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PREFACE 


The  Tslne  of  tmdertakizigs  in  the  waj  of  reference,  and  for  the  rapid  acquirement  of 
leading  paiticaUura  conoemiDg  men  more  or  less  eminent  for  genius,  skiB,  and  sdencej 
being  now  nniversally  acknowledged,  little  apo1(^  will  be  deemed  necessary  for  extend- 
ing the  bene6t  to  a  department  so  interesting  as  that  of  Hosic  The  utility  of  indiTidiial 
^rt  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  preaerriog  whatever  remaina  of  the  history 
mnsic  cannot  be  qaestikmed;  £ir 

"  Tkaditlon  i»  a  nwtsor,  whieh,  If  it  race  bUs,  can  new  be  ndtindled." 

3CuikiDd  are  generally  xntereeted  in  the  ftelings  and  pnrsnitB  <^  man  in  different  ages ; 
hence  arises  a  fondness  for  even  those  details  which  singly  may  be  unworthy  of  r^ard, 
but  which,  in  the  a^regate,  form  the  most  valuable  sources  from  which  to  learn  the  exact 
ctmditifm  of  a  people.  The  author's  motive  in  undertaking  the  dmdgery  of  {o^paring 
the  work  now  offered  to  the  public  was,  that  audi  a  publicati<Hi  seemed  to  him  very  much 
needed  by  all  persons  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  practice  of  music,  dther  vocally  or 
upon  instruments,  as  well  as  by  all  students  of  music  and  those  who  may  be  engaged  in 
teaching.  However  prevalent  the  acquirement  <^  the  Fr^ich,  Italian,  and  GJerman  lan- 
guages, among  musical  inn^ssors,  artists,  and  amateurs,  it  ia  by  no  means  niuversal ;  con- 
sequently a  faithiul  conveyance  of  the  most  interesting  information  from  foreign  sources 
of  the  best  authori^,  it  is  believed,  will  be  welcome  to  many  of  those,  to  say  nothing  of 
readers  and  inqniren  in  general.  The  material  from  which  diia  first  volume  has  been 
compiled  was  gathered  by  much  labor  and  expense  :  the  labor  has  been  almost  incredible  : 
such  a  vast  amount  of  matter  could  not  be  collected  in  a  day  or  a  year :  the  gathering  of 
it  together  has  consumed  the  patient  industry  of  many  years.  Much  of  the  infonnatum 
was  difficult  to  obtun  and  slow  to  collect,  and,  when  obtmned,  had  to  be,  at  great  expense, 
translated  and  rewritten.  The  reader  will  notice  that  a  very  lai^  amount  of  informatiOD, 
not  to  be  found  in  foreign  compilations,  in  other  languages,  is  here  collected  and  method- 
ized, not  only  from  the  formal  works  of  Dr.  Bumey  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  but  -from  all 
the  lighter  and  more  furtive  nodoes  of  Frcndi,  Grerman,  English,  and  American  musical 
progress  wluch  have  been  scattered  abroad  for  many  yeare  past  Productions  which  are 
the  result  of  labor  more  than  of  genius  genendly  lie  under  two  great  disadvanti^s :  the 
pleasure  of  composing  is  incomparably  leas,  and  the  cmnposition  itself  is  held  in  far  less 
estimation  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  the  author  of  this  volume  had  not  pos- 
sessed an  earnest  desire  to  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  hidden  treasures  of  an  art 
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always  meet  dear  to  him,  he  would  hare  shrunk  from  the  task  of  cdlediDg  and  arrangiQg 
such  a  vast  amoont  of  historical  and  .  other  matter  as  will  here  be  fennd,  and  wMch  will 

render  these  pages  valuable  hereafter  as  a  book  of  reference. 

In  preparing  the  Complete  Enctglop^du.  of  Music,  I  have  endeavored,  by  ex- 
am{^  selected  from  the  best  fordga  antiiorities  and  the  introdnciion  of  musical  charao- 
teiB,  to  render  the  instructions  familiar  and  easy  to  be  comprehended ;  and  I  only  regret 
that,  in  many  instances,  they  could  not  be  made  more  extensive,  particularly  the  instruc- 
tions for  musical  instruments.  Limited  ss  they  are,  however,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  no  other  woi^  ever  published  can  be  found  containing  so  much  that  is  desirable  to  be 
known  by  every  student  of  music.  I  have  compressed  the  language  generally ;  and  yet 
I  have  retained  all  the  important  intelligence.  Whatever  regards  melody  and  harmony, 
either  vocal  or  instramental ;  the  invention,  formation,  powers,  and  characters  of  musical 
instruments ;  the  nature  of  c<mipo8ition  and  performance  in  general ;  or  of  the  music  of 
particular  ages  and  countries,  Elementary,  Technical,  Historical,  Biographical,  Yocal,  and 
Instrum'ental, — I  have  endeavored  to  define  and  elucidate :  and  should  this  volmne  of  a 
woi^  executed  on  so  ctnnprehensive  a  plan,  be  found  not  wholly  without  omissuxu  or 
entirely  &ee  from  defects,  the  candid  reader  will,  I  trust,  make  due  allowances  for  thQ  di& 
ficulties  inseparable  from  such  an  undertaking ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  various  mi 
important  subjects  treated  of  will  be  an  excuse  for  any  small  inaccuracies  which  may  be 
noticed  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  sul^ject.  The  elementary  portions  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  will  be  found  very  fiiUy  explained  and  exemplified ;  the  various  mu- 
sical terms  are  defined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  plain  to  all.  It  has  been  bo  long 
the  custom  to  use  Italian  and  French  words,  indeed,  whole  phrases  of  the  former,  and 
Latin  and  German  words,  when  describing  or  indicating  tiie  style,  time,  and  occasitnud 
characteristics  of  a  piece  of  music,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  undertaking  at  tiiis  day  to  at- 
tempt any  innovation  on  a  system  which  has  received  the  sanction  <tf  otmventionalism,  not 
<mly  in  this  country,  but  all  over  the  dvilized  world.  I  have  in  this  Wink,  however,  as 
will  be  noticed,  endeavored  to  make  thdr  order  as  ludd  as  possible  and  their  meanings 
perfectly  intelligible.  It  would  require  a  tedious  circumlocution  of  translation,  were  it 
attempted,  to  displace  these  old  terms  for  vernacular  onep.  I  have  retained  them  in  their 
orig^al ;  for,  their  signification  bang  <Hice  understood,  t^sar  bre^ty  will  always  be  found 
to  be  convenient.  In  my  0(^ectioa  of  words  and  terms,  as  well  as  the  various  insbructioa 
in  the  different  departments,  vrithout  confining  myself  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  any 
time,  I  have  endeavored  to  include  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  the  reading  of  the 
treatises  of  the  old  masters,  and  even  to  the  understandiilg  of  the  systems  and  practice 
of  the  ancient  as  well  as  the  later  and  more  modem  schools  of  music  There  will  be 
found  here  collected  and  alphabetically  arranged  a  large  amount  of  historical  matter,  be- 
sides a  summary  of  the  general  history  of  music  frwn  tiie  earliest  ages,  never  before 
published  in  this  country.  I  have,  at  great  expense,  caused  to  be  translated  important 
portions  of  many  foreign  musical  publications,  and  have  aiso  succeeded  in  enriching  the 
work  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  okiginal  ubuoibs  of  eminent  living 
musicians.  The  ti^atises  upon  Harmony,  Thorough  Bass,  and  Wind  and  Stringed  In- 
struments are  full  and  comprehenuTe ;  and  I  have  given  scales  for  many,  and  descrip- 
tiws  of  every  known  musical  instirunent,  with  ccmcise  directions  for  the  practice  of  such 
as  are  in  common  use.  I  have  personally  devoted  more  than  teventsen  yeart  to  the  one 
object  of  making  this  woi^  cranplete,  during  which  time  every  attiunable  authority  has 
been  consulted.  I  have  availed  myself  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Gerber,  Choron, 
Fayollc,  Orkff,  Bumey,  Hawkins,  Hearth,  CalcotI,  Gardiner,  Busby,  Hamilton,  Schil- 
ling, Fetis,  and  other  distingnished  authors.   I  had,  in  addition,  much  assistance  from  the 
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late  Professor  Henry  E.  Moore,  and  have  been  materially  aided  by  John  S.  Dwight^ 
£sq.,  editor  of  Dwight's  Musical  Jooroal,  and  by  Richard  Storre  Willis,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Musical  Times,  from  whose  valuable  journals  I  have  gained  much  infor- 
mation not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  I  am  therefore  confident  that  this  EncydopEcdia  will 
be  found  to  be  as  peifect  and  reUal^  as  the  materials  I  have  been  so  many  years  gather^ 
iDg  and  my  own  patient  industry  can  make  it. 

The  Complete  Ehctclopadu.  of  Muaio,  now  o&red  to  the  public^  enteis  an 
mioocapied  fidd,  no  such  work  havizi^  heeai  otnnpUed  befiwe  either  in  this  ooontry  or  in 
I  England,  and  nothing  like  it  existing  in  the  English  lango^e  excepting  a  small  Lex- 
i  icon  published  by  the  luithor  of  this  work  in  1845.  In  all  the  foreign  musical  works 
'  which  hare  oome  to  my  knowledge  there  is  a  neglect  and  almost  sapercilions  disregard 
I  of  modem  musical  pifetensions,  which  have  led  me  to  believe  that  a  correct  and  modest 
i  record  of  them  (in  this,  and  another  similar  volome  which  is  to  follow  at  a  future  day) 
may  assist  to  preserve  much  histatical  and  t^kigraphical  in&nnatitm  which  hut  for  this 
j       effint  mig^t  be  forever  lost. 

The  better  music  is  known  and  understood,  the  more  it  will  he  valued  and  esteemed  S 
and  a  love  of  the  higher  schools  of  musical  composition  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a  re- 
fined and  elegant  state  of  Boaeij.   The  reading  and  study  <^  music  and  the  use  of  mu- 
'      ncal  instruments  have  become  so  general  among  all  dasses     peq>le  in  this  country  that 
I      books  treating  of  the  snhject  b^n  to  have  a  ready  sale.   Mnsical  pn^ress  in  the  United 
i       States,  since  1850,  has  been  very  extraordinaiy,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
I      other  arts  and  sdences.   Music  propagates  itadf  wi&  great  raiddily :  from  the  pleasure 
I       it  gives,  and  from  the  fiidlities  afforded  in  our  day  far  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  in  a 
I       country  so  prosperous  as  ours,  a  country  the  great  mass  of  whrae  people  can  afford  to  hear 
I       Uie  performances  of  the  greatest  musical  artists    the  age  and  can  afford  the  best  musical 
I       educatatm  &r  theur  fiimilies,  the  rapid  extension  of  ^  art  may  be  anticipated.   The  great 
I       European  vocalists  and  artists  who  have  followed  each  other  to  this  country  in  quick  sno- 
t       cession  have  produced  a  remarkable  effect  in  nusing  the  standard  of  music^  taste  and 
q>reading  tiw  sdence  and  practice  of  muuc  over  the  land.   Critics  talk  of  the  want  of  a 
I       national  munc  in  Am^ca :  a  national  music  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of  ages  of  insu- 
I       lated  life  and  feeling.   It  is  impossible  that  American  music  can  do  more  than  reproduce 
'       the  music  of  other  ages  and  nations.   We  are  too  open  to  the  wcu-Id,  too  receptive  of  all 
influences  from  abroad,  too  much  a  nation  made  up  of  others  to  possess  a  music  of  our 
own.    We  are  for  a  long  time  yet  to  remain  in  the  position  of  learners ;  let  us  not,  then, 
fear  the  charge  of  imitation ;  it  is  too  stale  a  charge  to  be  pungent.   We  must  imitate 
while  we  continue  in  a  steto  of  pujulage. 

Man,  distinguished  from  the  in^or  parts  <^  creaticai  by  the  divine  gift  of  reason,  ex- 
hibits no  greater  evidence  of  that  &cnl^  than  by  the  seeds  of  sdence  which  the  Creator 
I        has  implanted  in  his  nature  and  the  power  which  he  possesses  to  cultivate  and  bring  them 
'       to  perfection ;  but'  (tf  all  the  various  arte  and  sciences  which  he  is  qualified  to  prosecute, 
no  one  appears  more  congenial  to,  no  one  mwe  intunately  interwoven  with,  the  -constitu- 
tion of  his  frame  than  that  of  music.   Vocal  music,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  coeval 
with  human  nature  itsel£    The  inventi<Ri  of  musical  instruments  must,  consequentiiy, 
have  taken  jdaoe  at  a  vary  early  period  of  the  world ;  though  the  different  epochs  of  thdr 
introductitm  and  improvement,  as  well  as  the  gradation  by  whidi  the  harmonic  laws  ar- 
rived at  their  first  systematic  order  and  regulation,  cannot  perhaps  be  accnratdy  ascer- 
tained by  modem  inquiry.   It  is  more  than  probable  tiiat  he  who  first  tuned  his  voice  to 
atmg  htUe  thoi^ht  of  the  marvels  of  music  or  dreamed  to  what  perfection  the  rules  of 
.       apnnd  would  <mB  day  be  Iwdu^L   He  used  the  power  whidL  God  had  given  him,  nor 
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stopped  to  inquire  into  the  nature  or  conBtmction  the  tonea  which  he  ahnoBt  inrohm- 
tarily  prodaced,  and  which  li^itened  his  labor  while  they  made  glad  his  heart  Music 
is  the  finest  expression  life,  from  its  lowest  actoal  up  to  its  highest  ideal  phases.  It  is 
the  most  central,  mdversal  mode  tiS.  utterance  which  art  can  attain ;  it  is  Taf^ne,  became 
the  thon^itB  and  feelings  it  aims  to  express  partake  <^tiie  infinite.  It  represents  nothing 
with  the  graphic  outline  of  the  pencil,  because  it  strives  to  punt  what  no  outlines  can 
take  in :  it  is  the  heart's  prayer,  which  cannot  imbody  itself  so  fully  as  in  the  language 
all  t(mes.jand  harmonies :  it  seems  like  the  sonl's  e^rt  to  speak  its  mother  tongne  in  a 
strange  land,  a  yearning  for  a  completer  &lfilment  <^  its  destiny,  an  attempt  to  paint  on 
tiie  blank  canvas  of  the  jn^sent,  with  color-like  melodies  and  tint-like  harmonies,  its  ideal, 
Claude-like  reminiscences  of  the  scenery  of  Jts  native  dime.  Never  do  such  visions  of 
perfbct  life  come  to  ns  as  when  listening  to  the  highest  magical  omipoBitions.  These 
pcnnt  to  a  real  spiritoal  foontiun  of  which  th^  are  the  streams. 

la.  December,  1852^  I  addressed  a  drcolar  letter  to  a  lai^  number  <^  American  aa 
well  as  fi>rdgn  mnocians,  requesting  answers  to  certain  queations  therein  propounded. 
I  took  that  me&od  dl  reaching  such  as  I  conid  not  pessanally  viu^  because  I  was  de- 
sirous of  extending  my  work  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  not  only  in  relation  to  de- 
ceased merit,  but  to  enrich  it  by  obtaining  original  notices  of  all  the  most  eminent  living 
profeseots.  But  modesty  on  die  part  of  those  addressed,  and  colter  obstacles  inddent  to 
the  nature  of  the  autobiographic  portion  of  tiie  publication,  rendered  this  part  of  my  plan 
both  critical  and  difficult.  Some  consented  at  once  to  answer  ^e  few  questions  I  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  asking;  and  the  information  thus  obtained  can  scarcely  £ul  of  beiug 
of  historical  importance  as  well  aa  gratdhl  to  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public.  Bnt  of 
&e  many  addressed,  compaiativdy  few  have  as  yet  g^ven  me  the  in&rmation  in  regard 
to  themselves  desired,  and  this  will  consequentiy  be  considered  a  sufficient  i^logy  to  any 
and  all  who  may  look  in  vain  for  some  notice  oS  themselves  or  thdr  worb  in  these  pages ; 
though,  under  the  head  tiS  Ftalmody,  mentioa  is  made  of  nearly  all  American  musicisns 
with  whose  history  I  have  been  made  &miliar.  In  another  volume,  wherein  I  propose 
to  take  up  many  subjects  but  slightly  treated  ^  in  this,  (owing  to  the  want  of  space,)  an 
eflfort  will  be  made  to  collect  sketches  of  sudi  musicians  as  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
as  yet. 

Those  who  examine  this  volume  will  find  it  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  subject  of  mu- 
sic, Elementary,  Technical,  Historictd,  Biographical,  Vocal,  and  Instrumental,  each  articlfl 
being  arranged  under  apprapriato  heads  in  alphabetical  order.  It  will  be  found  as  com- 
plete as  any  wcn-k  of  its  size  could  be  made.  The  elements  t£  music,  I  believe,  are  suf- 
ficiently explained  and  exempHfied.  I  have  given  definitions  and  explanations  of  more 
than  ^ve  Ihousand  technical  termSf  in  connection  with  much  historical  and  vahiable  in- 
formation. I  have  given  a  complete  and  full,  thoo^  not  elaborate,  laatary  of  the  sdenoe 
of  music  firom  the  earliest  time  to  the  present ;  a  very  full  and  comprehensive  musical 
biography,  embradng  a  succinct  memoir  of  more  than /our  thotuand  distinguished  musical 
celebrities  and  ocanposers,  Ininging  many  of  the  notioea  down  to  1854.  I  have  endeavOTed 
to  present  all  the  necessary  information  which  may  be  required  by  those  who  wish  to  arrive 
at  eminence  as  vocalists  or  musidans ;  and  I  have  given  a  description  o^  or  directions  how 
to  use,  all  the  known  musical  instruments,  with  more  than  two  hundred  short  yet  important 
essays  upon  various  sulgectB  connected  with  the  art  and  sdence  <^  muac,  among  which 
win  be  found  treatises  upon  harmony,  tlunough  bass,  modulation,  counterpoint,  composi- 
tion, writing  for  an  orchestra,  writing  for  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  and  almost  every 
subject  to  which  the  attention  of  tba  musical  student  should  be  directed. 

in  all  ages,  ancient  and  modem,  music  has  had  its  injured  votaries.   But  it  is  odij 
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vithin  the  last  few  centariea,  ae  we  all  know,  that  it  has  attained  to  any  thing  like  perfeo 
tion  as  a  sdeiice  and  an  art.  How  the  plant,  which  for  so  many  ages  looked  so  dry,  and 
dead,  and  unpromising  at  length  bloomed  oat  in  such  fragrant  and  brilliant  completeness, 
is  alike  known  to  all.  It  is  a  priTilege  of  priceless  value  that  we  Uve  in  an  age  through 
which  are  transmitted  the  inqnrations  of  Paleatrina,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozartj  Beet- 
hoven, Weber,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  and  the  long  line  of 
masters.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  Kve  after  these  men — men  whose  lives  were  all  one  burn- 
ing feeling,  oae  overmastering  idea,  one  deep  yearning  aAer  a  perfect  e^nesdon  of  thg 
beautiful,  one  long  series  of  grand,  unclassified  peycholc^cal  facts.  In  their  still  world  of 
dreams,  what  miracles  did  the  power  of  art  work  out  from  their  intense  conceptions  I 
what  skilful  choice  and  marshalling  of  means  for  producing  their  intended  effects  I  and 
what  patient  and  intense  labor  at  composition! 

The  livQS  of  these  men  are  like  insnlated  pt^ts  in  history,  only  to  be  well  comprehend- 
ed  by  those  who  are  somewhat  similarly  organized.  But  tlidr  inflnence  is  wider  than  we 
can  imagine.  A  great  musical  composer  is  a  central  power,  who  radiates  a  finer  sense  of 
beau^,  by  little  and  little,  into  the  outmost  and  least-delicately  organized  souls.  He  is 
but  a  poet,  whose  language  is  more  interior  and  universal  than  those  who  sing  in  artic- 
ulate words.  Where  we  stop  sh(nrt  on  the  threshold  of  the  holy  of  holies  uid  are  unable  to 
penetrate  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  <^haman  speech,  the  hi^  priest  <ji  hanuMiy  en- 
ters and  utters  to  the  world's  ear  the  deep,  soul-entrancing  oracles  of  God.  The  curse  of 
Babel  falls  not  on  him.  He  speaks  and  writes  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  angels,  and 
ihe  music  is  caught  up  and  repeated  with  joy  and  acclamation  in  the  isles  beyond  the  sea. 
His  style  becomes  the  style  of  his  age.  We  sing  variations— imitations  of  his  themes. 
These  in  turn  are  caught  npand  repeated,  and  in  other  forms  of  melody  and  oombinafiona 
of  harmony  they  again  burst  forth  upon  the  ear.  And  thns  they  go  dtcling  thnra^ 
lands,  flashing  fnun  soul  to  soul :  the  air  is  pervaded  by  a  musical  S{aritj  the  em:  is  more 
deUcntely  tuned,  tiie  soul  more  enlarged  and  sjHritnalized ;  and  beau^,  which  is  God*8 
primal  benediction  to  his  children,  is  celebrated  with  pious  joy  and  reverence. 

Nature,  throng  all  her  depths,  is  full  of  music — varied  in  its  tones  and  rich  in  its 
mdody.  There  is  a  music  in  the  stillness  ci  the  iwilig^  hrar ;  in  the  vinces  of  the 
balmy  breeze,  as  it  sighs  amid  the  stirring  leaves  of  the  starlit  grove  or  sleeps  upon  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  reposing  waters ;  in  the  bubbling  of  the  inland  foimtain  and  the  thun- 
derings  of  the  foaming  cataiact ;  in  the  ripplings  of  the  mountain  zill  and  the  majestic 
voice  of  the  storm-stirred  sea.  There  is  music  in  the  glad  symphonies  of  the  jc^ua 
songsters  of  the  grove  beneath  and  the  mnttexings  of  the  pealing  t^mndcrs  above ;  in  heav- 
en, on  earth ;  in  the  outspread  skies  and  the  invidble  fur ;  in  the  solitary  deH  and  on  the 
mountain's  cloud-veiled  top,  where  human  feotsteps  have  never  left  an  edio ;  in  the  deep- 
est cells  the  passion-stirred  beart  and  the  inanimate  depths  of  the  material  world ;  in 
the  dim  rays  o£  earth  and  the  beams  of  those  celestial  lights  which  gem  the  high  finnar 
ment  and  light  the  angels  to  their  evening  orisons ;  in  the  tones  of  woman's  voice  on 
earth  and  the  devotions  of  the  pore  spirits  of  a  better  land ;  in  all,  throu^  aH,  and  over 
aU,  and  forever  vibrating  the  rich  music  of  universal  harmony  and  the  deep  tones  of  im- 
dying  melody.  Thousands  of  invisible  harps  are  pouring  their  united  melody  through 
the  dcpdia  <j£  ur  and  earth ;  millions  of  archangels  touch  their  heaven-strung  lyres  and 
send  <»]estial  harmony  through  the  vast  halls  of  the  temple  of  the  living  God  up  to  the 
throne  of  the  dread  eternal  One.  It  is  Hie  mr  of  earth ;  it  is  the  atmosphere  of  heav- 
en. The  unbounded  universe  is  one  sleepless  lyr^  whose  chords  of  love,  and  hope,  and 
purity,  and  peace  are  fanned  into  a  dreamy  and  mystic  melody  by  the  breath  of  the 
imifliUe  God. 
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If  this  Yolume  of  the  Complete  EncyclopiccUa  of  Music  shall  conduce  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  mnacal  knowledge ;  if  it  shajU  Berre  to  make  known  the  histozy  of  the  stars 
irhich  have  appeared  and  lighted  the  musical  hemisphere ;  if  it  shall  animate  any  to 
copy  the  virtues  and  reject  the  vices  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us, —  I  shall  receive 
die  most  gratiiying  reward  for  the  days  and  yean  <^  laboxiona  tml  which  I  have  devoted 
to  tiiis  fflie  undertaUog. 

JOHN  W.  MOOItB. 

Bbllows  Fius*  Vtmont,  lU*. 
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A. 

A  ifl  the  xtominal  of  the  uxth  note  in  the  nat- 
ural diatonic  scale,  or  gamut  —  the  sixth  diatooio 
step  of  the  first  or  lowest  octave  of  the  modem 
scale  —  to  which  Guide  (Abbtincs,  or  Abetixa, 
called  Guido  and  Guidoru)  originally  applied 
the  monosj'llahlo  Ia.  A  is  Uiecdxth ;  a  indicates 
the  same  step  in  tile  second  octave  As  the  Italic 
capital  A  ia  used  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
small  Italic  a  in  the  next,  the  former  is  called  the 
tarffe  or  ffreat  octave,  the  latter  the  amtdl  cdave. 
'Vhe  mark  which  represents  the  same  note  in 
the  third  octave  is  d,  with  one  line  above  it,  and 
i  with  two  lines  above  it  rojireseuts  the  same 
note  in  the  fourth  octave.  Theise  last,  being 
dengnatod  by  lines,  axe  named  the  om-lined  octave 
and  the  two-Uned  octave,  and  so  on,  because  the 
number  of  lines  denotes  the  niunber  of  octaves 
•bore  the  tmall  or  second  octave.  A  is  also  the 
name  of  one  of  the  two  natural  modes,  and  is 
the  open  twte  of  the  second  string  of  the  violin, 
and  Qxe  note  by  which  the  other  strings  of  that 
instrument  are  toned  and  regulated.  A  is  like- 
vnae  the  name  of  that  note  m  our  system  which 
answers  to  the  lowest  sound  used  hy  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  that  is,  the  proatambanomeiuu  of  the  Hy- 
perdorian,  or  deepest  Qreek  mode,  which  note 
we  now  place  on  the  first  space  in  the  base  clef. 
A  (the  Italian  A,  sounded  broad,  as  in  /atAer) 
ia  natuxaUy  the  first  letter,  because  it  represents 
the  flist  Tocal  sound  naturally  formed  by  the  hu- 
man organfl ;  being  the  sound  uttered  with  the 
mere  opening  of  the  mouth,  without  conHtraint, 
and  without  any  effort  to  alter  the  natural  po- 
8itton  or  configuration  of  the  Upa.  A  ia  placed 
by  modem  musicians  on  the  first  space  of  the 
MSB  sta^  or  tm  the  first  space  wiUi  the  F  clc^ 
thus:  — 


5 — O — = 

s— O  

Ifc" —  

A  was  long  the  lowest  sound  known.  The  letter 
A  has  for  ages  been  used  as  the  name  of  a  tone 
—  it  was  so  used  by  Aristoxonus,  340  years  be- 
fore Christ.  It  is  the  name  of  the  fint  string  of 
the  violoncello,  by  which  its  other  strings  are 
tuned;  and  the  various  instruments  of  an  or- 
cheatm,  or  band,  are  generally  tuned  from  this 
iMter.  The  lowest  stnng  of  the  double  baas  viol 
2 


is  generally  tuned  to  A ;  and  the  tnningfork  and 
pitch  pipe  are  generally  keyed  on  A.  This  letter 
IS  called  by  all  yiwti'Miff,  In  aolmixation)  T.a^ 


A  not  only  represents  the  first  natural  vocal 
sound,  the  sound  first  made  hy  iniauts,  but  it  is 
the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  most  of  the 
known  languages  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  Ethiopic, 
however,  it  is  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  Kussic, 
the  tenth.  A,  or  the  tixtA  note  in  our  system,  it 
will  be  observed,  corresponds  with  the  protlamia' 
nomenos,  or  lowest  sonndf  of  tJie  Greek  scale. 
The  more  ancioit  Greek  scales  formed  their  scp- 
tenarics  Jfrom  the  letter  A ;  and  the  letters  below 
A  in  the  bass  were  mode  double,  and  thoBC  above 
the  staff  with  the  G  clef  were  termed  in  aU ;  hut 
the  B^tonaties  being  reckoned  from  A,  the  limits 
of  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble  were  not  accurate- 
ly defined.  This  letter  has  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, regularly,  only  two  sounds  pocmiar  to  it- 
self, a  short  and  a  long  one ;  all  other  sounds  of 
the  letter  bcin^  irregiUar  and  various,  according 
to  its  combination  with  other  letters.  A,  as  the 
mark  of  a  vocal  sound,  is  the  most  simple,  and 
that  which  the  dumb  are  most  easily  taught  to 
utter.  To  pronounce  it  clearly,  we  need  only  to 
open  the  mouth  wider  than  for  any  other  sound, 
and  then  emit  the  air  from  our  lungs.  In  music, 
A  has  several  distinct  and  diifcrcnt  meanings  : 
if  any  numerical  figure  is  added  to  the  letter  A, 
when  prefixed  to  a  vocal  composition,  it  denotes 
the  niunbor  of  voices  for  whi(^  the  piece  is  in- 
tended ;  as,  A  2,  for  two  voices ;  A  ^  fimr  threo 
voices,  &c.  It  occurs  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  technically,  in  a  great  many  dif- 
ferent connections ;  as,  a  tempo,  in  time  j  a  due,  for 
two  voices ;  a  piaeen,  at  pleasure,  &c.  I^om  the 
earliest  ages,  the  tones  of  music  were  designated 
by  the  letters  of  the  a^habct,  and  the  lowest  or 
first  tone  of  the  ancient  Greek  scale  was  called 
A ;  and  Hub  tone  continued  to  be  the  lowest  or 
most  grave  tone  known  till  about  the  year  960, 
when  Ouido  Aretinus  added  another  noto  below, 
which  he  called  h^-prwlafrAanomenos,  thus  ex- 
tending the  scale  down  to  G  in  our  present  gamut. 
From  this  time,  or  from  the  time  in  which  Quido 
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flonxiBhed  as  a  popnlar  miuiciau  and  teacher,  ax 
about  the  eleventh  century,  A,  of  course,  ceased 
to  be  the  lowest  tone.  Since  tiie  time  of  Gmdo, 
greator  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  toueg,  and  C  is  now  the  lowest  note, 
thus  estaUiflhiug  our  present  aystcin  of  naming  the 
aoTon  principal  tones,  and  makii^;  A  the  sixth 
degree  of  the  diatonic  scale.  The  Greeks  used 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  muring  in.  bU  1620 
difToront  musical  characters,  (an  endless  task,  al- 
most, to  Icam  them ;)  but  we  use  only  seven,  the 
seven  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  muing  A  the 
sixth  letter,  and  rabmediant  in  the  natural  scale, 
thus :  — 


i 


A.  An  ItaUaa  prepoaUiai,  aignifying  m,  for, 
tUf  wUhf  fto. 

A  ABOTE  O  OAinrr.  nwlA,artbatBoto,«kIdifaMetoM 
blghcr  thin  O  miniit. 

A  ABOVK  THE  BASS  CLEF  KOTE.  That  A,  Or  tM  Bok, 
which  It  ■  UiM  hlArr  than  the  bui  clef  note. 

A  ABOVE  THE  TREBLE  CLEF  NOTE.  Th«t  A,  or  flwt  Mto, 
which  li  one  note  hlghn  than  the  tnibia  clef  goto. 

AANES.  One  of  the  barbarons  terms  applied 
by  the  modem  Qreeka  to  the  modes  and  tones. 

AARON,  Abbot  of  St  Martin,  at  Cologne,  was 
bom  in  Scotland.  He  wrote  a  work  on  tiie  util- 
ity and  manner  of  ranging  church  music ;  and  he 
introduced  the  Ozegiman  night  chant  ttam  Italy 
into  Germany.   Ho  died  in  1002. 

AARON,  PIETRO,  a  Iloientine  of  the  order 
of  Jenualon,  and  canon  of  lUmini,  was  a  volu- 
minoua  writer  on  music.  The  most  conuderablo 
of  his  writings  ia  "  n  ToecmuOo  Mia  Mtuica," 
1S23,  1529,  1639— a  rare  and  important  work. 
He  gave  in  it  a  decalo^e,  or  ten  pzeeepts  for 
counterpoint,  in  honor,  it  is  said,  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  Ood ;  and  six  precepts  of  less  im- 
portance, in  honor  of  the  ux  conunandments  of 
the  church.  His  works  became  particalarly  use- 
ful, from  bdng  for  the  most  part  written  in  Ital- 
ian; whereas  those  of  almost  all  the  preceding 
musical  writers  were  in  the  I«tin  language. 
Pietro  Aaron  gives  a  list  <tf  such  txtrao^linary 
pwfbrmCTs  as  were  able  to  slag  from  notes,  "eon- 
Am  a  lAro,"  by  which  we  may  avppose  that  the 
art  was  then  tn  its  iniancy. 

ABACO,  EVARIEFTO  FEUCE  DALL'.  A 
Tiolinist  and  composer,  bom  at  Verona.  In  the 
year  1726,  hewasmusidan  to  thsoooztof  Bbxip 
finilian  HmsnueL 

ABACO,  BARON,  bom  at  Verona,  was  an 
amateur  performer  on  the  violoncdlo  and  com- 
poser florthat  instmment.  One  of  his  pieces  is 
dated  1748. 

ABACUS,  (L.)  or  Enr-BOAKD.  An  instru- 
ment of  ancient  inTention,  for  dividing  the  inter- 
vals  of  the  octave. 

ABACUS  ET  PALMUL^  (L.^  The  name 
ipvon  to  the  machinery  by  which  tue  strings  of 
^le  ancient  polyplectnmi  were  struck. 

ABACUS  HARMONICUS.  (L.)  Thesbmc- 
ture  and  disposition  vi  the  lufjs  of  a  nmsisal  in- 
strument. 

A  BALLATA.  (I.  A,  prep.,  according  to,  and 
tottite,  the  ballad.)   To  be  pciibnned  in  the  bal- 


lad st^  A  song,  duet,  ftc.,  is  sidd  to  be  com- 
posed a  haUata  when  its  general  construction  re- 
sembles that  of  a  ballad.  The  term  also  applies 
to  a  chorus  that  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 
verse  of  a  song :  thus  the  chorus  "  Rule,  Bri- 
tannia, rule  the  wavea,"  which  concludes  each 
verse  of  an  English  national  song,  "  Mten  Brit- 
ain fizst  at  Heaven's  command,"  is  a  chorus  a 
ballata.  Tho  ballad  has  less  musical  pretonidou 
than  the  air,  and  the  words  of  a  ballad  chum  our 
attention  quite  aa  much  as  the  tunc.  With  or- 
dinary  listeners,  this  species  of  song  is  more  gen- 
erally felt  and  understood  than  any  other.  Songs 
have  at  all  times  afforded  amusement  and  conso- 
lation to  mankind.  Every  passion  of  the  human 
breast  has  been  vented  in  song.  Before  music  Is 
cultivated  as  an  art,  every  country  has  its  nation- 
al songs,  which  enter  largely  into  all  their  amuse- 
ments, and  are  sun^  with  feeling  by  exiles  and 
wanderers  from  their  native  land.  Every  pro- 
fession and  trade  has  its  song ;  the  shepherd,  the 
reaper,  the  miller,  the  weaver,  the  smith ;  also 
the  nurse  and  lover.  For  sinmlicity  and  eqires> 
ri(ui,  peth^  there  sre  no  ballads  more  genuine 
than  those  of  the  Scotch. 

A  BATTUTA.  (L)  In  exact  beat— like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  in  true  time.  Bt  Bbateto. 
An  expression  genioally  employed  after  a  break 
in  the  time  of  any  piece,  by  a  recitative,  or  can- 
tahUe  ad  Uhitum ;  to  apprise  the  performer  that 
the  measure  is  to  be  resumed,  and  the  time  beat- 
en, as  before. 

ABBANDONE,  ABBANDONO,  CON.  (L) 
With  self-abandonment ;  despondingly. 

ABBASSAMENTO.  (L  n.  J /oflfin  or  dcproitMi.)  To  pan 
nndar.  It  la  nicd  tn  mnalc  written  Ibr  tha  hanmhoid,  i4bimi,  aad 
<HCan,  and  abowa  that,  when  pUrlns  rtrj  i^itd  paaaayca,  aoowflnca 
OM  handnaata  ant  or  under  tlie  othar. 

ABBAsSaH^TO  DI  MANa  (I.  /bOiv  tf  At  litmdH 
Tha downwrnid  noMBaatoT tbehaaS  la  bMOaf  Om  tlnavfanr 

'jSbaSSaNENTO  mVOCK.  a  nShg^^  tkarote.)  Tbm 
fUlof  chaaga    thaToioafraa  (snorto  baaa. 

ABBATINI,  ANTONIO  UABIA.  was  bom 
at  Tifono,  in  the  year  1605.  He  was  di^d 
master  ti£  the  churches  of  St.  John  of  Lateran, 
and  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.  He  wrote 
many  motets,  the  scientific  oonstmction  of  which 
procured  him  a  well-merited  reputation.  He  was 
the  master  of  the  celebrated  Abbi  Stephani,  of 
the  Venetian  schooL 

ABBREVIATION.  A  stroke  which*  placed 
over  or  under  a  note,  divides  it  into  quavers,  if 
there  be  only  one;  if  two,  into  semiquavers;  if 
three,  into  ddniseniiquavers.  Pnsons  who  are 
accustomed  to  reading  mude  which  has  been 
written  or  copied  with  the  pen,  will  perhaps  have 
considered  abbreviations,  as  they  frequently  occur 
in  such  music,  as  a  kind  of  bhokt  sakd,  as  it  is 
the  art  of  reducing  something  to  a  smaller  com- 
pass, and  occurs  alike  in  music  and  in  q)eech. 
The  marks  of  abbraviation  are  generally  written 
with  strokes,  thus:  — — ,  which  are  reinwenta- 
tives  of  tiesi  and  rignify  ditt  as  many  notes  are 
to  be  played  as  tied  notes  is  aie  contained  in  the 
writtm  note. 

ABEILLE,  LOUIS,  was  bom  in  the  year 
it  is  believed,  at  Bayreuth.  In  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed muncian  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmbecg,  at 
Stuttgord.  He  composed  many  esteemed  works, 
both  vocal  and  instramentalf  between  the  years 
1788  and  1810. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  axe  lottera  used  for 
wordfl  ;  as.  A.,  Alto  ;  Fed.,  Pedal;  B.  C.  Basao 
Continuo;  Leg.,  Legato;  V.,  Violin;  M.  F., 
Mozzo  Forte,  &c. ;  but  we  shall  notice  ooch  ab- 
iHceviatios  under  its  proper  head.  There  are  cer- 
tain abhronations  irliicha  althou^  of  modem 
introductiou,  are  not  in  general  use.  This  mark, 
V,  set  oguust  a  note,  divides  it  into  quaTeis ; 
this  ~~,  divides  it  into  senuqua^fers ;  and  this, 
into  demiaemiquavers.  lliifl  mark,  i— ,  by 
itself,  implies  that  the  quavers  preceding  it  in  the 
Bame  bar  are  to  be  n^wated ;  this,  — "i  that  the 
semiquBTers  preceding  it  arc  to  bo  repeated ;  and 

thill,  ,  that  the  demisemiquaTers  preceding  it 

are  to  be  repeated.  The  Italian  word  a^fw,  set 
•gainst  any  <tf  these  abbreviations,  rignifics  a 
z^jetition  it  &e  same  notes,  or  passage.  Abbrc- 
-mtions  were  invraitod  to  save  time  and  space ; 
many  of  them  are  indeterminate  and  uncertain, 
on  which  account  manuscripts  of  others  cannot 
always  bo  read  with  ease,  except  by  practised 
mnsiciaiis.  The  immortal  Handel  was  the  first 
who  used  a  short  hand  in  musical  notation.  It 
may  eaulybe  conceived  as  the  result  of  his  x^tid 
inu^lination,  which  could  not  stop  to  write  otU  its 
fluent  ftncios  by  the  ordinary  method. 

SXAXTLES  op  ABBKEVIATIONS. 
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These  abbroriations  form  a  musical  Imchyg- 
rapby,  or  short  hand,  highly  useful  both  to  the 
composer  and  copyist,  and  are  now  so  generally 
adopted,  whraever  admissible,  ai  to  have  become 
■necBsaary  otiJect  of  att»ntu>n  to  the  pupil.  When 
the  name  note  or  similar  pasKoges  are  to  be  re- 
peated, much  ^e  is  saved  to  the  composer  or 
copyist  by  the  use  of  abbreviations.  A  siugle 
stroke,  over  or  under  a  aomibreve,  or  through  tiie 
stem  of  a  minim  or  crotehct,  divides  them  into 
quavers ;  a  double  strt^,  into  scmiquaveni ;  and 
a  triple  stroke  into  demlsaniquaTeiB.  See  ez- 
aanples,  here  and  above. 


These  passages,  in  Italian  music,  had  formerly 
the  word  erome,  (quavers,)  or  aenu-avme,  (semi- 
quavos,)  annexed  to  them.  Atpresentwo  often 
nsa  the  term  atj/na  to  signify  that  we  must  per> 
finmthe  fiidlowing  notes  in  tbemiDnvinwhioh 


the  first  are  marked.  Another  kind  of  abloevia- 
tion  is  vory  frequently  used  in  modem  mu^c,  via., 
grouping  the  stems  of  r^'n'T"  like  those  of  qns- 
vers,  thus : — 


I 
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Most  of  these  abhreviationii  are  exclusivoly  con- 
flned  to  orchestral  and  band  music;  but  every 
performer  and  student  of  music  should  bo  made 
acquainted  with  them,  for  they  ore  frequently 
made  use  of  at  the  present  time,  as  well  in 
piono-forto  music  as  in  the  accompaniments  to 
vocal  music. 

ABEILLE,  a  French  composer.  In  the  year 
1710, 'ho  published,  at  Paris,  "  Beeueil  £Air» 
terieta  et  a  hoire,"  (Colloctiou  of  Serious  and 
Drinking  Aiis.) 

ABELARD,  PETER,  &moua  for  his  learning 
and  for  his  lora  ofHeloiB^  was  liiaringnwtiait  ftu 
his  miuical  talent.   He  died  1142,  agu  8S. 

ABEI^  INFOLD  ATTOUSTUS,  avioUn  pn- 
pU  aS  BMida,  waa  bom  at  Coethen  in  1720.  He 
was  musician  to  several  German  princes. 

ABEL.  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  youngest 
brother  <^  Leopold  Augustus  Abel,  was  bom  at 
Coethen,  and  was  a  c^brated  ennpoaer  as  well 
as  performer  of  music.  During  nea^ten  years, 
he  was  in  the  band  of  the  deotcncal  ^ng  of  Po- 
land, at  Dresden,  at  the  time  that  the  celebrated 
Haese  was  chapel  mastn.  Eitha  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  war  havii^  reduced  their  court  to  a 
close  economy^  or,  as  some  say,  by  reason  of  a 
dispute  with  Hasse,  Abel  quitted  Dresden  about 
the  year  1760,  with  onW  tiixee  doUan  in  bis 
pocket,  and  proceeded  to  ute  next  Bttle-Ocsman 
capital,  where  his  talents  mocored  him  a  tempo- 
rary supply  of  money.  The  fbllovring  year  he 
made  his  way  to  England,  where  he  soon  obtained 
notice  and  reward.  He  was  first  patzonized 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  and,  on  the  formation  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  band*  was  appointed  duonber 
musidan  to  her  mi^esty,with  a  salary  of  £200  va 
annum.  In  1763,  in  conjunction  with  Jtmn 
Christian  Bach,  he  established  a  weekly  concert, 
by  subscription,  which  was  well  supported.  Abel 
performed  on  several  instruments;  but  that  to 
which  he  chiefly  attached  >iiT»int»if  was  the  viol  da 
gamba,  now  hardly  over  used.  He  remained  in 
London  till  1783,  when  the  desire  a£  sering  his 
brother  and  reviriting  his  native  country  lea  him 
again  into  Germany.  It  was  during  this  journey, 
that  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  gave,  at 
Berlin  and  Ludwiguust,  the  most  str^ing  proob 
of  his  talent.  King  f^redecic  William,  then  prince 
loyal  of  Pruasia,  on  hearing  bis  petfbcmanca  <m 
tha  viol  da  ganUM,  presentad  him  witlL  a  Toluahle 
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snuff  box  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  A  few 
years  after  this,  the  dcrangcmeut  of  his  oflairs 
obliged  him  to  remain  for  somo  time  at  Paris, 
whence  he  Bubsequently  returned  to  Loudon. 
Abel  was  a  man  who  well  knew  the  world,  and 
kept  on  tolerable  terms  with  society,  though  a 
uatoral  irascibility  and  diepoHition  to  say  strong 
things  sometimos  rendered  him  OTerbcaring  and 
iiiflolont  in  company.  Ilis  greatest  failing  was  a 
lovo  of  the  bottle,  in  which  ho  indulged  to  a  degree 
that  probably  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1787)  after  remaudn^  three  days  in  a  lethar- 
gic state,  without  cxperioncmg  any  pain.  Dr.  Bur- 
uey  given  the  following  charactor  of  his  composi- 
tioufl  and  pcrformanco :  "  His  compOBitionti  were 
easy  and  elegantly  simple,  for  he  used  to  say,  '  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  always  struggling  with  dif&- 
culticn  and  playin{[  with  all  might.  I  make 
my  pieces  difficult  whenever  Ipleasc,  according 
to  my  disposdtion  and  that  of  my  audience.'  Yot 
in  nothinfj  was  he  so  superior  to  himnelf,  and  to 
other  musicians,  as  in  writing  and  playing  adagios, 
in  which  the  most  pleasing,  yet  learned  modula- 
tion, the  richest  harmony,  and  the  most  elegant 
and  polished  melody,  were  all  expressed  with 
such  feeling,  taste,  and  science,  that  no  musical 
production  or  peribrmance  with  which  I  was  thou 
acquainted  seemed  to  approach  nearer  peri'oction. 
The  knowledge  Abel  had  acquired  in  (jermany 
of  every  part  of  musical  science  rendered  him  the 
umpire  of  all  musical  controversies,  and  caused 
him  to  be  consulted  on  many  difficult  points. 
His  concertos  and  other  pieces  were  very  popular, 
and  were  frequently  played  on  pubUc  occnsions. 
The  taste  and  science  of  Abel  were  rather  greater 
than  hia  invention,  so  that  some  of  his  latter  pro- 
ductions, compared  with  those  of  younger  com- 
posers, appeared  somewhat  languid  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  ho  preserved  a  high  reputatiou  in  the 
profession  till  his  death."  Abel's  published 
works  consist  chiefly  of  overtures,  concc^s, 
quartets,  and  trios.  His  adagios  in  score,  and  for 
th.0  piano-forte,  have  been  long  published  sepa- 
rately ui  London ;  and  a  now  edition  of  them  has 
been  lately  edited  by  Mr.  Cramer,  who  was  his 
pupil  in  counterpoint,  prcrnously  to  studying  un- 
der CletoeutL 

In  1787,  the  admirers  of  the  then  modem  school 
lost  the  great  abilities  of  Abd,  who  was  tho  only 
skilful  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba.  This  in- 
strument, the  theu  wiry  tone  of  which  even  tlie 
always  ploeaing  and  frequently  learned  modula- 
tions of  Abel  could  scarcely  render  attractive,  was 
prBctised  with  considerable  success  by  one  M. 
lidl,  who  obtained  iuMuitafaciloiHcocution,and 
just  rendered  beamble  its  nasal  and  ungrateful 
powers.  It  is  perfectly  unaccountable,  but  not 
the  less  true,  that  Abel's  ear,  finely  tuned  an  it 
was  known  to  have  been,  was  partial  to  tho  crude, 
grating  tones  of  this  instrument.  Tho  late  Dr. 
Walcott  says,  that  at  thetable  of  a  certain  noble- 
man, Abel  and  himself  were  a  part  of  a  numerous 
company,  inwludi,theTarioufl  qualities  of  musi- 
cal instruments  coming  under  discussion,  each 
guest  was  requested  by  the  nobleman  to  name  his 
fevorite.  One  said  he  preferred  the  variety  and 
spirit  of  the  violin ;  another  was  partial  to  the 
generous  manliness  of  the  viidoucello;  a  third 
advocated  the  majesty  of  the  o^an ;  afourthwas 
most  seniible  to  the  mellow  muimurings  of  the 
hautboy ;  and  a  fifth  to  the  thrilling  sweetness  of 
the  ftute;  when  Abcli  flinimg  that 


tioned  the  viol  da  gamba,  disdainfullv  rose  from 
his  seat,  and,  sans  ewemonie,  quitted  the  room. 

ABELL,  JOHN".  An  English  musician,  be- 
longing to  the  Chapd  lioyal  of  Charlee  II.  He 
was  a  good  vocahst,  celebrated  for  a  fine  coimtcr- 
tenor  voice,  and  for  his  skill  on  the  lute.  Ho 
preserved  the  natural  tone  of  his  voire  to  extreme 
old  age.  In  1701,  he  published  a  collection  of 
songs  in  several  laQgui4^C3,  which  he  dedicated  to 
tlie  king.  He  continued  in  the  chapel  till  the 
revolution,  when  he  was  discharged  as  being  a 
Papist.  Upon  this  he  went  abroad,  end  at  'War- 
saw met  with  a  very  itxtraordinBry  adventure. 
He  was  sent  for  to  court ;  but  evading  to  go  by 
some  alight  excuse,  was  commanded  to  attend. 
At  the  palace,  he  was  seated  in  a  chair,  in  the 
middle  of  a  spacious  hall,  and  suddenly  drawn  up 
to  a  great  height,  when  the  king  and  his  attend- 
ants appeared  in  a  gallery  oppoBtte  to  him.  At 
the  same  instuit,  a  number  of  wild  bears  were 
turned  in,  when,  the  king  bade  him  choose, 
whether  he  would  sing  or  bo  let  down  among  Uie 
bears.  Abel  chose  to  sing,  and  declared  after- 
wards that  ho  never  sang  so  well  in  his  life. 
Uo  afterwards  ^ng  in  Holland,  and  other  places 
in  Germany,  where  ho  acquired  cousid^ablo 
wealth,  but  squandered  away  hb  money,  and  was 
afterwards  obUgcd  to  travel  about  the  country  ou 
foot,  with  his  lute  slung  on  his  Tmck.  In  1701 
he  published^  in  Loudon,  a  coUoctioa  of  songs  in 
sev(»:al  langui^jos.  There  arc- two  songs  by  this 
composer,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Pilla  to  purge 
Melancholy." 

ABEL,  THOMAS,  taught  music  and  grammar 
to  (Juccu  Catharine,  wife  of  Hcnrj-  VUI.  lLi\Tng 
writtGU  a  trcntifle  "Denon  dum/vcndo  Tlenrici  A 
Cai/iaritue  Mntrimmuo,"  he  was  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, July  30,  1S50. 

ABEL,  AAMOR  HEXBY,  chamber  muddan 
at  Hanover,  was  born  in  W^rtphalia,  and  pub- 
Uslied  a  work  m  1674,  atFranklbrt  on  the  Maine, 
entitled  "  Eratltnge  nmaicalUche  Blllmen,"  (Early 
Spring  Flowers.) 

ABEL,  J.  E.,  was  bom  in  1796,  at  Ludwigslvif^ 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Dukeof  Mecklenburg- 
Schwmn,  where  his  fether,  a  nephew  of  C.  F. 
Abi^  rci^ded  iipwardji  of  fifty  years,  being  a 
m^ber  of  the  household  band  of  that  prince.  J. 
E.  Abel  was,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  together 
with  an  elder  brother,  destined  for  the  prolossiou 
of  music,  and  enjoyed,  to  that  effect,  the  most 
zealous  in^ttruction  from  hit  fikthcr,  who  was  a 
good  violinist.  Abel  began  his  studies  on  the 
piano  and  violin  when  he  was  but  five  years  old. 
During  a  pniod  of  four  years,  idx  hours  daily 
were  devoted  to  tho  practice  of  both  instruments ; 
and  his  lather  used  to  excite  the  ^'outhful  ambi- 
tion of  his  sons  byfrequontly  holding  out  to  them 
the  view  of  their  grandunclo's  &me.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above  p(»iod,  J.  £.  Abel,  being 
then  nine  years  old,  played  with  his  Iwothor, 
before  a  party  of  able  judgoa,  who  were  so  sur- 
prised at  the  attainments  of  the  children,  that  sev- 
eral of  them  voluntarily  offered  their  professional 
assistance  towards  the  further  education  of  the 
young  performers.  After  receiving  the  promised 
instructions  from  these  professors  (some  of  whom 
were  eminent)  during  the  space  of  about  two 
yearn,  the  sons  commenced  a  musical  excuzsioa 
with  their  fethcr,  who  intended  that  they  should 
perform  in  publie*  in  difoent  pazta  of  the  nmrfli 
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of  Germany.  Thia  plan,  however,  bom  various 
inTidious  and  other  motives,  did  not  succeed  in  a 
pecuniar}'  point  of  view  ;  which  so  dLiappoiuted 
the  father,  that  he  decided  to  change  the  profestiiou 
of  hLj  sous,  deiitiuing  J.  £.  Abel  for  the  church, 
and  hitt  brother  for  morcantile  life.  Jn  tho  courae 
of  his  studies  for  divimtv,  J.  E.  Abel  alwa'\ii  found 
timo,  howoTor,  to  pcrncvere  iu  hia  mu:iical  pur- 
suits :  he  now  changed  the  vioUn  for  the  violon- 
cello, and  took  lei:ton<)  of  Xavicr  Himmer,  &iift 
violoncellist  of  the  grand  duke's  household  band, 
and  a  very  supcinoc  perfoEmer.  When  seventeen 
yeaxs  of  age,  J.  E.  Abel  was  offbred  tiie  situation 
of  instructor  in  the  fine  arts  to  the  children  of  a 
Ocrman  count,  for  which  occnpatioa  he  was 
thought  more  particularly  quuiiliocl,  ms  he  painted 
well  in  miniature.  Here  he  remained  during 
three  years,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a 
mo!it  paiui'ul  disease,  (the  tie  <louhunux,)  that  de- 
fled  the  power  of  mocuoine  during  two  years,  end 
at  longuL  made  him  ro-wlve  to  migrate  to  a 
wanner  climate,  which  ho  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  doing,  as  his  brother  had  previou^y  quitted 
hii  commercial  purtiuits,  and  established  himielf 
in  the  musical  profoS6ion  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  iuthc 
United  States.  In  the  year  18 19,  having  recaved 
a  prewuig  tnvitaUtm  uom  his  brother,  ho  em- 
barked at  Hamburg  for  America,  and  had  the 
hapinness  to  find  his  disease  give  way  on  the 
very  first  touch  of  the  American  soiL  After  a 
few  mouths'  residence,  however,  at  Savannah,  tiio 
climate  brought  on  so  complete  a  constitutional 
decay,  that  ho  was  i^^ain  obliged  to  quit  America, 
and  ombarkod  for  Livarpool,  where  he  arrived  in 
a  state  of  great  weakness,  in  Snttember,  1820. 
He  next  proceeded  to  London,  where,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  he  was  iutrodaced  to  J.  B. 
Cramer,  while  this  groat  master  was  just  correct- 
ing the  prools  of  a  publication  in  grateful  mem- 
ory of  0.  F.  Abel,  and  as  a  vindication  of  his 
early  studios  in  oounterpoiut  under  that  master. 
That,  under  such  circumstances,  the  nephew  of  an 
honored  master  should  come  more  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  such  a  pupil,  and  that  he  conse- 
quently met  the  kindest  receptioa  from  Hi. 
Cramer,  will  appear  natural  to  every  one  who 
knows  the  chancter  for  gcuorosty  homo  by  the 
great  pianist.  In  short,  &o  instruotlTe  gnidanco 
and  eontinned  fri^mdly  patronage  of  J.  B.  Cramer 
and  Oraeff  (another  celebrated  ^npil  of  C.  J. 
Abel)  afforded  J.  £.  Abel  the  first  mducement  to, 
and  sorc^  foundation  of,  his  professional  life  in 
London,  as  teacher  of  the  piano  and  violoncello. 
J.  £.  Abel  has  published  a  &w  compodtions  for 
the  piano. 

ABELTSHAUSER.  A  composer  of  twelve 
qnatuors  fiar  fintos,  &o.,  published  at  Hentz  1822. 
He  has  also  written  qnatuors  fiirfinir horns. 

A  BENEPLACrrO.  (L)  At  yonr  own  pleasure ; 
just  as  yon  please,  ^niis  mark  leavcB  a  great 
dedl  to  Uie  judgment  of  the  mu^ian,  who  takes 
themumc  of  tlw  composer  into  his  own  hands. 
ABIUTA.  (L)  ^ill;  iinoeofunderstaudii^;. 
ABINODON,  LORD,  was  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  flute,  and  composed  for  that  instru- 
ment. He  is  said  to  have  expended  much  money 
in  finutleas  attempts  to  support  Bach  and  Abel's 
concerts.  After  the  loss  of  £1600,  his  lordship  de- 
clined to  volunteer  any  fiirther pecuniary  guar- 
anty-, and  the  profeseitBi  determined  to  t^  their 
fistniM  in  carrying  them  on.   FnunlTSSto  1798, 


the  performances  continued  to  flourish;  but  the 
oppo:dtion  establLihed  by  Salomon,  and  the  in- 
creofiiug  tmtto  for  vocal  music,  put  an  end  to  the 
efforts  of  the  professors  in  that  year.  This  rauai- 
cian  Wits  piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  profes- 
sional eonrcrts,  and  hearing  that  Haytut  had 
been  engaged  by  Lord  Abin^on,  and  that  ho 
was  disappointed  by  tho  termination  of  hiii  lord- 
ship's management,  Salomon  brought  Haydn  to 
London.  It  is  to  thLs  circumstance  that  tho 
world  probably  owes  those  Hvmphouiefl  which  are 
amoi^  the  finest  mouumcnti  oi  instrumental  art. 
Haydn  was  engaged  not  only  to  compose,  but  to 
direct  the  pcrlormance  of  h^  productions ;  and 
thus  he  wai  roused  by  every  motive,  and  cxcitod 
by  the  highc4  instances  of  talent  that  could  be 
engaged  in  his  service. 

ABOS,  SYR.  Chapel-master  at  the  conser^'a- 
tory  of  La  Pieta,  at  Naples,  about  the  year  I7C0. 
Ho  composed  the  Opera  of  Tito  Manlio,  the  favor- 
ite airs  of  which  were  published  in  London,  by 
Walsh,  about  the  year  1756.  He  was  a  pupU  of 
Allcssaudro  Scarlatti. 

ABRAHAM,  teacher  of  the  clarinet  at  Paris, 
compost  a  groat  msjay  airs  for  hi't  insteumeut, 
about  the  year  17S8.  He  also  puhUihcd  a  meth- 
od for  the  bassoon.   He  died  in  ISOo. 

ABRAMS.  3IISS.  A  celebrated  English  singer 
and  composer  of  songs.  The  air  of  "  Crazy  Jane  " 
is  the  most  popular  of  her  compositions.  Her 
sister,  Tobodosia  Abbaili,  posseted  a  remark-' 
ably  fine  mezzo-soprano  vioce. 

ABRIDOMENT.  DuninutioR,  contraction, 
reduction ;  collecting  in  a  small  compass  the  chief 
parts  of  an  overture  or  oratorio.  To  abridge  will 
require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ttubjcct,  with 
tact  to  Boize  upon  the  prominent  points,  and  re- 
produce them  clearly  and  succinctly. 

ABSATZ.  (O.)  A  section  or  musical  sentence. 

ABT,  FRANZ.  One  of  the  most  popular  of 
tho  living  song  writers  in  Gormany. 

ABWECHSELXD.  (O.)  Alternating;  as,  mU 
abieeehaebiden  Hanmlen,  alternately  finan  the 
great  to  the  choir  organ. 

ACADEMIA  MUSICALE.  (I.)  Muucal 
academy.  A  tenn  long  since  applied  by  tiie 
Italians  to  certain  musical  meetings,  held  under 
a  directing  leader,  for  the  purpose  of  amusement 
and  practical  improvement.  The  earliest  Acade- 
mia  Musicaie  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
instituted  at  Vincenza  about  the  year  loOO,  and 
called  the  Academia  deffli  FUarmonici,  (Academy 
of  the  Philharmonics,  or  lovers  of  harmony.) 

ACADEMIE  ROYALE.  (F.)  An  academy 
of  music  mstituted  in  tho  year  16G9,  at  Paria,  by 
the  ^ouT  Pertin,  under  a  patent  granted  by  Louis 
XIV.,  for  the  ^public  performance  of  musical 
dramas,  but  which  patent  Louis  soon  after  re- 
voked, ordering  another  to  bo  made  out  in  favor 
of  LuUi,  who  was  Judged  more  enable  of  con- 
ducting the  design. 

ACADEMY.  A  society  of  persons  united  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement  iu  the  art  of  music, 
or  any  art  or  science.  Muacal  academics  wore 
firequent  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  particularly 
in  nonce  and  Italy,  long  since;  and  Rssodationa 
undor  dte  name  of  Uusioal  Cnoreidions,  and 
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Toaohen'  CUasos,  Institutes,  Normal  Schooli,  ftCt 
aie  now  bocoming  namerouii  in  this  country. 

ACADEifY,  MUSICAL.  The  first  institution 
of  a  musical  academy  in  England  took  plftce  in 
the  yoar  1710,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavcni. 
It  conaiated  both  of  professors  and  non-profeasors, 
assisted  t>y  the  ^cattlemen  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  and 
the  children  ot  tiie  several  choirs,  and  was  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  the  most 
respectable  style.  Since  that  time^  several  others 
have  taken  jdace  ou  various  plana ;  among  which, 
one  of  the  most  auccesaful,  at  Irast  for  a  time, 
■was  that  eatabliahed  by  Giardini,  about  tho 
year  1730. 

ACADEMY,  ROYAL.  The  Royal  Academy 
of  Muiiic  was  fbrmf^d  in  England,  for  tho  per- 
formance of  operas  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and 
conducted  by  him  at  the  theatre  in  the  IlajTuar- 
ket.  Tbia  inatitntion  attracted  oxtraordina^  at- 
tention, and  continued  to  flourish  tor  a  consider- 
able time,  with  great  reputation.  Tho  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  £60,000 ;  and  the  king,  George 
I.,  subscribing  £1000,  allowed  tho  society  to 
oiLiumc  the  title  of  Koj-al  Academy.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  tw^ty 
diEoctcmi,  A  conte^  however,  betwixt  Uandel 
and  Sonedno,  in  which  tho  cUrectora  to<^  tho 
part  of  tho  latter,  occa^oned  the  dissolution  of 
the  Academy,  after  it  had  existed  for  more  than 
nine  years.  Dr.  Busby  says  it  was  formed  by 
subscription  in  tho  year  1720,  for  patroni/uig, 
supimrtiug,  and  performing  Itahan  operas,  pastic- 
cios,  and  tntcrmezzL 

ACADEMY  OP  AXCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
institution  was  eetoblLihod  in  London,  in  1710, 
b^  Hie  most  eminent  nmstezs  of  the  time,  with  a 
View  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  mumc,  and  continued  to  flourish  for 
many  years.  Tho  iiutitution  had  the  advantage 
of  an  excellent  library,  consisting  of  the  moirt 
celebrated  foreign  and  domestic  compositions,  and 
wa-i  aided  by  tho  amateurs  of  the  Chapd  Royal 
and  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  diureb,  and  the  boys 
belongijig  to  each.  In  1731,  a  chuge  of  plagia- 
rism was  brought  uaiustBoaoncini,  a  memb^of 
the  Academy,  for  claiming  a  madrigal  of  Lotti  as 
his  own,  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Grccuc,  lead^  of  the  choir  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  who  hod  introduced  the  madrigal 
into  the  Academy,  took  part  with  Bononcini,  and 
both  withdrew  from  the  institution.  About  three 
yoaia  afterwards,  Mr.  Oates,  loader  of  the  choir 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  rotiml  in  disguiit;  and 
firom  this  time  the  Academy  became  a  semina- 
ry for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  science  of 
music. 

A  CAPELLA.  (I.)  In  church  or  chapel 
■tyle. 

A  CAPRICCIO.  fl.)  Just  as  you  phsaso;  ad 
libitum,  at  will,  agrecoole  to  our  fancy. 

ACATHISTUS.  (Gr.)  A  solemnhymn,  an. 
ciently  sung  in  the  Greek  church,  on  the  Satur- 
day of  the  fifth  week  of  Lent^  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  for  having  thrice  ddiverad  Constantino- 
ple irom  tho  invauions  of  barbarians. 

ACCAREZZEVOLE.   (I.)  Pawningly. 

ACCAREZZEVOLMENTO.  (L)  Persuasively. 

ACCEI.   O.)  Aocttonmdo. 


ACCELERANDO.  (I.)  The  term  for  accel- 
oratii^  the  time  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic; increasing  faster  and  yet  more  £ut  to  the 
close. 

ACCELERATO.  (L)  "With  increased  quick- 
ness. 

ACCELDO.  An  abbreviation  of  Accelerando 
—  moaning  that  one  must  accelerate  tho  time  of 
a  piece  of  music  at  a  partieular  place  to  produce 
efiiect. 

ACCENT.  A  tcQcm  applicable  to  every  modu- 
lation of  the  viuc^  both  in  speaking  and  singing ; 
a  swelling  of  soonds  fbr  the  purpose  of  variftty  or 
expression.  'Iliere  arc  a  great  variety  of  accents, 
but  we  speak  particularly  of  tho  musical  accent. 
It  is  to  the  study  of  this  cmima  tsocia,  as  Dioraedos 
80  justly  calls  it,  that  the  composer  and  performer 
should  uncettnugly  apply  himself ;  since  without 
accent  there  ean  do  no  music,  because  withont  ac- 
conttheiecanbonoexprodsion.  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  concerning  both  the  origin  and  the  use  of 
the  accent.  The  Jews,  in  all  probability,  made  use 
of  it  to  distinguish  the  seiLie,  as  well  as  to  r^ulote 
the  musical  cadence  or  melody ;  they  undoubted- 
ly Boug  instead  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their 
synagogttOB.  'Vbo  Chineoe  and  Siomeie  ore  noted 
for  the  musical  accent  with  which  they  speak ; 
they  pay  great  attention  to  accent —  the  Chinese 
from  necftmity,  since  Ya  in  thrar  language  means 
God,  a  ioail,  exctUent,  itupiditj/,  and  a  goote ;  so 
that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  accent  what 
the^  say.  The  names  which  the  Greeks  ^ve 
th(»r  accents  prove  that  their  eflbct  was  musjeal, 
con^sting  in  a  variation  of  tho  tone  of  voice  in 
reapect  tn  acuteness  and  gravityr  The  oncienta 
instituted  academies  for  tho  management  of  the 
voice ;  and  some  of  them,  when  declaiming  in 
public,  it  is  said,  were  accustomed  to  hare  a  mu- 
sicion  stationed  behind  them,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  tonoa  of  the  vmce  by  a  lape  w  flute.  Many 
passages  might  be  cited  from  Cicero,  Quiuc- 
tilian,  Boetbius,  and  Plutarch,  in  order  to  prove 
that  not  only  musicians,  but  others,  had  a  noto- 
tion,  by  which  tho  inflections  of  ^e  voice  peculiar 
to  their  several  prolessions  of  singing,  &c.,  were 
ascertained.  Mr.  Steele  ascertained  that  very 
minute  intervals  could  be  occuiately  marked  Sm 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  eflfectivo  in- 
flections of  the  voice.  He  was  also  aUe  to  imitate 
upon  a  violoncello,  the  exact  tone  of  the  vince 
in  declamation,  as  it  naturally  passes  from  grave 
to  acute,  and  from  acute  to  grave,  and  to  express 
it  in  writing.  With  a  flugor  on  the  fourth  stiiug 
of  a  violoucdlo,  and  a  ccHrrenponding  motion  of 
the  bow,  he  imitated  the  prectse  tones  of  Hpecch,  by 
rapidly  sliding  tho  finger  up  and  down  the  string, 
BO  as  to  inoduce  a  continued  transition  of  the 
sound  Irom  acute  to  grave,  or  the  contrary.  This 
kind  of  musical  tone  is  very  diflerent  Irom  any 
succession  of  notes  in  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  or 
even  enharmonic  scales ;  tax  these  all  cmuist  of 
interni^,  or  sudden  stuts  &om  tone  to  tone.  But 
the  music  of  declamation  is  a  continual  and  in- 
sensible gliding  upwards  or  downwards,  without 
any  sudden  transitions  of  tone.  It  is,  liowcver, 
perfectly  susceptible  of  notation,  and  on  principles 
alto^^ctlwr  analogous  to  otir  common  method  of 
writing  music,  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Steele,  who, 
to  denote  this  kind  of  melody,  inscribed  on  the 
staff  of  five  lines,  instead  of  crotchets  and  quavers, 
a  set  of  right  lines  obUqn^  aacending  or  d*- 
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acending  througli  a  space,  coirespouding  to  the 
miLsical  interval,  through  which  the  voice  natu- 
rallv  glides  m  speaking.  These  sliding  notes  or 
marka  of  declamation,  when  taken  out  of  the  staJI^ 
are  the  exact  rcpredCotations  of  the  ancient  ac- 
cents. iSx.  Stede  made  oowddeanble  progrena  in 
analyzing  and  recording  the  melody  of  speech, 
and  could  repeat  a  sentence  as  correctly  as  if  it 
had  been  set  to  music.  There  is  a  musical  ac- 
centuation  observable  in  all  pleanng  declamation. 
When  vre  utter  the  interjection  Oh !  under  the 
strong  impreiiiiion  of  wondts  or  surfttiae,  we  use 
a  circumflex  musical  slide^  first  ascenjUag  and 
then  deoeendii^  through  no  leas  an  interraltluui 
a  whole  octave  thoa :  — 


■When  the  musical  accent  denotes  sorrov,  the 
tone  of  the  voice  continues  all  the  while  at  the 
same  pitch ;  for  it  is  the  natural  character  of  grief 
to  be  mouotouous.  An  accented  syllable  may  be 
long  or  short.  When  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
voieelt  as  in  OLO-ry,  pA-ther,  Ho-ly,  &c.,  the  sylla- 
Ue  is  long ;  whra  upon  the  connonau^  as  in  hab- 
it, bet-tic.  bor-row,  &c.,  the  syllable  is  short.  In 
muHic,  generally  speaking,  the  notea  or  parts  of  a 
bar  on  which  the  emphauis  naturally  fells  are 
said  to  be  accented.  In  common  time,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  the  firwt  and  third  ports  of 
a  bar  are  accented ;  and  in  triple  time,  the  first 
and  last  note,  la  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Accent 
is  the  arithmetical  order  by  which  the  contents 
of  a  bar  are  divided  and  arranged.  Although  the 
principles  of  the  accent  belong  chiefly  to  the 
composer,  yet  the  performer  ought  not  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  ^cm.  To  accent  is  to  utter  a 
note  or  syllable  with  a  particular  stress  or  modu- 
I^ion  of  Trace ;  it  is  a  swelling  of  sounds,  for  the 
puipoac  of  varisty  or  expression.  The  accented 
and  unaccented  i»rts  of  a  bar  in  the  jwreral  meas- 
lues  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples.  In 
the  ^gn  of 

or  and 


the  flnt  note  is  accented,  the  second  unaccented* 
the  third  seoented,  and  ihe  faurth  nnaoconted, 
thus : — 

w    A.V.A.V.         JLV.A.V.  A.U.A.U. 


In  the  ugn  of  2  ot  ^,  the  first  note  is  accented, 
and  the  second  unaccented,  thus  :  — 

A.V.    A.    n.        A.V.     A.  u.  A.  u. 


In  the  rigns  of  ^  f ,  |,  the  fint  note  is  accented, 

the  second  unaccented,  and  the  third  accented. 

A.  r.  A.    A.  U.  A.      A.  0.  A.       A.  C  A.     A.  U.  A. 


Li  the  signs  <tf  J,    the  first  and  third  notea  axe 


aooented,  the  twoond  unaccented,  the  fourth  and 
sixUi  acoesdnd,  and  the  SAh  unaccented. 

A.  D.  A.  A.  V.  A.        A.U^  A.VJL      A.U.A.  A.U.A. 


In  the  ^na  of  tha  accents  lie  in  the  order 
of  <  and".  In  the  signs  of  *,  ^  the  accents  lie  in 
the  order  of  \  and  |, 

The  terms  amnted  and  wuuemM  stricdy  re- 
quire no  difference  in  the  strength  of  tone,  ia 
Tooal  music,  if  any  difference  be  allowed,  it  must 
arise  &om  the  pronunciation  of  accented  and 
unaccented  svllablcs.  Accent  is  a  certain  modu- 
lation or  warbling  of  the  souudf  to  exprei^  pas- 
sion ;  either  naturally  by  the  voice,  or  ortiflcudly 
by  instruments.  ETerv  bar  or  measure  is  divided 
into  the  accented  and  unaccofated  parts;  the 
former  being  the  omphatical,  on  which  the  spirit 
of  the  music  depends.  The  notes  or  parts  of  a  bar 
on  which  the  emphasis  naturally  fidls  are  said  to 
be  accented.  The  tonic  accents  are  intended  to 
give  the  proper  tone  to  syllables,  and  are  divided 
into  grammatical  and  musical.  Upon  accettt  the 
spirit  of  music  depends.  The  harmony  should 
be  always  full,  and  void  of  discords,  in  the  ac- 
cented parts  of  the  measure.  In  the  unaccented 
parts  this  is  not  so  necessary,  discords  here  pass- 
ug  without  any  great  otfcncc  to  the  car.  In 
music,  as  in  speech,  we  may  dooignatG  several 
distinct  kinds  of  accent.  The  grammatuxU  or 
meaaare  accent,  the  rhythnacai  accent,  and  the 
detcriptive,  or  accent  of  fcding,  are  perhaps  the 
most  imp<»tant  of  all  the  vaiions  kinds.  Accent 
is  a  pod^iar  tone,  or  natural  expression,  given  to 
certain  parts  of  each  measure  in  cv«ry  species  of 
time ;  and  without  accent  there  is  no  more  mel- 
ody in  song  than  m  the  humming  of  a  bee ;  and 
without  the  regular  management  of  long  and 
short  syUablefl  there  can  be  no  versification. 
There  axe  as  many  different  accents,  m  modes  of 
enforcing  ta  enfeebling  the  meauiag  of  words,  in 
music  as  in  speech.  There  is  a  yei  that  says  no, 
and  a  no  that  says  yea.  The  vpico  of  a  feeling 
singer  can  modulate  all  these  shades,  and  affect 
the  hearer  on  the  side  of  intdlect  as  well  as 
sense.  Accent,  in  its  primitive  sense,  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  voice,  which  gives  cooh  syllaUe  of  a 
word  its  due  pitch,  in  respect  to  h^ht  or  low- 
neae.  By  accent  wc  learn  the  manner  in  which 
sounds  are  uttered,  without  rorerence  to  their 
loudness  or  aoltness.  The  same  note  may  bo 
stmck  on  a  drum  with  a  glove,  or  with  a  stick, 
but  the  accont  will  be  entirely  dififerent.  Thonatu- 
lal  accent  of  oU  instruments  is  different,  but  may- 
be varied  by  certain  methods  of  jdaying.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  violin,  upon  which, 
by  means  of  the  bow,  every  variety  of  accent  may 
be  produced.  As  no  charactera  have  been  adopted 
that  will  sufficiently  express  these  varieties,  it  is 
evident  that  accent  must  depend  principally  upon 
the  taste  and  fancy  of  the  performer.  Accent  is 
a  modulation  vit  ue  voice  to  express  a  passion. 
Every  ha  or  measure  is  divided  into  atxmted  and 
unaccented  parts.  The  accented  parts  are  the 
principal,  being  those  intended  chiefly  to  move 
and  affect ;  it  is  on  these  the  spirit  of  the  musio 
depends.  The  beginning  and  middle,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  half  of  the  bar,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  latter  half  thereof,  in  common  tim^ 
and  the  beginning  or  first  of  the  three  notes  in 
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tr^lo  time,  aro  always  the  acccatcd  parts  of  the 
muasurc.  In  common  time,  the  first  and  third 
crotchet  of  the  bar  are  on  ihc  accented  parts  of 
the  mcatmrc.  In  triple  time,  where  the  notes  al- 
waTR  1^0  by  three  and  three,  that  -which  is  the 
middle  of  every  thice  ia  always  unaeaatied ;  the 
iirst  and  last  accented ;  but  the  accent  in  the 
first  ia  BO  much  stronger,  that  in  many  cases  the 
lost  ia  accounted  ax  if  it  had  no  accent.  The 
harmony  is  always  to  be  full  where  the  accent 

filll8. 


EX.\SIPLES. 

a  a  I  IS 


Glo-17.  I  Uo-ljr.  I  MtL-o-dy.  I  ilAa-mo-nr.  |  Is^lni-Md-UL 
1884      I  183«gO|lia4BC 

JC-U-U-bL      1      Ut'Bl-ci-rAL-i-t)r.     |  iM-llUMi-IIIL-i-l}-. 

Every  spocicfi  of  measiuo  may  bo  aubdividcd 
by  acccmt  accordinp;  to  the  degree  of  rapidity  in 
which  it  is  performed;  and  the  weak  part  of  any 
mcasure  may  bo  made  emphatic  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  compo;;cr.  To  this  last  species  of  effect 
may  be  referred  all  ayiKopatcd  or  Ariciiig  notes.  In 
p^%alm  Eingiii^;,  the  accent  of  the  mu.iic  should 
conform  to  the  words,  because  words  are  oftim 
u.'  cd  entirely  different  firom  thoac  adapted  to  the 
music.  If  the  words  require  it,  the  accent  may 
fidl  on  the  unaccented  part  of  the  measure.  It  it> 
better,  however,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  niter 
the  rhj-thm  of  the  munic  so  ai  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  words.  There  is  no  way  ol  giving  expreg- 
sion  to  words  but  with  accent,  and  without  accent 
wo  cannot  make  music  All  monotouous  soundji 
aro  very  diwttrccable  to  the  ear,  and  it  is  certun 
that  the  different  degrees  of  loud  and  soft  give 
the  greatest  pleaauru  to  the  eaz. 

ACCENTED.  L'ttered  with  accent  Those 
twtes  or  those  parts  of  a  bar  are  said  to  be  accented 
'  on  which  the  emphasis  or  expression  naturally 
falls.  In  common  time,  of  four  crotchets  in  a 
bar,  the  accentuation  will  fall  on  the  firut  and 
tliiid  crotchets  of  the  bar ;  in  triple  time,  on  the 
first  note  of  the  bar. 

ACCENTER,  or  ACCEXTOE,  in  the  old 
music,  denoted  the  vocal  or  instrumental  per- 
former who  took  the  leading  part  in  a  duet,  trio, 
quartet,  &c.;  one  ofthe  three  singers  in  parts,  or  the 
person  who  sang  the  predominant  part  in  a  trio  ; 
tho  director,  or  leadia,  with  whom  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  perfbrmance  in  general  chiofty  rested. 

ACCENTS.  This  plural,  in  the  old  muiric,  sig- 
nified TeR';e,  or  song,  and  is  derived  &om  the 
Latin  words  canere  {to  sing)  and  caiUm,  (song;) 
whence  the  dcriration  of  accentua,  tho  former 
denoting  accent,  the  latter  a  mu^sical  concert,  or 
the  melody  of  birds. 

ACCENTUATION.   The  act  of  accenting;  tho 

flving  to  the  several  notes  of  a  composition  their 
ue  eiaph&'us,  or  expression ;  the  art  of  placing 
accents,  or  of  pronouncing  them  with  the  voice. 
In  vocal  music,  it  is  best,  and  it  is  a  general  rule, 
to  observe  that  the  accent  conform  to  the  words ; 
for  without  accent  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  music. 

ACCENT  OF  NOTES.  The  bars  of  music 
arc  not  only  unoful  for  dividing  the  movement 
into  equal  measures,  but  also  for  showing  the 
notes  upon  which  the  accent  is  to  be  laid.  The 
meosures  of  common  time  are  divided  into  fonr 
parts;  of  thes^  the  first  and  third  aro  accented; 


the  second  uid  fourth  unaccented.  We  shall 
term  the  accented  atnng  parts,  and  tho  unaccent- 
ed vxak  parts,  of  the  measure,  thus  : — 


Btomg.  Wwit  8.     W.  S.     W.       a  W, 

The  mcamircs  of  triple  time  consist  of  throe 
parts ;  the  first  ttrong,  the  two  others  weak ;  al- 
though the  last  part  is  rather  atnmg  in  oompari- 

son  of  tho  middle  part. 


m 


3 


a.  W.  S.      B.  W.  B.      S.  W.  8.      8.  W.  6. 

In  slow  common  time,  the  accents  are  more  fre- 
quent ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  same  propor- 
tion on  tho  first,  third,  fifth,  and  ttcvcntii  qua- 
vers, which  are  tho  strong  part:i,  while  tho  second, 
fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  arc  tiie  treak  parts.  In 
three  crotchet  time,  when  divided  into  qnavcrs 
the  first,  third,  and  fifth  quavers  arc  strong ;  tho 
second,  fourth,  and  sixth  weak.  In  six  quaver 
time,  the  first  and  fourth  quavcts  are  strong,  and 
the  others  weak.  From  the  nature  of  accent 
ari:se3  tho  necessity  of  beginning  some  move- 
ments with  only  paxt  of  a  mcasnr^  as  with  a 
single  weak  part,  Ulus  :  — 


^^^^^^^ 


w.  & 


From  the  same  reason  arises  the  necessity  of 
commencing  a  melody  with  a  half  measure,  as,  — 


The  following  melody,  barred  in  two  difibrmt 
wars,  produces  two  opposite  ofibcts,  tho  accent 
folUng  upon  different  notes. 


Tktmmt,itmtminHj. 


W.  B. 


&  W. 


T\^cn  the  composer  intends  that  the  weak  parts 
of  the  mcnsure  should  be  made  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  atronif  x>arts,  such  deviation  Irom 
the  regular  accent  should  bo  termed  emphasis. 
In  paiihogcs  like  the  followhig,  the  quavers  are 
ofteu  grouped  together  according  to  the  empha- 
sis, and  not,  as  ni  general,  according  to  the 
accent. 


In  the  first  two  measures  of  this  example,  the 
quavers  are  grouped  according  to  the  accetti ;  in 
tiie  third,  according  to  the  emphasis,  contrary  to 
accent ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  accent  again  re- 
sumes its  importance.  The  Germans  divide  ac- 
cent into  two  principal  species — grsnunatical 
and  rhetorical;  and  the  first  of  these  we  term 
hero  accent,  and  the  last  emphasis.   The  Italian 
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irords  Rinfyrsanilo,  Sforzato,  or  their  contrac- 
tioiH,  Biilf.,  Rf.,  Sror:;.,  Sf.,  arc  oftcu  used  to 
mark  the  emphasu,  aud  Bometimo^  are  placed 
over  accented  iiotei.  As  orcry  species  of  meas- 
nre  may  bo  Bubdivided  by  accents,  according  to 
the  degree  of  quickncu  in*  which  it  ia  porforraed, 
so  also  the  weak  parts  of  every  measure  may  be 
occasionally  made  emphatio  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  compoicr.  To  this  species  of  effect  may  be 
referred  the  at/ncopated  or  driving  notes,  which 
begin  on  the  weak  aud  cud  on  the  strong  part 
of  the  njoaaure.   See  the  following  examples ;  — 


In  this  example  the  empfaasiB  is  on  the  syn co- 
pe ted  miniiiiM,  whlch  be^u  on  the  asBona  and 
eud  on  the  ^ibd  part  of  we  measure. 


m.  

La 

In  this  example,  the  emphaus  is  on  the  synco- 
pated crotchets,  which  begin  on  the  second  and 
sixth,  or  the  weak,  and  end  on  the  third  and 
seventh,  or  the  strong  parts  of  the  measure. 

ACCENT  OF  FEELINO.  This  accent  breathes 
through  the  whole  subject  an  animating  spirit. 
It  is  the  most  spontaneous,  quick,  and  deeply 
inwrought  product  of  erery  good  performer.  It 
gives  the  execution  designed  both  by  the  author 
of  the  words  aud  the  writer  of  the  music. 
When  one  hears  ho  can  revel  in  the  fttU  lux- 
ury of  mnsio ;  and  to  thus  enjoy  song,  one  can 
have  no  hired  minstrel,  no  crowded  benches,  no 
glare  of  lamps,  uo  bustle.  He  must  have  a  still, 
calm  eye,  in  some  quiet  bower,  away  &om  the 
hum  oi'  cities;  with  one  who  needs  not  aak  or  be 
told  what  string  to  strike  —  one  who  will  cling 
to  the  mexit,  not  the  less  precious  that  we  sel- 
dom  hear  it,  the  pathetic  simplicity  which  na- 
ture jwompts  —  whose  heart  ia  in  the  strain 
breathed  lorth  —  carolling  in  its  own  created  at- 
mosphere of  harmony.  Such  is  a  banquet  at 
■which  there  would  be  no  chance  "that  the  ap- 
petito  should  sicken,  and  so  die."  To  such  a 
£nat  ono  would  be  even  Bdflsh  enough  to  wish 
no  fellow-gae^ts.  One  would  have  no  voice  to 
break  the  spell  —  to  stoitle  the  spiiit  from  its 
tnnce  of  enchantment  —  to  mar  with  the  sounda 
of  earth  the  touej  which  bless  ua  with  dreams 
of  heaven. 

ACCESSORY  FARTS.  Accompaniments. 

ACCESSORY  SOUNDS.  little  soimas  which 
aid  in  producing  effect  in  a  secondary  manner. 

ACCESSORY  TONES.  Hazmoniofl.  Tones 
fiundy  heard  in  higher  octavoa,  as  the  principal 
tone  oifM  away. 

ACCIACCABE.   (L)   A  hrokon  and  nnex- 
pacted  way  of  "^^^'ng  a  chord. 

ACCIACCATURA,  or  ACCIACCATURE.  (T.) 
(01dtenn,nearlyequiTaIenttoj4f9N>jr<7i<>'uni<)  Cle- 
menti  eaya  that,  in  the  old  music,  this  character, 
half  beat,  is  sometimes  found  placed  on  the  sem- 
itone above,  and  taken  aa  a  flat.  Acciaccatura  is 
particularly  used  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  certain  passages  are  intended  to  be  per- 
ibrmed  on  the  harpsichord,  and  signifles  that 
■weeping  of  the  chorda,  and  dropping  of  sptin- 
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kled  notes,  which  are  particularly  proper  in  ac- 
companiments, and  which  constitute  one  of  the 
greatefit  beauties  of  that  instrument.  Germini- 
ani  asserts,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Good  Taste, ' '  pub- 
lished in  1749,  that  tho  Acdaccatura  had  been 
then  in  use  alme  a  hundred  years.  It  in  said 
by  some  to  be  a  useless  ornament;  still  it  is 
much  nsed  by  the  most  skilful  performers,  and 
is  a  grace  peculiar  to  the  piano-forte  and  organ. 
It  is  always  expressed  by  a  small  note  he/mv  the 
principal  note,  and  is  generally  a  twmitone  bdow 
the  principal  note,  as  follows :  — 


There  is  another  species  of  Acdaccatura,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  dgn  ^  and  is  tnmied  by 
some  the  DotMe  AodoKcUura. 


ACCIAJUOU,  FILIPPO.  A  dramatic  poet 
and  composer,  bom  at  Rome,  in  1637.  He  nTOto 
tho  words  and  composed  the  music  to  several 
t^eras.  He  is  the  first  composer  whose  name 
we  observe  to  a  eomu)  opera,  such  as  was  his 
"  Ginlio,"  performed  with  success  in  1675.  His 
grand  operas  were  <•  La  Damira  Placala,"  played 
in  1680,  and  "  UlUae." 

ACCIDENS.  A  French  term,  applied  to  flats, 
sharps,  and  naturals,  which  are  found  before  or 
after  particular  notes  in  the  course  of  a  piece. 

ACCIDENTAL.  An  epithet  applied  to  such 
accessory  aharps,  flats,  or  naturals  as  do  not  ap- 
pertain to  tho  original  key  of  any  piece ;  some- 
thing non-esBCntiaX  os  songs  axe  aeeidenitU  to  a 

play. 

ACCIDENTALS.  Sharps,  flats,  and  naturals 
are  called  accidentals  because  they  are  used  to 
change  the  sound  of  letters,  as  the  chord,  of 
which  these  letters  ore  a  part,  may  require ;  and 
becansc  they  affect  the  sound  of  the  Ictt^  upon 
which  they  ore  sot  no  farther  than  the  compa<»  of 
the  bar  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  If  there  be 
occasion  for  them  in  a  succeeding  bar,  they  must 
bo  again  renewed ;  but  if  one  measure  ends  and 
the  next  begins  with  Uie  same  note,  tiio'  acci- 
dental character  which  alters  the  first  note  is  un- 
derstood to  affect  the  second.  Those  ftits,  and 
sharps,  and  naturola  which  are  seen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  movement  are  not  accidentals, 
but  are  called  the  i^gnature,  and  denote  the  key 
in  which  the  jnece  is  to  be  performed.  A  shup, 
flat,  or  natural,  frequently  implies  some  ehaiwe 
of  key,  or  diffwtmt  modolation  firam  that  m 
which  the  piece  commenced,  and  some  con^der 
these  signs  as  equally  alfecting  the  key,  whether 
found  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  progress 
of  the  tune.  But  we  generally  deragnate  tho 
flats,  sharps,  &c.,  at  the  beginning,  as  the  dgna- 
tnre,  and  sach  as  come  aftorwaras  in  tho  muoio 
OS  aoddoDtab. 
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In  tarns,  sometimes  the  flrst  of  the  four  notes 
composmg  it,  and  at  other  timcfl  the  third,  axe 
required  to  be  Bemitones ;  in  which  case  they  must 
be  expressed  by  an  aeeidetttal  either  above  or  be- 
low the  sign  of  the  turn,  thus : 

The  Ocnnan  theorists  pUce  the  accidental  aboto 
when  the  first  note  is  reijuired  to  be  a  semitone, 
and  when  the  third  note  is  a  semitone  they  pUce 
the  accidental  beUne,  as  in  the  above  example. 

ACCIDENTAL  CHORDS.  Chords  which 
must  contain  one,  and  often  do  contain  sevatol 
notes,  not  bdonfpng  to  their  own  proper  har- 
mony—  which  may  bo  ooci^ned  «ther  by 
means  of  anticipation  or  suspenmon. 

ACCIDENTAL  HARMONIES.  Koch  terms 
the  three  haxmoniea  of  the  key  tatmtiaJ,  and  the 
throe  relatives  aeeidental.  Koch,  in  his  Lexicon, 
has  placed  his  accidental  harmonies  in  tiiis  point 
of  view.  He  considers  them  oa  connecting 
chords,  and  seems  to  afjree  with  Kiznbwgar,  who 
asserta  diat,  by  a  apecioa  of  transition,  the  har- 
mony of  the  tnad  is  thus  united  to  another  of  its 
inr^mons. 

ACCIDENTAL  XOTES.  Kotcs  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  harmony. 

ACCOLADE.  That  Inaco  which  binds  or  in- 
cludes all  the  parts  of  a  score.  The  brace  at  the 
beginning  of  a  tune,  which  shows  how  many 
ports  move  together. 


ACCOMPANIMENT.  The  instrumental  part 
of  a  composition,  which  mores  with  the  voice,  to 
which  it  is  to  bo  kept  subordinate ;  it  also  de- 
notes the  parts  which,  in  a  concerted  piece,  move 
with  a  particular  instrument,  whoso  powers  it  is 
the  object  of  the  composition  to  exhibit.  The 
accompaniment  is  considered  as  a  vocal  or  instru- 
mental accessory,  which  may  consist  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  parts,  to  supply  the  necessary 
chasms,  and  to  heighten  the  geucxal  effect.  Ac- 
companiments must  be  executed  with  much  skill 
and  delicacy,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fulfil 
not  only  the  obpect  of  the  composer,  but  to  admit 
of  the  leader  giving  the  full  fffect  to  the  compo- 
sition, which  will  otherwise  make  bi^  a  feeble 
impression,  though  in  the  most  skilful  hands. 
Accompaniments  are  in  no  degree  susceptible  of 
embelltahment ;  a  circumstance  which  is  too  often 
overlooked.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  without  a 
previous  luiowledge  of  the  ctmiposition  in  the 
peiBOn  accompanying,  to  treat  an  accompaniment 
m  a  way  which  is  at  once  judicions  and  pleasing. 
It  is  generally  bdieved  that  the  accompammonts 
of  the  ancicutJi  consisted  in  nothing  more  than 
playing  in  ootave,  or  in  antiphony  to  the  voice ; 
though  the  Abb6  Fraguiro  has  endeavored  to 
^oT(^  from  a  passage  in  Plato,  that  thoy  had  ac- 


tual symphony,  or  music  in  ports.  The  accompa- 
niment truly  does  denote  something  attending,  or 
added  as  a  circumstance  to  another;  cither  by 
way  of  ornament,  or  for  the  sake  of  s^'mmctry,  or 
the  like.  Organists  B<nuettme3  apply  the  word 
to  several  pipes  whidi  they  occaaionaUy  touch,  to 
accompany  the  treble,  as  the  drone,  flute,  &c. 
The  accompaniment  ia  always  a  part  or  parts  writ- 
ten for  instruments  which  acctnupany,  to  make 
the  music  more  fuU.  The  accompaniment  oAcn 
plara  a  very  different  port,  or  melody,  Jrom  the 
song ;  but  authors  arc  not  agreed  whether  it  was 
so  or  not  among  the  ancients.  An  efficient  ac- 
companiment, well  performed,  is  very  pleo'fing  to 
the  ear.  All  music,  snys  Addison,  la  to  deduce 
its  laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense  and 
taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the  principles  of 
the  art  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  ta.tte  is  not 
to  conform  to  tiie  art,  but  the  art  to  the  taste. 
Music  is  not  designed  to  please  only  chromatic 
ears,  but  all  that  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
haxsh  from  i^rccable  notes.  A  man  of  an  ordi- 
nary ear  is  a  judge  whether  a  passion  is  expressed 
in  proper  soun&,  and  whe&cr  the  melody  of 
those  so\mds  be  more  or  less  pleasing. 

The  accompaniment  can  be  executed  rather  by 
many,  by  a  few,  or  even  by  a  single  instmmeut. 
We  have,  thcnfbre,  pieces  ot  muste  witli  an 
accompaniment  for  sevonl,  or  only  for  a  single 
instrument.  The  principlea  on  which  the  emct 
of  the  accompaniment  rests  are  so  little  setded, 
that  its  composition  is  perhaps  more  difficult 
than  even  that  of  the  mdody,  or  principal  part. 
Frequently,  the  same  mufdcal  thought,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  accompanimrat,  produces 
a  good  or  bad  effect,  without  our  beixig  able  to 
give  a  satis&ctory  reason  for  the  difference, 
formerly,  the  Ittdians  were  the  most  distin- 
guished for  expressive  accompaniments,  con- 
taioed  in  a  few  notes,  but  productive  of  great 
effect.  They  never  weakened  the  effect  of 
the  principal  part  by  means  of  the  accompani- 
ment. Ine  French  aie  behind  some  of  the 
odm  nations  in  reject  to  this  pact  of  compo- 
sition, as  they  frequently  estimate  the  effect  by 
the  quantity  of  notes.  The  accompaniment  re- 
quires of  ^e  performer  the  most  scrupulous 
study,  and  of  the  composer  the  greatest  care  and 
delicacy.  Hie  accompaniment  of  Tarions  solo 
inslznmenta  —  for  example,  the  TioUn,  flutc^ 
piano,  &c.  —  is  extremely  difficult,  and  to  give  it 
full  ^cct  requires  great  knowledge  and  skilL 
The  Italian  composers  accordingly  consider  a 
piano  accompaniment  for  a  full  orchestra,  es- 
pecially in  the  rccitativo,  as  a  great  problem, 
which  they  have  labored  zealously  to  scuive.  As 
tho  object  of  every  musical  accompaniment  is  to 
^ve  mact  to  the  principal  part,  the  accompanist 
should  always  aim  to  support,  and  by  no  means 
to  overpower  and  oppress  it.  Of  all  composers, 
Mozart,  even  in  respect  to  the  accompaniments, 
claims  the  first  place,  for  the  simplicity  and 
beauty  with  which  he  amalgamates  the  leading 
and  accompanyii^  parts,  through  his  unri vailed 
knowledge  aiul  ttcceUent  management  of  the 
parts  for  every  individual  instrument.  Hie 
modem  German  composers  excel  in  accompeni- 
mcnt. 

ACCOMP.  Accompaniment,  abbreviated.  A 
separate  instrumental  part  added  to  any  com- 
poeition  by  way  of  embeUishing  the  piece  and 
enrwhing  the  effect. 
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ACCOUPAONAMENTO.  (L)  An  accom- 
paniment. 

ACCOMPAimfENT  AD  UBirOM,  or  AD 
IIB.  Accompaniment  at  pleasure.  This  phrase 
implies  that  the  movement,  or  piece,  at  the  head 
of  which  it  is  phiced,  may  be  performed  with  or 
without  the  accompaniment.  It  does  not,  how- 
erer,  mean  that  the  performance  wiU  be  as  per' 
feet  without  as  with  the  accompaniment;  out 
that  the  acctnapanimcnt  may  be  omitted  wi&out 
any  material  detriment  to  tne  intended  effect. 

ACCOUPAIOHENT  OBLIOATO.  This  ex. 
preaeion  eanios  with  it  a  sense  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  Aecnnpaniment  ad  lilHtum;  and 
when  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  song,  solo, 
sonata,  signifies  that  the  accompaniment  is 
liidiqienflBUe  to  the  just  perfi»mance  of  the  piece. 

ACCOMPANIMENTS.  Those  instrumental 
parts  in  a  composition  which  do  not  include  the 
principal  or  principals,  but  which  are  added  to 
reliero  them,  to  supply  the  necessary  chasms, 
fill  up  the  harmony,  decorate  and  variegate  the 
motito,  and  heighten  the  general  effect. 

ACCOMPANIST.  The  performer  in  music 
who  takes  the  accompanying  part.  One  who 
accompanies,  or  plays  the  accompaniment  to  any 
^ece  of  mumc  for  the  Tolce.  A  pemn  who  un- 
ootikes  to  play  an  accompaniment  should  be  a 
skilful  musician,  and  ought  perfectly  to  under- 
stand the  music ;  he  must  possess  a  (juick  ear 
and  good  taster  or  he  will  mar  the  beauties  of  the 
music.  As  he  will  have  the  pitch  to  sustain,  he 
must  rostrike  firmly  any  notes  where  the  voice 
falters.  There  should  never  be  any  attempt  at 
display,  except  in  the  symphony. 

ACCOMPANY.  To  perform  on  accessory  and 
anbordinate  part,  calculated  to  set  off  and  improve 
the  effect  of  the  principal  part. 

ACCOFIATE.  Farts  uiutod,  joined,  or  cou- 
pled by  a  brace. 

ACCORDEON.  (Spelled  also  JcomiMm.)  The 
accordeon  ia  an  instrument  entitled  to  notice.  It 
produce!!  melodious  sounds,  and  is  remarkaUe 
for  its  peculiar  sweetness  and  power  of  tone. 
Difficult  passages  cau  be  performed  on  it  with 
taste  and  delicacy ;  while  the  bold  swell  of  the 
organ,  the  enchanting  tones  of  the  .^Eolian  haip, 
and  the  dulcet  strains  of  the  hautboy  ore  happily 
united.  In  the  performance  of  quadiules,  waltzes, 
and  other  melodies,  it  is  capable  of  giving  to  the 
different  compoFttions  grace  and  expression.  It 
may  be  played  upon  (u  attention  is  paid  to  the 
directions  here  given)  oy  the  most  inexperienced 
learner,  who  will  inscnsiblv,  as  it  were,  be  taught, 
without  an^  knowledge  the  science  of  music, 
to  distinffuiah  the  various  expressions  and  ms- 
slons  which  music  is  intended  to  convey.  The 
accordeon  hdns  so  well  known,  any  detailed 
aeeonnt  h«re  ofits  dxe  or  shape  seems  to  be  un- 
necessary. The  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  wind  upon  metallic  springs.  Each 
spring  is  fixed  in  a  metal  frame,  and  placed  in  a 
small  groove  or  channel  under  the  diffraent  keys ; 
the  wind,  passing  cither  into  or  from  the  hdlows, 
causes  the  spring  to  vibrate  immediately  when  a 
k^  is  pressed.  The  touch  is  particularly  Iwht, 
the  articulation  distinct,  and  the  performer  has 
the  means  of  increasing  or  tliTnininhiiig  the  tone 
■t  pleasuze.   Accordeona,  though  now  much 


mann&otnred  in  this  connby, have fbrmerlybeeE 
chiefljr  made  in  France  and  Oermany.  Those 
made  in  France  should  be  held  in  the  right  hand, 
and  those  in  Germany  in  the  left.  "Ihey  may  he 
played  either  in  a  sitting  or  standing  position ; 
the  former  is  bett*^:  adapted  to  ladies.  It  may 
here  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  on 
every  accordeon,  the  first  finger  of  either  hand 
shoidd  always  be  placed  upon  that  end  of  the 
instrument  which  produces  the  lowest  note. 
While  sitting,  the  end  of  the  accordeon  may  be 
supported  by  resting  it  upon  the  knee,  which 
should  be  raised  by  placing  the  foot  upon  an 
ottoman,  carefully  remarking  that  tiie  leather 
folds  of  the  bellows  are  Quite  clear  &om  touching 
any  part  of  the  dress.  When  the  performer  is 
standing,  the  instrument  may  he  supported  by 
the  thumb,  either  by  pressing  the  inside  of  it 
against  the  under  part  of  the  hrass  rail,  whidi  is 
fixed  and  runs  along  at  the  back  of  the  keys,  or 
by  passiug  the  thumb  so  &r  into  the  loop  as  will 
enable  the  fingers  to  reach  the  extreme  kcj-s  with 
ease  and  facility.  The  first,  second,  thinl,  and 
fourth  fingers  should  he  in  readiness  to  press  any 
of  the  kevs,  marked  1,  2, 3, 1,  ftc. ;  the  other  keys 
are  used  by  extending  the  little  finger,  or  by  re- 
moving the  hand  towards  that  end  of  tite  instru- 
ment. The  other  hand  should  hold  the  opposite 
ride  of  the  accordeon,  the  thumb  resting  on  one 
of  the  ebony  or  pearl  slips,  and  the  seoond,  third, 
and  fourth  fingers  on  the  qppoidte  sidi^  the  first 
finger  bong  left  at  liberty  to  open  the  valve  when 
necessary.  The  two  keys  which  are  affixed  at 
the  opposite  directions  of  the  instrument,  when 
raised,  mjike  an  accompaniment,  humonizing  with 
the  whole  of  the  keys  in  fix>nt,  and  may  be  used 
or  not,  at  pleasure.  Each  key  produces  two 
chorda,  if  the  end  keys  are  raised*  voA  two  sin- 
gle notei^  if  the  end  keys  are  closed ;  one  by 
drawing  the  bellows  outmrd,  the  other  by  press- 
ing the  bellows  inward ;  so  that,  on  every  accor- 
deon, there  are  twice  as  many  notes  as  there 
ore  keys.  Those  instruments  which  have  the 
accompaniment  stops  fixed  in  front,  at  the  bot- 
tom, require  the  preasnre  of  the  Booond  and  third 
fingers,  to  keep  them  open,  as  long  as  the  dura* 
tion  of  the  haimonios  u  necessary.  Shoidd  it 
be  required  to  repeat  a  chord,  after  the  b^ows 
hare  been  quite  compressed,  or  expanded,  the 
first  finger  must  open  uie  valve,  that  the  air  may 
escape  during  the  reaction  of  the  bellows,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  production  of  another  sound. 
The  bellows,  by  being  gradually  opened,  augment 
or  suppress  the  sound  at  pleasure :  the  quicker 
the  motion,  tiie  louder  the  tone,  and  vieo  vend. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  not  to  move  the 
bellows  without  a  key  or  the  valve  being  opened ; 
for  should  both  be  shut,  and  the  bellows  moved, 
the  instrument,  by  being  nearly  air-tight,  might 
be  considerably  injured.  A  ^furative  represen- 
tation is  added  to  all  the  following  scales,  which 
will  enable  persons,  without  much  knowledge  of 
music,  to  play  on  the  accordeon.  The  figures, 
which  are  counted  upwards  from  the  key  pro- 
ducing the  lowest  note,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  placed 
under  or  over  the  notes,  describe  what  keys  are 
to  ho  touched ;  and  witluntt  any  ether  mark  over 
them,  the  bellows  must  always  be  drawn  out- 
wards.  When  this  sign,  A,  occiirs,  the  bellows 

should  be  pressed  inwards.   The  dash  lines  

— ,  after  a  figure,  indicate  that  the  note  is  to  be 
produced  on  the  key  last  pressed,  by  the  move- 
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ment  of  the  bellows  only.  A*,  when  used,  slurwB 
that  tlie  TalTO  is  to  be  opened,  to  allow  the  bel- 
lows to  contract,  or  expand,  for  the  succGcding 
note,  AS  occasion  may  require.  Tho  length  of 
each  note  depends  on  tho  performer ;  tho  slower 
the  boUowB  are  mored,  the  longer  the  dnration, 
and  the  converse.  To  make  a  uiakc,  tho  instru- 
ment  should  be  held  very  firmly  in  one  hand,  and 
after  tho  bellows  have  been  drawn  out  about  four 
inches,  tho  other  hand  should  moTo  them  iu  and 
out,  with  a  quick,  tremulous  motion.  Tho  scalea 
are  all  written  in  the  key  of  C.  as  that  key  is  the 
most  easy ;  and  melodies  for  the  accordcon,  may 
bo  all  etuuly  transposed  into  that  key.  Accordeon 
music  is  generally  written  in  the  key  of  C. 

All  exercises  and  melodies,  fingered  for  the 
accordcon,  'n-ith  6  keys,  may  be  played  with  equal 
fiicility  on  those  with  8,  10,  or  12  keys,  if  tho 
key-note,  which  is  the  second  key  on  each  of  the 
latter  instrumentat  be  conndcrod  as  the  firi4t, 
omitting,  in  the  ctdculation,  ihe  lowest  key  en- 
tirely. The  leamra  should  be  very  porticuhur 
in  learning  tJxo  scale ;  for  if  well  acquainted  vritii 
the  manner  of  producing  crory  note  in  tho  scale, 
any  piece  of  music  can  bo  played,  as  notes  in  the 
some  sitoation  axe  always  made  the  same  way. 

ScvU  of  tht  Rtmdt  Ateviian  vAk  6  Keyi. 

t  — nil  jh«  Omrll. 


Bsrfon. 

"i     at     0  varaASOBire 

Ik  I  Am  Mt.  I  Dm.  in.  »   r»riB»>l  Dnwi. 

Note.— Accordoon  niule  dm  be  Augend  dUfcmittj  In  dif- 
ftreiit  txxilu.  TlulMnMV  wIUm  able  t0jiiilKe,baweTer,  when 
■nj  change  of  aunreBMit  la  the  bdlowi  baeoBm  MceMuj. 

Aole  itftkM  Rtndt  JMordta»,  leitk  B,  10^  aatf  18  Xtju. 
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OCDEFOABCDEFOSODEFa 

ACICOKDANSO.   (L)   Tniiii«.   In  time. 

ACCOKDAKE.  (I.)  To  agrecin  aound;  to 
become  in  tune;  to  pot  in  tone. 

ACCOKDATURA.  (L)  The  scale  or  toning 
ofthpopen  strings  of  any  instnuuent;  the  notes 


O-,  D,  A*  and  E  fiam  the  aeaordalim  o£  the 
violin. 

ACCOKDER.   One  that  tunes  instramentfl. 

ACCORD.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone.  This 
is  a  French  word,  and  is  formed,  according  to 
some  authors,  Iromtho  Latin  ad  cor;  but  others, 
with  Aiore  probabiUty,  deriro  it  from  the  French 
corde,  a  string  or  cord,  on  account  of  the  agree- 
able unison  between  the  sounds  of  two  strings 
strudc  at  the  same  time.  Wlirace  alao  stnne  of 
the  consonants  in  music  came  to  be  called  i^tra- 
e^ordi,  haxaduxrdtt  &c>t  which  are  chords  t£  a 
fburthandasixth.  When  two  or  more  volcea  or  in- 
struments are  perfectly  in  tune  with  respect  to 
each  other,  and  their  tones  blend  and  intermix, 
so  as  to  form  one  consonant  and  harmonious  re* 
suit,  they  are  said  to  accord.  Accont  is  generally 
used  as  concord,  and  has  the  same  meaning. 

ACCORD,  (noun.)  S}-nonymouBwitheAon(,- 

as,  tho  accord  of  the  sixth,  &c. 

ACCORIMBANI,  AGOSTINO,  a  Roman 
composer,  produced  several  operas,  and  other 
worka,  between  the  years  1780  and  1790. 

ACCORIMBONI,  BALDASSARO.  Anltal- 
ian  church  composer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ACCRESSBfEXTO.  (I.)  The  increase  of  a 
sound  in  duratiou.  A  point  of  addition,  or  a  dot 
placed  after  a  note,  increases  its  length  one  half. 

ACCRES.  (I.)  A  term  tho  sense  of  which 
is  similar  to  that  of  tho  word  auffmmtation;  as, 
pwtto  ^aocressimento,  the  point  of  augmentatim. 

A  CEMB^VLO,  or  A  CEMB.  (I.)  For  the 
harpcdchord.  Since  the  happy  invention  of  the 
grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  this  expression,  to- 
gether with  llie  butrnment  to  which  it  alludes, 
has  moch  declined. 

ACFTABULTJM.  (L.)  An  ancient  instm- 
ment  of  munc 

ACHTELNOTK  German  term  fbr  an  eighth 
or  qusnr. 

ACKEBMANN,  HADAHE.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Bachmann.  In  the  year  1796,  abo 
was  first  female  singer  at  the  Konigsberg  Theatre, 
and  performed  the  principal  puts  in  Uoaart's 

operas. 

ACOEMETiE.  A  certain  order  (tf  ancient 
monks,  whose  principal  oetablishmenta  were 
among  the  Eastern  nations,  llieir  appellatioD 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  akoimao,  {oat  to 
sleep  in  bed,)  because  they  performed  their  reli- 
gious offices  (chiefly  consistii^  of  singing)  both 
night  and  day.  Tox  this  purpose,  thoy  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  vho  Toclieiiicd 
alternately. 

ACOLYTHI,  (Or.)  ACOLYTES.  Young 
persons  employed  in  tho  Romi-sh  church  to 
light  the  tapen,  carry  the  candlenlicks  at  the  cel- 
leoration  of  all  offices  in  which  music  and  eing- 
ii^;  are  introduced,  to  prepare  the  r>everal  articles 
used  in  the  mass,  ana  occasionally  to  chant  in 
the  choirs. 

ACOLYTHIA  (Or.)  The  order  of  service 
observed  in  the  Greek  church.  This  term  ia 
also  applied  separately  to  the  hymns,  psalms, 
ftc,  ti£  which  that  servioa  is  principally  composed. 

ACOrsmcS.  a  word  flnt  ^plied  by  11. 
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Sauveor  to  the  theory  of  soonds.  B?  the  knowl- 
edge of  acoustics,  we  are  enabled  to  determino 
the  relation  of  toueri,  and  tho  ratios  of  the  har- 
monic iutervald,  as  produced  hy  the  various  vibra- 
tious  of  dilTerent  ohordu,  and  other  souorous 
bodies.  Aeoustlca,  indeed,  comprehend  nothing 
lo9s  than  the  whole  theoretical  portion  of  muiiic, 
as  <UacoT^cd  and  laid  dows  by  Ariatoxcuus, 
Pythagoras,  La.iU8,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  and  others 
among  the  great  iiathcrd  of  musical  Bciencc.  -  AVe 
may  call  acouuticti  the  scienco  which  teaches  the 
phycdcal  lawd  and  phenomena  of  sound  and 
Searing.  Samal  important  Acts  concerning 
sound  must  haro  boon  known  at  a  very  early 
period.  Tho  tuning  of  tho  lyre,  and  various  other 
instruments,  which  are  coeval  with  remotest  an- 
tiquity, necesiiarily  implies  an  acquaintance  with 
the  lact  that,  as  we  diminish  the  length  of  mu- 
sical stiingB,  or  increase  thdr  tension,  we  render 
their  tone  more  acute.  We  have,  howorcr,  no 
reason  to  beUore  that,  till  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  relation  which  subsliitfl  between  the 
lengths  of  strings  producing  the  various  notes  of 
music  About  this  time,  Pythagoras  gave  a  cor- 
rect dotenninotiim  of  the  ratios  bctwe^  different 
souud;!.  Tho  anoonts  certainly  socm  to  have 
uudcTJtood  some  principles  in  acoustics  which 
we  have  lost ;  or,  at  least,  they  appUed  them  bet- 
ter. They  contrived  to  convey  the  voice  distinct- 
ly in  their  huge  theatres,  by  means  of  pipes, 
which  created  uo  echo  or  confusion.  Our  churches 
and  theatres  are  yet  much  too  large,  tltough  wo 
do  not  need  pipes  or  speaking  tubes.  If  we  rub 
our  moijtcncd  finger  ^ng  edge  of  a  drink- 
ing ghus,  or  draw  a  bow  across  tho  strings  of  a 
violin,  we  can  in  both  coses  procure  sounds 
which  remain  undiminL'hed  in  mtensity  as  long 
as  Uie  opoation  by  which  they  are  excited  in 
continued.  If  we  strike  two  bells,  one  of  lead, 
and  the  other  of  brass,  the  sound  of  the  former  is 
feeble  and  momentary,  comx>arcd  with  that  of  the 
latter;  so  wo  see,  that,  though  bodies  all  sound, 
yet  the  sounds  produced  are  not  all  &Uke.  The 
circumstances  which  affect  tho  sounds  of  bodies 
are,  their  form,  their  magnitude,  thdr  density, 
tho  mode  by  which  they  are  excited,  and  the 
comparative  force  of  the  power  by  which  they 
vibrate.  Musical  sounds  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  phikwophers  more  than  any  other 
class  of  sounds.  Tiio  superior  precision  with 
which  the  oar  can  estimate  any  variation  in  pitch 
renders  those  sounds  more  easily  compared ;  and 
the  vibrations  of  sonorous  hodica,  which  produce 
them,  are,  on  account  of  their  superior  umplieity 
of  form,  more  easily  investigated.  A  music^ 
string  ia  of  a  uniform  thickuouti,  and  is  stretched 
between  two  pt^ts,  by  a  forco  much  greater  than 
ita  weight.  The  Btretching  force  irtiich  is  ap- 
plied is  generally  conceived  as  measured  by  the 
weight  which  would  occasion  an  equal  teimon. 
The  sound  which  a  string  gives,  thus  stretched, 
or  in  this  mode  of  vibration,  is  called  ita  funda- 
mfOat  sound.  Tho  tone  of  a  string  becomes 
more  aotttc  as  wo  increase  its  tension,  or  dimin- 
ish its  length,  and  tho  weight  of  a  given  portion. 
On  this  Saat  depend,  for  the  most  part,  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  producing  tho  several  musical 
sounds  on  stringed  instruments.  Wind  iiistru- 
ments  constitute  one  of  the  genera  of  those 
which  pwfotm  their  vibrations  longitudinally; 
Kod  though  the  air  whioh  vibrates  la  all  of 


them  is  the  same,  yet  they  admit  of  such  a  va- 
riety in  their  lorm,  and  derive  such  difTorcnt 
characters  Irom  this  variety,  that  tlioy  may  bo 
r^^arded  as  &  genua  not  less  cxtousive  and  im- 
portant than  the  class  of  bodies  which  vibrate 
by  tension.  ObscrTationB  have  been  made  to 
ascintain  tho  rate  at  which  aoond  travels  through 
tho  air ;  and  the  mean  result  is,  that  all  sounds 
travel  at  about  the  velocity  of  1130  I'cot  in  a 
second  of  timo.  A  musical  souud  consi^fci  of  a 
scries  of  undulations  which  arrive  at  the  oar  st 
equal  intervals  of  time,  and  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  depends  on  the  lei^th  of  the  interval  be- 
tween each  impression.  Ma-ocal  sounds  can 
therefore  bo  produced,  not  only  by  the  isochro- 
nous vibration's  of  souorous  bodies,  but  also  by 
any  other  mode  iu  which  a  rapid  succession  of 
equidistant  impulses  can  be  communicated  to 
the  cor,  whether  those  impulses  originate  trom 
tlio  same  or  diffsront  sourceo.  The  aounda  pro- 
duced by  instruments  are  chiefly  musical. 
Kratzenatcin  and  Kempclen  have,  however,  by 
making  experiments  on  the  effects  of  pipes  of 
diflbrent  forms,  succeeded  in  constructmg  such 
OS  will  imitate  very  accurately  the  different 
vowel  sounds  produced  by  tho  human  voice, 
llic  speaking  trumpet  is  an  instrument  intended 
for  transmitting  sound  to  considerable  distances 
in  a  particular  direction.  'l*he  form  whioh  is 
usually  given  to  the  hearing  trumpet  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  spenking  trumpet  in  being  a  cone, 
truncated  near  its  summit ;  but  drScrs  trom  it  iu 
being  sometimes  of  a  curved  form.  The  summit 
of  the  cone  w  placed  in  the  ear,  and  tho  wide 
extremity  turned  towards  the  point  &Dm  which 
tho  sound  comes.  The  effect  of  this  instrument 
is  to  augment  sound  considerably.  Sound  may 
be  conveyed  to  much  greater  distances  by  b^ng 
confined  in  pipoj.  Such  pipes  are  frequently 
used  iu  coffee- rooms  and  taverns  for  conveyii^ 
orders  to  the  attendants.  Captain  Parry,  during 
the  cold  experienced  in  Winter  Harbor,  was  sur- 
prised at  the  great  distance  at  which  the  human 
voice  could  be  heard.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  often 
heard  people  distinctly  conversing,  in  a  common 
toue  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  to- 
day, I  heard  a  man  onging  to  himsoll',  as  he 
wiuked  along  the  beach,  at  even  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  this."  Tlie  strong  tendency  of  sound 
to  ascend  has  also  a  ereat  effect.  Humboldt 
has  remarked,  that  tlie  baiking  of  a  dog  has  been 
hoard  when  the  listener  was  iu  a  balloon,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  three  miles.  It  ha^  also  been 
noticed,  that  from  the  ridge  of  the  Table  Mouu- 
tain,  which  is  3300  feet  high,  and  the  upper 
part  of  which  rises  perpendicohirly  at  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  Ci^e  Town,  every  noise 
made  below,  oven  the  word  of  ctmunand  on  the 
parade,  may  be  distinctly  heard. 

ACTOR.  Musical  actors  were  primitively  no 
more  than  singing  men.  The  dnmi,  iu  its 
origin,  conamted  of  a  simple  chorus,  who  sang 
hymns  and  songs.  An  actor,  mnncally  speak- 
ing, is  a,  singer  whose  piofossion  it  is  to  rep- 
resent human  nature  1^  action,  speech,  and 
musical  intonatiim. 

ACTS.  Acts  arc  those  parts  of  an  opera  or 
musical  eotertainmottt,  the  separMums  of  which 
from  each  other  form  the  first  and  grand  diviakm 
of  the  ^ece ;  cUvlsions  whlol^  iu  some  respeotip 
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an  to  the  whole  drama  -what  the  ■cones  of  an 
act  am  to  the  vhole  of  that  act 

ACnS,  ABBE,  wrote  about  the  yeax  1788. 
ia  the  Minrnm  dt  tAcad.  Eoyalo  da  Scieaut,  ob- 
BervBtions  on  the  echo  in  the  cnthodral  of 
Girgcnti,  also  on  the  celebrated  Ear  of  Dio- 

nyniua. 

ACT  TUNES.  Those  pieces  peribnned  at 
theatres  between  the  diiferent  acta  of  any  play 
periormed  upon  the  stage. 

ACl^MEX.  (L.)  A worduaed  bythe  aucienbi 
in  Bignifieation  of  the  fiilleBt  or  keen  eat  sound  of 
the  voice. 

ACUTE.  Sharp;  Bomething  piercing ;  a  term 
apphctt  to  any  sound  that  is  sluirp,  or  hi^h,  in 
respect  to  somo  other  liound ;  a  tone  which  13 
flhiu-p,  slirill,  aud  high  j  in  which  bcuso  the 
word  Rteada  opi>OHed  to  (/rave.  Soujidfl  con- 
eiderod  aa  ncutc,  and  grave,  that  Li,  in  relation  of 
gravity  and  acutene.4.'s  constitute  what  wc  call 
tune  —  the  foundation  of  all  liarmony. 

ACUTEXESS.  The  opposite  of  ^ri^y.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  acuteucu  and  gravity,  abso- 
lutely ao  called  ;  they  are  only  relations  ;  bo  that 
tho  same  sounds  may  bo  either  acute  or  grave, 
according  to  that  other  sound  they  refer  or  are 
cnm])area  to.  The  degrees  of  gravity  and  ocuto- 
neaa,  in  foct,  moke  so  many  tones  or  tunes  of 
voice  or  sound.  Acutenoas,  thon,  is  that  quality 
which  constitutes  the  shriUuesa  of  any  sound. 

AD.    ^L.)    At,  to,  &c. ;  as,  ad  libitum. 

ADAGIO,  or  ADA'O,  formerly  ADASIO. 
(L)  llio  word  adagio  signifiej  the  second  de- 
gree, iiom  slow  to  quick ;  and  is  generally 
applied  to  music,  not  only  meant  to  be  performed 
in  a  slow  time,  but  al»o  with  grace  and  embel- 
ludtmeut.  It  iit,  likewiiw,  frequently  used  sub- 
stantively ;  as  when  we  say,  "  an  adagio  of 
Pergoleic,"  "an  adatjio  of  Bocthoveu,"  Sec. 
Adagio  is  applied  to  express  tender  and  plaintive 
emotions.  'Ilic  Italian  word  denotes  a  degree  or 
distinctuG^  of  time,  the  slowest  of  any  except 
grave,  and  should  bo  performed  slowly  aud  lei- 
surely. Ado,  in  an  abbreviation  of  this  term; 
a  very  slow  degree  of  movement,  demanding 
much  taste  and  expreutaon  in  the  potformance. 

ADAGIO-ADAGIO.  (I.)  A  double  retarda- 
tion of  time,  nearly  as  slow  as  grave,  and  twice  as 
slow  OS  adagio. 

ADAGIO  ASSAL  (L)  More  slow,  or  very 
alow. 

ADAGIO  CANTABILE  E  SOSTEXUTO. 
(L)  This  phraiio  implies  that  the  air  or  move- 
ment to  which  it  is  proKxod  U  to  be  performed  in 
a  kIow  time,  and  with  a  graceful,  omamoital, 
and  sustained  cxpre^on. 

ADAGISSIMO.  (L)  Almost  as  slow  as  grave. 

ADAGIO  FATETICO.  (L)  Slow  and  pa- 
thetic. 

ADAM,  ADOLPH  CHARLES,  son  of  Louis 
Adnm,  bnm  nt  Fnris  in  1803,  and  became  pupil  at 
the  Conservatoire  in  1817,  than  studied  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  with  Reicha,  and  after- 
wards formed  his  style  with  Boicldlcu.  Ilia  first 
attempts  at  compotddon  were  iantadas  and  va- 
riations for  the  piano.  In  this  form  he  was 
quite  proliAo,  also  in  aira  and  ooncortcd  pieces  for 


vaudevilles  and  opmettes,  performed  at  the  minor 
theatres.  His  opera,  Pierre  et  Catharine,  was 
performed  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  February, 
1829,  and  well  received,  as  evincing  talent,  and 
perhaps  too  groat  faciUty.  DanUowa,  another 
opera  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  some  theatre 
in  1^30,  showed  stul  more  power.  From  this 
time  his  productions  sncceodcd  one  another  with 
great  rapidity.  Some  of  thc:%  were  too  ephem- 
eral to  -warrant  a  hope  that  Adam's  name  would 
live;  but  in  1833  his  Pmacril  appeared  —  nwork, 
says  M.  F<;tis,  of  more  force,  dramatic  sentiment, 
and  novelty  in  its  ideas,  than  ho  had  put  into 
any  of  his  earlier  efforts.  In  1832,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  grand 
baUet  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Adolph 
Adam  utiR  figures  amon^  the  most  active  com- 
jMKicrs  for  the  Opera  Comiquc,  aud  many  of  his 
sparkling  opcnL*,  as  "  Richard  Ctcur  de  Lion," 
"  Le  Brasseur  de  Prctttm,"  "  Le  PottiiUon  de  Loi^- 
jttmeau,"  &c.,  enjoy  great  popularity.  He  has 
also  compot>cd  sacred  music,  among  other  pieces 
one  called  the  "  Mass  of  St  CeciUa."  During 
the  pa.st  year  ho  composed  tho  *■  Cantata,"  at 
tho  Opera  Comique,  in  honor  oTtho  President 
Louis  Xapolcon. 

ADAM  DE  FULD  A  A  monk  of  Franconia. 
composer  of  somo  church  music  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

AD^Uf,  D.  VICENTE,  a  masidan  at  Ma- 
drid, published  there,  in  1786,  "  Instraotunu  in 

Composition." 

ADAM,  L0LT:S,  of  Paris,  was  bom  about 
1760,  at  Miettersholtz,  near  the  Rhine.  His 
first  master  on  tho  harpsichord  was  one  of  his 
relations,  an  excellent  amateur ;  he  had  aftcr- 
warda  lessons  on  the  piano,  for  some  months, 
from  an  organist  of  Strasburg,  by  the  name  of 
Hopp,  who  died  about  the  year  1800  ;  but  Adam 
was  more  especially  indebted,  for  the  science 
and  talent  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
proics.'jors  of  the  piano,  to  hin  umis.ii;4ted  study  of 
the  writings  of  E.  Uach,  Handel,  Scarlatti, 
Mozart,  and  Clementi.  Adam,  when  young, 
taught  himself  the  violin  and  tltc  harp,  as  aL» 
eompoHition,  the  knowledge  of  which  bo  obtained 
from  the  writings  of  Matthefton,  Fux,  Marpurg, 
aud  other  Cormaus.  He  arrived  at  Paris  at  the 
ago  of  seventeen,  meaning  to  follow  muinc  as 
a  profession,  and  made  his  dibid  as  a  compo:'Cr 
by  two  conci^tantc  symphonies  for  the  harp  and 
pumo,  with  the  violui,  which  -were  executed  at 
the  Spiritual  Concerto,  and  were  tho  fimt  of  tho 
kind  Uiat  had  been  heard.  Alter  this  he  applied 
him'^elf  to  teaching  and  composition.  In  I'l^l, 
he  was  appointed  prole.'^ur  of  tho  piano  at  the 
Conservatory,  where  he  formed  a  great  number 
of  excellent  pupiln,  among  whom  the  moi^t  known 
are  Kalkbrennor,  F.  Chaulieu,  Mra-land,  Henri  lo 
Moine,  SiC.  Adam's  works  are,  "  A  Method  of 
Fbigcring  for  the  Piano,"  "  A  Method  for  Piauo- 
Playing,  adopted  by  the  Conservatory  and  allothcr 
Schools  of  Music  in  France,"  various  sonatas,  &c. 

ADAMI  DA  BOLSENA,  AKDREA.  One 
of  the  chapel-ma-fters  to  tho  pope  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  conturj'.  He  published,  in  1711, 
"  lustructiom  tmc  properly  directing  the  Chor- 
isters of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  both  for  the  Ordi- 
nary and  Extraordinary  Scrrices,"  in  4to.  Be 
died  in  1742. 
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ADAMI  ERNEST,  DANIEL,  wu  di- 
rector of  mosio  at  Lsndshut,  and  published,  in 
1750,  &  work  entitled  "  Roflectioiis  on  the  Triple 
Eeho  at  the  Entrsjice  of  the  Forest  of  Adenbach, 
in  BohomiM,"  in  4to.  He  also  wrote  •<  Diaeorta- 
tiona  on  the  Sublimo  Beauties  of  the  Canticles  as 
eoug  at  Divine  Setjiieo,"  in  Syo.,  Leipsio,  1766. 

ADAML  Compofler  of  a  qiiataor  for  the  flute, 
&c.,  published  at  Mamborg. 

ADAMS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1783.  He 
bc^an  hia  musical  studies  iiuder  Dr.  Bu«by,  at 
about  dorcn  years  of  ago.  In  1802,  he  waa  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Carlisle  Chapel,  Lambeth, 
where  he  officiated  till  1814,  in  which  year  he 
was  ohosen  (after  a  compotitiou  againit  twenty- 
eight  other  can^dates)  organist  of  St.  I^ul'a, 
Deptford.  In  his  writings  and  extempore  per- 
formances he  makes  free  use  both  of  the  strict 
and  florid  styles,  and  i->  knon-u  to  have  carefully 
Btndiod  the  works  of  Seba»tian  Bach,  Haydn,  and 
.  Mozart.  The  following  are  among  the  principal 
compodtions  of  T.  Adams :  <*  Six  V^duntariei," 
pijblLihcd  in  1812 ;  "  Scots  wha  hoe  with  Wal- 
lace bled,"  with  variations  for  the  or^n,  (May- 
hew  ;)  "  Adette  Jidelet,"  with  Tariatioua  ;  *'  A 
Bo^e  Tree  in  full  Bearing,"with  variations;  Faesi- 
eUo'a  "  QttatU  o  piu  beUoy"  with  vaiiations,  (the 
laut  three  pieces  at  dementi's ;)  "  Deh  pnadi," 
and  *•  My  10  Janet,"  both  with  wiationa,  (Har- 
monic Institution :)  *•  ^  Fnguw  for  the  Organ," 
(dementi ;)  •*  Thne  Voluntaries  for  the  Organ," 
CHodsolL) 

ADAMS,  HISS.  A  pioSBMor  of  the  piano- 
forte at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Moaic. 

ADAMUS,  DOBENSIS,  abbot  of  a  mon- 
astery near  Hereford,  in  England,  wrote,  in  the 
year  1200,  "  Radimcnta  Mutiof"  (The  Rudi- 
ments of  Music.) 

ADASia  Old  fonn  or  ASAOIO,  which  IM. 

ADCOCK.  ABRAHAM.  An  Ei^lish  com- 
poeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centiiry. 

ADCOCK.  JAMES,  master  to  the  choristers 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  was  bom  in  1778, 
at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  1786,  ho  was 
admitted  a  chorister  of  his  majesty's  Chapd  of  St. 
George^  liVindsor,  and  of  the  College  of  Eton, 
when  he  receired  bis  mnsicil  education  under 
Dr.  Aylward  and  Mr.  Sexton,  organist  of  St. 
Geoi^e,  Windsor.  In  1797,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  lay  clerks  of  St.  Ucorgo's  Chapel,  and  in 
1799,  wai  appointed  to  the  same  situation  at  Eton 
College,  both  of  which  places  he  gave  np  on  being 
nominated  lay  clerk  of  King's,  IVinity,  and  St. 
John's  Colleges,  Oambridge.  Adcock'ii  principal 
compositions  are  gleei«;  viz.,  "Three  Oleea,  ded- 
icated to  Sir  Patrick  Bloke,"  (BirchallQ  "Hark 
how  the  Bees,"  glee,  four  voices,  (Preston ;) 
"Welcome  Mirth,"  glee,  three  voices,  (Gould- 
ing ;)  &c.  Adicock  uso  published  rudiments  of 
ua^g,  with  about  thirty  aolfaggif  to  assist  par- 
sons who  wish  to  sing  at  sight. 

ADDED  LINES.  Short  additional  Imes  atitcr 
above  or  below  tlw  staiC  which  are  used  when 
moie  than  nine  degrees  are  wanted. 


ADDED  SIXTH.  A  sixth  addod  to  aAinda- 
mental  cdund. 

ADDIMABI,  LUIGI,  a  Florentine  noUe- 
man,  composed  a  mu'^icol  drama,  entitled  ".Re- 
berto."   He  died  in  1703. 

ADDISON,  JOHN.  The  son  of  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  bom  in  Eugland  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

Addison  flrst  diMovered  a  propenfrity  to  muaic 
when  at  school ;  whore,  beginning  with  the  flage- 
olet, and  proceeding  to  the  flute,  baisoon,  and 
violin,  he  soon  made  a  couspicuons  figure  in  Us 
village  choir.  About  this  time  a  Mil-w  AViUems, 
(niece  to  the  celebrated  Krinhold,)  being  left  al- 
most destitute  hj  the  loss  of  her  parents,  and 
knowing  the  intimacy  that  had  existed  between 
the  families,  churned  the  protection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Addiion.  She  possatsed  a  fine  voice  and 
conuderable  tast*^  which  soon  captivated  J.  Ad- 
dison, and  flrnt  made  him  conceive  the  idea  of 
pursuing  mu.iic  m  a  profession,  particularly  as  it 
would  afibrd  him  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
her  talent ;  they  were  married,  and  she  soon  af- 
ter sang  at  Vauxhall,  with  great  succeas. 

After  this  she  wai  engaged  to  pwform  at  the 
private  theatre  in  DnbUn. 

Hie  interval  between  the  elofdng  of  Vauxhall 
and  the  opening  of  the  Dublin  Theatre  was  filled 
up  by  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Francis  Aickin, 
at  liverpool :  here  it  was  that  Acktison  first 
stepped  mto  the  profession. 

Addison  next  wrat  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
appointed  director  and  superintendent  tA  the  or- 
chestra, which  was  then  cmnposed  of  ama  tears, 
among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  Col- 
onel Lambert  Walpole,  Counstdlor  Curran,  &c. 
Here  ho  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  counter- 
point ;  and  was  soon  employed  to  compose  the 
orchratra  accompaniments  to  the  musical  |deces 
wUeh  wore  performed  there. 

The  ensuing  summer,  he  and  his  wife  returned 
to  lix-erpool,  where  they  were  engaged  at  both 
the  theatre  and  the  concerts.  Being  now  anxious 
to  try  lu8  ability  as  a  composer  of  on  original 
melody,  he  caused  Mrs.  Addison  to  sing  one  of 
his  songs  at  a  roheaxsal,  giving  it  out  as  a  manu- 
Bcrqit  by  Shield;  it  plMMd  so  much,  that  he  was 
requested  to  let  it  be  performed  at  the  -aaxt  con- 
cert: he  consented;  out  his  vanity  would  not 
permit  him  longer  to  conceal  the  real  composer, 
which  he  was  flattered  by  finding  did  not  lessen 
the  success  of  the  ballad. 

From  Idverpool,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  on  on  ongagemeot  for  two  sea^ 
sons,  at  a  very  liberal  salary.  His  attrition  was 
now  chi^y  devoted  to  Mrs.  Addison's  improve- 
ment, in  which  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  she 
maintuned  a  high  rank  as  a  vocal  performer, 
notwithstanding  such  powerful  opponents  at  the 
othn  theatre  as  Miss  Pool,  late  Mrs.  DidEons,  uid 
Mrs.  Second. 

The  following  nunmor,  hir  fothsr^s  oflUrs 
called  Addison  to  London,  whither  he  carried  his 
wife,  and  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent 
Garden,  who  heard  her,  was  pleased,  and  instant- 
ly engaged  her  for  as  long  as  she  could  reoiain 
btfbre  lur  Dublin  engagement. 

They  next  returned  to  DuUin ;  where,  hcsidfls 
his  theatrical  engagement,  Addism  now  became 
in  great  request  as  a  sii^fa^  master,  and  taught 
in  saveud  noblemen's  Among  nis 
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pupils  he  had  the  honor  of  reckoning  Lady  Char- 
lotte Packenham,  afterwards  Duche^  of  TVd- 
liiurtou. 

Thinkinit  that  ntill  more  might  be  done  for  Mrs. 
Addidon's  improTcment;  he  pa<«ncd  part  of  the 
next  summer  aud  autumn  in  Bath,  and  phwed 
her  audcr  the  celebrated  Kauzzini,  who  wa'i  vray 
much  pleased  with  facr,  and  spoke  in  such  hand- 
ftome  tcm-s  of  her  tuition,  that  Addison  declared 
him  iclt'  hor  master,  and  that  he  had  a  double 
motive  fin  brinj^x  Iter  tA  him,  as  he  expected  to 
receive  much  benefit  himwlf,  byiritneKdng  im 
manner  of  imtructing ;  Hiifl  was  pleBsantly  re- 
ceived, and  an  altendjuice  on  liim  for  iome  months 
gratitiod  all  parties. 

From  Bath  they  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
they  remained  three  years  at  the  public  theatre, 
nndcr  the  management  of  Mr.  Jonen,  who  liad 
become  the  patentee ;  the  summcm  were  passed 
in  excuitfiong  to  different  partt  of  the  country,  in 
the  manner  of  the  London  theatrical  metcorH. 

About  thii  time  Bellamy,  with  whom  Addison 
was  on  the  clofctt  terms  of  friend:tbip,  became  a 
joint  proprietor  of  the  Manchc^cr  Theatre  with 
Mr.  Waid;  aud  with  him  Addiaon  made  an  en- 
f^agoment  for  himself  and  wife,  as  also  fbr  the 
coucort3  at  the  same  place,  and  thote  at  Livcr- 
pooL  After  some  mouths'  residence  at  Manches- 
ter, domciitic  events  induced  Mr.  Addison  to  give 
up  the  musical  profc^'iiion ;  and  he  sought  a  per- 
son who  was  conversant  with  the  cotton  trade, 
collected  the  property  he  had,  and  commenced 
manufacturer.  In  this  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  other  times ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  turned  the 
chief  of  hu  capital  into  good.-*,  than  the  war  re- 
commenced, and  his  stock  was  deteriorated  full 
twenty  per  cent,  in  value.  He  now  consulted  his 
fiiends,  who  gave  him  hopes  that  affiura  would 
mend ;  bnt  the.ic  were  delusive,  for  they  gradu- 
ally declined;  till  despairing;  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  he  called  his  fteditor^  together,  and  found 
no  diffieultr  in  persuading  them  to  take  charge 
of  the  goods,  convert  them  into  cosh,  pay  them- 
selves, and  remit  the  balance,  if  any,  to  him  in 
London. 

Previously  to  quitting  Manchester,  ho  re- 
mained, however,  a  sliort  time,  and  composed  the 
music  of  a  pantomime;  soon  after  ho  went  to 
Che:itor  with  BcUamy,  and  composed  an  opera, 
written  by  a  lady  of  that  place. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  he  called  on  his  Mend 
Kelly,  who  had  for  some  time  opened  his  musical 
saloon.  The  want  of  a  scientific  person,  as  well 
01  a  man  of  butjiue.M,  to  conduct  it,  hod  long  been 
ielt,  and  proiKKwls  of  a  prc^ut  Hular>',  with  a 
pro:q>ect  of  eventuoUy  becoming  a  partner,  were 
made  to  Addison,  and  accepted.  He  was  also 
engaged  for  the  ensuing  ncanon,  to  play  the  dou- 
ble ha.is  at  tlic  Italian  opera,  at  the  ^Vucieut,  and 
at  the  Vocal  CouMOts,  whidi  idtuatious  he  held 
for  several  years. 

In  the  following  year,  KcUy  was  employed  to 
comi)oi»  the  mu:^ic  of  the  "Slcepmg  Beauty," 
written  by  Mr.  SkcfHngton,  for  Drury  Lane.  Be- 
fore beginning  tlie  music,  however,  Mrw.  Crouch 
wn.i  taken  so  ill  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  country ;  hor  ilwct«  gaining 
ground  afilictttd  KcUy  so  much  that  be  could  not 
hx  his  mind  to  compautton ;  Rtill,  the  poetry  hav- 
ing been  sent,  Addiiion  could  not  rtxiin  the  desire 
of  tn-ing  his  alnli^,  and  composed  noveral  songs 
for  the  ^eoe,  which  lie  showed  to  Mr.  Skeffing< 


ton;  at  the  same  time  observing,  that  should 
Kelly  find  himiicli'  inclined  to  compotMS  them  him- 
svL',  he  (Addiiou)  would  3Uppre-«s  his  attempts. 
Mrs.  Crouch  continuing  to  decline  Addiscm  was 
Ruffered  to  proceed ;  but  not  without  that  ma- 
picion  which  authors  and  managers  naturally  fed 
at  employing  untried  talent.  Mr.  Skeflingtou 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  words  of  the 
"  Woodland  Maid  "  adapted  to  an  air  of  Moitart's ; 
but  Addison  having  pleased  himself  with  his  own 
composition  for  tiuy-e  word's  and  ftiniing  he 
must  take  much  Hboty  with  tho  production  of 
Mozart,  to  adapt  it  to  the  metre,  proposed  that 
Gibbon,  who  was  to  sing  tho  song,  should  hear 
both  melodie!^,  without  being  told  whose  they 
were,  end  make  his  selection.  The  choice  fcU  on 
Addon's,  and  its  success  proved  that  it  was  not 
onnnlbrtunate  one  This  song  had  another  strug- 
gle fiir  eubtcnco,  and  was  only  suflexed  to  be  per- 
ibrmcd  on  the  first  night,  upon  Addison's  con- 
Kcuting  to  exchange  it,  shoidd  it  be  ineSectiTc. 
The  "  Sleeping  Beauty  "  was  poformed  upwards 
of  thirty  nights,  with  great  success. 

After  tbit,  Addison  was  engaged  to  compose  a 
piece  for  Hennr  Siddons;  bnt  the  unfintnnate 
conflagration  of  Drury  I^ne  Theatre  destroyed 
the  manuscript,  and  his  hopes  for  the  pitsent ; 
however,  Mr.  Arnold,  shortly  after  opening  the 
Lyceum  aa  an  English  Opera  llouse,  agreed  with 
H.  Siddoiis  for  the  piece ;  which  he,  having  just 
then  takpn  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  put  together 
hastily,  and  handed  to  Mr.  Arnold,  who  brought 
it  out,  having  made  first  such  additions  and  ahcr- 
ations  as  he  thought  best  adapted  to  his  company. 
It  was  the  second  opera  produced  on  tho»e  boardj^ 
"  Up  at  Xight "  being  the  first.  Phillips,  the 
eminent  Ginger,  who  had  made  a  most  successful 
d^ia  in  tho  first  opera,  was  not  less  approved  in 
the  second;  his  song  of  "  The  Young  and  Choim- 
ing  Bride "  never  miving  been  sung  without  an 
encore.  The  whole  of  the  music,  indeed,  plcai^cd 
very  much  ;  and  it  has  often  been  regretted  that 
a  diifcrcnce  between  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  author, 
about  some  further  claim  in  the  event  of  the 
opera's  exceeding  fifteen  nights,  stopped  its  ca- 
reer. 

Addison  has  composed  other  pieces  for  the 
name  theatre,  vix.,  "My  t'ndc,"  **My  Aunt," 
"  Two  Words,  or  Silent,  not  Dumb,"  *<  Free  and 

Easy,"  &c. 

For  C'-ovent  Garden  he  has  composed  the  mu- 
sic of  "  llobinct  the  Bandit,"  aud  arranged  Boici- 
dieu's  mu.sic,  as  well  as  composed  some  pieces 
in  *<  Hose  tf  Amour," 

■\Vhcn  Sir  Oeorgc  Smart  first  hod  the  oratorios 
at  Drury  Lane,  Addison  adapted  some  selections, 
from  Winter's  lavorite  operas,  to  the  saoxud  dmma 
of  "  Elijah,"  written  by  T.  W.  Moncriotfe,  Enq., 
which  was  euccoiisfully  repeated  Bcvcrol  times 
during  the  season. 

Thc»e,  with  tsoveral  single  songs,  ducts,  glees, 
&c.,  ai-o  tho  chief  items  of  his  compoaitiou.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  was  eiUirely  aelf- 
tauffht  in  composition,  and  is  a  proof  of  what  os- 
siduit}-,  with  a  porsorering  mind,  may  accomplish. 

ADDITION.  The  extra  dtiration  given  to 
notej  by  affixed  dots.  A  point  set  before  or 
after  a  note  adds  to  it  half  its  original  length, 
and  a  second  point  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
the  first  as  too  first  docs  to  the  oricuul  note. 
Addition  is  denoted  by  a  dot  on  tbs        uds  of  a 
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note,  (f')  to  ngnify  that  it  is  to  bo  sounded  or 
lengthened  half  as  much  mote  as  it  would  have 
been  without  such  mark. 


XXAHFLSS. 


ADDITIONAL  KEYS.  Thoee  keys  of  a  pinno- 
forte,  which,  above  or  below,  lie  beyond  the  for- 
mer compasa  of  that  instrument.  These  keys 
are  goaerally  extended  four  notes  above  F  iu 
alt.,  and  three  notes  below  double  F,  and  soiue- 
ttjnes  to  F  in  altLwimo.  Additional  keys  are 
any  keys  added  to  an  instrument  after  it  has 
been  fim^hed. 

A  DEUX  TEMPS.  An  eximasion  applied  by 
the  French  to  time,  and  ^[mfying  two  crotchots 
or  beatt  in  a  bar. 

ADJUNCT  NOTES.  Notes  which  do  not 
£arm  any  essential  part  of  the  harmony. 

ADLER,  GEORGE  CHRISTIAN,  was  bom 
at  Wohlbach,  in  1674.  He  wrote,  amon^  many 
other  musical  works,  "  Profframma  de  iiberalium 
Artium  in  Eectsaia  Utiiitaie,  $i  rite  tractetOw," 
in  1702. 

ADLER,  Q.  Named  in  Wessd  and  Stodart's 
Catalosrue,  ibr  1822i  as  composer  of  a  qnintnor 
for  viouns,  &c. 

AD  LIBITUM,  or  AD  LIB.  (L.)  At  dis- 
cretion; at  pleasure,  especially  with  regard  to 
time.  An  expression  notifying  to  the  performer, 
thai,  at  the  particular  part  <»  the  compositios 
where  it  is  written,  he  is  at  liberty  to  introduce 
the  c!Ctemponuieoua  efiusions-  of  his  own  &ncy. 
A  i  libUum  h  also  used  adjcctiTely,  as  when  we 
speak  of  an  <Mi  iibituM  paoise,  or  an  otf  libitum 
cadenza. 

AD  LONGUM.  (L.)  A  term  applied  by  the 
first  religious  reformers  to  certain  compositions 
of  the  church,  which  consisted  entirdiy  of  noteH 
of  equal  duration,  and  those,  gcumdly,  the 
longest  in  use. 

ADLUNG,  JAMES,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Ecfdrt,  was  bcnn  in  1699,  and  wrote,  among 
other  works,  one  entitled  "Mu-sical  Sdoncoi"  a 
book  of  great  utility  to  onanists.  He  diod  at 
ErAtrt,  in  1792. 

ADOLF  ATI,  a  pnpQ  of  the  celebrated 
Qaluppi,  is  known  as  the  author  of  several 
operas.  In  1750,  he  made  an  attempt  to  unite  in 
the  same  strain  two  sorts  of  time,  the  one  com- 
ptK%d  of  two  notes,  the  oth<»  of  three.  Hie 
piece  wan  efbctive  and  applauded.  Adolfiiti 
mUtated  in  this  Benedetto  ^luuxscUo. 

A  DOUBLE.  Double  A ;  the  A  below  G 
gamut,  one  octave  lower  than  the  proaiambawme- 
not,  or  lowest  note  of  the  andent  Greeks. 

AD  OMNEM  TONU&I.  (L.)  To  every  note ; 
an  ozimwon  allied  by  the  ecclesiastical  musi- 
cians of  the  sixteenth  century  to  oompoaitiona 
tiie  parte  of  which  were  so  contrived,  mat  from 
whatovar  tone,  or  note,  the  oatttw  started,  if  the 


altia,  when  it  began,  took  the  same  note,  and  the 
tenor  and  bass  Uie  octavo  below,  noticing  the 
necessary  sharps  and  flats,  the  harmony  was  still 
sound  and  conect. 

ADONIA.  Solemn  feasts  observed  by  the 
ancirats  in  honor  of  Venus,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.  They  com- 
menced with  the  lamentations  of  young  women,  in 
imitation  of  the  goddess's  grief;  the  rmnaindo:  of 
this  religious  ceremony  con^sted  of  odea  and 
hymns  of  a  laudatoiy  and  exhilarating  kind,  and 
in  which  the  devotees  rejoiced,  on  the  supposi- 
^n  that  Adonb  iras  immortalized,  or,  perhaps, 
restored  to  liic.  Menusiua,  however,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  these  were  distinct  ritcd,  and  performed 
alternately  every  six  months;  under  the  idea 
that  the  fovoritos  of  Vonua  pasaod  with  that  god- 
doss  one  half  of  tho  year,  and  thoother  half  with 
Proserpine.  Bishop  Patrick  dates  the  origin  of 
Adonia  from  tho  slaughter  of  the  Qint  bom,  in 
the  days  of  Moses ;  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  is 
supposed  to  allude  to  them,  m  chap.  viiL  verse 
14.  They  were  observed,  with  groat  solmnnitf, 
b^  most  natioQB,  particularly  tho  Grodts,  Phocui- 
ciana,  Lycians,  Syrions,  and  Egyptians. 

ADQUISITA  A  t«m  in  the  ancient  Greek 
music,  applied  to  the  sound  added  to  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  in  each  of  the  several  modes,  and 
denominated  protlambaaomenot. 

ADRASTUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  left  a  MS.,  in  throe  books,  on 
hannony :  this  work  remained  unknown  till  the 
year  1788,  when  it  was  announced  to  have  been 
found*  iu  good  preservation,  and  well  written, 
among  tho  MSS.  in  the  library  of  theKing  <d. 
SicUy. 

ADRIANO.    See  ■Wiuj.eet. 

ADRIANO,  an  Italian  singer,  was  engaged 
at  the  opera,  in  London,  in  1817. 

ADRIANUS,  EMANUEI4  published  at 
Antwerp,  in   1092,  a  work  calwd    "  Pratum 

Musieum." 

ADRIANUS,  FRANCLSCUS,  published  some 
psalms,  for  four  voices,  at  Venice,  in  ld67. 

ADRIEN.  There  are  three  brothers  of  this 
name  :  the  eldest  puUiahed  several  collections  of 
airs,  at  Paris,  during  the  time  of  the  French 

revolution. 

A  DUE,  or  A  2.  (1.)  For  two  voices,  or  two 
instruments. 

A  DUE  COBDE.   (L)   Consistii^  (tf  two 

strings. 

JENATORES.  (L.)  An  appellation  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  military  musicians  in  general, 
but  particularly  to  those  who  blew  trumpets, 
horns,  buccina,  and  the  brazen  or  corneous  in- 
struments. 

JEUANUS,  CLAUDIUS,  lived  about  tho 
year  225,  and  in  his  work  "  Varia  Hittoritt" 
wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  music. 

AEBUNOA,  doctor  and  professor  of  law  at 
Griesswald,  printed,  in  1740,  a  wodt  on  festive 
vocal  mune.   He  died  in  1768. 

vEOIJAN.  The  epithet  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  one  of  thdr  modes. 
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^OLI  AN  HAKP.  LYKE,  or  ANEMOCHOKD. 
A  music jI  instrumeut,  &xat  dcucribod  by  Kirchcr,  * 
which  produces  the  most  delicate  and  enchant- 
ing touts  xaeroLy  by  the  impulae  of  the  wind. 
It  ifl  composed  of  a  rectangular  box,  made  of  very 
thin  deal,  of  the  same  width  as  the  window  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  about  five  inches  deep 
and  six  inchoi  wido.  Over  the  upper  Burioce  of 
ibis  box,  which  is  pierced  with  sounding  holoa, 
like  the  aoundiug  board  of  the  fiddle,  arc  stretched 
several  catgut  or  wire  Btriugs,  with  a  slight 
decree  of  tension.  When  the^e  strings  are  in 
-unison,  and  the  instrument  exposed  in  the  win-' 
dow  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  breeze,  they  will 
ranit  the  most  agroBBblo  combination  of  wild  and 
melting  sounds,  changing  from  one  harmonic  of 
the  strmg  to  another,  according  to  the  varj'ing 
impiUso  of  wmd,  and  its  miO(iual  action  on  the 
dilfcrent  parts  of  the  vibrating  strings.  In  the 
.^lion  harp  constructed  by  the  Uev.  W.  Jon^ 
the  struigs,  instead  of  being  on  the  out«de,  are 
iastcued  to  a  sounding  board  within  a  wooden 
case,  and  the  wind  is  conveyed  to  the  strings 
through  a  horizontal  aperture.  The  instrument 
may  thm  be  used  even  in  the  open  ur.  Dr.  Young 
saya,  to  remove  all  uncertainty  in  1^  order  of 
the  notes  in  the  lyre,  I  took  off  all  the  strings 
but  one ;  and  on  placing  the  instrument  in  a  due 
position,  was  surprised  to  hear  a  great  variety  of 
notes,  and  &oquontly  ouch  as  were  not  produced 
by  any  aliquot  part  of  the  string ;  often,  too,  I 
heard  a  chord  of  two  or  three  notes  from  this 
single  string.  Discords  are  also  often  heard 
from  the  unison  string  of  this  instrument ;  the 
cause  of  which  is  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  notes  are  generated ;  ilor  the  aU^uot 
parts  of  a  string  contain  in  themsidTes  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  discords. 

^OLIAN  HARP,  JtATTOAL  ONE.  In  Kolh's 
topographical  dictionary  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  we  find  the  following  notice  of  a  natural 
.^lian  harp,  in  a  vriUl  mountain  notch  of  the 
Black  Forest  of  Proisgau,  near  the  town  of  Try- 
bcrg :  Some  soldiers  stationed  on  these  hel^i^ 
near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several 
times  board  wonderful  musical  tones  proceed 
from  the  tops  of  the  firs  which  crowned  the 
cataracts  near  them.  In  the  notch  of  the  moun- 
tain, a  ejecting  rock,  breaking  off  abruptly, 
gave  a  smgular  opposite  impulse  to  the  current 
of  air  Btreaming  up  and  down  through  it,  and 


*  It  If  DOW  maoy  jnn  mgo  thmt  Klicbcr  mmtloned.  u  ■  cnnlri- 
-nnccur  hti  own,  sn  In ■trnment  which  ■  few  ycKn  aftFrwanl*  wn 
obtonilird  upim  Ihe  publle  u  b  new  Inrentlon,  ud  called  the  llup 
of  AM}n.  Wc  wllVgiTc  a  dcKriplloD  of  It  ncariy  In  Kiicher'i  own 
wordj :  ■*  Al  tho  iaitnimenl  ii  new,  M  II  If  aito  eu;  to  conitnicl, 
and  *«T  ptea*ant.  ]t  ii  the  ■dminitlon  of  ertrr  on&  II  Ii  inada 
cndlj  to  HI  a  window,  tai  which  ll  la  placed  i  addT  tlw  harp,  vhll*  Ihe 
winduw  mnalni  ihutilidlent;  but  ai  aooD  aa  It  1*  opeaed.  «a  barmo- 
nlou*  aoniid,  thouj^  (omewhat  mclucholy.eorolDf  fMm  the  pan- 
ins  wind,  aaloaUMa  tha  haann  i  Ibt  ihrj  an  not  abia  to  penttn 
from  whenea  the  lound  proceeda.  nor  what  Idnd  oT  inMrument 
II  ll,  Kv  H  immbbt  neither  Ihe  lonnd  of  ■  •trtnged  nor  vet  of  a 

GiMnialta  iiiBtnintent,lmtpa(taheiof  both.  Theliiilruincnlriiould 
made  of  pIno  wood.  Hre  painu  low  two  broad,  and  one  deep  t 
it  nay  contain  ltft«cn  or  more  choidt,  ill  equal  ud  compoaed  of  the 
InlMUnei  of  animal*.  It  ihonld  be  altualed  in  a  clo*e  place,  vet  n 
that  the  air  may  on  either  ildc  hare  free  acMM  to  It.  in  Order  to 
whirh.  It  RIB7  be  obfcrrcd.  that  the  wind  mar  t>e  colleelcd  by  nrloni 
mclhodK  tint,  by  caonla,  thai  an  made  Id  the  form  of  nmei  or 
■hellt,  or  el*e  by  Tslvnt  then  rilref  ahonld  be  placed  On  the  out- 
fide,  and  paialirl  board*  In  tha  liidde  of  Ihe  room  i  iti  toond 
vrry  mnc)!  iv«ciiiblei  that  of  i>lpe*  and  llutu  playlns  Id  nniaon. 
Varfcinaan' theupinioni  eDtertaiacd  of  the  Invention  orthe  dtibreai 
InrtrUiDi-nU  at  niuilri  llinau  of  the  muilFrni,  like  thoao  of  the  «n- 
QlenU,  are  tendle  and  Indatilc.  Mwlvm  flult*,  ai  Ikr  a*  can  be 
jiMlcnl  by  a  comnariiitn  of  Ihem  with  ihc  fn^phlcal  icpRncnlalloni 
of  the  andrnt  Mm,  have  ffmlly  the  ailvantaffei  and  a*  to  jApa  of 
other  klcda,  aiieh  aa  the  hamtbiiy  bikI  biwBiiun,  the  chBlumeaa,  and 
other*,  Ihnv,  aa  haviu  Ihe  biUiiin^  of  a  itmI,  an  m  atw  aoil  urf- 
flnal  iprrte^  and  umj  be  pnnwunced  an  Invention  UBknown  la  the 
■ndeaii.* 


thus  fonned  a  natural  .£olian  hoip  in  the 
boughs  of  the  firs  aud  shrubs,  to  the  tones  of 
which  tho  daz^hing  of  the  mountain  stream  fur- 
nished an  accompaniment.  This  natural  miLiic 
is  still  heard,  on  a  wuidy  night,  by  the  «de  of  the 
mouittaui  stream.  The  soldiers,  impelled  by  that 
religious  I'ecling  which  at  tho:iC  times  was  a 
prominent  trait  in  the  common  people  as  well  0:3  in 
their  superiorj,  looked  Ibr  somctliing  supematu- 
roL  They  ibund  fixed  on  the  highest  and  most 
beautiful  fir,  near  a  clear  Ibantain,  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mode  of  soft  wood,  holding  the 
Holy  IiUant  in  h^  arms.  A  citizen  of  Tryberg, 
Frederic  Schwab,  had  lixed  it  there  in  the  year 
1680,  as  a  token  of  acknowlcdgmeut  for  his 
recovery  at  the  fountain.  The  soldicrr),  taking 
the  tones  for  tho  adoration  of  the  augck  paid  to 
the  mother  of  the  Savior,  made  a  tin  cujiola 
over  the  image,  with  the  inticriptioiit  "  St  Mary, 
patron  of  soldiers,  pray  for  us."  They  also 
added  tt  box  lor  contributions,  which  was  very 
soon  so  well  filled  that  they  were  enabled  to  erect 
a  wooden  chapeL 

Persons  who  Uve  on  any  of  our  Unes  of  tole- 
grapluc  wiroB,  especially  at  centres  whoe  Bareral 
such  wires  converge,  may  often,  of  a  windy 
night,  hear  natural  iEoUou  harps. 

.SOUAN  ATTACHMENT.  This  is  the  name 
which  the  ingenious  inventor,  Coleman,  has  af- 
fixed to  one  of  those  musical  daidenUa,  which 
have  been  rather  hoped  i«xt  than  expected.  All 
pianists  aud  mannlacturraB  of  the  instrnmsnt 
have  long  felt  that  artistic  skill  and  mechanical 
ingenuity  had  vainly  essayed  to  banitdi  that 
woodiness  of  sound,  aud  want  of  sustained  vi- 
bration, that  attended  the  emission  of  its  tone. 
The  .^liui  Attachment  not  onl^  removes  the 
evils  tlut  are  inlterent  in  the  piano-forte,  but 
imparts  to  It  a  distinctive  vibratory  and  suatain- 
ing  power,  combining  the  rich  volume  and  swell 
of  tho  oi^n  with  Uie  passionate  intensity  and 
pathetic  tenderness  elicited  from  an  Amati,  or 
a  Straduarius,  by  a  gifted  violinist.  By  the  aid 
of  this  invention,  tho  dominant  vibration  may  be 
sustuned  during  ^e  execution  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages,  and  yet  there  is  the  most  parfect 
assunilation  of  sound;  indeed,  not  only  is  the 
necessary  balance  never  destroyed,  but  uie  gen- 
eral quality  of  tone  is  improved.  The  powra  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  piano-forte  may  be 
increased  to  that  of  the  lower  doable  C  of  an 
organ  pipe  of  thirty-two  feet  But  the  principal 
advantage  is  gained  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
instrumeut ;  and  here  the  most  delicate  shades 
of  foeling  may  be  expressed  :  the  white  and 
block  keys  seem  instinct  with  human  passion, 
and  all  the  various  emotions  which  the  moat  ac- 
complished vocalist  can  Icel  and  achieve  are 
placed  beneath  the  &amxs  aud  at  the  command 
of  the  perfinmer.  And  yet  tiie  muio-forte  is 
not  bereh  of  its  peculiar  nature  ;  all  its  usual  re- 
sources remain  undisturbed ;  and  so  ^wrfect  is  the 
application  of  the  invention,  that  it  is  adapted  to 
every  class  of  piano-forte,  large  or  small,  square 
or  upright,  thin  and  poor,  povrarAil  and  brilliant. 
Like  the  soul  of  harmony,  it  lies  coneeated  with- 
in, and  its  voice  is  alone  evoked  at  the  will  of  tiie 
pcrformor.  Its  only  external  ngn  is  an  extra 
po^  and  tho  slightost  pressure  is  ample  to  draw 
fwth  tho  vocal  power.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Cokouuit  an  Anuncan  gontkmao,  who  luM 
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devoted  muiy  yeara  to  the  labor  which  ho  has  bo 
triumphantly  achieved. 

EOLODICON.  A  keyed  iimtrumont  vhosc 
tones  are  produced  bv  thin  pieces  of  metal  bo 
placed  as  to  play  froeiy.  being  put  into  motion 
by  means  of  a  current  of  ur.  By  the  pressing 
down  of  a  key,  a  kind  of  wind  chest  is  opened, 
and  while  the  air,  compressed  thcnnn  by  a 
specie]  of  bcllowft,  flows  oat  against  tho  metallic 
taring  or  plate,  the  latter  is  put  into  a  vibrating 
motion,  and  produces  a  tone  which  is  still  further 
modified  by  the  manner  of  pressing  dovn  the 
key. 

^OLOMELODICOy,  or  CHORALEON.  as  it 
is  frequently  called,  is  a  keyed  instnimeut,  invent- 
ed in  Warsaw,  and  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  an 
organ,  though  much  smaller. 

^OLOFANTALOX.  An  instrument  com- 
bining the  piano-forte  and  the  nolomclodicon. 

FLITS'  HAKP  was  Introdneed  into  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  lost  century.  It  is 
much  like  tho  Eolian  harp,  consisting  of  strings 
extended  between  the  deal  boards.  Mr.  fiich- 
ardson,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  "  Manners  and 
Cu-itoms  of  the  East,"  proves  that  such  an  in- 
strument was  used  at  a  much  eariler  date  than 
that  wiaimint  1^  Kirdm  for  the  invention* 

EQTJISONANT.  A  term  properly  applied  to 
unisons,  but  vhieh  is  frequently  given  to  oc- 
tavos, because  they  so  aHect  the  ear  as  almost  to 
■eem  one  and  the  same  sound. 

.TOTTIVAGANS.  This  term  was  used  by  the 
Latins  to  ragniC^  that  aU  tho  parts,  in  tho  pas- 
oLf'e  against  which  it  was  placed,  syncope  tea,  or 
deviat^  from  tho  natural  order  of  the  measure 
at  one  and  the  samo  time. 

ESTHETIca.  'Whatevex  bdcmgi  to  mattan 
of  taste  in  music. 
APPABILE.  (I.)  Inaneasy,8fhbleiiuumer. 

APFETTO.  (I.)  A  direction  to  render  notes 
■olt  and  affecting.   "With  tendemoas  and  pathos. 

APFETTDOSO,  or  APFKITO.  (L)  This 
■wotdr-at  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  denotes  it 
to  be  fender  and  afliecting,  and  to  require  a  soft 
and  delicate  style  of  perfonnancG. 

AFFErrrUOSISSIMO,  or  AFFErniOSA- 
HENTE.  Tenderly,  affisctiomitedy. 

AFFIIjAKD.  a  didactic  writor  on  mnale  in 
Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  He 
puhliiihed  *•  Eeuij  Kulee  for  Singing  at  ^h^"  in 
which  Uw  timo  of  the  aizi  ia  x^nlated  by  a  pen- 
dulum. 

AFFINITY.  Relation,  agreement.  Chorda 
have  an  affinity  which  admit  of  an  easy  and 
natural  transition  from  one  to  tho  other. 

AFFLIZIONE.  (L)  Mumc  with  this  mark 
Bhould  be  performed  in  a  slow  manner,  expres- 
flivo  of  sadness. 

AFLAT.  TlutflatwluehistiMseranthof B 
fli^  The  third  flat  infroducod  in  modulating  by 
Anrtha  from  the  natural  diatonic  mode. 

A  FLAT,  MAJOR.  A  most  lovely  key.  Tho 
major  of  A  flat  is  nnatsuming,  delicate,  and  ten- 
der ;  and  its  relative,  F  minor,  is  penitential  and 
gloouy.  The  most  refined  sennmenb  of  our 
Deit  sndunB  hsra  been  gipniMad  in  tiiia  key. 


APPRETTANDO,  AFFRETTATE.  (L)  Ac- 
celemting,  hurrying  the  time. 

AFR^VNIO.  Canon  of  Pcrroih  in  the  hedn- 
niji<;  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  he  ia  supposed  to 
have  invented  the  bassoon. 

AFTER  NOTES.  Small  notes  which  occur 
on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  taking 
their  time  from  the  preceding  note. 


AGATHON,  a  Gredt  singer,  lived  about 
400  years  before  Jesus  Christ ;  nis  style  of  sing- 
ing was  proverbially  excellent. 

AOAZZABI,  AirOT78TINO.  Bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Sienna,  was  chapel-master  at  Borne; 
aooording  to  Quadro,  he  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced instrumental  concertos  into  the  church, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sucteenth  century ; 
but  by  the  word  eonoati,  used  in  the  title  pi^e 
of  his  work,  is  only  meant  "  Sabm  CoiteBrtati,"  at 
psalms  aooompanied  with  violinB.  Aganati  wrote, 
m  1A8S,  a  work  on  ecclesiastical  music 

AGAZZI  published  three  duos  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1784. 

AGELAUS  obtained  the  first  ^rize  whidi 
was  given  to  the  [dayen  on  atrii^ed  mstnunants 
at  tiie  Pythian  games,  609  yean  baftoa  Jesus 

Christ 

AGHT^  P.  "W.  Composer  of  some  vndcfia 
the  horn. 

AGIA.  One  of  the  barbarous  terms  used  by 
the  modem  Greeks  in  characterizing  their  modes 
or  arranged  tones. 

AGUITA.   (X)   mh  s^  and  qtdcknesB. 

A&ITATO.  (I)  This  torn  Unifies  a  rapid 
and  violent,  but  broken  and  interrupted,  style  of 
performance,  calculated  to  shake  and  surprise  the 
nearer  —  a  style  adopted  with  propriety  only 
when  it  ia  the  composer's  design  to  awaken  the 
flurry  and  perturbation  incident  to  irresolution, 
and  the  conflict  of  opposing  passions. 

AGITATO  ALLEGRO.  (L)  A  style  of  per- 
formance both  perturbed  and  rapid. 

AGITATO  UN  POCO.  (1.)  A  litth)  agi- 
tated. 


AGNELLI.  LORENZO, 
church  music. 


A  composer  of 


AGNESI,  MARIA  TERESA,  was  bom  at 
Milan,  about  the  middle  of  the  Iwit  century,  and 
ia  one  of  those  composers  who  have  contributed 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  Lombard  school  of 
music  Not  content  with  cultivating  the  science 
to  the  extent  usually  aimed  at  by  ner  sex,  she 
aspired  to  a  depth  of  composition  equal  to  the 
great  masters  of  our  sex  ;  to  arrive  at  which,  she 
entered  upon  studies  proportionably  profound 
and  persevering.  This  talent  for  application 
seemed  to  bo  a  natural  inheritance  in  the  fonuly 
of  Agnesi,  whose  sister,  Gactona,  attained  as  much 
eminence  in  the  mathematics  as  she  herself  did  in 
counterpoint.  She  first  pubUabed  several  canta- 
tas, which  were  well  received,  not  only  as  bring 
the  productions  of  a  female,  but  because  they 
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bore  the  true  stamp  of  genius.  Hot  first  opors 
yna  "  Sofoaitba,"  vhich  wu  well  recdved,  aud 
soon  followed  by  two  others,  "  Cim,"  aud  "  Ni- 
foeri,"  both  of  which  met  with  decided  Bocceas. 

AONtrS  DEL  A  prayer  of  the  Boni&h  lit- 
urgy, ^cnenilly  sung  beforo  the  commumoii,  and, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Pope  Sergius  IL,  in 
688,  at  the  close  of  the  mass.  Most  of  the  great 
mass  composettt,  as  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  Cherubini,  &c,t  have  employed  all 
their  depi&  and  tenderness  of  melody  and  har- 
mony in  &is  portion  of  the  mass. 

AQOSTINI,  LTJDOVICO,  chapd-maater  to 
Duke  Alphonso  H.,  was  bom  at  Fcrrara.  He 
published  **  Mgue,  Vespri,  MoieUi,  Uadrigali,  e 
Sin/otue,"  Aucona,  1688.  He  died  in  1590)  aged 
fl&y-six. 

AGOSTINi;  PAOLO,  of  Talleiano,  pupil 
of  Nanini,  euccccded  to  F.  Soriano,  as  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Padre  Martini 
has  inserted  an  "  Affnua  Dei  "  of  this  composer, 
in  (nght  partt,  which  is  a  truly  curious  produc- 
tion, three  different  canons  b«ng  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  clear  and  natural  manner, 
both  as  to  mdody  and  harmony.  Agostini  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  1660. 

AGOSTINI,  FIETBO  ^MONE,  a  knight, 
was  bom  at  Borne,  and  composed,  at  Venice,  in 
1688,  « Jl  HaUo  deUe  Sabine,"  an  opera,  which 
was  not  only  represented  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  seviaal  ether  theatres  of  Italy. 

AGOSTINI,  ROSA,  was  first  female  singer 
of  the  theatre  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1777, 
when  sho  particularly  distinguished  herself  with 
Aprile,  in  the  opera  of  "  Crtums,"  by  BorghL 

AGOGE.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  their 
melopocia ;  a  species  of  melody,  or  modulation, 
in  which  the  notos^  both  asccuding  and  descend- 
ing, proceeded  by  contiguous  degrees.  Of  this 
modulation  there  ore  three  species.  The  first  is, 
when  the  Bounds  move  &om  grave  to  acute, 
called  by  the  X^atins  ductut  rectta,  and  by  the 
Italians  cotKiucimento  ret^ ;  the  second,  when 
they  pass  from  acute  to  grave,  called  by  the 
Latins  duduM  rvwrtsM,  and  by  the  UsJians  cmi* 
ituimaUo  ritomaiUv  ;  tiie  third,  when  they  rise 
by  sharpe,  and  &U  by  flats,  called  by  the  Latins 
ductut  circumcirmm,  and  the  Italians  condu- 
dmeiUo  ciraoncorrente. 

A  GRAND  CHCEUR.  (F.)  An  expression 
applied  to  anthems,  services,  &c,,  compoiicd  for 
the  full  choir.  The  full  chorus,  in  the  French 
music,  is  called  the  grand  cJuevr,  in  opposition  to 
tiw  fiat  cAantr,  whidi  is  composed  of  three  parts 
— i.  e.,  two  trebles  and  a  tenor. 

A  GliAND  ORCHESTRA.  An  expreaaion 
applied  tiy  tlic  Italians  to  a  composition,  or  a 
movement,  written  for  a  full  band. 

AGRELL,  JOHN.  Chapel-master  at  Nurom- 
bnxg,  where  he  died  in  1767.  His  compositions 
were  numerous,  aud  highly  esteemed  in  his  time. 

AORESTA,  AGOSnNO,  a  composer  of 
eminence,  is  mentioned  in  the  **  Treatise  on  Mu- 

Kc"  of  Cerreto,  published  in  1601. 

AGRICOLA,  FREDERIC  HEXRY.  A 
chapol-master  and  composer  towards  the  close 


of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  died  in  Ger- 
many, in  1891. 

AGRICOLA,  GEORGE  LEWIS,  bom  at  a 
village  near  Sondershausen,  in  1643,  was  chapel- 
master  at  Qotha,  and  died  in  1676.  He  pub- 
lished sonatas,  preludes,  allomandes,  ftc,  for  two 
violins  and  two  vitds  da  gamba,  and  sov^sl  other- 
works. 

AGRICOLA,  JOHN,  of  Erfurt,  published,  in 
1601,  motets  for  four,  five,  six,  eight,  and  more 
voices ;  also  canticles  for  the  principal  festivals. 

AGRICOLA,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  com- 
poser to  the  court  at  Berlin,  was  a  native  of 
Dobitschen,  in  Alteuburg.  He  studied  muinc  at 
Leipsic,  nndet  Sebastian  Bach.  Ho  died  in  1 771. 
Agricohi  translated  from  the  Italian  "  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Art  of  Singing,"  by  To^u.  He  aLw 
composed  much  music  both  for  the  churcli  and 
fltngc.  Agricola's  compositions  of  all  kinds  ex- 
hibit in  their  character  a  happy  union  of  genius 
and  iaciUty.  He  was  one  of  the  best  organists 
of  Germany. 

AGRICOLA,  MARTINUS.  A  chorister  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  several 
tracts  on  music,  the  principal  of  which  were  re- 
published at  Wittoubnrg,  after  his  death,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Duo  LOri  Mmieet  eontinmtea  Com~ 
pmdium  Arti*  et  Ubutria  Exen^Uu"  Agricola  died 
in  Ifififi. 

AGRICOLA,  BENEDETTA  EMILIA  MOL- 
TEXL  wife  of  J.  F.  Agricola,  was  a  singer  at 
the  opera  of  Berlin,  to  which  place  she  came  in 
1742.  She  had  been  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  Hasee, 
and  SalimbonL  When  fifty  years  of  age,  she  still 
sang  bravura  airs  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

AGRICOLA,  RODOLPH.  An  exceUent 
painter,  orator,  poet,  and  musician.  He  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  organ  at  Groningen. 
He  died  at  an  early  age  at  Hddelborg,  in  I48fi. 
Erasmus  places  Agricola  among  the  first  of 
mortals. 

AGRICOLA.  MARTIN,  ungcr  at  Magde- 
burg, published  several  musical  works  between 
the  years  1513  and  \6W.   Ho  died  in  1556. 

AGRIPPA.  This  king  inherited  a  taete  for 
munic,  as  well  as  for  magnificent  buildings. 
About  forty  years  after  Christ,  he  built  a  tipleudid 
theatre  at  the  city  of  Bcrytus,  where  the  most 
costly  musical  oxhibitious  were  displayed. 

AGRIPPA,  H.  C,  bom  at  Colore  in  1486, 
was  renowned  for  Us  great  erudition.  In  his 
work  "  Ih  lacertitudiae  ScioiUiantmt"  he  treats 
on  music 

AGTHE,  C.  C,  organist  to  the  Prince  of 
Auhalt-Bamburg,  was  bom  in  1739.  He  com- 
posed several  songs  and  operas.    He  died  in  1797. 

AGUJARL  LUCRE2IA.  A  cclebmted  fe- 
male singer.  She  married  CoUo,  an  esteemed 
composer,  and  bang  in  London  for  some  years,  at 
the  Pantheon,  where  she  was  at  one  time  en- 
gaged at  the  enormous  salary  of  £100  per  ni«ht, 
for  singing  only  two  songs.  Agujari  was  truly  a 
wonderful  performer.  She  had  two  octaves  of 
fair  natural  voice,  from  A  on  the  fifth  line  in  the 
bass  to  A  on  the  sixth  line  in  the  treble,  and  be- 
yond that,  in  alt,  she  had,  in  early  youth,  more 
than  another  octave.  Sacduni  said  ho  bad  heard 
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her  go  up  to  B  flat  is  aitUaimo,  She  died  at 
Panna  in  1783. 

AGUILERA,  SEBASTIAN  DE.  Composer 
and  orgaiu.it  At  Samgotisa  in  the  mxlj  part  oiF  the 
seTOiiteouth  ocutury. 

AGUS.  A  compOT^er  who  redded  for  some 
years  at  Paiits  aud  died^theru  about  1798.  He 
wan  wientilic,  but  had  Uttie  taste  or  goniua.  Be 
published  Boreral  instramental  workt,  also  boI- 
nggi,  which  were  not  much  approved. 

AHLE,  JOHN  OEORQE,  organist  at  Mul- 
bansen,  died  in  1707.  He  leA  aundry  works  on 
Oio  origin  of  muaic,  and  on  composition. 

AHT,E,  JOHN  HODOLPH,  father  of  the 

Srcrodin;^,  waa  burgnmaster  and  orgaul-st  at 
[ulhaascn.  He  publLihed,  at  Erfurt,  in  1648, 
a  method  of  singing,  under  the  title  of  "  Com- 
pMHiam  pro  TnjielUa,"  Sec,  with  erteeracd  his- 
torical aud  critical  notes.    Ho  died  in  1673. 

AHI^IHOM,  OL,  oi^anLit  at  Stockholm, 
compoiied  several  opezasi  also  aonatas.   He  won 

Uvia'^  m  1792. 

AHNES0R6EN,  C.  G.,  published  in  1776, 
at  Hamburg,  six  Bonataa  for  the  harpsit^rd. 

AIBTJNOER.  Condoetor  at  the  Italian  <^era 
at  Muuich  m  1823. 

AICH,  O.,  regular  canon  of  the  order  of 
Prcmonstrants,  published  some  church  music  at 
Auguburg  in  1063. 

AICHINGEB,  a.,  an  onanist,  published, 
between  1547  and  1590,  a  great  nnmber  of  worlu 
for  the  organ. 

AIGNAN,  author  of  a  French  translation  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  has  composed  several  operaa.  He 
waa  living  in  1810. 

AIGNER.  ENGELBERTO. '  A  German  com- 
poser at  Vienna,  of  high  reputation  fbr  his  knowl- 
edge in  counterpoint.  Ho  published  **  Muta  qutt- 
Utor  fWiim,  toto  ia  CoMote" 

AIGUINO,  BRESCIANO,  publiahed  several 
muaical  works  at  Venice,  between  the  years  1562 
and  1581. 

A  IN  ALT.  The  second  note  in  ali.  The 
ninth  above  G,  or  treble  clef  note. 

A  IN  ALTISSIMO.  The  second  note  in 
ottuiwno.   The  octavo  above  A  in  ott. 

AIMON,  P.  L.  P.,  bom  at  lisle  in  1779,  led 
the  band  of  the  theatre  at  Marseilles  when  in  his 
BCventoonth  year.  He  afterwards  composed  many 
quatuors  and  quintets.  He  was  living  at  Paris 
in  1810. 

AIOLLA,  PRANCESCO,  a  composer,  bom 
at  Floronce,  was  living  in  ftamce  about  the  year 
1080. 

AIR,  tv  ARIA.  (I.)  A  tune ;  a  short  song 
or  piece  of  music  sdaptcn  to  words ;  the  peculiar 
modulation  of  notes  which  gives  music  its  char- 
acter. Haydn  sayB,  "  Let  your  air  be  good  ;  for 
it  is  the  life,  the  spirit,  and  the  essence  of  a 
composition."  An  air,  generally  speaking,  is  any 
mdodf  ,  the  pMsagea  of  whioh  are  so  constructed 
as  to  lie  within  the  province  of  vocal  expression, 
or  which,  when  sung  or  played,  forms  uiat  con- 
nected chain  of  sounds  which  we  call  a  tme. 
But  the  strict  import  of  ou-  ij  eonfhiGd  to  vocal 
miulo ;  aad  die  vord  aignifles  a  oompoaition 


written  for  a  single  voice,  and  applied  to  poetry. 
Simple  aim  are  ea'tily  learned,  and  may  be  per- 
formed with  or  without  instrumental  accomuani- 
ments.  It  is  r^tcA  a»  a  curio^ty,  that  a  gentle, 
man  of  Phlladeliihia,  recently  returned  Irom 
Europe,  brought  with  him  a  canary  bird,  tlio 
gift  ol'  a  &icnd,  which  dLttiuctly  sing^i  two  airs  — 
Hunter's  Chorus  in  Der  Freischbtz,  and  a 
waltz  of  Beethoven's.  Thia  wonderful  little 
cantatrice  was  instructed  by  a  blind  flute  pluyor ; 
and  one  of  its  other  accomplishments  is  said  to 
be  beating  time  with  its  foot  while  Huigin^.  In- 
stances of  birds  being  tanght  a  lew  bartt  ot  a  very 
simple  melody  are  not  uncommon ;  but  cultiva- 
tion to  the  point  which  thij  ciulott  h&i  reached 
mujit  be  exceedingly  rare.  The  mocking  bird 
would  doubtlcis  be  a  mora  apt  pupil  than  any 
other.  Its  natural  ear  is  ccrtunly  quicke>t,  aud 
its  vocal  powiK  most  vorjatilc.  The  secret  of 
teachhig  a  bird  to  (ung  au  air  consintd  in  playing 
the  fir»t  notm  oviff  and  over  again  upon  some 
insCxnment  agrccab'o  to  the  bird,  taking  ciue  to 
suit  the  pitch  exactly  to  the  leamcr's  capacity. 
When  these  notes  arc  succcsstiilly  imitated,  the 
le  wm  proceeds  with  a  few  foUowiuf^  and  no  on 
to  the  end.  A  vast  amount  of  patience  is  re- 
quired for  tMs. 

The  chief  excellence  of  that  measured  str^ 
of  music  called  oiV  r&iidcs  in  the  beauty  of  its 
melody,  the  symmetry  of  which  la^'s  hold  of  our 
aftecdons  in  a  peculiar  way.  Whra  addiesuod  to 
the  gentler  ^asfuons,  its  tender  exprosuons  are 
more  intelligible  than  words,  of  which  few  are 
ncce.viary  to  assist  its  meaning ;  and  the  lets  it  is 
encumbered  with  them,  the  more  powerful  is  its 
charm.  Melody  demands  the  expression  of  its 
own  thoughbi,  befbra  it  attempts  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  poet  —  a  means  exclusively  its  own, 
and  which  acts  upon  us  in  a  pleasurable  way. 
Its  power  of  calling  up  ideas  of  the  past,  upon 
which  the  mind  lovei  to  dwell,  is  oitcn  a  source 
of  great  delight :  nith  music  of  this  kind  the 
singer  seldom  iiiils  to  please ;  ho  truo-ts  to  the 
charm  of  the  melody  rather  than  the  force  of  the 
words,  recollecting  that  we  must  first  please  the 
ear  beftm)  we  can  touch  the  hout.  It  ts  an  ob- 
utrvation  of  Madame  do  Sta^d,  that  when  the 
powers  of  melody  are  but  feebly  felt,  we  expect 
that  it  should  laithfuUy  conform  to  every  voria- 
tiou  of  the  words ;  but  when  the  whole  tfoul  is 
affected  by  it,  every  thing,  except  the  muaic  it- 
self, is  unrensonablc,  and  distracts  the  attention, 
provided  thcro  be  no  opposition  between  tlie 
words  and  muinc.  We  give  oursdves  up  to  that 
which  should  always  predominate  over  the  rest ; 
Sat  tho  delightful  revory  mto  which  it  thron's  us 
annihilates  all  thoughts  which  may  be  expressed 
by  words.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  tho  general 
anectiong  of  the  souL.  Metastasio  reduced  his 
language  in  vondtication  to  so  limited  a  numbw 
of  words,  phraaos,  and  cadences,  that  they  soom 
always  the  same ;  and  bis  poetry  ofteu  produces 
the  effect  of  a  musical  instrument,  which  convoys 
no  idea,  but  ddigkta  you  with  its  melody. 

AIR  YARl£.    (P.)     Air  with  vaziationa. 

This  expression  sometimes  implies  no  mora  than 
that  the  melody  to  which  it  is  prafixed  is  varie- 
gated and  emtwllished,  ad  libitumt  by  the  com- 
poser or  arranger,  or  even  the  perfbonar. 
AIS.   (G.)   A  sharp. 

AXEROYI),  S.  An  English  compoMr,  atmb- 
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tccath  centuTj.  He  published  Dumeroua  songB 
in  the  year  1685. 

AL,  ALL-,  ALLA.  ALLE,  ALLO,  AI.  Pre- 
fixed iiyllablc9,  and  meaning  very  nearly  the  name 
thing  —  to  the,  or  in  the  style  of;  BA,  ai  fine,  to  tho 
end  ;  tiUa  capeUa,  in  the  style  of  church  music. 

A-LA-MI-llE.  An  Italian  method  to  dcter- 
miuo  the  key  of  A  by  its  dominant  and  aub- 
dominont,  A  E  D.  In  the  Guidoutan  scale  of 
muHic,  a-la-mi-re  is  the  ootave  above  a-rt^  or  A 
in  tho  first  space  in  the  bass. 

A  LA  OKEC.  (L^  An  appellation  occasion- 
ally given  to  choruses  performed  at  tho  end  of 
each  act  of  a  modem  dnmo,  in  the  manner  and 
Btylo  nf  thoee  introduced  in  the  andcnt  Greek 
tragedies. 

A  LA  POLACCA.   (I.)   In  the  style  of  the 

Polijih  manic.    See  Pol\cc^ 

ALA,  O.  B.,  organist  at  Milan,  is  said  to  have 
died  in  1612 ;  yet  his  many  published  songs  and 
madrigals  bear  a  later  date. 

ALANUS  AB  IN8UUS,  a  renowned  philos- 
opher and  theologian,  wom  called,  on  account 
of  hLs  great  learning,  tho  Uiiiversal  Doctor.  He 
died  in  1'203.  In  hu  work  called  "  Anti-Clandi- 
anut,"  he  trcatd  on  muHic. 

ALAIIDUS,  L.,  a  Protestant  theologian  in 
IIoLitoin,  died  in  1G72.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  one  "  De  Veterum  Muaica." 

ALARIUS  set  to  mueic  some  Hongs  in  a 
coUccLiou  publLihod  at  tho  Hague  in  173d. 

ALITANEZE,  or  D'ALBANESE,  a  Binger 
and  pupil  or  one  of  the  couuorvatoilcd  at  Naple^i, 
went  to  Paris  in  1747,  when  etghteeu  years  old, 
and  was  immediately  engaged  at  the  king's 
chapid.  He  wan  fimt  singer  at  the  spiritual  con- 
certs from  1762  to  1762.  He  died  in  1800.  His 
compositions  consist  of  ain,  and  some  nharming 
ducbi. 

ALBANI,  MATTHL^S.  A  renowned  violin 
maker  ui  the  Tyrol,  liis  instnuneotH  aro  titill 
much  sought  for.  He  lived  in  the  middle  of  tho 
seveutecuui  century,  and  marked  his  viohns  thus : 
*'  Matthias  AUtantt*  fdcit  in  Tyrol  Jtalaani,"  I65i- 

ALBANO.   See  Sebastlvi. 

ALBAltlXI  published  some  muaio  at  Vienna 
about  the  year 

ALBEUGANTE,  H.  S.,  an  Italian  priest, 
died  at  Como  in  1698.  He  it-rote  several  musical 
workJ. 

ALBERGATL  P.  C,  of  an  iUustriou'!  &mily 
at  Bologna,  vtaa  an  amateur  and  ejtecmed  comr 
poser  oi:  muuic.  There  aro  several  operas  of  his, 
which  appeared  about  the  beginning  of  the  lost 
century;  among  others,  '*  Gd  Amid,"  and  "  li 
Principe  Seieayyio." 

ALBERQIU,  PAOLO,  of  Faonza,  was  a 
cclobraled  vtoUn  pupil  of  Tartini. 

ALBERGHI,  L,  an  Italian  composer  and 
siugfiCt  was  living  in  1760. 

ALBEBICI,  G.,  vicar  general  at  Itome,  died 
thov  in  1610.  He  wrote  biographical  sketches 
of  celebrated  Venetian  writers,  among  whom  he 
has  noticed  many  anincnt  musioians* 

ALBERICI,  L.  An  Italian  poet  and  com- 


poser, at  the  end  of  tho  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  Rightcenth  century.    He  died  in  1701. 

ALBERICI,  P.  G.,  an  Italian  poet  and  com- 
poser at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, puhlL^hed  a  musival  dialogue  for  four 
voices,  at  Orvietto,  in  1703.  • 

ALBERICL  V.    See  Alboici. 

ALBERICUS,  cardinal  and  Benedictine  monk 

of  the  convent  of  Montcassin,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  oi  his  time.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1106.   He  wea  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on 

music. 

ALBERS,  F.  B.,  a  composer  at  Jena,  was 
living  in  1785. 

ALBERT.  A  singer  at  the  opera  iu  London 
in  1820.    lOs  voice  was  a  baritone. 

ALBERT,  MADAME.  Principal  singer  at 
tho  great  opera  of  Paiis.  She  appcsared  for  a  few 
months  at  the  opera  iu  London,  in  1821,  bat  was 
not  very  succeseful;  was  a  line  BctxesH,  but  a 
moderate  singer. 

ALBERT.  IIEN11Y»  a  good  composer  and 
poet,  was  b<nii  at  Lodcstdn  in  1601,  and  was 
ailerwards  orgauidt  at  Konigsberg,  when  he  died 
iu  1608.  lie  was  the  author  of  much  church 
muuc,  still  sung  in  Prussia. 

ALBERT,  FRIXCE.   Soon  after  he  married 

Queen  Victoria,  he  was  appointed  the  director  of 
the  Society  for  the  Performance  of  Ancient  ilu- 
sic,  and  is  spoken  of  as  being  fiimiUar  with  the 
compoHitions  of  the  classical  masters  of  every 
school.  The  society  of  which  he  was  director 
consisted  of  170  performers. 

ALBERTI.  A  celebrated  professor  of  the 
violin,  engaged  by  Ftancb  I.  of  France,  in  1530. 

ALBERll,  a  composor  and  guitarist  at  Pttrist 
was  livii^  iu  1796. 

ALBERTI,  DOMIXICO.  A  Venetian  ama- 
teur, pupil  of  Bitfi  and  of  LottL  He  a:ttonishcd 
Farinclli,  in  Spain,  by  his  talent  in  singing.  In 
1737|hetiettomuuicthe  "  Eitdymton"  ofMetaa- 
tasio,  and,  a  short  time  after,  the  **  Gnluli-a  "  of 
the  oanic  author.  He  did  a*  Itome  vi.y  ^uung. 
He  was  also  the  composer  of  thirty-six  iiountH:s  in 
a  new  Btyle.  Dr.  Bumey  highly  ralucd  the  vo- 
cal compositions  of^Vlberti,  which  are  little  kuomi 
in  England,  and  wore,  indeed,  scarce  every  where, 
even  at  tho  time  the  doctor  was  on  the  continent. 

ALBERTI,  GIUSEPPE  MATTEO.  A  com- 
poiser  and  violinist  at  Bologna,  at  tho  bcguming 
of  the  Li:(t  century.  He  published  twelve  sym- 
phoniei,  which,  being  light  and  ea-iy,  v,eta  lormer- 
ly  much  played  iu  England.  He  also  pnblislicd, 
iu  1713i  ten  coucertoii,  in  ax  parts,  for  vblins. 

ALBERTI,  3.,  composer  and  court  muiucian 
et  Fcirara,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  loot 
omtury. 

ALBERTI,  J.  F.,  organist  of  the  court  of 
Saxony,  composed  some  eAr/i-tfatunrM  for  the 
church.  He  died  in  1710. 

ALBERTI,  P.,  a  eomposw,  lived  at  tiie  be- 
ginning of  tho  last  centoxy. 

ALBERllNI,  F.,  doctor  of  the  canon  law, 
was  bom  at  Florence,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music  about       year  1610. 
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ALBSAITNI.  JOACHBL  Cluqtel-mAster  to 
Uta  King  of  Poland  in  1784  ;  lit>  composed  some 
opena,  and  waa  Uving  in  the  year  1790. 

ALBERTDTI,  L,  an  instrumental  composer, 
flouriahed  towanU  the  eai  of  the  aerenteenth 
century.  He  composed  twelve  sonatas,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  Leopold  L 

ALBERTUS  HAGXUS,  a  learned  bishop 
of  ItatL^bon,  died  in  1280.  He  was  the  writer 
of  man^  theological  woriLs,  also  of  two  treatises 
cm  muaie. 

ALnERnrS,  VEN'ErraS,  a  Dominican,  -wrote 
atrcati  ic  on  music  in  the  middle  oftheidxteenth 
tioiitnry. 

jVLBIC.VSTRO,  n.  a  Swiss,  whose  real 
name  was  fVeu*enbury ;  he  servwi  in  Spain  in 
tl>e  anny,  and  aubnequcntly  published  many 
musical  works  at  Ara-sterdam,  with  the  initi^ 
B.  B.  W.  Ho  flouriahed  at  the  ba^uming  of  the 
.aat  century. 

ALBIXI,  v.,  an  instrumental  composer,  pub- 
lished some  sonatas  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

ALBCfONL  THOMAS,  of  Venice,  was  the 
composer  of  thirty-three  opens  for  that  city,  be- 
tween the  yeoza  1094  and  17S0 ;  he  was  likewiw 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  riolin,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  be- 
aded several  vocal  productions,  nine  different 
works  for  iustrumoiitd,  chiefly  light  and  easy  con- 
certos and  sonata.1  for  violins.  One  of  these 
works  b  a  collectioiL  of  airBf  entitled  "  BaUetti  a 
tre,  due  VioUni  e  Viobnu^  eot  BasiJ^"  which  be- 
came BO  fomiliar  in  England,  that  most  of  the 
common  fiddlers  of  the  time  were  aide  to  play 
them. 

AIJIIOSO,  M.  A  good  musician  and  poet, 
native  of  SicUy.  He  died  in  lOSO.  and  left  a  col- 
lection of  Sicilian  canzonets,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Palermo. 

ALBIZZI  TAOUAMOCHI,  B.,  a  renowned 
female  ringer  at  Florence,  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

ALBONESIO,  A  T.  Bom  at  PavU  in  1419  ; 
he  was  a  renowned  Orientalist :  in  one  of  his 
works  he  describes  tho  haasoon  Afimniua,  and 
gives  a  representation  of  it. 

ALBOXL  MARIKFTA  the  great  contralto, 
was  bom  at  Cesena,  in  1826,  of  very  hononble 
parents,  and  received  an  exc^lent  education.  At 
the  age  of  eleven  she  took  lessons  in  music  of  the 
celebrated  Maestro  Bagioli.  Eight  years  after  she 
entered  the  Lyceum  of  Bologuo,  when  Rossini 
was  itti  director.  Hot  first  ilibut  was  at  Milan,  in 
tho  great  theatre  of  La  Scala,  where  she  con- 
tinned  to  sing  durii^  four  Beasona.  She  then 
sang  three  engagements  at  Vienna,  and  made  her 
mark,  like  all  the  first  class  Italian  artists,  in  St. 
Petersbui^,  She  left  that  dty  in  1846  iai  Ger- 
many, alter  which  time  she  made  no  engagemraits 
with  managers,  but  sang,  as  her  mood  prompted, 
in  the  principal  citiea,  snaring  in  London  the  tri- 
umphs a£  Grim,  Mario,  and  Tamburinl,  until  she 
went  to  I^zifl,  where  the  rapture  of  hex  admirers 
had  no  precedent,  both  at  the  Italian  and  Grand 
Open  Houses. 

A  year  ago  she  was  exdtii^;  great  enthufliaiim 
in  Belgium.   And  her  last  public  appaarance  was 


in  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1852,  at  a  grand 
sotonni^  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palace  of  VerwiUes^ 
at  which  Louis  Napoleon  aasUied.  She  was  the 
great  star  of  the  occasiou,  and  astonished  and  de- 
lighted every  body  by  her  singing.  The  director 
of  the  Orand  Opera  made  propositions  to  h^  to 
sing  in  Ilalevy's  new  opcrn,  "  /.»  Jaif  Errant," 
and  offered  to  produce  expressly  for  her  a  piece 
of  Balle's:  "ifoMon  rEaeavt"  the  "«ftmwi  da 
bataiiU,"  as  it  has  been  called,  of  Malibnn.  But 
she  ha^  concluded  all  tho  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  a  trip  to  America. 

Here  she  arrived  in  June,  18.52,  and  hex  bril- 
liant career  in  Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Sic,  both  in  concert!  and  in  opera,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  oipecial  notice.  A  ParL-uan  critic 
describe?  Alboiii's  vtnce  as  "  a  veritable  contralto, 
of  the  m<ytt  sweet  and  most  sonorous.  It  goes 
down  to  F  in  tho  bass  clef  and  up  to  tho  Cia  alt 
of  the  soprano  ;  th&t  is  to  say,  it  tra venues  a  com- 
pass of  two  octave?  and  a  half.  The  lirst  register 
commences  with  the  F  in  the  batn,  and  reachert  to 
the  same  note  in  tho  medium ;  here  lies  the  real 
body  of  Alboni's  voice,  and  the  admirable  timbre 
of  this  register  colors  and  chamcterizca  all  the 
rest.  Hie  second  regi-ster  extei^ds  from  the  G  of 
the  medium  to  the  F  above ;  and  the  remaining 
compass  of  a  fourth  above  that,  forming  the  tliira 
portion,  is  hut  an  elegant  8umptuo:iity  of  nature. 
One  must  hear,  to  conceive  with  what  incredible 
skill  the  artist  uacn  this  magnificent  instrument ! 
It  is  the  pearly,  light,  and  fluid  vocalization  of 
Persiani,  joined  to  the  brilliancy  and  pomp  of 
style  of  I^saroni.  Nothing  con  give  an  idsa  of 
thik  voice  always  united,  always  equal,  which 
vibrates  without  effiut,  and  of  which  each  note 
opens  like  a  rosebud.  No  cry,  no  pretended 
dramatic  contortion,  to  bruise  and  wound  your 
tympaaam  under  the  pretext  of  moving  you 
to  tean!  No  doubt  the  adminblo  voice  of 
Alboni  is  not  without  some  imxicrfections ;  it 
counts  several  notes  that  are  feeble  and  sli^tly 
dull,  as  toi,  la,  »i,  do,  notes  which  serve  as  the 
tmiiition  between  tho  chest  voice,  of  an  unpv 
allded  beauty,  and  the  roister  of  sounds  formed 
above  Hit  larynx,  commonly  called  the  head  toaea. 
When  the  ringer  is  not  careful,  this  little  heath 
enlarges,  and  theso  notes  appear  a  little  stifled. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  virluosa  glides  over 
this  lUtle  bridge  of  aiffha  with  all  sorts  of  precau- 
tions, and  that  She  evinces  a  satislaction  when 
she  arrives  at  a  real  tone  of  her  contralto  voice, 
which  she  makes  leap  out  and  vibrate  with  so 
mudi  the  more  sonorousness.  Kequantly  she 
contrasts  these  two  Tensters  with  an  exquisite 
taste,  balancing  herself  Ughtly  on  the  mixed  note 
before  boimding  upon  the  terra  Jtrma  of  her  chest 
voice,  which  she  governs  with  a  supreme  author- 
ity. We  have  heard  her  make  a  gamut  from  the 
C  in  alt  down  to  F  in  the  bass ;  this  gamut  flew 
before  the  ear  with  tiw  npidity  of  lightning, 
without  your  loring  a  sin^  note,  and  all  this 
was  done  with  on  unoencom  entizdyhopeleaBfoT 
me^ocrity." 

Of  her  personal  appearance,  her  iavorite  rdles, 
&c.,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  America,  a  writer 
in  the Tkibone  thus  speaks:  •< Marietta  ARxmi  is 
about  twenty-^ix  years  of  age,  —  has  great  embon- 
point, — nsed  to  keep  her  hair  dipped  short  and 
hanging  in  her  neck,  when  we  heard  her  two  or 
three  years  since  in  Europe — has  remarkable 
Molf  pwBOSiinu  and  almost  indifflranco  of  mannar 
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upon  the  stage,  of  which  Steffiuume  constantly 
reminded  us,  and  achieros  her  glowing  triumphB 
more  by  the  aplcndor  of  her  voice,  and  her  ex- 
quiiiite  man^ement  of  it,  than  by  any  dramatic 
genius,  in  vmch  she  ia  deticient.  Her  voice  ia 
uie  purest,  richest,  fullest,  and  sweetest  contralto. 
The  limited  npertoin  for  rach  a  voice  has  induced 
AlbtHii,  -who  is  angularly  restless,  with  all  her 
languor  of  temperament,  to  undertake  many  parts 
not  strictly  within  her  range ;  but  so  remarkable 
ia  her  voice,  bo  delicious  to  hear  under  any  cix- 
cumiitanucs,  that  wo  believe  she  haa  achieved  a 
success  ill  every  part  she  has  undertaken.  In 
Itosainl's  muaic,  in  iua  brilUan}  flnalos  and  acenat, 
like  the  Non  piu  mesia,  Alboni  ia  wondertuL  Her 
voice  poum  out  of  her  mouth  without  the  slight- 
est eSort,  and  with  irrejii^tible  effect,  and  gu:4he8 
through  the  glitteriug  JhrUure  of  that  style  with 
a  sparkling  tacility  which  is  most  &3ciuntiiig. 
The  Brindui,  from  'Lucrezia  Btnyia,'  known  as 
the  driaku^  aang,  is  another  of  hw  eK^uisito  bits 
of  vocalization.  She  used  often  to  smg  it  be- 
tween the  acts  at  the  ItaUan  Opera  in  Paris,  and 
it  always  excited  unminglcd  euthuaiasia." 

ALBRECirr,  J.  L.,  director  of  the  music  in 
the  principal  church  of  Mulhausen,  died  about 
the  year  1773.  Uo  published  many  didactic 
works  on  mwiic. 

ALBRECHT,  J.  M.,  oi^panist  at  Frankfort, 
was  bom  in  1701.  He  composed  several  concer- 
tos for  the  harpsichord. 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,  JOHN  GEORGE, 
was  bom  at  Klostcrucuburg,  in  tho  year  1736, 
and  at  the  ago  of  only  seven  years  wad  engaged 
as  a  tduging  boy  iu  his  nattvo  town,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  the  Abbey  of  Moelk,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  schooL  In  tlie  mean  time  he  learned  the 
organ  and  compositiou  of  Monn,  tlte  court  o^an- 
itt,  and  was  soon  himi>clf  appointed  organist  at 
Raab.  In  1 7  7  2,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  court 
orgauiit,  and  member  of  the  academy  at  Vienna, 
and  uubsecLuently  was  made  chapel-master  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Vienna.  He  died 
in  1803.  Albrcchtsberger  was  one  of  tho  most 
learned  of  modem  contrapuntists.   He  formed  a 

g-eat  nmnbcr  of  eminent  scholars,  among  whom 
eethovcn  is  particularly  distinguished.  Haydn 
had  the  grcateit  esteem  for  Albrechteborgor,  and 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  consulted  him  pro^s- 
sionally.  Of  his  ^orks,  his  "  Elementary  Trea- 
tdito  on  Compooitioii,"  publi:jhcd  in  1790,  at  L^p- 
sic,  is  tho  one  by  which  he  is  most  generally 
known  ;  it  b  an  excellent  book,  and  is  tor  mod- 
em composition  what  the  Graiitu  of  Fux  ia  fo^ 
ancient  ma'dc.  The  priucipal  port  of  this  work 
hai  been  translated  into  French.  He  also  wrote 
"  Methods  of  Harmony,"  "  Figured  Ba-ta,"  and 
"  Composition,"  adapted  for  seli'-instmction. 
His  remain;!  reit  in  tho  same  burying-place  with 
thoso  of  his  friends  and  associates,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  Among  his  distinguished  pupils,  in  ad- 
ditiou  to  lieothoren,  were  Eybler,  Hummel,  Sey- 
^ied,  Lidesdorf^  Schneider,  Woiel,  and  Moschelos ; 
and  though  Albrechtsberger  had  no  power  to 
form,  he  had  the  ability  to  direct,  the  minds  of 
these  eminent  men.  He  did  not  make  them,  but 
ho  enabled  them  to  be  what  they  were.  Hie 
seed  Jell  on  good  soil,  but  it  was  his  seed,  and  he 
must  have  felt  proud  of  such  a  pupil  as  that  co- 
loesus  of  harmony  —  the  wizard  and  tho  poet  — 
Bummur.     Clemeati  made  ADmohtBbe^ec 


known  to  Ei^^and  as  a  composer.  There  seems 
to  have  existed,  among  some  of  tho  German 
school,  a  prcdispcMition  for  complicated  harmony ; 
their  musical  aliment  appears  to  have  necessarily 
generated  fogue  and  canon,  or  the  organ  oiphilo- 
/uffaiiveaeas  must  have  been  developed  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  Altwechtsbco^er  said  of  himself 
<*  I  have  no  merit  in  composmg  good  fugues,  for 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  an  idea  that  might 
not  be  employed  iu  double  counterpoint."  It  ia 
from  Albrechtsberger  and  Seoastian  Bach,  and 
like  men,  that  the  materiet  of  harmony  is  ac- 
quired :  they  have  furnished  our  mutacal  store- 
houses and  araeuals;  they  have  equipped  our 
HayduB,  Mozarts,  and  Bccthovons  for  the  field ; 
they  discoTOrod  and  laid  bare  "tho  chains  that 
tio  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

ALBRICI,  V.  A  Roman  composer  and  oi^n- 
ist,  whom  the  Quecii  Christina  of  Sweden  brought 
with  her  out  of  Italy.  He  died  about  tho  year 
1680.  Most  of  his  compositioaB  are  for  tho 
church. 

ALBUJIO,  composer  and  singer,  was  living, 
about  the  year  1760,  at  Bergamo.  Some  opera 
airs  of  his  are  occasionally  met  with. 

ALC^US.  A  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  native  of 
the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  and  celebrated  by  the  invention 
of  Alcaic  verse.  He  lived  608  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.    AtheneBUS  calls  him  muiicM  acKntuaimua. 

ALCIBIADES.  This  genoal,  like  most  of  the 
Athenians,  had  bem  tai^t,  while  young,  to  play 
on  musical  instrumcats,  and  he  excelled  many 
others.   Zopyrus,  a  Thndan,  was  his  instructor. 

ALCOCK,  JOHN,  doctor  of  music,  was  a 
native  of  London,  bom  in  1715.  When  only 
seven  years  of  age,  ho  was  entered  as  chori:ft4ff 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  fourteen  became  an  arti- 
cled puj^il  of  Mr.  Stauley,  who,  although  at  that 
time  Imnself  only  sixteen,  was  organist  of 
two  London  churches.  Dr.  Alcock  died  at 
Litchfield,  in  1806,  aged  ninety-one.  Uis  works 
consist  of  ux  suites  ^  lessons  for  the  harpsidiord, 
and  twelve  songs,  published  at  Plymouth ;  iix. 
coucerto:^,  and  some  psalins,  hymns,  and  canons, 
published  at  Readuig ;  twenty-six  anthems,  aud 
a  collcctiou  of  glocii,  called  the  "  Ilarmonia  Fii»ti; " 
also  many  double  and  single  chants,  published 
at  litchlicld.  At  each  of  the  above  places  he 
was  organist  A  glee  by  Dr.  Alcock,  entitled 
"Hidl,  ever-pleasing  Solitude,"  gained  a  prize 
medal  at  the  Uitoh  Club,  and  ia  considered  to  be 
a  beautiful  aa  woU  as  soienti&c  performance. 

ALLDAT,  P.,  a  composer  and  excellent  violin 
pupil  of  Viotti,  was  born  at  Pcrpignan.  He  left 
France  in  tho  revolution,  aud  went  to  London, 
where  ho  published  much  muuic  lor  the  violin. 
He  subsequently  gave  lessons  at  Edinburgh. 

ALDERINXJS,  COSMA,  a  Swiss  composer, 
published  at  Bome,  iu  1553,  fifty-seven  hymns, 

ALDOVANDMNL  This  Italian  musician 
composed  seven  operas  for  Bologna  and  Venice, 
between  the  years  1696  and  1711.  Someof  them 
were  comic,  especially  one  entitled  **  Amor  Toma 
in  S8,  at  50,"  which  woo  written  ia  the  dialect  of 
tho  Bolognese  peasantry. 

ALDRICH,  REV.  DR.  HENRY,  appointed 
dean  of  Christ's  Church,  Oxlbrd,  in  1689,  was  a 
■ingnUr  uutattoo  of  an  unproles^onal  mnauaao. 
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At  tho  same  timo  that  ho  was  greatly  distin- 
guishiitg  hua-^U'  as  a  polemical  ivriter,  a  polite 
achoUir,  a  theologian,  a  prolbuud  critic,  an  archi- 
tect, and  a  man  ot  so  mid  judgment  and  exqiusite 
taste  in  arts,  science^  and  literature  in  general, 
he  became  so  profound  and  skilled  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  harmony,  that  hit  compositions, 
particularly  for  tho  church,  equal  iii  number  and 
excellcuc^e  those  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time, 
lltough  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  his  choral  pro- 
ductions contiuue  to  bo  perfiwmed,  except  at  Ox- 
ford, yet  ho  compoeed  nearly  forty  services  and  an- 
thema,  *  which  are  pre.icrved  in  the  third  Tolome 
of  Dr.  Tudway's  collection,  in  the  BritiBh  Muse- 
um. Besides  these.  Dr.  Aldrich  curicbod  the 
cathedrals  with  many  admirable  compositions, 
by  adapting  English  words,  from  the  psalms  or 
liturgy,  to  anthems  and  motets  of  TaUis,  Bird, 
Falestrina,  Caiissimi,  Graziani,  and  Bassaui, 
which  wcro  originally  set  to  Latin  words,  for  the 
Itomon  Catholic  service.  Among  his  composi- 
tions of  a  lighter  kind,  he  amiu«l  himself  with 
setting  rounds  and  catches,  of  which  eight  or  ten 
are  inserted  in  the  two  boolu  of  the  "  Catch  Club," 
or  "Meny  Companion."  The  smokii^  catch, 
"  Good !  good !  iuaeed,"  and  the  round, "  Haik  the 
bonny  Cbjristchurch  Bells,"  have  been  always  ad- 
mired ;  the  first  for  humor  and  contrivance,  and 
the  second  for  its  pleasing  melody  and  goneial 
effect.  The  admiraolo  choral  discipline  Dr.  Al- 
drich  preserved  in  his  coUe^,  a^  Oxford,  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  is  still  remranbercd.  In- 
deotl,  without  neglecting  more  important  con- 
cent, he  seems  to  have  interested  hinuieU'  in  the 
cultivation  aud  prosperity  of  the  musical  art, 
with  OS  much  xeol  and  diligence  as  if  his  studies 
and  pursuits  had  been  circunLicribed  to  that  alone. 
He  be4ueathed  to  his  college,  at  his  decease,  in 
1710,  an  admirublo  collection  of  mnsic  Dz. 
Barney  says  that,  having,  in  1778  and  1779, 
made  a  catalogue  of  these  musical  works,  he  can 
venture  to  say,  that,  for  masses,  motets,  madrigals, 
and  anthenu  of  the  sixteenth  and  sovcntoenth 
centuriod,  tho  collection  is  the  most  complete  of 
any  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting. 

ALDRIGHETTI,  ANTOXIO  LODOVICO, 
an  Italian  nobleman,  bom  at  Padua,  was  protess- 
or  of  law  th^  and  wrote  a  woriL  on  music  and 
poetry.   He  died  in  1660. 

ALDROVAXDINI.   See  Aldovandbisi, 

ALEMAX.  Amongst  the  ancient  bards  of 
Greece  was  one  Aleman,  who  was  a  native  of  Sar- 
dis,  and  lived  about  670  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  a  celebrated  composer  of  love  sougs ; 
was  remarkable,  also,  for  a  most  voracious  appe- 
tite bung  the  gzeateet  glutton  of  his  time. 

ALEMBEBT,  JEAX  LE  BOND  D'.  Be- 
tween the  years  1690  and  1711,  composed,  for 
Bologna  and  Venice,  several  opeiu.  Ho  also 
published  some  sacred  moaio. 

ALEOTTI,  RAFAELE  ARGENTA,  an  Au- 
gustine monk  at  Feirara,  published  some  motets 
aud  madrigals  in  tho  seventeenth  century. 

ALEOnX  vmoniA.  Afimiale  compMor 
of  madrigal^  in  tha  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 

century. 

ALESSANDRI,  FELICE.  Bom  at  Rome  in 
1742.  He  went  to  Enghiad  in  the  year  17fl8, 
and  oompoaed  two  eomio  openi  Sat  tiie  English 


Btugo,  "  Le  MogUe  Fodelc,"  and  "lire  alia  Caccia," 
which  are  not  devoid  of  merit.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  Siguora  Guadagni,  an  excellent  Italian 
uuget.  On  his  return  to  the  continent,  he  com- 
posed many  other  operas,  up  to  tho  year  1792. 

ALESSANDRO,  ROMANO,  a  ainger  ad- 
mitted  into  the  pope's  chapel  in  1560,  wasliko- 
■vtiM  so  exquisite  a  performer  on  the  viol,  that  he 
obtained  the  cognomen  of  Alcssandro  delta  Viola. 
He  composed  motets  accompanied  by  many  in- 
struments, which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  kind.  Adami  says  that  Alcssandro  Romano 
also  invented  canzonets  for  four  and  five  voices. 

ALEXANDER,  J.,  violoncellist  and  com- 
poser at  Duisburg,  hoa  published,  chiefiy  at 
Amsterdam,  sevonl  works  for  that  instrument, 
since  the  year  1800. 

ALEXANDER  ab  alexavdbo,  a  Neapolitan 
lawyer,  died  at  Rome,  in  1523.  He  wrote  some 
works  On  ancient  mudo. 

ALEXANDER,  SYMPHONIARCHA,  a 
composer  in  the  early  part  of  the  scnmteenth 
ceutuTT,  puUiahed  uizae  books  of  motettt  at 
Frankfort,  in  1608. 

ALEXANDER,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  was 
the  founder  of  a  sect  of  persona  who  thought  it  a 
religious  duty  to  keep  awake  day  aud  m^ht  to 
sing  music;  believing  that  constant  singing 
would  fit  them  for  heaven.    He  died  430. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  Music  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  thiR  man,  and  found  in  ^'tt 
a  skilful  judge  aud  generous  protector.  It  was 
cust<»nary  lor  the  musicians  in  his  employ  to 
fling  liymns  to  hia  praise,  aooompaniad  with 
instruments. 

ALEXANDRE,  C.  Qt.   Anther  of  nx  duet^ 

Paris,  1776. 

ALFIERI.  A  musician  and  poet.  He  has 
surpassed  every  other  poet  in  portraying  the 
heart  of  a  tyrant.  The  scenes  of  Ida  <•  ZVtiMtei»" 
are  very  fine. 

ALOAROm,  COUNT  FRANCESCO,  was 
bom  at  Venice,  in  17 12.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  Frederic  U.,  King  of  Prussia.  He  died  at 
Pisa,  in  1764.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the  opera, 
which  was  translated  into  EugUsh,  and  published 
in  1767. 

ALGISI,  orALGHISI,D.P.  F.  A  renowned 
Italian  composer,  bom  at  Brescia,  about  the  year 
L666.  He  afterward  lived  at  Venice,  and  composed 
two  operas  there,  which  were  muoh  esteemed, 
especially  "  II  Trionfo  d*  kt  Omtuimso." 

ALIX.  Bonnet,  in  his  '*  HUtoiro  de  la  M\uiqiu," 
gives  the  following  extraordinary  account  of  a 
mathematician,  mechanician,  and  musician, 
named  Alix,  who  lived  at  Aix,  in  Pnjvenee 
about  tho  middle  of  the  aeventcimth  century. 
AUx,  after  many  years'  study  and  labor,  succeeded 
in  constructing  an  automaton  figure,  having  tho 
shape  of  a  human  skeleton,  which,  by  means  of  a 
concealed  mechanism,  played,  or  had  tho  appear- 
ance of  playing,  on  the  guitar.  Tho  artist,  alter 
havyjg  tuned  in  periiect  unison  two  guitars,  placed 
ono  of  them  in  tho  hands  of  the  skeleton,  in 
the  position  proper  for  playing,  and  on  a  calm 
BummK'a  evening,  having  thrown  open  the  win- 
dow of  his  apartment,  he  fixed  the  skeleton,  with 
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tho  gmtar  in  its  hands,  in  a  position  where  it 
could  bo  seen  bom  the  street  Ho  then,  taking 
the  other  inBtroment,  aeatod  himself  in  an  obscure 
comer  of  the  rooui,  and  commenced  playing  a 
piece  of  music,  the  passages  of  which  were  faith- 
iully  repeated  or  echoed  by  the  guitar  held  by 
the  skeleton,  at  the  same  time  that  the  movement 
of  its  wooden  fingers,  as  if  really  executing  the 
music,  completed  the  illusion.  This  strange  mu- 
sical feat  dn>w  crowds  around  the  house  of  AUx, 
and  created  tho  greatest  ostooishmcut ;  but,  alas 
for  the  ill-fitted  artist !  this  sentiment  was  soon 
changed  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  multitude 
into  the  most  snpcrstitioaB  dread.  A  rumor 
arose  that  Alix  was  a  sorcerer,  and  in  league  with 
the  devil.  He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  par- 
liament of  Provence,  and  sent  before  their  crim- 
inal court,  La  Chambre  de  la  TbmwUe,  to  be  tried 
on  the  capital  charge  of  magic  or  witduraft.  In 
vain  the  mgenious  but  unfortunate  artist  sought 
to  convince  his  judges  that  tho  only  means  used 
to  givo  apparent  vitality  to  the  fbigers  of  the 
skdfetou  were  wheels,  springs,  pulleys,  and  other 
equally  nmnagical  contrivances,  and  that  the 
marvellous  result  produced  was  nothing  moro 
criminal  than  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  me- 
chanics. .His  explanations  and  demonstrations 
were  either  not  understood,  or  iailed  of  conviu> 
cing  his  stupid  and  bigoted  judges,  and  ho  was 
cottdemnod  aa  a  sorc^m:  and  magician.  Tho  ini- 
quitous judgment  v«8  confirmed  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Provence,  which  sinitencod  him  to  be 
burned  abve  in  tho  principal  square  of  the  city, 
together  with  the  equally  innocent  automaton 
tlgurc,  the  supposed  accomplice  in  his  magical 
practices.  Tlus  inlamous  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  in  tho  ^ear  1664,  to  the  great  sat- 
isfikction  and  edilitation  of  all  ibo  biOiinl  and 
devout  inhalntants  of  Aiz. 

ALIQUOT  TONES.  Acceawiry  tones,  ca-  har- 
monics. Tones,  faintly  heard*  which  are  always 
produced  with  the  principal  tone,  at  harmonic 
intMTalfl  above  it. 

ALL'  ANTICA.  (L)  3n  tho  old  style.  This 
exproaraon  applies  to  muaio  not  absolutely  anti- 
quated, but  uut  is  composed  in  the  scientific 
style  of  tiie  last  age;  that  ia,  of  the  t^oot. 

ALLA  BREVE  (I.)  is  the  proper  dosignation 
of  the  time  of  a  piece  of  music,  in  which  the 
breve  is  equal  to  a  semibreve  in  ^  time  ;  and  is  to 
be  played  in  a  movement  of  twice  the  usnal 
rapidity ;  so  that  a  breve  is  played  as  fast  as 
a  semibreve,  a  semibreve  as  £ut  as  a  minim,  and 
so  on.  It  is  usual,  in  this  mode  of  time,  to  prefix 
to  the  piece  a  designation  that  resembles  a  C, 
with  a  pOTpendicular  line  through  ii,  but  which 
is  intondea  to  represent  a  circle  bisected ;  some- 
times, also,  a  or  large  %  ot  y  It  is,  however, 
distinct  Snaa.  two-minim  time,  which  is  also  often 
called  alia  brme  time,  and  may  be  designated  by 
2,  and  by  C  with  a  perpendicular  line  through  it ; 
but  the  value  of  the  note  corresponds  viUi  tho 
dea^nation.  Besides,  the  expreanon  aUa  cap^ia 
is  sometimea  used ;  by  which  phraso  is  meant, 
that  though  the  notes  in  their  proportional 
magnitude  are  tho  same  as  in  tho  ancient  jisahn 
tunc,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  given  in  tho  choral 
^le,  as  sung  by  the  congr^ation,  bat  more 
lively,  as  is  usual  in  the  chapd  stylo. 

AT.T.A  CACCIA.   (L)   In  the  hantuig  style. 


ALLA  CAPELLA.  (I.)  An  expression  ap- 
plied by  the  Italians,  genorally,  to  music  com- 
posed in  the  church  style ;  but  oecanonally  only 
as  referring  to  time.   See  Alu  BasvE. 

ALLA  MADRE.  (l)  To  THK  KaTtiti,  1.  c  lo  Bie  Tlmln 
Man.  An  cjipnadoB  wrtttcB  M  th*  bcalBBliif  of  hjmM  aJdiMwi 

to  Ihc  Vinln. 

ALLAMARCIA.  (10  In  lh«  rtrlc  of  a  irareh. 

ALLA  MUIIKILVA.  (L)  In  tlie  modern  alvlc^  Higezncnbai 
oNn  modrraa  \*  applied  to  anj  muiic  coinpMtd  In  in*  rtfte  whkh 
ha*  brcn  adojiltit  rincp  the  Hnie  of  Handtl,  Core  III,  and  Germlnbat 

ALLA  RCliSE.  (I.)  In  the  Ruukan  §ty\t.  An  e>pnai4im 
■bund  at  flie  bei^nDlnf  of  compoaltiona  wriilf  o  In  imliKlhui  of  Rua- 
•iao  miule. 

ALI.A  SCOZZESR.  <L>  Id  lh«  Sootch  a^lr.  Thb  mpuwlow 

.........  . 


b  apirilrd  br  Iht  IlallaBi  Mitr  to  a  wbole  morrnwnt  or  In  a  par- 

rhM  or  f iiiA  aa  to 


ttenbr  panaar.  It  don  apt  alnn  alniliy  that  th*  aljletadtiMtIr 

fiFvrrU,' faiKthatlt  Umi  ttrof  aCakdattbMi  ~ 


ralad  ut  of  the  Srolrh  mu^ 


ALLA  glCILIANA.    (I.)    Thlt  exprcnkm  imnlira  ■  certain 
Df  air  BCnnallr  irrittcn  In  tM  or  M-H,  thoufh  lomeHmM  is 
H-t.  Iti  princW  rharadcriatiu  aif.  Ita  Mng  In  a  aomewhat  alow 


Umr,  and  cUaAr  nwrlns  Iv  allanate  crotclMta  and  qnavin,  if  In 
(Mor  Li.Ht  and  In  min&na  and  ctMcIh^  If  In  <tAt  in  dihcr  caac^ 
unllbmilj  bavinf  the  kwffaat  nott  at  tb«  tittf,  or  vAmti  of  aacanta 


atlon.  

ALLA  TTRCA.  Thlt  rxpmahm  ri«nldM  Htal  Oia  L  .  _ 

inent,M  thr  brglnning  of  which  It  a  written, Ueompoaed  In  IwMattoa 
of  thp  Turklih  atrle. 
ALI.AVI>:ne2IANA.  (IJ  in  tb* Vmctlan  atylc 
ALLA  ZOITA,  or  AI.  ZOP.   (L)  An  cxpfnalaB  araUod  hr 
th*  Uallana  t»  atij  cMMialned,  •yneapMrd  ihovmboi^  taa  aelaa 
at  vUeh  praeatd  in  an  Imsnlaraad  avkwari  al2rlt. 

ALLAX.  MADAME  CABADORL  A  dis. 
tinguished  Italian  soprano.  Her  chief  attribotea 
seem  to  have  been  clearness,  beaatVi  polish,  in- 
vention, and  taste.  She  sang  with  sweetneas, 
ddicacy,  and  variety,  and  was  one  of  the  stars  in 
OUT  American  musical  hemisphere  in  1840. 

ALLATIUS,  or  ALLACCI,  LEO,  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  melodies  of  the  Greeks.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1669.  Ue  was  a  professor  of  Gredc, 
and  principal  inn^iector  of  the  library  of  the  Vat- 
ican. Ho  had  a  great  facility  in  copying  Gredt 
manuscripts,  and,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  griorod 
as  to  have  wcx>t  on  wearing  out  the  only  pen 
which  be  had  used  in  copying  during  the  space 
of  forty  years.  AUatius  was  also  the  author  of 
a  useful  catalogue  of  dramatic  pieces  up  to  tho 
year  1667,  entitled  the  "  Drammaturgia." 

ALLEGILVMENTE.    (L)    Rather  quick. 

ALLEORANTI,  MADDALENA.  An  emi- 
nent Italian  singer :  she  made  her  first  appeoi- 
onco  at  Venice,  in  1771,  and  after  singing  at  sev- 
eral other  Italian  theatres,  went,  in  1774,  into 
Germany,  where  she  oondnned.  to  pcsfinm  at 
Manhciro  and  Batisbon,  till  the  year  1789,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice,  and  after  performing 
there  at  the  theatre  of  San  Samuclo,  during  the 
carnival,  came  to  England  in  1781.  Her  voice 
was  very  sweet  and  flexible,  though  not  very 
pow^cfuL  In  1783,  she  returned  to  Germany, 
when  she  was  engaged  at  Dresden,  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony,  at  a  very  large  salary.   We  find  her 

r'n  performing  at  &e  oratorios  in  London,  in 
year  L799. 

ALLEGRETTO.  (I.)  Aterm  ugnifyingatboe 
quicker  than  andaaU,  but  not  so  quick  ai  dlkgro, 
of  whicdi  word  it  is  iha  diminnttre. 

ALLEGBEITO  BCHEBZANDO.  (L)  Lirely 
and  sportive. 

ALLEGRI,  GIOVANNI  BATTTSTA.  or- 
ganist in  the  Venetian  States,  puUiahed  scBue 
motets  at  Venke  in  the  year  1700. 

ALLEGRI,  GKBGORIO,  bom  at  Rome,  of 
tho  iamily  of  Coir^^io,  was  received  in  1629  in 
the  pope's  chapel  as  a  singor  and  composer.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  NaninL  His  cdebratod  "  Muemv  " 
is  KtiU  sung  in  the  papal  chapel  during  pasom 
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week,  and  is  forbidden  to  be  copied  on  pain  of 
excommunicatiou.  It  is  well  known  that  Mo- 
zart, having  heard  it  performed  twice,  retained 
the  score  w  strongly  in  his  memory,  that  he  wrote 
it  down  in  almoat  perlect  coni'onnity  to  the  origi- 
nal manuscript.  The  <<  Miaerere  "  of  Allegri  was 
printed  iu  I^udon  in  1771,  under  the  suporia- 
tcndcitce  of  Dr.  Bumey;  and  in  1810,  M.  Cho- 
lon  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  classical  music 
Allegri  died  in  1662,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  l»n  Filipfto  Neri,  in  the  Chiesa  Nuora  at 
Bomo.  This  is  now  the  common  place  of  inter- 
ment for  the  ungeis  of  the  pontifical  chapel.  The 
following  is  the  stiikii^  epitaph  iusczibed  on  the 
Talis  of  the  chapd:  — 


Cm 


iTml, 


Nc  quo*  vlTc* 

BIetnw«andl  td1imi«i> 

The  pontlllnl  ifngen, 
AnxioiMthut  thoas 
Whom  hurnonj  united  In  llA 
Should  not  be  aepanUed  In  dcaih, 
WUhcd  thli  at  tbdr  boiial-plaEe. 

Though  his  abilities  as  a  singra:  were  not  very 
oosKpicoous,  yet  he  was  reckoned  a  complete 
master  of  hannony,  and  was  in  such  estimatimi 
irith  the  performers  of  his  time,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  A.  D.  1629,  to  a  ntuation 
la  the  choir  of  his  chapeL  His  principal  compo- 
sitions are  of  a  aacred  and  solemn  description ; 
and  many  parts  of  the  church  aecrice  in  Italy, 
remarkable  for  the  divine  simplicity  and  pnrihr 
of  tho  harmony,  are  at  this  day  the  eTidsncee  of 
his  successful  application  to  the  musical  art.  To 
his  i;kiU  as  a  composer  ho  added  a  gentleness  of 
disposition,  and  a  warmth  of  benevolence,  which 
showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  merit  still  higher 
and  more  enviable.  Tlte  poor  flocked  around  his 
abode,  and  were  rdieved  by  his  charity,  and  guid- 
ed by  his  exhortations.  It  was  hia  daily  ousi- 
ness  to  visit  the  prisons  of  Rome,  and  to  attend 
to  the  wonts  of  uie  unhappy  persons  who  were 
shut  up  in  those  dreary  mansions.  At  length, 
af  ter  a  life  spent  in  useful  employment  and  active 
benevolence,  he  died,  in  1662,  and  was  boxied  in 
the  Cluesa  Noora,  before  the  chapel  of  Son  Fil- 
ippo  Neri,  near  tiie  altar  of  annunciation.  Of  aU 
hi:j  works,  the  "  Xaerert"  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. It  was,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
filty  years,  annually  performed  in  passion  week, 
at  the  pope's  chapel,  on  Wednesday  and  Good 
Friday ;  it  is  in  appearance  so  simple  as  to  make 
flkose  who  hare  oidy  seen  it  on  paper  wonder 
whence  its  beauty  and  effect  could  arise  ;  but  it 
owes  its  r^utation  more  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  performed  than  to  the  composition ;  the 
same  moiiic  is  many  times  repeated  to  diiFerent 
words,  and  the  itingors  have,  by  tradition,  ccrtaui 
custom's  expressions,  and  graces  of  convention, 
which  produce  great  etTects ;  such  as  swelling  and 
diminishing  the  sounds  alt<^ether,  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  measure  at  some  particular 
words,  and  singing  some  eutixe  verses  quicker 
than  others.  So  says  Signer  SautoroUi,  who  had 
often  heard  the  "  Miaerere."  Andrea  Adami,  in 
a  work  of  his,  mentions  that  **  after  Be  vera!  vain 
attempts,  by  preceding  composers,  fi>r  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  to  set  the  some  words  to  Xht 
eatisfiKtion  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  Qregorio 
AU^ri  succeeded  so  well  as  to  merit  eternal 
jnaioe ;  for  with  few  notes,  well  modulated,  and 
well  understood,  he  composed  such  a  *  Mumrm* 


as  will  be  continued  to  be  sung  on  the  same  days, 
every  year,  for  ages  yet  to  come ;  and  one  that  is 
conctuvcd  in  such  just  proportionfl  as  will  astonish 
future  times,  and  ravuh,  as  at  present,  the  soul 
of  every  hearer."  However,  some  of  the  groat 
ofiects  produced  by  this  piece  may,  perhaps,  bo 
justly  attributed  to  the  time,  place,  and  solemnity 
of  the  c«%monialB  used  during  the  performance ; 
the  iM>pe  and  conclave  are  all  prostrated  on  the 
ground ;  the  candles  of  the  chapel  and  the  torches 
of  the  balustrade  are  extinguished,  one  by  one ; 
and  the  last  verse  of  this  pulm  is  terminated  by 
two  choirs ;  the  mamtro  di  capeUa  beating  tamo 
slower  and  slower,  and  the  singers  diminishing, 
or  rather  extinguishing,  the  harmony,  by  littlo 
and  littie,  to  a  perfect  i>oint.  This  composition 
used  to  be  held  so  sacred,  that,  it  was  imagined, 
excommunication  would  be  the  consequence  of 
an  attempt  to  transcribe  It.  Padre  Martini  sajrs, 
that  there  were  never  more  than  three  copies 
made  by  authority,  one  of  which  was  for  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  one  for  the  late  King  of  Portu~ 
gal,  and  the  other  for  himself:  this  Utter  ho 
permitted  Dr.  Bumey  to  transcribe  at  Bologna, 
and  Signor  Sautarelll  fiivored  him  with  another 
copy  from  the  arohiTos  of  the  pope's  chapoL 
Upon  collating  those  two  copies,  Or.  Bumey 
found  them  to  agree  pretty  exactly,  except  in 
the  first  verse ;  ho  says,  "  I  have  seen  several 
spurious  copies  of  this  composition  in  the  pos- 
se^on  of  difierent  persons,  in  which  the  melody 
of  the  soprano,  or  nppa  part,  was  tolerably  cor- 
rect, but  the  other  puts  oiflGeoced  vary  much,  and 
this  inclined  me  to  suppose  the  npper  pan  to 
have  been  written  from  memory,  which,  being  so 
often  repeated  to  different  words  in  the  per- 
formance, would  not  be  very  difficult  to  do,  and 
the  other  parts  to  have  been  made  to  it  by  some 
modem  contrapuntist  afterwards.  The  Emperor 
Leopold  L,  not  only  a  lover  and  patron  oi  musio, 
but  a  good  composer  himself,  ordered  his  ambas- 
sador to  Borne  to  entreat  the  pope  to  permit  him 
to  hare  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  <<  Miserere  "  of 
All^^  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  chapel  at 
Vienna,  whkh  being  granted,  a  copy  was  made 
by  the  senior  maestro  of  the  poptf  s  ohapeli  and 
sent  to  the  empenxr,  who  had  then  in  his  service 
some  of  the  best  tungeis  of  the  age ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  abilmes  of  the  performers,  this 
composition  was  so  far  firom  answering  the  ex- 
pectations of  tho  emperor  and  hia  court  in  the 
execution,  that  he  concluded  tho  pope's  tnaeiiro 
dieapelit$,  in  order  to  keep  it  a  mystny,  had  put 
a  trick  upon  him,  and  sent  him  another  compo- 
sition.  Uiton  which^  in  groat  wrath,  he  sent 
an  express  to  his  holiness,  with  a  complaint 
against  the  maestro  di  capelia,  which  occasioned 
his  immediate  disgrace  uid  dismission  from  the 
service  of  the  papal  chapel ;  and  in  so  great  a 
degree  was  the  pope  offended  at  tho  sttpposed 
impoution  of  his  oomposer,  that,  for  a  long  tune, 
he  would  neither  see  him  ntu  hear  bis  defence ; 
howerer,  at  length  the  poor  man  got  one  of  the 
cardinals  to  pleaid  his  cause,  and  to  acquaint  his 
holiness  that  the  style  of  singing  in  lus  chapel, 
particularly  in  performing  tiie  <<  Miaerere,"  was 
audi  aa  could  not  be  e^nressed  by  notes,  nor  taught 
or  transmitted  to  any  other  plooe,  but  by  exam- 
ple; for  which  reason  the  piece  in  question, 
though  faithfully  transcribed,  must  fail  in  its 
efiect  vhxai  performed  elsewhwe.  His  holiness 
did.  not  understand  music,  and  could  hardly  com- 
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prebend  "how  the  same  notes  ehonld  sound  ao 
diiferoiiU;  in  diffra^nt  places ;  hoirever,  he  ordered 
his  maeitro  di  eapelia  to  write  down  hia  doiencc, 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  which  was  done ; 
and  the  emperor,  seeing  no  other  way  of  gratily- 
jng  his  wishes  in  respect  to  thin  compo^tion, 
begged  of  the  pope  that  some  of  the  musicians 
in  tii.e  service  of  his  holiness  might  be  sent  to 
Vienna,  to  instruct  those  in  the  service  of  his 
chapel  how  to  perform  the  ■"  MUerere  "  of  AllegrL 

ALLEGSI  DI  BRAVURA.  (I.)  Brilliant 
and  striiung  compositions,  or  movements. 

ALLEGBIA.   (L)   J07,  gladness. 

ALLEGRO,  or  ALL'O.  (L)  Gay,  quick. 
A  term  expressive  of  the  third  degree  of  musical 
rapidity.  Generally  applied  to  lively  movements  j 
but  sometimes,  in  couj  unction  with  another  word, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  compositions  intended 
to  rouse  and  stimulate  the  more  violeut  paaalons ; 
Bs  aileffro  agitato,  quick  and  agitated  ;  aUegro 
furiow,  witli  rapidity  and  vdiemence.  AU^ro 
also  denotes  one  of  the  six  distinctious  of  time, 
which  succeed  each  otbei  as  foUowe :  grave, 
adagio,  largo,  vivaco,  aUeffro,  and  presto. 

ALLKORO  A93AL  (I.)   More  qntek,  or  fxeeedln^lT  qolck. 

ALLEGRU  COUMODO.  With  *conTeiiknti1i'gn!ca?4ulckiieii. 

AI.LEOKO  COS  BRIO.  Qnlck,  with  brilllaory. 

Al.Lli:OHO  COX  I  IIOCO.   Uuluk  and  uniinatnL 

ALLEGRO  COM  MOTO.  Qakk,  viUi  mora  than  tilt  Uiul  di- 
gmof  moTemcnL 

ALLEOBO  COH  STTRITO.  Onlck, vith iidrit 

ALLmRO  MA  QRAZlOSa  Xli^anilsmcrflil. 

ALLEOKO  UA  HUX  PBBSTa  tt«iak.  but  Mt  in  tiM  «■ 
traiiBi 

ALLEQHO  1VA  SON  TROPPO  h«j  «  dmliar  tOMnlng  i  Uveljr, 
but  not  too  ■plriled. 
ALLEtiRO  MOLTO, or  DI  MOLTa  VeiTftuIck. 
ALLKURI)  NUN  MOLTa  Not  veiT  quick. 
ALLEGRO  VEIiOCE.  With  imptditT. 
ALLEQRO  VIVACE.  Wltb  *tTadty. 
ALLKOBI)  Viva  With  iiannul  brtaknMt. 
ALUBOBISSIUa  Tha*npcdattTeofAlli«roi  wrfuiek. 

ALLELUIAK.  Frsiae  to  Jehovah.  A  word 
used  to  denote  pious  joy  and  oxnUatumi  ehiefly 
in  hymns  and  anthems. 

ALLEIOANDE.  (F.)  A  slow  ur,  or  melody, 
in  common  time  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.  A 
species  of  composition  supposed,  from  its  name,  to 
be  of  German  origin.  We  meet  with  the  Alle- 
mandc  in  Handel's  harpsichord  lessons,  and  other 
works  of  about  their  date ;  but  as  a  sonata  move- 
men^  it  is  now  obsolete.  The  dance  known  by 
the  some  name  is,  however,  still  used  in  Germany 
and  SwitKeriand,  and  is  written  in  common  time 
of  two  crotchets  in  a  bar. 

ALLENTANDO.  (L)  Retarding  the  time, 
slower  and  slower,  to  tne  end.    See  Rallen- 

TASDO. 

ALLISON,  RICHARD,  professor  of  music 
in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
one  of  the  ten  compoitcrs  who  adapted  the  Psalms 
to  music ;  they  were  first  published  by  Thomas 
Esto,  in  \.6i>i ;  some  of  the  tunes  are  still  in  use. 

ALL'  niPROVISTA.  (I.)  Extemporaneous. 
This  expression  is  applied  by  the  Italians  to  the 
peiibrmauce  of  any  extemporary  strain ;  as,  <■  He 
sang  Alt  Improcitta ; "  i.  e.,  he  sang  vri^out  pre- 
mccutation;  he  invited  as  he  proceeded. 

A  LTTALIEXNE.   (F.)   In  the  Italian  style. 

AL  LOCO.  (I.)  A  term  chiefly  used  ui  vio- 
lin mujic,  to  Bignirr  that  the  hand  (having  been 
ghiiied)  is  to  bo  used  as  before. 

ALL'QTIAVA.  (L)  IntheoetaTe.  lostrn. 


mente,  or  voices,  are  said  to  play  or  sing  Aff 
Ottaca,  when  their  paita  Ho,  note  for  note,  an  oc- 
tavo above  or  below  some  other  part. 

ALL'  ROVERSICO.  (I.)  By  reversing.  A 
term  applied  to  a  contrary  motion  in  ^e  parts  of 
any  composition. 

ALL  SEGNO,  or  AL  SEG.  (I.)  To  the 
mark  or  sign.  This  expression  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  this  character,  ^  ,  and  signifies  that 
the  performer  is  to  return  to  a  similar  mark  in  the 
composition,  and  end  with  the  first  part  of  the 
Btrain,  or  a  similar  character  in  the  course  of  the 
movement,  and  play  or  sing  from  that  place  to 
the  w(uxl  vnuBt  (end,)  or  tito  marit  ^  om  a 
double  bar. 

ALL'  TJNISOXO.  (I.)  In  unism,  or  soms- 
timea  by  extension,  in  octaves. 

ALLWOODE.  An  English  composer  for  the 
organ  in  Ae  seventeeudi  century. 

ALMA  REDEMPTORIS.  (L.)  A  hymn  to 
the  Virgin. 

ALMEIDA,  ANTONIO  DE,  wim  chapel-mas- 
tec  of  the  cathedral  at  Oporto  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  composed  several 
comic  musical  worits. 

ALMEIDA,  MANDO  DE.  A  Portngueso 
composer  of  church  music,  tided  in  1660. 

ALMEIDA,  or  ALMEYDA,  an  instrumental 
composer,  published  scycral  sets  of  quatuors 
about  the  year  1800.  Some  of  his  waltxes  and 
other  pisno-fixcte  mudo  are  published  by  de- 
menti. 

ALMELOVEEN,  THEODORE  JANSSON 
AB,  prof09»or  of  medicine  at  Harderwyck,  yn% 
bom  in  1657.  He  wrote  a  work  on  musical  in- 
ventions in  1712. 

ALMKNRAEDEB.  Composer  of  some  music 
for  the  bassoon, 

ALMERIOm  DE  REMENO.  7.,  chamber 
musician  to  the  land^ave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt» 
publisbed  six  sonatas  m  1761>  at  Nuremburg. 

AI3f EYDA,  C.  F.  A  violiuifft  and  compoev 
at  Madrid.  Pleyel,  of  Paris,  puldished  six  quar- 
tets of  this  composer  in  1798. 

ALOUETTE,  N.,  conductor  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  i5  known  as 
a  composer  by  his  motets,  and  a  very  fine  "  3lm- 
rtn"   Lulli  was  his  master. 

ALOVISrO,  G.  B.,  published,  in  162S  and 
10S7,  some  ehordi  music  at  Bologna. 

ALOYSIUS,  JOHN  BATHSTA  wrided  at 
Bologna  towards  the  cud  of  the  uxtecnth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  com- 
posed much  church  music,  part  of  which  was 
published  at  Venice. 

ALOYSIUS,  JOHN  PETR.   See  Palbrbhta. 

ALPHABET.   Applied  to  the  seven  lettcn 

used  in  music,  thus :  — 


m 


"When  either  part  exceeds  these  seven,  eith«  as- 
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cending  or  de-wending,  the  same  aeries  is  repeated, 
obsorvuiK  the  name  order. 

ALPINE  HORN.  An  inBtrument  made  of 
the  bark  ol'  a  cherry  tree ;  and,  Uke  a  speaking 
tnimpoti  used  to  convey  Bounds  to  a  groat  dis- 
tance. When  tlio  but  rays  of  the  sun  ^Ud  the 
nuomit  of  the  Alpts  the  shepherd,  who  mhabita 
the  highest  peak,  of  Oxono  mouutaius,  takoa  hin 
honi,  and  criod  ^rith  a  loud  voice,  "  PraLied  be 
the  Lord."  As  soon  as  the  neighboring  shep- 
herds hear  him.  ther  leave  their  huta  and  repeat 
thft  wordd.  The  sounds  are  promulgated  many 
tainutei.  while  the  echoes  of  the  monntainst  and 
grottoes  of  the  rockS)  repeat  the  name  of  Uod. 
tina^iiiation  cannot  picture  any  thing  more  sol- 
emn or  sublime  than  this  scene.  During  the 
silence  that  succuedj,  the  shepherds  bend  their 
kncai  and  nray  in  the  open  air,  and  then  retire  to 
their  hutti  to  rejt.  The  sunlight  gilding  the  tops 
of  those  atupeodons  mountoiuti,  upon  which  the 
bine  vault  oT  heaven  seemi  to  re.it,  the  magnif- 
icent acouery  around,  and  tho  voicoi  of  tiicie 
Bhe^herd:4  sounding  from  rock  to  rock  the  praise 
of  the  Almighty,  must  till  tho  mind  of  every 
traveller  with  cntliuiiasm  aud  awe. 

ALSTED,  or  ALSTEDItTS,  JOIIN  HENRY, 
a  German  divine,  wrote,  among  other  works,  the 
following,  which  was  translated  into  English : 
**  Tempium  Utaieum,  bone  a  compendium  of  the 
rodiments  both  of  the  mathematioil  and  practical 
parts  of  music,  on  which  anbject  not  any  book  is 
extant  in  the  Euglish  tongue.  FaithfiiUy  trana- 
latod  out  of  the  ^tin,  by  John  Birchenaha.  Lon- 
don, 1681."  This  book  conants  of  little  more 
than  nearly  nnintolligible  and  dry  definitions. 
AlstediuB  died  in  1638. 

ALT,  secretary  to  the  town  of  Glogao,  a 
comooser  and  violinist,  published  some  g^uartets 
at  Berlin  abont  the  year  1790. 

ALT,  PHILXPPE  8AMUEU  composer  and 
ozganiat  at  Weimar,  was  bom  in  1689. 

ALT.  An  abridgment  of  the  Italian  adjective 
aito,  high.  A  tcnn  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
great  s^e  of  sounds  which  Ilea  between  F,  on  the 
upper  line  of  the  treble  stoil^  and  O  of  the  octave 
above.  Thua  Uie  A  on  the  first  added  lino  above 
is  called  A  in  ok. 

ALTA.  (L)  High.  This  word  is  freq.u«itly 
to  be  understood  in  the  comparative  degree ;  as, 
8  oa.  alta  signifies  an  octave  highor. 

ALTERATA.   (I.)   One  of  the  terms  given 

by  the  old  theorists  to  the  tiist  deviation  from  the 
ecclesiastical  modes ;  which  modes,  till  this  inno- 
ration,  were  so  rigidly  confined  to  the  diatonic 
ecole,  as  to  admit  of  no  semitones  but  those  from 
E  to  F.  A  to  B  fiat,  and  B  natural  to  C. 

ALTERATIONS  IN  ANCIENT  PSALMO- 
DY, illustrated  in  the  history  of  "  Old  Hun- 
dred." We  take  the  following  interesting  and 
able  article  Irom  the  columns  <S  the  "  New  ^e^- 
land  Puritan." 

The  melody  of  "Old  Hundred"  was  printed  fitr 
the  first  time,  as  we  conclude  after  a  careful 
investigation,  without  any  accompanying  part 
whatever,  about  the  year  1560,  and  set  to  the 
French  version  of  tho  134th  psalm  j  and  it  was 
printed  oloue,  in  England,  in  1SG2,  to  Sterahold 
ud  Hopkins's  TeBNon  of  ths  100th  psafan,  but 


differing  from  the  ^ench  copy  in  aeveraJ  notes, 
probably  through  miitake,  in  port,  at  least. 

It  was  harmonized  or  arranged  in  part<t,  in 
France,  by  Claude  Ooudimel,  and  printed  In  laSd, 
to  the  134th  psalm,  three  parts  bong  added  to 
the  ori^uol  melody ;  and  a  tiew  yoaxs  aAer,  it  was 
done  by  Claude  Lo  Jeuiie,  and  set  to  the  same 
psalm,  but  was  not  printed  till  1613,  several 
yean  after  bis  death. 

It  was  harmonized  in  England,  by  William 
Damon,  in  1579,  and  again  by  the  same  autnor, 
differently,  in  1591 ;  also  by  Dr.  Dowland,  in 
1S94,  and  set  to  the  lOOth  poalm;  likewLiO  by 
Richard  Allison,  in  1599,  and  by  Raveuscroit, 
still  diifereutly  irom  the  reot,  and  publiitfaed  in 
16'21,  to  the  134th  psalm,  DowUnd's  copy  being 
included  in  the  same  volume  with  the  latter.  AVe 
have  it  again,  in  three  parts,  in  John  Playford's 
collection,  published  in  1671,  wliich  was  very 
popular,  and  continued  in  use  during  a  much 
louder  period  than  any  other  ever  made. 

\  arious  arrangements  of  this  tune  have  hevn 
made  in  diflbient  agoa  and  ooantries,  times  al- 
most without  number,  in  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  parts.  Many  of  the  groatftit  composers  have 
exorcised  thnr  ingenuity  upon  it ;  yet  among  all 
the  arrangements  that  have  ever  been  made  of 
this  tunc,  no  one  can  claim,  by  its  superior  merit, 
to  be  established  as  the  standard  for  all  aAer  ages ; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment will  ever  appear.  In  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  Qardiner,  author  of  "  Miwe  of  Na- 
ture," made  the  trial,  under  tho  sanction  of  the 
king,  to  supply  the  churches  with  a  collection 
both  of  poetry  and  music,  as  a  "standard  book 
of  psalmody ;  "  and  although  the  work  produced 
was  highl J  creditable  and  much  admired,  the  re- 
sult was  no  less  than  a  roj/ai  _fiiUwrf,  in  respect  to 
the  object  for  which  it  was  deogned. 

What  one  age  considers  perfect,  or  looks  upon 
with  complacency,  another  may  view  in  a  very 
different  light.  Tlus  &ct  is  exemplified  in  all  our 
experience,  and  perhaps  in  nothing  more  striking- 
ly than  in  music  and  metrical  usumody.  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins's  vandon  of  Psalms,  in  Bug- 
land,  was  satii£u!tory  for  b  loi^  time ;  but  at  length 
complaints  bong  made  and  improvements  de- 
manded, almost  every  succeeding  impression  was 
altered  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  So  it  was  with 
that  of  Marot  and  Beza  in  Fronoe,  which,  itis  be- 
lieved, is  still  used  to  some  extent  in  that  country. 
They  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time,  through 
a  great  number  of  editions,  so  as  to  corraipoud  with 
tfaoso  variatious  to  which  all  languages  ore  liable. 

The  melody  of  "  Old  Hundred  "  is  common 
property,  and  any  qualified  composer  has  both  a 
legal  and  a  moral  nght,  as  we  think,  to  add  to  it 
such  honnony  as  hebdieves  will  be  an  improve- 
ment :  if  he  succeeds,  it  is  well ;  if  he  foils,  he 
will  have  his  trouble  and  the  expense  as  his  re- 
ward ;  and  how  many  have  experienced  this  re- 
sult I  But  what  true  lover  of  the  art  would  stay 
the  hand  of  improvement,  or  forbid  the  correction 
of  errors,  in  a  case  whernu  all  have  an  e^uol 
right  to  try  thmr  skill?  and  who  will  rdinquiatL 
the  use  of  this  tuno,  as  it  is  now  arranged,  because 
in  the  course  of  time  it  has  undergone  tho  said 
chan^  ?  On  such  a  principle,  wo  should  have 
to  relmquiah  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
language. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  have 
conaferuotad  parts  upm  the  vm]^  mdo^  of 
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"  Old  Hundred."  "Rnj^liah  publications  of  diilerent 
agoi  preient  it  with  diifereat  haxnumy  from  those 
tUat  preceded  them,  aud  different  ftam.  others  of 
the  same  age.  Quo  work,  published  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  ooutaius  two  difiiveut  ar- 
rangements; a  later  one  gives  us  ^ee,  and  one 
edition  of  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,  which  was 
accompfnie^  with  music,  pre''onts  six  variations 
of  the  mehdjf,  as  it  is  repeated  to  dif^«nt  patUnui ! 
Dr.  GtoSt  only  rearranged  <<  London,"  aud  Kirby 
"  Windsor,"  both  of  which  had  already  been  done 
by  Ravcuscroft,  and  probably  by  others ;  aud  John 
Milton  (father  of  the  poet)  altered  Ids  own  ar- 
mngomeut  of  "  York,"  and  Lssued  both  copies  at 
the  same  ume ;  and  tho  one  now  in  tue  it  neither  of 
Ail,  The  m^dy,  says  Raveusciuft,  was  tnif^nally 
a  Northern  tutu.  The  melody  of  "  St  David's," 
wliich  was  hormouized  by  Bavenscroft,  was  of 
Wekh  origin  ;  those  of  "Dundee"  [Dundy]  aud 
"Martyrs"  were  Scotch. 

The  I'eelings  of  our  nature  rc(iuire  a  constant 
tniccftHion  of  new  tiuiea,  (we  do  not  mean  to  the 
esclusiou  of  all  former  ones,)  aud  neithra  choir 
nor  congregational  singiug  can  long  bo  sostained 
without  thorn.  Dr.-  Busby  says,  "  In  general, 
irithout  variflty,  pleasure  ceases,  and  nothing 
more  m^ently  requires  relief  than  an  old  tong," 

Metrical  psalmody  had  its  rise  in  Germany,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Oeimau  musiciaus  were 
authors  of  some  of  the  old  mdodiea ;  and  tradi- 
tion, in  Germany,  accords  to  Luther  the  authot- 
ship  of  several.  Schamelus  and  Wolther  assert 
that  one  John  QalUculus  had  a  share  in  them. 
Many  persons  have  entertained  the  belief  that 
"Old Hundred"  was  at  lea»t  Lutheran,  while 
others  have  been  di-^poaed  to  grant  it  still  higher 
antiquity.  Its  oriuin  is  tcit  uncertain,  and 
envelojied  in  great  obscuiityi  although  it  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Luther  in  the  American  Binming 
boolui.  But  history  aapports  a  much  stronger 
clmm  for  a  mu-dcian  by  the  name  of  William 
IVonc  as  its  author.  Yet  it  may  have  been  one 
of  those  very  "  secular  tuno),  such  as  were  eaity  to 
learn  and  play  on  the  viol  and  other  instru- 
ments ; "  or  one  of  the  "  most  &vorite  sougs  of 
the  times  ;"•<«■  one  of  those  "  ballad  airs  as 
would  beit  suit  its  metre ; "  oran  "operasong;  "f 
all  which  were  sung  to  the  psalms  early  in 
the  reformation,  not  only  by  Lutherans  and 
CalviniNts,  but-  Roman  Catholics  :  the  latter, 
howevw,  soon  became  alarmed,  and  pronounced 
psalm  mngiug  heretical,  and  fii^bade  its  practice. 
But  it  may  have  originated  in  an  ancient  Roman 
chant,  some  of  which,  or  adaptations  there^m, 
were  long  retained  in  tie  Protestant  service.  One 
author  say^  it  wa:)  a  "love  ditty  written  long 
be:bre  Luther's  time."  Ravenscroft,  who  pub- 
litihed  it  in  1321,  was  ignorant  of  its  author  oven 
at  that  early  day. 

Adaptations  of  the  melodies  of  profime  songs 
to  sacred  poetry,  three  hundred  years  ago,  were 
not  uncommon:  and  Luther  hiini>ol^  it  appears, 
was  not  very  scrupulous  about  it,  lor  he  set  the 
Lord's  prayer,  or  the  following  words,  "  Our 
Father,  who  art  in  heaves,"  to  a  melody  of  thii 
kind,  one  whidi  had  been  u^ed  in  singing  "  hU- 
toriet  in  rhyme,  something  like  the  romances  or 
ballads  of  the  pre;oiit  day ; "  L  e.,  near  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  King  of  Navarre 
sang,  "  Stand  up,  O  Lord,"  totheairof  a  fiwhion- 


able  dance !  and  in  an  ancient  rdigioug  work 
occurs  a  ChristmBB  sutgect  set  to  the  tune  of  "  0^ 
caper  and  firisk  it,"  and  another  to  the  tune  of 
"O  Mother  Rogers."  But  such  examples  we 
highly  deprecate,  and  hope  never  to  see  followed 
in  9ur  times.  It  is  probable,  nay,  almost  ccrt^n, 
that  Komo  tuu&t  of  tho  above  character  crept  into 
the  number  which  were  aiterwarda  adopted  and 
printed  to  the  Psalms,  and  which  have  come 
down  to  UB ;  but  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that, 
whether  the  association  was  ever  offensive  or  not, 
no  objoction  on  this  score  can  be  made  by  us  at  the 
prc-teut  time,  aa  relatct)  to  these  tune^  for  we  have 
only  known  thom  a.i  u3cd  for  sacred  purposes. 

In  jwctice  to  Luther,  tho  tact  should  be  stated 
that,  be&re  Marot  tmd  Besa'a  iWlms  were  printed 
with  the  melodies,  the  Lutheran  reformers  in 
Qermany  made  great  use  of  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs.  Luther  himself  pubUshed  a 
small  psalm  book,  with  a  few  mclomes,  in  1524, 
which  was  subsequently  enlarged ;  and,  before 
his  time,  Huss  aud  the  Boh^nian  Brethren  had 
been  psalm  euigers.  Hie  latter,  aim,  had  a  small 
hymn  or  spiritual  song  book,  with  notes,  printed  at 
Ulm  in  lo3S. 

The  people,  high  and  low,  were  every  where 
infatuated  with  the  notion  of  psalm  ranging,  on 
the  appearance  of  Marot  audBc/a's  version;  and, 
before  the  melodies  were  printed,  each  one  sang 
such  tunca  as  he  thought  tit  —  dances,  jigs,  operas, 
and  merry  tunes.  (Baylc.)  Kew  tunes  were, 
also,  set  to  the  psalms,  by  "  excellent  Dunposers, 
that  chimed  so  sweetly  that  every  one  desired  a 
new  psalter."  (Strada.) 

It  is  well  settled  that  some  of  the  old  melodies 
had  their  origin  in  Oermany,  whence  they  were 
tran-jfoired  by  the  reformers  to  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  many  were  adopted  or  unltated  : 
thus  they  may  have  become  an  ingredient  in  Mnrot 
and  Beza's  collection ;  but  whouier  or  not  "  Old 
Hundred"  was  among  the  number  so  trauafcrrod 
\A  unknown.  In  no  Oennan  choral  book,  nearly 
all  of  which  contain  this  tune,  do  we  find  Luth^s 
name  attached  to  it  —  a  drcnmataaee  which 
would  be  very  strange  if  the  Germans  could 
rightAiUy  claim  their  countryman  as  its  author ; 
and  it  was  not  ascribed  to  him,  we  believe,  in  any 
English  publication  until  the  time  of  Handel,  who 
exprea^ied  an  opinion  that  Luther  wrote  it ;  but 
of  that  Bumey  and  oth»  writers  say  they  have 
not  been  able  to  find  authentie  pr0Of\  Kaveiu- 
croft,  wlio  puUiahed  his  work  in  1621,  calls  it  a 
"  French  tune,"  which  he  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  do,  ii'  there  had  been  any  chance  of  its 
having  been  written  in  England,  He  stato-j  that 
his  work  coiiiu:)ts  of  "  poobnn,  with  uucb  tuue^  as 
have  been  and  are  usually  sung  ui  England,  Scot- 
laud,  Wales,  Gormaiiy,  Italy,  Franco,  and  the 
Nothwlands." 

Most  of  the  old  melodies  were  at  first  sung 
alone,  by  the  whole  congregation,  and  subse- 
quently underwent  the  same  dre-jaiug  up,  and 
have  had  nlmo-^  as  many  new  suits  as  "  Old 
Hundred."  They  have  becu  harmonized  at  dif- 
ferent time^,  in  mmi  two  to  six  paitn. 

The  practice  of  choir  singing,  that  is,  singing 
pwformod  by  a  few  select  perjons,  sutHcicntly 
skilled  in  music  to  sing  each  by  bim^^U'  the  part 
as^gued  h^  arose  soon  after  the  melodies  be- 
came harmonized.  Extemporaneous  deicontwas 
praetiBed,  to  some  extent,  by  artists,  before  tiie 
narmonios  were  printed. 
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In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the 
■ptmhos  WCTB  suns  toUo  voce ;  but  after  the  acce^- 
noQ  of  Queen  Euxsbeth,  orgies,  they  were 
Toaroi  aloud  in  ahnost  everj  atrrat,  as  veil  as 
church,  throughout  the  kingdom."  (Bumoy.) 
And  at  one  time,  such  was  the  rage,  *'  thoy  wore 
sung  by  soldiers  on  maxch  and  parade,  and  at 
lord  mayor's  (Hnners  and  city  feasts."  (Ukw- 
kint.)  The  enthusiasm  in&Torofpsalm  singing, 
at  the  same  time,  pervaded  all  Fhutce,  HoUaud, 
and  the  s^acent  ooimtriea,  both  in  iba  church 
and  out  of  iL  Roger  Ascham,  m  a  letter  dated 
Augshuig,  tu  IfijliSay^  "  Three  or  four  thottsaud 
singiu!;  at  a  time  in  a  church  in  this  dty  is  but 
a  tnfle." 

We  condense  theio  fucts  from  Hawkins,  Bur- 
ner, Choron,  and  other  autheutio  sources.  We 
have  also  eujoyed  the  opportunity  of  examining 
and  comparing  moat  of  the  original  books  of 


psalmody  and  music  referred  to,  which  are  very 
"rare  and  curiou*;"  and  we  have  eudeavored 
to  embody,  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  all  the 
reasonable  hints  and  suggestionfi  couctauing  the 
origin  of  »  Old  Hundred,"  and  other  old  tnnes. 
lliat  "  Old  Hundred  "  came  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  sourcoa,  we  apprehend  there  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  belterui^  —  precisely  which,  will 
probably  forever  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

We  subjoin  a  transcript  of  several  early  ar- 
rangemoits  of  this  tune  ;  and.  also  of  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  simple  melody  that  has  been  pre- 
served ;  together  with  others  of  nearly  the  same 
age  :  the  latter,  while  they  gratify  curiosity,  show 
that  alterations  were  made  long  ago,  even  in  the 
very  outlet,  in  this  part.  And  we  would  here 
express  our  disapprobation  of  altering  the  melody 
of  any  tnnes  wiuiout  the  strongeet  reasons. 


Tba  rimple  mriodjr  of  9ln  flunlrrrt,  m  paliUtlwd  la  Fnnci>,  vtth  Marot     Ben'i  Pnalma,  about  1£S0. 


Tlw  nme,  m  pnbllfbed  «Itli  8t«nibo1d     IlopUni'a  Pnhiw,  lu  England.  In  1662. 
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The  raiae,  pubUKbfd  tn  1608,  in  Barkn'i  Bibla. 


IC^Wa  (It*  Um  aten  •pcdmeoa  exsetlj  M  ««  Hod  Uwm ;  our  ol)}eet  muU  not  be  bj  jnoduaUng  tbonwltli 

ban,  Btw  luiri  fto.  ■  armaeorNOdiigtlMViDit. 


•Ik  ftaalinb,  as  Wmwlwd  tjr  OaaOo  Im  Jsobs,  |«lBlad  In  1813. 


HAUta  Coma. 
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B«m  COMTWt. 


Carttb. 


•ID  fUnntrtb,  M  bsmonbed  by  Dr.  Dowland,  in  1£H. 
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Tuioa,  oa  PLATNHHa. 
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ilt^»^fm«IH»i*^  SkiiigifeiUi4*ia«kMfiilniH,      Hla  him  ilib  rw,  kk  pnUi  hnbMl.   On»     bibn  bis  wrf  n>ti>. 
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Caicttb. 


9[b  MunHnS,  M  hmrmonbed  by  JUnnienrft,  in  1S21. 


na     Ctat  jal—  (to  Uid.  *nrj  tffnt,     Wllb  loib        u  M  hk>  in  tea. 


Caktus. 


•lb  KxitlTf^t  *■  lumonfaad     Hivfcid,  la  1871. 


9lt  ftuntiTffe,  tram  Jofan  Sebutttn  Bacb'i  Chonl  Book,  1T90. 

1  T\  , 


Alto. 


•Ik  ftuiAttk,  fNn  J.B.BalM^Cidl«ctliu,paUIriMdliiSiigluid,fail8S7. 
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Comparo  these  cu-lj  arrangements  with  most 
of  those  which  appear  in  the  singing  hooks  of 
the  pre:icnt  time,  and  we  think  thoro  will  be  no 
question  but  sorao  progreaa  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  composition  since  "  Old  Hundred "  was 
first  harmowKod ;  notwithstanding  the  author  of 
One  of  the  eariy  copies  CDr.  Dowland)  was  a  great 
fiiTorite,  and,  Anthony  Wood  says,  was  styled  the 
"  rarest  mu™uan  that  the  ago  did  behold."  Yet 
Dr.  Buruey  has  since  said  of  thii  author's  com- 
pomtions,  "  I  have  been  equally  disappointed  and 
aatoniiihod  at  his  scaaty  abilities  in  counterpoint, 
and  the  great  reputation  he  obtained  witti  his 
oontempoxaiies."  Vfe  are  not  told  that  the  copy 
in  the  above-mentioned  work  is  tlumn  original ; 
indeed,  but  a  small  part  of  it,  if  tmy,  appears  to 
be  so. 

Regarding  the  old  tuneS)  generally,  as  used  in 
this  country  at  a  fbimcr  period,  we  adopt  the 
fbllowiu'  language  of  the  venerable  and  Hghly 
respectable  editor  (the  lion.  Xahum  Mitchell) 
the  •*  Bridgewater  Collection";  which  work,  we 
will  steal  wis  opportunity  to  say,  wa?  the  most 
popular  singing  book  published  in  its  day,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  xaosical 
leiormation  of  New  England.  "  When  the 
Ei^^ioh  books,  containing  Qxeae  tunes,  vera  first 
brought  to  this  country,  as  Tansnr,  'Williams, 
Kna|i;p,  J.  Arnold,  &c.,  who  were  by  no  means 
musicians  of  the  iirat  cIbhs,  they  were  evidently 
set  or  harmonized,  as  Tausur  professes,  in  ^e 
most  simple  maimer ;  containing  principidly  tho 
common  chords,  without  any  regard  to  the 
modem  rules  of  relation  and  progrcision." 

Munc,  says  Dr.  Bumey,  "  is  purHuing  her  slow 
and  steady  course  towards  tasto,  elegaucc,  sim- 
plicity, and  invention,  under  the  guidance  of 
judgment  and  science."  Choron,  a  French 
author,  says,  ""Within  tho  space  of  throe  cen- 
tnriej,  all  parts  of  the  musical  system,  namely, 
the  melody,  tlie  principles  of  musical  construc- 
tion and  design,  and  every  kind  of  composition, 
have  arrived,  succcssvely,  at  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence which,  it  would  ncem,  can  naidly  be  sur- 
passed ;  but  let  U3  not  indulge  the  idea  that  nothing 
more  it  to  be  done."  Tho  Ilev.  Dr.  Hooker,  of 
Vermont,  an  able  advocate  for  musical  education, 
in  a  late  tract,  says,  "  It  it  graiif^ing  to  obaerDe  thai 
both  the  art  and  the  profitsion  of  teaching  it  are 
advancing."  lliis  is  unuoubtoclfj'  true  in  regard 
to  music  in  this  country,  more  than  in  any  other. 
'W'ho  has  been  acquainted  with  itn  state,  here,  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  knows  that  smce  the  lir^t 
cAbrts  of  such  men  as  Mitchell,  Ha^tiiign,  Mason, 
and  others  that  might  be  named,  native;;  of  thin 
country,  the  progress  of  muitic  has  been  most 
rapid  and  sure  ?  To  others,  also,  who  have  come 
among  ua  from  abroad,  wo  ate  indebted  for  its 
advancement,  in  no  sniall  degree. 

ALTERED  TRIADS.  The  diatonic  dissonant 
triad  has,  by  Ucense,  its  third  sometimes  flatt«ied 
and  sometimes  sharpeo«d;  and  thus  are  formed 
two  altered  triadt,  which  are  very  seldom  used. 
The  German  autlunra  term  these  triads  anomahtu. 
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These  altered  triads  eonust  of  a  major  and  an 
extreme  flat  third,  and  are  consequently  both 
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-ALTERED  NOTES.  Changed,  or  varied. 
Accidentals  placed  before  notes,  such  as  a  flat,  a 
natural,  or  a  sharp,  alter  them  by  raising  or  de- 
prcsmng  the  tone;  and  such  notes  are  euled  al- 
tered  notes. 

ALTEKNAUEKFTE,  or  ALTEBNATEVO. 
(I.)   One  aftex  another,  alternately. 

ALTEBKAUONS.  Chang«8  xvaig  on  iOlB. 
See  Fbaxs. 

ALTENBTmO,  MICHAEL.  A  Luflienui 
clergyman  at  Erfurt,  where  ho  died  in  1640.  He 
published  some  sacred  music. 

ALUST,  or  ALTISTA.  The  appeUation  for- 
merly given  to  the  vocal  performer  who  took  the 
alto  primo  part. 

ALTISSmO,  or  ALTISS.  (I.)  This  word 
(the  superlative  of  o/to)  is  applied  to  all  notes 
situated  above  F  in  alt;  i.  e.,  those  notes  which 
ore  more  than  an  octave  above  F  on  the  fifth  line 
in  the  0,  or  treble  olef. 

ALTITONANS,  ALTISONANT,  or  ALTIS- 
ONOXjS.  High  sounding.  This  compound  ad- 
jective is  found  appended  to  tho  couiiter  tenor 
parte  of  anthems,  motets,  and  choral  compositions 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  used  to  sigmfy 
the  highest  of  the  parts  intended  for  tho  natural 
adult  male  voice. 

ALTSLVNN  published  at  Brealau,  in  1718,  s 
work  entitled  "  Compendium  Musicum." 

ALTNIKOL,  an  organist  in  Saxony,  pupil 
and  aon-in-law  of  Sebastian  Bach,  composed,  in 
the  middlo  of  tho  last  century,  much  church 
music. 

ALTO.  At  the  commoncemont  of  tho  present 
ccutuiy  the  alto  of  the  female  voice  was  uunown 
hero ;  tho  port,  when  made  use  of,  being  sustained 
by  men.  Old  siuging  books  will  accordingly 
show  you  the  alto  written  in  cotaiicr  tenor  upon 
tho  high  notes  of  the  staff,  on  octave  above  wh<^ 
it  now  stands  for  the  fi^ule  voice.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  contralto  part,  of  which  the  first 
effective  employment  was  made  by  Rossini  in 
ducts  for  two  female  voices,  within  this  period, 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  favor  by  Graa- 
sini,  tho  celebrated  friend  of  tho  moro  celebrated 
Grifli,  and  by  whom  the  latter  was  encouraged  to 
follow  the  pa^  whicli  led  to  hor  fame.  —  Btoighfs 
Jour.  Music. 

ALTO,  ALTDS,  or  ALTO  TENORE.  AHo 
is  the  term  a^ijdicd  to  that  part  of  the  great  vocal 
scale  which  lies  between  Uie  mezzo  toprano  and 
the  tenor,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  highest 
natural  adult  male  voice.  In  «an»  it  always  sig- 
nifloa  the  counter  tenor  part.  It  is  now  used  to 
indicate  the  tenor  in  instrumental  music. 

Af.TO  CLEF.  When  the  C  clef  is  placed  so 
that  the  two  strokes  enclose  the  middle  line,  it  is 
called  the  counter  tenor,  or  viola,  clef ;  and  also 
the  alto  and  contraito.  This  borrows  the  two 
lower  lines  of  the  treble  for  its  upper  degrees, 
and  the  two  upper  lines  of  tho  boss  for  its  lower 
degrees.  The  middle  line  is  tho  added  one  be- 
tween the  treble  and  the  baas.  This  clef  is  used 
in  "  Handel's  400  Songs."  The  nioB  degrees  of 
the  alto  clef  are,  — 
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ALTO  CONCERTANTE.  (L)  The  tenor  of 
the  littlo  chorus,  which  nngi  or  playB  through- 
out the  performance. 

ALTO  FLATITO.   (L)   Atenor  flntoused  in 

bands. 

ALTO  OCTAVO.   (1.)   An  octave  higher. 

ALTO  PEIMO.  (I.)  The  alto  primo  ig  the 
first,  or  upper,  atto.  This  expresdon  is  used  in 
munic  containing  mora  than  one  altOt  and  is  eet 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Bcore,  and  upon  the  staiF 
of  that  part,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  alio  secondo, 
or  under  alto. 

ALTO  niPIEXO.  (L)  The  tenor  of  the 
great  choroji,  which  siiigs  or  plays  in  the  full 
porta  of  tho  concert. 

ALTO  SECOXDO.  Second  alto.  Usod  in 
opp(Mition  t6  alto  prima. 

ALTO  VIOLA,  or  ALTO  VIOLINO.  fL) 
Counter  tenor  viol,  or  small  Umoc  viol,  on  wmeh 
the  alto  may  bo  played. 

ALTKO,  ALTRA,  AI.TIU.  (I.)  Other  or 
othcro. 

ALUEBI.  An  Italian  composer  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century. 

AL^'B1ARE,  P.  A.  A  celebrated  French 
amatoor  haipiBt  and  eompoaer  Sox  thia  instru- 
ment at  tho  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Ho  hot)  composed  many  very  pleasing 
xomancea. 

ALIPITTS,  bom  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
lived  about  the  year  3C0.  Ilia  manuscript  "  De 
MuaicU  "  is  preserved  in  tho  library  at  Bolof^ia. 
"Without  this  manuscript  wo  Bhould  never  have 
known  in  what  manner  the  ancients  wrote  their 
music.   Their  musical  characters  appear  to  have 

A  Huoa,  i«UtiTa  to  F  BhMp  Hivor. 


been  1620  in  number,  as  may  bo  seen  by  the  ta< 
bles  of  Alipius. 

ALZAMENTO  DI  MANO.  (L)  The  up  beat 
of  t^e  hand. 

ALZAMENTO  DI  VOCE.  (I.)  To  raise  the 
voice. 

AMABILE,  or  AM.VEEVOLE.  (L)  In  an 
amiable  manner ;  affectionately. 

AiLVDE,  COUNT  THADE  D'.  Composer 
of  a  sonata  and  other  music  for  two  piano-fortes. 
(Wecsiiel  and  Stoddart's  CatiOogue,  1822.) 

AMEBEI,  an  Italian  compoaor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  composed,  jixntly 
with  Orlandi,  the  opera  of  "  Arttux." 

A^ADIO,  CAR.,  published  some  Italian 
dramas  almut  the  year  ICIid. 

AMADIO,  PIPPO,  a  violoncellut,  livod  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Inut  century. 

ASLVDOlU,  JOSEPH,  pupU  of  Bemocchi, 
was  a  princij)^  composer  of  tho  Roman  Bchool  at 
tho  time  that  Forpora,  Leo,  and  Vinci  were  at  the 
head  of  the  Neapolitan  school.  Ko  publishod  at 
Home,  in  1702,  an  oratorio  called  "The  Martyr-, 
dom  of  St.  Adrian." 

AMADRI,  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  A  com- 
pose of  motets  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

AMADITCCI,  DOXATO.  A  composer  in  fhe 
Boreutcci^  century. 

A  MAJOR  is  that  key,  in  modem  mumc,  in 
which  the  sixth  diatonic  tone  is  a»iiumed  aa  the 
fundamental  tone  of  tho  major  key.  To  main- 
tain tho  natural  characteristics  of  the  major,  F,  G, 
and  C  must  be  made  sharp,  Fif ,  G^,  Off.  Ac< 
cording  to  "  Schubart's  Characteristics  of  Music," 
this  key  couvcj's  the  expresaiou  of  innocence, 
love,  content,  and  choorfiuncis. 


AHALARIUSi  SYMPHOSIUS.  A  priert  st 
Metz,  and  composer  of  church  music  about  the 
year  380. 

AMAXTINT.  Knight,  and  fizBt  soprano 
to  tho  Queen  of  E^anoe  in  1783. 

AMAKTIUS  Uvod  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
seventeenth  century ;  he  wrote  a  treatise  on 
music. 

AMAREZZA.  (L)  A  mark  exprouive  of 
giief  or  sorzow. 


AMATEUR.  Alover,  ornon-profossingpzae- 
tiliousr,  of  music.  Any  one  particularly  attached 
to  Hw  adencek  or  who  practises  music  for  pleasure. 

AMATI.  An  ItaUan  composer ;  ha  was  en- 
gaged in  1790  at  the  opera  at  St.  Petosburg. 

AMATI.  There  were  four  persona  of  this  name, 
natives  of  Cremona,  and  c^obratod  makers  of 
violins ;  that  is  to  say,  Andrew,  Jonme  and  An- 
tony, his  sous,  and  Nidiolas,  tho  son  of  the  latter. 
Andiow  flourished  about  the  year  1600.  BeaidM 
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thew  there  were  two  persona  of  the  name  of  Stra- 
dirarius.  of  Cremona,  adnUniblo  artuans ;  the  lat< 
ter  was  living  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ; 
his  signature  was  "  Anioniua  Stradioariut,  Cramo- 

nenait,  J'arriebat,  Anno  ."    Andrew  Ouamier, 

also  of  Cnunono,  aigned  thus:  "  Atvireat  Guar- 
neriiUtfeeit  Cremona  mb  tttalo  Saneim  Tanam,  1680." 
The  violins  of  Cremona  are  exceeded  only  by  those 
of  Stoincr,  a  Gorman,  whose  instruments  are  re- 
mnrk^ible  tor  a  full  and  penetrating  toue;  his  signa- 
ture is  as  follows:  <<  Jacobia  Sleiner,  inAbsomprope 
JEuifiOHteTn,  1647."  JBnipons  is  the  Latin  name 
of  In^pmok,  in  Germany,  the  chief  city  of  the 
TyroL  Matthew  Albani,  also  a  Tyrolese,  signed 
thus:  "MxttAiaa  Albanm  fecit  ia  Tumi  Bubanit 
1654." 

The  6x9t  violin  ever  made  was  constructed  in 
Italy,  about  the  year  1600;  but  those  which  are 
esteemed  by  musical  men  as  moat  valuable,  were 
mannlactured  by  the  iamily  of  A.  and  J.  Amati, 
at  Cremona,  In  the  year  1650.  Tho  violin  was 
flnft  introduced  into  concNts  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  when  first  played  upon,  it  was  pro- 
nounced a  &ilure,  never  capablo  of  being  used 
with  any  bucccss. 

"  Nicholas  Amati  was  the  head  of  this  family 
of  Amatis,  so  celebrated  among  violinists  and 
instrument  makers.  It  was  ho  who,'  assisted  by 
his  brother,  Andre  Amatit  made  ibr  the  chapd 
of  Charles  IX.  thoae  superb  instlumesta,  chef- 
tfauvrev  of  tho  art,  which  yet  ornament  it  by  thwr 
color.  Their  number  was  twenty-four,  and  con- 
sisted of  9ix  treble  violins,  six  alto  violins,  six 
tcuor  violins,  and  eix  violoncellos.  Hie  elegant 
simplicity  of  the  form,  united  with  an  exquisite 
quality  of  ton^  distinguished  the  worb  of  the 
two  artists.  It  ia  only  to  be  regretted  that  their 
most  common  patterns  were  small  or  medium,  as 
their  violuis  constructed  upon  the  large  modd 
are  mre  and  very  choice.  Their  tone  is  admi- 
rable, and  the  only  fault  that  can  bo  brought 
agaiiLit  them  would  be,  that  the  fourth  string  has 
a  slight  degree  of  dryness. 

>•  Jerome  Amati,  eldest  son  of  Andre,  worked 
equally  upon  the  two  models,  of  which  tjie  largest 
BXe  likewise  the  most  e^eemcd.  His  violins  dijler 
a  little  from  those  of  Nicholas  and  Andre,  and 
tho  changes  that  he  introduced  in  his  construc- 
tion make  the  tone  of  the  first  string  often  too 
fine,  and  always  too  clear. 

*•  Antoine  Amati  fbllowed  the  principles  adopted 
by  his  brother ;  his  instruments  have  the  same 
quality  and  the  some  fitults  with  the  procoding. 

"  Nicholas  Amati,  son  of  Jerome,  who  has  been 
ofton  conroundod  with  the  old  Nicholas,  has  made 
some  very  choice  violins,  and  worthy  of  being  so 
—  particularly  of  the  large  patterns,  in  which  he 
especially  excelled.  His  seconds  are  sometimes 
■OAiaXt  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  bottom.  The 
artist  KoUkcr  owns  tho  finest  Nicholas  Amati 
that  is  known.  The  preservation,  tho  form,  the 
material*  the  color,  the  tone,  all  ore  admirable. 

"  Jacques  or  Jacobus  Steincr,  native  of  Absom, 
a  small  vill^e  of  Tyrol,  near  Inspruck,  was  pupil 
of  Antoine  Amati,  and  worked  in  tho  same  line 
with  his  master.  'Wudung  tohaveamodelitf  his 
own,  he  began  to  shorten  that  which  is  in  common 
use.  His  nimierous  countrafcuters,  without  sus- 
pecting it,  have  all  missed  this  mark,  in  restoring 
to  their  imitations  the  accustomed  width.  The 
bnlliancy  of  the  tone  of  tho  instruments  of 
Steiner  makes  amends  Soi  what  they  lock  in  res- 


ume ;  likewise  his  violins  are  better  adapted  to 
the  moaic  of  a  chamber  than  to  that  of  a  concert. 

"Antoine  Stradivarius,  of  Cremona,  was  the 
most  pOTfect  of  all  the  manufactuiorB  of  Italy. 
Pupil  of  nature  more  than  of  art,  he  only  left  the 
school  of  the  Amatis  to  be  their  equal,  and  soon 
to  excel  &em^  It  was  about  the  year  1700  that 
he  reformed  the  fiiults  that  ho  had  acqiiired  un- 
der his  masters,  an^  that  he  discovered  the  deep 
combinations  that  we  trace  in  each  of  his  pro^ 
ductions.  In  working  for  tho  ear,  Stradivarius 
has  equally  labored  for  the  eye ;  thus  the  el^ant 
form  of  his  violins,  and  tho  superb  color  with 
which  they  are  adorned,  mako  tJiraa  the  models 
of  perfection. 

"  Among  the  distinguished  artists  who  emerged 
from  this  school  oi^ht  to  bo  noticed  Joseph  and 
Pierre  Guomerius.  The  former  was  pupil  of 
Stradivarius,  and  the  latter  of  Jerome  Amati. 
Wishing,  in  their  turn,  to  be  original,  and  not 
reflecting  that  the  true  principles  of  making 
violins  were  established,  they  made  some  altera- 
tions in  the  principles  they  hod  received,  in  flat- 
tening the  tops,  increasing  the  thickness,  and 
diminishing  the  model.  They  have  given  a  great 
celebrity  to  their  works,  but  it  is  to  be  rcgrottod 
that  their  fourth  string  should  possess  an  exccs- 
uve  dryness,  and  that  it  should  be,  so  to  ^eak, 
sacrificed  to  thdr  others.  Tho  Tiolins  of  Pierre 
Guameiius  axe  much  superior  to  those  of  his 
brother,  with  whom  ho  is  often  confounded,  but 
the  works  of  the  latter  have  a  much  finer  tone. 
Joseph  Guamcrios  had  for  a  pupil  Fran^ius  3upot» 
maker  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg,  and  came  mto 
fiuice  in  the  year  1769. 

"Nicholas  Snpot^  who  has  hem  sumamed  the 
Strodivaznu  of  the  ago,  was  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  born  at  Stuttgart,  the  4th  of  December, 
17d8,  and  received  £rom  his  &ther  the  first  ele- 
mmts  of  the  art  which  he  pushed  to  so  high  a 
degree.  After  having  long  worked  under  the 
beat  masters  of  Germany,  he  sot  himself  to  study 
tho  models  of  the  celebrated  artists  of  whom  we 
have  just  spoken.  By  dint  of  care,  of  patience, 
and  of  multiphed  eiTorts,  he  succeeded  in  discov- 
erii^  a  socoud  time  tho  varnish  used  by  the 
Amatis,  the  Stradivarii,  and  tho  Guarnerii.  The 
violins  that  he  made  after  the  patterns  of  the  great 
masters  have  deceived  connoisseuis,  and  espe- 
cially  a  renowned  manu&cturer  who  hod  obtained 
one  of  his  vioUns,  believing  it  to  be  a  Guamerius. 
M.  Supot  is  one  of  those  who  have  reflected  deeply 
upon  the  art  which  he  practised  with  success. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  little  work  ontiticd  '  La 
Chehnomie,'  or  the  complete  Musical  Instrument 
Maker,  one  voL  12mo.  pp.  300,  Paris,  1806, 
which  has  been  compiled  by  M.  rAbb6  Sibire,  so 
well  known  for  his  love  for  fine  iivstruments. 

"  M  Supot  came  to  Prance  in  1704,  and  when 
it  was  decreed  that  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
should  give  a  vioUu  as  the  grand  prize  fbr  this 
instrument,  Gavinies  petitioned,  and  gained  his 
request,  that  Supot  should  be  charged  with  its 
construction.  This  artist  owns  a  superb  bass 
^ken  by  Charles  IX. 

"The  maker  tothocoert,  Mr.  Zaoharie  Fischer, 
to  whom  the  art  is  already  much  indebted  for  the 
perfecting  of  stringed  instruments,  has,  notwith- 
staiidii^  his  advanced  age,  invented  a  peculiar 
machine  to  strengthen,  and  at  tho  same  time  to 
sweeten  tho  tone  of  the  violin.  The  instruments 
which  ho  makes  after  this  a«w  process  are  above 
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those  of  the  greatest  maatets.  A  viobn  thus 
perfected  may  oe  procured  of  him  for  100  louis. 
It  is  ;posrabte  that  what  llr.  Hfichfs  has  done  for 
the  violin  will  be  applied  to  other  stringed  instru- 
ments. His  invention  would  thus  be  of  so  much 
greater  importance."  —  Magazina  Eneydopedique. 

AMATUS,  VrNCENTTOS,  bom  in  SicUy  in 
1629,  was  chapel-master  at  Palenno.  He  pub- 
lished some  church  music  for  three,  fbur,  ana  five 
Toiccs.   Ho  died  in  1670. 

AMBITUS.  (L.)  This  word  was  formerly 
used  to  sil^niiy  the  compata  of  a  mode.  Tho 
ambUaa  of  any  mode  was  consequently  its  extent ; 
that  is,  tho  distance,  ox  interval,  comprehended 
between  its  nxtremities^  or  highest  and  lowest 
notes. 

AMBO,  or  AMBON.  A  name  given  by  the 
priests,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  to  the 
desk  in  tho  church  at  which  the  canons  were 
sung,  and  which  was  similar  to  what  is  now 
called  the  reading  desk.  It  was  in  the  ambo  that 
that  port  of  the  service  called  tho  gradual  was  al- 
vraya  performed.   See  Giuduax. 

AMBREVILLE,  ROSE,  wife  of  Peroni,  the 
violoncellist.  She  was  bom  in  Italy,  and  in  177n 
was  first  singer  at  Prague,  in  the'  grand  opera 
«  Conalanza  e  Fortexat,"  by  Fax,  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  public  maxket-ploce  of  the  above 
town,  by  one  hundred  exeoUcnt  singerB,  aooom- 
pauied  by  two  hundiad  instruments. 

AMBROaETTL  An  Italian  bass  buffo  singer 
at  the  opera  in  London.  He  first  appeared  in 
1817,  and  quitted  England  before  the  soason  of 
1822.  He  had  much  Are,  whim,  and  richness  in 
his  style,  but  ma  somstimcH  too  extravagant  and 
absurd. 

AMBROGI.  A  boss  sing«:  at  the  Italian  opera 
at  Berlin,  in  1823.  He  has  been  also  received 
with  great  applause  at  Vienna. 

AMBRONN,  PKTER  CHRISTIAN,  chamber 
musician  to  Duke  of  Suo-Meiningon,  was 
bom  in  1742.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  emi- 
nent contrapuntist. 

AMBROSCH.  A  celebrated  at  the  Ger- 
man theatres,  and  a  composer  of  vocal  music,  ap 
to  the  year  1800. 

AMBROSE,  £rr.,  introduced  what  is  called  the 
"  CatUiu  Ambro$iaHua "  into  his  church  at  Mi- 
lan, about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He  is 
said  by  St.  Auguntino  to  have  brought  this  man- 
ner of  ranging  from  Greece.  Thoso  who  have 
written  on  tho  subject  agree  that  St.  Ambrose 
only  used  the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that  tho 
four  plagal  were  afterwards  added  by  St.  Gr^ory. 

AMBROSE.  An  English  composer  of  ballads. 
(Clcmcnti's  Catalogue.)  He  is  a  professor  of  mu- 
sic, resident  at  Chelmsford. 

AMBROSIANTJS  CANTUS.  (L.)  Ambroaian 
ChanL  A  kind  of  chant  used  about  374,  by  or- 
der of  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan. 

AMBROSINE.  A  fiist  fiemale  singex  about 
the  jjrear  1722,  at  the  conacxratory  of  ta  Ftela  at 

Yenice. 

AME.   Tho  sound  post  of  a  violin,  tenor,  &c. 

AME.  A  Tiolinist  and  composer.  He  led  the 
iMtid  at  th9  £aliaa  Opera  at  Paris  in  1760. 


AMEN.  So  be  it ;  or,  taking  the  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  frequently  used  in  tho  Goe- 
peLs,  truly,  verily.  Tho  word  amea  forms,  gen- 
erally, the  conclusion  of  anthems,  h>'mus,  and 
other  compositions ;  and  has  so  long  been  one  of 
the  principal  tlicmes  of  chond  harmony  as  to 
have  given  birth  to  a  dliitinct  appellation  for  mu- 
sic adapted  to  its  expression ;  as  when,  udng  the 
wxvd  at^jectirely,  we  say,  sui^  an  oratorio,  or  an- 
them, concludes  with  an  Amen  chorus. 

AMENDA,  a  TioUnist  and  composer  for  that 
instrument,  is  the  son  of  a  clcrg^'man  in  Cour- 
Innd.    He  was  at  Riga  in  1799. 

AMENDOLA.  Au  Italian  composer  of  operas 
towards  the  end  of  the  lost  century'. 

AMERBACH,  E.  N.  Organist  at  Lei^c  in 
1571 ;  he  composed  sereml  wmrks  for  that  instru- 
ment. 

AMERIGHL  SZGNOBA,  of  Bologna.  A  singer 
of  extraordinary  merit  at  Naples,  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  vxo  last  century. 

A  MEZZA  ARIA.  (I.)  An  expression  ap- 
plied to  the  compau  of  an  air,  the  notes  of  which 
have  no  great  extension,  cither  in  height  or  depth ; 
that  IB,  which  lie  towards  the  middle  of  the  com- 
pass of  that  species  of  voice  lor  which  it  was  com- 
posed ;  as  a  bass,  tenor,  or  soprano.  This  phrase 
IS  also  used  to  signify  a  style  of  con^xisition  be- 
tween air  and  recitative ;  a  kind  of  aria  parUmie. 

A  MEZZA  DI  VOCE.  (1.)  An  expression 
implying  a  soft  tone,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
voice. 

AMICIS,  ANNA  DE.  An  Italian  fomaio  singer ; 
she  performed  in  tho  comic  operas  in  London  in 
1763,  and  was  afterwards  selected  by  J.  C.  Bach 
to  take  tho  principal  parts  in  serious  operas.  Uer 
figure  and  gestures  were  in  the  highest  degree 
elegant  and  gracirful ;  hisr  countenance,  though 
not  perfectiy  Deautiful,  was  extremely  high  bred 
and  interesting,  and  her  voice  and  manner  of 
Slipping  exquisitely  potished  and  sweet.  She  had 
not  a  motion  that  did  not  charm  ttie  eye,  nor  a 
tono  but  what  delighted  the  ear.  De  Amicis  af- 
terwards held  the  first  rank  among  female  singers 
in  the  serious  operas  of  Naples  and  other  capital 
cities  of  Italy. 

AMICO,  RAYMUNDUS,  a  Dominican  monk, 
bom  in  Sicily,  published  some  motets  at  Messina, 

in  the  yoor  1G21. 

AMICONI,  ANTONIO.  A  NeapoUtan  com- 
poser for  the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

AMIOT,  a  Jesuit  and  nussionary  to  China, 
translated  the  works  of  Ly-koang-ty,  which  the 
Chinese  consder  their  best  puUiottion  on  miudc 
He  sent  this  translation,  in  I7S4,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Lisciiptions,  who  deposited  it 
in  the  royal  library  at  Pari*),  where  it  is  still  to  be 
found  among  the  manuscripts.  Amiot  also  sent 
to  Paris  an  original  trcati»e  on  tho  music  and 
musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese. 

AMUNG,  MATTILEUS,  musio  mastex  at 
Nurembuig,  was  bom  in  1603.  Some  of  his  oom- 
positions  are  to  be  met  with. 

AMMERBACH,  EUSEBIUS.  organist  and 
organ  buildw  at  Augsburg,  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  centtay. 
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AMMERBACHER,  J.  G.  Singer  atNordlin- 
g«i,  published  in  1717  aehortmcthodibrsijigiiig. 

AMMOX,  ANTON  BLASIU3,  a  native  of 
the  TjToI,  died  in  the  yeiu-  1590.  Many  of  his 
sacred  musical  compo  iitiona  were  afterwards  col- 
lected and  published  at  Munich. 

AMMON,  DIETRICH  CHRISTIAN,  a  mu- 
siciaa  at  Ibmbargt  compoi>ed  an  opera  there  in 
17&1. 

AMMON,  J.  Director  of  the  music  at  Heil- 
bronn.  Ho  wcut  to  Paris  about  tho  year  1790, 
and  has  published  there '  many  instrumental 
■works. 

AMMON,  JOHANX  CHRISTOPH,  a  cler- 
gymaa  at  Enslieira,  in  Franconia,  publLshed  in 
174!),  in  the  journals  of  Ratubon,  a  diasertatiou, 
in  which  be  oudeavors  to  produce  proof  that  there 
is  really  excellent  muaic  in  the  life  to  come. 

AMNER,  JOHN,  bachelor  of  music,  and  or- 
ganist ot  tho  cathedral  of  Ely,  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Rcvcnteeuth  century.  Ho  pub- 
lished "  Sacred  Hynuis  of  three,  lour,  five,  and 
ax  Parts,  for  Voicfti  and  Violsi"  Londcm,  1615 ; 
likewise  some  anthems,  the  words  of  which  are 
to  be  fbottd  in  Clifford's  collection, 

AMODEI,  CATAIJ)US,  composw  and  chap- 
el-master at  Naples,  died  in  1695.  He  published 
some  cantatas,  &c 

AMOSBiBUS,  a  celebrated  Oiesk  haipar, 
■whenever  he  appeared  on  the  atag^  was  paid  an 
Attic  talent,  or  193/.  I5a,,  a  day  for  his  perform- 
ance. 

AMON.  J.  See  Ammox,  J. 

AMOKEVOL£M£NTE.  (L)  -With  extreme 
aftbction. 

AMOREVOIJ  was  an  admirable  tenor  singer; 
lie  was  eng^^  bf  the  Earl  of  Wddlesez,  at  the 
opera  in  Lomlon,  m  1741. 

AMORISCO.  (L)  iDthestyleofaMooriah 
or  morris  dance. 

AMOROSO,  or  AMOKBYOLB.  (L)  Amo- 
rously ;  in  a  soft,  delicate,  amatory  styte. 

AMPHIBRACH.  This  mark  of  musical 
rhythm  may  be  represented  by  the  words  Might- 
ftd,  domestic;  in  notes,  thus  :  — 


AMPHIMACER.  A  musical  foot,  composed 
of  one  short,  oue  long,  and  one  sh<»rt  note.  Some 
as  Amphibrach. 

AMPHION.  The  eon  of  Aatt<^  and  re- 
nowned for  his  eloqoenee  and  Ekill  in  music. 
The  ancients  say  he  was  instmoted  by  Mercury, 
and  that  the  magio  of  his  lyre  so  charmed  tho 
■tones,  that  they  arranged  uiemselTes  in  archi- 
tectural order,  and  formed  tho  walls  of  Thebes. 

*  Amphion  too,  u  atocTBoa*,  m»M  etU 
Wwdkot  MottM  lo  makB  tiM  Thtbw  walL 
B*  M  theiH  M  kc  plBMBd  t  the  iMk*  obqrad, 
ABd  <UaM4  ia  mdir  to  ika  ttwM  kc  pb^d." 

Amphion  was  a  Theban,  who,  if  he  did  not 
perfoim  all  the  wonderful  things  attributed  to 
him,  certainly  strfUmed,  by  the  sound  c£  his  lyre, 
tlie  sar^e  of  the  first  inhaWtants  of 


Greece,  and  engaged  ihem  to  build  towns.  He 
invented  the  Lydian  measure. 

AMSELIUS,  PANCR^mUS.  bom  at  Bos- 
tock  in  1693,  was  an  eminent  singer. 

ANACAMPTIC.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  sounds  prodnced  by  reflection ;  at  in 
echoes.  It  was  also  sometimes  uaderstood  as  the 
opposite  of  the  adjective  Euthian. 

ANACAMPTOS.  A  Greek  term,  aigni^s  a 
course  of  retrograde  or  reflected  notci,  Aua- 
camptic  notes  were  also  those  which  proceeded 
downwards,  or  trom  acuto  to  grave.  The  word 
Anacamptos,  takm  in  this  sense,  was  the  con- 
trary of  Etiihia, 

ANACREON,  bom  at  Teos,  in  Ionia,  lived 
500  jrears  before  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  said  by 
Athnucus  to  have  invented  the  instmmcnt  called 
Barbitaiu  He  died  (as  is  well  known)  by  bwng 
choked  with  a  grapes  tone. 

ANACREONTIC.  This  deriratire  from  tho 
name  of  Anacreon,  the  bacchimalian  Greek  poet, 
is  sometimes  placed  at  the  beginning  of  convivial 
songs,  glees,  and  festive  ode),  (especially  when 
they  include  the  celebration  of  tho  grape,)  and 
denotes  au  hilarity  of  moTcmcnt,  and  a  free  and 
easy  style  of  porformanco. 

ANALYZE.  To  separate  a  piece  of  music  into 
its  parts  or  chords,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
each  chord  or  note  Beparatd.y,  and  ascertaiuiug 
how  they  are  placed  together  —  a  very  good  ex- 
ercise for  the  musical  student. 

ANANES,  or  AN.£NE9.  One  of  the  bar- 
barous terms  by  which  the  Greek  church,  during 
the  ninth,  teuth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  charac- 
terizod  the  modeu  or  tones,  and  which  terms  are 
still  retained  by  the  modem  Greeks  in  thor  ec- 
clesiastical music. 

ANAPEST.  A  musical  foot,  containing  two 
short  and  one  long  notes.  This  mark  of  rhythm, 
or  accent,  may  be  r©pn»onted  by  the  words  coa- 
trmeae,  acquietce;  in  notes,  thus :  — 


ANASTATITJ8.  A  modem  Gredc  composer 
and  violinist,  in  the  service  of  the  sultan  at  Con- 
stantinople, about  the  year  1786. 

ANAXENOR,  a  famous  performer  ou  the 
lute,  lived  about  forty  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 
Mark  Antony  gave  hnu  guards,  and  the  revenues 
of  four  towns. 

ANCHERSEN,  ANSGAEITJS,  a  phyacian 
at  Co^nhagen,  wrote,  about  the  year  1720,  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  powen  of  muno  orec  llie  human 
body. 

ANCHE.  (F.)  literally,  a  tube,  or  pipe;  a 
reed.  Any  instruments  wiui  reeds  come  under 
this  name,  as  melodeoos,  seraphinos,  clarinets, 
hautboys,  or  bassoons ;  also  the  iced,  or  mouth- 
piece  of  the  oboe,  clarinet  &c 

ANCIENT  CONCERT.  A  society,  ostaUished 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  pre;]erving  musio 
which,  in  the  fiashionable  world,  is  called  ancient. 
They  gave  eoocerts,  at  which  were  pm-formed  the 
maate^ieces  of  Pergoleea,  Leo,  Durante,  Mar* 
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cello,  and  Scarlatti ;  in  a  word,  they  performed 
the  mu-.<ic  of  that  con^ttellation  of  distingui-thod 
men,  who  appeared,  almost  at  the  same  timci 
a1)out  the  year  1730.  It  is  certainly  unwise  to 
uc/Iect  the  productions  of  genius,  to  whatever 
period  they  may  belong.  Yet,  aa  music,  like 
every  other  branch  of  art  and  knowledge,  is  pro- 
grcisive,  it  cannot  surely  be  expedient  constantly 
to  refer  to  the  works  of  our  foretather^,  as  did 
thlt  society,  for  the  only  models  of  cscclknce. 

ANCIEXT  MODES.  The  modes  at  loales  of 
the  ancient  Groekd  and  Romuu. 

ANCIENT   MUHIC.     Tho  epithet  anc:sni, 

ivhcii  ajiplicd  to  the  term  mitsi'f,  ia  not,  as  when 
coujoiued  with  tho  word  lilerature,  to  bo  referred 
to  the  productionn  of  the  cLas-iiral  Oreolw  and 
Koiuftii  1.  The  eleventh  century  of  tho  Chri  'tiau 
em  urrived  bclbro  tlio  appearance  of  Guido's 
Hcale ;  to  the  age  of  De  Muri«  ( i.  ft,  the  four- 
tccuth  century)  we  arc  indebted  for  the  iutio- 
ductios  of  tilie'  ba.s:i,  tenor,  and  treble  cleGs ;  aud 
half  of  tho  Kcventeonth  century  had  da^d  be- 
fore The  art  wa^  attained  of  com^xif^ing  m  a  plu- 
rality of  real  and  dLitinct  Himultoueou.-)  parts.  It 
is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  tho  composers  of  the 
toghtccuth  century,  that  the  expression  ancient 
mmic  properly  relates ;  and,  indeed,  it  seldom 
allude:)  to  productious  of  au  cailier  date.  M. 
Fftfli,  in  184.1,  made  some  discoveriea  at  BniascH 
whii'h  are  intereitiug  in  respect  to  tho  history  of 
mu'Jc.  Tho  beat  is  a  mamt'^cript  which  was 
placed  in  the  Koyal  Library,  among  tho  books  of 
plain  ehant   It  contains  masses  and  motets,  by 


ANCIENT  MUSICIANS.  Musicians  who 
flourl'ihed  before  the  introduction  of  Chriatianity, 
such  as  the  GreekB  aud  Romans,  and  their  con- 
tcmporariis.  Tho  Egyptian  flnto  waa  only  a 
cow's  horn  with  but  three  or  four  holes  in  it,  and 
their  harp  or  lyro  had  only  three  strings ;  the 
Grecian  lyro  only  seven  strings,  and  was  very 
small,  being  held  in  one  hand ;  the  Jewish  trum- 
pets, that  made  the  walls  of  Jericho  fall  down, 
were  only  rams'  horns ;  their  fiuto  was  tho  some 
as  the  Egyptian.  Ther  had  no  other  in'itru- 
montal  music  than  that  by  percussion ;  of  which 
the  most  boasted  was  that  of  the  psoltcrv,  a  small 
triaiigiilnr  harp  or  lyre  with  vniB  strings  and 
struck  with  an  iron  needle  or  stick ;  their  sackbut 
vToii  soincthing  like  a  bagpipe ;  the  timbrel  was  a 
tambourine ;  and  the  dulcimer  was  a  horizontal 
harp,  with  wire  strings,  and  struck  with  a  stick, 
like  the  jMaltcry.  They  had  no  wnttcii  music ; 
had  scarcely  a  vowel  in  their  language  ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Josophus,  the  Jews  hod  two  thou- 
sand miLsicinns  playing  at  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  of  Solomon. 

ANCIENT  PREFACES.  Many  of  these  old 
musical  works,  coltoctioni,  treatnea,  1^,  are  ca- 
rious and  instructive  Here  arc  aome  speci- 
mens :  —  •*  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  :  with 
The  Hymnes  EvangcUcall,  aud  Souga  SpihtualL 
—  Composed  into  i  ports,  by  several  Authors, 
with  such  muorall  Tunes  as  haue  boene,  and 
ate  Tsually  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Qmaauy,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nethcriand^ 
Neuer  aa  yet  ralbre  in  one  Volume  published. 


^«^r«J^™r7F  fTTTJ^T;  fo.,/  ^  trief  Abstract  of  the  l^yse,  Efficacie, 

celcliratecl  comiw^ws  ot  the  close  of  the  lour-  i  ,       .  „      ^,     -n  ^  sr  _  _  j 

teeuthandtheSegimungofthelifteenthceutury.   '^''^  ^^'^"'^  °'        V^^-   ^ewly  corrected 
The  mo:it  imuortant  pieces  in  the  volume  were, 
■'I'hrco  mnivLM,  for  threo  voices,  by  Guillaume 


DuJfty;  two  niassei,  for  four  voices,  bythc  same; 
one  mass,  '  Omitipoteita  Pater,'  for  throe  voices, 
hv  a  hitherto  unknown  composer,  named  Jean 
flourmel;  the  mass  'Dcu»  Creator  Omnium,'  by 
an  English  comi)0:-or  named  Hiquarett  [liiohard] 
CoL-kx."  All  these  authors  wrote  from  about 
1390  to  1420.  Tlien  came  the  motet,  "  Orbia  Ter- 
rariini,"  for  four  voiroj,  by  Busnols;  a  Magnifi- 
cat, lor  four  voices ;  and  sovcial  other  pieces  by 
the  iwne  author,  llie  volume  concludes  with  a 
ma  ts  I'.y  Le  Itoy.  Tbeic  highly  interesting  com- 
positi'  ns  till  up  a  con-'idcrablo  hiatus  in  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  art.  The  otlior  diacovcry,  though  less 
important,  Lt  worthy  of  notice ;  it  Ls  a  boautit'ul 
maiiUBcript,  twenty-eight  Inches  high  and  nine- 
teen broad,  on  very  tine  v^um*  most  admirably 
wriCUn,  with  anbeaqucs,  among  which  in  seen 
the  portrait  of  the  foot  of  Mary  of  Burgundy. 
In  t.  is  volume  was  found  entire  on  admirable 
com^  ositiou  by  Josquin  do  Pies,  for  six  voices, 
and  feix  or  seven  other  important  compositions, 
wxitlcu  about  1130. 

AN(  DENT  MUSIC  SCHOOLS.  Among  the 
Jew-',  tl  ere  were  schools  of  the  prophets,  where 
yioi  g  men  were  taught  to  sing  psalms,  and  to 
pie  y  on  musical  in.itrumcuts ;  and  the  prophets 
oBen  prophesied,  planiig  on  the  harp,  uid  other 
ancient  Jcwuh  instruments.  In  th&io  school-^ 
]  ersons  were  only  taught  the  study  and  practice 
o.  music  Thus  we  see  that  muioc  schools  arc 
o:  a  very  ancient  date.  For  murio  is  a  lai^oa^ 
wl-  ch  all  nations  speak ;  a  language  wbion  m- 
dre  aes  the  hflirt. 


and  enlarged  by  Tho.  Uauenscrott,  bachelor  of 
Musicke.  Gloria  in  excelsis  Doo.  London,  I'riut- 
od  1^  Thomas  Harper  for  the  company  of  Station- 
en,  1633." 

Extracts  from  the  Preface. 

"To  all  that  have  SkiU  or  WiU  unto  Sawed 
Musicke,  I  will  CovcouD  among  them»elce$,  with 
God,  and  with  their  own  consuicucos. 

"Harmonicall  Brethren,  I  have  here  under- 
taken, mth  no  small  labour  aud  charge,  to  bring 
the  Tuneci  of  the  pKaliTi'js,  Hymne.t  Evangelical, 
and  Son^  Spiritual,  \aA  they  are  nauoUy  sung 
througlnmt  Great  Britaiun,)  into  one  cntLre  rol- 
mne ;  which  ore  so  composed,  for  the  moat  part, 
that  the  musickfuU  may,  with  little  practicW  be 
enabled  to  aing  them  in  partsi  alter  a  plautuble 
manner. 

"  But  whatsoever  the  tunes  were  in  David's 
time,  there  is  no  question  but  they  were  concord- 
ant and  harmonious,  which  could  not  be,  had 
they  not  been  divided  into  i>aTts.  For  if  ye  look 
into  1  Chzon.  chap.  IS,  16  verw,  ye  shall  sec  how 
the  Prophet  David,  otthe  dedication  of  the  Arke, 

likewise  Solomon  his  Sonne,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  2  Chron.  chap.  31  vei»e,  ^tin- 
guished  all  their  musicke  in  parts,  and  appointed 
such  to  bo  Ma:)ters  and  Ov'er-ecrs  of  it,  ai  wen 
most  eminent  for  their  knowledge  in  that  kind, 
as  Chenaniah  the  chiefe  Levite,  to  have  the  chiefo 
place,  which  was  to  be  master  of  the  song.  Au 
office  which  consisted  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
the  Quire,  but  likewise  in  tne  trayning  up  of 
othcra  to  ung,  that  there  ml^t  stiU  be  a  supply 
of  able  persotu  forthat  service:  Asaph  the  next^ 
and  BO  Heman  his  Brother,  likewise  Jedatliaii 
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■nd  Ethui,  sll  of  them  the  most  lenowned  ohant- 
ets  of  those  timed,  and  suchaasacces^voly  in  one 
another's  absence,  wore  to  direct  the  duo  per- 
formance of  that  charge,  so  that  not  only  the 
Toyec  of  the  Singcra,  but  likewi^  the  sound  of  the 
lu'truments,  agreed  so  well  together,  that  they 
seemed  to  be  but  one  sound  and  one  roycc. 

**  Xdithor  was  this  method  conducd  only  to  the 
Old  Testament,  but  sanctiAed  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  tho  pnncription  of  the  holy  Apoatle  S. 
Paul,  Cor.  3,  Tctse  16.  Let  tho  word  of  Ood, 
&c.    Singing,  &c.    With  grace,  Sec. 

"I  have  therefore  cudcAvourcd  for  the  fitting 
of  every  heart  to  that  Pialme,  whirh  it  shall 
moat  afiect,  to  place  speci'^i  'X^iuos  proper  to  tho 
nature  of  each  Ptiabnc,  (not  imitating  art,  no 
murh,  H'f  *hB  natural  inclination,  but  joining  one 
with  another,)  and  am  hold  to  admouinh  the 
Siugcrj  that  they  observe  three  nUes : 

«'  1.  That  Psalmej  of  Tribuktion  be  Dung  with 
a  low  voyco  and  long  measure.  - 

"  2.  liiat  Ptialmes  of  Thanksgiving  be  sung 
with  a  Toyce  indifierent,  n<nther  too  loud  nor  too 
Bofr,  and  with  a  measure  neither  too  swift  nor 
too  alow. 

3.  That  Psalmes  of  B^icins  be  sung  with 
a  loude  voyce.  a  swift  and  jocund  measure. 

"  In  all  which  the  observing  of  Time,  Tune, 
and  Eare,  will  produce  a  perrect  Harmony. 

"  Accept  kindly,  what  I  have  labored  earnest- 
ly, and  nse  it  to  thy  comfort.  Thus  I  cud,  hum- 
bly wishing  to  all  true  Christian  Hearts,  that 
sweet  coaswatioD,  in  singing  prayses  unto  Ood, 
hoe  upon  earth,  as  may  bring  us  hereafter  to 
b^  a  part  with  the  Quire  of  Angels  in  the 
Hcarens. 

*•  Your  well  according  and 

*'  Best  wishing  Brother, 

<<Tuo.  ^VEsaaorr." 

The  following  is  tho  "  Reoommcndatpry  Prof- 
ace  "  to  a  work,  tho  titlo  of  which  is  a'!  follows : 
"The  Gromtdi  and  Rulet  of  Music  Explained: 
Or,  An  Introduction  to  iha  Art  of  Sitting  W  Nate. 
Fitted  to  the  meanest  Capacitioi.  By  Thomas 
Walter,  M.  D.  Recommended  by  scvcml  Miu- 
istras.  Boston:  Planted  Cor  Samuel  Ucrrish. 
1746." 

"An  ingenious  Hand  having  prepared  Instruc- 
tions to  direct  them  that  would  learn  to  tting 
P8ALMS  alter  a  regular  Manner;  and  it  being 
thttu^ht  proper  that  we  should  signliy  unto  the 
Public  somo  of  our  Sentiments  on  U^s  Occasion ; 
IVc  do  declare  that  we  rejoice  in  good  He/pa  for 
a  beautifol  and  laudable  Pcrfoimonno  of  that 
holy  Service,  wherein  we  arc  to  glorify  God,  and 
edify  ono  another  with  the  ipirilual  Sottas,  where- 
with ho  has  enriched  us. 

"  And  we  would  cnuouxage  all,  more  particu- 
larly our  Yowv  PmtpU,  to  oocom^h  thomsolves 
with  SkUl  to  ainif  tAeSoagtof  <Ad  IjonD,  according 
to  the  gooi  Ralea  of  pBahnody :  Hoping  that  tho 
Conaoqucnce  of  it  will  be,  that  not  only  the  Ai- 
teoMiet  of  Zha  will  deeenUt/  and  in  Order  carry  on 
iHaa  Exercise  of  Piety,  but  also  it  will  be  the 
more  introduced  into  private  FamiUea,  and  be- 
come a        of  our  Famiij/  Hoftiillee. 

•<  At  the  Bime  Time  we  would  above  all  exhmt, 
That  the  main  Concern  of  all  may  be  to  make  it 
not  a  meer  Bodily  Erercise,  but  tiny  vith  Grace  in 
lAair  UottrU,  and  with  Minds  attentive  to  the 
TnMa  in  the  Fuun  which  they  aing,  and  affect- 


ed with  them,  so  that  in  their  HaarU  they  make  a 
Melody  to  Ute  Loan. 

*'  PaiEa  Tn&cHBBt  IxcBBisB  Matkbb, 

•TosEPH  Sbwbli,  Oonov  SLmsR* 

Thomas  Pkimcb,  Neuejiuk  Waltbb, 

JouN  Webb,  Joseph  Belcheb, 

WlLLUU  COOFBB,         BeXJ.  WADSWOaTH, 

Thohas  Foxcropt,     Bexj.  Colkax, 
Samuel  Cueckley,    Nathaniel  WxlxxuOi 
Nathaniel  Humiiso. 
"  Boston,  April  18,  1721." 

"  AupntoTf  Anolicus.  A  work  of  many  Com- 
positiona,  for  oaa,  two,  three  and  four  Volcca : 
with  several  Accompagnements  of  Instrumental 
Musick;  andaThorow-lla.i'i  toc;ichSong :  figur'd 
for  an  Organ,  Korpuichord,  or  Xhoorboe-Lute. 
By  Dr.  Joux  Blow. 

"  To  Her  Roi/al  Ilirfkn^,  the  Priiiccsi  Ann  of 
Denmark : 

"  Madame  :  The  excellent  Ait  of  Mustek  was 
thought  by  many  of  the  Wi'<C3t  Ancients,  to  have 
derived  its  Origiual  immediately  &om  Ueaven ; 
M  one  of  the  Firat,  most  benea'cial  Gifts  of  tho 
Divine  Goodness  to  Mankind :  thereby  to  draw 
and  allure,  tho  old,  rude,  and  untaught  World, 
into  Civil  Socictici ;  and  so  to  eoftcu  and  prepare 
their  Minds  for  the  easier  reception  of  all  oUier 
Accomplishments  of  Wisdom  and  Vcrtuc. 

"The  most  Learned  of  tho  Ancient  Heathens, 
the  Greeks,  were  so  much  of  this  Opinion,  that 
they  carried  thdr  Veneration  for  thii  Admirable 
Faculty  too  fer.  They  believed  they  could  not 
do  it  riglit,  but  by'aisi^nuig  to  it,  for  its  Protec- 
tion and  Improvement,  some  peculiar  tutelary 
Gods  of  its  own.  Kay,  when  to  all  tho  other 
Ornaments  and  Perfections  of  human  Life,  they 
seldom  appointed  more  than  one  single  Deity  to 
preside  ovor  each  of  them,  to  Mu:tick  alone  they 
allotted  a  greater  number  of  Ouardiau  Divinities 
than  to  any  of  the  rest ;  some  of  the  Male,  but 
most  of  the  Female  and  Fairer  Sex. 

•<  They  were  indeed  mistaken,  when  they  be- 
stowed on  it  these  Fabulous  Uunours ;  and  they 
made  hut  ill  Gods  and  Goddes:ic.4  of  those  Men 
aud  Women,  who  would  have  done  excelleuUy 
well  if  they  had  only  pasijed  for  Patrons  of  it,  or 
Inventors  in  it,  as  thoy  really  were. 

"  But  in  all  times  of  the  tmcs  Antiquity,  oven 
amongst  God's  own  peculiar  People,  we  tiud  this 
most  instructive  and  delightAU  Skill  did  always 
meet  with  itd  duo  and  dejcrved  Honours,  short  of 
Idolatry,  and  within  the  bounds  of  Sobriety  and 
Decency. 

"  Thu3  wo  read  in  the  Holy  Scripturoa,  not 
long  after  tho  History  of  the  Creation,  the  Nome 
of  Uie  Man  'n  Solemnly  recorded  with  Ilcnown, 
among  the  Founders  of  Nations,  who  was  the 
first  uLTontoF  of  the  Hatp  and  the  Organ. 

"  And  undoubtedly,  there  was  never  any  Age 
of  tho  true  Church  afterwards,  whether  Jewu^ 
or  Chri:itian,  wherein  the  Sacred  delights  of 
Musick  wore  not  admitted,  to  bear  an  eminent 
Part  in  the  Worship  of  the  True  God. 

■*  In  tho  Jewish  Church,  it  is  certain,  that  even 
before  the  Temple  it  self  was  built,  whiib  it  was 
yet  only  in  Design,  Ood  Inspir'd  David,  the  Man 
after  his  own  H^rt»to  Compose  before-hand^  tho 
Hymns  and  Divine  Awtlnwna  tiiat  were  to  be 
Sung  in  it. 

"  And  the  ch<^  of  the  Person  fiir  that  Wodc» 
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wu  infinit^y  for  die  d%iiity  of  the  Art :  Since 
no  less  a  Man,  than  the  chic/  of  their  Monarchs, 
and  the  greatejt  of  their  ConquerorSi  was  or- 
dained by  God,  to  be  their  Poet  and  Musician  on 
that  occaiiion. 

"And  it  were  easy  to  prove,  that  the  aome 
Celestial  ^iiit  of  Ma.<dcal  Concord  and  Harmony, 
was  all  along  chorijhed  and  entertained  in  the 
Christian  Church,  duxins  the  very  best  Times  of 
its  purest  Doctrines  and  Devotions. 

"  It  will  be  enough,  only  to  mention  one  unde- 
niable Instance,  ITwit,  in  the  Primitive  Af^e,  dur- 
ing the  cruGllc:^t  Persecution^  in  their  most 
Private  and  Xightly  Asi^mbUes,  the  Christiana 
of  tiiaX  early  Time,  aa  Pliny  informed  Trajan, 
remarkably  dLstinguirsh'd  thomrtclvei,  by  ^eir 
alternate  Singing  of  Pisalm-'i  and  Spiritual  Songs. 

"  Such,  Madame,  have  been  always  the  Km- 
ploymcnti  of  the  Sublime  Art  of  Mu "ick,  to  teach 
and  cultivate  Humanity;  to  Civilise  Xation*];  to 
Adorn  Courts;  to  lusiiirit  Armies;  to  Innpiro 
Templci  and  Churches ;  to  sweeten  and  reform 
the  fierce  and  barbarous  Passions ;  to  excite  the 
Brave  and  Miignanimous ;  and,  above  all,  to  in- 
flame the  Pious  and  tlic  Devout. 

"  For  the.ie  Rea-wnn,  it  has  all  along  receiv'd  the 
Encouragement  and  Favour  of  the  Grcale  <t,  the 
W'i-est,  the  most  Kcli^us,  the  most  Ileroick 
Fcrsonit  of  oil  Age:?,  And  it  seems  but  reason- 
able, that  it  should  be  so,  that  they  should  prin- 
cipally take  upon  them  the  care  of  tlun  H^h- 
bom  Science  of  Tuneful  Sounds  and  Numbers, 
wha^c  Souls  arc  more  elevated  than  others,  and 
seem  moat  to  partake  of  that  Natural,  and  Divine 
Harmony,  it  profcrsiicii  to  Teach. 

"  You  sec,  Madame,  what  undoubted  Title 
Your  Royal  Highness  has  to  the  Patronage  of 
thil  Art  It  id  Your  own  by  many  rightful 
claim's  not  only  for  Your  High  Birth  and  Royal 
Dignity,  but  for  something,  that  is  even  yet  more 
Your  own ;  for  that  admirable  temper  of  Spirit, 
that  harmonious  sweetness  of  Disposition,  that 
silent  Melody,  and  charming  Musick  of  Your 
whole  Life. 

"  After  I  have  said  this,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
but  that,  by  inscribing  these  Papers  to  Your 
Koyal  Highness,  I  have  chosen  the  worthiest  and 
mo'.it  excellent  Patroness  for  these  my  Stadiea, 
that  thiu  Nation,  or  Age  has  produc'd.  Yet  I 
must  still  confess,  while  I  applaud  my  self  for  the 
happiness  of  my  Choice,  the  amUtlon  of  it  puts 
me  mto  Confusion ;  I  am  ashamed  to  think,  that 
to  Buch  8  Patroness  X  can  present  so  very  little, 
either  worthy  of  the  Art  I  admire,  or  of  the 
Glorious  I^rmccss  to  whom  I  dedicate  all  my 
Muses. 

"  But  for  that  part,  which  concerns  Your  sel^ 
Madame,  Your  own  Goodness  and  Benignity, 
has  aet  my  Mind  at  case,  by  Your  generous  In- 
vitation and  favourable  Promise,  of  accepting 
the  low  Present  I  now  oHer,  and  your  Gracious 
Assurance  of  a  perpetual  Protection  to  its  Au- 
thor. 

"  And  that  also,  if  any  thingcan,  may  possibly 
enable  ma  to  supply  the  other  Fart  bettw  for  the 
future,  and  lift  u^  my  Gonius  to  something  more 
becoming  the  Majesty  of  Art  it  self. 

"  The  two  most  Noble  ends  of  Musick  Vocal  and 
]bistrumental,  being  either  to  raise  and  nourish 
the  tender,  and  the  Generous  Passions  of  Love, 
Frioudship,  and  Honour,  among  Men  ;  or  to 
wumate  our  ASootiviSf  and  to  the  ardour 


and  xeal  of  our  Devotiona  bnrarda  God!  Inuut 
own,  that  what  I  now  lay  at  your  Boyol  Bi^- 
ness'fl  Feet,  consists  only  in  some  weak  Perform- 
ances of  the  first  kind. 

"  I  will  make  no  Apology  for  the  Subjects  of 
any  of  them,  thd  they  ore  generally  conversant 
about  Love-A^m ;  since  tite  diTooaemeiits  snd 
delights  of  those  softer  Affections,  when  ooncdv'd 
in  pure  Thoughts,  and  cloathed  with  innocent 
Exprc-^ions,  nave  been  always  allowed  in  all 
Wise  and  Good-natur'd  Polite  Nations ;  and 
nev^  any  where  Condemu'd  by  the  truly  Oood 
and  Honourable  part  of  Mankind. 

*•  I  dare  aflSrm,  that  nothing  but  the  unaociable 
snllennes)  of  a  Cynick,  would  over  oxdude  secu- 
lar Musick,  BO  qualified,  out  of  Civil  Societies ;  as 
nothing  but  the  perverse  ooweme.)s  of  a  Fanot- 
ick,  would  ever  drive  Divine  Musick  out  of  the 
Church. 

"  But  yet,  lest  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  th<^  per- 
haps not  blameable  in  it  s^f,  dther  for  the  Matter, 
or  the  manner  of  it,  should  however  seem  to  ioU 
below  what  la  due  to  Your  Koyal  Highness 
Greatness  of  Mind,  and  consummate  Votue: 
Give  me  leave,  Madame,  to  tell  You,  I  am  pre- 
paring, as  6i3t  as  I  con,  to  make  some  amends  for 
this,  by  a  Second  Mudcal  Present,  upon  Argu- 
ments incomparably  bettor :  I  mean  my  Church- 
Servicco,  and  Divine  Compositions. 

"  To  those,  in  truth,  I  have  ever  more  oipecially 
consecrated  the  Thoughts  of  my  whole  Li.e.  AU 
the  rest  I  consider  but  as  the  Blossoms,  or  rather 
the  Leaves ;  those  I  only  esteem  as  the  Fruits  of 
all  my  Labours  in  this  kuid.  With  them  I  began 
my  &3C9t  Youthful  Raptures  in  this  Art :  With 
them,  I  hope  calmly  and  comfortably  to  finish  my 
days.  Nor  will  my  mind  be  over  at  re-^t,  till  I 
have  ofFer'd  them  u^  to  God,  for  the  Publick  use 
of  the  best  Church  in  the  Christian  World,  under 
tho  Propitious  Authority  of  Your  Bo)^^  High- 
ness's  Name. 

"May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highnoss, 
"  I  am  Your  most  Humble,  most  Dutiful, 
"  And  most  Devoted  Servant, 

"  JoHw  Blow. 

"  London,  A.  D.  1700." 

ANCIENT  SKJNATURES.  In  the  music  of 
Corelli,  Gcminiaui,  Handel,  &c.,  the  general  rules 
of  finding  the  tonic,  either  in  the  major  mode  by 
the  characteristic  notes  of  tho  signature,  or  in  the 
minor  mode  by  the  leading  note  accidentally  in- 
serted, are  not  always  sulKcient.  'When,  instead 
of  the  complete  scries  of  sharps  or  flats  of  the 
signature,  the  last  sharp  or  flat  is  suppressed,  end 
inserted  accidentally  when  requiaite,  like  the 
leading  note  of  the  minor  mode,  such  deviation 
from  the  usual  method  of  notation  is  termed  the 
ancient  lignatan.  Thus,  in  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  sonatas,  or  violin  solos,  of  Corelli,  op.  5, 
the  signatures  appear  to  be  either  C  major,  or  A, 
its  relative  minor ;  but  the  accidental  notes,  C 
sharp  and  B  flat,  show  that  the  real  key  is  D 
minor ;  and  that  the  B  flat,  which  is  uaed  in  the 
mod<sn  signature,  is  omitted  at  the  defl  So  we 
see.  that,  although  the  term  tignatun  is  defined 
to  be  the  number  of  sharps  or  flats  at  the  cle^ 
yet  tho  word  will  be  also  applied  to  the  two  nat- 
ural keys  of  C  major  and  A  minor.  Examples 
of  the  ancient  signature  of  D  minor  may  also  be 
found  iu  the  third  and  fifth  concertos,  of  Gonini- 
ani,  fXfi.  2(  and  in  the  fourth  eonoocto  of  3. 
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For  in^it&iice,  tbc  first  moTOment  of  hia  third  con- 
certo bogina  thai :  — 


Here  the  key  Li  known  to  bo  D,  by  tlic  accidental 
C  Bharj).  and  to  be  also  D  minor  br  the  natural 
F,  which  remains  unaltered,  as  in  the  idgnaturc. 
The  saino  ancient  method  of  notation  ia  some- 
timea  found  in  the  key  of  0  major,  where  the 
sharp  of  the  leading  note,  F,  is  imterted  accident- 
ally, when  rerxuidite ;  aa  ui  the  following  exam- 
ple from  the  tirut  uhorus  of  Unndcrsj  oratorio  of 
"Saul,"  "How  excellent  thy  name,  O  Lord!" 
One  of  the  intermediate  movements  commeQccs 
thua:  — 


Here  the  key  i  i  known  to  be  G,  by  the  eharp  be- 
fore the  F,  which  ia  u^ed  in  the  second  treble  as 
a  third  below  the  A ;  and  the  B  natural  of  the 
clef  shows  it  to  be  G  major. 

ANCIENT  PIlARr  9IOJIA'l  1" UT.S.  '1*1. .■  sniienl  'ijtnatiivi- of 
onr  ihini  ir  ipplii-Litik  M  tlir  In  >  x't  [>  ninj.;  uiiO  It  iii:ii..r.  I  hi  llie 
•hart)  >iiniit<irci  pf  lliii  ancl-'nT  ii><  lhi>il  nir  m  v.>r  rmiii'l  in  ili'  iiil- 
nnr  m-ulf:  fur,  »  ihu  wo-niLm  jm|htIiiiiii:  af  ilie  krv  n-nilil  rlicn 
mliiuc  >n  uctiJttiLkl  ahiirp,  thi-  iitC'iiiiUrttT  III  the  Bieimliip.'  W'nilJ 
prrprliully  ocrur.  In  lha  M)l"«  ot  (.'on-Ill,  liowd-r.  K-vim]  [d- 
■liinm  occur  of  Ihp  uidcDl  «liiir|i  lijiniiluro  in  (lie  ninjnr  mnile, 
til:  Lha  iLith  inrt  ninth  laDmliii  In  <*m  ihurpa  nre  in  lh>-  k'  \  A 
Innjtir;  unit  Ihc  li  ilinip  1l  nniilrntilly  ln*i.-rlril,  Tlie  (1<  '  i  nth 
•oii:it«ar  the  Minr  work  bran  tl^'-  •i^iitluri' cif  tlin^e  rluirns,  m  :  it 
In  tlic  ki-j  iif  t:  n.oj'ii,  (he  t>  'liKrii  l>d..L-  in>.-ni-i  acii.l.  .,! ,  Ijr. 
Uauflvi't  duct.  In  Ihc  iirabirio  I'f  "  .T'/fri/c/r/  "Jf-v^  in  p?iitl<-  i  un 
■ppHrin;."  !■  hIm  in  thin  k<'y.:ind  lian  II1I4  tlsi'^iurr-  Th  ni:<  L.:nt 
»f«inlure  uf  r<jiir  iluirpi  in  fuiinil  tii  llnnJi'l  9  Ix'iimifiil  air,  "  /.  «*i 
il  iftno  o3  rigtUi"  Imin  lha  open.  '■  So'-iriii-t  "  Tliii  ia  in  li  in.jjor, 
^tit  lha  •<(Arp  to  ii«  Iriwliiiv  ttn'tr,  A,  iHTrjiarnrtally  inH^rl^iL  11  ^aa 
alanini  wliiccil  m  m'l.  b>  Dr.  Arn>'M,  in  llic  iiratoiio  of  -ilcUeiup- 
tkt«,"  tn  thr  word!.  "l^H.  IvinmibcT  IJivn!." 

ANCIENT  FLAT  ."Hi  SA 1  I  liUS.  The  objcrilfin  to  the  ihup 
■lltiialurra  il-T'  ncit  npi'ly  10  Ih  i<  ii,  riiir?  the  hcjiiiI  of  tli^ir  miuDT 
modf*  ia  not  aiTFrtnl  hy  the  Hl  t  <<r  thi*  ri'iuiim,  biiiI  tv>n\  'ho  n- 
lliUs  natura  or  ih<^iixih.  or  ai  mi  'Unnt.  In  tliv  rnlU'ir  d'nlc.  tUn  BD- 
cirnt  Hit  tiKnaturt*  air  rrry  '  <  <|iu  ialy  fniMiil.  Thr  »i;iia1iin.'  of 
ODV  flat  balun^a  to  U  flat  m<j'.;  niiil  G  nilimr.  Thi'  fnil'.ti ikih  u- 
■npl*  In  Uig  o|N;nliig  of  CutciL  s  ILfUi  i:uuci.-rti>  I3  iu  ii  flat  m^ur. 


Thli  mmpl'  aflVirda  s  tttj  itrikini  iDadner  of  the  <ite  and  amet 
of  harmonr  in  d«cidin^  the  krv  and  mode,  indcpcndt-'nt  of  the  aig- 
nalurr.  'ITif  viihili  I'liiici'ito  at  (.'on  111  opcua  wlih  Uiia  iiganlure  Iu 
G  minor,  aa  hi  tiie  Iblloiring  exunplei— 


ThI)  alao  ilarvnili  npnn  hami'inj  Tor  the  dpclaian  of  Ita  ka^  and 
modr  I  HiC  mrl«lv,  n»  il  ibimU  aUivr,  nii|rht  Ivi-qually  In  B  (tat  ma- 
jor, or  G  inlniir  i  bul  thr  Y  ahurp,  Khirh  ai-cimipanin  Ilic  C  in  the 
.  aenind  mraaun-,  di  culea  the  ItiJ.    The  aignnlure  of  too  Jtatt 
kufa  tu  £  Hal  mojur,  a* 


Tbt  flgnaliu*  of  Iti  icUirc,  minor  mode  C,  U  rerj  comoion. 


^^^^ 


"n*  aifnatair*  of  tine  jtatt  la  ODuaoal  In  th«  major  mode  of  A  flat, 
bul  rxtr«mcly  frcqariit  In  the  minor  of  F.  Hamtcl,  lodeo],  haa 
■aldom.  If  flwr.  uaed  the  niodem  algnatun  la  tUa  mode. 


In  A*  abmra  minpla,  the  E  natural  la  tha  lawlliu  nnlf ,  and  pnlnti 
la  the  k<T  note,  y  \  of  which  A  flat  la  the  kaacrtlilid,  anddcciJea 


ANCIENT  THEATRES.  Theae  buildings 
were  so  conatructed,  originally,  that  tho  actors 
could  not  be  hcaxd  at  the  extremity  of  tho  stage. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  contiiTed  a  plan  to  supply 
that  defect,  and  to  anient  tho  tone  of  the  voice, 
and  moke  it  more  distinct  and  articulate.  For 
this  purpose  they  invented  largo  copper  vessels, 
which  weie  disposed  under  the  seats  of  the  the- 
atre in  such  a  mannor  as  made  all  sounds  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness. 
The  orchestra  was  dinded  into  three  partt.  Tha 
iirst  and  most  considerable  was  more  parlicularly 
called  the  orchestra,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
pantomimos  and  dancers.  In  the  second  part 
were  placed  those  who  sung  in  choms ;  and  in 
the  third  were  disposed  their  D}'mphony  or  band. 
The  passion  of  the  Athenians  and  aU  the  Greeks  for 
comedy  and  dramatic  representation  is  inconceiv- 
able. Their  eyes,  cars,  imagination,  and  under- 
standing, all  equally  shared  in  the  satisfaction. 
Nothing  gave  them  bo  sensible  a  pleasure,  how- 
ever, as  the  strokes  which  were  aimed  at  tho 
affairs  of  the  public.  Frequently  mere  accident 
was  the  occasion  of  sudden  application,  which 
was  TC17  agreeable  to  tho  people.  Upon  the  fol- 
loT^ing  couplet  of  jilschylus  being  Kpokon  upon 
the  stage  iu  praise  of  ^Vmphiaraus,  — > 

"  'Tl<  hiadetl™ 
Not  Id  appMT,  bnt  to  be,  Brrit  and  S"™'." — 

the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously 
applied  it  to  another  person,  A  siiuiliir  circum- 
stance happened  to  PhilojKcmcu :  at  tbc  instant 
he  entered  the  theatre,  they  were  singing,  — 

"  lie  comr*.  to  irhom  we  nwo 
Our Uberiy, the  nobleilsnod  IxloW!"  — 

and  all  the  Greoti  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  and 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  acclamations  of  joy, 
expre^iscd  their  veneration  lor  the  hero. 

ANCILIA.  (L.)  The  sacred  shields  on  which 
tho  ancients  beat  the  time  of  their  music  at  pub- 
lic festivals. 

ANCOKA.    (I.)    Again,  once  more. 

ANDANTE.  (I,)  This  word  seems  to  have 
had,  in  times  post,  a  signification  dtlfercnt  &om 
that  attached  to  it  by  the  musicians  of  the  present 
day,  and  ia  Jxcqueutly  to  be  found  at  tho  bcgin- 
niug  of  old  movements  of  a  gi'and  and  even 
cheerful  style.  lint  now,  it  is  uaed  to  imply  a 
time  somewhat  slow,  and  a  performance  distinct 
and  exact,  gentle,  tender,  and  soothing. 

ANDANTE  AFFETTUOaO.    (L)    Blow  and  affrcHonato. 

ANDANTE  CON  MUTU.    (I.)    A  tillle  fulcr  than  Andante. 

ANDA.VTE  GltAZIUSU.    (I.)    Clow,  but  rrMemily. 

AXU.VSTE  I.AItOO,  or  LAKGU  ANUaS'TE.  Bj  thto 

ciprpi«<in  HI!  iinilmCund  that  the  pcrrnriiiiiiice  of  the  laoramCDt  10 
which  it  i-  prcflii  il  i<  to  tw  ■low,  diatJni:!,  uid  eiact. 

AND-VN-TE  V.\E31'0Si).    ,I.|    Slow,  with  mnjerty. 

ANDANTE  NON  TKilPPO.   {!.)    Slaw,  bul  not  (00 much 

ANDANTE  FASrURAlJl  (L]  Slow,  and  with  paatursl  fl»- 
pUcily. 

ANDANTINO.  (I.)  Diminutive  of  Andanteu 
Gentle,  tender,  and  somewhat  faster  than  An- 
dante. 

ANDERS,  HEINRICH,  organist  of  the  old 
church  at  Amsterdam,  was  bom  in  Germany  in 
the  year  1C90.  He  published  iu  1720  two  books 
of  sonatas. 

ANDERSON,  JOHN.  A  composer  of  Scotch 
music,  considered  by  some  as  unrivalled  since  the 
days  of  Oswald.  He  died  at  Inverness  iu  1808. 
(Clementi's  Cat.) 

ANDERSON,  LUCY,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
FhiUpot,  music  seller  and  prolessor  of  music,  wu 
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born  at  Bath  in  1797.  The  only  instraction  Mm. 
Anderson  ever  reeeivod  on  the  piano-forte  was 
from  ho;  counn,  Mr.  'Windsor,  of  Bath,  and  that 
-WM  reef  in^pUarly  gtrai ;  bnt  hor  natoral  love 
£ar  tbo  art  induced  nor  to  perserere  widi  no  other 
assistance  than  what  she  derived  from  hemng  the 
several  emli^cnt  performers  who  occaidonally  ap- 
peared at  the  Bath  concerts.  At  a  very  early  a^, 
Airs.  Anderson  (then  MLvt  Phillpot)  followed  her 
TOoftosaioiii  uid  played  with  great  succe^  at  the 
Bath  concerts.  Biit  In  consoqucnco  of  her  health 
sufiHrinK  from  a  residence  in  that  town,  she  was 
induced  to  to  London,  where  the  success  she 
met  with  determined  her  ftnally  to  settle.  In 
July,  1820,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
also  a  professor  of  music. 

ANDERSON',  GEORGE  FREDERIC,  hus- 
band of  the  preceding,  Rud  profe^r  of  the  vioUu 
aud  piano-forte,  was  bom  at  Carlton  I'niacc  in  the 
year  1795.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Wicchrtcll.  An- 
derson for  many  years  played  at  the  Opera, 
Ancient,  and  Philhormoiuc  Concerts,  of  which 
last  society  he  was  an  asttociate.  He  was  also 
musician  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

ANDR^:.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Offisubach,  in 
1741.  Ho  y-itA  first  intended  for  trade  by  his 
friends,  who  had  a  silk  muiu&tctory  in  that  town. 
Andr6  was  not  regularly  taught  mnsic,  though 
he  liad  8  great  taste  for  it ;  all  the  instruction  he 
obtained  in  that  art,  till  the  age  of  twelve,  was 
fiom  one  of  his  little  compauions,  wlio  went  to 
Frankfort  to  take  lessons  on  the  TioUn,  which  he 
repeated  to  Aiidr6.  In  this  way  ho  improved 
much :  he  soon  afterwords  taught  himself  the 
harpsichord  and  the  rudiments  of  compOHition. 
Till  the  age  of  twenty,  ^\jidr6  had  only  composed 
a  few  songs ;  but  being  at  Frankfort  about  the 
year  1760,  he  heard  the  French  and  Italian  comic 
oi>erBfl  there,  which  detenninod  him  to  attoupt 
composition  for  the  theatre.  His  first  work  of 
this  description  was  the  little  opera  called  "The 
Porter,"  which  was  played  at  Frankfort,  and 
pleased  the  public  by  its  gayety  aud  simpUcity, 
He  next  composed  Goethe's  "Erwin  and  El- 
nura,"  which  also  saceeedod.  In  a  short  time 
these  two  joeces  were  perfonned  at  Borlin,  and 
were  so  successful  that  their  author  was  sent  for 
to  compose  for  the  theatre  of  that  metropolis ; 
where  also  ho  followed  up  his  studios  in  compo- 
sition under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Ikbir- 
purg.  Andr6  continued  at  Berlin  for  several 
years,  and  eonwosed  many  operas ;  he  afterwards 
letantcd  to  Offenbach,  whcro  he  had  joeriously 
established  a  largo  music  warehouse.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
He  directed  all  departments  of  the  work  in  per- 
son, and  employed  more  than  fifty  workmen.  He 
died  in  1799.  His  composttious  conaiflC  of  more 
than  twenty  operas,  including  muaio  to  tlietr^e- 
dies  of  MaclvMh  and  King  Xear ;  throe  sonatas 
for  the  piano-forto,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  songs 
with  quartet  occompammont ;  Burger's  "Leo- 
nom,"  a  romance  for  the  piano-forte,  which  went 
through  five  editions,  &c.  His  style,  says  M.  F^tis, 
is  not  remarkable  for  novelty  of  ideas  or  harmo- 
ny, but  hifl  mdodiea  have  a  natnral  grace  and 
gayety. 

ANDR^  JOHN  ANTONY,  Bon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  Offenbach  in  1775.  At  two 
yean  of  ago  he  is  said  to  have  ahown  a  musical 
teadraey.   Ho  received  bis  first  lessons  on  the 


violin  and  piano-forte  in  Berlin,  when  hix  &ther 
directed  tho  orchaitra  at  the  opera  there.  Marsch- 
baQm,  the  tenor,  taught  him  singing,  and  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  aang  difficult  airs  with  taste  and 
accuracy.  Reluming  with  his  father  to  Offen- 
bach, ho  devoted  him.tclf  with  ardor  to  hi-i  io- 
stnunents,  be-jidos  le-uoos  in  harmony  and  ac- 
companiment, and  ill  the  art  of  reading  a  score. 
A  couple  of  yearn,  under  the  tuition  of  Ferd. 
Franzel,  made  him  a  fimshed  violinist. 

His  first  compositions  (boibre  he  woo  thirtoen) 
had  been  symphonies  for  amateur  concerts ;  bnt 
his  first  avowed  work  was  a  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  composed  on  a  journey  to  Maiihcim  and 
Stnuburg,  with  his  Cather,  in  1788.  In  1790, 
aged  only  sixteen,  ho  was  conductor  of  an  or- 
cheitra  at  Offenbach,  where  the  business  of  his 
father  had  recalled  him.  He  composed  much 
and  with  great  fadUty.  From  1793  to  1796,  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  music  pubUshing 
o^tabUHhiacnt  and  the  practice  of  hLi  art.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  the  UiiiveiMity  of 
Jcun.  In  1793,  he  made  a  gecond  mu:>iciU  tour 
in  tho  Rhino  cities.  ITie  death  of  hia  father 
threw  the  music  warehouse  upon  his  hands  in 
1799,  which  did  not  prevent,  however,  a  third 
and  lai^r  muidcal  tour  through  Nuremburg, 
Augsburg,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague,  Drcdcn, 
Jena,  AVcimor,  &c.,  during  which  he  mode  the 
actiuuntance  of  all  the  great  German  compor^rs. 
AVhile  at  Viouna,  he  purchased  the  Mozart  mnnu- 
scripta  of  tho  widow ;  and  those  priceless  treas- 
ure-j  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  Andro  hous^ 
which  has  a  branch,  conducted  by  a  son,  in  Phil- 
adelphia.  In  1800,  Andr6  vidted  England. 

The  list  of  his  compositions,  printed  since  I78S, 
includes  twonty-oao  symphonies  for  orchestra, 
three  concertos  for  violin,  seven  concertos  for 
wind  iiLttiumenta,  several  collections  of  military 
music,  two  masses,  an  opera,  ("  Rinaldo  and  Al- 
cina,"  1799;)  seven  opera  oi  stringed  quartots; 
six  of  piano-forte  aonatan;  serauados,  dances, 
Eantasias,  &c.,  for  orchestra ;  cantatas,  romances, 
and  songs.  Ills  music,  it  ii  said,  locks  invention, 
but  is  agreeable  and  pure  in  harmony.  In  1832, 
Andre  announced  e  general  treatise  on  music,  in 
six  largo  octavo  volumes.  Hie  first  volume  ap- 
peared the  same  year,  and  treats  of  tho  scion CQ 
of  harmony,  modulation,  the  ancient  modes,  the 
harmonizuig  of  chorales,  &c.  Volume  two  con- 
tains single  and  double  counterpouit,  fugue,  and 
canon.  Volume  three  is  destined  to  melodies 
and  rhythmics ;  four,  to  inatrumontation ;  five, 
to  song  writing ;  and  six  to  stylo,  form,  the  use 
of  voices  and  instruments. 

ANDR^,  LEWIS,  was.  in  1729,  chapel-maa- 
ter  and  composer  to  the  King  of  Poland. 

ANDRF:,  YVES  MARIE,  a  Jesuit,  was  bom 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1675.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  beauties  of  music.  It  is  contained 
in  his  work  called  "Eatai  lur  le  Batat,"  Paris, 
1711,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions. 

ANDR^  of  Modena,  a  monk,  pnUiohed  ia 
1690  a  wo^  on  vocal  music 

ANDB4  LUCKEZIA,  often  called  Caru.  A 
celebrated  Italian  singer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century;  aho  was  in  die  acrrice  of  tho  Uzaad 
Duke  of  Tuaoany. 

ANDREA,  HONOFRIO  D*,  a  NeopalitM 
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piMit,  wnyte  a  diaconiae  on  music  «t  Naplaet  in 
16S6. 

ANDKEA.  NICOLAVS,  pMtor  In  Sweduh 
iM^and,  pablished  some  ehnnh  music  at  Stoek- 
hxaxa,  at  uie  b^jinniug  of  fha  serenteMitli  cen- 
torr. 

ANDREAS  ARBOEXSIS,  a  composer  of  the 
■ereutooath  century*  pa1)Ushed  the  Psalms,  set  to 
mn^o,  in  1626. 

ANDREAS,  CRETEXSIS,  AzeUaahop  of 
Crete,  died  in  724.  He  composed  much  music 
&)t  th/e  Ureek  church. 

ANDREAS,  SYLVANUS.  A  leaowned  con- 
tmpuutib-t  about  the  year  1510. 

ANDREIXI.  ISABELLA,  a  celebrated  singer, 
poet,  and  actnea,  bom  at  Padua,  in  1563.  She 
Uved  a  long  time  in  Fnmc%  and  dUed  in  1604. 

ANDREONI.  An  Italian  soprano  anger.  He 
iras  cugf^ed  in  1741  for  the  opera  in  Loudon. 

ANDKEOZZI,  GAETANO,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  ccntmy,  was  a  relation 
and  pupil  of  JomcUi,  and  master  of  the  Roj-al 
Chapel  o£  ijapleH.  He  compO!>ed  for  aU  the  prm- 
cqni  theatres  of  tbid  capital,  and  also  Ibr  the 
greater  part  of  Italy.  IIis  principal  opcr&s  are 
"Atiaee,"  "  (H^mpiatU,"  and  "  Caione,"  Fltnence, 
1787  i  "Affsaiim,"  Venice,  1788.  His  iarorite  ur, 
"AJt!  quest'  amma  mm  aperit"  is  stiU  much  cele- 
brated in  Raly,  and  the  oratorio  "La  Paaaione 
Gieau  Criato"  is  justly  esteemed.  His  style  was' 
learned,  graceful,  and  dignified.  Andreozzi  also 
composed  some  quartets  for  the  violin,  in  excel- 
lent taste. 

AXDREOZZI,  ANNA,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
waa  principal  female  singer,  in  1791,  at  Florence ; 
and  in  1801,  at  Dresden,  where,  shortly  after, 
she  lost  her  life  by  being  overturned  in  her  car- 
riage. 

ANDREWS.  An  excellent  performer  on  the 
tenor,  rondent  at  Manchester.  He  jdayod  at  the 
York&atiTalin  1823. 

ANDRIOHETn,  A.  L.,  published,  in  1620, 
ot  Padua,  a  irorh  on  mnnc. 

ANDROIDES.  In  1738,  M.  Vaucanson  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Acai^my  of  Sciences,  in 
FMnc^  a  machine  capable  of  playing  soreral  airs 
on  the  German  flute.  By  means  of  springs, 
Tsdvea,  and  levers,  he  produced  all  the  motions 
requisite  for  au  expert  player  on  the  flute ;  and 
he  executed  music  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have 
it  acknowledged  equal  in  beauty  to  that  derived 
from  the  exertions  of  a  wcll-^»ctised  living  per- 
former. The  same  gentlonan  afterwards  cxer- 
dued  hia  ingenuity  in  the  cooBtruction  of  another 
musical  ondroidea,  exhibited  to  the  Academj  in 
1741,  and  which  was  not  less  admired  than  his  flute 
player.  In  constructing  his  pipe  and  tabor  plt^' 
er,  M.  Vaucanson  made  some  discoveries  which  he 
little  thought  of;  and  among  the  rest,  that  this 
kind  of  fltite  is  one  of  the  most  iatignfaig  instru- 
ments to  the  lungs  of  the  performer.  In  oi'der 
to  produce  the  hj^bcst  note  of  the  instrument, 
the  miutclce  ef  the  chest  of  a  living  performer 
must  make  an  effort  equal  to  fifty-six  pounds,  for 
such  was  the  wmght  with  which  he  found  it 
necessary  to  load  the  pair  of  bellows  which  siqi- 
plied  the  air  fin  this  tone  in  the  machinei  A 


single  ounce  sufficed  for  the  lowest  tone  ;  whence 
we  may  deduce  the  variety  of  intermediate  pro- 
pmtions  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  air  in  giving 
even  the  scale  of  the  ^geolet.  Many  musical 
andioides  have  been  invented ;  but  among  the 
most  celebrated  automatical  mechanisms  was  that 
of  M.  Maillardet,  a  native  of  Switzwland,  who 
constructed  an  androides  representing  a  beautiful 
female,  seated  at  a  piano-forte,  on  which  she  per- 
formed eighteen  tunes.  Independent  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  music,  which  is  produced  by  the 
actual  prosQUro  of  her  fingers  upon  the  keys,  all 
her  motions  were  elegant  and  graceful,  and  so 
nearly  imitating  life,  Uiat,  even  on  a  near  ap- 
proach, the  deception  could  hardly  be  discovered. 

ANDROX,  a  flute  player,  bom  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  invented,  about  the  year  130,  the  art 
of  H«n<^ing  in  correct  time  to  music. 

ANDRONICUS.  A  Neapditan  musician  of 
antiquity.  He  composed  a  hymn,  which  was 
solemnly  chanted  by  a  chorus  of  young  virgins, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  against  the  Ro- 
mans. (Vide  Sallust.)  In  the  private  as  well  as 
public  sacrifices  of  the  ancient  Romans,  music 
was  considered  an  important  aid  to  their  cere-, 
monials.  The  flute  was  the  instrument  in  une, 
aa  also  in  Greece,  to  accompany  the  voices  of  their 
jmests.  The  flutes  used  in  the  temples  were 
made  of  boxwood ;  those  for  the  theatres  and 
pubUo  games,  of  silver.  The  trumpet  and  the 
utuus  wore  also  introduced  (according  to  the 
Grecian  custom)  during  the  hecatombs.  To  show 
the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  musi- 
cal characters  in  ancient  Rome,  it  is  related  that, 
eaiiy  in  the  history  of  that  city,  the  musicians 
formed  toffeChar  a  ooUege  ox  socie^,  and  were 
acenatonud  to  puttike  uuly  of  a  dinner  at  tiie 
capital,  given  them  by  the  state.  On  account  of 
this  dinner  being  suppressed,  they  all  retired  to 
Tibur ;  and  the  only  terms  on  which  they  would 
agroo  to  return  to  Rome  were,  not  only  the  renewal 
of  thdr  usual  daily  repast,  but  to  be  treated  with 
much  more  magnificence ;  as  a  foretaste  of  which 
^oyments,  a  banquet  was  pr^iared  for  them  at 
Tibur,  where  they  all  beoame  meteiatedt  and  in 
that  atata  were  removed  to  Biune. 

ANDROT,  A.  A.,  was  bora  at  Paris  m  1781 ; 
he  was  admitted,  in  1796,  a  pupil  of  the  Conser- 
vatory, and  in  1802  gained  me  prize  for  compo- 
sition. He  then  went  to  Rome,  where  bo  was 
patronised  by  Go^lidmi,  and  composed  some 
church  music,  which  was  performed  in  passion 
•vrttk.  in  1804.  Just  as  he  had  finished  a  "  Ds  pro- 
fundut"  he  died,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age. 

ANEATT,  BARTHELEMT.  AuOior  of  two 
books,  the  one  containing  church  music,  and 
the  other  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil  set  to 
music,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1539  and  15o8. 

ANEMOCHORD.   .£ohan  harp. 

ANERIO,  PELICE,  is  said  by  Walther  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Maria  Naniuo,  end  by  Adami  to 
have  succeeded  Palestrina  aa  smmAv  dt  capelia  of 
the  potttiflcal  chapeL  These  two  cannunstancM 
alone  imply  no  common  degree  of  merit ;  and, 
according  to  Adami*  many  adnuxable  compo- 
sitions by  this  author  wore  preserved  in  the 
pope's  chapel,  and  in  daily  use.  He  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  aa  a  great  master  of  his  profes- 
sion. Hismadrigals  far  BXTOicca  were  printed  at 
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Antwerp,  1599,  and  canzonets  for  four  voices,  at 
Frankfort,  in  1610 ;  which,  ftir  a  time,  enjoyed  a 
considerable  share  of  public  &Tor. 

AXEKIO,  O.  F.,  a  Roman  composer  and 
chapel-master  at  Verona  at  the  beginning  of  the 
HOTOntoeuth  centiii^i  published  madrigBia  and 
other  works  ttt  Youico  and  at  Rome. 

AXFANGS-RITOItNEL.  (G.)  An  intro- 
ductory symphony  to  an  air,  &c. 

ANFOSSL  An  eminent  performer  on  the 
double  bass,  rcddent  some  years  since  in  London- 
He  performed  nt  the  York  mudcal  featival  in  1623. 

ANFOSSI,  PASQUALE,  bora  about  the  year 
173S.  He  tint  applied  himiioU  to  the  practico  of 
the  violin,  in  tho  conflcrvatorica  of  Xaples  ;  but 
feeling  that  hia  imagination  waa  too  much  lo- 
straiued  by  this  study,  he  preferred  that  of  com- 
position, under  tho  auspices  of  Sacchuii  and 
Ficcini ;  tho  latter  of  trhom,  percuving  in  him 
marks  of  vigor,  tact,  and  most  of  those  qualities 
which  fit  a  muaieian  for  his  art.  concoirod  an  af- 
fection for  him.  and  soon  communicated  to  him 
some  port  of  the  fine  talent  which  he  himself 
possessed.  Piccini  procured  him  his  Giat  cugage- 
mcut,  in  1771,  for  the  titeatre  D^Ue  Dame  in 
Kome.  The  first  attempt  of  Anfosai  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  but  Piccini  made  a  like  engagement  for 
tho  following  }'ear>  and  notwithstanding  a  second 
failuzo,  he  concluded  a  third  for  the  next,  and 
exhorted  Anfoasi,  who  had  prepared  to  lettve 
Rome  in  difigust,  to  apply  with  greater  ardor,  in- 
stead of  being  discouraged  by  the  first  obstacle:^ 
ho  might  encounter  in  his  arduous  carew.  His 
counsel  was  prophetic,  and  so  lavorable  to  his 
pupil,  that  they  soon  turned  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  mnnter  who  gave  them.  Anfctid  hesitated 
not  to  follow  them.  Jlo  composed  his  opera  of 
"  It  SRw-Mc/uto  perte^mto,"  which,  when  per- 
formed in  1773,  experienced  so  brilliant  and  bo 
continued  a  success,  that  Ficcini  behold  his  re- 
pose compromised,  less  by  the  merit  of  the  work, 
which  could  in  no  case  have  surpassed  his  own, 
than  by  a  spirit  of  clyj  and  intrigue,  which 
made  use  of  It  to  inflict  disgntM  more  unjust 
than  punfnl  to  him,  but  which  obliged  the 
master  to  give  way  to  the  disciple.  Anfoesi, 
freed  from  the  presence  of  his  master,  and  proud 
of  the  unexpected  favor  of  the  Romans,  (he  only 
was  talked  of  at  Rome ;  his  mimic  only  was 
list^od  to,)  redoubled  that  ardor  with  which 
Picuini  himself  had  inspired  him.  He  became 
more  labtnious,  more  active  than  over  he  had 
been ;  he  composed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
the  most  scrupulous  attention ;  and  having  com- 
pleted the  opera  of  "  La  Finia  Giardiniera,"  it 
was  performed  in  1774,  and  he  beheld,  with  less 
joy  than  surprise,  that  tho  public  continued  its 
fevor.  It  waa  followed  by  "  iJ  Gekuo  in  Cimmto," 
in  which  met  with  the  same  good  fortune. 
This  composer  had,  however,  not  yet  essayed  his 
talents  in  the  most  difficult  stj'le.  Ho  had  not 
yet  written  a  serious  opera ;  which,  if  it  demands 
wsa  vivaci^  than  the  comic,  requires  more  real 
genius,  and  a  knowledge  of  ^e  noblest,  most  in- 
tense, and  moat  oxpixMmve  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  He  wrote  the  opera  of  •*  L'OtifmpiaA ,- " 
it  was  performed  in  1776,  and  he  had  the  grief 
to  behold  the  bdl  (as  great  as  it  was  unseen)  of 
liis  work.  He  now  experienced,  in  his  turn,  tho 
fwin  his  master  had  undergone;  he  JUt  that 


disgrace,  inflicted  by  a  public  who  had  lavished  &- 
vers  upon  him,  wau  the  most  painful  to  endure ; 
and  like  Piccini,  being  unable  to  support  tho 
blow  this  event  inflicted  on  his  sensiljility,  he 
quitted  Itome.  Anfossi  traversed  Italy,  and 
stopped  at  Venice.  Tho  Venetians  enjoyed  the 
new  works  composed  for  them,  and  this  enabled 
him  to  foi^et  his  dl-^gracc.  He  was  named 
director  of  one  of  the  coiL'^ervatorios  of  that  cit^. 
With  this  honorable  title  he  repaired  to  Paris  m 
17S0,  where  he  gave  "  Caiua  Aforvui"  at  tho 
Aoadcmy  of  Music.  Hie  eucccss  of  this  work, 
although  not  brilliant,  was  setL^tactory  to  the 
author.  He  then  gave  "  Jt  Sconosciuioperncffuito," 
adapted  to  French  words ;  but  whether  the 
Italian  style  was  not  yet  perfectly  understood  at 
Paris,  or  whether  the  translation  of  the  words 
waa  prejudicial  to  its  eifect,  it  certainly  did  not 
succeed  according  to  its  merit  It  was  uncertain 
whether  this  was  tho  cause  of  Aufosai's  Icavii^; 
Franco,  but  he  quitted  Paris  in  1782,  and  re- 
paired to  London,  where  he  remained  till  1783  ; 
but  be  arrived  nt  an  unfavorable  tune,  lor  Sac- 
chini  had  preceded  him,  and  tlie  ot^rs  of  the 
opera  were  iu  bo  embarrassed  a  «titti^  that  his 
reputation  was  diminished  rather  than  increased 
by  his  Hiit  to  England.  He  returned  to  liome 
in  1787,  where  ho  compowd  several  worka,  and 
had  tho  bappiucKs  to  moot  with  imLvcrsal  ap- 
plaueic.  Ho  died  iu  that  city  about  179o,  in  the 
cnjo}-mcnt  of  considerable  reputation.  The  com- 
positions of  Anfoanl  do  not  bear  tho  stomp  of 
geniiu  like  those  of  his  two  predecessoxB,  Picciiii 
and  Socchini,  on  whose  style  his  own  was  formed. 
He  understood  tho  art  of  dev^oping  and  refining 
maitcal  CTprejaion,  and  many  of  his  finales  be- 
rame  models  of  this  department  of  art.  His 
clearness  of  style  may  be  compared  to  the  same 

auality  in  literature,  and  his  focundity  proves 
lat  he  wrote  with  &cilUj.  Ilia  opom  of 
"  L'Araro"  is coniridcrod  as  ha ehtf-^atnn ;  and 
among  his  omtoiios,  *<  Betuiia  LiAerata"  is  most 
distingtushed. 

ANGEBER,  W.,  published  some  piano-forte 

Ic&sona  at  Augsburg  about  1799. 

ANGELI,  L£  FERE,  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  ccuturir'  Ho  published,  in  16B1,  a 
work  on  couutofpoint. 

AXGEUXi;  OBAZIO,  a  fine  porformw  on 
the  organ,  livod  in  Italy  in  1C80. 

ANGELO,  COUNT,  bom  at  Venice,  waa 
author  of  several  musical  dramas  perlbrmed  at 
Venice  about  the  year  16fil.  Among  titeiC  aio 
"  Cleopatra,"  "  Dcmelrio,"  and  •*  AwwoNO." 

ANGELO  DA  PACCITONO,  a  FranciiMsan, 
published  at  Venice,  in  ld'17,  a  work  on  music 

ANGELO,  MICILVEL,  of  Bologna.  Princi- 
pal soprano  at  Munich  in  1786. 

ANGERBTEDT.  JOHANN  KARL,  a  priest  at 
Brctkow,  published  a  worin  on  singing,  m  L798p 
atStcndaL 

ANGIER,  J.  H.  An  J^gV^b,  muaknau  fif 
merit,  who  flourished  about  1810. 

ANGIOLELLI.  A  celebrated  singing  maitV 
and  singer  in  Portugal*  iu  1822. 

ANOIOLINI,  GASPABO,  Ullst  niHte  te 
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tiM  Empoor  of  Boasia,  wrote,  about  the  }«ar 
1789*  several  woriu  in  Italian,  on  his  art. 

ANGIOUNI,  GIOVANNI  FREDEBIGO. 
A  good  compo:]cr,  bom  at  Sienna,  lired  chiefly 
in  Prugfiia  and  Russia,  and  publidied  mudl  ma- 
lic for  the  harp  and  piano-tbrte. 

ANGLAISE.  (F.)  A  tone  ad^tod  fbz  a 
country  dance^  in  the  ^'^g^'''^'  styles 

ANOLEBEllM.^EUS.  or  ENOlJBBERUf- 
US,  JOAXNES  PYRIIHUS*  a  lawyar  at  Or- 
leans, lived  in  loiO,  and  published  a  work 

on  mu:dc  and  dancing. 

ANOLEBERT,  J.  K.  Chamber  musician  of 
the  Xing  of  France^  and  organist.  He  published 
■omo  works  for  the  organ  and  harpaichOTd,  about 
the  year  1S79. 

ANGLERIA,  CAMII.LO,  a  Franciscan,  at 
Cremona,  studied  counterpoint  under  Cweggio. 
He  died  iu  1630.  He  is  the  author  of  rules  £» 
composition,  published  at  2ifilau  in  1622. 

ANGLOSINL  A  composer  of  songs  pubUshed 

by  ClcmentL 

AXGI,0-SAXON  MUSIC.  Among  the  An- 
glo-Saxonfi,  muuic  was  much  procti^ted ;  and 
though  their  strains  Mould  iu  all  probalnlity 
have  sounded  harsh  to  a  modem  ear,  yet  over 
the  umule  and  strong  sensationi  they  hi^  a 
poworfal  influence.  Music  hod  not  yet  been  dis- 
joined from  itit  natural  oUiancc  with  poetry  —  a 
circumstance  which  gave  to  both  arts  a  fasci- 
nation unknown  to  them  separately.  The  most 
astonishing  etfccts  arc  aaciibed  to  their  music ; 
stQriei  arc  told  of  the  perfect  witchery  which 
their  banU  exercitied  orw  tkt  passions  of  thnr 
audience ;  of  companies  bdng  melted  into  tears 
by  their  doleful  ain ;  then  exhilarated  to  laugh- 
ter, dancing,  and  shoutjug,  by  their  sprightly 
Bongs ;  Slid  TOu:icd  at  last  to  madnftis  and  mutual 
wounds,  by  the  fierce  notes  that  provoked  re- 
Ten^  All  this  is  perfectly  intdligible,  without 
suppoung  their  mutttciaus  to  have  poeaossed  any 
secret  iu  melody  that  is  loot  to  the  pretient 
■when  wu  consider  the  convivial  nature  of  thoi*e 
assemblies  where  music  was  generally  uitroduced. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  manliest  natures 
melted  into .  tears  by  simple  melody,  or  a  com- 
pany to  join  in  dancing  and  shouting,  when  the 
glass  has  circulated  ana  the  fiddle  haa  struck  uj^ . 
Our  uurtbem  ancestors  drank  very  heartily ;  and  tt 
is  much  more  credible,  that  the  strong  potations 
whicdi  they  had  swallowed,  rather  than  the  hand 
Oi  the  harper,  introduced  riots  into  their  meetings. 
From  au  illuminated  maniLicript  of  the  Anglo- 
Sarou  Bible,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  variety  of 
mosieal  iuatrumentSi  sufficient  at  least  to  make  a 
cooaiderablo  noise  in  thrir  concerts.  Inthe^cture 
alluded  to,  there  in  a  harp  of  eleven  strmga,  a 
four-stringed  instrument  like  a  violin,  with  a 
bow,  a  short  trumpet,  and  a  curved  horn.  In  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  the  Ibmous  St.  Dunstan  gave  a 
fine  organ  to  Glastenbury,  which  is  described  by 
'Wilfiam  of  Glastonbury.  But  it  was  to  Tocal 
and  church  music  that  uie  greatest  attention  was 
paid.  Teachers  wcrb  sent  for,  at  a  great  cost, 
nom  diitant  countrieii,  and  the  monks  ^qucntly 
travelled  to  Rome,  that  they  might  learn  to  cxci^ 
their  brethren  in  an  accomplishment  on  which 
their  promotion  often  depended.  In  the  reign 
of  AttdrtMi,  the  first  set  of  bells  was  introduced 


into  England,  and  presented  to  the  mnuastery  of 
Croyland  by  their  abbot,  TurkctuL  E^igle  bells, 
however,  must  have  been  known  in  the  fevonth 
century,  as  they  ore  mentioned  by  the  venerable 
jBcdo. 

AXGOSCIOSASTENTE.  With  anxiety ;  ap- 
prehensively ;  sorrowfully. 

AKGRI,  ELEN^V  the  famous  contralto,  was 
bom  on  the  Island  of  Corfu,  May  14,  1824,  and, 
judging  from  the  name  alone,  of  ItnUan  parents. 
Tim  misfortunes  of  her  father  forced  Elena  to 
cultivate  her  mui>tcal  talent),  and  she  went,  under 
the  care  of  an  uncle,  to  Xaple  i  and  Florence,  to 
enjoy  the  initructiona  of  the  dbtuigui^hed  mas- 
ters, Taglioni  and  Doglia.  At  the  ai^o  of  eighteen, 
Linari  engaged  her  for  the  Scala  at  Milan,  whence 
she  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  first 
siugor  to  the  imperial  court.  Uor  next  engage- 
ment was  for  St.  PetOT-'burg ;  but  an  Utack  of 
cholera  forced  her  to  give  this  up.  In  1S49,  she 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  Loudon,  and  during  the  winter  of 
ISIS-SO  woo  prima  donna  at  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  18S0  she  ntumed  to 
London,  having  accepted  an  cagagcmeut  to  sing  iu 
the  national  concerts.  In  January  of  the  last  year 
she  accompanied  Emiit  in  a  tour  Uirough  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  England,  ond  arou-ied  every  where 
the  highest  enthoHioHm.  She  ha.'i  always  been  on 
etpcciol  fiivoritc  of  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  and  Spon- 
tiui,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  an  Itahan  sonnet 
in  praiie  of  Her  full  and  sonorous  voice — one 
also  of  extraordinary  compass. 

AXGRISAXI,  CARLO,  an  Italian  singer  and 
compo-jer,  published  some  collection;]  of  yottumi, 
at  Vienna,  in  171^8.  lie  sang  at  the  opera  in 
London  for  several  acajous,  from  the  year  1817. 
ITU  voice  vaa  remarkable  for  the  roundness, 
gravity,  and  volume  of  its  toncd. 

ANHANO.  (G.)  All  adjunctive  member  to 
a  mutdcal  sentence ;  a  sort  of  coda. 

ANniA,  ANDIO,  ANmOSO,  and  AXI- 
MATO.  (L)  Hum  words  have  all  a  similar  mean- 
ing. The  sound  box  of  on  instrument  is  the 
anima,  the  soul,  the  spirit  of  it  Animaio,  ani- 
mated, is  ft  term  by  which  the  Italians  indicate 
that  a  movement  is  to  be  pcrfomied  with  bold- 
ness and  spirit. 

ANLAGE.  (G.)  The  phm  or  outline  of  a 
composition. 

ANXEITUNG.  (G.)  Anintroductton.  This 
term  often  occurs  in  the  titled  to  Qemun  publi- 
cations. 

ANIMrCCIA,  GIOVANNI,  bora  at  Florence, 
was  an  eminent  composra  of  motets  and  madri- 
gals in  four  parts,  printed  at  Venice  before  the 
year  I66f.  He  also  published  a  set  of  masses  at 
Rome,  dedicated  to  the  canons  of  the  Vatican. 
He  was  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
and  died  in  ld71.  Animuccia  in  named  as  one 
of  the  companiona  of  Son  Filippo  Neri,  who  first 
applied  music  to  the  purpooe  of  attracting  com- 
pany to  the  OAmm  Auom,  or  Now  Church,  at 
Rom^  on  Sunday  evenings ;  whence  sacred 
dramas,  or  mysteiies,  or  moraJities,  in  music,  n  ote 
afierwoids  called  oraioriot. 

ANJOS,  DIONISIU  DOS.  A  good  composer 
and  harpist ;  be  likewise  performed  on  the  xM  da 
samba.  Ho  died  at  Lisbon  in  1709.  He  wrote 
some  church  uono  and  motets. 
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ANNA,  D.  O.  D",  au  Italian,  printed  Bome 
trioa  for  two  vioUos  and  a  baas,  at  Naples,  in  1793. 

AN'XA  AMELIA,  of  Pniasia,  sifrtcr  to  Fred- 
eric the  Oroat,  waa  bom  in  1723.  She  was  a  pu- 
pil in  compo.<ition  of  Kirnbcrgcr,  and  composed 
a  sacred  cantata  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  xcv> 
oral  other  musiBal  works.  She  died  at  Berlin  In 
17S7,  and  bequeathed  hor  Tor:^  Tslnablc  Collec- 
tion of  music  to  the  Gymnasiam  at  Berlin. 

ANNELLI.  An  Italian  vocal  composer  to- 
waxdfl  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

ANNIBAL,  of  Padua.  A  renowned  masteron 
the  organ  at  tho  end  of'^the  foxteciith  century. 
He  compoiMid  motets  madrigola,  and  other  woAs. 

ANXIBALI,  DOmXICO.  An  Italian  tdnscr 
at  the  court  of  Saxony.  Ho  was  engaged  by 
Uaudel  for  his  opcra3»  in  1736. 

ANNUNCIACAM,  FR  OABBIEL  DE.  bom 
at  liisbon  in  1679,  publishod  there  a  tccatiee  on 
aingii^. 

ANOMALIES.  Those  false  Rcalos,  or  iater- 
vaLt,  which  neec:isnrily  exist  in  all  keyod  iuntru- 
mcnts,  from  their  incapacity  of  a  true  and  perfect 
tcmperameuL 

ANOM^VLOrS,  or  ANOMALOUS  TRIADS. 
AiUnd  Triad*.   See  that  term. 

ANSALDUS,  CASTUS  DiNOCENTIUS,  a 
Dominican,  publiiihcd,  in  1747,  a  large  work  on 
tlie  musical  mstruments  of  the  Jows. 

ANSANL  or  ^VXZANI,  GIOVANNI,  an 
Italian  hIu^gt  and  composer,  sang  in  Loudon 
about  tho  year  1781.  Dr.  Bumey  aays  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  uwcct&it,  yet  most  powcrl'ul  ten- 
ors ho  over  heard.  Uc  was  of  an  irritable  dis- 
poMtion,  and  bis  wife,  Sifrnom  Maixiheriui,  avenr 
judifFerent  Hingcr,  had  a  ntill  vram  temper.  It 
is  sold  that  ill  Italy,  when  employed  in  Ulc  same 
Aeatre,  if  one  happened  to  be  applauded  more 
than  the  other,  they  have  been  known  to  employ 
persons  to  hiss  the  Buccoisfiil  rivaL 

ANSDELL,  W.  F.,  was  bom  in  179S,  in  the 
pariiih  of  Pancraa,  and  at  tho  age  of  fourteen 
commenced  hli  musical  studies  under  the  cele- 
brated M.  P.  King,  and  Bomo  timo  aAcrwards  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Augustus  Meeves.  Among  his 
published  works  aro  "  L«  Souvenir,"  air  with  vari- 
ations, "Le  Bim  Vatm,"  march  and  rondo,  aud 
"Aure  Fetid,"  as  a  rondo. 

ANSCIILAG.   The  percusdon  of  a  discord. 

AXSOHUETZ,  J.  A.,  a  German  composer, 
published  some  aJlcroandes  and  waltzes  at  Bonn, 
in  1798. 

AXSEAUME,  of  Paris.  Composer  for  the  comic 
opera,  between  ihe  years  1750  and  1780. 

ANSELMl  SECONDINI.  A  composer  at  Lodi. 
He  has  written  ocnne  operas  since  the  year  1788. 

-  AX80X,  of  Itbnchaster.  An  eminrat  perfoimer 
on  the  tnunptf. 

ANTAG  DE  SANTA  EUAS,  a  Canndite 
monk,  and  chapel-maater  at  Lisbon,  died  in  1748. 
He  composed  a  *«  n  Daum"  and  other  aaoed 
music. 

ANTEGENIDES,  an  andent  Oredc,  improved 
both  tiia  flute  and  the  dress  of  tibeperfi»mer.  He 


waa  the  first  who  appeared  in  public  with  delicate 
Milesian  aUppers  and  a  safiron-colorod  robe. 

ANTEGNATI,  CORTAXZO,  organist  at  Bres- 
cia, published  some  works  for  that  inFitrument, 
also  masses  and  motets.    lie  died  in  1619. 

AXTENORI,  D,  A  celebrated  violin  player 
at  Milan,  in  17G0. 

ANTHEM.  A  vocal  eompofiition  set  to  words 
generally  selected  &om  the  Piiolms,  aud  adapted 
to  cathedral  emdce.  There  are  five  species  of 
authcniii :  the  versa  and  chorita  aiUhem,  Citii'i^ting 
of  venio  aud  chorus,  but  bcf^nning  ui  chorus ; 
the  verM  anthem,  containing  verso  aud  choruit,  but 
be^nniug  in  verse;  the  fuU  tuUhem,  coiuilttinff 
wholly  of  chorus ;  die  aobt  anthem,  consisting  of 
solos  and  choni:tes,  but  witliout  vcrBO ;  the  iiutru- 
mentai  antfum,  which  may  be  similar  to  cither  of 
the  foregoing,  but  is  furnished  with  ticcompani- 
mcuts.  Anthem  uingiiig  is  very  ancient  in  the 
church ;  some  suppose  it  to  have  descended  irom 
the  practice  of  the  carUcut  Christians,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  accustomed  to  sing  thnr 
hymns  to  Christ  in  parts,  or  in  tunes.  AiithcmB 
were  first  introduced  in  the  reformed  service  of 
the  English  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  rei<ri\ 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Socrates  e&yn,  "  St.  Igna- 
tius hi  the  author  of  anthem  singing  among  tlie 
Greeks,  aud  St.  Ambro:ie  amoi^  the  Latins."  At 
the  prejcnt  day  we  call  any  sacred  tune  or  piece 
of  music  set  to  words  from  the  Psalms,  &c.,  an 
anthem. 

ANTIIEMA.  A  dance  practiflod  much  by  tha 
Grecians,  in  which  they  saug  while  dancing. 

ANTHEM  SINGING.  As  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  psalmody  requires  the  voices  of  all  in  tho 
cou;^G^Al  iriii  who  Can  nug,  the  singing  of  an- 
thcnu  should  be  con&io'l  to  the  choir.  In  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  perwns  were  cxprejtily 
appoiutcd  by  God  to  conduct  his  praises,  and  tl'<o 
assembled  congregation  occa^onally  united  in 
the  loud  chorus,  iio  also  in  the  primitive  church, 
end  in  the  church  of  England,  anthems  arc  pex- 
focmod  by  a  cluHr,  to  whidi  the  oon^gation  are 
supposed  to  listen  with  devout  scntunouta.  Hie 
form  of  tlie  anthem  is  naturally  derived  &om  the 
structure  of  some  of  the  Fsoims,  iu  which  wo 
frequently  find  tho  soliloquy,  tho  dialogue,  and 
the  chorus.  Thus,  "  The  Lord  hoar  thee  iu  tho 
day  of  trouble,"  is  the  voice  of  a  company  en- 
couraging a  priest  in  his  intercession.  Ue  then 
expresses  his  confidence  iu  th&>c  wonU :  *'  Now 
know  I  that  the  Lord  hclpeth  his '  anointed." 
Then  all  join  together  in  supplication :  "  Save, 
Lord,  and  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  thee." 
Tho  solo,  the  verse,  and  the  chorus,  in  church 
music,  express  aU  those  turns  of  the  sacred  poe- 
try, when  propwly  applied.  But  as  anthems  are 
not  often  introduced  m  the  aravico  of  our  churches, 
and  as  it  is  presumed  they  will  only  be  attempted 
when  there  ia  an  able  and  well-instructed  choir, 
under  tho  direction  of  an  experienced  leader,  fur- 
ther observations  are  not  required  in  this  place. 

ANTHEM-WISE.  Altemately,  in  the  man- 
ner of  on  anthem. 

ANTICIPATION.   The  taking,  in  a] 
chord,  onOt  two,  or  more  of  the 
of  an  ontie^^od  combination* 

ANTICO.   (L)   In  the  aadent  itjrle. 
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ANTIOENIDAS,  of  Thebes.  One  of  the  moet 
ranowned  muateiana  of  antiqiitty ;  he  ms  ap- 
ptnnted  flute  master  to  Aliobwdes.  Anltu  Gel- 
liiis  relates,  that  Alcibiadoj,  setting  up  for  a  fiue 
gentloman,  and  taking  the  ubnost  care  of  bis 
penou,  -was  booh  di.-igu.ited  with  his  inatrumont, 
aa  Minerva  had  been  before;  for  happening  to 
•oe  hiuL-ielf  in  a  mizror  while  be  was  pjayiug,  he 
wan  BO  shocked  at  the  distortum  of  nis  counte- 
nance, that  he  braike  his  flute  m  a  transport  of 
nigo,  and  threw  it  awaj*  which  brought  mis  in- 
Btrument  into  great  disgrace  among  the  young 
men  of  rank  at  Athens.  This  di  tgottt  did  not, 
howDTcr,  c.\tend  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  itsolf ; 
for  we  find  hj  Plutarch,  that  great  performers 
upon  it  continued  long  after  to  ^  much  followed 
and  admired.  Anti^onidas,  notwithstanding  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  regarded  public  &vor  as 
a  precarious  possc^suon,  and  was  never  elated  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  multitude ;  and  so  fully 
wni  he  pcrauaded  of  the  coarse  ttute  of  the  com- 
mon people,  that  one  day,  hearing  at  a  distance  a 
violent  burjt  of  applause  bestowed  upon  a  flute 
player,  ho  said,  "There  mQ.-it  be  aomothing  very 
bad  in  that  man's  performance,  or  those  people 
would  not  be  so  lavish  of  their  approbation." 
Antigcnidas  was  the  author  of  several  improvo- 
menkJ  on  the  flute.  He  increased  the  number  of 
holes,  which  extended  the  compass  of  that  in- 
strument, randoing  its  tones  more  flexible  and 
Teteatile. 

ANTINORI,  LUDOVICO,  an  Italian  singer, 
was  eugaged  by  Ilandel  for  his  operas  in  London, 
in  172G. 

ANTIPHON.  (Gr.)  In  ancient  church  music, 
the  short  Tcrsc  sung  before  the  psalm  and  other 
portions  of  the  Catholic  service. 

ANTIPHON AHIUM.  (L.)  A  book  contain- 
ing the  notation  of  the  antiphony,  chants,  &c.,  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

ANTLPHONE.  (Gr.)  The  rcroonso  which,  in 
the  CathoUe  chuxeh,  one  side  of  the  cboir  makes 
to  the  other,  in  the  chant.  In  Greek  music,  this 
word  Bignifios  the  interval  the  octave  whose 
ratio  uhalf. 

ANTITIIONIZING.    Singing  in  ocUvea. 

ANTIPHONS.  Certain  ecclesiastical  compo- 
ritions,  much  need  in  the  early  Christian  chxireh, 
and  sung  altamatelj,  or  in  dialogue. 

ANTIPHONY.  A  tcnnnwd  by  the  ancients, 
in  opposition  to  honvgihonyt  which  implied  a  per- 
formance wholly  in  untmn.  Anliphony  alwi  sig- 
nidod  certain  symphonies  performed  by  vnrious 
voices,  or  in:!trunient«,  in  octaves  and  fifteenths 
to  each  other,  but  wa:4  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  practice  of  singing  anthcmii  and  hj-mns 
alteruo-'cly,  or  in  dialogue.  This  word  was  after- 
wards used  by  the  primitive  Christians  in  the 
latter  sense.  St.  Ignatius  has  generailv  the  credit 
of  its  revival,  and  Ambroaius  of  introducing  it 
into  the  Latin  church.  The  prc:jcnt  signification 
of  the  word  extends  to  certain  short  passages 
occa&iouaUjr  drawn  fiom  Scripture,  and  allusive 
to  the  particular  foast  or  celebration  of  the  pass- 
ing dfl^. 

ANTIQUIS,  GIOVANNI  DE,  chapel-master 
at  li  town  in  Nicies,  published  some  madrigals  at 
Teniae  ialMA. 


ANTISmOFHE.  (6.)  Tlie  name  given  to 
the  second  couplet  of  the  pariodt  of  the  tirec^ 
odea. 

ANTISTHENES.  a  (Usciple  of  Socrates,  wrote 
eeveral  woriu  on  muaiB,  S24  years  befofe  Jesns 

Christ 

ANTOm,  FERDINAND  D*,  published  some 
dramatic  music  in  1792  and  1794. 

ANTOINE,  D',  captidn  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Cologne,  was  a  scholar  of  Marpui^  and 
Kimberger.  Ho  set  to  music  several  operas,  and 
published  some  symphonies  and  quartets  since 
the  year  1780. 

ANTON,  CONRAD  GOTTLOB,  a  learned 
Orientalist  at  Wittonbui^,  publLihed  some  works 
on  sacred  music,  and  on  the  ancimtf  metres,  since 
the  year  1770. 

ANTONELLI TOBREB.  A  Portuguese  com- 
poser of  operas  mnco  the  year  178S. 

ANTONELUO,  or  ANTDTELLIO,  ABUN- 
DIO.  A  Neapolitan  composer  of  motets,  &c.t 
about  the  year  1614. 

ANTONEL  I^ETRO  DEGLi;  a  chapel-mas- 
ter at  Bologna,  published  several  works  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

ANTONIO.  A  composer  of  Tiolin  sonatas  and 
motobf,  about  1729. 

ANTONIO.   A  tenor  rfngcr  at  Rome  in  1790. 

ANTONIO,  DAGL'  ORG.;VNL  A  celebrated 
organist  at  Rome  about  the  year  1460.  It  is 
said  that  foreigners  wont  to  Itome  from  Tarious 
nations  purposely  to  hear  him  play. 

ANTONIOnX),  or  ANTONIOTTI,  GIORGIO, 
an  Italian  musician,  redded  many  years  in  Lon- 
don. He  publidhod,  in  I7C0,  a  work  entitled 
"  L'  Arte  Armonica,"  or  a  treatise  on  the  compo- 
sition of  music,  originally  written  in  Italian,  and 
translated,  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  into  Eng- 
lish. Hiis,  in  the  opinion  of  some  very  good 
judges,  is  a  work  of  meilt,  though  it  is  now  sel- 
dom referred  to.  Great  expectations  were  excited 
on  its  first  publication  ;  so  much  so,  that  all  the 
princ^  musicians  of  the  time  sulxeribod  to  iL 

ANTONIL'8,  a  renowned  composer  in  fUoily, 
wrote,  about  tlw  year  1680,  a  work  called  "  6*ieA»- 
ra  HepteBi  Chordantm,"  (lyre  of  seven  strings.)  - 

ANTONIUS,  J.  O.,  a  nngcr  at  Bremen,  pub- 
lished at  Dessan,  in  1742,  a  trcatiso  on  music. 

ANTONIUS,  MAIU:TrS.  A  Roman  composer 
about  the  year  1047. 

ANZANL   See  .1n3.uh. 

A  PARTE  EQU ALE.  (L)  "When.inanltaUan 
opera,  two  heroes  or  heroines  are  introduced 
on  the  stage  at  once,  the  singers  are  said  to  per- 
form a  parte  aqtuOd.  The  same  npressiou  is  ap- 
plied to  any  musical  perfbimanoe  in  whi<^  the 
voices,  or  instrumented  are  all  equally  coi^uciTe 
to  the  eflect. 

APEL,  PRIEDRICH  AUGUST  FERDI- 
NAND, doctor  of  law  at  Leipaie,  was  bom  in 
1768.  He  published  several  works  on  music,  up 
to  the  year  1800.  He  also  composed  a  Ta 
Deum,"  published  at  Olfenbach. 

APELL,  DAVID  AARON,  ooonmllor  of  war 
at  Cassd,  -was  bom  there  in  1754.   He  oompoeed 
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many  mnneal  woiks  for  the  ohxirch,  theatre,  iiad 
chnmber,  np  to  the  year  1806 ;  among  othen  a 
"  Mass,"  which  ho  prescuted  to  the  pop^  and  a 
celebrated  "  Ta  Deum." 

APEUTO.  (L)  Open.  When  a  coda  con- 
nsts  wholly  of  the  tonic  harmony,  the  open  pedal 
of  the  grand  piano-f(»to  may  be  employed  with 
good  emtct. 

A  PIACERE.  (L)  At  plcaaure ;  an  expres- 
sion tho  Biguldcation  of  which  is  mmilar  to  ad 
tibitam. 

A  PLOMB.  A  term  by  which  the  Tnnch  ex- 
pre-is  an  energetic  predion,  and  certainty  of  per- 
tbrmauce.  ^^1lon  a  singer  morku  hia  time  with 
exactitude,  fimmcja,  and  cmphasiu,  he  is  BOtd  to 
slug  a  phinb. 

APOLLO.  One  of  the  hcnthcn  r;ods,  and 
said  to  bo  tl'.o  inventor  of  inu;iic.  Uc  rai-scd 
the  walLi  of  tho  city  of  Troy  by  the  mudic  of  his 
hiii-p  aloiko:  — 

■  Tmr  yim  thtii  ttr.  and  witia  divine  admlM, 
Built  by  the  mutlc  of  Aliollo'*  lyre" 

It  n  raid  there  wai  a  etono,  upon  which  Ap<dlo 
oidy  laid  down  his  harp,  and  the  Btono  by  tho 
touch  become  so  melodloutt,  that  whenever  it  was 
struck  with  another  stone,  it  sounded  like  a  harp. 
It  has  been  thought  that  ApoUo  was  the  name  of 
the  sun,  for  it  may  bo  obnorred  that  ApoUo's 
skill  in  music  seems  to  ng;rco  with  the  nature  of 
the  sun,  which,  being  placed  in  the  mtd-jt  of  tho 
planets,  makcH  with  them  a  kind  of  harmony, 
and,  05  it  were,  a  concert ;  and  because  tho  sun  Ls 
thus  placed,  tho  middlemost  of  tlic  ftovcn  planets, 
the  poets  ase«rt  that  the  instrument  which 
ApoUo  plays  on  is  a  harp  with  bo  von  strings. 

APOLLDfO.  Tho  name  of  an  harmonic  in- 
strumeat,  or  rather  machine,  completed  by  one 
Mr.  Plimpton,  who  had  labored  hard  upon  it  fiir 
more  than  fUtcen  years.  It  combiner!  Uie  tones, 
characterirtica,  and  powers  of  a  groat  number  of 
instrumciibi,  and  was  exhibited  Arat  in  1820,  at 
New  York  and  Boston.  It  contained  twenty- 
eight  different  kinds  of  instnmieuts,  which  could' 
bo  played  all  nt  once,  separately,  or  imy  number 
ol'  them  united.  It  combined,  at  the  same  time, 
the  mu?ic  of  a  full  church  organ,  a  grand  orchcs* 
tra,  a  martial  band,  and  the  .^lian  harp ;  it  con- 
tained twenty-five  flageolets,  twenty-five  imita- 
tions of  birds,  twcnty-tivo  clarinet'},  four  bugles, 
twenty-five  trumpets,  eight  French  homa,  twelve 
bassoons,  ten  serpents,  twenty-eight  ilutc^  twon- 
t^-cight  ftfcs,  thirty-seven  strings  on  violin  and 
Tioloucello,  thirty-seven  citrings  on  harji ;  bagpipes, 
hnas  drum,  cymbaLi,  harmonica,  twenty- five  music 
glas.ie-f.  Sec. ;  tho  whole  included  in  one  machine, 
and  played  hyoiu  man  a:i^istcdbyasmaUboy.  Mr. 
Plimpton  was  a  self-taught  artist,  and  from  his 
machine  would  give  forth  masic  from  the  soft 
breathings  of  the  ^lioUan  harp  to  the  swelling 
majesty  of  the  oigan;  from  the  sweet  warbling 
of  the  canary  bird  to  die  hoarse  tnmtpet's  inspir- 
ing clangor ;  from  the  mellow,  liquid  notfn  of  the 
musical  glasses  to  the  astpunding  "  thunder 
drum  of  heaven."  In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Plimpton,  the  inventor  of  the 
A^ino,  it  was  afterwards  called  PUmptonia,  and 
still  i^ain  Ptia^nicJiord. 

APOLLONI.  CHEVALIER  GIOVANNI,  was 
bnrn  at  Atano.  He  (Kimposed  the  grand  opnas 
of  "  Argia,"    Aitiaffe,"  and  of  **  ScAww  R^o," 


also  *'  Om,"  uddch  webelisTetobecithnapat* 
tMil  or  comic  opera. 

APOLLONI,  SALVADORE,  bom  at  Venice 

towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eentiiry,  wan, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  nothing  more  than  a 
barber  and  bad  tiddler.  He  atten\-ards  became 
celebrated  for  the  comx>o9itLOU  of  barcarolhi, 
a  sort  of  local  music  sung  by  tho  boatmen  of 
Venice.  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  iboao 
songs,  which  were  not  wanting  in  a  peculiar  de- 
scription of  grace,  Apolloui  attempted  a  higher 
flight  in  com]>osition,  and  wrote  three  operas, 
entitled  "  Fama  deU  Onon;"  "  Le  MetaniorJ'oai," 
and  "  li  Pattor Jiilo,"  which  procured  him  much 
applouue  from  his  to^^'ninnen,  who  were  probably 
more  indulgent  to  his  talent  than  satitllod  with  it. 

APOPEMPTIC.  A  farewell  hymn,  anciently 
sung  to  a  stronger  about  to  return  to  his  own 
country.  Apopemptic  strauis  were  also  addicsMKl 
to  the  gods  on  certain  con:iecrated  day^  from  an 
idea  that  each  deity,  at  that  period,  paid  a  viot 
to  his  own  country. 

APOTOME.  (Gr.)  That  portion  of  a  tone 
major  which  remains  after  deducting  from  it  an 
interval  Icis,  by  a  comma,  than  a  semitone  major. 
Tho  ancients  called  other  intervals  also  by  this 
name.  The  little  interval  which  Komenu  terms 
"  the  enharmonic  quarter  of  a  tone,"  they  knew 
by  the  appellation  of  apatomo  mcyor.  And  a  cer- 
tain inten-al  stiU  leis  than  this  they  denominated 
ajy)toiw  minor.  The  curious  relation-)  which  tlic 
magnitude  of  musical  intervals  bear  to  each  otlinr 
haro  of  lato  years  eng^ed  the  attention  of  sev- 
eral ingenious  and  learned  men.  Iliey  aflix  cer- 
tain letters  and  characters  to  the  most  important 
and  useful  intervals,  in  their  calculations,  iu  order 
to  exhibit  their  relations  in  tho  form  of  algebraio 
equations.  Sr.  Boyce  has  described  this  inter- 
val (op.Tf^mfl)  as  eiiuivaleut  to  that  by  which  a 
sharp  elevates  any  given  note;  and  Or.  Callcott 
describea  it  as  the  ehramatic  semitone,  by  which, 
according  to  hia  calculation,  a  sharp  elevates,  and 
a  flat  dei)re!se.i,  any  given  note  in  the  HCJile ;  but 
other  authors  have  assigned  different  values  to 
thcjc  verj-  common  marks  in  use. 

APPASSIONATO,  APPASSIONAMENTO. 
(L)  With  intensity  of  feeling ;  inanimpaaaioned 
stylo. 

AFPELLES.  Tliis  man,  atrasfic  actor  of  Abco- 
lon,  was  one  of  the  civil  connsellora  of  Caligula, 

and  one  of  the  8wcctc:iit  singers  of  the  day.  Sue- 
tonius relates  that  "as  ho  was  standing  with 
Caligula  near  a  statue  of  Jupiter;  the  emperor 
suddenly  asked  AppcUes  which  of  the  two  was 
the  grcattn-.  AppoUes  hesitated,  and  CaUgula 
ordorod  him  to  be  scourged  with  the  utmost 
violence,  praising  tho  sweetness  of  his  Toice  all 
tho  time  litat  ho  was  shrieking  iu  agony." 

APPLICATUR.   A  position  or  shift  on  the 

violin,  violoncello,  &c. 

APPOGGLVTURA,  or  LEANING  NOTE. 
From  the  Italian  ^^[{paj^Hww.  A  small  additional 
note  of  embellishment  employed  in  slow  move- 
ments to  connect  the  greater  intervals;  but  in 
rapid  movements,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
pla3dng  flexibility  in  voice  or  finger,  and  for  using 
intonation  and  impasjioued  expression.  Appoggia- 
tura,  or  leanii^,  or  preparati'^e  noUa  are  notes  to 
lean  on,  iu  pa&ung  iuterrala,  and  must  be  dwelt 
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npon  aoe(»ding  to  the  value  or  the  Icnf^h  of  the 
&o<e.  It  in  a  eoiiaU  UmkUdi;  note,  or  note  of  embel- 
liflbmcnt,  placed  bcftnv  the  jmncipal  note,  on  the 
accented  part  of  tlio  moature,  and  botrows  half  its 
time,  vui!et3  it  should  occur  be: ore  a  pointed  note, 
iu  w  hich  case  the  appnggiatur,.  takes  the  time  of 
the  uotc,  aud  the  point  takes  the  time  of  the 
appoggiatiuu.  This,  however,  in  not  an  arbitrary 
rule,  pnrSsrmcm  bidng  at  Uhmtjr  to  vary  thdr 
length  according  to  thdr  judgment. 


Itcmcmbcr,  that  (dnce  the  appofrfrlatura  is  a 
small  note,  reveraed  end  added  to  other  notes  for 
the  sake  of  expression,  whatever  length  is  given 
to  the  snail  note  must  bo  taken  out  of  the  time 
of  the  primnpal  note,  which  is  the  note  immedi- 
atdyaRer  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of  appoggiatu- 
na,  the  grcat(»:  and  the  Icnser.  The  greater  ap- 
P<^giatura  is  most  frequently  used  in  slow  raove- 
mcntii ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  strain,  when  properly 
performed,  seta  off  the  performance  to  the  utmoat 
advantage.  (See  examples  above. )  The  losacr  ap- 
pt^giatura  is  chiefly  made  use  of  in  quick  move- 
ments; and  when  it  occurs,  is  alwaj-s  sinned 
immediately  into  the  note  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
ifi  also  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  or  piece 
of  music,  to  take  off  that  hanh  and  disagreeable 
e4Icct  which  it  otherwise  would  have,  wore  it  not 
for  the  appoggiatura. 

JtXAlCPLI. 


The  appoggiatura  ha.i  boon  termed  a  iaaniny  note, 
from  itt  frequently  bearing  the  expression  of  a 
concluding  cadence,  or  from  its  deciding  the 
climax  of  a  musical  period.  It  is  called  prepara- 
tive from  its  causing  a  sn.ipenaion  of  the  resolution 
of  a  chord.  An  appo^patura  is  a  note  of  decora- 
tion. In  slow  movcmentti,  its  chief  office  U  to 
eoi>en  and  smooth  the  effect  of  certain  dLstanccs, 
and,  by  dwelling  upon  a  note  of  any  chord,  to 
retard  the  completion  of  the  subsequent  harmo- 
ny. In  bold,  energetic,  and  voluble  movements, 
a  chain  of  appot^giature  not  only  serve:]  to  link  the 
greater  interval*!,  but  affords  the  singer,  or  player, 
ftill  scope  lor  the  display  of  ilexibility  in  voice  or 
finger,  and  for  the  employment  of  intonation  and 
impassioned  expression.  The  appoggiatura  not 
being  always  in  consonance  with  the  bass  and 
other  parts,  to  avoid  a  ruible  breach  of  the  laws 
of  harmony  it  is  genendly  written  iuaomall  note. 

Tho  appoggiatura  may  bo  placed  ddier  abow  or 
below  the  principal  note,  of  which  it  may  borrow 
half  the  value,  and  is  then  accented  more  strong- 
ly than  the  note  which  follows  it. 

KXiXFLB. 


The  appoi^atnia,  in  an  harmomc  point  of  view, 
forms  the  highest  dons  of  discords  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing combination,  every  note  of  the  scale  is 
Btrucl^  of  which  the  upper  four  teaolvo  them- 
selves as  appoggiatuza  notes  into  the  ctmmion 
chord. 


When  BO  employed,  the  harmony  may  be  said  to 
be  suspended;  but  when  substantially  or  em- 
phatic^y  used,  this  combinatiou  is  trnmod  the 
chord  of  the  thirteenth. 

APRILI,  GIUSEPPE,  bom  about  the  year 
1 7  61,  was  a  soprano  singer.  He  sang  at  many  of 
the  theatres  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  finally  set- 
tled at  Xaplcs.  I^.  Bumey  heud  lum  thrare  in 
1770,  and  says  that  he  hod  a  weak  and  unequal 
voice,  but  was  perfectly  iu  tune  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent shake.  lie  was  a  good  singing  muster, 
and  a  collection  of  his  lolfeggi  are  publL^hcd  in 
London,  which  are  still  much  used.  He  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  Cimaieoa.  ^nor  Aprilt, 
in  his  at^fet/fji,  has  attended  to  the  practical  part 
of  singing  more  than  the  theoretical.  lie  first 
gives  lessons  for  the  intervals,  both  quick  and 
slow,  and  the  divisions  most  fr(Hiuently  met  with. 
His  first  tolfeffffi  arc  in  a  ca>itahile  style,  and  well 
adapted  to  foxm  the  voice.  They  ore  intermixed 
with  Iciisons  that  arc  qnick«:,  but  thev  still  pre- 
serve the  same  charactw.  They  rise  oy  degrees 
to  higher  execution,  and  are  throughout  elegant 
and  gniceful.  llicy  are  of  great  compass,  and 
contam  much  execution,  and  arc  of  a  kind  meet 
likely  to  tx)  beneficial  to  a  ainger. 

APYCXI.  A  collective  name  ciTen  by  the 
Greeks  to  those  three  Bounds  in  tjocir  scale,  or 
Bj-stem,  which,  soijorately,  were  called  protlamba- 
nomenos,  nete  tymnemsnon,  and  nete  hyperbolton- 
The-jo  notes  received  the  common  appoUation  of 
apycni,  the  sense  of  which  is,  uncrowded,  because 
they  did  not,  on  eith^  side,  touch,  or  press  upon 
the  compact  intervals. 

A  QUATRE  MAEfS.   (P.)  >  . 

A  CiUATRO  MANL   (L)  J  P™  fo"^  l^""^- 

AQUAVIVA,  ANDREAS  MATTILEUS,  a 
Neapolitan  duke,  died  in  lj28.  He  wroto  aomo 
works  on  music 

AQUINO.   See  Aiouixo. 

AQUINO,  JOSEPH.  An  excellent  comic 
musical  i)erform(s  at  Milan  in  1683. 

AQUIXUS,  a  Dominican  of  Suabia,  wrot^ 
about  the  year  1494,  a  treatise  on  the  propor- 
tions of  numbers  and  sounds. 

ARABIAN  MUSIC.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  in  his 
"  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,"  gives  a  graphic 
description  'of  some  Arabian  mu^,  which,  the 
company  enjoyed,  and  he  endured,  at  one  of  their 
evening  encampments,  ou  the  lUvta*  Jordan,  April 
IS,  1S48.  At  Acre  and  at  Hborias,  hehad  cn- 
gHgcd  some  Arab  chiefi)  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition. The  name  of  one  of  the^o  was  Akil  Aga 
el  Ha-tsec,  a  border  sheikh.  AkU  had  a  musical 
attendant,  whom  lieutenant  Lyndi  daamninates 
Akil'a  bard,  who  sang  Arabic  love  sonfpi  for 
their  cntortaiumcut,  uid  aowmpanied  hunself 
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upon  th«  "  lUhabeh,  or  viol  with  ouc  striilg." 
Lieutenant  Lynch  approached  the  ahcikh'a  tctit 
to  hear  more  distinctly,  and  was  politely  invited 
to  bo  seated  upon  a  mat.  The  mutdo,  which'waa 
uitemipte4  by  his  entrance,  was  continuod,  by 
request  of  hli  principal.  Not  a  cough  or  an  ex- 
cuse was  uttered.  With  a  semicircular  bow  he 
preluded,  and  then  added  his  voice.  The  melody 
was  rude  and  barbarous,  in  the  minor  mode.  The 
song  was  one  of  love,  and  though  the  tout  eaaem- 
bte  gave  evident  pleasure  to  the  sons  of  the  dciert, 
yet  it  presented  no  congruous  exprouinon  of  the 
subject  to  the  cars  and  hearts  of  oui  Amciican 
travellers. 

After  rcfrcDhmcnts,  Emir  Nasair,  another  hon- 
orable Arab,  surprised  the  listeners  by  snatching 
up  the  instrument  and  oven  excelling  the  pro- 
fessional bard  in  his  perfbxmanco,  both  vocal  and 
instruments  The  mosic,  however,  was  of  a 
similar  character  with  that  of  the  first  plavcr,  of 
a  wailing,  dolorous  ton<^  which  Bccniod  more 
suitable  for  a  funeral  than  for  a  lively  bccuc  of 
living  love  and  beauty. 

The  account  is  intcr^tin^  to  musicians,  strong- 
ly contxastinR  the  musioal  instruments  and  vocal 
cultivation  of  olnlised  and  Christian  natiom  with 
those  savage  tribes  which  roam  over  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  countries. 

ARAJA,  FRANCISCO,  bom  at  Naples  in  1700, 
was  chapcl-mastcr  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  service 
of  the  Empress  Catharine.  lie  composed  several 
operas,  and  among  others  *'  t'cphah  e  Procris,"  in 
17  05 ;  this  was  the  first  opera  iu  the  Russian  lan- 
guage :  after  the  representation  of  it,  the  empress 
made  him  a  pro-jont  of  a  magnificent  sable  slcin. 
Araja  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  and  retired  to 
Bologna  in  1759.  H'l  style  was  rapid,  brilliant, 
and  ingenious ;  his  subjects  were  often  beautiful, 
alwayB  varied,  and  never  insignificant ;  lus  mel- 
ody was  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  subordination  to 
the  voice.  11©  not  only  did  honor  to  his  art  by 
his  talents  and  learning,  but  rendered  it  an  object 
of  general  attention  and  interest.  The  named  of 
some  of  Axaja'fl  operas  are  08  follows:  "Berenice," 
at  Ilorencc  j  "  Amore  per  reffnante,"  at  Rome  j 
"  Abiatare,"  "Semiramis,"  "  Scipione"  "Artacet" 
and  "  SeletKO,"  at  St.  Petersburg. 

ARANDA  DE  SESSA  D',  a  monk,  com- 

Eosed  some  mitdrigala  and  other  music,  which 
c  published  at  Venice  about  the  year  1571. 

ARAUO,  or  ARAUJO,  FRANCISCO  DE 
CORREA  U',  a  Spaiush  musician,  died  in  1G63. 
lie  wrote  a  work  on  the  organ  and  other  mu:>ic. 

ARBEAU,  TOYNOT,  of  Langres,  published  in 
that  town,  iu  1588,  a  work  trcatuig  of  music  and 
dancing. 

ARBITRII.  (L.)  Certain  oxtemporanoous 
preludes.    See  Riicugucui;. 

AliBirniNOT,  DR.,  was  a  worm  partisan  of 
Ifandcl.  He  wrote  Bevenil  anthems,  among 
whifh  the  words  of  one,  As  pants  the  Hart," 
arc  in  a  collection  printed  iu  1712,  without  a 
name,  but  made  by  Dr.  Croft,  who  wrote  a 
preface  to  the  book.  He  wrote  also  several 
burlesque  poems,  and  what  he  calls  "  Mani- 
festoes," on  the  subject  of  theatrical  afiairs, 
always  espousing  the  cause  of  IlandeL 

AUCADFXT,  JACQUES,  wns  chapel-nustcr 
in  Lorraine.   Li         ho  published  at  Vonico 


five  books  of  madrigals.  His  melodies  are,  for 
the  f^^e  in  which  he  wrote,  natural,  soft,  and 
agreeable.  He  seems  to  have  spent  the  chief 
part  of  hig  liic  iu  Italy. 

ARCADIANS.  A  people  of  Arcadia,  who 
were  not  distiuguislicd  in  any  of  the  libraot  arts, 
except  poetry  and  miisic  Durin'  thdr  rcpa"it», 
they  all  occaiionally  joined  in  singing.  Music 
was  a  stated  branch  of  their  education,  and 
under  the  iipocial  patronage  of  the  mo^ttrates. 
The  Arcadian  music  and  poetry  were,  probably, 
like  those  of  all  nations  in  their  early  stagn, 
artless  and  uqcou^  ;  but  thoy  ponseasocl  a  natu- 
ral expresidon  and  fervid  sensibility,  that  have 
procured  this  sequestered  nation  the  first  rank 
in  rural  song.  But  music,  though  it  unques- 
tiouably  softened  their  domestic  maimers,  did 
not  by  any  means  render  the  Arcadians  etfcmi- 
note,  nor  the  less  formidable  to  their  enemus. 
On  the  contrary,  the  *very  fluto  which  soothed 
them  in  their  retirement  animated  them  with 
rage  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  regulated  the 
evolutions  of  their  battalions.  To  Fan,  the 
god  of  the  shephcords  and  the  patron  of  rustic 
festivals,  thoy  paid  their  daily  homage,  by  exer- 
cusing  their  skill  in  the  song  and  the  dance,  with 
the  music  of  the  pipe. 

ARC.VNZA,  MLLE.,  a  favorite  Porti^ese 
singer  in  Li^ibon  in  1822. 

ARCATO.  or  COLL'  ARCO.  (I.)  Sig- 
nific^i  that  the  moromont,  or  the  pair>age,  against 
which  it  is  placed,  is  to  bo  played  with  the 
bow.  This  word  is  used  in  eontradistuiction  to 
pizzicato, 

ARCH.  .4.  curve  formotly  placed  over  a  bnsi 
note,  to  idgnify  that  it  was  accomptmied  with  the 
impf^foct  fift^  -  ~  ~ 

ARCIIANGELUa  A  church  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  published  many  of  bis 
works  at  Venice  in  1585. 

ARCHENIUS,  ot  ARRCIIENIUS,  L.,  printed 
at  Upsol,  in  1729,  a  diaaertatiou  on  the  first 
iuventon  of  miudo. 

ARCHESTRATUS,  ut  uicicnt  Grodi  craa- 
poser  at  Syracuse,  was  the  pupil  of  Teipsion,  and 
wrote  two  books    De  TifttcutAM." 

ARCHET.   (F.)   A  bow.   See  Axco. 

ARCH-LUTE,  or  ARCIELUTO.  (I.)  A 
theorbo,  or  large  lute,  the  bass  strings  of  which 
are  doubled  witii  an  octave,  and  the  higher 
strings  with  a  nniaon.  This  instrument  was 
formerly  in  such  repute,  in  most  {jurts  of  Europe, 
that  solos  were  frequently  peribrmed  upon  it  in 
pubUc.  It  is  btill  used  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
called  tlio  arcieluto. 

ARCIIILEI,  LA  ^TTTORLV,  celebrated  by 
the  poet  Guarini,  Tvas  the  original  performer  of 
the  i>art  of  Euridice,  in  Jacob  Peri's  opera.  She 
likewise  sang  in  "La  Desperazioite  di  Fiieno,"  in 
which  rccitando  sho  is  said  by  tho  composer, 
Gavaliero,  to  have  drawn  tears  irom  evu'y  hearer. 

ARCHILOCIIUS,  one  of  the  first  poets  and 
miuicians  of  ancient  Oroocc,  lived  about  720 
years  before  Jesus  Christ.  He  invented  several 
sorts  of  venc,  with  their  musical  accompani- 
ment ;  aliw  ancient  dramatic  melody,  which  was 
similar  to  modem  iei»tativc.   In  hia  youth  he 
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eerred  in  the  army,  aud  in  hia  first  battle  ho  loot 
his  buckler,  and  saved  hia  life  by  talcing  to  hia 
heola. 

AUCIIIMEDES,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
plier,  proposed  a  thoorom  to  demoastnito  the 

analogy  between  the  pioportions  of  certain  solid 
bodici  aud  thoric  of  the  musical  cousoiiancai. 
lie  thought  the  di:icorery  of  Buch  importance  to 
mankind,  that  ho  cau.sod  a  diagram  thereof  to  bo 
eugmved  on  his  tomb. 

ARCinXTA,  M.,  of  a  noble  family  at  Mikn, 
about  the  year  ld20  compoiicd  the  words  and 
muuic  of  many  Boaga  and  madrigals. 

ARCITYTAS.  An  ancient  Greek  composer  at 
llitylcnc. 

ARCIIYT^VS,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Torentum,  liycd  about  400  years  before  Josua 
Chrujt.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  some 
musical  instrunumts.  He  wrote  on  the  harmony 
of  flutes. 

ARCHYTAS'S  GEXERA.  One  among  the 
many  motlcs  vldch  the  Greeks  pretended  to  liare 
of  dividing  the  totiachord,  or  minor  fourth,  in 
fanning  th«T  scales  of  muidcal  intervals. 

ABCO.  (I.)  or  ARC.  The  bow ;  the  utensil 
irith  which  the  violin,  viola,  viol  da  gamba,  vio- 
loncello, and  double  haaa  tao  performed.  This 
word  ii  frequently  uaod  in  vioUa  ma-iic,  in  oppoai- 
lion  to  ths  term  pisstcato,  to  denote  that  the  bow 
is  again  to  bo  u:icd,  instead  of  applyii^  the  Angers 
to  the  stringa. 

ARCOLEO,  A.,  of  Candia.  Author  of  Mme 
mutiiu  in  1690. 

ARDALUS,  according  to  Pausaniae,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  llute,  and  of  flute  accompaniment 
to  the  voice. 

ARUEMANIO.  GltJLIO  CESARE,  of  Milan, 
was  organist  and  chapel-maater  of  that  town ;  he 
died  in  16S0.  He  published  motets  aud  other 
muBic. 

ARDESPIN,  MELCmOR  D'.  Acomp<»erat 
the  bcgiiiiiiug  of  the  last  century. 

ARDIXA  published,  about  17S4,  six  sympho- 
nifti  tor  a  full  orchestra. 

ARDFTO.   (I.)   Bold  and  enwgetic. 

ARDORE,  MARQUIS  DE  ST.  GEORGES, 
KT  PRINCE  D',  Neapolitan  ambassador  at 
Paris  from  1767  to  1780,  was  a  very  ingenious 
amateur.   lie  published  several  cantatas. 

ARENA,  GIUSEPPE  A  Neapolitan  dramatic 
composer,  about  the  year  1741.  lie  set  to  music 
the  "  Ti^ratie  "  of  GoldonL 

ARESTI,  FLORI/VNO,  of  Venice,  vraa  a  com- 
poser of  modcrato  abilitie:>,  about  the  year  1712. 
He  wrote  the  operas  of  "  Citippo,"  and  "  &t^/ma 
ditciotta,"  and  goveral  others,  both  tra^  and 
c<Hnic. 

AREnX,  GUY.  A  Benedictine  monk,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ho  rcndived 
himself  ismous  by  discovering  a  new  method  of 
learning  music,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  six  notes  of  music,  "  Vt,  Re,  Mi, 
Pa,  Sol,  La."  There  can  be  but  little  diDubt 
that  Quy  Aretan  and  Guide  Axetiun  are  one 
and  the  same.   Guido  Arfttina>  mentioned  below. 


is  the  known  inventor  of  the  six  uotos  claimed 
by  Guy  Aretiu. 

ARETINA,  GUIDO,  a  native  of  Are«»,  in 
Tuscany,  celebrated  far  his  impoOTemeitts  in 
mudc,  Hooriahod  in  the  eleventh  century.  Ho 
became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  in 
Pomposo,  near  liavenna,  and  was  afterwards 
made  abbot  of  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
at  AvcUano,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  native 
city.  His  new  mode  of  musical  notation  wi^ 
suggested  to  him  durii^;  (ho  perfiirmance  of  the 
hymn  to  St  John,  composed  in  770  by  Paul,  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Aquilio.  The  reiteration 
of  the  words  of  this  hymn,  and  the  frequent 
returns  of  trf,  re,  mi,  fa,  tot,  la,  made  such  an 
impression  upon  his  mind  that  It  suggested  to 
him  tho  thought  of  using  these  six  syllables  in 
perfecting  «ti  hnprovomcnt,  viz.,  that  ^  convert- 
ing the  ancioit  tetraehords  into  hex&chords. 
This  new  system,  though  opposed  at  its  first  prom- 
ulgation, was  soon  universally  introduced,  and 
thus  spread  the  fame  of  its  inventor  over  all 
Europe.  Aretina  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Bene- 
dict vHI.,  in  1022,  and  afterwards  by  Pope  John 
XIX.  He  was  received  by  this  holy  &dier  with 
groat  kindness ;  and  upon  showing  him  an 
antiphony,  with  the  syllables  marked  according 
to  tho  new  notation,  the  pope  was  so  much 
delighted  with  it,  that  he  refused  to  stir  from  his 
scat  till  he  had  leamod,  by  moans  of  it,  to  sing 
a  verse.  On  hia  return  from  Rome,  Guido 
visited  the  Abbot  of  Pon^Ktaa,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Ferrara,  who  i>ersnaded  him  to  settle  in  the 
monastery  of  that  place.  Then  he  composed  a 
tract  on  music,  entitled  "  Microhg,"  which  was 
finished  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age.  He  pub- 
lished also  another  treatise,  entitled  "  Antiphona- 
rium ; "  but  it  is  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Argumen- 
iwn  novi  Cantua  invenientU'-'  that  he  has  cxpliuned 
his  new  system  of  notation.  It  was  Guido 
Aretina  who  improved  the  ancient  method  of 
writing  music.    Formerly,  all  the  notes  wen 

{tlanod  upon  one  line,  and  distinguished  by  the 
etters  of  the  alphabet ;  but  Guido  introduced  tho 
use  of  lines  and  spaces,  upon  which  points  were 
placed  instead  oftbolotters  of  the  alphabet  These 
points  wore  first  disposed  upon  foot  lines,  and 
afterwords  upon  five,  and  from,  them  the  term 
counterpoint  Is  derived.  The  hymn  which  sng- 
gestcd  to  Guido  his  new  method  of  nbtaticm  was 
as  fijllowa:  — 

"TTYqiMant  luliv  Si-Mnaivilbiii^ 
Mi-n  mtoran,  rAmnH  loomm, 
Soi^va  ptrtlaH*,    I.A-bB«  fcaiium 

Guide's  method  of  solmization  was  preserved 
in  Italy  until  about  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  it  is  Bdll  iiaed  by  some ;  but  after  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  adopted  a  seventh  monosyllable, 
called  If,  the  Italians  did  tho  same ;  uid  hence  tho 
modem  scales  of  tho  two  modes,  major  and 
minor.  This  author  had  either  some  well- 
founded  tradition,  or  some  fragment  of  the 
Greek  music,  or  else,  by  means  of  his  studios, 
and  of  his  labor  and  genius,  he  formed  three 
hexachords  into  a  system,  which  includes  in  sub- 
stance the  true  principle  of  the  Greek  music,  aud 
that  of  all  ages,  fi>r  there  can  be  but  one. 

ARETINLVN  SYLLABLES.  Those  syllables 
mentioned  above,  invented  by  Guido  Aretina. 

AREmjO,  GIOVANNI  APOLLONI,  pub- 
bshed  some  madr^als  st  Venio^  in  1607. 
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AEETINUS.  PAOLO,  of  the  Boraui  school 
of  musicians,  pnbliahed  some  Baoxed  miuic  at 
Vonkflk  in  1567< 

AREVALO.  FArsnXO,  pnbliahod  some 
sscred  music  at  Bom^  in  1781. 

AREZETO,  A.,  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
Spanish  regiment  Ouadolaxara,  compo-icd  some 
music  for  wind  instruments. 

AKGENTI.  AUGUSTIN.  a  nobleman  of 
Ferrara,  died  in  1576.  He  mote  a  drama,  in 
1567,  called  "  Lo  SfortttnaiQ,"  which  wu  set  to 
muiuc  by  Alphonso  do  la  Viola. 

ABGEXTILLY,  CARLO  I)',  a  chapel-mantcr 
at  St.  Peter's  at  Homo,  oompoocd  some  music, 
which  was  much  tsteomed,  about  the  year  1543. 

ARCfENnXI,  STEFP^VXO,  called  also  KUp- 
pini,  chapel-master  at  St.  Stephen's  at  Venice, 
published  somceanrcd  miiaic  there  in  1638. 

ARGENTIM,  CERARE.  Chapol-mantcr  at 
Bimiui,  noticed  by  Walthcr,  but  probably  the 
same  peraon  as  the  proccdiug. 

ARGIVES.  This  ancient  pcojde  ia  said  to 
have  excdled  in  the  practice  of  music ;  whether 
Tocfil  or  iustnimentu,  or  both,  history  i<i  idlcut; 
probaUy  both,  as  many  instruments  were  used 
by  them. 

ARGYROPILUS,  a  Greek  professor  at  Flor- 
ence in  1430,  died  at  Rome  in  1474.  He  wrote  a 
volume  of  songs  entitled  **  Hbnodui." 

ARIA..    (I.)   An  air.    See  that  word. 

ARIA  BUFFA.  (I.)  A  comic  air.  The 
appellation  given  by  ^e  Italians  to  the  humor- 
oui  songs  inthcu  comio  operas. 

ABIA  D'ABILTTA.  (I.)  By  tiie  oxpresnion 
aria  tTabiUta  is  to  be  understood  a  mdody  of 
difBcult  execution ;  a  song  that  ranks  £ur  aboro 
the  plain  and  fitmiliar  Dtylc,  and  tho  just  perform- 
enc^c  of  which  colls  forth  all  the  powers  of  tlie 
singer. 

ARIA  COXCERTATA.  (I.)  The  aria  ron- 
cerfata  ia  a  grand  species  of  vocol  comjwHilioa  for 
a  single  voice,  the  accomponbncnts  of  which  are 
coUHtructed  in  the  concert  stylo,  enriched  and 
eiubcllishcd  with  solo  passages  for  the  various 
instruments  concerned. 

ARIA  Til  BRAVURA.  (I.)  A  melody  at 
once  ftoiid,  rapid,  and  cnerf;ctic.  Its  divinions 
are  rolatile.  and  the  paiuiages  ev<»7'  where 
string,  bold,  and  heroic,  'llic  execution  of 
tTiia  Bpedos  of  air  is  generally  confined  to  sopra- 
no voices,  and  it  u  only  to  powers  of  the  tirut 
order  that  wo  can  look  for  ita  just  performance. 

ARIA  DI  CAXTiUJILE.  (I.)  "When  thin 
exprcwion  is  TiTittcn  at  the  begijiiiiiig  of  a 
melody,  or  movement,  it  implies  that  its  style  in 
flowing  and  chantantc,  and  that  its  performance 
should  be  smooth  and  tinished,  elegant,  grace- 
ful, and  replete  with  feeling. 

ARIA  FUGATA.  (I.)  Fugued  air.  An 
elaborate  species  of  m^dy,  ranch  used  formerly, 
and  frequently  found  in  tho  operas  of  Handel, 
Bononcini,  and  their  contemporaries.  Tho  aria 
fuffotavaa  so  called  became  the  accnmpanyui^ 
parts  were  written  in  fiiguc.  This  labored  kind 
of  aong  writing  is  now  judidoiuly  declined,  aa 


undramatic,  because  dcHcicnt  in  the  first  of  all 
IjTic  qualities  —  pafl:tionate  expression. 

ARLINCS,  JOIIAXX  L.,  wrote  an  account 
of  lyric  poot^,  atEri'urt,  in  liiSl. 

ARIA  PARLANTE.  By  aria  parlaiite  the 
Italians  mean  that  speeioa  of  vaniikna,  the  style 
of  which  lie)  between  air  and  mooQured  recita- 
tive ;  a  kind  of  speaking  melody,  or  recitative 
a  tempi},  like  that  of  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  in 
Uaudcra  *'Meisiah,"  and  tho  greater  part-  of 
Furcdl's  celebmted  song  of  "  Beas." 

ARL\.  TEDESCA.  (I.)  An  air  eompx^edin 
the  Genuan  style. 

ARIBER'n,  MARQUIS  OIACOMO,  of  Cre- 
mona, compoiicd  the  opera  of  "  Argenide,"  at 
Rome,  in  1651.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most 
C(debrated  amatcura  of  his  age. 

ARIBO.  A  monk,  towards  tho  cud  of  the 
eleventh  century.     He  wrote  a  ircatiso  on 

music. 

ARICnONDAS.  A  musician  of  ancient 
Gtoocc.  He  is  aoid  to  have  invented  the 
trumpet. 

ARIE  AGGIUNTE.  (I.)  Supplementary 
mrs.  Airi!  added  to  im  oratorio,  opera,  or  other 
vocal  production,  after  its  fimt  public  perform- 
ance, and  which  were  not  originaUy  denned  to 
be  included  iji  the  piece. 

ARIETTA.    (I.)   A  short  air  or  melody. 

The  diminutive  of  aria. 

ARIETTA  ALLA  VEXEZIANA.  (I.)  An 
oxprcsnioii  applied  to  certain  little  melodies  ctnn- 
posed  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian  airs,  called 
barcarolhj.    See  that  word. 


«0 


ARUiTriNA.    (I.)    A  short  air,  or  song. 

ARIGONI,  FBAXCESCO.  An  iUustrious 
musician  of  Ferrora,  in  tho  sovcntcenth  century. 

ARIGONI,  GIOV.  GIACOMO.  also  called 
n  .'UFcttuo.so,  puhlLihed  some  madrigals  at  Venice^ 
about  the  year  16^3. 

ARION.  A  lyric  poet  and  mutdcian  of  Me- 
thymna,  in  the  Island  of  Lcsbori,  who  flouri.'ihed 
about  ax.  hundred  years  before  the  Christioa 
era.  He  waa  immensely  rich,  and  when  travel- 
ling from  Lesbos  into  Italy,  his  corapaniont) 
assaulted  him,  to  rob  him  of"  his  wealth ;  but  he 
entreated  the  seamen  to  suffer  him  to  play  on  his 
harp  before  they  cB.>t  him  into  the  nca :  he  played 
sweetly,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  aea, 
where  a  dolphin,  drown  thither  by  tho  sweetneis 
of  his  music,  reircived  lum  on  his  back,  and 
carried  him  to  Cape  Ticnarus. 

"  llr  fin  hii  rrouchliiB  twek       all  til  M»p, 
Witli  Imf]]  hi  li^iiiil.  bv  M-hirh  hr  paliin  (he  aeu. 
Anil  Cur  hu  pujage  wilh  B  Ming  br  pny." 

Ho  had  previously  roriided  at  tho  court  of 
Periandcr,  King  of  Corinth,  and  had  amassed 
his  fortune  by  the  profc^^ion  of  music.  From 
Cape  Ticnams,  h«  rotomed  to  tho  court  of 
Periondor,  who  ordered  tdl  the  sailors  who  had 
couipired  to  throw  him  overboard  to  be  crocilied 
on  their  return.  Ue  invented  the  dithyrambio 
mca;iurc,  and  compo^ied  many  hymn-j. 

ARIOSE  CA^'TATE.  (L)  A  kind  of  speak- 
ing airs.  The  arioae  caniaie,  by  introducing  fre- 
quent changes  of  msasuzo  and  manner,  fint 
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served  to  draw  the  line  between  air  and  recita- 
tive. 

ARIOSO.  (L)  Air-like;  melodious.  Bytliis 
word  the  per^o^inor  id  to  uiidcritand  that  tJio 
style  ol'  the  music  requires  a  pcrfonoauco  smooth, 
gnu'e.ul,  aud  ainjiitii  In  its  Htylc. 

ARIOSTI,  ATTII^IO.  Thia  master,  wa-i  bom 
about  l^ifiO, at  Bolo^iia,  and  intended  Ibrthcprio't^ 
hood.  But  liG  had,  in  early  youth,  such  a  |}nB3ion 
Ibr  mii-iic,  that,  dc.'catin;;  all  the  intcittion.i  of 
hid  tomily,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  of  it,  and,  in  spite  of  oil  remonstrances, 
determined  to  make  it  his  ptofeision.  IIo  v/a& 
known  in  Germany  much  earlier  than  in 
En;;land,  having  compared  "  La  hVita  tC  Jmrnei," 
aud  *•  Atis,"  at  Bmudcnburg,  in  1700,  wlicre  ho 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  clcctricc. 
But  be.oro  ho  quitted  Italy  we  llud  his  name  en* 
rolled  among  tho  opera  compoHr>*s  at  Bologna 
and  Venice;  in  the  lir;t  citjr  he  Ket  au  act  of 
Apostolo  Zeno'3  "  Daphne,"  in  1G9C  ;  aud  in  the 
second  the  opera  of  Eritile,  "  Im  Ohria  iletla  Poesia 
e  dfiU  MMica."  IIc-c  ho  is  colled  Padre  Attilio 
Ariosti,  Scrvita  Bologneicj  and  it  iii  believed 
that  ho  had  been  regularly  initiated  as  a  Domin- 
ican friar,  hut  that,  by  a  dispensation  from  tliu 
pope,  he  had  been  excepted  Irom  tiie  rule  of  his 
otucr,  and  permitted  to  exercise  a  secular  proica- 
Bou.  In  17US,  ho  compo:'.cd  <■  yahiKOiotunor" 
an  oratorio,  for  Vicuna ;  and  in  tho  same  year, 
tho  opera  colled  "  La  pin  gtoriiaa  Faiica  ttErcote," 
for  liw  nati\'c  city,  Bolo;;na.  1703,  wo  find 
him  again  at  Vicuna,  when  he  Rot  to  muoic  the 
opcxa  of  "  AittJr  tra  Nemki."  Ilia  flrat  arrival  in 
£n gland  wai  in  the  year  1716,  whore,  it  appears 
by  uie  "  Loudon  Cooraut,"  that  at  the  sixUi  rcp- 
rcwutation  of  Handel's  "  Amadis,"  July  12,  he 
performed  a  new  ^jmphony  on  the  v.'o's  d'anmur, 
an  instrument  uiduiowu  in  England  till  that 
time.  Vi'e  hear  no  more  of  him  till  the  citablLth- 
mcnt  of  the  lU>}'al  Academy  of  Music  In  1721, 
when  he  composed  the  opera  of  "  dm,"  or 
"Odio  ed  Amorcj"  ihetbeStactot  "  3tu»io  Scetola," 
and  afterwards  '*  Caiia  Marciua  Cori-^miui,"  and 
"  Veapasiano"  Bcupccting  the  opera  of  "  Mutio 
Scevola,"  ^'e  Bhould  mention  that  the  directors 
chose  to  divide  the  task  of  setting  it  to  music 
among  their  tbree  compo3ers ;  assigning  to  AttiUo 
the  lixgt  nctt  Bououcini  the  second,  aud  Handel 
tlio  third.  This  oi>era  has  boeu  thought  to  form 
an  epoch  in  JXanilcrs  lile ;  aa  it  has  been  cou- 
eluded,  though  without  aufflcient  pxoo^  titat  the 
partition  of  tho  some  drama  among  the  thrco 
composers  was  a  premeditated  plan,  to  try  their 
several  abilities  aud  determine  pre.lminence.  But 
it  Bcenu  to  have  been  thus  dLitributed  merely  for 
greater  deipatch,  without  meming  it  as  a  final 
competition.  The  same  expedient  has  boon  fre- 
quently practised  iu  Italy,  Ibi  variety  as  well  as 
expedition,  when  two  or  three  great  masters 
have  boea  in  the  city ;  and  nothing  was  deter- 
mined in  eouscjjuouce  of  this  concurrence  in 
London.  When  Ariosti  wa.3  at  Berlin,  he  gave 
Handel  (then  a  child)  leisons  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, hfuding  him,  it  ii  siud,  for  hours  together 
on  his  knees. 

ARISI,  F.,  doctor  of  laws  at  Cremona,  died  in 
1743.  He  left  a  work,  dated  1706,  containing  a 
list  of  the  celebrated  muaiciana  of  tho  aerentecuth 
ceutarj. 


AHISTEAS,  an  ancient  Grecian,  wrote  a  book 
relating  to  pcrtbroicni  on  the  cithara. 

ARISITDES  QUIXTILIAXCS,  a  Greciaa 
musician,  lived  alxmt  the  year  130.  Three  of 
his  books  on  munic  arc  still  cx.tant. 

ARISTOCLES.  A  Greek  composer  and  per- 
former on  the  flute  and  cithara  at  Athens  iu  the 
time  of  Xerxes. 

ARISTOXICUS,  a  performer  on  the  cithara 
at  CJorcyi'a,  was  in  the  service  of  ^ng  Philip  oS 

Macedonia. 

AIHSTOXOIJS,  a  fiiraoua  flute  player,  gained 
six  prized  at  the  Pythian  games. 

ARISTONYMUS.  A  teuOT^-nod  pcrfonner  on 
the  cithara,  at  Athens. 

ARKTOPH.^XES.  There  arc  two  ancient 
Greek  authors  of  this  name,  the  one  a  writer  of 
corarKlie:!,  the  other  a  grammarian.  It  in  probably 
the  latter  who  wrote  a  troatiM)  on  music. 

ABXSTOTLG,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and 

preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a  work 
on  music,  which  is  now  lost.  lie  also  treats  on 
the  utiUty  of  music,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
'*  Politics."  It  wa:4  in  his  old  age  that  he  applied 
himwlf  to  tho  practice  of  the  science  of  music, 
which  he  cttUc'  "  the  medicine  of  heaviness." 

ARISTOXEXUh  SEUNCNITUS,  cited  by 
Euiiebius  as  a  musician  of  ancient  Groccc,  livc^ 
in  tlko  twenty-eit!^hth  Olympiad.  Ho  must  not 
bo  oonfbanded  with  Axistoxenus  of  Tarontum, 
who  lived  more  thim  three  hundred  years  after 
him. 

ABISTOXEXUS,  of  Tarontnm,  a  phUosopher 
and  mimcian,  Uvcd  about  three  hundred  and 
flily  years  before  Jesus  Chrir.t.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  vol- 
umea  ;  but  there  arc  only  now  extant  three  vol- 
umes of  his  "  Harmonic  Elements,"  which  is  the 
oldejt  muncal  work  at  pro  >ent  known. 

Ariiitoxenus  was  bom  at  Tarcntum,  a  city  in 
that  part  of  Italy  called  Majpia  Gra>cia,  (now 
Calabria.)  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
tbo  Great,  and  subtscquoutly,  viz.,  about  A.  M. 
3S10.  He  held  it  was  absurd  to  aim  at  an  arti- 
ficial accuracy  in  gratifying  the  ear  be'jand  Us  otrn 
poioer  of  distinction!  That  he  hwl  anticipated 
the  satidtoctory  dLicov^ci  of  modem  a^  by  big 
doctrine,  is  sulBeientlv  clear  nowadays,  al- 
though a  diituiguished  ancient,  Ciecro,  ("  De 
FinHtua")  speaking  of  the  elements  of  Aristox- 
enus,  pronounces  them  as  utterly  miintelligible. 
We  should  not  wonder  at  this  ignorance,  when 
wo  tiud  people  in  our  own  time  a:>iicrting  the  ex- 
istence of  quarter  tones,  &c.,  in  our  subdiviiiion 
of  tho  octave,  seeing  that  it  can  be  plainly  proved 
wo  cannot,  for  practical  utility,  adopt  anv 
other  system  than  twelve  semitonci  ui  the  said 
octave.  Hence  the  best  writers  use  J}tf  and  £b 
uidiscrirainatcly,  just  as  the  doijtd  of  the  A^eipec- 
tivo  instmmcnts  leqnires  for  tho  sake  of  facility. 
Nobody  will  doubt  that  Mozart,  Weber,  Spohr,  &c., 
arc  inu^iana ;  and  yet  their  works,  particularly 
thoiie  of  the  last,  dboond  iu  conflicting  notation. 

ARISTOXEN'US'S  GEXERA  were  amongst  the 
numerous  modes  in  which  the  Greek  writers  pre- 
tended to  divide  their  tetrachord,  or  minor  fourth. 
AccCNcding  to  Ptolemy,  Aristoxcuus  had  ux.  dif- 
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ferent  scales,  all  formod.  by  euppofdng  the  fourth 
divided  iiLto  thirty  equal  parta. 

ARKADELT.    Sec  Arcadelt. 

ARMAXD,  MESDEMOLSELLES.  Two  dis- 
tingui:di«d  French  cnn'^eri  at  the  grand  opcTA  of 
Parij,  at  thu  uommencemcut  of  the  jocdent  ccn- 
turj-. 

ARM.VXDOLIXO,  GIOVAXNI  BATTISTA. 
All  excellent  Kiiigor  iiud  performer  on  the  organ 
in  Italy,  toward  the  end  of  the  aerentocuth 
ccutiiry. 

AR^IOX,  Author  of  a  sextuor  for  tic  flute, 
fcc-jpabliahedatOttoubach.  (Boo-;ey'B  Cat.  1822.) 

AKMOXLV.   (I.)  Harmony. 

ARMOXICA.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  a  mu:iical  in  ttrumeut  whioh  ho  con-itructcd, 
conii-itiuj!  of  licmiiiphcriual  gla't  'c*,  which  yielded 
the  most  agreeiible  touoj  by  layinj;  the  wet  linger 
upon  the  margin  and  gi^'ing  a  rotatory  motion  to 
the  p;la.'4Kej.  Might  not  belli  of  glass  be  subiti- 
tutod  with  adrautage  in  place  of  the  muidcal 
metallic  bclltt  now  in  u.ie?  The  Italian  word 
armoaica  means  harafHWus.  Tliui  term,  when 
used  acijcolivoly,  implicj  a  quality,  or  character, 
of  harmony  —  as,  liafouia  armoiuca,  harmouioua 
Eymphony ;  yuida  armoniaa,  harmonious  guide. 

ARMSDORFF,  ANDREAS,  organlrt  at  Er- 
furt,  died  in  1G09,  in  hia  twenty-eighth  year ;  he 
compojed  ttome  agreeable  music. 

ARMSTRONG.  SIR  RICHARD.  Avery  good 
mtrncian,  aud  a  general  in  the  British  army.  He 
retained  the  power  of  his  voice  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
aud  could  then  play  his  own  accompoiiimcnt  on 
the  piauo. 

ARXALDUS,  or  ERXALDUS,  abbot  of  Bon- 
ncval,  was  in  fpvat  repute  a.!  composer  of  can- 
ticlej,  about  the  year  1141. 

ARXAL'D,  L'ABBfe  died  iu  PatLi  in  1784. 
He  publi-tbed,  in  llol,  a  letter  on  French  munic, 
addreiised  to  M.  De  Caylus,  and  eovcral  other 
maiical  oimya,  relating  to  die  performances  of 
thq  day.   He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Gluck. 

.  ABXAUD,  PIERRE,  puUifihed  some  quartets 
at  Paris  in  1784  aud  1787. 

ARXATJD,  &IADAME.  A  principal  singer  at 
the  Grand  Opon  at  Paris  in  1817- 

ARNE,  DR.  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  was 
bom  in  1710,  mtd  was  the  ran  of  Aruc,  a  cel- 
ebralci  uphoL.trrer,  in  King  Street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, nt  who  <c  house  the  Lidion  kiugs  lodged  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  ^Vunc,  na  mentioned  in  the 
Sj^ectator,  No.  50,  Ame  had  a  good  education, 
having  been  ncnt  to  Eton  by  his  father,  who  in- 
tcitdeil  him  for  tte  law.  But  his  leve  for  music 
opci-uted  upon  liim  too  powerfully,  oven  while  at 
Eton,  for  hb  ovm  peace  or  that  of  his  compan- 
ion:' ;  for,  with  a  miserable  cracked  common  flute, 
ho  U'  cil  to  torment  them  night  and  day,  when  not 
obUgod  to  atteud  tl  e  school.  Wlxen.  he  left  Eton, 
such  was  hLi  passion  for  music,  that  ho  u.ud  to 
avail  himfielf  of  the  privilege  of  a  servant,  by  bor- 
rowing a  livery  aud  going  into*  the  uppw  gallery 
of  the  niicra,  whith  was  then  ajipropriatcd  to 
domciticii.  At  hoii-e  he  contrived  to  secrete  a 
spinet  iu  hii  room,  upon  which,  alter  mufEiug 


tiso  in  the  night  while  the  rest  of  the  fiunily  were 
a.slccp ;  for  had  hid  &ther  disoovned  how  he 
s])eut  his  tim<^  ho  would  probably  have  thrown 
the  in;itrument  out  of  the  window,  if  not  the 
player,  'lliis  young  votary  of  Apollo  was  at 
length  obliied  to  iien'o  a  throe  years'  clerkr.hip  to 
tlie  law,  ivitiiitiit  ever  intcncUu'^  to  make  it  hia 
pro;e.>!iion ;  hut  even  dnriug  this  servitude  be 
dedicated  every  moment  he  could  obtain,  &irly 
or  othPTWi  'c,  to  the  tttndyuig  composition  by 
himitelf.  lie  coutrivod,  during  hb  clcrkihip,  to 
acquire  some  ini^tructions  on  the  violin,  of  Fo- 
ting ;  upon  which  in^itrumcut  he  made  no  consid- 
erable a  progro  n,  that  soon  alter  he  had  qmttcd  his 
legal  ma  iter,  hw  father,  having  accidentally  called 
at  a  gentleman's  houiie  in  the  neighborhood  upon 
busincw,  found  him  engaged  with  company ;  but 
sending  in  his  name,  he  was  uivited  up  stairs, 
where  there  was  a  large  comi)any  and  a  concert, 
in  which,  to  his  great  a:jtonishment,  he  caught 
hi'i  son  in  the  very  act  of  playing  the  lirrt  fiddle ! 
Finding  him  more  admired  for  his  musical  talents 
than  knowledge  in  the  law,  he  was  soon  prevailed 
njwn  to  forgive  his  unruly  pasraon,  and  to  let  him 
try  to  turn  it  to  some  account.  No  sooner  waa 
the  yottug  musician  able  to  practise  aloud  in  his 
lather's  house,  than  he  bewitched  the  whole 
family.  Oa  discoverbig  that  hia  sister  was  not 
only  loud  of  music,  but  had  a  sweet-toned  and 
touching  voice,  he  gave  her  such  iniitructioiis  as 
enabled  hec  to  sing  for  Lompe,  in  the  opera  of 
"  Amelia ; "  and  finding  her  so  weU  received  in 
that  performance,  he  soon  pre^jared  a  new  char- 
acter for  her,  by  setting  Addison's  oi)cra  of  "  Ro- 
samond," in  which  he  employed  his  youugn 
brother  likewise,  in  the  charact43r  of  thepage.  The 
opera  was  performed  ten  nights  Bueccusiycly,  and 
vixix  great  applause,  the  last  time  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Ame,  Jr.,  Gie  composer.  Having  buc- 
ceedod  bo  veil  in  a  flcrious  opera,  our  young  mu- 
sician tried  his  powers  at  a  burletta,  and  lixed 
upon  Fielding's  "  Tom  Thumb  "  for  that  pur- 
pose, which,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Tragedy  of 
Tragedies,"  having  mot  with  ^rcat  auccoa  in 
1731,  he  now  got  it  transformed  uito  the  "  Opera 
of  Operas,"  and  setting  it  to  music,  (alter  the 
Italian  manner,)  had  it  performed.  May  31,  at 
the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket ;  the  part  of 
TomThumbbyMa-ster  Ame,  hia  brother.  In  1738, 
Anic  established  his  reputation,  as  a  1)^10  com- 
poaer,  by  the  admiiaUe  manner  in  which  he  L«t 
Milton's  "  Comua."  In  this  masque  he  intro- 
duced the  light,  airy,  original,  and  pleatiiug 
melody,  wholly  (tiffercnt  firom  that  of  PurccU  or 
Handel,  whom  all  English  composers  had  hither- 
to pillaged  or  imitated.  Indeed,  the  melody  of 
Ame  at  this  time,  aud  of  hia  Vauxhall  songs  af- 
terwards, forms  an  era  in  Euglbh  music ;  it  was 
so  easy,  natural,  and  agreeable  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, that  it  had  an  effect  upon  the  national  taiilo ; 
and  till  a  more  modem  Italian  style  was  intro- 
duced in  the  paaticcio  of  Metsrs.  BickeRitotf  and 
Cumberland,  it  was  the  standard  of  all  per.coiion 
at  the  theatres  and  public  gardens.  It  was  in 
1762  tjiat  jVmc  quitted  the  former  style  of  melody 
in  wltich  he  had  so  well  sot  "  Comus,"  and  tar- 
nished Vauxhall  and  the  whole  kiugdom  ivith 
such  songH  a-t  improved  and  polLthcd  our  national 
taste;  aud  when  he  set  tbc  bold  troiiilation  of 
Mctasta;>io'8  opera  of  "  Artaxerxos,"  he  crowded 
the  ait%  particularly  in  the  part  oi'  Mandane,  for 


the  Htrings  with  a  handkerchief  he  used  to  prac-  i  Miss  Brent,  with  aU  the  Italian  diTuioiu  and  dif- 
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flcultiea  which  had  ever  been  heard  at  the  ojicta. 
Thid  drama,  by  the  jiovelty  of  the  music  ti>  Eng- 
Mah  earj,  with  the  talcnt-i  of  Tcnducci,  Peretti, 
and  the  doctor's  scholar,  Misa  Brcut,  bod  very 
great  succoin,  and  still  coutinoes  to  be  repro- 
Nnted  wheiioN-er  singers  can  be  found  who  are 
poBsesseil  of  suMoieut  abilitic-i  for  itu  perform- 
snco.  But  in  sottiug  "  Artaxerxes,"  though  tho 
melody  is  losn  ory^innl  than  that  of  "Comua," 
Amo  had  the  merit  of  first  adapUnj;  mauy  of  the 
beit  paHsagei  of  Italy,  which  all  Emope  axlmirod, 
to  oui-  own  language,  and  of  iiicorporatinf;  them 
with  his  own  property,  and  witli  wljat  was  still 
in  fturoc  of  former  English  compaseri.    Dr.  Ame 


admired  by  the  nation  at  large.  Dr.  Arne  died 
in  1778.  Of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  musical 
piocoii  that  were  brought  on  the  8tage  at  the 
national  thoatrea  withiu  forty  years  after  his  death, 
thirty  of  than,  at  leeat,  were  set  by  Ame.  A 
modem  critic,  of  high  authority,  tiiua  speaks 
of  Axus :  lie  was  a  singular  instance  of  that 
prede:itiikatc  tast^  whuh  is  to  be  accounted  for 
onlr  by  peculiar  orgauizatiou,  the  existence  of 
which,  among  other  Icjs  splendid  iu'itancaj,  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  Crotch,  Uimmel,  and 


Mozart.    His  first  stealthy  acquisitions  in  musi- 
cal science,  mode  chiefly  ilurbig  the  n^pht,  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  tho  principal  pitrsuit  of 
sold  the  copj-right  of  "  Arlaxcrxei "_  for  liixty  j  hh  Ufe,  and  in  oi)po:>ition  to  the  will  of  hk  fa- 
guiuca')  —  a  aum  whic-h,  though  at  projent  consid-    thcr,  aic  proola  of  that  Lrrcstttible  propensity  by 
crei  inadc:iuate  to  the  value  of  a  good  opera, 


was  in  his  .tim^  reckoned  a  heavy  sum  for  such 
a  property.'  .'13i<b  general  style  of  Dr.  Anic's 
muody,  if  analyzed,  would  perhaps  apjicar  to  be 
neither  Italian  uor  EnaUsht  but  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  Italian,  Kngli^aud  Scotch.  ^lanyol: 
hij  ballad-),  indeed,  were  pro.e'iod  imitations  of 
the  Scotch  style ;  but  in  hii  other  songs  he  fro- 
queully  dropped  into  it,  perhaps  without  design. 
Arne  W3B  mvee  a  elow  unitotor  of  Handal,  nor 
thought,- by  tho  votaries  of  that  great  musidan, 
to  be  a  sound  contrapuntist.  However,  in  the 
science  of  harmony,  though  he  was  chiefiy  self- 
taught,  yet,  being  a  man  of  gcuius,  quick  parti, 
and  great  penetration  in  his  art,  he  betrayed  no 
ignorance  nor  want  of  study  in  hh  scores.  Ilis 
oratorios  were  so  unfortunate,  that  he  was  a  loser 
whenever  they  wore  performed ;  and  yet  it  would 
be  unjust  to  say  they  did  not  merit  a  bottra  &itc ; 
for,  thongh  the  chorused  were  much  infnior  in 
force  to  those  of  Handel,  yet  the  airs  were  fre- 
quently admirable.  But  be.;idcs  the  groat  repu- 
tation of  Handel,  with  whom  he  had  to  contend, 
Ame  never  was  able  to  have  his  music  so  well 
performed ;  as  im  competitor  had  alwa>'s  a  more 
nnmcroua  and  select  band,  a  better  oi^on,  which 
he  played  htmuelf,  and  better  rangcas.  Koue  of 
this  iugcnious  aud  pleading  composer's  capital 
productions  had  full  anl  unei^uivocal  succejs 
but  "  Comufl  "  and  "  Axtajterxea,"  at  the  di'itaucc 
of  tweuty-four  years  Irou-  each  other.  "  Koi>a- 
mond,"  hia  fimt  mustcoJ  dnuua,  produced  in  1773, 
had  a  &w  songs  in  it  that  wwo  iong  in  &Tor,  and 
the  "Jodgment  of  Paris"  many;  but  except 
when  his  sLi'tcr,  Mus  Ante,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gib- 
ber, sang  in  them,  he  never  gained  any  thiiig  by 
either.  "  Thoma;!  and  Sally,"  indeed,  aj  a  force, 
with  vcrj-  little  mmrical  merit,  wn;i  often  acted ; 
and  prcviou:t  to  that,  Eliza  "  wa^i  a  little  while 
in  fiiTor ;  but  the  number  of  liin  unfortunate 
pie?e:i  lor  the  stage  was  prodigious ;  yet  none  of 
tiiem  were  coudcmucd  or  neglected  for  want  of 
moit  in  the  ntiaic,  but  in  the  umriU,  of  which  the 
doctor  was  too  frequently  guilty  of  being  the  au- 
thor. Upon  the  whole,  ^ough  this  composer  had 
formed  a  new  style  of  tm  own,  there  did  not  ax)- 
pcar  that  icrtility  of  ideas,  original  grandeur  of 
thou^t,  or  thohc  rerwnrccs  upon  all  occasions 
which  are  di  scoverable  in  the  works  of  his  prcile- 
cejsor,  Purcell,  both  for  the  church  and  stage ; 
yet,  in  cecular  muKic,  he  muct  be  allowed  to  have 
surpa-'ued  him  in  ease,  grace,  and  mriety,  which 
is  no  incou«derablc  praise,  when  it  y\  romcraberod 
that  from  the  death  of  Purcell  to  that  of  Ame,  a 
period  of  more  than  fouxscore  years,  no  candidate 
for  muncol  fome'had  aj^nared,  wlw  was  eg,ttaUy 


which  gcniuri,  perhaps  universally,  governs  its 
poiwessors.  Thk  was  tho  pure  and  unbought 
love  of  the  art,  generated  by  the  pleasurable  jyec- 
Gcption  of  sweet  soundti ;  for  although  Handd's 
operas  had  begun  to  draw  the  attoution  of  the 
public,  Ame  was  too  young  either  to  compre- 
hend or  to  covet  the  chances  of  profitable  exer- 
tion, when  he  rojorted  to  the  moans  by  which 
he  obtained  tho  lir-jt  rudiments  of  his  future  pro- 
fostdonal  skill.  Perhaps  the  highe:it  teitimony 
that  Arae's  music  has  obtained  from  time  has 
been  the  continued  reception  of  <  Artaxerxes,' 
against  the  universal  sense  and  feeling  of  dramatic 
effect.  Excellent  and  attractive  indc^  must  the 
airs  be  that  can  atone  to  Et^Ush  sentiments  and 
habits  for  the  recitative  and  coiiHcqucut  destruc- 
tion of  all  iuterc^  ui  the  language,  the  incidents, 
and  the  plot.  It  is  snfficient  that  acarcdy  a 
second  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been  since  mode. 
There  was  in  Ame's  compo3ition<!  a  natural  case 
and  elegance,  a  flow  of  melody  which  stole  upon 
the  aeu-fcs,  and  a  tulucus  and  variety  in  the  har- 
mony, which  aati:ified,  without  surprising,  tho 
auditor  by  any  new,  afibctod,  or  extraneous  mod- 
ulation. He  had  neither  tlie  vigor  of  Purcell, 
nor  tlio  grandeur,  simplicity,  and  magnificence  of 
Handel ;  he  apparently  aimed  at  plea^dng,  and  he 
ha:(  fully  succeeded.  The  fault  ot'  '  ArlajCerxcs,' 
il'  we  may  bo  allowed  to  complain  of  an  ahno^jt 
faultloiw  performance,  is  the  level  uniibrmity  that 
pervades  tho  eutii'o  piece.  It  is  swoet,  elc,Tanti 
and  appropriate ;  but  the  son^  of  most  preten- 
sion do  not  strongly  alfoct  or  caixy  the  haaet 
away.  It  was  allotted  to  Ame  first  to  give  to 
Engush  singers  jmsiiagcs  of  execution  which 
eqimUed,  in  jraiut  of  rltlhculty  and  compa.ts,  those 
that  had  only  been  heard  trom  Italians  of  the 
be:it  schooL  In  the  prntont  reign  of  brilliant  ex- 
ecution, it  LI  hardly  possible  to  find  songs  of 
more  crowded  notation.  *  Fly  soil  ideas,'  and 
'  The  Soldier  tired,*  arc  still  indeed  amongst  tho 
standard  airs  of  agility  iu  concerts ;  and  the  en- 
tire character  of  Mandane  has  been,  ever  since 
^Vme's  time,  the  universal  trial  of  an  Euglish 
singer's  abiUties.  With  this  composer  ended  the 
acceiisiou  of  new  principles  to  the  art  of  dramatic 
writing.  Whatever  of  novelty  has  since  boon  ap- 
peudeu  to  our  musical  drama  vrill  not  be  found  to 
sink  beyond  the  original  cast  which  particular 
composers  have  given  to  their  air  or  accompani- 
ment. Amc'suscofinstmmcntswascertainly  del- 
icate, but  be  is  neither  so  scientific  nor  powerful  as 
later  composers.  We  perceive  from  the  score  of 
'  Artaxerxes,'  that  he  employe  the  hautboys  prin- 
cipally, the  flute:!  seldom,  and  tho  clarinets  iu  two 
aonga  only.  In  the  boantiful  air  of  'If  o'n  the 
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cruel  tyrant,'  tlie  Tiolina  arc  geuerally  in  unison 
with  the  voice.  Wo  disUkc  thin  mode  of  accom- 
paulmGiit  upon  principle ;  it  tdtLt  nothing  to  the 
harmonT,  and  is  dii^agrceable  both  to  ^o  Binsor 
aud  the  hearer;  for  ii'  the  prociue  accord  bo  oy 
any  means  brokeni  (and  who  can  insoro  it  in  the 
various  nccesoitica  of  breathing,  speaking,  &c. }) 
the  effect  it  interrupted  and  diininiiihed ;  delicate 
and  taBte£iil  are,  howeva>  the  epithets  which 
characteruEO  Arne'a  instrumcntaiiou,  aa  perhaps 
thejr  beitt  describe  tho  attributes  of  his  style  and 
manner."   (Mus.  Uer.  t<^  i.  p.  201.) 

ARXE,  MRS.  Wife  to  tho  proccding.  Hor 
maiden  name  wu::<  Cecilia  Youn^ ;  she  wan  a  pupil 
of  (icminiaui,  aud  uaug  in  puhUc  for  tlic  tirst  time 
at  Drury  I>aiiu,  in  17'tO.  With  a  good  uatural 
voire  aud  tine  shake,  Mrs.  AniD  had  been  ao  woU 
taught,  that  her  Htylc  of  siu^i»  -n-ns  iuGnitcly 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  £]i^li;ih  -u-oiuon  of 
her  time.    She  died  about  the  year  1795. 

AKN£,  MICHAEL.  Son  of  the  proccding.  So 
early  did  the  genius  of  this  musician  develop  it- 
self that  at  the  early  age  of  ten  or  eleven  yearb 
his  performance  on  the  horpaichord  -was  such, 
that  ho  wan  alilo  to  execute  all  the  lessons  of 
Handd  and  Scarlatti  Tvith  wonderful  correctness 
aud  rapiditv.  Even  at  this  early  age,  go  great 
had  been  his  practice,  and  such  was  his  perlcc- 
tiou  on  this  instrument,  that  it  was  thought  he 
could  play  music  at  si^ht  as  well  as  any  perform- 
er then  living. 

In  conjuuctiou  with  Mr.  BattL<ihi]l,  he  produced 
at  Urury  Lone  Theatre,  in  1764,  the  opera  of 
"  Alcmena ;  *'  but  ite  success  was  not  verj'  flattcr- 
mg.  Ho  afterwazds  produccxl  at  the  King's 
Theatre  the  opera  of  "  Cymon,"  ixom  which  he 
derived  both  mnolnment  and  fiuno.  Several  of 
the  airs  have  been  lasting  favorites ;  aud  x>articu- 
larly  the  two,  "  Yet  a  while  sweet  aleop,"  and 
"  Tho  flwcet  passion  of  love,"  which  will  be  for- 
ever remembered. 

The  attention  of  Amo  was,  not  long  after  this 
time,  turned  so  strongly  towards  the  study  of 
chiHuistry  that  ho  not  merely  neglected,  but,  tor  a 
while,  cntindy  abandoned,  his  proA»sional  pur- 
suits. UidicuiousttoitmuyBeematthepreucutday, 
he  become  a  convert  to  the  absurd  notions  of  thotw 
persons  who  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  the  transmutation  of  motahi.  In  order  that 
he  might  di>cover  the  former,  he  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  buildiu^  a  laboratory  at  Chelsea ;  but 
when  he  found  himself  deceived  in  hit  cxpecta- 
tious,  he  had  the  good  een:fe  to  return  to  bi^  pro- 
fessional avocation:),  and  he  aft(9rwarda  compofjod 
mu;iic  lur  Coveut  Oardou,  Vauxhall,  aud  Itane- 
high. 

Aa  a  composer,  Ame  did  not  possess  that  hap- 
py tai^itc,  nor  tJiat  power  of  writiitg  beautilul 
melody,  which  were  so  couspieuons  in  his  £>ther ; 
yet  there  is  a  certain  good  souse  which  'wrvaded 
all  his  works ;  though  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  obser\"ed,  that  if  tiome  of  them  were  less  com- 
plex, they  would  perhaps  be  more  pleasing. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  hi^  merits  very  justly 
entitle  him  to  a  high  uud  diittinguished  rank 
omougst  English  composers. 

ABNE,  MISS.   See  Cibbek,  ilns. 

ARNESTUS.  The  Orst  Bishop  of  Prague,  in 
the  louiteeuth  century.  He  wxote  some  sacred 
music  about  the  year  1350. 


ARNKIEL,  T.,  a  pastor  in  Schleew^;,  pnl^ 
Ushod,  in  1683,  a  treatliio  on  the  use  of  tunu  in 
music. 

ARXOLT),  GEOIlGE,orgnmst  of  theBiahoprio 
of  Bamberg,  wrote  much  saci-cd  music  about  the 
middle  of  the  sevcntecuth  century. 

ARXOLD,  FEUDEs'AXD,  bom  at  Vienna,  was 
a  celebrated  tenor  singer  at  Riga  in  1796. 

ARNOLD,  IGNATIUS  FERDINAXD,  an 
LL.  D.  at  Erfurt,  bom  in  1779,  wrote  Bovcral 
works  on  music  between  the  years  1799  and  1809. 

ARNOLD,  JOIIANN  GOTTFRIED,  a  good 
composer  and  violoncellist,  wns  bom  in  1773. 
He  lived  chicfiy  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
where  he  died  in  1806,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year. 
He  published  six  concertos  for  the  violonceUo, 
which  are  used  an  exercises  by  the  pupils  ol  tho 
Conservatory  at  Offenbach  and  Bonn;  ho  abo 
composed  much  other  music  for  his  instrument, 
which  is  chiedy  printed. 

ARNOLD,  DR.  SAMUEL,  an  Engli^  mu- 
sician and  composer  of  considerable  eminence, 
was  born  in  London,  about  1739,  and  received 
his  muiiicol  education  at  the  royal  chapel,  St. 
James's,  under  Mr.  Gates  and  Dr.  Narcs,  who 
discovered  in  him  the  most,  promising  talents, 
which  he  afterwards  cultivated  and  strengthened 
by  constant  study.  In  1700,  he  became  com- 
poser to  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  of  which  the 
celebrated  ^Ir.  Beard  was  then  one  of  the  mau- 
agcrn,  aud  had  the  advonti^c  of  having  his  com- 
poiiitiona  iiitioduced  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  vocal  abilities  of  that  popular 
singer  and  his  associates.  For  them  he  com- 
pared "  The  Mud  of  the  Mill,"  -which  has  over 
been  a  fnvorite  with  the  public.  But,  in  1767, 
he  tried  his  skill  in  a  higher  species  of  com- 
position, (the  oratorio,)  setting  to  music  Dr. 
Brown's  "  Curbc  of  Saul,"  in  which  it  was  uui- 
versallv  confcrv-cd  that  ho  waa  (anineutly  success- 
fiiL  'fhi»  encouraged  hiiu  to  proceed  in  the 
same  style;  and  he  produced  "Abimelech," 
"  Hie  R*!surrectiou,"  aud  "  I'he  Prodigal  Son," 
the  vaiious  merits  of  which  liave  been  juiitly  ap- 
plauded by  tho  best  musical  critic;;.  The  latter 
became  so  much  a  favorite,  that  when,  iu  1773, 
it  wait  iu  contemplation  to  iu'^^tall  the  hite  Ix)rd 
North,  as  chancellor  of  the  Uuiveniity  of  Oxford, 
the  stewards  appointed  to  conduct  the  muaical 
department  of  the  ceremony  applied  to  Mr. 
Arnold  for  leave  to  "peribrm  "Tne  Prodigal 
Son."  His  ready  compliance  with  this  requeit, 
which,  however,  it  would  have  boon  very  impru- 
dmt  to  refuse,  [jrocured  him  the  otl'cr  of  an  hon- 
orary degree ;  and  his  rofiisol  of  this  did  him  real 
honor.  He  was  not  iiLsenstble  of  Ae  real  value 
of  a  degree,  but  dctcrmmed  to  cam  it  iu  the 
usual  academical  way,  and,  conformably  to  the 
Btatulcs  of  the  university,  received  it  in  tho 
school  room,  where  he  pertbrmed,  as  an  exer- 
cise, Hughes's  poem  on  the  power  of  music  On 
such  ocua^jiona,  it  is  usual  for  the  musical  profess- 
or of  the  university  to  examine  the  exercise  of  the 
candidate ;  but  Dr.  Wm.  Hayes,  timx  the  ptofosB- 
or  of  Oxford,  returned  Mr.  Arnold  his  score  un- 
opened, saying,  "  Sir,  it  isunucceuary  to  scrutinize 
tlie  exorcise  ox  the  author  ol  '  The  Prodigal  Son.' " 
About  1771,  he  purchased  Mary-le-bone  Gardens, 
for  which  he  composed  some  oxcidlcut  burlottas. 
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and  other  pieros,  to  which  he  iidded  some  in- 
gciiiout  tircworks.  Tbia  soheme  aucccedod ;  but 
iu  1770,  the  Icaiio  of  the  gartlomi  expired,  and 
thoy  were  let- for  the  puipooe  of  building.  We 
find  Dr.  Arnold  aftcrwarda  employed  by  Mr. 
Colman,  then  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  as  mu- 
sical compoitor ;  and  when  ho  purchased  tho 
Haymarket  Tbeatire,  Dr.  Arnold  was  there  en- 
gaged in  the  mme  capacitT,  and  continued  in  it 
Sot  lite.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Narca,  in  1783,  he 
waa  appointed  his  successor,  as  organist  and 
composer  to  hi}  majesty's  chapel  at  tit.  James's ; 
and  at  the  commemoration  of  Handel,  in  AVest- 
miuHtcr  Abbey,  iu  1784,  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Hub-directors.  In  1786,  he  began  to  publish 
a  oniibrm  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  about 
the  Bamo  time  brought  out  four  voliunes  of 
cathedral  music.  In  1789,  ho  was  appointed  di- 
rector and  manager  of  the  perAtrmoucej  held  in 
the  Aosdioay  of  Ancient  Musici  a  post  of  honor 
in  which  he  acquitted  hims^  with  the  highest 
credit.  In  private  life  he  ia  allowed  to  have  poe- 
BCi»cd  those  virtues  which  engage  and  secure  bo- 
cial  (»tocm.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Cuke  Street, 
Westminster,  Oct.  22, 1802,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Dr.  Arnold's  pubhabed  works  arc,  four  oratorios, 
eight  odes,  throe  serenades,  forty-flcreu  operas, 
throe  burlettao,  beades  or^tarea,  concertos,  and 
many  smaller  pieces.  Perhajw  iJie  composition 
by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered  is  tho 
song,    Flow,  Uiou  regal  purple  stream." 

ARNOLD,  C.  Composer  of  some  guitar  and 
other  instroioaital  music.  (Wedscl  Sc  Stoddart's 
CaL  mi.) 

ARNONE,  GUOUELMO,  an  organist  at  Mi- 
lan, published,  in  159fi,  ft  "  Uoffn^fiaa" 

ARNOTTLD.  SOPIUA.  A  celebrated  Fmnch 
actress  and  singer,  between  tho  years  1757  and 
177<*. 

ARNTTLL.   An  excellent  porfonncr  on  the 
horn,  some  years  ago,  in  London. 

ARNULPHUS  wrote  a  treatise  on  singing,  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

AROX.  SeoAABoy. 

ARPA.   (L)   A  harp.   See  tiiat  word. 

ARPA  DOPPIA.   (I.)   Double  harp. 

ARPEGGIATO,  or  ARP'O.  (I.)  This  term 
im^e,i  that  the  passage,  or  movement,  agaijist 
which  it  is  placed,  is  to  bo  porformod  in  the  utyle 
of  harp  music 

ARPEGGIATURA.  (L)  This  term  (a  deriv- 
ative Irom  the  word  arpa.  a  harp)  is  applied  to 
those  passages  which,  by  takil^  the  notes  of  the 
harmony  iu  succosedou,  are  imitative  of  harp 
mu:iic.  Ev^y  sweep,  to  and  fro,  through  the 
note:)  of  the  chtnd,  may  be  called  an  arpoggiutara. 

ARPEGGIO,  M  ARPEQ.  (I.)  This  tcim  is 
derived  irom  arpa,  and  siguLScs  reiterated  succcs- 
«ious  of  the  several  notes  which  compo.iO  any 
chord.  The  TiolouccUo, viola,  violin,  and  all  iustru- 
mouts  performed  with  a  bow,  are  capable  of  per- 
forming an  arpeggio ;  but  it  is  to  the  harpsichord 
and  piano-fbite  that  its  execution  more  particu- 
larly appertains. 

ARPEGGIO  ACCOMPAXDIEOT.  An  oc- 
compsnimettt,  the  passages  of  which  chiefly  con- 
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iwt  of  the  notes  of  tho  sereial  chords,  taken  in 
returning  suecesuons. 

ARPILCUETA,  of  Navoxre.  A  Spanish  mu- 
sician in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ARQUIER,  JOSEPH,  a  Trench  composer  of 
pait  opera  mu^c,  since  the  year  1789. 

AIIR.\.XGEMENT.  That  extension,  or  selec- 
tion and  disposal,  of  the  movements  and  parts  of 
a  coinpositioii  which  fit  Eind  accommodate  it  to 
tho  powers  of  some  instrument,  or  iiistnuncnts, 
for  which  it  was  not  originally  designed  by  the 
composer, 

ARRHENTUS,  LAURENT.   See  Dvsjevs. 

ARRIAGA,  JEAN  CHRYSOSTOME  DE. 
Bom  at  Uilbao,  iu  1803;  self  taught  in  muidc, 
fitr  which  he  showed  rare  talent,  until  tho  afje  of 
thirteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  OoiLTcrvatoire 
at  Vaxia,  and  studied  the  violin  under  M.  RaiUot, 
and  counterpoint  under  M.  Fotii.  He  had  al- 
ready, with  no  knowledge  of  harmony,  written  a 
Spanish  opera,  in  which  thmre  were  chanuing  and 
original  ideas.  IIi»  program  was  ostouLshing :  iu 
less  than  thrco  inoutha  he  had  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  harmony,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years 
he  could  laugh  at  any  ditficulty  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  Ke  had  two  gifts  rarely  united ; 
viz.,  ready  invention  and  a  scientific  ^pm.  Ue 
wrote  a  fugue  for  eight  voice*,  on  the  words  of 
the  Credo,  "  Et  vitam  veiUuri,"  which  Chcrubini' 
did  not  heaitntc  to  pronounce  a  masterpiot^c.  Ou 
tho  violin  his  progress  was  equally  remarkable. 
Ho  wa-s  tormented  by  tho  continual  need  of  com- 
po^jing.  His  first  work  was  three  quatuors  for 
vioUn,  &c,  wUch  appeared  in  Paris  in  1821. 
These  were  original,  elegant,  aud  purely  written. 
Then  come  an  overture,  a  symphony,  a  mass,  a 
"  Saice,  Regina,"  several  cantatas  and  romances, 
&c.  Exhausted  by  intense  labor,  he  died,  la- 
mented aud  esteemed,  in  1826. 

ARRIGHI,  PIETRO  DOMIMCO.  An  opera 
composer  b^ween  1783  and  1790. 

ARRIGirUS,JOANBATnSTA.  A  monk  of 
Florence.   He  died  in  1607.   He  wrote  on  the 
science  of  music 
AIOUGO  TEDESCO.   See  Isaac 
ARRIGOXL   See  Abiqoki. 

ARROBAT,  COSTE  D'.  A  French  opera  com- 

po^er  soon  after  the  time  of  Lulli. 

ARS  CANENDI.   (L.)   The  art  of  singing. 

ARS  COMPOXENDL  {J^)  The  art  of 
composing. 

ARSIS  and  THESIS.  (L.)  Term^  appropri- 
ated to  prosody  and  melody.  Arm  signifies  the 
elevation  of  the  hand,  or  that  port  of  the  bar  at 
which  it  is  raLicd  in  beating  time.  Thuis,  on 
the  contrary,  implies  the  fidi  of  the  hand,  or 
that  part  of  the  bar.  theaia  denotes  the  em- 
phatic or  accented  port  of  tho  bar,  and  orns  the 
weak  or  unaccented  part.  Arsis  and  thesis, 
therefore,  is  but  another  expression  for  raising 
and  tailing,  as  applied  to  the  action  of  beating 
time ;  and  is  equivalent  to  accenttd  and  unac- 
eanied,  as  connected  with  the  phradoology  of  the 
mcdody. 

ARTEA6A,  STEFFANO.  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
^ed  at  Paris  in  1799.   He  miote  a  work  in  three 
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Tolmnos,  entitled  "  Le  Rgvoluzioni  M  Toatro  Mu- 
licale  Itaiiano,  daUa  mm  oriijine,  aino  al  presente," 
the  Hscond  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1785.  Ho  aLM  wrote  on  the  rhythm  of  the 
andents,  and  wba  the  most  philomphical  and 
ptcrfbund  of  all  authors  upon  uis  molo-drama. 

ARTEMANIO,  G.  C,  eourt  organist  and 
chapel-master  at  Milan,  died  in  17<)0.  He  pub- 
lished Boveral  eolloctions  of  motets  and  other 
pieces. 

ARTIItTR  AUX  COUTEAUX,  music  master 
to  the  College  of  St.  Quiutin,  lived  about  the 
year  1630.  He  comimscd  psalms  and  other 
sacred,  music.  Ho  was  the  most  eminent  com- 
I^^TO  for  the  church  during  the  toign  of  Louis 

AUTICULATIOX.  Thia  word  is  one  of  the 
most  importaut  in  the  muBician's  TOCRbular>'. 
It  refers  equally  to  vocal  and  inittrumeiital  per- 
formance J  to  words  and  to  notes ;  and  includes 
that  diiitmctness  and  acctiracy  of  expression 
which  gives  every  syllable  and  sound  with  truth 
and  perspicuity,  and  forms  the  very  foundation 
of  pathos  and  grace. 

ARTICULATO.  (I.)  Articulated;  distinctly 
enounced. 

ARTIFICIAL.  Not  natural:  any  note  or 
chord  is  %rtittcial  when  chnnnatics  are  mtroduced 
with  it. 

ARTmCIAL  COMPOUXD.  The  artificial 
compound,  which  alone  comes  under  the  mu- 
aician'a  province,  is  that  mixture  of  several  differ- 
ent sounds,  which  being  produced  by  art,  the 
ingredient  sounds  are  HCi>arablc,  and  dLstingui^- 
able  from  one  another.  In  this  sense  the  cUiitinct 
sounds  of  eeveral  TOieofi  or  instnuneuts,  or  ser- 
ttnX  notes  of  the  aamo  instrument,  are  caUod 
simple  sounds,  in  coutradistinoticni  to  the  com- 
pound ones,  in  which,  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
music,  the  simple  ones  must  have  such  an  Oj^ree- 
ment  in  all  relations,  chietly  as  to  acutcneas  and 
gravity,  as  that  tho  ear  may  receive  the  mixture 
with  pleasure. 

ARTIFICLVL  H.VRMONY.  Those  combina- 
tions  which,  though  discordant,  are  allowable, 
as  bearing  some  relation  to  the  triad,  or  common 
ehrad,  of  the  ftmdamcntal  note. 

ARTIFICIAL  SCALE.  Not  naturaL  See 
Chboxatio  Scale. 

ART  OF  MtJSIO.  The  Greehs,  who  were 
fi>nd  of  claimin;;  to  themselves  the  invention  of 
every  art  and  scicnco,  hare  not  scrupled  to  a:{tiign 
the  origin  of  music,  and  to  name  the  inventor. 
To  Mercury  they  ascribe  the  honor  of  inventing 
the  Ijie,  the  first  of  musical  mstrumcntt.  The 
shell  of  a  tortoLic,  they  say,  (having  been  ex- 
posed on  the  ahorc,  till  tlio  flesh  was  entir^y 
dried  up,  and  nothing  but  the  unewa  rrnnained, 
stretched  over  tho  cavity,)  was  obs<Tved  by  Mer- 
cury, when  breathed  upon  by  tho  wind,  to  emit 
musical  souudK ;  and  it  wom  this  that  sugf*c»ted 
to  him  tho  construction  of  the  lyre,  which  was 
first  formed  of  tortoise  shell,  with  coixIh  stretched 
■cross  it.  In  music,  tho  fittest  aubjccts  for  imi- 
tation an  all  those  particulars  which  are  cmi- 
■ently  characterized  by  motion  and  sound.  Mo- 
tion may  bo  cithra*  sfow  or  quick,  even  or  un- 
even, broken  or  continuous.  Sound  may  be 
oithor  soft  or  loud,  high  or  lovt  i.  o>,  scnto  or 


grave  'Wherever,  therefore,  any  of  these  species 
of  motion,  or  sound,  may  be  found  in  an  muncut 
degree,  there  b  room  for  munical  imitation.  Thus, 
in  the  inanimate  wmrld*  music  may  unitato  the 
gU^K,  murmuring,  or  roaring  of  water,  as  per- 
ceived in  fountaiu.-s  cataracts,  rivers,  seas,  &c. ; 
the  noL^e  of  thunder,  and  of  winds,  as  well  the 
stormy  a**  the  gentle.  In  the  animal  world,  it 
may  imitate  the  voices  of  certain  animals,  but 
chiefly  thoio  of  singing  birds ;  and  it  may  also 
fiuntly  copy  some  of  th(»r  motions.  In  the 
human  Apecien,  it  can  alio  imitate  some  motions 
and  sounds ;  and  of  notmda,  those  moat  perfectly 
which  are  expreiaive  of  grief  and  anguish:  for 
grief  naturally  expre-Kiea  ifcclf  by  sounds  which 
are  not  unlike  to  iengthcued  notes  iu  the  chro- 
matic system.  Mufiic,  an  the  practice  of  it  is  of 
more  easy  acquisition  than  that  of  either  of  the 
other  fine  arts,  as  it  is  more  indiscriminately  ad- 
drc-.iscd  to  all,  of  every  age  and  condition,  from 
youth  to  age,  from  the  daily  laborer  to  the  prince, 
and  OS  it  is  in  fact  more  universally  practiced, 
may  more  uuhcdtatingly  be  treated  of  by  those 
but  moderately  initiated,  without  feai  of  the 
charge  at  i^Gsmnption.  The  right  of  music  to 
bo  (HHinteratod  among  the  fine  arts  has  never 
been  deputed,  although  its  relative  place  in 
I>otnt  of  dignity  has  of^en  been  matter  of  contro- 
versy. Without  touching  this  question,  as  b^ng 
one  of  very  little  intcrciit  and  l&B  importance,  wn 
shall  bo  satistiod  with  vindicating  its  utility  and 
its  just  claims  to  the  rcxpoctful  notice  and  diligent 
cultivation  of  every  civilized  community,  u  we 
needed  to  apjieal  to  the  authority  of  names  in 
support  of  thLt  position,  wo  could  easily  aum- 
mou  a  formidable  array.  One,  however,  shall 
sufKce;  but  that  one,  fbr^itrcngth  of  intellect  and 
purity  of  moral  character,  is  equivalent  to  a  host 
of  ortUnary  names.  I  allude  to  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son. Were  not  the  fltet  well  known  and  fblly 
acknowledged,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
passage  I  am  about  to  quote,  its  peculiarity  of 
style  would  indicate  its  origin  with  an  almost  ab- 
solute certainty.  In  the  dedication  to  Barney's 
great  work  on  the  "  General  llwtory  of  Mu;sic," 
we  find  this  striking  passage :  "  The  science  of 
muMCol  sounds,  though  it  may  have  been  depre- 
ciated, oa  api>caliug  only  to  the  car,  and  offorduig 
nothing  more  than  a  momentary  and  fugitive  de- 
light, may  with  justice  be  coiLsiderod  an  the  art 
that  unite!;  corporal  with  iiitcUoctual  pleasures, 
by  a  Bpccios  of  enjoj'rafnit  which  gratifies  sense 
withotit  weakening  reason;  and  which,  there- 
fore, the  great  may  cultivate  without  dcbane- 
mcnt,  and  the  good  enjoy  without  depravation. 
Thone  who  have  moiit  diligently  contemplated 
tho  state  of  man  have  found  it  bc^t  with  vexa- 
tious, which  can  neither  bo  repelled  by  splendor, 
nor  eluded  by  obscurity;  to  tlio  nocc<sity  of 
combating  those  intrusions  of  discontent  the 
ministers  of  pleasure  were  indebted  for  that  lund 
reception,  which  they  have,  pcrhapH,  too  indis- 
criminately obtained.  Pleasure  and  innocence 
ought  never  to  bo  separated  ;  yet  wc  seldom  find 
them  otherwise  than  at  variance,  exnopt  when 
music  brings  them  together."  To  the  truth  of 
tho  last  remaik  of  the  great  moralist,  that  pleos- 
nxn  and  innocence  are  generally  at  variance,  ex- 
cept when  music  brings  them  together,  we  may 
surely  demur ;  and  C4^tainly  a  -moderate  expe- 
rience in  the  vraja  of  the  world  would  excite  in 
the  mind  of  every  serious  person  tiie  carueKtwiah 
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thftt  no  otlier  asaociationii  than  such  as  too  clutr- 
■etedrisad  by  pleaaura  in  etnnlanadan  with  iuno- 
ccnce  were  ever  oecwuoned  or  enoouiaged  by  this 
delightful  art.  But  the  assertion  that  mutnc 
unitoa  corporal  with  intoUcctual  pleasure,  and 
gralilieii  8Cii':e  without  weakening  reason,  and 
tberelorc  that  the  great  may  cultivate  it  with- 
out debasement,  and  the  good  cajoy  it  with- 
out dopravBtion,  ia  as  true  as  it  is  iorcible.  An 
opposite  conclurtion  -would  bo  at  war  with  our 
convictions  of  the  wisdom  and  benerolcnce  of 
the  Deity,  who  made  the  hearing  oar  uid  ibrmod 
the  melodious  Toico,  and  strung  the  soul  of  man 
with  chords  ever  responsive  to  the  influence  of 
Hwcet  sounds.  Mu-uc  is  as  truly  the  voice  of  na- 
ture as  speech ;  th^  is,  it  is  as  natural  for  man  to 
conroT  and  to  receive  the  movements  of  senti- 
ment by  the  influence  of  sweet  sounds  as  by  thn 
use  of  words.  And  when  I  eay  it  is  natural,  I 
mean  to  ascribe  this  arrangement  directly  to  the 
wiso  ordinance  of  the  Great  Being  who  framed 
us  OS  we  are.  It  was  he  who,  while  he  gave  us 
the  element  of  air  to  breathe,  gave  it  also  the  po- 
cnliar  qualities  by  which  it  convoys  the  vibra- 
tions of  sound ;  and  while  he  made  the  ear  to  re- 
ceive the  impulses  of  the  articulate  voice,  ren- 
dered it  susceptible  to  musical  intonations ;  and 
while  ho  made  the  wonderful  mechanism  by 
which  words  ore  uttered,  enabled  it  also  to  pro- 
duce effects  sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds.  The 
philosophical  theory  of  musical  sounds  is  very 
zcmarkable,  and  ^vea  the  clearest  evidence  that 
thrir  omploymont,  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
,man,  was  originally  designed  br  the  Almighty. 
In  iUustration  of  this  position,  t  will  instance  a 
few  of  those  laws  or  principles  of  sound  which 
have  been  discoreied  by  e^ieriment  and  jKOred 
by^  demtmstration.  In  music  there  is  no  meb. 
thing  as  a  simple  sound  ;  that  is,  no  tone  of  a 
musical  character  can  bo  produced  which  ia, 
strictly  speaking,  one  and  indivisible.  It  is 
capable  of  separation  into  distinct  constituent 
parts.  As  the  rays  of  light  are  the  result  of  the 
ccnnbinatiou  of  the  seven  primary  colors,  which 
can  bo  separated  by  the  prismatic  glass,  so  musi- 
cal sounds  are  themselves  combinationa  of  other 
soundi.  Kvery  tone  which  proceeds  from  a 
stringed  instrument,  as  a  violin,  a  harp,  a  piano- 
forto,  or  irom  a  pipe,  aa  a  flute,  or  on  organ,  or 
from  a  boil,  givsR  out  at  the  same  time  other 
Bounds  whijh  are  not  the  same,  but  yet  unite  so 
ai  to  form  one  whole  in  their  efibet.  In  a 
hell  thi'i  can  easily  be  praceived  when  it  is  tolled 
■lowly;  the  not*  sounds,  uid  immediately  after 
we  hear  others,  more  particularly  tho  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  and  seventeenth.  A  delicate  ear  will 
perceive  the  same  in  a  piano-forte ;  for  a  string 
sounded  In  ita  whole  lu^thi  the  parts  (tf  it  also 
sound  in  certun  exact  sections  or  mvinons  which 
bear  a  definite  proportion  to  the  whole.  Now,  in 
the  greater  of  these  divisions,  as  the  twelfth  and 
fifteenth  above  mentioned,  which  axe  most  easily 
perceived,  the  combination  is  harmonious ;  but 
in  the  lesser  and  intermediate  parts,  the  vibra- 
tkuiH  run  into  diacords,  and  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  ear.  Were  they  so,  thtxe 
could  be  no  such  effect  produced  as  muidc,  be- 
cause discord  would  be  as  frequent  and  aa  prom- 
inent OS  concord.  This  law  of  sound  hus  been 
adduced  by  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer  to 
■how  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this 
eoncBpondence  between  tlu  phyacal  nature  of 


man  and  the  constitution  of  the  material  world. 
"  There  is  another  jmrndential  circunutauce," 
flayshe,  *<in  the&eory  of  soondfl,  that  if  apipe 
is  blown  to  give  its  proper  note,  a  stronger  blast 
will  raise  it  to  its  octave,  dght  notes  higher. 
This  is  done  by  an  instantaneous  leap,  which,  if 
it  were  done  by  procession  ii?om  the  one  to  the 
other,  as  bodies  in  motion  rise  or  fiiU,  not  music, 
but  a  nois^  would  be  the  consequence,  most  dis- 
agreeable to  the  ear ;  to  which  nothing  is  more 
oflbnsive  than  a  sound  rising  or  filling  by  the 
way  of  the  whole  intermediate  space,  and  not  by 
first  intervals ;  for  that  is  a  principle  of  noises  as 
they  differ  from  notes.  Wo  find  music  as  a  work 
of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the  air,  which  is 
made  capaUe  of  iKwortionate  vibrations  to  de- 
light ua ;  and  in  men  degree  and  manner  as  to 
save  the  ear  from,  offence  and  interruption.  Mu- 
sic may  be  furthw  traced  as  the  work  of  God  in 
the  naturo  of  man ;  for  God  bath  nndoubtedlv 
made  man  to  sing  as  well  as  to  speak.  The  gih 
of  speech  we  cannot  but  <lerive  from  tho  Creator ; 
and  the  gift  of  singii^  is  from  the  same  Author. 
The  ftculty  by  winch  tho  vofco  forms  musical 
sounds  is  as  wonderful  as  the  flexures  of  the  or- 
gans of  speech  in  the  articulation  of  words.  Tho 
human  pipe  is  of  a  small  diameter,  and  very 
short,  when  compared  with  tho  pipea  of  an  or- 
gan ;  yet  it  will  distinctly  give  the  same  note 
with  the  pipe  of  an  or^na  M^t  foet  in  length. 
The  movEible  ports  which  are  around  jChe  pipe 
of  the  human  throat  hare  but  a  very  small 
range.  Yet  with  the  contraction  and  expan- 
sion of  which  the  whole  is  capable,  the  voice 
can  utter  a  scale  of  seventeen  degrees,  and 
sometimes  more^  and  divide  eadi  whole  tone  into 
muiy  pacts.  But,  mofs  than  this,  man  is  an  in- 
strument of  God  in  his  whole  ftame;  besides  the 
powers  of  the  in  forming,  and  of  the  ear  in 
distinguishing,  musical  sounds,  there  is  a  general 
sense,  or  sympathetic  feeling,  in  the  fibres  and 
membranes  of  tho  body,  which  renders  the  whole 
frame  susceptible  of  musical  emotion.  £vory 
person  strongly  tonched  with  music  must  be  a»> 
Bured  that  its  effect  is  not  confined  to  the  car,  bat 
is  felt  all  over  the  frame,  and  to  the  inmost  affec- 
tions of  the  heart ;  disposing  us  to  joy  and  thank- 
fulness on  the  one  hand,  and  to  penitence  and 
devotion  on  the  other.  It  is  a  very  wtdl-known 
experiment  in  music,  that  when  one  stringed  in- 
strument is  struck,  and  another,  in  tune  with  it,  is 
hold  in  the  hand,  it  will  be  feLt  to  tremble  in  ail 
ite  solid  parts,  and  one  instrument  bein^  sounded, 
another  will  respond  the  some  note,  if  in  tune 
with  it ;  thus  doth  the  frame  of  man  feel  and  an- 
swer to  instruments  of  music,  as  one  instrument 
answers  to  another.  Man,  then,  is,  as  it  were,  a 
musical  instrument  of  God's  own  fonnation ;  he 
has  music  in  his  voice,  his  ear,  his  whole  frame." 
And  the  thought  is  beautifully  expressed  and 
enlarged  by  the  poet  Cowper ;  "  There  is  in 
souls  a  s^'mpathy  with  sounds,  and  as  the  mind 
is  pitched,  tho  ear  is  pleased  with  melting  air9, 
or  martial,  briitk,  or  ^rave ;  some  chord  in  unison 
with  what  we  hear  is  touched  within  us,  and  the 
heart  replies.  As  music,  then,  has  its  origin  in 
tho  nature  at  man,  and  in  tho  constitution  of  the 
material  world,  which  has  been  assigned  as  the 
place  of  his  temporary  habitation,  wo  may  expect 
to  find  evidences  of  its  practice  wherever  the 
human  voice  has  been  heard.  Wo  hear  of  no 
peoploi  however  wild  and  savage  in  other  xe- 
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ipects,  wlio  have  not  music  of  Bome  kind  or  othw 
vith  which  wo  must  bui^)O60  them  to  bo  greatly 
delighted  by  their  constant  luc  of  it  upon  occa- 
sioua  the  most  opposite ;  in  the  temple  and  the 
theatre,  at  functal»  and  wcddiiiga,  to  f^ve  dig- 
nity and  Holemnity  to  fcstivalH,  and  to  excite 
mirth,  and  cheerfulness  and  activit}-  inthodaiicc. 
Music,  indeed,  like  TPj^ctation,  fiotirishcs  diifer- 
ently  in  different  climates,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  culture  and  encouragement  it  Tecei%'cu ;  yet 
to  loTO  such  music  as  our  ears  are  accustomed 
to  is  an  iu<itinct  so  generally  suhsistiug  in  our 
nature,  tlwt  it  is  not  wonderful  it  should  hare 
been  held  in  high  estimation  at  all  times." 
From  what  has  been  aaid  concerning  the  origin 
of  music,  it  urill  be  seen  that  we  could  not  for 
a  moment  assent  to  that  theory  which  would 
consider  this  noble  art  as  having  had  its  begia- 
uiu^  in  the  imitation  of  birds  or  other  aniimils, 
or  of  any  of  the  ordinary  sounds  of  nature. 
Thi'j  we  should  contidcr  as  an  hypotho^lii  Teiy 
degrading  to  him  who  was  made  lord  of  this 
lower  creation.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
indeed,  that  his  natural  love  of  imitation,  and 
the  delight  he  took,  in  listening  to  the  sweet 
songstress  of  the  forest,  prompted  him  to 
attempt  both  with  his  o\vn  Toice,  and  by  the 
help  of  mocliauical  appliances,  sounds  which  had 
so  often  given  him  pleasure.  And  it  Is  jiosMiblc 
that  the  idea  of  the  sliepherd's  pipe  may  have 
been  su^f^edted  by  the  whistling  of  the  wind 
among  the  dry  reeds,  and  that  the  lyre,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  instruments,  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  accident  that  llcnnes,  wandering  on 
the  ehoro,  struck  his  foot  upon  a  tortoise  shell, 
the  inner  parts  of  which  had  decayed,  except  a 
tendon,  which,  being  more  firm,  had  remained 
stretched  across  it,  and  thus  gave  the  hint  for  the 
formatiott  of  a  stringed  instrument.  But  the 
Sxst  music,  wo  believe,  proceeded  from  the  first 
and  moBt  perfect  of  instruments,  the  human 
voice  divine;  and  its  earUest  eflbrt  was  not  to 
imitate  the  vocal  powers  of  the  irrational  creation, 
but  to  emulate  the  harmony  of  heaven,  when,  at 
the  glorious  spectacle  of  the  new-created  world, 
the  morning  atoxs  nag  tofn^er,  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy.  The  great  jxtet  of  our 
language  has  reproiMtntod,  in  hu  immortal  work, 
our  drat  parent  as  having  heard  this  anthem  of 
tlie  celestial  choir,  and  wo  see  no  reason  for 
regarding  it  merely  as  poetical  fiction.  Tho 
angel  Kaphael,  in  the  seventh  book  of  "  Faradisc 
Lout,"  is  describing  to  Adam  the  work  of  cre- 
ation :  when  the  six  days*  work  were  ended,  the 
Almighty  Creator  returned  up  to  the  Ilouiic  of 
Heaven,  hi»  high  abode.  Thcoe  arc  the  words 
which  the  poet  giveu  to  tho  angel  when  ad- 
drOBHing  Adlun:  — 

"  Fp  he  radr, 
Tolloved  with  ■wtematlon  biiiI  tiit  sound 
SfmphimiDui  or  ten  thonnuid  horiH.  U»t  tuned 
Aucrlii'  harniimira  i  the  rurth,  the  air 
Knounded,         rcniFmb«r'>t,(hr  thoa  hMid'it  0 
Tbo  b«*Ten*anil  all  tha  coniMlatlinia  niu^ 
Tlw  Jilanrta  In  their  itatlon  llnentnjt  ahmtL 
■  WUb  thP  Maht  pomp  Muiided  J^ilbttt 
OpM,r<  «»*ilM«Ml  «Bl«,  (h.y  tniw  i 
Open, hwTeiw, yoT uTlpg noori i  wiIb 
Aa  uieat  CrMtor,  ftuai  hb  work  retBimd. 
Bo  Minit  Uwjr  I  andOia  empjiean  rung 
With  haUelidah*." 

Now,  while  to  tho  subsidiaries  of  this  gorgeous 
description  wo  ascribe  no  higher  authority  than 
^le  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  therefore  read 
lu9  woids  only  as  those  of  sacred  fiction,  we 
iMOd  not  Buppqsp  it  im^bablfl^  although  we 


make  it  not  an  article  of  fiaith,  that  our  first 
parent  learned  the  use  of  vocal  sounds  from  an- 
gelic rhoirs;  and  hence  we  may  say  wiA  the 
poet,  but  with  the  sentiment  of  uttering  almost 
iustorio  truth, — 

Tnini  hmTpn.fram  hearm,tho  aacrcd  aong  iN'guii.'' 

If  thus  derived  from  heaven  we  esteem  this 
noble  art  to  be,  should  not  its  highest  employ- 
ment be  the  snrice  and  worship  of  God  ?  and 
should  not  we  deem  it  a  wretched  and  criminal 
de<^dation,  when  its  powers  and  capacities  are 
mode  to  minister,  as  they  too  often  are,  to 
worldly  and  scnsiial  purposes  ? 

ART  OF  READEfG  PROM  A  SCOKE. 
Tho  mu-ticinn  who  sits  down  to  write  a  s>-ra- 
phony,  a  concerto,  an  opera,  or  any  piece  for 
Heveral  voices  or  biatniments,  can  only  form  an 
idea  of  the  effects  which  may  bo  expcrted  to 
result  £rom  his  labon  by  having  under  his  eyet 
all  tho  parti  which  concur  to  form  the  whole. 
The  process  which  ho  employs  for  this  purpotte 
is  extremely  simple;  it  couBtits  in  writing,  on 
HCpnrate  staves  in  each  page,  whatever  in  des- 
tined to  each  voice  or  to  each  iustrumenfT  and 
then  in  connecting  thc^io  ditfercnt  iitavcs  by  a 
brace,  and  by  barn  drawn  perpcudiculndy  across 
the  page.  TMs  union  of  the  different  portu  is 
called  ttarore,  Scores  arc  ncc&kiary  to  conductors, 
chorus  miuitcrs,  and  directors  of  concerts,  and 
indispensable  to  accompanitits ;  for  it  i»  only  by 
them  that  they  can  gather  any  idea  of  the  com- 
IKKiition  an  a  whole,  or  of  its  effects,  or  of  what  is 
assigned  to  the  di^jrcnt  voices  and  inbtruments. 
All  composers  do  not  lay  out  their  licored  in  the 
same  monnor.  'ITiero  are,  however,  certain  rules 
of  arrnngcmont  which  have  been  genraally 
adopted,  and  which  are  dictated  by  reason. 
Thus  the  voices  are  ranged  in  the  order  which 
they  occupy  iu  the  general  system  of  rounds ;  tho 
dcepcttt  afi  to  pitch  being  placed  lowest  in  tho 
page,  and  the  others  gradually  above  them. 
Iloncc,  in  a  chorus  for  four  voices,  the  ttoprano 
will  be  placed  above  the  contralto,  the  latter 
above  the  tenor,  and  this  laiit  again  above  the 
ba.-<3.  In  a  double  chorus,  the  four  parts  belong- 
ing to  the  tirnt  chorus  will  bo  arranged  as 
above,  and  immediately  beneath  Ihcm  tho  four 
parts  belonging  to  the  second  chorus.  In 
concerted  vocal  pieces,  as  a  quintet,  sex- 
tet, finale,  &c.,  all  the  v<nces  of  tho  same 

3)ecieii  are  ranged  above  each  other.  Thus  all 
10  troblos,  all  the  tenors,  all  the  bosses,  are 
assembled  in  adjacent  staves,  lite  order  gen- 
erally adopted,  in  vocal  pieces,  accompanied  by 
the  orcbcitra,  is  that  iu  which  all  the  lu-itrumeuts 
are  placed  above  the  voice  parts,  except  tho  boss, 
which  is  placed  below  them.  There  is  not  any 
positive  rule  for  arranging  ports  iu  scores  of 
uiiftruinental  compo^sitions.  The  fimt  arrange- 
ment of  the  folIowiiLg  is  that  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  of  Mozart ;  tho  cocond  tliat  of  Clicru- 
bini,  Beethoven,  and  the  modern  French  and 
(iermon  school ;  some  of  Haydn's  works  observe 
the  tliird  arrangement.  The  insatiate  thirst  after 
novel  effect  has,  of  late,  caui«cd  the  introduction 
of  many  other  instruments,  newly  invented,  and 
all  perhaps  good ;  but  tlicy  aie  joined  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  cla.sscj.  Thus  the  amaU 
flutes  are  joined  to  the  ordinary  or  concert  flute ; 
the  ophidndea  and  trumpets  with  sUdra,  Tilva% 
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or  keys,  fell  mthin  the  cla<«9  of  brass  instruments  ; 
the  triangle-),  cymbalt,  aud  great  druin  are 
xangod  by  t!io  side  of  tlio  kettle  druma. 


lit  ArroHifei'tetL 
Tint  Vi»liii, 
Stuiod  Violip. 

FlutM. 
lUllt.n.Jl. 

lliirn*. 

Ki-itlc  I>  nirt. 
VIottintrllA 
DDnbIa  BaM. 


FluW 

llautbnyi. 

Clariiieli. 

TruiiipeliL 

B:f«<»111. 

Tronibonr*. 
Ki'lllr  Druiilt. 
Firat  V[i>n>i. 
Spevnil  Vtolln. 
Ttaar. 

Double  UaM. 


Sd  Arraagemait, 
Kfttli-  Drum*. 
Trumpet*. 

TromltonM. 
Kluti-). 
limit  bo  I' 1. 
rim  -in^-tt. 
Il'iiwmi. 
Hml  Vl,.lin. 
StxT.ai  VkiUn. 
Alt'. 

Viol  rill  cf-1W 
Diiuble  B**t. 


ARTEMIRA.  ThLi  queen  wmaduHngubhcd 
mu-'ical  ladr.  She  took  Cairo  by  a  mu-<ical 
8he  wont  there  with  a  powerful  band 
of  ma»LC,  drums  and  trumpct-s ;  and  the  peoi>Ic, 
unarmed,  ran  in  throngs  to  bear  tbe  musiic,  while 
the  qucen't)  troops  tOL>k  poi:iC.^don  of  the  city. 

^UtTOT,  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  vioUimt,  waa 
bom  at  Bru:ieoL-  ou  the  4th  February,  181<3  ;  re- 
ceived bin  tlr;it  lft't:io&^  of  hi:i  &tha:,  who  wai  firHt 
homiat  at  the  theatre ;  at  the  ago  of  six  or 
Mren,  phtycd  in  public  a  concerto  of  Viotti ; 
im  leat  to  Pari-^.  and  made  a  page  in  the  royal 
chai>ct ;  took  the  second  prize  at  the  Conicrva- 
toirc,  at  the  age  of  12.  He  then  jicrformed  with 
saccc^'j  in  bis  native  city,  Loudon,  &c.,  and  then 
for  ttomc  time  waj  attached  to  orche  tra  t  in  the 
theati-c-i  of  I'arii).  But  the  desire  of  di:itingui'ih- 
ing  himself  led  him  to  xcnounce  thc;'c  situ- 
ations for  an  artiNtio  tourin  the  south  of  France, 
where  be  hud  briUiant  euccc-jh.  He  visited  the 
United  States  and  gave  concerts  with  &Imo. 
Ciuti  Damourcau,  iu  Itt44,  and  died  ;M>on  after  hid 
return  to  Europe.  Some  intCTe:<ting  particulars 
of  the  last  days  of  iVrtot  appeared  at  that 
time.  **Ho  nwdc,  the  year  previous,  a  jour- 
ney into  Italy  fbr  the  benefit  of  bis  health, 
and,  finding  it  somewhat  reestablished,  was 
auxioas  to  ^o  to  Madrid,  hoping  there  to.add  a 
flower  to  hiH  crown.  Ho  was,  however,  full  of 
sad  prciientimcats,  and  receiving,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  the  order  of  Leopold  from  the  King  of 
Sdl^um,  said  to  his  friends,  alUx  expreaaing  his 
pleasure  at  the  unexpected  distiuetion,  <  It  is  a 
crown  upon  a  coffin.'  At  Madrid  he  had  a 
IffiUiant  success ;  the  queen  wished  to  hear  him, 
but  at  one  of  his  Uut  concerts  ho  was  exposed  to 
a  correut  of  freezing  air,  and  the  cold  thiis 
caught  brought  on  a  mortal  illness.  Seeing  his 
end  approach,  the  poor  artiiA  wiahod,  at  least,  to 
die  in  France  and  was,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, tranflported  thither.  There  is  something 
in  these  details  which  hanuonixca  with  tho 
femiiunc  dchcacy  and  reined  sentiment  that 
distinguL^hcd  tbo  playing  of  Artot." 

ARTS,  FIXE.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  at 
Milan,  in  1797,  then  pushing  bis  wav  onward  by 
cea-ieloss  activity,  was  addressed  by  tbe  inspectors 
of  the  CoBserratory  of  Hudo  at  I^uis,  with  a 
request  to  use  his  iufluenee,  or  hia  power,  to 
procure  for  them  coUections  of  musical  compo- 
sitions from  the  Italian  towns.  In  hia  answer  is 
the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  Of  all  the  fine  arts,  music  is  that  which  has 
most  influence  on  the  passionit,  and  which  the 
legislator  ought  the  most  to  encourage.  A  musical 
oompoaition  of  an  intdlectual  character,  if  tiie 
wwi.  oi  a  master,  nevee  &ila  to  touch  the  feel- 
buca  i  mad,  it  liae  moze  influence  cm  the  mind 


than  a  good  moral  book,  which  conTinces  oar 
rca:>on,  but  doea  not  influence  our  haUts." 

ARTUFEL,  DAMIANTJR  D*.  a  Spanish  Do- 
minican, publLihcl  at  Vallodolid,  iu  ld72,  a 
treati'ie  on  vocal  church  music. 

AltTUS.  Coiurt  rau.'deiau  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  about  tho  year  1512. 

AUTUSI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  a  canon  of 

Bologna,  publLthcd,  in  159S,  a  work  called  "  The 
Art  of  CounIeri>oiiit,"  which  reduces  the  pre- 
cepts of  Ztirlino  into  a  corai)endium.  In  1603, 
he  gave  a  eoiitiuuatioTi  of  tliij  work,  in  which  ho 
trcnt't  more  c^peL-ially  of  tho  impcrfc-Cious  of 
modem  mudc.  In  ISOO  and  1601,  he  published 
some  further  tracts  on  inuaic.  Artu.'d  wLihed  to 
prove,  by  extract-^  from  celebrate  1  authors  of 
antiquity,  cjpeciall^  from  Pinto,  that  the  Greeks 
understood  mu  tic  m  parts ;  in  other  words,  the 
rulCH  of  counterpoint. 

AS.   (O.)  Aflat. 

ASAPIL   a  musician  of  tho  tribe  of  Levi,  in 

tho  ago  of  David.  Twelve  psalms  bear  hin  name, 
but  it  is  not  generally  thought  he  comported 
them.  Probably  he  set  them  to  mu^uc,  or  some 
of  hu  dc  K'cndaiits  did,  and  called  them  by  his 
name.  Kiug^  had  their  particular  music  and 
muidc  maiters;  and  Asaph  was  King  David's 
mu-flc  master.  Ho  taught  tho  swoot  singer  of 
IsracL 

ASCENDING  NOTES,  or  ASCENDING 
SCALE.   Thus :  — 


i 


ASCHENBREXN'ER,  CHRISTIAN,  was  bom 
in  1654.  Ho  was  a  celebrated  violiuLit,  and 
compftwd  six  sonatan,  which  he  preicnted  to  the 
emperor  at  Vienna,  and  was  recom^nsed  with  a 
chain  of  gold  and  a  medal.   He  died  in  1782. 

AS  DUR.   (G.)   A  flat  major. 

ASHE,  ANDREW,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
LLibume,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  about  the  year 
1759.  lUs  parents  sent  him  to  a  school  near 
AVoolwich,  in  England,  before  he  was  nuie  years 
of  age.  At  this  early  period  he  nhowcd  a  great 
dispoftition  for  music,  and  devoted  a  certain  sum 
of  his  weekly  allowance  to  the  mastfv  of  the 
artillery  band,  (who  occa.'uonally  att^dod  ihe 
academy,)  to  receive  lessons  on  the  violin.  The 
young  votary  made  such  progress,  that  in  a  ahort 
time  his  scliool-.ellows  prelerred  dandns  to  his 
fiddle  to  their  usual  gymnastic  exercises  between 
school  hours.  Ho  continued  at  thin  academy 
until  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year ;  at  this 
period,  a  lawi^uit,  which  had  been  pending  for  a 
number  of  years,  between  a  no^bohng  noble- 
man and  1^  grundiatbor,  terminating  to  the 
great  di-todrantage  of  the  latter,  tendered  it  in- 
convenient to  hue  parents  to  continue  thnr  son 
at  so  distmt  a  seminary,  and  caused  them  to 
renolve  on  his  return  to  Poland.  Previouid'y  to 
thiii  proposed  removal,  Coiuit  Bcntinck,  a  relation 
of  the  Portland  fondly,  and  a  colonel  in  the 
British  BCnice,  happened  to  be  riding  by  the 
academy  at  Woolwich,  and  perceiving  young  Ashe 
in  tears,  with  his  letter  of  recall  in  his  hand,  asked 
him  what  wis  the  matter;  he  zcplied,  eobbin^ 
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that  hia  fiunily  were  ruined  by  a  laTrsait,  and 
that  ho  wau  defdrod  to  return  home  to  Ireland,  an 
hifl  Mends  could  not  afford  to  hccp  him  any 
Ioniser  at  Woolndch.  The  humoue  nobleman, 
■truck  with  the  boy's  apparent  |^e5,  was  induced 
to  make  further  inquiry  about  him  £rora  the 
ma^itcr  of  the  academy ;  and  a  correipoudcQcc 
between  the  count  and  Uio  child's  poreutii  com- 
menced in  coufieriuenue,  which  tenninatcd  in 
young  Anbe's  removal  to  the  house  of  the  count, 
vho  Khortly  afta  took  him  to  the  Lilond  of 
Minorca,  where  hi-i  rc<^cnt  then  was.  'ITiere 
he  procured  for  him  instructions  on  the  vtoliu  by 
an  eminent  Italian  master,  under  whom  he  im- 
proved HO  much,  that  he  was  Hoon  looked  upon 
a  mu^iical  jirodigy  for  hia  age.  Ho  next  accom- 
panied hill  protector  iu  a  couiiiderablo  tour 
through  Spifin,  Portugal,  Franco,  and  Germany, 
and  fiiinUy  settled  with  him  on  *  his  edatct  in 
Ilnllnnd.  Here  young  Ashe's  education  was 
paid  particular  attention  to,  the  count  wiithing  to 
prepare  him  to  be  a  contidential  fler\'ant  on  his 
estatei;  but  the  hoy  was  too  far  advanced  in 
made,  and  loved  it  too  much,  to  permit  him  to 
pay  the  attention  rcquiidte  to  complete  himi'clf 
for  the  intended  office  of  land  steward.  lie  had 
now  acquired  a  pretty  gcnerul  knowledge  of 
various  wind  instrument!',  having  attended  the 
regular  practice  of  hit  imtron's  regimental  bond, 
with  which,  we  have  heard,  ho  even  U:>ed  to  do 
duty  in  Minorca.  About  thb  time  he  showod 
an  evident  dii{M»ttinn  for  the  flute ;  but  it  was 
then  so  limited  an  instrument,  that  alter  con- 
siderable application  he  relinquished  it,  in  r-on- 
sequeiioo  of  its  groat  im perfections.  Shortly 
alter  thifi.*the  Sicur  Vanhall  (brother  to  the 
celebrated  compowr  of  t^t  name)  arrived  at 
the  Hague  from  Lnndon,  and  brought  a  flute 
with  six  keys,  Vauhall  announced  a  concert,  in 
which  ho  v.-a^  to  perform  a  coueerto  on  this  flute 
with  «ix  keyi).  It  being  the  flnit  of  the>o  im- 
proved uistruinents  that  had  reached  Holland,  a 
genenU  curiosity  wa.s  excited  to  pco  where  theic 
keys  could  be  placed  on  a  flute,  and  no  cue  was 
so  actively  curious  iu  this  respect  a.-4  young  .^he, 
who  lost  no  time  in  offeriii|;  his  sci'^'ice:*  on  the 
violin,  and  prorai-dng  the  count's  patronage  of 
the  t^ncert,  which  he  accordingly  procured  for 
YunhaLL  These  additional  keys  on  Vntihali's 
flute  were  iu  hLs  hands  only  ornamental,  aft  he 
had  not  acquired  the  use  of  tiiom ;  but  when 
young  A^o  tried  them,  and  found  that  they  pro- 
duced all  the  half  notes  as  full  and  ronnd  as  the 
tnne^i  natural  to  the  instrument  in  its  unkcyed 
Rtnte,  he  made  up  his  muid  to  have  this  flute,  eoiite 
qui  route  ;  which  he  accomplished  at  a  con;udcrablc 
price,  by  the  count's  indulgence.  I'his  was 
about  the  latter  end  of  1774,  when  Ashe  had  not 
attained  hia  sixteenth  year.  From  that  period 
he  gave  up  the  violin,  and  deilicated  his  entire 
attention  to  Iiis  newly-acquired  purchase.  After 
some  months'  application,  the  celebratetl  Wend- 
ling,  auccecjor  to  Quantz,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
ma-itcr,  came  to  the  Hague,  of  whom  young  Ashe 
had  aomo  leLSSons;  but  on  his  second  visit, 
VeudUng  told  him  hii  new  flnto  im  a  bad  one, 
that  the  long  keytt  on  the  bottom  joint  spoiled  the 
instrument,  and  that  the  small  keys  wore  of  no 
u.>e,  particularly  in  quick  passages.  Thc-jo  ob- 
scrvatioui  o±'  the  master  not  conetponding  with 
the  hi^h  ideas  and  oxpcctstioui  the  scholar 
antertsuud  of  it*  excellence,  iudoced  him  to 


discontinue  hia  lessons  as  soon  as  a  proper  re- 
spect for  such  a  diatinguLshcd  master  would 
permit.  Our  yonng  aspirant  had  then  recouim 
to  hi-"  own  natural  genius,  and,  after  a  few  yearb' 
ince^iant  application,  became  tVe  admiration  of 
Holland,  chieily  from  the  uncommon  fulness  of 
his  tone  in  those  more  bbtttrusc  keys  in  mnsic, 
which  could  not  be  produced  from  the  fluto 
then  in  general  use,  and  which  perfection  was, 
erroncou.^y  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the 
per.brmer,  without  allowing  a  participation  in 
this  honor  to  be  due  to  the  great  improvem<Mit  in 
tlic  con-^tmction  of  "hii  in:!trumcnt.  All  this 
time  xVahe  continued  under  (we  may  call  it)  the 
patoi-nol  roof  of  hit  benefactor,  the  count;  but, 
as  ingratitudo  is  inherent,  iu  a  more  or  lean 
degree,  in  some  uaturet,  we  are  sorry  to  have  a 
particle  of  it  to  annex  to  the  subject  of  our 
pre  tent  article;  but  the  truth  i'*,  that,  flushed 
M'ith  the  admiration  he  experienced,  he  was 
anxious  to  launch  into  the  wurld  from  under  the 
roof  which  had  so  long  sheltered  him ;  and  the 
count,  who  saw  his  thoojghts  bv  his  demeanor, 
permitted  him  to  go,  on  a  han^ionie  Balary,  as 
family  mitsinan  to  iJic  late  IjadyTorrinijton,  then 
on  me  point  of  removing  from  Holland  to 
Bnin^cLs.  He  remained  in  Lord  Torrington'a 
family  until  that  nobleman  thought  proper  to 
reduce  his  establiHhment ;  and  wbh  next  engaged 
by  the  late  Txad  Dillon,  who  also  resided  ia 
Bnusela.  This  nobleman  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  opera  in  that  city,  and  wished  his  mu.'ucian  to 
have  the  situation  of  first  flute  in  the  opera 
orchestra,  to  which  a  demur  was  made  by  the 
Brabant  nobility  and  Flemish  subscribers  in 
gcueral.  Parties  ran  high;  but  there  being  at 
this  period,  177S  and  1779,  a  groat  number  of 
Enghsh  at  Brussels,  who  were  a  material  support 
to  the  opera,  they  demanded  a  pubUc  trial  of 
skiU  between  the  re^dcnt  flute  of  the  opera  and 
young  Ashe,  which  accordingly  took  place  at  the 
tii^t  rehearjol  of  the  sca-ion ;  and,  although  it 
was  admitted  that  the  Sicur  Vauhall  was  by 
fiir  the  most  experienced  musician  and  flute 
player,  yet  Aihe  gained  the  general  approbaiiou 
and  sitiuttion  by  his  superiority  of  tone,  for  which 
he  had  to  thank  the  imiirovcraent  of  his  addi- 
tional keys,  in  all  probahilitv,  more  than  any 
preference  of  embouchure.  In  school  of  musi- 
cal improvement  our  yonng  fluii^  remained  tor  a 
low  years,  when  an  mdi  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Whytc,  a  great  amateur  of  music,  exprcjsed 
the  intention  of  making  a  grand  continental  tour ; 
and  as  Athc  was  by  this  time  a  general  linguist, 
in  addition  to  his  flute  playing,  Mr.  Whyte  pro- 
posed to  take  Ashe  with  him,  which  was  too 
congenial  with  our  young  traveller's  disposition 
to  be  dcsUncd.  AAer,  howevo',  rdinquuhing  all 
his  engagements,  letters  called  Mr.  \Vhj-te  back 
to  Ireland,  and  A<!ie,  having  long  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  the  land  of  his  birth,  from  which  be 
had  been  abceut  since  his  infancy,  willingly 
accepted  Mr.  Wh^-tc's  offer  of  accompanying  Idm 
to  Dublin.  Not  long  after  his  airi^'al  iu  Ireland, 
he  waa  engaged  tax  the  Rotunda  concerts  in 
Dnblin,  which  were  then  brilliantly  supported. 
Here  Ashe  remoinod  a  lew  years,  end  the  great 
applau.'se  his  pcTibrmiuice  alwa)-s  met  with  waa 
a  stimulu^i  to  hia  further  imi)rovement.  His 
celebrity  having  for  r<omc  time  reached  Eugland* 
the  late  Mr.  Salomon  (who  had,iu  1791,  brought 
over  the  immortal  llaydn  fiv  hu  ooncecta  b 
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Hanorer  Sqnue,  and  was  anxious  to  hare  a  suit- 
able orchestra  to  execute  tluH  mcomparable  mo^- 
ter'a  symphonies,  which  wcro  comiXK«ed  expreaaly 
for  the-ic  concerts)  suspcaded  the  engagement  of 
his  principal  flute  until  be  had  the  opponuiiity 
of  bearing  A^o ;  which  was  afforded  him  the 
same  eummor,  he  beii^  engaged  to  pcrfotni  at 
the  Rotunda  concerts,  with  a  cclotnatod  violon- 
oello  plarct  of  the  name  of  Spomt.  Salomon 
waa  BO  lughly  pleased  with  Ashe's  intonation 
and  tone,  Uiat  he  gave  him  a  very  liberal  en<^e- 
moat  lor  IlauoTOr  Square;  and  accordingly,  in 
1792,  ho  made  his  first  public  appoanuico  in 
Loudon,  at  Solomou's  second  conceit,  iu  a  mau- 
uicript  concerto  of  his  own  eompoijtiou,  which 
was  replete  with  such  norclty  a.t  to  excite  very 
con-jidorablo  admiration.  After  this  favorable 
dobut,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  became 
and  remained  the  reigning  flute,  both  as  au 
oroheitra  and  concerto  player,  at  all  the  cstab- 
lishod  concwts  in  London.  Upon  the  abdication 
of  Monxaui,  A^ho  was  appointed  principal  flute 
at  the  ItaUui  Opota,  which  situation  he  held  for 
•erenl  years.  Ho  next,  on  the  demise  of 
Kamnini,  in  1810,  was  unanimously  elected 
directw  of  the  Bath  concerts,  which  ho  conducted 
with  great  ability  for  twelve  years ;  but,  iu  cou- 
sequence  of  the  times  being  unpropitioua  for 
public  undsrtakii^s,  was  induced  to  relinquish 
their  mauagemcnt  ui  the  Tfintcr  of  1821-2 ;  hav- 
ing, as  we  understand,  lo^t  a  considerable  sum 
by  the  lait  four  years  of  his  direction.  "  In  the 
year  ITtK),"  says  the  editor  of  the  London  Timet, 
"  Ashe  married  a  pupil  of  Kauszini,  whose  vocal 
•scollence  (aa  Mrs.  Ashe)  is  too  p^eroUy 
known  to  make  any  comment  from  wt  ucciKisary. 
"HieyhaTC  had  a  numerous  lamily,  nine  or  ten  of 
whom  aro  now  Uviug :  the  eldest  daughter  u  a 
very  tiuished  performer  on  the  harp,  but  is  not 
in  the  profejfuon,  being  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  property  in  the  West  Lidio.  Wo  have  fre- 
quently been  delighted  with  the  second  Mi^is 
Ariie's  accomplished  style  of  uiigiiig,  and  very 
raperior  performance  on  thepiano-^ortc,  although 
from  appearance  slie  is  not  yet  nuketcen.  Wo 
can  onl>'  speak  of  Ashe  us  an  author,  from  hav- 
ing heaid  mau^  of  hLi  flute  concertos  periormed 
by  himself,  which  abounded  with  now  passages 
£utcLtully  disperjod,  and  the  melodies  highly 
plca':ing.  The  reason  we  have  heard  a-t^ncd 
their  not  being  as  yet  given  to  tho  pubUc,  is 
a  teiiAciousncss  in  tho  compo^jcr  to  re.iGn-c  them 
for  his  own  performance :  but  we  undcr^nd  ho 
purpojCM  shortly  to  print  them,  when,  we  have 
no  doubt,  they  will  bo  cagorly  sought  after  by 
both  ditettanti  and  profcueors.  Wo  have  dedi- 
cated rather  more  stiace  to  this  article  than  we 
can  conmiianUy  aflbrd,  having  been  anxious  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  a  gentleman  so  highly  esteemed  as  &Ir. 
Ashe,  both  in  his  public  and  private  character. 
Ho  continued  in  full  possesidon  of  his  powers,  is 
in  robust  health,  and  we  have  heard  him  say  he 
has  been  but  a  bad  customer  to  both  law  and 
phync ;  never  having  expended  a  shilling  on  the 
iarnin,  and  only  a  uugle  guinea  i«e  to  the  latter." 

ASIIE,  MKS.,  wiSft  to  the  preceding,  woe  a 
good  singer,  and  for  some  yeara  sang  at  the 

oratorios  and  other  public  concerts. 

ASUE,  MISSES,  daughters  of  tho  preceding, 
iraio  Axodlent  pecfkiEnurj  on  the  harp  and  piano ; 


they  also  sang  pleasingly.  They  perfonnod 
before  the  London  public  in  1821. 

ASHLEY,  OEXEKAL.  a  celebrated  English 
vioUnbit.  His  father  wr4  the  manager  ot  tlio 
oratorios  at  Covent  Gordon  Thoatre,  which  per- 
formances he  led  with  great  ability  for  many 
years.  After  his  death,  his  sons.  General  and 
Charles  Athloy,  succeeded  him  as  joint  managers. 
General  Ashley  was  educated  iu  music  under 
(liar^ii  and  Barthelomon,  and  was  c^kracd  an 
excellent  perform  cr  on  hi:i  instrument.  He  was 
con:>idered  alM  as  the  bejt  modem  judge  of 
violins  and  violoncellos  ;  of  which,  in  the  latter 
YGars  of  his  liic,  he  had  a  very  valuable  eolloB- 
tion.    He  died  near  London  in  1818. 

ASHLEY,  JOHN  JAMES.  An  eminent  or- 
ganist and  singing  master.  He  presided  lor  seven 
years  at  the  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden,  whcro 
he  introduced  nutny  of  his  pupUs ;  among  whom 
were  Mrs.  Vaughant  Mrs.  Salmon,  Master  Elliott, 
C.  Smith,  and  other  &vorito  vocal  performers. 
He  was  in  early  Itfo  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated 
Schncter,  and  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  author  of  some  excellent  le**oiiB  for 
tho  piauo-forle,  canzonets,  &c.,  &c.  He  was 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  died  a  few  yeara 

SUICQ. 

ASHLEY,  CHAHLES,  brother  to  the  two 
preceding,  is  au  eminent  vioLoncdlist,  still 
living  iu  London.  Ho  is  one  of  the  original 
thirty  members  of  the  Philhannonio  Society. 

ASHLEY,  BICHARD.  younger  brother  of  the 
three  foregoing,  is  a  celebrated  tenor  play<9, 
residing  in  London.  He  waa  principal  tenor  at 
the  York  musical  festival  in  IS23. 

ASHLEY,  JOHN,  of  Bath,  received  his  mu- 
sical education  from  his  elder  brother,  Jo:iiah 
Ashley,  au  eminent  flutLtt  and  hautboy  player 
of  hid  day.  He  has  boon  a  performer  on  the 
bassoon  at  the  Bath  concerts  and  theatre  during 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  also  a  rocnEst  at 
tho  concerts.  Harmonic  Society,  and  Vauxhall  of 
the  same  city.  The  sister  art  of  poetry,  or,  as  ho 
has  termed  it,  rhifiniii^,  was  combined  with  the 
above  profe^ional  pui»utt'f,  af^  may  be  eccn  by  a 
volume  ho  published, called  "Trifles  in  Uhyrao.'* 
With  regard  to  mu.dc,  Ashley  never  a>pired  to 
any  thiug  great  in  composition ;  his  efforts  were 
confined  to  ballads  and  songs,  scrioun  and  comic ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  mis  MTitten  the  words 
to,  and  comj>osed  more  ot,  these  trifles  which 
have  been  nuug  by  omiiient  pcrfoimcrs,  and 
tavorahiy  received  by  the  public, '  than  any 
EuglLih  comporier  of  his  time.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  some  of  Ashley's  compositions  :  bal- 
lads, <*  Honest  Ben,"  "  Poor  Joe  Uie  Marine," 
"The  Sailor's  Creed,"  "The  Heart  tiiat  o'cr- 
flows,"  "  Poor  Orphan  Maid,"  "  Tom  and 
Sumn,"  "  Unaiumity ; "  songs,  "  England's 
King,"  "  Bundle  of  Proverbs,"  "  Rhyme  with- 
out Reason,"  "  Bouey  at  Bavonne,"  *'  Origin  of 
Old  Bachelors,"  "  Wonderful  Song,"  "  L^ids  of 
the  Ocean,"  &c.,  &c. 

ASHWELL,  T.  A  church  composer  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Vm.  and  Edward  VL  Many  of 
his  works  are  still  preserved  at  Oxford. 

ASH  WORTH,  an  EngUsbman,  wrote  an  in- 
troduction to  the  art  of  singing  about  tho  year 
1787. 
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AS  HOLL.   A  flat  miuor. 

ASPEKGES  ME.  (L.)  Tba  i^ening  of  the 
mass. 

ASPREZZA.   (L)   Withdrpieas;  coareely. 

ASSAI.  (I.)  Very;  as,  adayio  aatai,  vtary  slow. 

ASSOLUTO.  (I.)  Solua;  alone.  OncToice, 
without  any  accompaniment. 

ASIOLi^BOXIFAZIO,  was  bom  at  Correggio 
about  Uie  year  1760.  About  the  year  1796.  M 
wttnt  to  Loncloi],  whore  he  rcmuned  some  fime, 
and  thcu  returned  to  Milan,  and  was  appointed 
clukpcl-maater  and  chamber  moiuciaii  to  the 
King  of  Italy.  In  1308,  a  new  consorTa- 
tory  was  e3tabllsh(?d  at  Naples,  to  the  direction 
of  which  Asioli  was  appointed  by  the  king. 
Among  his  numerous  dramatic  and  vocal  works, 
the  foUowing  liat  is  given  by  Gerbra :  Ist,  "  La 
Votubile,"  opera  bu& ;  2d,  "  II  Ratio  di  ProSer- 
piaa,"  intmnczzo,  1785 ;  .3d,  "  Six  Italian  Duets," 
London,  179i3i  4th,  "Six  Italian  Airs,  in  the 
Style  of  Caiizonots,"  Loudon ;  5th,  "  T'aria:,  p. 
il  (Jemb.  aalC  Aria,  JJ  anw  Bettbial  a  me'l  ha 
fatta,"  Vienna ;  6th,  "  OUavino  a  2  V.  2  Ft.  2 
f'wte.  Fa§. «  Ve."  Vienna ;  7th,  Capriccio  p.  Piano 
F.,"  Op.  1,  Zurich,  1803;  8th,  "3  AriettecoW  aoc. 
d*  Piano  F.,"  Op.  2,  Zurich  ;  9th,  "  Capriccio  p. 
Piano  o  4  Mani"  Op.  3,  Zurich;  10th,  "Ca- 
priecio  p.  Piniia  F.,"  Op.  5,  Zurich,  1803  ;  11th, 

3  Arii'tU  coif  acc.  di  Piano  F.,"  Op.  4,  Zurich, 
1803;  12th,  "3  Diietti  p.  2  Soprani  colC  acc.  di 
Piano  F^"  Op.  6,  Zurich;  13th,  "La  Campana 
di  Morte,  Sonetio,  coif  accomp.  di  Piano  F,," 
Zurich,  180$.  There  are  several  other  vocal 
workfl  of  Afiioli,  some  of  which  are  published  by 
Birchnll  in  Loudon,  and  evince  a  taste  in  melody 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  randeni  Italiau  com- 
pftiCTM.   Ho  uerer  attemiitod  the  more  severe 


five  years  that  he  gave  any  indications  of  that 
decided  bent  which  his  miud  has  since  taken ; 
but  the  marks  of  genius  he  then  discovered  were 
BO  evident,  that  Mr.  A'^ull  determined  to  under* 
take  lumselT  the  care  of  his  education  in  music, 
and,  forc'ceing  the  advantages  to  which  it  mi-^ht 
lead,  devoted  the  whole  of  his  rime  and  attention 
to  that  object.  The  fruit  of  his  care  and  assi- 
duity is  apparent  in  the  surprising  talent  whidi 
youi^  Aspull  now  displays.  The  instrument  on 
which  he  performs  is  the  piano-foi-tc,  at  which 
he  does  not  usually  sit,  his  stature  being  so  small 
as  to  reuder  the  position  of  standing  that  which 
gives  him  the  mosst  perfect  command  of  the 
instrument.  His  fingers  arc  extremely  short, 
even  for  hit  age ;  with  the  left  hand  he  cannot 
reach  an  octave  so  as  to  press  down  the  two 
notes  which  form  it  at  one  time,  and  is  only 
enabl^  to  do  so  with  the  right  haud  with  mur^ 
tUfficulty,  and  by  depreaaing  the  wrUt.  The  im- 
pediment thus  formed  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
mcro  mechanical  difficulties  pf  tlie  piano-tbrte 
will  bo  perfectly  understood  oy  all  those  who 
have  ever  attempted  that  instrument ;  but  they 
have  not  prove uted  young  Aapull  from  conquer- 
ing the  most  complex  and  rapid  paasages  that 
have  over  appeared  in  the  form  of  musical  com- 
position. With  some  alight  allowance  only  for 
those  passages  requiring  greater  strength  than 
that  to  which  his  Uttlc  frame  is  adequate,  or 
combining  more  diHtant  intervals  than  hit  fingers 
can  possiUy  command,  than  ia  no  difficulty  of 
oxecutaon  that  can  stop  him  for  a  moment.  The 
compositions  of  Kolkbreuncr  and  Moschele^ 
prepared  for  displaying  in  public  tlic  manual 
skill  of  tho30  celebrated  profojsors,  are  played 
evidently  without  the  smallejt  effort  by  thi;i  cx- 
traonlinary  child.  He  has  al^^o  made  himself 
mnutcr  of  a  piece  of  most  singular  dilfieulty,  by 


were  in  poetry,  as  compared  with  Horace  and 
Virgil ;  as  true  muiiic  di  camera,  they  will  very 
long  be  admired. 

ASOLA.  or  ASULA,  GIpVANNI  MATTEO. 
A  composer  church  music  at  Verona,  between 
the  years  16G5  and  1600. 

ASOR.  An  ancient  instrumcut,  very  much 
re  ^embling  the  quadrangular  Ijtb. 

ASPELMEYElt,  or  APPELMEYER,  FRANZ, 
musician  to  the  emperor,  and  ballet  composer  at 
Vienna,  died  in  1786.  He  composed  some  inatru- 
mental  music  and  two  operas. 

ASPULL,  GEORGE.  The  London  Muaicai 
World,  for  1825,  contains  the  loUowing  notice  of 
thia  extraordinary  youth  :  "  In  tho  more  select 
musical  clrclen  of  London,  there  has  been  unob- 
trusively stealing  uito  notice  a  child,  in  whom  Ls 
developed  so  early  and  so  extraordinary  a  talent 
for  music,  UtaX  tiio  most  iastidious  predict  tor 
him  a  reputation  of  the  higho:it  order,  and  speak 
of  him  as  a  genius  bom  to  beatow  a  character  for 
eminence  in  that  art  which  has  hitherto  been 
withheld  bv  foreigners  from  the  natives  of  this 
country.  Ilia  father  was  formerly,  we  uuder- 
KUmd,  in  buKUiess^  but,  not  being  successful  in 
the  j)ur>uit  he  at  first  chose,  was  compelled  to 
ittiort  to  mu:iic  as  a  profoasion,  and  by  diligent 
and  suc(«aful  practice  has  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  a  peribrmer  on  the  violin.  It  was  not 
till  his  sou  had  oouoidciably  passed  the  age  of 


order  of  composition ;  but  his  works  are  in  muiiic  '  a  foreign  composer  whoso  name  is  Czemy,  and 
wlmt  those  of  Propertius,  CatuUusi,  and  Hbullus   who  wrote  it  as  a  trial  of  skill  for  oU  the  - 

*  "  eminent  proiewwrs  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to 

combine  all  the  mechanical  niceties  of  execution 
of  which  the  instrument  ia  euiiceptible.  This 
piece,  cousLitiug  of  only  one  movement,  occupies 
nearly  forty  pagoi  of  printed  music,  evczy  one  of 
which  is  crowded  wi^  rapid  divisions,  intricate 
modulations,  and  the  most  chromatic  passages 
that  the  art  of  the  composer  could  deviuc.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  complexity  of  this 
movement,  by  the  loct  that  some  of  our  most 
eminent  proleisors,  to  whom  it  has  been  shown, 
have  shrunk  from  the  attempt  to  play  it.  But 
the  mochanicol  skill  of  vouug  AsptUl  is.  that 
which  has  Itsast  surprised  tliose  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  perform.  A  child,  with 
a  certain  cleverness  and  quickness  of  ports,  may 
be  taught,  by  repeated  elfnrtf,  to  conquer  the 
greate:it  intricacies,  and  when  conquered,  there 
will  remain  nearly  the  same  impression  from 
them  which  results  on  viewing  an  exhibition  on 
the  tight  rope,  or  the  antic  tricks  of  the  unfbt- 
tnnate  pupils  of  the  posture  master.  Mr. 
Atpull'a  pupil  is  not  of  this  class ;  the  boy's 
mind  evidently  participates  in  all  that  his  hand 
executes.'  A  passage  which  he  is  compelled  to 
leave  imperlect,  through  a  defect  of  physical 
power,  does  not  stop  or  disconcert  bim,  as  it 
would  an  ordinary  pupil,  but  he  psBses  on  to 
the  next,  and  is  as  certain  to  give  it  with  ^ect 
as  if  himself  had  composed  it.  Short  as  the 
period  is  which  young  iS^ipaU  has  devoted  to  tha 
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titudy  of  mnsic,  he  has  cultivated  every  style,  and 
all  with  auncow  ;  in  the  e  are  includpil  the  con- 
certos of  Handel,  and  the  fugues  of  the  Bachs 
and  Scarlatti ;  t'lau  which  latter,  perhaps,  no 
work?  cnuld  poidbly  bo  selected  \C3a  accciKtble 
to  a  jumiUo  student.  Young  AspuU  united 
with  dieio  tho  talent,  irhiijh  ii  rare  aipon!;  pro- 
fc-iwr!',  of  extempore  playiii;;;  at  which,  li'  per- 
mitted to  do  ;io,  ho  Will  pa-is  bourx,  and  with  a 
fluency  that  would  indicate  maiical  notoj  to  be 
that  vehicle  by  which  he  could  bort  cxpre  w  hi-s 
idea-).  Wo  ou^ht  not  to  omit  to  state  of  him, 
that  ho  nng-)  ballads  to  Ids  own  accompaniment 
on  the  pinno-forte,  in  a  voice  thin  and  weak, 
owing  to  hid  ostremo  youth,  but  with  peculiar 
taste  and  d^cate  expression.  Hii  appearance 
and  behavior  do  not  dilTer  from  tho^to  of  other 
children  of  the  euune  a<;e  ;  but  his  manner,  when 
pciiorming  on  the  piano-forte,  19  that  of  a  poison 
deeply  attentive.  The  moat  rapid  and  involved 
passages  do  not  prodnco  a  cl^igc  of  comito- 
nancc,  nor  any  sign  of  ofTort.  Littlo  study  is 
requisite,  even  for  the  mmt  elaborate  pieces ;  and 
those  of  ordinary  difficulty  he  can  execute  at 
once,'  on  being  permitted  to  cast  his  eye  over 
them  bolbie  taking  hia  station  at  tlie  piano- forto. 
Certainly  this  duuL  bears  about  him  prognmtica 
of  bitnie  eminence,  which  could  not  have  been 
greater  or  mote  concludvo  in  the  person  of  Mo- 
xart  himself.  In  February,  1825,  Master  Aspull 
was  introduced  to  hi*  maje;ity  and  a  party  of  dis- 
tiugouhed  peraouages  at  Windsor,  when  he  do- 
lighted  the  company  for  two  hours  with  his  por- 
formanccj.  Uc  played  many  of  the  most  difficult 
compoiiitiona  on  the  piano-forte,  with  a  power  of 
execution  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced professors,  and  with  a  taste  and  feeling 
which  no  practice  alono  can  give.  The  king, 
duruig  the  whole  perlbrmance,  expressed  iua 
TOObt  unqualified  delight,  and  bejtowed  upon 
thLi  intcrciLing  boy  that  encouragement  and 
commendation,  which,  to  the  Mends  of  this  pbe- 
nomonon,  arc  doubly  valuable,  £tom  his  majcHty'ii 
exalted  tank  and  scicntitlc  knowled|rc ;  audautho 
greatejt  proof  of  his  majcoty'a  opiiuon  of  him,  he 
commanded  hh  attendance  at  the  castle  the  fol- 
lowing evening,  to  have  another  opportunity  of 
witiicjiiing  hid  power,).  The  Princess  AugUHta 
was  equally  delighted  and  ustoniiihed  by  the 
genius  of  ttus  child,  and  coudeaccndingly  turned 
over  the  leavei  of  Iiis  bookn  during  the  whole 
pcribrmancc.  In  addition  to  lib  duiplay  on  the 
piano,  Master  AspuU  saug  four  songs  in  a  stylo 
wliich* called  forth  the  rao.it  enthuaiajtic  pLiudila," 
He  died  20th  August,  lfi32. 

ASS>LVY£R.  Composer  of  some  quintets  and 
other  iniitrumcntal  music  for  the  piano-lorte,  &c., 
at  Vicuna.    (Wes^el  and  Stodart's  Oat.  1822.) 

ASSOIJCI,  CHARLES  COYPEAU  D',  a 
^%nch  composer  tor  the  theatre,  died  in  l(i79, 
M  Pans. 

ASSUNI  or  ASUNI,  GHILLINI  DI.  A 
composer  for  the  flute  and  guitar.  Preston 
published  some  of  his  music  about  the  year 
1795.   (See  altio  Clemeuti's  Cat.  1823.) 

ASTARTl'A  GENTs'ARO,  is  celebrated  both 
as  a  serious  aud  comic  compiler,  but  particularly 
the  latter.  His  natural  and  agreeable  style  con- 
ciliated the  &Tor  of  the  public,  although  the 
oi^sion  of  the  ctmnoluHOuiB  was  not  alwa}*s  eqnal- 
10  -i 


ly  fevorable.  His  air,  "  Come  lasciar  poas'io," 
was  uaiversally  snug  and  applauded.  HLi  operas 
were,  "  Ixi  Contcssa  di  Bimbinpoli,"  1772;  "Li 
Vhionari,"  1772;  "  Fiite:se  tFAmore,"  1773;  "/ 
Marito  cKe  nnn  ha  MnglU,"  1774;  "La  Critica 
Teairals,"  1775;  "It Mtxhdella Luna,"  1775;  "£a 
Dama  inutjinaria,"  1777;  "  L' Imla  tii  Bemjoli," 
1777  ;  "AnniiLi,"  1777;  and  "Circe  s  Uliane," 
which,  in  1787,  was  given  under  this  title,  in 
all  tho  theatres  of  Germany,  ai  a  new  piece, 
Neither  the  nature  nor  the  number  of  the  com- 
poiiitions  of  this  nuL-iter  entitle  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  classical  compo.iors ;  but  he  is 
worthy  to  be  placed  at  tho  head  of  tho  second 
claas  of  the  musicians  of  Italy. 

ASTER,  DAVID.  A  Oerman  oigonist  and 
volunuuous  comjioser  at  the  boginniug  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

A8TIRR.  A  French  composer  at  the  b^m- 
ning  of  the  lost  century. 

ASTON*.  An  English  oi^ani<it  and  composer 
in  tho  time  of  Henry  \1IL  Some  of  bis  muuc  is 
proiervcd  at  Oxford. 

ASTORGA,  BARON  EMAXUELE  D',  a 
Sicilian,  compoaed  an  elegant  and  refined  "  Siabat 
Mater,"  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  in  tho 
first  volume  of  Latrobo's  selection  ;  also  several 
cantatas,  which  were  much  celebrated.  He  came 
to  ^glond  some  time  in  the  begiuning  of  the 
last  century,  and  posHcd  one  or  more  winters 
in  London.  Dr.  Bumcy  states  tho  three  best  of 
Astorga's  cantatas  to  be  "  Quando  peaso,"  "Torne 
Aprile,"  and  "  In  questa  core."  In  thcic,  he  aaya, 
there  ore  expression,  grace,  aud  Bclencc,  devoid  of 
pedantry. 

ASTORGA,  J.  O.,  published  at  London,  in 
1769,  six  trios  for  the  Itutc^  and  In  1780,  some 
Itidian  ariettos. 

AOTRUA,  GIOVANNA,  of  Turin,  was  an  ox- 
celleut  singer,  at  first  in  the  service  of  the  Sar- 
dinian, and  subsequently  of  tho  Prussian  court- 
Si  10  died  in  1758,  in  her  thirty-third  year. 

ASULA.    See  Asola. 

A  TEMPO,  or  A  TEMP.  (I.)  In  time.  Of 
riimilar  signtflcaition  with  a  battuta;  and,  like 
that  exproision,  seldom  used  but  when  the  regu- 
lar measure  has  been  de-ugnedly  interrupted. 
AMien  there  has  been  some  short  relaxation  in 
the  time,  a  temp,  or  a  tempo,  denotes  that  tho  per- 
former must  return  to  tho  original  degree  of 
movement. 

A  TEMPO  DI  GAVOTTA.  (1.)  An  expres- 
sion denoting;  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
it  placed  is  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  a 
gavot.   Sco  Gavotta. 

A  TEMPO  GIITSTO.  (1)  In  cqmil  and  jnijt 
time.  An  expit»sioa  gcncriJly  applied  to  the 
manner  of  performing  a  steady,  sound  move- 
ment ;  a  movement  le^  direct«d  to  the  feelings 
^an  to  tho  judgment ;  more  scientific  than  im- 
passioned. 

ATH/VNASIUS,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  died 
in  the  year  372.  He  irrote  some  works  relating 
to  church  music. 

ATHEN.EUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  was  born 
in  the  year  160.  In  the  fourth  book  of  hia  works* 
he  treats  of  music,  musiciauB,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. 
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ATHER^ANE.  A  composw  of  somo  piano- 
forte music  published  in  London,  (dementi's 

Cat  1823.) 

A  TRE,  or  A  3.    (I.)   For  tl^ree  voices. 

AXIS.  A  good  flute  pUyer.  bora  at  St.  Do- 
nmigo  about  tho  year  1715.  lie  rended  chiefly 
iu  Franco,  and  composed  much  iuntrumentol 
music. 

ATTACCATO  SUBITO.  (I.)  To  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

ATTACCA,  ATTACCA  SLTJITO,  (L)  implies 
that  tho  performer  must  directly  commence  the 
following  moTomcut. 

ATTENDANT  KEYS.  According  to  Boyco 
and  Callcott,  attendant  keys  are  the  keyn  on  the 
fifth  above  and  fifth  below  (or  fourtii  aboro) 
any  fnvon  key,  which  in  modulation  are  intro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  a  new  flat  or  uharp  to 
the  ^^naturo.  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  hit  ci-iay  ou 
tune,  pro|>oac»  a  sriitcm  of  eighteen  uotci  on  tho 
octave,  which  shijl  make  tlio  keys  of  C  mtijor 
and  A  minor,  with  the  attendant  keys,  or  six 
auxiliary  eetioi,  perfect,  in  their  .harmony, 
throughout. 

ATTERBUIIY.  A  celebrated  English  glee 
cnmposer  in  the  latter  half  of  the  la:(t  century. 
HU  most  papular  works  were,  *■  Come,  let  us  all 
a-Maving  go,"  glee,  four  voices ;  "  With  horns 
and  boundU  in  choru.i,"  catch,  three  voices ; 
"Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away,"  round,  three 
voices ;  "  Sweet  ennlaver,"  round,  throe  voices  ; 
"  Joan  said  to  John,"  catch,  three  voices ; 
"  Lay  that  eullen-gailand  by,"  glee,  three  voices ; 
"  Come,  fill  the  board,"  glee,  four  voices;  "  O, 
thoa  sweet  bird,"  glee,  four  voices ;  and  Adieu, 
yo  streams,"  glee,  four  voiceA.  (BirchaU'a  and 
dementi's  Cat.)  Attcrbury  died  daring  the  pet- 
ibrmance  of  one  of  bis  benefit  eoncerU. 

ATTEY,  JOHN.  An  English  composer  of 
some  songs,  published,  early  m  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  a  collection  entUled  "  Ayrea  of  fonr 
and  more  Parts." 

ATrnJO.   See  Auoan. 

ATTO.  (1.)  Act  The  word  orto  is  found  in 
all  Italian  operas,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the 
words  expressive  of  the  ordinal  numbers ;  as,  aUo 
prima,  act  the  first ;  aOo  teoondo,  act  the  second ; 
atto  terzo,  act  tho  tiiird.   Sec  Act. 

ATTO  DI  CADENZA.  (I.)  An  act  of  cadence. 
This  expression  denotes  that  disposition  of  the 
ports  which  indicates  a  cadence;  as  when,  at 
the  end  of  a  strain,  tho  bass  rises  a  fourth,  or 
&Us  a  fifth. 

ATTOM,  ATTRICL  (L)  The  principal 
singers  in  an  opera. 

ATTWOOD,  ;^H0MA9,  was  bom  in  the  year 
17(i7.  AVhcdEl^i^  ycarii 'bf  age,  he  was  admitted 
a  chorister^'  mi  chapel  royal,  and  received  tho 
rudiments  of  his  musical  education  under  Dr. 
Nares,  (the  master  of  tho  chapel  boys,)  and  his 
RueocBsor,  I>r.  Ayrton,  xemMning  under  thdr 
tuition  about  five  years.  AVhen  Attwood  had 
attained  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  so  fortunate 
a.t  to  perform  at  Buckingham  House  before  tho 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  who  most  graciously  uroposod 
to  send  him  to  Aaly,  to  utudv  under  the  cele- 


brated masters  of  that  school,  and  for  thli  pnr- 
posie  settled  a  handaomo  income  upon  him, 
paid  out  of  his  royal  highneu's  private  purse^ 
for  the  whole  period  of  his  absence  &om  Eng- 
land. This  unlooked-for  patronage  and  bounty 
was  remembered  with  tho  deepest  scnGic  of 
gratitude  by  Attwood,  who  ascribed  to  that  gen- 
erous act  hLi  sulxiotiuent  profoKuonal  succei!''09. 
In  tho  year  1783,  he  accordingly  vent  to  Naples, 
where  he  readed  two  years,  receiving  inttruc- 
tionn  during  that  time  &om  Fitippo  Oiniuo 
aud  LatUla.  From  Xaplcri  ho  wont  to  Vicuna, 
where  he  was  so  tbrtunatc  at  to  become  the  pupil 
of  tho  celebrated  Mozart,  under  whom  he  litudiod 
till  tho  year  1786,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
His  royal  highness,  still  mofH  nobly  and  gen- 
erously continuing  his  patronage,  nominated  .\tt- 
wood  one  of  the  muiicians  of  his  chamber  band, 
to  which  the  celebrated  Schiocdcr  was  at  that 
time  attached.  Soon  after  the  mairiagc  of  the 
Duke  of  York  with  the  Princc;i3  Royal  of  Prus- 
Bia,  Attwood  was  applied  to  by  the  duke  to 
instruct  her  royal  h^nueas  in  music.  Un  the 
arrival  of  the  Princoas  of  Wales  in  England,  he 
won  oLiO  sclcc-tcd  by  his  munificent  patron  to  be 
her  royol  higUnosa's  musical  instructor.  In  179J$, 
Attwood  succeeded  Joncii  em  or^uLtt  of  St.  Paul's 
Catlicdral;  aud,  in  179(i,  obtamcd  the  futuation 
of  composer  to  his  majesty's  chapels  royal, 
succeeding  the  late  Dr.  Dnnuis.  Lastly,  in 
1821,  his  majesty  added  to  uio  numerous  in- 
stances of  royal  lavor  already  shoA\-n  him,  and 
which  ho  had  continued  through  so  loi^  a 
period,  by  appoiutui^  Attwood  to  the  situatioa 
of  or^auidt  of  tho  private  chapel  iu  the  Pavilion 
at  Brighton.  All  tho«e  situations  ho  is  sud  to 
have  liad  tho  gratiticatiou  of  obtaining  eithec 
directly  from  his  majesty,  or  iu  consequence  of 
his  majc:tty'a  generous  reco mmon datiou.  For  scv^ 
oral  yeoTH  Attwood  devoted  much  of  his  timo  to 
dramatic  music,  in  which  he  was  so  eminently 
successful,  that  the  public  experienced  a  great 
loss  when  ho  thought  fit  to  change  tho  line  of  his 
studios.  IIo  composed  several  operas,  of  wliich 
the  following  were  the  most  popular :  "  'I'he 
Prisoner,"  "The  Marines,"  "The  Adopted 
Child,"  •<  The  ^ug^lors,"  and  "  Tho  Castle  of 
Sorouto."  Among  lus  other  works,  the  follow- 
ing are  tho  groatcjt  favoritea  with  the  public, 
viz.  :  songs,  "  Tho  Soldier's  Dream,"  "  llio 
Adieu,"  "  Sweet  Charity,"  and  "  The  Conveut 
Bella  J "  glees  and  trios,  "  The  Cur.ew,"  "  In 
peace  lovo  tunes,"  "  To  all  that  breathe,"  "  Quat 
j|fi/ensib,"and"0.heavculysymt)athy."  Attwood 
has  further  produced  eeventl  pieces  of  cathedral 
music  ;  and  of  late  years  has  employed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  in  this  species  of  compo- 
sition. In  virtue  of  his  office,  as  composw  to  the 
chapds  royal,  ho  wrote  the  corouation  anthem, 
"I  was  glad,"  which  was  pwformed  at  the  coro- 
nation of  Ueorge  IV.  In  speaking  of  thia  compo- 
sition, a  modem  critic  observos,  "  Wo  have  tre- 
quonUy  heard,  Irom  persons  of  undoubted  author- 
ity, that  Attwood  has  a  profound  knowledge  of 
orchestral  oflbcts,  and  we  now  liave  a  proof  of  the 
fact  before  us.  In  particular,  we  adtuLce  the  use 
which  he  haa  mado  of  the  wind  inatnmunits. 
Ilis  admirable  disposition  of  them  is,  indeed, 
worthy  of  a  pu^ul  of  Mozart"   He  died  in  1838. 

AUBADE.  (F.)  A  concert  given  iu  tho  morn- 
ing, in  the  open  air,  aud  under  the  windows  of  the 
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party  whom  it  is  intended  to  celebrate  or  entor- 
tain.   See  Sbbbkasb. 

ATTBERLEX,  S.  G:,  -vna  Utihr  at  TaUi^cii 
in  1802.   Ho  has  composod  many  allemandcsy&c 

AITBER,  DANIEL  PRAITCOIS  ESPRTT, 
boTu  at  Cnen,  the  29tli  of  January,  1784,  on  a 
journey  which  his  parents  made  to  that  citjf, 
was  the  son  of  a  print  8oUer  of  Paris,  who  was  in 
easy  circumstances.  Endowed  with  a  most  hwpy 
dLtposition  for  music,  M.  Aubw  first  studied  this 
■rt  ail  an  object  of  pleasnze.  After  having  learned 
to  play  upon  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 
Ladumcr,  he  wa.i  Bent  to  London  to  pursue  the 
proi'cu:iion  of  a  merchant;  but  being  soon  dis- 
gusted with  a  Hituation  for  which  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  been  bom,  he  returned  to  Paris. 
Boinj;  well  receiTcd  by  tius  public  because  of  his 
talents  and  genius,  he  be^n  to  make  himself 
known  by  some  small  compositions,  such  aa  ro- 
mances, some  of  which  met  with  success.  A  trio 
fat  the  piano,  violin,  and  Tioloncello,  which  he 
published  about  the  same  time  at  Paris,  proves 
that  he  could  treat  instrumental  music  with 
ability.  But  some  other  more  considerable  works 
BOOS  increased  his  reputation  among  artialR.  Ho 
was  on  intimate  friend  of  Lamare,  the  celebrated 
violoncellist,  who  had  a  style  alt<^ethor  peculiar 
in  his  manner  of  playing  the  basa,  and  which  he 
dc-.  irod  to  propagate  by  a  species  of  music  adapt- 
ed to  that  purpose ;  but  by  a  remarkable  circmn- 
stancc,  which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  explain,  he 
had  neither  a  mdodious  idea  nor  ttoit  in  his 
head  which  he  was  able  to  employ  in  a  pece  of 
muac  At  hifl  leqnettt,  U.  AuW  wrote  all  the 
bnsH  concertos  which  Lave  appeared  in  the  name 
uf  thb  virtuoso,  and  also  some  others  which  have 
remained  in  manuscript.  The  public  thought 
that  tliettc  concertos  were  the  compositions  of 
Lamare ;  but  all  artists  knew  that  they  were  due 
to  the  taknit  of  M.  Aubw.  Ihe  original  chamc- 
(or  of  thia  muaie  produced  a  very  great  sensation 
in  the  public,  and  it  could  be  foreseen  that,  from 
that  time,  the  youthful  composer  to  whom  it  was 
due  would  one  day  enjoy  a  brilliant  reputation. 
About  the  same  time,  M.  Auber  wrote  a  concerto 
for  the  violin,  which  'nits  performed  at  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  at  Paris,  by  M.  Mazae,  and  which 
was  eminently  euccessfuL  The  desire  of  laboring 
for  the  theatre  had  already  caused  him  to  set 
again  to  music  the  old  comic  opera  entitled 
*'  Julie,"  with  an  accompaniment  for  two  violins, 
two  oltoo,  Tioloncello,  and  contrabasso.  This 
work,  which  contained  many  charming  pieces, 
was  repreoonted  at  a  theatre  o£  amatonxs  at  Paris, 
and  reccivod  much  applause.  A  short  time  af- 
terwards, M.  Aubw  wrote,  for  the  small  theatre  of 
M.  de  Caramon,  Prince  of  Cliimay,  another  opera, 
with  urchoutra  com[)Ietc,  from  which  he  has  since 
fl^ected  many  pieces  for  his  other  works. 

2{otwithstauding  his  success,  which  until  that 
time  had  been  confined  vrithihi  the  circle  of  a 
certain  number  of  ortista  and  amateurs,  M.  Anber 
was  sensible  that  his  musical  studios  had  been 
incomplete,  and  that  his  knowledge  failed  him  in 
the  art  of  writing ;  and  being  desiroits  of  com- 
pleting his  education  in  this  respect,  he  devoted 
himseU'  to  some  arduous  labors  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  CherulunL  These  studies  bong  fin- 
ished, he  vmte  a  mass  ftn' four  T^cos,  from  which 
he  hag  rinca  taken  the  prayer  in  his  tqicnt  of 
»*Lm  MntUa      Portici,"   In  1813,  he  made  hie 


debut  in  public  by  an  opera  in  one  act,  which 
ho  caused  to  be  roprcsentod  at  the  theatre  Foy- 
dcau,  under  the  title  of  "  S^jour  MUiUUn."  This 
work  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  the 
first  attempts  of  M.  Auber  had  excited,  and  con- 
tained nothing  of  that  grace  and  orinnality  of 
ideas  which  had  gained  applause  fbr  his  former 
productions.  A  repose  for  many  years  followed 
this  check,  and  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
renounced  a  career  in  which  brilliant  success 
awaited  him,  when  the  doangemont  of  his  for- 
tune, and  the  death  of  his  rather,  obli^od  M. 
Auber  to  seek  some  resources  for  his  support  in 
the  exercise  of  an  art  which  until  then  had  been 
to  him  only  a  relaxation.  In  1819,  he  caused  tn 
be  represented,  at  the  Opera  Comlque,  "Le  Tetta- 
ment  ^  le  Biiiela-doux,"  an  opera  in  one  act.  This 
work  was  still  leas  fortunate  than  the  first  puhUc 
attempt  of  the  talents  of  M.  Auber  had  been. 
The  oulogiums  which  had  been  lavished  upon 
him  were  now  considered  as  the  opinion  of  a 
coterie,  and  arinng  from  partiality  ;  but  the  com- 
poser soon  retrieved  himself  by  "La  Berg^re 
chAielainej"  an  opfoa  in  three  acts,  which  -was 
played  at  the  same  theatre  during  the  first  part 
of  the  year  1820.  The  original  ideas,  the  melody, 
an  ek^it  iustrumentatiou  and  dramatic  effect, 
distinguished  this  work,  which  obtained  com- 
plete success,  and  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  first  foundation  of  the  brilliant  reputation  of 
its  author.  "  Emma,  ou  la  Promeue  impnu^nte," 
an  opera  in  three  acts,  performed  in  1821,  com- 
pleted what  a  "Berffire  ch&telain«"  hod  com- 
menced, and  from  that  time  M.  Auber  has  known 
nothing  hut  success. 

Aub^  was  first  brought  into  notice  in  1823,  by 
his  opera  "  La  Neige,"  which  became  very  pop- 
ular, not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  and  is 
frequently  performed  in  the  principal  German 
theatres.  His  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  his  most 
celebrated  piece,  " La  MuetU  da  Portici"  (or 
iSiwanMo,)  are  well  known  all  over  Europe.  In 
Auber's  earlier  works  there  is  a  palpable  imitation 
of  Uosoini ;  but  he  gradually  acquired  greater  in- 
dependence of  style  ;  and,  in  his  latter  corapoai- 
tions.  Ma  manner,  both  in  the  cast  of  his  melodies 
and  the  disposition  of  his  accom|>animents,  is  ded- 
dodly  his  own.  peculiarittes,  indeed,  are  so 
marked,  and  so  constantly  pecceptible,  that  they 
give  his  music  too  great  a  unifomuty  of  charac- 
ter, and  lay  him  open  to  the  charge  of  momier- 
ism.  His  music  is  not  marked  by  depth  of 
thought  or  strength  of  feeling.  His  combina- 
tions are  ingenious,  but  not  profound ;  and  his 
melodies,  though  often  sweet,  and  sometimes  t«i- 
dor,  are  very  rarely  pathetic  But  hia  music  is 
briUiantt  sparkling,  nthilarating,  and  remarkable 
for  the  cleameciB  and  simplicity  of  its  dramatic 
effects,  even  in  scenes  of  tiie  greatest  bustle  and 
confujiion.  These  are  the  beauties  which  have 
rendered  "  HoMuUeUo  "  so  generally  attractive. 
Every  auditor,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  animated 
and  delighted  by  tiie  charming  barcaroik,  the 
market  chorus,  the  chorus  of  ilstaermcn,  the 
beautiful  finale  to  the  third  act,  (in  the  origuial 
piece,)  the  bacchanalian  song,  and  the  air  sung 
by  MasanicUo.  Beauties  of  a  similar  kind, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  are  to  be  found  in 
"  Fra  DiawAh"  Among  Auber's  minor  produc- 
tions, a  comic  opera  colled  "  Le  PhUtn,"  written 
by  Scrih^  and  brought  out  at  fho  Acadcmie 
Hoyale  in  1831*  la  probably  the  most  agreeable. 
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In  May,  1825,  M.  Auhei  was  made  a  Kuight 
of  the  IjGgion  of  Honor,  and  the  Aeadauy  of 
line  Arts  of  tho  Institute  dectcd  him  one  of 
theix  mcmbcre  in  the  month  of  April,  1829.  He 
has  Bince  held  many  posts  of  diiituiction,  both 
civil  aud  prot'ctsiounl.  He  continues  to  produce 
epai'kliug  works  tor  the  Opera  Comiquc,  and  his 
overtures,  such  as  those  to  "  Zaiuita,"  "  L'Ea- 
tocqve,"  "  ifaianiello,"  "  Let  Diatnaiu  de  la  Cou- 
nuute,"  ftc,  &c.,  every  where  preserve  their  pop- 
uhirity  in  miscollaneous  concerts.  *'  Marco  Spada  " 
is  tho  title  of  his  last  opera.  M.  Aubor  was  re- 
cently appointed,  by  Napoleon  m.,  director  of  the 
imporial  music  and  maitre  da  chapelie  at  the  Tuile- 
rics. 

AL'BERT,  mupician  to  the  I)ukc  of  Bonrbon, 
■wtis  engaged  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  as  vioUniiit,  lu 
1727-  Ho  died  in  17S8.  He  composed  some 
sonatas  and  other  music. 

AUEEItT,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  first  vio- 
lin at  the  opera  at  Paris  till  1771,  when  he  re- 
tired with  a  pension.  Either  ho  or  one  of  his 
brothers  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  principles  of  J. 
J.  Iloussoau  redpcctiug  French  mwiic. 

AUBEUT,  P.  F.  OLIVIER,  fsometimea  writ- 
teai  O,)  avioloncdliBtat  tho  Comic  Ojiora  at  Parit, 
was  bom  at  Amiens,  in  1763.  lie  has  written  an 
excellent  instruction  book  for  tho  violoncello,  also 
much  instrumental  music. 

AUBERTI,  a  violoneelllrt  at  the  Italian  The- 
atre at  Paris,  published  some  mu-iic  fbr  that  in- 
strumrait.   He  died  about  the  year  1806. 

AUBIGNY  VON  ENGELBRONXER,  NI- 
NA D',  the  youngest  of  two  asters,  who  were 
celebrated  composers  of  sougs  in  Oormany.  Sho 
went  to  the  East  Indies  wiui  an  English  family. 

ATTBIN,  MADAME  ST.,  at  one  tune  a  very 
celebrated  nngor  of  the  Opera  Comique,  <lied  in 
1850,  at  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of  mghty- 
soven.  She  was  performing  during  the  worst 
pmod  of  the  first  rerolution,  and  was  in  com- 
munication Avith  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  Collot- 
d'Herbois.  Sho  exerted  her  iulluonce  with  thoM 
men  to  save  victims  from  the  scaffold,  although 
there  was  a  certain  risk  in  so  doing ;  aud  during 
all  hot  life  was  remarkable  for  charity  and  kind- 
nc.><4.  She  left  the  stage  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 
Tho  Empross  Joscphino  appointed  her  one  of  her 
readers. 

AUDACE.   (I-)   "^th  boldness. 

AUDIBILITY  OF  SOUND.  M.  Savart, 
speaking  of  the  inferior  limit  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  which  coinixjse  a  Bound 
just  perceptible  to  the  human  eiir,  say^  ho  had 
bct'ore  proved  by  experiments,  that  tho  limit  was 
much  further  extended  than  he  had  generally 
supposed.  For  example,  sounds  are  very  dis- 
tinctly hoard  which  result  from  more  than  fiity 
tliou-iand  oscQlations  in  a  second.  By  means  of 
a  new  apparatas,  he  ran  now  show  uiat  sounds 
are  distinctly  perceptible,  and  even  strong,  when 
corapof>ed  of  no  more  than  eight  '\'ibration3  in  a 
second. 

AUDINOT.  Author  of  the  petit  opera  "  Le 
Timnelier,"  at  Paris. 

AUDINOT,  MLLE.  Singer  at  the  Opera  at 
FtfiiB  about  the  year  1782.   tiretry  composed  th« 


music  of  sonie  particular  parts  for  hra*,  especially 
"  CoUnette  d  la  Cour." 

AUENBRUGGER,  F.,  a  female  composer  of 
vocal  and  iustrumcntel  music,  died  at  Vienna  in 
17SQ.  JLct  sister,  Mary  Anue,  also  published 
some  music. 

AUFHALTUNG.    (G.)    A  suspension. 

AUPL6SUNG.    (G.)    The  resolution  of  a 

discord. 

AUFFMAN,  J.  A.,  a  chapcl-maater,  published 
three  concertos  for  the  organ  at  Augsburg  in 
17ol. 

ArFFSCHXAn'ER,  BENEDICT  ANTON, 
chapel-master  at  Pasr^u,  publLihcd,  between  1695 
and  1719,  various  sacred  compositions. 

AUGMENTATION.  Thiiiworditchicflycon- 
fined  to  the  language  of  fuguists.  Augmentation 
is  the  doubling  the  value  of  the  notes  of  the  sub- 
ject of  a_  fugue,  or  cauQu ;  or,  to  speak  in  plain 
terms,  giving  the  iatcrnils  of  the  subject  in  notes 
of  twice  the  original  length.  When  whole  notes 
are  used  for  half  nates,  half  notes  for  quarter 
notoii,  or  when  in  any  part  of  a  fugue  the  sub- 
ject is  taken  tip  in  notes  of  double  the  value  of 
those  in  which  it  commenced,  the  procc:<i  is  called 
autpneniation.  lu  fugues  by  augmentation,  feet 
become  phrases,  phra.-ics  become  sections,  &c. 

AUGUSTIN.  Court  musician  to  the  Emperor 
MELximilian  I.,  1512. 

AUGUSTINL  PAOLO.    See  AoosTnfi. 

AUGUSTINUS.  AURELIUS,  hved  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century ;  he  -wrote  a  book  on  music, 
which  was  printed  at  Basil  in  1521, 

AULBERUS,  or  ALBERUS.  A  Lutheran, 
professor  of  music  at  Tubingen.  Many  of  the 
canticles  now  in  use  in  tho  Lutheran  church  are 
of  his  composition. 

AULETTA,  P.,  composed  an  opera,  entitled 
"  E;io,"  about  the  year  1728. 

AULETTA.  An  Italian  buffo  singer  at  the 
Opera  at  Paiis,  in  the  year  1820. 

AULETES.  One  of  the  names  given  by  the 
ancient  Grodcs  to  flute  players. 

AULNAYE,  M.  DE  L'.  Author  of  a  work 
cutitled  "De  la  HaUation  J7ieafi-<Ue,"  ParL^  1789, 
in  which  there  arc  some  observations  on  music 

AULUS  GELLIUS  lived  a  short  time  after 
tho  death  of  Platarch,  and  wrote  some  works  on 
muedc. 

AUilANN,  DIETRICH  CHBISnAN,  a  com- 
poser at  Hamburg,  published  several  vocal  woika 

between  1787  and  1789. 

AUMER.  A  composer  of  some  theatrical  mu- 
sic at  Vienna.   (Boosey's  Cat,  1822.) 

A  UNA  CORDA.   (L)   On  one  string. 

AUREIl,  A.,  of  Venice.  A  voluminous  writer 
of  dramatic  pieces  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

AUREIJANUS  REOMENSTS.  A  priest  and 
muusician  at  Rheims  about  tho  year  900. 

AURENHAMMER,  MADAME.  An  iugen- 
ious  pro£BB8or  of  the  haipaichord  at  Vienna,  in 
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1787.  Hho  Buperintended  the  publicatioii  of  some 
of  Mozart's  vrorkj.    Sea  DossxaosNio. 

AURIE>DfA.  A  Neapolitan  compoaor  for  tho 
opera  about  the  year  1790. 

AUUISICCHIO.  A  Romui  composer  about 
the  middle  of  tho  eightocuth  ccmturjr.  Ho  died 
very  yomig. 

AUS.  (G.)  Fmut  out  of;  itoecnxB  in  Ger- 
miui  titles,  &c. 

AUSARBETTUNG.  (G.)  The  elaboration  or 
last  finish  of  a  musical  composition. 

AUSDEHNUNO.  (O.)  Extension,  espan- 
sion. 

AUSDRUCK.   (G.)  Expression. 

AUSWEICHUXG.   (G.)  Modulation. 

AUTE>TICO.  Authentic;  clxonen  or  ap- 
proved. A  term  applied  by  tho  Italians  to  cer- 
tain church  modoa.   Soe  Modb. 

AUTHENTIC.  Thii  t»m  means  having  au 
immedinte  relation  to  the  key  note  or  tonic  ;  in 
dLitinctton  &om  ptagal,  having  a  eorreiponding 
relation  to  the  fifth  or  dominant,  in  the  octave 
below  the  kev  note. 

ArTIIENTIC  MELODIES.  Those  -which 
have  their  principal  notes  between  tho  key  note 
and  its  octave ;  in  difitinction  from  plagai  nubxlies, 
which  hare  their  principal  notes  in  tho  octave  be- 
low the  fifth  of  ihe  key. 

AUTHENTIC  MODES  or  TONES.  In  the 
ancient  church  mnsic*,  the  four  modes,  introduced 
by  St.  Ambroae,  in  which  the  principal  notes  of 
the  melodies  are  conAaed  within  the  octave  abovo 
the  key  note ;  in  dixtinction  from  tho  ptagal  modea 
or  Umm,  introduced  by  Gregory  the  Qrectt,  iu 
which  the  mincipRi  notes  of  the  melodies  arc 
confined  wiUiin  the  octave  below  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

AUTHENTIC  or  PERFECT  CADENCE.  The 
chord  or  harmony  of  the  d<miinant,  followed  by 
that  of  the  tonic,  or  the  progrejsion  of  the  domi- 
nant to  the  tonic ;  in  diBlinctioa  from  the  plagal 
caienee,  the  chord  ot  the  fourth  oi  aubdominant, 
followed  by  that  of  the  tonic,  or  tho  progrewion 
of  tho  Bubdominant  to  the  tnnic. 

AUTOMATON.  D'Alembcrt  givM  an  ac- 
eonnt,  in  tSie  "  Eneydopidie  MitAoitigue,"  of  a 
gigantic  mechanical  flute  player.  It  stood  on  a 
pedestal,  in  which  some  of  the  "  works  "  were 
contaiiicHl ;  and  not  only  blew  into  the  flute,  but, 
with  itH  lips,  increased  or  diminuihcd  the  tones 
it  forced  out  of  the  iiwtrument,  jicrlbrming  the 
legato  and  staccato  paisagCJ  to  perfection.  I'bc 
fingering  was  ah<o  quite  accurate.  This  marvd- 
loos  flutiflt  wax  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1738,  and 
was  made  by  Jacques  de  Vaucanson,  the  prince 
of  automaton  contrivers.  A  full  orche.<tra  of 
clockwork  musicians  is  quito  possible.  Maelzel, 
the  inventor  of  the  metronome,  opened  an  exhi- 
bition in  Vienna,  in  1809,  in  which  an  automaton 
trumpeter,  as  large  as  liie,  performed  with  sur- 
prising accuracy  and  power. 

AUTOS  SACRAMENTALES.  (S.)  Certain 
theatrical  reprciientations,  as  we  learn  from  Fa- 
ther Menestrier,  which  the  Spaniards  formerly 
made  in  thdr  churches  expressly  for  great  puti- 
lie  and  rdigtous  festtvala,  in  whteh  great  munical 
dull  was  displayed. 


AUTREAU,  J.,  a  paintn,  died  in  1715.  He 
wrote  some  French  songs  and  an  opi»u. 

AU^'ERGNE.  ANTOINE  D'.  Director  of 
the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  in  1792. 

AUVRAY,  J.  B.  Composer  of  some  romancog 
and  war  songu  at  Paris,  in  1797  and  1800. 

AVANTANO,  P.,  an  amateur  of  Naples,  pub- 
U'thcd  in  nan,  at  AmstDrdam,  twelve  sonatas  for 
the  violin  and  bass. 

AVAXZOLINI,  GIROLAMO,  a  contrapun- 
tist of  the  seveutoentii  centuty,  published  at 
Venice^  in  1G23,  some  psalms  foe  eight  voices, 

with  the  thorough  bo^a. 

AYAirX,  D',  a  mmiical  amateur  violinist  at 
Parifl,  published  many  symphonie-i  and  quartets 
between  the  years  1787  and  1705.  Ho  also  wrote, 
in  1784,  a  letter  on  a  nowly-iuvented  pendulum 
to  meaKuxe  time  and  music.  Wo  have  not  tieeu 
this  work,  but  probably  it  takes  away  the  merit 
of  originality  from  the  metronome  of  MaelzeL 

AVELLA,  GIOVANNI  D',  a  Franclican 
monk,  published  n  book  on  tho  rules  of  mmuc,  at 
Itome,  in  16o7. 

AVE  MARIA.  (L.)  The  angel  Gabriel's 
salutation  to  the  Virgin  Mnry,  when  he  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  incarnation.  This  exprcfirtion 
iiaa  long  since  bororae  a  theme  for  mmdcal  com- 
position in  tho  Romiidi  church,  and  is  guerally 
set  iu  chorus. 

AVENA.  (L.)  An  oaien  straw.  This  reed, 
as  supposed,  was  tho  third  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument used  by  the  ancionta,  and  succeeded 
that  formed  of  the  horns  of  quadrupeds.  Ho 
first  was  a  shell :  so  simple  was  the  ori^  of  mu- 
sic !  To  such  artlcia  beginnings  do  wo  trace  its 
countcrpouit,  fu^ue,  double  fugue,  pealing  cho- 
lusm,  melting  sjia,  exalting  grandeur,  thrilling 
BwccEnD;^,  and  all  its  magic  power  over  our 
pasiiions. 

AVEN^VRIUS,  JOHANN,  a  German  professor 
of  theology,  died  in  1692.  Ho  let  a  worit  en- 
titled ".ITtUKW." 

AVENARITJS,  PniLIPPE,  organist  at  Al- 
tcnburg,  published  some  sacred  mu;jic  at  Nuiem- 
burg  in  1572, 

AVENTINUS.  JOHANNES,  a  renowned  Gcr- 
man  hiiitmian,  diod  at  Ratisbon  in  1534.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "Matiom  Rudimeata," 

AVERTEL.  A  composer  of  music  for  wind 
in-ttrumcuti  at  Vienna,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

AVIA,  J.,  a  musical  amateur,  published  in 
16a0,  at  Constance,  a  collection  of  convivial 

songs.' 

A\T.VNUS,  JOHANN,  of  Eiscnberg.  died 
there  in  1617.    He  wrote  some  works  on  music. 

AVICENNA,  a  celebrated  Arabian  physician, 
died  iu  1036.  Ho  wrote  a  treatise  on  musio  in 
the  Persian  language. 

AVILES.  MANUEL  LETTAM  DE.  Chapd- 
master  at  Granada  in  1625,  and  composer  of 
several  masses. 

AVISON,  CHAaLES,  atganiat  at  Newcastle 
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and  pupil  of  Genkiniaai,  was  tho  author  of  an 
C'tsay  on  mo^ocal  expre«flOD,  pubU<ihed  in  the 
year  17fi2.  He  assLtted  in  tho  publication  of 
llarcoUo'8  muTiic  to  the  Pealms,  adapted  to  Eng- 
Ibh  words.  Of  hiu  own  compositions  there  arc 
extant  five  collections  of  concertos  for  violins, 
and  two  Bets  of  sonntas  for  the  harpnichord  and 
two  violins.  (Clomenti'a  CaLI  The  mutic  of 
Avi-ion  is  light  and  elegant,  but  it  vants  orin- 
nality.  In  nin  Ciinay  on  musical  exprevdou,  ho 
Va^  the  encomia^it  of  Marccllo  and  Gemiuiani, 
frequcntlTto  the  prejudice  of  Ilandcl.  Uis  work 
wa3  aiiBwerod  by  Dr.  H»iyo:i  of  Oxlbrd,  who  proved 
Avihon  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  pro.'ouud 
cnntrapuntiftT,  Soon  after  Avidou  republiithed  hia 
book,  with  a  reply  to  Dr.  ILayci,  and  a  letter  con- 
taining many  detached  particulara  teiatiTO  to  mu- 
Btc.  Thid  latit  edition  of  Avison'a  work  is  now 
very  scarce, 

A  VISTA.  (L)  At  sight;  a  prima  viita,  at 
first  sight. 

AVOIJ,0,  or  AVOIJtO,  JT..  appoara,  by  Br«t- 
kopf 'a  Catalogue  of  1S02,  to  have  botm  a  com- 
poser of  imttnintental  music  at  Ldpsic.  (See 
also  Clementi's  Oat.) 

AVONTANO.  PIETRO,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poiicr,  publiiihed,  in  1732,  tvelve  ftooatas  at  Am- 
Bterdain. 

AVOSANI,  ORFEO,  bom  near  Milan  in  the 
early  part  of  tbo  seventeenth  century,  by  no 
means  jiiatilied  by  hLi  talents  tbe  title  which  he 
chose  to  bc  <tow  on  him>;oIf  of  Uiuband  to  Euryd- 
ice.    He  publiahod  Home  church  music. 

AX.YMENTA.  (I*)  A  denomination  given  to 
the  verifCti,  or  iHin^s  flung  by  the  Solii,  in  honor  of 
all  men.  Hie  azame/Oa  were  ncvoc  accompanied 
by  Iniitruments. 

AXT,  F.  S.,  died  in  Germany  in  1745.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Amiu  Muaicm," 

AYLWARD,  THEODORE,  was  one  of  the 
n^'Uiitant  <lircctor3  at  the  commemoration  of  Han- 
del, ill  178i,  at  Wo  itminater  Abbey.  He  com- 
posed some  church  muaic. 

AYKTON,  DR.  EDMUND,  was  bom  in  17S4. 
at  Ktpoa  in  Yortihirc,  of  which  borough  his  fa- 
ther was  an  active  and  upright  magtstrate,  whose 
three  immediate  aucettora  hold,  succo^uvely,  tho 
eoutiolidated  livinga  of  Nidd  and  Stainloy,  within 
th"  liberty  of  that  town. 

He  w&i  intended  for  the  church,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  ireo  grammar  Bchool  of  hU 
native  place;  where,  during  five  years,  he  was  a 
contemporary  of  Beilby  Portens,  aitorwarda  Bish- 
op of  Loudon.  But  hii  &thor,  finding  it  prudent 
to  indulge  his  son's  natural  inchnation  for  the 
study  of  music,  placed  him  under  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Nares,  then  organist  of  the  cathedral  at 
York,  with  whom  ho  commenced  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  ripmed  into  a  fiiendahip  that  deaUi 


alone  terminated.  At  an  early  age  he  was  elected 
organist,  auditor,  and  rector  ehori  <^  the  coUe^ale 
ehurch  of  Southwell,  in  Nottinghamihire,  whcro 
he  rciidcd  some  years,  and  married  a  lady  of 
good  I'amily,  by  whom  he  had  fifteen  children. 
Ho  qiuttcd  that  place  in  1764,  upon  being  ap- 
pointc  l  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal;  Rhortly 
after  which,  he  was  installed  a  vicar  choral  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  the  lay  clerkn  of  Wertminstcr  Abbey.  In  1780, 
he  was  promoted,  by  Bishop  Ixiwth,  to  the  office 
of  ma.'iter  of  the  children  of  hid  maie  ity'a  chapel', 
upon  the  resignation  of  his  valuable  friend  Dr. 
Narca.  In  1784,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mu  'ic ; 
and,  some  time  aitw,  ho  was  admitted  iH  eundtm 
in  the  univondty  of  Oxford.  IlLi  exercise  was  a 
ffrcuid  ani/ifin  for  a  full  orchestra,  which  merited 
and  gained  so  much  prairie,  that  it  was  ordered  to 
be  performed,  with  a  complete  band,  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  tho  29th  of  July,  1784,  being  tho 
day  of  tho  general  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 
Una  work  waa  atterwards  puUishod  in  score.  In 
tho  same  year  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  asaifatant 
directors  of  the  &r-&med  commemoraUon  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  which  situation 
ho  filled  at  all  the  succeeding  pcrformancej  in 
that  venerable  building,  till  they  were  dticon- 
tiuued  at  the  trouble3ome  era  of  the  French  rcv> 
olution.  In  1805,  herelinqoished  the  mantenihip 
of  tho  children  of  tho  royal  chapel,  having  been 
allowed  for  many  previous  years  to  execute  the 
dutie:!  of  all  his  other  appointments  by  dc^iuty. 
He  diod  in  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  near  those 
of  his  wife  and  several  of  his  children,  whom  he 
8ur\-ivcd, 

Dr.  A>Tton  w»a  an  excellent  mniidan,  of  wUch 
hi:)  compositions  for  the  church  boar  indubitable 
evidence.  The  performance  of  theie  has  been 
confined  chiedy  to  the  royal  chapel ;  but  the 
pubUcation  of  them,  which  has  long  been  ex- 
pectedf  would  uiiel'uliy  augment  the  mu-ucal  rc- 
oourcea  of  our  varvnu  choirs,  and  add  no  small 
lustre  to  the  name  of  thor  author. 

AYTON,  FANXY.    An  English  soprano  of 

eminence,  educated  in  Italy.  She  could  utter  more 
than  twenty  syllabloi  in  a  second  of  time,  with  a 
neatness  and  precision  not  easily  surpa^iscd.  Her 
first  appearance  iu  England  was  in  1828,  as  Ni- 
netta,  in  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  and  an  engnsemont 
of  cotiidderable  extent  was  offered  her,  had  she 
consented  to  Italianize  her  name  to  ACoiimi. 

AZ^VIS  published,  in  1776,  "A  Method  for 
Itfusic,  according  to  a  new  Plao,"  and,  in  1780, 
some  sonatas  and  other  instrumental  music. 

AZIONE  SACRA.   (L)   A  sacred  drama. 

AZOPARDI,  FRANCESCO,  chapel-maflter, 
published,  about  the  year  1700,  a  small  treatLie 
on  composition,  which  was  translated  into 
French. 
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B. 


B  is  the  uomioal  of  the  sereath  note  in  the 
nAtural  diatonic  scale  of  C ;  to  which  De  Xcvera, 
a  French  miuician  in  the  beginning  of  the  lant 
ceutuTTt  vs  boid  to  have  Sxst  applied  the  »ylIahlo 
si;  Gutdo  Arotina  having  only  furnished  sylla- 
bles for  tho  six  vxAea,  C,  D,  E,  F,  0,  A.  B  is  the 
Bubtonic*  or  seventh  note,  thus :  — 


1  "fif*. 


Tomc. 


B  is  alw  Bometimca  nficd  as  nn  ahbroviation  for 
boM.  The  flennam  call  B  natural,  TI ;  and  they 
call  B  flat,  B,  to  dLitiuguiEh  it  from  6  natu];al. 

BAUUl,  C.  Chamber  munician  to  the  Elector 
of  Saxonr,  at  Dreiden,  wbero  he  published  some 
instmmontal  manic  about  the  year  1 780.  He  was 
a  pupil  on  the  violin  of  Paul  AlberghL 

B.VBBI,  GREGORIO.  A  celebrated  tenor 
singer  at  the  opera  at  Lisbon,  in  1775. 

BAB6INI,  MATTEO.  A  celebrated  tenor 
einger  of  the  Boloj^nose  school.  He  pedonncd 
at  the  opera  iu  London,  in  178S. 

B.VBELI^  WIUJAM.  An  oi^nist  in  Lon- 
don. Hit  fir:it  e~>r'ay  in  composition  wan  to  make 
the  favorite  ein  in  the  o  jcrai  of  "Pyrrhna  and 
Demetrius,"  "  Hydaspeg,"  and  some  othen,  into 
leisons  for  the  harpsichord.  After  that  he  did 
the  same  by  Handel'a  opera  of  "  Rinnldo,"  and 
Bucceciled  so  well  in  the  attempt,  aa  to  make  from 
it  a  book  of  Icti-'on"!,  which,  by  the  way,  few 
would  play  but  himtelf,  but  which  has  lonf;  been 
deservedly  celebrated.  Ho  alio  com^MKed  twdve 
solos  for  the  violin,  or  hautboy,  twelve  solos  for 
the  German  flute  and  hautboy,  and  some  con- 
certofi  for  small  flute «  and  violins,  and  some  other 
workd  enumerated  in  Walih's  catalogue.  Babell 
died  a  youns  man,  about  the  year  1 722,  having 
Bh(»tenc'i  hi-*  days  by  intomperaQce.  It  peoma 
the  lame  of  Babeil's  abilities  had  reached  Ham- 
burg, for  Mattheson  says  he  was  a  pupil  of  Han- 
del ;  but  in  this  he  is  miiitaken,  for  Handel  dis- 
dained to  teach  his  urt  to  any  but  princes. 

BABnCOCCm  pnbUahed,  in  17S6,  some  so- 
natas in  London. 

B  ABOVE  O  GAMUT.  That  B,  or  that  noto^  wkkk  b  •  Oilrd 
falchcr  than  G  mmiiL 

ft  ARDVE  THR  BARS  CLEF  NOTB.  That  B,  Or  that  noli, 
vhkh  b  ■  fVmrth  higher  than  the  hul  eirf  note. 

B  ABOVE  THE  TREDLF,  CLEF  NOTE.  That  B,  Or  that 
DOtr,  which  la  a  thlnl  highar  than  the  treble  cteT  doIk. 

BACCHIUR,  senior,  a  Greek  writer  and  great 
musician,  lived  probably  in  the  second  century. 
Ho  wrote  an  introduction  to  music,  which  was 
tran'-'lated  into  Latin,  and  pubUsbed  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1652.  Ftitia  says,  that  of  all  the  Greek 
writers  npoo  music  he  was  the  least  pretentiously 
learned  and  most  pxacticaL 

BACCI.  FIETBO  GIACOMO,  was  bom  at 


Pemcia,  a  town  in  the  Koman  stafe%  towards  the 
mtddlo  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  com- 
poiicd  several  operas,  the  mo!it  approved  of  which 
was  from  a  sacred  subject,  and  entitled  "  Abigail." 

BACCUSI,  HIPPOLITA.  An  Italian  monk, 
chnpcl-maiter  at  Verona,  about  1690.  Cerreto 
tti'iiure^  us  that  he  compo;'cd  music  as  early  as 
loSO-  He  was  one  of  the  flrst  who  sustained  the 
voices  in  church  music  by  instrnments  playing 
in  unison. 

BACH,  JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  was  bom  on  the 
21st  of  March,  1685,  at  Elienach.  His  father, 
John  Ambrosias  was  muidcian  to  the  court  and 
to  the  town,  and  had  a  twin  brother,  John  Chris- 
topher, who  wa*;  murdcion  to  the  coui-t  and  town 
of  Ametadt,  and  wai  mo  verv  like  him,  that  even 
their  own  wivcn  could  not  dl:<tinguish  them,  ex- 
cept by  their  drem.  The*  twins  were,  perhaps, 
in  this  rcripect  the  moat  remarkable  ever  known. 
They  tenderly  loved  each  other ;  and  their  voici^ 
di-ipoaition,  and  stylo  oi'  mu:>ic  were  alike.  If  one 
wai  ill,  the  other  was  so  likcwiic  :  they  diod  alao 
within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  'fbey  were, 
indeed,  a  subject  of  aatonishment  to  lUl  who 
knew  them.  In  the  year  1696,  when  John  Se- 
bastian waa  not  qmte  ten  years  of  age,  his  iathcr 
died ;  he  had  lost  his  mother  at  an  earlier  period. 
Being  thus  left  an  orphan,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  elder  brother,  John  Chiwtopher, 
who  was  an  organist  at  OidruiT.  From  him  he 
received  the  flrjt  iimtructioos  in  playing  ou  the 
clavichord.  But  his  inclination  and  talent  fbr 
music  must  have  be^  ahmdy  very  great,  since 
the  pieces  which  his  brother  gave  him  to  loam 
were  so  soon  in  his  power  tut  he  began  with 
much  eagcme^  to  look  out  for  some  uat  were 
mote  diificult.  The  most  celebrated  composers 
for  the  clavichord,  in  thoi<e  daytt,  were  Froborger, 
Fischer,  John  Gaapar  Kerl,  Pachelbel,  Buxto- 
hude,  Bruhn,  Boehm,  &c.  He  had  olkierved  that 
his  brother  bad  a  book,  in  which  there  weic  sev- 
eral pieces  of  the  above-mentioned  authors,  and 
eamcritly  begged  him  to  give  it  to  him,  but  it  was 
con:itantly  denied,  till  his  desire  to  posseiu  the 
book  was  ao  increaiied  by  refu  ial,  that  he  at  length 
sought  for  means  to  get  posserituon  of  it  secretly. 
As  it  was  ki^t  in  a  cnpboard  which  had  ouly  a 
little  door,  and  his  lum^  were  still  small  enongh 
to  ^taas  through,  BO  that  hecoold  roll  up  the  bode, 
which  was  merely  stitched  in  paper,  uid  draw  it 
out,  he  did  not  long  heuitate  to  make  utse  of  these 
fiivorable  circumstances ;  but  for  want  of  a  can- 
dle lie  could  only  copy  it  in  moonlight  nights, 
and  it  took  six  whole  months  belbro  he  could 
flnieh  his  laborious  task.  At  length,  when  he 
thought  himuelf  safely  possessed  of  the  treasure, 
and  was  intending  to  make  use  of  it  in  secret,  his 
brother  found  it  out,  and  took  from  him,  without 
pity,  the  copy  which  had  cost  him  so  much  pains ; 
and  he  did  not  recover  it  till  his  brother's  death, 
which  took  pUce  soon  alter.  Joha  Seba^tiau, 
being  thns  again  left  destitute,  went,  in  company 
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vitli  one  of  his  schoolfeUows,  named  Erdnuum, 
afterwards  Russian  president  in  Dantzie,  to  Lu- 
uoburg,  and  engaged  there  in  tho  choir  of  St. 
Michacrs  school  aa  a  treble  or  eoprano  sin<^. 
His  fine  treble  voice  procured  him  here  a  decent 
livelihood ;  but  he  boou  lost  bis  voice,  and  did 
not  immediately  acquire  another  good  one.  His 
incliuntiou  to  play  on  the  clavichord  and  organ 
was  a'i  ardent  at  ibis  time  ai  in  hia  more  early 
years,  and  impelled  him  to  try  to  hoar  and  sco 
every  thing,  which,  according  to  the  idoai  then 
entertained,  would  contribute  to  hii4  improvemcnL 
"With  thw  view,  he  not  only  went  several  times, 
while  he  wait  a  .scholar,  from  Luueburg  to  Ham- 
burg, to  hear  the  orgauidt  John  Adam  Ileluken, 
who  was  at  that  time  very  lamoufl,  but  some- 
times  al-to  to  Zell,  in  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
tho  princo'a  band,  which  cou-<t'<toJ  chiedy  of 
Freuclunen,  and  with  tho  French  taato,  which 
was  then  a  novelty  in  thoi«  pnrt:i.  It  is  not 
knon'n  on  what  occa'uon  he  removed  fmm  Lune- 
burg  to  Weimar,  but  it  l-i  certain  that  he  became 
court  mu:>ician  at  the  latter  town  in  1703|  when 
he  woa  ju^it  eighteen  yeara  of  age.  IIo  exchanged 
thia  place,  however,  in  tho  following  year,  fnt 
that  n£  organibt  to  the  new  church  at  Aruotadt, 
probably  to  bo  able  to  follow  hia  inclination  for 
the  organ  better  than  he  could  do  at  Weimar, 
where  he  was  enga^d  to  play  tho  vioUn.  Hero 
he  began  most  zoalonsly  to  make  use  of  all  the 
works  of  the  organints  at  that  time  celehratcd, 
and  which  he  could  prociuc  in  his  situation,  by 
which  moans  he  improved  both  in  composition 
and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  organ  :  further  to 
gratify  his  de;iirc  of  learning,  he  even  made  a 
joumeyou  foot  to  Lubeclt,  to  hoar  Uiedorich  Bux- 
tehudc,  organist  to  St.  Mary's  Church  in  that 
city,  with  whose  eompositiona  he  was  already  ac- 
quainted. For  aim  oat  a  quarter  of  a  year  ho  re- 
mained a  secret  hearer  of  this  organist,  who  was 
really  a  man  of  talent,  and  much  celebrated  in 
bis  time,  and  then  returned  with  an  increai^ 
stock  of  knowledge  to  Arnstadt.  The  effects  of 
hid  zeal  aud  pcusovoiing  diligence  must  already 
hare  excited  ipsat  attention ;  for  he  received,  in 
quick  succession,  several  offers  of  places  as  or- 
ganist ;  among  others,  that  of  tho  church  of  St. 
Blastu^i,  at  Sluhlbaufien,  which  he  accepted.  But 
a  year  a.tor  he  had  entered  upon  it,  making  a 
journey  to  Weimar,  to  perform  betbro  tho  reign- 
ing duke,  his  playing  on  the  organ  wan  no  highly 
approved  of,  that  ho  vaa  offered  the  rntoation  of 
court  organist,  which  ho  accepted.  The  extended 
sphere  oJ'  action  in  which  ho  bore  lived  impelled 
Mm  to  exert  him-ieli'  to  the  utmo:i[ ;  and  it  wax 
probably  during  this  period  that  he  not  only 
mode  lumf^rlJ:'  ito  able  a  pcirormer  on  the  organ, 
but  altio  laid  the  foundation  of  hia  groat  compo- 
sitiom  for  that  iuitmment.  lie  hod  still  further 
occasion  to  improve  in  ht^  art ;  when  his  prince, 
in  1717,  appointed  him  director  of  tho  concerts, 
in  which  place  ho  had  to  compo'^e  and  execute 
pie-jes  of  sacred  rauNic.  Ilandcra  ma.->tcr,  Za- 
chau,  organiit  at  IloUe,  died  about  tliia  time,  and 
J.  S.  Bodi,  whose  reputation  was  already  high, 
was  invited  to  succeed  him.  lie,  in  iact,  went 
to  Halle,  to  prove  his  qualilicatlons,  by  perlbrm- 
iug  a  piece  as  a  specimen  of  his  itkill.  However, 
for  what  rea.son  is  not  known,  he  did  not  enter 
U|x>n  the  ofhce,  but  le2t  it  to  an  able  iw;holar  of 
Zacliau's,  of  tho  name  of  Kixchhoi'.  John  !:tebas- 
tion  Bach  waa  now  thirty-two  yeara  of  age ;  he 


had  made  such  good  use  of  his  time,  had  ntudied, 
compowd,  and  played  bo  much,  and,  by  hit  nu- 
remitting  zeal  and  diligence,  acquired  such  a 
mastery  over  every  part  of  the  art,  that  he  Ktnrid 
like  a  giant,  able  to  trample  all  aroaud  liim  into 
du:it.  IIo  had  long  been  regarded  with  admira- 
tion and  wonder,  not  only  by  amateur^^  but  by 
judges  of  the  art,  when,  in  the  year  1717,  Mor- 
chand,  formerly  much  celebrated  in  France  ai  a 
pcrformi^  on  the  clavichord  and  organ,  came  to 
Drewlcn,  where  he  performed  before  the  king, 
and  gained  such  approbation,  that  a  large  salary 
was  offered  him,  if  he  would  onga^^e  iu  his  ma- 
jesty's service.  Mnrchand's  merit  chiefly  con- 
sLited  in  a  very  fine  and  elegant  style  of  ptnform- 
auce ;  but  his  ideas  were  (Hniity  and  feeble,  al- 
most in  th*)  manner  of  Couperin ;  so  iar,  at  least, 
as  may  be  jud;^  by  his  compositions.  Bot  J. 
S.  Bach  had  an  equally  fine  and  elegant  stj'le^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  copiousnass  of  ideas, 
which  mii^ht  perhaps  have  made  Marchand's 
head  giddy,  if  he  hod  heard  it.  All  thia  was 
known  to  S'^olumier,  at  that  time  director  of  the 
concerts  in  Dresden.  lie  knew  tho  absolute 
command  of  the  young  German  over  his  thoughts 
and  hia  instrument,  and  wished  to  produce  a  con- 
tost  between  him  and  the  French  artist,  in  order 
to  give  the  prince  the  pleaauro  of  judging  of  their 
respective  merits,  by  comparing  them  himself. 
Wnh  the  kiiw's  approbation,  therefore,  a  message 
was  Eiont  to  J.  S.  Bach,  at  Weimar,  to  invite  him 
to  this  musical  contest.  He  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  immediately  set  out  on  his  journey. 
Upon  Bach's  arrival  iu  Dresden,  Volumier  fiiit 
procured  him  an  opportunity  secretly  to  hoar 
Marchaud.  Bach  was  not  duicounigetC  bat  sent 
a  polite  note  to  tho  French'  artist,  formally  invit- 
uig  him  to  a  musical  trial  of  skill ;  he  offered  to 
play  upon  the  spot  whatever  Marchaud  should 
set  before  him,  but  re^iuctttcd  tho  some  reiidinew 
on  his  port  As  Marchand  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, the  time  and  place  for  the  content  was 
fixed,  with  the  king's  consent.  A  iaige  company 
of  both  sexes  and  of  high  rank,  asscmblci  in  tho 
house  of  Mamlul  Count  Flciaiug,  which  mis 
the  place  appointed.  Bach  did  not  make  them 
wait  long  fbr  him,  but  Marchand  did  not  apfioar. 
After  a  long  delay,  they  at  last  ^ciit  to  inriuirc  at 
hia  lodging-s  and  the  company  li*arncd,  to  their 
groat  OHtonLshment,  that  ho  ha<l  Ic.'t  Dresden  in 
the  morning  of  that  day,  without  takbig  leave  of. 
any  body.  Bach  alone,  therefore,  Imd  to  pertonn, 
and  cxcitetl  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him ; 
tjut  Voluraier's  intention,  to  show  n  sensible  and 
striking  diffcro;ice  between  tlic  French  and  Gor- 
man artist,  was  iluutratcd.  Bach  received  on  this 
occasion  praise  in  abundance  ;  but,  it  is  said,  he 
did  not  receive  a  pro&ent  o/  a  hundred  louis  d'oni, 
which  tho  king  had  dc-signcd  for  him.  He  had 
not  long  returned  to  Weimar,  when  Prince  Leo- 
pold, of  Anholt'Cothcu,  a  great  judge  aud  lover 
of  mujiic,  m%'itcd  him  to  take  thcntlice  of  masler 
to  his  chapel.  He  immediately  eniered  ou  this 
situation,  which  he  filled  nearly  six  years ;  but 
during  this  time  (about  1722)  took  a  journey  to 
Hamburg,  in  order  to  pcrtbiin  on  tlio  organ  there. 
His  performance  excited  univcmal  admiration. 
The  veteran  lleinkcn,  then  near  a  hundred  years 
old,  heard  him  with  particular  plea  lurc ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  chorus,  "An  IVasner^tusen  ■  Bi^i/- 
hiu,"  which  he  varied  for  half  an  hour  in  tne 
true  organ  stylos  he  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
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Baying,  "  I  thought  that  titiia  art  "waa  dead,  but  I 
aoe  that  it  still  Uve^  in  you."  Reinken  himself 
had,  some  yooia  before,  composed  that  chorus  in 
this  maimer,  and  had  it  enmrod,  as  a  work  on 
vhich  he  Bet  a  great  value.  Ilis  praise,  therclbre, 
wan  the  more  flattering  to  Bach. 

On  the  death  of  Kuhnau,  in  the  year  1733, 
Bach  was  appointed  director  of  music  and  chant- 
er to  St.  IliomaVH  school,  at  Leipaic.  In  this 
place  ho  remained  till  his  death.  I^inco  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Cothen  had  a  great  regard  for  him, 
and  Bach,  therefore,  loft  his  SOL  vice  with  regret. 
But  the  death  of  the  prince  occurring  soon  after, 
he  saw  that  Prondence  had  ^ded  welL  ITpos 
this  death,  -which  greatly  afflicted  him,  he  com- 
posed a  fojieral  dirge,  with  many  remarkably  line 
double  choruses,  and  executed  it  himself  at  Co- 
then.  Hat  in  his  present  sLtoation  ho  rocnved 
the  title  of  master  of  the  elupel  from  the  Duke 
of  Weissenfeb,  and  in  the  year  1736,  the  title  of 
court  compoDcr  to  the  Siitff  of  Poland,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  is  of  little  consequence ;  only  it  ia  to  be 
obscnrved,  that  the  last  title  was  derived  from 
connections  in  which  Bach  was  engaged  by  his 
office  of  chanter  in  St.  Thomas's  so&mL  His 
■eoond  son,  Charles  Philip  Emmanud,  entered 
the  service  of  Frederic  the  Grroat  in  1740.  The 
reputation  of  the  all<aurpassing  skill  of  John 
Sebastian  was  at  this  time  so  extended,  that  the 
king  often  hoard  it  mentioned  and  praised.  This 
made  him  curious  to  hear  so  groat  an  artist.  At 
flrjt  he  distantly  hinted  to  the  son  his  wish,  that 
his  father  would  one  day  come  to  Potsdam.  But 
by  degrees  he  began  to  ask  him,  directly,  why  his 
wher  did  not  come.  The  son  could  not  aroid 
acquainting  his  lather  with  the;io  expressions  of 
tho  king ;  at  first,  however,  he  would  not  pay  any 
attention  to  them,  being  in  general  too  much 
overwhelmed  with  bu-iiness.  Bat  the  king's  ex- 
preesions  being  lopoitted  in  several  of  his  eon's 
letters,  he  at  length,  in  I7'17,  prepared  to  take 
thill  journey,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son, 
William  Fricdemamt.  At  this  time  the  king  had 
every  evening  a  private  concert,  in  which  ho  him- 
eolJ  generally  performed  some  concertos  on  the 
flute.  One  eveiun^,  just  as  ho  was  getting  his 
flute  ready,  and  his  muflicisns  were  assembled, 
an  officer  brought  him  tho  Est  of  the  Htrangers 
who  hod  arrival.  With  his  flute  in  hLt  hand  he 
ran  over  the  ILtt,  but  immediately  turned  to  the 
asiiemblcd  mmician^  and  said,  with  a  kind  of 
i^tatiou,^^'  Crcntlemen,  old  Bach  Li  come."  Hie 
flute  wad  now  laid  aside,  and  old  Bach,  who  had 
idighted  at.-his  son's  lodgings,  wan  immediately 
gammoned  to  tho  palace.  The  king  then  gave 
up  his  concert  for  that  evening,  and  invited  Bach 
to  try  his  fortt>-pian03,  made  by  Silbcmmnu, 
which  stood  in  several  rooms  of  the  palace.  The 
musicians  wont  with  him  from  room  to  room,  and 
Bach  was  invited  everywhere  to  play  unpremed- 
itated compositions.  After  ho  had  gone  on  for  a 
short  timet  he  aakod  the  king  to  give  him  a  sub- 
ject for  a  fi^e,  in  wder  to  execute  it  immediate- 
ly without  any  preparation.  The  king  admired 
the  learned  manner  in  which  hia  subjoct  was  thus 
executed  extempore ;  and  probably  to  see  how 
far  such  axt  could  be  carried^  oxpre»Bed  a  wish  to 
hear  a  fugue  with  six  obligate  parts.  But,  as  it 
is  not  every  aobject  that  is  Rt  for  such  full  har- 
mony, Bach  cho3«  one  himself  and  immediately 
executed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present, 
in  t***  sams  magnificent  and  learned  manner  he 


had  dono  that  of  the  king.  His  majesty  desired 
also  to  hear  his  performance  on  the  oi^an.  The 
next  day,  th^forc,  Bach  was  taken  to  all  the 
organs  in  Potsdam,  as  ho  had  before  been  to  8il- 
bermann's  forto-pionott.  Ait«r  his  return  to 
Lcipsic,  he  composed  the  subject  which  he  had 
received  &om  the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts, 
added  several  artiftcial  passages  to  it,  in  strict 
canon,  and  had  it  engraved  under  the  title  of 
"  MitsikalUchea  Ojtftr,"  (Musical  Offering,)  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  inventor.  This  was  Bach's 
last  journey,  llie  indefotigable  diligence  with 
which,  particuiorly  in  hia  younger  years,  he  had 
frequently  passed  days  and  nights  in  the  study 
of  his  art,  had  weakened  his  sight.  This  weak- 
ness continued  to  increase  in  hia  latter  vears,  till 
at  length  it  brought  on  a  very  punful  disordw  in 
the  eyes.  By  the  advice  of  some  friends,  who 
placed  great  confldonoe  in  the  ability  of  an  ocu- 
list who  had  arrived  at  LcHpsio  from  England,  he 
ventured  to  subnut  to  an  operation,  which  twice 
foiled.  Not  only  was  his  sight  now  wholly  lost, 
but  his  constitution,  which  had  been  hitherto  so 
vigorous,  was  quite  undermined  by  the  use  of, 
perhaps,  noxious  medicines.  In  conscquonoo  of 
the  opCTation  he  continued  to  decline  for  fiill  half 
a  year,  till  he  expired,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  July,  1760,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  morning  nf  the  tenth  day  before  his  death, 
ho  woo  suddenly  able  to  see  again,  and  bear  the 
light.  But  a  few  hours  afterwards  he  waj  s^ed 
with  an  apoplectic  flt;  was  followed  by  an 
inflammatory  fever,  which  his  enfeebled  frame, 
notwith-standing  all  possible  medical  aid,  was  un- 
able to  resist.  Such  was  tho  life  of  this  remark- 
able man.  We  will  only  add,  that  he  was  twice 
married ;  and  that  he  had  by  his  first  wife  seven, 
and  by  the  second  wife  thirteen  children,  nam^y, 
dght  sons  and  five  daughters.  All  1^  sons  had 
atunirable  talents  for  music ;  but  they  wore  not 
fully  cultivated,  except  in  some  of  tho  elder  ones. 

(Concerning  tho  performance  and  compositionil 
of  Bach,  it  cortainlyiiB  true  what  Marpurg  says, 
that  "  ho  was  many  musicians  in  one."  "  No 
true  idea,"  says  KoUmann,  "  can  be  formod  of  S, 
Bach's  organ  playing,  except  bv  hearing 
works,  expressly  composed  for  tno  organ,  per- 
formed in  the  manner  m  wMch  he  played  them, 
viz.,  those  for  the^u^  organ,  on  a  good,  largo  in- 
strument, and  the  pedal  part  on  a  double  bass 
stop ;  those  for  aolo  stops,  on  as  many  seta  of 
keys,  with  difltwent  stops,  as  they  contain  parts, 
and  the  bass  part  on  a  suitable  double  boss  stop. 
And  it  must  he  obeerved,  that,  though  many  of 
Bach's  pieces  composed  for  the  harpsichord  also 
have  a  ftiio  effect  on  a  manual  organ,  particularly 
most  of  his  forty-eight  fugues  in  the  Well-tefa- 
pered  Clavichord,'  the  list  of  his  works  will  show  that 
they  do  not  come  under  the  denominatfon  of  his 
organ  pieces;  because  they  are  deficient  in  Aw 
prmcipal  requiute  for  such  pieces,  namely,  a  ^irt 
for  obligate  pedab ;  and  consequently  their  ^ect 
cannot  give  an  idea  of  Am  organ  playing,  unless 
an  obligate  part  for  tho  podals  bo  still  selected 
from  their  ba.ss  part,  and  performed  on  a  douole 
bass-Btop."  Concwning  Bach's  abilities  as  a  per- 
former on  the  harpsichord,  KoUmann  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  "  It  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  one 
so  fomiliar  with  the  deep  and  h^vy  touches  of 
a  large  organ,  and  with  a  true  organ  style,  could 
not  m  equally  great  in  tho  brilliancy,  expression, 
and  style  o»ii™iftwi  for  stringed  inatrumonta. 
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But  the  nature  of  all  hia  compoaitions  for  the 
<Savier,  (haipfdohoEd  and  cdaricQord,)  09  well  aa 
the  unanimoua  testiuumy  of  all  the  writers  on 
that  subject,  coaviiicoa  us  of  the  contrary ;  which 
is  also  prorcd  by  his  uucoutof^tcd  victory  over  the 
olcc^ant  harpsichord  player  Mnrchftnd,  meutiouod 
bci'ore.  That  he  mu:!t  likewise  have  beea  a  great 
pcrfomicr  on  the  violin,  followB,  not  only  tiom 
hLi  firit  appointment,  which  was  as  vioUnBt,  but 
also,  and  particularly,  from  hia  tobxs  for  the  violin. 
Agiun,  his  solos  tor  the  violoncello  provo  that  he 
abio  had  the  greatcat  practical  knowlcd<^  on  that 
instrument."  The  following  list  of  S.  Bach's 
M'orku  in  given  bj?  Kollmaun :  "  1.  '  Clavi»riibung,' 
part  tir-Jt,  cowustiug  of  preludes,  aUemandos, 
courantos  aaiabaudfl,  Signed,  meouets,  &c.  In 
the  Ldpsic  edition,  thia  work  is  eotitlod 
'  Exercicea  psiir  te  Claoecin.'  2.  <  CtacisrUbung,' 
part  GCeond,  {Excrcicea  paw  is  Clanecin,)  contain- 
ing a  concerto  in  the  Italian  style,  and  an  over- 
ture in  the  Ir'rench  style,  for  a  harpsichord  with 
two  sets  of  keys.  3.  *  Ctanierlihttag,'  part  third, 
(Exerciaea,  &c.,)  containing  Vonpiele,  or  the  (pv- 
iu^  out  of  hymns  for  the  oi^^an ;  and  four  ducts 
(pieces  in  two  obligato  parts  only)  for  the  harp- 
sichord, which  ore  a  complete  harmony  through- 
out. 4.  '  Six  CltoraJe,  (hymns,)  of  divers  kinds, 
for  an  orgau  with  two  sets  of  keys  and  pedals.' 
5.  '  Ularierlibung,'  part  fourth,  {^Extrcieea,  &(".,) 
coutoinutf;  an  air  with  thirty  variationa,  for  a 
harpHichord  with  two  seta  of  keys,  as  mentioned 
before,  fj.  'Five  Canonical  Variationa  on  the 
C'hriatmas  Ilymn,  Von  ttimniri  hneh,  ("Behold,  I 
briui{  you  good  tidings,")  for  an  organ  with  two 
sets  of  keys  and  pcdue.'  ITioy  arc  in  diverH  in- 
terval similar  to  those  of  t)io  pieccdLiig  work. 

7.  *  Miuical  Offerittgy  (aa  mentioned  boi'oic,) 
dedicated  to  Frederic  IL,  King  of  Fruisia,  con- 
sisting iu  a  fague  ricercata  in  throe  jtarts,  also  one  in 
sbc  ports,  fur  one  performer,  divers  canons,  and  a 
trio  for  the  German  Hute,  (that  king's  fitvorite 
instrument,)  with  a  violin  and  ham ;  the  whole 
composed  on  the  subject  which  his  majesty  laid 
boibre  Bach  to  extemporize  upon.  8>  '  The  Art 
of  the  Foffuc,'  consistuig  in  twcnty-thrco  period- 
ical and  canonical  fuguo^  on  one  subject  the  last 
with  two  additional  sul^octs,  and  a  hymn  for 
three  sets  of  keys  and  pedals.  9.  ■  An  Hundred 
Hi/mna,'  in  four  parts,  published  in  two  books, 
by  Im  Ron  Emmanuel  Bach  ;  and  four  more  books 
of  hyran-s  published  by  Kirnbcrgot.  'Itie  follow- 
ing have  been  more  recently  printed :  A.  Worka 
for  the  Haijuiehord,  mthoM  Aeoompaniments.  I. 
Six  Proludi»,  for  the  ufieof  bcgtoners ;  2.  Fifteen 
Inventions,  in  two  parts ;  3.  Fifteen  Inventions, 
ill  three  parts,  also  called  Symphouicd;  4.  The 
"  Well-tompered  Clavichord,"  parts  one  and  two 
—  each  port  consists  in  twouty-four  prcludct  and 
fugucd,  bdug  one  in  every  major  and  minor  key  ; 
5.  A  Ohnuoatie  Fantawa  ami  Fugue  —  this  is 
the  beautiful  piece  printed,  with  some  additions 
of  Mr.  KoUmann,  by  I>icBton ;  6.  A  Fantasia  — 
thia  M  like  on  allegro  of  a  sonata ;  7.  SLy  Suites, 
containing  proludoit,  aUcnumdos,  courantcs,  sara- 
bands, gigucs,  &c.,  also  called  English  suites ; 

8.  Six  leyncr  Suites,  containing  allemandos 
eouriLntos,  lie.,  ahm  called  Frcndi  suites.  B. 
n'orka  for  the  Hariwichord,  with  .  ieeompanimtiUa. 
1.  Six  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  -wiih  a  violin 
obligato ;  2.  Many  single  Sonatas  for  the  harp- 
aichord,  with  accompaniments  for  the  violiii, 
flut^  viola  da  gamba,  tsa. ;  3.  Concertos  for  the 


haimiohord,  with  numerous  accompanimeids; 
4.  Two  Concertos  for  two  harpsichords,  irith 
aocontpaniments  for  violins,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello i  fi.  Two  Concertos  for  three  harpsichords, 
with  the  same  accompaniments,  which  are  also 
concerting  among  themselves ;  6.  A  Concerto 
for  four  harpsichords,  with  the  above  ac- 
companiments. C.  Worka  for  the  Organ,  1. 
Grand  Preludes  and  Fuguea,  for  manuals  and 
obligato  pedals ;  2.  Vorapiela  (Frelode-i)  on  va- 
rious hymns ;  3.  Six  Sonatas  or  Trioa,  for  two 
manuals  and  obligate  pedals.  D.  Worla  for  Bote 
Inatrumenta.  1.  Six  Solos  for  a  violin,  without 
any  accompaniments  —  those  ore  a  most  unique 
work  i  2.  Six  Solos  for  a  violoncello,  without  any 
accompammont  —  these  are  similar  to  the  prc- 
cedingones.  E.  Voeal  Worht.  I.  live  complete 
annual  choruses  of  church  pieces,  (like  cantatas,) 
with  recitatives,  lura,  and  choruses,  lor  every  Sun- 
day and  other  festival ;  2.  Five  Fashions,  among 
which  there  Ls  one  for  two  choirs ;  3.  Many  Orato- 
rios, MAistt),  Magnihcats,  and  single  Sanctuso^ 
also  Pieces  for  Birthdays,  XamedajHi  and  Funeral 
Pieces ;  Wedding  Masses,  Ereniiu  Piecest  and 
several  Italian  Cwitatas ;  4.  Many  Motets,  for  one 
and  two  chtnts.  —  X.  B.  Of  those  for  two  choirs 
thox!  are  at  presMit  only  dght  extant." 

BACH,   CAHL    PimJPP  EMMANUEL, 

Bocoud  son  of  the  groat  Sebastian  Bach,  and  bom 
in  1714,  was  commonly  named  Bach  of  Berlin, 
lie  wai  chapel- master  to  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Pms:!ia.  His  father  wn.i  hij  only  master  in  mu- 
tiic  ;  but  it  appears  that  he  acquired  from  Ilaase's 
operas  his  fine  vocal  taste  in  composing  lossons, 
BO  diflbrent  from  the  drr  and  laboriou:!  atjie  of 
his  &ther.  Ho  modeauy  gave  as  a  reason  for 
choosuig  a  style  of  his  own,  or  at  lout  for  difTcr- 
ing  from  that  of  his  instructor,  that  ho  was  aware, 
if  ho  had  followed  hia  Other's  method,  he  never 
could  have  equalled  him.  In  the  year  1767,  he 
was  chosen  director  of  musio  at  I&unbur^  in 
which  town  he  resided  many  years,  and  died 
there  in  1788.  Emmanuel  Bach  doclares  that, 
of  all  his  works,  those  for  the  clavichord  or  piano- 
forte are  the  chief  in  which  he  indulged  his  o^-n 
feelings  and  ideas.  His  principal  wish  was  to 
play  and  compose  in  the  most  vocal  manitcr  pos- 
Hible,  notwithstanding  the  great  defect  of  all 
keyed  instruments,  except  the  organ,  in  not  sus- 
taining their  tone.  To  moke  a  hnrpidchord  or 
pinno-tbrte  sing  is,  indeed,  not  easily  aecom- 
X>lishnd,  as  the  oar  must  bo  tired  by  too  tliin  o 
harmony,  or  stunned  by  too  full  and  noisy  an  ac- 
compamment.  In  his  opinion,  music  ought  to 
toucn  1^0  heart ;  and  ho  never  found  that  this 
could  be  effected  by  running,  ratthng,  drum- 
ming, or  arpeggios.  If  Haydn  ever  looked  up  to 
any  great  master  as  a  model,  it  seems  to  have 
been  Emmanuel  Bach.  The  hold  modulations, 
rests,  pauses,  free  use  of  semitones,  and  unex- 
pected lUghts  of  Haydn,  remind  us  frequently  of 
Eminanncl  Bach's  early  works,  more  than  of  anjf 
other  composer.  But  iu  writing  for  Tiolins,  it 
must  bo  confessed  that  Haydn  surpassed  his 
model  in  facility  and  invention.  Emmanuelftush's 
compositions  consist  of  sj-mphonics,  concertos, 
sonata:^  and  much  church  music.  In  the  whole, 
there  are  more  than  fifty  different  puUi^ied 
works  of  his  composition,  some  of  which  were 
printed  after  his  decease. 

BACH,  JQHX  CUBimAN,  called  Bach  of 
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Milan,  and  afterwards  Bach  of  London,  was  a  son 
of  Sebastian  by  his  second  wifiB.  He  was  very 
eaily  in  life  doprivod  of  the  inHtructionfl  of  his 
&thcr.  and  wan  for  some  time  a  scholar  of  his 
elder  brother,  Emmanuel,  under  whom  he  became 
a  fine  performer  on  keyed  instruments.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  Italy,  where  his  chief  study 
was  the  composition  of  Tocal  mmic;  here 
he  added  new  lustre  to  his  name  and  family,  by 
his  several  dramatic  compositions,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  empress  queen,  organist  of  the 
Buomo  of  Milan.  In  1763  he  was  cng^ed  by 
M attd.  to  compose  for  the  opera  in  Loi^oDi  and 
he  soon  afterwards  amred  in  that  country.  His 
first  opera  in  England,  "  Orionc,"  wsa  extremely 
applandcd  for  the  Tichncss  of  its  harmony,  the 
ingenious  texture  of  ita  parts,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  new  and  happy  use  the  composer  had 
made  of  wind  instnmients;  this  being  the  fijst 
time  clazinota  had  admission  in  the  qpoa  or- 
chestra. Soon  after  this,  J.  C.  Bach  and  Abel, 
uniting,  opened  a  subscription  for  a  weekly  con- 
cert ;  and  as  their  own  compositioos  were  new 
and  C[xccllent.  and  the  best  performers  of  all 
kuids  enlisted  under  their  banners,  tMs  concert 
was  better  patronized  and  longer  supxiortod  than 
perhaps  any  one  that  had  ever  been  established 
in  that  country,  having  continued  for  at  least 
twenty  years  in  uninterrupted  prosperity.  While 
C.  Bftch  was  in  Italy  he  made  littlo  use  of  his 
piano-forte,  but  to  comjioso  for  or  accompany  a 
voice ;  but  when  he  arrivtxl  in  pjUgland,  his  stylo 
of  playing  was  so  much  admired,  that  he  recov- 
ered many  of  the  losses  his  hand  had  sustained 
by  disuse,  and  by  being  constantly  cramped  and 
crippled  by  a  pen ;  but  he  never  was  able  to  re- 
instate it  in  force  and  readiness  Bufficient  for 
^reat  diffictdties ;  and,  in  general,  his  composi- 
tions for  the  piano-forte  are  such  as  ladies  can 
execute  with  little  trouble,  and  the  allegros 
rather  resemble  bravura  songs  than  inBtrumcntal 
pieces  for  the  display  of  great  execution ;  on 
which  account  they  lose  much  of  tiirir  tiBixt 
when  played  without  the  accompaniments,  which 
are  admirable,  and  so  mastwly  and  interesting  to 
the  audience,  that  want  of  execution  or  com- 
plication in  the  harpsichord  part  is  never  dis- 
covered. ITiero  are  many  admirable  airs  in  the 
operas  he  composed  for  the  stage  that  long 
remained  in  lavor.  The  richnen  of  tho  accom- 
paniments, perhaps,  deserve  more  praise  than  the 
originaUty  of  the  melodies  ;  which,  however,  are 
always  natural,  elegant,  and  in  the  bAit  taste  of 
the  Italian  school,  at  that  time.  The  Neapolitan 
achool,  where  he  studied,  is  manifest  in  his 
"  Cantiiena,"  and  the  science  oS  his  lather  vad 
hnrther,  in  his  hamumy.  J.  C.  Badi  had  the 
merit  of  giving  a  more  dramatic  eHeet  to  his 
opera  airs  by  not  Imnging'back  after  iha  idlegro 
the  slow  movement  of  the  commeucoracn t,  as 
all  the  Italian  compoaers  before  him  had  done. 
Bach  seems  to  have  been  tho  first  composer 
who  observed  the  law  of  cootrast  as  a  prin- 
ciple.  Before  his  time  there  frequently  was 
eonttast  in  the  woi^  of  others,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  accidental.  Bach,  in  his  symphonies 
and  other  instrumental  piccoit,  as  well  as  his  songs, 
seldom  failed,  after  a  rapid  and  noisy  passage,  to 
introdncG  one  that  was  slow  and  soothing.  Ilis 
symphonies  seemed  infinitely  more  origiiud  than 
cnther  his  songs  or  harpsichord  pecca,  of  which 
the  harmony,  mixture  of  wind  instmmentSf  and 


general  richness  and  varietr  of  accompaniment, 
are  certainly  the  most  pronuucnt  features.  J.  C. 
Bach  remained  in  Ltmdon  almost  constantly  tUl 
his  death,  which  took  plaoe  in  the  year  1782. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  PRIED- 
RICH,  ninth  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1732.  He  was  a 
pupil  iu  music  of  his  father  and  elder  brothers ; 
and  he  published  some  instrumental  works  not 
unworthy  the  name  of  Baoh.  He  held  the  ut- 
uation  of  master  of  the  concerts  at  tho  court  of 
Budtcbai^.  J.  C.  F.  Bach  imitated  Emmanuel 
Bach's  but  did  not  equal  him.  Accord- 

ing to  the  testimony  of  W.  fViodemann,  ho  was, 
however,  tho  ablest  performer  of  all  tho  brothers, 
and  the  one  who  played  moat  readily  his  father's 
compositions  for  the  clavichord. 

BACH,  "WILIIELM  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest 
son  of  Sebastian  Bach,  was  bom  in  1710.  He 
approached  the  nearest  to  his  father  in  tiic  origi- 
nality of  his  musical  conceptiona.  All  bis  melo- 
dies have  a  different  turn  from  those  of  other 
composers,  and  yet  they  arc  not  only  extremely 
natiunl,  but,  at  the  same  time,  uncommonly  in- 
genious and  elegant.  When  performed  with 
delicacj-,  as  he  himself  used  to  play  them,  they 
cannot  foil  to  enchant  every  connoisseur.  It  is 
only  ta  be  regretted  that  ho  tried  more  to  play 
from  his  foncy,  and  to  seek  after  extemporaneous 
musical  delioBtneSt  than  to  write;  the  number, 
thcrc&so^  of  his  compomtions  is  but  smalL  W. 
F.  Bach  died  at  Bcdm  in  1781. 

BACH,  CECILIA.  Wife  to  John  Chxistiaii 
Bach.  Uer  maiden  name  was  GrassL  She  per- 
formed the  first  woman's  port  for  tennl  succea- 
sivo  years  at  the  open  in  London. 

BACI^  FIUEDBICH  LTJDWIG,  a  music 
master  at  BwUn,  was  Bring  in  1790,  and  has 
made  many  good  scholars. 

BACH.  GEOBOE  CHRISTOPHER.  A  nnger 
and  composer,  who  lived,  in  the  year  1689,  st 
Schwctnfiut.  Among  the  munc  of  Ttmin«niii»i 
Bach  was  found  some  church  music  by  this  com- 
poser. 

BACH.  JOHANN  BERNHARD,  nephew  of 
Sobastian  Bach,  was  organist  at  Ordru^  where 
he  died  in  1742.  One  of  this  name  was  chamber 
musiciau  and  organist  at  Eisenach.  He  com- 
poeod  some  very  fine  ovortuxea  in  the  French 
stylo. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  was  prob- 
ably  one  of  the  {peatest  contrapuntista  and  most 
expert  organists  in  Germany  towarda  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Be  was  court  and  town 
onanist  at  ^enach.  In  tho  archives  (as  they 
were  called)  of  the  Bach  family,  which  Knunan- 
uol  Bach  possessed  in  Hambui^,  there  was,  among 
other  pieces,  a  motet  of  Johann  Christoph's  com- 
poution,  in  which  ho  had  ventured  to  mako  use 
of  the  extreme  dxth,  which,  in  his  dam  vas 
conndcred  an  extremely  bold  attcmpL  He  was 
also  an  uncommon  master  of  full  humony,  as  is 
proved  by  a  piece  of  church  music,  composed  by 
him  for  Michaelmas  day,  to  the  words  ■■  Ea  erh^ 
tich  ein  Streit,"  which  has  twenty  obligato  parts, 
and  yet  is  perfectly  pure  in  respect  to  the  harmony. 
A  second  proof  of  his  greet  skill  in  the  harmony 
is,  that  he  is  stated  never  to  hare  played  on  the 
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organ  and  clavicliord  witli  lesa  than  fire  ncccasary 
or  obligate  partii. 

BACH,  JOHANN  ERNST,  chapcI-maAter  to 
tho  Duke  of  Weimar,  at  Eisenach,  was  born  thcro 
ia  1722.  Ho  publishod  a  collection  of  fables  act 
to  music,  and  sorcral  instnummtal  vorks.  He 
died  in  1781. 

BACH,  JOHANN  LXTD"WIG,  W  in  1677, 
was  chapol-maiitcr  to  Hlo  Duko  of  Saze-Mnning- 
en,  and  died  in  1730.  He  composed  eome  good 
diurcli  mudc 

BACH,  JOHAXN  MICHAEI^  brother  of  Jo- 
haun  Chri»toph,  -wan  born  at  ^Vmirtadt  in  1660. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music. 

BACH,  JOHANX  inCIIAEL.  (tho  younger,) 
WU9  an  adTOcatc  in  tho  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
iu  1792.  Ho  published  at  Caascl,  in  1780,  a 
method  for  comiio&ition. 

BACH,  OSWALD.  Autihor  of  rules  for  rang- 
ing, in  1790. 

BACH,  "WILHELil,  son  of  J.  C.  F.  Bach, 
bom  iu  1754:,  wan  chapel-mostcr  to  the  Quoeu  of 
Pnuuiia  in  1798.  He  published  a  celebrated  can- 
tata, dedicated  to  the  king,  and  some  inutrumcnt- 
al  works. 

BACUAtTMO>rr,  LOUIS  PIERRE  DE.  Au- 
thor of  memoirs  on  the  opera,  Paris,  1745. 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.  A  degree  con- 
futed at  the  universities  of  Europe,  as  a  title  of 
honor.  It  is  gtTcn,  as  tho  flrst  de^;ree  iu  music, 
to  Kuch  muuicinns  an  have  at  some  tmie  compo:>ed 
a  piece  of  music,  coiutiKting  of  as  many  a«  aLx 
parts,  for  Toice»  and  instruments.  One  of  tho 
qunlitications  formerly  required  of  a  candidate 
for  this  academic  honor,  was,  tho  being  able  to 
read  and  expound  certain  books  in  Boethius,  a 
Greek  mukcal  author  of  tho  sixth  cmtury.  But 
this  test  has  lon^  since  been  dutpensod  with,  and 
the  composition  in  six  parts  has  taken  itti  place. 
The  exercise  must  be  publicly  performed  in  the 
mu.sic  school,  or  some  other  place  in  tho  univer- 
sity, however,  to  give  claim  to  the  degree. 

BACIIMANX,  CARL  LUDWIG,  was  cham- 
ber mu;jiciau  to  the  King  of  Frusyia,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  amateur  concerts  at  Berlin. 
He  had  also  a  manufactory  of  violins  and  tenors ; 
the  latter  are  much  oatooncd.  Bachmann  died 
in  the  yeex  1800. 

BACHMANN,  CHARLOTTE  CHRISTINE 
WILHELMINE.  Wife  of  the  preceding,  a  cele- 
brated singer  at  Berlin  iduce  t^c  year  1779.  She 
has  ahw  puUished  several  songs. 

BACHMANN,  GOTTLOB.  Onanist  at  Zcitz 
in  the  year  1791.  He  published  much  vocal  and 
in«trumcnt&l  music  between  the  years  179u  and 
1806. 

BACHMANN,  J.,  composer  of  sonatas,  &c.. 
puUiahed  at  Vienna  in  1796. 

BACHMANN,  PATER  SIXT,  an  excellent 
contrapuntist  and  organist  in  Suabia,  was  bom 
in  1754.  He  published  much  music  for  tho  or- 
gan, &c. 

BACHOFEN,  a  composer,  lived  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  year  1746,  and  published 
eome  vocal  works. 

BACaiSOHHIDT.    Chapdrinasta  at  Eich- 


stadt,  about  tho  year  1783.  He  composed  some 
quartets,  &c. 

BACILLY,  B.  DE.  Author  of  a  work  on  sing- 
ing, Paris  1668. 

BACKOFEX,  J.  G.  H.,  a  composer  and  ex- 
cellent performer  on  various  instruments,  was 
chambra  mutiicion  at  Gotho.  He  has  composed 
much  instrumental  music ;  the  last  whidi  we 
have  scon  is  dated  1803. 

BACKOFEN,  ERNST.  Younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  a  celebrated  bassoon  playn  at  Nn- 
rcmburg  in  1803.   He  was  a  pupil  of  Schwarz. 

BACKOFEN,  GOTTFRIED,  youngest  brother 
of  tho  two  preceding,  was  first  clarinet  player  at 
Nuromburg  iu  1803,  and  a  resident  in  that  town. 

BADER.  Bom  1704,  a  principal  tenor  singer 
at  tho  German  Theatre  iu  Bcrlm.  His  power, 
firmness,  and  tone,  together  with  his  delightful 
perfittmance,  gained  hun  much  aiiprohation. 

BADLV,  CUILO  AGOSTINO,  court  mu.-«ciiin 
and  compD.''cr  at  Vienna  at  the  ]>eginning  of  tho , 
eighteenth  contur}'.     Composed  several  operaa 
and  oratorios. 

BADINAGE.   (F.)  PlayfiOness. 

B^VDONINL  A  celebrated  Italian  sing(»:  about 
the  year  17?B. 

BAEHR,  JOSEPH.  SceBBEB. 

BAER,  FERDINAND.  SogPaer. 

B  AEUMEL,  director  of  tho  music  at  Bambarg, 
died  iu  1796.   He  was  an  excellent  performer  on 

the  violin. 

BAEUMER,  FRIEDRICH,  chamber  mu-jician 
to  tho  C^uccti  of  Prusiiia  in  1794,  has  published 
some  romance  1,  &c. 

BAGATELLA,  ANTONIO,  wrote  at  Padua, 
in  1796,  a  valuable  work  on  tlic  construction  of 
violins,  tenors,  violoncellos,  and  boss  vioH. 

BAGATTI  FRANCESCO.  A  celebrated  com- 
poBcr  and  oi^aniKt  at  llfilan.  He  wrote  some 
church  music  about  the  year  1650. 

BAGGE,  BARON  C.  ERNEST  BE,  gentle- 
man of  the  chamber  to  the  King  of  Prui;:iia,  died 
at  Paris  in  1791.  He  was  a  celebrated  aouiteur 
player  on  the  violin,  but  had  a  most  ungular 
method.  He  publislted  also  a  concerto  for  that 
instrument. 

BAGIJONI,  FRANCOIS,  bora  at  Rome,  was 
an  excellent  singer  Hince  the  year  1740.  He  had 
five  daughters,  oil  of  whom  distiDgui^ed  them- 
selves as  singers. 

BAGLIONI,  LOUIS.  Son  of  the  preceding 
and  one  of  the  l>cst  %'iolinists  at  AA'urtemburg 
since  the  year  1770. 

BAGPIPE.  This  instrument  has  so  long  been 
the  favorite  with  tho  natives  of  Scotland,  that  it 
may  bo  considered  as  their  national  instrument. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Norwegians  aud  Danes 
first  introduced  it  into  the  Hebrides,  which  isl- 
ands they  long  possessed.  Among  the  many  who 
have  the  honor  of  its  invention,  arc  reckoned 
Pan,  Mercury,  Fauuus,  Mars}'as,  and  Daphnis, 
the  young  Sicilian  shepherd.  The  ancient  bag- 
pipes of  the  Greeks,  and  the  tibia  utricuiaria  of  tlve 
Romans,  is  a  well-known  musical  instrument 
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which  has  erroneon^  been  snpposed  peculiar  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  ancients,  hotk  Greeks 
and  Roiaaa<i,  however,  wete  acquainted  with  it ; 
and  in  many  countries  it  is  a  fiiTorite  and  popular 
instrument  at  this  day.  Tho  bagpipe  aa  con- 
structed at  tho  pre<4cnt  period,  consists  of  a  la^ 
leather  bag,  in&ttcd  by  the  mouth,  or  by  means 
of  bellowe.  Coime^ted  to  it  ifl  a  flute  part,  or 
chanter,  as  it  is  railed,  into  wbich  ia  inserted  a 
reed,  and  the  action  of  the  air  from  the  bag  on 
thii  reed  producer  tho  munc.  Tho  chanter  is 
perforated  with  hnle^  like  a  common  flute,  for  the 
oifibrcnt  notes.  The  other  parts  arc  throe  drones, 
aLto  coneiiflting  of  reeds  and  tubet,  two  of  which 
are  in  unison  with  D,  on  the  chanter,  or  the  first 
note  of  the  German  flute,  and  tho  third,  or  long 
drone,  is  an  octavo  lower.  The  bagpipe  is  an  ex- 
tmnely  d^ective  and  imperfect  in»trument  in  all 
itsdiflmmt  kind^  of  which  there  are  four.  First, 
tho  Irish,  or  BOlt  pipe,  in  which  the  chanter  takes 
a  range  of  ten  or  twelvo  notes  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision, and  which  is  alwavs  played  with  bellows; 
the  rccds  are  softer,  and  the  tuboi  longer ;  whence 
the  Irish  pipe  is  more  suitable  for  porformancc  in 
an  apartment.  An  improvement  has  been  at- 
tempted, by  adapting  three  or  four  keys,  like 
Ante  keys,  on  one  of  the  drones ;  by  pressing 
one  of  them  with  the  arm,  a  third  or  flflh  to  tho 
note  of  the  chnntcr  is  produced,  which  forms  an 
iiitcimediate  chord  with  tho  drone,  and  has  a 
pleasing  effect.  Tho  second  kind  of  this  instru- 
ment is  the  ScottLih  or  Highland  bagpipe,  which 
is  played  either  with  the  mouth  or  with  bellows, 
like  the  IrLih  pipe ;  and,  excepting  that,  as  far  as 
tre  know,  keys  have  nerer  been  adapted  to  it,  is 
almo:jt  the  same  in  every  respect,  llie  principal 
difference  consists  tn  the  reeds  being  constructed 
to  produce  a  louder  sound,  and  tlw  droueii  ore 
Bhortcr.  Third,  the  small  or  Northumbrian  bag- 
pipe, which  is  the  Scottish  bagpipe  in  miniature. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Scottish  bagp^  has  but 
right  or  nine  good  notes ;  one  or  two  more  may 
be  gained  by  what  pipers  call  piitehhtff ;  that  l<i, 
hall*  covering  the  thumb  hole,  which  sometimes 
ia  attended  with  the  most  disagreeable  tones. 
Nothing  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  bagpipe  aa 
tuued  consisting  of  few  notes,  and  all  set  on  tho 
same  key ;  for  its  compass  is  re^y  very  limited, 
and  by  no  means  of  that  extent  of  wluch  most 
venbimeTs  endeavor  to  persuade  tbeniselves. 
From  the  limited  eompasa  of  the  instrument,  and 
its  imperfections,  we  find  but  little  music  written 
for  it ;  tn  which  may  be  added  another  reason  — 
that  those  in  general  who  can  play  cannot  write. 
The  favorite  Mid  poenliar  music  is  the  Highland 
pibrach,  which  we  confess  has  always  appeared 
to  us  utterly  nnintdligible.  It  is  supposed  to  bo 
a  battle  piece,  a  march,  a  lamentation,  ortbeliko; 
and  sometimes  occupies  a  complete  half  hour  or 
more  in  pcrtbrmancc.  Of  the  progressive  history 
and  improvement  of  the  bagpipe  to  its  present 
■tate^  we  know  but  Tery  Uttle.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  are  allusions  to  an  instrument  of  simi- 
lar construction  in  sacred  writ ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  thaf  it  is  tho  origin  of  the  ot^an.  Perhaps 
it  first  consisted  of  an  inflated  bag  alone,  with 
the  pipe  and  reed ;  and  in  such  a  form  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  also  at  a 
later  period  by  loss  dvilized  nattons.  By  the 
Bomans  it  was  called  tibia  vtricubtria,  and  as  cer- 
tain anthon  have  concdved,  cAorw,  or  eAoratrfto, 
and  it  -wtM  probably  played  in  the  same  my  aa 


the  modem  Highlanders  play  it.  Suetonius 
speaks  of  tho  bagpipe ;  and  it  appears  that  N'cro, 
the  Koman  emperor,  played  on  it.  On  one  of  his 
coins  a  bagpipe  appears,  and  vr6  are  told  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  not  long  ago,  in  Home,  of  this 
instrument,  fp.'catly  roicmbling  its  present  form. 
The  sculpture  was  supposed  to  bo  Grecian.  St. 
Jerome,  ui  hu  epistle  to  Dardonus,  alludes  to  the 
bagpipe  in  its  more  gimple  shape.  In  France  it 
appears  likewise  in  its  simple  state,  in  the  Datmo 
des  Aceuffla,  in  tho  fifteenth  century;  and  it  is 
among  tho  instruments  repretonted  ui  the  dance 
of  death,  at  Basic,  in  Swit:!crland.  The  bagnipo 
is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  and  to 
have  been  early  known  in  Britain.  In  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  wo  sec  it  reproi'entcil  with- 
out dronets  or  with  only  one,  ha%ing  a  flag,  liear- 
ing  a  coat  armorial,  aaeh  aa  wa»  reccntlv  u-icd  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  King  Edward  HI. 
had  pipers ;  and  Chaucer,  speaking  of  the  min- 
stroLi,  a  vagrant  tribe^  describes  the  bagpipe  un- 
der the  name  of  eoramtue,  which  ia  the  appella* 
tion  at  present  given  to  it  in  France :  — 

■ComniuanUldulMM,tiiBii7kflojt*  ud  lytljnge  borne." 

Among  themnmdana  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold are  named  pipers.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bagpipe  into  Scotland,  wo  are 
altogether  uncertain.  Kmiuent  authors  have 
affinned  that  it  was  not  known  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  in  1314.  But  a  bagpipe  of  one 
drone  appears  among  tho  sculptur&i  on  Melrose 
Abbey,  which,  we  are  told,  ia  a  very  old  edifice. 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  was  murdered  in  H^G, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  performer  ou  this  inttni- 
mcnt.  We  only  know  of  its  bdng  in  general  u^o 
durii^  the  last  or  perhaps  the  preceding  century. 
At  present  it  enters  on  ^e  list  of  military  instru- 
ments, for  every  Highland  regiment  has  a  pii>er ; 
and  OS  a  national  instrument,  wb  have  heard  of 
institutions  for  teaching  it  in  the  Isles  of  MuU 
and  Skye.  Neither  pupil  nor  preceptor,  however, 
being  able  to  read,  musical  notes  were  repnueut* 
od  by  piuB  driven  into  the  ground.  To  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  tikis  instrument,  annual  prenu- 
uma  were  distributed  by  the  Highland  Society  tu 
the  most  eminent  pcribrmcrs.  A  competition, 
generally  in  the  end  of  July,  takes  place  before  a 
committee  of  that  society,  at  Edinburgh,  who 
decide  on  the  mcrita  of  the  candidate*.  The 
competition  hujbt  Hevcral  hours ;  and  Highland 
dances,  introduced  by  way  of  interlude,  are  per- 
formed with  uncommon  skill  aud  agility.  Wo 
doubt  if  this  kind  of  music  can  be  brought  to 
great  perfection,  on  account  of  the  defects  uisep- 
arable  from  the  iiistrumeut.  But  the  passionate 
attachment  which  the  Highlanders  displa^r  for  it. 
and  the  use  of  which  it  has  actually  boon  u  gain- 
ing victories,  in  the  day  of  battle,  render  it  a  fit 
subject  for  encouragement. 

BAHIDT,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  haut- 
boy at  Copenhagen. 

BAHN,  T.  G.,  paUished  at  Berlin,  in  1790, 
six  trioe  fiir  the  haipsichoEd  and  two  violinB. 

BAIF,  JOHN  ANTONY  DE,  private  secretary 
of  Charles  IX,  died  at  Paris  in  1691.  He  pub- 
lished several  musical  works. 

BAILDON,  a  cdebrated  English  gloe  com- 
poser, flourished  between  the  years  1760  and 
1780.  He  is  the  author  of  the  two  gleea  "  Adim 
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to  the  village  delights,"  and  "\Vtien  gay  Bac- 
chus filled  my  breast ; "  both  of  which,  in  thoir 
different  atylea,  must  over  delight  the  amateur  of 
our  English  port  sougs. 

BMLEY,  AXSELM,  an  English  composer, 
published  "  A  Troatito  on  ^i^iug  and  Playing 
with  just  Expression  and  real  Elegance,"  Lon- 
don, 1771. 

BAILI.EUX.  ANTOmE,  published  at  Pahs, 
in  1758,  six  Bymphonic:>  for  four  pcrfbrmen;  and 
about  1767,  hLc  symphonies  for  a  full  orcheotra. 
He  also  moto  some  solfo^^  for  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared 
ill  1792. 

BAILLON,  P.  L.  Guitar  and  flinging  master, 
and  author  of  a  method  for  that  instruiaeut,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1781. 

BAILLOT,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  French  vi- 
olinjst,  was  bom  near  Paris,  in  the  year  1771- 
He  wtnt  to  Rome  for  some  years,  and  took  lessons 
of  Poloni,  an  excellent  proiensor  of  the  school  of 
Tartini.  About  the  vcar  170S,  he  succeeded 
Rode  as  professor  of  the  vioUn  to  the  Conserva- 
tor}' of  Paris ;  since  which  time  he  has  edited  an 
excellent  method  for  the  violin,  and  one  for  the 
violoncello,  both  of  which  are  now  in  uso  at  the 
Conacrvatory ;  he  has  also  pubUiihcd  some  instru- 
mental music.  This  eminent  arti:^  cxpiied  at 
Paris,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1842,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  oge.  His  funeral,  which  took  place 
on  the  following  Saturday,  in  tlio  cemetery  of 
Montmartrc,  was  attcuded  by  all  the  most  emi- 
nent musicians  in  Paris,  anxious  to  mingle  their 
regrets  over  the  grave  of  a  highly- tohmted  brother. 
Buillot  is  known  throughout  Europe  by  his  ex- 
traordinary genius  and  finished  style  aa  a  per- 
former, and  as  beii^  ma&ior  of  nearly  all  the 
most  celebrated  vioUnutB  of  the  last  quartu  of  a 
century. 

BAILLOU,  LUIGL  Director  of  the  music  at 
tho  opera  in  Milan,  in  1784.  He  has  publiahud 
several  pieces  for  the  theatre. 

BAILLY,  M.  DE,  published  "  Curious  Re- 
marks on  tho  Art  of  Singing,"  Paris,  1668. 

BAIXL  LOREXZO,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 
at  Vciiico,  composed  some  opoa  musio  between 
tho  years  178fi  and  1780. 

BAIXVILLE,  organist  at  Angers,  published 
some  music  for  his  iuatrument  in  the  year  1767. 

BAJ,  T.,  author  of  the  " Miaererc"  commonly 
sung  on  Holy  Thursday  iu  tho  pontiJical  chap<^ 
at  Home,  was  bom  near  Bologna,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1718.  Ilia  "  MUeren"  is  a  cA^-d^ ceucre 
for  its  prosody  and  just  aocontnation  of  the  words. 
It  is  the  only  modmn  productum  received  in  the 
pope's  chapeL 

BAKER,  DR.,  a  composer  and  eminent  per- 
former on  the  violin  and  piano-forte,  was  born  at 
Exeter  in  Uie  year  1768.  Fnnn  hia  mother's  sis- 
ter he  received  his  first  instructions,  by  which  ho 
was  enabled,  at  the  juvenile  age  of  seven,  to  per- 
form with  precision,  on  the  harpsichord,  Honael's 
and  Scarlfrtti'fl  hjasons.  Hu»  liiut  masters  were 
Hugh  Bond  and  the  late  celebrated  Jackson,  (at 
that  time  organi-)t  of  the  cathedral  at  Exeter.) 
and  lot  tho  violin,  Ward ;  which  combined  in- 
■tmctioiis  enabled  him  very  soon  to  lead  the  con- 
earb  in  that  neighborhood. 


About  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  Exeter  for 
London,  frrun  whonco  ho  was  received  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridgc,  to  whom  he  is 
indewed  for  the  principal  port  of  hb  mnisicad  ed- 
ucation. He  wvi  under  Cramer  (^e  fiither)  for 
tho  violin,  and  Dussok  for  the  piano-forte.  It 
was  through  this  nobleman's  interest,  exerted  in 
hi^  6ivor,  ^at  he  was  permitted  to  perform  the 
*'  Storm,"  in  Hanover  Square  rooms,  which,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Bumcy,  was  considered  on  inimitable 
imitation.  During faiaresidoncDasorganl'rt.atStaf- 
ford,  he  took  his  degree  at  Oxford.  'I'he  principal 
of  Dr.  Baker's  works  are  the  following,  besides 
numerous  manuscript  coinpo  iition.').  "  Three  So- 
natas, dedicated  to  I^ady  ^Vriglit,  for  the  piano- 
forte and  violin."  "  Throe,  dedicated  to  Countc«i 
Talbot."  "Three  Duets  for  two  performers,  dedi- 
catedtotheDuchesaofRutland."  "^Antbfnos, 
for  four,  five,  and  six  ToiccH."  "  Voluntaries  fia 
tho  Organ,"  "Glees,  for  throe  and  four  voices, 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridgo."  "  The  Storm 
at  Sea,  aud  tho  whole  of  the  music  poribnned 
at  his  couccni^  at  the  Hanover  Stiuarc  rooms." 
"Duets  for  two  voices,  dedicated  to  MLts  Abrami." 
"The  Overture  and  Songs  of  the  Cafirea,  a  mu- 
sical Entertainment  performed  at  Covcnt  Garden 
I'heatre."  To  tho  above  may  be  added  a  great 
number  of  songs,  (sovisal  aung  in  public  bv  In- 
cledon,  &o.,)  ducts,  concertos,  solos  for  thonolin. 
and  aizB  wim  variations  for  the  jsano-fbrbh 

BALARINl.  One  ofthe  most  eminent  Italian 
singers  of  the  seventoenth  century. 

BALBATRE,  CLAUDE,  bom  at  Dijon  in 
1729,  went  to  Paris  in  I7o0.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent organist  of  Rameau's  school.  His  organ 
concortos  at  the  concert  gjnritwl  were  long  the 
ddiffht  of  Paris.  Ho  pubUahed  some  worl^  for 
the  hazpsiohcad,  and  died  in  1799. 

BALBI,  LORENZO.  Aviotoncdlistondoom- 
poeer  at  the  beaming  of  the  eighteenth,  century. 

BALBL  IGNATIUS.  An  Italian  dn»or.  He 
compoi^  some  aiiettes  in  Germany,  about  the 
yrar  1782. 

BALBL  LUDOVICO,  a  celebrated  composer 
at  Venice,  was  a  scholar  of  Costonzo  Porta ;  he 
published  some  church  music  about  the  year 

1578. 

BALDACINI,  ANTONIO  LUIGI,  an  Italian 
violinist,  published  some  sonatas  about  the  rear 
1720. 

BALDAN  published  six  Kymphonios  at  Ven- 
ice iu  178S. 

BALDENEKER,  U.,  court  musician  and  vio- 
linist at  Mentz,  published  some  trios  for  the 
violin  at  I^Mnkfort,  abont  the  year  1781. 

BALDI.  SingO'  at  Handd's  operas  in  London 
in  1726. 

BALDUCCL  A  first  fanale  singer  at  die 
opera  at  Venice  in  1778. 

BALESTRA,  R.   An  ItaUau  composer  at  the 

beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BALETTI,  KICCOB.  ELEN-V,  was  bora  at 
Stuttgard  ui  17JS.  She  was  aiterwardij  flmt 
singer  at  the  Opera  Bulb  at  Paris. 

BALLABENE.  GKEOOUIO,  a  Tooal  eom- 
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poeec  at  Borne,  was  bom  about  1720.  Ho  com- 
posed much  mcred  music. 

BALLAD.  Formerly  a  little  history,  told  in 
lyric  ver^^  and  sung  to  the  harp  or  viol,  cither 
by  the  author  himself  or  the  Jongleur,  whose 
profession  it  was  to  fbUow  the  bard,  and  Nag  his 
works.  It  iii  about  a  century  since  the  word 
batlad  began  to  imply  a  brioi^  simple  tale,  con- 
veyed in  threo  or  four  veraefi,  and  set  to  B  short, 
familiar  air.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  music  hns  so 
much  influence  with  the  multitude  as  ballad  or 
soDi;  siuging.  Andrew  Fletcher  once  said, 
"  Give  me  the  making  of  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws."  Foreign 
travellers  have  complained  of  the  American 
people,  that  they  mrdy  have  leisure,  and  that 
when  they  have,  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy  it. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  remark.  ^\  e  are 
eminently  a  working  people.  Part  of  this  in- 
du-'try  results,  no  doubt,  from  our  condition, 
and  from  the  powerful  incitements  to  cntciprLsc 
aflbzdcd  by  a  young  and  prospeMus  country. 
Part  of  it,  however,  scomn  to  ro-iult  from  im- 
patience of  rest.  Xot  a  few  of  the  rash  adven- 
tures and  ruinous  speculations,  by  which  we 
have  distinguished  ouisclves  in  years  paiit,  had 
tlieir  origin  in  a  lovo  of  excitement,  and  ui  our 
avettdou  to  being  without  employment.  A  par- 
tial remedy  for  this  evil  might  bo  found  by  dif- 
fufdng  a  taato  for  the  elegant  and  omomcntaL  arts, 
liicso  arts  would  fundrdi  that  moderate  and 
agreeable  excitement  which  is  so  dofirablc  in  the 
intervob  of  labor.  Since  the  days  of  Mortiu 
Luther,  music  has  contributed  to  the  refinement 
of  Caste  and  the  btrenglhening  of  moral  ^cclil^  ;. 
Tba  greatest  comimsen  of  Germany  have  conse- 
crated their  geonLi  to  th«  servifo  of  religion. 
Haydn,  whose  memory  is  so  honored,  'was  deeply 
religious;  his  oratorio  of  the  "Creation"  was 
prodaccd,  as  he  hinuelf  tells  us,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  much  in  prayer.  In  writing 
musical  scores  he  was  accustomed  to  place,  both 
at  the  b^inning  and  close  of  each  on^  a  Latin 
motto,  expreaaive  of  lus  jnofouad  ibeling  that  ho 
wa.1  dependent  on  God  in  all  hid  efforts,  and  that 
to  his  glory  should  bo  consecrated  every  offspring 
of  his  genius.  The  art  of  music  has  special 
claims  upon  the  American  people.  All  men  have 
been  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  its  indueuco. 
The  child  is  no  aooucr  bom,  than  the  n.ur>?o 
begins  to  soothe  it  to  repose  by  music.  Through 
Ule,  music  is  employed  to  animate  the  depreMcd, 
to  inspire  the  timid  with  courage,  to  lend  new 
wings  to  devotion,  and  to  give  utterance  to  joy 
or  sorrow.  It  is  preeminently  the  language  of 
the  heart.  The  understanding  gains  knowledge 
fhroi^rh  the  eye.  The  heart  ia  excited  to  emotion 
through  tones  foiling  on  the  ear.  ^\nd  so  uni- 
versal  is  the  disposition  to  resort  to  muaic,  for 
the  ^uipoHo  of  either  oxpressing  or  awakening 
emotion,  that  the  groat  diamatist,  that  master  in 
the  science  of  the  heart,  declares  that  — 

"  Hi*  nm  Oiat  hath  no  mmlc  In  htmipK 
Hot  U  not  niovfld  vlth  concord  of  iwcci  •oundji, 
]■  (It  Tor  trrMon.  atntiigiiiiii.  and  aliidta  i 
TIm  motkma  of  hb  aputt  ant  dnll  aa  ni^^ 
And  hia  aflkcUon*  itu-h  u  Er^MUt 
Xnt  no  nich  man  be  truMnL" 

may  this  be  said  of  an  art  which  has 
power  to  raise  the  coarsest  veteran  to  noble  acn- 
tiaunta  of  deeds,  and  to  inspire  the  rawest  and 
most  timonnu  ractoit  irith  a  cfuitap^  of  death. 


It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  susceptibility 
to  no  other  art  is  so  univcmal,  BO  none  seems  to 
have  so  strong  nn  affinity  for  virtue  and  for  the 
purer  and  gentler  affections.  It  is  certain  that 
from  the  foblcd  days  of  Orpheus  and  Apollo, 
music  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  luindmaid 
of  ci^-ilizadon  and  moral  refinement.  \VhereTer 
we  would  awake  the  better  affectiona,  whether 
in  the  sanctuary  or  the  closet,  in  the  school  fur 
infants  or  in  the  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile 
dtdinqurats,  we  employ  its  aid.  The  Oomana 
have  a  proverb  which  has  coma  down  from  Luther, 
that  whrae  music  is  not,  the  devil  enters.  Aa 
David  took  his  harp,  when  he  would  cause  the 
devil  to  depart  from  Saul,  oo  the  Germans 
employ  it  to  oxpd  obduracy  from  the  heiuts  of 
the  depraved.  In  their  schools  ft^  the  reforma- 
tion of  youthful  oiTcndem,  (and  the  same  remark 
might  be  applied  to  those  of  our  own  country,) 
muiuc  has  licen  found  one  of  the  most  elfortual 
means  of  inducing  docility  among  the  stubborn 
and  vicious.  <■  At  Berlin,"  says  ^vifowff  Stowo, 
•<  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  reformation  of 
youthful  offeudoTH.  Here  boys  are  placed,  who 
have  committed  offences  that  bring  them  under 
the  supervision  of  the  police,  to  be  instructed  and 
rescued  from  vice,  instead  of  being  hardened  in 
iniquity  by  living  in  the  common  priion  with  old 
(lenders.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kopf,  a 
mo-^t  simple-hearted,  exccUcut  o\A  gcutlcman ; 
just  such  a  one  as  reminded  us  of  the  ancieut 
Christians,  who  lived  in  tho  times  of  the  perwcii- 
tion,  simplicity,  and  purity  of  the  Christian 
churoh.  Ho  has  been  very  suecc^^ful  in  redaim- 
iug  the  young  offender ;  and  many  a  one,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  forever  lost,  has,  by 
the  influence  of  this  institution,  been  saved  to 
himself,  to  his  country,  and  to  God.  As  I  was 
passing  with  Dr.  K.  from  room  to  room,  I  heard 
some  beautiful  voices  singing  in  on  adjoining 
apartment ;  and  on  enteriug,  I  t'onnd  about  twenty 
of  the  boys  sitting  at  a  long  table,  making 
clothei  for  the  establishment,  andsiup^ng  at  their 
work.  The  doctor  enjoyed  my  surpriitc,  and  on 
going  out,  remarked,  ■  I  alwB>'B  keep  the<e  little 
rogues  singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the 
chUdnm  sing,  the  devil  cannot  come  among 
them  at  all ;  he  can  only  sit  out  doors  there  una 
growl;  but  if  they  stop  siuging,  in  the  devil 
comes.'  The  Bible,  and  the  singing  of  religions 
hymns,  are  tunongst  the  most  ethcicnt  ini^tru- 
monte  which  he  employs  for  softening  the  hard- 
ened heart,  and  bringing  the  vicious  and  stubborn 
Avill  to  docility."  It  would  Rcem  that  bo  long  as 
any  remains  of  humanity  linger  in  the  heart,  it 
retains  its  susceptibiiitj'  to  mu»ic.  And  as  n 
proof  that  this  music  \g  more  powerful  for  good 
than  for  evil,  is  it  not  worthy  of  profound  con- 
sideration that,  in  oil  tho  intimations  which  the 
Bible  gives  us  of  a  future  world,  music  is  aasoci- 
atod  only  with  the  employments  and  h^t^neaa 
of  heaven?  AVe  read  of  no  strains  of  musio 
coming  up  from  the  regions  of  tho  lost.  To 
associate  its  melodies  and  harmonies  with  the 
wailings  and  convulsions  of  reprobate  spirits 
would  be  doing  violence,  as  all  teel,  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  its  true  character.  Wo  thiuk  that 
the  great  IClton  offered  violence  both  to  nature 
and  revelation  in  tho  picture  which  he  draws 
towards  the  close  of  the  Urst  book  of  his  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  whoe  he  represents  the  legions  of  Sa- 
tan  as  moving  "  in  perfect  j^'^'f^rr'  to  tiw  Dorian 
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mood  of  flutest  and  soft  rcctndcrB,"  '*  soft  pipes 
that  charmed  their  painful  stopn,"  &c.  Music  can 
hare  connection  only  with  our  better  nature. 
Abused  it  doubtlc*!  may  be ;  for  which  of  God's 
gifts  not  abused  ?  but  its  value,  when  properly 
employed  oa  s  meous  of  culture,  as  a  souxce  of 
reAnod  plcasuze,  and  as  tiie  proper  aid  and  aJly 
of  our  efforts  and  aspirations  after  good,  is  clear 
and  unquc:itionable.  "  In  music,"  says  Hooker, 
*'  the  very  image  of  vice  and  virtue  in  pctceived. 
It  is  a  thing  that  dclighteth  all  and  be< 
eecmeth  all  states — a  thing  as  ecatumablo  in 
grief  as  joy,  as  decent  being  added  to  acdons  of 
greatest  solemnity  as  being  need  vhen  men 
Roque^er  themsolviH  from  actbns."  Bi-shop 
Bevetidge  says,  "  That  which  I  have  found  the 
bcdt  recreation  both  to  my  mind  and  body, 
whensoever  cither  of  them  stands  in  need  of  it, 
in  mu^iic,  which  oxercute'i  both  my  body  and  noul, 
especially  when  I  play  myself ;  for  then,  mcthink.9, 
the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the 
instrument,  the  instrument  mokes  upon  my 
heart.  It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composes  my 
thoughts,  delights  my  oar,  recreates  my  mind, 
and  so  n.nt  bmy  fits  mo  for  after  busiueos,  but 
fills  my  heart  at  the  present  i^-ith  pure  and  use- 
ful thoutfhts ;  BO  that,  when  the  music  sounds 
the  nweutlieit  in  my  ears,  truth  commonly  flows 
the  clearest  in  my  mind.  And  hence  it  is  that  I 
find  my  soul  is  become  more  harmonious  by 
being  accuj4tomed  so  much  to  harmony,  and 
adverse  to  all  manner  of  discord,  that  the  least 
jarring  sounda,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem 
very  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  me."  All  men 
arc  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  infiueuce  of 
mn^dc.  It  is  also  true  that  all  cau  acquire  the 
rudiments  of  the  art*  It  has  long  been  suppofiod 
that,  in  order  to  learn  to  sing,  a  child  must  be 
endowed  with  what  is  call^  a  musical  ear. 
That  thLi,  however,  ia  an  error,  ia  evident  from 
experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  most 
extcu  :ivo  scale  in  Germany,  and  which  ore  now 
rei)cating  in  this  countrv.  In  Germany,  almost 
every  child  at  school  is  mstructcd  in  singing,  as 
well  ns  in  reading,  ^e  result  is,  that  though 
in  this  re^^pect,  as  in  many  others,  there  is  a 
great  diUcrcacc  in  the  natural  aptitude  of  chil- 
dren, still  all  who  cau  learn  to  read  can  also 
learn  to  sing.  It  is  founds  further,  that  this 
knowledge  cau  be  acquired  without  interfering 
with  the  other  branches  of  study,  and  with  evi- 
dent benefit  both  to  the  disposition  of  the  scholar 
and  discipline  of  the  school.  A  gentleman,  who 
in  this  country  has  had  more  than  four  thou- 
sand pupils  in  music,  affirms  that  his  ezpmenee 
gives  fho  same  rosulL  The  number  of  schools 
among  us,  iu  which  munc  is  made  one  of  the 
regular  branches  of  elementary  instruction,  is 
alnmdy  great,  and  is  constantly  increasing ;  and 
we  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which,  with  proper 
training,  every  child  has  not  been  found  capiA)le 
of  learning.  Indeed,  the  fact,  that  among  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  ag«Bi 
mu&ic  was  regarded  as  indispenwUe  in  a  full 
course  of  education,  might  of  itself  teach  us 
that  the  prejudice  in  question  is  founded  iu  error. 
Another  conaideration  which  gives  music  special 
claims  on  our  regard,  as  a  branch  of  culture,  is, 
that  the  host  specimens  of  the  art  are  vrithin  our 


casts,  and  other  oopim,  but  fhey  can  p.Tfi  us 
only  faint  conceptious  of  the  artist's  design,  and 
of  his  execution  hardly  an  idea.  In  written 
music,  we  have  a  transcript  of  the  conceptions  of 
the  composer,  almost  as  complete  as  in  written 
poetry,  or  eloquence,  and  as  easy  of  access.  In 
all  the-je  arts,  however,  much  may  be  done  to  call 
forth  and  improve  the  taste  of  our  people.  By 
multiplying  exhiUtions  of  art;  by  extending 
patronage  to  native  talent  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which  abounds  among  us ;  by  promoting 
efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  a  correct  ttiste  in  music, 
and  a  love  for  that  art,  so  essential  in  our  devo- 
tion.'', and  BO  useful  every  where ;  and  finally  and 
especially,  by  introducing  elementary  instruction 
ill  music  into  our -common  schools,  —  we  cau  do 
much  towards  securing  a  general  love  for  the 
art.  There  are  said  to  be,  at  this  time,  not 
from  cij^lity  thousand  common  fichooLs  in  this 
country,  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  power 
which,  in  coming  years,  will  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  this  democracy.  If  vocal  music  were 
generally  adopted  o-s  a  branch  of  instruction  in 
thc:jo  schools,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
that  in  at  least  two  generations  we  should  be 
changed  into  a  musical  people.  The  great  point 
to  be  coimidcrcd,  in  reXorence  to  the  introduction 
of  vocal  masic  into  popular  elementary  instruc- 
tion, is,  that  thraniby  you  sot  in  motion  a  mighty 
power,  which  wlently,  but  surely  m  the  end,  will 
humanize,  refine,  and  elevate  a  whole  commu- 
nity. "  We  have  listened,"  says  a  recent  travel- 
ler in  Switzerland,  "  to  the  ponaant  children's 
song^,  as  they  went  out  to  their  morning  occupa- 
tions, and  seen  their  hearts  enkindled  to  the 
highest  tones  of  music  and  poetry  by  the  setting 
sun  or  the  lamiliar  objects  of  nature,  each  of 
which  was  made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to 
some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song.  "We  have 
heard  them  ^g  the  'harvcLtt  hymn,'  as  they 
went  forth,  before  daylight,  to  gather  in  the 
grain.  We  have  seen  them  assnnble  in  groups 
at  eight,  chanting  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the  glones 
of  the  hoaveuB,  or  joining  in  some  patriotic 
chorus,  or  some  social  melody,  in:<tcad  of  the 
frivolous  and  corrupting  conversation  which  so 
often  renders  such  meetings  the  source  of  oviL 
In  addition  to  this,  we  visited  communities 
where  the  youth  had  been  trained  from  child- 
hood to  exorcises  in  vocal  music,  of  such  a 
character  ta  to  elevate  instead  of  debasing  the 
mind,  and  have  found  tbat  it  ocrved  in  the  same 
manner  to  cheer  the  social  aiu^cmblics,  in  place  of 
the  voice  of  folly  or  the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxi- 
cation. We  have  seen  the  young  men  of  such  a 
community  assembled  to  the  number  of  several 
hundreds,  from  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles ;  and, 
instead  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness,  pass  the  whole  time,  with  the 
exception  of  that  employed  in  a  frugal  repast 
and  a  social  meeting,  in  a  concert  of  social,  moral, 
and  religious  hymns,  and  devote  the  proceeds 
of  the  exhibition  to  some  object  of  benevolence. 
We  could  not  but  look  at  the  contrast  presented  on 
similar  occasions  in  our  own  country  with  ablush 
of  shame.  We  have  visited  a  village  whose  whole 
moral  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few  years  by  the 
introduction  of  music  of  this  character,  even 
among  adults,  and  where  tiie  aged  were  omn- 


roach.  It  is  rare  that  the  pupil  can  ever  look,  in  pelled  to  express  their  astonishment  st  seong 
this  country,  on  the  original  works  of  a  master,  j  the  young  abandon  their  corrupting  and  riotous 
in  painting  or  sculpture.   We  haTe  ongravings,  I  amusements  for  this  delightful  and  improving 
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exercLte."  Music  b  one  of  tho  Ane  arts;  it 
therefore  deal  i  with  alwtract  beauty,  and  no  lifta 
man  to  the  source  of  all  bcauly  —  from  finite  to 
iuQnitc,  and  from  the  world  of  matter  to  the 
world  of  Biiiriti  and  to  God.  Music  is  the  great 
hAndmsid  to  civilization.  AVhcuee  como  those 
traditimM  of  a  revered  antiquity  —  aeditiona 
quelled,  cures  wrought,  fleets  and  armica  gov- 
erned by  tho  force  of  soug?  whence  that  re- 
sponding of  rocks,  woodit,  and  trcci  to  tho  harp 
of  Orphcufl?  whence  a  city's  walla  uprising 
beneath  the  wonder-working  touches  of  Apollo's 
Itto  }  Thone,  it  is  true,  arc  &bl08 ;  yet  they 
ihadow  forth,  beneath  ihe  vol  of  aUcgory,  a 
profound  truth.  They  beautifully  proclaim  the 
mysterious  union  between  music,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  man's  civilization,  and  the  soul  of  man. 
Prophets  and  wise  men,  lai^e- minded  law- 
giver} of  aa  (rfden  timi^  understood  and  acted  on 
this  truth.  The  aneieiit  oracles  wne  uttared  in 
Km<f.  Hie  lawi  of  the  Twdve  Tables  won  put 
to  muidc,  and  ^t  by  heart  at  schooL  Minstrel 
and  sage  are,  in  some  hmguages,  convertible 
temv.  Music  is  allied  to  the  highest  sentiments 
of  man's  moral  nature  -~  love  of  Qod,  love  of 
country,  love  of  Mends.  Woe  to  the  natkin  in 
which  these  scnttments  are  allowed  to  go  to 
decay  I  YThat  tongue  can  tell  the  unutterable 
cuergies  that  reside  in  these  three  engines  — 
chnxch  music,  national  airs,  and  finished  melo- 
dies—as  noans  of  infimting  and  imlargiug  the 
nighty  hearts  of  a  five  people? 

BAIXAB  SIKOEB.  OM  vhMt  MNptoninit  It  ti  to  dag  Iwl- 
lad*. 

BALI.An  8TTI.E.  In  dM  rir  «r  BMBnn  of  ■  baUad. 

»ALLAJ>  TITXE.  ThaeomiBoa  wncorniHof  abaDad.  Bri- 
lad  mMfBamilr  ncHU*Uad«r  MN»,  adapted  to  tb«  capaottr  oT 
Aa  tovarelsM  nf  pcopla.  Tb*  ballad  ha>n(it,ho«rTaT,al«^aDcca 
euaSncd  loiha  ki«  aad  Infrrior  onlcruf  mmporitfiini.  In  aa  old 
i*niD*b  *en>lnn  of  lha  Biblr,  Solnmon'i  Snttf  !■  dntfiuEcd  ■*  tLe 
BmOait  of  HaUa-lt.  liomi  rippow  thai  a  knnwlnlgt  at  th«  ballad* 
la  couinmo  luc  if  DecrMary  to  a  mlulntroT  Male  lii  Jcarn  th*  tem- 
per and  d>>p-»lllon  of  (he  pfoplci  and  Lord  Cecil,  priine  miiililcr 
to  Kliiabvtti.  Ii  Hill  la  urt  mad*  m  ami>le  GollrrHaii  nf  bal- 

ladi  fur  Uiii  nurpoM:.  Sr«  Dr>  Vmj'*  L'ollntiuB  nf  old  EiigU«h  and 
Scotch  BalLid*,  ard  a  dinerlallDB  »na»d  to  Dr.  Alkluli  UiUcetiim 
of  Ballad  Taaea,  or  Simea. 

BALLAKE.  (I)  Todaaec 

BALUTA.  (L>  Ateimappladfar  AeliallBMtoanjianKae 
■rfndy  of  whkkiiatlculaMd  loRgolaMtlwaualun  of  adjnca. 

BALING.  A  celebrated  tenor  singer  at  tho 
Chapel  lioyal  at  lisbon.    Uc  died  in  1760. 

BALLAROnX  A  composer  of  opwa  music 
at  Venice,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BALLETTI,  MADEMOLSELLE.  First  female 
linger,  in  1798,  at  tho  Opera  fiuffa  at  Paris. 

BALLET.  A  liind  of  dramatic  poem,  repre- 
Bcnting  some  fabulous  action  or  subject,  divided 
into  bevcral  acb,  in  which  several  pcmoiis  appear, 
and  redte  things  undo*  the  name  of  some  deit}', 
or  other  illustiious  character,  llio  term  is  now 
particularly  uned  for  a  stage  dance.  Ballot  is 
likewise  the  name  ^vcn,  in  France,  to  a  whim- 
sical kind  of  opera,  m  which  dniiciug  is  a  princi- 

apart  of  tho  performance.    In  most  of  theco 
eta  the  several  acts  seem  so  many  diflerent 
Rubjetrts,  connected  only  by  some  general'  relation 


BALLET  MASTER.  The  artfat  who  InvciLti  and  •Dpetl&teiidi 
the  rebeanal  and  peilbnnanM  of  ttaa  ballet. 

BALLL  (I.)  Certain  analogous  dances,  which 
the  Itidians  first  introduced  about  the  year  1730, 
between  the  acts  of  their  operas,  but  in  the  com- 
position of  which  they  wore  not  suffered  to  in- 
trude BO  much  on  thr*  attention  of  the  audience 
as  to  rob  the  poet,  composer,  and  vocal  perform- 
ers of  their  due  rank  and  importance  in  the  drama. 

BALUCOUBT.  A  colebnted  flutist  and  c(nn- 
poscr  fat  his  iiutrument  in  London,  about  the 
year  1744. 

BALLIERE,  C.  L.  D.,  died  at  Eouea  in  1800. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  theory  of  music, 
which,  although  approved  by  the  academy  of 
Bouon,  is  essentially  ialso. 

BALLO. 
tune. 


(I.)   A  sort  of  ballet ;  any  dancing 


BALFE.  A  good  vocalist  and  fine  composer. 
He  sang  in  New  York  in  1831.  Ho  has  acquired 
Buch  musical  deputation  as  few  English  idngerrt 
or  compoBCBB  have  ever  done.  Balfa  was  bom  in 
Iidand,  and  was  first  distinguished  as  a  longer. 
His  Tt^cewas  a  baritone  of  moderate  power;  but 
his  style  waa  motit  beautifully  finished  and  ftill 
of  feeing.  He  has  since  merged  the  nngcr  in 
the  composer.  Hit  sparkling  and  effective  operas, 
the  "Enchantress,"  the  "Bohemian  Girl,"  &c., 
eiijoy  great  pi^ularity.  BaUe  has  piecddcd  over 
the  orchestra  for  some  time  in  one  of  tho  great 
rival  opera  establishments  in  London. 

BALTAZAHINl,  a  celebrated  violinist,  was 
sent,  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of  violin  players, 
from  Piedmont,  by  Marshal  Bressac,  to  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis,  and  appointed  by  that  princess 
her  first  talet  He  chancre,  and  supcriuteiidcat  of 
her  masic  Ho  was  tho  delight  of  the  court,  as 
well  by  his  skill  on  the  violin  as  by  hJs  invcution 
of  balletti,  or  fetes  with  dancing  and  music.  It 
was  he  who  composed,  in  IdSI,  the  baliet  for  the 
nuptials  of  tho  Duke  dc  Joyeuse  with  Mademoi- 
selle dc  Vaudcmont,  sLtter  of  the  queen ;  an  cu- 
tcrtauiment  that  was  rcpreaeutcd  Mith  extraor- 
dinary pomp.  Dr.  Bumey  thinks  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  heroic  and  historical  ballet  in  France. 

BAL'nLVZARINI,  BEAUJOYEUX.  An 
Italian  musician,  who  composed  several  ballads 
and  ^ecf»  of  music  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 

BALTZAR,  THOiLVS,  waa  bom  at  Lubeck, 
and  was  esteemed  tho  tiuc^t  performer  on  the 
noUn  of  his  time.  Ho  went  to  England  in  tho 
year  1658,  and  lived  about  two  years  in  tho  house 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Hanwell,  in  Osibrd- 
shixo.  He  was  tho  great  c<Hnpetitor  of  Davis 
Mell.  who,  thoi^^  a  clockmakcr  by  trade,  wa}<, 
till  Baltzar  went  there,  allowed  to  bo  the  finest 
performer  on  the  violin  in  England  ;  and  after  his 
arrival,  ho  divided  with  him  the  public  applause, 
it  being  agreed  that  Mell  excelled  in  the  fineness 


^^J?^^"  ?^""'  """^        spectator  could        j^^^  sweetness  of  his  manner,  and 

not  discover,  if  it  was  not  made  known  m  tho  '  - 

prologue.  Ballets  are  accompanied  with  music, 
and  sometimes  conast  of  a  series  of  airs  with 
different  movements. 


BAUXTTa  <L)  A  balMlo  b  ■  theaMeal  npiwaulatfoii  of 
~  '^^g'"  "'^^^i^ f  'Brtdeal  acllon,Be«<inipankd 


LlBtarhidai  ■•ooilatbaM. 

12 


Baltzar  in  the  power  of  execution  and  command 
of  tiie  instmment.  Moreov^  it  is  siud  of  the 
Utter,  that  he  first  taught  the  English  the  prac- 
tice of  shifting,  and  the  use  of  the  upper  ^ut  of 
tho  finger  board.  Baltzar  was  ^ven  to  intem- 
porauce,  and  is  said  to  have  duvtcaied  his  days 
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by  exceaaire  drinldag.  He  was  bnxtod  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  m  the  year  1663. 

BALVAXSKY  published  twdro  EimgroUa  at 
Yieuna  in  179o. 

BALZIANI.  I£ONABDO.  A  Tiolin  com- 
pose at  the  b^inning  of  the  hist  century. 

BAMBERGEK,  MADAME.  A  cdebratod 
German  Buiger  at  Fnuikfort. 

BAMBINI,  F.,  of  Bolo^a,  went  to  Franco, 
when  ten  years  of  age,  with  hb  fiither,  who  was 
manager  of  a  company  of  Italian  comeiiana. 
They  performed  about  the  year  1760  in  Paris. 
F.  Bambini  composed  sOTeral  operas,  also  some 
instnunontal  musio. 

BANCHIFJU,  ABIANO.  A  celobratod  Ital- 
ian composer  between  the  years  1098  and  1638. 

BANCZAEEWIC,  a  chapel-master  alt  War- 
saw, composed  some  sacred  music,  and  was  a 
warm  promoter  of  that  stylo  of  composition. 

BAND,  or  BANDA.  A  comp&nyof  practical 
musicians,  associatod  tax  the  purpose  of  perform- 
ing together  on  their  ronpective  instmmentii. 
Some  bands  use  brass  instruments  only,  and  are 
called  brass  bonds ;  others  use  various  instru- 
ments, and  such  as  are  common  in  orchestras. 

BANDERAII,  professor  of  dnpng  at  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  for  twenty  years  previous, 
died  of  cholera,  in  that  city,  in  1819* 

BANDINI,  ANQELO  MARIA.  Among  the 
musical  manuscripts  purchased  by  Dr.  Buraey  at 
Ilomo,  in  1770,  'noa  the  music  book  of  Salvator 
Kosa,  the  celebrated  painter,  poet,  and  miudcian. 
Number  eleven,  in  the  above-meatioDed  curious 
manuscript,  eoDtains  a  grumbling,  gloomy  his- 
tory of  Salvator  Sos^  in  which  the  cotmc  e^cag- 
geratiou  is  not  nupleoaing ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
satire  on  the  times  ui  which  he  lived  than  a  lyric 
composition.  However,  it  is  set  by  Bandini ;  but 
being  chiefly  uarratiTe,  Uie  music  is  almost  wholly 
recitative.  Dt.  Bumey  has  published  a  transla- 
tion of  this  cantata.  Band^  was  a  native  of 
Florence. 

BANDOBE.  (L)  A  stringed  instrument  of  tiie 
late  Idnd,  used  many  years  s^o,  but  now  aban- 
doned. 

BANESTER,  G.  An  old  English  composer 
about  the  year  1490. 

BANISTER,  JOHN,  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Boltisar,  na  leader  of  King  Charles's  new  band  of 
twenty-four  violins.  He  was  the  Hist  Ei^lish 
riolimst  of  any  note.  Ho  died  in  1679.  Ho  set 
to  music  the  opera  of  "  Circe,"  written  by  Dave- 
nant,  and  performed  at  the  theatre  and  In  Dor- 
(let  Gardens  in  1676.  He  also  composed  several 
•  aon^.  Banister  was  the  first  musician  who  es- 
tablished luozative  concerts  in  London.  These 
concerts  were  advertised  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  the  times;  and  in  No.  742,  December  30, 
1672,  there  is  the  following  advertisement : 
"Those  arc  to  give  notice,  that  at  Mr.  John  Ban- 
ister's house,  uow  called  the  Music  School,  over 
against  the  George  Taveme,  in  White  Friars,  this 
present  Monday,  wtU  be  Musick  performed  by 
exccllont  mastras,  beginning  precisely  at  four  of 
ibn  ehx^  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon 
fat  the  iutnrei  pxeciaely  at  the  aamo  lumr." 


BANISTER,  JOHN\  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  an  eminent  performer  on  the  violin  ;  he  was 
one  of  King  William's  band,  and  played  the  first 
vioUn  at  Drury  Lane,  when  operas  were  first  per- 
formed there. '  He  died  about  the  year  17:^-5.  He 
composed  several  grounds,  with  divisions,  in- 
serted in  the  "  Division  ■\'ioUii." 

BANISTER,  CHARLES.  A  bass  singer  at 
the  Iioudon  theatres  Ui  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  father  to  Jolin  Bauii4tor,  the  cele- 
brated comedian.  C.  Banister's  voice  and  style 
were  alike  powerful  by  nature  and  feeling,  though 
rou^h  and  uupolbhed.  He  gave  Cortt«:*8  very 
spirited  dcicription  of  a  sea  fight,  "  Stand  to  your 
guns,  ray  hearts  of  oak,"  with  a  corresponding 
nnimation.   Shi<^d  wrote  "The  Wolf"  &r  him. 

BANISTER,  H.  J.  A  composer  of  Toeal  mu- 
sic, and  teacher,  reridoit  in  London.  Some  of 
his  songs  were  published  at  the  Harmonic  Obisti- 
tation. 

BANJO.   A  fhvorite  instrument  among  the 

negroes  of  the  south.  It  is  a  rude  imitatiou  of 
the  guitar  united  with  the  tambourbte.  Its  bead 
and  neck  arc  formed  like  the  guitar  \  it  ha^  five 
strings,  is  played  with  the  tiitgers  and  hand,  and 
its  body  is  in  th$  form  of  a  hoop,  ovrar  which 
porchnumt  is  stretched  as  over  a  drum. 


SCALB  FOB  TUB  BAXJO. 


-  lit  (trtng. 

■  sd  Mring. 

■  Sd  atrinn- 

■  4th  or  IMM  Mt^ 

■  Hh  ftitn^ 


Poaiiion. — Hold  the  banjo  in  the  left  hand, 
about  two  incbcfi  from  the  nut;  let  the  neck 
rest  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  which  will  bring 
your  fingers  and  thumb  directly  over  the  stnugs. 
Olid  let  the  instrument  rest  against  your  right 
side,  which  vnil  bring  it  in  a  proper  portion  to 
perform  with  the  right  hand.  You  must  sit  in 
an  upright  and  graceful  position,  as  it  is  Ie-.i8  tire- 
some, and  will  give  your  right  hand  a  fiiUer  use 
of  the  instrument. 

On  tuning  the  Banjo  in  the  Kei/  of  C.  —  Tune  the 
middle  or  third  string  to  C,  the  fifth  or  shorter  to 
C  an  octave  above ;  tune  the  fomth  string  to  F  a 
fifth  below  lower  C.  Tune  the  second  string  to 
E  a  third  above  tlie  lower  C,  and  tune  the  first  to 
G  on  a  third  above  Ihe  second  or  a  fifth  above 
lower  C. 

SCUE  FOB  ms  BANJO  ET  THE  KET  OF  C. 


i 


»0 


The  0  above  represents  the  open  strings,  the 
figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  fingers  to  place  upon 

them. 

On  tuninff  th*  Ba^fo  in  the  Key  of  (D.)  #  # 
Tune  the  middle  or  Uiird  string  to  D,  the  fifth  to 
D  an  octave  above,  the  fourth  to  G,  the  second  to 
F,  and  the  first  to  A,  which  cozrosponds  to  A  on 
the  violin. 

BANK,  J.  C.  H.,  a  compoBor  tcoA  oi^janirt  at 
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Hudd>iu^(  puUiflhed  some  muuc  finr  the  piano 
tt  Leipaic,  about  th«  year  1797. 

BAXSHART,  professor  of  music  at  Leicca- 
tar,  yem  an  eminent  rioloncollist.  He  performed 
at  the  Yorit  musical  festival  in  1823. 

B.OCNEnX.  A  tluatncal  compoaer  at  Paris 
about  the  year  1798. 

BANNIIS.  JOHN  ALBERTirS.  A  writer  on 
mime  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturj'. 
His  works  were  published  In  Holland ;  amonj^t 
others,  n  book  m  the  Italian  language,  colled 
-Alimenta  Musica." 

BANTI,  BRIQADA  OEORGI,  a  celebrated 
i«aaale  Italian  singer,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Ve- 
netian gondolier,  and  in  her  yoath  nothing  more 
nor  leds  than  a  street  singra  in  Georgi,  her  native 
town,  where  a  noble  amateur,  having  noticed 
the  brilUanoy  of  her  voice,  hitd  her  instructed  in 
aiaging  at  lus  expense.  It  is  probable  she  was 
shortly  after  advised  to  try  her  fortune  in  a  for- 
eign country,  for  she  soon  left  Venice  on  her  road 
to  Paris ;  not,  however,  an  it  would  soom,  in 
proepdrouB  circumstance^  since  she  sang  at  cof- 
foo  housoi  and  inns  at  Lyons  and  other  towns, 
for  anull  sums  cfdlected  nom  tho  guests.  Utm- 
■ieoT  de  'Vlsnfti,  thai  manager  of  the  opera  at 
Paris,  relates,  that,  in  tho  year  177S,  he  stopped 
one  evening  at  a  coffee  house  on  the  Boulevftrds, 
being  strudc  by  the  sound  of  a  very  beautiful 
voice ;  it  was  Banti  whom  ho  hoard,  as  she  was 
Ringing  in  the  cofiee  room.  He  put  a  louis  d'or 
into  her  hand,  desiring  her  to  call  on  him  the 
next  mMning.  The  ruolt  was*  that  Monsieur  de 
Vi  jno3  engaged  her  immediately  for  the  Opera 
Buffo,  where  she  made  her  debtU,  by  an  air  sung 
between  the  second  and  third  acts  of  "IpHigonie 
en  Auiide,"  and  created  a  \mivcrsal  sensation  of 
delight.  After  the  deporturo  of  tho  celebrated 
Agujori  &om  London,  the  managers  of  the  Pan- 
theon ei^ogcd  Madame  Banti  for  three  seasons, 
upon  condition  that  £100  a  year  should  bo  de- 
ducted from  her  salary,  for  tho  paymrat  of  on 
able  master  to  cultivate  her  voice.  Sacchini  was 
tho  first  appointed  to  this  office ;  but  he  found 
her  so  idle  and  obstinate,  that  ho  soon  quitted 
her  as  an  incurable  patient.  She  was  next  as- 
signed to  Ptozzi,  whose  patience  was  likewise 
soon  exhausted  by  her  iucorrigible  inattention. 
Her  but  master  in  I^gland  was  Abel ;  soon  after 
which  Bhe  leit  that  countr)',  and  enng  with  en- 
thusiastic applause  at  several  of  the  German 
courts  «id  Bubiicqaently  at  abnost  every  prin- 
ripal  town  in  Italy.  3^  groat  success  ccrbiinly 
•xempUfias  most  strongly  titie  truth  of  the  old 
adage,  that  "  there  arc  a  hundred  requisites 
neco^sory  to  consUtute  a  good  singer,  of  which, 
whoever  is  giltcd  with  a  hue  voice,  is  already  in 
possession  of  ninety-nine."  After  Ecvcrol  years' 
abueuce,  Banti  returned  to  England  in  the  spring 
ftf  1790,  when  her  performance  and  singing  in 
Oluck's  opera  of  Ateeatg"  was  thought  to  be 
most  pn.ect;  evnv  look,  every  action,  evny 
note,  appearing  to  be  strictly  appropriate  to  the 
character  she  had  assumed,  and  to  no  other. 
Soon  aAcr  this,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Howe's 
victory,  Banti  introduced  in  one  of  her  cantatas 
the  national  air  of  "  God  save  the  Kins,"  in  a 
style  which  pralcctly  electrified  tibe  audience. 
In  the  year  1799,  ahe  enraptured  every  hearer  by 
ha  peiforaumae  in  **Liei  it  Cattro,"  eompoeed 


by  Francesco  Bianchi,  and  then  first  produced, 
llie  celebrated  prayer  in  it,  "  Gran  Dio  ehe  ngoU," 
was  givm  in  a  style  of  tenderness  and  appropri- 
ate devotion,  which  perhqw  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded on  the  stage.  Wo  believe  that  the  year 
1802  was  the  last  season  of  Banti's  ran^^ng  in 
l&jgland.  She  died  at  Bologna,  in  1806,  aged 
about  fifty.  It  is  said,  that,  on  opening  her  body, 
the  lungs  were  found  to  be  of  an  unusually  large 
size. 

BAXWART,  JACOB,  a  composer  of  mo- 
tets, &c.,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  in  Sweden,  and  became  chapel - 
master  at  the  cathedral  in  Constance. 

BAPTISTA,  PR.  FRANCISCO.  An  Au- 
gustine monk  and  music  master  at  Cordova  in 
I62d. 

BAPnSTE,  JOHN.    See  Boxsoketti. 

BAPnSTE.  A  celebrated  French  violinist  at 
Paris  at  tho  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
He  went  to  Rome  to  learn  of  Corelli  the  method 
of  playing  his  Sbnatas,  which  no  one  at  that  time 
in  Paris  could  execute. 

BAPnSTE,  LUDWIO  ALB.  FHIEDBICH, 
a  composer  of  instrumental  music,  died  at  Cas- 
sel,  between  the  years  1760  and  1770.  See 
Battista. 

BAPTTSTIN,  or  JOHN  BAPTISTE  STRUK, 
a  musician  of  Florence,  died  1740. 

BAR,  or  BARS.  A  bar  is  a  line  drawn 
through  the  staff  at  right  angles  to  the  staff  it- 
self, for  the  purpose  of  dividmg  the  notes  into 
equal  measures  of  time.  By  the  aid  of  the  bar, 
an  orchestra  or  band,  however  numerous,  is  reg- 
ulated and  held  together.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
bar.  also,  that  the  composer  figures  to  us  theoor- 
re^ndence  of  the  parts  of  hu  score. 

Every  murical  piece  ia  divided  into  equal  por^ 
tiona  of  time,  called  wwwrai.  Theae  are  ascer- 
tained by  straight  Unes,  called  Aon,  drawn  down 
the  staffs  All  the  notes,  therefore,  contained  bfr* 
tween  two  bars,  constitute  one  measure. 


In  common  language,  the  word  bar  is  used  im- 
properly for  flwoMuv.  It  is  so  uaed  in  this  work, 
because  tho  use  of  it  has  become  very  common. 
The  word  score  probably  originated  from  the  bar, 
which,  in  its  fint  use,  was  drawn  through  alt  the 
parta,  as  it  should  be  still,  if  a  weoe  irf  musio  be 
in  partition  w  part&vra.  The  first  introduction 
of  bars  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Bars  always  denote  strokes 
drawn  perpendicularly  across  tiie  Unes  of  a  pieco 
ot  music,  including  between  each  two  a  certain 
quantity  or  measure  of  time,  which. is  various  as 
the  time  is  triple  or  common.  In  common  time, 
between  each  two  bars  b  included  tiie  meosuro 
of  four  crotchets ;  in  triple  time,  three  crotchets. 
Their  principal  use  is  to  regulate  the  beating  or 
measure  of  a  musical  time  in  a  concert,  xbero 
is  also  a  thick  bar  used  in  mu^o  at  the  end  of 
strains  and  movementSi  called  the  dovMc  bar. 

BARANELU.   Bee  Oalvpfi. 

BARANIUS,  HENBIEITA.  A  female  sing- 
GT  at  Berlin  between  tiie  yean  178i  and  1797. 
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BARAVICINI,  MADAME.  A  colebnted  fe- 
male  performer  on  the  violm.  Sho  -wia  bora  at 
Milan  in  1778. 

BAKBA,  DANIEIm  A  composer  of  isatru- 
mental  music  at  Vienna  about  the  year  1799. 

BARBANT,  CHARLES.  About  the  yoar  1764, 
oi^nist  at  the  Bavarian  chapel  is  I.ondon.  Jlc 
was  the  master  of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  cdebiated 
gleo  composer,  and*  in  17CS,  pubUahod  a  small 
collection  of  piecc3  for  the  Catholic  (tcrricc,  under 
the  following  title :  "  Sacred  Hymnfi,  Anthems, 
and  Versiclea,  for  Morning  and  Evening  Service." 
This  -work  ia  now  extremely  fwarco. 

BARBARINO,  BARTOLOMEO,  caUed  n 
Peitaritto.  A  composer,  bom  at  yabriam  at  the 
cad  of  the  sixtccath  century.  Ho  published 
some  madrigals  at  Venice. 

BARBARISM.  Folso  harmony,  or  modula- 
tion which  is  very  offensive  to  a  musical  ear. 

BARBAROUS.  An  epithet  that  tvbs  some- 
timo3  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Lydian  mode, 
because  the  Lydians  were  an  Asiatic  people. 

BARBELLA,  EM^VNUELE.  A  modest,  m- 
gcnious  musician,  and  true  follower  of  Tartini'a 
principles  on  the  violin.  He  studied  rompositiou 
under  the  celebrated  Leo,  and  pleasantly  re- 
marks of  himself  that,  "  notwithstaudiug  this 
advantage,  BarbcUa  ia  a  mere  ass,  who  luiowa 
nothing."  He  died  at  Naples  in  1773.  Some  of 
Borbclla's  compositions  for  the  violin,  have  been 
published  in  England. 

BARBER.  An  English  composer  of  vooal  and 
inetrumeutal  music  about  the  yeax  1790. 

BARBICI  published  some  quartets  for  violins 
at  Paris  in  1769. 

BABBIER,  MADA^m  WALBONNE.  A 
Vtmeh  female  singot  about  the  year  1800. 

BARBIER,KRS.  An  Ei^lish  singer  between 
the  years  1711  and  1729.  Her  timidity,  on  her 
debut,  is  favorably  alluded  to  by  Addison  in  No. 
231  of  the  "Spectator." 

BARBEBRE.   A  dramatio  composer  about  the 

year  1790.  He  wrote  an  oratorio,  "  La  Pazieitsa 
di  Tobia." 

BARBXERI.  GIOVANNI  ANOELO.  An 
Italian  aingts  and  composer  about  the  year  16£0. 

BARBUD.  A  celobxated  musician  st  the 
court  of  Pcr^a. 

BARCA.  DON  ALES.SANDRO,  published  a 
new  theory  of  music  at  Padua  in  1786. 

BARCAROT-LES,  BARCORELLES,  and 
BARCARUOLA.  Certain  songs  componcd  by 
the  Venetian  gondoUen,  and  sung  by  them  in 
their  boats.  The  style  of  these  airs  ia  simple  and 
natural,  like  the  manners  of  the  people  who  pro- 
duce  them ;  and  they  imssess  a  kind  of  artler^s 
beauty,  which  not  only  strikes  common  ears,  but 
delights  even  the  virtuosi.  The  Venetian  gon- 
doliers have  Ute  Ub^ty  of  visiting  all  the  theatres 
gratis,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  cul- 
tivating tlicir  cat  and  taste  without  expense. 
The  gondolier  songs  are,  many  of  them,  so  grace- 
ful and  pleasing,  that  the  musicians  of  Italy  pride 
themselves  on  knowing  and  singing  them.' 

BAfiD,  or  BABDD,  (W.)  An  appdlotion 


originally  given  by  the  Cambro-Britons  to  their 
poets,  or  miustrcLi,  and  by  allusion  since  applied 
to  tlio  poetic  authors  of  all  ages,  irom  the  niap- 
soditft  of  ancient  Greece  to  the.rhyidst  of  modem 
times.  The  reputation,  influence,  and  power  of 
this  order  of  men  were  formerly  very  high ;  they 
wore  courted  by  the  great,  und  ocated  at  the 
tables  of  princes.  Their  power  in  stirring  the 
courage  and  rousing  the  fury  of  armies  is  uni- 
versally recorded ;  and  generals  have  often  con- 
fessed themselves  indebted  for  victorv  to  their 
henuc  strains.  The  bards  were  the  cnoson  ne- 
gotiators with  the  enemy ;  the  deeds  of  the  day 
were  at  ni|^t  recorded  in  th^  Hongs,  and  the 
fame  of  the  fallen  heroes  perpetuated  by  their 
praise.  The  term  bardta,  according  to  Fostus 
and  Camden,  is  pure  Bhtidh  or  Celtic,  and  de- 
note a  smger.  The  term  bard,  however,  denotes 
any  profeiffied  musician  and  poot,  or  minstrel,  of 
anciout  timoa,  whose  office  it  was  to  celebrate  ia 
song  the  mighty  deeds  of  hraoes,  or  to  lament,  in 
pathetic  strains,  th^  untimely  lo-js,  or  any  groat 
public  calamity.  Carolan  was  the  last  of  this 
order  in  Ireland,  and  he  died  in  1738.  To  him 
we  are  indebted  fitr  a  large  propcntion  of  ditf  pop- 
ular Irish  mclocUes.  (See  Cvbolas  Twaloqh.) 
Bochart  dmvem  the  word  bard  from  panU,  to 
sing.  It  may  be  considered  the  old  name  for 
both  poet  and  singer,  as  it  is  nearly  STOonymoua 
with  minatrel.  In  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  liards  were  ancient  poets  among  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  who  not  only  described,  but 
sung,  in  ver»o,  the  brave  actions  of  the  great  men 
of  their  nation,  with  design  to  imint  and  recom- 
mend virtue,  and  even  sometimes  to  put  an  end 
to  tho  difference  between  armies  at  the  point  of 
engagement. 

BARDI,  GIOVANNI  DE,  of  Florence,  Count 
of  Vcruio,  was  tHaentro  di  camera,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  Pope  Clement  VUI., 
by  whom  ho  was  tenderly  beloved.  This  most  ac- 
complished nobleman  was  particularly  attached  to 
the  study  of  antiquity,  oud  to  tho  theory  and  prae* 
tice  of  music,  to  which  he  lutd  aj^Iied  himself  Sat 
many  years  so  closely,  that  he  lx»:amc,  for  the  time 
in  which  he  Uvcd,  a  correct  and  good  com]>oseT. 
Giovanni  Boxdi's  name  is  chicHy  famous  in  con- 
nection with  tho  origin  of  the  o^era,  about  the 
year  IGOO.  He  was  the  head  of  a  circle  of  scholars 
and  dikttaiUit  vho  were  wedded  to  the  ancient 
Greek  drama,  and  whose  attempts  to  reiiroduce 
its  tiaying  speech  rcsultod  in  the  modem  Italian 
recUatiea.    Soc  Opeka. 

BARDI,  GIKOLAMO,  son  of  the  preceding* 
wrote  some  wmrks  on  music  about  the  year  1661. 

BARGm,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Turm  in 
1716.  He  was  a  language  nuutcr  in  London, 
and  wrote  several  Ttdumcs  of  travels,  in  which 
mn<di  is  related  on  the  subject  of  Italian  music 

BARErn,  A.,  brothw  of  the  preceding,  re- 
sided at  Turin  in  1770.  He  was  a  good  instru- 
mental composer.  Some  of  hia  duets  for  violon* 
colloQ  were  published  at  Paris. 

BARGAGLIA,  SCIPIONE.  A  composer  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  works  on  mu-iic, 
the  word  concerto  seems  (according  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney)  to  be  used  for  tho  fii^  time. 

BARILLE.  An  Italian  bufib  singer.  Ho  was 
eug^ed  at  tiw  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  in  1719. 
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BARILU,  MADAAtE.  A  good  Italian  dngor 
in  Fahsat  thecuniDiencaiiiaitof  thfipnaentcen- 
tury. 

BAMPICNL   The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  low  Boundu  in  generaL   See  OxiPicxi. 
BAIUPHANUS.    See  BAnTPHANtig. 

B  ARTTOXO  VOICE.  Barytone,  or  Baritone,  ia 
applied  to  a  male  voice  the  compa «  of  which 
partaken  of  the  oommoii  ba  v  and  tenor,  but  does 
not  extend  so  tar  downwards  as  the  one,  nor  to 
an  equal  height  with  the  other.  The  compass  of 
a  baritone  voice  n'maUr  eztenda  from  B  flat  to  F. 
Phillips  and  Tamburim  are  One  examples  ai  this 
voice. 

BARrrOXO  CLEF.  The  name  given  to  the 
F  clef,  when  placed  on  the  third  line,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  baritone  voice.  But  it  is  only 
in  some  of  the  old  music  that  the  F  clef  is  found 
m  tJiia  ritoation. 


BARIZEti.  An  excellent  French  performer 
nn  the  double  bass.  He  played  a  concerto  on  his 
iffiitnimentattheSoci£t£  Philharmonimio  at  Far- 
is  in  1823. 

B.A.BX1Y.  A  celebrated  performer  on  the  haat- 
boy  at  Madrid  about  the  year  1790. 

BARMAX,  P..  of  Mimich.  A  cdelnated  per- 
former  on  the  clarinet.  He  was  remaikable  for 
bis  beautiful  piano,  and  for  hia  fiuiUty  more  than 
for  hia  general  tone.  Ho  c<»npoeed  eight  operas 
of  duos  for  flutes.  Died  June  11, 18i7*  at  Mu- 
nich, aged  sizty-fonT. 

BARMAXX,  JOHAXX  BAPTIST,  a  Oer- 
nuui  Benedictine,  died  in  178*}.  He  published 
some  church  music  at  Augsburg  in  1760. 

BARXARD,  REV.  JOHX,  A  mmor  canon  of 
Sl  Paul's  Chuich,  IiOndon,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  He  pubUshed  a  noble  collection  of  church 
muidc  by  different  F-nglUh  maitera.  Thia  work, 
unfiirtunately,  wa.i  not  printed  in  score,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  parts  being  separated  is,  that 
at  present  it  13  entirely  lort  to  the  world. 

BARXirrr,  JOHX,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Bamett  Bamett,  a  rcipectable  jeweller  and  dia- 
mond mcirchant,  r^jiding  in  London ;  ho  was  bom 
atBedfordin  1802.  AVlien oiily two  yeareofage, 
he  di^ovcrcd  so  strong  a  genius  for  music,  that 
he  could,  after  once  baring  henrd  an  air,  siii^  it 
with  an  exactness  truly  aitonishing;  bcuides 
which,  he  could  sing  a  part  of  a  glee,  or  form  ex- 
act harmony  to  any  theme  thatuppaied  to  be 
sung,  of  course  without  anykaowlcage  noteo. 
We  cannot  here  resist  the  daiire  of  introducing 
an  anecdote  respecting  him  at  tliis  time.  Ilia 
mother  lulled  him  to  rost  with  a  German  nation- 
al air,  (her  own  native  muiic,)  which  be  soon 
learned  by  the  frequent  hearing  of  it,  and  actually 
sang  in  the  cradle;  the  same  will  be  found 
among  his  piano-forte  works,  arranged  as  a  &n< 
tafda.  From  the  age  of  eight  he  become  passion- 
ately fond  of  singing  and  declamation,  and  com- 
posed the  melodies  of  many  little  songs  for  him- 
self and  his  brothers,  which  he  taught  them  from 
memory,  not  yet  having  a  knowled^  in  mu^tic, 
nor  any  means  of  writing  down  his  effwdons. 
At  tm  yean  old  hii  voioe  became  peculiarly 


powerful,  and  distinctly  different  from  the  genar- 
ality  of  juvenile  voiccj,  being  a  contralto,  a  ape* 
cies  of  voice  never  before  known  in  a  boy ;  pos- 
sessing at  the  same  time  the  compass  and  quality 
of  the  tenore,  contralto,  aud  soprano.  At  this 
time  he  was  able  to  sing  the  miMt  difficult  songs 
of  Braham  wit&out  the  least  knowledge  of  munic. 
In  1813,  ho  was  iutrodnccd  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Arnold, 
(proprietor  of  the  English  Opera,  and  then  mon- 
agerof  Drury  Lane,)  who,  upon  hearing  him,  was 
so  much  astonished,  that  ho  immediately  entered 
into  articles  of  agreement  with  Mr.  Bamett,  sou., 
to  take  his  son  under  his  directum  fat  Ave  years, 
and  provide  him  with  proper  instructors  in  maiic, 
ftc.  He  brought  him  oefore  the  public  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1813,  (after  giving  him  but  a  very  few 
days'time  to  study  bis  part,}atthe  English  Opera, 
in  the  "  Shipwreck,"  which  made  a  considerable 
impression  upon  the  audience.  The  enduing  win- 
ter, 1813-14,  Mr.  Arnold  brought  him  out  at, Dru- 
ry Lane,  where  he  sang  in  one  piece  thirty  succes- 
sive nights  or  upwards,  and  was,  the  same  season 
and  three  following,  angaged  as  principal  singer 
at  the  oratorios.  Mr.  Arnold  behaved  in  the 
kindest  manner  towards  him;  but  being  much 
occupied  with  his  management  of  Drury  Lane, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  EngUah  O  )cra,  which 
had  recentlv  been  pulled  down,  he  did  not  attend 
to  his  mufuoal  studies,  but  intrusted  his  tuition 
to  a  master,  who  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
occupations  by  not  instructing  young  Bornett  at 
all  on  the  piano,  and  endeavoring  to  teach  him 
componition  from  an  abstruse  work  of  Ga^iper 
Heck,  to  understand  the  elaborate  rules  of  which 
required  a  course  of  study  of  at  least  three  years. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Bamett  gained  but  little 
knowledge  during  the  five  years,  at  least  from 
the  instructions  of  his  teacher.  At  this  period, 
however,  he  exercised  his  natural  talents  for  com- 
position, and  printed  several  things  (which  are 
now  to  be  nocn)  as  by  "  Master  Barnctt ;  "  one  of 
which,  entitled  '*  The  Groves  of  Pomona,"  a  scena, 
i.1  peculiarly  noticed  and  highly  spokoii  of  in  the 
Muidcal  Quarterly  Review,  Xo.  IX.  In  1815, 
Bamett  appeared  at  Coveut  Garden,  at  which 
theatre  ho  wai  engaged  for  two  years,  or  a  longer 
period,  at  the  discretion  of  the  proprietors.  His 
voice  changing  about  the  close  of  Uiat  season,  he 
rereived  his  discharge,  as  though  he  had  been 
regnlaily  engaged  for  one  season  only;  upon 
whid  occasicm  a  lawsuit  ensued,  and  Mr.  Har- 
nett, sen.,  recovered  damages  to  a  aatis^tory 
amount.  Having  now  been  long  without  in- 
struction in  any  branch  of  music  whatever.  Bar- 
nett  felt  compelled  to  punme  his  studiei  from  the 
perusal  of  works  only,  dojiending  much  on  his 
own  natural  talent  for  any  unprovcmeut  he  might 
make.  Having,  however,  contracted  numorous 
bad  habitit  in  piano-forte  playing,  he  was  placed 
by  his  ihther  under  the  celebrated  Ferdiiumd 
lUes,  who  improved  him  considerably  on  the 
piano,  and  also  in  the  German  school  of  compo- 
sition. The  following  is  a  lint  of  Bomett's  prin- 
cipal works.  All  those  which  are  iu  monuact^t 
are  intended  for  publication.  Vocal:  " Grand 
Mass,"  Xo.  1,  in  G.  min. ;  "  Grand  Mass,"  Xo.  2, 
in  C ;  "  Rusnan  Melodies,  with  Words,"  one  vol. ; 
"  Cantata  lor  Saxa  voicea,  with  Solos  and  Chonw- 
ea,  including  Storm  Chorus ;  "  "  Three  Glcos," 
one  set ;  "  Shadows  fly  hence,"  madrigal ;  ■<  Can- 
on for  throe  Voices,  for  Miss  Putnn; "  "Three 
CUehes;"  •« Abraham  on  the  Altar  of  iMv" 
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ecena;  "The  horn  hath  caUed,"  sceua;  "Death 
of  Moorp,"  Bcena ;  "  GrOTea  of  Pomona,"  sceua ; 
"  The  Dart  of  LKlabel,"  cantata,  one  voice ; 
*>  ComforCa  lastiof;,"  cantata,  in  ancient  stylo ; 
"Bower  of  Lore^"  mng,  in  ancioit  style; 
"  Serenadea,  1,  2,  and  3,  in  the  Spanish  Style ;  " 
'*  Love  wake^i  and  weepn,"  serenade ;  "  Lady,  the 
silrer  moon,"  serenade;  "  Six  Itohiui  Song:;,"  set 
one;  "Three  Italian  Duettoa,"  set  one;  •' Noa 
Temer,"  duetto  sop.  and  bastt ;  "  Ebbcn  Lauretta," 
duetto,  sop.  and  baas ;  <*  Primavera,"  eanzouetta ; 
''Knight  of  St  Edwaid,"  romance;  **Alphonso 
and  Leonore,"  romance ;  "  Land  of  my  birth," 
romance;  "A  Farewell,  in  the  Scottish  Style;" 
"  Kouald,"  scena;  Bongs,  "A  Botd's  Song;" 
"Dear  sainted  form;"  "Spirit  of  the  sumiy 
brow;"  "Hide,  0,  hide  thoue  ebon  trcaoea;" 
"  Sun's  last  Kays ; "  <•  TwiHghf  s  luritatioB  to  Cu- 
pid ; "  "  There's  a  magic  in  thine  eye ; "  <■  Smiles 
and  Tears ; "  "  Beam  l»ightly ; "  "  Book,  of  Love ; " 
"  When  ClalTB  touched  the  fairy  string ; "  "  Poor 
\  Rose ;  "  "  "l^s  sweet  to  hear  ; "  "  No  dearer  mo- 
ments." Orchentral :  "  Overture  in  C ; "  "  Over- 
ture in  A ; "  "  Mozart's  Fantasia,  in  C  miu.  as  a 
Quintctto ; "  **  Fugue  for  two  Voices,  ten.  and 
bass."  Piano-forte :  "  Sonata  in  E  flat ; "  "  So- 
nata in  C  min. ; "  "  Sonhta  in  O,  with  Violin  Ob- 
Hg.;"  "FantasiaDuetto,oiiaThemoof  Mozart;" 
"  Fantasia  and  Fugue  on  a  German  Air ; " 
•I  Fugue  Canon ; "  "  Introduction  and  Uoudo  on  an 
Air  Irom  Beggar's  Opera  t"  "  FantKua  ou  an  Air 
fitom  Uomna ;  "  "  Three  Waltsas  brilliaiit."  Vio- 
lin ;  '*  Fonta^  in  which  are  introduced  two  Aira 
Ilus'CH,  Fitmo-forte  occ.'*  Flute:  "Fantasia  on 
an  Air  from  Mozart ;  "  "  Solo,  in  which  is  intro- 
duced an  Air  in  the  Tyrolian  Style,"  &c.,  Sec, 

BARNI,  CAMILLE,  of  the  Lombard  school 
of  musicians,  wau  born  at  Como  in  1762.  Ue 
commenced  his  musical  career  cluedyby  arriving 
at  cmiaence  as  a  violoacellitit.  Uc  next  became 
secoud,  then  hnst  violin  at  the  Grand  Opera  in 
Milan ;  subsequently  he  settled  at  Pariii,  where 
he  has  composed  many  French  romances  and 
Italian  ariettes ;  aho  airs,  with  Tarii^Dfi,  for  the 
violin  and  violoncollo. 

BARON.  ERNST  OOmiEB,  pabliahed 
Bome  woA-i  relating  to  music  at  B^lin.  Ue  died 
in  1760.  He  was  author  of  an  historical  treatise 
on  the  lute. 

BARONI,  ADRIANA,  of  Mantua,  for  her 
beauty  surnamed  the  fair,  was  a  line  idngor. 
She  Uved  in  the  begimiing  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

BARONI,  ANTONIO.  An  Italian  composer. 
Some  of  his  music  wan  published  at  Vicuna  in 
1799. 

BAROXI,  CATHARINA.  A  siater  of  the  fol- 
lowing, wau  a  poGEcs.1  and  musician. 

BARONI,  LLONOKA,  a  daughter  of  Adri- 
ana  Baroni,  bom  at  Na^ea,  went  in  1638  to 
Rome,  where  she  was  considered  the  finest  sLiger 
in  Italy. 

BAROQUE.  (F.)  An  adjective  applied  to  a 
oompodition,  the  harmony  of  which  is  &lse,  and 
overcharged  with  modulation,  while  the  intona- 
tion is  forced  and  unnatural. 

BARRIi:.  (F.)  In  guitar  plajing,  a  tompo- 
-zBzy  nut,  formed  by  placing  the  fore  linger  of  the 
left  hand  aconea  the  strings. 


BARRE,  ANTONIO.  Fablisher  at  Milan,  in 
16SS,  of  a  largo  colleotion  of  moteta  \ij  vaiiinu 

composers. 

BARRE,  TRILLE  LA.   See  Larakbs. 

BARRED  C.  C  with  a  bar  across  it;  the 
second  mark  of  common  time. 

BARRED  SEMICIRCLE.  Ui*d  to  denote  a 
quicker  movement  than  the  semicircle  irithout 
Uie  bar,  and  is  caDei  aila  brece,  because  it  was 
formerly  written  with  one  breve  in  a  meajurew 

BARREL  ORGAN.  Any  organ  or  ma^o 
box  which  produces  munic  in  consequence  of  the 
turning  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder  in  which  pins  are 
fixed  to  represent  noted  upon  the  stafU  A  hand 
organ. 

BARRETT,  JOHN,  a  pupil  of  Blow,  was  an 
organist  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  In  the  "Pills  to  purge  Melancholy" 
arc  many  songs  composed  by  him,  among  odiera 
the  air,  "  When  he  holds  up  his  hand,"  in  flie 
«  Beggars  Oporn." 

BARKETTL   See  BaaEm. 

BARRIEBE,  E.  B.  J.,  a  Frenoh  violinist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Volouncnnes  in  1719. 

BARRINGTON,  HON.  DAINES,  wrote  in 
the  "Philosophical  IWtsactions,"  vol.  Ix.,  aa 
account  of  a  very  remarkable  young  musician. 
This  was  tlie  celebrated  Mozart,  who  had  been 
performing,  as  a  child,  in  London.  D.  Barring- 
ton  published  ako  a  volume  of  "  MLicellanics," 
in  which  there  arc  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Crotch's 
precocity  of  musical  talent,  alio  of  the  early 
genius  for  music  evinced  by  Samuel  Wesley. 

BARSANn,  FRANCESCO.  A  native  of  Luc- 
ca, bom  about  the  year  1690.  He  studied  the 
civil  law  in  the  University  of  Padua,  but,  a^er  a 
short  stay  there,  chose  music  for  his  pro^es^n. 
Accordingly  he  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
some  of  l^e  ablest  masters  in  Italy,  aud  having 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  proficiency 
in  tlie  scicQCo  of  practical  compasition,  took  a 
resolution  to  setUc  in  England,  and  airived  there 
with  Geminiani,  who  was  also  a  Luocom,  in  the 
year  1714.  He  continued  many  years  a  perform- 
er at  tiie  Opera  House ;  at  length  reflecting  that 
there  was  a  prospect  of  advantage  for  one  of  his 
pro.cssion  in  Scotland,  he  went  thither,  and,  with 
greater  truth  than  the  same  \s  nsL'Crtcd  of  Da\-id 
Rizzio,  may  be  said  to  have  meliorated  the  music 
of  that  country,  by  collecting  aud  making  basses 
to  a  great  numbw  of  the  most  popular  Scotch 
tunes.  Alwut  the  year  1750,  Barsanti  returned  to 
England ;  but  being  advanced  in  years,  he  was 
glad  to  be  taken  into  the  opera  baud  as  a  per- 
former on  tho  tenor  violin,  aud  in  the  eiuiuner 
sea.son  to  that  of  VauxhoU.  At  this  time  ho  pub- 
lished twelve  concertos  for  vfolins,  and  shortly 
after,  "  Set  Antifbne,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
imitate  tho  stylio  of  Faleiitriua  and  the  old  com- 
posers of  motets ;  but  from  tlic  publications 
little  profit  resulted.  Among  his  earUer  compo- 
sitious  were  six.  solos  for  a  flute,  with  a  thorough 
bass,  and  afterwards  "Six  Solos  for  a  GCTman 
Flute  aud  a  Bass."  Ho  Ukewise  formed  the  ^fint 
aix  toloa  of  Qttniiwmi  into  aoaatas  fir  two  »iotin» 
and  a  boat. 

BARTA ,  or  BARRTA,  J.,  a  composor  <d 
operas  at  Vienna,  and  othw  music,  betwem  the 
yean  1780  and  179fi 
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BARTAZJ,  A.,  diftpel-maater  to  the  anpoor 
at  Vieana,  about  the  year  17S0(  was  reckoned  one 
of  the  best  compoHers  of  big  time. 

BARTELOZZI,  B.,  composed  some  Tariations 
for  the  gaitar  in  1802. 

BARTH,  CHRISTIAN  SA^ftJEL,  s  cele- 
brated  master  on  the  hautboy,  died  at  Copeoha- 
gen  in  1809. 

BARTH,  v.  P.,  Bon  of  the  preceding,  per- 
formed on  the  hautboy  at  the  king's  chapel  at 
Copenhageu,  and  composed  for  that  instrument. 

BARTHEL,  JOHANN  CHRISmAN.  Court 
or^aniat  at  Altenbnrg  sinoe  the  year  180  L 

BARTHELEMON,  F.  HIPPOLTTE,  a  o«3o- 
biated  Tiolinist  and  composer,  vai  bom  at  Bour- 
deauz,  in  Franco,  in  1741,  and  lived  some  time 
in  Paris,  in  which  capital  ho  composed,  among 
other  music,  an  opera  called  "  Le  Flettoe  Scaman- 
dre,"  for  the  Italian  Theatre.  In  the  year  1765, 
h?  went  t )  England,  and  In  the  following  scaion 
produced  a  serious  opera  for  the  king's  theatre, 
entitled  **Pelopida,"  which  was  received  with 
so  much  applanse,  that  Gariick  was  induced  to 

£j  the  author  a  visit  for  the  purpose  of  aiiking 
n  if  he  thought  he  could  set  English  words  to 
miuuc.  On  Biurthclemon's  replying  affirmatively, 
Garrick  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and' paper,  and  wrote 
the  words  of  a  song  to  be  introduced  in  the 
play  of  "The  Country  GirL"  Whilst  thus 
engiaged,  Barthelomon,  looking  over  Gatrick's 
shoulder,  actually  wrote  down  music,  in  parts,  to 
the  song,  as  &3t  as  the  other  penned  the  words. 
Garrick  then  turning  round,  and  handing  Bar- 
thclemon  the  words,  said,  "There,  sir,  in  my 
song;"  to  which  the  other  answered,  "And 
there,  sir,  is  my  music  for  it."  Astoni^ied  and 
delighted  at  this  unexpected  exertion  of  talent, 
Gamck  invitod  tho  composer  to  dine  diat  day 
wiA  him,  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
Bong  proved  ao  saecessfiil  that  it  was  encored 
every  time  it  was  sung ;  and  Garrick,  in  the  ful- 
neis  of  his  heart,  promised  to  make  Barthele- 
mon's  fortune.  As  a  beginning  of  encourage- 
ment, he  employed  him  to  set  to  music  the 
operatic  fiuce  of  "A  Fern  behind  the  Curtain." 
Ino  little  burletta  of  Orpheus,  in  the  second  act, 
was  so  mnch  admired,  that  this  fitrce  was  per- 
formed a  hundred  and  eight  nights  in  one  year. 
Garrick  thns  cleared  by  it  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  rewarded  Barthelemon  with  the 
sum  of  fortif  fuiHeat  instead  of  fifty,  which  he 
had  originally  promiaod  him,  alleging,  as  an 
exeuM,  that  the  danmng  com  had  cost  him  bo 
much  money  that  he  really  could  not  afford  to 
pay  him  any  more.  Barthelemon  has  composed 
the  muaic  to  several  other  petit  pieces  for  the 
theatres ;  particularly  to  General  Burgoyne's 
dramatic  entertainment,  "The  Maid  of  the  Ualu," 
which  was  first  acted  at  Dmry.Lan^  about  the 
year  1774.  At  length,  however,  ^sgusted  with 
the  conduct  of  managers,  he  declined  writing 
any  thing  more  for  the  st^e ;  and,  about  the 
year  1794,  was  engaged  wiui  his  fiimily  at  the 
Rotunda  in  Dublin.  Mrs.  Barthelemon  and  her 
daughter  were  both  musical,  and  had  also  a 
taste  fin-  compodtbn.  The  fcomnr  published  a 
■at  of  hymiiB  and  anthema  Sir  the  Aoylum  and 
Magdalen  Chapds.  We  should  have  observed 
that,  whilst  in  BngUnii,  Bartholeraon  ted  for 


several  seasons  the  opera  band.  As  a  vioUnist, 
his  adagios  wore  much  admired :  he  also  partic- 
ularly excelled  as  a  solo  performer  of  CkireUi's 
music.  Ue  died  in  London,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  the  year  1808. 

BARTHEIiEMON,  MRS.  SeeTomra. 

BARTHOFFER.  A  mudciaa  at  Vienna  about 
the  year  1799. 

BAR'raOLDY.   See  Mexdelssohs. 

BARXnOLINI,  RINDIO.  A  composer  at  Si- 
enna  about  the  year  1600.  He  publi^ied  motets, 
&&,  at  Venice. 

BARTHOLOSLGUS.  an  Euf^ishman,  mrote 
a  work  in  1S68,  in  which  various  muu^  in.'ttm- 
ments  of  that  time  are  described.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  states,  that  he  &equently  consulted  this 
work,  in  writing  the  history  of  mu^ic  during  the 
dark  agc3. 

BARTLEMAX,  J.,  tho  celebrated  ba<«  singer, 
was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cooke,  and  originally  in  the 
choirs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Chapel 
Royal.  Mi»  Hawkins,  in  her  auecdotee,  states 
of  Bartlemui  as  follows :  — 

"  There  was  one  singular  feature  in  his  history, 
that  he  lived  to  occupy  tho  identical  house  m 
Bemera  Street,  in  which  his  first  patron  ro:3ided. 
This  patron,  Mr.  Royi^,  who  had  a  situation  in 
one  of  the  public  offices,  percnving  the  promLie 
of  his  voice,  presented  him  to  Or.  Cooke  for  his 
acceptance  as  a  ednger. 

"'Though  delicate  in  poson  and  constitution, 
and  oflen  ill.  Bartloman  was  lively  and  spirited 
to  a  remarkable  d^ree.  It  used  to  puzzle  me  to 
ilnd  out  when  or  how  he  learned ;  and  indeed  I 
have  heard  Dr.  Cooke  say,  '  Those  boys  of  mine 
learn  of  one  another  more  than  from  me'  Of 
his  early  superiority  he  was  as  tittle  vain  as  if  it 
had  consisted  in  spinning  a  top,  or  trundling  a 
hoop  ;  ho  never  went  furtiicr  in  sotting  hiin  tcU' 
above  another  than  by  humoroosly  caricaturing 
Bomethuig  lu(Ucrously  bad.  In  short,  he  was 
one  of  iSie  most  i^roeable  lads  that  ever  had 
<  the  run '  of  a  house.  An  iu'^tance  of  BartU- 
man's  nice  feeling  I  call  to  mind.  My  father  had 
made  him  a  present,  annexing  to  the  gLt  tho 
condition  that  he  should  copy  out  some  muiiic 
for  him,  which  he  undertook  cheerfully ;  but 
just  afterwards,  having  reached  a  point  in  his 
musical  studies  that  left  him  less  leisure,  he 
found  he  had  not  time  to  do  what  he  had 
promised,  and  having  detained  the  muuic  he  bad 
to  copy  long  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  ho 
returned  it,  tc^ther  with  his  present,  with  an 
extremely  well  penned  note,  saying,  that  '  as  he 
could  not  perform  the  ta.sk,  it  was  not  just  to 
accept  the  reward.'  I  remember  my  own  aston- 
ishment at  this  promptitude,  though,  indeed, 
being  out  of  the  choir,  we  had  far  some  time 
seen  loss  of  him ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  a 
boy  had  on  a  sodden,  witiiont  the  intervention 
of — what  shall  I  say?  —  ladhoodf  started  into 
manhood.  I  can  add,  with  pride  and  acknowl- 
edgment, that,  in  the  goodness  of  tus  nature,  he 
never  forgot  where  he  had  spent  many  of  his  boy- 
ish hours,  and  that  whatever  time  elided  without 
our  meeting,  he  was  always,  on  every  occarion, 
prompt  to  ^ow,  and  cordial  in  expre«ing  the 
continuance  of  hia  regard.  Snooess  never  altered 
him,  ai^^use  nevw  elented  him ;  and  he  diet^ 
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I  am  confident,  as  he  had  lired,  belored  beroiid 
the  usual  degree  of  love  bestowed  on  wooe 
whose  excellence,  to  use  Wtndaworth'ii  beauti- 

Ail  worda  re-tpecting  longevity,  •  has  no  com- 
panion.' "  —  So  far  &ILta  Hawkins.  Wo  have 
now  to  remark  that  Bartleman,  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood,  became  celebrated  for  his  powcra  as  a 
baas,  or  rather  baritono  singer,  ia  which  line  ho 
fisit  ^ipeored  in  pubtie,  we  bdiere,  at  the  con- 
certs at  Frcemadons'  UaU.  He  was  next  engaged 
at  the  ancient  concerts,  and  lastly  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the  vocal 
coucertd  at  the  Uauover  Square  rooms.  Ue  dwd 
in  \92Q. 

BARTLETT,  JOHN.  Author  of  "A  Book  of 
Ayrc-i  lor  the  Late  and  Viol  da  Uamba,"  Lon- 

do'n,  1606. 

BARTOLI,  DANIEL,  of  Bologna,  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Dal  Suono  de  Tre- 
more  Armonid  e  deU  Udito,"  pubUahed  in  1680. 
In  this  truly  scientific  and  in^^ouious  work  are 
to  bo  found  several  discoveries  m  harmonics  that 
have  been  enlarged  upon  by  poiitcrior  writers  on 
the  subject.  It  containi  four  disiiertatious :  the 
fint  treats  of  the  similarity  between  the  circular 
uiiilulationa  occiuuoncd  in  stili  water  when  a 
Htono  ia  thrown  into  it,  and  the  propagation  and 
motion  of  sound.  The  second,  of  the  motion  of 
sound  compared  with  that  of  light;  of  echoes  or 
reflection  <^  sound,  and  of  its  augmentation  in  a 
whimpering  room  or  gallery.  Third,  of  harmonic 
Tibrations  and  ratio.)  oi'  sound ;  of  sympathetic 
sountLs  ;  of  the  breaking  a  glass  with  the  voice. 
Fourth,  of  the  mixture  o  J  sounds ;  of  consonance; 
harmonics ;  and  the  immense  increase  of  sounds 
in  a  voiiiel  or  enclosed  place,  by  repercussion ; 
with  many  othor  curious  inquiries,  and  ends  with 
the  anatomy  of  tho  car.  Ue  was  the  aath<»  of 
many  other  prot'ound  and  learned  w(^u,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1685. 

BARTOIJNI  PERUGIXO,  SIMOXR  A 
singer  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Rome  about  the 
year  lo  lS.  He  waa  Ecnt  with  eight  other  oingerB, 
by  the  pope,  to  tho  council  of  Trent. 

BARTOLOZZI.  An  excellent  performer  on 
the  tenor,  recently  living  in  England. 

B.IRTOLUS,  ABRAHAM.  A  professor  at 
Ltnpsic,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  wrote  a  mathematioal  work  on 

music. 

BARTON,  JTJSQTJIN.  A  composer  of  the 
French  school  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

BARTSCH,  C.  F.  Author  of  a  collection  of 
airs,  published  at  Hallo,  in  1792. 

BARTSCH.  A  piRnL-it  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
theatre  of  Venice,  and  composer  of  some  operas, 
about  the  year  1796. 

BARUTA.   A  celebrated  vioUnlst  at  Padua 

about  tho  year  1800. 

BARYPIIOXUS,  HENRY,  a  skilful  theorist, 
flourished  about  the  year  1630,  and  was  author 
of  se^'oral  treatises,  particularly  one  in  Latin, 
entitled  "  Plyade*  Miutca,"  which  Walther  styles 
excellent. 


BARYPICNL  (Gr.)  The  ancients  gave 
Uiii  name  to  ftro  of  the  tight  Bounds,  mc  prud- 
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pal  chords,  of  their  system,  viz.,  the  Hypata- 
Hypaton,  the  Hjmate-Meson,  the  Mese^  the  Pu- 
amese,  and  tho  Aete-Diaceugmenon. 

BARYTONE,  or  BARITONE.  This  word 
moons  literally  desp-toned,  pertaining  to  or  noting 
a  grave,  deep  sound,  or  male  voice.  The  bary- 
tone ia  the  lowest  but  one,  of  the  six  rcgLitciB, 
into  which  the  scale  of  the  human  voice  is  com- 
monly divided.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  mo-jt  common 
kind  of  male  voice,  lying  between  the  bass  and 
the  tenor  as  to  compaits,  and  corresponding,  at 
the  distance  of  an  octave,  with  the  mezzo 
soprano,  or  middle  female  voice. 

BASANIER.  MARTIN.  Author  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Platieura  beaux  SecreU  toticharU  la  7A«- 
orie  et  la  PnUiyue  da  la  ilmiqve,"  Vaxis,  1584. 

BASILS  ADBIAXA.   See  Barko. 

BASnJC^ETRL  CARLO,  Bishop  at  No- 
vara,  died  In  1615.  Ha  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"JM  Chonii." 

BASILIT,  D.  P.  A  composer  in  tho  latter 
part  <tf  the  sennteenth  f^ntury.  He  lived  at 
Pcxouse. 

BASILED.  FRANCESCO.  An  opera  conq^ 
ser  at  MUan  about  the  year  1790. 

BASS,  BASE,  or  BASSO.  All  have  the  same 
meanuig ;  the  lowett  or  deepest  part.  Baaa 
is  thus  written  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  basaa, 
which  is  the  English  base,  low,  or,  sub.itautii'e- 
ly,  basu,  foundation ;  yet  with  the  pronuu?ia- 
Uon  of  baae  and  plund  baaei.  The  bous,  or 
lowest  part,  is,  with  sonnd  musicians,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  parts.  It  is,  indeed,  die 
foundation  of  the  harmony  —  the  support  of 
the  whole  Buperstmcture  of  the  composition, 
llie  word  bast  is  technically  used  in  various 
connections ;  as.  Thorough  Bass,  Fundamental 
Baits,  Ground  Bass,  Figiu'cd  Basfi,  kc,  all  of 
which. will  be  noticed.  A  Figuried  Bom  is  a 
baas  with  figures  writtm  over  or  under  ciwh  not^ 
to  indicate  the  accompanying  harmonic^.  'Ilie 
tenn  Fiijared  Boat  is  also  u;cd  as.  synouj-mous 
with  Figurative  liass,  meaning  a  hass  not  coutinod 
to  the  plain  caiUa-fcrmo  style,  but  moviii;;  with 
more  freedom,  and  ■svith.  a  melody  of  its  own. 
For  instance,  the  Qvis  in  Bach's  arrangement  of 
"Old  Hundred."  (See  Alteratidnh.)  Funda- 
ntental  Boat  is  that  boss  which  forms  the  tone,  or 
natural  foundation,  of  the  incumbent  harmony, 
and  from  which,  as  a  lawful  source,  that  harmony 
ia  derived.  To  explain  thb  by  au  example :  If 
tho  harmony  con^uf^i  of  the  common  chord  of  C, 
C  will  be  its  fundamental  bass,  bccau."c  I'rum  that 
note  the  harmony  is  deduced;  and  ii,  while  that 
harmony  is  continued,  the  baas  be  changed  to 
any  other  note,  it  ceases  to  be  fundamental, 
because  it  is  no  longer  the  note  from  which  that 
harmony  results,  and  Li  calculated.  Grourtd  Baia 
is  used  sometimes  as  s^-nonymous  with  Fiutda- 
mmOat  Bom,  and  sometimes  as  a  bass  which  starts 
with  some  subject  of  its  own,  and  continues  to  be 
roixnted  throughout  the  movement,  while  the 
upper  part,  or  parts,  of  the  composition  pursue  a 
separate  air,  and  supply  the  harmon v.  Thisldnd 
of  bos'}  was  greatly  m  fashion  about  lialf  a  century 
since,  but  has  for  some  time  bcon  rejected  as  an 
unnatural  restraint  upon  the  imagination,  ami 
producUve  of  a  monotonous  melody.  T/nrottgh 
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Ban  13  the  art  by  whicli  lurmonf  in  RUporaddcd 
to  any  proposed  ba;<ri,  and  includes  tlie  funda- 
meuttd  rulej  of  compo^sition.  This  broach  of  the 
muiical  aeionre  is  twofold,  theoretical  and  prac- 
ticoL  Theoretical  Thorough  Ba%)  comprehends 
the  knowledge  of  the  connection  and  deposition 
of  all  the  several  chords,  harmonious  and  disso- 
nant, and  includes  all  the  e:$tablished  laws  by 
which  they  are  formed  and  rcfrulated.  Practical 
Thotouzh  Bass  is  conversant  mth  the  manner  of 
takiay  the  several  chords  on  an  instrument,  as 
preicnbed  by  the  figures  placed  over  or  under 
the  basil  part  of  a  compoaition,  and  snpposei  a 
fitmiliar  acqaaintance  with  the  powers  of  these 
figuriH,  a  facility  in  taking  the  chords  they  indi- 
cate, and  jud^ent  in  tiie  various  applications 
and  eifocts  of  those  chords  in  accompaniment. 

Ban  ia  that  part  of  a  concert  which  ia  the 
most  luazd ;  iduch  conauta  of  the  gmTert  and 
lugflrt  aonnds,  or  vliieh  is  played  on  the  longest 


pipes  or  strings  of  a  common  instrument,  or  on 
instruments  larger  than  common  for  the  purpose. 

BASS  BEAXI,  or  BASS  BRIDGE.  The 
name  given  by  instrument  makers  to  the  small 
beam  inside  the  viol,  and  nearly  under  the  baas 
string. 

BASS  HORN.  This  instrument,  formerly 
much  used  in  bands,  has  declined  much  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Ophicleide,  which  instru- 
ment it  somewhat  resembles.  The  phtyer  of  the 
bass  horn  should  possess  a  quick  and  correct  car, 
and  a  knowledge  of  thorough  batjs,  in  order  to 
perform  upon  that  instrument  acceptably.  The 
instrument  has  been  found  rather  imperfect,  and 
is  not  now  much  used.  There  is  a  French  horn 
called  bass  horn,  and  the  directions  for  learning 
that  instrument  will  be  found  nudiex  the  term 
l>»fk!A  Horn. 
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BA89  CI.EF  NnTE.  Thil  note  wMrh  in  the  ban  rtaCU  placed 
M  the  nnxr  Hut  «ilh  the  but  clef  1  L  e,  Uie  B>urUi  Uue. 

Bask  grace,  a  fwall  now,  Bk>  k  ihort  wpMialws,  and 
T*ry£inll>rMthc«Miaeeatn  of  Uia  Italini.  A  &  Mruak  mil* 
omee,  mkI  nt  the  oms  Hm*  wlA  Ibe  prinriinl  tuHe.  bat  ta  Immr'll- 
■trtr  quMnL  U  b  nniMMlT  OMd  ■pnn  At  omn  to  Micatflwn 
tlw  MFU,  and  (DfapplT  niv  want  of  pcdali. 

BASS  STRUru.  nalomtnutoofanjitiiiigediiMtniinent. 

BASS,  THOROUGH,  is  the  art  of  express- 
ing by  Jiiiuret  any  combination  of  notes  to  be 
struck  with  the  right  hand  upon  the  organ  or 
piano-forte,  to  any  given  note  in  the  bass.  I'hese 
figures  are  a  sort  of  short  hand,  which  describes 
the  accord,  and  in  which  is  contained  the  har- 
mony of  the  full  score. 

If  C  I*  takan  u  the  tonic  or  ttofc,  Vbm 
•a'aral  batmonj  balongiog  lo  it  contSti*  of  tb« 
thb-X  BItb,  andaightli,  making  tha  GOmmaii 
dwTdof  C,  tbiu: 

CamdM  dioidB,  whrthR  nuOor  or  mlDor, 
frqulK  DO  flgUM,  tboofrh  tomwrlr  they  wen 
xuirksJ  with  oue  or  bolb  of  tbii  flijurM  j.  A 

key  ill  ffliMor  when  the  third  1>  at  the  diataiioe  of  thne  acmi- 
tones  from  the  toaic,  and  major  when 
ai  (bar.  The  order  in  whirh  rhe  aoundi 
an  builc  upon  the  baa*  tioia  U  at  the- 
t*me  of  Um  pcrfonsH,  that  i»,  whether 
Um  Uklrd  aball  come  next  to  the  tonle, 
ba  plaeMt  In  Uw  aUddla,  or  h»  Jsnvf 
aMM,thM>: 


Whcnenr  UutMBBOteatepa  out  Df  Its  plaMlsto  thUoT 
the  third  of  tba  key,  this  change  U  (»Ut<l  tbe  firtt  Jcritaliv 

IS 


of  the  chord,  Ii  mmrked  with  the  flgnre  6,  and  la  termed  th^ 
CDORD  or  TKt  81XTB,  as  it  takes  the  bar- 
mouy  of  the  dsrh  note  aboTe  It.  The  1 
domiitant  of  the  kej  ia  always  the  fifUi ' 
Dote  above  the  hey  note — nnd  when  the 
baae  f>tep«  Into  the  place  of  the  Bfth^  or  ' 
dominant,  it  ia  called  (be  second  denva- 
till  of  the  chord,  and  take*  the  Sgurca 
6  or  aiiiiply  4 : 

Th^  flgnre*  denote  the  iDterrab  above  "  ] 

the  baai  not*.  Sinipijr  ■  «harp  or  fiat  plaoed  ante  a  note, 
elgnlfiea  that  the  thud  la  to  be  iharp  or  flat 

Jnexan^tfataectsswno/fAt  Chord  of  tht  SixUi. 

rg  IS- 
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A  minor. 


When  » iharp  prere^M  or  fhllom  a  llinirei  It  Mpnttit 
Uikt  Um  note  wbieh  t$at  Bipm  rrprcfcnts,  noit  ba  f  Iwrpnl. 

Anotfaar  mode  of  ladleUlnf  the  Btuup,  MMMtlmM  lued, 
ta     a  attolM  or  dub  drawn  through  tha  figure. 


ADotfaer  Kt  of  coaiblnationn,  called  Diarorda,  are  procured 
from  the  Chord  of  the  Dominant  Sevantb,  termed  tho  caoan 
or  THB  gavHTH.    (See  above.) 

When  the  baai  atepa  Into  tha  place  of  tbe  third,  aa  before 
mentloued,  It  is  termed  the  Jirjl  drrivaiht  of  Ike  *fvrntA, 
and  takea  tbe  flgurea  ^,  being  tbe  chord  of  ilxtb  and  fifth. 

When  the  baaa  atepa  to  the  flflb,  or  dominant,  it  ta  termed 
tbaMcoMlf(mtraJ(v<^iAc»nrNM,aiidt«keitlKfiguKa  *^ 

being  itie  chord  of  tho  ftmnh  and  third.  When  the  basa 
atepa  atlll  a  degne  Ikrtbar  Into  tlw  ptaM  of  the  aeventb,  It  la 
tanned  tbe  third  tfm'Mliv*  o/'iAi  JtwiiU,  and  lakes  tbeflgnna 
J,  and  la  called  tbechoidof  Uw  ftmith  and  weond,  ov  dm- 

ply  tbe  locond. 

Tlu  SeveiUh  and  tU  Derinative. 


t 

Thna  far  tbe  figurea  ihoir  what  hannonj  la  built  upon  tha 
baM ;  and  when  tbe  ban  aacenda  ftam  Its  flmnilatlon  place 
Into  thou  of  the  ditrifatlTea,  the  haimonj'  la  tbea  said  to  be 
inefrieil,  aa  tha  key-note,  which  ought  to  be  at  the  bottom, 
la  thpn  above  tbe  baas. 

In  conddcrtng  tbe  muneroDs  chorda  atlll  to  be  explained, 
as  the  figures  bceomr  ao  very  complex,  tt  Is  doubthil  whether 
they  lend  to  slmpUl^  our  noUons  fUrther  than  pointing  oat 
tho  root  or  fbnndatlon  note  of  tbe  cbord.  Tbe  dlacoid  of  the 
ntjinitsnsit  BEviNTii,  la  produced  1^  labdnf  the  baaa  note  of 
the  dominant  seventh  a  jftnitone,  whkh  Hnncacampoand 
of  three  minor  thirds,  _  ,  _ 

naturally  resolving 
Tin  la  the  bannony.' 
I  of  a  aamitoneabovi 
ibaisaotei 

and  having  the  same  derivadvee  aa  the  domlnnnt  seven th. 
The  eilectB  of  thia  chord  in  modnlatloo  ate  striklagly  power- 
Ail ;  and  It  readily  admlla  of  a  tnuBSltton  to  any  cboni  In 
vUeh  one  of  In  no  tea  may  fbnn  a  part  There  la  atlll  a 
hlgberrlHsortUacerda  tobementkmed,  which  acv  produced 
by  plarb^  tbechordof  the  dominant  seventb  upon  the  com- 
mon cboni  of  the  knlo,  fimnlng  tbe  chord  of  the  dcTcnUi, 
molnng  Into  tlie  comaaon  cboni,  tlins : 


f^-gH  the 

^??d  obt 


adding  tlie  third  above 
dominant  seventh,  we 
obtain  tbe  i-honl  of  the  thli^ 
teenth.  which  Involves  every 
note  In  tho  diatonic  scale,  ^ 
and  resolves  into  tha  com- 
mon cbord. 


Theaa  dlwotds  are  In  fact  a  compound  of  appof^atura  notes, 
tbrming  suspended  barraonlea,  whkh  ultimately  melt  Into 
the  common  cboid. 

The  following  examples,  with  the  chords  filled  np  at  length 
In  notes,  nill  b»  ftnind  simple  and  n<eful  PertHins,  who 
have  not  tbe  ailvanrage  of  a  master,  will  find  thfm>elvaa 
much  aiwii<l«d  in  thrlr  progrvfx,  by  llrvt  wrltirg  out  the 
figured  l)uwes  and  the  tap  hoc.i  of  enrh  rhord  if  here  given, 
and  then,  without  totikingat  eximt'les,  ruppljing  the  remain- 
ing notca  BTcorditig  to  tbeir  own  lilvaa.  After  whkb,  a  ttm- 
parlsiiD  of  their  perrormanni  with  tbe  corresponding  eaamplM 
in  this  key,  will  enable  ttaem  to  comet  any  anors  into  whleb 
they  may  have  fUlen. 

EXAHPLBS  ON  COMHO*f  CHORDS. 

ElESCIBB  I. 
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•  *  ■  Urrc  tbe  fifth  is  nndentood  to  be  Bbarp,  to  ATold  tlw 
fadujinoDiaiu  isteml  ¥H  Dj,  which  cmnnot  belong  U> »  coa- 
MMOtehotd.  ^  * 


ZZKBOUB  OX  THE  COUHON  CHORD  AND  ITS  TWO 
INTBBSI0N8,  THE  ^  AND  «. 


3 


1 


I  s 


*  In  aumnsfa-bHi,  the  nuiJar  tttlrd,  u  F  durp,  augr  <m»- 
riouUr  dWMid  to  tlH  fiOh  D,  wban  Um  Ibnaar  li  not  tha 
npper  now  at  the  chord. 


to 


S  II 
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CHOED  OF  HIE  SEVENTH  AND  ZSTTEItSIONS. 


EXBBOISB  7. 


EXEBCIBS  10. 
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HAJOE  SCALE  WITH  (moUAnO  NOTES  INTER- 
MIXED. 

Exercise  11. 
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UINOB  SCALE  WITH  CHROMATIC  NOTBS. 
XzEmsi  12. 
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BXXBOISES  ON  S08PEN8IOII8. 
Bxnctu  16. 
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DOUBLB  SUSPENSIONS. 
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SxnctU  38. 
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wrATifpr.iHl  ON  HODIILATIOir. 

Exncm  81. 
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KxnoiM  S3. 
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EziBCiSB  86. 


Ezcecub  30. 


Eznctsa  40. 


if 
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Sxnctu  87. 


I 


Xznctra 


Emom  41. 


IS 


KtBKCIU  42. 


In  order  thitt  tha  itndMit  mnr  mm  mdllj  1««ri  Thnrnngh 
Bub,  w«  give  rnoip  of  the  nrnut  dinplr  ntudlSH.  The  diSer' 
enri!  brCween  H.irmonj  »nd  ThomuKb  Bbm  Ii>«  In  tb«  flrat 
being  ■  irlenrft,  the  Hcond  kn  art.  Thoroagh  Bam,  in  tbla 
wtinc.  1'  the  art  or  plajing  apoD  the  ont*n,  pUno-forte.  or 
liny  keyed  Instrunivnt,  pmper  liumontM  Ui  the  doim  of  a 
glTen  tMM ;  Hueli  hknnonlea  bring  | 
Uidfealed  b;  flgurea  plnrcd  overori 
der,  generall)  »i  tn,  the  bM  DOtM.  | 
Itana,  the  following  flgurad  I 


voold  be  pbyed  tbiu : 


'  uumoiibn  Ui  tbe  DoiM  or  « 


There  are  three  SetiU:i ;  the  nm>»r.  the  Minor,  and  tfci-  Cbro- 
mKtle.    The  major  fesle  la  ftinned  by  whole  tonea  and 
tonea.    So  la  fonmrd  the  tni*or,  bnt  la  the  minor  *cala,  tha 
balrtfniea  are  placed  In  different 

Soaltlona  from  thnee  In  the  mm-  \ 
tT :  «Dd  the  ehranutlc  icmJe  la  \ 
tbrtned  hy  Pemltoneaonly.  Tbe' 
major  ronlaln*  five  whole,  and ' 
two  half  tone*,  dlntributed  thua: 

The  real  minor  e<^le  eontafna  three  whole  tone  Interfala, 
threi'  hair  l4inv  Interrala,  and  one  Interral  of  a  tOBtUlda 
bal^  (rrom  th>-  6tli  to  the  Tth,}  tbna : 

H.tf  HH.    a>if.     MIL     Tlih  i*  the  only  minor  eeale, 
I  bnihaarencUnraDditearendlng, 
I  which  la  Jnatifled  by  the  bar- 
Bat  In  tbe  mere  »»■ 


1 


^  I  mony. 

Iodic  minor  acale  the  alxth  and 
AMi^wt  aermtli  nrenrlaUa;  a  law  of 
eaphony  compela  na  aoowtlBH  to  aharpni  tbe  dxlli  wd 
aerenth  by  acrldentala,  in  aacendkig,  and  apfai  to  ilUlcn 
tbeni  In  dwcendlag,  tbua : 


is 


There  an  font  Uadi  af  imtmabt  maiat,  nhior,  dlsla- 
Uhed,  and  uctnaM  iliBip.  A  bIbok  hMnal  •ontalu  emm 
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wnlroDC  IsM  tbu  a  najmr.  B  li  the  nii^r  third  of  C ; 
KthU  tfan  minor  tlilnl.  Tbm  U  oiw  Minlcone  inmninoi 
Hwiuil,  uid  two  in  B  mfJOT  dmodiI  :  three  temitones  In  a 
ulnnr  third,  «ad  ftmr  In  a  m^Jorj  Urn  In  » minor  fenrth, 
»ad  tlx  in  a  nuOor,  ta. 

EXAMPLES. 

M^.  KlBDcTlUld. 


i 


Ib^TIM.  MhwTMMh.  VaJwVMh. 


^^^^^^^ 


MherlWnilk. 


1 


A  d*wniuA«(  interval  wtAaiaa  one  wmitoae  len  th»n  the 
mbuvlntami,  Ihm: 


The  estrein«  iharp  tn(«ml  Is  fcnord  by  nddlnf  oni  Mml- 
tone  to  the  major  Inteml.  All  minor  Interval!  bceonw 
dlmlnlih«d  lolemlt,  by  h,jh  m.  IibwAupH. 
tKklng  » 
from  emch.  All 

tmmla    become  V  W  I  ii.  I 

■harp  Interral*  i>j  wlding  ^< 
ooe  nmltone  to  each.  tt  ' 

There  are  tno  primltlro  humonles ;  n  simple  hsnnony, 
often  drnomlnated  a  common  chord,  and  a 
compound  barmODf.f^nently.  but  jm;m>- 
prrly,  tmlled  a  dlneord.    A  rimpla  hannonj 
If  tbo  tonic,  or  liey  note,  with  its  tblnl  and 
nitb ;  thp  plithth  m»y  be  added,  but  thU  ia  £^iMm?gC  0. 
merely  doublinj;  the  tonic.    No  flgnrei  on 
Deceamry  to  deunte  a  rimple  harmony ;  thcrefbre,  wUesem- 
j'on  Me  a  baM  note  without  any  figure  om  it,  you  nni^t  play 
tb«  flmpla  harmony  of  — -■  moana  yon 

ttakt  nota.  t— j>_J^ottld  pUy 


When  Tiuto  £Wa,  or  T.  8  !■  written  orer 
notei  haTloK  no  flgnreii.  neh  note!  aitt  to  be 
played  aa  they  m  writton,  nnaeeompanled  by 
any  banoAniea  All  the  noleti  of  th«  acitlo  bear 
flmpte  hMsaonie*}  but  a*  all  the  bannonUwof 
the  amle  are  deritwl  fhim  the  acala  ItMlf,  It  vill  be  found 
that  they  vary  In  their  niuiiren.  For  iiutanre,  the  tonic 
bean  a  nia)ar  harmony,  the  ceMmd  of  the  arale  bean  a  minor 
harmony,  and  (he  wrenth  or  leading  note  bear*  a  dlminlMied 
bannony,  althooKb  the  ftpiroa  ai«  the  aamo  on  all  three 
note*.  ' 

A  m^for  hanqony  mi^'be  known  by  Ita  third :  If  the  third 
be  nMOoff  U  If  a  ranior  harmony.  A  minor  harmony  may 
alao  be  known  by  Ita  third :  If  the  third  be  minor,  it  la  a 
minor  harmony.  A  dlmlnisheJ  harmony  may  bo  known  by 
ItoUririandfiftli:  IT  both  be  minor,  H  la  ttioa  a  dbninUud 


Wnjor,  Minor,  Minor.  Sbjor.  Major,  Minor,  Diminittu^. 


Tbe  aerenth  Is  the  only  aooad  In  the  m^r  aeale  which 
beara  n  dimlntshed  harmony. 

BEQARDINO  THE  nABMONIES  BELOKGINQ  10  TUX 
MINOR  SCALE. 

The  tonle  of  tha  minor  scale  bean  a  minor  bamony,  bo- 
canae  it*  third  la  minor.  The  srrond  bearaadimlnliihed  har- 
mony, becanae  Ita  third  and  fifth  are  both  minor.  The  ihird 
bean  a  m^or  harmony,  becauM  its  third  la  nutJor.  Hm 
/owlA  boars  a  minor  taanBony,  becnnae  lia  third  la  minor. 
Tba  JiftA  beaiB  a  mlnw  hanDonj,  becauao  Ita  third  la  minor. 


Tonic. 


2d, 


ad. 


AiA. 


m. 


m 


When  the  fifth  of  a  minor  acale  la  naed  aa  a  demtnanl,  the 
Mul  of  Its  harmony  muat  be  atiarpened  b^  an  araldeutsl. 
All  dominants  bear  major  harmonies. — The  iirlh  and  m-(ti(A 
of  n  minor  acale,  in  atftttding,  bear  dlminlaLed  harmonira, 
becanae  the  third  and  itth  nre  both  minor.  In  dtKtndiitg, 
they  bear  m^jor  baxmoDka,  becanae  the  third  is  major. 


7(A.  6**. 


All  the  Other  notes  of  a  minor  scale  bear  the  same  harmo- 
nles  In  ascendimg  aa  in  detcrndinf. 

A  Rat,  aharp,  or  natural,  placed  over  any  baaa  note,  Indl- 
catea  that  the  third  of  tbe  note  is  to  be  played  dttier  flat, 
aharp,  or  natural,  arcoidlng  to  the  rign. 

Tbe  atudent  should  now  endeavor  to  fill  np  the  aablolned 
exercise  before  he  proceeds  to  the  next  Study.  Each  iMSS 
note  la  to  he&r  Its  oitd  eimplo  harmony. 


m 


-«T  r®- 


SBQAEmNQ  THE  DERIYATTTES  Of  A  SXUPLB  HABp 

UOMT. 

When  Uia  third  or  fifth  ot  a  dmplo  hamiray  Ii  used  fbr  m 
imm  instead  of  tbe  tonle,  It  bMomas  a  derlTadte. 

Thoia  an  two  derintlmora  simple  harmony,  tIs:  ttmi% 

a  1 

The  tint  derintlva  at  &  simple  harmony  la  formed  by 
mailing  the  ttdrd  of  tbe  harmony  yoor  baaa  in-  6 
sleaa  of  tha  toulB,  and  ^aolng  ovu  U  tbe  figure 

6,  thus: 

Whenerer  yon  se«  a  note  with  a  6  orer  It,  yon 


must  piaj  the  harmony  of  the  sixth  note  abore,  thus : 
The  E,  the  third  of  C,  la  omitted  In-the  treble, 
because  In  this  Iiarmony  yon  must  arnld  dnu- 
bllDK  the  baaa  note,  which  is  tho  major  third 
of  the  tonlo.  Tbe  major  third  Is  of  *o  very 
powerful  a  nature,  that  were  yoa  to  double  it, 
(particularly  In  a  piano  morement,]  It  would 
creatii  a  haishnesa :  mnember  that  this  rule 
ia  to  be  applied  to  all  harmonies. 

The  major  third  may  be  doubled  in  fhrtls- 
rimu  movements,  when  noise  is  tha  principal  objeeti  and 
also,  where  correct  progresdon  cannot  be  ubtainad  wlthoat  It. 


Firtt  Deriwitiet  of  Simple  HarmoHitt, 


The  second  dnintlTC  of  a  rimple  bannony 
Is  fbrmcd  by  making  ttw  filth  of  the  bannony   _— - 

Soar  baas  iniiead  of  tbe  Umle,  and  placing  orer  -| 

.tbellgnies4aiul6,ifaus:  •  -| 

WtaoBercryoaiseanotewlUt^  Jom  It,  jon  nmst  ^qr 
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tbe  bannoBj  of  the  fimrtb  not*  alxm,  Uioa : 

The  1mm  note  !■  donbM  In  the  treble,  be- 
enue  the  rule  tb»t  appIM  to  tiie  major  third 
does  Mt  apply  to  t)ie  m^jor  fifUi ;  whenever, 
tor  tbe  Mice  nf  addliw  fiilncM  to  your  twr- 
BM7t  7*"'^  *^  doable  eome  oT  the  noteit 
the  beet  Itnt  note  to  be  dnaUed  !■  tbe  took, 
ud  tbe  nut  bMt  If  the  fifth  of  tbe  tonto. 


Seetmd  Dtrivatie*  qf  ShnpU  HarmonUi. 

«  .  •      '  s-  A. 


RBQAHDINO  COMPOUND  nARMONIES. 

A  compound  banoony  i*  »  rimple  bermoDj  w]th  one  or 
more  eounde  mdded  to  U.  The  domlD&nC  MTeath  is  moet 
frequently  need.  It  li  Rmned  by  adding  m  minor  wrentli  to 
Um  Anple  harmoDy  of  tbe  dominant  or  fifth  of  the  tonic ; 

and  the  ftill  flfpirlng  of  a  dominant  eertnth  la  |,  bat  the 

■Imple  llgnre  7  In,  in  meet  caies,  irafllelenL  A  minor  eeTeuth 
li  added  to  the  iilmple  harmony  oT  the  dominant  to  create  a 
sew  and  «tron)(er  power.  You  may  remain  as  long  a«  you 
please  npon  a  iilmplo  harmony  ;  but  the  mnment  yon  add  a 
Mventh,  it  become*  necoiMry  that  you  ehould  almoet  loimo- 
dlately  more  frjm  that  harmony  to  another.  The  flrat  rule 
by  whkh  yon  mnat  uove  fl-nm  a  draulnantaarentb  la,  that 
the  MTenth  mu«t  descend  either  a  whole  Or  half  lone.  The 
wcond  rule  la.  that  the  third  muxt 
aoiretid  a  half  tone.  The  funde* 
mental  and  iu  fifth  moTC  according 
to  circnmitanceii.  This  la  called  the 
ANHitulIon  of  the  dominant  nrenth. 

Ttw  flmt  Tcaolution  of  the  domi- 
nant HTcntli  la  Into  the  banuony 
of  Ita  tonk  ma)or,  thuai 

Tbeaeoondtvaolntlonofthedoai-  . 
Inant  laeenth  1*  Into  the  barmooj  '. 
tit  lea  tonic  minor,  Una: 

The  third  reaoluUon  of  the  dom- 
inant aaveBth  la  Inio  the  harmony 
•f  the  minor  third  below  the  tank, 
■nd  la  Ibrmed  exactly  the  nme  aa 
the  first  reeolutioD,  with  the  single 
eseeption  of  the  baw  rttlng  one 
whole  toaa,  loatead  of  to  the  tonic, 
thna: 

The  third  of  tbe  aeennd  harmony 

is  doubled  by  the  third  and  Snh  of  .   

the  flrat  harmony,  (the  one  ascend-  (Q;- 
log  and  the  other  deacending  to  the  \^.~ 

mme  Dote,)  because,  had  the  D,  the   

fifth  of  a,  ascended  to  E,  It  would  have  Ibrmed  eooiwentlTe 
or  tbilowliig  fiftha,  whkh,  with  one  eioeptlon,  |a  never  allowed. 
The  escei^lon  to  tbia  rule  ta,  that  an  Imperfect  fifth  may 
fi>Uaw  a  perfect  fifth,  thiu : 


or  thna: 


Then  la  one  other  rule,  whkh  Ibrblds 
the  use  of  hhlden  flfth*,  wLleh  occur 
In  paaaigea  almUu  to  tbe  lullowlng : 

In  thla  Inatanoe  B  la  the  hidden  flftfa.'wbkh,  although  not 
actually  Hounded,  would  have  nearly  the  aame  attoct  upon  a 
dell<-ate  ear,  an  If  It  had  been  sonoded. 

Conmntlve  oetavea  are  equally  to  be  avoided ;  tbej'  oerar 
when  two  notes  of  the  aame  name  more  in  tbe  aame  dlree- 
tlon,(hM: 

TTw  dtlferenea  between  oataeea  and  nnl- 
Bona  Is,  that  oetavee  are  accompanied  by 
barmoniea,  unisons  never. 


Tbe  fbnrth  resolution  of  the  dominant 
aewntb  Is  into  the  harmony  of  the 
ma)i>r  lUrd  below  the  took:  the  pro- 
HMriou  gf  iMfa  note  la  the  nme,  with 


one  exception,  aa  Id  the  second  reaolntlon ;  Utf  baaa  In  this 
reaolniioB  ascends  a  semitone  only,  thus: 

In  thla  resolution  we  aremmpclkd 
to  dnobk  the  major  third  of  tbe 
•BTond  iinrmony  ;  for  did  we  meke 
D,  tlie  flfth  Of  0,  ascend  tn  B  Hat, 
the  flfth  nf  A  flat,  conaeeotive  m^Jor 
fifths  would  be  the  Ranlt,  wUcb  Is 
never  allowed. 


7  j.S  


SMTctMo/lAs  JJominont  StotnUi,with  iu  Tour  RttebUtnu. 

8     b7        8    ^7     J»Ll.7       **!  ^3  t.7 


RBGASDING  TUB  DERTTATmS  OF  THE  DOWNAHT 

SETENTH. 

The  dominant  seventh  has  three  derivatives ;  the  8,  h,  and 
6 ;  the  3,  4,  and  6 ;  and  tbe  2. 4,  and  6.  Tbe  first  derivative 
Ir  formed,  ■«  in  the  rase  of  idmple  hamonles,  by  taking  tha 
third  for  a  baai  iiiHieBdof  tbefondamcatal,  aadptadnsimr 
it  tbe  bgurcs  a,  thus: 

'  7  t 


A  note  b««ring  k  means  that  yon  must  play  the  hanioqr  af 
the  sixth  note  above,  to  whkh  yoa  am  to  add  tbe  fifth. 


Saniwe  q^da  Fini  JkriuoHv*  of  a  itoflttenK  SivnUL 


A  straight  lino  placed  over  two  or  more  notes,  moans  that 
you  should  hold  on  tha  hannony  yoa  have  taken  with  tbe 
flrat  cole,  while  yon  pl^r  all  tbe  aoM  whkh  fUl  under  tha 

suslght  line,  thna : 
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n*  Meond  dnInHn  of  Um  dnkiaal  Mfenth  I*  Anntd 
iQr  Uklu  tbt  flfUi  Ibr  a  bau,  Inatnut  tlia  ftiwliBMiital, 
■Ml  piMUS  ow  It  Um  flgaiM  |,  (luu : 

>  } 


m 


A  note  Iwubif  1  wmbt,  that  ^  miut  piqr  tha  tamiBjr 
of  Uw  fbwth  Bow  than,  to  vUcb  jon  an  to  add  the  thiid. 

EnrcfM  efllu  Smnd  Derieatnt  of  li*  Dominant  Stvtnth. 


The  third  derivativa  oT  a  dominant  imnth  lifcmi»l 
taUnf  tba  M«nuh  tot  a  baM  InaMad  oT  the  flmdamoBt 
■Dd  vlndiiff  mcr  It  Ika  flgon  a,  thw : 


TatMrnm^.     tlfc*  Dilliiaii. 

A  nota  taariBf  a  2,  naaaa  that  joa  nut  fiaj  the  rimplo 
Iwncaj  oftfao  BOta  abon. 


IB 


All  thanotcaoftlMiKaltiBVj'baarMVMitha;  bntthadoail* 
MRt  or  Blth  or  the  Male  blho  only  BOto  which  hcan  a 
Ikird  and  a  minor  MtMmk. 

Bach  Kv«nUi  (tha  domlnaBt  azMptad)  !■  TMo1««d  Into  tba 
hannoiiy  of  the  Iburth  nuta  abon  tha  baw  note,  thtu : 


or  Into  tha  hamonjr 
of  tha  nolo  abon  tha 


baMflhna: 


Tbr  donbllnc  of  th«  eighth  of  the  ban  la  Uw  Mcoad  exsm- 
pla  la  omIttM  to  avoid  cooMcntlva  octaTca. 

KaaABDINQ  THE  DnONISOED  SETENTB. 

The  harawnr  of  tha  dfnlnialwd  aaTOith  mar  ha  ftniad  bj 
laMnf  the  ban  BOta  of  anj  dominant  serenth  ods  Mini  tunc, 
tbw: 


m 


A  dlulnltlwd  aoTmth  b  to  ba  ra- 
aotT»d  Into  the  harmony  of  the  acmi- 
tona  abOTC  the  fttBdamantal,  tbw : 


A  dlmlnlifacd  aeventh  hu  three  derlratlTcs,  the  aame  aa 
the  domlDaot  aeTenth,  and  thrj  are  fbrmed  by  tlia  aune 
rule*;  but  In  tbe  derlTatlTca  of  a  diniln-  Kg 
libed  aeTenth  there  will  alwaya  be  IlMind  5 


an  aaddcnbd  ahars.  flat,  or  Bat 
taebcd  to  ona  paM  oraaah  deilvatl' 


Batsral,  u- 
iTaithoi: 


Too  win  kBBW  the  flilt  derlvatifa  of  a  dlmlnlahed  leTanth 
by  tbe  flgniM.  Vbenmr  you  aae  a  note  bearing  the  flgtuca 

ffs,  yoawUIkBOwltlobatballistdnlTBtiTeofadhBtBlahed 

& 

aerrath,  and  yon  mnat  play  the  haimony 
of  the  ^Mh  note  aboTe*  which  note  you 
will  aharpaa,  and  to  which  harmaaj  jon 
will  add  tha  flftta  note  afaorc  the  baai, 
thofi 

The  Bacond  derivatlit  of  Um  fflndnlahed 

aercDth  fi  Indicated  by  the  flpirfs  S* 

8 

bdog  placed  OTcr  a  baaa  note.  Play  the  harmony  of  tbe 
fourth  note  abovi^  which  not*  you  will  abarpen,  to  wUoh 
you  moat  add  tba  third,  thna : 

The  third  dctlratif* 
la  iDdleated  hj  thai 
flgure  Hfi  being  pla- 1 
c«d  over  a  baM  note. 
Play  tba  hannony  of  (  #2 


Xaeh  note  at  the  derlraUtia  la  to  more  fn  |ta  reaolndon, 
t lastly  In  tha  aama  Banner  aa  wban  ttw  ftindamental  waa 
taken  fbr  a  baaa.  TbebaainotobeailnBadliDlniahed  aerendi 
b  alwqa  tha  flandanenial  of  that  hannony,  althotigh  amne 
writers  a«Rt,  that  tha  IbBdaaienial  b  to  be  found  a  third 
balow.  bearink  a  Mlnot  aavenlh  with  «  flat  nintk  added; 
thna  (nay  woold  a^,  tba  dhntnbbed  aereoth  tm  Q  ritarp  b 
tbe  ifanple  hannony  of  B,  wUh  a  minor  aerenth  and  a  flat 
ninth  added.  K  baa  no  more  to  do  with  tbb  hanoonj  than 
V  has  tn  do  with  the  ifanpla  bammny  of  A  mtow, 

ne  fUndamniUI  b  alw^«  to  be  tband 
In  each  aeparate  harmony.  For  exampb : 
Thia  b  tbe  banuony  of  U  bearing  a  minor 

aeventh :  If  you  flrat  take  away  Uw  C,  the   

hannony  Immedbtely  beeomea  that  of  the  dlmlnlahod  har- 
mony of  E,  £  now  bring  the  fundamratal ;  take  away  the  E, 
It  become*  the  hanuwy  of  Q  minor,  0  now  being  ttie  fhnd^ 
metital;  takeaway  tha  0,  and  tha B  flat  bauoMa  the ftiadft- 
roentaL 

PASSING  NOTES. 

Paaaing  notee  are  thcae  whkh,  bff  lit*n$t,  yon  are  allowed 
to  aonnd  in  paaaing  frmn  one  note  to  another,  wUtont  in  aoj 
way  altering  the  harmony  from  which  you  move,  or  tha  ooa 
to  which  yoa  are  morlng. 

In  tba  following  haimonba  of  G  and  T,  betweaa  tha  0  and 
A,  then  b  a  Q  HMcp  whleb  vmj  ba  aonnded,  fbrmlng  thn 
paiiltignote: 


PaaalBg  note*  maybe  carried  to  alBOitaay  extant,  bpaw 
tng  boot  onaOlotti  oetare,  every  MDltonc  batwcea  raaaa 
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two  DDtea  mlicbt  be  Nusded,  without  in  the  leait  Bltering  the 

itaimony.    JSUample : 


Tho  extreme  sharp  Biztb  1«  fbrmrd  hj  the  tjiicaa  ol  pMtlDf 
note! :  it  being  rekit;  nothing 
more  thui  the  flrat  derivatlTe 
of  the  hunnony  of  the  seventh 
of  the  mi^or  w^le,  (which,  ;ou 
know,  benrs  a  diminished  hai- 
moaj,)  thti  third  being  A>lt«n- 
ed  hj  Ueeme  u  ■  paauig  note, 
Unu: 

Some  ftuthon  conrider  Q  u  the  mndtmentol  of  this  humonj- 

THE  mFFER£KT  POSITIONS  OP  IIARMONLES. 

A  barmon]' can  ht  taken  In  Bixdlfhreotpodtlou— thn« 
doae  poaltlou,  and  three  open  podtlotu. 

ne  tfaiM eloM pcMitloni an  |  |  |  thu: 


as 


The  UuM opeo  poritloni  an  |  |  |  thai: 


-BO- 


m 


The  dedTatlTec  han  alaa  rix  poritlowL 

A  aeqnenM  to  a  mccMdoa  of  ibnllar  iMnaontes ;  as  a 
Ktinence  of  thirds,  a  ■Muenoe  of  idxtfas,  &R.  A  sequence 
may  be  formed  of  mixed  urmonlM ;  the  AiUoving  la  a 
qaencc  of  llfUis  and  fourtlu : 


be. 


The«it,oflUUiiM)diUaH,dciaa&dingaBda>eendi]v:  ! 
HBSCBiniiits. 


Th*  next  Is  a  nqoanre  of  Mrentbs  and  flxtlis  br  aiupnirion, 
iftaldi  ntlbt  with  equal  pr^irle^  bo  ealki  »  atqaeoce 


of  appogglaturas ;  the  sevctith,  In  this  casn,  being  nothing 

moro; 


7  e 

JO, 


fto. 


A  ■eqneitce  1<  seldom  compoaed  of  mon  than  thTM  laotef  la 
eaebhaniMiiT. 

CADRNCES. 

A  cadence,  In  bannon;,  means  a  termhuUmi  or  dtm. 
There  are  two  nrts  of  cadunces — perbet  and  Imperbei. 
There  Is  but  one  perfect  cadence ;  all  the  rest  come  under 
the  latter  denomination. 

A  perltet  cadence  Is  fbrmed  hj 
the  huriDOnieaef  the  ■ubdonilnsnt 
and  the  dominant  serenth,  fol- 
lowed bf  that  of  the  tonic,  thus ; 


All  other  oailcnces  are  imperfect. 
To  prevent  the  harshness  between 
tbe  two  first  harmonlef,  It  Is  usual 
to  Introduce  the  harmony  of  tbe  toote  belbm  taking  llMt  of 
the  dominant  seventh,  thus : 


=1 

SnSPENSIONS. 

A  snspcnslon  la  fbrmed  b j 
holding  on  a  part  of  one  har- 
mony. Instead  of  at  once  mov. 
Ing  UiB  whole  lo  the  following 
barmonr,  thns : 

This  Is  (he  aiupendoit  of  the 
thinl. 

SospenslonB  are  generally 
prepared,  which  pnpuatlon 
Is  accompUihed  by  sonnding 
the  note  In  the  Dnt  harmony,  which  is  employed  to  sorprod 
tho  nole  In  tha  second.  A  Kuspended  note  Is  prepared  by  the 
note  above ;  thus,  the  third  is  prepared  b;  the  foonh ;  (he 
fliUt  bjr  tbe  rixth,  and  so  on. 

HODULATIONS. 

Modulation  li  the  pasaliig  fftim  one  kejr  to  another, 
easiest  modulation  Is  ftom  a  given  note  to  the  harmony  of 
the  fburlh  note  above.    This  is 
accomplished  by  merely  adding 
a  mln'Dr  sevenlb  to  tbe  first 
harmony,    which  Immediately 
changes  it  to  a  dominant  sev- 
enth :  Its  lonle  Is  tu  be  found  i 
fbnnh  above,  Into  which  har- 
mony you  rcflolvei  arcording  to  , 
the  roles  heretofore  given,  thns : 


An  enhannonlc  dungs  U  fbrmed  by  changing  tlic  name 
and  ptwltloii  of  a  note  without  (on  keyed  Instnuneots)  chang- 
ing ttie  sound,  thus : 

The  enbirmonln  chanite  Is  of 
great  use  In  moduUtiim,  ns  it 
enables  the  niodubitor  to  fco,  by 
a  very  short  road,  from  lint  In 
Rhnrp  keys.  Puppoee  we  wished 
to  modulate  from  the  key  of  C  thruufEh  all  tbe  mnjtir  kpye, 
and  buck  Again  W  C  by  means  of  the  domir.iint  seventh  only , 
this  could  only  be  done  by  tbe  piiilistunre  of  the  enhamiouie 
change,  thu£ : 
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Id  modnlfttbig  ftom  om  kej  to  MWtber,  yon  mnit  flnt 
eonri'ln  Uia  rthuiomMp  b«twfsa  the  kej  from  whtcb  jou 
M«  nhie,  u>d  Ibn  one  fan  wuL  to  iiniva  kt.  The  eukrt 
awdalMnn  k  to  «ltlwr  of  tlw  AUnnUat  Iwja— whieti  m 
Uw  dooihwD t,  tba  nbdomlnant  or  iMUtbof  lh«  wli,  mod 
tha  MlBtIn  ninor. 

Tea  CM)  iDo<]uUt«  frtira  kny  key  to  dtber  of  iti  altondant 
IbroobIm  by  meirlT  piiMin;  tbnmgli  the  ilamhwat  (with  Ita 
mlttcc  Mventb)  nf  the  key  to  vhlcb  yoa  «Mi  to  modulftta. 
Tliuo,  fran  C  toltH  UtHidMtt  bumony,  the  dorainiiit,  wfakb 
k  0,  yoo  miut  \am  Ihronih  tb»  bamKMiyorD^tlw  doodaut 
of  0,  to  whiofa  you  muat  add  a  minor  imoita : 


1 


Or  to  Iti  atrmdant  barmoBy, 
ttaa  lubdomlnani,  wMoh  b  F, 
yoo  mart  pui  tbmnch  the  bHr- 
n»onv  of  C,  tba  -lonrnaat  of  V, 
in  wiiieb  yonnHMtaddatDinoT 
MTemh; 


Or  to  l(a  icIaUra  mtner,  whi'b 
in  A  minor,  jou  munt  pan 
thranidi  the  hannooy  of  E,  the 
dominant  of  A.  to  wht  h  yon 
But  add  a  mlDor  (ef  entb : 


Ton  may  modulate  to  a  key 
iNaHnit  no  relatioDPihip  U  the 
key  fmn  whk-h  yon  vbb  to 
BOTt>.  by  moiluUtliif  thningh 
Tiriou"  keya  until  yon  arrive  at 
Ana  beartof  aome  relatloiublp 
to  the  key  you  aim  at.  For  ei- 
jupte,  U  natural  bean  no  rela- 


OowOtlp  to  O  Bat,  yet(  by  adilinft  a  minor  mrenth  to  the  C, 
.  ami  Mkliic  admnlaiia  of  the  Smnta  reaolntloo  of  the  domi- 
UBt  wreath,  (which  It  taaiMnrtMcomaJ  *'^'>V*oix^  b"'*^ 
at  »kij  that  does  1  thw, 


S  [>7 


■7^-  I  h«Tln<(  arrlTed  at  D  flat,  we  And 
:'.5_  J  it  to  be  the  dominant  of  0  flat ; 
,  tbcrvrore,  by  addinft  a  minor 
tT-''  MTenth,  we  aball  qnteklj 
— -— -|  pllsh  our  aim. 


8         hi  bT 


,_1  

— i»o  

nARMOXIES  WHICH  ARB  NOT  TO  BB  CONSIDBRED 
A3  INDBPB?(DIU1T  UARH0SIE8. 

Tho  liamanx  of  the  Pefmth  and  flat  ninth  added  Ik  nnthlnic 
tnnra  than  tlie  dlmlnbbed  aeventh  na  the  lemitli  of  tlw 
Male,  ndng  the  dominant  aa  a  bail,  tbui: 

The  rMoIntloD  nf  Ihia  barmony  ia  axa«tly 
the  mme  aa  <t  would  be  vera  lh«  0  sot 
played;  namely, Into C. 

Tin  harmony  of  the 
2, 4, 5  and  7.  li  merely 
the  dominant  wrenih  ' 
played  npnn  the  tonir ; 
and  Ita  reaoluUiHi  la 
the  mma  aa  iflbe  fnndamanial  had  been 
taken  aa  a  baaa,  duu : 


Any  hamonlas  may  be  pl^vd  upon  the  tonle  or  dominant, 
and  at  dmea  npnii  both  eombbied.  Tlila  larMr  obaerraUoii 
appUaa  more  pardoolarly  to  momnanta  In  the  paatonl  atyla. 


P — *  

1^— - 

XHTTHH. 

Bhythm,  or  rhythmna,  meana  proportion.  Then  are  two 
kloda.aittanpleand  n compound  rbyUuona;  Intoooeof  theoe 
all  roiwlc  can  be  (llTiilinl.  Vurle  1«  In  etmple  rhythm  when 
it  can  be  di*ldMl  liiU>  pniporrli'ni>  of  iwo  horn  each ;  the  final 
elcae  eominx  upon  the  Mcond  bar  of  the  laat  rhythm.  A 
compound  rhythm  1h  tbrmed  by  roroniHnciog  a  new  rhythm 
upon  iho  laM  bar  of  the  preceillng  rhj'thiuus.  TUia  very  fre- 
quently take*  pluro  in  nymphonitrB  and  I'T^rturM :  fin-  etam* 
pie,  the  foUoiring  la  from  Uaydu'a  Surpriu  Symphony : 


i 


^3: 


At  the  end  of  the  third  bar,  tba  emnpoiind  Ay  thm  takn 
place. 
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We  close  this  short  treatise  upon  THOSonoH 
BASS,  &c.,  with  a  remark  on  cocnTEapoiuT,  or 
the  art  of  adding  to  a  given  av^fad  one,  two,  three, 
ot  more  parts,  which,  by  their  combination,  shall 
form  an  harmODioos  whole  at  once  systematical- 
ly correct  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Counter- 
point presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  harmony,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the 
first  and  simplest  application.  If  its  studv  be 
pursued  in  connection  with  thorough  muw, 
harmonv,  and  modulation,  it  cannot  tail  to  lead 
the  pupil  by  easy  and  almost  imperceptilde  de- 
greea  to  a  thorough  knowledge  and  fodlity  in  the 
practice  of  composition.  The  following  system 
may  be  adopted.    First,  — 

Select  a  subject,  consisting  of  a  few  notes,  all 
of  equal  lengtl^  and  each,  for  greater  simplicity, 
generally  occupying  one  entire  bar.  This  sub- 
ject begins  with  the  key  note ;  in  the  course  of  it, 
no  intermediate  cadence  or  rhythmic  point  of  re- 
pose is  introduced ;  and  it  usually  closes  with 
the  tonic,  preceded  by  the  second  note  of  the 
Example :  — 


i 


-9- 


1 


Such  a  subject  is  sometimes  called  a  plain  aong ; 
at,  &om  the  Italians,  a  cattto  fernto.  To  this  sub- 
ject, which  may  be  taken  dther  as  a  baiis  or  an 
uppw  part,  the>8tudeut  is  first  taught  to  write  a 
aecoiul  part,  formed  of  notes  of  equal  ]en<>th  to 
those  of  the  given  subject,  and  consisting  only  of 
coHtxtrda;  that  is,  of  unisons,  thirds,  fifths,  sixths, 
or  octaves,  intermixed ;  or  of  the  octaves  to  these 
consouant  intervals.   Example :  — 

ConntninlDt 
5  8  SOS 


i 


After  having  sufficiently  practised  this  species, 
which  we  will  call  the  frtt  npecirs  of  counter- 
point, the  student  will  proceed  to  write  iveo  equal 
noted  to  each  note  of  the  subjeot.  Here  the  firHt 
or  accented  note  must  alwaj^s  be  a  concord ;  but 
the  second  note  may  be  either  a  concord  or  a 
diicard  of  tramUitm  ;  that  in,  a  passing  note.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  dissonant  note  must  neither 
bo  taken  nor  quitted  by  a  skip ;  and  this  may  be 
called  the  aecoud  species  of  aimple  countapoint. 
Example :  — 

Counterpoint. 
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Sntiflct. 

In  triple  time,  three  notes  are  wrUten  to  each 
note  of  the  sulrjeoL  Example:'— 

Suttlect. 


Counterpoint 


The  stars  in  this  example  point  out  the 
passing  notes. 

The  tAird  species  admits  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
equal  notes  b^g  placed  against  each  note  of  the 
subject;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  does  not  mat^sial- 
ty  differ  from  the  preceaing  species,  as  onir  con- 
cords or  notes  of  trandtion  can  be  uae^  £zam- 

CO—tWpOlBfc 


I 


Bntd«et 


When  this  species  is  well  understood,  the  stu- 
dent may  proceed  to  the  fourth  species,  in  which 
again  only  two  notes  are  written  against  each 
note  of  the  subject,  except  in  triple  time.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  is,  that  the  last  note  of  each  bar 
is  continued  by  syncopation,  so  as  to  form  the 
first  note  of  the  following  bar.  The  last  note  in 
each  bar  must  always  be  a  concord ;  but  the  first 
note  of  the  bar  will,  in  consequence  of  this  syn- 
copationt  he  sometimes  a  concord  and  sometimes 
a  diteord  of  napeasion ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  must 
be  resolved  by  descending  one  degree  to  a  con- 
cord :  thus  the  ninth  roiolves  into  the  eighth, 
the  seventh  into  the  sixth,  and  the  fourth  into 
the  third ;  and,  when  the  suspensiDns  are  in  the 
bass,  the  second  "resolves  into  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  into  the  fllth.   Example :  — 

CeoDtcrpoint 


1 


i 


Bul^ecL 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  fifth  and  latt  spe- 
cies, which  admits  of  various  notes,  and  which 
is,  in  reality,  an  admixture  of  all  the  [receding 
kinds :  this  is  called  Jlotid  counterpoint.  Exam- 
ple:— 

Connterpoliit. 


i 


Bnl^cot 

Firra  Specibs,  ts  thbbb  Paxib. 


i 


I  9  -  «  7  8 

In  additional  parts  use  notes  similar  in  length 
to  those  of  the  subject,  and  thus  fill  up  tlw  har- 
mony with  four  or  ttve  parti,  llw  counterpoints 
in  which  the  euential  diuordt  are  employed  are 
these :  the  different  chords  of  the  seventh  and 

their  inversions,  the  %  t,  and  4>  the  superflu- 

ons  nxth  variously  accompanied,  the  chord  nf 
the  *,  and  the  impocfect  common  chord*  altered 
chorlst  &e. 
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BASS  VIOLIN.  In  iiL-rtrmnental  music,  when 
the  passage  aiccnds  above  the  base  staff,  the  tenor 
clet'  is  BOmetimos  introduced,  and  the  notes  are 
thus  performed  ou  tho  violoncello,  as  a  boss  violin. 

BASS  VIOL.  Properly,  Tioloncello.  (See 
that  instrument.)  A  stringed  instrument,  re- 
sembling iu  form  the  \'iolin,  but  much  larger.  It 
has  four  strings  and  eight  stops,  which  ore  sub- 
divided into  semistops,  and  is  performed  by  a 
bow.  Thii  instrument  has  long  been  iu  use,  and 
is  much  esteemed.  It  has  a  noble  effect  in  con- 
cert.   See  Violoncello. 


C0MFAB8  OF  THE  STBIHCW. 


A— 


 -C-A-^ 

 ji-F  


ad,  t>,  t;-^  — 

o.—  ZZ  ZZZ 

 TV-t^ 

AOi,  C.-C- 

BASS  VOICE.  The  grayest  or  deepest  of  the 
male  voices. 

BASS  CHANT  ANTE.  IF.I  mncins  but.  Thli  ncprralnn  li 
■ItplicJ  to  any  biiH.  Ihr  nr4t*  of  which  fluw  hi  ■  iiiiooth  and  pli'ai- 
ing  manner;  fbrnilnj^  in  IhrmHlns,  indi>p(?nfl(Tnl1y  of  tho  «ijiic*rTOr 
part*,  a  itratcful  kind  of  miludy.  Not  Ihc  fuaiUiDontal  ban,  but  the 
■ccnnd,  r>r  mrVidkiut  hui. 

BASS  Cl.EF.  Thcehanctrr  pkeni  at  the  hrglnnlnft  of  a  itaJT. 
In  whivh  the  hau  ur  lowrr  nutfi  nf  a  com|ii«itIi>ii  arc  placed,  and 
wnliiK  to  Jclrrmlns  ihs  plwh  nnd  nam.-n  at  Ihnw  nnw*. 

BArtS  CULN  rKlt,orCO.\TKA  BAMS.    Thr  under  ban;  That 

Eart  wliirh,  wlicn  there  vt  t<vo  1w«  in  nroni^xdilion.  Is  pcrformi'd 
y  tbr  double  booo,  the  TiuhiDcelkia  taking  Uiu  upiwi  bui,  or  taw 
coiurertaMf,  • 

BASSA.   (I.)  Lower. 

BASSANL  (ilOVANNI  BATTISl'A,  of  Bo- 
logna, the  violin  mnster  of  Corelli,  was  a  pupil 
of  Carissimi,  and  a  man  of  extenKivo  knowledge 
and  abilitic;?  in  his  art,  havuig  been  not  only  a 
Euccosaful  composer  for  the  church,  the  theatre, 
uid  the  chamber,  between  the  years  1680  and 
1703,  but  a»  excellent  performer  on  the  noliu. 
His  sonatas  for  the  riolln,  and  accompaniments 
for  that  ilLttrumcnt  to  hitf  mn^cfl,  motets,  psalms, 
and  cantatas,  manifest  a  knowlodgo  of  the  Qngcr- 
board  and  bow,  which  appears  in  tho  works  of  no 
other  composer  anterior  to  Corelli ;  and  tho  lov- 
era  of  the  pure  harmony  and  simple  melody  of 
that  admimblc  master  would  still  receive  great 
pleasure  Irom  the  performance  of  BastMuii's  sona- 
tas for  two  violiua  and  a  bass. 

BASS.VNI,  GERONIMO,  bom  at  Venice  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centur}',  was 
an  excellent  singing  master  and  composer  of 
tragicomic  dramas,  among  which  are  especially 
cited  "  Jtertoldo"  and    L' Antor  per  Forza" 

BASSAJJI,  ORAZIO.  A  celebrated  Italian 
composer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Purccll  is 
said,  but  wo  believe  without  reason,  to  have  im- 
itated some  of  the  compositions  of  thin  master. 

BxVSSE.  (F.)  The  baaa  part,  whether  vocal 
or  inxtrumentaL 

BASSE  CHIFFR^:.   (F.)   The  figured  bass. 

BASSEGGIO,  LORENZO.  An  Italian  com- 
poser about  the  year  1715. 

BASSETTO.  (1.)  The  diminutive  of  btuio. 
The  name  sometimea  given  to  the  tenor  Tiolin ; 
or  to  a  smaU  basa  vioL 

BASSET  HORN,  CORNO  DI  BASSFTTO, 
(L)    COR  ANGLAIS,    (F.)    This  instrument 


is  but  seldom  used.  Its  tone  is  very  sweet,  and 
in  solo  pasBagofl,  it  is  capable  of  producing  very 
stiikiug  effects ;  it  rcscmblct  a  hautboy  of  a  large 
size,  a  little  bent  at  the  top.  Its  real  compass 
comprises  the  notes  contained  bctn'een  F  bass 
ond  B  fiat  in  aii,  except  the  note  F  sharp,  which 
is  deficient.  As  the  person  who  plays  tho  haut- 
boy generally  takes  this  instrument,  the  port  for 
it  in  usually  written  a  filth  higher  than  its  real 
pitch,  thus :  — 

VguiioHUH.  RalM  aMuallr  fndaHd. 


Two  basset  horns  are  sometimes  used  instead 
of  two  clarinets  or  two  hautboys ;  but  this  is 
only  in  compositions  of  a  tronquU  and  religious 
character. 

BASSI.  An  Italian  buffo  suigcr  about  the 
year  1797. 

BASSmON,  PinLIPP.  A  composer  of 
church  music  at  Venice  in  1513. 

B.A.SSISTA.  (L)  The  singer  who  takes  the 
lowest  part. 

BASSO.  (I.)  The  bass.  Basso,  in  choral 
scores,  is  generally  placed  against  the  staff  of 
the  instrumental  boss,  in  pteferenco  to  that  of 
tho  vocal  bass. 

HASSil  roVTEItTANTE.  tl,l  TIlb  bail  of  the  little  rhonu. 
Till.'  wliicli  ni.c"in|™ik-'l  ttiP  wfli  r  parti  of  ■  eompoaition,  a« 
will  n<  Ilii»>'  »  hirli  viii]iti>v<Kl  the  whiik'  poverof  the  band.  Thli  part 
U  peni'nillv  taki'n  hv  the  vioioun'Ho. 

llASSii  CdXTlNUO.  ,1.)  Continneii  hua.  Thli  nrntAan 
I(ii|i|i!ii'i1  [i<  llinl  'jiiu  /I'lri  or*  coniiKiMtion  wlilchli  Bfimdfbr the 
orr  iiu  !inrii-ii-lii>nl.  Of  iiiaiut/orte.  In  CNiitert 

II ASM)  <  OSTKirrru.    Uruund  tH.-i,orcoiutralDedb««.  Sm 

OI..MM.  11>--. 

IIA'-Mi  I'ltl  ^l<).    Tlir  riimlamentil  <'r  lint  ban. 

ltlrri\M'r„    Theliam.i  the  liMIc  chonit 

HA-'-o  i;ll-IK\n.  T1iL>  Iwu  n!'  (I.r  eraiid  cbnru* i  that  baM 
whi<  li  ii  in-  Ml  III'-  lull  |nu-l>  "t  ■  cnriii  <<iition,  and.  by  It*  dijitli  of 
iDiir  mi  l  •  ii''ri.->  'ir  itmkr,  givri  h  jiow.-ful  cuDtnut  to  tho  lighter 
■nil  -■■lil  t  |iriin(n>>.  nr  miivemeiili. 

Il  \>'<i  I  lllVfU.TATl).  A  lenii  im  d  hT  the  Italian*  to  ilpilfy 
that  11  1"  n  liirli.  In-ili'ail  lit'  bi-iiiir  llir  riiiidaiiientiiLnr  lowed  note  of 
Uii  (Ik-tiI  III  H'lii-.'li  it  In  npr'Hi'il,  <.'<ii>ii-l-<  of  the  third,  or  Ihi^  flfth,  nf 
the  fii mill II II' llinl  i<i>li'.  Hiii'li  n  Imm  i>  Lil~>ealleil  biiJw>*ecun'/a.1i<  dlt- 
tlni^nl'li  it  <'<..iii  iIji'  liiiidnmi  ntnl  l"in>.  vblcblicallRl  banaiiriiHa. 

llASSi  I  >i;i;i>N  jiu.    A  ni'iiinl  \i:i". 

BASSOON.  The  compass  of  the  bassoon  ex- 
tends from  double  B  fiat  up  to  B  fiat  in  uU,  three 
octaves,  including  all  the  intermediate  semitones 
except  B  natural.  The  notes  C  sharp  and  D  fiat, 
however,  are  very  bad,  and  should  not  be  u^cd. 
When  the  bassoon  ascends  very  high,  the  notes 
ore  generally  written  in  the  tenor  clef. 

C,  on  TBSOK  CLEP,  IN  TTTilSON  WITH  THE  BASS,  On 
F  CLEF. 
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This  instrument  serves  as  the  bass  to  the  wind 
instruments,  and  frequently  doubles  the  bass  of 
the  orchestra ;  its  tone  is  so  asfiimilatcd  to  that 
of  the  hautboy,  as  to  render  it  the  natiu-al  bass  to 
that  instrument.  The  bassoon  is  imperfect,  and 
requires  the  o-ssifitance  of  a  good  musical  ear  to 
blow  it  in  tolerable  tune.  To  make  it  more 
portable,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  whence  it  oho 
bears  the  denomination  fagot,  or  fagotto,  because, 
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when  taken  to  pieces  aud  bound  together,  it 
wwmblos  a  t^^U  or  bundle  of  sticks.  Ita 
diameter  at  bottom  is  niuo  inches  and  its  holes 
are  ntopped,  like  large  fiutcs.  A  good  baaaoon  ia 
said  to  bo  worth  four  or  five  hundred  pistoles. 
The  bassoon  han  fourteen  holes,  aa  represented 
by  the  fourteen  lincii  in  the  Bcaleti,  eight  of  which 
arc  stopped  by  the  thumb!)  and  Engera,  and  six 
with  the  keys.  The  ax  fizat  holes  axe  stopped 
with  the  fingcra ;  the  seventh  with  the  F.  or 
great  lower  key ;  the  eighth  T»-ith  the  Ab  or  Gif 
key,  which  is  the  nmall  key  at  the  bottom  ;  the 
ninth  with  the  Ftf  key,  or  tlie  key  governed  with 
the  right  hand  thumb ;  the  tenth  is  the  right 
hand  thumb  hole;  the  eleventh  'A'ith  the  long 
kc}-  aboTO  the  right  hand  thumb  hole,  which  is 
governed  with  the  left  hand  thumb ;  tiie  twelfth 
with  the  email  key  above  the  light  hand  thumb 
hole,  which  ia  the  El)  or  Dtf  key ;  the  thirteenth 
is  the  Icil  hand  thumb  hole ;  the  fourteenth  with 
the  upper  long,  or  double  B  b  key,  which  is  the 
lowest  note  on  the  basaoon,  to  make  which)  you 
must  stop  at  once,  with  your  left  hand  thumb, 
two  keys  and  one  hole,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the 
scale. 

The  bassoon  was  probably  introduced  into 
England  by  Handel,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  take 
a  part  in  any  composition  prior  to  the  publication 
of  "Tamerlane,"  in  1720.  In  hit> oratories,  Han- 
del introduces  tiia  basaoon  as  n  mere  helper,  and  it 
rarely  appean  aa  a  principal ;  it  joins  the  hautboy 


in  reply  to  the  stringed  instruments,  aud  theae 
alternate  changes  from  the  violins  and  baasca  to 
the  wind  inatrumouts  were  the  first  attempts  at 
orchestral  eflcct.  The  bassoon  was  a  drud]ge  in 
the  orchestra  for  more  than  Rit^  years,  before  it 
was  raised  &om  its  menial  station  to  become  a 
principal  there.  It  is  now  made  a  very  eloquent 
and  interesting  instrument. 


Dumma  scalb  toe  tbx  babsoox. 
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CHBOHATIC  BCALB  FOB  THE  BASSOOX. 
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Thehntr*  Id  ttM  iibaira  Male  aicmnnbmdi  and  ftonmabm  m  fluMna  In  Oia  dlatoale  mla.  It  will  be  wen  that  Am  imannr  of 
ihiivinadMbtaCaiidlttllDgdaNblaDliBatsLna,  bccann  Uitj  cuurat  kt  KMuded  pftueOy  vitfaoul  ma  addlliimal  kaj. 
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If    I*  ^ 

First  learn  the  notes  on  the  basa  clef,  and  then 
those  on  the  C  or  tenor  clef  may  be  attended  to. 
The  C  cle^  occurring  froquoitly  in  bassoon 
musio,  ought  to  be  wdl  understood.  When  the 
laamer  haa  a  anffidoit  knowledge  of  the  notos, 


and  can  readily  call  them  by  their  names,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  practise  the  scale.  The  black 
dots  rcpreacnt  the  holes  which  axe  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  ciphers  those  which  are  to  remain  opm. 
Ureat  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  reed  in 
good  order.  An  old  reed,  if  sound,  is  far  better 
than  a  new  one.  It  should  be  sufficiently  thin  to 
blow  easy,  and  yet  so  stiff  as  to  sound  the  notes 
full  and  distinct.  When  you  have  your  reed  in 
good  Older,  bo  soxo  and  presonre  it  so,  and  let  no 
person  but  yourself  ever  touch  it.  The  holes 
aro  numbered  in  the  direction  13xb  wind  paaaei 
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tbroiigh  tho  instrument :  beginning  at  the  mouth 
piece,  it  paajc^  to  near  the  bottom  ;  then,  return- 
ing, mak&i  ita  owapo  at  the  bell  above  the  mouth 
piece.  To  tranipo^e  a  tune  for  the  bassoon,  or 
any  other  instrument,  observe,  firjt,  what  key  it 
id  in,  which  may  bo  aeon  by  comparing  the  key 
note,  and  the  number  of  flats  or  sharps  prc&xed 
to  the  clef;  and  having  raised  the  key  note  to  O, 
J),  or  F,  ftc,  taking  care  to  keep  within  the  cora- 
paas  of  your  iuatrument,  raise  or  lower  every  note 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The  same  finger- 
ing, in  some  iustancoa,  on  the  bassoon,  givea  dif- 
ferent sounds ;  the  alteration  being  produced 
entirely  by  blowing  and  pinching  the  reed ;  but 
this,  procnca  will  soon  make  easy.  Tho  reed  re- 
quires a  gentle  {nessorc  of  the  lips,  to  be  gradually 
ittcreasod  as  you  ascend  to  the  highest  notes.  A 
performer  who  wishes  to  excel  will  learn  the  G 
clef  ill  addition  to  the  F  and  C.  The  bassoon, 
which  belongs  to  the  oboe  specios,  and  forms 
its  bans,  wai  inTented  by  Alfiwiio,  a  canon  of 
Faria,  A.  S.  1639.  It  was,  it  is  supposed,  intro- 
dnced  into  England  by  Handel,  about  1720.  It 
consists  of  a  long  tube,  doubled  near  the  centre, 
BO  as  to  allow  uie  thumbs  to  play  several  low 
notes.  It  is  blown  with  a  reed,  through  a  braas 
tube.  When  well  played,  the  tones  oi  the 
baasoon  are  sweet  and  plaintive,  atd  make  a 
pxid  accompaniment ;  but  if  not  well  managed. 
Its  tones  are  coarse  and  disagroeablo.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  effective  instruments 
in  the  band ;  and,  by  the  modem  additional 
keys,  may  bo  made  a  very  accurate  oocompani- 
mcnt  to  TOcal  mnue.  hi  Oennany,  a  large 
apeciefl  of  this  instrument,  called  die  oonblo  bas- 
soon, antra  fagotto,  is  sometimca  used,  and  gives 
Uie  octave  below ;  but,  iu  addition  to  its  articu- 
lating sounds  very  slowly,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
^ay,  and  requires  &  Tery  robust  constitution. 

BASSIIS.  Soma  derive  this  barbarous  Latin 
term  irom  the  Italian  word  baaao ;  others  think 
with  Zorlino,  the  Italian  musical  writer,  that 
basU  is  its  root,  and  that  it  originally  implied  tho 
fundamental  sounds  upon  which  all  harmony, 
aud  even  melody,  is  constructed. 

BAST^V,  or  BASTANTE.  (I.)  Enough,  or 
stop.  An  expression  by  which  a  pertbrmor  in 
a  band  understands  that  he  is  not  to  proceed 
any  further,  unless  directed  by  the  leader  or  con- 
ductor. 

BASTAMENTO.  An  eminent  Spanish  mu- 
sician in  the  sixteenth  century. 

BASTEBWrrZ.   See  Fabteuwuz. 

BASTIDE.  A  French  oathor.  In  hLi  works, 
called  "  Variitia  IMtirairu,  Oakmtes,  ifc.,"  Paris, 
1774,  ia  a  letter  on  the  great  schools  music. 

BASmN^  VINCEXZO.  A  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  published  madrigals,  &c., 
at  Vcmcc. 

BASrOX,  JOSQUIN.  A  good  composer  of 
Flanders  between  the  years  Ifilu  and  1559. 
"Hevrrote,"  says  Br.  Buruey,  "  in  a  clear  and 
dean  manner." 

BATAILLE, 'GABRIEL.  A  luto  player  at 
Pazia  between  the  years  1608  and  1612. 

BATEN,  FLEUB,  a  natire  of  Flandcn,  wrote 
a  work  oa  musio  abottt  tho  year  1360. 


BATES,  JO  AH,  ESQ.,  one  of  the  coranu-ssion- 
OTH  of  tho  customs,  was  a  good  musical  theori:4t, 
aud  an  excellent  performer  on  the  organ.  Ho 
was  a  native  of  Halilax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  bom 
about  the  year  1710.  Such  were  his  talents,  and 
BO  great  was  his  repute  as  a  sound  musician,  that, 
at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  AVestroinster 
Abbey,  he  was  fixed  upon  as  manager  to  arrange 
tho  band,  and  to  superintend  aud  conduct  tho 
performance.  To  this  gentleman  ore  also  to  be 
ascribed  the  undeviating  correctnosa  and  oncrf^ 
which  for  many  years  attended  the  choral  poc- 
formancoa  st  tiie  concerts  of  aniaent  muoci  of 
which  ho  was  conductor  tiU  the  year  1793,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Qreatorex.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  none  of  the  compositions  of  Mr. 
Bates  hare  hithorto  boon  given  to  the  public 
He  died  iu  1799. 

BATES,  MBS.,  wife  of  Joah  Bates,  was  a  cele- 
brated female  singer.  She  was  remarkable  for 
her  iino  and  clear  articulation,  which  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Garridt  in  acting.  She  is 
said,  by  a  professor  of  great  reputation,  to  have 
possesBod  vast  natural  requisites  for  a  singer,  to 
which  was  added  high  cultivation.  She  studied 
Handel  with  that  great  judge  and  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  his  compositions,  tho  late  Mr.  Bates, 
her  husband,  and  tho  Italian  school  with  Sac- 
chini.  Her  voice  was  full  and  rich,  her  shake 
brillifuit  and  equal,  and  her  expression,  especially 
of  Handel's  pathetic  airs,  matchless.  She  was 
not  conflned  to  the  soinano,  Sta  she  sang  the  con- 
tralto songs,  "  He  was  despised,  "  and  "  Re- 
turn, O  God  of  hosts,"  wiOi  such  feeling  and 
expression  as  they  had  not  received  since  tho 
days  of  Mrs.  Gibber.  In  tho  "  Rosy  Bowers  " 
and  "  Mad  Bess  "  of  Purccll,  she  vraa  inimitable. 

BATES,  JR.,  professor  of  music  at  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  an  eminent  performer  on  the 
violin.    His  brother  was  also  eminent  on  the 

double  bass. 

BATESON,  THOMAS.  Organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Chester  about  the  year  1600.  He  pub- 
Ushed  a  set  of  "  English  Madrigals,  for  three, 
four,  and  five  voices ; ' '  he  also  coutributod  to  MoT- 
ley's  collection  of  madrigals,  callod  Tho  Tri- 
umphs of  Oriana."  Bateson  is  jiistly  placed 
among  the  best  of  pur  madrigal  vmtors. 

BATHE,  "W.,  an  Irish  Jesuit,  wrote  a  work  on 
music  in  1596. 

BATILLU3.  An  instrument  used  by  the  Ar- 
menians in  their  church  service.  It  was  metallic, 
formed  like  a  staffs  f^unished  with  rings,  and 
yielding  a  harmonical  sound. 

BATISTIN,  or  BAPTISTDf,  JEAN  STUCK, 
bom  at  Florence,  was  a  composer  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  opera  at  Paris.  Ho  died 
in  1745. 

BATON,  the  younger,  vrzote  in  fiivor  of  the 
ancient  style  of  French  munc,  in  oppodtion  to 
J.  i.  Rousseau,  in  the  year  1754. 

BATON.  (F.)  Tho  rod  or  stick  used  by 
tho  conductor  of  an  orchestra  in  beating  the 
time,  &c. 

BATTEN,  ADRIAN.  Oreanist  of  St.  Paul's 
in  tho  reign  of  CharLos  L  and  IL  He  oomposed 
some  church  mosio  of  no  remarkable  chsnctsr. 
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BATTERE.  (L)  The  downward  or  Grcit  beat 
of  any  measure. 

BATTEUX,  CIIAIILES,  died  in  Paris  in  1780. 
He  was  an  abbot  at  Rheiina,  and  wrote  ncrvral 
"Works  rdating  to  music 

BATTIFERNI,  LUIGI.  A  composer  of 
church  juusic  in  the  first  half  of  the  sereutoenth 
centory. 

BATTTXO.   An  Italian  composer  of  instru- 

mcntnl  mu^ic  in  London  in  the  year  1790. 

BATTISHILL,  JOXATHAX,  was  the  son  of 
an  attorney,  bom  in  London  in  the  yeax  17S8.  At 
the  age  of  about  nine  years  he  was  placed  in  the 

choir  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  received  the  usual 
instructions  in  singing  from  Mr.  Savage,  who  was 
at  that  time  the  master  of  the  boj-s  there.  At 
an  ciirly  age  he  wa.s  regularly  articled  as  ap- 
prentice 01  pupil  to  thu  person,  and  prosecuted 
his  Btudies  wiu  groat  diligence.  T^  anxious 
Fpirit  of  research,  combined  with  constant  prac- 
tice on  the  organ,  (says  the  writer  of  his  life 
in  the  "Public  Characters,")  at  once  stored  his 
mind  with  those  riches  of  harmonic  combination 
and  evolution  on  which  he  formed  his  style,  and 
gave  him  a  command  of  hand  adequate  to  the 
oxccutioii  of  whatever  his  imt^puation  suggested ; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  cugagcmcnt  with  Mr. 
Savage,  he  was  conudcrod  one  of  the  beat  extem- 
porary performers  on  the  organ  which  liis  coun- 
try could  boast.  He  had  not  been  long  his  own 
nuL^^tcr  belbre  he  was  solicited  to  compose  some 
(WngK  for  the  theatre  of  Sadler's  AVcIU ;  and  he 
produced,  for  that  place,  sc^-cral  of  the  best 
ballads  of  the  time.  He  was  next  cugngcd  to 
prc^^iilo  at  the  harpsichord  at  Covout  (iardcn 
Theatre ;  and  afterwards  was  appointed  organ- 
ist, tirst  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Clem- 
ent, Eastchoap,  and  St.  Martin  Orgar,  and  Kub- 
fScquontly  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Stroct. 
About  this  tim^  in  coi^unction  with  Michael 
Amc,  he  wrote  music  of  an  opera  entitled 
"  Alcmcna,"  the  subject  of  which  was  taken  &om 
the  Persian  history.  It  was  performed  at  Drury 
Iauo  in  the  year  1764,  and  excellent  as  the 
mnsic  was,  the  managers  found  it  necessary, 
from  the  genioal  insipidity  of  the  drama,  to  lay 
it  aside,  oiler  having  been  repeated  five  times. 
This  piece  waa  Bhoitly  afterwards  succeeded  by 
the  "  Kites  of  Hecate,"  a  musical  drama,  in  which 
he  afforded  further  proofs  of  hia  very  superior 
talent.  Notwithatanding  Battishill's  numerous 
engagements  with  the  theatre  and  his  pupils,  he 
by  no  means  n^loctod  the  study  of  sacred  music, 
but  produced  at  different  times  several  anthems 
and  hymns,  which,  for  thdr  various  excdleaces, 
have  been  much  admired.  In  the  composition 
of  calchet  and  gUes,  he  has  afforded  numerous 
proots  of  the  diversity  of  his  taste  and  genius. 
About  the  year  1770,  he  obtained  the  prize  of 
the  gold  medal,  given  by  the  Noblemen's  Catch 
Club,  at  the  Thatched  House,  St.  Jame^'H  Street, 
to  the  composer  of  the  best  cheerful  glee ;  this 
wua  obtained  by  his  well-known  glee  for  three 
voices,  "  Underneath  this  myrtle  shade."  In 
177<i,  he  published  by  Bub»cnption  two  excel- 
lent collections  of  three  and  lour  port  Bongs. 
Soon  al^or  liis  engagement  at  Covent  Uar<lcn, 
BattishiU  married  a  Misn  Danes,  one  of  the 
^Dcul  perfurmora  of  that  theatre.  Rho  died  in 
the  year  1Z75,  and  from  this  ^>eriod  he  dissi- 
patod  much  of  lliti  tinuo  in  convivial  parties,  and 


BO  fax  gave  way  to  exjcem,  as  gradually  to  under- 
mine his  con'ititution.  He  died  at  Lilington  in 
1801,  aged  Bixt>--thr«e  years;  and,  according  to 
his  last  reqoost,  was  inteired  near  Dr.  Boycs, 
in  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul's  CathcdraL  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  memory  of  BattishxU  was 
such,  that  even  the  longest  compositions  of 
Handel,  CorelU,  or  Amo,  were  always  imSlciently 
pre-.M!nt  to  his  recollection,  during  the  time  he 
was  playing  them,  to  rouder  the  a.tsittanco  of 
the  text  unnecftMary.  It  said,  that  if  he  had 
once  hoard  music,  the  impteMion  of  it  was  al- 
most indelibly  fixed  on  his  mind ;  and  a  very 
singulu  instance  has  been  recited  in  proof  of 
this  fact.  He  wos  one  day  dining  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  when  he  played,  from  memory,  several 
pasMgos  of  the  doctor's  oratorio  of  the  "  Prodigal 
Son,"  which  he  had  not  heard  for  tlurty  yoass, 
and  which  the  doctor  himself  had  enthWy  for- 
gotten. 

With  respect  to  the  general  character  of  Bat* 
tL^liill's  compositions,  they  are  marked  by  a 
peculiar  strength  of  idea,  great  force  and  just- 
ness of  expression,  a  masterly  disposition,  and  a 
happy  contrivance  in  the  parts.  Four  of  bia 
anthems,  *<  Call  to  remembrance,"  "  How  long 
wilt  thou  forget  me,  O  Lord  ?"  *'  I  will  magnify 
thee,  O  Lord,"  and  '♦DcUvcr  us,  O  Lord  our 
Ood,"  are  printed  in  Page's  Harmonia  Sacra.  He 
also  left  in  manuscript  at  his  death  six  anthems, 
Hcvcral  psalm  tunes,  and  some  glecu,  rondos,  and 
songs.  Some  of  his  choruses  in  <*  Alcmena," 
for  science,  dignity,  and  exprcsidon,  deserve  to 
be  classed  with  the  lirst-ratc  productions.  Most 
of  his  songs  arc  likewise  extremely  energetic  and 
vigorous ;  this,  in  particular,  in  the  characteristic 
of  the  two  bass  songs,  "  Poised  in  heaven's 
eternal  scale,"  and  "  Thus  when  young  Ammon 
marched  along."  As  proofs  of  the  branty  and 
originality  of  his  fimcy  in  Imllad  composition, 
every  one  will  admit  the  charming  pastoral 
melody  of  "  Ye  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  the 
grove,"  the  mellifluous  and  affecting  air  of 
"  "When  Damon  languished  at  my  feet,"  the 
expressive  passages  in  "  When  beauty  on  the 
lover's  check,"  and,  above  all,  his  popular  song 
of  "  Kate  of  Aberdeen." 

BATTISTA,  ALB.  L.  FR.,  composed  some 
sonatas  at  Augsbui^.  He  was  on  exceUoat  vio- 
linist, bom  in  Suabia  in  1700. 

BAinSTIXE,  OIACOMO,  chapel-master  at 
Novara  in  1700,  published  a  collection  of  saexed 
music  at  Bologna. 

BATTLE  HYMX.  During  and  ^evious  to 
many  of  the  battles  of  the  anciontfi,  they  had 
hymns  and  war  songs  composed  and  dedicated  to 
certain  gods.  At  the  exi)edition  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Babylonians,  hclbro  he  came  within  reach  of 
the  enemy,  he  ga'\'o  the  relijiug  word,  which  was 
'■Jupiter,  protector  and  conqueror,"  and  then 
caused  the  war  hymn  to  be  sounded,  to  vluch 
the  Boldiors  answered  with  a  loud  voice.  This 
hymn  was  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
whenever  it  was  sung,  it  seemed  to  inspire  the 
soldiers  with  both  niilitary  and  religious  ardor. 
So  also  at  the  battle  with  the  Pert>ian  army; 
history  saya,  "  On  the  finft  eignal  of  Cyrus,  his 
troops  fiiccd  about  on  every  dde,  kccpii^  a  pro- 
found silence  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The 
prince  now  thonght  it  time  to  ainff  the  tona  of 
battie.   The  whole  anny  answered  it  with  loiul 
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Bhouts  and  invocations  to  the  god  of  vrai."  At 
the  battle  of  Conaxo,  when  the  an&icH  were  not 
£u  diirtaut  from  each  other,  "  the  Orccks  began 
to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle ;  and  aft  ox  the  death 
of  young  Cyriu,  on  iie«iig  tho  Tictore  approach, 
thoy  aang  a  hymn."  During  the  van  suatoinod 
by  tho  ancients  in  .A&ica,  Agathoiloa,  desirous 
ol'  putting  his  soldiers  under  the  neccBsity  of 
conquering,  by  leaving  no  other  refuge  than 
victory,  resolved  to  burn  every  ship  in  his  fleet. 
Therelbzo,  •<  taUng  v  flambeau  in  his  hand,  and 
cawUng  the  battle  song  to  be  sounded,  he  hastily 
led  tho  way  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  set  Sre 
to  it.  All  the  other  officers  did  the  like,  and 
were  cheerfully  followed  by  the  soldiers.  Tho  mu- 
sic sounded  from  every  quarter,  and  the  whole  army 
rfcMundod  Tbith  joyful  shouts  and  accluoationB." 
Of  tho  general  treatment  of  captives  by  the  Baby- 
loaiiatis,  we  know  but  little.  IlLey  were  a  mu- 
sical pcopli^  and  had  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
their  poetical  and  mu^cal  talents ;  and  thoy  were 
summoned  occasionuXly  to  amuse  the  banquets 
of  their  mastcn,  though  it  was  much  against 
theii  M-ill  that  they  aoug  the  sou^  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there 
they  sot  down  and  wept  when  th^  remembraed 
thee,  U  Zion."  Xo  nation,  perhaps,  at  that  early 
period,  were  equal  to  the  Babylonia&B  either  in 
Toeal  or  instrumental  mtuic. 

BATTUTA.   (I.)   Tho  art  of  boating  time. 

BATIT.  A  composer  of  instnunental  mufdc 
at  Paris  in  1798. 

BAUCK.  An  organist  in  Saxaaj,  and  com- 
posar  in  1799. 

BAU.  (Q.)  Tho  tfrveture,  speaking  of  mu- 
sical instnunents,  &c. 

BAUD,  M.,  published  at  Paris,  in  1803,  obeer- 
TOtions  on  strings  for  musical  instruments. 

BAUDIOT,  CHARLES  II.  An  instrumental 
composer  at  Paris  in  1802.  lie  was  also  pro- 
ieasor  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory,  and 
one  of  tho  authors  of  the  method  for  his  inBtru- 
mcnti  approved  by  that  body. 

BAUDRON,  ANTOINE  LAURENT,  first 
violin  at  the  Thidtn  /Vanfau,  was  bom  at  Amiens 
in  1743.  He  composed  the  mnsio  of  several 
operas,  among  others  the  new  music  to  the 

"Pygiaaiion  "  of  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

BAUER,  FRANCOIS,  a  violinist  of  extraor- 
dinary quickness  and  nrodaion,  was  born  in 
Bohemia.  Mosart  heard  him  at  Prague,  and  is 
raid  to  have  much  admired  his  playing. 

BAUER,  CATHARINE,  an  amateur  pianist, 
pupil  of  Storkel,  published  some  piano-forte 
rauMC  in  the  years  1798  and  1799.  She  was  bom 
at  'NVurtzburg  in  1785. 

B.\U£R,  G.  CILUtLES.  A  composer  about 
the  year  1785. 


BAUER8ACIIS,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH. 
A  performer  on  the  bass  horn  and  violoncello, 
also  composer  for  tho  above  iustrumenta.  He 
was  bom  at  Anspaoh,  in  1770. 

BAL^BSCHMIDT,  pianist  and  composer. 
xonJedatPetmburgiit  1794. 


BAUMANN,  PAUL  CHRISTOPIIE.  Director 
of  the  music  and  composer  at  Stuttgard  about 
the  year  1740. 

BAUMBACH,  FR.  A.,  was  director  of  the 
orehciitra  at  the  theatre  of  Hamburg,  about  the 
year  1783.  He  published,  from  tluit  time  up 
to  the  year  1799,  a  great  variety  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  pieces. 

BAUMBERO.  A  German  instrumental  com- 
poser mnce  the  yoar  1783 ;  some  of  his  works 
have  been  published  at  Amsterdam,  others  at 
Bcvliu. 

BAUMGARTNER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  A 

celebrated  violoncellist  He  wrote  "Lutru^ion 
de  Muaique  thioriqut  et  prattqiu  a  t  Utage  du  Vio- 
lonceUe,"  published  at  the  Hague.  He  composed 
ai&o  for  his  instrument,  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  He  died  at  Eichstadt  in 
1782. 

BAUMGARTEN.  C.  F.  Organist  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Savoy,  and  leader  of  tiie 
arehcOxa  at  Co  vent  Gardim  Theatre,  towards  the 
close  of  tho  last  century.  Besides  his  perform- 
ance on  the  violin  and  organ,  he  deser\'e3  notice 
as  an  instrumental  composer  and  profound  har- 
monist 

BAUMGARTEN,  GOTTHILF  VON.  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Prussian  service,  composed  and  pub- 
lished severa.  German  operas  between  the  years 
1775  and  1779. 

BAUMGARTEN.  An  oxcellrat  pcribrmer  on 
the  bassoon.   He  reaidod  in  London  about  the 

year  1784. 

BAUR,  CHARLES  ALEXIS,  was  bom  at 
Tours,  in  France,  in  1789.  kloth  his  father  and* 
mother  were  professors  of  the  harp  and  ^iono  in 
that  town,  and  gave  their  son  mstructions  on 
those  instruments.  At  tho  age  of  sixtoon  Banr 
went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Nodciman.  In  the  year  1820  he  wont  to 
London,  where  he  established  himself  as  pro- 
fessor of  his  instrument,  and  published  some 
pleasing  music  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  flute, 
among  which  we  may  name  "Le  Caravan,  by 
Qretrv,  arranged  for  the  Bbxp."  (Harm.  Inst.) 
*'  Duet  for  tho  Harp  and  Flute."  (Id.) 

BAURANS,  N.  A  French  composer  of  petOa 
operaa  in  the  Italian  style,  died  in  1764. 

BAUSTELLER,  JOHANN  CONRAD.  An 
instrumental  composer  since  year  1729.  He 
published  at  Amsterdam  six  sonatosfbrthe  harp- 
sichord, in  the  year  1760. 

BA"\^ERINI,  FRANCESCO,  an  Italian  com- 
posts, wrote  a  sacred  opera  called  "  La  Conver- 
tione  di  S.  Paoh,"  at  Rome,  in  1440. 

BAYART,  CONSTANZ  A.  M.  A  German 
composer  at  Osnabruck  about  the  year  1799. 
He  has  published  some  piano-forte  music,  and 
also  songs. 

BAYER,  JOSEPH  D.,  a  composer  fiw  tho 
piano,  published  his  Op.  1  at  Augsburg,  in  1801> 

BAYER,  ANDRE,  an  organist  and  composer 
at  Wurtzbnrg  In  1710. 

BAYER,  MLLB*  A  fianale  oompooet  at  Ti> 
enna  in  1797i 
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BAYLY,  ANSELM,  LL.  B.,  puhHshed  "  The 
AUioDce  of  Muue,  Poetry,  and  Oratory,"  Lon- 
don, 1789. 

BATON,  MLLE.»  publishod  six  sonatas  at 
Paris  in  1770. 

BAZZDfO,orBAZZANI,XA'£ALE.  A  com- 
poser of  maaaes,  motets,  Stc,  at  Venice.  He  died 
in  1639. 

BAZZmO,  or  BAZZANX,  FRANCESCO, 
youoKor  brother  of  the  preceding,  vas  a  celebrated 
theorist  and  composer,  bom  in  the  Venetian 
states  in  1600.   He  died  in  1660. 

B  nOTntr.E.  or  DOTTBLK  B.  Thai  B  below  Q  gamut)  or  tho 
tvrlflh  tH-lnw  (he  hu*  rl«f  naif. 

B  Itnni'M,  or  HARD  B.  B  TiATCitAL.  So quumI  la  DpnodUon 
tafi.l/<irrf.nriofta    Src  B  Molliare. 

B  l-'I.AT  In  thnllal  Hrrnth  of  the  iiitiiTml  krj  C.  ■nd  tlie  lint 
flat  Inlroduectl,  in  mutuUliiig  by  fbuitht,  from  the  natural  (Uslonic 
mode. 

BEALE,  JOHN.  An  English  pianwt,  and 
pupil  of  tho  celebrated  Cramer.  In  1820  he  'was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic,  having 
performed  repeatedly  at  the  concerts  of  that 
society.  About  the  same  period  he  became 
associated  with  Mesarfl.  Attwood,  Brahom,  &c., 
in  the  unfortunate  speculation  of  rebuilding  the 
Argylo  Ilooms,  was  a  performer  and  director  in 
tho  concerto  undertaken  by  that  musical  combi- 
nation, and  contributed  as  a  composer  in  the  for- 
mation of  their  musical  eatable.  In  182  t,a  com- 
memoration of  Mozart  took  ^occ,  at  Scale's  sug- 
gestion, on  which  occasion  Cramer  united  with  hia 
pupil  in  the  performance  of  a  duet,  (on  two  piano- 
fortes,) selected  from  the  mont  classical  munic  of 
that  departed  genius.  Bealo  ■was  since  recent- 
ly appointed  n  profeai^or  of  his  instrument^  in 
Ko}-al  Academy  of  Music,  and  to  one  of 
his  pupils  wot!  adjudged  the  annual  prize  medal 
dlitnbutcd  at  the  first  concert  of  the  students. 
Among  various  pleasing  compositions  by  Bcale 
for  his  instrument  may  be  mentioned  the  two 
dramatic  airn,  "Will  great  lords  and  ladies," 
from  the  "Ilaiinted  Tower,"  and  "i'Vo  ton/a 
angotcie,"  by  Caratii,  both  arranged  boautifally 
as  rondos  for  the  piano-forte. 

BEALE,  WILLIAM.  An  EnglLih  composer 
of  madrigalii,  glees,  and  other  vocal  music.  He 
was  educated  as  a  chorL-rter  of  AVcjtminHtor  Ab- 
bey, and  was  an  excellent  part  singer.  In  1813, 
ho  obtained  the  prize  cup  given  by  the  iladrigal 
Society,  his  composition  on  that  occasion  being 
"Awake,  sweet  Muse."  W.  Bcalo  publi:jhod  at 
Bircliall's,  in  1820,  a  collection  of  glees  and 
madri^itbt,  which  did  him  great  credit  "lie  bor- 
rows," Bavs  an  eminent  modem  critic,  "Irora  tho 
old  school,  with  the  lofty  and  independent  air  of 
a  man  who  is  conscioua  ho  can  rcpav ;  and  as  he 
hns  given  Us  sufficient  proof  of  hiii  ability  to  copy 
other  styles,  m'c  trust  that  ho  will  go  on  to  form  ani 
improve  n  style  of  his  own."  Certainly  we  may 
add,  that  the  peculiar  harmony  of  the  old  madri- 
gals liaa  never  been  so  well  imitated  as  by  Beale, 
suico  the  publication  of  Dr.  Cooke's  <■  In  tho 
merry  month  of  May."  Among  various  songs 
by  Bcale,  tho  cantata  of  "  Brutus  "  is  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  amateurs. 

BEALE,  professor  of  mu»c  at  Manchester,  was 
an  excellent  violoncellist.  He  performed  at  the 
York  mertiug  in  1823. 

PBASDiJOHN.   An  EngUahunga  of  celeb- 


rity. His  name  first  appears  in  the  drama/it  per- 
Boiur  of  Handel's  operas  performed  at  Coveut 
Garden  in  173l1.  Beard  had  his  musical  educa- 
tion in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates. 
Ho  first  became  a  great  fhvorito  of  the  town  by 
his  style  of  singing  Golliord's  hunting  song, 
"  With  early  hom."  His  voice  waa  a  rich  tenor. 
He  died  iu  1791,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his 
ago.    He  was  highly  esteemed  in  private  life. 

BEARING  NOTES.  In  tho  tuning  of  keyed 
iiuttruments,  harps,  &c.,  bearing  notcft  signify 
those  noU»  between  which  the  moat  erroneous  w 
highly-tempered  fitUi  is  situate,  on  which  also  the 
wolf  IS  said  to  be  thronn.  Many  tuners  b^^n  at 
C,  and  tune  upward'^,  through  the  progrestdon  of 
Af^B,  C  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Gb,  Dt>,  and  Ah,  and 
then  stop  and  bogin  agiun  at  C,  tho  octavo  above 
the  former  note,  and  tune  downwards,  through 
the  fifths  F,  Bb,  and  Eb,  and  thus  tho  reiulting 
fifth  At),  £b,  produces  bearitig  luOea ;  owing  to 
each  fifth  having  been  mode  more  or  less  flat  than 
the  system  of  twelve  notes  will  bear,  the  leaHavm 
of  oU  their  errors  or  temperaments  being  the 
Diaachuma.  Some  tuners  arc  in  tho  habit  of 
throwing  their  *eo[f  into  the  fifth  Ab,  Db,  and 
others  into  that  of  Db,  Gb,  which  last,  as  bring 
nearest  to  tho  middle  of  the  whole  progre.>sion 
of  fifths,  seems  its  most  appropriate  place  for 
general  use. 

BEAT,  or  BATTEMENT.  (F.)  A  transient 
grace  or  ornament  in  the  iierformanco  of  a  note, 
denoting  that  a  kind  of  i;hakc  is  to  be  made,  by 
beginning  with  the  iu^f  toiie  betoio  tho  given  note, 
and  quickly  repeating  tho  given  note  and  that ; 
on  tho  contrary,  the  shake,  marked  tr.f  ifi  effected 
by  beginning  on  the  note  ahoce  the  given  one, 
(whether  a  half  or  whole  tone  distant,)  and  re- 
peating the  given  note  and  it  altematcly.  The 
tarn  diifers  Irom  both  of  these  iu  using  the  notes 
above  and  below  tho  given  one.  "When,  there- 
fore, a  whole  tone  lies  below  any  note  marked 
for  a  beat,  an  occidental  sharp  ij  to  bo  supposed 
on  that  low^  note,  except  that  A  is  seldom  thus 
sharpened  in  a  beat  The  boat  is,  therefore,  the 
reverse  of  the  shake,  (but  without  the  turn,)  and 
is  made  generally  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone 
below ;  and  all  tllo  noton,  excepting  G  and  F,  re- 
quire the  note  below  to  be  sharped  for  the  beat. 
U'he  beat  upon  B  natural,  however,  is  seldom 
made  with  A  sharp,  on  account  of  the  great 
harshuKiH  arUing  from  the  vicinity  of  tho  semi- 
tone B  C  In  some  caae:!  of  regular  accent,  it  is 
recommended  not  to  make  the  boat  with  the 
semitone,  unless  particularly  so  marked. 

BEATINGS.  Those  ip^ubir  p-.Oiiative  heav- 
inga,  or  swelling:)  of  sound,  protluifd  in  an  organ, 
by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  thov  arc  not  ex- 
actly in  unLion,  1.  e.,  when  thdr  vibrations  are 
not  perfectly  equal  in  velocity ;  not  nmnltaiieous 
and  coincident ;  which,  a**  Mr.  Einernon  observei, 
occasions  a  rejKstition  of  noises  like  icaic,au},  aw,avi, 
or  y*,  yh  yn>  y« ;  the.?e  are  called  beats  by  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  wo  believe  every 
other  mathcmarieal  writer  that  uoticoj  the  phe- 
nomena. Earl  Stanhope^  in  a  letter  iu  tho  <<  Phil- 
osophical Magazine,"  voL  xxviii.  page  1<)0,  fa» 
labored  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  mean- 
ing of  beau  and  beatings,  in  order  to  identify  the 
former  with  tho  pulses  or  tibbations  of  the 
sounds  thomaelveH,  and  to  denmninate  the  abore 
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phenomenon  by  the  excliuivo  use  of  the  term 
itatinffa. 

BEATS.  The  audible  phenomenon  attcncUng 
the  sounding  of  two  notes  at  the  same  timet 
vhich  approach  within  certain  limits  to  the  pio- 
dadng  of  a  coucnd  irith  each  other,  vhieh  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  in  his  <■  Hannonics,"  has 
applied,  with  the  happiest  effect,  to  the  practical 
tuning  of  instruments,  according  to  any  given 
srstem  or  arrangement  of  the  interraLi.  The 
phenomenon  of  beats  forms,  also,  the  means  by 
vhich  practical  tuners,  unacquainted  with  theory, 
or  the  exact  camparative  magnitudes  of  interva]^ 
adjust  the  notes  of  organs,  piano-fortes,  harps, 
&c.,  the  judgment  of  thdr  ear,  in  the  daily 
ezercide  of  Uio  tuning  proSBssion. 

BEATINO  TIMR  That  motion  of  the'hand 
or  toot  used  by  the  perform  era  thomsolvca,  or 
some  person  presiding  over  the  concert,  to  specify, 
marlL,  and  rogolate  the  measure  of  the  move- 
ments. If  the  time  be  common,  or  c^ual,  the 
beating  is  aino  equal  —  as,  down,  left,  right,  up, 
or  one  down  and  one  up ;  if  the  time  be  triple, 
or  unequal,  the  beating  is  also  unequal  —  as, 
down.  leiXt  np,  &e. 

BBATTIE.  DB.  7AHES.  the  colefaated  au- 
thor of  the  poem  **The  HinstreV'  wrote  also  an 
essay  on  poetry  and  mosie  as  they  affect  tho  mind. 
In  his  essay  on  tho  natore  and  immutability  of 
truth  are  likewise  to  be  found  Beroral  ingenious 
observations  on  the  subject  of  music.  Bcnu,  in 
Scotland.  1735,  died  1803. 

BEAUJOYEUX  DE  — .   See  Baluiabiki. 

SEAUMESNTU  MLLE.,  composed  the  ope- 
retta Let  LegUbOrieta,"  at  Paris,  in  1786.  Died 
there  iu  1813. 

BEAUMONT,  S^VTJNIER  DE,  a  French  an- 
thor,  wrote  a  letter  on  ancient  and  modem  music, 
Paris,  1743. 

BECARRE.   (F.)   Thedgn  b,  tvnatnraL 

BECHE.  There  were  several  brothers  of  this 
name,  mundans  to  the  King  of  Franct^  about 
17S0 ;  one  of  them  assisted  m  editing  the  sol- 
feggi of  Italy. 

BECK,  C  F>  A  ^aairt  and  composer  in  (zer- 
many,  in  the  latter  part  of  tlio  d^teent^  cen- 
tury. 

BECK,  FRANCOIS.  An  eminent  composer 
at  Bourdeaux.  His  "  Ikabat  ifater"  was  performed 
at  Paris  in  1783,  and  highly  applauded.  He  died 
in  1809,  at  au  advanced  ago.  Four  operas  by 
Beck,  each  contu'ting  of  six  symphonicit,  were 
published  at  Paris  about  the  year  1776. 

BECKEN.  An  andcnt  musical  instrument, 
muck  used  by  the  TuAb  on  featire  occasions. 

BECKER,  or  BEKER,  C.  L.  Organist  at 
Nordhcim,  and  an  instrumental  composer  since 
tho  year  1790. 

BECKER,  D.  Violinist  and  instrumental  com- 
poser at  Hamburg  in  1668. 

BECKER,  FRED.  AUG.  Composer  of  vocal 
music  at  Frankfort  in  1775. 

BECKEB,  JEAN,  died  at  Caasd  in  1803.  He 
was  organist  there,  and  oomposed  much  music 
for  the  choioh. 


BECKMANN,  JEAN  FREDEIUC  GOTT- 
LIEB, a  celebrated  popular  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal comp<Kicr  in  Germany  between  the  years  17G9 
and  1790,  one  of  the  beat  pianists  ol  tho  lant 
century.  He  published  sonatas,  concertos,  &c> 
Ho  died  in  1792,  aged  lifty-^. 

BECKWmi,  DR..  organist  of  the  cathedral 
and  of  St.  Peter's  at  Nora-ich,  was  a  very  able 
theoretical  and  practical  musician,  and  a  scholar 
of  the  Ilayses  of  Oxford.  Some  very  simple  iu- 
structions  by  him,  lor  playing  thoroi^h  bi^,  arc 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Quarterly  Mus 
sical  Review,"  p.  380.  Dr.  Bcckwith  was  tho 
master  of  Vaughan,  the  singer.  He  composed  the 
glee,  "Hark  o'er  the  waves,"  mid  "The  Sup- 
pliant's Prayer,"  a  soug.  "  Six  Anthems  "  of  his 
are  also  published  by  Clemcnti. 

BECZWAEZOWSKY,  A.  F.  Vocal  and  in- 
stnunental  composCT  in  Germany  betweoi  the 
yean  1794  and  1801. 

BEDARD,  JEAXE  BAPTISTE,  bom  in  Brit- 
tany about  ITfid,  died  1816,  composed  violin 
music,  two  symphonies  for  orchestra,  and  in  1800 
a  method  for  the  violin. 

BEDE,  sumemod  "  the  vonczable,"  was  bom 
in  672,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  in  Ent^lond, 
and  was  brought  up  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Yarrow,  in  which  he  passed  his  whole  life. 
He  was  oi^aiued  deacon  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  priest  at  thirty.  He  is  belie\-ed  to  have  died 
in  tuH  convent,  in  735,  at  the  ago  of  sirty-threc. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Oolc^o 
in  1612,  (^8  vols,  folio,)  in  which  wo  find  two 
treatises  upon  music,  ono  entitled  "  M^usica  guad' 
rata  seu  mcmurata,"  (Music  squared  or  measured,) 
and  the  other  "  Mutica  Theoretica."  Bumoy  and 
Forkel  both  think  that  tho  first  of  thc^e  trcatifCfi 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  Yot 
it  is  not  proved  that  no  notions  of  measured 
mu3ic  exLilcd  among  the  northern  nations  iu  tho 
eighth  century.  Inhis  "  Ecclejiasticallll'itorj-," 
Betle  mentions  a  harmony  iu  two  consonant 
parts,  of  which  there  were  example:*  in  Euglaud 
m  his  time.  His  two  works  on  music  have  been 
united  under  the  title,  *■  Venembilu  Bede  da 
Musicd  Libri  J>tw,"  (Ba.ile,  15G(i.)  The  book  is 
cxcccflingly  rare.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  hiM 
workfl  is  Jound  a  little  cAmy  entitled,  "  Interprc' 
tatio  vocum  variorum  in  I'aalmit,  quibtia  inatrumenia 
mitaica  vet  alia  specica  aittguiares  deiiotaatur,"  (In- 
terpreti^ion  of  tiie  usual  names  by  whichmusical 
instruments,  &c,  are  called  in  tho  Piialms.) 

BEDFORD,  ARTHUR,  died  in  England  in 
1745.  Ilepublishod  "  Tho  great  Abuse  of  Music," 
London,  1711;  sIko,  "  Tho  Tcranle  of  Maslc,  or 
an  £tu>ay  concerning  the  Method  of  Singing  the 
Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple  bctbre  tho  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,"  1712. 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  DOM  FRiVNCOIR,  a 
Benedictine  of  the  congrc<;ntion  of  St.  Maur, 
mcmborof  the  Academy  ol  Scioufcs  at  Bonrtlcaux 
and  corronpoudeut  of  the  Academy  at  ParLi,  was 
bom  at  Caux  in  1706,  and  died  in  1779.  Uo 
published  at  Paris,  in  1776-8,  a  work  in  3  vols, 
folio,  called  "L'art  du/aeteur  iCorguea,"  (The 
Organ  Builder's  Art.)  luc  fourth  part  contains 
an  alnidged  history  of  the  organ. 

BEDRIC^.  A  harper.  He  is  said  to  have 
poBseased  no  less  than  three  villas  in  GhwcMter- 
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Bhire.  It  in  therefore  evident  that  at  a  very  early 
period  commenced  the  custom  of  extravagant 
xomiinecatiou  for  mnBical  ability. 

BKEOKE,  IGXAZ  TOX.,  capttun  of  dragoons 
in  the  re^nmcnts  of  Priiico  F^rodcric  of  'W'urtcm- 
burg,  at  Vienna,  compoiicd  a  conrsidGrable  quan- 
tity of  vocal  and  instrtuncntal  music  between 
the  yoarii  1780  and  1802.  His  compositions  for 
the  piano-lbrte  arc  much  admired  at  Vienna. 
He  died  in  1803. 

BEER,  JOUANN.   See  Baere. 

BEEll;  JOKEril  {pomctmirs  wiittcn  Hoer  by 
the  (ierraaiii)  wag  born  in  (JrUnwiild,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1741.  At  the  Rf^e  of  fourteen  he 
played  iu  a  military  band  in  the  cmpcmr'fl  service, 
and  aficn\-urdfl  wa»  tnimpercr  in  the  French  army 
during  the  Seven  Yoaft^"  War.  Chance  led  him 
to  Parijt,  where  he  l>ecntnc  connected  with  the 
muinc  of  the  Duke  of  Orlean:;.  Here  he  jtrnt 
devoted  himtieU  to  thti  study  of  the  clarinet.  He 
remained  hero  twenty  ycnn*.  In  lt88  he  vLiited 
Holland,  Italy,  and  liuiuua,  where';  hi^  talent 
excited  great  admiration.  Iu  l7&lChc  gave  a 
brilliant  concert  in  I'mauc,  then  w(}nt  to  Hun- 
fftry,  and  returned  to  Praj^iie  in  1792,  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francui  II.,  nt  which 
time  his  concerts  created  grcmt  enthiir,i(i:im.  failed 
to  Berlin  soon  after,  he  remained  there  as  con- 
cert  innHter  to  the  Pnifauan  monarch  until  1808. 
llicnee  he  rcvisitod  Fraf^e,  and  returning  to 
Berlin,  died  iu  1811.  Before  him  the  art  of 
pl^>'ing  the  clarinet  was  in  it^  iulancy ;  he  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  created  this  biBlrumcnt, 
niice  he  overcame  no  many  of  itn  imperfections. 
In  hilt  kind  he  was  one  of  the  mo^t  remarkable 
arttKts  that  Germany  has  produced.  But  few 
compoidtinns  of  his  are  known  ;  one  concerto  for 
the  clarinet,  tax  clarinet  dum,  on  air  vith  Bercn 
Tariatioas  &c.,  arc  all  that  F^tLt  mentions. 

BEETHOVEN,  LOUIS  VAN.  The  greatest 
compo:*r  of  the  pre:  ent  century,  wa.'i  bom  in 
Bonn,  on  the  Bhlne,  December  17,  1770.  His 
father  was  tenor  Qiyger  iu  the  elector's  chapel,  a 
uinu  of  irregular  Itahitft,  besides  being  a  HCvcre 
tu'kiuantor  to  the  boy,  whom  early  mu.sical  edu- 
cation he  KUx>CTiutcudod  in  person  —  a  atubbom, 
impetuou-f,  impatient  boy,  who  hated  to  sit  still, 
and  had  abttolutcly  to  be  driven  to  the  piano,  and 
yet  who  loved  music  dearly  in  his  own  way. 
iTie  c  were  circumstance!  to  imbittcr  the  sweets 
of  home,  and  to  provoke  to  surly  Relf-reUance  a 
R'.-uius  which  could  not  brook  artificial  methods, 
and  could  feel  itj  own  appointed  way  bettor  than 
rules  and  teachers  could  show  it.  Yet  he  loved 
to  talk  of  the  good  old  grandfather,  who  died 
when  he  won  but  three  years  old,  and  he  always 
chen^'hcd  a  warm  alfection  for  hw  mother.  Be- 
ndai  luasic,  the  roiit  of  hia  education  was  com- 
mon onough — the  rudimoiitit  of  a  public  school, 
and  "  a  little  Latin."  But  the  ideal  side  of  his 
nature  found  a  more  gonial  home  in  the  society 
of  the  refined  and  hospitable  fiunily  of  'V'oii  Breu- 
niiig,  hi  <  warmcirt  Mend  through  UTe.  The  fam- 
ily con;i!l(,-_l  of  the  mother,  three  sons,  and  a 
younger  daughter,  who  became  Bwthoven's  pu- 
pil,  llie-ic  were  his  good  angels,  who  could  ap- 


At  the  age  of  15,  he  was  app<»nted  nrganirt  in 
tho  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  Max  Frani, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  This  post 
was  obtained  for  him  by  Count  Waldslcin,  an 
omBtcur  of  taste,  who  was  tho  first  to  recognize 
his  genius,  and  his  friend  and  patron  through  Hie. 
An  anecdote  of  his  skill  and  playfolneaa  at  this 
time  hi  related  :  — 

"  Ua  the  last  three  days  of  the  passion  week, 
the  Lamontatdous  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  were 
always  chanted ;  thciia  consisted  of  {tassagfr)  of 
firom  four  to  isix  lines,  and  they  were  mmg  in  no 
particular  time.  In  tlic  middle  of  each  pcntonce, 
agreeably  to  the  old  choral  style,  a  re»t  wai  mode 
1  upon  one  note,  which  rest  the  player  on  the  piano 
(tor  the  orgau  was  not  ui-ed  on  those  throe  days) 
had  to  fill  up  with  a  voluntary  flouri-5h.  Beetho- 
ven told  ITeller,  a  singer  at  the  chapel,  who  was 
boasting  of  liis  prolbviional  rlovcmeis,  that  he 
would  engage,  that  very  day,  to  put  him  out,  at 
Buch  A  place,  nithout  hin  being  aware  of  it,  m 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed.  He  ac- 
cepted the  wager ;  and  Beethoven,  when  he  came 
to  a  passage  that  suited  his  purpose,  led  the  sing- 
er, by  an  adroit  modulation,  out  of  the  prevailing 
mode  into  one  ha^-illg  no  altinity  with  it,  stil^ 
however,  adhering  to  the  tonic  of  the  former  kev ; 
so  that  the  Hiuger,  unable  to  find  his  way  in  this 
strange  region,  was  brought  to  a  dead  stand. 
E<cas])crated  by  the  laughter  of  those  around  him. 
Holler  compluned  to  the  elector,  who  (to  use 
Beethoven's  expression,)  "  gavo  him  a  most 
gracious  reprimand,  and  bade  him  not  play  any 
more  such  clever  tricks." 

It  was  while  in  this  situation,  a  few  years  after, 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  a  can- 
tata of  his  ow}i  composition  to  Haydn,  who,  on 
his  way  home  from  England,  was  invited  to  a 
breakfast  by  the  electoral  bond.  The  result,  as 
we  may  suppose,  was  encouraging  to  the  young 
artist.  He  continued  to  busy  himscll'  with  the 
composition  of  smaU  sonatas,  songa,  and  especial- 
ly variations  for  the  piano.  A  feat  of  his  tn  this 
kind  diiiplayod  his  extraordinary  power  before 
8terkel,  tlto  most  accomplished  pianist  whom 
BeethoTOn  had  ever  heard.  **  Inc  doubt  ox- 
prcHuod  by  this  finiahed  performer,  whether  the 
composer  of  theitc  variations  could  play  them 
llucntly  hinutelf,  spurred  on  Becthoveiii  not  only 
to  play  by  heart  such  as  were  printed,  but  to  fol- 
low them  up  with  a  number  of  others  extempo- 
rized on  the  spot ;  and  at  the  same  Itnio  ho  imitat- 
ed the  light  and  plcaniue  touch  of  Slerkcl,  whom 
he  had  never  heard  tiU  then,  whereas  his  own 
uiiual  way  of  pla^'ing  the  piano  was  hard  and 
heavy,  owing,  as  lieelhoven  declared,  not  to  his 
want  of  leeling,  but  to  his  practiiuig  a  great  ucal 
upon  the  or<^an,  of  which  he  was  voit  fond." 
But  it  was  uutural,  that  the  ira]ictuoui,  reitle-« 
young  artist  should  incline  more  to  excess  of 
strength  thsn  of  dclicacv  in  his  playing. 

His  ILb  in  Bonn  tcrmniated  in  1793,  when,  by 
the  tavor  of  the  elector,  and  through  the  instru- 
meutality  of  his  old  patron,  he  was  scut  to  Vien- 
na, to  enjoy  the  iustruction  of  Haydu.  He  was 
now  twenty-two ;  and  ho  looked  l»ck  upon  this 
period  as  the  huipiest  part  of  his  lift.  Very  little  is 


preciate  his  mind,  and  forgive  his  uns  against  told  of  it.  Evidently  he  was  not  a  youth  to  be  ea-a- 
convculionolity.  Here  he  wan  always  wt^comc  i  ly  known.  Ho  lived  in  his  art,  too  abmrticd  in  tt  to 
and  at  home;  here  he  grew  familiar  with  tntel-  be  much  given  to  dazzling  exploits  before  the 
lectual  society,  and  with  the  wwks  of  the  Gcr-  crowd.  The  dei^hess  which  w^drew  him  firom 
mu  poets>  I  the  wodd  at  a  kter  period  was  already  pra^cted 
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and  pre^BTed  in  the  rapt  and  inward  tone  of  liia 
who^  mmd.  He  wa'3  indeed  morallj' "  deaf"  from 
the  first  to  what  moat  regard  the  loudojt  call ;  by 
birth  and  con  ititution  an  awkward  stranger  in 
the  world  of  commonplace,  and  til  conformed  to  its 
details  and  its  re;tulaiitie;i.  He  had  then  and  al- 
-vayn  a  gnat  dudike  to  giving  le^n-s.  He  mrer 
would  have  Dubmittod  to  it,  to  help  him'^clf ;  only 
the  ncccstfities  of  his  lAmily  and  the  thought  of 
his  dear  mother  could  induce  him  to  it.  Mad- 
ame von  Breuuuig  ui^d  to  compel  him  against 
hia  will  to  go  over  to  the  oppossito  hou.sei  and 
continue  hiu  leimut  in  the  Eomilj  of  tJie  Aa-jtrian 
amba-isadDr.  As  he  know  hini.-jelf  obcerred,  he 
would  Bulk  along,  "  uf  iniqum  meiUU  aaeiius,"  but 
even  on  the  doorjtf^  would  often  turn  back,  and 
promiiio  to  give  two  hours  the  next  day,  for  it 
was  ini|>03aibie  to  do  it  now.  After  one  of  these 
occoiTcncos,  or  any  like  fircak  of  wayward  genius, 
Mmo.  von  &oiining  was  accuitomod  to  wink  and 
Bay,  "  Our  Beethoven  ban  had  another  'raptua'" 
—  a  phrase  which  he  was  fond  of  umng,  ati  we 
shall  see. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  is  not  preserved 
of  his  sayings  and  doings  in  the  hou.se  of  Von 
Breoning,  for  there,  it  seemii,  ho  was  in  his  cle- 
ment. How  intimate  his  relation  was  to  theiie 
good  firionds,  and  how  nobly  he  could  repent  of 
the  violent  impolsej  which  were  aliroys  involving 
him  in  misunderstandiuga  with  hia  Mendt,  ih 
.  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  Irom  Vienna 
to  the  daughter,  hin  pupil,  in  1793. 

"CnAMMiTO  Ei.eo)(«ii«.  Mjdfomt  Frictitl  i  Ayrarhaaeliip^il 
idnoe  iny  au  j  la  Ihia  ca|ritil,  nod  Ibu  is  the  Hnd  lrtl«r  ymi  lecrire 
fttHw  lot  t  frt  rttt  anurrd  yon  have  evrr  livvd  Id  my  ivmlleflian. 
I  have  ofun  omrrrKA  with  yan  and  fnun.  altluiueh  not  vilh  thai 
ptaci.-  nf  niind  vliUh  I  rould  hjve  detirttl,  fur  the  Tilu  «n-(vhiii  ai- 
ifrrttitlun  ViMt  hovcrihic  bFf})re  nic,  iliTiriiiK  rnc  iriy  r>wti  di^nj'! ruble 
coniluGt.  But  HI  it  vai;  itnil  vrhia  wituM  liiiil  fine,  eoiiM  I  obliicr- 
uU:  Tntm  ihr  wgt  of  iny  iith  thl^  luit  arti-in»  dtfirnclLnii  U>  my 
Chiractfr.  Via  *>  uiillk*^  my  xaunl  procix-ilin^k.  Ii  1^  iriit^, '  Oitre 
were  many  einninutuncii  wiili  niuf  IhQ  brtach  ticlwcen  lu,  a»d  1 
prtiuLiic  that  In  thf««  vhi^liprinkrL  oiivrjring  to  as  onr  miitiial  cx- 
jimfliini.  lajr  the  chlFI  wiiire  of  (hr  ^rawinz  rril.  Wi>  Imth  iiii- 
■aiiinl  thit  ve  ipuhjifivTn  conTictloii.  and  tvt  <t  w»t  but  in  annr. 
aoit  we  were  bollt  nrU'  ducrive'l.   Your  vxl  sml  noble  mind  hai, 


-  ipntil  anil  nohle  Iriina  hai, 
_  .      'ttiat  wir-accumllun  ii  llio 

•areiit  •l^til'  ctmlntkm,  and  It  iiUiiu  I  waiilcd  toilaiid  bi'f.ire  yuu, 
Kow  M  HI  draw  a  n-ll  ont  the  whole  affiilT,  taklnil  b  varnlnic  l>y  It, 


1  liniiw.  long  fur«li-eiaine  i  but  they  aav  i 
■  ■■ '  "  IM  1  ■ 


avm  up  m  .vii  iMi:  w  imrr  HititrH  Hiihiu{l      mmi  iiisiii  ii, 

that,  ahoiUd  •  difln«ncc  ailae  batwcni  MeDib,  ihey  ahould  not  have 
teeounc  tn  a  ninllator,  bnl  tx[^n  lw«  ti>  face.  Vou  Tcrcln-  hem- 
wllh  adrdicalion  trom  aiflo  yua,  aud  lunlj-wiih  tliewaricwvrc 
■mm  and  more  wcirthy  nf  yua.  .  .  .  I>1  it  be  a.  rrvivjl  of 
thv  many  blnied  boun  o  bleh  I  ipeiit  at  yourfit>ii>ci  pcrhain  it  niny 
tead  lo  recall  raeto  ynat  inlud  uolll  I  return,  whlt^i.  however.' will 
not  be  m  aoan.  llow«c  vUlrtjolce  Uleluniy  duir  friendl  Yon  will 
Had  me  a  aiMVchnrftalenalnrcwIiuw  uayn  of  trr>ulili-haT«  paued 
amjr.UwlrttainniaRDuoUitdbr  Ilia  lotof  tKilerilajV  Jtc 

Vienna  was  too  much  the  neat  of  the  Muden, 
with  its  princely  amateurs,  its  congrciVi  of  great 
artists,  Haydn  still  living,  the  spirits  of  Oluck 
and  of  Mozart  (only  a  year  since  departed)  still 
hovering  over  the  place,  ever  to  let  him  "  return ; " 
and  "  better  dags "  ho  was  dostinod  uevtr  to 
know. 

He  went  to  Vienna,  alroatly  a  distinc^uishcd 
composer,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  the 
acaeaco  of  counterpoint ;  for  his  own  instinct  rc- 
Toaled  to  him  the  htwti,  so  &r  as  they  wei-o  tbuncU 
ed  in  nature t  and  ho  had  no  hesitation  then,  or 
ever  after,  in  setting  at  nought  such  as  were 
merely  oi^trary.  His  own  sense  of  beauty  he 
trusled*  in  spite  of  science ;  and  the  world  soon 
acknowledged  in  the  violation  of  the  law  the 
prcLienco  of  a  higher  law.  That  he  learned  much 
tiom  liaydn  is  evident  Irom  the  traces  of  Haydn 
perceptible  in  his  earlier  style,  (tor  instance,  in 
the  Jlrat  symphony  m  C  major,  and  in  hia  first  set 
ofthreeson^taa  dedicated  to  that  mai>terO  Bat  his 
confidence  in  him  as  a  teatdicr  was  soon  dontroycd. 
for  returning  one  day  Smm  his  Icmoi^'  with 


hia  roll  of  music  under  his  arm,  he  met  the 
learned  corapoHcr,  Schcnk.  Scheiik  ran  his  oye 
over  it,  aud  found  it  Inll  of  mlitakos,  which  had 
not  been  noticed,  though  Beethoven  said  that  the 
cxcrciio  had  juat  come  from  Haydn's  correcting 
hand.  This  aroused  hia  aaspicion;  and  taking 
advantage  of  Haydn's  second  visit  to  England, 
he  withdrew  from  his  instructions  ratirely,  and 
was  never  agun  intimate  with  him',  Scheuk 
from  that  time  became  the  contidential  corrector 
of  his  compo»itionH,  even  afier  ^Vlbrechtsbrager 
gave  bim  le:isons  in  counterpoint. 

It  wat  the  Auguntan  age  of  muinc  in  Vienna 
when  Beethoven  settled  mere,  perhaps  the  only 
place  where  he  could  have  found  patrons  worthy 
of  him.  ULs  proud  diuregard  of  outward  rank, 
wliich  he  would  never  condescend  to  flftttcr,  and 
which  (nnlc.is  ho  found  it  combbied  with  bcnev- 
olonoc)  he  could  hardly  treat  with  conventional 
courtosy,  believing  as  he  did  that  gcniiu  aud  vir- 
tue derive  the  only  true  patent  of  nobility  from 
Heaven ;  his  exposure  to  calumny  tlirongh  the 
utrangencs.1  of  his  manners,  and  to  the  malignant 
criticLsni  of  those  who  envied  hitu  ri:>iug  iitmc,  and 
could  not  undcriitand  his  compo  sitions  ;  and  hia 
determined  principle  of  never  writing  a  word  in 
his  own  dercnce,  uiile!»  hia  honor  wore  attacked, — 
would  have  found  him  little  &Tor,  luul  there  iiot 
been  among  the  wealthy  aud  ppwcrtul  of  Vienna 
those  who  had  a  soul  for  art,  and  insight  enough 
to  road  his  Heaven -derived  patciit  of  equality 
with  the  groatcit. 

His  first  wolcomer  and  fi-iend  was  Von  Swictcn, 
once  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Thcreaa  — 
a  zealous  amateur,  whoio  delight  it  was,  in  his 
old  age,  to  s!U4cmb1c  the  finoitt  musical  talent  in 
liis  house.  Hero  Beethoven  bocamo  acquainted 
with  the  corapo;>itioui  of  Ilaudel,  Bach,  and  all 
the  great  masters  as  far  back  as  Polc^jtrina ;  aud 
he  was  alwa>'s  obhged  to  stay  alter  the  rent  were 
gone,  and  add  halt  a  dozen  fuguei  of  Bach  "  by 
way  of  a  blessing."  Frequently  tho  old  man 
would  not  let  him  go  at  all. 

The  Prince  Carl  vou  LichnowskT,  too,  the 
most  noble-minded  of  thonc  Ausrnan  princes, 
with  his  consort,  became  like  father  and  mother 
to  the  young  artist.  ITifiir  "  kindness  purjued  " 
him,  and  "  did  not  abate  even  when  the  adopted 
son,  by  his  obstinncy,  would  have  Ibrfeitod  tho 
favor  01  any  other  patrons."  The  prince.ts  Ibund 
every  thing  he  choto  to  do  or  let  alone  right 
clover,  origii\al,"  iic.  To  uiio  his  own  words: 
"They  would  have  brought  me  up  there  with 
grandmotherly  fondue sh,  which  was  carried  to  such 
a  length  that  very  often  the  ininccts  waa  on  the 
point  of  having  a  gUas  shade  mode  to  put  over 
me,  so  that  no  unworthy  person  might  touch  or 
breathe  upon  me."  It  was  at  Prince  Lichuow- 
.sky's  music  xiiirtics  that  all  Beethoven's  composi- 
tions  were  lirat  tried.  To  the  prince's  strictures 
he  always  listened  with  rcipoct ;  and  indued  cen- 
sure bom  thoao  whom  he  trusted  was  dearer 
to  him  than  praise.  Here  too  was  that  famous 
"  Itasumonuky  Quartet,"  consisting  of  the  same 
four  superior  orttsts,  who  for  years  performed 
Beethoven's  quartets  under  hia  own  direction ; 
thus  forming  a  fountain  head  of  the  genuine 
Beethoven  spirit,  and  tho  standard  for  players  all 
over  the  worlcL 

Thus  tu  hope  ond  prosperity  attended  him. 
By  tho  year  IROO  ho  had  composed  his  tn'o  first 
symphonies,  over  twenty  sonatas,  trio!^  quartets, 
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and  his  well-luiown  septet,  embracing  many  of 
lis  most  admired  productions.  JJot  only  at  the 
Bhxino  of  art  had  he  worshipped.  Lovo  was  the 
rulini;  star  aud  chief  aourre  of  his  insmratiou 
through  this  early  period  and  long  after.  Though 
never  married,  though  never  blessed  with  a  &ir 
miiusterin);  Hpirit,llke  Mozart's  Constance,  though 
utterly  uncommunicative  on  the  whole  subject,  yet 
it  appoaru  that  the  dccret  ijaasion  always  preyed 
-upon  him.  Bat  so  ideal  was  it  that  it  doomed  it- 
am  to  disappointment.  Its  ol^jcets,  it  ia  said, 
were  generally  persona  of  rank ;  for  with  such, 
ncccwiiirilv,  he  chiefly  asLiOciiitcd.  Hero  was  the 
beginning  of  Horrow:* —  one  of  the  causca  which 
uhut  hin  heart  agninat  the  world,  and  made  him 
fiolitary  and  reserved,  while  it  infused  a  depth 
and  strength  of  passion,  an  unutterable  longing, 
into  hin  compoaitiona  of  that  time.  Jlia  "  Sonata 
Pathetique,"  (Op.  U,)  hisSonata in  A b,  (contain- 
ing the  "Mania  /'uiwArf,"  (Op.  26,)  and  that  other, 
in"C*f  minor,  (Op.  27,)  callod  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata ; "  hiu iucomparnblo  song  "  Adelaide"  l;o., 
ftc,  may  be  regarded  a.s  conl'e^ions  of  a  pLutonic 
love,  which  idiruuk  from  the  cold  air,  where 
words  pass  current.  The  Otnliotta  Guicciflrdi,  to 
whom  the  latter  sonata  ia  dedicated,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  "  bright  particular  star."  Nothing  is  told 
concerning  her ;  but  wo  have  several  of  his  let- 
ters to  her,  written  in  1806,  which  are  full  of  the 
purcit  pasaiou,  while  their  abrupt,  impatient  stylo 
fcccms  all  along  to  curse  the  coarse  aud  unman- 
ageable nature  of  speech. 

In  the  year  1800  he  composed  his  only  oratorio, 
the  "  Mount  of  Olive;*,"  which  he  wrote  during 
a  summer  residence  in  a  pleasant  village  adjoin- 
ing the  Imperial  Uardena  of  Schenbrun.  Both 
this  and  his  01  Jy  opera,  "Fidolio,"  a  few  years 
later,  were  composed  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood  in  the  park  of  Hchonbnin,  where  he  used 
to  sit  between  the  two  stems  of  an  oak,  which  shot 
out  from  the  main  trunk  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  ground.     But  bclbre  Oua  time,  •<  the  evil 

Erinctplc,"  (as  he  called  it,)  in  the  shape  of  his 
rother  Carl,  had  begun  to  govern  him,  taking 
advantage  of  his  i^oronce  of  worldly  ailkirs,  and 
making  ^him  suspicious  of  all  the  world.  ULi 
younger  brother,  John,  soon  followed  and  joined 
the  intcKMt  of  Carl.  It  was  ho,  who,  having  by 
his  thrilt  some  years  later  bocome  on  owner  of 
real  estate,  sent  in  his  card  one  new  year's  day,  as 
if  to  provoke  and  tantalize  his  unuucccd-sful, 
nobler  brother :  "  John  von  Beethoven,  Land- 
owner." Beethoven  returned  it,  "  Ludwig  von 
BeclhoTCn,  Brain-owner."  Add  to  theje  troubles 
the  rapidand  alarming  increase  of  his  dea&ess,  and 
wo  see  how  wretched  ^vafi  to  be  the  worldly  lot  of 
one  who  wa.<i  soaring  higher  and  higher  into  the 
pure  heaven  of  art.  ITic  remarkable  "  Will," 
which  he  addrcHsed  to  his  brothers  during  a  severe 
sickue-^  in  1802,  dvHcribcs  hiu  state:  — 

■FoK  Mr  Briitiikiki.  r*«L  «XD  ....  B«KTiiovE!i.  — O  yc, 
-who  diuddn'  at  ilccimn  mc  to  be  hoatilv,  obflinntc,  or  mbanthniiiie, 
irhjt  tnjiKticv  yr  do  nicl  Yr  know  nut  tlw  inrrct  uiiiri  nf  tlint 
v  liich  li>]Fuu  wran  lucli  m  ^pMniirc.  My  heart  and  tu)'  mind 
Htm  fniiii  I'lilldhiiod  inrDDC  to  Ihc  IvndiT  (bclingn  of  afivcUon.  Naj. 
I  alKayi  dl*|ti>ml  cvrr  t<>  |ii'rfunii  rti'DI  aclioni.  Hut  cOB*Mvr 
thai  fur  (he  lut  tix  yvtn  I  havv  l>cdi  alUikpii  by  an  [ncnnlrir  «am- 
plaint, fu-.  .  .  .  Born  with  a  liTrly.ar-li'iitilirpotiliiiD.MUcrplihla 
bi  thi-  •liTrnkin*  of  lucinr.  1  wtM  lorred  at  an  viu\y  apt  to  n-nounec 


Wli>»<r»ahn*»,  from  th«  'pleaaarm  nf  rmiTemtlart,  from  the  rltn- 
■liin,  uf  fHrndftiiii,  I  am  cut  utL  Alitii«t  nlooc  tn  Ihr  world,  I  dar* 
iiot  vrntiiiF  tiiti.  niplrty  more  than  alwnliilc  nrrPMily  m|Hir«^  I 
am  uhlijTPfl  to  livr  a,  in  exile.  If  I  pi;  into  mnipiny,  a  painful  rnx- 
iirty  omnot  oTcr  mr.  ri>m  I  am  *[ipn'hniirivr  (if  hclnfi  expoicd  hi 
thr  lUnnr  of  bclrayiiiif  my  aliuiiiinii.  Such  bu  btvo  inv  mtif.  too, 
iliirlna  inii  half  yrar  that  Ihaft  nn-nl  In  Ihcronnt'y.  Mijoini^  tw 
niy  inti'lUn-nt  phyiirlaii  to  iHrf  my  hearing  miirh  pnHll.li>,T 
havf  bc*n  alraoit  enniuraipd  by  him  in  myjireaenl  nntuml  dinpo- 
■lli'ini  thouRh  hurrlid  aoay  by  my  hindnmforicii-lFlf  .iHiinrltnira 
■uflltml  myirir  lo  tic  rnaod  InlniL  But  what  a  humiliation,  wlii'n 
any  one  ilaodln;  beaidc  me  c<iitM  hear  al  a  dbtance  ■  fiuir  that  I 
cniitd  not  hear,  or  any  one  hranl  the  thepherd  ninpinii.  and  I  r^iuld 
not  diatiuauifh  a  amindl  Sin^h  firtuin*taiir«  brvu^ht  me  lo  the 
brink  of  deapair,  and  hod  witII  iiu^  tnadu  me  put  an  end  to  mr  lile: 
■■(•Ihlni  but  my  art  held  nur  hand.  Ah,  it  aeemed  tn  me  ImnMilblp 
to  quit  tho  world  brfiire  1  hiid  pnidurnl  ill  thni  I  rdl  myaclr  rall«l 
to  apcompliah.  And  ■>  I  mdiiri-d  lhi«  wntclird  — to  tmly 
wivtrhnL  that  a  lainvwhat  iperdj'  chniiKC  ii  capable  nf  iraiioportinR 
me  fnira  the  beat  inlnlhewnnt  condltimi.  Pailrnee  — Ml  am  luU 
—  I  mult  cbooac  fhr  tnr  iriii'e-  '  have  dune  an.  l>tra(lflu>t,  1  hope, 
will  he  my  rraointlnii  iu  bcrtrvrrF.  all  H  ahall  pteaoe  the  Inrxnnibla 
Fotea  to  cot  tllv  Ihrcad.  FerliBp*  there  inav  bv  ■mciHlmenl  —  perhapa 
noti  I  am  pn-pirrd  for  the  worn  — 1,  who,  lo  early  a*  ray  tircnqr- 
elirhlh  year,  wru  forrcd  tu  become  a  philoaoiiher—  It  i»  nut  eaiy — 
for  the  nrtl*!,  mom  diniciilt  than  for  nny  other.  O  (lod.  Ihori  look- 
eat  down  tipoii  my  miaery ;  thnu  knoire«t  thai  It  l>  areumpanied 
with  love  of  my  ri-lluw-emti>ri>i,  and  a  di^n-nitlnn  to  do  goifd  t  O 
men,  whi  n  ye  ahull  mul  llii',  think  that  }>- liive  wroni.'d  mr  j  and 
let  UieehiMofamirtian  take  comllirt  on  flndlnR  one  like  hlm»)(; 
who, In  apitc  of  all  the  imped InKUl*  of  nature,  vet  di.l  all  tlml  lay 
in  hi!  poH'cr  10  obtain  wlinitlatice  into  the  muk  of  worthy  uttiu 
and  meu." 

In  1802,  Beethoven  commenced  his  '*  Heroic 
Symphony,"  which  was  not  AnLshed  till  1804. 
It  was  intended  in  honor  of  Xapoleon,  to  whom 
Beediovcn,  in  tho  lumplicity  of  his  cnthnidasm  for 
freedom,  looked  up  as  tho  hero  of  democracy. 
The  Ecore  lay  before  him,  neatly  printed,  and 
dedicated  to  the  First  Consul,  when  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  that  Napoleon  had  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Instantly  he  tore  off  the  title  page,  and  flung  tho 
work  upon  the  floor ;  and  it  was  long  before  he 
could  be  induced  to  give  his  mind  to  it  again. 
^Vhen  ho  did,  he  changed  its  title  to  "  Heroic 
Symphony,  to  celebrate  the  Memory  of  a  Urcat 
Man  "  —  and  the  fiunous  funeral  march  becams 
rather  a  lamentation  over  disappointed  hopes  m 
a  man. 

"  Fidclio  "  occupied  him  exclusively  in  1804-6, 
the  stormy  history  of  whose  tlrst  production  we 
may  not  stop  to  relate.  He  found  his  peace 
again  in  a  fimn  of  art  where  there  were  n<n 
ers  to  consult,  no  opera  manager  or  public  to 
ploaiw,  only  hLi  ok™  axtiatic  ideal,  namely,  in  the 
symphony.  The  years  1806-8  witnessed  the 
production  of  his  fourth,  fii^h,  and  sixth  sym- 
phonies—  tho  bust  two  being  the  one  in  C  minor, 
and  the  "  Potitoralc."  lie  diroctod  the  orchestra 
himaclf.  But  here  again  his  deafness  camtcd 
new  trouble ;  for  in  ILstcning  for  the  coming  in 
of  the  different  park),  he  would  uncon.nciou;4y 
retard  the  time  and  mislead  tho  pcr^nners,  and 
Bometimctj  get  involved  in  aorious  altcrcationB 
with  them. 

In  1809,  ho  was  tempted  to  Icavo  Vienna  by 
tho  offer  ctf  a  good  situation  from  a  neighboring 
monarch.  Thi.i  roui^cd  the  prido  of  some  of  liis 
noble  patrons,  who  BubscribtKl  an  annuity  of  four 
thourwnd  florins  for  him,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  leave  Amtria.  A  depreciation  of  the 
currency  reduced  thit  sum  to  one  fifth,  and  the 
death  of  one  subscriber,  and  tho  fidlure  of 
another,  reduced  it  still  fruthcr ;  so  that  he  re- 
lied mainly  on  his  compositions  for  support. 

It  wax  in  1810  that  he  met,  perhaps,  the  most 
appreciating  spirit  with  whom  he  ever  convcrbed. 


Tt>u.  Itoulilj  iniitiMnciaitty  mtaftniliMF  luinc,  j*ft  liMiil  had  (ii  ,  tA  <  r> .. ..  j  

eimwiiMtoTfciiib«weav«iL  rwrniwutfioaiuiheaoti^        '  saitt  conconung  Bcothovon. 
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'lamM  Bot  gc1aiijon«  to  Introduce  mr,"  the  un,  "  but  Hbnnd 
kin  tnit  aliiBp.  lie  has  Ihrve  aiuirlnicnU,  In  whirh  he  ■UrmMcly 
■cnvtn  Umaeiri  ope  in  the  cuuulrf,  on*  In  lown,  ind  it  third  on  the 
nmianti.  It  irai  Ihcn  I  found  hIm,on  thi  third  Hour.  I  eDt«r«I 
unaBtumiMcdi  he  wu  mini  U  the  plumi  I  mj'  nunet  ba 
waaiiNMtfilnuUy.initl  aahad  mo  If  1  vonM  bcir  m  mmg  which  ba 
had  Jiwtbani  compodDK.  and  aatur  with  ■ihiUl  and  pleralnf  rnlra 
that  mada  the  lieuvr  Ihrlll  with  wofutBMi,  'Knowot  than  tha 
land.*  *  la  It  not  brantifblT'  nki  bc,mthii(tudeatlyi  'rxiiultlttly 
beiDtlfulI  I  «i11  ^n;  it  i^ain.'  He  wu  plrued  wfth  my  cheerful 
nniiF.  *  Moat  people,'  ba  remarked, '  uv  tnored  on  heuing  muile, 
but  thne  have  nut  mua1cl*n<'aouli;  true  ntutlriant  arc  too  fitrv\a 


weep.'    lie  then  unc  another  nng  oT  voitn,  which  he       juit  be«i 
>t, 
rina 

M  the  ait  — talking  » loud  all  the  whiks,  and  itandlng  (till  ao  iiftcD, 


oompoain         ,       ,  , 
borne,  and  It  wia  during  oar 


'Dry  not,  di7  not,  ve  tear*,' Ac.  Ilu  aecampuiled  me 
alk  that  he  Hid  all  th«e  tine  thiogi 


1^1  It  required  •oinecouriwe  to  l.tifa  tuhlm  In  the  itrri't.  Itt,  how- 
am.  api&eaonati'oaalelr,  and  til  ItiHl  ulie  ad  alar  la  I  me  aci,  that 
] fbiin* even  tbr  atnct.  The/ wi-re  all  nolallttleniriiriaed  ol  home 
on  •eetna  me  enter  tlic  room  with  him.  In  the  niM«t  oTR  lane  dinner 
partjr.  Alter  dinner  be  laldown  to  the  f natnuncnt,  and  plajed  un- 
aoked,  WDUderfullriandatgieat  lensth>'  •  •  • 

We  haTC  not  room  for  tho  many  Trondcrful 
sayings  ascribed  to  Beethoven  in  tliis  letter ;  the 
teador  will  find  it  Mtiie  in  tho  "  Correspondeuco 
of  Ooetbe  with  a  Child,"  a  tzandation  of  which 
was  published  in  Lowell,  MasBachnsetta,  some 
ycara  aincc.' 

Schindler  (tho  biographer  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted chiefly  for  our  &cta)  is  disturbed  by  seeing 
so  much  fine  talk  put  into  the  mouth  of  tho  down- 
right laconic  artist ;  and  Bcttine  adda,  that  when 
t&a  showed  Beethoven  what  nhe  had  written, 
he  exclaimed,  ■<  And  did  I  say  all  this }  Then 
indeed  I  had  a  raptia ! "  But  the  lett«B  which 
ho  wrote  to  her  a  uhort  time  after,  when  she  had 
become  the  wife  of  Von  Arnim,  are  in  quite  as 
high  a  strain,  and  quite  as  fluent.  (See  Life  of 
Beethoven,  by  Moscheles,  published  in  Loudon 
in  1844.) 

ThMn  lar,  ( 18 13,)  Beethoven's  trouUce  were  all 
of  that  nature  that  he  conld  escape  &om  them 
into  his  inner  world  of  art.  They  rather  favored 
the  creative  impulse.  Disappointed  love,  doaf- 
neet),  want  of  worldly  tact,  which,  if  it  drew  him 
into  many  dilemmas,  also  brought  him  exemption 
from  many  car^  and  his  proud,  indmendent 
spurit,  —  these  only  made  his  abetiuition  from  tho 
outward  world  more  complete,  and  increased  his 
fooling  of  tho  greatness  of  his  mission.  ■  Abstrac- 
tion, entire  devotion  to  his  art,  and  Ueiiuj  in 
music,  is  the  key  to  all  Ms  peculiarities  and 
cccenthcitiee  in  his  way  of  living.  Inspired  with 
new  mnncal  suggi^tions,  he  would  oven  forget 
his  food.  Thus  Uicre  is  a  story  of  his  going  into 
an  inn,  and  thron'ing  himself  down  upon  a  seat, 
hiuied  in  thought ;  after  some  time  he  rose  and 
called  for  the  reckoning,  quite  unconscious  that 
he  bad  ordered  noUiing.  One  of  his  habits  was 
to  stand  by  the  hour  pouring  buckets  of  cold 
water  upon  lus  hands,  while  in  the  frenzy  of 
composition.  And  this  may  have  had  somcthiug 
to  do  with  his  frequent  change  of  lodging^ ;  for 
often  ho  would  be  paying  for  three  or  four  dwcU- 
ing-plnccs  at  once  —  smce  his  humor  would 
have  it  that  now  he  could  not  compose  unless  he 
were  on  the  north  side,  and  now  ujUomu  he  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city.  Once  a  certain  baron 
aanigned  to  him  a  suit  of  apartment.^  in  his  beou- 
fnl  villa,  and  supremely  happy  wss  ho  as  ho 
snrreyed  the  chaxming  landscape  from  his  win- 
dow ;  yet  he  soon  took  a  dislike  to  the  plai;e,  end 
for  no  other  reason  than  btM:auBe  "  the  barou, 
whenever  he  met  him,  woii  continually  making 
too  pn^und  obeisances  to  him."  Ue  was  ex- 
tremely fend  of  the  country  and  tho  opon  air, 
and  would  often  walk  alone,  absorbed  in  his 
work,  till  the  day  was  far  spent,  nay,  be  gone  for 
days.   lUos  rdates  the  following  anecdote :  — 

"  In  a  walk,  in  which  we  wandisod  about  a 


great  while  before  wo  got  home,  Beethoven  had 
kept  all  the  way  muttering  or  partly  howling  to 
himself,  up  and  down  continually,  without  w'nging 
any  definite  notes.  To  my  inquiry  what  it  was, 
he  answered,  '  A  theme  has  just  occurred  to  mo 
for  the  last  allegro  of  my  sonata,  (Op.  57.)* 
"When  wo  entered  his  room,  he  ran  to  the  piano, 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  I  seated  myself  in  a 
comer,  and  he  soon  forgot  ell  about  me.  And 
now  he  thundered  away  at  least  an  hour  at  the 
now  and  beautiful  fimile  of  that  compoaitton. 
Finally  he  stood  up,  astonished  to  see  me  still 
thixe,  and  said,  ■  I  can  give  you  no  lesson  to-day. 
I  must  loorU.' " 

Thiok,  too,  of  his  improvisations  on  tho  piano, 
at  which  he  was  fond  of  seating  himself  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening.  *'  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  his  playing  at  such  timea  was  more  puufhl 
than  agreeable  to  those  who  hoard  it.  The 
inward  mind  alone  was  active ;  the  outward 
sense  uo  longer  cooperated  with  it  Sometimes 
he  would  lay  his  left  hand  fiat  upon  tho  key- 
board, and  thus  drown,  in  discordant  noise, 
tho  music  to  which  his  right  was  feelingly  giv- 
ing utterance."  In  tho  solt  passages  he  pressed 
the  keys  so  lightly  that  they  gave  no  sound. 
"  The  most  pai^iil  thing  of  all  was  to  hear  him 
improvise  on  stringed  instruments,  owing  to  his 
incapacity  of  tuning  ^om.  The  music  which  he 
thus  produced  was  fiightful,  though  in  his  mind 
it  wiui  pure  and  harmonious."  Let  his  deafness 
coiivinco  those,  who  are  qtizitnally  deaf  to  his 
work.1,  that  music  is  more  a  thing  of  tho  soiil 
than  of  the  sense! 

In  tho  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  his  life, 
Beethoven  was  subjected  to  calamities,  which 
scr\'od  not  so  much  to  oAsiract  him  &om  the  world 
as  to  distract  him  olti^othra:.  He  was  forced  into 
rdations  with  the  practical  side  of  lifo,  and  with 
the  selfishness  ot  the  world,  which  ho  knew  how 
to  renounce,  but  to  engage  in  which,  unfitted  aa 
he  was,  could  only  craze  and  bewilder  him.  He 
got  involved  in  a  provoking  lawsuit  with  Mael- 
zcl,  tho  inventor  of  the  metronome,  who,  it  seems, 
had  unfairly  appropriated  the  score  of  one  of  his 
symphonies  (called  the  "  Battle  of  Vittoria,"  not 
reckoned  among  his  nino  great  aj'mphonics  :)  this 
increased  his  suspicion  of  men,  and  mode  him 
watch  his  copyists  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 
Again :  in  18  IS,  his  brother  Carl  died,  leaving  him 
the  guardianship  of  his  sou,  since  the  mother  Ti  as 
considered  an  unsafe  person  to  whom  to  intrust 
tho  education  of  a  child.  Hence  another  law- 
suit, continued  through  several  years,  subjecting 
him  to  all  manner  of  mortifications  and  distrau- 
tiona,  and  quite  breaking  the  calm  heaven  of  tho 
creative  artii>*t.  But  his  sense  of  resiwiisibiUty 
was  strong ;  and  ho  would  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  secure  to  himself  tho  undisputed 
guardianship  of  the  boy,  to  whoso  welfare  he 
studiotudy  devoted  himself.  Meanwhile,  too,  in 
preparation  for  his  ucw  duties,  ho  hod  under- 
taken housekeeping,  of  which,  with  his  bachelor 
iuoxporioncc  and  eccentricities,  ho  of  course  made 
a  sorry  piece  of  work  —  petty  vexations  all  tho 
time.  Fioolly,  tho  boy,  who  had  fine  talents, 
and  of  whom  no  father  could  be  more  foud  than 
he,  proved  unworthy  and  ungrateful,  and  poLwued 
his  last  source  of  woildly  hope.  His  letters  to 
the  young  man,  (see  Mosoholes,)  in  1825,  possess 
a  moGt  moumtul  intoccst,  and  exhibit  his  deep 
sensibiUty,  his  oousciontioua  z^ard  for  duty,  the 
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struggle  bet^veon  his  tender  love  and  his  stem, 
uncompromising  Bemio  of  truth,  in  the  noblest 
and  most  affecting  light.  We  pity  and  admiro 
the  noble-minded  simcret  when  we  read  the 
short,  pithy,  burning  sentoncea. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  to  try  the  en- 
durance of  the  high-souled  Prometheus,  chained 
to  the  rock  of  necessity.  Deafness  now  become 
almost  total,  decny  of  general  health,  anxiety 
about  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  intrigues  of 
enemies,  the  death  of  his  old  friend  Prince  Lich- 
Rowaky,  and,  above  all,  the  degeneracy  of  pub- 
lic taste  in  Vienna,  (the  florid,  sensuous  manner 
of  BoBsini  having  carried  all  before  it  like  a  flood, 
BO  that  ho,  Beethoven,  was  now  considered  out 
of  date,  though  several  of  hia  noblest  compo- 
sitions had  never  yet  been  heard  in  public,)  —  all 
these  things  served  to  cloud  and  depress  him. 
But  ho  trusted  in  his  souL  There  was  that 
in  him  that  was  greater  than  &te.  Inwardly  he 
felt  allied  with  the  good  and  ell-previ^ling 
Power,  the  soul  and  essence  of  aH  things.  Ho 
felt  that  God  was  near  him  in  hu  art.  He 
had  been  true,  and  bowed  to  no  meanness ;  ho 
hod  sacrificed  aetf,  and  wrought  for  truth  and 
beauty  with  a  single  aim.  So  that  even  now  his 
creative  energies  Sid  not  fiiil  him.  The  greatest 
of  his  works  (as  time  is  slowly  and  Hurcly  dis- 
covering) were  produced  in  tiiose  dark  days. 
His  %Iass,  (the  second,  in  D,)  which  he  com- 
poaod  for  the  installation  of  the  Archduke 
Itudolph  as  Archbishop  of  Olmutz,  ho  himself 
esteemed  his  greatest.  He  made  a  subscription 
for  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  it  among  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Goethe,  to  whom  he  wrote  as  prime  minister 
to  the  Buke  of  Weimar,  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
turn no  answer  to  his  old  &iond.  The  minister 
of  the  King  of  Pmssia  sn^ested  to  Beethoven 
whether  ho  would  rather  receivfl  a  royal  diploma 
in  lieu  of  the  prico  propowd.  <*  Fifty  ducats  !  " 
replied  Beethoven  finnly,  to  whom  all  the  badges 
princes  could  bestow  were  no  temptation.  At  the 
same  time  his  brain  was  teeming  with  the  concep- 
tion of  his  gigantic  "Choral  Symphony,"  his 
ninth  and  last,  in  which,  having  exhausted  all 
the  usual  orchestral  effects,  and  being  at  a  loss 
how  to  carry  out  his  thought  on  so  sublime  a 
scale,  ho  at  last  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it  I  Friends, 
let  us  sing  the  immortal  Schiller's  '  Hymn  to 
Joy ; '  "  and  a  choir  of  voices  accordingly  arc  in- 
troduced. These  works,  as  well  as  the  sonatas 
and  quartets  of  that  period,  which  bring  the 
number  of  hia  printed  works  up  to  about  one 
hundred  and  forty,  are  but  beginning  to  bo 
understood,  yet  are  fsmt  outgrowing  the  preju- 
dice that  they  are  only  the  wild  and  outre  offu- 
Bions  of  a  mind  nearly  insane.  Indeed,  this 
insanity  bids  fair  to  bo  the  wisdom  of  ages  to 
come. 

Same  few  bright  ugns  there  were  to  cheer  him 
in  the  surrounding  darkness.  "What  must  have 
been  his  feelings  when,  after  long  withdrawal 
&om  the  public,  his  place  usurped  by  the  modmi 
showy  style,  he  received  a  letter  signed  by  many 
of  the  noolnit  names,  of  persons  who  had  a  sense 
for  genuine  art,  calling  upon  him,  for  the  honor 
of  music  and  of  Germany,  to  appear  once  more, 
and  Buffer  his  Mass  and  "  Chond  Symphony  "  to 
be  performed  at  a  benefit  concert. 

"  Let  this  Bummons,"  they  write,  "to  so  noble 
'  a  wk  not  be  heud  in  Tain.   Delay  no  fnzther 


to  trantport  us  back  to  tfaoflc  long-departed  days 
when  the  power  of  Polyhymnia  moved  with 
mighty  spells  alike  the  hearts  of  the  mulUtuds 
and  of  the  consecrated  priests  of  art.  Need  we 
say  with  what  deep  rcCTot  your  late  retired  mode 
of  life  has  filled  us  ?  Is  any  assurance  rcquiied 
that  all  eyes  have  been  tumod  towards  you,  and 
that  all  have  seen  with  sorrow  that  he,  whom 
they  acknowledge  aa  the  highest  of  living  men  in 
his  own  domain,  should  have  looked  on  in  silence 
while  our  German  soil  has  been  invaded  by  the 
footsteps  of  foreign  art,  the  seat  of  the  Gorman 
muse  usurped,  and  German  works  have  be- 
come but  the  echo  of  those  of  strangers,  threat- 
ening a  second  childhood  of  taste  to  succeed  its 
golden  age?  &c.    .    .  ." 

Beethoven  declined  reading  the  paper  till  be 
should  be  alone.  "  I  arrived,"  says  Schindler, 
"  only  just  as  he  had  finished  its  perusaL  He 
communicated  to  me  the  contents,  and  after  run- 
ning them  over  once  more,  handed  the  paper 
quietly  to  me ;  then  turning  towards  the  win- 
dow, ho  remained  some  time  looking  up  at  the 
sky.  I  could  not  help  observing  that  he  was 
much  ^bctod,  and,  after  I  had  read  it,  I  laid  it 
down  without  speaking,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  first  begin  the  conversation.  After  a  long 
pause,  whilst  his  eyes  never  ceased  following  the 
clouds,  he  tumod  round,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
which  betrayed  his  emotion,  '  It  is  really  grati- 
fying I  I  am  much  pleased.'  "  "  To  Schindlra's 
entreaties  that  he  would  accept  the  jiroposal  he 
replied,  <  Let  us  get  into  the  open  air.'  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  management,  not 
without  innumerable  provocations,  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  selfish  managers,  S:c.,  the  concert  was 
arranged.  Still  it  was  a  glorious  day  for  Bcetiio- 
vcn  and  for  art.  The  theatre  was  crowded. 
The  master,  standing  with  his  bac^  to  the  pro- 
scenium, was  not  even  sensible  of  the  tumultuous 
applause  of  the  auditory  at  the  close  of  the 
symphonjr,  until  Mme.  Unger,  by  turning  round 
and  making  signs,  roused  his  attention,  that  he 
might  at  least  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  front 
of  the  house  This  acted,  however,  like  an 
electric  shock  on  the  thousands  present,  who 
were  struck  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  his 
misfortune ;  and  aa  the  floodgates  of  pleasure^ 
compassion,  and  sympathy  were  opened,  there 
followed  a  volcanic  explosion  of  applause,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  would  never  end." 

Beethoven  died  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827, 
aged  fift>'-Bix,  during  a  tremendous  hail  storm, 
after  a  most  painful  sickness,  brought  on  by  a 
cold  taken  while  travelling,  and  aggravated  ny 
carcleosnesa  on  his  own  part  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  who  should  have  been  nearest  to 
him.  Several  beautiful  anecdotes  ore  told  of  his 
last  sickness.  Thus,  only  a  few  daj-s  before  his 
death,  he  rccoived  &om  an  admirer  in  England  a 
magnificent  present  of  all  Handel's  works,  whom 
ho  Attd  alwaj-a  reverenced  aa  the  graateat  of  com- 
posers. The  volumes  were  laid  upon  his  bed ; 
and  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  them.  "That  is 
the  true  thing,"  (Daa  i»t  da»  Wahn,)  and  he 
spent  his  brightest  nouis  for  the  few  last  days  in 
poring  over  the  notes  of  those  sublime  leligioiia 
strains. 

Beethoven  was  a  Catholic  by  birth.  His  was 
a  deeply- rclinouH  spirit ;  although  rctigitm  wsa 
with  him  rather  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
perimental feeling,  than  of  any  toohnical  eteed 
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■nd  syatem.  It  is  said  he  had  written  with  his 
own  hmd  two  inscriptions,  said  to  be  taken  &6m 
the  temple  of  Isis,  which  were  &amcd,  and  lay 
ctmsbinay  upon  hia  writing  table.  They  were 
as  IbUovs: — 

I.  "I  am  that  which  is,  — 1  am  all  that  is,  all 
that  was,  and  all  that  shall  be,  —  no  mortal  man 
hath  my  veil  uplifted ! " 

n.  "'lie  is  One.  self-cxistent,  and  to  that  One 
all  things  owe  their  existence." 

Two  things  he  would  nerartalk  about  —  ze- 
ligion  aad  thorough  basa.  For  he  regarded  them 
both  as  things  ultimate  and  settled ;  the  ouo  the 
foundation  of  life,  the  other  of  music.  He  re- 
garded a  good  life  as  the  oidy  confession  of  Mth ; 
and  the  production  of  true  works  of  musical  art 
■a  the  ouly  solution  of  the  laws  of  harmony. 
Uia  lifit  and  his  musio  alike  were  a  yoaniing  and 
stririnx  towards  the  nazitual  essence,  which  he 
felt  to  DC  supreme,  and  the  ground  of  all  things. 
His  music  was  his  religion ;  into  that  he  poured 
his  life.  In  his  music  he  aspired  to  the  Infinite, 
lu  his  music  he  accomplished  the  great  sacrifice 
of  selA  and  displayed  the  heroic  will  by  his  xeso- 
luta  adherence  to  the  theme,  mastering  and  con- 
trolling his  thronging  inspirations.  In  his  Tnusift 
wss  he  always  true,  as  in  his  life,  compromising 
nothing  for  effsct,  Sat  immediate  success  or  com- 
fort, but  apendii^  himsdf  to  ^re  worthy  ut- 
temnce  to  holy  and  deep  swtmients.  In  his 
music  are  the  tonderest  lore,  and  ene^etic  will, 
mud  loftier  aspiratiou,  and  purity  and  &ith ;  as 
he  himself  saio^  "Hie  secret  of  all  true  art  lies, 
after  all,  in  the  moraL"  To  such  truth-loving 
Boll-reDunciation  as  his,  how  much  was  revealed ! 
How  much  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  ages  in  that 
language  which  admits  of  no  miaconstructioua, 
like  worda ;  which  seta  forth  no  parti^  truths, 
like  mH  thou^ts  and  systems  which  are  only 
started  to  be  contradicted ;  that  language  which 
comes  ficom  the  heart  of  iha  man*  and  expresses 
the  sentimettt  which  reconciles  all  confiicting 
views,  and  speaks  to  the  heart  again !  "When 
will       world  appreciate  his  music  ? 

We  add  the  lollowing  Ixom  Fitis'  Bioffraphie 
U^mtUs:  — 

"  Never  was  the  interest  which  so  ^roat  a  man 
excited  manifested  so  forcibly  as  dunng  his  last 
sicknese:  anxiety  was  depicted  on  every  iaco; 
a  great  crowd  obstructed  the  avenues  to  his 
house,  and  the  most  distinguished  personages 
called  at  his  door  to  loam  the  news.  The  rc^rt 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  hijn  was  rapidly 
eizcnlated,  and  soon  reached  Weimar,  where 
Hummel  was,  who  deported  instantly  for  Vienna, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  reconciled  to 
Beethoven,  who  had  been  angry  with  him  some 
years  previous.  On  entering  the  chamber,  Hum- 
mel  melted  into  tears ;  Beethoven  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  him*  and  tluM  two  ceteteated  men 
separated  only  as  true  ftknds.  After  the  fetal 
moment,  a  general  constmiation  sptcad  through 
the  city.  More  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
followed  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  among 
the  eight  masters  of  the  chapol  who  ofHciated  as 
paU.  boaters  might  be  seen  Lybler,  Wei^  Hum- 
mel, Oyroweta,  and  Seyixied.  lliirty-six  artists, 
among  whom  were  the  poets  Orillparzcr  and 
Caatcfli,  carried  the  tonnes.  The  requiem  of 
Mosart,  as  also  a  hymn  by  M.  Seyfried,  were  pcr- 
fonnsd  Sox  the  obaequioB,  in  the  church  of  the 
Augurtines ;  and  the  remiiiiB  of  the  great  man 


were  deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Wharing,  near 
Yieuua,  where  a  monument  was  ahortly  after- 
words erected  over  his  grave. 

' '  Wo  know  of  but  two  pupils  who  were  educated 
by  Beethoven  ;  One  is  the  Archduke  Bodolph, 
who  possesses  remarkable  talent  as  a  pianist,  and 
who  has  practised  with  some  success  as  a  com- 
poser; the  other  is  Ferdinand  Hies.  Beethoven 
was  little  suited  to  direct  a  musical  education,  as 
he  was  too  much  preoccupied  and  too  impatient, 
and  could  not  follow  the  ^t^jress  of  a  pupil  in 
methodical  order. 

"  Although  twenty-four  years  old  when  he  pub- 
lished his  trios  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, which  he  considered  his  fiirst  production, 
Beethoven  has  left  a  considerable  number  of 
works  of  every  kind.  His  activity  of  compo- 
BiticHL  might  indeed  be  oansidered  astonishing, 
were  it  not  that,  heiag  secluded  from  societr  by 
the  afflicting  accident  which  deprived  him  of  his 
hearing  about  the  year  1766,  It  was  necessary  to 
devote  his  whole  life  to  composition.  The  cata- 
logue of  his  productions  comprises  thirty-five 
sonatas  for  the  piano ;  thirteen  pieces  of  different 
kinds  for  the  same  instrument,  such  as  andantes, 
fitntasias,  prelud^  rondos,  and  dances ;  twenty 
themes  with  variations  for  the  piano  nlone ; 
twenty-two  other  themes  with  variations  fbr  the 
piano,  with  on  accompaniment  for  the  violin, 
violoncello,  or  flute ;  a  sonata,  two  themes  with 
variations,  and  marches  for  tiie  piano  for  four 
hands;  toi  sonatas  for  the  piano,  witiii  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  violin;  Bxduetsfora^ano 
and  violoncello ;  mx  trios  fiir  a  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello  ;  a  trio  for  a  piano,  clarinet,  and  vio- 
loncello ;  a  quartet  for  a  piano,  violin,  viola,  and 
violoncdlo ;  a  quintet  fox  a  piano,  hautboy,  clari- 
net, bassoon,  and  horn ;  seven  cmiccrtoe  for  the 
pianot  the  firrt  in  C,  the  second  in  B  flat,  the 
third  in  C  minor,  the  fourth  in  C  minor,  (with 
violin,  violoncello  concertont^  and  orchestra,) 
the  fifth  in  G,  the  sizth  in  B,  and  the  last 
in  £  fiat ;  a  fentasia  for  the  piano,  with  a  chorus 
and  orchestra ;  five  trios  for  a  violin,  viola,  and 
violoncello ;  a  serenata  for  a  violin,  flute,  and 
alto ;  seventeen  quartets  for  two  vicdins,  viola, 
and  violoncello ;  throo  quintets  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  and  a  violoncello ;  a  septuor  for  a 
violin,  viola,  violoncello,  clarinet,  basHoon,  horn, 
and  contra-basBo ;  a  sextuor  for  two  violins,  viola, 
two  horns,  and  a  violoncello ;  two  romances  for 
a  violin  and  orchestra,  the  first  in  Q  and  the 
second  in  F ;  a  concerto  for  a  violin  and  orches- 
tra ;  seventy-four  pieces  for  the  voie^  with  a 
piano  accompaniment  —  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  cantata  of  <  Adelaide,'  the  *  Invita- 
tion to  the  Waltz,'  romances,  ballads,  convivial 
soi^fs,  canons,  and  the  '  War  Cry  of  Austria,'  a 
natmual  song  composed  in  1797  ;  twelve  songs 
for  one  or  more  voicesi  with  an  orchestra,  in  one 
scene  of  which  is  the  air  '  A&J  perfido ,- '  the  song 
cntitlod  <  Germania ; '  three  series  of  Scotch  airs ; 
a  march,  and  chorus  of  the  '  Kuins  of  Athens ; ' 
tho  trio,  '  Tremate,  empi,  tremaU'  and  an  elegiac 
song;  two  masses  for  four  voices,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  one  in  C,  (op.  S6,)  the  other  in 
H,  (op.  123 ;)  the  oratorio  of  ■  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  *  a  dramatic  cantata,  ('The  glo- 
rious moment ; ' )  '  Fidelio,*  an  opera ;  '  Egmont,' 
a  melodrama;  nine  symphony  for  orchestra) 
the  first  in  C,  (op.  21,)  the  second  in  H,  (op> 
36.)  the  third  in  E  fl^  (<Hsn»c,'  op.  fifi,}  tha, 
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foorth.  in  B  flat,  (op.  60,)  the  fifth  in  C  minor, 
(op.  67,)  the  aLKth  in  F,  (pastoral,  op.  68,) 
the  BBTtaOx  in  A,  (op.  92,)  the  eighth  in  F, 
(op.  93,)  the  ninth  in  D  minor,  mth  a  churns, 
(op.  12fi;)  'The  Victory  of  Wellington  at  the 
Battle  of  Vittoria,*  a  military  symphony  for  a 
double  orchratra ;  ten  overtures  for  a  full  orches- 
tra, viz.,  *  Prometheus,'  (op.  43,)  *  Coriolanus,' 
(op.  62,)  'Egmont.'  (op.  8i,)  'Leouoxa,'  (op. 
87.)  'Fidelio,'  and  tko  *  Ruins  of  Athens,' 
(op.  113,)  *  Nahmaufeyer,'  (a  pational  festival, 
op.  115,)  'King -Stephen,'  (op.  117,)  '  Weihe 
de»  Eamet,'  (The  Dedication  of  the  Temple,  op. 
124 ;)  a  characteristic  symphony,  (op.  138 ;) 
some  detached  works  for  an  orchestra,  consistinK 
of  two  miunots,  German  dances,  two  waltzes,  ana 
the  ballet  of 'Prometheus;'  a  trio  iinr  two  haut- 
boys and  an  English  horn,  (op.  66) ;  a  sextuor 
for  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons  ; 
a  piece  in  full  harmony,  a  piece  for  four  trombones, 
and  a  march  for  a  military  band.  Some  works 
had  been  commenced  by  the  illustnoiu  com- 
poser, but  were  not  completed  before  his  death  ; 
among  which  we  may  mention  the  plan  of  a 
tenth  symphony,  (an  all^retto  in  E  flat,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  by  Aztwa,  has  perhaps  been 
extracted  from  this  work ;)  an  octet  tor  two 
clarinets,  two  hautboys,  two  horns,  and  two  bas- 
soons ;  a  harmony  of  eight  parts  in  B  flat,  a  part 
of  which  has  been  published  by  Diabelli,  at 
Vienna.  The  first  two  parts  of  a  quintet  for  two 
violins,  two  violas,  and  a  violoncello,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  same  publisher ;  also  a  rondo  for 
the  piano  and  orchestra,  (Vienna,  Diabelli,)  be- 
sides three  quartets  for  thepiano,  and  some  other 
pieces  of  less  importance.  Thera  have  been  found, 
also,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Beethoven  a  great 
number  of  unpublished  pieces,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  written  in  his  youth;  and  con- 
demned to  obUvion. 

"  The  works  of  Beethoven  may  be  divided  into 
several  classes,  each  of  which  mdicates  a  pro- 
gressirc  derelopmrat  of  his  genius.  Being  from 
ihe  first  an  euthusiafltic  adniirer  of  Mozart,  he 
could  not  escape  the  effect  of  this  admiration — an 
effect  which  idways  manifests  its^  among  men 
the  most  original,  and  the  best  qualified  for  in- 
vention. Thus,  notwithstanding  the  incontesta- 
ble originality  of  hia  ideas,  the  tnos  for  the  piano, 
violin,  and  baas,  (op.  1 ;)  the  sonatas  for  the 
piano,  (op.  2,'  7,  and  10 ;)  sonatas  for  the  piano 
and  violin,  (op.  12 ;)  tho  trios  for  the 
violin,  viola,  and  bass,  (op.  3,  8,  and  9 ;)  and 
the  quartets  for  the  violin,  (op.  18,)  remind  iis, 
in  form  and  arrangement,  of  tho  stylo  of  Mozart, 
althotigh  different  shades  of  a  more  distinct  in- 
dividuality are  observed  when  we  have  ad- 
vanced as  for  as  op.  18.  In  the  symphony  in  C, 
(op.  21,)  this  slutde  becomes  more  vivid,  and 
tho  Bchcrzo  is  indeed  tho  pure  fancy  of  Beet- 
hoven. And  tho  lichncas  of  the  composer's 
iinagiuatiou  shon's  itself  still  more  brilliantly 
iu  tbe  quintet  in  C  for  violins,  violas,  and  bass, 
(op.  29,)  and  in  the  beautiful  sonatas  for  the 
piano  and  violin,  (op.  30.)  Ihe  symphony  in  D 
(op.  36j  is  a  composition  loss  remarkable  for 
originahty  of  ideas  than  for  the  merit  of  its  arrange- 
ment, wmch  is  very  great ;  it  is  in  this  symphony 
that  we  pcrceivo  for  the  first  time  that  remark- 
able instinct  for  instrumental  combinations  which 
afterwards  gives  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
a  beauty  m>  Taxied,  so  vigOEOUS,  and  bo  brillianL 


But  it  is  in  the  third  symphony  partioslarly,  (the 
'Herc^,'  opv  55,")  that  the  gemua  of  the  aitist 
flisplays  itself  in  the  abscdnte  character  of  crea- 
tion ;  there  every  trace  of  anterior  form  disa;ppeaza, 
the  composer  is  himscli^  hia  individuality  risea  up 
with  majesty,  and  his  work  becomes  the  type  ta 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

"  The  second  epoch  of  Beo&oven's  life,  which 
is  BO  distinctly  marked  tq  his  'Heroic  Sympho- 
ny,' compriaos  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  during 
which  ho  wrote,  besides  this  work,  the  sym- 
phonies in  B  flat,  C  minor,  and  *  the  Pastoral,* 
the  beautiful  quartets  of  op.  69,  the  opera  of '  Fi- 
delio,' the  overture  of  <  Coriolanus,'  tho  beauti- 
ful sonatas  for  the  piano  in  F  minor,  F  sharp,  and 
E  minor,  Qua  concotos  for  the  piano  in  6,  and 
B  fiat,  a  concerto  for  the  violin,  a  sextuor  for  two 
violins,  a  viola,  two  homo,  and  a  violoncdlo,  and 
hia  first  mass.  All  theeo  arc,  in  general,  founded 
upon  a  fancy  free  and  full  of  boldness,  but  yet 
confined  within  bounds  fixed  by  taste,  and  by  a 
truo  feeling  of  analogy  in  the  harmony,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  precision  in  the  idee.  To  the 
same  epoch  belongs  also  the  (natorio  of  *  CShrist 
on  the  Mount  of  OUvea  ; '  but  a  kind  of  restraint 
which  is  frequently  felt  in  the  vocal  compoaitiona 
of  Beothovon,  when  ho  wishes  to  use  scientific 
forms,  has  thrown  over  this  work  a  certain  hue 
of  coldness  which  iigures  its  merit,  notwith- 
standing the  beautiful  ideas  which  are  diffiued 
through  it. 

"  It  appears  that  the  rosidoncc  of  Beethoven  in 
the  country  was  more  p^manont  after  1811  than 
before,  and  that  at  this  period  he  devoted  him- 
self^ in  his  lonely  walks,  and  in  the  silence  of  his 
cloe^  to  historical  and  philosophical  pursuits* 
of  which,  until  that  time,  he  had  known  bat  the 
outlines.  His  readings  become  frequent,  and  he 
was  every  day  more  fully  convinced  of  tho  necee.. 
sity  of  confining  himself,  as  on  artist,  to  the 
design  of  ideality,  independent  of  all  exterior 
communication.  Insensibly,  and  without  his  per- 
ceiving it,  his  philosophical  studies  gave  to  his 
ideas  a  stight  tincture  of  mysticism,  which  dif- 
fused itself  throiigh  his  works,  as  we  may  ob- 
serve by  his  last  <^uatuors;  and  without  his 
observing  it,  his  originality,  in  becoming  sys- 
tematic, lost  something  of  its  spontaneousnees, 
and  the  bounds,  within  which  he  had  until  then 
kept  it,  were  destroyed.  The  rcpetiUon  of  the 
same  thoughts  was  even  carried-  to  excess ;  the 
development  of  the  subject  which  ho  had  selected 
sometimes  approadied  rambling ;  the  idea  be- 
came less  clear  in  pn^Mrtion  as  it  was  more 
melancholy ;  the  harmony  was  characterized  by 
more  harshness,  and  seemed  from  day  to  day  t> 
indicate  tbe  weakness  of  hia  recollection  of  soundl 
—  finally,  Beethoven  wished  to  find  new  forms, 
not  so  much  for  the  effect  of  a  sudden  inspiration 
OS  to  satisiy  the  conditions  of  a  jirecoiicertod  plan. 
The  works  composed  under  this  direction  of  the 
ideas  of  tho  artist  comprise  tho  third  period  of 
his  life,  and  hia  last  style,  upon  which  wo  have 
remarked  in  the  symphony  iu  A,  the  trio  for  tho 
piano  in  B  flat,  (op.  97,)  and  tho  last  five 
sonatas  for  the  piano — those  fine  works  in  which 
the  beauties  more  than  make  amends  for  the  de- 
fects. This  style  arrives  atits  limit  in  the  grand 
moss  in  D,  tho  last  overtures,  the  symphony  wi^ 
a  chorus,  and  especially  in  the  quatuors  for  the 
violin,  (op.  127,  130,  131.  132,  and  13A.) 

Thus  we  MO  that  the  oompoutioiu  of  Beet- 
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boTcn  an  dirided  into  throe  clAwes,  cnch  indica- 
tiTeofthepivtieiilardizeotiffliof  higgmiitu;  those 
of  the  first  dan  Boethoren  did  not  vslne ;  ho 
disliked  to  hear  them  spoken  of  with  praise,  and 
xoally  beliored  that  those  who  praised  them  did 
it  merely  with  s  design  of  undtnraluing  others. 
Such  a  disposition  of  mind  is  not  without  exam- 
ple among  great  artista*  when  they  are  advanced 
In  life.  Aim,  notwithrtanding  his  opinion  in  this 
rei^Mct,  it  is  nemtheleaa  true  that  many  compo- 
sitionA  belongs  to  the  first  period  possess  some 
admirable  beauties.  The  compositions  of  the 
■eoond  period  are  those  in  which  the  great 
muricun  has  shown  the' most  power  of  invention, 
combined  with  the  most  extended  knowledge  of 
the  peifeetion  of  the  art.  This  period  extends 
56  to  op.  92.  At  the  commenocment 
of  the  third  period,  his  ideas  sullered  the  last 
tmnsformation,  which  went  on  developing  itself 
more  and  more  even  to  his  latest  work. 

"  But  what  distinguishes  the  compositions  of 
this  great  man  is  the  spoutaneousness  of  the  opi- 
sodes  by  which  he  arcests,  in  his  beautiful  wotks, 
the  interest  which  he  has  created,  by  substituting 
for  it  another  as  lively  as  it  is  un exported-  This 
art  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  it  is  to  this  that  his 
great  auccew  is  to  be  attributed.  Strangers  in 
appearance,  at  first  thought,  these  episodes  im- 
mediately aiTost  the  attention  by  their  oripnal- 
ity ;  then,  when  the  effect  of  surprise  b^;ms  to 
subside,  the  composer  knows  how  to  reunite 
than  to  the  unity  of  his  plan,  and  makes  us  ^r- 
ceive  that,  in  the  auemble  of  his  composition, 
varieW  is  d^iendent  upon  imity.  Beethoven 
united  to  this  rare  quality  a  deep  feeling  of  the 
effect  of  instrumentation,  which  does  not  resem- 
ble that  of  any  other  author.  No  one  possesses 
as  well  aa  he  Uie  art  of  JUtituf  up  {rvmplir)  the 
oeheatrat  and  opposing  harmony  to  harmony. 
Hence  it  is  that  ^e  effect  of  his  great  woriu  sur- 
passea  in  power  every  thing  which  had  been  done 
oefore. 

"  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  works  of  the  different  periods  of  Beet- 
hoven's life,  there  is  one  point  on  which  the  wmrld 
will  bo  forever  agreed,  vis.,  that  the  author  of 
these  works  desorves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  the  greatest  artists,  and  of  those  who 
by  their  genius  have  contested  most  to  the 
development  of  their  art." 

BEFFROI  DE  REIGNY.  L.  A.,  called  La 
Cotuin  JacjiM.  A  song  writer  at  Paris,  and 
author  of  some  (MfiKf  t^eraa,  between  the  years 

1786  and  1805. 

BEOEISTERUNG.  (O.)  Exaltation,  exoite- 
ment,  Jtth^gin^f^i 

BEGLEITUXO.   (G.)   An  accompaniment 

BEGREZ,  PIEBRB-IONACE,  was  bom  at 
Kamur,  in  Bdj^um,  in  1787.  At  the  age  aS  rix 
years  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Aubain,  where  the  beauty  of 
his  voice  was  much  admired.  A  few  years  after- 
words, he  quitted  the  Netherlands  for  Paris, 
where  he  was  received  as  a  violin  pupil  at  the 
Consorratory  of  Music.  After  this  time,  he  was, 
during  aeventl  years,  employed  in  the  orchestra, 
at  the  Italian  Opna  at  Paris,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Graaset.  He  then 
quitted  the  violb^  his  vmce  having  settled  into  a 
fine  taumt  and  daroted  binu^  enticelj  to  the 


study  of  unging,  under  the  first  masters  then  at 
Paria;  so  dut,  in  the  year  1814,  he  gained  the 
first  prixo  foe  singing  at  the  Conservatory.  In 
1815,  he  made  ]iudil»tt  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
obtained  the  greatest  success  in  the  principal  parts 
of  the  sov^al  operas,  "  Armide"  "  Let  Bai/aderea," 
and  «  AwKTeon."  He  still,  however,  although  he 
recttved  much  encouragement,  felt  that  his 
stocUes  had  formed  him  rather  for  the  Italian 
than  the  ^ench  school  of  sin^g ;  he  conse- 
quently decided  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  quittlag  the  French  opera  ostablialunent,  and 
travelling  in  Italy.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1815,  Begrez  went  to  England  as  first  tenw  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  to  which  establishment  he 
remaiaed  attached  till  the  end  of  the  season  of 
1821 ;  since  which  time  hequittod  the  stage,  and 
confined  himself  to  concert  singing  and  tuition. 

BEGUE,  LE,  or  LEBEGUE,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganist at  Paris,  died  in  1700. 

BEER,  SAMUEL  BUDOLPH,  published  some 
iustrumental  trios  at  Leipsio  in  1703. 

BELL.  A  wcU-known  pnlsative  metallic 
machine,  ranked  by  musicians  among  the  most 
musical  instnunonts  of  percussion.  The  bell, 
the  metal  of  which  is  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  consists  of  three  (Ustinct  parts  —  the  body, 
or  barrel ;  tiie  clapper ;  and  the  ear,  or  cannon, 
by  which  the  bell  ia  suspended.  ^Vhen  bells 
were  first  invented,  or  who  tint  introduced  them 
into  use  in  the  liatin  church,  is  not  positively 
known.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the-  Eastern  church  in  the  ninth 
century,  when  TJrsus  FatrLiiacus,  Duke  of 
Venice,  made  a  present  of  a  set  to  Michael,  the 
Greek  emperor,  who  built  a  tower  to  the  church 
Saticta  Sop&ia,  to  han^  them, in.  Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  bells  m  ancient  history.  At  the 
funeral  of  Alexander,  the  collars  of  the  mules 
that  drew  the  chariot  were  "enriched  with 
precious  stones  and  gold  bells ;  and  to  the 
pavilion  of  entire  gold,  erected  on  the  chariot, 
were  &stencd  large  bells,  whose  sound  was  heard 
at  a  great  distance."  Cowper,  in  the  person  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  finds  no  stronger  mode  of 
expressing  the  dreary  desolation  of  the  island  of 
loan  Fernandez  than  the  following :  — 

"  The  MMUid  of  ttM  diwcli-golMit  bcU 
ThMB  valkya  ud  rock,  ncvarlwaid, 
Vncr  Adied  >t  Die  KMndof  kkncIL 
M*r  iniied  when  tlM  SabbtOh  aiwMmd.- 

AIl  cars  delight  in  the  music  of  a  beU.  Milton, 
for  instancy  numbers  it  among  his  pensive 
pleasures:  — 

■  on,  oa  •  pirt  or  rtiiw  fHHnd, 
I  hew  the  ttr-oK  nuftw  Mtind, 
OMrioBM  irldo-valntd  ihon, 
Bwlnflaf  dow  vlth  lolkn  row." 

Hie  accents  of  its  iron  tongue  have  a  atmnge 
influence  over  human  sympathies;  or,  rather, 
they  chime  in  with  every  tone  of  sentiment,  and 
make  religion  more  venerable,  grief  more  tender, 
and  joy  more  gladsome.  Such  an  dfect  has  been 
recognized  &om  the  earliest  times.  The  Egyp- 
tians ushered  in  the  foatal  days  of  their  duties 
by  the  ringing  of  bells;  and  bdls  were  rung,  too, 
in  some  of  the  rcligioua  solemnities  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  is  supposed  that  bella  were  intro- 
duced into  Christian  churches  about  the  year 
400,  although  they  were  not  bzouj^ht  into 
general  use  till  thrise  or  four  eentnnas  after- 
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wards.  They  ware  given  hy  pxioces  and  great 
men  to  religioiu  oonunumtica ;  and,  in  the  early 
of  the  CathoUo  &itL,  it  was  luiialto  baptize 
the  bcUa,  mth  great  ceremony;  the  crossing, 
benediction,  and  other  rites  being  pi^fbrmed  bya 
bi^op.  Many  marrellous  Tiitues  wore  attributed 
to  them ;  and  among  the  rest  that  of  dispelling 
thunder  Btorms,  in  ortlor  to  ^Eaet  which,  they 
yvcn  gen«Hlty  rung  amid  the  roar  of  the  tempest. 
Tha  church  beUa  were  also  Bounded  at  the 
moment  when  the  aool  of  a  dying  person  was 
passing  from  bia  body ;  a  custom  for  which  there 
were  two  reasons —  one,  that  all  Christians  might 
be  reminded  to  pray  for  their  departing  brothw ; 
and  the  other  because  the  knell  was  believed  to 
ohase  away  the  evil  sprits,  who  watched  around 
the  sinner's  death  bed.  Bella  have  the  same 
geu(ml  shape  in  all  countries;  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  their  form  was  imitated  from  tlut 
of  a  pot  or  kettle.  Thoy  have  recently  been 
made  without  any  curvature  of  the  tddes,  but 
Rtcaight  up  and  dawn,  like  a  tub.  The  largest 
bolls  in  the  world  are  in  Nankin  and  in  Moscow, 
lu  the  former  dty  there  were  four  bells  of  such 
size,  that,  though  they  were  never  swung  in  the 
belj-y,  but  merely  struck  with  a  wooden  mallet, 
they  caused  the  tower  to  fall,  and  ore  said  to  be 
BtiU  l>'ing  amid  the  ruins.  Li  Moscow  there  is 
a  bcU  which  was  presented  to  the  cathedral  of  thnt 
city  by  the  Empress  Anne,  the  height  of  which 
ia  twenty-one  feot,  its  circumference  near  the 
btfttom  more  thmi  sixty-seven  feet,  and  its  weight 
at  lefl.'it  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
poundi).  It  remains  in  a  deep  pit,  where  it  was 
co^t,  and  hns  a  fibsure  in  its  side,  through  which 
two  per.ious  may  pass  abrea-st  without  stooping. 
This  enormoud  bell  is  worth  above  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  considering  it  merely  as  a  mass 
of  old  bell  metal,  and  without  reckoning  the  gold 
and  silver,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  euppoticd 
to  be  mingled  with  its  materials ;  for  tradition 
afiirms  that,  while  the  metal  was  in  a  state  of 
fueiou,  many  of  the  Kussian  nobilitv  and  people 
threw  in  their  plate  and  coin.  Tfio  tone  of  a 
bell  is  thought  to  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
mixture  of  ulver.  Bell  metu  is  composed  of 
copper  and  tin,  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-three  pounds  of  the  latter  to  one  hundred 
of  the  former ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  not 
only  is  the  compound  more  Honorous  than  cither 
of  the  metnLs  Bcporately,  but  is  also  heavier  than 
their  aggregate  weight.  Bells  of  moderate  eize 
are  mouldra  in  the  manner  of  large  pots.  Li 
the  mauufocture  of  larger  ones,  pits  arc  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  they  arc  cast  in  a  sort  of  plater 
moulds.  A  cracked  bcU  in  generally  considered 
irremediably  ruined ;  but  attempts  have  recently 
been  nuide,  and  sometimes  with  succcas,  to 
restore  the  proper  tone  by  cutting  out  the 
fractured  part.  While  the  "Oreat  Tom"  of 
lincoln  was  undergoing  this  operation,  a  piece 
was  broken  off  the  rim,  eight  feet  in  length,  and 
weighing  six  hundred  pound'?.  It  would  have 
been  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  our  pious  an- 
contors,  when  they  em^ratcd  to  New  England, 
had  rejected  the  use  of  bells,  and  refused  to  bo 
thus  summoned  to  pablie  wfodiip,  bocauso  the 
name  mode  was  pnictiBed  in  the  bhur^ca  and 
high  cathedrals  of  the  ancient  fiuth.  They  do,  in 
fact;  in  some  of  the  country  towns,  and  probably 
in  Boston,  during  the  first  years  of  its  8ottl(»uent, 
ai^ear  to  have  substitotad  tiio  beat  of  a  drum. 


instead  of  the  ringing  of  a  boll,  on  Sabbath  and 
lecture  days.  This,  however,  was  aOrib^aUe 
to  the  nccasnty  of  the  ease;  and  beUs  were 
imported  from  England  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Pilgrims  had  exchanged  the  canopy  of  forost 
boughs  for  a  temple  built  with  hands.  The 
earliest  use  of  bells  in  North  Arnica  was  prob- 
ably in  the  French  and  Catholic  city  of  Quebec. 
£very  little  chapel  in  the  wildsmcgs,  wheio  the 
Trench  Jesuits  ittoached  to  the  red  men,  had  its 
beU.  We  recollect  to  hare  seen,  in  the  museom 
of  Bowdoin  College,  one  which,  we  believe,  had 
belonged  to  the  chitpel  of  the  martyred  Father 
Kalle.  After  the  prwst  was  slain,  and  his  altar 
desecrated,  by  the  bloody  hands  of  the  New 
England  rangers,  this  beU,  if  we  mistake  not, 
lay  hiddot  many  yeam  beneath  the  fiarest  leaves ; 
until,  bone  accidentally  brought  to  light*  it  was 
anspended  In  the  belfry  of  the  ooll^  chiqtd. 

BELIA,  DOMENICO  1>ALLA.  A  performer 
on  the  violoucdlo,  and  composer  in  Italy,  iu  the 
beginning  of  the  oghteenth  century. 

BELLAMY.  THOMAS  LUDFORD,  was  bora 
in  the  pariah  of  St.  John,  Westminster,  in  1770. 
Uo  was  the  son  of  Richard  B<dlamy,  the  cele- 
brated bass  singer  of  his  day,  from  whom  he 
received  his  Qx^t  musical  education.  His  nest 
uiBtructiou  was  from  Dr.  Co<dLe ;  and  afterwards, 
when  his  ▼oice  changed  to  a  baas,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Taaca,  with  whom  he  was 
to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  year  succeeding  to 
that  in  which  Taaca  died,  llius  disi^qKunted 
Bellamy  pursued  his  studies  in  London  tor  some 
time,  and  was  appointed  deputy  to  his  fethcr, 
and  others,  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  St.  James's, 
and  in  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.  Ho 
was  alflo  employed,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  An- 
cient Concerts ;  on  one  of  which  oocaaions^  and 
some  time  preceding  the  last  commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  1791-2,  he  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Joah  Bates,  who  kindly  volunteered  giving  him 
a  series  of  lessons  in  singing  ancient  music.  In 
consequence  of  such  instruction,  Bellamy's  per- 
formance at  those  concerts  was  soon  crowned  with 
the  mostftattering  snocesB.  In  the  ^«Brl7M,  find- 
ing littic  hopes  of  promotion  but  in  the  event  of 
deaths,  BoUamy  reitolved  on  accepting  an  offer 
made  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  a.s  agent  to  a  nobleman's 
estates,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  as  cw- 
tain  mortgagee  were  foreclosed,  and  he  was  super- 
seded, and  left  to  speculate  in  a  theatrical  career, 
which  conunenced  bjjr  hia  being  appointed  stage 
manager  to  the  Dubbn  Theatre,  in  the  year  1797. 
Here  he  was  extremely  successful,  and  in  ^e 
year  1800  purchaiied  into  the  Manchester,  Ches- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  and  Litchfield  theatres,  as  joint 
proprietor ;  wluch  property  he  sold  in  the  y(»ra 
1803-4,  and  purchaised  the  Belfost,  Londonderry, 
and  Newry  theatres,  becoming  sole  propiietfn*. 
This  last  speculation  proving  unfortunate,  Bel- 
lamy accepted  an  engagement  at  CoTont  Garden 
Theatre  for  five  years,  and  was  also  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  and  Vocal  Conecrta, 
Oratorios,  &c.  In  18 1 2  he  was  engaged  at  Brury 
Lane  for  five  years,  retaining  his  concert  engage- 
ments and  the  country  mertin^  in  oo^Jnnctioa 
with  Bartlcman,  who  was  his  friend  and  contem- 
porary (man  and  boy)  until  the  day  of  his  death ; 
upon  which  event  Bellamy  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal bass  singer  of  the  Ancient  Concaia.  Ha 
also  held  the  apprantment  of  master  of  the  ohoix 
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of  luH  CfttlK^  majesty's  chapel,  under  the 
Spanuh  embaasy,  to  which  he  was  nominated  in 
the  year  1819.  Bellamy  had  not  time  to  'write 
for  pablication,  all  his  houis  unoccupied  in  pub- 
lic pcrformaaces  ha%-ing  been  cuga^d  in  tuition, 
in  die  conduct  of  his  mtutc  academy,  established 
upon  the  Logierkm  gytem,  since  the  year  1818. 

BELLANDA,  LrDOVlCO.  A  very  cele- 
brated Italian  vocal  composer  about  1500> 

BELLA VER,  ATNCENT.  A  poet  and  com- 
poser of  madrigals  at  Venice  iu  Ia68. 

BELLEIIMAX,  CONSTANTDJ,  bom  at  Er- 
furt in  1696i  publiflhod  many  vocal  aud  instru- 
mental musical  woriu  between  the  years  1726 
and  173£. 

BELLEm.  GIOVANNI,  the  bai^ne,  who 
accompanied  Jenny  liud  on  her  viBit  to  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Genoa  in  the  year 
181o.  lie  had  ever  been  passiouatcty  fond  of 
music ;  yet,  deeply  as  he  loved  it,  he  did  not  com- 
meoce  his  regular  studies  with  the  view  of 
adoptiug  it  as  a  pzofoasion  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  sevontoen.  At  this  time  he  was 
admitted  as  a  student  in  the  Conservatory  of 
Bologna,  under  the  dizoctiou  of  Signer  Donelli. 
Under  the  tuition  of  this  master  be  spc-edily 
arrived  at  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  piano  to 
moke  his  appearance  in  public.  Ho  then  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Signor  Pilotti,  a 
master  of  counterpoint  in  the  same  institution, 
and  in  the  space  of  a  singlo  year  and  a  half  was 
enabled  to  pitHS  his  exoraimrtion,  at  which  lie 
acquired  the  diploma  of  a  composw  and  teacher 
of  singing.  AJ^er  this  he  returned  from  Bologna 
to  his  native  city,  and  became  the  master  and  com- 
poser attached  to  the  cathcdraL  Ho  was  paid 
by  a  purely  honorary'  stipend ;  but  after  his  voice 
Jiad  been  tried  in  a  lew  mosses  it  attracted  notice, 
and  many  of  his  Mends,  sceiug  that  ho  Lad  the 
means  of  making  it  more  lucrative  than  he 
would  probably  ever  make  his  present  position, 
advised  him  most  strongly  to  undertake  the  far 
more  largely  paid  career  of  a  theatrical  vocalist. 
AAer  long  hesitatin)^  whether  or  not  to  comply 
vitli  their  advice,  his  uidccLjion  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  ChcvoUcr  Bystrom,  the  sculptor  to  his 
xaajeLtty  the  King  of  Sweden,  who,  otter  some 
difficulty,  induced  him  to  follow  him  to  Stockholm. 
Here  {ffopositions  were  made  him  of  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Theatre.  These  he  determined 
upon  accepting.  He  consequently  found  himself 
rinsing  at  the  dde  of  Jenny  lind,  who  had  not 
at  ttiis  time  commenced  the  career  which  has  so 
completely  dazzled  and  bewildered  Europe.  His 
dib^  was  made  in  the  "  Lucia  ili  Lammermoor." 
In  this  opera  he  obtained  a  highly-satia^tory 
snccesK,  and  in  consequence  determined  upon 
embracing  the  career  which  was  offered  him  by 
the  stage.  In  this  theatre  he  remained  four 
years.  About  this  period  Jenny  liod  quitted 
Stockholm  to  make  her  first  ftppcaranee  at  Berlin, 
aud  shortly  after  Signor  BellctU  resolved  upon 
returning  to  his  native  country. 

Here  he  was  warmly  received,  and  established 
his  succees  in  Europe  by  making  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  ordw  in  his  own  country  —  a  x^u- 
tatiiHi  to  he  justified  not  alone  by  the  natural 
jptta  of  his  Tolc^  but  by  the  uorough  and 
admirable  application  of  that  musical  science  to 
whoM  aoqiurement  lus  earliest  years  had  been 
dOTOted* 


In  the  midst,  howevor,  of  his  arrangements 
with  the  various  Italian  theatres,  he  was  written 
to  by  Mr.  Lumley,  and  offered  an  cnmgement  in 
London  at  her  Majesty's  l^eatre.  "Hie  prospect 
of  again  finding  himself  singing  with  Jenny  lind 
induced  him  to  accept  this  offer.  He  remained 
with  Mr.  Lumley  three  years,  and  made  such  a 
decided  impression  upon  the  English  public  that 
he  would  in  all  probaulity  not  have  separated  his 
future  from  them,  had  it  not  been  at  ^e  wish  of 
Jenny  Lind  herself,  who  urged  him  to  accept  the 
proposition  made  hira  by  Mr.  Bamum,  and  ac- 
company her  to  America,  where  ho  sang  in  all 
her  concerts  until  her  marriage. 

As  an  operatic  artist,  Sifpoor  Bellctti  holds  a 
high  rank ;  but  as  an  acctmiplished  and  clever 
musician,  he  has  a  right  to  take  even  higher 
ground.  Since  his  return  to  Europe,  Bdletti  has 
sung  at  the  opoas  of  London  and  Ruria  with 
groat  distinction. 

BELLEZZA,  CON.  (1.)  With  beauty  of 
expression. 

BELLI,  GIOVAXNL  A  cdebtated  soprano 
ungcr,  in  1750,  at  Dresden.  Ho  drew  tears  firom 
most  of  his  audience  in  the  air  of  "  L'Olimpiade," 
beginning,  "  Cmuoia  it  ffmtUn*."  Ho  died  at 
Naples  in  1760. 

BELLING  VINCENT,  a  dramatic  nnnposer, 
was  bom  on  the  3d  of  November,  1802,  at 
Catania,  a  city  of  Sicily,  and  entered  at  a  very 
earl^  age  as  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatory  of  Muaie 
at  Naples.  After  having  learned  to  jplay  on  some 
instruments,  and  studied  the  principles  of  sing- 
ing, he  had  for  a  master  in  counteipoint  Tritto, 
and  after  his  deat^  ZingarellL  What  those 
masters  taught  him  amounted  to  but  little ;  for 
musical  studies  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  a 
poor  condition  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Naples 
—  in  addition  to  which  Zingarelli,  although 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  traditionfl  of 
the  ancieut  school,  yet  took  little  interest  iu  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatory  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  gave  thtnu  but  fow  lessons.  Bellini  ought 
thcretbre  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  musician 
of  instinct,  who  baa  formed  hintBeL^  than  as  a 
pupil  of  any  one  great  school :  his  best  studies, 
those  of  Mmwlante  for  example,  consisted  iu 
the  reading  of  some  works  of  celebrated  masters. 
After  having  published  at  Naples  some  small 
compositions  for  different  instruments,  such  as 
the  flute,  clarinet,  and  pianc^  IMlini  produced 
there  a  cantata  entitled  Is/nine,  fifteen  overtures 
and  symphonies,  three  entire  vespers,  two  "  DixU 
Dominua,"  three  masses,  and  some  other  pieces  of 
religious  music.  His  first  ap&tti,  "Adeiton  e 
Salcina,"  was  performed  in  1821  in  the  little 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Coll^o  of  Music ;  two 
years  after  which  he  fnmidiad,  for  the  Saint 
Charies  Theatre^  "  Bianat  «  Gamatuh."  Tbma, 
his  first  productions,  made  known  the  talent  of 
the  youthful  composer,  and  excited  high  expec- 
tations of  him  for  the  future.  The  success  of 
"  Bianca  e  Gentando  "  procured  him  an  engage- 
ment for  the  theatre  Delia  Scala,  at  Milan,  in 
18:i7  —  a  privUege  which  a  muriotan  lardT 
attains  at  luM  Mbttt;  for  the  most  celebrated 
masters  have  frequently  written  their  first  works 
for  some  small  cities,  and  it  is  not  tmtil  after  hav- 
ing acquired  some  renown  that  they  are  invited 
to  compose  for  theatres  of  the  prima  carUUa. 
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Fortone  seemed  to  isTor  Belliui  also  in  offer- 
ing Um  the  best  aingera  of  Italy  to  perform  his 
compontkms :  thus,  for  the  ■<  Pirata,"  which 
was  represented  at  Milan  in  1827(  and  which 
attracted  to  its  author  the  attention  of  the  mu- 
ncal  world,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in 
Rubini  that  talent  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
principal  character  in  his  work.  Soma  other 
circumstances  also  fiivored  him  at  hia  dibut — the 
unexampled  popularity  which  the  productions  of 
Rossini  had  acquired  during  a  period  of  nearly 
fiitecn  years;  the  immoderate  use  which  had 
been  made  ol  them  hy  reproducing,  in  a  hundred 
diiferent  ways,  the  melodies  of  hu  works ;  and 
finally  the  fickle  taste  of  the  Italians,  which, 
after  having  laiacd  statues  to  the  genius  of  an 
artist,  the  next  day  destroys  the  idols  which  it 
worshipped  the  evening  before  —  all  this,  I  say, 
&vorcd  Bellini ;  and  being  a  man  of  genius,  ho 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable 
circumstances  which  were  offered  to  him.  He 
percdved  that  the  imitation  of  Rossint's  style, 
mto  wlijch  were  thrown  those  of  Pacdni,  Mcr- 
cadante,  CaraJh,  and  Donizetti,  in  his  first  tmn^s, 
was  no  longer  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  people 
who  had  obeady  begun  to  show  their  satiety  of 
this  style,  notwithstanding  those  beauties  of  the 
firnt  order  which  the  master  had  there  lavished. 
Whether  it  were  the  result  of  instinct  or  reflection, 
he  ^wrccived  that,  aftcc  so  many  tmlliant  things, 
a  Bunplo,  expressive  manner,  and  one  analogous 
to  the  dranuttic  character  of  the  French  music, 
would  be  that  by  means  of  which  he  could  afford 
the  greatest  novelty  to  an  Italian  audience  ;  and 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  thoje  ideas  that 
he  wrote  his  Pirata."  Its  success,  which  was 
doubtful  at  the  first  representation,  was  the  next 
time  very  brilliaut,  and  the  piece,  to  use  the 
popular  phrase,  was  all  tha  raga.  In  1828  "  La 
Strani^ra  "  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  at  the 
great  theatre  of  Milan,  on  which  occasion  Madam 
Meric  Salande  (who  was  considered  at  that  time 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  Ital^)  and  Tamburini 
sang  and  contxibated  much  to  Oa  success.  From 
this  time  Bellini  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Ital^ ;  and  "  /  Capuleti  ed  i  Montecchi,"  per&xmed 
at  ^  euice,  and  "  La  SannatiUfuia,"  written  at  Milan 
for  Mme.  Pasta,  added  to  his  reputation. 

Belliui  has,  however,bee)i  censured  for  condens- 
ing the  tbrnu  of  a  great  part  of  the  pieces  of  his 
compositions  into  narrow  pioporUons,  and  writing 
hia  inatrumentation  with  n^ligence.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  susceptible  to  this  criticism,  and,  ui 
his  opera  of  "Norma,"  made  his  style  more  grand 
and  nervous.  This  production,  written  for  Milan, 
had  at  first  rather  doubtful  success ;  but  it  after- 
wards recovered  itself  so  iar  as  even  to  excite 
enthusiasm  m  Italy,  to  which,  however,  the 
admirable  dramatic  talent  of  Madame  Malihran 
contributed  not  a  little.  In  "  Beatrice  di  Tendoj" 
which  succeeded  "  Norma,"  the  composer  has 
been  loss  happy ;  but  he  had  already  determined 
to  carry  his  talent  to  other  climes,  and  to  found 
in  France,  upon  a  solid  basia,  both  his  fortune 
and  his  Suae.  Arriving  at  Paris  in  1833,  he  first 
studied  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
city,  and  then  wont  to  London  to  direct  the 
arrangement  in  a  scene  of  one  of  his  works ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1834,  he  wrote  "  / 
Pitritatu"  for  the  Italian  Theatre  of  that  city. 
The  ffixA  fortune  with  which  Bellini  had  even 
to  thu  time  been  bleased  atiU  amilod  upon  him. 


on  this  occasion,  in  afibrding  him  the  most  aatis> 
iactory  combination  sing  ere  that  eoi^  be 
made — Hubini,  Tamburini,  I^blache  and  HU& 
Orisi,  each  in  their  sphere,  possesung  talents  of 
the  highest  order.  Nerertheleas,  if  the  singera 
fovored  the  author  of  the  "  Paritani,"  he  hod  also 
the  merit  of  disposing  these  singers  in  his  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  them  under  the 
most  favorable  aapect 

Bdlini  had  leanied.  whOe  he  was  at  Paris,  tliat 
the  French  public  was  not  enchanted  by  two  or 
three  small  pieces,  and  that,  in  OTder  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  them,  it  was  necessary  to  ofier  them 
works  composed  with  more  care  than  the  greater 
port  of  those  which  are  represented  in  Italy. 
Hence  it  happens  tliat  **  The  Puzttana  "  is  a  more 
finished  composition  than  his  other  operas;  it 
contains  more  variety,  a  more  elegant  instru- 
mentation, and  more  perfectly  developed  forms. 
Although  there  have  crept  into  it  many  defects  in 
the  style  of  writing  and  modulations  which  are 
badly  followed  ont,  yet  his  progress,  so  &r  as 
art  is  concerned,  ia  incontestable. 

Bellini  died  in  183j,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
three.  —  Fitia'  Biographia  Unii>eraeile. 

BELLOCHI,SIGXOBAGEOROL  An  Italian 
nnger.  She  sang  at  the  opera  and  Tarioos  con- 
certs in  London  in  the  year  1817,  and  nevccnl 
subsequent  seasons.  She  had  a  sound,  good  Btyte^ 
but  her  Toico  was  remarkable  neither  ibr  tnne 
nor  compass. 

BELLOLI.  There  were  two  celebrated  horn 
players  of  this  name  (fiither  and  eon)  at  Milaa 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

BELLS,  MUSICAL.  Music  bells,  or  caritlotu, 
are  preserved  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  utd  in 
many  towns  of  the  continent  They  are  plajred 
by  means  of  keys  resembling  those  of  a  piano- 
forte, and  when  wdl  tuned,  and  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance, tlu  music  is  not  disagreeable.  It  ia  not 
evident  when  they  were  first  introduced,  but  tbiey 
may  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  number 
augmenting  according  as  alterations  were  made 
in  music.  Prefixed  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Psalms,  as  old  as  the  fourtcciLth  century,  is  a 
painting  of  King  David,  playing,  with  a  hammer 
in  each  hand,  on  five  belb  hung  up  before  him. 
In  the  great  tower  of  the  cathotual  at  Antwerp 
were  suspended  thirty-tiireo  music  bolls,  the 
largest  seven  feet  wide  and  ci^t  feet  high,  the 
melody  of  which  is  highly  celebrated.  The  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Strutt  observe;?,  that  ho  saw  a  man  in 
London  rin^  twelve  bells  at  a  time ;  two  were 
placed  on  lus  head,  be  had  two  in  eaoh  hand, 
one  was  affixed  to  each  knee,  and  two  upon  each 
foot;  all  of  which  ho  managed  with  great  adroit- 
ness, and  performed  a  vast  variety  of  tones. 

BELL  RIXGER.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
ring  a  bell  or  bells.  A  company  of  Swi^s  bell 
ringers  visited  many  of  the  cities  and  loi^ 
towns  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  in  1814, 
and  with  their  unique  performances  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  Four  of  these  men  had  bo- 
gun  to  practise  their  difficult  art  seven  years 
before.  At  first  they  used  but  seven  bells,  but 
gradually  increased  the  number  to  twenty-six. 
lite  company  consisted  of  seven,  and  they 
used  forty-two  bells,  varying  in  sise  from  a  large 
cow  bell  to  the  smaUest  dinner  beU.  The  clap- 
pers are  u^Mn  a  qpring.   A  piece  of  JmOuec  goes 
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through  the  ball  of  the  tongue ;  the  leather 
strike;)  the  bell,  and  rendcra  the  tone  more  soft 
ami  liwoct.  ITicloweit  boll  Lithe  lowest  C  of  the 
treble  clef,  and  they  run  up  three  octaves  and 
ono  fourth,  with  all  the  semitones.  Four  of 
them  played  the  ur ;  the  othcn  plnycd  a  harmony 
iutho  lowert  octaveof  tbebcllfl,  similar  to  ngiutar 
accompaniment  to  a  song.  They  trilled  notes 
beautifully.  Every  piece  of  music  is  necessarily 
Brmn(;cd  for  them.  Being  unable  to  read  mu.sic, 
they  learned  it  altogether  by  the  ear.  But  na- 
ture and  art  have  made  them  so  perfect  in  this 
matter,  that  ono  of  them  cannot  ring  a  fiiLsc  note 
vithout  its  bnng  instantly  detected  by  all  the 
others.  Their  memorj',  too,  is  wonderful.  Any 
one  of  them  can  tell  iuatantanoously  all  the  notes 
that  arc  to  be  played  for  ten  bars  ahead.  Their 
bells  have  to  he  changed  firequeully,  often  vdHi 
as  much  rapidity  as  printers  toko  up  their  types. 
Each  performer  appeared  to  have  bis  own  lot 
of  bells  upon  the  tabic  before  turn ;  but  the  result 
diowod  that  the  use  of  them  was  sometimes  in- 
tercJuuigcable  along  the  whole  line  of  perform- 
ance. The  performance  began  by  each  advancing 
one  step  to  the  table,  and  itoizing  a  bell,  which 
they  elevated,  with  its  mouth  outward  towards 
the  audience,  and  moved  it  so  as  to  cause  the 
tongue  to  strUco  once,  when  that  was  returned  to 
the  table,  and  another  amzed ;  and  thus  the  music 
wont  on  —  some  of  the  richest  sounds,  the  most 
nicely  varied,  that  we  ever  heard.  All  ^o  parts  of 
the  tunc  were  carried  on,  each  one  sinking  his 
note  or  notes  at  the  exact  instant ;  and  the  time 
yrm  perfect.  There  ia,  to  be  sure,  something  pcr- 
fisctly  wondorftU  even  in  the  manual  and  mechan- 
ical dexterity  with  which  they  manage  to  extract 
such  exquisite  melody  from,  such  apparmtly  un- 
promising matorial-4,  and  to  make  iorty-two  com- 
mon-loolung  bells  discourse  such  eloquent  music ; 
but  this  is  not  all,  or  even  one  half  the  marvel  of 
their  performances.  I'hoy  play  all  sorts  of  music, 
and  exocnte  ^o  most  diihciilt  passages  mth  a 
piociidon  and  harmony  that  doU^htcth  even  the 
fiistidious  and  most  scumtific  adnurcrs  of  the  art. 
There  are  peals  of  bells  rung  in  the  towers  of 
many  churches  in  Germany,  called  cariUoiu,  or 
chimes,  on  which,  by  the  contrivance  of  a  rope 
fartcncd  by  the  clapperB,  and  collected  together 
at  the  lower  extremities,  tunos  are  played  at  stat- 
ed honn  in  the  day. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  duties  of  the  bells  as 
they  hang,  a  musical  octave,  in  their  airy  home. 
These  duties  are  throel'old  —  to  chime,  to  ring  in 
peal,  and  to  toll ;  and  they  aro  thus  defined  in 
some  quaint  old  vcrsicloa :  — 

■  To  caO  th*  Ibid  lo  ehiirrh  tn  thne, 

Vft  i-hiiiip. 
Whm  Jar  Md  mirth  btt  i>n  Itie  winf, 

Wi-  rini;. 
When  VG  lametit  a  ilppnrtRl  K>nl, 

Wii  toll." 

L'ncommon  as  the  practice  is  —  at  least  in  this 
port  of  the  country  —  only  to  chime  the  bells  oa 
the  caU  to  church,  (this  bcuig  generally  done  by 
half  an  hour's  good  round  ringing  with  changes, 
and  closing  perhaps  by  tolling  a  «inglc  bell,)  there 
ii!,  nevertheless,  no  doubt  ol'  its  beiug  the  proper 
way.  Lest  any.of  our  rcwlcra,  ho^'evcr,  ^ould 
not  understand  what  chiming  ia,  it  consLjtd  of 
swinging  the  bell  to  an^  fro  by  the  rope,  so  that 
it  movest  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  aud  comes 
in  contact  with  the  clapper,  which  I'emauis  nearly 
atationary  iuaide,  owing  to  its  weight  ai^  ike 


loose  manner  of  suspending  it.  Nor  let  any  ono 
despise  this  method  as  a  dull  substitute  for  the 
wilder  peal,  which  seems  to  cheer  the  people  on 
their  walk  to  church  by  its  sonorous  changes. 
It  is  possible  that  thoso  who  object  may  never 
have  listened  to  good  chimes.  If  so,  let  thctn 
withhold  their  judgment,  for  we  can  assure  them 
that  eight  sweet-toned  bells,  if  well  chimed,  af- 
ford as  beautU'ul  music  as  ever  charmed  a  Chiis- 
tian's  ear.  The  effect,  too,  being  more  soicnmiz- 
ing  than  inspiriting,  is  only  more  becoming  the 
occasion  ;  and  thb  inAucuco,  though  varj-ing  ac- 
cording to  circumstoncos  of  place,  timc^  h^th, 
and  state  of  mind,  will  seldom  &il  to  induce  feel- 
ings in  harmony  with  devotional  exercises,  and 
to  move  the  sensitive  ■with  tenderest  iraprciwioiis. 

Ringing  a  peal  has  next  to  be  noticed.  This  is 
done  on  all  occasions  of  congratulation  or  fc^rtir- 
ity ;  such  as  marriage:^,  births,  ^dctorics,  elections, 
the  arrival  of  distinguished  persons,  Sx.  A  peal, 
in  technical  language,  is  a  performance  on  the 
belb  of  more  than  6000  changes ;  and  it  occu- 
pies the  ringei-s  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
goucroUy  more  than  throe  homn.  But  a  touch 
or  flourish  on  the  bells,  which  i^i  the  ordinary 
method  of  notifying  any  joyful  occurrence,  is 
round  ringing  varied  by  changoa  at  the  option  of 
tho  ringerb,  or  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the 
beli'ry.  It  is  ufiual  in  the  first  instance  to  set  tho 
belli ;  that  L',  to  throw  everj-  bell,  with  its  mouth 
upward,  in  a  stationary  position  in  tho  frame. 
jVnd  then,  every  ringer  being  ready  ui  his  place, 
the  treble  bell  is  tlrst  dropped,  and  off  they  nil 
go  in  quick  succession,  closing  tho  round  with 
the  stroke  of  the  heavy  tenor.  This  performance, 
often  repeated,  is  cMcd  rotmd  ringing,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  change  ringing ;  and  formerly  it 
WHS  the  custom  to  close  every  change,  as  well  as 
every  roinid,  with  tho  tenor  bell.  But  this  prac- 
tice is  diticontinucd,  as  any  bell  may  conclude  a 
change. 

A  common  peal  of  rejoicing  might  bo  arranged 
thus:  First,  round  rinfpng  for  (Hie  hundred  times; 
then  firing  a  numb«:  ot  cannons,  which  means  a 
simultimcous  crash  from  all  the  boUs ;  then  the 
bclls'trip  off  lightly  agam,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
from  treble  to  tciior.  Aud  again,  aud  yet  again 
they  go,  qiiicker,  at  each  rotatiou,  until  the 
sounds  fliL«th  past  tho  car  just  as  tho  spokes  of  a 
turning  -wheel  dazzlo  the  eye ;  and  then,  on  a 
sudden,  they  all  stop  as  if  the  whole  pml  were 
demolished.  But  no ;  the  bells  aro  only  set,  — 
mouths  up  again  iu  their  cage,  —  and  iiret  one 
of  thciu  droiM  lor  a  single  stroke,  and  then  an- 
other, jiiiit  to  pnn-c  that  they  hod  not  lost  their 
voit't's. 

Let  us  try  a  wedding  peol,  which  our  iViir  read- 
ers may  practise  lor  amusement  on  tho  piouo-fortc, 
since  it  Ls  certain  that  they  vnH  not  attend  to  it 
when  it  gilds  their  own  nuptial  mom.  We  will 
first  ring  twelve  rounds  in  regular  order,  1,  2, 3, 4, 
5t  fi,  7,  8,  then  twelve  chaugcs  on  tho  bells  in  tlie 
follo^\-iiig  rota,  1,  5,  2,  fi,  3,  7,  4,  8,  then  twelve 
changes  thus,  1,  3,  0,  7,  2,  4,  6,  8,  then  twelve 

chords  thus,  g  q'-j^  and  conclude  the  peal  with 

twelve  rounds,  as  at  starting. 

Ah !  was  it  not  the  merry  peal  thus  described 
which  holdt  that  poor  lad's  attention,  who  leans 
a^oiniit  a  mile  stone  at  llalloway  on  a  certain  cold 
November  mom  ?  His  mnall  wallet  is  over  his 
shoulder,  containing  all  that  he  has  in  tho  world. 
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Ho  has  run  away  from  his  employer.  He  in  go- 
ing he  known  not  whither ;  any  where  to  which  a 
chance  or  a  kind  word  may  invite  him.  But  who 
is  there  to  sponk  to  the  lonely  runaway  ?  Hark ! 
a  Toico  of  Providence  through  the  air  seems  to 
greet  him.  ITie  wind  is  gently  blowing  from  the 
cwuth-cast,  and  it  wafts  tiic  sound  of  eight  bells 
in  full  peal  into  his  ears ;  fuid,  as  he  listcnSf  his 
fancy  extracts  from  them  a  clearer  iMXimiso  than 
Delphic  oracle  ever  ejioke. 

Turn  >  gain,  a  gain.  W'hit  ting  ton, 
lionl  maj'or,  lord  mayor  of     JJ>a    don  town. 

And  again  in  the  chorda,  the  notes  of  which 
arc  struck  slightly  apart,  but  they  soon  mingle  in 
tltflir  TibratioBS. 

n  J «   8  T  IS 

Tnm  nwln,  Whltlhif  tan, 
l«t4         awjoc       London  town. 

A  dumb  peal,  to  commemorate  a  death,  ought 
always  to  m  conducted  in  round-ringing  order ; 
and  it  is  thus  managed.  One  side  of  the  bulb  of 
the  clapper  is  covered  with  a  thick  cloth  or  felt, 
and  over  this  a  firm  piece  of  leather  is  tightly 
stxapped.  When  all  tJio  bolls  arc  thus  prejuirc^ 
one  round  is  atruck  with  uncovered  nde  of 
the  clapper,  and  the  usual  tone,  somewhat  dead- 
ened, perhaps,  is  produced.  At  the  next  rotation, 
the  padded  side  of  the  clapper  strikes  the  bell, 
and  a  dull  vibration,  scarcely  i>orccptible,  follows. 
1'hcse  altcruationii  produce  a  very  saddening 
ctfoct. 

But  the  ordinary  way  of  uoticiug  a  death  or  a 
fuiicr&l  h  by  tolling.  This  is  done  by  a  succes- 
sion of  idnglo  litrokcs  ou  one  bell.  It  needs  no 
further  explaimtion.  Few  who  read  this  will  not 
be  able  to  recall  at  least  one  occa.iion  in  their 
past  lives  when  each  toll  of  the  bell  went  like  a 
shock  to  their  own  hearts ;  and  they  knew  that 
ueoror  every  stroke  was  the  moment  coming 
when  the  graTe  would  evemune  hdd  the  beloved 
dead. 

There  are,  gcncrollv,  rules  and  regulations  for 
good  order  in  tlic  bell  chamber ;  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  make  these  conducive  to  the  deco- 
rous behavior  of  the  ringers  in  the  discharge  of 
their  important  duties  about  a  church.  In  All 
Saints'  Church,  at  Hastings,  a  maudlin  exertion 
in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
■unjoined  inscription,  which  is  painted  on  the 

■  Thli  l>  a  heVrr  that  li  fnt 
I'ai  ill  thoM  thai  civil  bci 
Anil  If  you  plt—e  u>  ehliii«  or  ring. 
It  ii  ■  very  pluunt  thing. 

*  TtwTfl  t*  no  made  playnl  or  rang, 
Lik«  unto  bell*  when  thry're  vru  rnnsi 
Then  dniryour  bell*  well  if  yon  call  — 
SUenc«  li  boat  Ibr  every  mu. 

'  lint  If  yon  ring  hi  tpur  or  hat, 
SIzpenco  yon  pay  — be*Dnof  lh«t| 
And  tr  jour  bcU  yon  oreithnMr 
n«JW*Bm>Mtm  you  ■ft"  (DatodliSB.) 

BELL  OF  A  HOSX.  The  large,  open  part  of 
the  hom,  from  which  the  sound  ultimately 
issues. 

BELLOWS.  A  pneumatic  appendage  of  cer- 
tain wind  instruments. 

BELLOWS  OP  AN  ORGAN.  The  beUows 
arc  the  pneumatic  part  of  the  machine,  by  which 
it  is  supplied  with  wind,  and  is  wrought  by  a 
man  oaUcd  the  blower ;  but  in  small  organs  by 
the  foot  of  the  player.  This  machine  Ls  of  various 
oimitructions,  but  in  general  is  composed  of  two 


flat  boards,  sometime?  of  an  oval,  sometimes  of 
a  triangular  form  ;  two  or  more  hoops  arc  placed 
between  them,  and  bent  according  to  the  tigure 
of  the  boards  ;  a  piece  of  leather,  broad  in  the 
middle  and  narrow  at  both  ends,  is  nailed  on  the 
edges  of  the  boards,  that  the  leather  may  the 
more  easily  open  and  fold  again ;  and  there  is  a 
valve  witmn,  that  covers  the  holes  in  the  undoc 
board,  to  keep  in  the  air. 

BELLY  OF  AN  INSTRUXrENT.  The  bcUv, 
in  a  harpsichord,  or  piano-forte,  is  that  nmootii, 
thin  boarding,  over  which  the  strings  arc  di<<tend- 
cd,  andwhi(£,  by  its  vibration,  grcatiy  contributes 
to  the  tone.  In  a  double  basa,  violoncello,  tenor 
violin,  and  all  instruments  performed  with  the 
bow,  as  also  in  the  guitar,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
body  which  lies  immediately  under  the  strings. 

BEIi  METALLO  DI  VOCE.  An  exprcsnon 
used  by  the  Italians  to  ngnifj^  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant-toned soprano  voice. 

BELTRAME.  An  eminent  organist  and 
church  compOKOr  at  Ycrona  in  1799. 

BEMM^RIEDER,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1748, 
wtmt  to  Paris,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  widi 
Diderot,  to  fdiose  dauj^ter  he  taught  music. 
Bemetxrieder  has  written  several  ^dactic  works 
on  music,  published  at  Paris  and  in  London,  in 
which  latter  capital  he  resided  several  yeais. 
Some  of  his  musio  for  tho  piano-forte  was  pub> 
liidisd  by  Proston. 

BEMOL.   A  French  term  Car  B  flat. 

BEN.  (1.)  Well ;  as,  ben  tnaraUo,  well  marked. 
This  expression  indicates  that  the  pasaage  must 
bo  executed  in  a  dear,  distinct,  and  stronglj- 
accented  manner. 

BENCINL  F.  F.  An  Italian  vocal  composer 
at  the  heginoing  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ha 
is  the  author  of  the  oratorio  "  L'  Imtoeenza  Pnn 
tetla,"  arranged  for  four  voices. 

BEN'DA,  FRANZ,  or  FRANCIS,  musician 
to  Frederic  H.  of  Prussia,  and  founds  of  a  Ger- 
man school  of  violinists,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  in 
1709.  Ho  was  appointed  a  singing  boy  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Niehtdaa,  at  Prague,  m  1718;  and 
from  thence  he  wrat  to  Dreeden,  where  he  waa 
eng^ed  at  tho  Chapel  Boyah  About  Uie  some 
time  he  applied  himself  to  the  atndy  of  the  vio- 
lin, and  had  no  other  resource  to  save  himsdf 
from  poverty  (having  quitted  tho  king's  chapel) 
than  to  engage  with  a  company  of  street  mu- 
sicians, among  whom  there  happened  to  be  a 
blind  Jew,  named  Lobel,  on  excellent  violinist, 
and  who  became  Bonda'a  master  and  modeL 
Fatigued  with  hia  wandering  life,  Bonda,  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  returned  to  Prague,  and 
soon  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  re- 
ceived lessons  from  one  of  tho  first  masters  of  the 
place.  Tliero  he  remained  two  years,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Warsaw,  and  procured  the  sUuation 
oC  chapd-mastex.  Tike  prmce  royal  of  Pnaaeia, 
afterwards  Ftederio  U.,  took  Benda  into  his  ser- 
vice in  1732,  ou  tho  recommendation  of  Quanz. 
Finally,  in  1772,  he  succeeded  Orattn,  as  concert 
master  to  tho  king.  He  died  at  Potsdam,  in  1786. 
Dr.  Bumcy  says,  that  Beuda's  manner  of  placing 
was  neither  that  of  Tartini,  nor  Somis,  nor  \en- 
cini,  nor  any  other  great  master,  but  poculiarlr 
hia  own.   He  published  <•  Studies  for  the  VloUn,' 
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"ProgreGHiYC  Exerciseg,"  and  other  instntmental 
■wor)ts;  especially  "Eight  8olos  for  the  Violin," 
which  arc  extremely  athuired  for  their  good  taste 
and  truly  caniabile  style. 

BENDA,  GEORGE,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, a  native  of  Altbonadky,  in  Bohemia,  was 
bom  in  1722.  He  was  many  years  in  the  service 
of  the  court  of  Gotha,  and  published,  in  1767,  a 
Tcry  beftutifiil  set  of  sonatas  for  the  haipsichord, 
in  the  i^yle  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  He  also  com- 
I)osed  Gcveral  German  comic  operas,  and  two 
works,  which  ho  calLi  duodramai,  "  Ariadne  in 
Naxoa,"  and  "Medea."  The  author  has  mani- 
fo'tod  great  abilities  and  feeling  in  the  oxpres- 
sive  and  picturosque  symphonic  composition  with 
which  he  has  told  the  story  and  painted  the  dis- 
tre!3  of  Ariadne,  when  abandoned  by  Theseus  in 
the  Island  of  Naxos.  Hiis  is  done  wholly  with- 
out singing.  The  narrative  part  is  spoken  in 
blank  verse,  and  the  several  passions  and  senti- 
ments axe  eecondod  and  highly  colored  in  frag- 
ments of  aymphony,  like  tliose  of  accompanied 
rcdtatiTC  of  the  most  select,  impassioned,  and 
exquisite  kind.  O.  Benda  was  received,  in  1742, 
ta  first  violin  at  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  subsequently  was  chapel-master  at  Gotha. 
About  the  year  1760>  ho  obtained  permission  to 
vi^t  Italy,  and  it  was  after  his  return  that  he 
compofied  his  best  vocal  music.  Dz.  Bumey 
Bays,  that  the  muBic  of  Q.  Benda  ia  new,  pro- 
found, and  worthy  of  a  great  master ;  the  only 
objection  that  can  be  mode  to  it  ia  an  occasionid 
affectation  of  too  groat  novelty ;  but  this  obser- 
vation can  only  apply  to  his  earlier  productions, 
before  he  went  to  Italy.  In  1778  he  settled  at 
Hambiirg,  and  aftonnutds  went  to  Vienna,  and 
then  returned  to  Godia,  whore  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  mufdcal  talents  with  a  x>enaion,  and  whrae 
he  died  in  I79S,  aged  seventy-four.  He  was  the 
mofft  absent  man  imaginable.  It  has  been  said 
that,  on  the  very  vei^e  of  death,  Benda  rose  from 
hiii  bed  to  finish  a  tune  which  a  wayward  boy, 
who  had  run  away,  hod  left  unfini^od.  He  com- 
pleted the  musical  phrase,  and  instantly  died. 

BENDA,  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG.  died  in 
great  poverty  at  KonigslxH'g,  in  Prussia,  in  1702, 
aged  forty- eight.  He  composed  sovonl  cantatas 
and  operettas. 

BENDA,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  HEIN- 
RICH,  usually  called  Priedrich  Benda,  was  bom 
in  Potedam,  in  1 745.  He  was  a  good  instrummt- 
*1  composcv,  and  also  published  several  omtorioa. 

BEXDA,  JOSEPH,  moacian  to  the  King  of 
Fruspia,  was  brother  and  pupil  to  Franz  Benda. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1804,  aged  seventy-five. 

BENDA,  CARL  HERRMANN  HEIN,  was 
bom  at  Potsdam,  in  Prussia,  in  1748.  He  was 
ballet  master  nt  the  opera  at  Berhn,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
na,  in  1802. 

BENDA,  MADAME.   Sec  Heysb. 

BENDELER,  JOHANN  PHUJPP,  pub- 
lished some  works  on  music,  between  tlw  years 
1688  and  1706.  He  was  bom  noor  Extaxt,  in 
1660. 

BENDER.  A  celebrated  performer  on  the 
dbtinet,  in  Gexmany.  In  beauty  and  richness 
of  tone,  fiunlity,  brilliancy  of  execution,  and  fine 


taste,  he  is  said  to  riTol  the  fizot  peEfonnexB  on 
that  instnunoit. 

BENDINELLI,  AGOSTtNO.  A  composer 
of  church  music  between  the  years  1585  and 
1604.  He  was  a  regular  canon  of  the  Later&n, 
bom  at  Lucca,  in  1550. 

BENE.   (I.)   Excellent;  good. 

BENECKEN,  P.  B.,  a  de^yman,  near  Han- 
over, published  some  sacred  and  dramatia  miude 
at  Hanover  once  the  year  1787* 

BENEDICT,  JULES,  was  bom  December  24, 
1804,of  anisiaelitofamily.  He  is  a  natave  of  Stutt> 
gnrt,  in  Germany.  'WTulo  yet  a  boy  he  exhibited 
BO  docidod  a  passion  for  music  that  his  parents 
determined  on  indulging  his  inclinations.  He 
was  accordin^y  ploMd  under  the  tuition  of 
Hummel,  at  v^eimar.  Under  the  care  of  th'¥ 
master  he  made  an  improvement  so  rapid  that  in 
the  winter  of  1820  he  loft  him  to  pursue  his 
studies  as  a  pianist  and  compoaor  at  Dresden  ^nth 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  For  more  than  four 
years  did  Benedict  remain  vnih  this  illustrious 
master,  treated  more  as  a  beloved  son  than  as  a 
mere  student.  During  this  period  of  his  life  ho 
accompanied  Weber  both  to  Berlin  and  Vienna  to 
witness  the  first  performance  of  hia  chef  d'ccuvres, 
the  "  Freytchuti "  and  the  "  Euri/anihe."  In 
Berlin  it  was  that  he  became  ecquaintod  with 
Mendelssohn,  then  a  boy,  and  formed  a  lasting 
firieudship  with  the  author  of  "St.  Paul"  and 
the  "Elijah."  At  Vienna  he  was  also  introduced 
to  the  immortal  Beethoven,  and  obtained,  through 
Weber's  infiuenco  and  his  own  talents,  the  posi- 
tion of  musical  director  to  the  Italian  Opera. 
At  this  timo  he  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of 
ago.  Barbaja,  who  was  then  its  manager,  olso 
conducted  the  theatres  of  Naples  and  MUan,  and 
shortly  after  proposed  to  Benedict  to  take  the 
position  of  ma^ro  di  capeiia  at  Naples,  in  the 
theatres  Son  Carlo  and  Fondo.  This  waa  in  the 
spring  of  1825.  In  this  position  Benedict  re- 
mained for  more  than  four  years.  In  1830  he 
became  acquainted  wiUi  Mfdihran.  This  groat 
singer  took  a  warm  interest  in  Benedicts  career, 
and  formed  a  high  opinion  of  hia  talents.  She 
accorcUn^y  urged  him  to  accompany  her  to 
England.  His  departure  was,  howevw,  deforred, 
in  consequence  of  his  engagement  to  a  young 
Neapolitan  lady,  (whom  he  subsequently  mar- 
ried,) until  1835,  when  he  arrived  in  Euriand. 
'H^a  fim  concert  stamped  his  reputation.  It  in- 
deed gave  him  a  European  t^lebrity  which  he 
has  ever  since  maintained.  At  this  concert 
Malibran  and  Grisi,  for  the  first  time,  sang 
together.  This  was  in  the  celebrated  duet  £rom 
*M»dnMuco."  Subsequently  he  appeared  as  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  buifa  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  the  musical  director  of  the  Drury 
Lane  and  Covont  Garden  Theatres.  During  this 
time  he  produced  several  operas,  and  it  wiU 
scarcely  be  out  of  place  in  this  brief  biography  to 
enumwate  his  more  important  works.  In  1827 
he  produced  the  "  Giadtita  ed  Ernetto ' '  at  Naples, 
in  the  Fondo.  In  1830  the  management  of  the 
San  Carlo  produced  "IPortoghen  in  Goa."  Ilie 
first  of  these  works  was  an  opera  bufEii,  and  the 
second  an  opera  sclia,  each  of  them  being  in  two 
acts.  In  1836,  "  tin  anno  edunffiomo,"  a  charm- 
ing little  opera  bufia  in  a  eanglo  act,  was  given  to 
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the  public.  After  his  arrivai  in  Lon<lon,  the  first 
op«m  which  ho  produced  was  the  "  Gypsy's 
Warning."  Hus  was  in  1838.  It  WM  oiuyin 
two  acts ;  but  such  were  the  Bwcctiiess  of  the 
melodies  and  the  art  dbplaycd  in  the  instmmcn- 
tation  of  the  opera,  that  it  at  once  etamped  his 
reputation  ;  aud  when,  iu  1841,  "  The  ])rideH  of 
Venice,"  a  grand  open  in  four  acts,  was  produced 
by  the  managcmeut  of  Droiy  Lane,  he  had 
already  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest 
compoflcrH  then  in  the  country  of  hia  adoption. 
Sbice  tMs  he  has  produced  but  one  opera,  colled 
"'I'he  Crusaders,"  at  the  same  theatre.  The 
talent  displayed  in  this  work  confirmed  his 
reputation. 

The  azrangementB  and  direction  of  the  Muaien] 
FentiTals  in  London,  Norwich,  and  livcrpool, 
have  nlito  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  he  Li  prob- 
ably the  only  conductor  in  Euf^Iand  who  is  aa 
well  kno^n  and  aa  well  appreciated  in  the 
provinces  ofi  he  is  in  London  itiiclf. 

In  1847  he  was  introducod,  as  wo  have  heard, 
to  MadcmoiMillo  Jenny  lind,  who  made  her  fir,<t 
appearance  as  a  singer  of  sarrod  music  in  England 
at  the  performance  of  McndcLsnolin'a  "  Elijah," 
at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  15th  December,  1848, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict.    Thia  per- 


BENET,  JOilN.    See  BE.x.tET. 

BENETTI.  An  Italian  ha^n  Buiger,  engaged 
at  the  king'n  theatre  for  the  season  of  1824. 

BENE^'ENTO,  GIUSEPPE  J.  JJ.  An  Ital- 
ian compomr  at  S''enice  between  the  years  1680 
and  1727,  during  which  time  he  brought  out 
eleven  operas. 

BE^-E^'ENTO  DI  S.VN  KAFFALE.  I^ 
COMTE.  An  excellent  amateur  vioUiiLit  at  Tu- 
rin, lie  published  six  duoa  for  the  violin,  in 
Ijondon  and  Pari?,  about  the  year  1770.  He  also 
wrote  some  letters  ou  music 

BENEVOLI,  ORAZIO,  chap(d-mtt.itA  of  St. 
Peter's,  at  Home,  was  one  of  ^o  greatest  com- 

pasera  of  the  Rcventecnth  century,  and  a  pupil 
of  Bernardo  Nauini.  Liberati  a«uerti  that  Bene- 
voli  was  superior  to  lu;i  master,  and  all  other 
compOHcrs,  ui  tlio  art  of  Meriting  fu^ue  and  coun- 
terpoint for  four  and  six  choirs,  each  of  four  parti. 
Dr.  Bumcy  cite.i  a  maaa  of  this  kind,  composed 
by  Bonevoli,  which  surpa;wc-3,  in  effect,  every 
thing  ho  had  known  of  the  piirac  dccription. 
ITiis  is  probably  the  mnzis  which  Itonevoli  com- 
poHCil  for  the  ct*s(ition  of  tlio  plnsno  at  llome, 


fonnanco,  which  was  piven  by  a  committee  of  |  chohv,  of  four  parts  each,  the  score  con- 


McndelHsohu's  personal  admirers,  with  the  view 
of  providing  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
two  scholarships  iu  the  name  of  the  dcccitscd 
master,  at  Leipsic,  proved  eminently  mccc^sful, 
and  dcitcrves  commemoration  as  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Jenny  Lind  to  the  EngUsh  public. 
IIo  was  the  conductor  of  her  concerts  in  the  United 
States  in  1851-2,  until  the  termination  of  her 
connection  with  Mr.  Bamum  as  manager,  when 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  postted  a  luid  season 
in  Itolr,  whore  he  buried  his  wife  and  son.  SI. 
Benedict  now  resides  again  in  London,  and  has 
been  distinguished  during  the  past  year  oa  con- 
ductor of  the  Norwich  Fostival,  and  of  the  New 
Harmonic  Society. 

BEXEDICT,  of  Appcnrcl.  A  composer  of 
church  muiiic  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

BEXEDICTUS.   (L.)   A  movement  belong- 
ing to  a  mass,  or  Catholic  morning  service. 

BENEDICTUS,  JOH.  BAPTISTA,  amathe- 
matician  at  Venice,  died  at  Turin  Iu  1690.  He 
wrote  some  works  on  music. 

BEXEDIKT,  a  pianint  at  Dresden,  was  a  pupil 
of  C.  M.  Von  AVeber.  Uc  was  said  to  have  great 
flrmnc«(.s  of  finger. 

BENEKEN.   See  Bexbckex. 

BENELLI,  ALEMANNO.   See  Meloni. 

BEXELLI,  ANTONIO.  An  Italian  tenor 
Ringer  and  composer.  He  sang,  obout  the  year 
1798,  iu  England ;  aud  in  the  following  year  was 
engaged  at  Dresdcu,  where  he  remained  *in  1810, 
and  published  some  sonatas. 

BEXELU,  SIGNOn.  An  Italian  singer,  and 
Proctor  of  the  king's  theatre  for  the  season  of 
1824. 

BENE  PLACITO.  (I.)  At  pleasure.  An 
expression  signifying  that  the  performer  ia  at  lib- 
erty to  exercise  lua  own  taste  in  omamcntuig  and 
varying  the  movement,  or  the  passage,  over  which 
it  is  written. 
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slsting  of  twenty-four  ditfereut  partt.  It  was 
performed  at  St.  Peter's  ctinrch,  ctf  which  he  was 
maestro  Ht  capcUa ;  and  the  singers,  amounting  to 
more  than  two  hundred,  were  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent circles  of  the  dome,  the  sixth  ehoir  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  the  cupola. 

BENGRAF,  JOHANN.  published  at  Yienna. 

in  1786,  some  instrumental  music. 

BENINCOIU.  ANGELO.  An  instnunental 
composer  in  Fnmce  and  Germany-  since  the  year 
1802. 

BEXINI,  GIUSEPPE,  bom  at  Florence  in 
1704,  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  harosi- 
chord,  and  coinpoLier  for  his  instrumenL  He  died 
at  an  early  age,  in  France. 

BENIXI,  SIGXOBA.  A  buffo  singer  at  the 
opera,  iu  Iioudon,  in  1787> 

BENNET,  JOHN,  one  of  die  best  English  mad- 

rigalibts,  nccms  to  have  Iiod  a  melody  more  phrased 
aud  chantaiite  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
Besides  his  madrigals  for  four  voices,  published 
in  1599,  and  of  which  several  axe  still  noticed  by 
the  admirers  of  old  muKic,  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  compositions  inserted  in  a  vork  publunod 
by  Thomas  Itavcnscroft,  in  1614,  entitled  "A 
bricfe  Discourse  of  the  true  but  neglected  fso 
of  chomctcrLiing  the  Degrees  of  Menaurabla 
Musickc,"  &c 


BENNET,  WHjLIAM,  profbssor  of  munc, 
and  onanist  of  St.  Andren-'u  Church,  Plymouth, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  highly  respcct- 
able  family.  Ho  was  bom  about  the  year  17li7. 
He  WR3  educated  in  music  at  Exeter,  by  Bond 
and  Jacksou,  both  composers  and  oiniucut  musi- 
cians. He  afterwords  went  to  Loudon,  and  fin- 
ished his  studios  undor  the  direction  of  Christian 
Bach,  at  whose  death  he  placed  himself  undn 
the  celebrated  Schrootcr,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
by  his  superior  and  v^  elegant  pa-formnnce  on 
the  grand  piano-forte,  brought  that  instrument 
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into  public  notice,  and  superseded  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord.  Ills  pupil  Bennet  did  tlie  same  at 
Plymouth.  Beiii;;  iuvited  to  settle  there,  he  was 
the  firnt  person  that  introduced  e  grand  piano-fbrto 
into  that  town ;  and  by  his  porsieTenuice  and  re- 
pented performance  on  that  instrument,  at  the 
public  and  private  concert'),  he  overciune  the 
prejudice  of  the  nativea  and  professors  for  harp- 
Bicfaords.  Soon  after  hhi  arrival  at  Plj'mouth,  in 
the  year  171)3,  Bennet  was  appointed  oi^nist  of 
Sl  Ai^rew'a  churoh,  and  was  con«idered  one  of 
the  best  extemporary  performers  in  England  ou 
the  orj^an.  ll'ja  musical  compositions  are  oxten- 
sive  and  classical.  They  cousLst  of  "  Three  So- 
natas for  the  Fiano-fbrtc,  with  Accompaniment ; " 
"  A  Concerto  for  the  Grand  Piano-forte,  with 
Accompaniments  for  a  full  Orchestra ;  "  "  Two 
DiTectimcntos ; "  "Three  Seta  of  ax.  Songs,  with 
a  Glee  to  each  Sot ; "  "  Three  Duets  lor  two  per- 
forracrs  on  the  Piano-forte;"  "A  Coronation 
March ; "  "A  Coronation  Anthem  j  "  The  cel- 
ebrated gleo,  "AVTien  shall  we  three  meet  again?" 
with  several  other  glees,  &c.,  &c.  Beunet  also 
jiubliahed  very  extensive  works :  "  The  Collects  of 
the  Church  of  England,  in  Score,"  for  the  use  of 
CBthedrols,  or  for  other  public  or  private  perform- 
ances ;  and  the  "  New  Vmton  of  Psalms,  in  four 
Partfl,"  with  a  full  accompaniment  for  the  organ 
or  piano-forte.  He  has  likewise  composed  sever- 
al overtures  and  fugues,  and  voluntazieB  for  the 
organ. 

BENNETT,  THOMAS,  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  of  St.  John, 
Chichester,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
received  his  musical  education  in  the  choir  of 
Salisbury,  under  Joseph  Corfe.  Bennett's  prin- 
cipal works  are,  "  An  Intoodnction  to  the  of 
Singing ; "  **  Sacred  Melodies,"  a  selection  which 
is  allowed  to  be  made  with  much  judgment  and 
^ood  taste ;  also  "  Cathedral  Selections,"  consist- 
ing of  anthems,  commandments,  and  chants. 
Each  of  the  above  productions  has  met  with 
m.uch  approbation  in  the  musical  world. 

BENNETT,  WILLIAM  STERNDALK  One 
a£  the  most  admired  of  the  English  composers 
now  living,  whose  style,  however,  is  so  complete- 
ly imbued  with  the  peculiarities  of  Mendelstohu, 
of  whom  he  was  a  favorite  and  devoted  pupil, 
that  it  con  scarcely  be  colled  original.  Ho  was 
bom  in  1816.  His  early  orchestral  compositions 
and  songs  (quite  in  the  manner  of  Germaoi  Lie- 
der)  were  h^led  as  eidndnff  most  rare  promise. 
His  romantic  overtures,  called  *<  The  Naiads,"  and 
"  The  Wood  Nymph,"  are  still  favorites  in  the 
concfnrt  room,  and  are  remarkable  for  a  certain 
vtan  of  delicate  and  fairy-like  imagination,  and 
for  their  great  resemblance  to  the  overtures  of 
Heudidssohn,  of  which,  however,  they  are  but 
pale  and  feeble  copies.  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
works  of  magnitude  produced  by  this  writer 
since  these  early  efforts. 

BENMARCATO.  (L)  WeU  marked.  By 
this  expresnon  the  poiwmex  understands  that 
the  piece  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  bo  execut- 
ed in  a  clear,  strong,  and  pointed  manner. 

BENSEB.  A  pianist  and  composer  at  London. 
He  published  sonatas,  &c.,  for  his  instrument 
since  the  year  1784.  Benser  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  the  first  master  <tf  the  celebrated  J,  B. 
Cnuaer. 


BEQUARRE.    (F.)    A  natural. 

BER^IRD,  bom  in  1710,  published  "The 
Art  of  Singing,"  Paris,  1765,  a  work  of  much 
merit  at  the  Umo  it  was  written. 

BERARDI,  ANGELO,  a  chapcl-mnirter  at 
Spoletto,  publiiihed  at  Bologna,  in  1(!87,  "  Docu' 
menti  Ariiioniei,"  containing  the  ruloa  of  counter- 
point; in  1689,  "  Miscellanea  Mtuiutile;"  in  IGOO, 
'*  Arcani  Mmicali;"  and  in  1693,  "II  Perche 
yiiisUale."  Berardi's  works  were  n  high  authori- 
ty in  mnsio  at  the  time  he  wrote.  Many  of  his 
precepts  aro  arranged  and  given  by  Choron  iu 
his  great  work  on  composition. 

BERATJDIERE,  MARC  HE.  A  French  com- 
poser of  vocal  music  at  the  beguining  of  the 
soTouteeuth  century. 

BERBIGTJIER,  BEXOIT  THANQUIU.E.  A 
pupil  of  Berton  at  the  Conservatory  at  Paris ;  he 
is  a  good  flutist,  and  has  compoeicd  many  works 
for  his  instrumeut.  He  is  also  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent method  tor  the  ftuto,  and  some  useful  ex- 
ercises for  the  same  iustmraent,  Berbiguier's 
compositions  for  the  flute  arc  exccUcnt,  lull  of 
beautiful  passages,  conducted  with  fine  taste, 
knowledge,  ana  correct  judgment,  and  always 
written,  both  for  the  performer  and  the  effect, 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  instrument. 

BERCHEM,  JAQUES  GIACHETTO,  or  JAC- 
QUET  OF  MANTUA,  a  native  of  the  Nether- 
lands, lived  for  a  coumdraablo  time  at  Mantua. 
He  publisliod  motets  oud  various  other  vocal 
mtiaic  of  great  merit  at  Venice,  between  the  years 
1539  and  1561.  S<Hao  of  his  compositions  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

BERG,  a  Gorman,  published  some  piano- 
forte music  in  London  between  the  years  1770 

and  1797. 

BERGER,  LOTUS.  A  celebrated  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Clementi,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1777.  Ho 
published  a  valuable  work,  entitled  **  Douse  Etu~ 
det  pTur  l«  Pianoforte,"  which  is  reprinted  at  de- 
menti's, in  Lcmum.  The  oxorcieoe  are  stated,  in 
dementi's  Catalogue,  to  hold  a  middle  station 
between  facility  and  cxtroino  difficulty.  They 
ore  fingered  by  the  author,  so  as  to  render  them 
of  great  advantage  to  performers  who  have  small 
hands. 

BERGER,  JOHANN  WILHELM  VON,  died 
at  Wittenberg,  in  17fil.  H©  was  professor  and 
doan  of  the  university  there,  and  wrote  several 
works  relative  to  music. 

BERGOGNONI,  BERNARDO.  An  opera 
composer  at  Venice  in  the  beginning  o£  the  last 

century. 

BERGOMUS,  ALEXANDER.    A  composer 

of  nuissGs  in  ld72. 

BERGT.  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLOB  AUGUST, 
o^i|;anist  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Baugen,  was 
bom  at  Frej'bcrg  in  1772.  He  originally  studied 
theology,  but  soon  gave  up  that  pursuit  for  mu- 
sic. Since  the  year  1801,  he  has  published  many 
admired  vocal  compositions  for  the  church,  thea- 
tre, and  chamber.  His  grand  chorus,  "  Christ 
Jesus,"  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  etlecti>-e  over 
performed  in  England.  It  was  sung  u  the  Man- 
chester Fhilhoinumic  Conoiais, 
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BERLIN  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  _  The 
Berlin  Academy  of  Music  was  founded  m  the 
vear  1850,  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Marx,  Dr.  T.  Kullak,  and 
Herr  JnUuB  Stern,  of  Bo-Un,  and  has  neen  rapid- 
ly in  the  estimation  of  the  European  public. 

BERLIN,  JOHANN  DANIEL.  Organist  in 
Norway.  He  published  <<  The  Elements  of  Mu- 
sic," and  Bome  other  didactic  vorka,  at  Copcnha- 

Sen,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He 
icd  about  the  year  177A. 

BERLIOZ,  HECTOR,  the  composer,  was  bom 
at  Cote  St.  Andr<^,  (In^ro,)  in  France,  iu  1803. 
The  Bon  of  a  physician  of  some  local  repute,  he 
was  sent  to  Paris,  alter  completing  bu  collc(;o 
studies,  to  attend  the  courses  in  law.  At  that 
time  h«  knew  little  of  music ;  the  flageolet  and  the 
guitar  were  the  only  instruments  of  which  he  had 
any  notion.  Yet,  though  he  was  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  and  Bcarccly  able  to  decipher  a  few 
notes,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  tiie  art,  and 
Tainly  begged  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  devote 
himself  to  it  exclusively.  In  such  a  capital  the 
temptation  was  not  to  bereuxted ;  so  he  took  the 
matter  into  hU  own  hands,  quitted  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  entered  the  Conservatory.  Hiii  father, 
irritated  at  this  deflance  of  his  authority,  cut  off 
his  supplies,  and  M.  Berlioz  had  no  resource  but 
to  become  a  chorus  siuger  in  the  Dramatic  Gym- 
naidum.  He  longed  to  become  a  compoacr,  and 
by  the  shortest  route.  To  loam  the  piauo,  to  ac- 
custom himsolf  to  reading  music  and  to  the  styles 
of  various  Bchoola  and  masters,  seemed  too  long 
a  tank  lor  him.  Bo^des,  the  music  in  his  head 
bore  little  reiicmbhmce  to  all  this.  For  him  the 
hit)tory  of  his  art  began  with  bimsolf,  and  n'ith 
the  exception  of  the  "  Vestale"  of  Spontini,  which 
made  an  early  and  lasting  impression  on  him,  he 
knew  but  litUe  of  the  celebrated  master-pieces  of 
mnnc,  and  had  but  slight  esteem  ft>r  what  ho  did 
know.  Of  course  studies  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  resolved  to  have  no  master  but  his  own 
experience.  His  first  work  proved  absolutely 
strange  and  unintelligible  both  to  hearers  and 
pcriiormers.  It  was  a  mass  for  four  Toices,  with 
ohorus  and  occhertra.  But  the  ridicule  it  called 
ferth  only  stimulated  him  to  renewed  ardor. 
An  overture  to  "  Waverley."  another  to  a  drama 
called  Lea  FrMCt  Jagea,''  a  "  Concert  de  Sijlphea," 
a  *'  SympAonie  Fattttutit/ue"  an  overture  to  Sbak- 
speare'ii  *'  Tempest,"  scenes  from  Goethe's  "Fautt," 
music  to  some  of  Moore*s  "  Melodies,"  &c.,  marked 
the  development  of  his  tendency.  M.  Yhtia 
(li'om  whom  we  p;lcan  the  above)  expresses  the 
pretty  general  opinion  of  musicians  about  these 
works  in  the  following  eentences ;  — 

"His  thought,  at  first  uncertain,  at  length 
defines  itself,  so  that  you  may  see  that  the  violent 
passions  predominate  in  it,  that  the  genius  of 
mdody  is  fbroign  to  it,  and  that  th»  nuHnet  tf  in- 
ttrumetUal  effecU  is  the  most  [oocious  gift  with 
which  Nature  has  endowed  Berlioz.  Prodigal  to 
him  on  this  side,  she  has  not  given  him  the  wis- 
dom to  keep  him  from  abusing  the  gift.  Effects, 
alwa)-s  effcett !  that  is  what  Berlioz  regards  iu 
music,  and  what  constitutes  three  quarters  of  his 
own  muMc.  It  is  but  justice  to  admit  that  those 
-effects  are  often  happy,  and  would  be  still  more 
so  if  their  author  economized  th^  use.  As  to 
plan,  I  Hnd  not  the  shadow  of  it  in  what  Berlioz 
has  published  up  to  this  date,  (1837.)  Very  dif- 
teeut  in  that  from  BeeUioven,  by  wlum  example 


he  so  often  justifies  hia  own  vagaries,  he  Reems 
never  to  have  comprehended  the  utility  of  a  cer- 
tain periodical  return  of  ideas ;  and  whm  he  re- 
peats them,  it  is  in  a  uniform  and  mouotonnua 
manner.  His  melodies  are  dercnd  of  metre  and  of 
rhythm ;  and  his  harmony  —  a  strange  assemblage 
of  incongruouii  sounds  —  docs  not  always  merit  the 
name.  Moreover,  charm  is  wanting  iu  aU  this, 
because,  entirely  wedded  to  his  thought,  M,  Ber- 
lioz has  not  the  art  of  suspending  itti  counsc  by 
the  introduction  of  unexpected  episodco,  an  mm 
of  genius  in  all  times  have  done,  eqteinally  Beet- 
hoven." 

This  opinion,  however,  is  inr  &om  unanimous. 
Berlioz  had  then,  and  has  still  more  now,  a  large 
party  of  admirers,  composed  of  those  who  are 
charmed  by  what  is  advcnturoUR,  and  free,  and 
new;  those  who  gladly  hail  any  revolution  in 
art;  there  are  more  poets,  painters,  &c.,  than 
musicians  among  them.  BerUoz  competed  sever- 
al tbnes  hetbic  the  Ficnch  Institute  for  the  prize 
in  musical  composition,  and  obtained  the  Rccond 
prize  in  18-2S,  and  the  Unit  in  1830.  Then  he 
wrote  under  the  intqiiration  of  the  cannons  of  the 
ntrolution  of  July,  and  while  the  bullets  struck 
the  Pttku*  dot  A  rU,  whore  he  had  shut  himself  up. 
The  subject  of  the  cantata  which  he  then  com- 
posed was  "  Sardanapalna."  It  was  performed  an 
the  30th  of  October  of  the  same  year,  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  Acadwny  of  Fine  Arts.  As  a 
pensioner  of  government,  he  made  the  tour  to 
Italy ;  but  in  his  state  of  mind,  Italy,  so  fitr  a> 
music  was  concerned,  had  littie  for  huu.  With- 
out even  entering  Germany,  but  preferring  to  fol- 
low out  his  own  plan,  he  returned  soon  to  Paris, 
where,  since  IS3'2,  he  has  repeatedly  given  con- 
certs, bringing  out  liis  own  compositions  with  an 
orchestra  of  unusual  number  and  variety  of  in- 
struments ;  for  thcrnn  lies  his  forte.  M.  Ber- 
Uoz baa  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  Utom- 
ry  writm:  and  critic  upon  music,  in  the  Oasctte 
iiiaiaUs  of  M.  Scblesinger,  and  more  recently  in 
the  Journab  det  Dcbatt.  He  always  pens  a  bril- 
liant article,  and  his  opinions  of  new  works, 
singers,  players,  and  composers,  which  he  seldom 
wimhold:*,  are  utill  widely  copied.  In  1844,  he 
published  a  "Cluneal  Tour  in  Germany  and  Ita- 
ly," in  two  octavo  volumes,  which  is  fiJl  of 
pleasant  musical  criticism  and  goap'p.  Berlios 
has  recently  boon  in  high  favor  with  Lisxt  at 
Weiuiar,  where  all  that  is  new  and  original  in 
music  is  most  encouraged,  and  where  his  opera 
"  Benvenuto  CeUini "  has  been  produced  success- 
fully during  the  past  year.  His  overture  to 
"  Lear,"  and  his  dramatic  s^phony.  *'  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  have  been  the  suDjecta  of  much  dis- 
cusaion  of  late.  The  latter  was  performed,  in  the 
summer  of  18S2,  m  London,  at  the  concerts  of  the 
New  Philharmonic  Society,  the  iirst  season  of 
which  was  signalized  by  the  condnctorship  of 
BerUoz,  who,  among  other  thin^  did  not  fail  to 
bring  out  ^at  great  work  of  Beethoven,  from 
which,  it  seoma,  he  would  &in  date  has  own  artis- 
tic careor,  nomdy,  the  ninth  or  **  Choral "  Sym- 
phony. 

BERLS,  JOHANN  RUDOLPH,  was  bom 
near  Erfurt  in  1758.  He  has  composed  various 
B}-mphoniea,  also  some  vocal  music,  nnce  thft 
year  1780. 

BEBHUDO,  JUAN,  a  Spiiuah  mndciam 
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wrote,  in  the  BUteonth  century,  a  Trork  entitled 
"Ubro  de  la  Decoration  de  Instrumeniot." 

BEIINABEI,  ERCOLE,  the  scholar  anil 
succ&wor  of  Bcncvoli  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
instructor  of  the  Abbste  i>tef&ni,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  maatere  of  harmony  in  the 
ancicut  ecclftdastical  Btyle  of  screntccnth  cen- 
tury. This  composer,  being  invited  by  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  to  Munich,  about  the  year  1650,  entered 
into  the  service  of  that  court,  where  he  continued 
the  n!3t  of  his  Ufe.  A  specimen  of  his  worku 
may  be  seen  in  Stevens's  sacred  music. 

BERNABEI,  GIUSEPPE  ANT.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  after  followinir  hia  father's  steps  in 
the  fttudy  of  coclesiasticai  harmony,  surpasbcd 
him  ciHindeiably  in  melody  and  modulation,  as 
he  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  groat  ndaxation  in 
the  rigor  of  anrfent  roles.  Alter  Bucrccding  his 
as  maetfro  dt  eapeUa  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
riOf  by  whom  he  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
eotueiiifur  auligve,  and  publishing  i^cveral  composi- 
tions for  the  church,  replete  with  mut^ical  science 
of  the  first  class,  he  lived  till  the  year  1732.  cx- 
ten^g  Ilia  existence  to  the  gieat  of  eighty- 
nine. 

BERNACCni.  ANTONIO.  An  Italian  suig- 
er»  engaged  by  liondel,  in  the  yoar  1716,  for  the 
opera  in  London.  This  pcrlbrmer's  voice  secma 
by  nature  to  have  been  feeble  and  defective;  hut 
ho  supplied  the  dcTccts  of  nature  by  so  much  art, 
that  hu  pct£annauro  was  always  much  more  ad- 
mired by  professors  than  by  the  public  in  gener- 
al. He  staid  there  at  first  but  one  year,  after 
which  he  went  bock  to  Italy,  but  returned  in 
1729.  After  quitting  the  tttagc,  Bcrnacchi  estab- 
lished a  school  for  singing  at  Bologna,  where  he 
had  himself  been  educated,  and  where  he  formed 
eereittl  admirable  scholars,  who  rendered  his 
name  and  school  famous. 

BERNjVKB,  ANTON.  Chamber  nuiMdan  to 
the  King  ctf  Prussia  at  Berlin,  in  1791. 

BERNARD,  GIFFARD,  translated  into 
£I^tli<^  in  1779,  Bemetxriedcr's  '•I'leatise  on 
tMn^g."  He  faaa  also  compoaed  aome  Tocal 
music. 

BERNARD!,  BARTOLOMEO,  chamber  mu- 
sician to  the  King  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen, 
in  172(^  na  a  good  Tioliuist  and  compoaer  of 
TDcal  and  instrumental  musio. 

BEBNABDI,  FRANZ,  a  flute  playear  and 
composer  for  his  instrument  in  Austria,  was  bom 
in  1767. 

BERNABDI,  STEFFANO,  ma  a  leaned 
theOTiBt,  aa  well  as  composor  of  masses  and  mad- 
rigals of  a  most  elaborate  and  correct  kind.  He 
flourished  from  1611  to  about  1634,  and  in  1623 
was  chapel-master  of  the  Duomo  at  Verona.  He 
published  a  didactic  work,  called  ■•  Porta  Mun- 
eale"  at  Verona,  in  1616.  This  elementary  tract 
has  the  merit  of  clearness  and  brevity. 

BERNARDI,  FRANCESCO,  commonly  called 
Smetino,  was  an  fcxcellent  soprano  singw,  bom 
at  Sienna  about  the  year  1680>  Hia  cdeb- 
rity  appears  to  have  commenced  at  Dresden,  in 
1719.  Handel,  hearing  of  his  talent,  then  engaged 
him  ibr  his  op^a  in  London,  at  a  la^  salary, 
and  be  made  his  diind  there  in  1721.  Senesdno'a 
Toice  was  considered  on  the  continent  as  a  mezzo 


toprano,  though  in  England  it  was  r^^arded  as  a 
eontraUo.  In  the  year  17'26,  he  was  token  ill,  and 
as  soon  08  he  was  able  to  travel,  went  to  Italy  for 

the  recovery  of  his  health ;  after  remnining  there 
about  two  or  three  years,  he  returned  to  London. 
SencsUio's  voice  waa  penetrating,  clear,  equal, 
and  flexible  ;  his  intonation  was  pure,  his  shako 
pcrrect,  and  ho  was  poculiariy  renowned  for  his 
delivery  <^  TocitatiTe.  In  1739,  Benwino  was  re- 
siding at  Florence.   Ho  died  about  the  year  17M. 

BERNARDINI,  MARCELLO,  caUed  ahw 
Marceth  di  Capua.  A  composer  of  many  operas 
since  the  year  1784,  to  scvoial  of  which  he  also 
wrote  the  words. 

BERNASCOXI,  ANDREA,  of  Verona.  A 
contemporary  of  Hasae.  He  was  long  in  th« 
service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  died  at  Mu- 
nich. Ho  compelled  several  serious  t^eraa 
between  the  years  1741  and  1766. 

BERNER,  ANDREA,  a  violinist  and  com- 
posts' at  Bonn,  waa  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1766. 

BERXHARD,  CHRISTOPU,  a  composer 
and  tenor-singer,  was  chapel-master  to  the  court 
of  Saxtmy.  Ue  died  in  1692.  He  published 
soma  sacntd  music  of  great  science  at  Drosden 
and  Hamburg. 

BERNHARD,  sumamed  L'AUenumd,  or  La 
Teutonique,  a  German  organist,  so  early  as  the 
year  1470  invented  pedals  tbr  the  organ  at 
Venice  —  a  discovery  which  reflects  great  honor 
upon  the  organists  of  his' country,  us  it  implies 
ideois  harmony,  and  e&ets  boj'ond  the  power 
of  human  hands. 

BERNIER,  NICOLAS,  wos  bom  in  the  year 
1664  at  Mantes,  on  the  Seine.  By  his  merit  in 
his  profcauon,  he  attained  to  be  conductor  of  the 
music  at  the  Chapol  of  St.  Stephen,  and  after- 
wards at  that  of  the  King  of  France.  The  regent 
Duke  of  Orleans  admired  his  works,  and  patron- 
ized their  author,  lltlt  mu:tician  died  at  Paris 
in  17^4.  His  five  books  of  cantatas,  aud  songs 
for  one  and  tvro  voices,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  by  Rousseau  and  Fusclier,  have  procured 
him  great  reputation.  There  are,  bcsiuc^,  of  his 
composition,  "Let  NmU  de  Sceauz,"  aud  many  ■ 
motets,  which  are  still  in  great  esteem.  Benilor 
was  a  pupil  of  Coldara,  and  is  regarded  by  M. 
De  la  Borde  as  one  of  the  greatest  contnpontists 
and  fuguists  that  over  existed. 

BERRETARI,  AUREUO,  called  also  Fie- 
tolit  published  a  mass  and  psahns  at  Venice  in 
1656. 

BEBTALL  ANTONIO,  chapel-master  at  Vi- 
enna, was  bom  at  Veroua  in  1605.  He  composed 
much  Tocol  and  instrumental  music. 

BERTANI,  LELIO,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1620, 
was  chapel-master  thae,  and  afterwords  at  Vi- 
enna. He  waa  a  TolnminoDs  oompoaer  of  mad- 
rigals. 

BERTEZEN,  S.VI.VADOR,  an  Italian  com- 
pOFet,  pubUahed  a  work  entitled  "  The  Principles 
of  Music,"  at  Rome,  in  1780. 

BERTUAUD,  or  BERTAUD.  A  violoncellist 
and  scholar  of  Duport,  at  Hamburg,  in  1796. 

BERTHEAUME,  about  1790,  first  violin  at 
the  Comie  Open  at  Paris,  publishod,  nnce  1780, 
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eight  instrumental  works.  Bertheaume  vraa  con- 
ductor at  the  (loncerl  Spiritu^  in  1783.  Some  of 
Ids  pupils — Uiasaet,  fiir  instance — hare  azrivcd 
at  much  celebrity  on  the  violin. 

BERTHOLDO,  SPIMDIO.  A  composer  of 
madrigals  at  Venice  in  1661  and  1662. 

BEKTTN'.  A  composer  of  operas  in  Franco 
between  the  years  1706  end  1720. 

BERTIN.  A  composer  of  instrumental  muaic 
in  London  since  the  year  1793. 

BERTINI,  SALVATORE,  bom  in  the  year 
1721  at  Palonno,  recaved  his  musical  education 
at  ^e  Conserratory  of  La  Fieta,  under  the  cele- 
brated Leo.  He  was  a  skilful  composer.  His 
fixet  works  were  for  the  theatre ;  he  then  com- 
posed church  music,  and  was  succOHsful  in  both 
styles,  his  melodies  beiug  swoct  and  uimplc  in  hli 
dramatic  picccn,  whilst  in  those  for  the  church 
they  were  sublime  and  pathetic  lie  died  at  Pa- 
lermo in  1791. 

BERTINI,  BEKOIT  AUOrSTE.  Bom  at 
Lyons  in  1780.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Clement!  on 
the  piano,  and  published  some  sonatas  in  London. 
Since  hid  return  to  Paris,  in  1806,  he  has  also 
published  some  instrumental  mmdo. 

BERTOLA,  GIOV.  ANTONIO.  A  composer 
of  sacred  music  in  Ibdy  tit  the  boginiung  of  the 
seTcutecnth  century. 

BERTOLDL  An  Italian  composer  of  mad- 
rigals in  the  soventocnth  century. 

BERTOLDL  SIONORA.  A  good  female 
idng(»  in  Handel's  operas,  in  Londoui  in  the  year 
1729. 

BERTOLOTXL  A  oelelsated  ItaHan  singer  in 
the  hitter  half  of  the  lattt  eoitury. 

BERTON,  PIEBRE  MONTAN,  a  celebrated 
French  musician,  waa  taught  music  from  four 
years  of  i^o,  and  at  six  years  old  was  able  to  read 
common  vocal  compositions  at  sight ;  at  twelve 
he  unug  in  the  cathedral  of  Soiilis,  and  occadon- 
oUyplnycd  the  organ.  In  the  year  1714,  he  made 
his  dibtit,  m  a  Bingor,  hX  the  Opera  at  Paris,  which 
situation,  however,  from  the  fiulure  of  some  notes 
'  in  his  voire,  he  did  not  long  hold ;  but  obtained, 
about  two  years  alterwarda,  the  place  of  ehef- 
^orchestro  at  the  Gnuid  Opera.  Here  his  talents 
become  m  couiipicuous,  thnt  he  obtained  succes- 
sively the  othcKi  of  chamber  musician  to  the  king 
and  director  of  the  Oiiero.  P.  M.  Berton  com- 
poiicd  or  mode  coiuddf^Ue  alterations  in  nuic  or 
ten  opera:).  It  was  during  his  direction  that 
Olurk  and  Ficcini  came  to  Fari^  when  the  great 
revolution  in  French  music  was  effected.  Gluck 
had  such  contidcitcc  in  the  talents  nf  Berton,  that 
he  requested  him  to  revise  and  alter  the  dmottc- 
meiU  of  his  •<  Iphtgenie  en  Auiide,"  which  is  still 
neribrmcd  as  Benton  arraugcd  it.  Berton  did  all 
m  hid  power  to  appease  the  putios  of  the  Gluck- 
ists  luid  Ficciuistci,  by  reconciling  the  chic&.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1780. 

BERTON,  HENRI  MONTAN,  son  of  the 

preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1707.  He  was 
taught  music  from  six  years  of  age,  and  entered 
the  Opera  band,  as  a  violini'rt,  at  thirteen.  The 
taste  of  Toung  Berton  was  formed  on  the  models 
constantly  presented  to  him  in  the  performance 
of  the  dramatic  ccnopositious  of  Uluck,  Piccini, 


and  Sacchini.  He  soon  became  anxious  to  com- 
pose an  opera,  although  one  of  hia  masters  in 
composition  hod  given  it  ss  his  opinion  th»t  ho 
would  never  succeed  as  a  dramatic  composer. 
Having  obtained  the  words  of  a  comic  opera, 
"  La  Dame  Iiiciaible,"  he  composed  the  music, 
and  expressing  groat  fear  that  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed, a  female  fncnd  showed  the  manuscript  to 
Sacchini,  who  not  only  decided  in  his  favor,  but 
desired  to  see  the  author,  and  from  that  time  had 
so  tender  a  regard  for  him,  that  he  called  him  his 
son,  and  wai  his  friend  and  guide  till  Sacchini's 
death,  in  1786.  H.  M.  Berton  has  composed 
several  oratorios  for  the  spiritual  conccrttt,  and 
near  thirty  operas,  the  most  admired  of  which  at 
the  present  time  ar^  **  MonioM  et  Stephanie," 
<<  Aline,"  and  "  Fran^oue  de  Foix"  Ho  has  also 
published  sevaul  cantatas,  and  a  great  variety  of 
romances.  On  the  e:4tablitihmcnt*ol'  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Mu'iic,  Berton  was  named  prol'c-.wor  of 
harmony.  3Ie  has  abo  written  Bc%'cral  didactic 
works  of  great  celebrity,  of  which  the  following 
are  tho  titles:  'Mrkr  Gateahgiqite  des  Acoordt," 
"  Methode  sur  tllarmonie,"  and  a  "  Dii^ioutudn 
tw  Im  Aeeorda." 

BERTON,  FRANCOIS,  son  of  the  prceedii^, 
'n-aa  bom  at  Paris  in  1784.  Ho  was  a  good  pian- 
Lst,  and  has  composed  several  romances,  &o.  Died 
in  1832. 

BERTONI,  FERDINANDO,  chapel-nustor 

at  the  Conservatory  of  the  Mendicattii,  at  Venice, 
was  bom  in  1727.  He  was  pupil  of  Padre  Mar- 
tinL  In  the  year  1770,  ho  obtained  great  renown 
by  hia  compobitiou  of  the  opera  of  •'  Orfeo," 
which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Venice.  In  1779,  Bertoni  accompanied 
Pao(^CTotti  to  England ;  howover,  Sacchini  was 
then  in  too  high  tavor  in  London  for  Bortoni  to 
have  much  success.  Few  masters  knew  better 
than  he  the  mechanical  parts  of  their  but^iuota ; 
bis  melody  was  flowing  and  graceful,  though  not 
often  new ;  his  parts  were  clear  and  well  arranged, 
and  his  counterpoint  perrectly  correct ;  still  there 
was  sometime.!  a  pacific  smoothness  in  his  music 
that  bordered  upon  languor.  Upon  the  death  of 
Oaluppi,  in  178o,  Bertoni  was  appointed  chapcl- 
ma.stcr  to  St.  Iiltixk'a  Church  and  the  Ktate  of 
Venice,  the  monit  honorable  and  lucrative  employ-. 
moiit  to  which  a  musical  composer  can  aspire  in 
Italy.  Bortoni  wan  the  master  of  tho  celebrated 
singer  Tcuducci.  Ho  composed  thirty  operas,  the 
words  of  most  of  which  were  writtou  by  Mctos- 
tasio,  ApoDtf^  Zcno,  and  other  eminent  Italian 
poets. 

BERTRAM,  BALTHAS.\R  CHRISTIAN 
FlUEUKICH,  chamber  musician  to  the  Xing  of 
Prussia,  and  a  pupil  of  Graun,  died  iu  1787. 

BERTRAXD,  ANTOXY,  bom  in  Auvergno, 
set  to  music  the  HonRs  of  Ronaard,  the  favorite 
bard  of  France  during  the  reigns  of  Heuty  II., 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henrj-  IIL  He 
published  them  in  four  parts,  in  1578,  under  the 
title  of  *'  Amoun  de  Ronaard." 

BERTUCH.  CARL  VOLKMAR,  was  bom  at 
Erftirt  about  tiie  yoor  1730.  He  was  oiganut  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Berlin,  and  considered  to 
be  a  fine  player  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music 

BERTUCH,  or  BERTOUCH.  GEORO  VON, 
was  bom  in  1668.   Ho  was  a  Danish  goneral 
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officor,  and  eranpoBed  scroral  cuitatas  and  other 
mtuic. 

BERWAI.D,  JOHAXN  FRIEDRICH,  wm 
bom  at  Stockholm  in  1788.  When  between  four 
Riid  five  years  of  ho  played  nt  a  publio  con- 
cert on  a  mnaU  violin.  AAer  that  time  he  rifflted, 
with  hiu  father,  various  courts  of  Europe,  whence 
he  received  medals  and  many  other  marks  of  roy- 
al approbation ;  at  the  same  time  he  prosecuted 
his  studios  in  compositton  and  on  the  piano-forte. 
Seva»l  of  his  instrumental  worlts  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany  since  the  year  1798. 

BESARDUS,  JEAN  BAFHSTE.  A  per- 
former  on  tbo  lute,  and  composor  for  hia  instru- 
ment, at  tiw  eomnumcenient  of  the  sovoutoeoth 
century. 

BE827ECKEIt,  J.  A.  A  celebrated  organist 
and  ehuzch  composer  at  Prague  in  tho  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BESOZZI,  JOSEPH.  A  mnacian  at  Parma 
In  the  Utter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceutnry. 

BESOZZI,  JEROME,  bom  at  Parma  in  1712. 
was  bassoon  player  to  the  court  of  Sardinia  from 
the  year  1730.  He  went  with  his  brother  Alex- 
ander to  Paris  for  a  short  time,  where  they  were 
heard  with  the  greatest  applause.  The  two 
brothers  subsequently  lived  together  at  Turin 
till  their  death. 

BESOZZI,  ANTOINE,  brother  of  tho  two 
pieceding,  was,  in  1753,  a  performer  on  the  haut- 
t>oy  at  the  chapel  at  Dresden.  He  died  at  Turin 
in  17S1.  Be  performed,  at  different  times,  at  tho 
principal  courts  of  Europe. 

BESOZZI,  OAETAX,  brother  of  the  three 
preeedinut  -wna  bom  at  Parma  in  1727,  and  first 
entered  the  eervice  of  the  court  of  Naples  as  per- 
former on  ^o  hautboy,  and  subsequently  held 
tho  (tame  situation  at  the  court  of  France.  His 
playing  was  much  admired  in  London  about  the 
year  1793. 

BESOZZI.  CHARLES,  son  of  Autoine  BesoK- 
n,  was  bom  at  Drcodtm.  He  was  also  a  perform- 
er on  tho  hautboy. 

BESSEL,  A.  M.  S.  E.  VON,  published  sorao 
instrumental  music  in  Germany,  between  tho 
yenrs  1790  and  1793. 

BESSER,  T.  G.  An  organist  at  Halberstadt, 
and  composer,  between  tho  years  1779  and  17S4. 

BESSON,  or  BESON,  a  French  compoocr, 
pul^hed  some  sonatas  at  Paris  iu  1729. 

BETinSY,  a  French  composer,  published,  in 
1752,  a  treatiflc  entitlud  ■■  An  Explanation  of  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Music,  accordinjj  to  tho 
now  IHscovcrics."  The  author  has  availed  him- 
self of  Ramcau's  principles.  It  is  a  work  of  little 
merit. 

BEITS,  ARTHUR,  was  bom  in  lincoln- 
ahire.  He  roctsved  instructions  of  Hindmanh 
and  Viotti  on  the  violin,  and  of  Eley,  l)us»ck, 
and  Steibelt,  in  tho  theory  of  music  ;  ho  also  de- 
rived great  benefit  from  the  friendly  lessons  of 
Rnsiieli,  and  from  his  long  practice  and  expe- 
rience, may  be  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  prodcnt  day.  The  best  compo- 
sitions of  A.  Betts  are  as  follows :  "'Xlirco  Sona- 
tas for  Piano-forte  andVioliui"  "A  Buot  for 


two  Performers  on  tho  Piano-forte;"  "Set  of 
Duets  for  Violin  and  Violoncello  ;"  "  Set  of  Duets 
(easy)  for  Violin  and  Tenor;"  "A  Sonata  for 
Piano-forte,  (violin  .obligato,)  and  Violoncello 
(ad  lib.;")  "A  Divertimento  for  Piono-forto  and 
Violin;"  "Audouto  for  Vit^in  Obl^to,  with 
second  Violin,  Alto,  and  Bass."  He  has  also  com- 
posed some  songs,  and  arranged  pieces,  amongst 
which  is  the  much  admired  "  Overture  to  uie 
Men  of  Prometheus,"  by  Beethoven,  aixanj^ 
as  a  quintet  for  two  violins,  alto,  flutc>  and  vio- 
loncello. 

BEITF,  JEAN  LE,  publiehed  at  Palis,  in 
1739,  a  treatise  on  church  music 

BEUEHUSIUS,  FRIEDERICTJS.  A  writer 
on  music  in  the  latter  part  of  the  uxteonth  cen- 
tury. 

BEUTHNER,  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  direct- 
or of  tho  music  at  Riga,  was  born  at  Hamburg 
ia  1693.  HepnhUsbed  acantataat  lUgain  1717. 

BETJTLER,  JOHANN  GEORG  BERN- 
HARD.  Director  of  tho  Musical  Academy  at 
Berlin,  and  composer  of  piano-forte  music.  He 
was  both  an  e&ccUent  pianist  and  vioUiiist. 

BEVEIUNI,  FRANCESCO,  one  of  tho  oldest, 
and  probably  iho  first,  dramatic  composers,  lived 
at  Borne  about  the  year  IISO. 

BEVIN,  ELWAY,  a  musician  eminontiy 
skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  practical  composition, 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Ho  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  had 
been  educated  under  Tallis,  upon  whose  recom- 
mendation it  was,  that,  in  1589,  he  was  sworn  in 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  oh^d;  from 
whence  he  was  expcUed  in  1637,  it  being  dis- 
covered that  he  adhered  to  the  Romish  com- 
munion. Ho  was  also  organist  of  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral, but  forfeited  that  employment  at  tho  same 
time  mth  his  place  in  tho  chapel.  Child  (after- 
words  Dr.)  was  his  scholar.  He  hai  eompoeed 
sundry  services,  and  a  few  anthems.  Before  B«- 
vin's  time,  the  precepts  for  tho  compowtion  of 
canons  were  known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird.  Watn- 
housc,  and  Fanner  were  eminently  skilled  in  this 
most  abstruse  part  of  musical  practice.  Every 
canon,  as  given  to  tho  public,  was  a  kind  of 
enigma.  Compositions  ca  this  description  were 
sometimes  exhibited  ia  tho  form  of  a  cross,  some- 
times in  that  of  a  circle ;  there  is  now  one  extant, 
rc:<cmbling  a  horizontal  sundial ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion (as  it  was  called)  of  a  canon,  which  was  the 
resolving  it  into  its  elements,  and  reducing  it  into 
score,  was  deemed  a  work  of  almost  as  great  dif- 
ficult as  tho  ori^nal  eomponthm.  But  Bevin, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  students, 
generously  commimlcated  tho  result  of  many 
gears'  study  and  experience,  in  a  treatise  which 
IS  highly  commended  by  all  who  have  taken  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  it.  lliis  book  was  published 
iu  1631,  (Ito.,)  and  dedicated  to  Goodman,  Bishop 
of  Ghmcostor,  with  tho  following  tide :  **  A  briefe 
and  shtnt  Instruction  of  the  Art  of  Muaicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  discant  of  all  proportions  that 
are  in  use ;  very  noceeaary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attain  to  knowledge  in  the  Art ;  and 
may,  by  practice,  if  they  sing,  soon  bo  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  Parts,  and  also  to 
compose  all  sort  of  Canons  that  are  usuall  by 
those  directions,  of  two  or  three  Parts  in  one  upon 
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the  plain  Song."  The  rules  contftined  in  this 
book  for  composition  in  general  are  very  brief ; 
but  for  the  composition  of  canons  there  ore  in  it 
n  Taricty  of  examples  of  almost  all  the  possible 
forms  in  which  they  ore  capable  of  being  con- 
structed, even  to  the  extent  of  sixty  parts. 

BEYER,  a  German,  invented  at  Paris  a  new 
kind  of  piauo-fbrte,  with  glass  instead  of  strinsa. 
Franklin  called  it  the  giaat'chord.  It  was  pub- 
licly exhibited  at  Paris  in  1785,  uid  has  Buice 
been  used  in  diamatio  musio  on  Bome  particular 
occasions. 

BEYEH,  JOnAXN  SAMUEL,  director  of 
lauaic  at  ^eybt^g,  published  several  vocal  works 
between  the  years  1703  and  1730. 

BI.  A  syllable  applied  in  tolmisatbn,  by  ihe 
Spaniards,  to  the  note  B  natural,  called  by  other 
nations  n. 

BIANCA.   (1.)   A  minim,  or  half  scmibrevc. 

BIANCARDI,  VINCEXZO.  An  opera  com- 
poser at  Florence  in  1790. 

BIANCITETTA.  A  celebrated  female  singer 
in  one  of  the  conservatories  at  Venice,  in  1800. 
Ilaydn  is  said  to  havo  wiitten  his  "  AriadM  "  tor 
her. 

BLAJfcm,  PIETRO  Aia'ONIO.  A  cele- 
brated composer  at  Venice  between  the  years 
1571  and  1009. 


BIANCin,  GITTIJO  CESMtE. 
of  motets  at  Venice  in  1620. 


A  composer 


BIANCUI.  GIOV.  ANTONIO,  a  writer  on 
subjects  connected  with  music,  died  at  Bome  in 
1768. 

BIAN'Cin,  GIOVANNI.  An  instnuneutal 
compofter  at  Milan  about  the  year  1710. 

BIANCHI,  ANTONIO,  a  singer  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Milan  in  17o8,  and  saug  at 
various  courts  of  Europe  until  the  year  1793, 
when  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  compoecd  Bcvcral 
Italian  intermezzi,  lie  quitted  Berlin  in  the  year 
1797,  and  subsequently  visited  various  of  the 
groat  to%viiB  in  Genuany.  llis  compositions  are 
all  vocal,  and  for  the  most  part  dramatic. 
Among  his  operas  arc  "  La  lieduction  de  Paris," 
performed  at  Paris ;  "  La  Mart  Marie,"  alao  at 
Paris  t  "  Castore  e  PoUuce,"  at  Florence ;  "  Caio 
Mario;"  "  Demofoonte  "  Arhace  ;"  "  Piratno  e 
Tisbe  ;"  "  Scipiotte  Africano  ;"  "  Artancrse  ;  " 
"Pisarro;"  and  " B  Ritratlo;"  all  for  Naples. 

BL\NCHI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  at  Cremo- 
na, lie  composed  either  Hfty-seven  or  fifty-eight 
outiro  operas,  benidcs  a  considerable  quantity  of 
church  and  other  music.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
for  Pacchierotti  and  Moichesi,  and  some  of  his 
operas  remain  in  public  estimation,  and  were 

tierformcd,  both  in  Italy  and  in  England,  at 
east  as  often  as  those  of  any  other  master.  He 
composed  his  *'  Ditertor  Francheaa  "  at  Venice  in 
1785,  which  obtained  its  celebrity  in  the  follow- 
ing manner ;  Pacchierotti  performed  the  part  of 
the  deserter,  and  in  the  proper  costume  of  a 
French  soldier.  The  dress  of  common  life  had 
never  before  been  seen  upon  the  opraa  stage,  and 
BO  shocked  was  the  classical  taste  of  the  Venotiona 
ct  this  innovation,  that  they  actnally  refused  the 
piece  a  fiiir  headng.   It  happened,  however,  that 


some  royal  personage,  passing  through  Venice, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  this  opera,  and  in 
deference  to  him,  the  music  suffered  no  iuterrup- 
tion ;  their  rapture  was  equal  to  ihax  first  un- 
warrantable disgust,  and  the  poor  diKcarded 
"  Diserlor  "  became  a  reigning  favorite.  Biunehi 
wrote  the  first  opera,  both  for  Storacc  and 
for  Billington,  "  Caatorc  e  PoUuce "  for  the  for- 
mer, and  "  Inez  di  Casiro  "  for  the  latter.  His  forte 
lay  in  fine  expression.  Though  his  "  Merope  "  (the 
beat  of  his  works)  displays  how  thoroughly  he  un- 
dei'stood  the  use  of  instruments,  his  accompani- 
ments were  rather  natural  and  easy  than  recherchet. 
lie  went  hand  in  hand  ■with  the  style  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Paesicllo,  Cimarosa,  S;c.,  preferring 
simplicity  to  the  more  compUcatcd  cflecbi  intro- 
duced by  the  Germans.  His  "  Semiramitle  "  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  cliosen  by  Banti  for 
her  dibui  in  England,  when  it  had  an  extraor- 
dinary run.  l"he  &me  of  hia  success  induced 
the  managers  to  send  for  him  to  England,  where 
he  remained  till  Oie  end  of  hia  life.  Bianchi  was 
previously  engaged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  but  his 
residence  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  was  pre- 
vented by  the  death  of  that  great  personage.  It  is 
said  that  the  emperor,  having  desired  bis  presence 
at  some  town  in  Italy,  after  conversing  mth  him 
near  two  hours  with  great  fiuniliarity,  at  length 
questioned  him  as  to  jus  willingness  to  settle 
at  Vienna.  Bianchi  assented,  and  an  engagement 
was  formally  made  out  by  the  Austrian  minister 
at  Venice.  He  had  just  read  the  paper  of  liia  ap- 
pointment, when  neu'S  of  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror was  brought  him,  and  his  good  fwtnne 
dietl  with  the  prince.  We  may  relate  an  anec- 
dote which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of 
this  composer's  talents.  "While  Ilaydn  was  in 
England,  he  assured  Bianchi  that  whenever  the 
accidents  of  life  disturbed  his  temper,  he  kept  one 
leaf  of  Biouchi's  works  tunted  doicn  for  rel'ereuco ; 
to  this  ho  always  resorted,  and  it  never  iailcd  to 
restore  his  scnmity. 

As  a  learned  contrapuntist,  Bianchi  ranked 
high,  and  a  great  work  of  his  on  the  theory  of 
music  remained  unpublished  at  his  death,  in  the 
haudi  of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lacy.  ITic  entire  work 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  editor  of  the 
"  Quarterly  MuidcBl  Review,"  with  permission  to 
publish  extracts.  A  scries  of  these  will  be  found 
in  the  above  work,  commencing  at  voL  iL  p.  'li. 

BIANCHI,  J.  M.  C,  was  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin.  As  a  musician,  both  prao- 
tical  and  theoretical,  he  has  not  often  oeen 

excelled ;  and  in  other  respects  he  was  a  highly 
accomplished  scholar.  His  manuscripts  consist 
of  Italian  operas,  EngUsh  canzonets,  >'iolin  con- 
certos, &c.  This  cxcellcut  musician  died  at 
Neuilly,  near  Paris,  m  1802,  aged  only  t^'enty- 
sevcn  years. 

BIANCIARDI,  FRANCESCO.  An  Italiaii 
composer  of  madrigals  about  the  year  1S90. 

BIBER.  HENRY  JOHN  FRANCIS,  vice 
chapcl-moster  to  the  Bishop  of  Saltzburg,  pub- 
lished in  1681  B  set  of  solos  for  a  violin  and 
bass.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  amongst  the 
fixst  violin  players  of  his  time ;  and  his  solos 
are  the  most  difficult  and  hincifnl,  says  Dr. 
Bumey,  of  any  music  of  the  same  period.  One 
of  the  pieces  is  written  on  throe  staves,  as  a  score 
ibz  two  violins  and  baas,  but  meant  to  bo  played  In 
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double  stops.  Others  are  played  in  different 
tunings  of  fourths  end  fifths,  as  for  a  treble 
▼ioL  A  fiecoud  work  by  this  musician,  entitled 
"  Fidicinium  saero-profanunt,"  ConsLsts  of  twelve 
Bonata-*,  in  fouf  and  flTO  partn,  to  be  played  on 
three  uutruments ;  and  a  third,  **  Harmonica  arti- 
Jteiemt-arioaOf"  publiahed  at  Nuremberg,  consiiits 
of  pieces  of  sercn  parts,  to  be  played  on  three  in- 
BtnimcDts. 

BIDEAU,  BOMIXIQTJE,  pnbUshed  an  es- 
teemed method  for  the  violoitccllo,  and  some 
other  in^-trumental  ivorks,  since  the  year  1790. 

BIEGO,  PAOLO.  A  Veuetiau  dramatic  com- 
pouer  between  the  yenm  1680  and  1090. 

BI-EQCAL  THIRD.  A  name  given  by  Earl 
Stanhope,  in  h«  "  IViuciplKi  of  the  Science  of 
T«ninf[,"  to  intcrrala,  two  of  which,  added  to 
a  major  third,  make  up  an  octave  ;  consequently 
two  of  them  equal  a  minor  Bixth. 

BIEKEY,  GOTTLOB  BEXEBICTUR,  ohapel- 
maatcr  and  ehef-^ orchatre  at  the  theatre  at  Bre«- 
lau,  waa  bom  at  I)rc«deu  in  1772.  lie  composed 
ncnr  twenty  opcrcttait,  and  much  other  instru- 
mental Budrcwal  mutdc. 

BIFERI,  NICOLAS,  of  the  Neapolitan  school 
of  musicians,  was  bom  at  Naplca  m  1730.  'I*hc 
chATactori-ttics  (rf  his  stylo  wf  compoedtion  arc 
fiurUity  and  good  taatc.  After  Icftving  a  favor- 
able impreiiuon  of  his  talents  in  Italy,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  a  chapcl-ma.iter. 
Ho  then  publLihed  a  work  entitled  "  Traiit  tie 
MiaiqMobregi,"  in  which  the  arts  of  dinging,  ac- 
companiment on  the  piano-forte,  compwition,  and 
fugue  are  well  taught,  in  laagiuage  remarkable 
for  its  perspicuity. 

BIFFL  GIUSEPPE.  A  composer  at  Milan  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Many  madrigals  of  his 
compoidtion  were  publiahed  Wwecn  the  years 
1582  and  1600. 

BIFFI.  DON  ANTONIO,  a  Venetian  chapel- 
maater  to  the  Connrrotory  of  the  Mendicant!, 
composed  aome  oratorios,  &o.,  in  1704. 

BIOAGLIA.  DON  BIOGENIO,  a  Venetian 
Bcnodictino,  composed  some  osntatas  imd  other 
music  about  the  year  1720. 

BIOATTI,  CARLO,  one  of  fb}  best  puiuls  of 
Padre  Mattet,  and  also  of  Zingardii,  was  born  at 
Mibm  in  1778.  He  has  pnblisned  nearly  twenty- 
five  works  of  masses,  motets,  and  airs  with  varia- 
tions. Ue  is  said  to  show  in  his  works  a  profound 
knowledge  of  harmony. 

BIGGS.  A  celebrated  English  composer  of 
songs  and  canzonets.  Ue  was  a  particular  ^cnd  of 
Mrs.  Opie,  and  set  much  of  her  poetry  to  music. 
Among  his  publications  are  a  coUectiou  of 
Hindoo  airs,  and  a  rolloction  of  Welsh  airs, 
the  words  of  both  by  Mrs.  0[»e.  Big^  ranked 
very  high  m  En^and  as  a  teacher. 

BIHLER,  FRANZ.  Chapel-master  at  Augs- 
burg. Uc  published  much  vocal  and  instru- 
mental muac  between  the  years  1792  and  1808. 

BIHLER,  GREG0RIU8.  A  composer  at 
Donawert,  in  Gennany.  Some  of  his  music  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  m  the  year  1796. 

BILUNGS,  WILLIAM.  For  one  hundrod 
■nd  fittj  yean  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 


at  Plymouth,  no  native  son  of  New  England  had 
attempted  musical  composition.  This  distinction 
was  reserved  for  WilUom  Billings,  a  native  of 
Boston,  whose  works  were  so  much  admired  in 
his  day,  and  so  much  neglected  afterwards.  lie 
was  binn  October  7,  1746,  and  died  in  Boston, 
September  26, 1800,  aged  fifty- four.  He  was  the 
author  of  six  distinct  pubhcations,  namely:  1. 
"The  Xew  England  rsfdm  Singer,"  108  pages, 
published  October  7,  1770;  2.  "The  Singing 
Master's  Assistant,"  102  pages,  pubhshed  1778, 
being  an  abridgment  of  the  former  work ;  3. 
"Music  in  Miniature,"  32  pages,  12mo.,  pub- 
lished 1779  —  this  is  principidly  a  collection,  con- 
taining seventy-four  tunes,  thirty-one  now  and 
original,  and  thirty-two  from  his  former  books, 
and  eleven  old  standard  European  tunes ;  4. 
"The  Psalm  Singer's  Am>isement,"  103  pages, 
pubUshed  1781;  d.  "  The  Suifolk  Harmony,"  66 
pages,  pnhlLihed  17S6;  0.  "The  Continental 
Harmony,"  190  pages,  publiahed  1794.  These, 
with  a  low  separate  anthems,  viz.,  "  Except  the 
Lor<l  build  the  house,"  &c. ;  "Mourn,  mourn, 
ye  Saints,"  &c. ;  "  l*he  Lord  is  risen 'from  the 
dead,"  &c. ;  "  Jesus  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead,"  &c.,  comprise  all  his  published  compo- 
sitions; aud,  excepting  the  clcvoi  Entopean 
tunes  above  mentioned,  the  whole  were  his  own. 
Billings  was  of  humble  origin,  and  by  occupation 
a  tanner.  His  opportunities  for  education  of  any 
kind  were  small,  and  his  literary  acquirements  of 
course  scant.  He  had  littie  knowledge  of  coun- 
terpoint, having  seen  probably  no  work  on  the 
science  or  rules  of  harmony,  except,  perhaps^ 
Tan8ar*B  Grammar,  a  very  meagre  and  imperfect 
treatise  ;  but  his  love  oi  music  and  skill  in  the 
art  of  singing  were  early  manifested,  and  even  in 
youth  he  became  a  popular  singing  master,  and 
bcf^  to  compose,  and  commenced  his  first  pub- 
lication while  quite  young.  Tha  English  publi- 
cations by  W.  Tansur,  A.  WiUiams,  3.  Arnold, 
W.  Knapp,  and  i,  Stephenson,  had  found  thdr 
way  across  the  Atlantic  about  the  time  ho  camo 
on  the  stage.  The  lovers  of  psalmody  here,  who 
hod  from  their  youth  heard  nothing  but  the  slow, 
isochronous  uotos  of  the  very  few  old  church 
tunes  introduced  in  tlicir  day  in  the  country, 
very  gladly  accepted  the  more  Uvfdy  and  spirited 
airs  which  these  authors  offered  them.  Billings 
was  foremost  in  adopting  the  new  stj-lo,  and 
formed  his  taste  and  took  his  cue  in  his  com- 
positions &om  such  tunes  as  the  third  psalm, 
thirty-fourth  psalm,  Milford,  Christmas  Hymn, 
and  many  other  similar  fuguing  and  Uvcly  com- 
positions, then  just  becoming  popular.  His 
works  were  of  course  eagerly  adopted,  and  aU. 
the  cdd  sacred  melodies,  howev^  before  approved 
and  established,  were  entirely  laid  aside  for  many 
yeara.  Those  who  succeeded  and  imitated  him 
carried  this  style  and  taste  to  a  still  greater 
extreme.  This  music,  therefore,  so  much  rid< 
iculed  by  some,  and  called,  in  derision,  the 
American  or  Yankee  style,  had  not  its  origin,  as 
has  been  already  suggested,  on  this  side  the 
water.  England  abounded  at  that  time  with  the 
same  flashy  composition.  Yoliunes  were  there 
published,  and  are  etill  extant,  in  which  not  a 
single  solid  tuno  can  be  Ibuod,  not  one,  of  any 
description,  which  has  found  its  way  into  any 
respectable  collection  of  music  there  or  here* 
Hious^  thdr  harmony  may  be  more  ctnrocC,  tbe 
melo£iBs  bear  no  iiMr|>ii"'™  with  those  of  BUr 
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linga,  who  therefore,  in  thia  respect  at  least,  for 
exceeded  his  models.  His  firet  publication  was 
exceedingly  deficient  in  all  the  constituent  requi- 
sites of  good  melody,  aa  vdl  as  good  hazmouy, 
and  pardcnlarly  as  to  accent.  It  will  not  hcaf 
criticism,  and  it  may  amuse  the  reader  to  sec  the 
remarks  of  the  author  himself  on  his  own  work, 
lu  the  preface  to  his  second  publication,  he  said, 
«  Kind  reader,  no  doubt  you  remember  that  about 
ten  years  ago  I  published  a  book,  entitled  •  The 
New  Englaiul  Fsalm  SiuRCr ; '  and  truly  a  luoet 
masterly  jierformance  I  tiien  thought  it  to  be. 
How  lavish  was  I  of  encomiums  on  this  my 
iniant  production  !  Said  I,  Thou  art  my  Reuben, 
my  first  bom,  the  bef^inuing  of  my  strcu^h  ;  but 
to  my  great  mortification  I  soon  diGCOvered  it 
was  licubcn  in  the  sequel,  and  Reuben  all  over. 
I  have  dlticovcred  that  many  pieces  were  never 
■worth  my  ^printing  or  your  inspection."  Of 
course,  ill  his  second  work,  which  at  length  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "Billings's  Beet,"  and  which 
professed  to  bo  an  abridgment  of  the  first,  ho 
omitted  altogether  a  great  proportion  of  the 
tunes,  and  amended  very  much  those  he  retained, 
particularly  in  the  point  of  accent,  lliis  work, 
as  well  as  his  fourth,  called  the  "  raalm  iSinger's 
Amusement,"  became  very  pt^ular,  and  no  other 
music  for  many  years  was  heard  throughout  New 
England.  Many  of  the  New  England  soldiers, 
who,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  were  en- 
camped in  the  Southern  States,  had  many  of  his 
popular  tunes  by  heart,  aud  frequently  amused 
themselves  by  singing  them  in  camp,  to  the 
delight  of  all  who  heard  them.  A  gentleman  in 
Fhihtdclphia,  distinguished  tor  his  great  Utontry 
attainments,  as  well  as  for  his  musical  taste,  often 
spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  he  enjoyed  from  this 
source  during  that  period,  and  said  that  the  name 
of  ]^illings  hod  been  dear  to  him,  and  associated 
with  the  happiest  xecoUoctions  ever  since.  Bil- 
lings posaeascd  something  also  of  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  as  well  as  of  music,  and  was  the  autlu)r 
of  many  of  the  worda^  as  well  as  the  tunes,  ho 
published,  lliofollowiug 'words  set  to  "Chester" 
were  his  own :  — 

"Let  Irranll  ibakc  their  IrOD  rod, 
_  And  Slavery  clank  hw  aallinK  etialiit  I 
We'll  ftsrllMm  unit  wctnuttnOod  — 
New  Emlanil'a  Uod  fbnrei  idgni." 

Ho  was  a  zealous  patriot  also,  and  much  attached 
to  Governor  Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  was  also  a  great  lover  and  performer  of 
pealmody ;  and  it  is  mthin  the  recollection  of  many 
now  living,  that  that  venerable  statesman  uni- 
fomly  yraa  seated  at  church  in  the  singing  choir. 
One  secret*  no  doubt,  of  the  vast  popularity  Bil- 
lings's works  obtained,  was  the  patriotic  ardor 
they  breathed.  The  words  above  quoted  are  an 
example,  and  "Chester,"  it  is  said,  was  fre- 
quently heard  from  every  fife  in  the  New  Eng- 
land ranlu.  The  spirit  of  the  revolution  was 
also  manifcflt  in  his  "  Lamentation  over  Bos- 
ton," his  "  Retrospect,"  his  "  Independence," 
his  "  Columbia,"  as  well  as  his  "  Chester,"  and 
many  other  pieces.  Finally,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  Billings's  mutiic,  and  howe%-er  deficient 
it  may  now  be  thought  to  be  in  good  taste  as 
well  as  in  many  other  respects,  it  certainly  gave 
groat  delight  in  its  day,  and  many  now  living, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hoax  it  in  their  youth, 
•ra  much  inclinod  to  prefer  it  to  the  more  clsb- 
onte  and  learned  muas  of  the  present  time. 


And  who  can  wonder  that,  after  an  age  of  stow, 
dull,  monotonous  singing  in  our  churches,  con- 
fined at  the  samo  time  to  half  a  do;:en  tbread- 
bazo  tunes,  ooz  congregations  should  have  been 
electrified  and  delighted  witli  jthe  chanting, 
song-like,  spirited  stylo  "which  Billings  intro- 
duced? Besides,  the  manner  of  pcri'ormanco 
should  be  considered.  In  the  old  way,  tunes 
worcae^  and  struck  up  by  the  chorister  at  random; 
without  tuning  fork  or  pitch  pipe,  and  performed 
by  rote,  and  of  course  often  wiUiout  twie  or  time  ; 
while  the  now  could  be  performed  only  by  those 
who  had  been  instructed  in  schools  and  in  the  art 
of  singing.  Billings,  therefore,  may  justly  bo 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  reformer,  and  as  hav- 
ing given  a  new  impulse  to  mu^ic  generally  in 
our  country.  Had  he  lived  at  the  pr&wnt  day* 
with  the  superior  advantages  for  obtaining  musi- 
cal skill  anci  science  now  enjoyed,  or  had  he  lived 
in  any  other  period,  there  in  uo  reason  to  doubt 
ho  would  have  been  as  much  di:3tiugnished  as  he 
was  in  his  o^vn  ;  and  though  liis  name  and  muric 
(aa  iraproveracnt  in  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
art  advanced)  soon  declined,  and  wore  almost 
entirely  out  of  date,  yet  wo  now  begin  to  see 
both  his  name  and  hii  melodies  making  their 
way  again  into  respectable  notice  and  tho  best 
collectiot^  There  is  fbihion  oven  in  music. 
The  stylo  and  taste  of  one  period  have  no  chazras 
at  another.  So  wo  look  in  vain  into  the  music  of 
the  earliest  antiquity  for  tho  wonderful  effects  as- 
cribed to  it.  So  is  It  also  i^-ith  the  taster  of  the 
difTcreut  nations  at  the  some  period ;  what  -pte- 
vails  in  one  is  'without  intcrost  iu  another.  The 
fiigues  and  divisions,  once  so  common  and  prev- 
alent, and  which  abounded  even  to  disgust  and 
satiety  in  former  days,  particularly  iu  our  Amer- 
ican composition,  and  which  sd-^'cd  finally,  no 
less  than  their  violation  of  the  rules  of  harmony, 
to  cast  them  into  the  shade  of  neglect  and  de- 
rision, are  now  much  disused  and  out  of  fashion. 
In  tMs  respect  we  have  gone  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. Very  few  fugues  or  divisions  are  admit- 
ted, into  church  music  at  least,  and  sparingly 
into  any  other.  "Within  the  last  twenty  years 
much  taB  bocu  done  to  restore  a  bettor  taste,  and 
introduce  a  better  kind  of  music  among  us.  Tho 
struggle  has  been  to  banish  the  fuguing  and 
firivolous  airs  which  deluged  the  country,  uid  in 
doing  it  we  have  returned  too  for,  perhaps,  to- 
wards the  exclusive  use  of  the  old  tuncj  with 
notes  of  equal  length,  and  to  the  plain  chant. 
This  cannot  lost,  aud  tho  want  of  more  exciting 
and  animating  melodies  in  our  churclies  bcguis 
to  be  maiiil'csted,  and  must  and  'will  bo  gra tilled. 
Besides,  they  want  a  more  distinctive  imaracter. 
To  the  great  majority  of  every  audience  all  tunes 
seem  too  much  alike.  Modcru  hai'mouy  being 
restricted  to  a  few  simple  rules,  -which  aiao  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  tho  luclodicj  tltcmsdves, 
and  the  time  and  measure  of  our  sacred  music 
having  settled  down  into  a  slow  and  solemn  uni- 
formity, it  requires  some  practical  acquaintance 
"with  miuio  to  distinguish  one  tune  from  another, 
A  greater  variety  and  more  characteristic  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  called  for.  Billings's  melodies 
were  certainly  many  of  them  very  good,  and  he 
generally  gave  something  of  an  air  to  the  boss 
and  intonucdiato  parts,  lliis  led  him  often 
into  errors  in  his  harmony,  such  as  tho  unneces- 
sary omission  of  Hie  third,  conseouti\'0  ^htha 
and  fifths,  and  ponnitting  the  inner  and  ialiaiior 
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parts  to  traiugress  their  proper  Hmita.    These  ] 
mad  other  ruloa  of  harmony  and  progression  were  . 
not,  howercr,  much  known  or  promulgated  with 
UB  in  his  timcb    Correct  mudcal  jnammaxa  wore  I 
then  unknown  in  New  England.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  ho  had  genius  and  talent,  which 
would  in  any  age,  prooably,  have  distiuguLihed 
him,  and  raided  him  above  his  contcmporariee  ; 
and  he  mu£it  be  allowed  the  merit  of  exciting 
a  mutdcal  spirit,  which  gave  to  Xcw  England  an 
impubse  that  is  felt  even  to  this  day. 

BILLIXGTOX,  ELIZABETH.  This  cclo- 
biated  ungcr,  muBleion,  and  piano-forte  player, 
was  a  daughter  of  WnchBcll,  a  native,  wo  be- 
lieve, of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  She  was  bom  in 
England  about  the  year  1770.  Her  moUier,  who 
was  a  fiingcff  of  B<Hne  eminonco,  died  vhile  her 
offiipring,  Mr.  C.  WcichboU,  the  celebrated  violin- 
isX,  and  Mrs.  Biiliu|cton,  wore  young.  These 
children  were  trained  to  music  at  iho  earliest 
possible  age,  and  e%'eu  performed  on  the  piano- 
forte and  violin  for  the  benelit  of  Mrs.  Weichaell, 
at  the  Haymarkct  Theatre,  at  six  yean  old.  lier 
first  master  vas  Sdmettu:,  on  excellent  teacher 
of  the  piano-forte,  and  her  father  superintended 
her  mu.'ucal  education  with  a  degree  of  Bovvrity 
that  could  Rcaiccly  be  justified  even  by  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupil.  Few  persons  have  attained 
the  perfection  that  Miss  Weichsell  reached  upon 
this  inatrumcnt.  At  fourteen  she  came  betbrc 
the  public  as  a  tdnger,  at  Oxford,  and  at  sixtoen 
mamod  ib.  BiDington,  then  a  performer  on  the 
double  bass,  vho  carried  her  immediately  to 
Dublin,  where  sho  commenced  her  theatiicol 
career  in  the  opera  of  "  Orpheus  and  Eurj'dice." 
llcre,  perhaps,  for  the  only  period  of  her  life,  she 
was  doomed  to  sufKr  mortification,  in  the  greater 
applause  and  respect  obtainod  by  Miss  Wheeler, 
a  singer  much  inferior  to  herself;  and  such  was 
the  effect  on  the  ardent  mind  of  Mrs.  Billington, 
that  it  had  nearly  been  the  occasion  of  her  leav- 
ing the  stage  in  disgust.  The  reputation  of  Miss 
Wheeler  procured  her  an  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  for  three  years.  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  followed  her  to  London,  and  no  sooner  hod 
she  arrived,  than  Mr.  Harris,  the  proprietor,  and 
Mr.  Lewis,  the  managf»',  waited  upon  her  with  a 
jHopoeal  to  play  three  nights.  So  short  a  trial 
sho  positively  refused,  expressing  her  desire  to 
subHtituto  twelve  nights,  under  the  apprehension 
that  her  too  anxious  solicitude  to  please  her 
countrymen  mi^t  defeat  her  fiznt  eflbrts.  Such, 
indeed,  was  h^  distrust,  that  she  considered  this 
as  a  final  experiment ;  and  she  had  determined,  in 
the  event  of  any  liEiilure,  cither  in  the  ease  of 
Belf-posiM!8Qion  or  of  deficiency  of  powcm  and  at- 
tainments, to  quit  the  pro!:c-.;sion  of  an  actress  at 
once.  They  proceeded  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
her  engagement,  and  she  dedred  a  salary  of 
twdro  pounds  per  week ;  to  which  the  niauag<»8 
abjectod,  as  bong  the  Itighett  sum  then  gieen,  and 
as  the  remuneration  astiigned  to  Miss  Wheeler, 
whoso  reputation  was  so  high  and  ootabliBhed. 
The  comparLiou  was  unfortunate ;  it  irritated  Mrs. 
Billington,  and  she  instantly  declined  to  enter 
into  any  permanent  contract.  >3he  consented, 
however,  to  appear  for  the  twelve  nights,  and 
iraa  advertised  for  the  part  of  Rosetta,  m  Ame's 
opera  of  "  Love  in  a  Village." '  She  was  au- 
'  nonueed  for  the  Wednesday  ^ht ;  but  the  name 
of  Mrs.  BillingtoD,  late  ^sa  Weicluell,  having 


caught  the  attention  of  the  king,  his  majesty 
commanded  her  appcontnce  to  take  place  two 
days  sooner — a  circumstance  highly  fiattering, 
as  it  was  a  solitor}'  instance,  and  contrary  to  the 
custom  generally  observed  by  tho  Mvereign. 

It  will  readily  bo  conceived,  that  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton, whoso  habits  of  study  and  practice  hod  liccu 
fixed  by  the  severest  exercL'Jc  of  parental  author- 
ity, omitted  no  preparatory  exertion  to  iimuro 
her  success  with  tho  public  under  such  auspices. 
Indeed,  she  labored  night  and  day,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  complete  thau  her  triumph  over 
the  Cfltecm  of  her  audience  and  the  rivokv  of  her 
fonner  fiivored  competitor.  Miss  A\'hccler  was 
laid  on  the  shelf,  as  tho  theatrical  phnt^e  goM, 
and  at  tho  expiration  of  the  twelve  nightft,  tho 
managers  again  waited  on  Mrs.  Billington,  to  re- 
new her  engagement  on  a  permanent  footing. 
They  questioned  her  cautiouslv  resiiccting  her  ex- 
pectations, and  she,  rather  in  jest  thau  in  eftmetit, 
demanded  one  thousand  pounds  and  a  benefit  for 
the  remainder  of  tho  season,  with  which,  to  her 
utter  aatoiu^ihmeut,  they  immediately  complied ; 
and  they  afterwards  voluntarily  gave  her  a  second 
night,  in  return  for  the  cxttaorcGnary  omolnment 
they  had  dtnived  fVom  the  exercise  of  her  talents. 
During  this  season,  although  her  theatrical  duties 
were  unremitted,  she  never  relaxed  from  tho  most 
sedulous  general  pursuit  of  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  her  art  She  labored  incessantly,  and 
received  lessons  of  Mortellori,  an  Italian  maMtor  of 
celcbrity.atthattimeinEuglaud.  The thoatro had 
no  sooner  closed  than  she  availed  herself  of  tho 
interval  to  fiy  to  Paris,  whore  she  eujoyed  the 
instructions  of  the  great  Socchini,  the  composer, 
llius  she  continued  from  tho  first  to  forti^  and 
enrich  her  natural  gifts  with  the  strength  and 
ornaments  of  hij;h  science. 

At  this  time,  Madame  Mara  axrired  in  England, 
unequalled  in  the  eminence  she  had  attained.  In 
178S,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  made  her  di&ut 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  Haia  hcnelf  iB 
said  not  to  hare  beheld  her  reception  quite  un- 
moved, and  some  disputes  oven  arose  rejecting 
place  and  preeminence  in  the  seats  of  the  orches- 
tra—a species  of  contention  very  tmworthy  the 
transcendent  ainlitios  of  the.tc  gifted  individuals. 
Mrs.  Billington's  fame  continued  to  spread,  while 
her  novcr-ceasing  ardor  and  assiduity  wcro  day  by 
day  enlarging  her  stock  of  knowledge,  acquire- 
ment, and  facility.  She  was  a  constant  perform- 
er at  the  concerts  of  the  metropolis,  aud  she  sang 
at  the  memorable  Westmiustm  Abbey  perform- 
ances.  She  nHoainod  at  Covent  Garden  until 
1793,  when  she  adopted  a  resolution  to  retire 
from  public  lite,  which  she  vainly  imagined  she 
had  firmness  enough  to  adhere  to.  At  tho  inati- 
^tion  of  her  hualwud  and  her  brother,  sho  was 
induced  to  moke  a  continental  tour,  with  a  view 
solely  to  amusement;  and  to  this  intent  she  de- 
cUned  all  letters  of  introduction,  intending  to 
travel  incognita.  For  some  time  they  succeeded, 
and  paascd  along  without  notice  ;  but  at  Naplco, 
the  English  ambassador.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  pene- 
trated their  iwcret,  and  persuaded  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton and  Mr.  WeichscU  to  perform  in  private  bo- 
fore  the  king  and  queen,  at  Cascrto,  a  country 
residence.  The  gratification  they  rcci»ved  in- 
duced their  majetitics  to  request  Mrs.  Billiugton  to 
perform  at  tho  great  theatre  of  St.  C-arlo,  then 
thought  to  bo  the  finest  opera  established  iu  the 
world.   She  accordingly,  in  May,  1794»  made  her 
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dibut  in  "  Inez  di  Castro,"  vhich  was  composed 
expressly  for  her  by  the  maestro,  Fmxcoico  Biaa- 
chi,  who  wrote  an  opera  worthy  the  suporcmmcut 
ability  of  thid  prima  donna.  Ilcr  succg:»  was 
complete,  for  indeed  her  celebrity  made  her  name 
known  in  Italy;  and  previous  to  her  quitting 
Kiiglaud,  the  Venetian  ombaiURdor  had  been  in 
troHty  with  her  to  accept  an  cugagoneut,  which, 
however,  she  broke. 

Ilcr  ]>erfonnancc  at  Naples  was  interrujrtetl  by 
a  euddeii  and  affeuting  event.  On  the  nccoad 
iiigbt,  as  ^Ir.  BiUington  wiui  nocking  bin  hnt  to 
accompany  im  wile  to  the  theatre,  he  fell  down 
in  a  tit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  in  the  otmH  of  Bi- 
auchi,  at  reiidence  of  the  Uijhop  of  'Wiu- 
chester.  Nor  wRa  thii  the  only  circumstance  that 
impelled  fcer  progr&iii.  About  tbia  time,  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vcnuviua  took  place,  and  the 
Hiipcrjtitious  bigotry  of  the  Ncapolittmu  attrib- 
uted the  viiiitation  to  the  permission  granted  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  Ht.  Carlo.  Serious  appro- 
hciudous  wore  entertained  by  Mrs.  Billiugton'a 
friends  for  the  consequences  of  such  an  imprcii- 
tiion.  Her  talents,  however,  triumphed  ;  she  ro- 
nen  ed  her  performance,  and  no  prima  donna  wa» 
ever  more  raptuoualy  received  in  that  country, 
whi'ro  the  opera  is  bcdt  cultivated  and  midenitood. 
Fac»ioUo,  Paer,  and  Himntel  suecessiTely  wrote 
for  her  after  Bianchi. 

In  1796  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  after  the 
first  performance,  .she  was  taken  so  ill  that  nhe 
eould  sing  no  more  during  the  season ;  and  it  is 
among  the  records  honorablo  to  human  nature, 
that  the  moimgci  generously  brought  her  the 
whole  of  b«r  Btdu7,  which  idio  compoosatcd  by 
playing  the  succeeding  season  witliout  any  other 
toward  than  the  plisasurc  of  reciprocating  the 
liberality  of  her  employer.  Conceiving  that  the 
air  of  Venice  did  not  agree  with  her,  tihc  quitted 
the  place.  On  her  journey  from  Venice  to  llomc, 
she  was  earnestly  requested  to  give  a  concert  at 
Home,  which  she  at  first  declined ;  but  a  society 
of  Caealieri  undertook  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  she  and  Mr,  WcichHcU  performed  to  a 
Tery  crowded  audience.  Between  thLi  period  and 
the  year  17tl8,  she  viaitcd  all  the  principal  thcatrC6 
in  Italy,  and  in  tliis  year  married  Mr,  Fclissont, 
and  ajipRnrcd  only  twice  subsc<;[uently  at  Milan. 
In  1801.  Htill  rctaiiiliiK  the  name  of 'Billingtou, 
ahc  rotuniod  t'>  Itrr  native  country.  No  sooner 
wai)  hvrnrrivitl  kiU'Wii,  than  all  the  conductors 
of  the  piibllr  ttiiiitM'iiiinitri  were  alike  eager  to 
oiigago  her.  'I'lic  initnHjicru  of  ("ovent  Garden 
anil  Drury  Ijiiio  'nicntrcii  evinced  equal  anxiety 
to  MH'uru  her  talents,  and  the  disposal  of  her 
itervices  wati  nt  length  referred  to  urmtrators,  who 
awarded  tliat  nhe  diould  appear  at  the  two 
theatre!)  alternately.  Mandane,  in  Aruc's  "  Arta- 
xcrxet^,"  was  the  character  ficlcctcd  for  her  dibtU, 
and  the  audience  wero  struck  with  rapture  aud 
aiitonL-jhracnt  at  her  amazing  powers,  which  were 
then  in  their  full  meridian.  On  this  occahion  she 
introduced  a  song  from  Bionchi'a  "  Im3  di  Caatro," 
to  the  Eugliah  words  "  Lost  in  anxious  doubts ; " 
which,bcing  composed  oxprcasly  for  her, exhibited 
at  one  view  her  x'rodigious  quahticn,  heightened 
by  the  delightful  execution  of  her  brother's  obU- 
g'ato  violin  accompaniment.  Perhaps  no  oth^ 
singer  could  have  sung  this  song ;  very  certain  it 
i«,  no  one  hoa  ever  attempted  it.  Engagements 
now  multiplied  ujion  her.  Hhe  Hang  at  tlie  Ital- 
ian Opera  in  1803,  at  the  kill's  concert,  at  the 


Hanover  Square  Vocal  Conecrtis  Rnd  at  a  round 
of  provincial  meeting*,  from  thLi  time  till  1809, 
when  she  finally  retired.  Two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstaueea  attended  her  during  thia  period  of  her 
public  lil'e.  On  her  reappearance  at  the  opera, 
Bauti,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  excellence,  played 
the  character  of  Polifionte  to  Mis.  Billington's 
Mcropc,  in  Xasoiuni's  opera  of  that  name.  Never 
was  the  houac  so  crowded  ai  on  thl*]  occa:don ; 
the  stage  was  so  corercd  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, that  the  pertormor^  hod  scarcely  room  1o 
move.  The  second  occurrence  was  her  pcr.-orra- 
ance  with  >lara  on  the  of  June,  1802,  the  lost 
night  of  that  most  dbtinguLihed  singer's  appear- 
ing in  England.  Thcv  sang  a  duet  together, 
composed  to  tliMplay  tfieir  mutual  aecompILsh- 
menti),  and  the  contest  excited  both  to  the  utmost 
pitch  of  ticicntilic  expression.  At  length  Mm. 
BiUington,  havuig  gained  a  competency,  and  fcel- 
big  her  hralth  very  bien^dbly  affected  by  her  efforts 
in  the  service  of  the  public,  retired  in  1809  from 
all  public  performances,  and  was  never  afterwards 
induced  to  api^Ktr  except  ou  one  occa-non,  when 
plie  Bnn^  for  the  benetit  of  a  charity  at  Whitehall, 
in  the  prciicnrc  of  the  ro>"al  family.  Mrs.  Bil- 
lingtou finally  quitted  England  with  her  husband 
in  1817,  and  died,  after  an  illnc:^  of  a  very  few 
days,  at  her  estate  of  St.  jVrticn,  near  Venice. 

BILLINGTON,  ITIOiLAS,  huBbond  of  the 
preceding,  aud  whose  suddon  death  at  Naples  has 
been  botbrc  mentioned,  was  a  raustciaii  of  talent, 

and  composed  some  plea.sing  vocal  pieces,  amnug 
wliich  were  Gray's  *'  Eie^jy,"  "  Maria's  Evening 
Service,"  "Eloisa  to  AlKjlord,"  Poi)e'«  "Elegy," 
Prior's  "  Garland,"  "  Children  in  the  AV'ood,"  and 
part  of  Young's  "  Night  1'houghte,"  all  set  for 
one  or  more  voices. 

BILS,  FItiVNZ.  An  oi^nist  in  Germany,  and 
voluminous  composeri  towards  the  end  of  the  laat 

centurj-. 

B  IN  ALT.  (I.)  The  tenth  above  the  treble 
clef  note  ;  the  third  note  in  aU.    See  tueble  clef 

NOTE  and  ALT. 

BIN  A1.TI8»lMa    (T.)    Thcoctm  aborc  Bin  altf  tha  tUid 

DOlc  111  a}luamo.    Bcc  B  IH  ALT,  Mid  ALTiaiiMO. 

BINABY.   Twofold  or  double  measure.  See 

THE. 

BINCIIOIS.  A  celebrated  French  composer 
between  tho  years  UOOand  1400.  HeiA  cited  by 
Gaffori,  as  being,  together  with  Bunstable,  Caron, 
Kcgis,  Dufiiy,  and  Brasart,  one  of  those  musicians, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  filleenth  cen- 
tury, gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  art  of  counter- 
point, and  were,  in  lact,  the  procursors  of  the 
masters  of  tiio  Flemish  school. 

BIND.   A  ligatuio,  or  tie,  connecting  two  or 

more  notes. 

BINDER,  ArorST  SIEGMUND,  organist 
at  Dieiiden,  was  bom  there  in  1761.  He  received 
his  instructions  in  musdc  of  hia  father,  C.  S. 
Binder,  and  has  composed  several  vocal  aud  in- 
strumental pieces. 

BINDEKNAGEL,  JOSEPH.  A  German  mu- 
sician,  living  about  the  year  1800  in  Paris.  He 
publLifhcd  some  instrumental  muno  in  the  yeaia 
1790  and  1800. 

BINDING  NOTES.  Notes  hdd  together  \^ 
cuivos,  or  tics.   See  holdixq  xotes. 
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MNBUNG.   (Or.)  Syncopation. 

BIXGTONr  WALTER,  an  Eaglishman, -n-rotc, 
in  the  tbirteoii^  century,  a  work  entUled  "  Z)e 

BTSl  PASQUALIKO,  of  Posaro,  waa  one  of 
tlie  Avorite  pupik  of  Tarttni.  About  the  year 
1757,  he  was  directs  of  concerts  to  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg,  at  Stuttj^ard,  at  tbe  samo  time  that 
Jomelli  was  chapel-jnastu?  to  the  duke. 

BIOX,  8  Greek  phihiMphcr,  wrote  a  work  on 
muMC,  which  is  now  among  the  mauuBcripts  iu 
the  king's  library  at  \'ieiuia. 

BIONL  ANTONIO,  a  voluminous  composer 
of  opera  muiiic,  and  pupil  of  Criovanni  Porta,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in  1698.  He  went  to  Brculau,  in 
Gennany,  where,  and  at  Vienna,  he  composed 
numerous  operas  between  the  years  17^4  and 
1738. 

BIRCH.  H.  W.,  was  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Croft.  On  the  death  of  the  doctor,  in  1727, 
Mr.  Birch  erected  a  mmmmcnt  for  his  friend 
at  his  own  expense.  Iliis  gentleman  was  re- 
markable for  the  Bin^pilaritv  of  his  churacter. 
lie  was  a  mnu  of  abilition  in  \ni  profession  ;  was 
one  of  the  couniud  for  Woolflton,  in  the  p^o^'ecu- 
tion  agaiiLit  him  lor  his  blasphemous  publicationa 
couccming  the  miracles  of  our  bloffied  SaTior, 
and  luado  for  him  as  good  a  defence  as  so  bad  a 
cause  would  admit  of.  Ho  was  possessed  of  a 
good  estate,  and  was  thercibrc  at  liberty  to  grati- 
ly  hia  poHsion  for  music,  which  was  a  very  stmugc 
one,  for  he  prelcrrcd  that  ntylc  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  tears.  Of  all  compositions  he 
mo^t'admircd  the  funeral  service  by  I'limdl  and 
Crolt,  and  would  leave  the  circuit  and  ride  many 
milc:t  to  hear  it.  At  the  funeral  of  Queen  C'oro- 
line,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  hearing  tliis 
muiic,  he,  with  another  lawyer,  who  wtts  after- 
wards a  judge,  walked  among  the  choirmcu  of  the 
abbey,  each  cUd  in  a  surplice,  -^-ith  a  music  paper 
in  one  hand  and  a  taper  in  the  other,  though 
neither  he  nor  his  tneuik  could  sing  a  note. 

BmCnENSIIA,  JOIIN,  an  Irishman,  pub- 
bUiihcxl  a  prospectus,  in  1672,  of  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  music,  intended  to  be  pnbUshed  by  mm 
under  the  tUle  of  tigntagma  iiiainrJ"  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  work  c^'cr  appeared.  lie 
wrote,  lu>wcvcr,  two  other  small  works  on  muiiic, 
and  translutod  the  **  Elemeutale  Maawum "  of 
AlfltodluR. 

BIRCKENSTOCK,  J.  A.,  chnpcl-ran^ter  at 
EiACnachi  was  bom  in  16S7.  He  composed  some 
instrumental  music.   He  died  in  1733. 

BIIID.  AVILT^IAM,  the  worthy  and  admua- 

blo  scholar  of  Tallin,  iit  Buppased  to  have  been  the 
0on  of  Thomas  Ilird,  one  of  the  gcutlcmeu  of 
Edward  VI.  chapel,  iu  which  he  was  him- 
self a  sinking  boy.  By  the  great  immber  of  his 
ecclesiastical  compositions  to  Latin  words,  and  the 


TVent,  ho  was  appointed  gimtleman  of  the  Chapel 
Iloyal;  notwithstanding  which  office,  he  seems 
to  have  composed  the  chief  part  of  his  choral 
music  to  Latin  words,  and  to  have  published  it 
in  that  language,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  King  James  I.  Bird  composed  a  vast 
quantity  of  vocal  mntuc,  chiefly  sacred,  between 
Uie  years  1675  and  16tl. 

Dr.  Tudway's  collection,  in  the  British  Mtise- 
um,  contains  a  whole  notvice  in  D  minor,  by  Bird, 
with  re:4pou!ici,  and  the  authcin;!,  "  Sing  joyfully 
unto  God,"  *'  O  Lord,  turn  thy  wrath, '  (all  pub- 
lished in  the  second  and  tii^l  volumes  of  Dr. 
Boyce's  Cathedral  Mwdc,)  "O  I^ord,  make  thy 
servant,"  "Save  me,  O  God,"  "Prevent  us,  O 
Lord,"  and  "  CieUat  tancti  tut."  One  of  his 
taerarum  ettntionum,  or  sacred  songn,  published  in 
1589,  has  been  long  sung  in  the  cathedrals  to  the 
Eughsh  words  "  Bow  thine  car,  O  Lord,"  and  ia 
one  of  the  admimble  pieces  of  harmony  in  the 
second  volume  of  Boyce's  printed  coUccUon. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  great  admirer  and  collector 
of  the  works  of  Bird,  and  adapted  EngUsh  words 
to  most  of  bis  compositions,  which  were  original- 
ly set  to  parts  of  the  Komish  service  iu  Latin. 
He  bcqu<mthed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxlord,  beauti- 
ful and  coircct  copies  of  €b.eae  productions. 

His  pioc(»  for  the  organ  and  virginals  are  almost 
inuumcntblc.  In  a  magnificent  loUo  manuscript, 
ciuiously  bound  in  red  morocco,  which  is  goner- 
ally  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
virginal  book,  there  are  nearly  seventy  of  his 
compositions. 

It  hoR  been  imagined  that  the  rage  for  varia- 
tions, that  is,  multipljing  note-.>  and  disguising 
the  melody  of  an  easy  and  goncially  well-known 
air,  by  every  means  that  a  twU-tplUter  sees  possi- 
ble, was  the  contagion  of  the  present  ceuturj-; 
but  it  appuiLiD  front  tho  virginal  book,  that  this 
species  of  influenza,  or  corruption  of  air,  was  moro 
excessive  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  at  any 
other  period  of  musical  history.  None  of  Bird's 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments  seem  to  have  been 
printed,  except  dght  movomcnts  in  a  thin  folio 
book  of  Ici^sona,  that  were  engraved  on  copper, 
and  publitihod  in  the  reign  ol'  King  James  I., 
under  tho  following  title:  "Parthonia,  or  the 
Maidenhead  of  tho  first  Musicko  that  ever  was 
printc<l  for  the  Virginals,  composed  by  three  £&- 
mouH  Masters,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull,  and 
Orlando  Gibbons,  Gcutlcmcu  of  his  Majcstie's  most 
illuBtriouR  Chapel."  ITiese  lessons,  though  not 
equally  difficult  with  some  of  thoMC  in  the  \-irgin- 
al  Ixiokii  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Ncvill,  are 
rather  more  dry  and  ungraceful. 

'I'ho  canon,  "  Xon  tioAu,  Domine,"  appMrs  in 
none  of  his  works  publLihed  by  hiiuseU;  or  col- 
lected by  others,  before  tho  year  1652,  when  Hil- 
ton iuscTtcd  and  prefijcod  the  name  ot  Bird  to  it, 
in  a  collection  of  catches,  rounds,  and  canons ; 
but  as  no  claim  was  laid  to  it,  by  or  in  favor  of 
any  otlter  compoiicr  before  or  since  that  time,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  prctsent  century,  when  it 
several  portionit  of  thcUomish  ritual  which  he  so  j  was  pivcn  to  PaloLitrina  by  Carlo  lUcotti,  —  who 


frequently  set  to  roasic,  and  published  late  in  life, 
ho  sccmn  to  have  been  long  a  zealous  adherent  to 
that  religion.  He  must,  however,  have  conl'ormed 
to  the  church  establishments  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  for,  iu  loHZ,  he  waa  choi^n  or^aui:it 
ol  Uucolik  Cathedral,  where  he  coutinut^  till 
1569 ;  when,  upon  the  accidental  death  of  Ilobert 
Paranw,  who  was  drowned  at  Newark-upon- 


pnbhshod,  in  Holland,  amoug  his  concertOA,  a 
fugue  in  eight  parLs  on  tho  same  subject,  —  tlicre 
Hccuis  no  doubt  remaining  ol'  Bird  having  been 
the  author  of  that  pleasing  o&d  popular  compo- 
sition. 

Bird  died  in  1623,  surviving  his  master,  Tallis, 
thirty-eight  years ;  and  if  we  suppose  him  to 
have  been  twenty  in  tho  year  IoC3,  whon  he  was 
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ohoson  organist  of  lincoln,  he  must  have  been 
flighty  at  ma  decease. 

lu  a  coUoctioii  of  mxmo  hy  this  -wntsx  there 
axo  the  following  reasons  why  people  should 
learn  to  mi^:  — 

RnKm  wt  down  bj  Hi'  Bnctcr  topemMdACreiUoiMtolMm  to 

1.  IiliaknowMnrunctanf^t  and qnieklic iMmcd, hIm tbct* 
It  B  food  muter  ind  an  Bpt  ichnliirp 

X.  The  exrrHM  of  linglng  li  dtllgtitrnl  to  Datiu«,  and  (ood  to  pn- 
tme  the  Iteiltli  of  man. 

■'L  It  do  (trcDgtheii  all  patta  of  the  heart,  and  doth  open  the  pipe* 
<*lc). 

4.  It  Ii  a  lingular  good  remcdie  Ibr  a  ituttcrlng  ud  abunmeriiiB  In 
the  inrech. 

5.  U  ti  the  belt  mran*  to  prcMrre  a  perfect  proouneiatian,  and 
to  <)iakc  a  Rund  orator. 

&  It  I*  the  (mile  viy  when  nature  hath  bestowed  the  bentUt  of  a 
geoil  Tiiycei  which  mft  it  lonin-,  nii  Iherr  Li  not  one  amona  a  thoa- 
■and  that  hath  <i  i  aixl  in  mannie  that  excellent  gift  b  loel,  because 
thrjr  want  theart  toexpreM  nature. 

7.  Theru  I*  not  any  iiiuiiicki?'  uf  Inalranienti  vhataneTer  compan- 
ble  In  that  which  liinaile  by  the  Toy  vei  of  men,  wAcB  the  TOjce*  are 
gixid,  anil  the  tame  wrll  aorted  and  orUerc'l. 

tl  The  better  ihc  viiycc  Ir.the  twr^lrrll  la  to  honor  and  aerrc  Cnd 
ttienwiih  I  and  the  vovre  uf  man  is  chkljr  to  h»  Unplored  W  that 
end  —  oimU  rj/iritvM  tamlet  Dttotinttm, 

BIRMINrTlIAM  MUSIC  IIALL.  Thia  is  the 
largcat  in  England,  being  140  feet  long,  65  feet 
-wide,  and  65  toot  high.  It  is  capable  of  contain  - 
ing  an  audience  of  about  3000  persons.  It  has 
rectilineal  walls,  broken  at  iiiterriils  by  pilasters, 
and  is  sunnounted  on  all  sides  by  a  coving 
deeply  groined,  which  terminates  in  the  flat  ceil- 
ing aboro.  Two  narrow  galleries  extend  along 
the  sidoQ  of  the  room,  and  are  of  greater  depth 
acrosfi  the  oud ;  at  th*  other  and  is  placed  the 
orchestral  platltmn  and  choral  seats,  which  plat- 
form  ia  on  the  same  plane  with  the  lower  gallery. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  in  levet 

BIS.  (Im)  Twice.  This  terra  always  implies 
that  the  oar,  or  bare,  Included  with  it  iu  the 
Hamo  curre,  (dran-n  under  or  ovei  the  notes,)  is 
to  be  snug  or  played  twice  before  the  perfonner 
proceeds  to  the  succeeding  bar,  or  bars. 


BItimAFASOy.  (!•)  A  doable  octave. 

BI8IN1A.  (U)  A  lerm  (brmed  from  the  word  iM>,  tvire,  and 
applied  to  piano- forte  plccea,ormovemeiil*  In  which  hnth  handi  are 
■Iternitely  emptoyeil  upou  Uie  tame  melody,  or  lucccadon  of  In. 
Icrvalt. 

BISACCIONI,  an  Italian  composer,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  sovontecnth  century.  lie  com- 
posed at  Venice,  in  1645,  the  opera  "  Ercoh 
Amantg,"  which  wa.^  petformod  at  Pans  in  1660, 
on  the  king's  marriage 

BISCACCIANTI,  SIGNORA.  Miss  Eliza 
OstinelU  was  bom  ii\  Boston,  Massachwicttt,  in 
Her  father,  Louis  OstiiicUi,  a  talented 
Italian  ratisician,  was  for  majiy  j  cnrs  a  re:4dcnt 
of  Boston,  and  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
mueipal  theatres.  Her  mother  was  a  natire  of 
New  York,  and  a  pianist  of  rare  excellence  for 
that  time.  Uer  voice  in  htw  girlhood  was  rcmark- 
ablo  for  itX  richness,  beauty,  and  great  compass, 
embracing  more  than  two  octavci  and  a  half. 
AVith  a  quick  enr  and  impoatiojied  brillinut  style, 
she  sang  the  English  and  Italian  songs  that  were 
in  TOguc,  and  which  she  caught  pretty  much  by 
ear,  to  the  great  odmintioa  of  her  friends,  who 
anticipated  in  her  a  distinguished  singer,  and 
were  anxious  that  she  shonm  cultivate  the  rare 
gitt  which  she  possessed  without  musical  knowl- 
edge or  Halnta  of  implication.   Aaubachption  was 


easily  raised,  and  in  the  latter  inrt  of  the  year 
1843,  at  the  age  of  eightem,  she  left  America, 
in  company  wiui  her  &ther,  for  the  direct  purpose 
of  cultivatiug  her  voice  under  the  best  Italian 
masters.  An  introduction  from  the  American 
consul  at  Leghorn  brought  her  to  the  notice  of 
Oiuditta  Pasta,  then  in  Como,  the  native  city  of 
Signor  OstineUi.  She  continned  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  Madame  Pasta  for  ten  months,  and 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Vaecai,  Mani,  and 
Lambvrti,  three  of  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  Italy.  In  May,  1847,  Miss  OstineUi,  who  by 
this  time  hod  changed  her  name  for  that  of  Bis- 
caccianti,  a  distinguished  fiunily  of  Milan,  made 
her  first  public  appearance  in  the  difficult  char- 
acter of  Elvira,  in  Vordi'a  Ermmi,"  at  the 
Carcaoo,  the  same  theatre  at  which  Foota,  who, 
up  to  thia  time,  had  continued  to  evince  the 
greatest  interest  in  her  success,  had  nude,  many 
years  before,  her  dibat.  Her  success  was  com- 
plete. She  returned  to  America  in  the  summcar 
of  the  same  year,  had  an  enthiudastic  welcome  in 
her  native  city,  and  sang,  with  groat  success,  in 
opera  and  concert,  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union.  A  few  years  Eunce,  Mme.  Biscacdanti 
visited  Europe  a  second  time,  sang^eveml  times, 
if  we  mistake  not,  in  the  opera  at  London,  ancL 
then  withdrew  from  the  public  for  a  year  or 
more,  which  period  she  devoted  to  the  most 
earnest  studies,  under  the  best  teachers  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  On  her  return  to  the  TTnited 
States,  a  marrellous  improvement  appeared  in 
the  liuish,  style,  and  sentiment  of  her  singing. 
She  was  in  every  sense  an  accomplished,  rctined 
artist,  alike  admirable  for  voice,  ipothod,  execu- 
tion, style,  and  expre^uion.  During  the  past 
year,  Mme.  Biscaccianti  has  been  exciting  great 
rathiisiasm  by  her  concerts  in  the  principal  cities 
of  California.  She  was  the  first  gnat  singw  that 
visited  that  golden  land. 

BISCH,  JEAN.  Author  of  "Elements  of 
Music,"  published  in  1802.  This  is  probabljr  the 
same  Biach,  a  Ooman  by  birth,  -who  ptddished 
some  military  miude  at  Paris,  in  1794. 

BISCHOFF.  JEAN  OEORGES.  was  bom  at 
Xurcmburg  in  1733.  He  was  a  skilful  periormer 
on  several  inatnunents,  and  composer  of  eomo 
violin  music 

BISCROME.   (I.)   A  semiquaver. 

BISCIOLA.  LELIO,  a  learned  Jesuit,  wrote 
on  the  subject  of  music  at  the  bi^inning  of  the 
Boveutconth  century. 

BISGARGUI.    See  ViscAaavi. 

BISHOP,  JOHN,  R  BchoLir  of  Rostngrave,  was 
orgauist  of  the  cathedral  at  Winchester  early  in 
the  last  reutury.  Ho  publiohed  a  ctdlcction  of 
airs  for  two  flutes,  and  coini>oecd  some  church 
music,  ilia  "f/ymntia  Uatuiima"  is  even  now 
elegant. 

BISHOP,  HENRY  ROAVLEY,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1 78'^  and  early  in  lite  was  placed  under 
the  musical  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Francesco 
Bionchi.  In  the  year  1806,  ho  commenced  the 
course  ofcompoeition  which  still  distingniohos  him, 
by  a  part  of  the  music  of  a  ballet  produced  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  under  the  title  of  "  Tamerlan  «t  Ba- 
Jazei;"  subsequently  to  which  ho  wrote  the  ballet 
called  "  Narcitae  at  toa  Graett."  Alter  the  lapse  of 
two  jseosonsi  he  come  forward  at  Drury  Lane 
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Thentrc  with  "  Cnraetama,"  a  grand  ballet  of  ac- 
tum, in  i\'hich  hia  efTorta  vcro  again  succK^sful ; 
biitwhen,  about  twelve  moatha  afterwards,  he 
made  hi;)  Rret  decided  attempt  a.*i  a.  dramatic  com- 
poi^er,  it  thwarted  by  circuinstauces  of  peculiar 
^loom  *nd  mlafortune.  On  the  23d  of  Fobnuuy, 
1809,  an  opera,  called  the  '•  Circa-vtian  Bride," 
wax  produced  at  Dmry  Lane,  with  Bishop's 
mTisio.  On  the  following  night,  Drury  Luie 
Theatro  -wa»  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  scores 
of  the  now  opera  were  entirely  consumed  in  the 
flames  This  music  had  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  thoM  qualiftod  to  criticize  it,  and 
there  ore  specimens  still  occasionally  performed, 
such  as  the  duet  of  "  I'U  lovo  thee,"  which 
amply  coraraunicato  the  extent  of  the  los8.  But 
by  a  calamity  oven  of  thit  extent.  Bishop's  tide 
of  fortune  was  not  to  be  turned ;  the  proprietors 
of  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre,  seeing  his  merits,  and 
knowing  how  to  employ  them,  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  him  for  three  years,  to  compose  and 
direct  the  mu.iic  of  that  entahlithment.  He 
entered  on  this  important  office  with  the  season 
of  1810-11. 

The  first  piece,  in  connct;[uonco  of  this  arrange- 
ment, upon  which  Binhop's  talents  were  em- 
ployed, was  a  mnsical  drama  in  three  acts,  by 
Norton,  selected  from  Scotf  s  poem  of  the  *•  ijidy 
of  the  Lake,"  with  Bomo  unimportant  variation.^, 
and  produced  as  the  "  Knight  of  Snowdown." 
In  tho  music  of  this  piece  Bishop  displayed  a 
degree  of  talent  seldom  surpnascd  by  Britifth 
composers.  Before  the  expiration  of  thii  engage- 
ment, the  "Virgin  of  the  Sun,"  the  "iEthiop," 
and  the  "Renegade"  were  produced;  and  the 
great  musical  picture  of  a  storm  and  earthquake, 
with  which  the  first  of  these  pieces  was  eunched, 
will  be  long  remembered.  A  freuh  engagement 
for  five  yeoTj  wai  now  concluded ;  and  when  we 
say  that  Bl'dioj)  signuUzed  it  immediately  by  the 
"  Miller  and  his  ilcn,"  no  ampler  proof  can  be 
given  of  the  indications  with  which  it  commenced. 
*•  For  Fjiglau'*!  ho  ! "  a  melodramatic  trifle  of 
superior  pretoudons,  oext  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain the  im.pte3sion  hii  prior  worka  liad  just 
made ;  and  uic  annexed  record  of  bin  eomi)osi- 
tionn  will  show  tho  magnitude  of  hia  labors 
during  these  five  years. 

A  new  engagement  of  Biihop  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
den Tlioatre  took  plnce  in  181S,  and  being  made, 
as  bclore,  fnr  a  term  of  ilTo  years,  of  coui^o  ex- 
pired with  1S23. 

In  iSlD,  Bbhop  became  a  joint  proprietor  of 
the  omtorioa  with  Mr.  Ilarrifi,  ond  they  were  con- 
fided to  his  excluKive  direction  j  in  1820,  a  repara- 
tion of  interftjt-j  occurred,  and  tnoso  npleudid  por- 
formaut'Cf  were  conducted  by  Biihop  on  his  own 
re'ipoa:itbility,  and  under  his  entire  control.  Ar- 
rangcmeuti  had  been  made  which  iuveited  him 
with  the  ttamo  de;^rcc  of  power  for  aeten  sueccsnivo 
tjca-sons ;  he  prolitci,  however,  by  a  clause  in  the 
contract  to  relinquuh  them  at  the  cud  of  the 
JSrat,  and  withdrew  to  the  continuance  of  thoi^c 
theatrical  avocatioufl  they  had  too  sensibly  in- 
terrupted. 

A  great  public  honor  woa  paid  to  Bwhop  in 
the  autumn  of  1820,  when  he  vl-iitod  Dublin, 
and  received  the  freedom  of  that  city  by  the 
cordial  and  unaaimata  suffinge  of  those  who  pre- 
sented it. 

On  the  inatitutiou  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
Bishop  was  ^>pointed  one  of  its  directors ;  he  haa 
10  1 


also  held  the  same  office  Bovoral  times  iinee.  Ha 
further  belongs  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musi^ 
as  a  professor  of  harmony. 

BLihop  has  been  concerned  in  tho  production 
of  more  than  seventy  theatrical  pieces :  of  this 
number,  more  than  half  axo  his  own  unassiited 
compositions.  Ho  also  supplied  tho  musio 
of  three  tragedies,  the  "  Apontate,"  "  Itetribu- 
tion,"  and  '<  Miraudola ;  *  and  a  "  Triumphal 
Ode,"  performed  at  tho  oratorios :  he  has  pub- 
lished a  multiplicity  of  single  8ong<>,  duets,  glees, 
&c.,  of  great  merit.  He  arranged  the  tirst  volume 
of  the  "  Metodies  of  various  Nations ; "  three 
volumes  of  the  "National  Melodies"  ore  also 
furnished  with  his  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments ;  and  he  finally  stipulated  with  Mr.  Powra 
to  superintend  his  publications  of  Irish  and  other 
classical  airs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Bishop's  dramatic 
productiona:  — 

**Tamerlm  9t  Jtajazttf,"  (composed  and  selected,) 
grand  heroic  ballet,  King's  Theatre,  1805  ;  "  yar- 
ciaae  et  Ics  Graces,"  Anacreontic  ballot,  do.,  June, 
1806  ;  "  Carttctacn*,"  grand  ballet  of  action,  Drury 
Lane,  March,  1806  j  "  Ixjvo  in  a  Tub,"  ballet, 
do.,  November,  1806 ;  "  TTio  Mysterioua  Bride," 
Ccomposed  and  selected,)  romantic  drama,  do., 
June,  1808;  "The  Circoiudan  Bride,"  opera,  do., 
February,  1809  ;  "  Mora's  Ix>ve,"  ballot.  King's 
Theatre,  June,  1809;  "TTie  Vintagom,"  musical 
romance,  Haymarkct,  August,  180!);  "TTie  Ma- 
niac," opera,  Lyceum,  March,  1810  ;  "  Knight  of 
Snowdown,"  do.,  C'ovent  Garden,  February,  1811 ; 
"Virgin  of  the  Sun,"  do.  do.,  January,  1812; 
"  Thd-:thiop,"  do.  do.,  October,  1812;  "Haroun 
Alraschid,"  (altered  irom  the  .:Ii:thiop,)  do.  do., 
January-,  1813;  "  The  Brazen  Bust,"  melodrama, 
do..  Mar,  1813;  "Harry  lo  Roy,"  (composed 
and  selected,)  burlotta,  do.,  July,  1813;  "Tho 
Miller  and  his  Men,"  melodrama,  do.,  October, 
1813 ;  "  For  England,  ho  !  "  (with  tho  exception 
of  three  airs,)  melodramatic  opera,  do.,  December, 
1813;  "The  Farmer's  Wife,"  (with  Davy,  Roev% 
&c,)  opi»a,  do.,  February,  18U;  "The  Wan- 
dering Boyn,"  melodrama,  do..  February,  1814  ; 
"  Sadak  and  Kalasrndc,"  (first  act  of,]  grand  »pec- 
tai;le,  do.,  April,  181-1;  "T'ho  Grand  Allionco," 
(composed  and  selected,)  allcgorieal  spectacle, 
uo.,  June,  1814  ;  "Doctor  Sangnuln,"  ballet,  do., 
Septnnbcr,  18U;  "Tho  Forest  of  Bondy,"  melo- 
droma,  do.,  Soptember,  1814;  "The  Maid  of  the 
Mill,"  additional  music  in  ojKim,  do.,  October, 
1814  ;  "  John  of  Parifi,"  (composed  and  selected 
from  the  French  of  Boieldieu,)  do,  do.,  November, 
1814;  "Brother  and  Sister,"  (with  Mr.  Reore,) 
musical  entertainment,  do.,  February',  18lo;  "Tho 
NobleOutlaw," opera, do.,  April,  181i3;  "Tdoma- 
chu<>,"  (compo:!cd  and  selected,)  opera,  Ctrveat 
Garden,  June,  1815;  "Magpie  and  the  Maid," 
melodrama, do., September,  181d;  "John du Bart," 
do.  do.,  October,  1816  ;  "  Cymon,"  (overture  and 
additional  music  in,)  muaical  entertainment,  do., 
November,  181n  ;  "  Comus,"  (additional  music 
in,)  do.  do.,  1816  ;  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
(composed  and  ^elected,)  opera,  do.,  January, 
1316  ;  "  Guy  Monneriug,"  (with  Whitaker,  &c.,) 
do.  do.,  March,  1816;  "Who  wants  a  Wife?" 
melodrama,  do.,  April,  1816  ;  "Royal  Nuptialfl," 
(selected  and  arranged,)  occa.'uonal  interlude,  do., 
No\-L-mber,  1816;  "The  Slave,"  oi>cra,  do.,  No- 
vember, 1818;  "Heir  of  Veroui,"  (with  Whit- 
aker,) operatic  piece,  do.,  February,  18 17 ;  "  Hu- 
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inoroua  Lieutenant,"  opera,  do.,  JnminrT,  1817  ; 
."The  Libertine,"  (ndaptodlkroiuMo/nrt,)  opcrntic 
piece,  do.,  1817  ;  Duke  of  Savoy,"  opera,  do., 
September,  1817;  "Father  and  his  Children," 
melodrama,  do.,  October,  1817;  "  Zumn,"  (with 
Braham,)  opera,  do.,  February,  1818;  "IllnHtri- 
oust  Traveller,"  melodrama,  do.,  February,  1818  ; 
'  December  and  May,"  operatic  piece,  do.,  May, 
1818;  "Barber  of  Seville,"  (overture  and  addi- 
nonal  music,  and  adapted  from  Itosiiini,)  do. 
do.,  October,  1818;  "'ilic  Marriap^  of  Fi|^ro," 
fcomposcd  and  at^pted  from  Mozart,)  do.  do., 
March,  1819;  "  Fortunata-s,"  melodrama,  do., 
April,  1819;  "  Tlio  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian," 
(eompoaed  and  selected,')  opera,  do.,  April,  18 19  ; 
"  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,"  music  arrimged  for 
musical  entertainment,  do.,  1819 ;  "  SvredLih 
I'atriotinm,"  melodrama,  4o*i  May,  1819;  "The 
Qnomc  King,"  operatic  piece,  do.,  October,  1819 ; 
"  n»c  Comedy  of  Errors,"  ojiera,  do.,  December, 
1819;  "The  Antiquary,"  (composed  ami  hc- 
Iccted,)  do.  do.,  Jannar>',  1820;  "  Kattlc  of  Both- 
ivcll  lirif^,"  (composed  and  nelected,)  muiirnl 
entertainment,  do.,  1820 ;  "  Ilcuri  Quatre,"  opera, 
do.,  April,  1820;  "Twelfth  Nipht,"  do.  do., 
1820 ;  "  Don  John«"  (port  of  the  mmtic,)  do.  do., 
1821 ;  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  do.  do.,  1821 ; 
"M(mtro:;c,"  (compo'^cd  and  selected,)  do.  do., 
February,  1822;  "ITio  Law  of  Java,"  do.  do., 
Mav,  1822  ;  "  Maid  Marian,"  do.  do.,  Ilecomber, 
1822;  "Clari,"  do.' do.,  May,  1823;  "'Die  Bea- 
con of  Liberty,"  mu^iii'al  romance,  do,,  Octol)er, 
1823;  "  t:ortez,"  opera,  do.,  November,  1823; 
"  Nutive  I^md,"  do.  do,,  Fclaruary,  1824. 

BLSIIOI',  ANNA,  wnii  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mukic,  in  Loudon.  Her  tintt  appear- 
ance ill  public  wa:)  at  a  concert  given  by  Bochr>a, 
July  5, 1839.  (Jri.-ii,  Paulino,  Vinrdot  Garcia,  Per- 
siaui,  Ittiliini,  Tamburini,  aud  I^bluchc,  all  sang  ut 
this  concert ;  'lliallwrg  and  Dohlcr  provided  at 
the  piano,  aud  BocKsa  at  the  harp ;  Htill,  in  spite 
of  UiLi  brilliant  phalanx  of  srti:>t<,  who  threatened 
to  GulipjMi  altogether  the  talent  of  the  now  debu- 
tante, she  obtained  the  most  triumphant  aucec&s. 
iSoou  after  tihe  ventured  on  an  artt»tic  tour  through 
the  principal  couutrieH  of  Europe,  and  viaitod  the 
moHt  noted  towns  of  J)cnmurk,  Sweden,  Ku.'^iia, 
ftc,  in  all  of  which  pliiuej  Kho  was  uncctt^r.ful. 
Her  visit  and  reception  in  the  lnrt;c  citie:,  of  the 
United  State;!  will  Ijo  remembered  by  the  thuu- 
Nuidd  who  hoard  and  admired  hor. 

BISONI.  A  church  comixKwr  at  Lugo,  in 
Italy,  in  1788. 

BISSKT,  CATIIAKINE.  Eldest  daugliter  of 
Itobcrt  Bissct,  LL.  D,,  author  of  the  "life  of 
Burke,''  aud  the  "  Ilei^i  of  George  III,"  At  an 
eiirly  iige,  MLsh  BLssct  gave  ptomLsc  of  rauaiciU  abi- 
litit!;?.  In  c-on«xiuence  of  the  death  of  her  fiitlier, 
when  she  was  quite  a  child,  she  was  advL<cd  by 
many  Iricniis  to  study,  as  a  profcsction,  that  art 
whieli  fiiic  had  previouHly  cuUi%'atcd  an  an  oceom- 
pllihmcut ;  and  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  of 
fievcral  of  her  ncarcit  relative:!,  at  twelve  years 
of  age  liho  was  giving  lesitons  to  assiiit  in  Bupport- 
ing  her  lamily.  Shortly  oiler,  alio  bccaiuo  ac- 
qiuuiitcd  with  J.  B,  Cramer,  who,  with  the 
liberality  of  mind  which  m  peculiarly  charact<^- 
izcd  him,  inatructod  her  without  any  emolument. 

In  1811,  Miss  Biiwet  performed,  at  the  Now 
MomcaI  Fund  concert,  Cramtr's  difficult  coucOTto 
in  C  minor,  with  the  most  unbounded  applauiic. 


Having  ertahli-ihod  her  fame  as  a  public  per- 
former, Mi'<s  BLiset  preferred  being  hoard  at  the 
nobility'fl  private  concerto  until  the  ncamn  of 
1823,  when  she  yrm  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Farin, 
where  fihe  vrm  cnthuiiiaiticallr  received,  and  pro- 
nounced, by  ocvcral  of  the  ftrst  profc:;:ior3  in  that 
city,  to  be  the  only  performer  of  the  pre:icnt  day 
in  the  true  style  of  her  inimitable  ma;itcr. 

BISSET.  MISS  ELIZABETH,  pupil  of  Mr. 
Dizi,  wfti  a3  celebrated  on  the  harj)  aj  her  ciatcr 
on  the  piano-forte. 

BISSOX,  I,OnS.  A  French  composer  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  ecntur)'4  He  altered 
many  four  port  songs  of  Nicholoij  Chomiu  into 
duets,  without  changing  the  first  part. 

BriTHEUSEB,  F.  B.  A  monk  and  codi- 
posor  ot  muHic  at  Wurtiburg  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  centurr. 

Bim,  MARTIXI.  A  diirtinguLihed  violinisfc 
and  composer  of  instrumental  music  at  Horencc 
about  the  year  1714. 

BITZENBKRG,  MADAME.  A  celebrated 
piaui:tt,  singer,  aud  violiui;it  at  Yteima,  about  the 
year  1798. 

BIUML  GIACOMO  FILH'PO,  an  organiat 
aud  composer  at  Milan,  died  in  lGo2.  Hcx>ub- 
IL^hcd  motets  and  church  music. 

lilZARRO.  A  celebrated  composer  of  madri- 
gttL'i,  &c.,  at  Rome,  in  the  first  half  of  the  oevcu- 
teeuth  century. 

BIZZAltO.  (I.)  This  term  implio:*  that  the 
atvic  of  the  movement  to  which  it  a  prefixed  i> 
odd,  fiuitairtical,  and  irregular;  now  quick,  uow 
hIow  ;  ttonictimos  loud,  aometimcs  noil ;  just  a.i 
the  carclcsune:>-'^,  or  whim  of  the  moment,  dictotos 
to  the  composer. 

BLACKWELL,  ISAAC.  An  English  com- 
poftcr  of  iioiigH,  Borac  of  which  were  printed  iu  a 
collection  entitled  "  Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and 
Dialogue:^  to  fing  to  the  Theorho,  Lute,  and  Basa 
Tiol,"  foL  lG7o.  There  are  some  oompofdtions 
of  hi^  lor  the  church  in  the  books  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  thoKc  of  Weiitmiustcr  Abbey. 

BLAMONT,  FRANCOIS  COLIN  DE,  was 
bom  at  Versailles  in  the  year  IGDO,  and  for  hia 
merit  in  bi:i  pmfesyion,  wa:!  made  a  chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Ho  yvBs  a  composer  for 
the  opera,  nud  enjoyed  the  places  of  supcrin- 
tendeut  of  the  king's  music,  and  master  oif  that 
of  his  chamber.  Ho  wrote  the  operas  "  i>ufen," 
"  /rf.)  J-'tlcs  Gn-ciitwsH  Jtotmhics,"  "Jl  I'MtorjUa," 
Sec.    lie  died  in  the  year  1700. 

BLANC,  DIDIER  LE.  A  French  compoaor 
of  lour  part  Hongs  in  lij97. 

BLANC,  HUBERT  LE,  published  a  work  on 
the  bass  viol  at  Amsterdam  in  1740. 

BLANCILVRD,  E.  J.  A.,  a  celebrated  French 
musician,  died  at  Vort^aillea  in  1770.  Ho  was 
chamber  musician  to  the  King  of  France,  who 
granted  him  letters  of  nobility  and  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  He  composed  some  sacred  music 
coutaiiiing  beauties  a$  the  first  radia',  among 
which  is  a  magiuficcnt  motet,  called  **Laiulata 
Domiaum," 

BLiVNCHE.  (F.)  (litcraUy,  white  note.) 
A  minim,  or  half  note. 

BLANCinS,  PETRVS  ANTONIUS.  Sec 
BiAScu^  p.  A. 
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BLAND,  MRS.,  is  tho  daughter  of  an  Italian 
Jewe-H  of  the  name  of  Kotnanzini,  and  was  first 
introducod  into  public  life  by  a  Mr.  Cady,  hair 
drmwr  to  the  Royal  Circus,  who  heard  and  ap- 
proved of  her  TOice  while  an  in&nt,  and  by  the 
conicmt  of  her  mother  she  was  engaged  at  a 
smnll  riolary.  She  soon  dl'itinjfuiahed  hcmelf  by 
her  wit  niid  plca:>ini;  manner  of  sin^iug,  and 
rapidly  advanced  in  tho  |*ood  opinion  of  hor 
audience.  MLm  Itoraaiuiui  soon  a»])irc(l  to  a 
n^ular  stage,  and  waa  (nigaged  br  Mr.  Daly, 
maiia};cr  of  the  Dublin  Theatre,  where  sho  was 
well  received. 

"When  Mrs.  Wrij*hton  left  the  sta<^,  the  man- 
afrer.i  fonnd  grent  difficulty  iu  supplying  her 
place.  Among  othem,  Misn  Komanztui  was  cn- 
RAged  for  thitt  purjKK^e,  and  in  a  short  time  she 
proi'cd  hcniclf  an  excellent  HuhsUtutc.  The  pnb* 
lie  were  greatly  pIeB.->ed  mth  her  pcrfcffmanoa  of 
the  page,  in  "liichard  Ctrur  da  Lion,"  which 
added  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  pioco,  and 
her  fame. 

In  the  summer  of  1789  ohe  went  to  Ijvorpool, 
end  became  a  favorite  witli  tho  inhabitants  of 
that  plaee,  both  an  an  actress  and  as  a  concert 
ringer.  About  this  period  she  married  Mr. 
Bland,  brother  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  whom  she 
had  several  ehildrcD.  This  lady,  both  as  an 
actre^  and  a.i  a  idnger,  ofTordcd  much  picture 
to  the  public. 

BLAXCrXI,  JO.SEPH  M.VIIIE  FEI.IX.  wna 
bom  at  Turin  in  1781.  At  the  age  of  tvelve  or 
thirteen  he  did  the  duty  of  organist  at  tho  cathe- 
dral of  that  town,  and  at  fourteen  led  a  mns-s 
with  a  full  orchcob^.  He  went  to  Varis  in  1789, 
and  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  success  in 
gi\'ing  loasons  in  f&nging  and  composition.  He 
at  the  same  time  compor>cd  operas  and  many 

f leasing  romanced,  and  other  hght  vocal  picccn. 
u  180.'>  he  was  iuvitod  to  Mimieh,  and  appointed 
chapel-ma»ter  to  the  King  of  Bavaria ;  and  in 
180'i  tho  King  of 'Westphalia  conferred  on  him 
the  situationa  of  ehapd-master,  chamber  mu- 
sician, and  ckef-£oTchestre  to  the  theatre.  Blan- 
guii  composed  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
romances ;  one  hundred  and  seventy  nottumoo, 
for  two  voices ;  scTcntccn  sets  of  canzonets  ;  six 
motets ;  four  raasac:j ;  and  about  twenty  operas. 
Among  the  more  £ivoritc  of  his  operas  may  bo 
cited  •■  La  Jatu»»  Dueffne,"  "  yep&iaJi,"  "  Zelie  et 
TerriOe,"  "  Inas  S»  Cattro"  *' Let  Fitca  Laeede/no- 
nietutea,"  and  "  Le  Sacrifice  ^ Abraham." 

BLAXOIXI,  MLLE.,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  good  violinist,  and  has  performed  con- 
certos on  that  instrument  at  the  public  concerts 
of  Turin,  Milan.  Vieuna,  and  Paris.  Sho  has 
alio  compoeed  Bomc  muuo  £ar  the  Tiolin. 

BLAXKEXBORO,  QUIKIXTTS  VAN,  organ- 
ist at  the  Hague,  published  a  book  on  thorough 
bass  in  1739,  also  some  church  music. 

BLANKEXBURG,  PRIEDRICH  VON,  died 
at  Leipsic  in  1796.  Uc  edited  the  new  edition 
of  Super's  "Theory  of  tho  Fine  Arts,"  and 
added  to  the  musical  orticlos  of  that  work. 

BLASEBLAGE.    (G.)    The  bellows  of  an 

organ. 

BLASIS,  FRANCESCO  ANTONIO,  com- 
posed at  Milan  the  opera  of  "  ArmiHio"  in  1790. 

BLASIUS,  MATHIEU  PREDIUC,  wu  chef- 


dorckestre  at  the  Opran  Comique  in  Paris.  Ho 
published,  in  1796,  a  method  for  the  clarinet. 
He  also  arranged  Haydn's  sonatas  as  quartets, 
&c,  and  wrote  several  operas  and  instnunental 
pieces.   He  died  in  1829. 

BLA'NTT,  M.  A  musician  of  Bc»an^on,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  opera  at  Paris,  and  dis- 
tbiguinhcd  himself  by  his  ta-ite  and  the  superior 
merits  of  liii  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mn-iic.   He  died  in  1768,  aged  sixty-eight. 

BLAVIERE,  about  the  year  1772,  was  a  ring- 
ing master  at  Antn-erp.  Dr.  Bnmor  speaks 
highly  of  his  inteUigcnce  iu  musical  litentuze 

and  compositions  for  the  church. 

BLAZE,  H.,  published  piano-forte  music  at 
Paris  between  (he  years  1799  and  1805.  Uo 
died  in  18.33. 

BLAZE,  FRANCOIS  HENRI  JOSEPH  CAS- 
TIL,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  December  1, 
1784.  Destined  for  tho  bar,  ho  studied  in  his 
youth  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  profession 
of  advocate,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cultivating  musie,  of  which  the  firut  lettsona  were 
given  to  hun  by  his  lather.  Ue  went  to  Paris  in 
1799,  to  pursue  his  studios  in  the  law  school, 
which  ho  neglected  sometimes  for  thoso  of  the 
Conservatoire.  Having  finished  the  study  of 
solfeggi,  he  received  lessons  iu  harmony  from 
Perue,  and  prepared  himself  to  complete  his 
musical  education,  when  he  found  it  necessary 
to  renounce  his  inclination  in  order  to  occupy 
himself  exclusively  with  his  business.  He  be- 
come, suGcettsively,  advocate,  sub-prefect  in  the 
department  of  Vaucluse,  inspector  of  tho  library, 
&c.  He  had  but  little  time  to  give  to  the  culture 
of  an  art  which  ho  passionately  loved.  However, 
he  played  several  instruments,  and  hod  composed 
many  romances  and  other  fugitive  pieces,  which 
were  published,  when  he  suddenly  determined 
to  renounce  tho  bar,  the  administrative  career,  in 
line,  every  obstacle  to  his  inclination  :  trusting 
in  the  future,  he  set  out  for  Paris  with  his  wife 
and  children  —  more  careful  of  his  trunks  of 
scores  and  manuscripts  than  of  his  other  baggage. 
Two  projects  led  him  to  the  metropolis  of  the  arts 
—  ho  wished  to  have  represented  there  the  ■■  Don 
Juan"  of  Mozart,  and  some  other  ojMiras  which 
he  had  translated  and  arranged  for  the  French 
stage,  and  to  publish  there  a  book,  iu  hopes  of 
future  renown.  This  book  appeared,  under  the 
tiUe  of  "  Tho  Opera  in  Fiwice,"  (Paris,  1820, 
2  vols.  Svo.)  A  man  of  talcn^  a  writer  full  of 
fancy,  M.  Castil  Blaze  attacked  with  energy,  m 
this  work,  certun  prejudiced  persons,  who,  in 
France,  were  opposed  to  dramatic  music.  He 
pointed  oat  tho  defects  of  tho  librettos  of  the 
operas,  the  vices  of  the  interior  administration  of 
the  th(»trcn,  the  bad  distribution  of  tho  parts, 
the  £Usc  and  arbitrary  classification  of  the  voices, 
iu  fine,  all  the  cauaes  which  pnn'cnted  tlie  good 
execution  of  the  music.  Ho  also  made  war 
agauist  the  posnionato  taste  of  tho  French  for 
Bongfl,  {chansona,)  coufjidering  them,  with  justice, 
as  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  art.  Until  the 
moment  when  M.  Castil  Blaze  commenced,  in  tiie 
"Journal  des  Dtbaia,"  the  series  of  piquant 
articles  which  wore  the  foundation  of  hLi  repu- 
tation, men:  men  of  letters,  ignorant  of  the  first 
elements  of  music,  had  a.^suracd  the  right  of 
putting  forth  the  fidso  opinions,  which  they  took 
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for  docthues,  upon  an  art  of  which  they  did  not 
comprehend  oven  the  aim*  To  this  we  must  at- 
tribute the  pitgudico  which  existed  amongst  the 
great  part  of  the  popnhttiou  against  harmony,  the 
luxury  of  instrumentation,  and  irhflt  is  called 
scutntijic  muau.  The  author  of  the  Musicid,  Chron- 
icle, in  the  "  DibiUs,"  was  remarked  for  the 
epeciulty  of  his  knowledge ;  he  silenced  the  non- 
sense of  the  men  of  letters,  and  began  to  initiate 
the  public  into  the  technical  language  which  he 
used.  Whatever  progress  the  art  of  writing  on 
music  in  the  papers  has  made  in  France,  we  mu3t 
not  forget  that  M.  CastU  Blaze  was  the  fiiiit  who 
naturalized  it  in  that  country. 

The  treatise  upon  the  "  Opera  in  France  " 
increased  to  an  "  Essay  upon  the  Lyric  Drama 
and  lUiythmical  Verse,"  which  wait  published  in 
1826.  After  having  isTitten  for  more  than  ten 
years  the  Musical  Chronicle  for  the  "  Journal  des 
Dibata,"  M.  Caatil  Blaze  left  that  paper  in  1832, 
to  write  for  the  "  ConatittUionnd."    In  1832,  he 

Eublished  two  works.  One  is  called  "  Chapel 
[usic  of  the  Kings  of  France,"  (Paris,  Paulin, 
1  vol.  12mo.,)  and  other  "  l^e  Dance  and  the 
Ballet,  from  Bacchus  to  MadonuuBcOile  TagUoni," 
(Paris,  Paulin,  1  voL  12mo.) 

The  tnuislationa  of  the  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  of 
*•  Don  Juan,"  "  ZauberfiOle,"  and  the  "  Matrintoiiio 
Segreto,"  were  done  by  M.  Castil  Blaze  before 
he  went  to  Paris.  The  success  of  the  music  of 
Rossini  at  this  period  determined  him  to  con- 
tinue his  works  of  txanslstion,  and  snocesflively 
ho  pnblishod  "  The  Barber  of  SwiUe,"  *'La  Gazsa 
Ladra,"  "  OteOo,"  and  <•  MoXm."  He  also  at- 
tempted several  pattieei,  composed  of  a  union 
of  parts  of  the  scores  of  Itousini,  Mozart,  Paer, 
and  several  otlier  masters.  He  even  composed 
some  pieces  himself,  of  which  tho  best  known  are 
"Let  Foliee  Amoumuet,"  and  "La  For6t  de 
Sinart."  Tho  Theo^  Odoon,  in  Paris,  -was  es- 
pecially designed,  in  1822,  for  the  representation 
of  translated  German  and  Italian  operas ;  every 
thing  played  thera  was  succetisful;  but  the 
"  Der  FreyschiiU,"  by  AVeber,  under  the  French 
name  of  "  Bobia  de  Bote,"  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiasm. 

Tho  translation  of  "Eurymthe"  was  also  by 
M.  Castil  Blase,  but  was  not  so  well  received. 
M.  Castil  Blaze  ia  known  as  a  composer  by  some 
pieces  of  religious  music,  quartets  lor  the  violin, 
and  a  collection  of  twelve  romAncos,  amongst 
which  are  the  "  Chata  de  T/temtopi/les,"  and  the 
prettv  soug  of  "  Boi  Beni."  (Condensed  Ixom 
Fctis'.) 

BLEIX,  M.  LE  baron',  a  general  officer  in 
the  French  engineer  corps,  was  bom  about  1767. 
Uc  published  in  Paris,  in  1827,  an  "  Expoei  deguet- 
gvea  Principet  noueeaux  tur  FAcoiatique  et  la  Thiorie 
dea  Vibrations,  etc."  In  1828  he  labored  to  rcibrm 
the  diatonic  gamut,  the  mode  of  wiitiiig  mu:3ic, 
&c.  Finally,  he  published,  in  1832,  "  Principles 
of  Melody  and  Harmony,  deduced  Irom  the  I'heory 
of  Vibratiouj],'*  Paris,  8vo.,  with  plates.  Hia 
theories  havo  been  accused  of  fuudomcutal 
errors. 

BLESSING,  M.  An  excellent  musician,  and 
the  inventor  of  a  cdebratod  instrument,  com- 
bining the  powor  and  variety  of  a  full  orchestra, 
coUed  the  orcAwfrioH. 

BLEWETT,  JOXATOAX,  was  bom  in  London 


in  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonas  Blewitt,  an 
oi^anist  in  Loudon,  and  author  of  the  first 
treatise  on  the  organ  published  in  England. 
Jonathan  Blewitt  received  the  groundwork  of 
hLs  musical  education  under  bin  lather,  and  was 
afterwords  placed  under  his  godfather,  Jonathan 
BfittishilL  At  an  early  a;;e  Blewitt  evinced  a 
taste  for  mu.'iic,  and  at  clcveu  years  old  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  organist  to  lus  father.  He  was 
afU^wards  engaged  to  play  at  All  Hallows  Bark- 
ing, Tower  Street,  for  evening  lecture,  for  which 
a  choir  was  engaged.  He  then  become  organist 
of  the  chapel  nt  Blackheath,  at  tho  time  it  was 
attended  by  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  From  thence  ho  rciuoTod  to  Haverhill, 
Suffolk,  at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
one  of  his  early  friends.  He  next  became  organ- 
ist at  Brecon,  euccccding  Mr.  Campion,  a  pupil 
of  his  father's,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
On  the  death  of  hM  latlier  hq  returned  to  Lou- 
don ;  first,  in  the  expectation  of  succeeding  him 
in  his  situation,  and  secondly,  because  1«  had 
compo:scd  an  opera  written  by  a  lady  of  distinc- 
tion, which  was  to  hare  befin  brought  out  at 
Dniry  Lone.  Tho  theatre,  however,  being  burned 
down  at  this  period,  and  circumstances  occur- 
ring which  prevented  his  election  to  lus  father's 
place,  he  was  disappointed  in  both  expectations, 
and  again  returned  to  the  country,  where  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  liituation  of  oi^nist  at 
Sheffield,  after  a  compctltiou  bi  playing  with 
many  can^datcs.  In  the  year  1811,  Blewitt 
visited  Ireland,  and  was  patronized  by  tho  lata 
Lord  Cshir,  in  who!»  lamily  he  resided  for  some 
months  ;  he  then  became  compoiicr  and  director 
to  the  Theatre  lioyal  in  Dublin. 

Aiter  Logier  commenced  propagating  his  sys- 
tem of  musical  instruction  in  Ireland,  Blewitt 
was  the  first  who  joined  him ;  and  being  an  aUe 
lectunn:,  and  possc^ng  sound  musieal  knowl- 
edge, he  soon  procured  the  great  majority  of  mu- 
sical pupils  in  the  mctropoiis  of  Ireland.  He 
waa  then  appointed,  by  the  Duke  of  Lcinster, 
grand  orgoniut  to  tho  masonic  bodv  of  Ireland ; 
he  also  conducted  concci'ts  in  Dublin,  and  of- 
Hciated  in  this  capacity  at  the  coronation  concot 
during  the  stay  of  bis  nuyesty  in  that  kingdom. 
He  then  became  organist  of  &0  parLdi  church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin.  Blewitt  was  much  ad- 
mired for  his  extemporaneous  performances  on 
the  organ,  especially  in  the  fugue  style.  His  com- 
positions arc  numerous ;  among  the  principal  are, 
" llic  0(»:siur,"  an  opera;  " 'ilie  Magician,"  an 
opera;  " llio Island  of  Haints,"  an  opera;  "Ccm- 
ccrto  for  the  Piano- forte ; "  "Grand  Sonata  for 
the  Piano-forte ;  "  "La  Nymphe  Heureuee ; " 
"  The  Battle  of  Vittoria ; "  "  Itoyal  Divertimento, 
dedicated  to  tlic  King ; "  "  lioyal  Scotch  Diver- 
timento, dedicated  to  the  King  on  his  Visit  to 
Scotland;"  "/  I'czU  IkeUi;"  "La  Vioktta;" 
"Ducts  tor  the  Piano-forte;"  **1"hc  Vocal  Afl- 
siitant;"  "  Simphticntion  of  Modulation  ond 
Accompaniment;"  "Voluntaries  tor  the  Organ," 
&e.  Songs  in  the  Irish  stylo :  "  Katty  O'Lynch ; " 
"  Emerald  Isle ; "  "  Noi-oJi  MacFriakej ;  "  "  Pad- 
dy O' Kan,"  &c.  Songs  and  duets:  "Bosalie," 
"  Ilosabel,"    I  blame  thee  not,"  &c. 

BLEYER,  GEORGE.  Chamber  musician  to 
the  Duke  of  Schwartzburg  in  1600.  Ho  com- 
pooed  some  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  cluefiy 
of  a  bocred  character. 
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BLIESENER,  lOHAyN.  A  jrapQ  of  Gior- 
noviclii  on  tho  Tiolin.  Ho  composed  much  mnsic 
£3r  bis  inBtrumcQt  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  between 
the  years  17S9  and  1801. 

BLmiEM^VN,  "V^^LLIA5I.  Onanist  of  tho 
Chapel  Boyal  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ho  was  mu- 
sic master  to  Dr.  BulL 

BLOCKLAND.   Sec  Bbogkukd. 

BLONDEAU,  AUG.  LOUIS,  bom  at  Paris  ui 
1786,  was  a  pupil  of  Mebol,  and  gained,  in  1808, 
the  grand  prize  for  composition  given  by  the 
Paris  Coiiscrvatory.  The  cantata  comi»sod  for 
the  ;prizo  was  "  Mary  Stuart,"  the  words  by 
Monneor  de  Jouy.  Blondeau  has  arrai^od  some 
of  tho  sonatas  of  Beethoven  as  quartets.  His 
cantata  of  "  Mary  Stuart"  may  be  found  in  the 
"Journal  Ilebdomadain"  of  Leauc,  thirty-eighth 
year,  Nos.  45-48. 

BLONDEL.  A  rhymer  or  minstrel  to  Bichard 
L,  King  of  England,  about  the  year  1 190.  AMiilat 
h^  master,  being  a  priMuer  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, was  pining  in  a  tower  in  Germany,  Blondcl 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  all 
parts  (tf  Germany,  in  search  of  tho  king,  whom 
he  at  length  diiicovcred  to  ho  confineu  in  the 
castle  of  Lowensteiu,  by  singing,  near  the  walls 
of  the  ca.'stle,  a  song  which  the  kiu^  and  himself 
had  jointly  compound,  llii^  anecdote  furnished 
the  subject  of  Gr^try'a  bcautil'ul  opera,  "  Richard 
Caur  d»  Lion." 

BLOW,  JOHX,  doctor  of  music,  bom  in  1648, 
at  Nfwdi  CoUingham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was 
one  of  the  first  set  of  children  of  the  Cltapel  Roy- 
al, after  the  xesforation.  In  1673,  he  was  sworn 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  in  1674, 
upMi  the  decease  of  Humphrey,  appointed  master 
ot  the  children.  In  168d,  ho  was  nominated  one 
of  the  private  musicians  to  King  Jamej  IL,  and  in 
1687  he  was  Bkewiso  ai^iioiuted  almoner  and 
master  of  the  choristers  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul ;  but  in  1693  he  rcuigned  this  last 
place  in  flavor  of  his  pupil  Jeremiah  Clark.  Blow 
had  his  degree  of  doctor  in  music  conferred  on 
him  by  the  special  grace  of  Archbishop  Uancroit, 
without  pcriorming  an  exercise  for  it  in  either  of 
the  umrenuties.  On  the  docoaeo  of  Purcell,  in 
169o,  he  was  elected  organist  <£  St.  Margaret's, 
AVftitminster,  and  in  1699  appointed  compouor  to 
the  chaijcl  ol  their  majcstioi  Kmg  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  at  a  salary  of  Ibrty  pounds  a  year, 
which  afterwards  was  augmented  to  seventy- 
three  pounds.  A  second  composer,  with  the 
Uke  apptHtttment,  was  added  in  17 15,  when  John 
Weldon  was  sworn  into  that  office;  at  which 
time  it  was  required  that  each  ahould  produce  a 
new  anthem  on  the  Brst  Sunday  of  his  month  in 
waiting,  'l^at  Blow  was  a  composer  of  anthems 
while  a  singing  boy  in  the  Chapel  Itoyol  appears 
from  Cliffonl's  coUoclion  of  the  words  of  the  ser- 
Ticcs  and  anthems  used  in  the  collegiate  and 
cathedral  churches  in  1664;  for  among  the  ec- 
desiastical  composers  mentioned  in  this  book, 
•mounting  to  upwards  of  sixty,  are  included  the 
nanuM  of  Pelhuo,  Himiphrey,  John  Blow,  and 
Bobert  Smith,  children  of  his  majoity's  chapel. 
Humphrey  was  born  in  1647,  and  Blow  in  1648, 
HO  that,  at  the  reetoration,  the.  first  was  only 
thirteen,  and  the  second  bat  twd.Te.   Their  com- 


tcen,  would  now  be  regarded  as  more  wonderful 
proofH  of  precocity,  if  Pnrccll,  soon  after,  at  a 
still  more  early  period  of  life,  had  not  ])roduced 
cnmpo^itiou.^  that  were  Buperior  to  thoiW.  Dr. 
Blow  died  in  1708,  at  sixty  years  of  age ;  and 
though  he  did  not  arrive  at  great  lon^e\-ity,  yet, 
by  bcgiuning  his  courne  and*  mountmg  to  the 
summit  of  his  profet<;tion  so  early,  ho  enjoyed 
a  pro^pcrou>!  and  eventful  life.  His  compositions 
for  tho  church,  and  his  scholars  who  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  rendered  hLi  name  venerable 
among  the  muaiciaus  of  Eu^huid.  ■•Though 
there  are  strokes  of  the  pathotio,  and  subjects  of 
fugue  in  Blow's  works  that  ore  admirable,  yet  I 
have  examined,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  "  no  one  of 
them  which  appears  to  bo  wholly  unexception- 
able, and  free  from  confusion  and  crudities  in 
the  counterpoint.  He  has  been  celebrated  by 
Dr.  Boyce  for  '  his  success  in  cultivating  an  un- 
common talent  for  modulation ; '  but  how  bo  ex- 
cellent a  judge  of  correct  and  pure  harmony 
could  tolerate  his  licenses,  is  as  nnaecountablo 
as  any  thing  in  Blow's  compoaitioii!^  considering 
the  knowledge  and  known  probity  of  tho  late 
Dr.  Boyce.  The  ballads  of  Dr.  Blow  are  in 
general  more  smooth  and  natural  than  his  other 
productions,  and,  indeed,  thut  any  other  ballads 
of  his  time ;  tiicre  is  more  melody  than  in  those 
of  Henry  liawes,  or  any  composers  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign ;  yet  it  is  not  ot  that  graceful  kind 
in  which  the  Italians  were  now  advancing  to- 
wards perfection  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  eithra 
of  a  Scotch  cast,  or  of  a  languid  kind,  that  ex- 
cites no  other  sensetion  than  fatigue  and  drowsi- 
neis.  Bis  pastoral,  '  Since  tho  spring  comes  on,' 
ia,  however,  as  chantemte  as  any  mongrel  mixture 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  French,  and  English,  that  has 
been  oince  compiled.  Ilio  first  movement,  par- 
ticularly, seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  most 
of  tho  Vauxhall  songs  of  tiie  last  forty  yean. 

<  mo  a  bowl'  has  tho  same  kind  <u  merit. 
Tho  collectii^  his  secular  compoeiliona  into  a 
folio  volume,  in  1700,  under  tho  title  of  *  Am- 
phion  Angtieua,'  w&i  doubtless  occasioned  by  the 
great  success  of  the  •  Orpheua  BrUannicut,'  a 
similar  collection  of  Purcoll's  dramatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous songs,  published  by  his  widow  in 
1698.  But  whctiior  Dr.  Blow  was  stimnlatcd  to 
this  publication  by  emulation,  cnvv,  or  the  so- 
licitation of  his  seholarti  and  Irienus,  by  whom 
th(n«  are  no  less  than  filtoen  encomiastic  copies 
of  ventea  prefixed  to  tho  work,  the  ungratei.ul 
public  seems  to  have  always  remained  iiucnsible 
to  these  strains  of  the  modem  Amphion,  which 
were  not  only  incapable  of  building  cities,  but 
ov^  of  supporting  his  own  tottering  frame. 
'  Go,  peijured  man,'  is  the  best  of  all  his  secular 
productions ;  but  that  which  was  an  imitation  of 
a  duet  by  Caris.'iimi,  •  Dite,  o  Ci«ii,'  i:j  overloaded, 
iu  his  ■  Atnpkion  Angticua,'  with  a  labored  and 
unmeaning  accompaniment.  Pages  44  and  46  of 
this  coUecuon  contain  two  of  his  beat  boUods  — 
*  Salina  has  a  thousand  channs,'  and  <  Philander, 
do  not  think  of  arras.*  In  the:to  ballads,  tho 
union  of  Scotch  melody  with  tho  English  is  first 
conspicuoua.   The  subioct  of  a  song,  page  168, 

<  Orithea's  bright  eyca,'  is  likewise  bn»d  Scotch." 
See  Ahcient  PfiEFACsa. 

BLUM,  M.  H.,  of  the  Koyal  Berlin  National 


poobu  uithenu  fit  lor  the  Chaiiel  Royal,  before  Theatre,  was  an  eminent  theatrical  ni^erin 
they  Sad  attained  tho  age  of  aixteen  or  seven-  j  many.   Am<»g  many  other  fliet  parte,  he  ha* 
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porformcd  Don  Jtian,  and  Caapar  in  the  "  Frey- 
tcAut:." 

BLI'M,  CARL.  Bom  m  1788.  A  dramfttic 
compo:ipr,  nuiturLit,  Hinder,  and  director  of  the 
opera  nt  Berlin.  lie  composed  ncvcral  opcra-.t,  as 
"  Claiuline  eh  Villa  Bclkt,"  "  Zoraulf,  ou  la  Paix  ile 
Clranaila,"  "Lea  J'af/fs  du  Doc  i'enddnu," 
Carl  Blum  vraa  a  great  favoiito  vith  the  Umnon 
jniblic. 

BLYMA,  F.  XAV.,  director  of  tbo  orchoitra 
at  Moscow  In  1790,  published  some  violin  music 
at  Vieima  and  Ltsipsic  between  tho  above  year 
and  1803. 

B  MOTij  (O.^  or  SOFT  B.  B  flat;  bo  caUed 
in  contradistinution  to  B  Dur.   See  B  Duo. 

BOCCIIIERINI,  mifll,  waT  born  at  Lucca,  in 
1740.  lie  received  his  firijt  le-woiis  in  music  and 
on  the  violoncello  &ora  the  Abbe  'N'aiinucci,  then 
music  master  of  the  archbishopric.  Uocchcrini, 
at  an  early  aae,  showing  a  great  dbi>oaition  for 
munic,  his  £amer,  himaeU'an  ingmions  musician, 
cultivated  his  son's  talent  with  care,  and  at 
length  sent  him  to  Borac,  where  he  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  the  originality  and 
variety  of  his  productions.  A  few  years  after 
this  he  returned  to  Luccn,  where  his  eonntas 
were  first  performed  in  public.  F.  Maiilredi, 
a  ]>upil  of  Nardini,  and  ahto  a  native  of  Lucca, 
b^g  there  at  the  time  of  lloccherini's  return 
from  Home,  they  executed  together  hia  soiuttos 
for  tho  violin  and  violoncello,  (op.  7,)  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  audience.  After  thin,  the 
two  prole:<:ior3  became  intunatc,  and  quitted  Italy 
togctlier  for  Spain,  where  Don  I^uis,  the  in- 
fante, was  collecting  protuworrt  of  the  Urst  talent. 
They  were  ret-eivecl  at  Matlrid  with  particular 
distinction,  and  Bocchcrini  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Spain.  lie  was  well  received  by  the 
king,  who  ghowcd  much  partinhty  for  him,  and 
loaded  him  with  honor  and  pre.icnte.  Tlic  only 
prol'c^^ional  obligation  imjKiHGd  on  him  was  to 
prothice,  every  year,  nine  piece.!  of  hw  com- 

Eoiiition,  for  the  u:ic  of  the  iloyal  Academy, 
occhcrini  assented  to  thoHO  conditions,  and 
faithfully  kept  them.  lie  died  at  Madrid  in 
180(1,  aged  sixty-six.  It  b  said  that  Boccherini 
kept  up  a  regular  corrcttpon deuce  with  Unydn, 
the*o  tivo  great  mu.siciaiis  endeavoring  to  en- 
lighten  each  other  respecting  their  compositions. 
Carter  has  said  of  thiii  composer,  that  "  If  (iod 
wlihed  to  addrc-js  man,  ho  might  bo  supposed  to 
do  so  by  the  music  of  Ilaydn ;  but  if  he  wished 
to  hear  mu>iic  himself,  ho  would  prefer  that  of 
Boccherini."  I'uppo,  the  violinLtt,  well  appre- 
ciated Boccherini's  music,  by  calling  him  the 
wife  of  Haydn."  Dr.  Buruoy  says,  "  ITiere  b, 
perhaps,  no  iu^trumental  music  more  ingenious, 
elogaut,  and  pleasing  than  Boccherini's  quintctii ; 
in  which  invention,  grace,  modulation,  and  good 
tanto  coiL-ipiro  to  render  them,  when  well  exe- 
cuted, a  treat  for  the  moat  refined  hearers  and 
critical  judges  of  musical  composition."  Port  of 
the  "  Stabat  Slater"  of  Bocchcrmi  may  bo  seen 
in  tho  second  volume  of  I.a  Trobe's  selection ; 
it  ill  a  truly  original  and  highly-finished  pro- 
duction. 

BOdlSA,  ROBERT  XICHOLAS  CHARLES, 
was  bom  in  17fl9,  at  Montmcdi,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouse,  in  France.  Uis  fiither  being 
first  performer  on  the  hautboy  at  the  Grand 


Theatre  at  Lyons,  the  young  mufdcian,  while 
yet  au  infant,  had  the  means  of  hearing,  and 
consequently  imbibing,  norac  notions  of  good 
muftic.  N'or  wore  these  opportunities  neglected^ 
for,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  publicly  pw- 
fonned  a  concerto  on  the  piano-forte.  Even  nt 
this  early  period  his  genius  for  compoiiition  also 
developed  itsell';  for,  in  hii  ninth  year,  he  com- 
pOL'cd  a  duet  and  a  symphony  ibr  tho  flute.  At 
eleven  he  played  on  the  flute  a  concerto  of  hi» 
own  composition;  and  at  twelve  ho  compowd 
several  overtures  for  ballets,  and  aoon  aflOT  a 
quartet,  without  knowing  a  single  rule  of  com- 
position. At  sixteen  he  i;ct  to  music,  at  Lyons, 
the  opera  of  "  Trajan."  At  the  t^amc  period,  ho 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  liari>,  and  had 
made  him:>elf  fiuniliar  with  that-  iiui^wnent, 
whon  ho  went  with  his  iamily  to  Bourdeaux. 
Here,  meeting  with  the  eclctvatcd  Beck,  he 
studied  composition  under  him  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  for  the  f^pacc  of  a  year,  and  set 
to  mu^iic  the  ballet  of  "  Ln  Dantnmnnie,"  and  an 
oratorio,  ("/^  IMii'ii'.  l'nilrcrselt^■,")  in  which  ho 
introduced  n  choru  i  for  two  orche^tra.■>.  Alwut 
this  time,  Bochu  had  so  tar  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  harp,  tlic  piano-forto,  the  violin, 
the  tenor,  and  tho  tlutc,  a!i  to  be  able  tn  pi^form 
concertos  on  either  of  the  se  instrument-*,  beudcs 
being  able  to  play  in  a  slight  degree  on  the  haut- 
boy, and  uudcrstandiug  perfectly  the  scale  and 
capabiUtic:!  of  nearly  all  other  instruments.  On 
his  arrival  at  Parii,  he  wa-i  received  into  tho  Con- 
servatory of  Munic,  and  placed  a*<  a  pupil  of 
Oatel,  under  whom  bin  progress  was  so  great, 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  he  obtained  the 
principal  prize  in  harmony.  A  iter  thii,  ho 
studied  the  higher  branches  of  compoiitinn, 
under  the  celebrated  Mohul,  who  mani^'citcd  tor 
hLs  pupil  particular  kinduesi?  and  friendship.  As 
Bocbsa  still  continued  to  apply  himself  to  the 
harp,  he  racuvod  also  some  Ictitous  trom  Xador- 
maun,  and  altrrwardu  studied  more  particularly 
under  the  celebrated  VLiComtc  Marin.  But 
judging,  with  reason,  that  no  one  could  ri»e 
to  eminence  by  imitating  the  productions  of 
another,  he  .seems,  &om  his  publications,  which 
appeared  soon  after  this  time,  to  have  applied 
himself  to  a  Htvlo  of  compo:ution  for  tho  harp, 
which  had  hitherto  boon  unknown.  It  U,  doubt- 
less, to  this  self-contideuce  that  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  celebrity  which  ho  since  has  acquired. 
It  frequently  indeed  happens  that,  through  a 
want  of  proper  confidence,  tho  most  original 
talents  remain  dormant.  To  give  a  detailed 
account  of  Bochsa's  many  improvemmta  in  harp 
composition  would  require  more  space  than  we 
con  devote  to  a  single  liie.  It  has  been  by  his 
eminent  talents  that  the  harp,  which  was  before 
60  fiu*  confined  to  be  only  adapted  for  accom- 
panying the  voice,  is  now  capable  of  pcrlbrming 
the  highest  specioii  of  musical  composition.  To 
conclude,  Bocbsa  haa  obtained  a  generally  al- 
lowed preamiuencc  ou  the  harp,  which  fonr 
individual  pcrfomiors  on  anv  other  instrument 
have  acquired.  HLs  compositions  for  the  harp, 
which  were  publwhed  at  Paris,  amount  to  about 
one  huudi'od  and  Mty,  consulting  of  concertos, 
symphonies,  quintets,  quartets,  trios,  duets,  sona- 
tas, fantasias,  capxiccios,  &c.,  bendei)  two  methods* 
and  fifty  studio^  dedicated  to  ti.  B.  Cramer.  In 
1813,  the  Emperor  Napfdeon  appointed  Bochsa 
Arst  harpist  ef  hia  private  concecta.   Soon  after 
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this  ho  applied  himself  with  great  eiithusiaBm  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  composed  for  the 
roynl  Comic  Opera  <•  L'Uwiticr  de  Paimpal,"  oil 
opoa  in  three  acts,  irhich  oxporieuccd  neat  buc- 
ce«.  In  1814,  ho  was  appointed  (on  me  teiito- 
ration  of  Louis  XAIII.)  to  compose  an  opera 
called  "  Lea  Heriticrt  Michaux,"  which  proauc- 
tion  received  the  approhation  of  tho  king  and  of 
the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  llussia.  This  opera 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Bochsa  in  a  lew 
dayn,  and  we  hare  heard  that  tho  orerturo  wan 
pa.-itivcly  componod  in  two  honis.  The  follow- 
is  a  list  of  some  of  tho  other  dramatic  produc- 
tions of  thin  composer,  in  the  order  iu  which  they 
ajipeared:  "is  LeUre  do  Change,"  in  one  act; 
"  Le  Itoi  et  la  Ligne,"  in  two  actt ;  "  Les  Noass  de 
GamarAe,"  in  three  acta;  and  "  Le  Jioi  d' Arragon," 
in  three  actt. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1815,  a  grand  requiem 
was  performed  for  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII., 
Gompojcd  by  Bochsa  lor  wind  instruments  only. 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  harpist  to  the 
king  and  the  Due  dc  Berri,  by  whom,  as  wcU  as 
by  Monsieur,  he  was  particularly  patronized. 
Bochsa  went  to  England  in  1817 ;  where  for 
some  time  he  published  yearly  more,  on  an  aver- 
age, than  seventeen  or  eighteen  piecea  for  tho 
harp.  In  1822,  he  became  director  of  the  ora- 
torios, which,  under  his  maIU^;ement,  gradually 
improved  both  in  selection  and  pertbrmance. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  in 
1822.he  became  a  life  governor,  and  was  appointed 
proicsaor  of  tho  harp  and  secretory  to  the  musical 
aeportment  of  that  institutiou.  Eor  sevnal  years 
poflt  Boohaa  haa  been  director  of  tho  oonoerts  and 
operas  of  Madame  Anna  Bishop  in  the  XTnitod 
Statei  and  in  Mexioo. 

BODE,  JOHAXN  JOACHIM  CIIRISTOPn. 
A  printer  at  Ilamburf^,  and  compor^cr  of  some 
mosic  since  the  year  1773.  He  published  a  Ger- 
man translati<m  of  some  cf  tho  works  of  Dr. 
Bumey. 

BODENBUBG,  JOACHIM  CHRISTOPII, 
a  German,  wrote  a  work  on  ancient  music,  espe- 
cially of  ^o  Jews,  also  a  work  on  the  music  of 
tho  middle  ngc3  and  modem  timea.  Ho  died  in 
the  year  1759,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-eight. 

BODIXI,  SEBAirriEX.  Musician  to  the  Mor- 
smre  of  Badea  Dourlack  about  tho  year  17S6. 
He  published  much  instrumental  music  at  Angg- 
burg. 

BOECK,  AJTrOINE  and  lONACTUS,  broth- 
en,  were  excdlcnt  performers  on  tho  horn  in 
1783. 

BOECKLIN,  TRANCOIS  PREDERIC  SI- 
OISMUND  ArOL'STE,  BARON  DP.,  an  amateur 

composer,  was  bom  at  Stra»burg  in  1745.  Ho 
wa-t  a  lavoritc  pupil  of  Jomolli ;  ho  also  took  les- 
sons of  Richter :  he  compoHcd  symphonies,  church 
music,  and  also  some  oporas. 

BOEIIM,  THEOBALD,  inventor  of  the 
"  Boehm  flute,"  so  called,  tho  most  celebrated  of 
German  flutists,  was  bom  in  Bavaria  in  1802,  and 
beloi^ed  to  the  music  of  the  kii^  at  Munich. 
Hb  has  composed  all  forms  of  muiiic  for  tho  fiutc, 
■ome  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  Bee  Flute. 

BOEHM,  JOHA^^K,  mana^  of  a  theatre  in 
GermouT,  compoaod  the  music  of  some  oponui 
about.tlu  year  1785. 


BOEHM,  TWAN,  violinist  at  the  Chapel  Boy- 
al  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Moscow  in  1713.  JSa 
was  pupil  of  Graun. 

BOEHM,  GOTTFRIED,  published  some  in- 
strumental music  at  Nurcmburg  between  the 
years  1741  and  1760. 

BOEHMER  published,  in  1803,  6omo  sym- 
phoiiics  for  a  grand  orchestra. 

BOEKER,  H.  The  editor,  iu  the  year  1791, 
of  a  collection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
by  celebrated  modem  composers ;  this  work,  we 
believe,  was  published  at  BerUn. 

BOELSCIIE,  J.,  an  oi^ouist  and  composer  in 
Bmn3>>ick,  died  iu  1684. 

BOESEXHOENIG,  JOSEPHA.  A  celebrated 
pianist  and  composer  at  Vicuna.  She  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Mozart,  Kozeluch,  and  Richter ;  she  pub- 
liiihcd  much  music  for  tho  jnano-fbrto  between 
the  years  1791  and  1799. 

BOESSET,  JEAX  BAPTISTE,  was  the  favor- 
ite secular  composer  of  the  early  part  of  the 
sevcutecuth  century,  also  tho  best  lutist  and 
principal  composer  of  songs  of  his  time.  Somo 
of  his  "  Court  Ayrei,  with  their  Ditties  Eng- 
lished," were  published  in  London  by  Filmer, 
1629,  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  the 
measuto  or  accent. 

BOFrmUS,  A.  M.  T.  S.  A  writer  of  five 
books  on  music  in  the  latter  port  of  tho  fifth  ceu- 
tury.  His  works  wero  printed  at  Basle  between 
the  years  ld4r)  and  1670. 

BOETTNER,  JOHN  CHRISTIAN,  organist 
at  Hanover,  published  some  music  for  that  in- 
strument in  1787. 

BOGEN.   (G.)   The  bow. 

BOGENFOIIBL'NG.  (G.)  The  management 
of  the  bow. 

BOHRER,  ANT-HONY  and  MAXIMIUAN, 
two  celebrated  pertormCTs,  the  one  on  the  violin, 
the  other  on  tho  violoncello,  are  brothers.  They 
performed,  in  1823,  at  Klilon.  It  is  said  that  iu 
their  perl'ormanco  of  a  duct,  so  great  was  the 
similitude  of  their  tones,  that  the  auditor  could 
scarcely  detenuuie  which  of  tho  two  was  per- 
former on  the  violin.  Mnvimilim^  woa  woU  re- 
ccivod  in  Ehaglaud  in  1844. 

BOIELDIEU,  FRANCOIS  ADRIEX,  a  cck- 
brated  dramatic  composer  at  Paris,  was  bom  at 
Rouen  in  1770.  He  went  to  Paris  about  the  year 
1795,  Olid  first  became  known  by  his  talents  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  as  a  composer  of  romances, 
some  of  which  had  pro^gioua  auocess,  especially 
tho  two,  " S'it  eat  t>rai  que  ^itre  deux"  and  "  lie 
Meneatrel,"  Ho  soon  after  began  to  compose 
operas  i  among  the  more  iavorite  of  which  may 
be  named  "  Le  Caii/e  de  Bagdad,  1800,"  "  Le  Pe- 
tit CItapertm,"  and  "  La  Voiiture  vcraie."  Boieldieu 
was  one  of  the  professors  of  the  piano  at  the  Con- 
servatory at  Paris  since  the  year  1797  ;  afterwards 
ho  resided  at  Pctnsburg,  havuig  been  appointed^ 
in  1803,  chapel-master  to  tho  Emperor  of  Russia, 
after  the  death  of  Sarti.  He  died  at  his  country 
seat,  near  Paris,  October  9.  1834. 

BOLSOELOU,  PAUL  LOmS  R0T7ALLE 
de;  waabom  at  Paris  in  1734.  He  was  c^ 
brated  as  an  infant  mundan,  by  J.  J.  Rou8aesu« 
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in  the  following  passage  of  his  Iihnile :  "  J'ai  vue 
ehes  tin  magutratt  am  JUa  petit  bon  konoM  de  htut 
aiut  qu'on  mettait  aw  la  tabU  oit  liesaert  comma  tau 
atatue  au  miiieu  dea  plate ttx,  jouer  Id  (f  tin  violotit 
fraaque  auaai  ffnutd  qua  lui,  et  gitrpreiutre  par  son 
ejceeiOiea  lea  artiatet  memea."  Ue  died  at  Paris  in 
1806. 

BOISSIORTIER,  ft  composer  of  Bomo  operas 
and  other  music,  died  at  Paris  in  1755,  aged 
sixty-four.  He  was  remarkably  absent,  so  much 
so  that  ho  would  not  undertalLC  to  direct  the  or- 
chestra at  the  rehearsals  of  bis  own  music.  A 
motet  of  this  composer,  "  Fugit  Not,"  has  been 
much  celebntad. 

BOISSET,  ANTOINE.  Chamber  miuician  to 
the  King  of  Franco  at  the  bcginuiug  of  the  eevcn- 
toenth  century. 

BOLICIO,  NICHOLAS.    See  Woixick. 

BOLLA,  SIGNORA.  A  female  buffo  singer 
at  the  Opera  in  London,  in  the  year  1800. 

BOLERO.   A  Spanish  dance  with  castanets, 

BOLOGNA.  LUIOL  Bom  at  Bologna.  A 
composer  of  opera  music  since  the  year  1786. 

BOMBARDO.  (I.)  A  wind  instminent,  re- 
sembling  the  bassoon ;  finmetly  used  as  a  bass 
to  the  oboe. 

BOMBIX.  An  inflatile  instrument  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  cousiatiug  of  a  long  rood.  It  con- 
tained two  parts,  tho  olmoa,  or  moutli,  and  the 
anpholme,  or  main  body. 

BOX,  GIROLAMO.  caUed  Momoh,  was  bom 
at  Venice,  and  published  at  Nurembtitg,  in  1764, 
some  easy  souatas  for  the  violin  and  bass. 

BONA,  VALERIO.  A  Franciscan  monk,  at 
Milan  in  1596.  Ho  published  madrigals,  motets, 
and  church  music,  also  rules  for  composition. 

BONADIES,  PERE  JEAN,  was  a  CanneUte, 
and  the  master  of  Franchinus  Gassiu^is.  P. 
Martim  has  given  a  fragment  from  a  "  KyrU 
Eleiaon,"  composed  by  Bonadies  in  1473,  when 
Gaforio  was  twenty-two  years  old. 

BONANNI,  FXUPFO.  a  Jesoit  at  Bomo,  was 
bom  in  1638i  and  pnbli^od  a  worit  on  music, 
called  the  Cabinetto  Armonieo  Pieno  ^Istro- 
meuti  So/tori"  In  1776,  a  new  edition  of  this 
work  appeared  at  Rome  with  a  French  transla- 
tion, and  the  following  title :  '*  DMcrUione  dagS  la- 
trotnanti  Armanici  tf  oyiu  ffenere  dql  Padre  Bonan- 
m,  aeconda  Edizione  rivediUa,  corrctta  ed  accresciuia 
dcU  Abbtite  GiaaiUo  Cemti,  ometta  cmi  140  rami" 

BOXARDI,  FRzVNCESCO.  An  ItaUan  com- 
poser of  madrigals  at  Venice  in  1565. 

BONAZZI,  ANl'ONIO,  an  amateur  vioUnist, 
wns  bom  at  Cremona.  At  his  death,  ho  left  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  instrumental 
pieces  by  diflbrent  composers,  among  which  were 
B  few  of  his  own  compodtioiis.  He  also  left 
forty-two  violiuft,  mode  by  Guamerius,  Amati, 
Htraduarius,  and  other  great  makers ;  several  of 
these  instruments  were  worth  one  hundred  and 
tlfty  ducata  apiece.  Bonozzi  died  in  1802  at 
Mantua. 

BOND.  HUGH.  A  coUector  end  editor  of 
pealnis,  hymns,  and  anthems  in  London  previous- 
ly to  the  you  179fi. 


BOND.  An  eminent  performer  on  iho  double 
bsnt,  resident  in  London.  He  was  engaged  at 
the  York  musical  fftrtival  in  1823. 

BONDINERI,  MICHELE.  A  Florentine 
composer  of  operas  between  the  years  1785  and 
1791. 

BONDIOU,  GIACINTO.  A  composer  of  bo- 
cred  music  publiidied  at  Venice  between  iha 
years  1620  and  162o. 

BONEL.     An  admixed  tenor  singer  at  the 

Grand  Opera  at  Paris  m  the  year  1820. 

BONELIO,  AUREIJO,  of  Bologna,  pubhshed 
some  vocal  music  at  Venice  about  the  year  ld96. 

BOXESI,  B.,  of  Bergamo.  A  composer  of  ope- 
ras, &c.,  rcndcnt  at  Paris  in  the  year  1808.  Ho 
studied  composition  under  Fioioni.  a  pupil  of 
Ix>o-Boneo,  and  was  master  of  the  celebrated 
Choron, 

BONEVENTI,  GIUSEPPE.  A  {vcvontc  com- 
poser of  opoms  between  the  years  1690  and  1727. 

BONINI,  a  monk,  published  some  motets  at 

Venice  in  the  year  1616. 

BONINI,  SEVERO,  bom  at  Florence,  pub- 
lished the  <•  Lamento  d'Ariana,"  a  cantata,  at 
Venice,  in  1613  ;  probably  ho  is  the  same  person 
as  the  longing. 

BONJOUR.  L.  Organist,  in  1786.  of  tho  Mill, 
tary  School  at  Paris.  Ho  published  «  Nouvaata 
Principal  da  iluaique"  in  1800;  also  several eooo- 
tas.  Sec,  in  preceding  years. 

BONN  AY.  F.  A  composer  of  operas  at  Paris 
about  the  year  1787. 

BONNE  D'ALPY,  MLLE.,  published  eomo 
romances  at  Paris  in  1804. 

BONNET.  JACQUES,  author  of  "L'Hiatoin 
de  la  Mugiqiie  et  de  tea  E^eU,"  published  at  Paiit 
in  1715.   It  is  a  work  ot  no  great  merit. 

BONNET.  J.  B..  organist  at  Montauban,  and 
a  pnj)il  of  Jamowich,  composed  much  music  for 
tho  violin.  He  was  bom  m  1768,  and  Siamedf 
held  the  Bituatum  Of  chef-donAeatre  at  the  thea- 
tres of  Brest  and  Nantes. 

BONNEVAL,  RENE  DU.  Author  of  a  de- 
fence of  the  French  mmde  oMinst  J.  J.  Rousseau ; 
this  woric  was  published  at  Paris  in  1784. 

BONXO.   See  Bono. 

BONNOT.    See  Madly. 

BONO,  JOSEPH,  chapel-master  and  court 
musician  at  Vienna  in  1710,  died  there  in  1788. 
He  composed  several  operas  and  oratorios. 

BONOMETTI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  • 
composer,  bom  nt  Bergamo,  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished a  largo  collection  of  motets,  psalms.  &c., 
by  eminent  masters,  also  some  trios  for  two  Tio- 
Ims  and  bass. 

BONONCINL    See  Buononceo, 

BONPORTI.  ABATE.  A  celebrated  Italian 
violin  maker  towards  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

BONPORTI,  FRANCESCO  ANTON,  on  in- 
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HtTotneiital  compowr,  published  some  music  at 
Augitbu^  about  the  year  1741. 

BONTEMPI,  GIOVANXI  AXDIUA  AN- 
GELINI,  was  bom  in  Perugia.  He  was  tbe 
author  of  a  history  of  music,  published  in  1695, 
in  one  smnlt  volume  folio.  Ho  in  coosidcred  by 
Dr.  Bumey  an  excellent  composer  for  tho  age  in 
which  ho  l^red,  and  a  profound  theorist.  Bon- 
ten^i  has  given  an  exhibition  of  the  ancient  dia- 
tonic Byetcin,  as  applied  to  tho  key  of  A  minor, 
exactly  coire^ading  with  that  of  Pythagoras. 

BONTEMPO,  ALESSAKDRO.  An  Italian 
coniposei  of  motets  at  the  beginning  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century. 

BONTEMPO.  J.  D.,  an  cxceUent  pianist  and 
oompo«or  of  instnimental  and  of  churdi  music. 
He  lived  some  years  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at 
Lisbon,  where  he  formed  a  Philharmonic  society. 
A  requiem  composed  by  Bontempo,  at  Lisbon*  is 
aaid  to  be  a  work  of  great  merit. 

BOBCHGREVINCK,  MELCHIOR.  Court 
oi^ianist  at  Copenhagen  at  tho  end  of  the  sbc- 
tecnth  century.  He  published,  in  t60G,  a  large 
collection  of  madrigals  by  tho  most  celebrated 
Italian  composers. 

BORDET,  a  flutiBt  and  composer  of  musio  for 
his  instrument,  published  also  a  method  for  mu- 
sic at  Paris  in  1756. 

BOKDIER,  chapel-master  at  Paris,  published 
a  method  for  music  in  1760.  It  was  reprinted, 
in  1770,  with  additions,  after  his  death,  and  en- 
titled "  A  Treatise  on  Composition." 

BORDOGNI.  A  singer  of  eminence  at  tho 
ItiJian  Theatre  at  Paris  since  tho  year  1819.  Ho 
is  still  distinguished  as  profiBBSor  of  gigging  at 
the  Paris  Conserrotory. 

BOBDOm,  FAUSTINA.  S 


BOKETn,  GIOVANNI  ANDREA.  A  com- 
poser of  serious  operas  at  Parma,  between  Hhs 
years  1666  and  1672. 

BORDER  TUNES.  The  name  given  to  melo- 
dies composed,  or  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed, in  tho  counties  bordering  on  Scotland ; 
as  Durham,  ^Vestmo^olttnd,  and  Northumber- 
land. 

BORGHESE,  A.  An  Italian  composer  of  on 
operetta  at  Paris  in  1787. 

BORGIH,  GIOVANNI  BATIISTA.  Chapel- 
mostcr  at  Loretto  in  1770.  He  composed  several 
operas  for  tho  theatres  of  Venice  and  Florence. 
His  compositions  are  much  esteemed.  Among 
his  opcroa  are  « Uiro,"  porfbrmod  at  Venice ; 
"Piramoe  Tiabe,"  at  Flonmce;  ''Eumeae,"  aiid 

BOROm,  LUIOI,  a  pnnil  of  Pugnani,  was 
the  leader  of  t^e  second  violins  in  the  orchestra, 
at  the  commemoration  of  Handel  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  has  published  much  music  for  his 
instrument  in  Loudon,  Bwlin,  Paris,  and  Amster- 
dam. There  an  also  some  Italian  canzonets  by 
this  composer. 

BORGO,  CESARE,  organist  at  Milan,  pub- 
lished many  port  sodss  and  masses  of  his  com- 
podtioa  at  Venice  and  Milan,  between  tho  yoars 
1584  and  1614. 


BORGONDIO,  SIGNORA,  an  Italian  innger, 
wag  bom  at  Brescia,  in  Italy,  in  tho  year  1780. 
She  was  of  a  noble  fimiily,  and  dedicated  her 
talents  to  theatrical  pursuits  on  account  of  family 
misfbrtunea,  arising  from  the  consequences  of  the 
ftonch  revolution.  She  mode  her  fUbut  in  Italy, 
at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Modena.  She  then 
passed  to  Munich  in  1816,  and  was  ihofint  singer 
who  performed  Rossini's  music  on  the  German 
stage ;  she  appeared  in  "  Tancrcdi,"  and  in  the 
"  Ilaliana  in  Algieri,"  and  was  much  applauded. 
She  afterwards  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  she 
remained  three  years,  and  met  with  much  suc- 
cess. She  next  went  to  Moscow,  and  Petersburg, 
at  which  latter  capital  she  sang  wx  timoa  before 
the  emperor,  and  recnved  from  him  several  hand- 
some presents.  On  quitting  Russia,  she  visited 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  and  finally  went  to  London, 
where  she  appoated  three  times  in  the  season  of 
1828,  in  the  clioracter  of  TancrodL 

BOROTHME'S  HARP.  It  it  well  known  that 
the  great  monarch  Brian  Boroihmo  was  killed  at 
the  battlo  of  Clontarf,  A.  D.  1014.  Ho  left  his 
Eon  Donah  his  harp ;  but  Donah,  haviag  mur- 
dered his  brother  Tiege,  and  being  deposed  by 
his  nephew,  retired  to  Rome,  and  canied  with 
him  the  crown,  harp,  and  o^ier  regalia  of  his 
father.  These  regolia  were  kept  in  the  Vatican 
till  Pope  Clement  sent  the  harp  to  Henry  VIH., 
but  kept  the  crown,  which  was  massive  gold. 
Henry  gave  tho  harp  to  tho  first  Earl  of  Clnnri- 
carde,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until  the  be> 
ginning  of  tho  dghteeuth  centnry,  when  it  came 
by  a  la^y  of  the  Do  Burgh  ftmily  into  that  of 
McMahon  of  Glenagh,  in  uie  county  of  Clare ;  af- 
ter whose  death  it  passed  into  tho  possession  of 
Counsellor  Mocnomara  of  Limerick.  In  1782  it 
was  presented  to  tho  Right  Honorable  AVilliam 
Conyugham,  who  deposited  it  in  Trinity  Collcgo 
Museum,  where  it  now  is.  It  u  tiur^-two  inches 
high,  and  of  good  workmanship:  uio  sonudii^ 
board  is  of  oak ;  the  arms  of  red  sally ;  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  uppermost  arm  in  part  is  capped 
with  silver,  well  wrought  and  chisoUed.  It  con- 
tains a  large  crystal  set  in  silver,  and  under  it 
was  another  stone,  now  lost. 

BORONI,  or  BURONI  ANTONIO,  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Martini,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1"38.  He 
composed  much  dramatic  and  church  mnsic  be- 
tween the  years  1765  and  1792.  Boroni  was  the 
principal  composer  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for  anno 
years ;  he  also  went  to  Germany,  and  was  chapel- 
moHter  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg.  He  was  the 
earliest  master  of  tho  celebrated  Clementi,  to 
whom  he  was  related.  His  principal  operas  are 
"  SofoTtisba"  and  "  La  Notte  Critica." 

BORROWED  HARMONY.  Chords  of  the 
added  ninth  have  been  termed  chords  of  tho 
major  and  minor  aubitUution ;  since  they  ore  con- 
sidered as  derived  from  the  dominant  seventh,  by 
substituting  the  ninth  in  tho  place  of  the  eight. 
They  an  chords  of  borrowed  harmony ;  since  the 
seventh  and  ninth  axe  supposed  to  bo  derived  or 
.borrowed  from  ^e  sub-dominuiL 

BORSARI,  ARCANGELO.  A  compoaor  of 
part  songs  at  Venice  at  Hiio  end  of  tho  sixtoonth 
and  commoncomcnt  of  tho  sorentoonth  (»utury> 

BOBTNIANSKY,  DEMETRIO.  A  cimpoeer 
of  church  music  at  Moscow  since  the  year  1783> 
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BORZIO,  CARLO,  chapcl-miiBter  at  Lodi. 
published  mmo  church  music,  also  some  dramat- 
ic pieces,  about  the  year  1616. 

BOS,  ABB&  DU.  ScoDuBOS. 

BOSCH,  VAN  DER.  An  organist  at  Antwerp 
in  1772.  He  composed  aiid  pubUahed  at  Pans 
Bome  muidc  for  the  piauo-fort«. 

BOSCHI,  GIROLAilO,  a  native  of  Viterbo, 
was  a  cclobratei  hasa  Binger,  whom  Handel  en- 
^^od,  iu  1710,  to  sing  at  his  operas  in  London. 
Boschi's  ■wife  had  been  a  g^rcat  eingor,  but  was 
much  past  her  prime  when  she  went  to  England. 
Haudd'a  genius  and  fire  never  shone  finer  than 
in  the  baas  son^  which  ho  composed  for  Boschi, 
whose  Toice  bciag  sufEciently  powerful  to  pene- 
trate through  a  multiplicity  of  instrumental  parts, 
Handel  set  every  engine  to  work  in  the  orchestra 
to  enrich  the  harmony  and  enliven  tho  movement. 

BOSELLI.  A  lovely  singer,  in  whose  aoriety 
Haydn  spent  much  of  his  time.  She  was  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  his  prince,  Nicholas  Ester- 
hazy,  and  died  in  1790.  It  ia  suiiposod  that 
Haydn  would  irover  have  left  Eisonatadt,  if  MUe. 
Boselli  had  not  died. 

BOSELLO,  ANNA  MORICHELLI.  Prin- 
<^pal  female  einfjer  at  Milan  in  1788,  and  subae- 
queuUy  at  Paria  in  1791.  She  died  in  1800,  aged 
forty.  She  was  a  great  patronesa  and  Mend  to 
Catalani  iii  early  life. 

BOSI,  of  Fcrrara.  A  composer  of  operas  at 
Milan  iu  1783. 

BOSIO,  ANGIOIJNA.  AngioUna  Boaio  do 
Xindavcloni-f,  one  of  tho  bc*t  singers  that  has 
appeared  in  opera  iu  tho  States,  was  bom  in 
iWin,  August  20, 1829.  Her  early  love  of  muttic, 
and  Uie  decided  talent  for  singing  which  she 
evinced  even  in  childhood,  induced  her  parents  to 
Bcud  her  to  Milan,  where  she  studied  under  Ven- 
ccr.loa  Cattaneo.  So  rapid  wan  her  progreas  that 
iu  July,  1844,  being  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  she 
made  her  d^hut  at  Milan,  iu  Verdi's  Opera,  "  / 
Dae  pMcari."  Her  success  was  decidciC  and  for 
cue  so  young,  was  indeed  wonderful.  Thus  en- 
couraged, alter  fulfilling  a  brief  engagement,  she 

Eroceeded  to  Verona,  where  she  confirmed  tho 
est  hopes  of  her  friends,  and  created  quite  an 
excitement  among  tho  habituit  of  the  opera, 
from  Verona,  she  went  to  Copenhagen,  wlicro 
she  became  so  popular  that  she  was  offered  an 
engagement  for  six  years,  and  every  means  were 
taken  to  induce  her  to  accept  it.  But  tho  daugh- 
ter of  the  sminy  south  languished  beneath  tho 
cold  skies  of  Denmark,  and  against  her  will,  but 
not,  as  it  turned  out,  agoiiut  her  interests,  she 
declined  the  offer.  Her  leave-taking  at  Copen- 
hagen is  described  as  something  remarkable. 
We  next  find  her  at  the  Circo  Theatre,  in  Madrid, 
where  she  created  an  enthusiattm  vhidl  amounted 
to  » furore,  Ilcr  fame  had  now  become  European, 
and  she  was  induced,  in  the  season  IS48-9,  to  ac- 
cept on  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera,  in  Paris, 
where  she  became  the  reigning  favorite. 

It  was  fortunate  for  our  opera-lo\-ing  friend*), 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Tacon  Theatre,  in 
Havana,  bcmg  in  Paris  during  this  season,  lost 
no  time  in  engaging  her.  In  Havana  her  triumph 
was  even  more  decided.  Her  fome  preceding 
hat  to  this  country,  on  her  appeaianco  at  Castlo 


Garden,  New  York,  under  Mr.  Maretzek's  man- 
agement she  at  once  became  popular.  Indeed, 
few  artiatet  have  so  securely  taken  hold  of  the 
warm  aficctious  of  the  musical  public.  Boiao  is 
married  to  SIgnor  de  Xindavcloois.  During  the 
past  year  she  has  sung  with  great  success  iu  the 
operas  of  London  and  Paris. 

BOSTON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC.  A  socie- 
ty formed  iu  Boston  about  twenty  years  ago, 
whoso  object  it  ia  to  ram  music,  o-i  a  branch  of 
education,  to  the  rank  it  is  entitled  to  hold ;  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  among  all 
classes  in  society ;  to  show  its  advantages ;  to  re- 
move the  prejudices  which  prevent  attention  to 
it ;  and  to  correct  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable. 
Tho  efforts  of  the  sodety  are  not  exdwicely  de- 
voted to  instruction  and  improvement  in  taered 
music,  though  this  waa  the  &mt  and  oven  princi- 
pal design.  Tho  Academy,  und»  the  principal 
direction  of  its  professors,  Lowell  Mason  and 
George  J.  "Webb,  nan  done  excellent  service  to  the 
cause  of  music  in  Boston  and  New  Enzlaud.  By 
its  orchestral  concert<4,  it  first  introduced  and 
formed  au  audience  lor  the  symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven, &c.,  in  Boston.  It  gave,  too,  tho  first  ex- 
ample and  impulse  to  the  summer  "  Mnsical  Con- 
ventions," or  "Teachers'  Institute^"  for  some 
years  past  so  common  in  this  country. 

BOSTON  MUSIC  HALL.  This  noble  struc- 
ture was  erected  in  1852.  The  main  hall  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  seventy-right  wide, 
and  sixty-five  high ;  the  lower  floor  is  level.  I'he 
orchestra  rises  from  one  extremity,  ut  tho  other  it 
an  end  gallcr}',  of  five  rising  tien  of  seats,  above 
and  behind  which  is  a  narrower  balcony ;  and  irom 
the  ends  of  those,  two  balconies  arc  carried  along 
the  sides  of  the  hull,  projecting  eight  feet  six  inchfs 
from  the  walls.  The  front  stage  of  the  orchestra 
rises  five  feet  from  the  floor,  and  from  this  level 
continues  rising  rearward  in  snceomivc  platforms 
to  the  Mtremity  of  the  hall  in  that  direction,  the 
upper  platform  being  on  a  level  with  the  Inwet 
balcony.  I'he  whole  orche^ra  is  thirty  feet  deep 
and  sixty-three  long,  and  is  so  connected  with 
tho  lower  balcony  that  a -portion  of  the  latter 
might,  if  required,  be  easily  connected  with  it, 
and  oecupiod  by  choral  singers.  The  walla  of  tho 
hall  have  a  scries  of  piers  which  support  tho 
balconies,  and  which  are  formed,  above  the  upper 
one,  into  Corinthian  pilasters,  supporting  ths 
cornice  of  the  wall  and  coving  of  the  coiling. 
This  coring  is  circular,  and  is  groined ;  semicir- 
cular lights  arc  placed  in  the  walls  under  tho 
groins,  and  ventilators  in  the  ceilings  of  the 
same.  The  hall  is  lighted  at  night  by  a  series  of 
gas  jets  along  the  top  of  the  cornice,  which, 
boin^  placed  under  the  veutUatorn,  per/orm  the 
ventilation  as  well  as  the  illumination  of  the 
halL  Corridors  ore  earned,  on  the  level  of  the 
floon  and  balconies,  all  around  the  building, 
ccnnmunicating  with  tho  hall  by  doors  in  tiio  naa 
walls  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  flftoen  foot. 
Nearly  three  thousand  persons  can  bo  comfort- 
ably accommodated  in  this  hall  —  none  so  placed 
that  they  cannot  both  hear  and  see  tho  orchestra, 
or  easily  leave  the  haU  by  some  adjacent  doer 
leading  into  the  corridors. 

BOSTWICK,  EMMA  GILLINGHAM.  Bom 
in  Philadelphia,  and  daughter  of  George  OUlinff- 
hom,  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  old  Fuk 
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Theatre,  New  Vork,  and  also  of  the  orchestras  at 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  In  early  Ui'e  Emma 
eare  eridcnco  of  extraordinary  musical  precocity. 
M'hcn  a  mere  iu&ut  bHo  could  sing  rarious  songa ; 
and  her  earliKit  recollections  are  said  to  have 
btwn  of  thoLie  tionga,  and  many  simple  ballads, 
vhich  she  xvafl  accustomed  to  sing  lor  the  gratifi- 
cation of  friends  of  the  family,  and  of  strangers 
that  called  to  hear  the  wonderful  performances 
of  tho  young  musUoal  phenomenon.  She  always 
accompanied  her  voice,  even  at  that  early  age,  on 
tlic  piano-lbrtc,  which  she  played  with  rcmarka- 
blo  bkiU.  considering  her  tender  years. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Misa  Gilliugham  com- 
menced regular  studios  with  John  Paddon,  organ- 
iit  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  in  Eughmd.  Un  return- 
ing to  America,  she  became  a  teacher  of  mu^c  at 
fUtbu^  Academy,  New  York.  Since  that  time, 
ahe  married  Charlci  J.  Boetwick,  and  has  been 
sunwasiul  in  givine  contwrts  in  Now  Yoik,  and 
bU  parts  ot  the  United  SUtes. 

BOTTARELU,  JOIIANN  'WALPERT,  a 
Florentine  poet,  published  in  London,  in  17d7, 

Dei  CaiooHim  Orazio  Ode  I'Z  Ueam  in  ilmica 
da'  piu  renomati  Frofiuori  Infflmi" 

BOTTESL  One  of  tho  gieatoitt  rioUnists  of 
Tartini's  itcluml,  about  the  year  1770. 

BOm  published  in  1784,  at  Pai^  dx  trios 
for  tbe  haxpischord  and  Tiolin. 

BOTTOMLEY,  JOSEPH,  wm  bom  at  Halifiix, 
in  Yoikahiro,  in  1786.  His  predilection  for  music 
first  appeared  at  a  concert,  to  which  hia  parents 
had  taken  him.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  per- 
formed a  concerto  on  the  violin.  Ills  studies  on 
the  piano-forte  did  not  commence  bcforo  he  was 
ttght  years  of  age.  At  twelve  ho  was  removed 
to  Manchester,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  tirimahaw,  organist  of  St.  John's,  and 
of  "Watt?,  leader  of  the  concerts.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Watts,  he  afterwards  received 
instructions  on  the  violin  from  Youicwitz,  who 
was  engaged  at  that  time  to  perform  concertos  at 
Manchester.  At  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Ijiwton,  organic  of  St.  Peter's,  Leeds,  who  had 
been  an  apprentice  of  Dr.  Miller,  and  a  pnpil  of 
the  celebrated  Baumgarten.  Under  this  gentle- 
man he  obtained  considerable  theoretical  infor- 
mation, both  by  his  private  instructiona  and  &om 
hia  excellent  musical  librarv. 

Alter  the  completion  of  fiis  term  with  Lawton, 
Bottomley  went  to  London,  whore  he  devoted  a 
short  time  to  the  instructions  of  tho  renowned 
Woeia. 

At  nineteen,  having  finished  his  muaical  educa- 
tion, he  announced  himself  to  the  public  as  a 
prolessor.  Although  ho  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  parish  church  of  Bradtbrd,  in  the  year 
1S07,  yet  Ilalifax,  hsSng  a  very  musical  town, 
and  larding  him  much  teaching,  became  his 
principal  place  of  residence.  In  1820,  after 
teaching  in  some  of  the  most  respectable  fiimilies 
in  the  country,  giving  instructioQ  to  several  pro- 
fenuors,  and  leading  a  very  considerable  number 
of  perlbrmancen,  both  sacred  and  miscollaneoas, 
he  was  induced*  b^  a  liberal  salary,  to  accept  the 
utnntion  of  ot^mist  of  the  parish  church,  Shof- 
fleld,  at  which  place  he  is  now  stationed-  As  a 
stimulus  to  exrartion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that,  notwithfttanding  an  inattentiouto  liter- 
atnn  in  mrly  UCb,  and  a  continual  devotion  of 


time  to  teaching  and  composition,  Bottomley 
found  opportunities  of  cultivating  an  acquaint- 
ance with  several  languages,  tho  mathematics,  and 
most  of  the  sciences,  ^o  following  is  a  list  of 
Bottomley's  principal  works  published  :  "  Six 
Exercises  for  Piano-forto,"  **T?w^Te  Sonatina.s," 
Two  Divertimentos,  Flute  Accompaniment," 
«  Twelve  Waltzes,"  "  Eight  Eoudos,"  "  Ten  Airs, 
with  Variations,"  one  song,  one  duct,  one 
sonata,  "  Twenty-eight  Songs,  set  to  Dr.  Watta's 
familiar  Poems."  All  the  Ibregoing  are  for  the 
Piano-forte.  "A  small  Dictionary  of  Mnnc" 
His  manuscript  wtnrks,  which  are  numeronsi  con- 
mt  of  overtures,  quinteta,  one  quartet,  tnos,  con- 
certos, fugues,  antiiems,  &c.,  &c. 

BOTTRIGABI,  XL  CAVALIERE  EUCOLE, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1531.  He  was  a  man  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  omdition,  who  seems  to  hare 
spent  his  whole  Ufe,  which  extended  to  eighty- 
eight  years,  in  the  study  of  music  and  in  musical 
controversy.  Ho  died  in  1609,  and  bequeathed 
his  very  valuable  musical  Ul»BTy  to  his  friemd 
Padre  Martini. 

BOTTBIG AM,  ROSA,  for  whom  Rossini  wrote 
many  prindpal  parts  in  the  operas,  died  at 
Bologna,  on  tho  7th  of  May,  1847,  aged  43. 

BOUCHER,  ALEXANDRE  JEAN,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1770.  At  seventeen  years  old  he 
went  to  Spmn,  where  ho  was  appointed  violiiust 
of  the  chamber  and  chapel  of  Charles  IV. 
During  the  time  that  monarch  resided  in  France, 
Boucher  was  also  in  his  suite.  He  has  published 
some  pieces  for  tho  violin  at  Brussels.  Boucher 
was  at  St.  Petenbun  in  1823,  and  peifiumod  be- 
fore the  empress  mother. 

BOXntDELOT,  L'ABB^  an  advocate  at  Paiu^ 
published  a  letter  relating  to  dnmutic  music 
about  the  year  1760. 

BOURDELOT,  PETER  BONNA.  Younger 
brother  of  tho  preceding,  commenced  a  histon* 
of  music  coqjointly  with  his  brother,  which  work 
was  completed  by  Jacques  Bonna  after  their  de- 
cease. An  edition  of  this  book  was  published 
at  the  Hague  and  at  Frankfort  in  1743.  Some 
amusing  a^urditios  extracted  from  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  The  Effiocta  of  Mosio  upon  Animals," 
may  be  found  in  the  Qnartorly  Mufdcal  Review, 
voL  T.  p.  169. 

BOURDON.  (F.)  A  kind  of  drone  bass ;  a 
deep,  unchangeable  sound,  accompanying  a  mel- 
ody, oi  series  of  notes,  moving  above  it.  For- 
merly, this  word  signified  tho  drone  of  a  bagpipe ; 
it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  double  diapason,  or 
lowest  stop,  in  Frwich  and  Oerman  organs. 

BOL^RRfCE.  (F.)  A  certain  dance  or  move- 
ment in  common  time,  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar, 
supposed  to  have  been  first  invented  in  France ; 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  gavot,  and  always  begins 
in  the  last  quaver,  or  the  last  crotchet,  of  the 
measure. 

BOURGEOIS.  Bom  in  Hmnault  in  1C75. 
Ho  published  many  cantatas  between  the  years 
1713  and  1750;  also  two  operas,  Amourt 
DegwUit,"  and  "Lea  Plaitin  dt  k  Paix."  Bour- 
geois died  at  Paris  in  1750. 

BOUBNONVHiLE,  JEAN,  organist  at  AmicUB. 
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published  sereial  massos  between  tho  ycais  1618 
and  1630. 

BOURXONVILLE,  VALENTIN  DE,  son  of 
the  preceding,  publisiied  aeveral  musical  works 
in  1646. 

BOUHNOXVILLE,  Bmndson  to  Jean  Bour- 
nonvIUc,  died  about  1758.  He  compoKod  and 
published  many  motets.  lie  iras  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
nicr,  and  much  celebrated  omongut  Uio  French 
muiiLciAiu  of  his  age. 

BOrSSET.  JEAN  BAPTTSTE  DE,  died  at 
Paiifl  in  1725,  aged  sixty-three,  Ue  voschapol- 
nuutcr  at  tho  Louvre,  and  published  some  aacred 

muBiu. 

BOUSRET,  DKOUAIIT  DE.  OrganL'rt  to  Notre 
Damo  at  Paria  iu  1760.  He  died  suddeidy  in  tho 
church,  just  after  ho  had  linished  perfonoing  a 
mai»  iFiUi  unu3ual  energy. 

B0URSET,RE\fcDROUAIlDDE.  A  native 
of  Pariif,  who  died  there  in  1760,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Ho  was  eminent  ibr  hia  taste  and  genius  as  a 
muflician. 

BOUTADE.  fP.)  A  leaser  kind  of  ballet, 
formerly  practised  in  Prance,  and  which  was  at- 
fouted  to  be  executed  as  an  impromptu.  Similar 
purt'onnancos  are  now  called  capricdoM  and  fan- 

taaiws. 

liOUTELOU.  A  colebrated  counter  tenor  sing- 
er ill  the  chapel  of  Louia  XIV.  He  was  so  ex- 
tra^-agont  that  be  was  frequently  in  prison,  where 
the  king  eent  him  dimiera  duly  of  six  covers, 
and  frcqumtly  paid  his  debts. 

BOITTMI,  LEONARD,  Composer  of  some  ro- 
mances at  Paris  in  1783. 

BOTTTMY,  LAURENT,  bom  at  Bruseek  in 
1725,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  thorough 
base,  published  at  the  Hague  in  1760.  He  also 
composed  much  harpsichord  and  church  music, 
some  of  which  was  printed  at  the  Hague  and 
Aiutitcrdam. 

BOUTROY,  ZOZIME,  tho  inventor  of  a  ma- 
chuie  callod  the  planisphere  or  harmonic  compass, 
at  Paris,  in  ITt^S.  He  afterwards  published  a 
eymphony  for  eight  instruments,  the  bass  being 
numbered  according  to  the  plan  of  the  above 
machine ;  ho  likewise  composed  uomo  romances. 

BOir\''AIlD.  Composer  of  two  operas  and  other 
Tocal  music  in  Paris  ut  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

BOUVIER,  M.  J.,  a  composer  of  instrumental 
music,  and  violinist,  at  Paris  iu  178d. 

BOVICELLL  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  pub- 
lished rules  Dor  music  at  Vcuice  in  1691,  also 
some  madrigals  and  motets. 

BOWING.  Managing  tho  bow.  Bowing  con- 
stitutes a  principal  part  of  the  art  of  the  violinist, 
tho  violist,  &c.,  since  on  their  skill  iji  this  par- 
ticular greatly  depends  the  quality  of  thoii-  tones, 
and,  iu  some  measure,  the  Jtacility  of  their  exe- 
cution. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS.  AR  the  inatruments 
strung  with  catgut  or  goatgut,  from  wliich  tho 
tones  are  produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  The 
most  usual  are  the  double  bafis,  {vMtmo  or  contra- 
ba*»o  ;  )  the  small  bass,  or  viokmceUo ;  the  tenor, 
ivioia  di  braeda  ;  )  and  the  violin  proper,  {vhUao, 
nnuvMon.)   Inielereuco  to  their  construction. 


the  several  parts  are  alike;  the  difference  is  in 
the  size. 

BOYCE,  DR.  WILUAM,  bom  in  1710,  waa 
the  son  of  a  cabinet  maker  in  London.  He  was 
a  professor  to  whom  the  English  choral  service  is 
greatly  indebted  for  the  wcU-selected,  correct, 
and  splendid  collection  of  cathedral  mu8ic,  which 
he  published  in  throe  volumes  largo  folio,  n])on 
the  plan  Olid  on  tho  recommendation  of  his 
master  and  predccesnor,  Dr.  Greene.  In  17.3-1, 
ho  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  of  organist  of 
St.  Michael's  Church,  ComhiU.  But  though  he 
was  unsuuccsiifid  in  this  application,  Kelway  hav- 
ing been  elected,  yet  ho  was  appointed  the  same 
year  to  the  place  of  organLit  of  O.xford  Cliapel ; 
and  in  1736,  upon  the  death  of  Weldon,  when 
Kelway,  being  elected  oiganL^t  of  St.  Martin':*  in 
tho  Fiehl-i,  rc:iigncd  his  jilace  at  St.  ilichael's, 
ComhiU,  Boyce  waa  not  only  elected  organist  of 
t^at  church,  but  oiganbt  and  composer  in  the 
Chapel  Itoyal.  Tho  same  year,  he  set  "  David's 
Ijomcntation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,"  which 
waa  performed  at  the  Apollo  Society.  About  the 
year  1743,  he  produced  the  eorcnctta  of  "Solo- 
mon," which  waa  long  and  ju.stly  admired  as  a 
pleasing  and  elegant  composition.  Uis  next 
publication  woa  twelve  sonatas  or  trios  for  two 
violiun  and  a  baas,  which  were  longer  and  more 
generally  pimshascd,  performed,  and  admired  than 
any  productions  of  tho  kind  in  England,  except 
those  of  Corclli.  TTiey  were  not  only  in  con- 
stant use  as  chamber  music  in  private  concerts, 
for  which  they  were  originally  designed,  bat  in 
tho  theatres  as  act  tunea,  and  at  public  gardens 
na  &vorito  pieces,  duiing  many  years.  In  1749> 
he  sot  the  ode  written  Dy  tho  Kev.  Mr.  Mason, 
for  tho  installation  of  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  at 
which  time  he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  iu  music  by  that  Uni^'crsity.  Soon  alter 
this  event,  he  set  for  Dru^  Lane  Theatre  "Tlio 
Chaplct,"  a  musical  drama  m  one  act,  the  dialogue 
of  whidi  is  carried  on  in  recitative.  It  hod  a 
very  &vomble  reception  and  long  run,  and  con- 
tinued many  years  in  use  among  the  stock  pieces 
of  that  theatre.  Not  long  aJtcr  the  first  perform* 
auce  of  this  drama,  his  frieud  Mr.  Beard  brought 
on  the  same  stage  the  secular  ode  written  by 
Dryden,  and  origiuaUy  set  by  Dr.  Boyce  for 
Hickford's  room,  or  the  Ca.stlo  Concert,  where  it 
was  firyt  pcrlbrmed.  This  piece,  though  less 
succc;!sf ul  than  "  The  Chaplct,"  by  tlie  animated 
performance  and  friendly  zeal  of  Sir.  Beard,  was 
many  times  exhibited  before  it  was  wholly  laid 
aside.  Tlieso  compositions,  with  occsiuonal  single 
songa  for  Vanxhall  and  Ranolagh,  dis:>cniiuated 
the  frunc  of  Dr.  Boyce  throughout  the  kingdom 
as  a  dramatic  and  miscellanoous  compo:;cr,  while 
his  choral  compo.sitioiL'i  for  the  king's  ohapel,  foe 
tlie  feast  of  tho  sons  of  tho  clergy  ut  St.  Paul's, 
and  for  the  triennial  mcetuigs  at  Uic  three  cathe- 
drals of  Worce^itcr,  Hcrclbid,  and  Clouco-jter,  at 
the  performances  in  all  which  places  he  constant- 
ly presided  tiU  the  time  of  his  death,  oatablishcd 
hLi  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical  composer  and 
able  master  of  hannonj".  Dr.  Boyce,  with  all 
due  reverence  for  the  abilitio:}  of  Handel,  was  one 
of  tho  few  English  church  corapo;>ors  who  neither 
pillaged  nor  Bcrvilcly  imitated  him.  There  is  au 
original  and  sterling  merit  in  his  productions, 
founded  as  much  on  tho  study  of  old  Enj^ish 
masters  as  on  tho  boit  models  of  other  countries, 
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that  givta  to  all  liu  works  a  peculiar  Rtamp  and 
character  for  Etrengthi  clcamesa,  and  fkcility, 
Trithout  any  mixture  of  styles,  or  extraneous  and 
heterogeneous  omamcnta.  Dr.  Soyce,  dying  in 
1779,  was  succeeded  in  the  Chapel  Itoyal  by  Mr. 
Dupuis,  and  as  master  of  hia  nuycsty'a  baud,  by 
Smiley. 

BOYER,  PASCAT^  born  hi  J  743,  was  chapel- 
mairtcr  at  If  imea  in  his  seventeenth  year ;  he 
alltn-war^  went  to  Paria,  and  published  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  PergoIe«<e  in  the  Uemtn  de 
France  of  July,  1772.  He  subeequently  published 
Bome  instrumcutol  muttic. 

BOY^'IX,  JACQUES,  publislicd  a  treatise  on 
accompaniment,  and  much  organ  muriic,  at  Paris 
and  Amsterdam,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
dghtecnth  centurj'. 

B  QUADRT7M.  (L.)  Square  B.  The  name 
formerly  given  to  B  natural,  on  account  of  tho 
figure  of  its  signatore —  ^.  The  natural,  long 
after  Guido  Arotiniui,  was  expressed  by  a  Gothic 
B,  i>f  while  the  Italic  B,  b,  represented  the  flat. 
Ibnce  one  acquired  tho  lAtis  name  of  B  quad- 
rvm,  and  the  other  that  of  B  rotnndum. 

BRACES.  Those  double  vertical  curves  ivhich 
arc  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staves  of  any 
compo:sition.  Their  use  is  to  bind  together  the 
harmonizing  parte,  oud  lead  the  eyo  Vi~ith  facility 
from  one  sot  of  staves  to  another,  lu  those 
BCoros  which  include  a  part  for  a  keyed  instru- 
ment, t.  e.,  the  organ,  harpsichord,  or  piano-forte, 
it  is  usual  to  draw  a  smaller  brace  within  tho 
great  one,  to  include,  and  to  distinguish  &om  the 
other  parts  in  the  score,  tho  two  staves  designed 
fior  ei^er  of  those  iustrumonta.   See  Aocoude. 

BRADE.  WILIJAM,  an  Enghshmau.  pub- 
li^ed  some  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  a 
light  description,  at  Hamburg  and  Frankfort  ou 
the  Oder,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  scventccuth 
century.    His  instrument  was  the  viola. 

BRADLEY,  ROBERT.  An  English  composer 
of  songs  at  the  beginning  of  tho  eightcmith 
century. 

BRAKITEL,  TJLRICn,  published  some  mot  eta, 
ftc,  at  Augsburg,  about  the  year  IfilJS. 

BR.VIIAM,  JOHX,  whose  real  name  was  Abra- 
Awn,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents  about  1774, 
at  Eiondon.  He  was  lelt  an  orphan  when  very 
young ;  but  having  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
study  of  music,  he  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Leoni,  the  singer,  and  at  the  age  <^  about 
ten,  made  his  first  appcarauco  on  the  stage  at  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Ilia  vocal  powers  were  at  that 
time  so  great,  that  he  was  able  to  execute  with 
correctn&is  most  of  tbo  brac\arcu  that  had  been 
sung  by  Madame  Mara.  The  subsequent  break- 
ing of  hii  voice,  however,  deprived  him  for  a 
while  of  the  means  of  making  a  further  progress 
in  the  public  favor.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  Leoni,  Irom  tho  di»arraugemcut  of  his 
dome^ic  concerns,  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country-.  He  went  to  Jamaica,  and  left  Brahom 
a  eciiond  time  unprovided  for.  In  this  emergency 
his  abilities  and  good  conduct  procured  him  a 
shelter  in  the  liwndship  of  the  Ooldsmidts,  a 
family  of  hi^  respectability  in  tho  city,  and 
under  tiiur  protection  he  became  a  teacher  of  the 
pianD-fartew    Ub  greatest  odsidaity,  hower^. 


was  employed  in  recovering  the  powers  of  his 
voice ;  and  in  the  numerous  mu.sical  societies 
he  frequented,  ho  exerted  his  utmost  ertbrla  to 
regain  his  former  oxcellcnco.  At  one  of  thc^e 
meetings  he  accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Asho,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute, 
who,  delighted  vrith  his  vocal  abilities,  persuaded 
him  to  accept  an  engagement  for  tho  subiequent 
season  at  Bath.  He  readily  assented,  and  in  tha 
year  1794  made  his  finst  appearance  a  tenor 
singer  at  the  Bath  concerts,  of  which  RauKitiui 
was  the  conductor.  No  sooner  had  Brahom 
appeared  at  thofic  concerts  than  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Rauz/iui,  and  greatly  profited  by  his 
able  iuutructions.  This  liberal  master  e%-cn  re- 
ceived him  gratuitously  into  his  houi^c,  and  gave 
him  lessons  lor  three  years ;  and  when  Braham 
afterwards  saug  at  his  annual  concerts,  he  iniiisted 
on  his  receiving  a  very  ample  remuneration.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  179r),  Braham  was  engaged 
by  Storace  to  sing  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  1^  a 
limited  number  of  nights  j  but  before  tho  opera 
of  "  Mah*naud  "  was  performed,  in  which  ho  was 
to  appear,  that  invaluable  composer  itauk  into  the 
grave.  It  was,  however,  brought  forward  after 
his  death,  and  Broham's  vocal  talents  received 
irom  a  London  audience  those  unequivocal  marks 
of  applause  which  they  so  justly  merited.  The 
following  season  Braham  made  hia  first  appear- 
ance on  the  boards  of  the  Italian  Opera,  in 
"  Zcmira  and  Azor."  Not,  however,  Baliafiod 
with  himself,  so  long  as  he  conceived  there  was 
a  possibility  of  further  improvement,  ho  deter- 
mmed  to  seek  in  Italy  tho  lost  and  highest 
acomplLshment  of  his  talents.  For  this  purpose 
he  embarked  for  the  continent.  He  went  first 
to  Paris,  where  he  continued  nearly  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  had  several  concerts,  which 
were  crowded  at  the  high  price  of  a  louis  per 
ticket.  From  theuce  he  travelled  to  Italy.  The 
first  engi^ement  Brahom  accepted  in  Italy  was 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
flattering  marks  of  approbation.  From  Florence 
be  proceeded  to  Milan  and  Genoa,  at  which 
places  ho  accepted  several  successive  engagemcuts. 
At  the  latter  town  he  continued  for  some  time, 
and  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  Htudy  of 
composition  under  the  able  rnoMtro,  luola,  of 
whoM  school  ho  has  exhibited  such  succ&tsl'ul 
specimens,  ^\'hcn  at  Genoa,  he  received  otfers 
f^m  tho  conductors  of  tho  theatre  at  Naplco,  but 
the  troubled  state  of  the  country  at  that  time  did 
not  moke  it  deuirablo  to  accept  them.  He  there- 
fore directed  his  route  to  Leghorn,  Venice,  Tri- 
este, and  finally  to  Hamburg,  eviry  where  ac- 
companied with  tho  most  gratifying  marks  of 
approbation.  Having  hod  numerous  solicitations 
to  return  to  his  native  country,  he,  at  length, 
waived  some  suspending  engagements  at  Milan 
and  Vienna,  and  accepted  one  from  the  theatre 
of  Coveut  Garden.  Here  he  appmrod  in  the 
winter  of  1801,  in  tho  opora  of  "  Chains  ^  the 
Heart,"  the  composition  of  Hazzinghi  and  Reeve, 
and  has  since  that  period  held  the  very  first 
rank  among  English  stage  and  concert  blugers. 
In  energy  and  pathos  of  style,  Braham  wo-s  un- 
rivalled; and  his  powers  in  this  rcriijcct  were 
ctqiecially  conspicuous  in  accompanied  recitative, 
which  genenmy  expresses  strong  passion ;  thu8» 
"  Deeper  and  deeiicr  still,"  of  Handul,  was  the 
ckef-ftauvn  Braham's  declamatory  and  pa- 
thetic manner,  dflHCxibing  na  it  did  Jephtiuh  in 
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the  ngony  of  hU  rash  tow.  In  the  order  of  mu- 
ftical  etTects,  hia  smging  of  this  accompauicd  reci- 
tative  ia  ranked,  by  an  mgcnions  contributor  to 
the  Quwrtnrly  Moiuoal  Renoir,  irith  the  finest 
uffinia  of  Mm.  Siddttna  in  the  drama.  Braham 
has  likewiM!  be<ui  remarkabK  among  the  iwtiv&t 
of  England,  for  hix  power  in  sostaiuiuK,  with 
the  proper  mnnner  and  pronunciation,  the  prin- 
cipal male  character  on  the  Italian  stage;  BO  much 
BO,  indeed,  that  by  many  hiA  Italian  singing 
•waa  thought  fiw  to  transcend  his  English. 

He  pert'omed  at  the  Kin^a  Theatre  aeremi 
Bcn-iouii,  from  180fl  to  ISIG,  with  thoae  celebrated 
Kintfern,  Mrs.  Billington,  Madame  Uraasini,  and 
Madame  Fodor.  In  1809  ho  was  engaged  to 
Ring  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Dublin,  on  such  terms 
83  were  nOTcr  given  before  to  any  performer, 
viz.,  Itro  thouaand  gmtua* for  fifteen  ntyAt*  ;  and  so 
well  was  the  manager  satisfied  with  tho  bargain, 
that  it  was  extended  to  thirty-»x  performances 
on  the  same  terms. 

More  latterly  Braham  was  cnRaged  at  Drury 
IjOiio  Theatre,  where  he  generallj'  "  ran  the  rmu\d 
of  hu  charactm  "  with  undiminished  power  and 
efftct.  Foreign  nngera,  who  wctc  engaged  in 
England,  paid  his  talents  the  highest  compli- 
ment, by  saying,  "  Hon  o'  i  tenon  in  Italia  come 
Braham." 

With  regard  to  his  merits  an  a  composer,  we 
have  onl^  to  observe,  that  if  it  bo  allowed  that 
true  gomus  is  required  to  produce  chaste,  mel- 
lifluous mdodiea,  thm  was  Braham  highly  gifted ; 
for  he  certainly  has  wrUten  a  vast  number  of 
songs,  ducts,  &c.,  &c.,  which  have  gained  the 
greatest  degree  of  popularity ;  as  a  proof  of  which 
most  candidates  for  vocal  Ikmc  introduce  some  of 
them  at  their  MbiUs.  "  As  a  national  soitg,"  says 
an  ingenious  modem  critic,  "  Braham's  '  Death 
of  Nebon '  has  pleased  and  continues  to  please  a 
■nst  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  British 
ialCH;  it  has  therefore  oMompluhed  its  purpose; 
for  to  whom  are  national  songs,  which  arc  always 
appcehi  to  the  passions,  and  seldom  free  from 
vainglory,  addressed?  To  the  multitude.  They 
are  meant  to  flatter  tho  pride  of  the  people,  to 
(^crLsh  their  love  of  country,  and  toinlUmethoir 
xcal  in  its  defence.  Of  such  compositions,  this 
most  popular  nnger  has  produced  some  that  have 
operated  with  great  force  on  public  feeling,  and 
will  licreal^cr  even  bo  considered  as  features  in 
the  musical  history  of  the  present  eventful  age. 
Tlicy  will  bo  preserved  along  with  the  Tyrtcean 
Btruins  of  Purccll,  Anic,  and  Dibdin." 

Our  Kpaco  will  not  permit  us  to  ^ivo  a  list  of 
tho  various  pieces  compobcd  by  hun,  but  they 
may  be  found  to  constitute  tho  prominent  estab- 
ILihed  favorites  in  the  following  operas :  *'  The 
Cabinet,"  "  The  Eugliah  Fleet,"  "  Thirty  Thou- 
sand," "  Out  of  Place,"  "  Family  tjuarrelii," 
"  The  Paragraph,"  "  Kais,"  "  Americans,"  "  The 
Devil's  Bridge,"  "  False  Alarms,"  •<  Zuma," 
"Navensky,"  &c.,  &c, 

Braham  was  rcmarkAbly  quick  in  "  exploring 
a  score ; "  he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
position immediately,  and  took  up  the  accom- 
paniments for  the  various  instruments  with  the 
greatest  facility,  on  tho  piano-forte. 

Braham  sang  in  the  Lnited  States,  in  oratorios 
and  concerts,  about  thirteen  years  ^o,  and  pro- 
duced the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  as  he  has  done, 
indeed,  several  years  since  thim,  in  England. 

Of  Bnham'i  visit  to  this  coontiy  we  find  the 


following  notice  in  the  Boston  Eeeainff  Oxutt»t 
for  March  19,  18A3.  On  the  lUh  of  Januarr, 
1841,  John  Braham  made  faLi  tinit  appearance  in 
a  BoMon  theatre  at  the  Tremont,  in  the  chaiae- 
tor  of  Henry  Bertram,  (Guy  Manneriug,)  with- 
out, however,  auy  vocaliiit  to  sustiun  him,  tho 
only  tihow  of  opera  being  hi»  own  unaided  efforts. 

A  few  performances  to  v^TCtched  houacit  elosod 
this  unlbrtuiiatc  cxhibitiou,  and  Braham  returned 
to  his  appropriate  iield  of  action,  —  the  concert 
room,  —  whore  he  continued  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest,  utd  by  hLi  superb  vocalization  soon  ef- 
faced all  recollection  of  hLi  failure  in  opera. 
England's  grcateit  tenor  was  introduced  to 
Boston  audieuce-d  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety. 'Ilic  nnnouncement  of  his  dibut  was  a 
.citef-tt awre  of  the  euthufdostic  secretory  who, 
for  so  many  years  managed  the  affairs  of  that 
oitsociation.  On  tho  20th  and  22d  of  Novombcr, 
IHtO,  two  cntertoinmeiits  wore  promised,  so  af- 
fording BoHtonians  the  only  opportunity  of  lis- 
tening to  the  dulcet  uoten  of  Europe's  most  cele- 
brated BOng'itor.  Crowds  mihed  to  pay  their 
dollar  for  this  only  opportunity,  and  the  vast 
majority  were  iUUy  eatiatied  that  John  Braham's 
reputation  had  a  solid  foundation  in  the  great 
feats  he  aceomplii<hetl.  His  remarkable  power, 
compasfi,  and  good  quality  of  voice  fairly  as- 
toni»hcd,  in  their  remarkable  union,  all  listeacrs. 
They  could  not  oreilit  the  existence  of  their  own 
senses,  when  they  wituKMcd  such  daring  and 
brilliant  pcr^smancos  of  the  greatest  diffienlties 
by  a  man  acknowledged  to  bo  very  near  three 
score  and  ten. 

Mr.  Brahnm,  after  his  &ilnrc  at  tho  Tremont, 
went  into  tlio  conicrt-giraig  buuincss  on  his  own 
account,  besides  singing  for  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  in  oratorios  and  selections  from  sacred 
music.  Towards  the  close  of  his  somewhat  pro- 
tracted concert  season  he  invoked  Ruosell  and 
"  tho  K^icrs  "  to  his  aid.  His  forewdl  concert 
took  plnce  February  16, 1841,  and  hi^i  last  appear- 
ance on  the  20th  of  that  month  for  Mr.  Hayter's 
benefit. 

In  sacred  music  bis  most  popnlar  and  cfllDcdve 

Jmbrmancej  were,  "  Sound  an  Alarm,"  from 
udos  Maccabtcus;  "Comfort  ye,"  and  "Every 
Volley  J  "  "  I'hy  Rebuke,"  and  "  Behold  and 
see ; "  "He  that  dwcUeth,"  and  "  Thou  shalt 
dotih  them ; "  *'  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  and 
"  \Vaft  her  Angelii ; "  "  Total  Eclixise,"  and 
"  Why  doth  tho  Ood  of  Israel  sleep,"  and  "  The 
Judgment  Hymn."  He  was  aloo  pleasing  in  the 
"  Da'i-id "  of  Neukom,  and  in  tho  tenor  songs 
from  "  The  Creataou." 

Li  "  Sound  an  Alarm,"  "Thou  sholt  dash 
them,"  the  great  tests  of  a  tenor  in  "  Samson," 
and  "  The  Judgment  Hymn,"  ho  hast  never  been 
approached  here,  and  Uie  most  daring  are  con- 
founded in  their  attempt  to  imitate  his  aurpauing 
excellence. 

In  music  of  a  secular  character  he  shone  most 
briUiantlT  when  delivering  "  Scots  who  hoe  wi* 
Wallace  bled,"  "  All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  over 
the  Border,"  "  Tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,"  ITie  Death 
of  Nelson,"  and  "The  Marseilles  Hymn."  His 
lire  and  outpouring  of  soul  in  these  moved  and 
swayed  his  audience  to  ■  degree  few  tenors  ever 
attained  with  our  cold  pnblio.  "  Rocked  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  « Hie  SoldicaTfl  Dream," 
"  Robin  Adair,"  "  The  Laat  Words  <rf  Maimion,'* 
The  Ereuing  Gun."  and  "  Kelvin  GiOT^"  uenv 
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&iled  to  bring  out  his  wondrous  union  of  feeling 
Mid  expresidon  with  just  the  amount  of  execution 
which  should  meet  the  demands  of  the  music, 
and  TOt  not  smother  and  conceal  the  sentiment. 
Jt^n  Braham  was  a  marvel,  and  those  who  missed 
the  oppcntimity  to  hear  that  greatoat  mnsical  won- 
der of  this  or  any  other  age  must  have  deeply 
regretted  their  inadvertence.  He  retained  nis 
energy  and  command  of  the  tenor  scale  longer 
than  any  other  man  has  ever  done.  Donzelli, 
the  celebrated  Italian  prima  tenore,  who  flourished 
iMmic  twenty  years  since,  came  the  nearest  to 
Bcahom  in  this  respect,  tuTing  acquitted  himself 
well  in  '*  OteOo  "  at  Kapica  when  sixty  yeam  old ; 
but  John  Brahom  made  the  Birmingham  Town 
Hall  ring  with  his  clarion  voice  at  the  age  of 
Mghtr,  and  filled  Exeter  Hall  with  adnuring 
throngs,  when  some  years  pest  that  extreme  limit 
of  human  life. 

BRANDENSTEIX,  CnABLOTTE  DE.  A 
sonata  of  her  composition,  in  1780,  is  inserted  in 
tiw  muateal  journal  of  Vogler. 

BRANDER,  CnARLOTTE  GrXLIIETOT^A 
PR^VNCOKE,  a  singer  and  composer  at  Ilom- 
bui^,  died  in  1788.  She  composed  some  ro- 
mances and  piano- forte  music. 

BR.VTSCIIE.   (G.)  The  tenor  violin. 

BRAULE.  (F.)  An  old  dance,  said  to  have 
been  very  lively,  and  pcrfonnod  iu  a  circle,  to  a 
rondeau  tunc. 

BRAUN,  G.  A  celebrated  performer  on  tlic 
hautboy  at  Berlin.  He  published  a  curiouH  pa- 
per on  the  character  and  treatment  of  the  haut- 
boy, an  extract  from  which  may  bo  seen  iu  the 
"  Uarmonicon,"  voL  L  p.  163.   Bora  1791. 

BRAVO,  BRAVA,  or  BRAVL  (I.)  An  ox- 
prearion  of  admiration  of  the  music  performed, 
•a  wfcll  done. 

BRA'VXRA.  (I.)  This  word  generaUy  sig- 
sifics  a  eong  of  considerable  spirit  nud  execution ; 
but  sometimes  is  also  aiiplied  to  the  perjortnaace 
of  such  a  song. 

BHEIDEXSTEIX,  JEA^  PHIIJPPE,  o^^nn- 
iflt  at  Hanau,  died  in  1785.  He  published  sonatas 
far  the  piauo-lbrtc,  and  some  songs. 

BREINDEL,  a  pupil  of  Albrcehtsberger.  was 
director  of  the  choir  in  St.  Peter's  C'burch,  in 
Vienna,  iu  179G.  He  has  compoBod  some  church 
music. 

BBETTEXOASSEB,  ^\1UIELM,  a  celebrated 
oomposer  in  Germany  in  the  flnit  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ho  publithed  at  Xurcmhurg, 
in  15S9,  a  colleetioiL  of  tiilocn  masses  by  cele- 
brated composers. 

BRETTKOPF,  JOHANX  GOTnX)B  DfAN- 
ITEI^  a  letto-foonder,  printer,  and  bookseller 
atLeipnc,  was  bom  there  in  1719.  In  1755  he 
invented  a  new  mode  of  musical  typography, 
which  has  siuco  been  imitated  by  other  nations. 
Font,  a  Swede,  procured  a  patent,  and  attempted 
some  years  since  to  introduce  in  London  Breit- 
kopPs  mode  of  printing  music ;  but  his  spocimens 
were  so  incorrect,  in  comparison  to  the  music 
en^^rared  on  pewtor,  that  ho  was  soon  obliged  to 
nJuqiiiah  his  proijecL   Bzdtko^  died  at  Leipmo 


in  1791,  and  left  his  business  to  his  son  Christo- 
pher. Be-jides  a  general  catalogue,  with  the 
prices  marked,  of  printed  and  manuscript  music, 
the  Brcitkop&  have  annually,  ever  since  the  year 
1 762,  distributed  a  theme  catalogue,  iu  which  the 
subject  of  each  piece  is  exhibited  In  notes,  so  that 
a  musical  collector  is  enabled  to  discover  whether 
he  is  in  possession  of  any  of  the  works  specified. 

BRETTKOPF,  BERNARD  THEODORE,  son 

of  the  preceding,  composed  some  vocal  and  piano- 
forte music.  Ho  was  bom  at  I^ipsic  in  1749,  and 
was  m  1780  director  of  the  printing  office  to  the 
senate  at  Petersburg. 

BREriKOPF,  CHRISTOPHER  GOTTIX>B, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  wa-j  bom  at  Leipsic  in 
1750-  He  composed  some  vocal  and  piano-forte 
mmdc. 

BREMNER,  ROBERT,  an  English  composer, 
publithod  in  London,  in  1763,  "  llie  Rudiments 
of  Music,  with  Psahnody ; "  ho  alio  published 
•<  Thoughts  on  the  Fcrfbriuance  of  Concert  Mu- 
sic," "InstTuctionti  for  the  Guitar,"  "A  CoUecticm 
of  Scots  Ileela,"  '<  A  Selection  of  Scotch  Songs," 
&c 

BRESCIANELLO,  JOSEPH  ANTOISE, 
chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  is 
known  by  twolvo  concertos  for  the  vioUu,  pub- 
lidied  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1738. 

BRESSON,  MLLF»,  was  bom  in  178.'!.  She 
was  a  pupil  on  Hie  piano  of  Adam,  during  nine 
yearn,  and  has  published  a  method  for  adapting  a 
score  to  the  piono-fortt^  also  some  pteadiig  ro- 
mances. 

BRETEUIL,  LE  BARON,  a  cealons  French 
minister,  and  a  friend  of  every  thing  which 
tended  to  F;ood,  founded,  in  1784,  the  royal 
school  of  singing  and  decliunation  in  Paris  from 
which  the  prciicut  Conservatory  origiiiatod. 

BUETON',  MAIIOXI  LE,  violinist  at  the 
Italian  Theatre  ut  Paris  in  17G0,  publi^thed 
several  trios  lor  violins,  and  duos  for  the  flute. 

BREVE.  A  note  of  the  third  degree  of  length ; 
and  formerly  of  a  square  figure,  as  thut^,  Q ;  but 
now  made  round,  with  a  lino  perpendicular  to 
the  staff  on  each  of  its  sides  ot  •  The  breve, 
iu  its  simple  state,  that  is,  without  a  dot  alter  it, 
in  equal  in  duratiou  to  mie  quarter  of  a  lai^,  or 
to  two  oeraibrevKi,  and  is  then  colled  imperfect; 
but  when  dotted,  it  is  cf^ual  to  three  eights  of  a 
large,  or  three  scmibrcvoa,  which  being  the  grcnt- 
OKt  length  it  can  aj^sume,  it  is  theu  called  perfect. 
The  breve  was  formerly  much  used  for  choir  ser- 
vice.   See  -Boyce's  "  Cathedral  Music." 

BREV.VL,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  A  celebrated 
violouccllitit  at  Paris.  Ho  publiiihcd,  in  1804,  a 
method  lor  the  violoncello;  also,  previously  to 
that  date,  much  music  £tx  the  Tiolin,  violoucollo, 
and  wiiid  instruments. 

BREVI.  GIOVANNI  BATTI8TA.  A  chapd- 
master  at  Milan  at  the  close  of  the  seventemth 
century.  Be  published  vocal  raunic  of  various 
descriptions  at  Modeua  and  Venice. 

BI^AVEB,  THOMAS.  A  performer  on  the 
viol  da  gamba,  and  composer  of  fimtasias  and  of 
rounds  and  catches  the  reign  of  Charloa  L 
He  is  the  author  of  the  well-known  glee,  "  Turut 
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Amaryllis,"  -n-hich  was  oripnally  set  by  him  in 
two  parts,  and  in  fmd  to  have  been  iujuied  by  the 
additiou  of  a  third  part. 

BBJEWSLER.  Authorofatreatiseonthorough 
bass,  inserted  in  Cl«neQti'B  Catalogue,  London, 
1799. 

BRIAN,  ALBERT.  A  church  composer  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury.  Dr.  Boyce 
hn.'i  in^ertod  some  of  thia  comiioser's  music  in  his 
coUcctiou  of  aiithema, 

BUICCIO,  GIOVANNI.  A  composerof canons, 
Sec,  at  Homo.    He  died  in  1616. 

BRICCIUS,  TIIEODORUa  A  eompooer  of 
madrigals  at  Venice  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth ceutury. 

BRIEGEU  WOLFGANG  CARIi,  chnpel- 
master  at  Darmstadt  and  Qotha,  was  bom  in 
1626.  Ho  compmed  a  gnnt  Tariety  of  Tocal  and 
instrumental  mu^c,  and  died  in  1709. 

BRIDGE.  In  a  harpsichord,  or  Rpinet,  the 
bridge  is  thiit  flat  ruler  which  is  laid  over  the 
jacks,  to  prevent  their  Imping  out  of  their  sock- 
ets when  tbo  keys  are  in  action.  la  a  double 
bass,  violoncello,  tenor,  violin,  guitar,  &c.,  it  is 
that  elevated,  perpendicular  arch  which  stands 
upon  the  belly,  at  right  angles  with  the  strings, 
and  serves  to  roaso  tnom  &im  the  body  of  thein- 
atnunont. 

BRIJON,  E.  R.,  a  French  musician,  published 
some  didactic  workn  on  music  at  Paris  oud  Lyons, 
between  the  years  1776  and  1781. 

BRILLANTE.  (I.)  This  eraphaticol  expros- 
sion  signitios  that  the  movement  to  which  it  ia 
prefixed  is  to  bo  performed  in  a  gay,  showy,  and 
sparkling  style. 

BRILLIARD.  A  French  composer  of  violin 
muiiic  about  the  year  1786. 

BRILLON  DE  JOUY,  MADAME.  A  cele- 
brated amateur  performer  on  the  piano-forto,  and 
composer  for  her  instrument.  Dr.  Bumoy  heard 
her  near  Paris,  and  speaks  hig^ily  of  hec  talents, 
iu  hia  travels. 

BRIND.  OrgaiuBt  of  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
Londonin  l6G0,andthema»tcrof  Dr.  Grocno.  Ho 
composed  two  thanksgiving  anthems^  now  hardly 
known. 

BRIOCKI.  An  Italian  composer  of  instru- 
mental musie  before  the  year  1770. 

BRIO,  or  BRIOSO.  (L)  With  briokness, 
spirit,  animation. 

BRISE.  (F.)  Sprinkled,  broken  into  arpeg- 
gio, in  treating  of  chords. 

BRITTON,  niOMAS,  the  fnmous  muaical 
small-coal  man,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  lie  set  up  in  the  conl 
buHueus,  but  his  principal  object  wa.i  music,  ui 
the  theory  of  which  he  was  very  kuon-ing,  and  in 
the  practice  not  inconsiderable.  He  was  so  much 
addicted  to  it,  that  he  pricked  with  his  on-n  hand 
very  neatly  and  accurately,  and  left  behind  him 
a  collection  ol'  music,  mostly  pruned  by  Idmsclf, 
which  was  sold  for  nearly  one  hundred  pounds. 
Ke  lo.t  an  escdlont  collcctiou  also  of  printed 
muracal  books.  But  what  distiuguished  hiro 
most  of  all  was  a  kind  of  musical  mocdug,  held 


at  his  own  small  house,  and  kept  up  at  his  own 
charges  for  many  year».  Thi^  aocicty  was  fre- 
quented by  t^ntry,  even  those  of  the  best  quality, 
with  whom  he  conversed  familioriy,  and  by  whom 
he  was  much  esteemed  ;  for  Britton  was  as  re- 
spectable  for  moral  endowments  as  he  was  curious 
for  intellectual.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
are  not  less  remarkable  than  those  of  his  life. 
There  was  one  Uonej-man,  a  blacksmith,  who 
was  famous  for  speaking  as  if  his  voice  proceeded 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  house,  (a  vcntrilO' 
quist,  or  speaker  from  his  belly,  as  these  persons 
are  called.)  This  man  was  secretly  introduced 
by  Robe,  a  Middlesex  justice,  wlio  fireqnenUy 
played  at  Britton's  concerts,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  territying  Britton ;  and  he  succGcded  iu  it  en- 
tirely ;  for  Ilonoyman,  without  moving  his  lipa, 
or  Hecming  to  speak,  announced,  as  irom  ator  off, 
the  death  of  poor  Britton  witl^  a  fow  hours ; 
M-ith  an  intimation  that  the  only  way  to  avert 
hi3  doom  was  to  fall  on  his  knees  immediatdy 
and  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  llie  poor  men  did 
so ;  but  it  did  not  avert  his  doom  ;  for,  taking  to 
his  bed,  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  Justice 
Robe  to  enjoy  the  &uits  of  his  mirth.  His  death 
happened  in  September,  1714. 

BRIVIO,  CARLO  FRANCESCO.  An  Italian 
einging  master,  and  composer  of  vocal  music  at 
Milan,  in  the  fbvt  half  of  the  last  century. 

BRIXI,  FRANCOIS  XAVIER,  chapel-master 
at  Prague,  was  bom  in  1732.  Ho  was  a  volu- 
minous composer  of  sacred  and  other  music. 

BRIXI,  VICrOIUN,  an  organist  In  Bohemia, 
was  bom  in  1717.  He  composed  much  sacied 
mnw),  and  some  sonatas  for  ue  piano-fbzte. 

BBIZZ^  a  Florentine  by  Vbtih,  was  contidend 
an  excellent  tenor  singer.  He  vnu  engaged  at 
Vienna  in  1801. 

BROADAVOOD,  JAM^.  A  celebrated  j^auo- 

fortc  maker,  in  Loudon.  His  instruments  were 
considered  aa  excelling  in  workmanship  and  tone. 
Mr.  Broadwood  employed  the  beet  set  of  practi- 
cal tuners,  for  attending  to  the  tuning  of  the 
instruments  of  his  customers  at  stated  periods. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Practical  Mediod  of 
Tuning,"  called  "  Broadwood' s  Temperament  of 
the  Musical  Scale."  He  says,  after  moitioning 
that  mmt  tuners  be^n  thdr  operations  with  the 
note  C,  "I  prefer  tuning  &om  A,  the  sf^ond 
Hpace  in  the  treble  clef,  aa  being  lew  remote  from 
the  finishing  fifths,  than  any  other  point  of  de- 
parture :  the  A  being  tuned  to  the  forte,  tune  A 
below  an  octave ;  then  E  abovo  that  octave,  a 
fifth ;  thon  B  abovo,  a  fifth ;  thea  B  bolow,  an 
octave ;  the  F#  a  fifth  above ;  then  its  octave, 
Ftf  below ;  then  C^,  its  fifth  above ;  then  Gff, 
its  fifth  abovo ;  and  then  Off,  iti  octavo  below.  "We 
then  take  a  fresh  departure  from  A,  tuning  D, 
its  fifth  below ;  then  G,  its  fifth  below ;  then  O, 
its  octave  above ;  then  C,  its  fifth  below  ;  thrai  C* 
its  octave  above;  then  F,  its  fifth  below;  then 
Bb.its  fifth  below;  then  Bb,  its  octave  above; 
then  Eb,  its  fifth  below.  The  five  fifths  tuned 
from  noted  below  arc  to  be  tuned  flatter  than  the 
perfect  fifth,  and  the  six  fifths  tuned  from  tones 
above  must  be  made  sharper  than  the  perfect 
fifth.    Thid  is  ^milar  to  the  equal  tempcnuncut." 

BROCK,  OTUONE  YON  DEN,  a  peribnnis 
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on  the  Yuan,  hu  published  much  mnau;  for  his 
instrument  at  Pans  idiice  the  year  1788. 

BROCKLESBY,  DR.  RICHARD,  published 
"ReAoctionB  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Music, 
vitii  itJ  Ai^dication  to  .the  Cure  of  DiaeaaoB," 
London, 1748. 

BRODERIES.  (F.)  A  term  applied  to  those 
flourishes  and  emboUitthmcnts  which  po'fonners 
throw  en  paaaant  into  any  composition. 

BRODERIF,  of  Bristol,  was  a  good  composer 
of  Protestant  chun^  music  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

BROGNOXICO,  ORAZIO.  A  compocer  of 
madrigals  in  Venice  in  1611. 

BROKEN  CnORDS.  Not  simultaneous,  but 
taken  in  a  broken,  interrupted  manner,  without 
exact  regularity. 

BRONNER,  GEOKGR  An  oi^anlat  and 
composer  of  operas,  &c.,  at  Hamburg  between 
the  years  1693  and  1715. 

BROOKBANK,  JOSEPH.  Author  of  *<  The 
well-tiincd  Oi^an,  or  a  Discussion  on  tiio  Ques- 
tion whether  or  no  Instrumental  end  Oi^nical 
Mosio  be  lawful  in  Hely  Public  Assemblies," 
London,  1660. 

BROSCHI,  CARLO.  A  celebrated  singer, 
bom  at  Audria,  in  the  Neapolitan  states,  and 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Farinelli,  which  he 
received  &om  the  patronage  of  three  brothers 
called  Parina.  A  fall  from  his  horse  in  his 
youth  rendered  caatration  necessary,  and  to  this 
accident  he  was  indebted  for  his  celebrity.  -  After 
eanwturing  the  crowded  audiences  of  the  tiieatrea 
of  Naples,  Rome,  Venice,  and  Vienna,  Broschi 
wan  invited  by  Lord  Essex  to  London,  where  for 
three  years  he  displayed  thb  superiority  of  his 
powers,  and  was  munificently  rewarded.  lu 
1787,  ho  left  IjOndon,  and  passmg  through  Paris 
on  his  way  to  Madrid,  he  drew  the  admiration  and 
the  applauses  of  the  French  king  and  of  his  court. 
In  Spain  he  was  treated  with  all  the  distinction 
-which  his  talents  deserved,  so  Uiat  King  Philip 
not  only  lavished  every  honor  upon  him,  but  re- 
garded him  with  the  confidence  and  affection  of 
an  intimate  friend.  He  held  the  same  distin- 
guided  rank  of  honorable  partiality  with  Philip's 
successor,  Ferdinand,  and  till  his  death  and  that 
of  his  queen,  Barbara,  in  1759,  ho  continued  the 
fiivorite  of  the  court,  and  deservedly  respected  by 
the  public  for  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  the 
benevolence  of  his  conduct,  and  the  condescen- 
sion and  a&bility  of  his  manners,  not  only  to  his 
inferiors,  but  even  to  his  pensonal  enemies.  On 
the  succenion  of  C^iarles  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
Farinelli,  though  honorably  received  by  the 
monarch,  hastened  to  his  native  country,  where, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bologna,  he  enjoyed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  retirement. 
Though  oceamcotallj  haunted  by  melancholy,  yet 
he  continued  tranquil;  the  powers  of  his  voice 
remained,  to  the  last,  strong,  clear,  and  melo- 
dious, and  fOT  three  weeks  before  his  death,  like 
the  dying  swan,  he  daily  entertained  his  admiring 
friends.  He  died  S<n>temba:  IS,  1782,  in  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  kaving  his  musical  books 
and  his  kmds  to  his  nsUr.  His  great  readiness 
to  xdierc  distNBS,  and  to  sweeten  the  cup  of 


calamity,  whenover  he  found  it  possible,  pre- 
vented the  accumulation  of  riches,  aud  Farinelli, 
after  sharing  the  favors  of  monarchs,  without 
feeling  his  heart  biased  by  flattery,  and  after  re- 
muning  unsullied  by  the  vices  and  extravagances 
of  a  theatrical  lifo^  lirad  and  died  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  worth. 

BROSCHI,  RICCARDO,  chapel-master  at 
Natdee,  was  the  brother  of  the  c^ebroted  Fori- 
neUit  whom  he  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  music.   BroBchi  composed  the  opera  called 

"  L'Twta  ^Alcina,"  for  the  Roman  theatre,  in 
1728 ;  it  was  in  ^lis  opera  that  the  memorable 
contention  happened  between  FaruioUi  and  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  trumpet,  over  whom 
that  matchless  miu[er  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
In  1730,  Broschi  accompanied  his  brother  to 
Venice,  whore  he  composed  his  opera  of  "Ida^" 
in  which  Farinelli,  Nicolini,  and  Cuzzoiu  per- 
formed. His  style  was  grand  without  bombast, 
elevated,  and  noble.  It  did  not  possess  the 
majesty  of  Leo  or  Jomelli,  nor  the  depth  and 
purity  of  Fco,  but  delicacy  and  expression  were 
principally  apparent. 

BROSSARD,  SEBASTIEN  DE,  a  French 
musician,  bom  in  1660,  was  chapcl-mastcr  and 
grand  chaplain  to  the  cathedral  at  Meaux.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  muucol  dictionary,  first  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1708,  and  translated 
into  English  by  Grassineau,  in  1740,  but  not 
called  by  him  a  translation,  which  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Brossard  also  composed  some  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  aud  collected  a  very 
complete  musical  library,  which,  at  his  death,  in 
1730,  he  left  to  the  royal  library  of  France. 

B  ROTUNDUM.    (L.)  B  flat.    See  B  Qca- 

DBtTM. 

BROWN,  JOHN.  Author  of  "Letters  on 
the  Poetry  and  Music  of  the  Italian  Opera," 
London,  1789.  His  linos  of  crittciam  seem  to  be 
drawn  frtmi  nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  pas- 
aions  and  sentiments  of  men.  So  fiur  as  they  go 
they  are  immutable,  and  are  therefore  applicable 
to  all  times  and  to  all  countrios.  Brown  sup- 
poses Qie  lyre  to  bo  of  the  earliest  antiquity ;  for 
as  man,  according  to  his  just  remark,  was  in  his 
first  state  a  hunter  aud  a  fisher,  this  oldest  iu- 
strumcnt  partakes  most  of  that  state,  the  two 
princi^  pieces  b^g  composed  of  the  horns  of 
the  ammtu  and  the  shell  of  a  fish. 

BROWNE.  An  English  composer  about  the 
year  1500- 

BRUCE,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  to  Egypt, 
mentions  several  musical  instruments.  He  says 
the  Abyssinian  flute  is  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  German  flute,  witb  a  mouthpiece  the  sise 
and  shape  of  that  oi  the  olaiinet;  it  is  played 
upon  lengthwise. 

BRUCEHAUSEN.  An  amateur  composer  of 
an  operetta  at  Monster,  in  1791. 

BRUCENEEU  CYBIAQTJE,  an  o^amst  and 
composer,  died  in  the  Palatinate  in  1599. 

BRITCENER.  ALOYSIUS.   A  German  com- 

poser  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

BRUNINGS,  JOHANN  DAVID,  a  pianist 
and  composer  at  Zurioht  published  some  sonatas 
for  his  instrument  in  1792-1794. 
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BRUMEL,  A>"T<)NY.  A  composer  of  »acrod 
music  about  the  year  1500.  Jle  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Jonquin  Aca  Froz,  and  pupil  of  Oken- 
hcim.  lie  in  considered  as  the  founcter  of  the 
French  school  of  music. 

BIIUX.  LE.   Seo  Lebruk. 

BRUXEITE.  (F.)  A  little,  tender,  delicate 
and  simple  sir. 

BRITXKTTI,  ANTOXIO,  chapcl-mafltcr  at 
FLia  ill  17d2,  was  boru  at  Arczico  in  1726.  Ho 
-wrote  rautiic  for  the  church.  Motets  of  his,  for 
Imn  Toicori  -with  orchestra,  azo  known. 

BRrXETTI,  OAETAXO,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, vraa  Imm  nt  I'Lsa  in  1753.  His  father 
taupht  him  the  violiu  ;  then  he  went  to  Florence, 
aud  became  the  pupil  of  Nardini,  whose  manucr 
of  playing  that  instrument  he  imitated  with  great 
BUccc.ifi.  After  completing  hia  studic.i,  he  trav- 
elled tlmmgh  Italy  aud  Uormany,  and  was  Romc 
time  in  the  wrvice  of  tho  elector  palatine. 
Mozartt  who  heard  him  at  Maiiheim  in  1778, 
thought  highly  of  hi^  talent.  In  1779  ho  wont 
to  ParLi,  and  there  publLihcd  his  tlmt  two  works, 
a  set  of  BIX  trios  tor  two  %'iolius  and  bass,  and 
some  quntuoRj,  which  had  httlc  eucccns.  Being 
invited  to  the  place  of  first  violin  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  by  Boechorini,  then  director  of  the  xoyal 
muiic,  he  was  happy  to  place  himself  under  so 
good  a  master.  This  changed  his  style,  for  he 
became  as  good  an  unitator  of  Bocchcrini  as  he 
had  been  of  Nordini.  His  third  work,  another 
net  of  trioii,  showed  the  change ;  but  imitation, 
however  clever,  is  not  genius.  Brunetti  owed 
ftU  to  Boceheriid ;  but  he  proved  ungratoful,  and 
by  intriguing  superseded  him  iu  tho  directorship, 
llien  he  had  to  compos,  for  the  service  of  the 
court,  a  great  number  of  sj-mphonics,  serenades, 
and  piece;)  of  chamber  music.  He  also  wrote 
quatuors  and  quintets  for  the  Duke  of  Alba,  in 
whose  house  alone  they  were  ever  heard.  Ho 
was  fifty-four  vean  old  when  Napoleon  entered 
iSpain ;  terror  brought  on  a  fit  of  apoplexr,  of 
■wiach  he  died  in  1807.  He  left,  both  published 
and  uQpubliidiod,  a  large  number  of  duets,  trios, 
quartet's  qointeto,  sextets,  sonatas,  concertos,  and 
over  thirty  Bymphonics  for  full  orchestra. 

BRUNErm,  GIOVAXXI  GUALBERTO, 
youugOT  brother  of  tho  preceding,  bora  at  Pisa 
about  1760,  was  the  author  of  several  operas; 
aa,  "  Lo  t^so  di  tre  ;  "  "  Le  Slravapanse  in  Cam- 
payna;"  "  lierioldo  t  Bartoldina ;  "  "LeNozzeper 
incUo  ;  "  "  Faiuna ; "  "  DBmofoimte"  &c.  Ho  suc- 
ceeded hia  father  aa  chapu-master  at  Fisa,  and 
-wrote  much  church  mudic,  especially  "Jfajinef 
ie  ia  Triniti"  for  four  voices. 

BBUNI,  BARTOLOMEO,  bom  in  Pied- 
mont iu  L759,  chiefly  resided  in  Paris,  and  was 
employed  as  chff-^orchettre  of  different  theatres 
there.  He  composed  some  violin  music  and  six- 
teen operas  between  the  years  1785  and  1802. 

BUUNMAYER,  ANDREAS,  oraanist  at  Soltz- 
burg  in  1803,  has  composed  some  church  and  iu- 
Btrumontal  mnsic. 

BRUXMULLER,  ELIAS.  A  ctonposor  of 
imitrumeutal  music  at  Amsterdam  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  (oghteenth  century. 


BRUSA,  FRANCESCO.     A  composer  of 


dramatic  muaic  at  Venice  in  the  first  half  oi 
the  last  century. 

BRYEXXE,  MANUEL.  The  most  recent  of 
the  Greek  writers  upon  music  of  whom  any 
works  remain.  He  hved  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Michael  Palcologus,  the  elder,  about 
1320.  The  treatL'ie  -which  bears  his  uainc  is 
entitled  "  Harmonics,"  and  is  a  compilation  &om 
all  the  okL  Greek  -n-riteni  on  the  subject,  m- 
cludii^i  not  only  Euclid  and  Pttdemy,  but  llwon 
of  SmjTua,  Axistoxouus,  and  many  otluHrs. 

BRYNE,  ALBERTUS.  An  EngUsh  eom- 
poser  in  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  aud  oi^iust 
of  tit.  Paul's  Church.  He  died  about  tho  year 
1670.    Some  of  his  anthems  are  to  be  found 

m  Clifford's  collection. 

B  SHARP.  The  amuible  or  proper  seventh  of 
tho  m^r  diatouie  of  C  aharp.  In  keyed  instru- 
ments It  ia  the  same  as  C  naturoL 

BUCCIXA.  (L.)  A  military  ™d  instru- 
ment of  high  antiquity.  The  toue  and  form  of 
the  buccina  arc  now  unknown ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  resembled  the  tnunpet ; 
and  the  dcRuition  given  by  Fo:i|us,  who  calls  it  a 
crooked  horn,  seems  to  sanction  that  opinion. 

BUCH.  A  German  performer  on  the  horn  at 
the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris.  He  published  soma 
quartets  for  his  instrument  iu  1788. 

BUCHOI.TZ,  JOHAXN  GOTFRIED,  a  mu- 
siciau  at  Hamburg,  published  some  instrument' 
al  music  there  between  the  years  1782  and  1798. 
He  died  in  1800. 

BUCOLIC,  or  BUCOUCAL.  Pastoral  songs, 
such  OS  were  frequently  petfiumed  by  the  andant 
shepherds  upon  pipes. 

BUDD.  A  composer  of  sraue  harp  music  In 
London,  about  tho  year  1785. 

BUECHNER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH.  A 
singer  and  church  composer  at  Gotha  in  1800. 

BIJERDE,  SAMUEL  GOITUEB,  private 
secretary  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  -was  bom  at 
Breslau  in  1753.  Ho  published  some  coUectiona 
of  sacred  music  between  the  yeora  1787  and  179i. 

BUERXNOEU,  JOSEPH.  A  compoBer  of 
muaic  for  the  piano- forte  at  Vienna  iu  1799. 

BUFFO,  BUFFA  A  tenn  appUed  by  the 
Italians  to  an  actor  and  singer  who  takes  the 
humorous  and  ludicrous  parts  in  their  comic 
operas.  This  epithet  is  also  applied  to  the  pieces 
themselves ;  as,  opera  buffo,  a  comic  opera. 

BUFFO  CARICATO.  A  humorous  and  lu- 
dicroua  character  in  an  ItaUan  opera. 

BUGLE,  ROYAL  KENT.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  limited  instrument,  as  the  bugle  was 
justly  considerod  previous  to  the  invention  of 
keys,  for  tho  kcjrs  have  given  it  such  extent  and 
pcrfectiott  that  its  capabmties  may  now  be  ranked 
equal  to  those  of  moat  wind  instruments ;  its  ef- 
fects both  as  a  Bolo  iiutrument  and  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  others,  have  been  so  often  displayed 
in  military  and  ortjiestral  bands  that  its  pow^ 
ore  now  well  known.  As  a  chamber  instrument 
it  is  valuable,  for  when  played  softly  and  with 
taste,  it  forms  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  the 
ptano-fbrtc.  One  of  the  adTantaoos  it  poBseasea 
over  most  lu»nB  is  that  of  a  meuukUcu  fingcr- 
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ing,  by  which  true  sounds  are  produced,  without 
having  bo  mach  recourse  to  the  imagiuntion, 
which  if  in  eiror,  false  tones  must  unavoidably 
he  produced.  The  Kent  bugle  has  six  keyp,  tout 
of  whieh  are  commanded  by  the  right  hand,  and 
two  by  the  left,  and  are  named  as  toUows:  — 


The  bugle  should  bo  firmly  held  by  the  second 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the  second 
joint  of  the  former  resting  on  the  guard  of  the  A 
key,  and  the  latter  plac(>d  underneath,  so  an  tr> 
command  the  D  kev ;  this  poaition  being  fonoed, 
the  first  fingot  will  command  the  A,  the  fourth 
finger  the  B,  and  the  thumb  the  I)  kc;^.  Tho 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  must  be  placed  over  the 
E  key,  the  first  finger  on  the  F  key,  and  to  sup- 
port the  uistrument  the  fourth  finger  should  be 
placed  underneath,  and  the  second  and  third  by 
the  side  of  the  first,  llio  instrumcDt  should  be 
mclined  rathiar  downwards,  the  elbow  of  the 
light  arm  elevated,  but  tho  left  arm  kept  near 
the  body,  as  this  poation  insivcs  the  greatest 
freedom  and  command  of  the  instrument.  To 
&cilitate  tho  acquirement  of  a  good  embouchure, 
the  following  directions  should  be  observed : 
Draw  the  lips  tight  over  the  teeth,  extending  the 
mouth,  and  leaving  sufficieut  spaco  between  the 


teeth  for  the  admission  of  the  tongue ;  then  place 
the  mouthpiece  firm  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth, 
rathor  more  on  the  upper  than  the  lower  lip ;  the 
smooth  surface  of  tho  lips  not  cxpoiiod  to  the  air 
then  becomes  the  ^bouchure,  which  renders  the 
tone  more  sure,  sweet,  and  briUiaut.  The  nounds 
which  proceed  from  the  bugle  are  ell  produced 
and  articulated  by  the  tongue ;  by  the  proper 
method  of  using  thia  orpan,  that  facility  is  ob- 
tained which  so  greatly  dimiuishea  the  practice 
thLi  instrument  requires.  To  produce  any  note, 
the  tongue  should  ho  drawn  suddenly  back  by  a 
jerk,  by  which  the  wind  will  be  forced  into  the 
instrument ;  whilst  the  tongue  lh  thus  in  action, 
iu,  tu  should  bo  pronounced  by  the  breath  only, 
without  the  voice  being  hoard.  ^Vhen  sufficient 
b  known  to  prodtice  the  sounds,  and  to  place  the 
hps  properly  to  that  part  of  the  mouthpiece  they 
should  occupy,  it  is  a  rule  that  should  never  be 
disregarded,  that  in  porlbrming  the  diifcrent  oc- 
taves, tho  embouchure  should  not  be  altered,  but 
the  lips  should  bo  closed,  and  the  mouthpiece 
pressed  in  proportiou  as  the  sounds  ascend,  and 
in  the  contrary  as  they  descend.  Strict  attention 
to  the^o  observations  will  enable  tho  learner  to 
practise  the  naturai  or  harmonic  scale. 

oocxozaaa 


The  learner  should  practise  the  swell  on  all 
these  notes. 


SCALE  TOIL  THE  BUOLE. 


D    B  V 


ABO      D    E  7 


•tt  f  Open  Notes,.. 
*  I  Thumb  

Second  di).  , 
Third  do.  . 
,  Fourth  do.  . 


Q  ABO 

ju  -0- 


C,  ( ThniBh,  

j  tlrtt  SVagtT,  

The  following  are  the  major  intervals,  which 
are  the  distances  between  the  key  note  and  tho 
seven  notes  of  its  scale.  Tho  notes  included  in 
the  intervals  arc  called  degrees. 


.i..  4 


A 


i 


UnlKn.     2d.  3d. 


4th.     fith.    6tti.    Tth.  8th. 


No  practice  can  be  better  or  moio  useful  for 
the  student  than  the  scale  and  the  above  in- 
tervals. Great  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
"keep  the  keys  of  the  bugle  in  order,  as  any  im- 
perfection in  thnr  stopping  affects  all  the  sounds. 
One  of  the  principal  things  to  be  ob6er\-ed  is  the 
proper  method  of  leathering  them  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose choice  should  be  mode  of  soft,  thick  leather, 
and  the  soft  side  should  be  nearest  the  instru- 
ment. In  order  to  assist  the  action  of  tho  keys, 
and  prevent  them  from  sticking,  a  little  sweet 
oil  should  bo  occasionally  applied,  and  when  any 


dirt  afiects  tho  free  action  of  a  key,  the  key 
should  be  taken  out  and  the  spring  cleaned. 
Somctimofl  the  clapper  of  a  key  does  not  lie  level 
on  the  ridge ;  this  may  bo  ascertained  by  press- 
ing the  key ;  the  side  that  is  hif;hest  will  ^icld  to 
tho  finger,  and  may  be  rectified  by  twisting  the 
clapper  with  a  pair  of  pliers  till  the  pressure 
ia  equal. 

BUISSOX,  MICHAEL  CHARLES  I)E.  A 
sii)f;cr  and  compotier  of  vocal  music  pubUshcd  at 
Munich  iu  1573. 

BUINI,  GUIS  MARS.  An  opera  composer 
in  Italy  in  tho  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

BULG.IRELLI,  MAIUANNE  BEXFI,  called 
La  Romanina.  She  was  much  celebrated  as  a  sing- 
er in  Italy  between  the  years  1700  and  1730. 

BULL,  DR.  JOHN.  This  celebrated  musician 
was  bora  about  ld03,  in  Somcrttetshire.  His 
master  iu  music  was  William  Blithcman,  organ- 
ist of  the  Chapd  Koyal  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
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which  capacity  ho  •wta  very  much  celebrated. 
Bull,  on  the  death  of  his  master  in  1591,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor  in  the  queen's  chi^l,  and 
in  1690,  at  the  recommendation  of  her  majosty, 
he  was  made  professor  of  mnsic  to  Orc^iam  Col- 
lege, which  situation  he  resigned  in  1607.  Dur- 
ing more  than  a  year  of  his  prolesaorsbip,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bird,  son  of  tho  Teucrablo  William  Bird, 
exercised  tho  office  of  a  substitute  to  Dr.  Bull, 
whilo  he  travelled  on  the  continent  (or  the  le- 
corery  of  his  health.  After  the  deceaae  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Bull  was  appointed  chamber  moaician 
to  King  James,  and  on  July  16,  1607,  when  hia 
majeety  and  Prince  Henry  dined  at  Merchant 
Tauors'  Hall,  the  royal  guests  wore  entertained 
with  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  as  well 
as  with  several  orations.  And  while  his  majesty 
was  at  table,  aeconUng  to  Stowe,  "Dr.  Bull, 
who  was  &oe  of  that  company,  bang  in  a  citizen's 
gownc,  cappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent 
melody  upon  a  small  payre  of  organs,  placed  there 
for  that  purpose  only."  In  1613,  Dr.  Bull  finally 
quitted  England,  and  entered  into  the  serrice  of 
the  archdi^e,  in  the  Nethwlands.  Ho  after- 
wards seems  to  have  settled  at  Lubec,  from  which 
place  many  of  his  compoeitions,  in  Uic  list  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Ward,  are  dated,  one  of  them  as 
lato  as  1622,  the  supposed  year  of  his  decease. 
Dr.  Bull  has  been  censured  for  quitting  his  es- 
tablishment in  England ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
£he  increase  of  health  and  wealth  was  the  cause 
and  consequence.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
praised  at  home  more  than  rewarded ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  one  ago  to  lot  an  artist 
starve,  to  whom  the  next  would  willingly  erect 
statues.  The  professorship  of  Greaham  CoUcgo 
was  not  then  a  sinecure,  llis  attendance  on  the 
Chapel  Eoyal,  for  which  he  had  forty  pounds  per 
anniun,  and  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a  simuar 
salary,  though  honorable,  were  not  very  lucrative 
appomtments  for  the  first  pfsrformer  in  the  world, 
at  a  tune  when  scholars  were  not  so  profitable  as 
at  present,  and  there  was  no  public  pci-formanoo 
where  this  most  wonderful  musician  could  dis- 
play his  abilities,  and  receive  applause  and  re- 
word. '  A  list  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  Dr. 
Bull's  compositions,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is 
inserted  in  hia  life ;  all  of  which,  when  Jus  hiog- 
xaphy  was  written,  in  1740,  were  preserved  in  the 
eollecUon  of  Dr.'  Pepuach.  The  chief  part  of 
these  were  jdecos  £or  the  organ  and  TiiginaL 

BULL,  the  violin  virtuoso.    See  Ole  Bull. 

BUXTING.  An  English  musician  and  editor 
of  two  coUections  of  Irish  music,  (dementi's 
Cat.)  Bunting  has  also  prefixed  to  one  of  his 
works  an  historical  and  critioal  dissettation  on 
the  Egyptian,  British,  and  bish  haxp. 

BUONONCm,  or  BONONCINI,  GIOVAN- 
NI MAKIA,  bom  at  Modena  in  1640,  one  of  the 
first  masters  of  tho  Lombard  school,  and  &thor  of 
the  celebrated  Oioranni  and  Antonio  Buononcuii, 
was  a  pupil  of  Cari^imi.  He  published,  in  1673, 
a  work  entitled  "  Jl  Miaioo  Prattioo"  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Leopold.  This  trcalL^c  contauis 
many  useful  precepts  and  examples  of  compo- 
sitiou,  but  is  neither  so  accurate  as  to  be  im- 
plicitly followed,  nor  so  ample  as  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  a  musical  student  of  the  ^ncaent  time. 
At  p.  18  <^  this  work,  he  gpeaks  ol  a  canon,  in 
his  opera  of    Teraa,"  for  fifteen  hundred  and 


ninety-two  voices,  or  nix  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  choirs,  which,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  such  a  number  of  Biugors  assembled 
together,  he  haa  reduced  to  twenty-two.  Gio< 
vanni  >bvia  Buonondni  publi^ed  other  chamber 
and  church  music  at  Bologna  between  the  ycara 
1686  and  1691 ;  his  chamber  duets,  published  in 
the  latter  year,  are  lemarkable  as  learned  and 
labored  compoflitions. 

BUONONCINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA, 
son  of  tiie  preceding,  was  also  bom  at  Modena,  in 
1672.  After  having  finished  his  musical  studies, 
probably  under  his  &ther,  he  wcut  to  Vienna, 
and  having  a  very  fine  hand  on  tho  violoncello, 
was  entered  in  tho  band  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
and  retained  at  a  very  lai»e  salarj-.  At  this 
time,  Alcssandro  Scarlatti  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  the  operas  he  had  composed,  and  Buo- 
noncini,  desirous  to  cmiilate  htm,  though  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  composed  one,  entitled 
**  Camilla,"  which  was  performed  at  Vienna,  and 
also  at  different  Italian  thtmtrcn,  with  greater 
applaui4e  than  had  cv<^  been  given  to  any  work 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Haym,  convinced  of  the  merit 
of  "  Camilla,"  and  of  the  possibility  of  altering  it 
to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience,  then  but 
little  sensible  of  tho  charm9  of  Italian  music,  con- 
trived to  adapt  it  to  EngEsh  words ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  dLsadvautages  arising  &om  this 
conjunction,  it  is  said  to  have  been  received  in 
England  with  great  ihvor.  This  was  about  the 
year  1707  ;  and  so  deep  was  the  impresaion  which 
the  music  of  Buouoncini  had  mode  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  there,  that,  till  the  year 
1710,  the  managers  found  themselves  reduced  to 
a  kind  of  ncc&vsity  of  introducing  into  every 
opera  they  exhibited  more  than  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  Biiononcini's  airy,  selected  from  a  varie^ 
of  works,  which  by  that  time  he  had  composed. 
In  the  year  above  mentioned,  Handel  arrived  in 
England,  and  gave  to  the  English  the  opera  of 
"  Rinaldo,"  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  his* 
musical  fame :  still,  however,  Buonondni,  who 
woa  still  at  Home,  hod  many  admircrj  in  England, 
and  he  was  sent  for  to  Ix>udon,  on  occasion  of 
tho  foundation  of  a  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
It  M'as  hardly  possiblo  that  men  poHHc?$<ed  of 
talents  so  diffieront  as  were  those  of  Handel  and 
Buononcuii  should  be  equally  admired  and 
patronized  by  the  (<ame  peroona.  The  stylo  of 
Buouonciiu  was  tender,  elegant,  and  pathetic ; 
Ilaudcl  po:*ROs:iod  all  the'oe  qualities,  and  num- 
berless others,  and  llis  invention  was  inexhausti- 
ble. For  some  or  other  of  those  considerations, 
and  perhaps  for  odicrs  of  a  very  different  kind, 
two  parties  wore  formed  of  the  English  nobility, 
the  one  profe}):>ing  to  patronize  Handel,  end  the 
other  Buononcuii.  The  works  of  the  latter, 
published  in  England,  consist  of  cautatna,  cham- 
lN9ducte,the  operas  of  "Astarto  "  and  "  Griaelibi," 
a  funeral  anthem  for  John,  Duko  of  Marlborough, 
and  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a  basa. 
Before  ho  quitted  England,  Buononcini  was 
much  disgraced,  by  its  being  discovered  that  a 
madrigal,  which  he  had  given  out  as  his  compo- 
sition, was  the  work  of  another  p«»on  in  Italy. 
Dr.  Greene,  who  had  introduced  the  madrigal  in 
question  into  the  academy,  notwifhstandiug  the 
ovidence  to  the  contrary,  was  one  of  the  last  to 
bdievo  that  it  was  a  composition  of  any  other 
than  hia  fiiend  Btumonciiu ;  but  flTif^'"g  "'"^i* 
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almost  smgular  in  this  opinion,  he  withdrew  £rom 
the  Royal  Aoademv,  carrying  with  him  the  boya  of 
St.  Faol'B ;  and  calling  in  to  hia  ansistanco  Mr. 
Festing,  the  first  Tiolioist  of  the  lung's  band,  he 
estaldished  a  concert  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple 
Bar;  the  joke  tqioa  this  oooai^on  among  the 
academieinB  waa,  that  "Dr.  Oreene  was  gone  to 
the  deriL"  From  a  propeaoity  that  must  seem 
unaccountable,  he  affected  to  be  thought  a  much 
older  man  than  he  was;  and  iu  the  year  1730, 
when  erery  circnmstance  in  hiit  person  and  coun- 
tenance b^poke  the  contrary,  he  scrupled  not  to 
aasart  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  £nuacore. 
About  tiie  year  1738,  his  afiiiirs  were  come  to  a 
crisis  in  England.  There  was  at  that  time  about 
the  town  a  man,  who,  with  scarcely  any  other 
zectHnmendation  than  fine  clothes  and  a  great 
stock  of  impudrace,  appeared  at  court,  and  as- 
smned  the  title  o£  Count  UghL  'lt  is  said  that 
he  was  a  Mar;  bnt  his  pretence  was,  Utathe  was 
an  It^ian  nobleman,  and  a  natural  eon  of  King 
James  XL  Being  a  man  of  parts  and  wdl  accom- 
jddshed,  h^  on  the  fiootiBR  cf  relationship,  such  as 
it  was,  gained  an  easy  amnission  to  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  and  became  so  much  her  &ror- 
ite,  that  those  who  were  not  aware  of  the  eup- 
poaed  eonsai^nlmty  between  them,  hesitated  not 
to  say  ahe  meant  to  moke  him  her  husband. 
This  fellow,  among  various  other  artifices,  pre- 
tended to  poaaess  the  secret  of  mAldbg  gold ;  and 
Buononcini,  who  had  never  in  his  life  uiown  the 
want  of  it,  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  him. 
In  short,  1m  was  prerailed  on  to  leave  the  hospi- 
table  loof  ui^er  which  he  had  bo  long  been  shel- 
tered, and  become  a  sharer  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
cgregiooa  impostor.  Thoy  quitted  the  kingdom 
tog^ier ;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  connection 
lasted  not  long,  and  that  Buononcini  was  con- 
strained to  recur  for  a  livelihood  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession ;  for  a  few  yean  after  his 
iMtring  England,  he  was  at  Paris,  and  composed 
ibr  theBoyal  Chap4d  then  a  motet,  in  which  was 
a  solo,  with  an  accompaniment  for  tiie  Ttoloncello, 
which  ho  himsdf  performed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  of  France.  Upon  l^o  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUo,  Buononcini  was  sent 
iox  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
wrote  the  music  Aa  that  occasioni  being  rewarded 
-with  a  present  of  dght  hundred  ducats.  Hub  was 
bi  the  year  1748 ;  and  soon  after  the  r^jtncin^  for 
the  peace  were  over,  he,  together  with  Monticelli, 
a  singer  who  had  appeared  in  the  opera  at  Lon- 
don, set  out  for  Venice,  the  one  having  been  en- 
gaged as  a  composer,  the  other  as  a  principal 
Bnger  there.  We  here  lose  right  of  Buononcmi, 
who  profaably  died  at  Venice. 

BUONONCINI,  MARC  ANTONIO,  elder 
brother  of  O.  B.  Buononcini,  was  an  eminent 
composer  and  -violoncellist,  also  bom  at  Modena ; 
he  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  with  his  broth- 
er, and  they  travelled  together  to  various  towns 
in  Germany.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
Antonio  accompanied  his  brotha  to  Ei^land,  but 
he  probaUy  remained  at  Modena.  MT  A.  Buo- 
noncini composed  masses,  motets,  and  several 
operas,  between  the  years  1679  and  1718.  A 
work  on  comporition,  printed  at  Venice  in  1765, 
fa  abo  attributed  to  lUm. 

BUONPOSn,  7RANCESC0  ANTONIO,  a 
nffMffPi"!  of  tha  dty  at  IVent,  puUiidied,  be- 


tween the  years  1703  and  1714,  ten  difoent 
works,  chiefly  for  violins. 

BUONTEMPL   See  Bontempi. 

BUONACCORDO.  (L)  An  instrument  re- 
BembUng  a  spinet,  and  of  small  dimensions,  to 
accommodate  the  fingers  of  very  young  practi- 
tioners. 

BUONO  MANO.  (L)  A  good  hand.  An 
expression  implying  a  free  and  fitcile  power  of  ex- 
ecution. 

BURCHAUD,  GEOROE,  composed  a  mass 
and  some  symphonlea,  which  were  published  at 
Augsburg  m  1624. 

BURDEN.  A  regular  return  of  the  theme  of 
a  song  at  the  cud  of  each  verse.  The  adoption 
of  a  burden  of  a  toiw,  in  lyric  poetry,  is  a  very 
ancient  practice,  and  is  still  occasionally  intro- 
duced with  a  pleasing  and  interesting  effect.  The 
term  burden  ia  borrowed  from  the  French  word 
bourdon,  a  drone  bass ;  because  the  one,  like  the 
other,  is  characterizod  by  an  unchangeable  tone, 
and  bears  upon  the  ear  with  a  almiiar  monotony. 
See  Bouuooir. 

BUBLANDO.    (L)    PlayftiUy,  in  a  jesting 

manner. 

BURLESCO.  (L)   '^thcomio  and  even  fiir- 

cical  humor. 

BUBLEnTA.  (I.)  A  light,  c<miic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
Italian  verb  bvrlare,  to  jest,  to  jeer.  The  burtota 
was  first  invented  in  Italy ;  from  Italy  it  passed 
to  France,  from  France  to  England,  and  thence 
to  this  country. 

BURETTE,  PIERRE  JEAN,  was  a  IVench 
physician,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1666. 
During  IUb  tn&ncy  he  was  so  fieeble  and  rickly, 
tlwt  he  was  diiefly  allowed  to  amuse  himseir  by 
playing  on  the  spinet,  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  do  by  his  mother ;  and  so  early  was  he  a  pro- 
ficient in  music,  that  at  the  ago  of  eight  years 
he  was  invited  to  nlay  in  a  concert  before  the 
king,  who  expreBsed  himself  well  satisfied  with 
his  performance.  Not  long  after  this  period  he 
asusted  his  fitther,  who  was  at  that  time  a  teach- 
er of  music,  in  instructing  his  pupils ;  but  having 
a  turn  for  literature  as  wcU  as  for  music,  he  de- 
termined, whtm  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  adopt 
one  of  the  learned  professionB.  He  consequent* 
ly  became  a  student  in  the  College  of  Ilarcourt, 
and  in  1690  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  phj-sic.  Besidea  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ion* 
guago»,  which  ho  had  previously  acquired,  he  at- 
tained whilst  at  Hatcourt,  and  afterwards,  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  English.  He  afterwards 
became  eminent  os  a  physician,  read  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  materia  medica,  and,  in  17 10,  was 
nominated  professor  of  medicine  in  the  royal  col- 
lego  at  Paris.  His  literary  attiunmcnts  were  such 
tlmt  he  had  a  considemble  share,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  the  publication  the  "  Journal 
da  AartuM,"  and,  in  1718,  had  an  appointment  in 
the  Bibtiiahique  du  Roi.  Amongst  his  other 
raoductionB,  there  is,  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
fkench  Academy,  "A  TtauBlation  of  Plutarch's 
Traatiso  on  Music,"  accompanied  by  notes  and 
remarks.   In  this  work,  to  which  almost  all  late 
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Vrriters  on  the  subject  havo  been  under  great  ob- 
ligationis  lie  Yiaa  exhibited  much  genius  and  learn- 
ing ;  "  but,"  observea  Dr.  Bumey,  "  be  does  not 
Bccm  always  to  have  been  possessed  of  an  equal 
share  of  Baffacity,  or  of  courage  sufficient  to  con- 
fess himself  unable  to  explain  inexplicable  pas- 
Sages  in  his  author.  He  never  sees  a  difficiUty ; 
he  explains  alL  Hence,  amidst  great  erudition 
and  knowledge  of  antit^uity,  there  are  a  thousand 
uniutelliffible  explanations  in  his  notes."  He 
died  in  wo  year  1717t  at  the  great  age  of  ei^ty- 
two. 

BUR6HERSH,  LORD,  son  of  the  E&rl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  British  ambassador  at  Flor- 
ence, la  a  celebrated  musical  amateur.  Ho  has 
been  president  of  the.  Koyal  Academy  of  Musi- 
cians iu  London,  which  establishment  owes  its 
origin,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his  exertions  and 
influence.  Lord  Burghersh  is  said  to  hare  studied 
music  in  England,  in  Germany,  .and  in  Italy.  Ho 
has  composed  an  oratorio  entiticd  "  Bq^azel," 
which  is  much  admired  for  its  smooth  and  elegant 
style;  he  has  also  published  Torious  cantatas, 
which  an  eminent  modem  critic  declares  to  be 
realty  good,  not  speaking  of  them  relatively  an  the 
works  of  an  amateur,  but  positively  as  music. 
Among  Lord  Burgheish's  principal  compositions 
are  the  following :  "  Bajazet,"  atrnve  mentioned, 
"La  Primavera,"  "  It  prima  Amore,"  "L'Amor 
timido,"  "  Cantata,  by  Leoni,"  "  Cantata  by  Count 

Girard,"  "  La  Geltma,"  "  L  Ineiampo,  lis  done, 

'tis  done,"  "  Day  set  on  Norham'a  castled  steep," 
«  Seven  Canzonets,  Ducts,  &c,"  "  Spirit  of  bliss," 
"Fly  to  the  desert,"  << Bendomeer's  Stream," 
<<  Why  so  pale,"  and  A  Song  and  Catch  for  four 
Voicos.'* 

BURMANIf,  OOTTLOB  WILHELM,  pub- 
lished some  vocal  and  instrumental  music  at 
Berlin,  between  the  years  1792  and  1791.  Ho 

died  at  Berlin  in  1805. 

BURXETTI,  DOXIENICO,  chapel-master  at 
Bologna,  published  some  sacred  music  there  in 
1633.  He,  together  with  Francesco  Bertacchi, 
founded  A  musical  society  at  Dologna  in  1633, 
called  the  Accadcmia  de  Miuici  FUarduti,  having 
for  its  symbol  a  pair  of  kettle  drums,  with  the 
motto,  "  Orbem  demulcel  attacht." 

BURXEY,  JAilES.  An  eminent  music-maator 
and  organist  at  Shrewsbury.  Ho  was  half  broth  - 
cr  to  tiie  cdebrated  Dr.  Bumey,  and  one  of  hia 
first  instmctors  in  music.  Ho  died  in  1789,  aged 
dghty. 

BURNEY,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  born  at 
8brew»bury  in  1726.  He  received  part  of  his 
education  at  the  free  school  founded  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  that  town,  and  part  at  the  public 
school  at  Chester,  iu  which  city  he  first  began  his 
musical  studies  under  Mr.  Biker,  the  organiiit 
of  the  cathedraL  About  the  >-ear  1741,  he  re- 
turned to  Shrewnbury,  and  pursued  the  study  of 
rauHic  under  his  half  brother,  Mr.  James  Bumey. 
In  1714  he  met  with  Dr.  Amc,  who  persuaded 
his  friends  to  send  him  to  London,  and  he  was 
then  placed  under  that  master  for  three  years. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  organist  of  a  church  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  with  an  annual  salary  of  only 
thirty  pounds,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sune  year 
Vas  engaged  to  take  the  organ  part  at  the  new 
concert  established  at  the  King's  Arms,  ComhiU, 
inatead  of  that  which  had  been  hdd  at  the  Swan 


Tavern,  burned  down  the  year  before.  In  the 
winter  of  1749-1750  ho  composed  for  Drury 
Lane  three  musical  dramas,  namely,  "Alfred," 
« Robin  Hood,"  and  "Quoen  Mab."  Being  in 
an  iU  state  of  health,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician!),  indicated  a  consumption,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  retire  into  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly he  went  to  Lynn  Regis,  in  Xorfolk,  where 
he  was  chosen  organist,  with  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  continued  there 
nine  years,  and  at  tut  pmod  formed  the  design 
of  compiling  his  "  General  History  of  Music." 
In  1760,  his  health  being  reestablished,  he  gladly 
returned  to  the  metropolis,  with  a  lai^o  and 
young  £unily,  and  ent<ned  upon  the  pursuits  of 
his  profession  with  an  increase  of  profit  and  rep- 
utation. His  eldest  daughter,  who  was  then 
about  eight  yenm  old,  obtamed  ^reat  notice  iu  the 
musical  world  by  her  astonishmg  performances 
on  the  harpsichord.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  composed  several  much  admired  con- 
certos; and  in  1766,  ho  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  llieatre  a  translation  of  Rousseau's  "  Devin 
du  ViUage,"  which  he  had  executed  during  his 
residence  at  Lynn.  In  1761,  he  had  tiio  honora- 
ry degree  of  doctor  of  zauidc  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Oxford,  on  which  occasion 
he  performed  an  exercise  m  the  musical  school  of 
that  univer^ty.  This  exercise,  eonsisting  of  an 
anthem  of  great  length,  with  an  overture,  airt, 
recitatives,  and  choruses,  was  several  timos  after- 
wax^  performed  at  the  Oxford  music  meeting,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  femoas  Emmanuel  Bach. 
In  the  year  following,  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  with  a  view  to  improvemfmt  as  to 
collect  loateriala  for  his  intended  "  Ilistorv  of  Mu- 
sic" — an  object  which  he  never  had  out  of  W  mind 
from  the  time  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a 
work.  Inl771,hepnbliiihedhia  "Musical Tour, 
or  Present  State  ofMu^  in  Prance  and  Italy" — a 
work  which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
deemed  so  good  a  model  for  travellm,  that  Dr. 
Johuoou  professedly  adopted  it  in  his  account  of 
tho  Hebrides.  Speaking  of  his  own  book,  "I 
hod,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  clever  dog  Burner's 
Musical  Tour  in  my  eye."  In  1772,  ho  travelled 
through  the  Ne&erlandfl,  Gnmany,  and  Ilolland, 
and  in  tho  course  of  tho  next  year  he  published 
an  account  of  his  journey,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
In  the  somo  year  be  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1776  appeared  the  first  volume, 
in  quarto,  of  his  "  Genial  Hbttory  of  Music." 
The  remaining  volumes  of  this  elaborate  and  in- 
telligent work  were  puhlinhed  at  im^^ular  poi- 
ods  ;  and  the  four  of  which  it  now  consists  were 
not  completed  till  the  year  1789.  In  1779i  at  the 
desire  of  Sir  John  Pringlc,  Dr.  Bumey  drew  up, 
for  tlic  Philosophical  Tninsactions,  "  An  Account 
of  little  Crotch,  tho  Inlont  Musician,"  nnce  -aso- 
fessor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ihe 
grand  musical  foBtival  in  178fi,  in  commenmratum 
of  Handel,  hold  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  cou- 
Hidcrcd  as  deserving  of  a  particular  memoir;  the 
hiHtorian  of  music  was  Uicrclbre  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  draw  it  up.  Accord- 
liiglv,  in  Uic  same  year,  a  splendid  volume  was 
pabiiahed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  in  qnorto*  for  tho  ben- 
efit of  the  musical  fund,  la  this  work  the  doctor 
displayed  eminent  talents  as  a  Inograpfaer;  and 
the  "  Life  of  Handel "  is  one  of  the  best  memoirs  to 
be  found  iu  our  language.  In  1796,  he  published 
the  "IjfB  of  Metastaaot"  in  three  Tolnnut 
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octavo ;  but  this  penTonnaace  vnnts  that  airango- 
ment  and  judicioiu  selectioa  which  chmtictcmc 
his  former  pubUcattona.  Besidoa  Qmo  produc- 
tfatnS)  Dt.  Biiznoy  wrote  **  An  Easajr  towards  the 
History  ttf  Ccnnots,"  A  Plan  of  a  Public  Music 
School,"  &c.,  &c.  Jlifl  musical  works,  in  addition 
■to  those  already  mentioned,  are,  •<  Sonatas  for 
two  Violins  and  a  Base,  two  partSt"  •*  Six  Comet 
Pieces,  with  an  introduction  and  Fugue  for  the 
Oi^tan,"- "  A  Cantata  and  Song,"  "  Six,  Duets  far 
two  German  Plutea,"  "  ffix  Concertos,  iToT  Violin, 
ftc.,  in  caght  parts,"  "Two  Sonatas  for  a  Piano- 
forte, Violin,  and  Violoncello,  two  parts,"  "  Six 
Harpsichord  Lessons,"  &c.,  &c.  Dr.  Bumey  was 
twice  married,  and  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
several  have  maiiileeted  very  enperior  atnlitics. 
His  eldest  daughter  was  celebrated  for  her  ex- 
tnundinary  mnncal  powoa.  Madomo  d'Arblay, 
Um  author  of  "ETdina,"  "Cetilia,"  "Camilla," 
and  "llie  Wanderer,"  was  the  second.  His  eld- 
est son,  James,  sailed  round  the  world  with  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  afterwards  comnumded  the  Briatol, 
of  fifty  guns,  in  the  East  Indies ;  he  published 
some  judicious  tracts  on  the  best  means  of 
defenduig  the  island  against  an  in^-adinc  enemy, 
and  commenced  a  history  of  voyages  of  mHcovcry. 
The  second  son  was  the  very  learned  Charles 
Bumey,  LL.  D.  His  youngest  daughter  pursued 
the  career  of  her  sister  as  a  noveli^  For  many 
years  Dr.  Bumey  resided  in  a  house  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's Street,  Leicester  Piolds,  which  was  fonnerly 
occupied  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  but  during  the 
last  twttity-five  years  of  his  life,  having  been  ap- 
pointed wganist  of  Chelsea  CoU^^,  he  inhabited 
an  elegant  soite  of  apartments  there,  and  enjoyed 
a  handsome  independence.  He  died  in  the  year 
1814,  ^ed  eighty-eight.  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  the  burying  ground  belonging  to  Chel- 
sea CoLU^e^  and  the  funeral  was  numerously  at- 
tended by  the  gov43nor,  deputy  governor,  and 
chief  officers  of  tho  col^e,  and  by  the  &mily 
and  friends  of  thia  accomplished  and  excellent 
man.  Dr.  Bnmoy  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  distinguiBhod  characters  who  flour- 
ished in  his  time,  as  w^  in  othra:  countries  as  in 
Oreat  Britain,  and  in  habits  of  peculiar  Mendsh^ 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  ho  used  to  rdate 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
that  soon  after  the  .death  of  that  colossus  of 
learning,  he  had  some  thoughts  of  giving  a  me- 
moir of  him  to  the  world ;  but  the  subject  vras  so 
overwhelmed  by  various  publications,  that  he  re- 
linquished his  design.  In  all  the  relations  of 
jHtiTate  life,  his  chwacter  was  exemplary,  as  a 
husband,  bther,  and  Mend.  His  manners  also 
were  peculiarly  easy,  spirited,  and  gentlemanly, 
and  ho  had  the  graces  of  the  Chesterfield  school, 
without  any  of  its  formality. 

BUKROWES,  JOHN  FRECKLETON,  pupU 
of  WilUam  Horsloy,  Mua.  Bac.  Oxon.,  was  bom 
in  London  on  the  23d  of  April,  1787.  Ho  first 
became  known  to  the  pnUic  by  the  production 
of  an  overture  and  sevNal  vocal  pieces,  with  full 
archostral  accompaniments,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
concerts,  and  snbeequcntly  by  an  overture  at  the 
"  Philharmonic,"  of  which  society  he  was  one  of 
tho  original  associates.  The  knowledge  of  iu- 
strumental  effect  evinced  in  these  compoaitioiis, 
and  the  iavorablo  impression  they  made,  render 
it  nnaccoantaldo  that  lie  should  have  abandoned 
tliiii  the  highec  branch  of  tho  art,  in  which  he 


had  BO  fitir  a  prospect  of  success,  for  the  less  ex- 
alted, though  more  lucrative,  branch  of  com- 
posing for  the  piauo-fbrte.  Such  was,  however, 
tho  iact ;  and  it  is  for  this  instrument  that  Mr. 
Borrowes  has  published  several  sonatas,  with  ac- 
companiments, besides  numerous  rondos,  diver- 
timentos, and  variations  upon  original  as  well  as 
popular  airs ;  he  boa  adapted  nearly  tho  whole 
of  Mozart's  operas  for  the  piano-forte,  and  made 
large  seloctious  irom  tho  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
Rossini,  &c.,  and  arranged  them  both  for  that 
and  various  other  instruments.  Buirowes  is  also 
the  author  of  two  elementary  works,  viz.,  "  The 
Piano-forte  Primer,"  and  the  "  lliorough  Bass 
Primer,"  which  are  strongly  recorameuded  by 
the  finit  raneters  for  their  clearness  and  useful- 
ness ;  indtcd,  there  are  very  few  students  now 
without  them.  Tho  success  of  his  puUicationa, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  tiboy  snccccdcd  each 
other,  justify  us  in  pronouncing  him  one  of  the 
most  prolific  as  well  as  most  popular  writers  of 
the  day. 

BURTIUS,  or  BURZIO,  NICOLAS,  profess- 
or of  the  fine  arts  at  Bologna,  was  the  Guidonian 
adversary  of  Bartholomew  Ramis,  and  a  Pythag- 
orean follower  of  Boethius ;  he  wrote  n  Latin 
work  entitled  "  Encomium  Musk^e,"  Bologna, 
1489 ;  also  <<  Miuice*  Opumdum,"  1487-  Bur- 
tius  admitted  no  consonances  but  octaveai  fifths, 
and  fourths ;  he  called  the  thirds  and  rixths  al- 
lowable dissonances,  and  bos  given  five  precepts 
of  counterpoint,  which  will  ever  be  classical, 
partictilarly  that  of  avoiding  consecutive  fifths 
and  octaves. 

BURTON,  JOHN,  an  EngUsh  pianis^  who 
died  in  1785,  was  a  pupil  of  Keeble.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  in  his  art ;  but  ha^dn^  in  his  youth 
cxcrciiied  his  hands  more  than  his  head,  he  was 
not  a  deep  contrapuntist;  he  had,  however,  in 
his  pieces,  and  manner  of  pla^g  them,  a 
style  of  his  own,  to  which,  from  his  having  been 
one  of  the  first  harpsichord  players  in  that  coun- 
try who  attempted  expression,  and  light  and 
shade,  ho  excitra  an  interest  and  attention  which 
would  now,  porhaps,  be  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

BURTON,  AVERT.  An  English  «miposar 
and  musician  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHL 

BURY,  BERNARD  DE,  bom  at  Versailles  in 
1720)  was  a  court  musician,  and  composer  of 
some  sacred  music. 

BURY.  A  performer  on  the  hom,  and  com- 
poser for  his  instrument  at  Paris  in  1800. 

BUSBY,  THOMAS,  doctor  of  music,  was  bom 
in  Westminster  in  1755.  He  was  an  articled 
pupil  of  Battishill,  and,  soon  after  he  hod  served 
his  time,  was  appointed  organist  to  St.  Mary's, 
Newington,  in  Surrey.  He  then  begui  to  com- 
pose, and  his  first  essay  in  composition  was  an 
oratorio,  called  "The  Prophecy,"  which  was 
performed  with  some  applause  at  Uie  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  1709,  after  having  received  improve- 
ments for  many  years  from  its  author.  The  other 
principal  worl^  of  Dr.  Busby  consist  of  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  music,  entitled  "  The  Divine  Har- 
monist;" "Md^dia  Britannica,  or  the  Beauties 
of  British  Songs;"  tho  music  to  Gray's  Od^  the 
"  Pn^vess  of  Poesy,"  under  the  title  of  "  Britiah 
Genius;"  the  music  to  Pc^'s  "Ode  on  St. 
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Cecilia'B  X)aj ; "  "  Comala,"  a  dramatic  poem 
from  Osuan;  "Johanna,"  a  dnmuttic  romsDce; 
"  Britannia,"  an  oratorio ;  and  the  music  to 
three  minor  pieces  at  Covont  Garden,  namely, 
"  A  Tale  of  Mystery,"  "  The  Fair  Fugitives," 
and  "Rugantino."  Dr.  Buaby  has  also  pub- 
lished a  small  musical  dictionary  and  a  grammar 
of  music;  a  "  General  History  of  Music,"  being 
an  abridgment  of  those  of  Bumoy  and  Hawkins, 
and  in  1814,  a  "Musical  Biography,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Musical  Composers  and  Writers  who  hare  flour- 
ished in  the  different  Countries  of  Europe  during 
the  last  three  Centimes." 

BUSCHMANN.  A  German  musician,  and 
inventor  of  a  new  musical  instrument  called 
by  him  the  Terjnditm.  He  exhibited  this  in- 
strument in  London  in  the  year  1820.  The 
greater  part  of  it  resembled  the  horn  finely 
played ;  the  vppec  notes  had  precisely  the  tone 
of  a  flute. 

BUSNOV:  One  of  the  chief  -miten  of  the 
Prench  school  of  muMo  in  the  dxteenth  century. 

BVffFYN,  <a  BYSTYN,  FIEKBE.  Onanist 
and  compoaor  of  piano-finte  music  in  Zmland 
about  the  year  1720. 

BUTLER,  CHARLES.  Author  of  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  FrinciploB  of  Music  in  Singing  and 
Setting,  with  the  twofold  Use  thereof  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,"  1636.  This  book  is  a  good  one 
for  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bumey,  contains  more  knowledge,  in  a 
small  compass,  ^lan  any  other  work  of  that  pe- 
riod in  our  language.  Butler  was  master  of 
arts  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

BUTLER,  THOMAS  HAMLY,  professor  of 
music,  is  tihe  son  of  James  BntloTi  who  was  also 
respectable  for  his  musical  talents.  He  was  bom 
in  Ixmdon  about  the  year  1762,  and  received  his 
muaic&l  education  under  Dr.  Nares,  as  one  of  the 
king's  singing  boys,  in  which  situation  he  con- 
tinued for  about  t«n  years.  On  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  he  went  to  Italy  to  study  compo- 
sition under  Kccini,  and  remainod  three  y«irs 
under  that  master.  Whilst  in  Italy*  he  was  in- 
to>duced  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Bnglish 
■mbaMador  at  the  court  of  Nqilfls,  from  whom  he 


received  great  attention.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  he  attracted  the  notice  <tf 
Sheridan,  and  also  of  the  managers  of  Corent 
Garden  Theatre,  the  musical  department  of 
which  house  he  was  engaged  to  superintend. 
About  this  time  he  brought  out  his  "Book  of 
Sonatas,"  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
On  the  termination  of  his  theatrical  appointment 
Butler  went  to  Scotland,  and  afterwards  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  teacher  of  music  at  Edin- 
burgh, occasionally  visiting  London,  to  dispose 
of  his  numerous  compositionB.  The  beautiful 
Scotch  air  of  Lewie  Gordon,"  bring  sung  by 
the  maid  of  the  house,  struck  Butler's  fancy 
when  he  first  went  to  Scotland,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  the  first  theme  he  chose  for  the 
rondo  ho  composed  in  that  country.  Among 
Butler's  other  works  we  may  notice  his  **  Musi- 
cal Games,"  "  A  Book  of  Sonatas,  dedicated  to  the 
late  Princess  Charlotte,"  and  many  Scotch  ain 
with  Tariations.  His  music  is  chiefly  pubUshed 
by  element!.   Butler  died  in  Edinbuign  iu  1823. 

BUTTSTEDT,  JOHANN  HEDiRICH,  bom 
in  1666,  a  scholar  <^  Fachelbel,  and  organist  of 
ibe  principal  church  of  Erfurt,  the  capital  of 
Thuringia,  is  numbered  among  the  great  organ 
players  and  compoeers  for  that  instrument  of  his 
time.   He  died  m  1727. 

BUXTEHUDE,  DIFTRICH,  son  of  Johann 
Baxtehude,an  organist  of  Lubeck,  was  one  of  the 
ereat  performers  on  that  instrument  in  Germany. 
His  compositions  for  the  harpsichord  were  nu- 
merous and  masterly.  In  1696,  he  published 
two  seta  of  sonatas.  That  he  was  an  organist  of 
some  merit  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  J. 
Sebastian  Bach  made  a  secret  i^sU  to  Lnbedt  to 
hear  him  and  study  his  manner. 

BUZZOLENI,  OIOYANNI.  of  BnsciB.  A 
celebrated  singer  about  the  year  1700. 

BYRD.   See  Bibd. 

BYRENHEY,  DE   .  Organist  and  com- 
poser in  Saxony.   He  died  in  1760. 

BYSTROEM,  THOMAS.  A  Swedish  officec 
and  amateur  composer  of  some  sonatas  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1801. 

BYSmr.  See  Btnm. 
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C  is  the  nomiiisl  of  one  of  the  two  nataial 
modes.  That  note  in  the  natural  major  mode  to 
vhieh  Guido  applied  the  mouotyllMle  ut,  but 
which  haa  long  sinca  been  relinquiflhed  by  the 
Italioiw  for  that  of  do,  as  softer  and  more  vocaL 
It  is  the  major  tonic  of  a  natural  signatuie, 
thus: — 


C  #  rgalt. 


m 


Is  modem  timoe,  since  the  temperament  of  the 
mimical  acale  has  been  attended  to,  it  haa  been 
naual  to  conaider  C  aa  the  key  note;  and  its 
pitch  or  degree  of  acuteneaa  haa  been  regulated 
and  pKaerred  byateel  inatnunentat  called  toning 
foAa,  or  C-fisdu,  used  by  ^e  toners  of  flngra- 
keyed  instruments;  bat  riolin  pCTformers  use 
the  A-fork  for  tuning  their  instnuneats,  because 
they  have  no  strii^  to  the  note  C ;  and  some 
few  persons  use  ^e  A-fork  for  piano-fortea. 
The  pitch  or  degree  of  tone  of  the  tenor  clef  C, 
in  our  beat  concerts,  is  now  sodi  as  to  make  or 
cxdte  in  the  air  two  hundred  and  forty  complete 
Tibrationa  in  one  second  of  time,  and  the  C  below 
this  half  as  many,  or  one  hun(^red  and  twenty ; 
the  C  above  is  four  hundred  and  eighty ;  and 
that  highw  still  nine  hundred  and  sixty  vibra- 
tions in  one  second  of  time.  The  tone  C  is  the 
aw  with  vhidi  the  so  called  natural  scale  com- 
mences—  a  acale  which  has  neither  flats  nor 
sharp*.  Again,  a  simple  C,  or  rather  a  aeniicircle 
placed  after  the  cle(  intimates  that  the  music  is 
in  common  time,  which  is  either  qoick  or  slow, 
as  it  is  joined  with  allegro  or  adi^o ;  if  alone^  it 
ia  usually  adagio. 

CABALETTA.  (L)  A  passage  very  agree- 
ably aoothing,  and  omifortmg,  occurring  In  a 
la^er  piece  of  music. 

CACCIA.  (I.)  A  compoaition  written  in  the 
hunting  style.  Hunting  mosic,  vocal  or  instru- 
mentaL 

CACCINI.  GItTUO,  called  also  GiuUo  Somatto. 
He  was  bom  at  Some,  but  resided  ^irty-soven 
years  at  Florence.  He  was  a  celebrated  scholar, 
and  likewise  a  dramatic  composer.  Giulio  Ro- 
mano composed,  in  coagunction  with  Jocobo 
Peri,  the  opera  called  "  EuHiice,"  which  was 
prodoced  on  the  occasion  of  the  mairinge  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  to  Mary  do  Medicis,  and 
acted  at  Florer.ce  in  1600.  Dr.  Bumey  con- 
sideis  "Euridiae"  to  have  been  the  first  opera 
erer  performed  in  public,  though  primary  at- 
tempts at  dramatic  music  were  probably  made  at 
an  earliet  period.  Giulio  Bomano  died  in  1615. 
Hia  mart  celebrated  work  vaa  entitled  "  Nuove 


Ntuiche"  published  at  Venice  just  before  hia 
death. 

CACCINT,  FRAX CESCA,  called  also  La  Ce- 
cAiita,  daughter  of  Giulio  Caccini,  was  for  many 
years  the  admiration  of  Florence,  not  only  for 
her  musical  abilities,  both  in  fdn^ring  and  compo- 
sition, but  for  her  poetry,  in  the  Latin  as  well  as 
Twctat  languages.  Sho  floorished  about  the 
year  1640. 

CACOPHONY.  (Gr.)  A  combination  of  dis- 
cordant sounds.  A  jarnng,  disagrecaUe  noise. 
The  eflect  of  the  mhe»,  or  h^hly-tempered 
concords,  on  keyed  instruments,  which  result  or 
come  out  from  the  tuning  or  adjusting  a  certain 
number  of  other  concords,  has  been  thus  denom- 
inated by  Mr.  Hawks  and  some  other  writers  on 
the  subject.  Cacophony  is  a  bad  tone  of  voice, 
proceeding  from  the  ill  dispositiott  of  the  organa 
which  produce  sound. 

CADENCE.  (F.)  A  pause,  or  suspension, 
at  the  ond  of  an  air,  to  afford  the  performer  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  sraceftil  extempore 
close.  I'ho  word  cadence  is  U80  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  embellishmrat  itself;  as  when  we 
■ay,  He  closed  hia  song  with  a  fine,  or  a  good, 
cadence. 

A  cadence  in  harmony  consists  of  two  distinct 
chords,  the  last  of  which  is  generally  accented, 
and  is  used  to  terminate  the  sections  uid  periods 
of  musical  rhythm,  llie  term  eadmea  waa  for- 
merly applied  to  the  final  melody  of  a  musical 
close.  The  Germans  adopted  the  Latin  word 
daumia  in  the  same  sense.  The  dominant  mo- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  the  perfect  and  imper- 
fect cadences,  as  the  gradual  motion  is  of  the 
fidso  and  mixed  cadem^.  SVben  the  bases  of 
both  chords  are  ute  roots  of  theix  respectiTe 
triads,  the  cadence  is  tamed  radical:  and  of 
these  radical  cadences,  there  are  four  in  general 
use  —  the  perfect,  imperfect,  fidse,  and  mixed ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  plaffol,  or  church 
cadence,  which  is  only  a  variation  of  the  imper- 
fect ;  and  the  aut^ntic,  which  is  only  the  ancient 
term  for  the  perfect. 


22 


CAI>i:NCE  INTERROMPTE.  (F.)  An  tnlrrmnM  ndniM. 

CADENZA,(I.)orOADENZ.  (O.)  Thia word hw the Mm« mran- 
log  wtcailmct.  But  (h«  Italiuii  eniplojr  It,  in  comnoslllon.  In  titer- 
«nn  taerpnr  hirmnnlc  pnifRatlon,  when  aflpr  ■  cfoailnant  leTena 
■  common  chonl  firilow*  of  Ihe  Mm*  key.  Bj  tha  term  aulma  la 
meant  that  cilempore  flouriin  upon  >t«cc  or  Initrumcnl  which 
ti  introduced  tt  the  will  oT  the  perfbrmn,  to  txhlUl  a  dlnpUj  of 
tule  or  talcnL  When  thi*  l«  made  the  *thicle  of  new  and  appro- 
priate HTrcta.  and  condttcUd  wtlh  iklll.  It  mar  be  H'lrntrdiWl 
when  It  li  nttrrtA  Ibrthe  unpirmrdltatrd  fli^dtsor  Illiterate  mu- 
•leiana,  who  fain  weald  licil  oa  with  Uwlrtkcliitio,  itioooftrn  proTCi 
bnt  ttKmere  empty  wandrrlnfcofi^onnre  and  <bll7.  Gmt  iHeneq 
I*  leqnliile  for  the  iniroductlon  and  management  of  Ihia  apccin  of 
crabrUi^nient,  m  the  «r  ii  Hndblc  of  any  dcvlnlloii  fruiii  that 
coanc  which  *  correct  hannwiy  yrwciibefc  Qood  tutoteqnlrothal 
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«w!iuii-(.rihe<*.ifnr«ihf.uw  hjdnwnfmm  th*iQr^  ,  mostcr  of  tlie  kinc's  chaud  at  Naples,  and  also 

"  ■" of  the  cousorratorjr  of  La  Fieta.   He  died  in 

1787. 

CAFFIAT,  or  CAFFIArX,  PHIL.  JOS.,  au- 
thor of  an  fasay  on  the  hiatory  of  mmic,  Paris, 
175a,  died  in  1777,  aged  sixty-five. 


n  ution  or  tlir*r  rmbrllliliai'nti,  vhich  thv  iiii^r  la  only  rniMcd  to 
(i'c  tijr  the  H'lt'rtiDii  of  a  projVT  TOwH,  on  which  tliry  uri!  per- 
fiTijini-  No  rrrt-jin  rule  nn  \tc  girvn  hf  which  ttiii  cinlvllishiiipnl 
cm  be  rrcul:!)'  i!.  I'lcrpl  itiiil  Ihv  cailcnia  mual  be  *uitnl  to  lh« 
f liBMc-ti  r  ufilif  pl'Ci'.  m  well  nj  1(1  the  hntmony  uTthe  ni'lc  nn  which 
Itii  iiitn-l>irnL.  The  i-ikIfiizi  iiuiil  bi-  •iiiik  in  one  bri'athi  mnj  II  i) 
tcnenllv  cii'lnl  by  a  hriili.iiil  itmlir.  The  tint  milr  ot  ■  nilriizn  U 
mag  .iimr,u>  apiirio  lliii  accuiiipanj'iuB  pcifuimen  of  U*  totrv- 
diwtunit 


A  

CADENZA  803PESA.  (I.) 


-  ------  men. 

A  luapjDilcd  or  condnued  paiue. 


C.ESUIiA.  ITie  termination  of  any  pas- 

sage which  cou:4iiit<!  of  more  than  one  musical 
toot.  A  ruHt  showing  the  rh^-thmical  end  of 
a  portion  of  melody,  or  the  close  of  a  melodic 
foot. 

CAFFARELLI,  GAETAXO  MAJOBANO, 
a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant  in  the  kuigdom  of  Naplctt,  and  was  bom 
in  1703.  He  wa-s  the  pupil  of  Porpora  at  the 
same  time  as  Farinclli,  whom  he  equalled  in 
reputation  and  talent,  though  not  in  modesty. 
It  13  said  that  Porpora  taught  him  thus :  Dur- 
ing five  yi^ars  he  made  him  con:;tantly  learn  the 
elements  of  singing,  and  a  few  graces  and  pas- 
sages, from  one  single  sheet  of  music  paper.  In 
the  Hixth  year,  he  proceeded  to  give  him  lessons 
in  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  declamation. 
At  the  end  of  that  year  CafGuelli  thought  him- 
self very  little  beyond  the  elements  of  hie  art, 
and  wart  much  liurprihcd  when  his  master  said  to 
him,  "  You  may  now  leave  mc,  young  man ;  you 
have  nothing  more  to  learn  from  mc,  and  are  the 
first  singer  in  Italy,  if  not  in  the  world."  Caf- 
farcUi  vent  to  England  in  the  vear  1738.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  never  well  or  m  voice  all  the 
time  that  he  remained  there.  In  Italy  he  had 
long  bciorc  this  gained  considerable  reputation 
aa  a  winger ;  hut  it  waa  not  till  after  he  lotumcd 
Irom  England  that  ho  was  classed  hy  his  coun- 
tiymcn  among  thoir  mo6t  exquisite  eiugcrs. 
(^affiireUi  ama-sscd  much  money  by  his  profes- 
sion, and  purcha.scd  the  Duchy  "of  Santo  Ijprato, 
in  tite  kingdom  of  Xaple:).  He  died  in  1783, 
a^ed  eighty,  and  bequeathed  a  large  fortune, 
with  tho  dukedom,  to  his  nephew. 

CAFFARO,  PASQL'ALE,  was  bom,  in  1708, 
at  Lccee,  one  of  the  prorincos  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naple.4.  Uc  quitted  the  conservatory  after  pro- 
found study,  and  his  opems  were  succoaaively 
reiircricntcil  at  several  Italian  theatres,  where  he 
had  no  cauiio  to  complain  citho:  of  the  severity 
or  tho  coldness  of  the  public  He  chiefly  ex- 
celled in  tho  cantabile ;  his  air  **  Belle  loci  cAe 
acamdete  "  hu  served  as  a  model  in  this  style  to 
his  sucees-sors,  and  u  said  to  have  been  so  popu- 
lar at  the  time  of  it»  appearance,  that  the  subject 
vas  painted  on  the  porcelain  of  the  mauuliacto- 
ry  of  tho  King  of  Xaplcu.  ITiis  air  was  sung 
throughout  Italy  after  the  lapse  of  a  century. 
Caffitro  ahw  excelled  as  a  composer  for  the 
church;  hit  "  SttUxU  Slater  "  for  four  voices,  and 
ui  do'tblo  canon,  will  boar  comparison  with  the 
immortal  production  of  FcrgolcBW.   Cafiaio  vwt 
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CAIMO.  GIUSEPPE.  A  Tolnminoos  com- 
poser of  canzonets  and  madrigals  at  Milan,  be- 
tween the  years  1560  and  1585. 

CALAMUS,  PASTORALIS.  (L.)  One  of 
the  Rrvt  uistrumcnts  used  by  antiquity.  A  sim- 
ple reed,  or  cane. 

CALAXDO,  or  CALAND.  (I.)  A  term  sig- 
ni^ring  that  1^  time  of  the  passage  over  whidi 
it  M  written  is  to  be  gradually  diminished  in 

quickness. 

CALASCIOXE.   (L)   A  species  of  guitar. 

CALdVXDO.   (L)   Fraeing  upon,  hurrying 

the  time. 

CALDARA,  ANTONIO,  one  of  the  vice 
chapel-masters  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  under 
Fuz,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1678.  Ho  is  cele- 
brated for  the  sublimity  of  his  etyl^  which  ho 
manifested  in  two  oratmios  of  his  compositicm, 
the  one  entitled  "  Gitueppe,"  performed  in  the 
year  1722,  the  other,  "  U  Rt  iM  Dolon."  He 
published  two  sets  of  sonatan  for  two  violins  and 
a  bass,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  "  Contain 
da  Camera  a  Voce  aoia,"  printed  at  Venice.  He 
continued  the  favorite  composer  in  the  imperial 
service  till  the  year  1736,  having  been  a  dramatio 
composer  near  fifty  years.  Ho  died  at  Vienna  in 
1763,  aged  ninety. 

CALEGARI.  A>'TONIO.  A  dramatic  com- 
poser and  performer  on  the  violoncello,  bom  at 
Padua.  He  flourished  towards  the  latter  end  oT 
the  lost  century,  and  resided,  during  many  years, 
at  Paris. 

CALEGARI.  CORNELIA.  A  female  singer 
and  composer  of  vocal  music,  principally  for  the 
church  at  Milan.  She  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in 
1641. 

CALKIN,  JOSEPH,  violin  and  tenor  player, 
was  born  in  1781.  He  first  studied  mnsic  under 
Thomas  Lyon,  and  subsequently  was  articled  for 
two  years  to  Spagnoletti.  His  first  engagement 
in  an  orchestra  was  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1798,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  after  which 
he  wo-s  engngcd  as  a  tenor  at  tho  opera,  ancient 
and  vocal  concerts,  and  the  Philharmonic,  of 
which  society  he  waa  a  member  and  likewisa 
librarian. 

In  1813,  Calkin  married  the  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Budd,  bookncUer,  of  Pall  Mall,  and  had  the 
honor  of  bc^ng  bookseller  to  the  king ;  thereforo 
we  may  justly  say  that  he  has  had  "  two  strings  to 
his  bow."  In  1821  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  state  band,  which  gave  him  the  tide 
of  musician  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty. 

CALKIN,  JAMES,  younger  brother  to  Joseph, 
was  born  in  London  in  1786.  He  finished  his 
education  at  Dr.  Burrow's  school  in  Soho  Square, 
and  reflects  with  great  pleasure  that  he  sat  at  the 
same  desk  with  the  celebrated  H.  K.  Bi^uip.  He 
began  to  learn  the  violin  at  a  very  early  age,  be- 
ing taught  at  that  time  by  his  elder  brother,  and 
nt  the  ago  of  thirteen  was  appranticod  (for  acTcn 
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jMw)  to  Thcmaas  Lyon,  of  whom  he  learned  tho  r  from  the  Catch  Club,  and  througli  the  lecom- 


piano-forte,  Tiolin,  violonceUo,  and  thorough  bass. 

In  1823,  Calkin  was  elected,  unanimouisly,  an 
associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ;  and  then 
an  honorary  asmctate  of  the  Conccntore  Society. 
He  has  eompoacd  many  diTortimenti,  &c.,  for  the 
piano-forte,  also  eoreral  instromental  quartets, 
ono  of  which  vraa  performed  at  the  British  con- 
certs in  1626;  tho  lattw  has  been  publiiihed,  and, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  iuimttablo  manner 
in  which  he  played  it,  is  inscribed  to  Mr.  Mori. 

Calkin  has  further  written  a  grand  sinfonia  for 
a  fiiU  orchestra,  which  has  been  played  by  the 
niOhaimonic  bimd,  but  not  yet  publicly  por- 
Ibrmed. 

CALL,  LEOXAED  DE.  A  voluminous  com- 
poser of  instrumental  music,  chiefly  for  the  guitar 
accompanied,  and  published  at  Vienna  since  ihe 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

CALLCOTT,  JOHN  ViAlL,  was  bora  at  Ken- 
Hngton,  Ulddlesex,  in  1766.  Ho  gave  early  in- 
dications of  that  lore  for  knowledge  by  whidi  he 
was  ai)crwardfl  so  much  distinguished. 

At  the  ago  of  scv<m  he  was  sent  to  a  neighbor- 
ing school,  where  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  Latin  and  Ureek.  When  only  twelve  years 
old  he  was  taken  from  school*  and  from 
that  period  vaaj  be  Mid  to  have  eduo^ed  him- 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  he  obtained  an  iutro- 
dnction  to  the  organist  of  Kensington,  and,  con- 
stantly attending  the  organ  lott,  acquired,  as  a 
recreation,  the  tirst  rudiments  of  music,  having 
previously  determined  to  follow  surgery  as  a  pro- 
ftstdon. 

His  study  of  anatomy  was,  however,  but  for  a 
short  period ;  for,  witnessing  a  sovero  operation, 
his  feelings  received  such  a  shock  that  ho  aban- 
doned &om  that  time  all  idea  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

In  I77S,  he  commenced  his  practice  of  music, 
attempted  composition,  and  wrote  various  pieces 
for  a  private  pla^.  He  also  continued  to  improve 
himself  in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  French, 
Italian,  Hebrew,  and  Sjiiac  languages,  o^ebra, 
and  some  branches  of  tho  mathematics. 

In  1782,  ho  was  introduced  to,  and  became  in- 
timate with,  the  late  Drs.  Arnold  and  Cooke,  also 
with  ilr.  Solo. 

In  1783,  ho  became  assistant  organist  at  St. 
George  the  Mart)T,  Hanover  Square;  and  in 
1785,  Dr.  Cooke  introduced  him  to  tho  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  MuBic.  Tho  nrotes- 
sioual  coniiccttoiis  he  now  formed  gave  him  his 
finft  biRH  towards  glee  writing. 

Having  assiduously  studied  harmony  and  conn- 
terpoini,  m  1784  he  sent  bis  first  glee  to  tho  Catch 
Club  as  a  canilidato  for  the  ptixe.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  he  was  not  diccoumgcd,  and  dil- 

Scntly  prepared  a  number  of  compoKitions  for 
e  following  year,  when  ho  expcriouced  the 
gratiUcittion  of  tinding  himself  signally  rowaixlcd 
with  three  medals. 

About  this  period  he  actively  engaged  with 
Sr.  Arnold  in  the  formation  of  the  (ilee  Club ; 
and  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  to  take  a 
bachelor's  dcffree,  from  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  profess- 
or of  music  at  Oxford,  he  commenced  bachelor 
in  178d,  and  set  for  the  occasion  'Wharton's 
"Ode  to  Fancy." 
In  1786,  two  more  medals  wore  awarded  him 


mendation  of  Dr.  Arnold  he  succeeded  to  several 
valuable  engagements  ai  a  teacher. 

In  1787,  the  Catch  Club  admitted  him  as  an 
honorary  member,  and  he  sent  in  nearly  one 
huodrod  compositions  as  candidates  for  the  prizes. 
On  that  occasion,  only  two  pieces,  b  canon  and  a 
glee,  were  succoftsful";  but  in  consequence  of  this 
extraordiitary  influx  of  compositions,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  pieces  presented  should  be  limited 
to  three  of  each  deicription.  Complying  ■with 
this  new  rt^ulation,  in  1789  Callcort  offered  only 
twelve  pieces,  but  all  the  four  medals  were  as- 
signed him  —  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the 
hutorj'  of  the  Catch  Clab.  This  same  year  he 
was  chosen  joint  oi^^auist  wiUi  C.  Evans,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

In  1790,  Callcott  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Haydn,  then  in  England,  and  under  that  great 
master  for  some  time  studied  instrumental  music. 

From  1789  to  1793,  (after  which  the  Catch 
Club  ceased  to  ofler  prizes,)  ho  never  filled  an- 
nually to  obtain  distinction;  but  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  was  occupied  in  tiAching. 

At  this  period  he  began  to  study  the  theoret- 
ical writers  on  music.  From  the  perusal  of  these 
works  he  felt  emulous  to  rank  among  the  didactic 
writers  of  his  country.  An  intimacy  formed  about 
this  time  with  Ovcrcnd.  the  (HTgauistoJ^Isleworth, 
greatly  increased  this  deure. 

On  the  death  of  Overend,  CoUcott  pnrchased 
all  his  manuscripts,  as  wdl  as  those  of  Dr. 
Boyce ;  and  it  was  tho  study  of  these  which  de- 
termined him  to  compile  uid  write  a  musical 
dictionary. 

In  1797)  the  plan  hdng  oonqileted,  he  began  to 
collect  his  materials,  and  contrived  each  day. 
notwithstanding  other  numerous  cogagemcnts,  to 
gain  a  portion  of  time  for  reading  and  making 
cxtncts  at  the  I)ritii«h  Museum,  of  which  labor 
many  volumes  remain. 

In  1800,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  mnsic 
at  the  Univenity  (tf  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  on 
tho  occasion  was  a  Latin  anthem. 

In  ISOl.  the  Kentongton  volunteer  corps  was 
established,  and  Callcott  determined  to  form  a 
military  baud  from  among  tho  inhabitants  of  tho 
place.  A-»iisted  by  a  subscription,  ho  procured 
iiuftrumeiits,  and  not  onlv  composed,  compiled, 
and  arranged  all  the  music  for  the  performance, 
but  even  taught  tho  praframers  himself.  The 
great  £itigue  ne  thus  underwent  had  on  inju- 
rious effect  upon  his  health,  and  his  friends  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate,  but  were  silenced  b^  that 
cheerful  contideuco  he  always  expressed  m  his 
own  powers. 

The  compilation  for  his  dictionar}'  still  went 
on ;  but  the  labor  of  claf'sifybig  his  materials  in- 
tcrfmng  too  much  with  other  occupations,  he 
resolved  to  relinquish  its  further  prosecution  un- 
til a  future  period  —  a  period  which  was  never  to 
arrive.  Ilimking,  however,  that  the  public  had 
ground  to  expect  something  from  him  on  the 
theory  of  music,  in  couiiequence  of  his  prospectus 
for  the  dictionary,  he  wrote,  in  1804  and  180d, 
his  ■■  Musical  Grammar."  In  the  same  year  ho 
sncceeded  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on  music  at  the 
Boyal  Institution ;  hut  his  health  was  now  too 
seriously  impaired,  and  the  very  anxiety  he  felt 
to  execute  ^-ith  honor'  the  ta.sk  he  had  under- 
taken completely  overcame  him,  and  he  became 
at  once  incapable  of  all  buaineea. 
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During  tho  indispontion  wbich  followed,  the 
public  esteem  and  admiratiou  for  Dr.  Callcott's 
talents  and  character  displayed  themselves  in  a 
xamai^ble  manner. 

In  hifl  absrause,  he  oceasimially  employed  him- 
self in  composition,  and,  among  other  things, 
planned  a  mxk  on  musical  tuo^phy,  but  wae 
never  able  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

At  the  end  of  five  years  his  fiicuds  indulged 
the  idea  of  his  complete  and  pennsnent  restora- 
tion to  health;  but  their  hopes  were  eventually 
disappointed.  After  a  period  of  two  years  his 
indisposition  returned,  and  in  the  spring  of  1821 
his  constitution  was  unable  to  resist  any  longer 
the  ravages  made  upon  it  by  repeated  attacks, 
and  ho  was  released  from  a  life  of  aifliction  on 
May  16,  1821,  in  tho  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  tho  character  of  Dr.  Callcott,  it  is  sumciont 
to  obsiOTC,  that  the  excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart  were  fully  equal  to  his  extraordinary  tal- 
ents, and  that  he  poesessod  the  sincoe  affection 
of  every  one  who  knew  him. 

Ills  compositions  were  very  numerous,  and  his 
pruitcd  works  are  by  no  means  equal  in  extent  to 
thoBo  which  still  remain  in  manuscript. 

Many  of  these  consist  of  anthems,  serricos, 
odes,  &c. ;  but  his  fiune  will  chiefly  rest  upon  his 
admirable  glees,  catches,  and  canons. 

lltcse  were  given  to  the  world  at  various  times, 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  publications ;  but  a  col- 
lection of  the  most  &Torite  among  th^  has  been 
mode,  in  two  folio  volumes,  by  his  son-in<law 
Mr.  Horsley,  together  with  a  memoir  of  the  au- 
dior,  whence  we  have  extracted  the  greater  part 
of  the  above  account. 

CALLENBERG,  GEORGES  ALEXANDER 
HENHY  HERRMANN,  COUNT  OF.  A  Ger- 
man nobleman,  bom  in  1744.  lie  composed 
soma  sonatas,  which  were  published  in  Bulin  in 
1781. 

CALLENBERG.    A  cdobratod  oi^aniat  at 

Riga  about  the  year  1739. 

CALLIOPE.  One  of  the  Musos ;  the  mother 
of  Apollo ;  and  HoAco  supposes  her  capable  of 
playing  on  any  Tninriral  instrument. 

CALMATO.   (I.)   At  rert,  c^,  quiet. 

CALMUS.  A  performer  on  tho  violoncello, 
and  composer  for  his  instrument  at  Altoua  in 
1797.    Uo  died  at  Dresden  in  1809. 

GALORE.  (I.)  With  much  warmth  and 
animation. 

CALOItl,  SIGNORA.  An  ItaUan  female 
singer  in  London  in  the  year  1758. 

CAL^7,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  An  ama- 
teur composer  of  dramatic  music  at  Milan  be- 
tween tho  years  1784  and  1788. 

CALVIERE,  or  CALVIAIRE,  a  celebrated 
organist  and  composer  at  Paiifl,  wai  bom  in  1695. 
Ilu  <'  Te  Deum  "  is  a  very  fine  composition.  Uc 
died  in  1755. 

CALVISIUS.  SETHUS.  or  CAL\-ITZ,  the 
son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and  bom  in  Thuringia  in 
15oS,  was  a  learned  theorist  and  a  good  practical 
musician ;  he  published  a  Latin  woik  on  music 
in  1S92|  and  composed  much  music  for  the 
chuzeh.  He  died  u  1617. 


CALVOER,  OASPARD.  A  German  writer 
on  mmnc,  who  died  in  the  year  1726. 

CAMBERT,  omnist  at  Paris,  and  the  flrat 
French  musician  who  tried  to  set  an  opera,  quitted 
France  in  disgust  on  Xxtuis  XIV.  taking  from 
him  the  management  of  the  opera  and  giving  it 
to  Lolli.  He  went  to  London,  and  was  appointed 
master  of  Kins  Charles  IL's  band.  It  has  been 
said  that  Cunbert*  who  died  in  London  in  1677, 
broke  his  heart  on  aoooont  of  the  bad  success  of 
hiif  (^eias  in  Enghind. 

CAMBIARE.    (L)    To  change. 

CAMBINI,  GIUSEPPE.  A  roluminous  com- 
poser of  vocal  and  instrumental  mu»ic  published 
in  Prance  and  Germany  between  the  years  1780 
and  1800.  He  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Martini,  and  a 
correct  theorist. 

CAMBIO,  PERISSONE.  A  composer  of  Utile 
national  songa,  "  CatizOM  ViUaneache,  aUa  Napo- 
UtanOj"  some  of  which  were  published  at  Venicw 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Dr. 
Bumey  says,  "  In  these  canzone  there  is  gener- 
ally more  humor  in  the  words,  and  more  air  and 
vivacity  in  the  melody,  than  in  any  other  compo- 
sitions equally  ojicieut.  They  appear  to  have 
been  originally  sung  in  tho  streets  in  parts,  as  the 
words  of  scvnal  imply.  In  one  of  uiem  a  sing- 
ing master  speaks,  who  offers  to  teach  the  gamut 
in  an  hour,  and  the  syllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  &,  See, 
are  ingeniously  applied,  in  most  of  the  parts,  to 
such  Bounda  as  require  them  in  solmixation." 

CAMEFORT.   A  Frendi  compoeer  of  songs 

in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

CAMERA.  (I.)  A  chamber.  A  word  used 
in  conjunction  with  some  other,  to  indicate  that 
the  composition  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  written 
for  the  cAanAer;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is 
ehatnber  musie;  as  tonata  di  camera,  a  sonata 
for  the  chamber. 

CAMERLOIIER,  or  CAMMERLOCHEH, 
DON  FLACIDO  DE,  chamber  musician  at 
Munich,  published  some  instrumental  music  at 
Amsterdam  and  Nuremberg  about  the  year 
1760. 

CAMIDGE,  DR.  An  eminent  organist  and 
composer,  r<Midcut  at  York.  He  prouided  at  tho 
organ  at  tho  grand  vocal  festival  at  York,  in 
1823.  His  organ  introductions  to  some  of  Dr. 
Crolt'a  anthems,  performed  at  the  meeting*  wore 
so  masterly  as  to  attract  great  and  deserved  atten- 
tion. 

CA^HDGE,  SIR.  An  eminent  musician*  also 
residing  at  York.  He  was  an  assistant  couduetor 
with  Dr.  Camidgc  at  tho  York  fedtiraL 

CAMINANDO.  (L)  Flowing  with  gentle 
and  easy  progression. 

CAMPAGNOIJ,  BARTOLOMEO.  Alolinist 
at  Dre:tdcn  in  178:i.  He  was  born  in  Italy  in 
175 1.  Ho  has  published  much  instrumeatal  mu- 
sic   He  died  in  1827. 

CASIPBELL,  ALEXANDER.  Editor  of  some 
Scotch  songs  in  1792,  also  of  some  harp  muac 
We  beUeve  he  was  an  organist  at  Edinbu^h. 

CAMPELLL    An  opera  composer  at  Padua 

in  1707. 
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CAMPION.  A  French  composer  and  didactic 
writer  on  music  in  Puis  at  the  commeneement 
of  the  last  century. 

CAMPION,  DR.  THOMAS.    An  English 

Eiet  and  musician  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
e  published  also  didactic  works  on  mtuuo. 

CAMPION!,  CARLO  ANTONIO.  Chapel- 
mastcr  to  the  Grand  Duko  of  Tuscany.  He 
composed  a  cetobrated  "  Te  Detim "  in  1767. 
He  also  published  some  violin  duets. 

CAMPOBASSO,  VINCENZO.  A  dnunatic 
eompaeer  at  Milan  in  1789. 

CAMPORESE,  MADAME.  This  celebrated 
anger  was  the  vUic  of  E%n(n'  Ginstiniani,  a  gen- 
tleman o£  family  and  respectability.  She  was  priQ> 
cipal  chamber  singer  at  the  court  of  Bonaparte, 
and  nover  appeared  as  an  actress  till  she  made 
bor  dibia,  in  1817,  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Uaymarket,  in  Cimarosa's  "  Pene^ops."  She  was  at 
first  extremely  embartaasod ;  but  every  successive 
performance  diapoUod  a  port  of  her  fbua,  and  iu 
her  next  character,  the  Contessa  in  the  "  Nosze 
di  Figaro,"  she  hod  bo  entitely  conquered  them, 
that  her  reputation  as  an  actress  was  completely 
established,  her  deficiency  &om  the  first  havit^ 
been  only  in  the  usages  and  manners  of  the 
theatre.  In  Agnee^  and  Donna  Anna  in 
Don  GMmumi,"  more  espedally,  she  gave  proofe 
of  consummate  talents.  In  the  season  of  1818, 
the  management  of  the  Opera  House  having 
passed  into  other  hands,  Miss  Corri  was  substi- 
tuted as  prima  donna  for  Madame  Camporese, 
who  quitted  England,  but  was  rcfingi^ed  by  Mr. 
Ayiton  for  the  season  of  1821,  when  she  gave 
peculiar  satialaction  in  the  part  Ninetta,  in  "  i.a 
(rozza  Ladrtt,"  where  the  situationfli  more  inter- 
esting than  the  music,  called  into  full  exertion 
her  abilities  as  an  actress.  In  1822-1823,  she 
appeared  in  Desdemono,  in  Rossini's  "  Otelio," 
which  was  considered  as  her  best  charact^ :  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  alter  singing  admirably 
at  the  cavtorioa  and  various  public  concerts,  she 
retired  &om  the  fftage  and  puollc  singing. 

CAMPRA,  ANDRE,  bom  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
in.  1680,  was  at  first  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  having  £or  hia  instructor  in  music 
'William  Poitevin,  preacher  to  that  church.  Soon 
after  his  leaving  tho  choir,  he  became  distin- 
guished by  his  motets,  which  were  performed  in 
chiircbea  and  private  concerts.  His  genius  hav- 
ing been  too  much  confined  while  restrained  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  motet,  he  set  himself  to 
compose  for  the  stage,  and  made  the  music  to 
Bttudry  oporaa.  The  grace  and  vivacitT  of  hia 
airs,  the  sweetness  of  his  melody,  and,  above  all, 
his  strict  attention  to  the  sense  of  the  words, 
render  his  compositions  truly  estimable.  Campra 
died  at  Versaillea  in  1744. 

CANNABICH,  CHRISTIAN,  chapel-master 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  a  native  of  Manheim, 
and  a  pupil  of  Stomitz  for  the  violin  and  com- 
position, was,  in  1778,  concert  master  and  director 
of  the  Italian  (^pora  at  Munich.  He  iras  consid- 
«ed  as  <me  of  the  best  aolo  jimym  in  aU  Ger- 
many. Many  of  his  compoeituma,  in  symphonies 
and  other  instrumental  pieces,  were  putdisbed 
even  in  Paris  and  London. 

CANARIE.  (F.)  or  CANASIO,  iL)  is  the 


name  of  a  piece  of  music  supposed  to  have  come 
to  us  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whence  it  derives 
its  name.  It  is  a  sort  of  ffiqim,  or  jig,  £rom  which 
it  ia  distinguished  only  by  a  stiU  swifter  time. 
It  is  commonly  in  ^  or  Imt  more  rarely  in  '| 
measure. 

CANDEILLE,  P.  J.  A  diamatio  omnposer  at 
Paris  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He 
also  composed  some  motets. 

CANDEILLE  SIMONS,  ^MILE.  Doughter 
of  the  preceding,  a  French  actress,  singer,  and 
composer  at  Paris  since  the  year  1787.  She  was 
a  good  performer  on  the  harp. 

CANDIDO,  LODOVICO.  A  violinist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument  at  Venice  in  1712. 

CANETn,  FRANCESCO.  An  ItaUan  dra- 
matic composer  between  the  years  1784  and  1790. 

CANGE,  CHARLES  DU.   See  Fses-te. 

CANIS,  CORNELIUS,  a  Belgian,  composed 
several  good  canons,  which  were  published  in 
the  Antwerp  and  Louvmu  collection  of  songs, 
printed  about  the  year  1S44.  He  died  before  the 
year  lfffi6. 

CANON.  A  vocal  compoidtion.  In  two  or 
more  parts,  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  perpetual 
lugue.  There  are  various  kinds  of  canons,  as  the 
simple,  the  douUe,  and  the  triple  canon ;  the 
augmented,  the  diminished,  the  reversed,  and  the 
increased  canon;  the  resolved,  the  unraaolved, 
the  finite,  and  the  infinite  canon:  all  of  which 
rank  under  the  general  name  of  cotton,  and  are 
but  so  many  different  ways  of  conducting  a  con- 
tinued fugue,  oonsistiug  of  one^  two,  or  three 
subjects,  carried  on  by  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  harmonic  parts.  A  canon  ia  a  composition 
in  which  the  several  voices  b^in  at  fixed  in- 
tervals, one  after  the  other,  and  in  which  each 
successive  voice  sings  the  verse  or  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  one.  In  Italian,  thnefore,  it  is 
cslO^/ii^dieonw^wnsa;  mhatiii,eatumperpetwua, 
or  continuous  fugue ;  in  German,  Kroitjvffe,  (cir- 
culating fugue.)  Sometimes  each  voice  begins 
with  the  same,  sometimes  with  different  notes. 
Canons  may  be  finite  or  infinite.  The  former 
end,  like  any  other  compotitionB,  with  a  cadence, 
while  the  infinite  canon  is  so  contrived  that  the 
theme  is  begun  again  before  the  parts  which  Ibl- 
low  are  concluded.  By  this  means  the  perform- 
ance might  bo  continued  to  an  indefinite  length. 
A  canon  may  consist  of  two,  throe,  four,  or  more 
voices.  Generally  only  one  Toice  of  a  canon  is 
written,  and  a  sign  shows  the  place  where  the 
other  voices  are  to  begin.  Formerly,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  canons,  it  was  the  custom  to  place  the 
directions  by  which  they  wore  to  be  deciphered 
and  sung.  These  directions  were  called  the  ruk 
or  canon,  and  thence  arises  tho  title  which  such 
compositions  have  since  retained.  Canons  differ 
from  ordinary  fugues ;  for  in  the  latter  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  the  subject  be  occasionally  repeated 
and  imitated  according  to  the  laws  of  counter- 
point ;  but  in  the  former  it  is  essential  that  the 
subject  be  strictly  repeated  by  all  the  succeeding 
parts ;  which  rq>etition  may  be  made  in  the 
unison  or  octave,  the  fourth  or  the  fifth,  oc 
any  other  interval  of  tho  scale.  There  axe  sev- 
eral other  canons,  as  conm  poljtatorp/mt,  canon 
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par  1oi»0$t  cotton  jitr  tUmimUiimmt,  and  catttm  per 
tuiffmantatiottem,  which  to  lolly  ex|dain  would  ex- 
oeed  our  limita.  Sometimes,  also,  a  mnmcal  pas- 
sage of  a  eompositioD,  in  wbich  one  Toice  zopests, 
for  a  short  time,  another,  is  called,  improperly, 
a  canon. 

Canon,  in  ancient  mtudc,  ia  a  rule  or  method 
of  determining  the  interval  of  notes.  Ftolcmy, 
zi^tii^  tho  Axistoxenion  way  of  meaBuriug 
the  intermlfl  in  muac  by  the  magnitude  of 
a  tone,  (which  was  supposed  to  do  formed 
by  the  diiTcrcnce  between  a  diapente  and  a 
diatcsseron,)  thought  that  musical  intervals 
should  bo  distinguuihed  according  to  the  ratios 
or  proportions  which  the  sounds  terminating 
those  intemis  bear  to  one  another,  when  con- 
sidered according  to  thoir  degree  of  acutoness  or 
gravity ;  which,  oefore  Aristoxenus,  was  the  old 
Pythagorean  way.  IIo  therefore  made  the  dia- 
pason consist  in  a  double  ratio ;  tho  diapente  in  a 
aesquiatterate ;  the  disteasaion  in  a  scsquitcrtian ; 
and  tho  tone  itself  in  a  sesquioctave ;  and  all 
the  other  intervals  according  to  the  pn^Mtrtion 
of  the  sounds  that  terminate  thom ;  wherefore, 
taking  the  canon  (as  it  is  called)  for  a  deter- 
miuato  line  of  any  length,  he  ebows  how  this 
canon  is  to  bo  cut  accordingly and  this  method 
answ^  exactly  to  experiment,  in  the  different 
lengths  of  musical  chords.  From  this  canon, 
Ptolemy  and  his  ibllowexs  have  been  called 
MiioiitH;  as  those  of  Aristoxenus  were  called 
wtM«:i.  This  term  with  the  inciant  Greeks  aig- 
nilied  what  we  now  call  mOHoehord. 

CANON  E  APERTtl.   (I.)   An  om  canon. 
CAKUNE  CHIUSiO.    (1.)    A  cIoh  or  Uddcb  canon. 

CANTABILE,  or  CANTAB.  '  (I.)  A  term 
applied  to  movements  intended  to  be  performed 
iu  a  graceful,  el^ant,  melodious,  singing  style, 
llie  cantabile  or  singing  style  has  of  late  obtained 
great  attention  in  jHauo-fbrte  composition.  And 
as  a  substitute  for  the  too  often  rapid  airs  with 
variationu  which  once  monopolized  the  time  of 
the  student  of  that  instrument,  for  the  creation 
of  an  elegant  taste,  such  works  as  the  "Lieder 
ohiu  WorU  "  of  MeudelsBohn  and  others  must  be 
n^arded  as  of  h«h  Taiue.  bi  modon  i»anoe  of 
bout  quality  mnea  regard  seems  to  be  had  to  the 
production  of  a  tender  and  expressive  anging 
tone.  It  wns  iu  Oict  the  Bcarch  for  this  which 
gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  striking  the  strings 
with  hammers  of  quills. 

CANTADOURS.  Certain  itinerant  singers  of 
Bou({H  and  ballads,  who,  with  other  musical  pro- 
f«xisora  of  vaiioua  descriptionu,  sprang  up  in 
Proveucc  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
It  wan  their  practice  to  perform  on  publUi  stages 
in  the  open  air,  and  to  sell  their  prodoctions,  uid 
receive  presents  in  money  &om  their  surrouudiug 
auditors. 

CANTANDO.   (I.)   In  a  singing  manner. 

CANT^VNTE.  ^I.)  An  expression  some- 
times used  to  diiitmguish  the  voice  port  of  a 
composition. 

CANTARE.    (I.)   To  sing. 

CANTATA.  (I.)  An  degant  and  passionate 
specie-j  of  vocal  composition,  consisting  of  an  in- 
termixture of  air  and  recitative.  The  cantata, 
which  was  invented  by  Barbara  Strom,  •  Vene- 
tian lady*  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  was,  at  one  time,  extended 
to  such  a  length  as  to  ftem  a  little  opera,  bat 
has  since  been  cultivated  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England  only  as  chamber  music  —  a  sort  of 
song  or  composition  intermixed  with  recitatives, 
airs,  and  variety  of  motions,  ordinarily  intended 
for  a  single  voice,  with  a  thorough  bass ;  some- 
times for  two,  three,  or  more  voices,  with  one  or 
more  violina,  m  other  instruments.  The  cantata 
passed  from  Italy  into  France,  and  thence  to 
England ;  it  has  somotbing  in  it  extremely  fan- 
tastical and  capricious.  The  word  auUata  was 
used  in  the  church  as  early  as  in  the  year  1314, 
to  express  what  we  often  mean  by  a»£A«m,  with 
which  it  is  still  synonymous  in  Germany,  bcii^ 
chiefly  confined  to  Lutheran  church  music.  The 
secular  cantata  is  a  kind  of  compoeition  suited  to 
tibe  chamber,  wherein  less  light  and  shade  ate 
requisite  than  in  either  ecclosiB.stical  or  dramatic 
music  AVhcn  Pope  Uanganelli  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  were  reconciled,  iu  1770,  cantatas  were 
sung  at  Venice  and  Home,  equal  in  length  to  an 
opera. 

CANTATILLA.  (L)  The  diminutive  of  nm- 
tata.  A  short  song  In  air  and  xecitativo.  Uttla 
used  at  present. 

CANTATBICE.  (X.)  A  Amale  eiager. 

CANTICA.  (L.)  Ancient  dramatic  aoUloqides, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  inboducod  as 
interludes,  or  act  tunes. 

CANTICI.  (L)  One  of  the  names  given  to 
the  laude,  or  songs,  sung  by  the  fiomish  priest- 
hood, in  the  twcU'th  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in 
prtuae  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  saints  and 
martyrs. 

CANTICLE.  A  hymn,  or  song,  anciently 
sung  by  the  Hebrews  in  honor  of  the  Divinity, 
and  generally  supposed  in  commemoration  of 
some  sacred  and  unportant  event,  llxe  most 
distinguished  production  of  this  kind  is  the  can- 
ticle attributod  to  Solomon,  concerning  the  oc- 
casion and  intention  of  which  there  are  voiious 
opiuiono.  The  Greeks  gave  tho  name  of  canticles 
to  certain  vocal  scdiloquios  in  their  tragedies. 

CANTILENA.  (L)  A  meh>dy.  This  word 
was  originally  used  as  a  diminutive  of  cansona ; 
but  now  it  bears  a  different  aeiise,  and  bcrvea  to 
distinguish  the  treble  melody,  or  upper  part  of 
any  composition,  from  the  bass  and  other  m^mat 
parts. 

CANTILE?tA  BCUTICA.  Hi  A  Bovtch  mMj. 

CANTIXO,  PAOLO.  A  composer  ai  juadxi- 
gala  at  Venice  in  178o. 

CANTO,  or  CANT.  (L)  A  word  ehi^y 
used  in  choral  music,  and  signifying  tho  melody, 
or  highest  vocal  port. 

CANTO  CLEF.  The  name  of  the  C  clef 
when  placed  on  the  first  liae. 

CANTO  FERMO.  (I.>  The  name  given  to 
the  ancient  chants  of  the  Romish  church ;  which 
were  adopted  aa  standing  melodies.  These 
chants,  tiU  counterpoint  was  discovered,  were 
unaccompanied,  or  only  harmonized  with  oc- 
taves. 

CANTO  FXGURATO.  (L)  Ihis  term  was  ap- 
plied by  the  old  CSuistian  iti*rlflBiertli^  to 
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canto  femto  in  its  more  oultivated  RtatCt  when 
liiuTQouy  began  to  asanme  modalation  mid  cou- 

trivance. 

CANTO  PLANO.  (L)  An  old  term  applied 
to  ecclesiastical  chanting. 

CANTORATE.   A  landing  nnger. 

C^VNTORE,  or  CANTOR.  (L)  A  geuanl 
name  for  a  singer. 

CANTX)  RECITATrVO.  (I.)  A  Rpeaking 
Bong.    See  Cantcs. 

CANTU3.  (L.)  A  mode  of  recital  between 
the  cbaractciB  of  air  and  recitative.  Caiitus  also 
signilics  the  treble. 

CANTUS  AMBROSIANUS,  or  A&IBRO- 
SIAN  CHANT.  A  method  of  singing  and 
chanting,  iirst  introduced  by  St.  Ambrose. 
What  this  method  was,  ia  not  at  jneeent  known ; 
but  it  ifl  said  to  hare  home  some  analogy  to  the 
modes  of  the  ancient  Oreekit.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  consisted  of  any  particular  or  determined 
series  of  notes.  His  design,  however,  it  ia  thought, 
was  only  to  inculcate  a  simple  melody ;  founded, 
indeed,  on  the  rules  of  art,  but  so  faiwili"!-  and 
easy,  that  &m  whole  congregation  might  join  in 
the'  performance.  It  ia  to  this  aeeommodation 
tluit  we  trace  the  or^in  of  the  practice,  in  the 
Romish  churc  h,  of  the  people  uniting  with  the 
char  in  chanting  divine  serrice. 

CANTTS  OREGORIANUS.  or  GREGO- 
RIAN CHANT.  This  chant,  which  derives 
its  name  from  St.  Gregory,  its  inventor,  added 
four  interposing  notes  between  the  four  insti- 
tuted by  8t.  Ambrose,  in  which  the  diapcnte 
held  the  uppermost  place  in  the  diapason.  Hie 
chief  dififaience  betwem  die  tones  enqiloyed  by 
these  improrers  of  the  ancient  chant  was,  that 
those  of  St.  Ambrose  amee  from  the  arithmetical, 
and  those  of  St.  Gregory  from  the  hazmonical, 
dirisian  of  the  diapason. 

CANTUS  MENBURABIUS.  (L.)  Measured 
melody.  A  torm  applicahlc  to  every  kind  of 
music,  whether  Toeol  or  instrumental,  in  which 
the  length  of  the  component  sounds  is  n^ulated 
ajid  determined  by  the  xeceiTed  nUes  of  tmie. 

CANUN.  The  canun  is  the  name  of  an  in- 
atnunent  much  used  by  the  Turks ;  it  is  strung 
with  eatgu^  and  is  something  in  the  Cnrm  of  the 
dulcimer. 

CANZONE.  ^I.)  The  word  txmsone,  in  its 
literal  sense,  signifies  an  od^  or  song,  of  oonsid- 
erable  lengih ;  but  it  is  now  applied  by  Italian 
mnaicians  to  any  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with 
passages  of  fugue  and  imitation. 

CANZONKT,  or  CANZONETTA.  (L)  Can- 
aoiut  is  the  dimlnutiTe  of  canine,  and,  in  Italy, 
signiiies  a  Hhort  son^  in  one,  two,  or  three  parts ; 
but  in  England  it  is  more  generally  applied  to 
the  two  latter. 

CAOINAN.   The  Irish  fnntml  song. 

CAPELLA.   (L)  ChapeL 

.  CAFISCOLrS.  A  dignitary  in  certain  cathe- 
diala,  who  superintended  the  choir,  or  band ;  and 
concqxmdod  with  him  who,  in  other  churches, 
is  called  the  cAmter,  or  pnomtor. 


CAPISTKUM.  (Gr.)  A  kind  of  muule  used 
by  the  ancient  trumpct^^  so  formed  as  to  ez- 
tBDd  horizontally  across  the  face,  and  embrace 
and  confine  the  chet^  to  prevent  th«r  hwstbig 
with  the  violence  with  which  they  blew  the  in- 
strument—  an  accident  to  which,  without  such 
precaution,  the  performer,  from  his  vohemmt 
exertioii,  was  continually  liable. 

CAPO.   (L)   Head  or  b^iinmng. 

CAPOLLINI.  MICHEL  ANGMX).  eompoaed 
the  music  to  a  sacred  drama  at  Mantua  in  1627. 

CAPOR^VLE.  A  celebrated  violoncellist.  Ho 
wtmt  to  London  in  1733,  and  though  no  profound 
musiciau,  nor  gifted  with  a  very  powerful  hand, 
he  was  heard  for  stnnc  years  with  great  par- 
tiality, from  the  almoitt  single  merit  of  a  full, 
sweet,  and  vocal  tone.  He  published  some  solos 
for  his  instrument  in  Loudon. 

CAP0TA8T0,  or  CAPO  D'  ASTRO.  The 
principal  touch,  as  the  bridge  of  any  instrument 
is  the  place  where  the  strings  touch,  or  bear. 

CAPPUS,  JEAN  BAPTISTE.  A  French 
composer  of  T9Cal  and  instrumental  music  bo> 
tween  the  years  1730  and  1733. 

CAPRANICA.  MATTEO.  An  Italian  dra- 
matic composer  at  Rome  in  1746. 

CAPRICCIO,  (I.)  or  CAPRICE.  A  loose, 
irregiilar  species  of  composition,  in  which  the 
composer,  without  any  other  restraint  than  the 
boundary  of  his  imagination,  continually  di- 
gresses Bom  hia  snbj'ed^  and  runs  wild  amid  the 
fervor  of  his  Sncy. 

CAPRICCIETrO.   (L)   A  short  capricdo. 

CAPRICCIOSO.  An  Italian  adjective,  sig- 
nifying that  the  movement  at  the  b^^ning  of 
wMch  it  is  written  is  to  be  played  in  a  fantastic, 
free  style. 

CAPRICORNUS,  or  BOKSHORN,  SAMUEL. 
Chapel-master  at  Stuttgard.  Much  of  his  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  puUishcd  between 
the  years  1655  and  1708,  though  some  of  it  joob- 
ably  is  posthumous,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  at  Stuttgard  in  1669. 

CAFRIOU.  GIOVANNI  PAOLO,  published 
some  sonatas  at  Vodee  In  1628. 

CAPRON.  A  French  oomposa.  He  made 
his  d^bui  at  the  spiritual  concerts  abont  the  year 
1768,  and  soon  alter  published  some  sonatas  and 
questions  Car  the  vioUn. 

CAFUTI,  ANTONIO.  An  Italian  dismatie 
oompoaer  about  the  year  1704. 

CAPUZZL  or  CAFUCCI,  ANTONIO.  There 
were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  violinistB  at 
Venice,  composers  of  dramatic  and  instrumental 

music  since  the  year  1785. 

CARADORI,  ALLAN,  MADAME,  was  bom 
in  the  Casa  Polatina  at  Milan,  in  1800.  Her 
iathcr  was  the  Baron  Be  Munck,  a  native  of  Al- 
sace, who  formerly  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  French  service. 

The  musical  education  of  Mile.  Be  Munck  was 
completed  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  her 
mother,  without  Uie  aid  of  maRtem  or  any  other 
auxiliary.  The  death  of  the  Baron  De  Munefc, 
and  the  consequent  fiuluxe     poonniary  resources 
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in  bis  fiunilj',  at  length  obliged  hia  daughter  to 
eniplo7  her  musical  powers  profcsBionally ;  and 
for  this  purpose  she  went  to  England,  and  under 
the  name  of  Caradori,  derived  Irom  a  branch  of 
her  mother's '  family,  made  her  Mbut  at  the 
King's  Theatre  on  the  12th  January,  1822.  The 
first  character  in  which  she  appeared  -  was  the 
Page,  in  "  Figaro ;  '*  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  circumstances  required  her  to  learn  that  part, 
and  to  make  her  tirst  appearance  on  my  *taif« 
within  the  short  period  of  three  days. 

This  attempt  was  completely  successful,  and 
she  was  since  equally  fortunate  in  the  operas  of 
"  //  Barone  do  DoUheim,"  "  £Um  a  Gaudio,"  "  Oo- 
radino,"  and  "  La  Chmensa  di  THo,"  in  tiie  latter 
of  which  she  uustained  the  part  of  prima  donna. 
As  a  concert  singer,  Mmo.  Caradori  rapidly  rose 
into  public  estimation  by  her  performances  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  other  musical  establish- 
ments in  difTcrcut  parts  of  Great  Britain,  espe- 
dally  at  Bzi^ton,  Oxford,  Bath,  Bintol,  Glouces- 
ter, Ice,  ftc.  As  a  composer,  ^ut  ia  best  known 
as  the  authoress  of  the  pleasing  romances,  "La 
Pirn  Joiie,'"  "  Le  Sottrire,"  and  "  La  Fileiue." 

The  principal  advantages  possesvcd  by  Madame 
Caradori  are,  a  voice  of  great  sweetness,  flexibil- 
ity, and  justness  of  intonation ;  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  ihe  diffiirent  bxanches  of  the  ttt 
which  she  posseasos;  and  a  facility  of  reading 
music,  by  which  she  is  enabled  at  once  to  sing 
and  accompany  (a  prima  vista)  any  vocal  piece 
which  is  prraeutod  to  her.  To  thette  may  be  add- 
ed, an  intimate  knowledge  of  four  languages,  of 
which  the  English  is  one,  an  agreeable  person,  a 
graceful  deportment,  and  high  moral  character. 

In  August,  1823.  Madame  Caradori  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Allan,  the  secretary  of  the  King's 
Theatre.  She  ^ve  concerts  in  tins  country  about 
twenty  years  smce,  and  her  exqiiiaite  rendering 
of  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livoth,"  in  an  ora- 
torio performance  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  is  still  remembered  with  ddight. 

CARAFA,  MICHEL,  bom  at  ITaples  in  1785, 
commenced  the  study  of  music  in  the  Convent 
of  Monte  Olieeto,  at  the  age  of  ci^ht  years.  His 
first  master  was  a  Mantuan  musician  named  Faz- 
zi,  a  skilful  organist.  I^ranceaco  Ruggi,  a  pupil 
of  Fcnaroli,  gave  him  lessons  in  harmony  and 
accompaniment,  and  later  ho  passed  under  the 
direction  of  Fcnaroli  himself^  Whilst  visiting 
Paris,  he  received  Icsatnu  in  countcrpcunt  and 
fugue  from  CheruUnL  Though  he  had  written 
in  his  youth,  for  amateurs,  an  opera  called  <*  It  Fan- 
taama,"  and  had  composed,  about  1802,  two  canta- 
tas, "BNaiaiedi  Giove"  and  "  AcAilie e Deidamia," 
in  which  were  the  germs  of  talent,  he  had  not 
thought  of  cultivating  music  excq>t  as  a  relaxa- 
tim  &om  other  work ;  he  entered  the  career  of 
arms ;  he  became  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  hus- 
sars of  the  guard  of  Mutat,  afterwards  equerry  to 
the  king  in  the  expedition  against  Sicily,  and 
chevalier  of  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1814  that  Carofo  thought 
of  turning  to  account  his  talent,  and  that  he  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  called  "II  Vaaeeila  I  Occi- 
limto,"  at  the  theatre  ZM/bnds.  This  work,  which 
was  quite  successful,  was  followed  by  "  La  Gelotia 
CorrettOj"  in  1816 ; "  Gabrieledi  Vergi,"  in  1816 ;  the 
"Ifigmia  in  Tauride,"  San  Carlos  at  Naples,  in 
1817 ;  "  Adele  di  Ltaignano  "  at  Milan ;  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  "  Btrtnica  in  Syria,"  at  San 
Cazloe.    In  1821,  he  made  his  vjfon  the 


French  stage,  by  the  <^ien*'/0afUM<r.jfre."  This 
opera  had  not  the  success  which  it  merited ;  for 
there  were  many  beautiful  things  in  it  After  he 
had  brought  out  this  opera,  Carala  went  to  Rome, 
where  ho  wrote  "  La  Capriaota  ed  U  Soidato,"  which 
had  great  success ;  he  there  composed  this  "  Soii- 
tairt."  Of  all  Carafo'a  op«»!,  the  luost  popular  is 
the  Soiitaire"  There  is  some  carelessness  in  the 
score,  but  there  are  in  it  dramatic  situations  well 
conceived  and  well  rendered.  After  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  piece,  which  took  place  in  Paris 
in  August,  1822,  Carofa  returned  to  Rome,  where 
ho  wrote  "  Eufemia  di  Meaitut;"  this  work  was  a 
complete  BQceeM.  In  1823,  he  produced  *<.i4ftH^," 
at  Vienna.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  produced 
the  "  Valet de  Chamhre "  and  " UAaberge tuppoeie" 
In  the  autumn  of  1825,  he  wrote  "  II  Sonnambitio," 
at  Milan  ;  and  at  Venice,  the  "  Porto,"  in  Febm- 
ary,  1826. 

In  1827,  he  returned  to  Paris.  The  17th  of 
May  of  that  year,  ho  pmdaced  an  opera  in  one 
act,  called  "Snvw^,-  this  had  no  success.  This 

was  followed  by  "  La  Violette,"  opera  in  three  acts, 
of  which  M.  Lelomo  compotied  somo  pieces ;  "  Ma- 
sanieUo,"  in  three  acts,  awork  full  of  beauties,  and 
which  should  be  conuidcxed  the  masterpiece  of 
Carafa.  Since  then  he  has  writtcm  ■<  La  Fiancee 
de  LsmmermooTt"  Uid  **La  Priaon  iFEditibourf," 
1831-1833. 

M.  Cara&  is  often  censured  for  filling  his  works 
with  reminiscences  and  imitationK.  It  must  be 
owned  he  did  not  always  choose  his  ideas  as  well 
as  he  was  able :  he  wrote  quickly  and  carelessly, 
as  was  the  custom  of  Italian  composers ;  but  if  he 
had  been  more  oarefnl  of  his  Hozes^  judging 
from  the  boautifal  thiiwB  found  there,  his  reputa- 
tion would  bo  more  brilliant. 

CARAFFB,  the  younger.  Chamber  muncian 
to  the  King  of  nance;  ha  publiahcd  aevenl 
symphonies  about  the  year  1752. 

CARAPELLA,  TOMMASO,  was  bom  at 
Xaples  about  1700,  and  ddighted  that  dty  by 
his  compositions,  which,  although  in  the  ancient 
style,  termed  by  the  Italians  madriffoieaai,  united 
energy  with  taste  and  sentiment.  His  master  is 
unknown,  but  his  compositions  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  learned,  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music.  Thesound  doctrinosand  pure 
principles  which  had  presided  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Neapolitan  school,  and  under  whose  ans- 
picoo  its  numOTOus  great  works  had  been  produced, 
revived  under  the  pen  of  Carapella ;  or  rather  he 
was  one  of  its  mMt  religious  defenders,  and  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  bad  taste 
or  false  doctrines,  and  the  destruction  of  the  sa- 
cred and  venerable  vesti^  of  ancient  simplicity. 
Uymns  and  cantatas  being  fpcatly  in  fovor  with 
the  nation  at  the  time  he  Mnished  his  studies,  he 
composed  chiefly  in  this  style.  One  of  his  reli- 
gious hymnu  is  still  sung  at  Naples,  on  the  /Ele  of 
Santa  Francesca  Romaua.  Carapella  afterwards 
set  to  music,  with  great  success,  the  opera  en- 
titled "  Maaeimi."  After  havijig  successively  and 
equally  succeeded  in  both  the  sacred  and  iffofiue 
styles,  and  takra  rank  among  the  beet  masters  of 
his  school  and  of  Italy,  he  published  a  collection 
of  his  hymns  and  cantatas  for  two  voices,  distin- 
guished for  their  perlection  in  melody  —  a  worit 
which  recommends  him  to  the  esteem  of  posteri- 
ty, although  not  his  only  claim  to  honwable  leo- 
ollectton. 
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CARATTERE.  (I.)  Character;  B8,eonmoita 
mrattere,  with  much  character  and  emphasis. 

CARAVACCIO,  GIOVANNI,  a  composer  of 
church  music  at  Venice  in  1620. 

CARAVAGGIO.  GIOVANXI  GIACOMO 
GASTULDI  D£.    A  poet  and  composer  of  Tooal 

music  at  Venice  in  1590. 

CARAVOGLIA,  BARBARA.    Principal  fe- 
male singer  at  Naples  in  1768. 

CARBONEL,  JOSEPH  NOEL.  A  very  celo- 
brated  French  performer  on  the  tambomino ;  ho 
published  a  method  Sox  Tola  instrument  in  1766. 
He  died  in  1801. 

CARBONEL,  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS  NAR- 
CISSE,  probablr  the  eon  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Vicniia  m  1773.  Ho  haa  composed  much 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  puUishcd  at  Paris. 

CARBONELU,  STEFFANO,  a  celebrated  vio- 
linist and  pupil  of  Corolli,  went  to  England  &onf 
Rome  about  tho  year  1720.  Ho  was  received  into 
the  family  of  tho  Duko  of  Rutland,  a  great  pa- 
tron of  music.  During  his  residence  with  this 
nobleman,  ho  published  and  dedicated  to  him 
twelve  solos  for  a  violin  and  bass,  of  his  compo- 
Btion,  which  he  frequently  played  in  public  with 
great  applaaw.  About  the  year  1725,  he  quitted 
the  Open  House,  and  wrat  to  Dmry  Lone  Theatre, 
w^hcTO  ho  led  the  band,  and  frequently  played 
select  pieces  between  tho  acts.  After  coutuiuing 
a  few  years  at  Drury  Lane,  Carbonclli  quitted  his 
station  there,  and  attached  himself  to  Handel, 
at  the  time  when  ho  began  to  perform  oratorios. 
For  a  6cric3  of  years,  ho  plnyed  at  the  rehearsal 
and  performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sons  of  the  clergy.  At  first,  in  Euf^land,  Car- 
bonclli' professed  hhnself  to  bo  of  the  Romish 
pcTSua-sion ;  but  aflcm'ards  he  become  a  Protes- 
tant, and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  \A'arreu, 
pariah  clerk  of  St.  James's,  Westminster.  In  the 
Utter  part  of  his  life,  ho  in  some  measure  declined 
the  profesaiou  of  music,  and  betook  himself  to 
that  of  a  merchant,  and  an  importer  of  wines 
from  France  and  Germany.  By  the  interest  of  a 
powerful  friend,  he  obtained  the  place  of  one  of 
the  purvo^'ors  of  wine  to  the  king,  and  died  m 
that  employment  in  the  year  1772.  At  tho  time 
of  Carbouf^'s  realigning  his  profession  of  violin- 
ist for  that  of  wino  merchant,  the  following  lines 
were  written,  which  have  boon  admirably  set  to 
music,  aa  a  duct,  by  Dr.  Cooke :  — 

"  IjH  RsMnelll  charm  (hr  r«r, 
And  ting,  M  Pr«(,  "ilh  voice  divine  | 
Tn  Carlxiiiritl  I  iiitlic™; 
inif«vl  of  miulc,  frlTu  rne  vine. 

Butret,Mrha|i«.  with  wiB««(»nUiicd, 
Soft  muiM  mur  nar  jojnimpnivFi 
Lrt  biilli  luiKCtlicr  than  IwJnliieiL 
And  fCMt  we  like  tlie  goiU  abwe. ' 

CiiKBOR,  ROBERTUS.  One  of  tho  oldest 
known  composers  of  sacred  muhic  in  Soodand : 
a  mass  oi  his  composition  in  tho  twelfth  century 
is  extant. 

CARCANI,  JOSEPH,  chapd-master  at  Vcmce, 
was  a  celebrated  dramatic  composer  about  tho 
year  1742. 

CAUDON.  A  harpist  at  Paris,  and  composei: 
for  his  instrument ;  his  method  for  tho  harp  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1785.  lie  diod  in  Russia 
about  the  year  1805. 

CAKDTJCCI,  GIOVANNI  GIACOMO.  A 


vocal  composer  at  Venice  in  the  latter  half  of  tho 
sLxteenth  century. 

CARESANL  CRISTOFORO,  organist  at  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Naples  about  the  year  1680,  is 
considered  ono  of  the  best  ciomposers  of  his  time. 
His  duos,  whioh  appeared  in  1681,  are  espedallT 
held  in  estimation.  Choron,  at  the  end  of  his 
"  Principes  de  Composiiion"  has  givm  exercises  on 
all  the  intervals  by  Caiesanii  which  ore  in  the 
highest  degree  usefiiL 

CAKESTENI,  GIOVANNI,  a  celebmted  Ital- 
ian singer,  was  bom  at  Mount  Filantrana,  in  tho 
March  of  Ancono,  and  at  twelve  years  old  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  was  patronized  by  the  Cusani 
family,  whence  he  was  frequently  called  Cuaatiino. 
His  voice  was  at  first  a  powerful  and  clear  sopra- 
no, which  afterwards  changed  to  the  fullest,  fin- 
es^ and  deepest  countertenor  that  has  perhaps 
ever  been  heard.  His  first  apitearonco  on  the 
stage  seems  to  have  been  at  Rome,  in  1721,  in  the 
female  character  of  Costanza,  in  Buononchii's 
opera  of  "  Griselda."  In  1723,  he  was  at  Prague 
during  tho  great  musical  congress  there,  on  occa- 
uon  of  tho  coronation  of  tho  Emperor  Charles 
VX,  as  King  of  Bohemia.  In  1724  he  was  at 
Mantua;  and  m  1726  at  Venice,  where  he  per- 
formed Ti-ith  FarincUi  and  the  famous  tenor  Paita. 
In  1728  he  was  at  Rome,  and  again  in  1730, 
where  he  performed  in  Vinci's  cclcbratctl  operas 
of  "  Ateaaaiutro  nell  Indie,"  and  "  Artaaerae"  both 
written  by  Mctastasio.  Ho  was  now  engaged  by 
Handel  to  supply  the  ploco  of  Senefdno,  who,  to- 
gether with  hi;  whole  troop,  except  Strada,  had 
deserted  from  his  tierricc,  and  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  Porpora  and  tho  nobility  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  Corcstini's  person  was  tall,  beautiful, 
and  mi^cstic.  He  was  also  a  very  animated  and 
intelligent  actor.  Ho  manifested  great  agility  in 
the  execution  of  difficult  divisions  from  the  chest 
in  a  most  articulate  and  admirable  manner.  It 
was  tho  opinion  of  Hosse,  aa  well  as  of  many 
other  eminent  professors,  that  whoever  had  not 
heard  Caroatiiu  was  unacquainted  with  tho  most 
powerful  stylo  of  singing.  Ho  continued  ui  tho 
highest  reputation  for  twenty  ^cars  after  quitting 
England,  and  sang  at  Berlin  in  1750,  1751,  and 
1755,  and  at  Fctersbuxg  till  the  year  1758,  when 
ho  returned  to  Italyt  and  soon  after  died. 

CAR£W,  MISS.  This  eminent  EngUsh  vocal- 
ist was  bom  in  London,  of  a  good  family,  origi- 
nally Irish.  Her  musical  education  ^vas  directed 
to  the  stage,  and  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
in  1815.  She  attracted  a  good  share  of  public 
regard,  and  appeared  subsequentiy  at  tho  Hay- 
market,  the  I^giish  O^^a,  and  at  Drury  Lane. 
She  was  also  engaged  in  the  Philharmonic  and 
various  public  and  private  concerto  of  London ; 
at  Bath,  Oxford,  York,  Manchester,  Norwich, 
and  other  places.  Miss  Carew*8  voice  was  not  ex- 
tremely powerful,  but  her  intonation  was  perfect, 
and  the  sit'cctness  and  ductiUty  of  her  notes, 
joined  to  excellent  taste  and  scicnco,  justly  en- 
title her  to  a  high  rank  amongst  recent  Ilritiah 
female  singers. 

CAREY,  HENRY,  was  a  man  of  facetious 
temper.  He  was  a  musician  by  profession,  and 
one  of  the  lower  order  of  poets.  His  first  pre- 
ceptor in  music  was  linnert,  a  German ;  he  re- 
ceived some  further  instructions  from  Rosdn- 
grave;  and,  lastly,  was  a  dist^Ie  of  Geminiani; 
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but  with  all  tlie  advniilaRea  he  might  be  oupposotl  i  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.    Beinj?  praiwtd  for  the 


to  hnvo  derived  Ixom  the:<c  instruntoTA,  the  ex- 
tent of  bin  abilities  M>cms  to  have  bceu  the  coin- 


gracu  and  ease  of  his  melodies,  ho  w  said  to  haTa 
replied,  "Ah!    qwsto    far.ile,  qtianto  g  diJficUef" 


There  arc  some  curioun  epecimcns  of  tluft  com- 
pOHCr'a  works  in  Dr.  ISumcy's  Ilietory,  vol.  iv.  p. 
143. 

CARLETOX,  RICHARD.  An  English  der- 
gvman  and  composer  of  madrigob  iu  1601. 

CAROL.  An  old  name  for  a  song  sung  to 
danciiif^.  Thin  word,  derived  ftom  the  old  Ital- 
ian M-ord  carola,  ha^  in  England,  long  lost  its 
original  acccptatiou.  We  never  meet  with  it  at 
present,  except  in  the  works  of  old  Engliitb  poets, 
or  at  tiio  head  of  the  ballads  of  the  Christmas 
minstrels. 


CAROLA.  (1.1  Thli  Ikllni  morA  wtn  farmrAj  fntmy- 
mouiwtth  Wctn,  dnd  nlpnlBcd  m  «aiig  of  >  pUIn,  iliuplc,  popttlu 
rat  tody,  to  tw  iniig  to  a  dince. 


position  of  a  good  ballad  air,  or  at  moist  a  caiita-  i  "  Ah !  with  what  difficulty  is  thiii  ease  acquired ! 
ta.    About  the  year  1741,  iu  a  fit  of  de:ti)eratiou,  '  '  '          *'  *'"" 

he  laid  violent  bunds  upon  hira  'eLt'  at  hia  house 
in  M'anicr  Street,  Cold  Bath  Fields,  putting  a 
period  to  a  li.c  which  he  had  led  without  reproach. 
In  all  the  poein:t  and  songft  written  by  Carey  on 
wuie,  love,  and  uubjeeta  of  that  kind,  he  maui- 
fciitcd  an  uiviolaoie  regard  for  decency  and  good 
monucni.  lie  compoccd  the  oix  of  Solly  in  our 
Alley,"  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  "  Uod  save  the  King." 

C^VRICATO.   (1.)   With  exaggerated  exprea- 
siou. 

C*UULI/)XS.  (F.)  The  namo  of  email  instru- 
mentit  furnished  with  belln,  properly  tuned,  that 
arc  acted  on  by  iiuRor  keys,  like  thoiic  of  the 
piaiio-lorte,  and  used  for  accompaiiyiiij^  certain 
Bong-*,  where  tlie  ringing  of  church  bells  is  to 
be  imitated,  and  where  dampers  are  not  used  for 
prevtntiu<;  the  continuance  of  the  sound.  In 
Holland  and  some  parfci  of  the  Xctherlandi  the 
utecplei  of  the  churclien  are  furnished  with  a 

lar-'c  BoricH  of  hcUii,  tuned  accurately  to  the  tones  ,  ^^^^  „  ^^^^        pernaps  do  -ixjueu  ai 

and  haU-  toucs  of  the  wcale,  and  with  strong  wurea  ;  ^  ^^.^  ^^^.^^  of  national  miLtic  and 

that  ore  connected  at  one  end  with  hammers  that  |  ^^-^^^  '^^  ^^^.^  t^ue  devotion  as  the  birth- 

Btnko  Ac  belLs  and  at  tlie  other  with  keys,  and  |  .^^^  Shakespeare,  or  the  cottase  of  Bums, 
pcdtthj  for  the  lower  notes  of  the  scale,  on  which  i      ^i^^  1,0  was  receiving  instruc 

ncr.ion;)  called  perform  mu.iic  in  part.;^    ^^^^  „  .        though  fond  of  the  in- 

by  striking  the  kej-s  rather  forcibly  with  their  I  gtrument,  he  was  too  negligent  to  strike  it  with  a 
hands  and  Icet.  It  w  Aarrf  itork  to  play  the  canl-  |  master's  hand.  He  used  it  onlr  to  assist  him  in 
lony;  the  cnriUoneur  porfonna  with  a  kind  of'  compoaition ;  hia  fingers  wandraed  tiurough  the 
koy«  coiuiuumcatmg  with  the  belK  as  those  of  gj^nss  in  queit  of  melodv,  whUe  hia  mind  was 
the  organ  do  with  the  pipes.    The  kej-s  art)  pro- |  only  iiiteut  on  the  mu3i.;al'esprowion  of  tho  then 


C^VROLAN,  'nVALOGH.  a  celebrated  poet 
and  mimical  composer,  justly  styled  the  Irish 
Hanekl,  was  born  in  the  year  1^70,  in  the  village 
of  Xabber,  in  the  county  of  Westmcath,  on  the 
lands  of  Carolon's  Town,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  his  ancoators.  The  cabin  in  which  lie  waa 
bom  has  become  a  prey  to  all-devouring  time ;  yet 
the  spot  whore  it  stood  will  perhaps  bo  ^-iuited  at 


jccting  Bticks,  wide  enough  asunder  to  be  struck 
with  violence  and  velocity  by  the  two  hands, 
cdgc^-LiC.  The  pcrfonnor  wears  a  thick  leather 
covering  for  the  little  finger  of  each  hand,  to  pro- 
tect the  band  from  the  violence  of  the  stroke 
given.  The  firdt  and  second  trebles  are  played 
with  the  hands,  and  the  bass  with  the  fcot  on  the 
pedal  keys.  The  keys  to  the  carillons  at  Am- 
sterdam have  three  octave^  with  all  the  serai - 
toiiei  complete,  in  the  manual,  and  to  the  octaves 
in  the  pedals,  llie  bnuia  cylinder  to  the  chimes 
at  Amsterdam,  (which  are  played  by  clockwork,) 
on  which  the  tunes  are  sot,  weighs  4474  poimds, 
and  has  7200  iron  studa  fixed  in  it,  which  in  ro- 
tation of  the  cylinder  gives  motion  to  the  clap- 
pere  of  the  belb. 


vibrating  chord.  Ho  lived  at  Mosshill  for  some 
years.  But  extravagant  habits  soon  reduced  hia 
resources;  and  finding  himftcU' unable  to  support 
his  family  in  a  way  suited  to  his  inclination,  he 
resolved  to  become  an  itinerant  harper  and  bard, 
in  which  character  he  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  lil'c.  He  was  every  where  a  favor- 
ite and  every  whore  well  received.  He  waa  very 
fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and  imagined  that  whiskejr 
assisted  him  in  his  musical  com]^ositions,and  now 
composed  without  a  bottle  of  whiskey  by  bis  side. 
The  fame  of  Carolaii  as  a  musician  having  reached 
tho  cars  of  an  eminent  Italian  music  master  in 
Dublin,  he  determined  to  put  his  abilities  to  a 
severe  trial,  the  result  of  which  convinced  him 
how  well-founded  had  been  whatever  was  said 


CARISSIMI,  GIACOMO.    Chapel-master  of  ,  in  his  iavor.   The  method  he  made  use  of  waa 


the  ( jorman  collogo  at  Itomc,  and  of  the  pontifi- 
cal chapel,  from  about  tho  year  1640.  His  pro- 
ductions are  very  numerous,  though  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  comjiosed  for  tho  theatre.  lib) 
sacred  and  secular  cantatas  and  motets  have  al- 
ways hiul  a(.lrai.-5sion  into  every  collection  of  good 
muiiic.  He  did  not  invent  the  cantata,  but  has 
the  merit  of  transferring  this  invention  &om  the 
chamber  to  the  church,  also  of  improving  recita- 
tive in  general.  There  is  something  interesting. 
Gays  Dr.  liumcy,  in  the  most  trivial  compositions 
of  this  admtrHb'le  master,  and  in  his  works  may 
ccrt^iinly  be  traced  more  traits  of  fine  melody 
than  ill  those  of  any  compotier  of  the  Hoveuteenth 
century.  It  is  manilcst  that  Porcell  pa^tlpr 
fonncJ  his  style  on  the  productions  of  Caiissimi. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  conuiderable  fortune  ! 
by  the  cxcrdso  of  hia  profess  ion,  and  to  have  1 


this :  ho  selected  ah  excellent  piece  of  mime  in 
the  Italian  style ;  but  here  and  there  either  altered 
or  mutilated  it  in  such  a  way,  that  none  but  a 
real  judge  could  detect  the  alteratiou'i.  Carolan 
bestowed  the  deepest  attention  on  tho  performer 
while  he  was  playing  it,  not  knowing  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  trial  of  Ms  skill,  and  that  tho  critical 
moment  was  at  hand  which  was  to  determine  his 
reputation  as  a  musician  forever.  He  declared 
it  to  be  an  excellent  piece  of  music,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present,  he  said,  very  bu- 
morouslVi  "  Here  and  there  it  limps  and  stum- 
bles." lie  was  then  requested  to  rectify  the  er- 
rors, which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  in  this  state 
the  niece  was  sent  from  Coimaught  to  Dublin. 
Tho  Italian  no  sooner  saw  it  than  he  pronounced 
Carolan  to  be  a  tmo  musical  genius.  Carolan, 
while  on  a  Tisit  to  Mn.  M'Donnott'^  of  AldBT* 
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ford,  in  the  county  of  Roflcommon,  wns  taken 
middenlv  ill  end  died  thcic  in  thcmonth  of  March, 
1738,  iu  the  Gixty -eighth  year  of  his  a^e,  and  was 
interred  in  the  parUh  church  of  Kilronan,  in  the 
dioce  >c  of  ^Vrdagh.  But  no  mcmorinl  cxiitu  of  the 
spat  in  which  his  remains  were  laid.  A  collec- 
tion of  hii  iQUido  was  published,  by  his  eon,  in 
1747j  and  it  was  republished  by  John  Lec,  in 
Dublin,  in  1780.  Oarolan,  tut  a  murtician,  stood  in 
the  fii»t  ola.13  ;  and  ho  added  considerable  to  the 
ourient  stock  of  Irish  maac. 

CAROLI,  ANGBLO.  An  ItnlUn  composor  of 
church  music  iu  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

CVROLVS,  JOAXNia.  A  Spanish  writer  on 
the  guitar  ia  1626. 

CAROX.  An  old  French  (wmpoficr,  who  flour- 
ished before  tlw  period  of  the  zcnoratiim  of  ihe 
arta. 

CAROSO,  MARCO  FABRIZIO.  Author  of  a 
collection  of  danccit  at  Venice  ui  1581 ;  the  mu- 
sic of  them  is  regularly  barred,  which  is  not  the 
ca.'ie  irith  any  other  muaic  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  Dr.  Barney  ever  saw. 

CARPAXI,  or  CARPIXI,  GAETANO.  A 
church  composer  of  the  year  1750  ;  he  was  con- 
flidered  the  most  profound  contrapuntist  of  hiu 
day  in  Home.  The  celebrated  Clementi  took  les- 
sons of  hbn  for  some  time. 

CARPEXTIER.  Author  of  a  method  for  the 
guitar,  Paris,  1770. 

CAEPLVXI,  LUCAS.  Chapel-mnator  at  Bo- 
logna, and  dramatic  compoficr,  m  1673> 

CARPINL   Sec  Casfaxi. 

CARRE,  LOUIS.  A  French  wtUer  on  miuic 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  eonturjr. 

CARRE,  lUBML  A  French  monk  and  writer 
on  ringing  in  the  year  1744. 

CABTELUERI,  A.  A  composer  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  murie,  published  at  Berlin  and  Vi- 
enna between  the  years  1792  and  1806. 

CARTER,  THOMAS,  a  singer,  pianist,  and 
composer  of  vocal  music,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  iu 
1768,  but  left  that  country  vtxj  ^oung,  and  \raa 
patronized  by  the  Earl  of  uichiqmn.  He  finished 
his  musical  education  in  Italy  ;  and  while  at  Xa- 
ple3  was  much  noticed  bv  Sir  William  and  I^ady 
Hamilton.  He  composed  the  beautiful  ballad  of 
"  O  Xanny,  wilt  thou  gang  with  me  ? "  alto  the 
celebrated  description  of  a  sea  G^ht,  "  Stand  to 
Tour  ganst  my  hearts  of  oak."  lie  was  likewise 
known  as  compoMir  of  a  capriccio,  beginning 
with  the  words,  Fairest  Doiinda,"  in  which  ho 
united  all  the  elegances  of  musical  science  with 
the  most  humorous  comic  exprettsion.  Carter 
passed  some  time  in  India,  where  ho  conducted 
the  musical  department  of  tho  theatre  in  Bengal ; 
but  tho  cUmate  so  greatly  affected  his  health  that 
he  was  under  the  noeesidtT  of  letnniing  to  Eng- 
land i  and  it  is  supponed  that  in  In^  ho  imbibed 
a  liver  complaint,  wMch,  at  length,  in  tho  year 
1804,  terminated  his  existence.  Mr.  Carter  did 
not  always  meet  with  that  encouragement  to 
which  hi«  musical  talents  might  have  entitled 
liim  i  and,  as  economy  was  not  among  the  virtues 
whidi  he  eultivMed  in  early  life^  he  was  often 


reduced  to  those  ntraits  and  difficulties  from  which 
RCiiius  and  talent  can  plead  no  exemption.  In 
one  of  thorie  scenes  of  cmbarmsfimeut,  his  means 
and  resources  having  been  exhausted,  he  ran- 
sacked the  various  upccics  of  composition  he  had 
by  him,  but  finding  that  none,  nor  all  of  them, 
would  produce  a  single  guinea  at  the  musio 
shops,  he  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  for 
the  immediate  supply  of  hia  raoiit  prciisiug  neces- 
sities. Being  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Ilandel'n  manuscript,  ho  procured  nn  old 
skin  of  parchment,  which  ho  prepared  for  tiie 
purpotio  to  which  ho  meant  to  turn  it,  and  imitat- 
ing ai  cIo;tely  at  he  could  the  handn-riting  as  well 
as  the  stylo  and  manner  of  that  great  ma:*tcr,  he 
produced,  in  a  short  time,  a  piece,  which  so  well 
deceived  a  music  seller,  that  he  <lid  not  he:iitate 
to  give  twenty  guineas  for  it ;  and  the  jiioce  passes 
thin  day,  amongst  many,  for  a  genuine  produc- 
tion of  IlandeL   Carter  died  in  1804. 

CARTIEB,  JEAX  BAPTISTE.  A  good 
French  violinist  at  Paris  since  the  year  1791.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  and  published  much  mu- 
sic for  his  instrument  Iietween  the  years  1792  and 
1801 ;  he  has  also  edited  the  sonatas  of  Corclli, 
Porpoia,  and  NardiuL 

CARULLI.  FERDINANDO.    A  Neapolitim 

guitaritit,  and  composo-  for  his  instrument.  Ho 
was  born  in  1770.  He  has  published  at  Paris  an 
excellent  method  for  his  instrument. 

CARUSO,  LUIGI,  bom  at  Naples  in  1754, 
was  son  of  a  chapel-master  of  some  estimation, 
and  brotho:  of  Emmanuele  Caruso,  who  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  an  a  musician.  He  quitted 
Naples  at  the  conclusion  of  his  ntudies,  which 
were  pursued  under  bU  father.  His  hrst.  open 
was  "II  Medico  maffnijlco,"  given  at  Florence  iu 
1771.  Eiioonra»c<l  by  its  fiivorablo  reception* 
Caruso  composed  lor  Itomc,  in  1 78 1,  "  //  Faaatieo 
per  la  Mutica,"  which  succeeded  completely,  and 
supported  several  reprctioatations.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  "La  Tempetta,"  "  C'ol-7ml>o,"  and  "  H 
Mniedioo  oonfuao,"  which  were  equally  fortunate. 
He  retunied  to  Naples,  where  ho  gave  "  GU 
AmatUi  diapettoai,"  founded  on  "  /<«  DepU  Amou- 
reiu; "  of  Molierc.  Caruso  resided  some  time  in 
Oonnany,  where  he  distingmshed  himnelf  in 
vocal  composition,  and  trom  thence  proceeded  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  named  chapol-mniiter  at  Pa- 
lermo. The  style  of  this  compober  was  formed 
upon  that  of  the  best  masters. 

CASAIJ,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  Chapel- 
master  at  Pome  in  1760.  Ho  hod  the  honor  of 
brang  master  to  Gretry.  He  comiK)Hed  a  great 
number  of  masses,  some  oratorios,  and  also  a  few 
works  for  the  theatres.  The  second  mass  in  the 
first  volume  of  Novcllo's  collection  is  by  Casali. 

CASALI,  LUDOVICO.  A  writer  on  music  at 
Modciu  in  1629. 

CASATI,  FRANCESCO.  An  organist  and 
composer  of  motets  in  Venice  at  the  bogiunii^  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

CASATI,  GASPARO.  A  Venetian  vocal 
composer  in  the  middle  of  the  sevcuteeuth  cen- 
tury. 

CASATI,  THEODORO.  An  organist  and 
Tooal  composer  at  Milan  in  Hm  middle  of  the 
seveuteeuth  century. 
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CASE,  JOHN.  An  English  physician,  bom 
at  Woodstock.  He  vrote  a  work  called  "The 
Piaue  of  Mufidc,"  au  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxfozd  in  1786 ;  also,  two  years  aficr- 
varda,  a  I^tin  work  on  music.   He  died  in  1600. 

CASELIiA,  ,  remarlcable  as  the  first  mad- 
rigal composer  mentioned  inthehiiitorjrof  music, 
lived  at  flinvnce  about  the  year  1280|  and  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dante. 

CASELLA,  AUOrSTUS  CJESAB,  was  bom 
at  Lif^bou  on  the  15th  of  October,  18-20,  of 
Genoese  parents.  His  &thcr  was  a  celebrated 
prol'e;j{ior  of  the  Tiolonccllo,  and  at  that  period 
held  the  office  of  leader  at  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  in  the  abore-meutionod  city.  At  the  age 
of  four  years  Casslla  evinced  a  great  taste  for  mu- 
sic, 'When  his  isther  was  practising  npon  his 
instrument,  he  would  draw  near  to  him,  and  a 
doairo  to  become  a  great  performer  was  percepti- 
ble ill  the  child,  even  at  that  tender  age.  He 
Vfon  always  singing,  scribbling  musical  characters, 
and  laying  his  hands  on  every  instrument  that 
came  within  his  reach.  Finally  his  ruling  paa- 
Bion  was  ^-icldod  to.  His  father  left  Lisbon,  and 
returned  to  his  own  country,  where  he  com- 
menced superintending  the  studies  of  hifl  son. 
The  violin  was  the  first  instrument  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  youth;  but  the  experiment  was 
froitlcsB.  The  learner  showed  no  inclination  for 
the  study.  The  violoncello,  his  father's  instru- 
ment, was  then  tried ;  to  that,  and  to  that  only, 
he  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  cagcraess. 
lie  studied  under  the  tuition  of  his  fother,  and 
with  BO  much  assiduity  that  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen ho  gave  his  first  concert  at  the  theatro  of 
Carlo  Fehce,  in  Genoa.  Tliis  concert  met  with  a 
highly-favorable  result,  and  produced  a  great 
eflect.  But  many  allowances  are  made  to  one  at 
the  age  of  the  young  dibiOant^  His  fiithcr,  who 
was  a  finished  master  of  his  art,  was  well  aware 
that  much  more  study  was  necessary  to  make 
a  great  artuia  of  his  eon.  Consequoatly  he  placed 
him  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  (icnoa, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  until  his 
fother  recdved  the  ajqxuntment  of  first  violoncel- 
list to  his  Sardinian  mq'osty,  end  was  obUgcd  to 
Icavo  Genoa  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  capital. 
H&m  it  was,  it  may  he  said,  CascUa  b^u  his 
musical  career,  by  occupying  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Koyal  Theatre, 
where  he  remained  for  six  veaia,  endeavoring  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art.  But  never  did  a  man- 
ager have  so  insnbordinato  a  musician  as  Casolla. 
lie  could  not  adapt  himself  to  the  materialism  of 
the  orchestra,  and  althoi^^h  his  fother  had  con- 
tracted for  him  for  nght  years,  he  managed  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  Casclla  was  pei-- 
mitted  to  resign  his  post  From  that  time  he 
changed  compfotd^.  Ho  applied  himself  to  the 
stud^  of  the  solo  violoncello  and  to  composition, 
and  m  the  year  1841  he  gave  his  farewell  concert 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Carignano,  at  which  he 
received  great  applause.  On  that  occasion  he 
produced,  for  tho  first  time,  his  elegy  on  the  Iobs 
of  hill  mother.  ThLi  pathetic  piece  met  with  so 
much  fovor  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  withdraw 
before  having  repeated  it,  at  tho  req^ucst  of  his 
royal  highness. 

He  next  went  to  Genoa,  in  the  year  1842,  at 
the  time  the  royal  court  was  indulging  in  great 
ftstivities  on  account  of  tho  mamago  of  the 


hereditarf  Prince  Victor  Emanuel  Caiella,  and  was 
em|)loyed  to  play  at  a  concert  before  the  court,  at 
which  were  present  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, all  hu  family.  Prince  Carignano,  tho  King 
of  Naplefl,  the  ^'icoroy  of  Milan,  &c.  He  pro- 
duced such  au  effect  that  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  perlbrmaiice  with  the  title  of  solo  violoncellist 
at  the  royal  court  He  also  received  at  Genoa 
tho  degree  of  professor  of  the  Conservatoiio. 

llieuce  he  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  gave 
several  concerts,  which  created  a  great  sensation. 
Mery,  tlio  French  poet,  said  ■<  Casella  singj  with 
tho  violoncello  as  Rubini  does  with  the  voice.  Uis 
elegy  causes  tears  to  flow,"  &c. 

lie  was  created  honorary  member  of  scvi»al 
Philharmonic  Societies ;  he  also  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  professor  of  the  ConHCrvatoi^  of  Turin ; 
and  relying  upon  the  success  which  ho  had 
already  met  with,  on  the  fondnona  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  music,  and  on  their  capacity  to 
appreciate  it,  he  did  not  hetutate  to  ect  foot  on 
the  new  world.  Uc  was  well  received  in  this 
country. 

CASENTINI,  MiUlSIUO.  A  composer  of 
madrigals  and  other  toc^  music,  publialied  at 
Venice  in  1607  and  1615. 

CASIXI,  D.  GIOVAX  MARIA,  a  Florentine 
priest  and  composer,  was  chnpcl-maiiter  and  or- 
ganist to  the  Grand  Duchi»;j  of  Tuscany  in  the 
year  1700,  and  published  bome  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  between  the  years  1706  and  1714. 

CASSIODORUS,  MAGNUS  ATIRELIUS.  A 
Roman  consul,  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  mu- 
sic.   He  died  in  1575- 

CASTAGNEDA  Y  PARES,  B.  ISIDORE. 
Author  of  a  theoretic  treatise  on  the  first  ele- 
ments of  music,  published  at  Cadiz  iu  1785. 

CASTANETS,  or  CASTAGNETS.  Instru- 
ments used  in  dancing.  They  consist  of  two  hol- 
lowed chestnut  shells.  Tho  dancer,  holding  a 
Castanet  in  each  hand,  ratties  them  to  the  motion 
of  hia  feet.  The  castanets,  in  conjunction  with 
the  guitar,  were  formwly  the  fovorite  accompani- 
ments of  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  dances. 

CASTELBIANCO,  QTTIRINO  DL  A  .per- 
former on  the  harpsichord,  and  oomiKwer  for  his 
instrument,  living  in  Italy  in  the  year  1700. 

CASTELLAN,  SIGNORA,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
IVance,  developed  in  her  infiincy  great  musical 
talent,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  placed  under 
Cinti  Domoreau,  the  celebrated  singer.  She 
studied  till  she  was  sixteen,  when  she  appeared 
in  opera.  She  has  a  compass  of  three  octaves. 
She  bang  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  winter  of  181d-4, 
and  has  since  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
operas  of  London  and  Paris. 

CASTELLI,  PAOLO.  A  dramatic  composer 
and  poet  at  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1683. 

CASTELLO,  DARIO.  A  composer  of  instre- 
mental  music  published  at  Venice  in  the  years 
1027  and  1629. 

CASTELLO,  GIOVANNI.  An  Italian  per- 
former on  thq  harpsichord,  and  composer  of  soma 
munic  for  his  instrument,  i>ublishcd  at  Vienna  in 
1722. 

CASTOLDI,  or  GASTOLDI,  GIOVANNI  GI- 
ACOMO,  bom  at  Cairaggio,  was  the  author  of 
thirty  muncal  woi^  the  titles  and  dat«B  of 
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vhich  may  be  Boen  in  Walthw'a  "  MutikaiUche* 
iMkoH."    HiB  printed  at  Aiitw«p  in 

ISDS,  undrr  the  title  of  "  BaUeiii  a  o  e  6  Verai  per 


conTersation.  During  her  TCsidence  in  thiii  house 
of  learning  and  rclij^oua  repose,  the  fame  of  her 
extraordinary  voice  broujjht  persons  Izom  distant 


put 

the  derivntion  of  our  word  baiiad  out  of  all  doubt, 
which  originallr  meant  a  ftong,  sung  and  danced 
to  at  the  i«ame  time.  "  llie  tunet  of  Uofitoidi," 
obBorrea  Dp.  Bumey,  "  are  all  very  lively,  and 
more  graceful  than  any  X  have  neon  belbro  the 
eultivation  of  melody  for  the  citagc." 

CASTRO,  JOHANNES  A.  A  voluminoua 
compoticr  of  vocal  muiiic,  published  in  the  Xeth- 
crlandd  between  the  years  1596  and  1600. 

CASTKOVlLLAItl.  A  monk  and  Italian 
dnmatie  composer  in  the  middle  of  the  Heven- 
tecnth  century. 

CASTKTJCCI,  riETRO,  bom  at  Rome,  about 
lOOOi  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  violin. 
.He  succeeded  Corbett  as  first  violin  at  the  Opera 
House  in  London,  about  the  year  1718»  and  led 
the  opera  baud  for  many  years ;  but  growing  old, 
naudcl  had  a  mind  to  place  a  young  man  named 
John  Clcf;p;,  scholar  of  Dubourg,  at  the  head  of 
the  orchaitra.  Castmcci,  being  in  very  necessi- 
tous circumstancea,  and  not  in  tJie  least  conscious 
of  any  failure  in  his  hand,  waa  unwilling  to  quit 
his  post ;  upon  which  Huid^  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  inability  to  fill  it,  composed  a 
concerto,  in  which  the  second  concertino  was  so 
contrived  as  to  require  an  equal  degree  of  execu- 
tion with  the  tirst ;  this  he  gave'to  Cl<^g,  who  in 
the  performance  of  it  gave  such  proois  of  his  su- 
periority as  reduced  Castrucci  to  the  noccsaity  of 
yielding  the  palm  to  his  rivaL  OOTnessed  with 
years,  he  inunediitcAy  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  at 
the  age  of  eghty,  upon  the  merit  of  his  past 
services,  became  a  supplicant  to  the  public  lot  a 
ben^t,  at  which  he  performed  a  solo,  and  soon 
after  died.  He  published  two  sets  of  solos  for  a 
violin,  with  a  thorough  bass^  uid  twelve  concer- 
tos for  violini^  which,  though  hardly  known,  have 
great  merit.  It  is  Castruoci  who  is  represented 
m  one  of  Hogarth's  prints  as  the  enraged  musi- 
cian, the  painter  having  Buffieicut  poHnonnerie, 
previous  to  makii^  the  «b«wing,  to  have  the  mu> 
sician's  house  beset  by  all  the  noisy  street  instru- 
ments he  could  collect  togetha,  whoso  clamorous 
performance  brought  him  to  the  window  in  all 
the  agonies  of  auricular  torture. 

CASULANA,  MADDELANA.  A  ftanalo 
composer  of  some  madrigals  published  at  Venice 
and  Brescia  between  the  years  1568  and  1683. 

CATACOUSnCS.  (FnHU  the  Oreek.)  That 
branch  of  the  science  of  acoustics  which  consid- 
ers the  doctrine  of  echoes,  or  leflectod  sounds. 

CATALAIO,  ANGELICA.  This  celebrated 
ainger  and  aetreas  was  a  native  of  Sinigaglia,  in 
the  ndghborhood  of  Rome,  where  she  was  bom 
in  the  year  1783.  Her  fiither  was  a  merchant, 
and  lived  in  high  respectability,  but,  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Fr^ch,  lost  all  his  property. 
Very  early  in  life  Catalan!  was  noticed  by  Car- 
dinal Onorad,  who,  being  delighted  with  the 
power  and  sweetness  of  her  voice,  recommended 
Air  to  the  convent  at  Gubbio,  with  such  ii^luac- 
tiOH  on  its  masters,  with  respect  to  the  care  and 
attention  of  their  Air  pupil's  talents,  as  soon  ren- 
dmd  hflE  tha  aocon^liahed  ealject  of  general 


Cantarf,  Souare,  «  JJalian ;  con  una  Maacherata  di  parts  of  Italy  to  hear  her  Kuig.  As  a  striking 
Cacciaiori  a  6, «  H»  Vowxrto  di  Pattori  a  8,"  put    infltaiice  of  the  delight  which  the  tones  of  her 

voice  produced  on  her  auditors  at  this  period,  it 
may  be  mcutioned  that  she  was  publicly  applaud- 
ed in  the  chapel  of  the  convent,  when  she  sang 
nith  the  nuns  ;  which  the  cardinal  coidd  by  no 
other  means  prevent  thou  by  forbidding  her  per- 
Ibrmance  in  the  church.  At  the  age  a£  fifteen 
Bho  left  the  above  convent,  when  tiie  unexpected 
revolution  in  her  i'uther'a  affairu  firct  induced  h(T 
to  become  a  public  pertbnncr ;  for  wliich  purpose 
bIio  went  to  >'eiiico,  where  she  made  her  first  np- 
peorancc  on  the  boardu  of  a  theatre  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen.  She  next  proceeded  to  ililan, 
Avhcro  Khe  made  her  dibat  in  an  opera,  in  which 
the  celebrated  Marchosi  perlbnned. 

'llie  groat  success  which  accompanied  her  firirt 
excrtiouis  together  with  the  valuable  instructions 
she  received  in  music  from  Marchesi,  soon  gave 
Catalan!  a  yerj  high  tU^free  of  jnuiiesdonal  em- 
inence. 

After  having  delated  the  inhatntants  of  Ven- 
ice, Verona,  and  Mlmtua  fbr  three  years  in  her 
professional  capacity,  she  was  called  to  Lisbon, 
where  she  continued  three  years,  enjoying  ovray 
kind  of  attention  her  heart  could  possibly  pant 
for.  In  this  city  Monsieur  de  Valetn'eque,  then  a 
very  young  officer  in  the  8th  regiment  of  French 
hussars,  fell  in  love  with  her  during  her  perform- 
ance ;  and  it  is  s^d,  Hhati  a  fntmtuiunt,  m  first 
seeing  each  other,  produced  the  following  remark : 
*'  If  ever  I  marry,  that  geiktleman  (meaning  the 
above)  will  be  my  husbuid ;  "  and  the  same  sen- 
timent was  expressed  by  Monsieur  de  Valebreque. 
In  a  short  time  they  were  maizied,  and,  it  is 
said  they  passed  many  yean  togedier  in  an 
uninterrupted  state  of  domestie  happiness.  They 
have  three  children,  two  of  whom  were  bom  in 
England.  Madame  Catalani  (for  so  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  call  her)  stood  so  high  in  the  eatimation 
of  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  when  she  signified 
her  intention  of  leaving  Ijsbon,  the  consort  of 
the  prince  regent  wrote  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  recommending  Catalani  to 
her  majesty  in  terms  of  the  strongest  respect  and 
admiration.  On  her  arrival  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
hex  majesty  received  her  with  the  most  fimiiliar 
kindness,  and  was  profuse  in  her  royal  presents 
and  Javors.  The  kmg  also  gave  many  prooia  of 
his  respect  for  her  moral  demeanor  and  cxtraor- 
dinary  talents ;  one  of  which  was  the  free  use  of 
the  Opera  House,  by  his  command,  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  concert.  Her  reputation  had  at 
this  time  advanced  so  rapidly  in  Spain,  that  the 
grandees  of  the  court  fixed  the  prices  of  the  first 
seats  in  the  opera  at  six  ounces  of  gold,  which  is 
equal  to  twenty-one  guineas.  Even  at  this  high 
price  the  theatre  vras  crowded;  and  the  receipts, 
independent  of  presents,  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  guineas.  From  Spain  Madame 
Catalani  went  to  Paris,  where  her  reception  was 
the  most  fiattoring,  and  where  she  gave  lour  con- 
certs, the  price  of  admission  to  which  was  in- 
creased fi;om  the  usual  sum  of  nx  firanoa  (ten 
shillings)  to  one  pound  five  shillings,  and  each  of 
these  entertainments  produced  to  her  twenty-four 
thousand  firancs. 

The  celebrity  this  beautiful  and  accomplished 
artist  had  acquired  in  Italy  and  Lisbon  soon 
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reached  England,  and  as  soon  created  a  wish  on 
the  ^rt  of  British  amateurs  to  attach  such  an 
■cqui^tion  to  the  Italian  opera  of  that  country. 

All  the  En^ish  who  wore  in  Portugal  at  the 
time,  and  who  witnessed  the  prodigious  powers 
and  great  success  of  Madame  Catalani,  recom- 
mended her  going  to  England,  and  accepting 
whatever  salarj'  might  be  offered  her ;  but  only 
for  a  single  season,  as  they  were  convinced  that 
in  the  second  year  she  might  make  her  own 
terms,  both  at  the  King's  Theatre  and  at  the  Lon- 
don concerts.  In  compUance  with  this  advice, 
she  engaged  herself  for  one  year  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  guineas; 
and  on  the  13th  of  December,  1808,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  in  the  character  of 
Scmiramide  in  the  serious  opera  of  that  name, 
compooed  e^^ressly  for  his  by  Portogallo.  Hie 
prognostioa  in  her  friends  in  lisbou  were  now 
soon  to  be  completely  veriUcd ;  for  in  the  second 
season  of  Madame  Catalani's  residence  in  Eng- 
land, she  cleared  more  than  ten  thousand  guin- 
eas, as  will  appear  by  the  following  calculation : 
She  received  five  thousand  guineas  &»m  the  King's 
^eatre,  and  two  benefits  aosnred  to  her  at  one 
thousand  guineas  each;  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  irom  Harrison's  and  the 
lung's  conceits ;  one  thousand  guineas  from  the 
oratorios  at  Covent  Garden ;  and  more  than  one 
thousand  irom  different  subscription  concerts ; 
thus  forming  a  total  xecdpt  of  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  guineas  in  ien  tMan  aix  moathM  ! 

In  1S07  she  peritumed  the  part  proviouEdj  en- 
acted by  Airs.  Billington,  in  the  opera  of  "H 
Faitatico  per  la  Mitaica ; "  aud  in  1808  appeared 
in  VBriou!),now  characters,  evincing  her  odmiiable 
powers  as  well  in  the  comic  as  tragic  scene.  In 
1809  her  talents  were  withdrawn  from  the  King's 
Theatre,  in  consequence  of  a  misundenrtanding 
with  the  managers.  The  same  season  she  gave 
six  concerts  at  the  Hanover  St^uare  rooms,  and 
performed  at  the  oratorios.  In  1810,  she  reap- 
peared at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  had  two  bene- 
fits, in  which  she  personated  La  Vostalo,  in 
Pucitta's  opera  of  that  name,  and  La  Bucna  Fig- 
littola  in  Kccini's  opera  so  called.  She  also 
performed  at  the  oratorios,  and  succeeded  Mrs. 
Billington  at  the  Ancient  Concerts.  In  1811,  she 
perrormed  the  *' Et/rida"  of  PaesieUo,  for  her 
benefit.  In  1812,  she  appeared  in  the  foUo^-ing, 
among  other  operas:  "  Enrico  IV."  of  Alartiiii; 
"  Lm  C'lemensa  di  TUo,"  of  Mozart ;  "  CamiUa,"  of 
Paer ;  and  "  Le  A'o^  di  Figaro,"  of  Mo!»rt.  In 
1813,  the  Opera  House  opened  with  "It  Furbo 
amtra  ii  Fitrbo"  a  burletta  by  Fioravanti,  in  which 
Madame  Catalsni  perlbrmcd.  At  h.et  benefit  she 
appcnrod  in  an  unsuccessful  opera,  by  Ferrari, 
"  L'Eroina  de  Itaab."  She  also  returned  to  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  from  which,  for  one  season,  she 
hod  seceded.  In  18IjS, Madame  Catalani  quitted 
England,  end  proModed  to  Paru,  whore  the  King 
of  France  granted  her  the  patent  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal  Italien,  and  condescended  to  annex,  b;^ 
way  of  oncooragement,  an  annual  oUonrance  of 
about  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling.  She  con- 
tinued for  four  years  proprietor  and  sole  manager 
of  that  theatre,  then  the  most  elegant  in  Paris. 
She  gave  alternate  ougagementa  to  the  cdel»ated 
compoeecs  Paee  and  ^wntini,  for  conducting  the 
muucal  department,  and  also  engaged,  during  the 
time  numtioned,  almnat  all  the  first  aingers,  ooth 
male  and  female,  of  Italy.    NenrtMiesi^  as, 


when  Madame  Catalani  did  not  herself  sing,  the 
receipts  were  trifling,  the  ctttablishment  became  a 
burden  to  her,  and  ^e  rcmlved  on  leaving  Paris, 
and  exerting  her  talents  in  all  thocapitalfl  ef 
Europe.  The  trumpet  of  fame  snccesfdvely  an- 
nounced the  glorious  fruits  of  this  determination. 

From  Paris  she  went  direct  to  Berlin,  whrae 
Bucoess  the  most  flattering,  and  honors  the  most 
distinguished,  awaited  her.  She  excited  no  less 
admiration  by  her  beneficence  than  by  her  vx- 
traordiimry  talents;  and  his  Prussian  majesty 
bestowed  upon  her  the  most  honorable  reward,  in 
deigning  to  write  her  a  most  gracious  lettw, 
transmitting  to  her,  at  the  same  time,  the  grand 
medal  of  the  academy,  (similar  to  that  which  the 
great  Frederic  sent  to  Voltaire.)  The  king's 
letter  was  published  in  all  the  journals  of  the 
time.  Madame  Catalani  likewise  rocoived  from 
the  court  of  Pnueda  the  most  distii^uishcd  tes- 
timonies of  kindness. 

Laden  with  honors  and  prcwnts,  she  went  from 
Berlin  to  Hanover.  His  roral  highnoas  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  whone  enlightened  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  particularly  for  music,  is  generally 
known,  received  her  vrith  all  that  amenity  whi(^ 
distinguishes  him  ;  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
hastened  to  moke  her  senaible  of  their  goodnos. 
She  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
and  was,  the  some  evening,  crowned  at  the 
theatre. 

Madame  Catalan!  afterwards  went  to  Stot^^ard. 
The  charms  of  her  voice  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  late  king,  who,  as  we  know,  was  paa- 
sionately  fond  of  music,  that  some  minutes  brarm 
his  death,  which  happened  a  few  days  after  Ua 
hearing  her,  ho  prououuced  her  name. 

From  Stuttgard  she  went  to  Munich.  At  this 
first  visit  to  that  capital,  in  consequence  of  a 
trifling  misunderstanding,  she  did  not  sin^ ;  but 
returning  some  timo  after,  when  she  paid  her 
duty  to  Uie  queen,  her  majesty  embraced  her,  and 
lavished  her  goodness  upon  her,  as  if  to  indem- 
iiii'y  her  for  the  slight  mistake  that  had  occurred. 
The  king  was  not  leas  obliging  in  his  conduct  to 
Madame  Catalani,  ai\d  vraa  so  good  as  to  recom- 
mend her  to  the  friendship  of  his  daughter  the 
EimiresB  of  Austria. 

Furnished  with  this  powerful  rectHumendatioii, 
she  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  she  mot  with 

Erodigious  success.  To  give  an  idea  of  it,  it  will 
0  sufficient  to  cite  the  following  &cts :  At 
each  of  her  concerts,  the  great  room  of  the  Re- 
doubt was  filled  to  excess,  though  the  price  of 
admission  was  very  high ;  the  room  ctmtains 
three  thousand  posona.  ^to  also  obtained  the 
fana  of  the  whole  imperial  court,  and  the  em- 
peror made  her  a  present  of  a  superb  ornamental 
set  of  opal,  enriched  with  diamonds.  The  poor 
shared  her  succcja,  aud  blessed  the  benevolence 
of  her  heart  llic  magistracy  of  the  city  testi- 
fied at  once  their  own  admiration  and  tlw  puUic 
gratitude,  by  causing  to  be  struck,  expteady  Sac 
ner,  a  medu  which  Dears  Hie  most  honorable  in- 
scription. 

For  a  long  time,  pressing  invitations  called  for 
Madame  Catalani  in  Russia,  where  the  brilliancy 
of  her  reputation  had  excited  an  impatient  detdre 
to  hear  her.  -  On  leaving  Austria,  she  made  the 
joom^  to  St.  Petcembo^,  when  idis  eommenoBd 
with  a  ecmcert,  the  tiekets  for  whidi  were  fixed 
at  twen^-fire  rubles.  Such  was  the  unpressioii 
she  maw,  that  tha  room  oonld  not  iMmtain  Hm 
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(oowdfl  of  persons  wLo  came  to  the  encceeding 
concerts,  and  every  Qvening  several  hundred  were 
disappointed  of  placos.  At  length,  she  chose  for 
the  scene  of  her  concluding  concert  the  public 
exchai^ ;  and  more  than  four  thousand  persons 
were  present.  Always  the  patroneaa  of  the  poor, 
Madame  Catalani  determined  that  the  largo  re- 
ceipts of  this  evening  should  be  devoted  to  the 
wants  of  two  hundred  unfortunate  lamilica  in  St. 
Petersburg.  ^Vhent  after  this,  she  took  leave  of 
the  onpresses,  their  majesties  condescended  to 
embrace  her,  giving  her  assnrances  of  the  inter- 
est with  which  the  preeminence  of  her  talents 
and  the  exceUence  of  her  conduct  had  inspired 
them,  llie  reigning  empress  made  her  presents 
of  a  pair  of  gold  ear  rings  and  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. The  !^peror  Alexander  was  not  less  gen- 
erous. In  the  presence  of  his  whole  court,  ho 
gnunously  kissed  her  hands,  thanking  her  for  the 
good  act  she  had  done,  and  preaentmg  her  with 
a  magnificent  girdlo  of  brilliants.  Madame  Cat- 
alani remained  four  months  in  Russia ;  and  in 
that  space  of  time  the  concerts  which  she  gave, 
as  well  in  the  capital  as  at  Higa,  at  Moscow,  and 
at  Wilna,  produced  her,  all  expenses  paid,  more 
than  fiitcttn  thousand  guineas,  excluidvo  of  pres- 
ents of  grc^  value.  The  liberality  with  which 
the  Rusfoan  nobility  encourage  the  fine  arts  is 
well  known,  and  the  foUowing  is  a  new  testimo- 
nial. When  Madamo  Catalani  went  &om  Mos- 
cow to  Warsaw,  she  found,  ou  her  arrival  at  this 
latter  city,  a  letter  &om  the  principal  Muacovito 
nobles,  in  which  they  offered  to  secure  to  her  two 
hundred  and  finty  thousand  rubles,  (about  ten 
thousand  gubiCM,)  if,  during  the  winter,  she 
would  come  and  give  ten  concerts  in  their  ancient 
capital.  Fearing  that  her  health  would  not  bear 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  she  was  compelled 
to  decline  this  offer,  advantageous  as  it  was,  and 
for  which  she  conveyed  an  answer  in  terms  at 
once  of  natitnde  and  regret.  Besidea  the  capi- 
tals we  nave  named  above,  Madame  Catalom 
sang  in  ftlty  or  sixty  populous  towns  of  Germa- 
ny and  Italy ;  and  every  where  the  most  august 
personages,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  showed 
her,  by  brilliant  favors,  that  their  esteem  for 
bra  personal  conduct  and  beneficent  dispoBition 

Xllod  thdr  admiration  for  the  wonders  of  her 
t.  It  may  be  said,  that  her  suecess,  and  the 
distinctions  with  which  she  was  honored  at  all 
courts,  have  hitherto  been,  and  will  probably  re- 
main, without  a  parallel.  In  the  summer  of  1S2I, 
Madame  Catalani  returned  to  London,  and  im- 
mediately announced  a  concnt  at  the  Argyle 
rooms,  wbieh  was  brilliantly  attended.  Shesanfj, 
on  that  occason,  an  air  by  the  Marquis  Sampion, 
"  IMIa  tuperba  Rama ; "  An  Air  by  Kode,  with 
Variations,  originally  written  for  tho  Violin ; "  a 
recitative  and  air  of  Pucitta,  "  Mio  bene ; "  and 
Mozart* 8  bass  song  in  Il^aro,  *'  Non  piu  andnU." 
In  point  of  ene^y,  forc^  and  brilliant  execution, 
it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Catalani  could  ex- 
ceed the  decree  of  perfoctiooa  she  had  arrived  at 
before  quitting  England ;  competent  critics  gave 
it,  however,  as  their  opinion,  that  her  powers 
were  certainly  improved.  The  Quarterly  Musi- 
cal reviewer,  who  was  present  at  her  first  concert 
in  lS21,speaka  of  heriutbeae  wcods:  "Madame 
Catalani's  style  is  irtill  purely  dramatic  liy  this 
Miithot,  we  mean  to  convey  the  vivid  conception 


vests  every  object  upon  which  the  imagination 
foils  with  the  richer  clothing,  that  gives  the 
broadest  lights  aud  tho  deepest  shadows.  Hence 
there  is  a  particular  point  in  the  pnspective  from 
which  alone  ^e  can  be  viewed  to  advantage. 
Distance  is  indispensable,  for  her  efforts  ore  cal- 
culated to  operate  through  amplitude  of  space, 
oud  upon  the  largest  assemblies.  Approach  her, 
and  she  is  absolutely  terrific ;  the  spectator  trem- 
bles for  the  lovely  &ame  that  he  perceives  to 
be  so  tremendously  agitated  llicy  who  have 
never  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  which  illtuni- 
nates  that  finest  of  nil  credited  countenances  have 
never  seen,  no,  not  in  Mrs.  Siddona  herself,  the 
perfection  of  mey'eattf,  nor  in  Mi»s  O'Neill,  tho 
aofteat  triumphs  of  the  tender  q^ectiotu.  Madame 
Catalani's  person  is  a  little  increased,  and  her 
fcaturea  arc  now  stamped  with  the  complete  and 
perfect  dignity  of  consummate  beauty  in  its  rich- 
est maturity.  Her  thoughts  literally  oomscate 
through  tho  bright  radiance  of  her  eyes  and  the 
ever-changing  varieties    of    her  countenance. 

is  the  nobleiit  order  of  forms,  aud  every  vein 
and  every  fibre  seem  instinct  vith  feeling  the 
moment  she  begins  to  sing.  Never  do  we  rec- 
ollect to  have  observed  such  powerful,  such  in- 
stantaneous illnminittioius  of  her  figure  and  her 
features  as  Catalani  displays.  Thus  the  whole 
person  is  aiding  (how  s^ongly!)  the  effects 
of  tho  moat  extraordinary  voice,  the  most 
extraordinary  energy,  and  tiie  most  extraordi- 
nary focility  the  world  of  art  has  ever  known ; 
and  the  combined  results  ore  irresistible. 
The  mind  is  now  allured,  and  now  impelled,- 
now  owed  by  dignity  surpassing  all  that  can  be 
conceived,  now  transported  by  smiles  of  tender- 
ness more  exquisite  than  poetry  has  ever  fiincied." 

In  the  season  of  1822,  Madame  Catalani  gave 
five  concerts  at  tho  Argyle  rooms,  with  her  usual 
success.  She  sang  four  airs  in  various  styles  at 
each  concert,  ana  is  said  to  have  given  the 
opening  of  the  Messiah,  •<  Comfort  ye  my  peo- 
ple," in  the  traditionary  style  of  !^mdel,  with 
her  own  magnificence  and  force,  and  with  nearly 
Ds  much  purity  as  Mr.  Vaughan  himself^  Since 
these  concerts,  she  was  heud  at  the  two  cele- 
brated provincial  music  meetings  of  York  and 
Birmingham,  which  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1823.  At  the  former  meeting  she  san^  the 
"  Gratiaa  agimua,"  from  a  mass  by  Gughclmi ; 
"Holy,  holy,"  by  Handel;  "  Scena  deve  o  il  d- 
mento,"  by  facci ;  Kodc's  violin  air  with  varia- 
tions, "  Atdotceincanto ;"  "Comfortye,"  "Every 
valley,"  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth," 
and  "  A^igaTa  ever  bright  and  loir,"  by  Handel ; 
"Luther's Hymn;"  "Amuw, faiw nwa; " grand 
aria,  "  Latu  v«drai,"  Clementi ;  "  Robin  Adair, 
with  Variationa ;  "  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  Mozart ; 
'(  Sing  ye  unto  the  Lord,"  Handel.  At  Bir- 
mingham she  sang  "  Mioben,"  Pucitta;  "Rode's 
Air;"  grand  scena,  "  La  di  Marie,"  Morlacchi; 
"  Se  mat  ttirbo,"  Ciauchettini,  &0.  An  invitation 
having  been  made  to  Madame  Catalani  to  perform 
for  a  lew  nights  in  London,  in  the  opera  season 
of  1824,  and  it  being  the  ardent  wish  of  the  public 
that  she  should  acquiesce,  (her  l^itimate  throne 
boing  moEt  decidedly  the  boards  of  a  theatre, 
and  not  the  orchestra  of  a  concert  room,  where 
tho  half  of  hei  unrivalled  talents  is  alone  witiiiu 
the  sphere  of  observation,)  she  accordingly  re- 


tbat  ezalta  passion  to  the  utmost  jntdi  ox-  appe«:ed  on  tho  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre 
ptesMTcness ;  the  briUianoy  of  coloring  that  in-  I  luter  an  absence  of  ten  years,  ana  wo  have 
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only  space  here  to  add,  with  powers  unimpaired. 
Madame  Catalaui  for  twenty-two  years  held  a 
hiffh  rank  among  raufucinna.  She  died  at  her 
villa,  near  ^igaelia,  Koman  States,  at  the  age  of 
ftfty-nine.  She  left  a  fcotone  stated  at  tiizee 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  pounds.  Sho 
was  distinguished  by  piety  of  life,  and  modesty 
and  purity  of  manners.  Ocucrous  and  benevo- 
lent, she  gave  away  much  in  charity,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  the  product  of  her  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  -pom  amounted  to  more  tiian  two 
millions  of  francs.  She  founded  on  her  domain 
a  school  of  munc  where  die  taught  singing 
tnitously  to  a  certain  number  of  poor  young  gurls. 

CATALLSAKO,  GEXABO.  Writer  of  a  work 
on  the  principles  of  mnsic,  published  at  Borne  in 
1781. 

CAl-EL,  CHARLES  SMON.  a  Prench  mufd- 
cian.bom  at  Aigle  (Pays  doVaud)  in  1773,  went 
whilevery  young  to  Paris,  where  he  was  befriended 
by  Sacchini,  and  studied  under  Gob«t  and  Goesec. 
In  the  third  -year  of  tho  repablic,  when  the  Con- 
servatory  was  instituted,  he  was  mode  professor 
of  harmony.  In  1810,  Catel  was  chosen  as  a 
fourth  utnpector,  of  orerEcer,  of  the  Conaerratory, 
in  addition  to  Gottsec,  Mehul,  and  Cherubini, 
who  had  held  that  office  from  its  commcnccmcQt. 
lliis  post  he  resigned  in  1814,  on  account  of  the 
removal  ot  his  frigid,  M.  Sarrette,  from  tho  ad-  , 
mlnisnation ;  and  from  ihat  time  he  declined  all 
offices,  only  excepting  his  nomination  as  member 
of  the  Inetitutc  in  1815.  In  1S24  he  vaa  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  lef^ioii  of  honor.  He  haa  com- 
posed n  great  number  of  municnl  works,  but  none 
has  done  him  so  much  credit  oil  hiit  "  Treatise  ou 
Harmony,"  printed  in  1802,  and  adopted  by  the 
Conscr\'atory.  'Iliio  work  is  now  very  generally 
received  throughout  Europe.  It  contaiuH  a  theory 
which  may  bo  considered  as  o  eimplilication  of 
Ilameau's  system ;  but  which  Lt,  in  fact,  the 
development  of  a  more  ancient  and  fertile  ohnor- 
vation.  it  consists  in  regarding  only  as  chords, 
inopraly  so  called,  those  M'hich  need  no  prepara- 
tion. M.  Catel  calls  them  natural  chords ;  thdr 
employment  gives  natural  honnony;  artificial 
harmony  is  deduced  from  thc&o  by  the  retarda- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  Hcveral  part.*),  which  are 
prolonged  in  tho  following  chorils.  This  theory 
is  cxti-emolv  simple  and  Imninoua.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1830. 

CATCH.  A  humorous  vocal  composition,  of 
English  invention,  consisting  of  thrco  or  more 
harmonic  parts,  in  which  tho  mdodics  are  so  op- 
posed and  interrupted  by  tho  contrivance  of  the 
composer,  that  in  the  xicrformance  tho  singers 
catch  up  each  OLher'e  sentences,  and  give  to  the 
words  a  sense  different  from  that  of  the  original 
reading.  From  tliin  character ietic  such  a  piece 
derives  the  uaiao  of  cafc/i. 
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CATCH  CLtTB.  Amnakal  wicletr.theiiiraibmarvhIdimMl 
togfOirr  for  the  piirpi'*''  '>f  nitiging  mlclici  ind  glf**.  There  ar* 
nnny  oTIhrH  KiHal  Inititulion*  In  the  Iwndtirior  EniUnd.  "Tha 
matt  iMpnUliIa  catrh  dab  «■«  Uut  briil  at  the  Thatched  UooM 
Tavcn,  SL  Junei  SMe^  vUch  wM  «iUlillibad  M  euljr  ■»  tha  J—r 

CATENA  DI  TRILLI.    (L)    ^  cba^n  «r 

succession  of  short  shakes. 

CATGUT.  A  small  string  for  Eddies  and 
other  musical  instruments,  made  from  the  intea* 
tines  of  sheep  and  lambs,  dried  and  twisted, 
cither  singly  or  together.  Great  quantities  an 
imported  into  En^and  and  this  country  from 
France  and  Italy. 

CATHEDRAL  DUTY.  An  espression  ap- 
plied to  the  oflicc  or  performance  of  the  organist 
of  a  cathedraL  To  execute  with  precision  and 
effect  the  organ  service  of  a  cathedral,  the  officiate 
must  he  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  the  great  chorcm  masters ;  be  well  versed  in 
thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  all  the  various 
evolutions  of  ancient  harmony ;  and  to  a  natural 
aptitude  for  this  species  of  perlbnnance,  add  the 
advantage  of  sedulous  application  and  long  ex- 
perience. 

CATTANEO,  PRANCIS  MARIA,  bom  at 
Lodi  in  1739,  was  chapel-mafter  and  iimtru- 
meutal  composer  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1756. 

CAUCIELLO,  PROSPERO.  A  composer  (rf 
instrumental  music  published  at  Lyons  in  1780  ; 
he  belonged  to  tho  Chapel  Royal  at  Naples. 

CAULERY,  JE^VN.  Chapel-master  to  the 
Queen  of  Prance.  Ho  published  a  collection  of 
sacred  songs  at  Antwerp  iu  the  year  1556. 

CAVRROY,  FR.MJCOIS  ETSTACIIE  DTJ, 
successively  chajiel-master  to  Charles  IX.,  Honrj 
III.,  and  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and  also  canon  of 
the  Holy  Chapel  in  Parit,  and  prior  of  St.  Aloul, 
was  born  in  tho  year  1549.  Although  consikl- 
crcd  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  day, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  known 
out  of  his  own  country.  There  arc  extant,  of  his 
oorapoution,  "  A  Mass  for  tho  Dead,"  which  was 
formerly  sung  once  every  year  in  ^e  cathedral 
church  of  Notro  Dome  at  Paris ;  and  a  posthu- 
mous work,  publijihcd  in  1610,  entitled  "Mi' 
langvs  ilc  la  Miisiquc  de  Ettstache  <le  Cauri-oif"  He 
died  in  the  year  preceding  the  date  of  the  last 
publication. 

CAVACCIO,  GIOVANNI.  A  singer  and 
composer,  bom  at  Bci^mo  in  1556.  XIc  Bpimt 
some  years  of  hi:;  youth  in  Bavaria.  He  com- 
posed much  vocal  munic,  published  after  his 
return  to  Italy  between  the  years  1581  and  161S. 
He  died  at  liis  native  town  iu  1626. 

CAVALIERE,  EillLIO  DEL.  Bom  about 
1550  ;  a  celebrated  Roman  nobleman  and  amateur 
compotter.  He  set  to  music  the  first  known 
oratorio  which  was  performed  at  Rome,  in  the 
year  1600;  it  is  colled  RappreMtaa^me  tU 
Anima  «  di  Corpo"  and  was  represented  iu 
action  on  a  stage  in  the  church  of  La  Yollicidla, 
with  scenes,  decoiatioiis,  and  chorus,  it  Fanttqvet 
and  analogous  dances.  Rmilio  del  Cavaliere,  as 
well  as  tho  rest  of  the  early  composers  of  dra- 
matic mufdc,  imagined  that  he  had  recovered,  in 
his  recitative,  that  style  of  •mnsic  which  tho 
andent  Orcdcs  and  Komana  nsed  in  thdt 
theatres.  And  a  singer  of  Budi  mnsic  is  ns 
quired  by  Cavaliere  to  have  a  fine  voioo,  par* 
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(ectJy  in  time,  nnd  free  from  nil  dcfcrts  in  hia 
delivery,  tngethor  with  n  pathetic  cxpre,!3iou, 
the  po%ver  of  s-n-eUiiig  and  dimiiUKhing  the  tones, 
and  nn  equal  rcspert  for  the  compoBcriuid  poet,  in 
rciidaiiifi;  them  clmely,  and  attending  wcU  to 
the  articulKtion  nnd  expreawon  of  the  words.  It 
Li  recommended  to  place  the  inalruments  of 
accompaniment  behind  the  eccncts  which  in  the 
first  oratorio  were  the  following :  — 
I'na  lira  doppia.    A  double  lyre,  perhnpe  a  viol 

da  f^sm  w. 
Vn  daeieembah,    A  harp^chord. 
Vn  ckitarone.    A  large  or  double  guitar. 
Ihu'Jlauii,  o  vera  dui  )  m  „  . 

TiMaU-  aiuica.        J        common  flutea. 

Xo  Tiolin  is  mentioned  here ;  but  what  oxeitea 
the  most  surprise  at  present,  in  thc^e  instructions 
for  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  on  a  stage 
iu  a  church,  are  the  directions  for  the  dances. 
Tben  are,  however,  csampleB  of  regions  dances 
in  the  sacred  writing  as  woU  as  in  the  history 
of  almost  every  ancient  people,  in  which  their 
religious  ctsrcmonics  ate  mentioned.  Most  of 
thcbc  dnnccit  are  performed  to  the  munic  of  cho- 
ruses, which  are  sin^g  at  the  some  time,  iu  the 
manner  of  thoee  in  the  old  French  operas.  On 
many  occantms  it  is  rccomm ended  for  the  actors 
to  hare  instrumenta  in  thnr  handu,  ns  the  playing 
or  appearing  to  plaj  upon  them  would  amaat 
iUuum  more  than  a  visible  orchestra. 

CAVALIERI,  GIROIAMO.  An  Italian  priest 
and  composer  of  aomc  vocal  mu:du  published  at 
Milan  and  LouTaiu  between  the  years  1600  and 
1016. 

CAVAIJJ,  FRANCISCO.  Cbapol-miwtor  at 
Venice  and  composer  of  thirty-liTO  operas,  be- 
tween the  years  1637  and  1667 ;  BO>-eraI  of  thefie 
were  frequently  revived  long  after  his  decease. 
Dr.  Bumey  says  that  the  grave  recitative  began 
first  to  be  mterruptcd  with  that  otjmmcntcd  sort 
of  stanza  called  aria,  in  tho  opera  of  '  Giaaone,' 
Bet  byCaralli  in  1649."  Bom  in  Voilco  in  1610, 
and  died  there  in  1674. 

CAVALLO,  TIBERIO.  An  author  of  a  paper 
on  musical  imtrumcnta,  in  tho  "  London  ThU- 
osophical  Transactions  "  for  tho  year  17S8. 

CAVALLO,  FORTUNATUS,  bom  in  tho 
bishopric  of  Augsburg  in  1738,  made  his  first 
studies  in  the  seminary  of  that  city;  learned 
compontioii  of  the  cathedral  chapel-master 
Julini;  afterwards  studied  under  Kicpcl  at  Katis- 
bon,  where,  in  1770,  he  became  chniicl-ma;ster  at 
the  cathedral.  He  died  at  this  po;4t  in  1801. 
Cavallo  compor.ed  more  thnn  twcuty  solemn 
ma;'set>,  concertos  for  the  clavichord,  sympho- 
nies cantatas,  &c. ;  but,  with  the  e\ception  of 
two  masses  and  some  ofF<irtorie;<,  all  bb  composi- 
tions fell  a  prey  to  tho  flames  when  a  part  of 
Katinbon  was  burned,  in  1809.  He  wait  a  nkilful 
tagaaiatt  and  played  well  on  the  TioUn. 

CAYAlIXA.  (L)  A  short  air  without  a  return, 
or  iiccond  part,  and  which  ia  sometimes  relieved 
with  recitative. 

CAZZ^VTI,  MAURITIO.  A  voluminous  com- 
poser, bom  at  Mantua.  Iu  the  year  1678  he 
pubUdied  hia  suty-fifth  mn&ical  wrak ;  hia 
compoaitioiiB    chiefly  conaist   of  motets  and 


C  CLEF.  Tho  clef,  so  called  because  it  gives 
to  the  notes  jilnced  on  the  lumic  lino  with  itself 
tho  letter  C  for  their  local  name. 


The  Gtnves,  as  here  placed,  embrace  all  the 
notcn  within  tho  ordinary  compa-Tn  of  all  the 
varieties  of  voice.  The  he-it  soprano  voices 
rise  a  few  notC:i  above  tho  treble  Rtaff — to  B  or  C 
natural;  which  notes,  occurring  only  occasion- 
ally, are  provided  for,  without  inconvenience,  by 
means  of  legcr  linoii  above  tho  staflf.  Scarcely  a 
note  h\  found  in  the  best  bassos  below  the  etalT, 
though,  as  an  exception,  some  desccod  to  D  D, 
three  notes  below  ths  staif.  The  extent  of  tho 
interval  between  tho  notes  in  the  baas  and  those 
in  tho  treble  is  not  ofion  understood  by  begin- 
ncm.  From  thlt  dit^(ram  they  will  see  that  a 
uingle  luie  inucrlcd  between  the  two  staves  makes 
the  progn»sion  perfect,  note  by  note.  The  sin- 
gle Une  referred  to  ts  that  upon  which  the  note  C 
(utjin  placed.  lYoble  voices,  generally,  can  de- 
Mrend  to  this  C,  and  haas  voices  reach  it,  though 
they  seldom  rise  much  above  it ;  so  that  it  may 
bo  considered  as  a  sort  of  standard,  being  a  note 
within  the  compass  of  all  voices.  But  tlic  gener- 
ality of  mole  voices  can  neither  riiie  high  into  the 
treble  stafT,  nor  descend  low  into  tho  bass.  It 
follows,  therofoxc,  that  neither  tho  treble  nor  tho 
boas  otoff  i;(  appropriate  for  representing  tho 
compass  of  thcno  voices.  In  ])roviding  for  these, 
whi^  aro  eoUcd  tho  mean  voices,  the  C  lino  he- 
fore  referred  to,  a.t  being  the  middle  of  the  vocal 
system,  is  adopted  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  reckon  upwards  and  downwards.  The  higher 
male  voices,  usually  called  countertones,  (some- 
times txMitr'  aki,  flometimes  oAi,^  range  about  as 
high  into  tho  treble  staff  as  they  descend  into  the 
boss.  For  such  voices,  therefore,  it  is  obviously 
convenient  that  —  HiDce  lashion  has  limited  the 
staff  to  five  lines  —  the  C  line  should  be  tho  mid- 
dle line.  Accordingly  a  Btofi*  is  adopted  for  the 
alto  or  countertenor  part,  upon  the  middle  line 
on  wbicli  C  is  written,  or — which  is  the  same 
thing— the  C  clef  is  placed.  Again :  for  that 
class  of  voices  which  are  of  a  somewhat  deep^T 
pitch,  a  iJtaff  is  more  convenient  with  the  C  Imo 
placed  higher  up.  Hence  wo  have  the  tenor 
utaff,  with  the  Hccond  line  (from  tho  top)  marked 
C,  and  three  lines  beneath  it  out  of  tho  bass  staff. 
In  like  manner,  for  bariton*  voices,  (of  a  still 
lower  register,)  the  C  line  is  the  top  Une  of  tho 
htaff,  and  four  lines  aro  taken  Irom  the  bass. 
The  student  will  find  his  advantage  &om  Ihmiliar- 
izing  himself  wi^  this  diagram,  until  he  has  got 
the  habit  of  assigning  a  Btaff,  as  soon  as  he  looks 
at  its  clef,  to  its  proper  place  in  the  system.  Now, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  by  this  time,  that  the 
tenor  and  conntertonw  parts  cannot  be  written 
on  tihe  treble  staff.  When  the  "mean  parts" 
are  placed  on  a  staff  with  the  treble  cl^  that 
clef  then  loses  its  original  effect,  and  repvseuta 
notea  on  octavo  below  its  usual  signification. 

CEBELL.  Tho  name  of  a  species  of  air  ire- 
qucnUy  Jound  in  the  compositions  of  the  torelgn 
mastera  of  the  violin,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
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Charles  II.  By  the  examples  etill  remaining  of 
this  kiiul  of  air,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  tluplo 
time  of  four  bars  or  med'  un»,  rqicatcd  ui  (UrL>ion 
at  the  plea:4urc  of  the  pcribmcr.  Tlie  maft  char- 
actcriulic  feature  in  thU  air  tho  alternate  uerieii 
of  grave  aud  acute  notes  which  Ibnn  its  several 
stnuiis. 

CECOIII,  DOMEXICO,  called  also  Coriona. 
An  ItftUun  siufTcr  at  tlio  commcnccmout  of  tlto 
eighteenth  century. 

CECCinELLI,  DOMENICO.  Chapd-master 
at  Kome  in  1649. 

CECOIUXI,  ANGELO.  An  Italian  musiciau 
and  dramatic  compcKier  at  Rome  in  1041. 

C  DUE.   (G.)   The  key  of  C  majoff. 

CELESTINO,  ELIZIO,  chnpel-mastcr  to  tho 
Duke  of  MockleuburR-Scliworin,  was  bom  at 
Itomc  iu  I7a9.  He  was  a  celebrated  violinist, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Ix)ndon ;  some  of 
his  compositions  for  hU  instrument  were  pub- 
lished iu  Loudon  previou.tly  to  tho  year  1797. 

CELLA,  LI'D^\^G.  A  pianist  and  composer 
for  his  intftnimeut  at  Erhuigcn  in  1797. 

CELOXIAT,  IGXvVZIO.  An  Italian  dmuatic 
composer  in  the  year  17fl8. 

CEMBALO,  or  CEHB.  Tho  Italian  name  for 
a  horiMiicliord. 

CEN'CI,  LUD0^7C0.  An  Italian  madiigal 
composer  in  1650. 

CEPUAI JCAS.  The  name  of  one  of  tho  mu- 
sical cluuncters  of  notation  uiiod  iu  the  middle 

CERCIA,  DOMENICO.  A  Neapolitan  dra- 
nuitic  composer  iu  tho  present  ceutnry. 

CEKO,  LUIGI.  An  ItoUaa  oompoaer.  bom 
at  Ocnoa.  His  compodtiona  are  dated  ainee  the 
year  1785. 

CERONE,  D.  PEDRO,  bom  at  Bergamo,  was 
a  singer  at  Naples,  and  author  of  a  didactic  work 
on  singing  in  1609.  He  pubUuhod  also  a  ver>- 
amplc  musical  treatise,  written  in  the  S^ianisb 
language,  and  entitled  "^l  Hek^eo,"  Naples, 
1613.  lliid  is  a  scarce  and  curious  book,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  twelve  hundred  folio  pages, 
among  wHich,  though  many  are  bestowed  upon 
obsolete  scionec,  there  is  a  complete  body  of  the 
xpcculative  and  practical  musical  knowledge  of 
the  times. 

CERVAUrr.  A  short  kind  of  bassoon,  for- 
merly much  in  uec,  which  was  blown  through  a 
reod  rciicmbliug  that  of  a  hautboy.  The  instru- 
ment itiielf  is  not  more  than  five  iuehc-j  in  length, 
yet  is  capable  of  producing  a  sound  equally  deep 
with  ono  of  fbrty  mches. 

OERVETTO,  JAMES,  the  elder.  A  violinist, 
bom  in  Ittdy  iu  1G82.  lie  went  to  I^oudon  in 
1738,  whore  he  continued  till  1783,  and  died  at 
the  great  age  of  oue  hundred  and  one.  He  first 
brought  the  TiolonceUo  into  favor  in  England, 
though  hifl  tone,  in  comparison  to  more  modem 
performers,  was  raw  and  umntcrosting. 

CEK^'E^^O»  JAMES,  the  younger,  son  of  the 
prcrcding,  vta  horn  about  the  year  1740 ;  he  in> 
neiited  a  good  fortune  from  lus  &ther.  When 
quite  a  child,  and  hardly  acquainted  with  the 
gamut,  he  had  a  better  touo  on  the  violouccUo, 


and  played  what  ho  won  able  to  execute  in  a 
manner  much  more  chanlante,  than  his  £oitliw; 
and  when  arrived  at  manhood,  his  tone  and  ex- 
prc-idon  wore  equal  to  those  of  tho  best  tenor 
voice:i.  It  was  at  the  profc-^ional  concerts  in 
Iiondon  that  be  established  his  reputation,  till  at 
length  ho  was  coniiidcrcd  matchlosa  on  his  in- 
strument. He  compoaod  and  publildied  aome 
instrumeutal  music. 

CES.   (6.)   C  flat 

CESn,  PADRE  MARC  ANTOIXE.  An 
Italian  corapo:«r.  He  was  admitted  as  a  tenor 
singer  in  the  Pope's  Chapel  in  1660,  but  he  had 
set  an  opera  for  Veuicc  cloven  years  before  this  ; 
it  n*as  called  "  Oeontea"  and  was  in  such  ikvor 
AS  to  be  produced  in  diiforout  towns  of  Italy  during 
thirty-four  yeiu^.  The  mo^t  cdebrsted,  how- 
ever, of  all  ('csti's  operas  was  La  Don;"  this 
tlrst  appeared  at  Venice  in  1663,  and  whs  ire* 
Qucntly  performed  in  othw  principal  dtiea  of 
Italy.  Ccati  was  alao  ono  of  tho  firot  writon  iSl 
cantatas. 

CHA.  An  initrument  kindred  to  the  kin,  hut 
ha>iug  the  chromatic  scale,  used  iu  China. 

CHABANON,  MICHEL  PAUL  GUI  DB, 
member  of  tho  French  Academy,  died  at  Paris  in 
179'2.  Ho  vaa  the  author  of  several  works  on  ma- 
sic ;  ho  also  composed  some  muitic  for  the  piano- 
forte. Oiabanon  ivrotc  in  favor  of  the  music  of  his 
own  country,  and  sajft,  among  other  thin^  tho 
French  manner  of  singing  is  more  placid  and 
more  mitigated  than  the  Italian.  Wo  bdicve 
there  are  lew  judges  of  vocal  music  who  will 
accede  to  this  opinion. 

CHABANON  DE  MAUGRIS,  brother  of  tho 
preceding,  "woa  a  poet  and  dramatic  composer. 
The  piano-forte  music  which  has  been  attributed 
by  Forkel  to  his  brother,  is  probably  of  his  com- 
position.   He  died  in  1780. 

CILVBRAN.   See  Ciuabeakd. 

CHACONXE.  (F.)  CIACONXE.  (I.)  An 
air  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  the  character- 
istic of  which  is  a  ground  bass,  consisting  of  four 
or  eight  measures  of  triple  time  of  three  crotchets, 
with  its  ropetitiou  to  continually  varied  melodioa. 
The  chaconm  soiuewhat  resembles  the  saraband* 
but  is  rather  more  grave,  has  the  tirst  and  last 
crotchet  of  every  bar  strongly  accented,  and  was 
fitumerly  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  certain 
dance,  slow  and  graceful  in  its  movement. 

CHAGXIOT.  An  excellent  artist  iu  the  man- 
ufacture of  violins,  at  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have 
prcatly  improved  the  instrument,  and  has  changed 
Its  ithapc  a  little,  making  it  ratiier  rctiemblc  the 
guitar.  If  he  has  not  obtained  the  liquid  tone  of 
those  of  Italy,  at  least  he  has  already  produced  a 
tone  both  as  powerful  and  of  aa  fine  imality, 
which  Buccess&lly  rivalled  ono  made  by  Stradi- 
varius,  at  a  public  competition. 

CIIAIAMEAU,  or  CHALMEY.  A  wind  in- 
strument, so  called  &om  the  Latin  word  foJaimu, 
a  reed,  through  which  it  is  blown.  The  chala- 
meau  has  boen  long  since  improved  by  the 
French  into  the  hautboy,  and  now  fonun,  under 
that  name,  one  of  the  most  attiactivo  aud  useftil 
instruments  in  the  orchestra. 

CILVLIL.   An  old  Hebrew  instrument.  A 
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pipe  perforikted  and  fumLthcd  with  liolca  like  the 
tite  or  flute  of  tlic  prciciit  day. 

CHALLONER,  NEVILLE  BL'TLER,  bom 
in  London  in  1784,  began  the  vioUii  at  a  very 
early  age  under  the  tuition  of  Claude  Jo[)cph  Du- 
bocck,  ■  native  of  BrufiaoLi,  and  pctformed  a  con- 
certo on  that  instrument  at  nine  years  of  ngo. 
At  thirteen  he  was  articled  to  General  Aabler, 
and  previously  tq  recclring  any  instruction,  whs 
found  competent  to  ti.i^i:-t  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
oratorios  at  C-ovcnt  (fiirden  Theatre,  and  at  the 
public  performancoa  at  Rnuclagh.  In  179d,  bein); 
then  fittocn,  he  waa  enf^nged  to  lead  the  l»ind  at 
the  lUchmond  Theatre ;  the  following  year  he 
held  tho  Bome  situation  at  the  Uirmingham 
Theatre.  In  1803  and  1801  he  otu^icd  the  harp 
and  piano-forte,  and  led  the  band  at  Sadler's 
Wells.  Li  1805  he  entered  the  Itoyal  Societ>  of 
MuaictAns,  and  the  next  yfsar  publLihed  "  Four 
Preceptors,"  for  tho  piano-forte,  violin,  harp,  &c. 
In  1807,  he  -waa  appointed  first  tenor  at  the  Har- 
monic City  concerts,  at  which  were  the  tint  per- 
formances of  Mozart's  "  Don  (Jhcanni,"  &c.,  in 
England.  In  1809  he  was  engaged  as  harpist  at 
tho  Opera  House.  In  1813  Cholloner  was  en- 
gaged as  principal  second  tenor  at  the  Philhar- 
monic concerts,  being  also  an  aiisociate  of  that 
society.  Uiu  Pi&uo- Preceptor  sold  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  nine  thousand,  and  hia  Violin  and  Harp 
Preceptors  to  the  numb«^  of  between  three  thou- 
sand and  four  thousand  each.  Ho  taught  upwards 
of  six  hundred  private  pupils. 

CHALOX,  F.  An  arrangor  of  opera  music 
for  the  flute  and  clarinet,  at  Paris,  in  tho  pmi- 
eut  century. 

CHALOXS,  CHARLES,  A  composer  of 
some  instrumental  music  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1782. 

CH.VMPEIN,  STANISLAS,  waa  bom  at  Mar- 
aeillea  in  1753.  "When  only  thirteen  years  of  ago, 
he  composed  a  mass  and  other  sacred  music.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1776,  after  which  time  he  was 
principally  known  as  a  dramatic  composer.  His 
operas  have  been  very  numerous,  amounting 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  the  nunil>er  of  fifty,  be- 
tween the  years  1780  and  1800.  There  were  at 
the  TM&ire  Fei/dcau,  at  Paris,  two  rival  ucbool'i, 
the  first  composed  of  the  works  of  Monjigny, 
Gretry,  Dalayrac,  and  Chompein ;  the  second,  of 
those  of  Chorubiui,  Mehul,  Kreutzcr,  Bcrton, 
Boieldieu,  and  their  pupils. 

CHANGES.  Those  alternations  or  variegated 
peals  rung  on  bells. 

CHANSON.    (F.)    A  song. 


t  il  WSOTJH  DE  GESTE.  (F,)  A  Dame  (rivrn  In  thr-  hl.lorlrml 
■n.l  hi'mical  nxnaiicrf  >ung  from  town  to  lown  by  the  llincraat 
nUDttnu  of  me  tliirt^cntb  crntury. 

CILYNTANT.  (F.)  A  term  applied  to  in- 
strumental mui'ic  composed  in  a  timooth,  melo- 
dious, and  singing  style. 

CILVNT.  A  species  of  cathedral  melody,  of  a 
style  between  the  characters  of  air  and  recitative, 
to  which  the  psalms  of  tho  day  are  repeated. 
ThefiTMt  chant  was  that  establiuhod  by  St.  Am- 
broflo,  Bishop  of  Milan  ;  tho  second  was  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  commonly  called  tho  Itoman  Chant, 
and  which  is  still  retained,  under  tlie  appellation 
of  plain  tmiff,  or  canto  Jiermo.     Chants  are  now 


used  for  the  vocal  muKic  of  chorchcs,  to  some  ex- 
tent, throughout  this  country. 

TTio  uiic  of  chanting  aKccnda  to  tho  most  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  (irceks  were  awEtre  of  four 
different  kinds,  \Yhich  formed,  ;iaid  they,  the  most 
perfect  music,  and  might  be  called  the  oracles  of 
the  soul. 

The  Dorian  Chatit,  imagined  by  Lamias,  who 
lived  before  Homer,  and  with  which  the  harp 
was  sometimes  associated,  was  adapted  to  grave 
and  warlike  racnsures. 

The  Pkrytfian  Chant  had  the  power  of  exciting 
the  hearers  to  furj-. 

The  Sub-Phrygian  Chant  appeased  the  furor  ex- 
cited by  tho  former. 

The  Lyriian  Chant  was  sorrowful,  and  occasioned 
languor  and  melancholy. 

Araong.st  the  modems,  the  Grrf/nrian  Chant  was 
cstabUshed  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  lived 
in  the  rcigu  of  the  Emperor  Maurice.  Churlc- 
magno  incorporated  it  with  the  Roman  Liturgy 
in  789. 

CHANTER,  A  in«l*  plncf.  Smin-linii'i  imvt  to  drnote  pKcml- 
uetim  a§  llir  '■Jtnufrr  ■iniiii.i .  ilii'  li^wlir  nf  iln-  fholr, 

CIIA\TKIll':i.l.fL    Ti.'  '>riii<«I  ptiiU uf  Ifac  IburMrlDtf 

of  ■  violin,  lurfil  In  K  ab  .  ■  Hu-  in-lilc  iJtf  uol.-. 

CIIAXTKr  it.    (K.)    A  II  .1.  .ir.B<f. 

CIIAXTEISE,  (F.I  on  liAXTHK'^S.    A  f.  imlr  linnr. 

CIlA.NTI.Sa.  In^l  i'<.lli.'<lml<.Ki>,l  i<i  m:iii>  cliurrlirF.  chiprti, 
and  i>[licr  placFi  of  wonlilp,  rim  puilm.  in  ,i[.,-i  m-  tnna,  nr  Tnlhcr 
rT<ril|.il.  I<i  crrlaiii  plain  hkI  .iimi.Ii'  im  {.^n  %  cull  il  I'lmtiO.  The  rf- 
fret  of  thii  piTuliar  null.  .  i  ili  ilvrriiiu  lln'iii.  ^rn  vi'll  rn'cnlHl, 
ii  rcrr  itrikinK  ami  inlilliiK',  and  uiiul  Ik  fuiuili.ii  hi  all  irbu  habllu- 
ally  atlt-rnl  jilm-i'i  nf  •ur>hin. 

A  rhaiil  !■  an  <'Xlr<>ni<-ty  iliort  and  ilniple  kind  of  iiitluily>  divided 
Into  iHu  parti  Ijy  iluuMi:  ban. 

In  uur  pnycr  buuka  anil  iiHllcnnch  tftw  of  the  pulmi  ii  di- 
vided Inlo  two  pnrta,  or  Incnibpn,  hv  meant  iif  a  colon  ;  ■■.  — 

"O.Ik  io'iful  fa  Ihc  l/ir-l,  nil  ik  liiifl' :  wriw  CAe  Lurd  icilh  glad- 
nfu,  rail  cninr  Ij^fort  kU  prtinire  villi  .1  King." 

The  Dnl  half,  ur  nirnib<.T,  iif  ivli  rene  mutt  be  iiins  to  thr  Indii- 
\ei\\  nulc  of  till!  chuiit-all  liut  (hi-  I«o.  (Im-r.or  four  Taut  xylliiblpi, 
wlilrh  inu<l  br  apiilicd  lo  the  lail  three  niitra  uf  the  Nnl  part  nf  tin 
rhant.  tiiniiUiily.  the  (K-utiU  balf  i>f  each  vi'iap  of  the  [mlm  muat 
be  rwlled  ti  lhrliicl|)l<'iit  ur  millni  nolr  of  Ihp  aecimd  half  of  lha 
ehant.fXOi'rK  Ihr  lai-I  fuur.  Dee.  or  >li  lyllablei  ol'  (he  triileiiee,  ac. 
cordiiiK  III  thi'  api'cnti  inay  alluW  of  Ihclr  being  given  lo  Ilic  conclud- 
inv  null'*  i.f  thr  i  hunli. 

For  eianiplctbe  word*  and  chant  given  hen  will  be  iDDg  a* 
follow  M  ;  — . 

A  i*  Irritlu  ><^. 


}  ilT.l..r.>.  muJ  a 


A1I  olhiT  vrrHf  of  Ihli  pialm  arc  lo  be  aung  to  irpelitlOD)  of  thll 
niiir  nieli«ly. 

Til  •lu  ll  a  iiirloily  *i  tbli,  any  of  the  pialini  in  proie  inuv  be  tun| 
or  reel  till. 

A  ehaiil  of  rliii  lori  In  callrd  a  tin^lr  chant 

TIii-ri'M  hii'iiIkt  kiiiil  wbieh  1*  callnl  n 'loi.'Ji-  rhniit.  Tii  Ilii'M 
the  tui-I'kIv  i>  lUviihil  into  fiiur  innii.or  nii'inbeT*,  tiy  ili.nlili'  Ian, 
and  Ihi-ne  tahi-  In  IwriTeiaoi  of  eaeh  |>Hlm,  hi  t  xdilly  llii>  ibkic 
nianni-r  a*  jtiH  milalnM.  When-  the  nuii.U-r  nf  vims.*  in  iiivV 
limliu  in  )iren(,  IhL' iliiuble  ehant  li  Iw  iticiiiiiIuiioui  llmu  Ihr  filiglQ 
vhaut,  and  theci-furc  preferable,  Uiougii  cilliiT  may  be  t'niplu>i.-iL 

Lord  Moniington, 


■tJ  — ^  ^w^r^o' 

^  OHdkj  Irllclbu-Mbef :     Aada*    alihi omi -  EtiL  u ■  otUr. 

In  applying  Ihf  wnrdi  nf  (he  panlmit,  the  chief  nilt  tn  br  nh".  n  r-d 
la,  that  rviTy  nree  11  It'll  note  iiiiift  hf<  unnfi  to  an  aerentiil  rvlliiMe. 
For  tliii  rPSKin  ui-  arr  fn'qiirnllv  cilillcul  tn  ting  two,  or  i  vrfi  iliii-e 
jiyllabli'i  hi  <inr  arrinled  niili',  or  rH'r;iM(.iial1y  i-y<t  In  ^iii  tih  ii  i  i  iit- 
cil  iii'le ;  Iri  aiich  ea«ei  theae  uoh-a  becume  partial  or  t('llllKl^[ll_^'  ru- 
cltlng  notra. 

Kvi  rv  word  of  two  or  more  ayllablra  haa  one  aeiriifrd  (vlt.ilili., 
whirh  rniiil  fall  lo  an  nrrrnleil  nnle  In  Mir  rlmnt.  With  ri^nn'r, 
nifinn^yllnblra  Ihe  cue  la  itiRuirut  i  Ihey  may  be  nerriiliil  or  ^  <  u 
BiTcinhnir  «i' L'h<ii«i.  in  con  aider  thein.  Aiid  hi'n'  lis'"  I1ier-1iii-f 
dilflenlty  nf  BrniiiiHnB  (he  wnnl-  In  thr-  iinlca.  Pirhapa  no  two 
anna  irrmid  be  timiiil  In  nffri'e  In  1I1I1  rraiircl;  ain\  nil  (hnl  we  mn 
recniMm'-ii'l  i>,  (liul.  In  lu  nlrl  r'>nrn>inii.  lew  ,>1liiM<iiua  [xiaKlble 
aliimid  bv  employed  lur  Uie  ft*  liul  ban  of  ea'cb  member  uf  Iba 
chank 
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ThtbatiyUtbliof  •■entencsior  membw, thoo^  mil  mtnrallr 
■KCnted.  iD*y,  for  ronTPnlrncp.  be  plirH  uiMln  Iho  toM  note  of 
cither  member  of  Ihe  chant  i  end  In  mraf  CMM,  K  (inile  iv liable 
ma}  ocea^  e  vfaole  bar,  or  even  extend  ta  the  belf  a  tAa  whole 
Uie  neit  bur. 

Tu  eadtl  the  iludentln  applviny  the  word*  tnlhenMei,  ve  hare 
mtLTked  Uie  place)  of  the  iliigw  ben  and  doable  ban  of  the  clianta 
bj  the  chanrlrn  I  anil  1. 

Where  a  ■yllablc  ii  te  En  held  nut  Into  the  flml  half  of  the  nrxlhar. 
ortooecuiijr  the  whole  of  that  bat,  we  have  iowIg  nee  of  the  charac- 
ter ^ « 

Thua  the  porilon  of  the  Trae  ending  irilh  doA )  —  ik  I  jtnmclecfiie 
I  timt,  «lll  be  adapted  to  Uw  chut  thu*  ■— 


I 


do  •  ih    M  -  knowladia  tlwe. 

theTCvltlDii  nntebdnfenatinncdnu  to  oecnpj  the  accented  half 
of  the  aucccedine  bar. 

In  prTHni  c<  1 1  lection  ■  all  thcrhantiare  harmnniied  fir  one,  two, 
three.or  fi>ur  elanca  of  volee*,  with  an  accompaiument  for  the  ^oo- 
furtc,  orgnd,  or  Kniihliic 

'  EnouKh  of  earth  1  T<o.  tnand  the  wpphlre  throne, 
Kanpe  MTaphi,  fhinl  to  front,  with  luahiaf  wing, 
In  nuinbrr  numbrrlPM,  In  mary  entt 
From  Up  to  Up  (heirlauda  atlernBle  rin^: 
Ilurk  1  how  with  ansel  tourh  tbry  taei'p  the  lUnS, 
Anil  Jnyuul  chnnt     UD  cmtion  *  morn. 
Holy,  tbrlce  holy  Ijinl.of  klngi  the  Klnel 
Crowned  be  thai  hivit.once  wivalhed  with  pointed  thorn  T — 
Btraagc,  that  a  Kiaph'i  wng  iliould  wake  a  mortal*)  >com !  " 

The  chant  may  be  drnnmtnited  the  almplett  Ibrm  of  mnalcol  ex- 
preadoii.  IthM  nelthpr  thr  complex  Invnluthuia  of  the  anthem,  nor 
the  FTer-chan)rln(  hnrmnoleeof  the  cborvlr.  Iti  prelcnt  character, 
which  he*  nut  lubelantlally  varied  from  Iti  original  con)truclion,  li 
mBnifi>)Wd  elllicr  In  a  mMd  and  unlfbrm  iDiooatlou,  nvrmbllnit 
'  the  mu>lcal  pronoaneinc,^  apoken  of  by  8t.  Aaiti»>tne,  a*  In  UKin 
the  churchc*  of  jUexandila  i  or  In  the  OMInrt  aftlculatian  tif  a  part 
oTaM-uleuce  npiwOfM  &ala,taTniiBallnK  With  a  fcw  varied  Mut  de- 
librnilo  chord). 

'I'hL-  autlqufl.r  of  the  chant  ll  nntrenally  admitted,  althoofh  the 
author  and  time  of  lUtnTenllon  hare  been  conlroverled.  About 
thr  middle  of  the  fbuith  cenlun',  SI.  Ambroac  Introduced  rluuitEnB 
Inln  Ihc  HrriL-H  at  MUan,  whence  the  piaetice  extended  il^plT 
throii^liOQt  the  wcilFm  branch  of  the  ChrliUan  church.  He  de- 
rived it,  Bi  St.  Aueutlinc  Inflirmi  ua,  from  the  Greek  taihen  — a  te>- 
tlTMimy  eouAnned  by  Eu)ebiiia. 

It  ia  priibable  tliat  the  ilyle  thua  traced  to  the  tint  ■Rrtof  the 
church  wet  In  eflvct  but  an  adaptation  of  the  mode  of  chaiiliDK  the 
Hebrew  ritiiil  in  Ihe  Temple  ■cTVlCO  i  emhncinjt  tueh  iniprovemonu 
a)  llie  priigmi  of  kiiowledin  and  acquaintance  with  ttic  muuc  of 
pa'inii  oi'Uutrlea  mlehlaufvetL  Thii)  CalTln  admit)  hli  conrlctloo, 
-lli;il.rr<>ni  thr  brgiiinlns.  the  Chrlatiana  folU>wed  tha  Jcwuh  ate  in 
>iiiL'snc  of  pMlm),  and  thai  In  hii  ailirwnltlon*  tn  the  Ephealaniand 
t.''>li".-iHn>,th>'apo)UEeiidcDllym-omiiHnd)  thli  duty,  which  WM 
wj  iiiucli  pmctlHd  by  the  Jew).'  The  lalier,  ai  we  hsTc  alrtuly  ub- 
)vrvi'<l.  cimflned  Ihnr  m utile  almo)t  exclualvely  to  the  temple  <  and 
niiiiiyparuof  the  Uld  Teatament  lead  to  the  concliuion  that  they 
wi'rv'  not  unacquainted  with  mpondve  elngins.  The  fuel  that 
wiiiiidi  awlateii  in  mu)lcal  dlTi(lona,a)  Hell  at  the  )lnictDrr  nf  many 
nulma  and  pioplial.Cal  hymni,  fkTori  thlaopinlon.  Thui  I'aalm  t\v. 
u  iiUiiily  tbmiMon  tliiamodrl;  in  wliirli,  u  BUhopLomli  ubti  rvi:), 
"  llie  lAria  are  eaiiiy  di(Untui)hed ;  Inaamueh  aa  while  one  n'micho- 
nia  iilwavi  )prBki  of  God  in  the  third  person,  the  other  addieHci 
hiin  in  the  aecond,"  Faalm  rizxVi.  pnaenta  another  >n-eimen.  the 
liunlvn  or  clodnK  cnuplel  of  which  1)  eipreitly  ciuolcd  brEiraat 
an  antipbon.  ■■  And  Ihrj  anus  toRelher  is  coiirv  in  prafains  and 

SiTlna  ihaakinnlo  flicIU>nli  secatate  bell  good, fiv  hiaiaaiq/  sn- 
Dretli  IbiPVer  toward!  ItTacL" 

It  i*  difflcull  to  enacelve  atronireT  BDOinritr  (br  the  admIa)loa  nf 
any  nf  the  dreumatoiitlala  of  ('hriitlan  faith  than  can  be  pivdueed 
ill  aupport  of  the  iiciilrrteil  chant.  Wr  can  trace  the  clianl  hock 
til  witliln  a  Itw  criiluriea  of  the  fliiod,  tlmo^h  ail  the  jinulalion) 
of  nliKiuu*  worthip  under  Ihe  pmcnt  and  former  iKaiieniiatiDn, 
vheihiT  (.'hrintian  tir  Jevlah,  church,  temple,  or  tabernarle  i  wo 
aik.  Ihcirforc,  xmie  allKliI  caution  before  an  nnlimltedeonilemnalinn. 
~¥in,"  aa  Hooker  obnTve*.  "  whiwocver  were  the  author,  wliatao- 
ever  the  time,  w  lienaucrrr  the  example  of  bceinnlns  thi)  cuiloin  In 
the  church  rt"  Chrlati  allh  wear*  wont  lo  ana  peel  Ihinn  only  befiire 
trial,  end  artcrwarda  either  ti>  a nprwe  them  ■)  ^md.arirwe  find  ihcm 
evil  ■eevnliiiKly  to  Juiln  of  them  i  their  eounacl  muft  need)  aeem 
niiHaaunablr,  who  advUe  men  now  to  )u)|HTt  that  wherewith  the 
world  hath  had,  by  their  own  aecoitnt,  twclTO  hundred  yean' ac- 
qiniiitanee  and  upwani),  enough  to  take  away  auiplclon  anil  Jeal- 
cuty.  Men  know  by  thit  time.  If  ever  they  will  know,  whetberit  be 
gui-il  or  evil  which  hath  been  %o  km;  ri'lsined." 

'i'he  progreu  of  chanting  li  to  nearly  connected  with  the  aeneral 
hinuryiif  church  muaic,  that  few  otDerrBtion)  need  be  addnl  to 
brine  It  down  to  our  own  time.  Bcfiire  the  Inrcnlion  of  njunler- 
nilnt.  and  the  con)F<(Denl  Inlroductinn  of  more  roricd  and  iDlricsto 
Iiariiionlc).  eccleaiaal.cal  muilc  conflited  aim  nst  eie  I  naively  of  the 
chant.  The  iicwiy-lmported  iiietody  of  St  Ambnine  wa*  ■  rhini : 
the  Canto  Kermoof  Grrpwy  wu  a  chanli  and  it  wai  not  lili  the 
adoption  of  i-labonls  harmonica,  Ihoi  it  yloliled  preeedcncc  to  the 
fulli'r  chonle  or  bolder  anthem,  Inctrcd,  ■■  we  hare  already  aeen.  it 
was  long  after  the  inTenllon  of  counlerpolnl  lhat  munic  Teiiturcd  to 
ati'U  lieyunil  thegnTe  and  wlemn  dnrant  which  ctulnm  had  tiunil- 
lariicd  and  anti(|ultr  icndend  venerable.  8o  Urns,  howorer,  a*  it 
waa  left  inaiDbr  to  Vio  management  of  the  pileaU  and  Immedlalc  otn- 
cer*  uT  the  chnrdt,  R  retained  U«  bold  upon  the  eccMaatlul 
wrvlcGi. 

Hy  a  compariMn  of  the  apedmene  of  the  aHemale  rhani,  which 
■bound  in  our  Utur^.wtlh  the  choral  pnclirea  of  the  Jew)  aud 
early  L'hiiMiana,  the  mind  It  (truck  whli  nomeroua  coincidence) 
exitting  bctwcvnthcm,aU  demunitratlve  of  the  high  regard  paid  to 
antiqofiy^^and  the  rare  with  which  It)  monuinenl)  heve  been  pre- 
acrvrd.  The  cathedral  chanting  of  Ihe  clinreh  of  England  |ioaK«  -) 
almoat  vttn  Eharacteriitie  of  Ihe  JewUh  rouaic,  and  variea  only 
111  Iti  aiulclUBf  the  ucwo  dBipUdljr  or  UMandHttntDdalimntM 


■bonndlngstom  oTmadem  haraMtnlea.  It  mi*  ■«tbo«atai(ereMlBS 
to  enumerate  a  few  inauiKe*  of  geneial  TceemCltMe. 

1.  In  the  temple  aerricc  tlicre  were  two  preei>nti>r«,(nie  for  each 
band  of  alngera,  who  were  appoinled  tocomiuenDa  and  direct  th« 
othera. 

i.  They  teem  to  have  had  not  only  aindng  men.  bnl  ringing  bnya. 

R.  -  The  ilnBcn  wen  (cnerall;/ LeTllea.  and  al«»l  In  the  dnki 
while  they  (angi  and  the  tinging  boya,"  a*  Dcdfiird  (uppoaea, 
-  aUiod  directly  under  them." 

4.  The  alngi'n  and  Imya  were  divlilod  Inl"  two  band",  itandlng  op- 
poalle  eai:h  other.  Their  placet  were  delennineil  by  loll  "ward 
againil  ward,  aa  well  the  XDall  ■>  the  great,  the  teacher  a*  tba 
tchoUr," 

i.  'i'he*  antwered  one  another  I  "and  Ihercfure,"  at  Bedfhrd  tart, 
**  It  i)  very  probable  that  oncafaleianfWMreiae  of  a  paalm.aod  the 
other  tide  aung  the  nUier.** 

GL  It  may  lie  added,  that  the  eingen  dletded  each  pMdm  Into  three 
part),  making  lung  pautea,  during  which  the  Iruniprti  tnundrd  and 
Ihe  jieople  worahippedi  tu  wliicli  the  (yini'honira  and  other  Iriatru- 
menlal  moTemenla  in  our  anthnnt  mar  liear  tame  analogy, 

CIIANTEKKES,  (F.J  Certain  FroTcncal  aingen  of  tong)  and 
ballad  a. 

Cll.\\TOR.or  CI{AT*XTOR  A  pennn  who  ainealn  the  choir  nf 
a  cathedral.  HL  Gregory  Hot  inatiluted  Ihn  offin-of  chBnt'pr»,eivr*. 
ing  theni  Into  ■  tHHiy,  called  Ivbata  (Vutfor-Nm,  ilnngh  Anaau-iua 
levnit  to  attribute  thdr  riae  to  Tope  Hilary,  who  lived  a  hundred 
yean  hrflire  Gregsry.  But  tlie  word  It  olnolrte  in  thia  tente,and 
Inateed  thereof  we  iiae  the  word  rhorittrr  or  Itairr. 

CUANTHIES.  CerUIn  relLpoii)  Inatltutiun*  of  the  Romlah 
ebarch.  endowed  Ihr  theparHcular  porniiar  of  einaing  mtmnfnr  Ih* 
•oula  of  the  Ibnnden.  Tbete  ntpentinnoa  ntahh^hmenu.  loeethar 
with  Ibow  of  Itw  chapeli.  were  gmnlcd  to  Henry  %UU  liy  Ihe  Paiw 
Uament,  In  IM&  and  were  diawlTed  by  a  atatule  of  FdWard  %  I. 

CHANTS  KUVAL.  Certain  lyric*  wrilten  on  lofty  lultfecli, and 
mueh  u»ed  in  ihc  earlv  tlinea  of  French  pncey. 

CHANTRY  PRIESTH.  Thoae  atlpendlarT  prleab^wboai  pMtio- 
nlar  oBlre  it  waa  In  ling  the  man  In  the  chiintrlH. 

CHANT  EH  I80N.  (!''.)  The  name  Ibnnerly  el*en  to  B  ipMlM 
of  chant,  or  paalmotly,  conalHIng  only  of  two  eaundt.  Manjr  tt- 
lifhiu)  order*  adopted  thia  chant,  and  eome  had  n,t  other. 

CfI.\NTSIiRLELIVIiE.  Antxpreartaii,tu>«hkhtbaFMDeh 
mean  )»methlng  mora  than  afapAv  o'*'9»^  Itlmpuea  the  eompn*. 
Inr  apart  upon  ■eelii8on^thBdHuit,areaalo.ftrwM,OB  whidiltis 
lobe  [auniled. 

CHAOS,  A  rude  and  shftpclcss  maas  of  mat- 
ter) and  confusod  osticmblnge  of  moctivc  (jlcmentS) 
which.  88  the  poets  suppose,  preflxlttcd  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  and  from  which  the  uiuTCrse 
was  fonnod  hy  the  hand  and  pown  of  a  superior 
being.  Chaos  waa  deooed  by  some  as  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  godfl,  and  inTokcd  as  one  of  the  in- 
fernal doitie).  A  good  representation  of  Chaos 
may  he  found  in  the  oxchoatial  introductioii  to 
Haydn's  "  Creation." 

CHAEACTER.  A  general  name  for  any 
musical  Bign.  The  note,  the  brace,  the  bar,  and 
the  marks  of  time,  as  well  as  thoac  which  denote 
the  Bharp,  the  flat,  the  natural,  the  shake,  the 
turn,  the  beat,  the  crcsccudo,  and  the  diminuen- 
do, SiC,  kc,  arc  all  characters.  Tlie  ancient 
Greeks  used  letters  instead  of  notos  for  thdr 
chimcteni  of  pitch ;  aud  the  Latins,  after  than* 
adopted  the  same  method. 

CtlARACTERS.  Thedeli«tof OnldnVnotaiiaitwMlntiraM- 
died  bj  Jutin  do  Murh.  an  advocate  of  Ihe  narliainant  of  nub,  ia 
the  fuarteentn  century,  by  the  lAventlnn  of  cctMa  chanrtm,  or 
iiotci,lvwliidi  the  diltertat  timet  migtMbtcanuDodaMirirexptaiied. 

TheMchmcb^rt  cnn<>li<ti^d  of  the  Naxima^ot  I^rgt,  \  ,\ 

Hltial  In  dnratiiin  to  fuar  brvrcg ; 
The  Lont,  wiutU  to  Ibar  lemibrevM ; 


The  Srivt,  equal  to  ftinr  mlnhu ; 
The  tkmibrtve.  cqtial  to  two  mlnfaiu; 
Tbe  JIfrnim,  equal  to  two  semi-iBlDlina,  WCTotdwts;  (9 
The  Craidut,  eqtwl  to  two  duomu,  or  (naven;  f 
Tba  Quafrr;  0 

and,  ill  processor  time,  ^ 
The  Stmigtiae^  and  DtmUrmiqtiarer, 

dimlnUhiiii;  fn  value  by  Uio  sumc  proportion. 

In  England  and  Gcrmanv  the  nntrs  hk  named  after  the 
seven  Ivcurrs,  A,  I),  0,  U,  K,  (,  0.  The  only  dlOervDM  1*  that 
tlie  QcrmanH  apply  the  letter  B  to  B  Ou  onl;,  and  call  our 
B  natural,  II. 

In  Italy  and  France  tho  notes  arc  niuned  la,  rI,  do,  n,  mi, 
b,  sol,  eorrespnnding  to  oar  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,U. 

Tbene  notdi  may  be  natural,  'harp,  or  flat,  and  orcaidon- 
nlly  even  double  sharp,  or  double  fut.  Tliut  wv  baTC  0 
natural,  C  abarp,  <J  flat,  and,  at  llmee,  C  double  sharp,  and 
C  double  flat.  In  Frvoco  and  Italy  tb«M  note*  would  n- 
■pccUTely  be  called  i/eNa<t»U<,rfoa<(ze,t/«6emeJ,  rferfMWt 
ditxt,  do  doubts  bmol,  fto.  The  Ctaanaiis  add  to  tfaa  iMUr 
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lAkli  li  tufJ  to  denomiiMite  the  niHe  In  in  iwtiml  atets,  m, 
Mbcn  it  It  to  be  DiHdo  i.^uiji,  aiul  tii,Jt\>enJltU;  thuf, 

U  shnrp      In  called  ei$. 

C  tut  "  ttt. 

C  (bmhle  abitrp  "  taei*. 
—  C  duuble  flat  uttn. 


The  Staff,  on  vhlch  tbe  notM  an  writ- 
ten ;  n\th  Lf^r-llnea,  [Irkwn  ahon  or 
_I  bclavr  thH  stall,   to  auppl;  Mlditlonkl 
placid  for  tho  notes. 


m 


■aeh  not*  lioa  It*  corretpoodlng  rtu ;  as, 
->  Brtr^e  rtil,  or 
two  bais  In  pur 
—  any  tlnw. 


I\  SfmibrtTtfttl,trgatn- 
■iljr  &  ftlDgle  bar  raat. 


JUiiilin.    Crolthtt.  Quavtr.  Stmiqtiave/ ,  Detnisemiguay.rr. 


^^^^ 


Rota  iB>7  be  dotted  or  doublj  dotted,  like  tho  notea  whkli 
ttary  tcpreiwiit. 

Kotc*  are  Mmetimea  dlrided  Into  8,5. 7t  Bt  ■4*>*'9'>'^ 
luataad  of  2,  4,  or  8,  aa  U  iMoal ;  In  tbia  naa,  Um  number  of 
parte  la  ciprewcd  by  a  fignre,  and  a  eumd  llaa  li  dnwB 
onrltjibui:  YTTT 

JfarAa  of  TmurotUiiM  or  AUenaioit  of  Uk*  pitch  ^  tht 

Naiuial  floua. 

j^nadiarp.  j^Ttaefht.  ^  The  n&tnral.  K  Doable  aliarp. 
yifVoabU  Dal. 

XlTT  BarHne^  dhMtngaiaovaaieBtlato  nnall  equal  por- 
III  tkinaoraimtkni. 


Single  Aharp  after 
"  a  double  aharp. 


Single  flat  after 
a  doable  flat. 


^  twelve  qiMTCn 

i  nliM  ciotebeU 
I  nine  ■iva'rgii 
^  aloe  Mmlquvoi 


Indkatea  two  minima  or  Ibiir  crotcbeta  In  earb  bar. 
I  two  oMdwU  In  eadi  bar. 

1  timaailahu  " 
J  tfaRsantobati  ■< 

2  tbrecqttaToa  " 

I  aU  erotcbeti  " 

j  alxiinaTen  ** 

OUur  Chanuten  nffeai*f  Ik*  AvotiM  if  the  NaUt. 
„^.^  A  himi  or  tU,  whkb  eaaneetf  two  or  mon  notM  at  the 

nme  name  into  one  longer  note. 
—  A  pmM,  wbieb  lengiheoa  at  wUl  tbe  dnntlon  of  ■  note 
QT  n»t. 

CImatUn  utdiMing  Uu  various  dtgnet  t>f  Loud  and  Sejt. 
m  tig"'**"  mezzo,  a  medium  or  middle  aocuid. 
f      ■■     pkmo,  a  toft  aonnd. 
/      ■*     /ort«,a  loodor  itiuignnnd. 
pp    "     fianijii'mo,  aoftorthuijriaMOtTCtagDodtndlble 
aoand. 

"     fonittimo,  atrongn  than  forte,  but  ttot  ao  load 

as  to  drsenence  into  a  acrram. 
Indlcatea  a  ereurndo,  or  gnuloal  Increaae  of  tot»> 
Indicatea  a  dtrrttctmlo,  or  gradual  decrenaa. 

iudlCHte*  flrxt  a  creacenik.  and  then  m  decreacando. 

lodicatea  fltat  a  deerMceudo,  and  then  a  creacendo. 

Mark*  of  Aeteni  and  E^rettton. 
^  V  A  T  2  Indleal*  a  atreaa  or  martted  accutt  on  an; 
,.  ilagle  not*  or  ebmrd.  Ttie  abbrerUtlocia  rf,  a/i  O^i 

oreven/oreradiigleaDt^arealaonMd  nitaeaanw 
purpote. 

1 1 1 1    Daahea,  Indicate  notea  atmck  *erj  abort,  or  lUueato; 

that  b,  not  held  tbelr  tnU  value. 
•  •  •  •    Dote,  nocct  atiuck  abort,  bat  not  In  ao  mariced  a  w^ 
aa  tbe  preceding. 

CarTM  and  dota.  If oU«  aUU  Imi  ataeeato 
Slur,  or  legato  maik. 

Graeu. 

Jor^lndleatMUieappogglatnra,wbellMtnpeilworbiftrlor. 
M  Ivm*     2  Innrtvd  tun. 


MTora  with  tbe  note  bekw 
4    made  aharp. 


^  Turn  with  tbe  note 

above  made  flat.  ii 

fT,orlr'»Albake.  »>w»'TlbnUaDordaHd»kB. 

i  Inaeate*  that  UwehordbaflmwUeh  It  la  placed  mart  iM 

'      ■nrlnklMt  nr  ara#nla-Ad. 


.aprlnkled  or  irpegglo-ad. 

CkaraettTsiued  to  srpatale  a  Movrment  into  its  eotnpontnt 
parts  or  ttraiju,  Marks  of  Brpttition,  ^c. 

niDoublp  bar,  with  rD^Donble  bar,  with 
'ft  *  "P^^'t'^n  of  tbe  III  *  >  repetli  Ion  of  the 
IXprce«Ulngatraln.     lU  following  atralti. 


Donbln 
bar. 


# 


Dooble  bar,  with 
m  repetltloci  of  (be 
■tram  on  each  afaie. 


TndlMtea  the  atiala 
wbleh  In  to  eooclnde 
(be  piece. 


Hath*  of  Pututuatimt^  or  Wnphm. 
^  iBdleateiajnkroM,  or  Incomplete  Bindndldw. 
[  Indlrataaawnt0»,oreompMi>bntnetindependeBtldca. 

O  Indlratn  n^arierf,  or  eomplato  and  independent  mmdeal 
lenteoMi 

Theordlnairmaikaofpanetuatlmi ,  1 1  .anompl^adltr 
lome  compoicn  Ibr  a  aimllar  porpoee. 

MfsetBaataia  Charatters. 

{A  hratt,  niwd  to  ronncet  two  or  more  atoA  tAgatbar  hi 
piawMbrta,  haip  and  organ  mnide,  or  In  aeoiM. 

ha.,  mark  tbe  appUntton  of  Uaelael'a  Hetronome. 
* 


B  .  Are  met  with  In  plano-fbrte  mnale,  to  Indi- 
cate the  use  of  tbe  pedala. 
Tho  direet ;  It  la  pl&ced  upon  the  lame  line  or  apace  u 
thu  uot«  which  begins  tlu  next  atalf. 
r~i   1  Are  often  met  with  In  violin  mufic,  tho  fbnuer  to 
Indicate  a  datpn,  and  Uie  Inttar  an  ap,  bow. 

CIIARiVCTER  OF  KEYS.  Most  of  those 
writers  who  have  brought  forward  irregular  lyr- 
tems  of  tcmperamciit,  or  euch  whereui  an  iuvari- 
able  law  is  not  observed  in  tho  temperament  of 
the  different  concords,  as  for  as  the  scale  or  the 
number  of  notes  in  an  octavo  will  admit,  have 
insisted  much  on  the  advantages  of  what  they 
call  tho  peculiar  character  of  certain  keys,  nriaiiig 
from  the  rariod  and  very  considerable  degrees  of 
imperfection  in  tbe  principal  concords  of  such 
keys.  From  all  wo  have  read  or  heard,  we  are 
disposed  entirely  to  disregard  tho  character  of 
keys  derived  from  their  imperfections,  and  to  con- 
tend  that  nothing  seems  wanting  to  heighten  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  modulation,  skili'uUy  con- 
ducted, on  regular  tempered  scalm,  and  where 
the  different  ke>'3  are  exactly  alike  tempered,  as  on  D. 
Loeaclunan'8  instruments  with  twcuty-four  strings 
or  pipca  in  each  octave,  or  by  able  aingera  or  viohn 
players,  who  use  no  tempered  harmonies  what- 
ever; tiiis  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  such  as 
heor  oi^^H,  where  every  harmony  is  given  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  yet  nothing  secma  wanting  in 
the  effect  of  its  modulations,  or  of  the  pieces 
performed  in  different  keys.  See  Echabmokio 
Oboam. 

CHATZOZERAH.  The  straight  trumpet,  and 
in  this  differing  from  the  shophar.  lliese  instru- 
ments were  made  of  pure  btnten  silver,  by  order 
of  Mone?,  who  hod  bom  directed  by  God  now  to 
moke  them. 

CnANDOSCHKIN.  A  Russian  violinist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument ;  some  of  his  works 
were  published  at  Petersburg  in  1795  and  1796. 

CHAPELLE,  PIERRE  DAVID  AUGUSTIN. 
A  French  violhiist  and  dramatic  comi>oscr,  be- 
tween the  years  1785  and  1795.  He  was  bran  at 
Rouen  in  1766. 
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CHAPPLE,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Crcditon, 
in  Devonshire,  in  1775-  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
months  he  vaa  attacked  with  the  natural  email 
pox,  which  deprived  him  of  sight  Ai  soon  as  he 
could  reach  the  distances  on  a  violin,  he  began  to 
take  lessons  on  that  infltrumeot.  At  about  fifteen 
yeaxa  of  ago  he  commenced  tho  piano-forte, 
under  Barnes  of  Crcditon,  who  learned  of  Thomas, 
»  pupil  of  Stanley ;  all  tiicso  three  organistR  were 
blind.  Chappie  "had  also  with  him  two  young 
men  as  pupils,  who  were  bUnd.  Ue  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Ashburton  in  the  year  1795. 
Hifl  publicattoas  consist  of  "Sonatas  for  tho  Piano- 
Forte  with  Violin,  Songs,  Anthems,  &c." 

CHARDE,  JOANNES.  Professor  of  muac  at 
Oxford  in  1618. 

CHARDINL  or  CH  AEDIN.  was  bom  at  Rouen, 
and  entered  as  tenor  oingor  at  theGiwul  Opera  at 
Paris,  about  the  year  1780.  Chardini  composed 
also  an  oistoiio,  called  "La  Jtetow  de  TdM,"  and 
soreral  opoas.   Ho  died  young,  in  1700. 

CHARLES  y.  was  entertained  ot  his  meals 
vith  muaie and  even  in  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy, 
mnsic  was  considered  the  best  rc^e  that  could 
he  given  to  any  diiitinguiflhed  indiridual.  After 
his  abdication  he  often  retired  to  an  apartment 
near  the  high  altar,  where  he  sung  and  beat  the 
time  during  the  peiformance  of  mass.  If  any  of 
his  singers  sung  out  of  time  or  tune,  he  could  be 
overboard  calling  them  names,  as  "  red-headed 
blockhead,"  &c.  A  composer  of  Seville  presented 
lum  a  book  of  motcta  and  maaec:),  and  upon  one 
of  them  being  peribrmod  as  a  specimen,  he  called 
to  his  contcssor,  and  siUd,  "See  what  a  thief, 
what  B  plogiariiit,  is  this  scoundrel !  Why,  this 
pasuago  is  taken  from  one  composer,  and  that 
from  another,"  naming  the  composers  as  he  went 
ou.  The  astonishment  of  the  Edngers,  who  had 
not  before  ohaervod  the  plagiarism  of  the  pre- 
tended compose,  may  be  imagined.  He  selected 
about  fifteen  Man,  who  were  good  singern,  for 
his  choir,  and  if  one  ever  sang  wrong,  he  would 
cT}'  out  and  mark  him.  lie  would  allow  uo  sing- 
ers but  those  of  some  religious  order  in  his  choir. 
One  day,  a  layman  with  a  contralto  voice  sang  a 
part  well,  hat  all  the  thaiiku  he  got  for  his  pains 
wau  an  order  Irom  Charlcd  to  leave,  or  to  hold 
his  tongue. 

CH.UIPENTIEII.  MAKC  ANTOINE,  was 
Rupcriutcndcnt  of  the  muttic  of  tho  Duke  of  Or- 
Icnun,  and  his  instructor  in  the  art  of  musical 
composition.  He  has  left  several  operas,  one  of 
which,  viz.,  his  " M6d£e"  was  in  its  time  highly 
celebrated.  He  composed  another,  called  "  Pki- 
tomilr,"  which  wos  thrice  represented  in  the 
Palab  ItoyaL  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
composed  part  of  it,  would  not  sufler  it  to  be 
pubUahed.   Chaqwnticr  diod  at  Paris  in  1704. 

CHARPENTIER,  J.  J.  BEAUVARLM",  was 
bom  at  Abbcvillo  in  1730.  Ue  woa  an  organist  at 
Paris,  and  published  much  sacred  music  up  to 
the  time  of  the  French  zerolution.  He  diod  in 
1774. 

CHARPENTIER,  J.  M.  BE.A.UVARLET,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Lj'ons  in  1766.  In 
the  year  1789,  he  was  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  at  Paris.  He  published  some  masses 
anangod  lor  the  piano-forte,  also  a  work  entitled 

ThS>rie  cTOiyw,"  between  the  yceis  1796  and 
ISOO. 


CHARTRAIN.  A  Ftench  Tiolinist  and  com- 
poser for  his  inBtrumcnt  at  Paris,  about  tho  year 
1780. 

CHASSmON,  PIERRE  MATTHIEU  MAR- 
TIN DE.  -Author  of  a  work  on  dramatic  music, 
published  at  Paris  in  17dl. 

CHASSE.  (F.)  Tho  name  applied  to  buj 
instrumental  compowtion  written  in  imitation  of 
hunting  music. 

CHASTELLUX,  LE  MAUQFIS.  A  French 
writer  on  the  subject  of  music.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1788.  Ho  «TOto  "  EsMai  aur  tVnim  de  la 
Poisie  etdela  Muaique,"  Paris,  1765. 

CHAHVET,  P.,  a  blind  organist  at  Patia, 
composed  some  songs,  ftc,  about  tlio  year  1798. 

CHATJVET,  LE  lEUNE,  C.  R.,  jnobably  tiia 
son  of  the  preceding,  publi^ied  some  jaano-fixte 
music  at  Paris  in  1803. 

CHECCI,  KENE,  published  some  flute  musio 
at  Augsburg  in  1798. 

CHE.  An  Italian  pn^wsition,  ugnif^in^  than  ; 
as,  Poco  pifi  CUE  alltgntto.  A  Ihtle  quicker  tAtm 
allegretto. 

CHELYS.  An  ancient  strii^ed  itistmment, 
resembling  tho  harp.  By  some  authors  it  has 
been  described  as  originally  formed  of  a  shell 
found  in  the  Nile  at  low  water ;  and  Ha  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Mercury. 

CHELLERI.  FORTUNATO,  was  bom  at  Par- 
ma  in  1668-  Ho  was  a  celebrated  dramatic  com- 
poser ;  his  first  opera  met  with  much  success  at 
Placcnza,  in  1707'  After  this  he  travelled  for 
three  years  !n  Spain,  and,  on  his  return  to  Italy, 
composed  nuinv  operas ;  he  was  then  invited  by 
tho  Bishop  of  \Vurtzburg  to  go  into  Germany, 
where  he  remained  till  the  year  1726,  which  he 
spent  iu  England,  publishing  there  a  set  of  can- 
tatas, and  being  received  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Acadfnny  of  Mw>ic.  His  next  journey  was  to 
Sweden,  where  ho  xemained  foor  or  five  ^ ears, 
afterwards  retiring  to  Cassel*  where  he  died  luQie 
year  1757. 

CHEN^VKP,  N.    A  celebrated  ringer  at  the 

ThiAtro  Feydeau  at  Paris.  Ho  was  a  vidon- 
cello  pupil  of  Duport,  and  an  excellent  per- 
former on -that  instrument. 

CHEXIE,  IiIARIE  PIERRE,  was  bom  at 
Parisiul773;  ho  was  professor  of  tho  double  baas 
at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  has  composed  several 
masses,  also  BOTcral  romances. 

CHEROX.  A  French  composer  for  the  flute 
about  tho  year  1720 ;  ho  also  composed  some 
motets. 

CHERtmiNI,  MARIA  LUIGI  ZENOBIO 
SAI>VATOK,  was  bom  at  Florence,  September 
8,  1760,  and  commenced  the  study  of  compo- 
sition in  1769.  Ilia  first  masters  irare  Barfauo- 
meo  and  Aleasandro  Fdioo,  ftOSanx  and  eon.  At 
tiie  a^  of  thirteen  he  wrote  a  mass,  which  gava 
promise  of  the  fine  musical  endowments  he  sub- 
sequently realized.  From  that  time  till  1778,  he 
produced  a  great  number  and  variety  of  pieces 
lor  the  theatre  and  the  church,  which  continual- 
ly met  with  high  approval,  and  extended  his 
reputation.  Meanwhile  the  young  artist,  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge^  and  ambitioaa  of  hfghar 
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attempts  than  he  had  yet  found  opportuoity  for, 
grew  weary  of  the  limits  of  his  native  town,  and 
during  fourToats  studied  under  8arti,  at  Bologna. 
It  was  to  thifl  course  of  study  that  he  owed  hia 
scientiflc  acqnireraent  and  surpassing  knowledge 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  simple  purity  of  etylo, 
which  form  the  distinctire  s^  of  hia  admirable 
talent.  Cherubiui  was  not  rich,  and  found  but 
one  way  of  pa)-ing  for  the  excellent  lessons  he  re- 
ceived :  this  was,  to  make  his  master  profit  by  the 
scimce  he  imparted.  Sarti  waa  at  that  period  so 
much  in  roqncnt  throughout  Italy,  that  lio  found 
it  impracticable  to  supply  the  numerous  and 
valuable  demands  mode  upon  hit  talent ;  he  was 
there  ore  fortnnate  in  meeting  with  a  disciple  of 
Cherubini's  gcniun,  who,  carclciis  of  all  but  the 
perfei-tiou  of  his  ait,  was  willing  to  devote  his 
own  budding  excellence  to  the  glory  of  his  mas- 
ter. Some  ot  Sarti's  most  colelmtcd  operas,  pro- 
duced during  the  aojoam  of  I'herubiui  in  Lo- 
logna,  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  the 
master  to  have  been  almost  entirely  the  progeny 
of  the  pupiL  Two  of  th««!  are  recorded :  *'  Achil' 
le  in  iiciro,"  and  "  GiuUo  Sa/iino; "  the  latter  of 
which  Cherubini  aftcrmtrda  recompoecd  in  Lon- 
don. In  1784,  Cherubini  was  engaged  by  the 
manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  in  London,  where 
he  producod  two  very  successful  works,  '<  £m 
FiiUa  PriiKipetaa,"  and  "  GivUo  Sabino."  From 
London  he  went  to  Paris,  with  the  intention  to 
fix  himself.  In  1 788,  he  made  a  short  tour  in  his 
natiTe  countrv,  which  be  never  reriaitad.  Dur- 
ing this  visit,  ho  produced  an  opera  on  the  sulgect 
of  "  Iphigenia  in  Autuia,"  at  the  theatre  of  Turin. 
His  Brut  opera  given  to  France  was  produced  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  and  met  but  a  cool  reception, 
in  consequence  of  the  expectations  raised  by  an 
announced  posthumous  work  of  Yogel  on  the 
same  subject,  "  Detmphoim,"  which,  however, 
proved  a  lailure,  and  ChemUni'a  opera  was  ad- 
mitted, though  then  too  late,  to  have  merited  the 
prcfeieQce ;  the  ovrature  of  Vogel  alone  surviTcs. 
I>uring  the  following  jeaxs,  Cherubini  contented 
himself  with  compoemg  a  vast  number  of  mor- 
coamx,  which  were  introduced  into  the  operas  given 
by  an  excellent  Italian  company  in  Paris,  whose 
rehearsals  he  superintended,  and  whose  perform- 
ances  he  directed,  with  indelatigable  care  and 
succosB.  An  op«a  entitled  "  Koueaurgt,"  which 
was  on  the  point  of  b^g  represented  at  the  Fcy- 
deau  Theatre,  (Opera  Comique,)  was  interrupted 
by  the  troublei)  which  succeeded  the  memorable 
loth  of  August.  lie  produced  at  the  some 
theatre,  in  1791.  his  "  Lodoulm,"  the  succeaa  of 
which  was  eclipsed  by  KroiUiex's  more  popular 
opera  of  the  flame  name^p^ormed  at  the  theatre 
ti  &c  Italian  Comedy.  In  1794,  he  brought  out 
"  Biaa"  of  which  the  beautiful  introduction  is 
well  remembered;  in  1797,  his  "Midie,"  the 
style  of  which  is  noblo  and  severe ;  in  this  opera, 
Madame  Scio  attained  a  ^ost  celebrity,  and  we 
find  it  i^Mmading  in  bcantiea  td  the  vwy  highest 
mder.  In  1798, he  produced  "i^'lliKgi/farM  i^Mtii- 
fftmte,"  o(  which  the  orerture,  (a  chef  ttmterv,)  and 
an  oxqnisite  txio,  retain  their  popularity  undi- 
minished. It  was  in  1800  that  "  Lei  Deux  Jour- 
nint,"  appeared,  with  a  succeita  perfectly  colosaal ; 
this  cluuming  opera  is  too  well  known  to  every 
amateur  to  imed  the  indexing  of  a  single  moreMti. 
In  1801  he  was  deputed  by  the  AnUHwA  dm  Beaux 
Art*  to  presont  to  Haydn  the  medal  which  thc^ 


atcly  after  the  first  performance  of  the  «  Seasons." 
In  1803  "  Anaereon  "  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  is  replete  with  well-known  delu^ua 
pieces ;  and  at  the  same  theatre,  in  1804,  the  cel- 
ebrated ballet  "Aehiib  A  &ynM."  Cherubini's 
success  in  Paris  now  mioundcd  in  Germany, 
whither  he  was  invited  in  180o,  and  where  ho 
produced  his  opera  of  "  Famaka,"  at  the  Imperi- 
al Theatre  at  Vienna;  scvera]  pieces  &om  the 
"  Koucourpi,"  which  had  not  hitherto  been  heard, 
bein^  BucccssfuUj  readapted  in  this  openu 
I>uiing  this  sojourn,  all  his  most  favorite 
works  became  popularized  in  Germany.  In 
1809  hLi  opera  of  "  PygmtUion  "  wai  produced  at 
the  Thidire  ilet  Tuileriet ;  in  1810  "  U  Cretcendo  " 
at  the  Thidire  Feydeau;  this  was  a  one-act  ope- 
retta, of  which  one  air  and  a  duet  are  alone  re- 
membered. In  1813  his  opera  "ZiMMA^n>nijw<  " 
was  triumphantly  given  at  VAcmUmie;  but  its 
pxtnnitting  career  was  intonpted  br  the  news  of 
the  fatal  disa^ers  at  Moscow.  Up  to  this  mo- 
ment, dortpitc  his  immense  reputation,  Cherubini 
had  enjoyed  no  public  distinction ;  he  was  not  in 
&4cGm  with  NBiioleon,  who  could  not  pardon  tho 
countryman  of  Cimarosa  (with  whose  music  the 
emperor  was  delighted  even  to  intoxication)  for 
what  flccmiid  to  him  the  heresy  of  writing  in  the 
German  school ;  the  hoiiora  and  emelmnents 
lai-iuhcd  upon  Paisiello  and  Faer  were  an  indi- 
rect reproach  on  Clierubiai,  who  disdained  to 
make  his  talent  subservient  to  any  master.  With 
the  exception  of  "  Lm  dsiu  JotmUet,"  tho  works 
of  Cherubini  were  far  more  popularly  known 
throughout  Gcnnany  than  in  France ;  and  though 
the  impinial  domination  was  iniiexible,  yet  no 
steps  were  taken  to  remunerate  Cherubini  for  the 
frequent  execution  of  his  works  in  Vi^mna  and 
Berlin.  Cherubini  had  no  other  resource  but  the 
cmolumenta  of  hb  idBce  of  injector  of  the 
Contervatoirtt  which  he  hdd  frcau  its  establi^- 
meut  in  179» ;  but  his  glory  consoled  him  for  the 
rigors  of  his  fortune,  imtU  the  Bourbon  resto- 
ration opened  a  richer  prospect  before  him.  In 
1815  he  revisited  London  by  .the  invitation  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  fwoduced  a  sym- 
phony and  other  successful  pieces  at  their  con- 
certs of  that  season.  Named  superintendent  of 
music  to  the  king,  a  station  lost  enjoyed  by  Mar- 
tini, he  ardently  gave  himself  -up  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  style  of  composition  to  which  he  had 
long  been  affectionately  devoted,  and  in  which 
he  had  already  signalized  hiioBclf  by  the  publi- 
cation  of  his  beautiful  mass  for  three  voices,  his 
"  Grand  Bcqmem,"  his  "  Me*te  du  taere  ;  "  and  a 
crowd  of  works  of  the  same  charactra,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  her^  now  followed  in  rapid 
succc^s.<«ion.  The  Institute  now  opened  its  doors; 
the  Legion  of  Honor  enrolled  him  among  its 
members ;  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Michael ;  iu  fine,  justice  was  at  length  accorded  to 
him.  In  1821  he  coopeiated  with  Boiddieu, 
Berton,  and  Xrontaer  in  the  {nodnctimi  of  a 
*•  Piiee  da  CireonaUmee,"  an  oecaabn  ot  the  birth 
of  die  Duke  de  Bourdeanx,  one  of  hia  choruses 
in  which,  '*  Dors  nobl«  enfmt/'  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. Ill  1822  ho  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Cormrraioire,  a  function  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  till  the  3d  of  February  1842.  The 
rerolnticm  of  July  dqnivcd  Cherubini  of  his  of- 
fice of  director  of  tho  King's  Chapel,  and  did  a 
&t«l  it^ury  to  the  art,  by  destroying;  one  of  the 


lad  eimnd  to  he  ■truck  in  hia  homx,  immsdi-  ^  fineet  sdkoola  Uiat  had  ever  existed  lor  the  oom- 
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Cition  and  execution  of  sacred  mnnc  Chera- 
i  jurw  recommenced  his  dramatic  career,  in 
1832,  in  an  opera  celled  "  La  SlarquUe  de  Briiiril- 
U^r»."  The  introduction  is  remarkable  for  a 
vigor  and  fiprightlincsa  perfectly  juTcnilc.  In 
1833  he  produced  hii  "  AH  Baba,"  in  four  acts, 


him  bnt  in  terms  of  aflbctionatc  adoration.  Cher- 
ubim returned  irith  no  less  warmth  and  constan- 
cy the  lore  of  his  scholars ;  above  all,  he  was 
attached  to  M.  Haldry,  whom  he  comiidered  as  a 
son.  The  sensations  one  experienced  on  ap- 
jooaching  Chcrubini  were  difficult  to  describe. 


in  vhich  he  incorporated  a  few  of  the  pieces  1  and  even  to  comprcJieud ;  thevener^oninqiued 


from  the  unacted  **  Kmuxnirgi  "  whicli  had  not 
found  a  place  in  "  Fmitka ; "  there  ia  an  admi- 
rable trio  de  dormeurt  in  thU  opera,  and  several 
other  charming  monxaux,  the  merits  of  which 
were  neutralized  by  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
libretto.  At  the  age  of  seventy-three,  Chraubini 
had  put  forth  all  the  nerve  of  his  youth,  the  pol- 
i±ih  of  his  prime,  and  the  matunty  of  his  age. 
gathered  into  one  bouquet ;  and  it  wa5  but  too 
truly  Raid  of  the  French  at  the  time,  and  has  been 
but  too  justly  repeated,  "Inffrat  Ptihlir,"  Germa- 
ny, however,  retributed  Cherubim  for  the  coldne=B 
of  France;  '*  itoto"  had  a  va^t success,  and  Li 
yet  a  stock  piece  in  all  the  principal  operatic 
theatres  on  the  other  side  of  the  lUune.  lu  I83d, 
some  impediment  having  arisen  to  the  execution 
of  Cherubini's  Grand  Requiem  at  the  funeral  of 
Eoicldicu.  in  con»equcnce  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  having  forbidden  the  employment  of 
female  voices  in  the  sravice  of  the  church,  Chcr- 
ubini undertook  to  compose  a  Ilcquiem  for  male 
voices  only,  which  he  published  in  1836,  being 
then  at  the  advanced  ago  of  seventy-six.  litis 
was  hit  la»t  composition,  and  though  perhaps,  as 
a  whole,  inferior  to  his  first  Itcquicm,  it  contains 
several  very  remarkable  portions ;  it  bns  been 
frequently  repeated,  and  received  its  final  glorj- 
from  being  chosen  to  form  the  musical  rite  of  its 
distinguished  author.  In  this  brief  notice  it  has 
been  imposriible  to  detail  more  than  the  titles  of 
his  moat  celebrated  works ;  it  would  occupy  &r 
more  space,  and  require  far  more  consideration, 
to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  this  extraordinary  man 
by  any  analysis  of  his  moritfl  as  a  dramatic 
and  sacred  composer ;  bo  it  sufficient  to  awaken 
the  gratitude  of  musicians  and  of  the  public  for 
the  inceiwant  and  lasting  service  he  rendered  by 
hia  lessons  as  a  professor  of  composition,  from 
1799  to  1322,  and  as  dixect<N:  of  the  Coiaertatoire 
from  that  time  till  nearly  the  day  o£  his  death. 
AmongHt  his  numerous  pupils,  the  names  of 
Boieldieu,  Auber,  Carafa,  Hslfevy,  Ixfbome,  Bat- 
ton,  Zimmerman,  and  Kuhu  may  bo  cited  ats 
forniiug  the  most  triumphant  eulogy  of  liis  tal- 
ent as  a  groat  mastrar  of  his  art.  Fiiuuly,  amoutb 
previous  to  his  demise,  the  king  inve:<tcd  him 
with  the  grand  cxana  of  the  legion  of  Honor, 
it  being  the  only  time  that  badge  of  distinction 
hnd  over  been  worn  by  a  musician.  He  died 
March  15,  1842.  Chcrubini's  character  as  b 
mau  has  been  differently,  and  more  than  onco 
unjustly,  appreciated ;  extremely  ncrvoun,  abrupt, 
irritable,  and  of  an  absolute  independence,  his 
first  interviews  were  almost  alwaj-s  un&vorablc ; 
but  he  readily  gave  way  to  the  excellence  of  his 
nature,  which  forced  him  to  burst  through  the 
less  flattering  appcarancGe  which  circumstances 
compelled  him  to  assume ;  thus,  notwiihirtuiding 
the  inequality  of  his  humor,  (which  some  have 
said  to  be  always  equal,  because  alirays  choleric,) 
he  was  adored  by  tho:ie  who  surrounded  him ; 
the  veneration  of  his  pupils  almost  amounted  to 
fouatlcL^m.  MM.  Ilalcvy  and  Button  attended 
hifl  last  moments  with  a  prodigal  tenderness,  even 
more  than  filial;  and  Boieldieu  never  spoko  to 


by  his  great  age  and  eminent  talents  was  at 
once  neutralized  by  his  peculiar  demeanor,  and 
the  apparent  egotism  of  his  opinions ;  but  at 
every  instant,  as  one  grew  familiar  with  his  sin- 
gular characteristics,  one  beheld  more  and  more 
Uie  great  and  good  man ;  his  countenance  un- 
curtained itself  his  fine  viniitnal  Bniile  shone 
forth,  and  the  perfect  contourof  his  head  became 
a  model  of  aged  beauty ;  his  convcr^tion  grew 
sweet  as  rich,  hit  native  good  nottire  t-iole  upon 
you  little  by  little,  he  became  companionable  in 
rqiite  of  himself,  his  heart  claimed  rclatiouship 
with  yours,  you  quitted  him  enchanted,  and 
wondering  at  the  sudden  and  different  emotions 
you  had  experienced,  you  felt  that  your  awe  had 
soflened  into  admiration,  that  your  almost  aver- 
(don  had  melted  into  love.  Though  the  style  of 
Cherubini  belongs  more  to  the  German  than  the 
Italian  school,  still  he  cannot  properly  be  placed 
amongst  the  artists  of  the  former ;  yet  his  man- 
ner is  lei^B  Italian  than  that  of  Mozart ;  it  is  purer 
than  that  of  Beethoven ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  chaste 
ancient  atyle  of  Italy,  reCrcshed  and  decorated 
with  the  harmony  of  modem  times.  One  cannot 
help  thinking,  that,  if  Palcstrina  had  survived  to 
these  days,  he  would  have  been  anothra  Cheru- 
bini ;  here  arc  the  same  purity,  the  same  sobriety 
of  proceeding,  the  same  rcsulf),  obtained  by  the 
same  (so  to  speak)  mysterious  means;  fi>r,  to  the 
eye,  thdr  muaic  prcsentB  cwnbinations  of  which 
it  is  imposedblo  to  divine  the  effect,  until  the  exe- 
cution of  it  reveals  the  same  to  the  ear.  Cheru- 
bini is  not  to  be  ranked  with  those  musicians 
whose  labors  have  effected  revolutions  in  the  art 
by  an  entire  tranaformation  of  style.  Contem- 
porary of  Haydn,  of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven,  and 
of  Koasini,  Chcnrubini  seems  to  have  been  placed 
by  nature  amongst  those  great  geniuses  as  a 
moderator  whoso  wlsdtmi  and  iiimuess  was  des- 
tined to  counteract  the  ideality  of  the  satellites 
of  those  luminous  planets ;  as  Keason,  by  the  side 
of  Imagination,  corrects  her  in  her  eccentric  orbit, 
and  fflcu'^j  her  scattered  rays.  The  works  of 
tliLi  master  will  alfniys  serve  as  models,  because, 
wtittcn  on  a  syston  of  exactitude  almost  mathe- 
matical, and  consequentlv  exempt  from  the 
changeable  afiectatious  of  tunc  and  Dashiou,  th(^ 
will  i.urvive  many  a  composition  of  more  startling 
preten:»(xis,  and  which  may  have  reached  a  mder 
renoA\-n  on  its  fir^t  appearance.  If  we  compare 
the  early  works  of  Mozart  with  those  of  Chcro- 
biui,  which  were  written  at  the  muno  epoch,  there 
being  but  four  years'  difference  between  the  peri- 
od of  their  rc!-pcctive  births,  wo  cannot  but  re- 
mark in  the  compositions  of  the  former  cotain 
pasifngc:!  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  taste 
of  the  day,  while  in  the  latter  wo  find  nothing 
to  indioato  the  era  in  which  they  were  written. 
Cherubini  very  rarely  attained  to  much  populari- 
ty ;  his  works  are  generally  of  too  grand  and 
mental  a  conception  to  meet  with  simultaneoui 
appreciation,  and  it  will  be  for  posterity  to  enjoy 
and  reward  what  the  living  world  have  yet  scaice- 
ly  leamod  to  comprehend, 
[llu  above  ia  ihridged  from  an  artiole  wzitten 
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m  week  after  Chembini's  death  liy  the  composer, 
Adolphe  Adam.] 

CTIERUBICAL  HYMN.  A  hymn  of  Rreat 
note  in  tho  early  Chrisrian  thurch.  It  waa  liko- 
wisc  cnlJcd  triaagium,  or  thrice  holy ;  because  its 
form  wa.1  in  these  vordsi  Ifoly,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  hoati,"  ho. 

CHEKUBlXO,  N ICOLO.  An  Italian  compo- 
ser of  sacred  music  in  the  eeronteentii  century. 

CHEST  OF  \10LS.  A  cAof  of  tioU  U  an  old 
expression,  applied  to  a  conceit  or  w<  of  tioIb, 
confiiuting  of  six,  which  were  generally  two 
basac»,  two  tenors,  and  two  trebles,  each  with  six 
striugs.  The  particular  uae  of  a  chest  of  viola 
was  to  ]day  iantasias  in  six  parts.  They  wore, 
however,  varioualy  employed ;  and  together  with 
ahaipaichord,  or  organ,  formed  an  ordinary  band. 

CHEVALBT.  (F.)  The  bridge  of  a  violin, 
tonoi^  or  TicdonccUo,  &c. 

CHEVALIER.  A  compoecr  of  small  dramat- 
ic pieces,  and  actor  at  the  French  Theatre  in 
Hamburg,  in  1796,  1797,  and  1796. 

CnEV.\LIER,  MA  DAME.   Nioco  to  the  foro- 

f Cling,  and  actroHii  at  the  FrPiich  Theatre  in  Ham- 
urg,  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798.  She  was  a 
bc»Lutiful  woman,  an  excellent  actresn,  and  a  very 
pleasing  singer.  From  llamburg  she  went  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  she  was  patronized  by  the 
Emperor  Paul,  and  realized  a  considerable  for- 
tune. On  the  death  of  Paul,  she  waa  sent  &ut  of 
Russia  by  the  government, 

CHEVILLE.  (F.)  The  peg  of  a  violin, 
tenor,  &c. 

CHEVIUEK,  FRANCOIS  ANTOINE.  A 
writer  on  dramatic  music  at  Puis  in  1755.  Ue 
died  in  Holland  in  1760. 

OHL\BIXI,  P.  A  performer  on  tho  harpsi- 
chord, and  composer  of  ItoUaii  operas,  between 
the  years  1739  and  1744. 

CiOAVACCLVINCIiNZO.  A  composer,  bom 
at  Rome  in  1760.  Several  of  his  vocal  works 
were  published  at  Vienna  about  the  year  1799. 
In  ISOl,  he  produced  an  opera  at  Warsaw,  where 
he  fliet  introduced  the  opera  tniffiu  He  cUed  in 
1815. 

CHIAVE.   (L)   A  clef,  or  key.   See  Clef. 

CHIESA.  (1.)  A  church,  a  word  frequently 
U-sed  in  conjiuiction  with  some  other,  to  signify 
that  tho  music  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  in  the 
church  style ;  a^,  sonata  di  chieaa,  a  church  sonnet. 

CniFFllES.  CXphcni,  figures,  in  speak- 

ing of  thorough  bass. 

CHILCOTf,  THOilAS,  organist  of  tho  ab- 
Iwy  church  at  Bath,  was  composer  of  some  con- 
certos lor  tho  harptiichord.  He  was  the  first 
master  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Luilcy. 

CHILD,  1)U.  WILLIAM,  was  a  native  of  Bris- 
tol, and  a  pupil  of  Elway  Bcviix.  In  1631,  being 
then  of  Chrltt  Church  College,  Oxford,  he  took 
his  d^p«o  of  bachelor  of  music,  and  in  163fi  was 
appointed  one  of  tho  organists  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  at  Windsor,  and  soon  after  one  of  the 
la^anista  of  the  lioval  Chapel  at  'Wliitehall. 
AAer  the  restoration  Ke  wan  raado  chanter  of  the 
King's  Chapel,  and  one  of  the  chamber  musicians 
to  Charles  IL  In  1663  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  on  him  tho  degree  of  doctor  in  music. 


at  ninety  years  of  age.  His  works  are,  "  Psalms 
for  three  Voices,  &c.,  with  a  continued  Bass, 
either  for  the  Oi^an  or  Theorbo,  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,"  London,  1630 ;  '*  Catohea, 
Rounds,  and  C^ons,"  pnbliahed  in  Hilton's 
"  Catch  that  catchisan,"  1 65  2 ;  "  Divine  Anthems ; " 
and  compositions  to  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some 
of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce  of 
Oxford.  Some  of  his  secular  compositions  like- 
wise appeared  in  a  book  entitled  "  Court  Ayres," 
printed  in  16Sfi.  But  his  principal  productions 
are  bis  services  and  full  anthems,  printed  in  Dr. 
Boyce'n  collection.  His  stylo  was  so  remarkably 
easy  and  natural,  comparod  with  that  to  which 
choirmen  bad  been  accustomed,  that  it  was  fre- 
quently treated  by  them  with  derision.  Indeed, 
his  modulation  was  so  nearly  modem  aa  not  to 
produce  that  soloun,  and,  seemingly,  new  effect 
on  our  ears,  which  we  now  experience  from  the 
productions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

ClULMEAD,  EDMUND,  n  deeply-read  math- 
ematician, and  well  skilled  both  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music,  was  the  author  of  a  tract, 
"  De  MxaicA  AtUiqitA  GracA,"  priutcd  at  the  end 
of  the  Oxford  edition  of  "  Araiiu,"  in  1672.  He 
was  bom  at  Stow  in  the  Wold,  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  became  one  of  the  clerks  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxfbrd.  About  the  year  1632,  he  was  one 
of  tho  ^etty  canons  or  chaplains  of  ChrLit  Church ; 
but  bemg  ejected  by  the  Parliament  visitors,  in 
1648,  ho  went  to  Ixmdon,  and  took  lodgiii<ni  in 
the  house  of  Thomas  Est,  the  musician,  in  jVlderfi- 
gatc  Street.  In  a  large  room  of  this  houso  he 
held  a  weekly  music  meeting,  from  tho  profits  of 
which  his  chief  subaistenco  was  derived.  He 
was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and  was  cmplojred 
to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek  manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  library.  Wood  mentions  a  tret^- 
tise  of  his,  "  De  Sanu,"  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published.  Tho  rest  of  his  works 
seem  chiefly  to  have  been  translations.  Ho  died 
in  the  year  1664,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his 
age.  His  tract  "  De  MuticA  Antifud  Gneed  " 
contains  a  designation  of  the  ancient  genera, 
agreeable  to  the  scntimenta  of  Boetbius,  with  a 
general  enumeration  of  the  modes,  after  which 
follow  three  odes  of  Dionysius,  with  the  Gre^ 
musical  chazactm  adapted  to  tho  notes  of  Oui- 
do's  scale. 

CniLSTOX  An  old  English  muracian  in  the 
commencement  of  tho  fifteenth  century.  He 
wrote  some  curious  directions  for  tho  practico  of 
extemporary  descant. 

CHIMES.  A  kind  of  periodical  music,  pro- 
duced at  equal  intervals  of  time,  by  means  of  a 
particular  apparatus  added  to  a  clock ;  of  the 
parts  of  which  apparatus,  tho  principal  arc  the 
bells,  the  chime  barrel,  and  hammer.  In  order 
to  calculate  numbers  tor  chimes,  and  adapt  the 
chime  barrel,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  bar- 
rel must  turn  rotlnd  in  the  same  time  that  tho 
tune  it  in  to  play  requires  in  singing.  As  for  tho 
chime  barret,  it  may  be  made  of  certain  bars  that 
run  athwart  it,  with  a  convenient  number  of 
holes  punched  in  them,  to  put  in  the  pins  that 
are  to  draw  each  hammer ;  and  these  pins,  in 
order  to  play  tho  time  of  tlio  tune  rightly,  must 
stand  upright,  or  huig  down  from  the  bar  some 
more,  some  less.   To  place  tho  pins  rightly,  you 


Dr.  Child,  atter  having  been  onanist  of  Windsor   may  proceed  by  the  way  of  changes  ou  bells,  vix., 
Chapd  sixty-five  yean,  died  in  that  town  in  1697,  1  I,  2,  3,  i;  or  n^hor  make  use  of  the  musical 
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nofcs.     Obsm-e  Trhat  it  the  rompais  of  your  |  Chinese  were  the  earliest  inrcntois  ot  the  musi- 


tuiic,  and  divide  the  harrel  acrordiiijflr  Irora  end 
to  end.  lliuic,  in  the  following  pxampic,  the 
tune  t*  n<ii\t  notc-.i  in  oompasp,  and  there  ore  the 
barrel  in  divided  uito  eit;lit  parts;  the.^e  divisions 
arc  Blruck  round  the  barrel,  opposite  to  which 
are  the  hammer  taHj ;  but  when  two  notC:i  of  tlic 
aamo  Round  come  tofircther  in  the  same  tunc,  tJiere 
matt  be  tivo  huramcrs  to  that  beU  to  Btrike  it. 
Ilicn  you  arc  to  divide  it  round  about  iuto  as 
many  divLiious  as  there  arc  miLsical  bars,  semi- 
breven,  miinm.'',  &c.,  in  your  tunc.  Thus  the 
hundredth  I'halm,  Old  Hundred,  has  tn-enty 
noivti ;  the  firKt  note  is  a  stnmbrc^'c,  and  therclbre 
ou  the  chime  barrel  must  be  corresponding  diriii- 
iou«.  Thi«  may  be  better  undoititood  by  conceiv- 
ijig  the  enrlacc  of  a  barrel  to  be  roprcncnted  in 
the  second  table  ))clow,  as  if  the  cylindrical  su- 
j>erftcies  of  tlic  barrel  was  stretched  out  at  Icnf^h. 
or  extended  on  a  jdane ;  and  then  such  a  table, 
BO  dotted  or  divided,  if  it  was  to  be  wrapped 
round  the  barrel,  would  abov  the  places  where 
all  the  pins  are  to  stuid  in  the  barrel ;  for  the  dots 
running  about  the  table  are  the  placra  of  the 
plus  thAt  play  the  tunes. 

^  Tkt  Notf  t>f  Old  HunOrti. 


A  Table  for  tlii-iding  tkt  Chimt  Garni  of  Old  Hundred. 


If  you  would  have  your  chimes  complete,  yon 
ought  to  have  a  set  of  boUa  to  the  gamut  notes, 
80  that,  each  bell  baring  the  tune  sound  of  lol,  la, 
mi, /a,  you  may  play  any  tune,  with  its  flats  and 
Hhari>s«  nayi  even  the  bass  and  treble,  with  one 
ban'cl ;  and  by  setting  the  names  of  your  bells  at 
the  head  of  any  tune,  you  may  tcannlcr  that  tune 
to  your  chime  barrol,  without  any  skill  in  mufiic ; 
but  observe  that  eatji  line  in  the  mufoo  is  three 
iiotce  distant,  that  is,  there  is  a  note  between  each 
line  as  well  as  upon  it. 

CinXELU,  GIOVANXI  BAPTISTA.  An 
Italian  com]>oser  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
about  the  year  1630. 

CIIIXESE  MUSIC.  The  Chinese  hare  had  a 
B>'Ktem  of  muHic  Irom  the  most  remote  period, 
and  in  iu  scale  it  sccmn  to  have  more  resemblance 
to  the  Grecian  than  any  other  to  which  it  could 
be  companxL  From  tiio  time  of  Yao  and  Chun, 
which  their  chronology  would  carry  back  two  and 
twenty  centuries  before  ChriHt,  ^ey  have  had 
what  they  call  eight  upccics  of  sounds :  1st.  The 
sound  of  dried  skins,  such  as  drums;  2d.  llic 
souud  emanating  Irom  stone,  called  king;  3d. 
Tltat  of  metal,  as  bcUa;  4th.  That  of  baked 
earth,  colled  hieen  ;  dtb.  IliBt  from  pilk,  called 
kin  and  che ;  6th.  Iliat  &om  wood,  called  ya  and 
tihon ;  7th.  That  from  bamboo,  such  as  flutes, 
called  knan ;  8th.  That  from  the  gourd,  called 
chenff.  Thcii  scale  consLits  of  fomtoon  notes,  of 
which  the  seven  middle  notc-.^  eorienpond  to 


eal  bcale  and  notation,  having  po'tMTM'ed  them 
long  before  P\thagora:t.  Be  thli  as  it  mar,  what- 
c^-cr  c.\]mnhions  the  Chinese  mind  ever  had  are 
now  liiele.vs,  and  have  long  been  so.  Certain  arta 
have  been  rc;icr\'cd  for  modem  time.s  and  for 
Europe  and  America;  among  them  harmony,  or 
the  combbiation  of  musical  sounds  which,  as  s 
science,  wa.*i  clcarlr  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  the 
Chinese  at  thLs  day  have  no  combinations  <^ 
sountU,  using  only  the  links  of  melody.  TTie 
Chinese  claim  that  under  their  eight  qualities  of 
sound  all  can  be  classed,  llu-s  division  of  metal, 
stone,  bilk,  bamboo,  gourd,  earthenware,  skins, 
and  wood,  they  say,  ii  not  tictitious,  but  to  be 
found  in  nature.  They  believe  that,  altbougb  all 
the  diflcrcnt  tones  are  to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
nubstances,  each,  however,  contains  a  note  be- 
longing to  it  more  than  to  all  the  others,  and 
that  nature,  in  combining  the  particles  which 
produce  it,  made  provision  for  unirenfal  con- 
cord. The  Chiuci'e  say  that  Uoan^-iif,  who  lived 
twenty-two  couturiea  *  before  the  Christian  era, 
employed  Lynff-lmi,  a  principal  personage  of  his 
court,  to  undertake  the  regulating  of  the  Chines 
music.  This  worthy,  iu  his  travcLu,  accidentally 
cut  a  beautiful  bamboo  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  tube  in  the  parts  divided  by  the  large 
knots ;  he  cut  out  the  marrow,  blew  in  it,  and  a 
souud  issued  which  exactly  coirespouded  with 
the  pitch  of  his  voice,  when  be  spoke  unaffected 
by  any  pattsiou.  At  another  place  he  found  a 
spring  bubbling  from  the  earth,  which,  to  his 
great  aittouiahment,  produced  a  sound  in  unison 
witli  the  one  he  bad  drawn  from  hia  tube.  A 
bird  accompanied  by  its  mate,  which  be  noticed 
perched  ou  a  tree,  produced  a  wnind,  again,  in 
unison  witb  that  of  the  tube  and  the  stream :  he 
then  made  a  number  of  sounds,  which  formed 
among  themselves  six  semitones ;  the  female  add- 
ed to  these  six  other  semitones,  and  while  the 
two  alternately  sang,  Lyn^-bm  cut  twelve  tubes 
of  different  sizes,  in  unison  with  the  twelve  semi- 
tones furmshed  by  the  .voices  of  the  Uida,  and, 
delighted  irith  his  discovery,  be  carried  bis  tnbea 
to  ^e  cmptiror,  who  commanded  that  forthwith 
these  twelve  sounds,  found  in  so  marvellous  a 
manner,  should  form  the  gamut  of  the  Chiuese 
music.  Amiot,  in  his  "  Mimoirea  txmcemant  C Hia~ 
toire  des  C'hinois,"  (tom.  vi.  Paris,  1780,)  which 
contains  the  first  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Chincfio  music,  mentions  sixty-nine  theoretic 
works  upon  the  subject,  which  the  Chinese  possess. 

CHINESE  FLLTE.  This  is  mode  of  bamboo, 
bound  vith  silk  between  the  apertures  to  pre- 
serve the  wood  from  ctsckiug,  whndi  hc^  doubt- 
less, to  sweeten  the  sound. 

CHIRON.  An  ancient  teacher  of  munc. 
One  of  the  best  antique  paintings,  dug  from  Her- 
culaneum,  represents  Chiron  teachii^  Achillea 
to  play  on  the  lyre. 

CHIROPLAST.  A  guide  fbr  the  hand  in 
piano-forte  playing. 

CHITAIIA.    (I.)    A  cithara,  or  guitar. 

CinUDENDO.  (I.)  Closing,  ending.  A 
word  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  some 
other;   as,  chiudenda  col.  ritomeUo,  ending  with 


our  gamut  frum  F  upwards.  They  Ftccm  unac-  the  8)-mphony ;  chittdeado  coL  ana,  ending  witb 
quainted  with  harmony.   It  ia  Buppo:jcd  that  tlic  i  tho  air. 
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CHLABNI,  ERNST  FI,ORENS  FRIEDRICH, 
XL.  1).,  vrtfi  bom  at  Wittciiburg  in  1756,  HL-* 
bther  vmi  firat  professor  of  law  in  that  town. 
Dr.  Cblsdni  pnblishod,  in  1787,  a  voik  entitled 
"  DLicoverie!)  concerniuft  the  Theory  of  Sounds," 
and  in  \S02,  "  A  Treatise  on  Acoustics,"  which 
■was  reprinted  at  Pariti  in  1809.  'ITiia  latter  work 
contains  many  Tery  valuable  and  novel  cjcperi- 
meutii  on  the  nature  of  tho  vibrations  of  sono- 
rous bodicM ;  predsed  to  it  ia  a  biograpliical  me- 
moir of  the  author  from  his  own  pen,  a  translated 
abridgment  of  which  wo  copy  from  the  third 
Tolumc  of  the  Musical  Review :  "  My  father 
(timt  prorotMor  of  law  at  AVittcnburg,  in  .Saxony) 
had  ^ven  me  a  good  education  in  my  paternal 
mansiuu,  and  at  length  in  tho  proWncial  school 
of  Urimm^.  My  education  left  me  very  little 
liberty,  bo  that,  if  otheni  conKidcr  their  youth  as 
the  most  happy  part  of  their  Utos,  I  cannot  say 
OS  much  of  mine.  lliis  coutinual  restraint, 
which  would  not  have  been  necessary,  because  I 
was  not  dL-iposed  to  abuse  liberty,  produced  quite 
a  contrary  effect,  by  impressing  me  with  an  al- 
most irrcaLstible  inclination  to  choose  for  myself 
my  occupations,  to  travel,  to  Ettrive  against  ad- 
Tcr»e  vircunLstances,  &c.  Being  returned  to 
'Wittenbuig  and  to  Ldpsic,  and  alter  having  ful- 
filled what  waa  rctiuired,  I  obtained  at  Lcipeic 
tho  employment  of  a  professor  of  law ;  but  after 
the  death  of  my  &thcr  I  quitted  juriiiprudcnce, 
because  it  wa»  not  conformable  to  my  inclinations, 
and  I  applietl  myself  principally  to  the  study  of 
nature,  which  had  alwaj-s  been  my  secondary  oc- 
cupatioo,  and  vet  the  mo«it  cherished.  As  a  lover 
of  music,  of  which  I  had  begun  to  learn  the  Urst 
elements  a  little  late,  in  my  nineteenth  year,  I  ob- 
served that  the  theory  of  sound  had  been  more  neg- 
lected than  many  other  branches  of  physics,  which 
inspired  me  with  the  wish  to  supply  the  want,  and 
of  being  usei'ul  to  this  port  of  natural  philosophy 
by  some  discoveries.  In  making  (in  the  year  1785} 
a  groat  many  very  imperfect  experiment:*,  I  hod  ob- 
oerved  that  a  plate  of  gloss  or  motnl  gave  different 
80und.f  when  it  was  contined  and  struck  at  differ- 
ent places  i  but  I  found  no  port  of  the  discovery 
on  the  nature  of  the  manner  of  thc-^e  vibrations. 
The  jounmlfl  had  given  in  thouo  times  notices  of 
a  musical  instrument,  mode  in  Italy  by  tho  Abb6 
Mazxochi,  and  cou.sistiiig  of  bcILi,  to  which  he 
applied  mo  or  more  violin  bows,  which  caused 
me  to  conreivo  tho  idea  of  making  use  of  a  vioMn 
bow  in  order  to  examine  tho  vibratioiui  of  differ- 
ent sonorous  bodies.  ^Vhcll  I  applied  the  bow 
to  a  round  plate  of  brass,  lixed  iu  the  middle,  it 
gave  difTcrent  sounds ;  which,  compared  with  eaoh 
other,  were  equal  to  Uie  flquaros  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  S, 
&c.,  &c. ;  but  the  nature  of  tho  movement  to 
which  the  Bounds  corrc:) ponded,  and  the  means 
of  producing  each  of  thCHO  movements  at  pleas- 
ure, were  hithoito  unknown  to  me.  'ITie  cx]  cri- 
mnits  on  electric  tiguros,  lormcd  by  a  plate  of 
rebiu  covered  with  sand,  discovered  and  published 
bv  Litcheiiburg,  (iu  the  Memoirs  of  tho  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Uottingen,)  made  me  prooume  that  the 
different  vibratory  motions  of  a  couorous  plate 
ought  to  offer  diffcrunt  aiipoorauccs,  if  a  liille 
sand  or  other  similar  matter  wa.^  [itrcwcd  on  their 
surface ;  and  employing  the;-o  mcaiirt,  the  iimt 
figure  which  prcKOntod  itscli'  to  my  eyci  on  tho 
nirftce  of  a  round  plate,  of  which  I  nave  been 
(fpeaking,  rosombled  a  star  with  ton  or  twelve  nvt^, 
and  a  very  acute  sound  was  heard  iu  the  aerics 


montioncd  above,  Ruch  n"  nj^oetl  with  Ihe  square 
of  the  number  of  the  dinmctiical  lines.  Only 
my  astonUhment  in  freeing  thiii  phenome- 
non, which  no  other  pcrpon  had  ever  seen  bdbre. 
i\Jtcr  hanng  reflected  on  tho  nature  of  these 
movements,  I  did  not  tind  it  difficult  to  vary  and 
multiply  the  experiments,  whose  results  followed 
^\'ith  rajnd  succession,  jly  first  memoir,  which 
contains  reiiearches  on  the  vihmtions  of  a  round 
plate,  of  a  square  plate,  of  a  bell,  of  a  ring,  &c., 
appeared  at  Lapsic  in  1787.  The  rettulta  of  tho 
rencaichos  which  I  have  since  made  on  longitu- 
dinal vibrations,  and  on  other  objects  of  acoui-lics, 
are  to  be  found  in  certain  German  journals,  and 
in  the  memoirs  of  different  societies.  Fuially, 
after  having  made  yet  more  cxporiments,  I  havo 
united  as  much  as  po^wible  tho  re:iult^  ui  my 
'Treatise  on  Acoustics,'  which  appeared  in 
German  at  Leipsic,  in  which  I  have  abridged, 
changed,  and  added  a  great  deal,  as  appeared  to 
me  mout  convemiont.  The  invention  of  the  eu~ 
phon,  and  of  the  claircylindrt,  and  their  execution, 
in  vcrj*  unfavorable  circumstances,  cost  me  much 
more  time,  moro  labor,  and  more  cxpeni^e,  than 
my  researches  on  the  nature  of  sound,  of  which 
these  two  instruments  ore  the  practical  applica- 
tions. Those  who  have  labored  in  a  similar 
sphere,  as,  for  example,  those  who  have  tried  to 
peri'cct  the  hormonica,  know  full  well  the  unfore- 
seen difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  similar 
efforts.  Too  often,  when  wo  would  apply  to 
practice  the  ideas  which  appear  conformable  to 
theory,  nature,  consulted  by  experiments  and 
trials,  disavows  our  conjectures,  and  opposes  to 
us  insurmountable  obHtacIes,  which  we  could  not 
forci>eo.  Tlius,  after  having  labored  ui  vain  dur- 
ing a  long  space  of  time,  we  must  sometimes  de- 
stroy all  we  have  done,  and  begin  again,  llie 
cuphon,  invented  in  1789,  and  finished  in  1790, 
coiwists,  externally,  iu  fonall  cylinders  of  glass, 
which  aro  rubbed  longitudinally  with  the  fingers 
moistened  with  water.  These  cylinders,  of  the 
thickuc-js  of  a  pen,  ore  all  equal  in  length,  and 
tho  difference  of  tho  sounds  is  produced  by  Ulte- 
rior mechanism.  The  sound  more  re^tblcs  that 
of  the  harmonica  than  that  of  any  other  instru- 
ment. ITio  claircyliudrc,  begun  about  the  year 
1800,  and  since  brought  to  perfection,  contains  a 
fingerboard,  and  bcluud  this  tinger  board  a  cylin- 
der of  glH.se,  which  ia  turned  by  means  of  a  pedal 
and  a  leaden  wheoL  This  cylinder  is  not  ilnelf 
the  sonorous  body,  as  the  bells  of  the  harmonica, 
but  it  produces  the  sound  by  ite  friction  on  the 
interior  mcchanitan.  Tho  principal  quality  of 
this  instrument  is  the  power  of  proloMjiag  tlie 
sounds  at  pleasure,  with  all  the  shadow  of  rret- 
cendo  and  diminiteiulo,  according  as  wo  augment 
or  diminish  the  prosaure  of  the  keys.  This  in- 
strument never  gets  out  of  tunc.  'ITie  rcjjorts  of 
the  Institute  of  Frani-o  oud  tho  Conservatory  of 
Muhic  have  judged  very  iavorably  of  thin  uustru- 
mcnt,  which,  if  well  made,  will  alnnys  be  con- 
tbrmablo  to  Uie  theory*.  Iho  best  manner  of  pro- 
ducing tho  Hounds  will  bo  to  use  a  vLolhi  bow." 
Cldadni  died  in  1827. 

CHOICE  NOTES  are  essential  notes  placed 
on  different  degrees  in  the  same  measure,  oiUier 
or  all  of  which  may  be  sung,  thus  :  — 
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CHOIR.  At  this  day,  by  a  choir,  ve  compre-  '  in  the  cduration  of  an  artist.  At  the  eehool 
hend  iour  choruMs ;  Tnblcs,  Altos,  Tenors,  and  '  Chopin  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mna  of 
Ba:«sc<i.   When  a  Buflicicnt  uumbfir  of  persons  to  i  IMncc  Borsy  Czctwenynski.  Their  mothta-,  vrho 


constitute  s  chorus  on  oil  oi  the  parts  unite,  or 
are  united  together  in  song,  they  coiitititutc  a 
choir.  By  a  choir,  or  chorus,  is  ordinarily  meant 
a  company  of  Hingers.  The  original  word  means 
to  collect  or  bind  ;  a  choir  accordingly  sigiuCios  b 
company  collected  or  bound  together  in  their 
Btiiging.  The  term  e/toir  also  designates  the 
place,  or  gallcr^',  in  a  church,  where  the  munic  is 
pcrtbrmed.  The  choir,  in  nunneries,  is  a  large 
hall  adjoining  to  the  body  of  the  church,  separated 
by  a  grate,  where  the  nuns  sing  the  office.  'ITie 
chair  of  a  rat/utlrai  is  that  part  of  the  cathedral 
in  which  divine  service  is  performed.  Tho  choir 
is  separated  from  the  rhaiicd  where  the  com- 
munion is  celebrated,  and  ahto  Irom  the  nave  of  the 
choreh,  which  letter  divudou  took  place  in  the 
time  of  Constantino.  In  the  twell'th  century, 
Uiey  began  to  cnclonc  it  with  walls ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  beauty  of  the  architecture,  the  an- 
cient bolnBtradca  wore  soon  nutored. 

CltOIR^N.  Atemi  UictrguiUj- appUod  tomaj  teeil  offldat* 
of  aclmii. 

CHOIR  ORG.VN.  The  smoUer  or  softer-toned 
organ,  used  to  accompany  the  principal  singers 

in  solos,  ducts,  &c. 

CIIOPIX,  FREDERIC,  the  most  original. 
Imaginative,  and  dcUcatcly  spiritual  of  recent 
jnanuits,  and  cmuposera  for  the  piano,  has 
been  BO  Ailly  and  intelligently  commemorated  in 
a  memoir  from  the  pen  of  his  surrivlng  brother 
artist,  Franz  Liszt,  that  we  borrow  the  following 
notices  &om  him,  and  for  the  rest,  refer  the  reader 
to  a  translation  of  the  memoir  in  "  Dwight'e 
Journal  of  Music,"  (voL  i.  nos.  3-11.) 

Chopin  M'os  bom  at  Zelozowa-Wola,  in  War* 
■aw,  in  the  year  1810.  His  own  recollection  of  his 
boyhood  related  chiefly  to  a  gift  &om  the  Catala- 
ni,  a  gold  watch  with  tho  inscription — '1820. 
Madante  Cataiani  to  Frvdcrie  Chopin,  aged  ten  years' 

"  The  years  of  his  childhood  offer  nothing  es- 
pecially remarkable.  He  was  frailly  built  by 
nature,  and  the  anxious  attention  of  his  friends 
was  directed  above  all  to  his  heakh.  He  grew 
up  among  patterns  of  domestic  virtues  and  re- 
ligious obscrrauces,  and  had  the  example  of  sim- 
plicity, activity,  piety,  and  refined  culture  before 
his  eves.  In  hia  ninth  year  he  received  instruc- 
tion in  music,  and  soon  alter  he  was  placed  under 
tho  charge  of  a  passionate  worshipper  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  by  tho  name  of  Ziwna,  who  for  many 
^■eant  conducted  the  musical  studies  of  the  boy 
in  tho  good  old  tliorongh  manner.  His  parents, 
(hii?  motlicr  was  a  Pole,  his  &ther  a  Frenchman,) 
hved  in  limited  circuinHtiincct<,  and  indeed  never 
thought  of  buihling  hopes  upon  a  brilliant  virtu- 
osity in  their  son,  but  kept  him  to  tho  earnest  and 
coitscicntious  study  of  music,  so  that  he  might 
becomo  a  competent  and  skilful  teacher. 

"  Through  the  mRgnanimous  patronage  of 
Prince  Anton  }ladziwilJ,  the  same  who  has  shown 
his  ortixtic  capacity  by  his  comjiositions  to  Goo- 
tho's  'Faust,'  Chopin  was  admitted  rather  enrly 
to  one  of  tho  high  schools  of  Warsaw.  But  the 
prince  did  not  etoi>  there ;  ho  provided  for  the 
complete  education  of  the  boy,  m  whom  he  hod 
discerned  a  romarkable  talent,  and  obiiatod, 
throu^  the  mediation  of  a  frigid  of  the  &mily, 
Anton  Korzuchovaki,  all  the  necessiUes  inTolred 


loved  and  jiracti-^ed  mutic  with  a  true  fbcliug  tat 
the  art,  conceived  a  great  sympathy  for  the  yonug 
artist,  and  in  her  saloons  he  had  first  an  oppor- 
tunity to  kno\r  the  select  and  brilliant  circle)  of 
the  lughcr  society,  in  which  Warsaw  was  at  that 
time  so  rich.  Soft,  fiill  of  feeling,  flue  in  every 
sense,  the  features  of  his  face  had  in  bin  idxteeiitn 
year  on  ideal  beauty,  of  which  it  might  havs 
been  said,  that  it  belonged  to  no  determined  age 
or  sex. 

Into  thw  first  period  of  his  youth  falb  hi=(  at- 
tachment to  a  young  maiden,  who  all  her  liTc  has 
thought  of  him  with  loving  devotion.  'ITie 
storm  which  tore  hua  far  away  from  his  home 
severed  thi-*  first  love,  and  robbed  the  exile  of  a 
fond  and  fnithfol  utife,  an  well  as  of  his  father- 
land. Xevpr  in  his  after  years  was  there  for  him 
tho  bliss  of  such  a  tie  as  he  dreamed  of  then. 
His  beloved  kept  his  memory  sacred,  and  clung 
with  filial  affection  to  his  parents;  nor  wonlu 
Chopin's  lather  permit  that  the  x>ortntit  of  his 
Frederic,  which  she  had  drawn  in  thpir  days  of 
hope,  shotdd  ever  be  replaced  by  another,  tkow- 
ever  more  artl<<tically  perfect. 

**  When  he  had  finished  his  achooling,  and  had 
learned,  through  the  study  of  harmony  with 
Joi'cph  ELsncr,  the  difficult  art  of  being  severe 
with  himself,  his  parents  wislicd  him  to  travd* 
in  order  to  hear  groat  perfbrmanccs  of  important 
mniucal  works.  With  this  view*,  Chopin  visited 
some  cities  in  Germany,  in  which,  however,  he 
never  st«id  more  than  a  short  time.  In  the 
year  1830  ho  had  just  left  Warsaw  again  with  a 
similar  purpose,  when  tho  revolution  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  November  broke  out. 

"  He  saw  himself  compelled  to  remain  in Tien- 
na,  where  he  performed  in  some  concerts,  with- 
out, however,  ranking  the  impression  which  he 
had  a  right  to  expect.  He  loit  Vienna  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  London ;  stiU  he  desired  to 
stop  some  time  in  Paris ;  he  had  his  passport  visi' 
ed  to  England  'viil  Paris,'  and  this  word  con- 
tained his  whole  future.  Long  years  afler,  when 
he  had  become  naturalized  and  settled  down  in 
France,  ho  used  ollen  to  say,  laughingly,  *I  am 
only  hen  on  my  passage  through.' 

"  Shortly  after  his  airival  in  Paris  he  gave  sev- 
eral conceits,  and  was  heard  by  the  higher  society 
and  by  the  young  artists  equally  with  admiration, 
I  still  remember  very  well  his  first  appearance  in 
the  saloon  of  M.  Pleyel,  whprc  the  crcr-rciter- 
ated  applause  could  not  satisfy  our  surprise  and 
enthusiasm  at  a  talent  which  revealca  a  new 
phase  in  the  poesy  of  musical  art,  and  developed 
such  felicitous  innovations  in  form. 

"  Chopin  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled 
nor  intoxicated  by  his  triumphs ;  he  bore  them 
off  without  pride,  but  at  the  same  time  without 
false  modesty.  All  his  eountij-mcn  who  were 
then  in  Foiis  proporod  tho  most  hearty  and  ap- 
preciating reception  for  him ;  and  from  that  time 
forward  he  was  constantly  welcome  in  the  house 
of  Prince  Czartorj-ski,  the  Countc&s  Plater,  Lady 
Von  Romor  and  her  daughter,  the  Countess  Del- 
phino  Potocka.  This  latter  lady  was  in  beauty 
intellect,  and  grace  one  of  the  mottt  admireci 
queens  of  mciety ;  to  hor  ho  has  dedicated  his 
second  Concerto,  with  tho  beautiful  Adogio.  At 
a  later  time  he  assodatod  especially  urith  hii 
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countrj-mcD,  and  this  too  had  sorao  iniluciice  on 
hid  musical  oectupations.  Uo  continued  in  fact 
by  this  means  in  a  Bort  of  musical  oorrespondencc 
-with  h.ia  Jatherlnnd;  tiioy  brought  him  uew 
songR  and  pocm»  to  Vaxv>,  and  fuxniithod  -with  hid 
melodies  the  o  flew  home  agnin,  and  quickly  be- 
came gDiierally  known  and  loved,  without  any 
body  knowing  the  comiJOsor'a  name.  Aa  the 
number  of  tbe.=emelodtcsliadiDcrca!iedconi>ider- 
ably,  he  thought  ftt  last  of  collectui{r  and  pub- 
lishing them.  But  he  was  not  dcfitined  to  realize 
thiii  thought,  and  no  his  Hongs  hare  remained  lost 
and  Bcattored  fiowere,  whose  fragrance  only  here 
and  there  salutes  a  wanderer,  whom  chance  has 
led  into  the  distant  regions  where  they  still  grow. 
Wo  have  heoid  some  songs  in  Fohmd  which  axe 
■scribed  to  him,  and  which  are  worthy  of  him  too ; 
but  who  can  venture  to  undertake  an  accurajo 
separation  of  the  productions  of  his  muhie  from 
those  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  i 

"  But  evidently  Chopin  is  a  tone  poet,  who,  by 
his  compositiouB,  has  lent  an  individual  expies- 
■on  to  the  poetic  sense,  the  poetic  way  of  fming, 
ctf  a  people  in  a  given  period.  I£s  mnnc  does 
not  fit  either  of  the  two  great  frames,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  German  and  Ital- 
ian music.  But  that  national  coloring  was  with 
him  by  no  meana  a  thing  purposely  sought  for : 
he  did  not  make  it  a  priori  his  ideal;  perhaps  he 
would  himself  Tutcro  wondered,  had  you  called 
lum  a  national  composer.  Aa  with  the  genuine 
national  poets,  so  in  his  music  the  peculiar  na- 
tional spirit  pervaded  the  creation  without  fore- 
thought and  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
creator.  And  this  spirit  resides  not  merely  in  the 
fium  and  rhythm  of  the  Polonaises,  Mazouikas, 
&e.;  but  one  and  the  same  feding  runs  in  a 
thousand  ways  through  all  lus  works.  Concertos, 
Scherzoe,  Preludes,  Etudes,  and  especially  Not- 
tnmos.  Thoroughly  subjectiTe,  Chopin  has 
breathed  into  all  his  tone  creations  one  and  the 
same  life,  his  own  inmost  and  most  individual 
li£^  BO  that  in  all  a  unit^  of  character  prevails, 
an  exclusive  mode  of  feebng,  out  of  which  thrir 
beautiee,  and  indeed  their  weskneesee  and  defects 
too,  flow. 

"  He  could  not  go  outside  of  himself,  and  the 
greatest  beauties  and  the  greatest  merit  passed 
for  nothing  with  him,  if  tixej  contradictod  one 
wde  or  another  of  his  ssthetic  comprehension. 
As  great  an  admiration  as  he  cherished  for  Beet- 
hoven, yet  cntain  portions  of  his  -murks  appeared 
to  him  too  roughhown ;  fheir  build  -was  for  him 
too  athletic ;  the  passion  in  them  seemed  to  him  too 
sickly,  the  rage  too  impetuous  and  thundering ;  to 
lum  tiie  lion's  marrow  in  this  giant's  limtw  -was 
too  coarse  a  stuff,  and  the  seraphic,  Raphael-like 
profiles,  which  emerge  amid  the  violent  crea- 
tions of  this  q;«rit,  necame  frequently  almost 
painful  through  the  cutting  contrast. 

"  Xn  some  of  the  melodies  of  Franz  Bohubcrt  he 
recognized  tho  full  charm ;  but  unwillingly  he 
lifiteued  to  those  whose  outHnes  (to  his  ear  at 
least)  were  too  sharp,  in  which  the  feeling  lies,  as 
it  were,  bare  and  naked,  and  where  you  (so  to 
speak)  hear  the  limbs  crack  under  the  ra^  of 
pain.  Every  thing  immoderate  and  rude  repulsed 
him ;  every  thing  that  approached  the  style  of  the 
new  French  melodrama  -was  martyrdom  to  him. 
If  he  was  partial  to  the  romantic,  yet  he  hated 
all  inmne  excess,  all  startling  and  ehudder-excit- 
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I  "  All  the  free  and  sparkling  flow  of  tiie  Italian 
:  music,  as  unsought  as  it  is  unlearned,  plc&^od 
him  quite  aa  littw  as  that  whicli  in  the  German 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  power  of  which  he  recognized 
the  strength,  but  not  the  elevation.  Among  the 
compottcrs  of  the  former  period  he  vnlued  and 
played  Hummel  most,  and  Mozart  was  to  him  the 
ideal  typo  of  muucal  poetry,  since  he  more  sel- 
dom than  all  others  condescended  to  overstep  the 
bounds  which  separate  the  excellent  from  the 
common.  And  yet  his  abhorrenee  of  the  com- 
monplace and  his  pure  nature  found  even  in 
"  Don  Juan,"  that  immortal  maHterpiece,  passages 
who!-e  prciienco  he  lamented ;  his  reverence  lor 
Mozart  was  not  thereby  leoscned,  but,  as  it  were, 
haddcuod ;  he  could  go  so  &r  as  to  fiarget  what 
he  did  not  like,  but  to  become  reconciled  to  it 
was  to  him  imponsible. 

"  How  much  Chopin  regarded  art  as  his  most 
sacred  calling,  how  prond  he  Vfoa  that  lloavon 
had  appointed  him  to  this  vocation,  and  with 
what  a  reli^ons  piety  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
a  priest  ot  the  8ame,  was  proved  in  his  djing 
hour  by  a  provision  of  his  last  will.  He  who, 
among  the  first  artists  of  his  time,  had  given  tho 
fewest  concerts,  nevertheless  ordered  on  his  death 
bed  that  he  should  be  buriod  in  tho  dress  he  used 
to  wear  in  his  public  concerts.  As  he  aiisociated 
his  love  for  art  and  his  laith  in  it  with  the 
thought  of  immOTtality,  so  he  again  testified,  by  a 
dumb  symbol,  when  he  laid  hintself  down  in  the 
tomb,  to  the  conviction  that  had  elevated  and 
made  beautiful  his  life." 

Chopin  was  an  invalid  through  all  the  best 
period  of  his  artistic  life.  Hli  frail  physique,  his 
melancht^y,  refined,  and  spiritual  tone  of  char- 
acter, unfitted  him  to  be  a  popnlai  composer  or 
perf(»mer  in  the  concert  room ;  he  shrank  from 
large  assemblies,  and  exerted  the  magic  influence 
of  his  genius  only  in  select  and  sympathetic  pri- 
vate cudes.  In  the  year  1S36  commenced  his 
intimacy  ^th  the  celebrated  novelist  Mmo.  Du- 
d^vant,  alitu  *'  George  Sand."  AVe  copy  again 
from  lisct :  — 

"  Chopin  seemed  at  first  to  have  a  certain 
shrinking  from  this  lady,  who  -was  so  prominent 
above  all  others,  and  like  a  Delphic  priestess  ut- 
tered so  much  which  others  might  not  utter. 
He  avoided,  he  postponed  meeting  hor.  George 
Sand  knew  not,  suspected  not  .this  sylph-like  fear ; 
she  approached  him,  and  her  look  soon  dissipated 
the  prejudice  which  he  till  then  had  obstinately 
cherished  against  literary  women. 

"In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1837  he  became 
subject  to  attacks  of  a  malady,  which  from  that 
timo  left  him  scarcely  more  than  half  his  vital 
energy.  Alarming  symptoms  showed  themselves, 
and  compelled  him  to  travel  to  the  south,  to  es- 
cape tho  severe  winter  air.  Madame  Baud,  who 
was  always  bo  watchful  and  sympathizing  for  the 
afflictions  of  her  friends,  would  not  allow  him  to 
travel  alone,  since  his  situation  demanded  so 
much  care  and  nursing,  and  she  resolved  to  ac- 
company him.  They  selected  the  Isle  of  M^orca 
for  their  place  of  abode,  because  there  the  sea  air, 
together  with  the  mild  climate,  is  very  beneficial 
to  weak  lungs.  Although  he  had  so  serious  an 
attack,  at  his  dcpnrture,  that  his  friends  hardly 
expected  to  see  hun  again,  yet  ho  siuvived  there 
a  long  and  painful  sickness,  and  his  health  be- 
came so  far  restored  that  it  continued  better 
for  several  yeazs.   .   .   .   XheEe^  in  solitude^ 
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waithcd  on  all  udes  by  the  blue  vsvcb  of  the 
Mcditenanctan,  ororshadowcd  by  citron  trcct«,  he 
iuhalcd  the  air  for  which  natures,  that  here  be- 
low have  UD  home,  feel  an  eternal  homec-ick.nc^«  — 
the  air  of  that  drcaroed-of  land,  so  catdly  dLtoov- 
cred  in  spite  of  all  reoHty  and  of  all  hindcraucc 
if  ivo  seek  it — the  air  of  that  htnne  of  the  ideal, 
whither  one  would  &Ln  take  with  him  all  that  is 
&ir  and  dear  to  bim. 

"  Durinf;  the  whole  time  of  his  Bickness  ila- 
dnme  Sand  never  for  a  moment  Iclt  the  bedside  of 
the  man  who  loved  her  until  death,  and  with  a 
iexvoT  that  did  not  lose  ita  strength  whcu  its  joy 
was  departed. 

■*  In  &ct  Madamo  Sand  had  become  a  super- 
earthly  being  for  Chopui,  who  had  chai^  away 
the  ahadowa  of  death  from  his  bed.  She  clicr- 
iiihcd  him  with  that  all-anticiimting,  fond  care, 
which  is  oftontimcn  more  bealiug  than  the  reme- 
dies prescribed  by  the  physician'u  art  All  the 
while  liho  knew  nothing  of  fati^pio,  of  cxhau^t- 
tion,  of  ennui ;  neither  her  powers  nor  her  spirit 
Burrcnderod  before  the  task.  At  length  the 
malady  abated,  and  '  the  prciicntiment  of  death, 
which  gnawed  at  Chopin's  heart,  and  undermined 
ol)  tranquil  eatiHtlaction,  gradually  moved  farther 
off;  the  chccrhd,  amiable  t^pirit  of  his  friend  put 
to  flight  the  glo«imy  thou|;])tii,  the  dark  forebod- 
ing, and  rdundlod  his  spiritual  life,'  Joy  stepped 
into  the  place  of  cloudy  anxieties. 

"The  recollection  of  tho  days  which  he  had 
spent  upon  the  Inlo  of  Klajorca  remained  in 
Chopin'B  heart  like  the  memory  of  an  ecstatic 
bliss,  such  as  fate  Touchsalcs  but  oucc  to  its  most 
favored  one.  lu  later  years  ho  alwnj's  spoko  of 
this  period  with  deep  emotion  and  thanklulucss, 
as  of  a  betiel'action  equivalent  to  the  happine»fl 
of  a  lifetime,  and  without  any  hope  that  it  could 
ever  be  possible  to  find  a  hke  bleascdjiess  on 
earth  :  '  llie  world  had  no  joya  more  alter  this.' 

"  After  ISiO  his  health  deelioed  by  steady  in- 
tomissionB.  The  weeks  which  ho  ^nt  evoy 
Bnmracr  on  tho  Xohant  estate  ho  counted,  lor 
BOveral  years,  as  his  best  moments.  "I'here  be 
worked  with  satisfaction,  and  every  year  brought 
several  compositions  back  with  him;  but  the 
winter  always  increased  his  sutTerings.  It  became 
difficult,  and  soon  impossible,  for  him  to  move 
about.  In  the  winter  of  1846-7  he  could  scarce- 
ly Di'alk  any  more,  and  he  could  not  go  up  stairs 
without  painful  strictures  in  the  cheat ;  from  ibht 
time  for^vard  he  roKi)ited  his  lile  only  by  the 
greatc-Jt  torethougbt  and  corcfulncbs. 

"  In  the  opening  of  tho  spring  of  1847  he  grew 
worse  from  day  to  day,  and  he  became  so  sick 
that  tliey  despaired  of  his  recovery.  He  spoke 
during  this  sickness  frequently  and  almost  with 
exclutdvc  partiaUty  of  the  Sand,  without  bitter- 
ness OJid  without  reproach.  Tcoib  came  into  his 
eves  at  the  mention  of  her  name,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  days  was  to  him  a  pauilHil  consolation. 

*<  In  spite  of  the  diversions  by  which  his  friends 
■ought  to  turn  him  from  the  subject,  be  always 
came  back  to  it,  as  if  ho  wanted  to  destroy  ILe 
by  the  recollection  of  the  feeling  whioh  had  mode 
lile  beautil'ul,  and  to  stillc  himself  in  this  dead- 
ly aroma.  In  vain  they  tried  to  remove  his 
thoughts  from  this  object;  be  kept  continually 
speaking  of  it,  and  when  he  spoke  of  it  no  longer, 
cUd  ho  not  continue  to  think  of  it  i  It  was  as  if 
he  would  have  sucked  in  this  poison,  that  he 
might  not  havo  to  btcatho  it  too  kmg. 


"Tho  wintra*  of  1847-8  was  only  a  painful  id- 
temation  of  relief!)  and  relap!<e.i.  In  spile  of  tha^ 
be  reoolvcd  in  the  r.pruig  to  execute  hh  old  pur- 
pose of  gotug  to  London.  AVhen  the  February 
revolution  broke  out,  he  was  still  confined  to  bis 
bed;  it  stMsned  as  if  a  dark  dcstuiy  drove  him 
to  a  livelier  sympathy  in  the  e\-outB  ot  the  day* 
and  he  spoko  more  about  them  than  vaa  othiur- 
vinc  bis  liabit. 

"In  April  ho  felt  himself  better,  and  now  seri- 
ously thought  of  visiting  that  ihlond,  to  which 
he  had  set  out  to  go  when  youth  and  lilo  still  of- 
fered him  the  brightest  prospects.  He  travelled 
to  England,  where  hid  'n'orks  had  almady  found 
an  inteUigcnt  public,  that  know  them  and  ad- 
mired  them.  Ho  left  Franco  in  that  state  of 
mind  which  the  EngUHh  call  low  apirtia.  The 
momentary  sjinpathy  wliich  he  had  bestowed 
with  a  certain  decree  of  Rxcrtion  upon  political 
events  had  quickly  pui;>cd  away.  He  had  be- 
come more  silent  than  over.  His  affection  to- 
wards the  few  persons  whom  ho  continued  to 
sec,  took  the  color  of  that  soul-pervading  excite- 
ment wl-.ich  precedes  tho  last  tiarewBll  greeting. 
His  indiflcrcnce  for  all  outward  things  still  grew 
upon  him.  ^Vrt  alone  retained  its  unlimited  power 
over  him.  In  the  shorter  and  shorter  momenta 
in  which  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  himself 
with  it,  muuic  claimed  his  whole  being  as  earnest- 
ly as  in  tho  time  when  be  was  full  of  lile  and 
hope.  Before  he  left  Paris  he  gave  yet  one  con- 
cert in  the  hall  of  M.  Plcyel,  a  friend  to  whom  he 
always  stood  in  tho  most  intimale  relation,  and 
who  now  too  iiavs  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  his  fiieudsliip  by  tho  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  his  grave.  In  this  concert  his  sdect 
and  long-tried  public  in  Paris  heard  bim  for  th« 
la.st  time. 

"  In  London  ho  was  received  with  extraordi- 
nary cordiality,  and  tliis  reception  drove  away  bis 
melancholv,  and  scattered  his  gloomy  and  de- 
sponding humor.  He  liincicd  himself  entirely 
master  of  it,  when  ho  flung  all,  civcn  his  former 
habits  of  life,  into  the  stream  of  obli\-ion.  Ue 
neglected  the  prescriptions  of  liis  pbysician,  and 
the  corcfulneits  whidi  his  sickly  condition  re- 
quired. He  played  twice  in  public,  and  innumer- 
able times  in  private  circles.  lie  went  much  into 
company,  staid  longer  than  unual,  defied  all  ex- 
haustion, and  let  no  coiuid««tion  bind  him  to  a 
regard  for  his  health. 

■'At  the  DnehcriB  of  Sutherland's  he  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  queen,  and  the  telectci-t  circles  of 
society  were  emulous  of  his  posse-.^iion.  He  made 
a  journey,  too,  to  Edinburgh ;  but  the  air  there 
was  particularly  injurious  to  him.  Alter  his  re- 
turn from  Scotland  he  felt  verj-  feeble ;  tho  phy- 
sicians urged  him  to  leave  England  as  soon  as 
posiiiblc,  but  ho  delayed  his  departure  a  long 
time.  Svho  can  define  the  feeling  which  suflered 
him  to  linger  r  lie  played  once  more  in  a  con- 
cert for  the  Poles ;  it  was  the  last  love  token  that 
he  eent  to  bis  falberland,  the  last  look,  the  last 
longing  sigh !  All  his  friends  crowded  round 
him,  and  be  received  the  most  enthu:-ia!itic  ap- 
plause. Ho  bade  them  all  farewell,  wii '  m  thur 
dreaming  that  it  w  ould  be  the  la;  t.  What  may 
the  tbouj;l  t  hnvo  been  that  moved  his  I  cart  when 
he  cro^t-e<l  the  Channel  to  rciun]  to  Paris  ?  to  that 
Paris,  now  so  different  to  him  from  that  which 
he  had  found,  without  seeking  it,  in  the  year  1831. 

"This  timeabittor and  unexpected blowawaited 
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him  on  his  arriTal.  Dr.  Molin,  whose  advico 
and  skill'ul  atteiidanec  had  saved  hLs  life,  to 
whom  alone,  as  he  waa  conviuccd,  ho  owed  the 
prolongation  of  his  davfi,  lay  on  his  death  bed. 
He  lelt  this  loss  dcvcrcly ;  it  had  b  dispiriting  ui- 
fluonee  on  him.  He  cherished  the  firm  belief  that 
BO  one  could  supply  that  man'ti  place  to  him, 
and  had  confidence  in  no  physician  more.  He 
kept  continually  changing  his  phyeicinus ;  none 
vonld  autt  him,  and  he  placed  no  further  hope 
in  their  art  A  sort  of  superBtitioua  despondency 
got  poesen-'iion  of  him. 

"  After  the  winter  of  1848  he  had  ceased  to  be 
in  a  condition  to  work  continuou'dy.  Here  and 
there  ho  took  in  hand  some  leaves  containing 
hastily-sketched  thoughts,  but  the  strength  foiled 
biin  to  arraugc  them  into  an  orderly  whole. 

"  In  hLs  latter  days  he  designed  to  write  a  Piano- 
Forte  School,  in  which  he  wished  to  embody  his 
thoughts  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  his 
art,  the  firuit  of  his  long  labor,  of  his  happy  inno- 
rations  and  his  artistic  experience. 

"  But  Chopin's  powei-a  sufficed  no  longer  for 
such  purposes.  He  traced  in  thought,  to  be  sure, 
the  outline  of  his  ^lan,  and  spoke  of  it  repeated- 
ly ;  but  the  execution  was  to  him  imposfiible.  He 
only  wrote  out  a  few  pages  of  it ;  the  £re  has 
consumed  them  with  the  other  papers. 

"  At  length  his  illness  increased  so  visibly 
that  further  hope  was  out  of  the  question.  Soon 
he  could  no  more  leave  hb  bod,  and  he  could 
hardly  speak.  Uis  sLiter,  at  this  sad  news,  has- 
tened firom  Warsaw,  and  never  left  his  tiick  bed. 
Ho  saw  the  anxiety,  the  forebodings,  the  mourn- 
ing around  him,  without  betraying  any  signs  of 
the  impression  it  all  made  upon  hun.  He  spoke 
of  hia  end  with  entire  Christian  peace  and  com- 
posure, and  yet  ho  hoped  for  a  coming  morrow. 
The  singular  passion  which  ho  always  had  for 
changing  his  habitation  came  once  more  to  light ; 
he  had  hired  other  quartets,  ordered  than  to  be 
fitted  np,  and  busied  himself  with  arrangements, 
often  relating  to  the  Braallest  particulars.  As 
thcie  directions  were  not  taken  back,  they  were 
all  strictly  executed,,  and  some  articles  of  fumi- 
tui'o  were  carried  to  the  now  dwelling  on  the  Ttsy 
day  of  his  df>ath. 

"  From  week  to  wcdc,  soon  day  by  day,  the 
ohadow  of  death  stepped  closer  and  clc«er  to  him. 
The  sickness  reached  its  goal,  the  suffering  be- 
came more  and  more  painful,  the  deciwve  mo- 
ment drew  near.  In  the  intermi&'iions  of  the 
more  and  more  Ircqucnt  crisea,  Chopin  preserved 
to  the  lost  his  prcrtencc  of  mind  and  force  of 
will.  The  wishes  ho  expressod  in  these  painless 
momenta  showed  with  what  solemn  tranquillity 
he  looked  death  in  the  &ce.  Ho  wished  to  be 
buried  next  to  Bellini,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  very  firicndly  relations  during  his  abode  in 
Paris.  Bellini's  grave  is  in  the  churchyard  of 
2'ire  la  Chaise,  next  to  that  of  Cberubini ; 
the  desiro  to  become  acquainted  with  this  great 
master,  in  the  admiration  of  whom  ho  had  been 
educated,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  touch  at  Paris  on  his  route  ftom  Vienna 
to  Lsudon  ill  1831.  His  earthly  reating-place  is 
now  between  BcUini  and  Cherubini,  those  two 
so  different  spirits,  whom  Chopin,  however,  ap- 
proached in  equal  degrees,  fdnce  he  had  as  high 
an  esteem  for  the  scicnco  of  the  one,  as  he  had 
attraction  towonls  the  other.  Ho  shared  the  me- 
lodic feeling  with  tho  composer  of  *  Xormth'  and  at 


the  same  time  aRpircd  after  the  inward  substance 
and  tbc  bnrmoiiic  depth  of  the  old  ma.'iter. 

"  To  hia  very  end  he  mnintoiued  the  reserve 
that  was  peculiar  to  him  ui  hia  relations  with  hia 
friends ;  he  deaircd  to  see  no  one  for  the  lait  time ; 
but  his  thanks  to  the  Mends  who  vi'titcd  him  ho 
embroidered  round  with  the  pure  gold  of  a  touch- 
ing acknowledgment,  llie  first  days  of  October 
le;t  no  further  room  for  doubt  or  hope.  The 
fatal  moment  was  to  be  feared  each  day,  each 
hour ;  hia  sister  and  Outtoann  never  left  him  for 
a  minute.  The  Countess  Dclphine  Potocka  has- 
tened back  to  Paris,  w'hen  she  heard  of  his 
dangerous  condition.  All  who  came  to  the  dying 
man  found  it  impossible  to  tear  thcmselrea  away 
from  the  sight  of  this  bcautiAil,  great  soul  in  its 
departure  from  this  life. 

"  On  Saturday,  tho  loth  of  October,  a  crisis,  still 
more  painful  than  any  that  had  preceded,  Insted 
sorenu  hours.  He  bore  it  with  patience  and 
strengdi  of  spirit.  Tho  Countess  Delphine  was 
there ;  her  soul  was  penetrated,  her  tears  dowed. 
He  opened  his  eyea,  and  saw  lier  standing  at  tho 
foot  of  his  bed,  the  tall,  slender  figure,  clad  in 
white,  the  image  of  an  angel  beautiful  as  ever 
painter's  iancy  had  created.  Surely  she  seemed 
to  him  a  heavenly  apparition;  he  revived  on 
instant,  and  breathed  out  a  prayer  to  her  to  siug. 
All  believed  that  he  was  talking  wild ;  but  he 
repmted  his  request  with  a  tone  of  earnestness 
which  no  one  could  resist,  'llicy  pushed  the 
piano  in  tho  hall  close  to  tho  door  of  his  chamber, 
and  the  countess  sang  vrith  sobbing  voice ;  tears 
ran  down  her  checks,  and  never  had  hex  fine  tal- 
ent and  her  wondcr^l  singing  a  more  touching 
expression.  Chopin  listened,  and  seemed  to  for- 
get his  sufferings ;  she  sang  the  hymn  to  tho 
Holy  Virgin,  which,  it  is  said,  saved  Stradella  his 
hfe.  •  IIow  beautiful !  O  my  God,  how  beauti- 
ful ! '  said  he  —  ■  once  more,  once  more ! '  The 
countess  pressed  down  the  overflowing  fountain 
of  her  fooling,  seated  herself  i^oin  at  the  piano, 
and  sang  a  psalm  of  Marcello.  But  within  the 
chamber  a  piercing  pain  suddenly  seized  the  sick 
man ;  all  the  bystanders  were  terrified,  and  invol- 
untarily sank  in  silence  on  their  knees ;  only  the 
voice  of  tho  countess  floated  like  a  heavenly 
molodyabove  th*  sighs  of  the  others.  The  night 
came  on;  a  twilight  sproad  its  shadow  over  the 
mournful  scene ;  Chopin's  raster  kneeled  agtunst 
his  bed,  and  wept  and  prayed. 

"  In  the  night  ho  grew  worse ;  yet  on  Monday 
morning  he  became  somewhat  better,  and  Siiked 
for  the  holy  sacrament.   In  tho  absence  of  the 

Reverend  ,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  very 

friendly  term<t  in  their  common  exile,  he  eent  for 
the  Kevercnd  Alexander  Jclowicki,  one  of  the 
moat  distinguLshcd  men  of  the  Polish  emigration. 
He  saw  him  twice,  and  received  from  hira  the 
holy  supper  with  devotion,  in  the  presence  of  his 
friends.  Thereupon  he  let  these  approach  singly 
to  his  bedside,  gave  them  a  last  forevcll,  and  in- 
voked God's  blessing  on  them  and  on  what  they 
loved  and  hoped.  Tho  remainder  of  the  day 
passed  off  amid  increasing  pains ;  he  imoke  no 
word  more.  Only  towards  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  did  he  iecl  himself  slightly  reUovod. 
The  clergj-man  had  not  left  him,  and  Chopin  ex- 
pressed a  desire,  so  soon  as  he  found  his  speech 
^ain,  to  pray  with  him.  Ho  pronounced  the 
prayer  of  uie  dying,  ui  Latin,  wiui  a  clear,  iutelli- 
gibio  voice,  leuung  his  head  steadily  on  Uut- 
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msiin's  shoulder.  A  cataleptic  deep  lasted  till 
the  17th  of  October.  1819.  About  two  o'clock 
began  the  death  stru^le :  a  cold  sweat  rait  from 
his  brow.  After  a  brief  sIutDbcr,  he  aeked,  with 
scarcely  audible  sound,  *  'Who  in  with  mc  r '  He 
inclined  his  head  to  press  his  lips  once  more 
gratefully  upon  the  hand  of  Gutmann,  who  held 
him  in  his  aim,  and  in  this  moment  he  breathed 
forth  hU  soul.  Ue  died  as  lie  had  lircd,  in  love." 

As  to  the  form  and  quality  of  Chopin's  com- 
pofiitions,  we  glean  from  the  same  source  the 
follotvmg  appreciative  sentences ;  — 

"  By  confining  himself  exclusively  to  the  piano- 
forte, Chopin  1^  proved  himself,  in  our  opin- 
ion, to  possess  one  of  the  most  essential  proper- 
ttcii  of  a  writer  or  a  con^MMT ;  namely,  a  conect 
appreciation  of  the  form  in  which  his  misnon 
was  to  be  achieved,  and  his  designs  executed. 

"How  admirable  this  well-considered  feeling 
of  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake !  On  the  one 
hand,  he  restrains  his  talent  from  the  common 
tendency  to  distribute  every  shred  of  melody 
over  a  hundred  music  do&ka ;  and  on  the  other, 
he  enriches  the  aoxiliary  sources  oi  the  art,  in 
teaching  us  how  to  concentrate  th^  upon  a 
given  space. 

"  For  from  seeking  his  renown  in  the  noise  of 
the  orchestra,  Cliopin  contented  himself  with 
seeing  his  thoughts  fuUy  quickened  into  life  upon 
the  key  board  of  the  piano.  Ho  always  readied 
his  end,  which  waa  no  other  than  to  secure  to  the 
musical  oesence  of  his  idea  the  full  expression  of 
its  power ;  but  ho  despised  the  mere  effirt  of 
masses  and  the  coarso  pencil  of  the  scene  painter. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  subject  Chopin's  labors  to 
an  intelligent  analysis  without  finding  in  them 
beauties  of  the  first  magnitude,  on  oxi»esKion 
perfectly  now,  and  a  harmonic  texture  as  original 
as  it  is  complete.  'With  him  the  boldness  always 
justifies  itself;  the  richness,  even  to  exuberance, 
docs  not  exclude  clcamcsa ;  the  titrangencns  does 
not  degenerate  into  baroque  affectation.  The  em- 
bellishment begets  no  blur;  the  luxury  of  oma- 
monts  does  not  smother  the  beauty  <^  the  mun 
lines.  Uis  best  works  are  rich  in  combinations 
which  may  be  said  to  make  epochs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  musical  st^^c.  Audaciou-s  shining,  se- 
ductive, they  clothe  their  profundity  with  bo 
much  grace,  their  art  with  so  much  charm,  that 
one  has  difliculty  to  disintwino  himticlf  from 
thdr  tnmsportiug,  magic  claup,  so  as  to  judjie 
them  in  cold  blood  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
theoretic  worth.  This  worth  has  boon  already 
J'cU  ;  but  it  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
when  the  time  shall  come  for  an  exact  examina- 
tion of  the  ser^'icca  that  have  been  rendered  to 
the  art  of  music  in  the  period  in  which  Chopin 
Uvcd. 

"  To  him  wc  owe  that  expansion  of  the  chord, 
both  when  struiJt  full,  and  when  broken  into  ar- 
pcjgio  and  through  Mcveral  octaves ;  those  chro- 
matic aud  cnhannonic  winding;*,  of  which  his 
Etudea  contain  such  otttonishing  examples ;  those 
minute  groups  of  uiterpolated  notctt,  which  fall 
down  like  a  colored  dew  upon  the  melodic  figure, 
end  fbr  which,  until  he  came,  only  the  Jioriture  of 
the  older  Italian  song  school  had  been  taken  for 
a  model.  AVhtlo  ho  enlai^ed  the  boundaries 
within  which  it  had  hitherto  kept,  he  lent  to 
this  kind  of  ornament  that  uncxiicctcdiicss  and 
that  multiiormity,  which  lay  beyond  the  compaRo 
<tf  the  human  voifie,  hmCoiibro  always  fikvialily 


copied  in  the  (so  called)  embMahmmU  Cor 
the  piano,  that  bad  become  so  stereotyped  and 
monotonoua.  He  invented  those  wondnful  har- 
monic  progressooiu  which  lent  a  serious  character 
even  to  those  p^ea  which  with  their  light  mate- 
rial could  scarc^y  lay  claim  to  such  meaning. 
But  what  of  the  mattrialt  (the  subject  matter.) 
The  idea  which  he  charms  out  of  it,  the  inspi- 
ration which  he  breathes  into  it,  exalts,  ennoble^ 
magnifies  it.  '\S'hat  mdanchtdy  there  is,  what 
BubtiUy,  what  fine  poxwption,  and  above  all, 
what  art,  in  those  masterpieces  of  lAfontaine, 
whose  matter  is  so  commonplace,  and  whose  title 
so  modest !  &udet  and  Preiudei  are  titles  quite  as 
modest ;  nevertheless,  the  musical  pieces  of  Cho|Mn 
which  bear  them  lemun  fbrevor  perfiBCt  types  of 
a  species  which  he  has  created,  and  which,  IQce 
all  his  works,  sprang  from  the  character  of  his 
poetic  genius. 

"  Almost  the  earliest  of  his  works,  they  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  young  creative  power,  wUch  in 
some  of  his  following  productions,  that  are  more 
labored,  more  filed,  more  learnedly  written,  grad- 
ually disappears,  to  become  lost  entintly  in  his 
latcht ;  for  these  are  the  o&piine  of  a  motlnd 
bcntimeutality,  which  might  be  calted  the  painful 
fruit  of  an  exhausted  vital  energy. 

"  Had  we  here  to  talk  the  language  of  tho 
school  about  the  development  of  piano-forte 
music,  we  should  proceed  to  analyze  the  contents 
of  those  noble  pages  which  present  so  rich  a  har- 
vest of  observations.  We  should  in  the  first  line 
examine  tho«e  jVotfumof,  Dallada,  Impromplut, 
Scfutr:oa,  which  are  all  full  of  unexpected  and  un- 
heard-of Bubtiltics  of  harmony.  ^Ve  should 
then  seek  these  same  refinements  in  his  PoUmmm, 
MoMtirkas,  Wal/:e»,  and  Boknt.  But  such  n 
work  would  only  he  of  interest  to  those  initiated 
into  counterpoint  and  thorough  bass. 

"  llirough  the  feeling  that  flows  forth  in  all  of 
them,  these  works  have  spread  and  become  much 
loved  in  loi^e  circles ;  and  this  feeling  is  in  the 
highest  degree  romantic,  individual,  peculiar,  and 
yot  related  not  only  to  that  people  which  has  to 
thank  him  for  one  more  cdebritv,  but  ahio  to  all 
hearts  that  were  ever  touched  \>j  the  misery  of 
exile  and  by  the  sentiment  of  love. 

'■  Meanwhile  Chopin  was  not  always  contented 
with  those  frames  within  which  he  sketched  his 
happily-chosen  figures ;  he  would  also  bring  his 
thoughts  into  tho  limits  of  tho  classic  form.  lie 
has  written  fine  CoHccrtot,  and  fine  Sanatrnt ;  but 
it  is  not  diflioult  to  discern  in  these  productions 
rather  the  will,  the  purpose,  than  the  mspiiation. 
Hiis  lai^t  with  bim  was  capricious,  arbitrary, 
fontiifltical,  bound  to  no  rcllcction ;  he  had  to  give 
it  free  play,  and  he  did  violence  to  his  genius,  as 
we  think,  as  ottcn  an  he  thottght  to  chain  U  to 
traditiontd  rule.  Chopin  could  not  imprison  the 
wawriiig,  never  shar^dy  defined  outlines,  which 
lend  his  thoughts  their  highest  charm,  M-ithin  the 
stiff,  angular  framework  of  a  precise  i>at1cm. 

"  XeverthelcsH,  thcM;  efforts  are  decidedly  dis- 
tinguL!hc<l  by  a  rare  nobility  of  style,  aud  contain 
piiM.'^ctt  of  high  interest  and  movements  of  sur- 
prising grandeur  of  thought.  Wo  may  mention, 
for  example,  the  adagio  of  the  Bocoiid  concerto,  to 
which  ho  was  particularly  |}artial,  and  which  fae 
was  very  fond  of  playing.  Tho  cmbcllishutents 
in  this  belong  to  the  fiuetit  manner  of  tho  com- 
poser, and  the  leading  thought  It  kept  up  with  a 
won^trfnl  breadth.     The  entire  movement  it 
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ideally  perfect,  end  the  oxpreflfdon  of  the  feeling 
DOW  bright  and  gleaming,  now  touching  and 
penetrating. 

"  How  can  we  omit  to  mention  the  <  Funeral 
March '  in  bin  first  Minata,  whieh,  for  the  first 
time  amuigcd  for  orchestra,  vrna  played  at  his  own 
huxiol?  Xo  other  tones  could  have  expressed,  in 
a  language  which  bo  goes  through  the  soul)  the 
angimh  and  the  teara  which  must  have  accom- 

EEtnicd  that  meu  to  his  lost  lesting'place,  who 
ad  HO  sublimely  conceived  the  manner  in  which 
a  great  loss  should  bo  wept.  One  of  hb  young 
countrymen  said  onco  to  me,  ■  Only  a  Pole  could 
hare  written  this.'  And  in  fact,  all  that  there  is 
solemn  and  heart-rending  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion of  a  whole  nation,  weeping  its  own  death, 
resounds  in  this  funeral  strain. 

"Hia  Palonauea  belong  among  the  Jincst  products 
of  his  inspirations.  They  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  painted  primness  of  ball  room,  vii- 
tuoeo,  and  suoon  potoftaift.  Their  powerful 
rhvthm  electrifies  the  ftlack  nerves  of  our  blasi  in- 
diference.  The  noblest  traditions  of  the  Polish 
national  character  ore  preserved  in  them. 

"  In  lirtening  to  many  of  Chopin's  polonaises, 
you  fancy  that  you  hear  the  firm  and  heavy  trend 
of  men,  advancing  with  the  conscioufluens  of 
courage  agoiuHt  every  turn  of  fdto.  In  some  of 
the  others  this  broad  manner  disappears.  Espe- 
cially in  the  pohaaiae-fantaaie,  wMch  belongs  to 
the  last  period  of  his  workx,  you  perceive  no 
more  those  bold  and  brilliant  portraits ;  no  more 
the  lively  stop  of  that  cavalry  so  used  to  victory ; 
u  el^iac  mood  jsedominateB,  which  at  the  most 
is  iiitcirupted  only  by  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  ITie  celebrated  ma^ovrkaa  of  Chopin  wear  an 
entirely  different  character  from  the  Polonaiaes. 
Upon  a  wholly  diffenmt  ground  play  tender,  pale, 
and  opaline  nuaticea,  instead  of  Ijio  juicy  and 
strong  coloring.  The  feminine  and  even  efTcm- 
inate  element  is  no  longer  placed  in  a  certain 
mysterioQS  twilight,  hut  advances  into  the  fore- 
ground with  such  decided  significance,  that  the 
other  elements  vanish  before  it,  or  are  banished 
into  its  train.  Woman  here  appears  the  tiueca 
of  life.  Man,  to  be  sure,  is  sUU  spirited  and 
proud,  bat  lost  in  the  dizziness  of  pleasure.  In 
spite  of  this*  there  is  a  sad  vein  running  through 
it.  The  national  songs,  in  their  melody  and  in 
their  words,  strike  both  thcso  tones,  and  both 
bring  out  the  angularly  effective  contrast,  which 
results  in  real  life  from  that  necessity  of  cheering 
8om)w,  which  finds  a  magical  narcotic  in  the 
grace  and  stolen  charm  of  the  mazoiirla.  The 
words  sung  in  Poland  to  these  melodies  give  them, 
moreover,  the  right  to  cliug  closer  to  the  life  of 
memory  tlian  any  other  dance  mu:iic. 

"  (.%oi)iu  has  happily  appropriated  to  himself 
the  popxilar  laclodics,  and  translcrred  into  them 
the  whole  merit  of  his  labor  and  hui  etyle.  lu 
polishing  tlicse  diamonds  to  a  thousand  t'uccts, 
he  discovered  all  their  hidden  fire,  aud,  even 
gathering  up  their  dust,  he  set  them  in  a  pearly 
onumfmt.  Could  thorc  be  a  better  frame  in  which 
to  enclose  his  personal  rocoUectioiis,  poesy  of  all 
norts,  attractive  scenes,  cxiisodes,  and  romaucc:^  ? 
These  now  owe  to  him  a  circulation  far  outreach- 
ing  their  own  native  soil,  and  they  belong  at 
present  to  the  ideal  types  which  art  buirouuds 
with  the  glory  of  its  sanction. 

**  Chopin  \aa  set  free  from  its  bondage  the  secret 
essence  of  poesy,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the 


original  themes  of  the  Polish  mazovrlcaa.  AVhite 
ho  has  adhered  to  thoir  rh^-thm,  ho  has  ennobled 
their  melody,  enlarged  their  outline,  and  magical- 
ly introduced  into  many  passages  a  harmonic 
chiaroscuro,  which  gives  back  that  world  of  ex- 
citements and  emotions  wherewith  hearts  are 
moved  in  the  dance  of  the  nttKow/ca.  Coquetry, 
vanity,  fantastical  humors,  inclination,  saduGss, 
pasi^ion,  the  ontgush  of  feeling:*,  all  arc  in  it.  To 
comprehend  how  admirably  this  frame  suits  these 
soul  pictures,  which  Chopin  executes  within  it 
OS  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, one  must  have  seen  tho  mazourica  danced 
in  Poland  ;  there  only  can  one  learn  the  whole 
that  liea  in  this  natioual  dance. 

"  Indeed,  one  must  perhaps  have  been  in  Cho- 
pin's fatherland  fully  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  character  not  only  of  his  masonrkaa,  hut 
also  of  many  of  his  other  compositions.  They 
almost  all  btvathc  that  aroma  of  lore  aud  longing 
which  suixound  his  preludes,  his  nottumas,  his 
impromptus,  like  an  atmosphere,  in  which  all  tho 
phases  of  pasaon  move  by  in  succcHsiou.  In  all 
these  compositions,  as  in  every  ballad,  ovei-y 
waltz,  cvciy  Etude  of  Chopin,  lies  the  memorj*  of 
a  fleeting  moment  of  life  ftUl  of  poctrj*,  which  he 
often  so  idedizes,  and  spins  his  weh  out  of  such 
fine,  ethereal  threads,  that  they  seem  no  longer 
to  belong  to  our  nature,  but  to  the  fairy  world, 
and  sound  like  the  chattering,  coulideutinl  whis- 
per of  a  Peri,  a  Titania,  an  Ariel,  or  of  those  ele- 
mental spirits  whieh  likewiue  are  subject  to  the 
bitterest  illusions  and  to  unciidumble  ennui. 

"  Amongst  the  great  number  of  his  nuKourkia, 
tpo,  there  reigns  a  striking  diverrity  of  subjects, 
and  of  the  imprc^ions  they  call  forth.  In  many 
you  hear  the  clbik  of  spurs,  but  in  the  most, 
above  all,  tho  scarcely  dLjtinguishablo  rustling  of 
crape  and  gauzo  in  the  Ut;ht  broczc  of  the  dance, 
amid  the  flutter  of  £ins  and  the  jingling  of  gold 
and  diamonds.  Some  seem  to  dcsiaibe  the  lively 
cnjoj'mcnt  of  a  ball,  whitA,  on  the  eve  of  a  storm- 
ing of  the  castle,  is,  as  it  were,  undermined  with 
heaviness;  you  hear  tho  sighs  throughout  the 
dance  rhythm,  and  the  d>-iiig  away  of  the  farewell 
whose  tears  it  veils.  Through  others  glimmers 
tho  anguish,  the  secret  sorrow,  which  one  has 
carried  with  him  to  tho  festival,  whose  stir  cannot 
drown  tho  voice  of  the  heart.  There  it  is  a  mur- 
muring whirlwind,  a  deUrium,  through  which  a 
brcathlosB  and  spasmodic  melody  is  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  like  tho  impetuous  boating  of  a  heart 
that  breaks  and  perishes  in  love  and  passion. 
UTiere  again  resound  from  afar  Iwld  fan/ara,  like 
distant  rcminiHceucos  of  glory  aud  of  victory. 
Some  there  are  whose  rhythm  is  as  vague  and  eva- 
nescent 09  the  feeling  with  which  two  lovers  con- 
template the  rising  of  a  star  in  the  firmament" 

CIIOIl.  (G.)   Choir,  chorus;  as,  arts  undeAoTt 

air  and  choruR. 

CIIOR.MMASSIG.  (G.)  In  the  style  of  a 
chorale,  or  psalm  tune. 

CIIOILVL,  or  CnORISTIC.  An  adjective, 
derived  from  the  word  chorus,  and  not  only  ap- 
plied to  vocal  music  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  dilfercut  melodicu,  aud  intended  to  be  per- 
forracd  by  a  plumlitj-  of  singers  to  each  part,  na 
when  we  spei^  of  a  choral  anthem,  a  choral  ser- 
vice, &c.,  hut  which  is  also  used  in  a  collective 
sense,  to  distloguish  tho  pcrfbimOEB  of  choruses. 
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when  asaembled  for  pcrformaucc,  who  ate  then 
called  a  ciioral  band. 

CHORAL,  (as  a  Bubstantive.)  A  plain  and 
Bunplo  Bacrcd  tunc,  like  "  Old  Hundred,"  Luther'n 
"  Judtrmunt  lljinii,"  &c.  What  we  call  a  paaim 
tune  the  tiermans  call  a  choral. 

CHORD.  ITie  word  cAorrf,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  eimultaucous  sounds,  was  solely  ap- 
plicable to  a  distended  Bonoroua  etring ;  but 
vheu  eountayoint  was  diacorcrcd,  and  vaiioiu 
combinatioiui  formed  and  ettablinhcd,  a  general 
term  became  necessary  to  express  those  combi- 
nations ;  aud  that  which  before  applied  only  to  a 
single  Btring,  wa^  now  borrowed,  and  its  sciiso 
extended  to  a  union  of  the  sounds  of  several 
strings,  pipes,  or  voices.  In  practical  music, 
there  are  rarioua  species  of  chorda.  The fimda- 
meiitnl  chord,  which  coniosts  of  the  three  funda- 
mental consonances  ;  i.  e.  the  third,  the  fifth,  aud 
the  eighth  of  the  fundamental  boMt,  or  their  in- 
versions. The  aecidetital  chord,  which  ia  produced 
either  by  aaticipation  or  retardation  ;  by  anticipa- 
tion,  when,  in  a  preceding  chord,  one  or  more 
notes  are  taken  of  a  succeeding  chord  to  which 
^ey  do  not  bdong;  by  rttardation,  when  one  or 
more  notes  of  a  preceding  chord  are  by  nupenaion 
carried  into  the  composition  of  the  succeeding 
chord.  The  anonmious  or  cqwicocal  chord,  in 
which  some  interval,  or  intervals,  arc  greater  or 
less  than  those  of  the  i'undamcutal  chord.  The 
transient  chord,  in  which,  in  order  to  smooth  the 
traiuritioQ  bxira  one  chord  to  another,  some  inter- 
mediate notes  ate  introduced,  which  do  not  form 
any  component  parts  of  tlie  fundamental  harmo- 
ny, nor  can  jtu«ly  bo  cidled  ^ther  anticipations 
or  suspensions.   Pot  examples  of  chords,  eee 

CHORDS.  Strings  by  the  vibration  of  which 
the  sensation  of  sound  is  excited. 

CHORION.  A  Greek  composition,  consisting 
of  a  h}-mn  sung  in  honor  of  Cybele,  the  mother 
of  the  gods ;  snid  to  have  been  invented  by 

Olympus  of  Phrygia. 

CHORISTER.  The  general  name  for  a  vocal 
officiate  in  a  choir ;  formerly  much  used. 

CnOROX,  ALEXANDRE  EHENNE,  was 
bom  21st  October,  1772,  at  Caen,  wh4^  his  father 
was  ovcrbccr  of  farms.  His  studies,  which  he 
terminated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  JuUly,  were  brilliant  and  solid ;  but  ho 
couFiidered  thcia  only  as  ptclimiuariea  of  a  more 
extended  instruction,  of  which  he  felt  the  want, 
aud  which,  during  all  his  life,  was  the  object  of 
his  labors.  Few  persons  knew  as  well  as  he  the 
Latin  tongue ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  cn.ic. 
His  memory  was  wonderful,  and  he  often  recited 
long  passages  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Martini,  or 
CatuUuis,  whose  works  he  luid  not  read  for  a  long 
time.  'Y\\G  pleasim;  of  reciting  became  such  a 
habit,  that  he  rarely  conversed  with  his  ftiends 
without  introducing  some  Latin  verse,  some  phrase 
of  Cicero,  and  even  some  Riblc  passage,  or  from 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  his  favorite  reading. 
Greek  literature  wa.'t  not  Iciia  &railiar  to  him ;  and 
such  was  his  inclination  for  it,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  hw  lil'e,  he  delivered  him.sclf  up  to  the 
reading  of  philosophers,  historians,  and  Greek 
poets,  with  all  the  ardorof  youth.  ^Vhilc  young 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and 


his  progress  wan  so  rapid,  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  professor,  he  took  his  place  Bometimes  in  the 
College  of  Fraucc. 

From  his  infancy,  Chonm  bad  a  pasuonate  love 
for  music ;  but  destined  by  his  £ithei  to  a  pro- 
fession entirely  opposite  to  the  culture  of  arts,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  devote  his  time  to  this  most 
enticing  study.  The  masters  whom  he  eagerly 
demanded  were  rel'uscd  him ;  and  it  was  several 
years  after  he  had  left  college  beforo  ho  could, 
with  no  other  help  than  Qua  hooks  of  Ra- 
meau,  D'Alembcrt,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  of  the 
Abb6  Roussicr,  acquire  any  notions  of  theoretical 
music,  as  then  understood  in  France.  Aa  to  the 
exercises  relative  to  the  practice  of  the  art,  he 
could  do  nothing,  having  no  maf<ters.  Perhaps 
they  would  have  been  oulj  a  moderate  help,  for 
he  had  nearly  reached  hu  twmtielh  year,  and 
musical  studies  commenced  at  that  ago  sc^om 
lead  to  skill  in  reading  or  execution.  Choron 
felt  the  insufficiency  of  hu  first  music-al  education, 
and  although  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beauties  of  music,  he  could 
never  seize  at  the  first  glance  the  chaiactcr  of  a 
composition. 

The  calculations  with  which  the  theoretical 
books  of  the  school  of  Xtamoau  are  filled  led 
Choron  to  study  mathematics :  at  first  he  consid- 
ered them  as  oidy  accessory  to  musical  science 
but  he  soon  liked  them  for  themselves,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  them.  His  progress  was 
rapid,  and  was  remarked  at  the  school  of  the 
Pmtta  dea  CAatiwiea.  Mongc  judged  htm  capable 
of  receiving  his  advice,  adopted  him  as  a  pupa, 
and  made  him  fhllll,  in  this  quality,  the  dutus  of 
tutor  of  descriptive  geometry  m  the  normal 
school,  in  1795  ;  a  short  time  after,  he  was  chosen 
chief  in  the  polytechnic  school,  which  had  just 
been  instituted.  As  be  progressed  in  the  science 
of  mathematics,  he  felt  there  was  much  less  re- 
lation between  them  and  music  than  was  gencraUv 
believed.  He  porc^ved  the  entirely  metaphysical 
action  of  the  latter  upon  the  human  organization, 
and  was  persuaded  it  could  bo  studied  ordy  in 
itself.  Convinced  of  this  truth,  ho  began  to  de- 
vote himnclf  exclusively  to  the  study  of  tiie  prac- 
tical art,  and  Roneai,  author  of  a  "  TVeatise  on 
Pleasure,"  which  was  not  without  merit,  taught 
him  the  principles  of  this  art.  Choron  was  then 
twenty -five  j  Grctry,  who  had  become  a  friend  of 
his,  advised  him  to  take  some  lessons  in  harmony 
of  the  Abbe  Roze,  who  then  passed  for  a  learned 
musician,  although  his  science  was  but  smalL 

Ronesi  taught  him  the  Italian  literature  of 
music  ;  he  begau  to  read  the  works  of  P.  Marti- 
ni, Eximcno,  Sabbutini,  and  then  those  of  an- 
cient authors,  such  as  Gafori,  Aaron,  Zarlino, 
Ucmrdi.  The  necessity  of  knowing  all  the 
schools,  to  compare  the  systems,  led  him  to  learn 
the  German  language,  in  order  to  read  the  writ- 
ings of  Kimbcrgcr,  Marpurg,  Koch,  and  Al- 
brcchtsbcrger.  Of  all  these  authors,  the  last  and 
Maipurg  were  those  whose  method  and  ideas 
he  liked  the  best.  After  some  years  emjdoyed  in 
these  serious  studies,  he  j^nod  mote  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  muso  than  any 
Frenchman  at  that  period  possessed.  He  associated 
himself  with  M.  Fiocchi,  composer  and  prot'cesor 
of  singing  ;  and  the  iruit  of  their  union  was  the 
publication  of  a  book,  entitled  "  Principles  of 
Accompaniment  of  the  Italian  Schools,"  Paris, 
1804,  in  fblio.  This  title  was  not  justified  by  the 
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nature  of  the  vrafk,  which  wan  a  sort  of  eclecti<! 
eombination,  in  which  Tery  different  doctrines 
were  reconcUod  with  more  addxeaa  than  reason. 
The  object  which  the  anthora  proposed  was  not 

perceived. 

At  the  time  this  work  appeared,  Choron  was 
known  through  a  publication  of  a  different  char- 
acter. His  thoughts  upon  the  necessity  of  per- 
fecting the  Instruction  in  primary  schools  hod 
caused  him  to  discover  more  simple  and  rational 
means  of  teaching  the  art  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing. He  published  the  result  of  his  reicarche! 
in  1800,  under  the  title  of  "  Method  of  Primary 
Instruction  in  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Writing." 

DeairouB  of  increasing  the  taste  for  good  music, 
and  of  diffu^g  the  taste  fer  instrumon  in  the 
history  and  theory  of  this  art,  Choron  associated 
himftclf,  in  180S,  in  a  mueical  commercial  house 
in  Paris,  and  carried  into  it  all  his  fortune,  to 
employ  it  in  the  publication  of  ancient  classical 
worlu,  forgetting  there  wore  then  in  France  uo 
readers  of  those  productions.  He  bought,  at  a 
great  expense,  the  cantatas  of  Porpora,  solfeggios 
for  several  voices,  of  Coresaiia,  those  of  SabiMtti< 
ni,  pieces  which  were  executed  in  the  Sititine 
Chapel  during  holy  week,  a  mass  in  double  canon, 
and  the  Stabat  of  Picrluigi,  of  Palcstrina,  of  Jos- 

?uin  Desprce,  the  Requiem  and  the  Miserere  of 
omelli,  the  Miserere  for  two  choirs  of  Leo,  and 
many  other  compositions  of  the  same  sort. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  occupied  with  the 
publication  of  a  volununous  compilation  under 
the  title  of  "  Principles  of  Composition  of  the 
Italian  Schools."  Tho  exercises  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue  composed  by  Sala,  and  engraved  upon 
copper  plates  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of 
Kaplos,  fonned  the  foundation  of  this  collection. 

After  immense  labor  and  enormous  expense, 
ibis  work  appeared  in  1806,  in  three  great  vol- 
umes in  folio,  of  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
pages,  which,  since  then,  have  been  divided  into 
six  volumes  under  new  titles.  Their  publication 
annihilated  Choron's  fortune.  But,  endowed 
with  rare  activity,  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
many  works  at  once,  and  the  "  Principles  of  Com- 
position "  yet  being  unpublished,  from  reading  the 
Historical  Dictionary  of  Musicians,"  written  in 
German,  by  £.  L.  Gcrbor,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  publishing  a  work  of  the  same  kind  in  French. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  was  made  hastily,  and 
the  book  of  Gerbcr,  which  served  as  its  base,  was 
badly  translated  by  a  Gennan  who  knew  but  little 
of  F^rench,  and  did  not  understand  music.  Cho- 
ron, whose  health  was  disordered,  took  M.  Fa- 
yoUe  for  a  partner  in  this  work,  and  it  was  the 
latter  who  did  most  of  tho  labor ;  as  Choron 
could  give  but  little  care  to  it,  only  a  few  articles 
wore  furnished  by  him.  The  most  considerable 
piece  which  he  put  in  the  book  was  the  historical 
introduction,  a  valuable  summary,  which  had 
already  aj^ieared  in  the  "  Principles  of  Composi- 
tion." The  "Dictionary  of  Musicians"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1810  and  1811.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  many  remarkable  reports  upon 
matters  of  art  and  Utctature.  That  which  ho 
wrote  upon  the  "  Principles  of  Versification,"  by 
Scop  pa,  may  be  considered  as  a  masterpiece. 

tJntil  then  his  lilb  hod  been  one  of  study ;  bnt 
in  1812  he  broame  devoted  to  insHtutions  of 
public  utility.  Occupied  in  this  year  in  the  com- 
idling  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  KaUonal  Industry,  he  was  charged 


by  M.  Bigot  de  Prfeameneu  with  a  plan  of  reor- 
ganizing the  masterships  and  tho  choirH  of  the 
cathedrals,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  muHio 
at  fStes  and  rcligioutt  ceremonies.  Some  writing 
upon  the  ob^ectfl  of  bis  new  duties  made  him 
known,  to  liis  advantage,  in  relation  to  hLs  ideas 
concerning  the  instruction  of  mui^ic ;  but  he  did 
wrong  to  call  in  question  the  utility  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, whom  direction  did  not  confiram  with 
his  TieVi'B.  Ho  conceived  iin,iuHt  prcjucUcee 
against  an  establishment  which  for  many  j'ears 
had  produced  fine  talents  of  all  kinds. 

The  restoration  was  ot  first  fatal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Conservatoire  of  mufdc.  Bom  of  the 
revolution,  this  establishment  bad  in  the  eyes  of 
the  partisanfl  of  the  ancient  monarchy  an  origi- 
nal stain,  so  that  it  was  miuntained  with  reluc- 
tance in  1814,  and  closed  in  the  following  year. 
This ,  blow,  given  to  the  school  towards  which 
Choron  had  shown  himself  such  a  warm  antag- 
onist, seemed  to  be  a  triumph  for  him ;  but  he  had 
too  much  justice  in  his  mind,  and  too  much  love 
for  the  art,  to  think  of  triumphing.  Choron  was 
director  of  the  Opera  in  January,  1816.  He  wo8 
scarcely  installed,  than  he  acquired  the  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  establishing,  between  the 
Conservatoire  of  music  and  the  theatre  which 
was  trusted  to  him,  intimate  relations ;  he  pro- 
posed a  reorganization  of  this  same  establishment, 
under  the  name  of  the  Boyal  School  of  Singing 
and  Declamation.  Ho  was  charged  with  the  di- 
gesting of  the  scheme ;  and  was  often  reproached 
afterwards  for  the  mean  combinations  of  the  plan. 

The  administration  of  tho  Opera  under  the  di- 
rection of  Choron  was  not  exempt  from  blame ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  was  the  least  expensive  and  the  most  pro^ 
ductive.  Struck  hy  the  difficulty  that  young 
com  posers  met  witti  mntaking  Uicmselves  known, 
Choron  decdred  to  open  an  entrance  to  their 
career,  and  decided  uiat  a  c^tain  quantity  of 
pieces  in  an  act  should  be  intrusted  to  them,  that 
they  might  write  the  music.  His  benevolence  for 
the  artists  made  him  forget  that  the  Opera  was  or- 
ganized for  great  thi^s,  and  that  it  was  not  a  the- 
atre of  experiment.  Chtnon  had  too  many  enemies 
to  be  able  to  remain  long  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration of  tho  Opera.  In  tho  first  month  of  the 
year  1817.  he  received  his  dismLssal  without  any 
compensation  :  no  one  recollected  that  a  man  who 
had  made  so  great  saciificos  for  music  mmted 
some  reward  fnaa  tho  government.  Happily,  he 
had  energy  in  his  soul,  and  ideas  in  his  head ;  he 
lost  no  tune  in  complaining  of  the  ingmtitude 
with  which  his  services  were  paid,  but  employed 
himself  for  a  long  time  ujion  works  on  music.  He 
then  undertook  the  editing  of  a  sort  of  encyclopae- 
dia of  muMcal  sciences,  by  the  title  of  "  Introduc- 
tion to  the  general  and  analytical  Study  of  Music." 
Brilliant  with  new  ideas,  and  strong  in  the  ttuit- 
fnl  prineiplofl  of  truth,  this  work  was  destined  to 
place  Choron  in  the  rank  of  tho  most  distin- 
guished men,  among  men  of  letters  and  litstorians 
of  music.  Xo  doubt,  had  he  finLslied  it,  he 
would  have  inti-oduccd  many  now  ideas  in  the 
theory  of  this  art,  and  would  have  drawn  upon 
himstdf  the  attention  of  musicians  of  all  coun- 
tries i  but  such  was  tho  activity  of  his  mind,  that 
ho  could  not  occupy  himself  a  long  time  with  the 
same  object  At  the  end  of  a  (ew  months  he 
was  fatigued  with  his  labor — lost  his  &ith  in  bit 
first  couceptums. 
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ilany  tunes  after  he  had  read  me  paKsages  from 
it,  I  have  said,  *•  How  beautiful  aud  new  !  Publish 
it,  and  your  name  will  live  in  the  history'  of  art." 
He  promised  to  work  agun.  Sight  Asyn  after,  a 
new  idea  seized  him,  and  he  would  bo  entirely 
indifferent  for  this  work. 

Next  to  the  inconstancy  of  his  views,  the 
greate:4t  obstacle  that  Chorou  met  with,  in  the  ac- 
comi)luhnicnt  of  his  projects  upon  muaical  books, 
consisted  in  the  facility  with  which  he  aurrcndcrcd 
hiniHclf  to  the  objections  made  to  him.  Once,  as 
an  ab»urd  ohserration  was  made  to  him  again.st 
the  fundamental  prinriplo  of  a  "  Trcatiae  on  Har- 
mony and  Accompaniment,"  which  he  had  just 
fiiiiiiiicd,  ho  Ktopped  the  printing  of  it,  paid  the 
printer,  and  condemned  the  book  to  forf^etfulneas. 

In  the  tiiKt  month  which  followed  his  expul- 
pion  trom  the  opera,  Choron  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  a  mode  of  instruction  of  music  by  a  simul- 
taneous method,  vbich  he  called.  o!»uvr«ff»/#.  The 
idra  had  acarcely  atmck  him  than  ho  rushed  to 
M.  dc  Fradcl,  supcrintfmdcnt  general  of  the  royal 
household,  who  had  taken  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obtained  a  Blight  sum  in  aid  of  the  school 
he  was  about  to  establish.  He  began  the  work 
with  his  usual  ardor.  He  multiplied  his  endeav- 
ors to  hiing  his  method  to  the  perfection  of 
which  he  believed  it  Auseeptiblo.  lie  at  length 
conquered  all  the  difficulties  aud  published  in 
1818  his  "  Conccrtante  Method  of  Music  in  four 
Parte."  It  was  harshly  criticized  on  account  of 
some  want  of  correctncsa  in  harmony;  but  it  was 
no  lose  one  of  those  happy  idca8  that  one  would 
have  put  in  practice  for  the  simultaneous  in- 
struction of  music,  llie  new  career  in  which 
Choron  was  placed  gave  him  an  occasion  to  em- 
ploy those  fitculticfl  no  one  knew  he  possessed. 
It  was  not  only  by  an  uncommon  activity  that 
he  distinguished  himself  as  chief  of  a  muedcal 
institution,  but  his  ardent  soul  communicated  to 
his  pupils  a  love  for  the  art,  and  a  Kcutimcnt 
which  docs  not  exist  to  so  great  a  degree  in 
pupils  of  any  other  school. 

At  first  unpercdred,  the  school  of  Choron 
excited  attentiou,  by  exercises  in  which  slight 
defects  of  exactness  and  completeness  wore  re- 
deemed by  a  deep  sentiment  of  the  character  of 
music.  There,  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  in 
Paris  the  subUmc  compositions  of  Bach,  Handel, 
Palestzina,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  schools. 

If  Choron  had  been  ablo  to  realize  his  projects, 
if  he  hod  found  all  the  protection  that  was  due 
to  liim,  we  should  congi-atulatc  ourselves  upon 
the  course  he  took  after  his  administration  of  the 
Opera.  But  after  the  annihilation  of  the  truit  of 
his  cflbrtfl,  wo  can  but  regret  that  he  abandoned 
his  labors  as  a  literary  musician  for  those  of  a 
professor.  He  composed  a  multitude  of  hymns 
and  anthems  for  two,  three,  and  four  voicoM ;  ho 
wrote  chorals  in  church  music  for  three  voiiies ;  a 
method  of  church  music  ;  a  collection  of  choral 
chants  used  in  the  churches  of  Germany,  arranged 
for  four  parts,  with  organ;  a  complete  selection  of 
church  music  for  one  or  more  voices ;  and  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  As  ta  the  other 
works,  which  he  announced  by  ditTercnt  pro- 
spcctuKCs,  the  greater  part  were  only  projected,  for 
he  bad  not  time  to  write  them.  It  is  in  this 
category  that  arc  ranged  "  'llio  Abridged  Exposi- 
tion of  tho  Principles  of  Music ; "  "  The  Encyclo- 
psdio  Manual  of  Music,"  which  made  a  part  of 


the  collection  of  the  maniul  of  M.  Korrt;  the 
translation  of  the  "  Treati^tc  on  Modem  ("oraposi- 
tion,"  of  Prcindl,  a  work  of  which  Choron  had 
too  favonibic  an  opinion ;  the  "  Kcpoctory  of 
Contrapuntists ; "  last,  "  The  Introduction  to  the 
general  and  analytical  Study  of  Music,"  of  wCch 
he  unfortunately  has  finished  but  a  part. 

Tlie  chrouolngical  list  of  works  composed  or 
published  by  Choron  arc,  1.  (."olloction  of  ro- 
mances, songs,  and  poctrj*,  set  to  mu&ic,  Paris, 
I/C  Due,  1806,  8  vo.  Among  thene  romauees  ore 
"The  Sentinel,"  whose  success  has  been  great. 
2.  "  Musical  Bulletin  of  Augustus  Le  Due,  and 
Company,"  Paris,  1807  and  1808,  8to.,  twenty- 
four  numbns,  of  four  pages  each.  3.  French 
and  Italian  notices  upon  Leo,  JomoUi,  Picrlui- 
gi,  Polcfitrina,  and  Josquin  Dcispres.  These 
iiotices  arc  put  at  the  commencement  of  each 
number  of  the  "  General  Collection  of  the 
Classical  Works  of  Music,"  Paris,  Le  Due.  4. 
"Principles  of  Accompaniment  of  the  Italian 
School,"  by  Choron  and  Fiocchi,  Paris,  Imbault, 
180-1,  one  vol.  in  fol.  5.  "Principles  of  Com- 
position of  the  Italian  Schools,"  Paris,  Auguste 
Le  Due,  1808,  three  vols.,  fol.  This  work  was 
divided  iuto  six  volumes,  with  new  titles,  in  1816. 
The  first  volume  contains  a  prefiurc  of  17 
pages ;  the  first  book,  which  treats  of  harmony 
and  accompaniment,  in  102  pages,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  Partimeuti  for  the  accomjmniment, 
taken  from  the  works  of  Durante,  Cotumacci, 
Fenaroli,  and  Sala,  in  142  pages.  The  second 
volume  contains  a  treatise  on  simple  counterpoint, 
in  42  pages ;  the  models  of  Sala  for  this  counta- 
point ;  the  trios  of  Caresana,  in  34  pages ;  a  new 
French  translation  of  the  double  and  conditional 
counteqwint  of  Jlaipui^,  in  fi2  pages ;  the  models 
of  Sala  lor  double  coimteipoint,  in  7 1  pages,  llie 
third  volume  contains  the  treatise  on  imitation  and 
ftiguc,  translated  from  Marpurg,  in  73  pages;  and 
the  modeLi  of  Sola  to  the  fugue  in  four  parte,  in  18 1 
pages.  Tlie  fourth  volume  contains  the  second 
collection  of  fiiguos  by  Sala,  in  138  pages;  the 
treatise  of  canons,  translated  by  Marpurg.  in  60 
pages ;  and  the  models  of  the  canons  of  Sala,  in 
68  pages.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
volume  is  a  treatitic  upon  tho  style  of  each  kind 
of  music,  under  the  title  of  Musical  Rhetoric,  in 
30  pages,  followed  by  models  of  the  ouervato 
style  of  church  music,  extracts  from  tho  aempkin 
of  P.  Martini,  and  models  of  the  concert  style  in 
Jomelli ;  titcsc  models  are  contained  in  202  pages. 
'Ilie  sixth  volume  contains  models  of  madrigals 
without  accompaniment,  taken  from  works  of 
Martini  and  Paolucci ;  models  of  ducts,  trios,  and 
cantatas,  token  irom  Uic  works  of  Marcello,  Ixttti, 
Alexaud(»  Scarlatti,  and  Porgolcse ;  models  of 
Yocal  music  of  dilTorcnt  kinds,  as  well  as  some 
models  of  instrumental  stylo.  'ITie  work  finishes 
with  elementary  notions  of  acou:itics,  by  nu  lus- 
toricol  skc!ch  of  the  progress  of  composition,  aud 
by  the  tabic  of  subjects.  6.  "Historical  Diction* 
arj-  of  Musicians,"  by  Choron  and  Favolle,  Paris, 
Valladc,  1810  and  1811,  two  vols.  in'Svo.  'ITiis 
work  reappeared  with  a  new  title  in  1817,  Paris, 
Chimot.  Choron  did  not  expect  to  take  FayoUe 
OS  a  partner  when  he  nnaortook  this  woA. 
He  announced  it  in  1809,  in  a  prospectus  under 
tho  title  of  "Historical  Dictiouaty  of  Music." 
7.  "  Considerations  upon  the  necessity  of  rees- 
tablishing the  Chants  of  tho  Church  of  Itomo  in 
all   tho   Churches  of   the  French  Empire," 
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Paris,  Courcicr,  1811,  in  8vo.,  of  15  pages. 
8.  "  Elementary  Method  of  Music  and  Church 
Music,  for  tho  use  of  Seminaries  and  Masterships 
of  Cathedrals."  Paris,  CourcieT,  1811.  9.  "Re- 
port made  to  tho  Clafis  of  Hue  Arts  of  the  Im- 
perial Institute  of  Franco  upon  tho  work  of  M. 
Scoppft,  entitled,  '  True  Principles  of  Vcr^ca- 
tion,' "  Pariii,  Baudouin,  1812,  one  vol.  in  4to. 
In  this  work,  Choron  baa  particularly  e:tamined 
the  musical  rhythm.  10.  "Itcport  made  to  the 
Class  of  Fuio  Arts  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of 
Fiance  apon  a  Himascript  w*hich  contains  the 
Collection  of  the  IVcatiscs  of  Music,  by  J,  Le 
Teinturicr,"  Paris,  1813,  8  pages  in  Svo.  11. 
"  General  Treatise  on  the  Voice  and  Orchestral 
lostrumt^nts,  and  principally  Wind  Instrumental, 
as  used  by  Composers,  by  J.  L.  Fnuicceur ;  new 
edition,  rcriowcd  and  augmeuted  by  Modem  In- 
struments, byM.  Choion,"  Paris,  1813;  "  Ency- 
dopcdical  Library  of  Music,  containing  Notes, 
Researches,  and  Dissertations  upon  Theoretical 
and  Practical  Music,"  Paris,  1814.  13.  "Ele- 
mentary Method  of  Composition,  by  J.  G.  Al- 
brechtsbei^er,  translated  from  tho  German  by  A. 
Choron,"  Paris,  1814.  14.  "Method  of  Accom- 
paniment accc^ng  to  the  Principles  of  the 
Schools  of  Germany,  translated  from  tho  German 
of  Albrcchtsbei^,"  Parts,  1815.  These  two 
worki;  have  been  reunited  by  Choron,  with  some 
additions,  from  the  edition  of  the  complete  works 
of  theory  by  AJbrcchtsberger.  This  complete 
translation  has  appeared  under  this  title :  "  Meth- 
odfi  of  ilannony  and  Composition,  by  the  Aid 
of  which  one  can  toach  hmiself,  to  accompany 
a  figoiod  boss,  and  to  compose  all  Kinds  of 
Music,  by  J.  6.  Albrechtsbergcr,"  Paris,  1830, 
two  vols.  15.  "The  Practical  Musician,  or 
Gradual  Lessons  which  lead  the  Pupils  into  tho 
Study  of  Harmony,  Accompaniment,  and  the 
Art  of  Counterpoint,  teaching  them  the  Manner 
of  oompoeing  all  Kinds  of  Music,  by  Fir.  Axopar- 
di.  Master  M  the  Chapel  of  Malta,  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  the  lato  M.  Do  Framery,  new 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  put  into  a  better 
order,  by  A.  Choron,"  Paris,  1816.  17.  "  Choral 
Book  of  Paris  containing  the  Chant  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Paris,  written  in  Counterpoint,  in  four 
Parts,"  1817.  This  work  is  only  a  little  book, 
which  contains  the  annual  masses  and  great  so- 
lemnities. 18.  "  Concertante  Method  of  Music  in 
many  Parts,  of  a  Gradual  Difficulty,"  Paris,  1817. 
19.  "  MeUiod  of  Church  Music,  otherwise 
called  Ecclesiastical  or  Gregorian  Chant,  contain- 
ing Lessons  and  Exorcises  necessary  to  attain  to 
a  pcrCsct  Knowledge  of  this  Chant,"  Palis,  1818, 
28  pages.  20.  "  Exposition  of  the  Concertante 
Method  of  Music,*'  Paris,  1818,  a  half  folio  in  two 
columns.  21.  "Salvation  of  tho  Holy  Sacra- 
racnt,  containing  Stanzas  and  Anthems  in  Honor 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  Holy  Virgin,  put  to 
Music  to  three  equal  Voices,  by  Choron,"  Paris, 

1818,  one  vol.  in  Svo.  22.  "  Concortante  Method 
of  Church  Musio  and  Ecclenastical  Counter- 
point," Parts,  1819.  23.  "Ilarmonic  Solfeggio, 
oficring  a  Methodical  Series  of  Exercises  in  Har- 
mony lor  four  Voices,  for  a  Master  and  his  Pu- 
pils,"  one  vol.  The  prospectus  of  this  work  has 
only  appeared.  24.  "  Abridged  Instruction 
upon  tlw  Organization  and  Direction  of  a 
School  of  Music,  Soi^^io,  and  Knjpng,"  Paris, 

1819.  25.  «  Elenuntuy  Expositiqu  of  the  Prin- 
o^dfls  of  Music,  serving  as  a  Compkment  to 


the  Concertante  Method,"  Paris.  1819.  The 
prospectus  of  this  work  alone  has  appeared.  2G. 
"  Elementary  tiolfeggios,  containing  the  First  IjOs- 
sons  of  Musical  Keadii^j,  for  the  Use  of  Begin- 
nera."  Fans,  1820.  27.  "Elementary  Concert 
Method  of  Music,  in  three  Parts,"  Paris,  1820. 
28.  "  Method  of  Singing  used  by  the  Pupils  of 
tho  Royal  Singing  School,"  Paris,  1821.  The  first 
part  only  of  this  work  has  appeared.  29.  "  Cho- 
ral Chante  in  four  Parts,  used  in  the  Churches 
of  Germany,"  Paris  1822.  30.  "  Book  of  Cho- 
rals for  three  Voices,  usetl  in  the  Colleges  of  St. 
Louis."  Choron  has  published  some  little  works, 
very  short,  and  a  few  occasional  writiugs,  of  which 
but  few  copies  were  published,  which  are  now 
quite  rare, 

CHORUS,  or  CHO.  An  old  Scotch  name  for 
a  kind  of  double  trumpet ;  so  called  on  account 
of  the  great  power  of  its  toue. 

CHORUS.  This  word,  as  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  implied  indifferently  a  band  of  singera,  a 
company  of  dancos,  or  an  assembly  composed  of 
both,  or  of  an  indiscriminate  mixtuia  of  persons ; 
and  had,  in  its  geno^  sense,  rather  a  plural  than 
a  specific  meaning ;  but  the  dramatic  chorvM,  ai^d 
the  chorus  employed  in  pubhc  festivals,  always 
consisted  both  of  singers  and  dancers,  and  formed 
a  numerous  bodjr  of  peribrmers. 

The  present  signification  of  the  word  chorut  is 
wholly  confined  to  music,  and  in  its  genial 
sense  alludes  eithra  to  a  compoution  oa  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  parts,  each  of  vfaich  is  In- 
tended to  be  sung  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  or  to 
the  vocal  performers  who  sing  those  parts,  and 
form  what  is  called  the  cAarm,  or  choral  part  of 
the  band. 

CHORUSES  fenn  a  separate  mass.  By  unit- 
ing them  to  the  complete  orchestra,  we  have  three 
masses  to  treat  at  once.  When  a  chorus  is  not 
in  unison,  it  should  always  form  correct  harmony 
in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  independent  of  the 
orchestra.  It  must  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  either  of  the  other  masses.  The 
entire  tnchestra  is  often  too  powerful  as  an  ac- 
companiment for  the  chorus;  in  this  case  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  only  one  of  the  two 
masses,  generally  that  of  the  stringed  instruments, 
which  are  always  to  be  preferred  iu  compositions 
of  a  soft  and  tranquil  character.  ^Mlen  a  com- 
poser wishes  to  accompany  a  voice  by  wind  in- 
struments, he  must  treat  them  as  solo  instru- 
ments ;  that  is,  emjplo^  onl^  one  of  each  sort, 
except  in  the  tonnmations,  where  all  the  mass 
may  become  necessary. 

CHROMA.  (Or.)  A  term  signifying  a  refined 
style  of  singing ;  also  the  finmer  appellation  of 
tho  character  now  called  a  quaver.    See  Quaveh. 

CHROMATIC.  A  term  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  to  that  of  their  throe  genera  or 
modes,  which  consisted  of  semitones  and  minor 
thirds.  Modem  muudans  use  the  term  ehro- 
maiic  to  distinguish  those  passi^^  of  melody 
formed  by  successive  semitonic  intervals ;  or  any 
series  of  dissonant  and  extraneous  chords. 

Chromatic,  in  the  ancient  music,  is  the  second 
of  tho  genera,  or  kinds,  in  which  the  consonant 
intervals  wore  subdivided  into  their  coucinnous 
parts.  Tho  chromatic  abounds  in  semitones ;  it 
had  its  name  catho'  by  reason  that  the  Greeks 
marked  it  with  the  character  of  color,  or  because 
the  fthromatic'  kind  ii  a  niodium  between  the 
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otlicr  t\To,  cnluurmonio  and  diatonic,  as  color  is 
between  white  and  black;  or  bccanse  chro- 
matic kind  TBiiea  and  embellishes  tho  diatonic 
kind  by  its  Bemitoncs,  which  have  the  same  ef- 
fect in  muiiic  with  raricty  of  colors  in  painting. 
I3oothiu9,  and  after  him  Zarlin,  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  chromatic  genua  to  llmothcns,  a 
Miloaian,  iu  the  time  of  Alexander  tho  Great 
The  Spartans  banished  it  thoir  city  by  reason  of 
its  soitaeM.  Mr,  Kfalcolm  observes,  that  we  are 
at  a  lo«s  what  use  the  ancients  could  make  of 
these  dirisions  and  subdivisions.  AU  acknowl- 
edged tho  diatonic  to  be  the  true  melody ;  the 
others  BOom  only  humorous  irregularities,  calcu- 
lated to  pleaao  the  fimcy  by  their  novelty  and 
oddnoaa;  and  wer©  boaideii  so  very  difficult  that 


£dw,  if  any,  are  aud  to  havo  over  practised,  than 
accuratdy  among  the  onciont  musunans. 
CnROMATIC  SCALE.    This  scale  dividee 

every  whole  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  con- 
asts  of  twelve  Ecmitones  in  an  octave.  Ho 
music  is  M>  far  chromatic  that  it  docs  not  depend 
on  the  diatonic  scale;  and  no  passage  con  be 
colled  chromatic  unless  there  is  a  n^ulor  pro- 
gression by  Bcmitonea.  From  the  nature  of  chro- 
matic intervals,  which  are  not  ao  agreeable  to 
the  car,  nor  so  easy  for  tho  voice,  as  the  diatonic, 
we  believe  they  should  seldom  be  introduced, 
but  reser^'od  lor  more  powerful  effects  than 
can  be  produced  by  diatonic  progressions  ;  aud 
when  they  are  usecl,  thcv  should  bo  introduced 
so  that  tho  musio  may  be  both  wild  aud  agreeabkiL 


OBBOXAIIC  8CU.B,  VITB  TUB  irrMEIUI.S,  LFITBBS,  AND  BTLZABLES. 
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Tho  rtodMl  win  nollM.  In  ae  appUeitlMi  oT  vllahln  to  >1- 
trtol  nolCT.  the  rowel  tount  U  chitifn-il  by  iharp*  *o  ».  *nil  by  (lata 
to  a.    Whni  we  *pcak  or  Hllrml  antn  by  nuTDriilii.  wt  «hou[d 


aisrpoar,  iharp  tieo.jlai  til,  Hal  Kvcn,  kci  *nd  vhon  m  apeak  of 
Unn  liy  Irttrr,  aay  t't/iarp,  riJiarp.  lljlat,  EJIal,  kc. 

Kllhrr  a  flat,  or  a  mhain,  alliK't*  all  tbc  note*  an  the  nma  (kgrea 
Ououghoat  the  lueuiin  la  wbich  It  occiui,lliuii 


WbM  lilt  but  not*  In  ■  ntMniie  t«  illmd,  and  the  flnl  note  In  the 
nnt  Bwrawtmn  thewmwdtstwiithe  laMCMOof  llieflatertbarp 
U  MMliiBed,  ihwi 


A  naloisl  laoMd  to  eontrailici  Ihe  Influence  of  cHker  Oiotator 
the  abarpL 


A  note  •Aorpfrf  natnnllrlrnd*  l«  the  next  •nnndordfgmaboi*i 
■nd  ■  note  JftilMrf  leadalo  the  nest  degtve  below.  Tha  tkarp,att 
tai,  and  tM  Mfumtl,  when  liitivdncvd  into  any  firm  niehidf  or 
harmonjr.  are  termed  ekromoHr*.  Nalutd  la  aaanFtlmca  used  ftirdla- 
tnnk,  and  alao  aornrltmcf  for  phydcal.  In  which  mttt  It  la  that  pct- 
fomied  by  nariuW  orsani.  that  la.  vocal  mualc,  in  Ointmlblliictlon  lo 
aHlHclal  or  iDatrunwntaL  Bbhop  Wllkini  obiFrvH,that  there  ap- 
nean  a  viirlJ  of  dillbrenec  brlwwn  natural  and  attlnelal  toundi  or 
ililnaii  the  lint  ever  appear  adorned  with  all  Imaalnabla  elefanM 
■nil  brmi^,  the  latter,  though  Ihe  moat  euriiiui  In  indT  kind,  arc  In- 
Bnllely  rude  and  unhewn  t  the  flneit  needle  appcma.  when  fkwd 
wllh  mlcnMcopo,  a  roufh  bar  of  Iron  i  and  the  nKMt  accurate  en- 
(lavinf.  Of  omlMiaanMnl,  aa  If  done  with  a  maltoek  or  tiqwcL 

CHRONOMETER.  (Fmm  the  Greek.)  The 
name  given  to  any  mauiine  constructed  ibr  the 
puiposo  of  mcasurmg  the  time. 

Tno  first  modem  chronometer  was  invented 
by  Loulic,  a  French  musician,  who  flourished 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  who,  in  his  "  Elemeiu,  ou  Prhicipet  de  Mmique 
mt»  Oana  un  nouttl  Ordre,"  gives  a  full  description 
t£  tiie  instruuieiit. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  The  custom  of  cel- 
ebrating the  festivities  of  the  season  by  the  sing- 
ing of  carols  appears  to  have  mingled  with  the 
Ciuistmas  obs^vances  from  tho  earliest  period. 
We  have  specimens  of  the  carols  themswves  of 
a  remote  date;  one  in  the  British  Museum  b 
dated  as  far  back  aa  the  thirteenth  ccoituiy. 
Thore  are  evidences  of  the  universality  of  the 
practice  in  the  filtecnth  century ;  aud  the  great 
popularity  of  thet>e  songs  is  proved  by  the  fact 
of  a  collection  thereof  having  been  printed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  following  ceoturyt  by  Wyiikyu 
de  Worde.  It  is  to  the  Furitans  that  we  a^Mr 
to  havo  been  indebted  for  the  iutroductiou  Of  the 
religious  caroL  Those  enemies  of  aU  mirtbt  — 
even  in  its  most  innocent  or  valuable  forms,  — 
finding  the  practice  of  carol  singing  too  general 
aud  rooted  to  be  dealt  with  by  interdiction, 
pear  to  have  endeavored  to  efliect  their  objects  by 
directing  it  into  a  channd  of  thur  own ;  and  — 
probably  retaining  the  ancient  aira  —  to  have 
adapted  them  to  strange  religious  ballads.  The 
entire  version  of  the  I'solms  of  David,  made  by 
Stemhold  and  Hopkms,  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  some  time 
before  tho  middle  of  tho  seventeenth,  a  duodeci- 
mo volume  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Psahns 
or  Songs  of  Zion,  turned  into  the  Language,  and 
pet  to  the  Tunes  of  a  strange  Land,  by  w.  S., 
William  Slatyr,  intended  for  Christmas  Carols, 
and  fitted  to  divers  of  the  most  noted  and  com- 
mon but  solemne  Tunes,  every  where  familiarly 
used  and  knowne." 

CHRYSOGONUS.  A  ctJebrated  eingcr  in 
Greece,  who  lived  about  thirty  years  after  Christ. 

CHURCH  MUSIC  was  introduced  into  pub. 
lie  worship  at  a  very  early  period.      Vftat  tbd 
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miudc  of  the  first  ChriBtisus  -vna  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  similBr  to  that  which  had  formerly 
been  used  in  the  dii&>rent  countries  where  they 
dwelt.  In  Judea,  the  chant  was  used ;  and  ui 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  new 
Chriatisns  would  have  recourse  to  the  pagan 
hymns  of  the  Greeks  and  Romana.  The  ecclesi- 
astical chants  of  the  primitive  Christiana  are  sup- 
posed to  be  sa  old  as  the  time  of  King  David,  for 
in  hia  time  miisic  had  a  regular  establisbment  in 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Hebrew 
pealmodT,  from  the  time  of  David,  appears  to 
have  bccu  transmitted  from  father  to  son  till  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  church. 

"nil  thetimeof  Palestrhia,  about  the  year  1570, 
sacred  music  was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  sweet 
■oonds,  aUnoet  destitute  of  perceptible  melody. 
Muuc,  like  the  other  arts  of  dvilization,  suiTcred 
by  the  Gothfl  and  Huns,  who  orraran  Rome  end 
Western  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  eleventh 
century  that  Guido,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in 
Italy,  laid  the  foundation  of  soliaing,  and  Franco, 
a  Gorman,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  century, 
laid  the  foundation  of  flguied  music.  In  the 
four  fii^lh>wing  centuries,  harmony,  counterpoint, 
and  fugue  wore  gradually  developed.  Thorough 
bass  was  discovered  by  Viadama,  an  Italian,  two 
hundred  years  ago.  AU  the  invontums  in  music, 
and  the  improvements,  have  been  by  Italians  and 
Germans.  Lnlli  first  introduced  overtures.  And 
ercnU^impeiieGt  muue,  in  which  one  patt  only 
executed  the  melodT,  was  jperftnmed  in  Italy 
with  but  a  email  number  of  mstruments.  Paul 
Veronese,  the  great  painter,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  preserved 
to  us  the  form  of  those  which  were  used  in  his 
ttme  in  his  famous  picture,  the  "  Vena  tft'  Son 
Gtpryn,"  namriy,  a  diraUe  baas,  a  vidoncdlo,  a 
Tiolin,  a  flute,  and  the  sw^bot  But  it  was  not 
till  the  time  the  immortal  author  of  "The 
Creation,"  who  only  died  at  Vienna  so  recently 
as  1809,  that  music  attained  its  modem  perfection. 
No  man  before  him  conceived  the  idea  of  an  or- 
ehedtrm  compoaed  of  ughteen  kinds  of  instru- 
ments. 

When  we  look  at  church  music,  aa  we  now  en- 
joy it  in  the  United  States,  and  compare  it  with 
its  infancy,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  pn^^ress 
it  has  made.  One  of  the  most  essential  prepara- 
tions £Dr  eternity  is  delight  in  praising  God ;  to  be 
ftblfl  to  do  this  acceptably,  in  sacred  song,  is  a 
hitler  acquirement  than  even  dovotedneas  in 
prayer.  iUtliough  the  spirit  be  not  masterof 
that  which  it  cteates  through  music,  yet  it  is 
Uesmd  in  this  creation,  which,  like  every  cxeatuie 
of  art,  is  mightier  than  the  artist. 

CIACONXE.  (F.)  An  obsolete  kind  of  air, 
derived  from  an  old  Italian  dance,  one  feature  of 
which  is  its  obligatory  ground  bass. 

C  IN  ALT.  (L)  The  eleventh  above  the  G, 
or  treble  clef  note  ;  the  fourth  note  in  alt. 

C  IN  ALTISSIMO.  (L)  The  octave  above 
C  in  alt ;  the  fourth  note  in  altisiiimo. 

CIS.  ( G.)  C  sharp,  as  ds  dur,  C  sharp  nujor ; 
eu  moll,  C  Burp  miitOT. 

CIAMPL  FRANCESCO.  A  Nei^olitan  com- 
poser and  violinist.  He  published  several  op- 
ttM  at  Venice  between  the  years  1729  and  1762; 
he  was  likewise  the  author  of  some  admirable 
produotums  for  .the  ehuidi.   Dr.  Bumey  was  in 


poasesHon  of  a  Miserere  and  a  mass  by  this 
master,  possessing  great  merit. 

CIANCHETI'INI,  PIO,  son  of  F.  Ciimchctri- 
ni,  of  Rome,  and  of  Veronica  Dnssek,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1799.  When  only  fire  years  old, 
he  performed  In  pnUlc  a  sonata  of  bis  own  com- 
position, in  flie  Opera  concert  room  in  London ; 
after  which  he  travelled  with  hia  &ther  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  in  each  of  which 
countries  be  exhibited  his  talent  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  was  even  called  the  British  Mozart. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies, and  at  eight  years  old  spoke  perfecUy  well 
the  Ftonch,  Ensluh,  Italian,  and  Gmnm  lan- 
guages. Immediately  after  this  a^,  he  com- 
moQced  the  composition  of  various  instrumental 
pieces ;  amongst  the  rest  a  grand  concerto,  which 
he  executed  himself  at  a  concert  in  London,  in 
1809,  receiving  the  greatest  applause.  Cianchet- 
tini  attended  Madame  Catakni,  when  first  in 
England,  in  several  ot  her  musical  tours,  acting 
as  her  composer  and  conductor  of  her  concerts, 
and  was  reengaged  in  the  same  capacity  by 
Madame  Catolani  on  her  return  to  ^^gland  in 
1822.  In  the  Italian  songs  composed  for  Catola- 
ni by  Cianchettiiii,  ho  has  been  very  happy  in 
adapting  his  music  so  as  to  display  the  most  bril- 
liant powers  of  that  unger.  In  the  other  songs 
which  ho  has  written,  ho  has  shown  great  taate 
in  selecting  the  most  classical  words  in  British 
poetry ;  thus  attempting  to  embody  vith  music 
^c  iincst  cSimons  of  a  Milton  and  a  Pope.  His 
cantata  for  two  voices,  the  words  of  which  are 
taken  front  the  Paradise  Lunt,  was  hia  first  spcd- 
men  in  this  stylo  of  composition,  and  abounds  in 
sweet  and  tender,  and  at  the  same  time  scientific 
passages.  His  music  to  Pope's  "  Ode  on  Solitude" 
is  also  fraught  with  grace  and  feeling,  llie  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal  works  of  Fio 
Cianchettini :  '*  A  Cantata  for  two  Voices,  with 
Choruses.  Words  from  the  Paradise  Lost;" 
"Take,  O,  take  those  Ups  away,"  song;  "Fan- 
tasia on  Di  tanii  palpUi,  for  Piano-forte ; "  "  In- 
troduction and  on  Italian  Air,  with  Variations 
for  Piano-forte  and  Flute  or  Violin  ; "  Pope's 
Ode  on  Solitude ; "  "  Sixty  Italian  Catches  fat 
two,  three,  and  four  V<ncM,  by  Padre  Martini, 
witii  an  AcGompanimott  for  Piano-fwte ; " 
fibena  ed  Aria,  "  Ah  qwuido  enam  ;  "  Duetto, 
**Eeeo  di  Pafii  tl  2>iiww;"  "Benedictos,  three 
Vtuces."   Cianchettiiu  died  in  England  in  1851. 

GIBBER,  URS.,  nster  to  Dr.  Ame.  She  was 
eelebnted  as  a  singer  till  the  year  1736,  when  she 
first  appeared  as  a  tragic  actress.  Her  singing 
was  much  esteemed  by  Handel,  who  adapted  one 
of  the  airs  in  the  "Messiah"  principally  for  her 
voice. 

CIBULKA,  or  ZIBULKA.  M.  A.  A  good 
vocal  composer,  and  pvformer  on  the  harmonica, 
bom  in  Bohemia  about  the  year  1770.  He  pub- 
lished much  vocal  and  instrumental  music  b»* 
tween  the  years  1791  and  1810. 

CIECO,  FRANCESCO.  A  celebrated  Floren- 
tine organist.  He  was  the  eon  of  Jacobo.  a 
painta.  of  great  prolnQr  and  amnlici^  of  man- 
ners. Diumg  childhood  he  waa  dei^ved  of  hia 
sight  by  the  small-pox.  Being  arrived  at  adoles- 
cence, and  b^inning  to  be  sensilde  of  the  misery 
of  blindness,  in  order  to  ititniwUli  the  horror  ox 
perpetual  n^t,  ho  bt^en,  in  a  childish  manner, 
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to  Kng ;  but  adTancing  towards  matarity,  and 
becoming  more  and  more  oaptivatod  with  music, 
he  began  Bcrioiuly  to  study  it  as  an  art,  first  by 
learning  to  (dng,  and  aftem'arda  by  applyuig 
himself  to  the  practice  of  instruments,  particu- 
larly the  organ,  which  he  eooit  played  without 
over  having  Bccn  the  keys,  in  so  masterly  and 
sweet  a  manner  as  to  astonish  every  hearer.  In- 
deed, his  superiority  was  acknowledged  so  unani- 
mously, that,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the 
musicians  of  his  time,  he  was  publicly  honored 
at  Venice  with  the  laurel  crown,  in  the  manner 
of  a  poet  laureate,  for  his  admirable  performance 
on  that  instrument  before  the  King  of  Cj'prua 
ond  the  Duke  of  Venice.   He  died  in  1390. 

CIFOLKLLI.  An  Italian  dramatic  composer 
in  Fiance  about  the  year  1770. 

CIFRA,  ANTONIO,  a  pupil  of  Polcstrina, 
was  chapel  mantcr  at  Kome.  He  published  niome 
motets  an<f  psalms  at  Venice  in  1629,  which  are 
better  than  bis  secular  music ;  in  reference  to 
some  of  which,  Dr.  Bumey  says,  ""We  cannot 
help  respecting  these  old  masters  for  their  science 
in  ecdedastical  composUion,  in  which  they  have 
loft  such  admizablo  examples  of  pure  harmony 
and  ingooiouB  contrivance;  yet  whenever,  like 
Mr.  Vellum,  in  Addison's  comedy  of  the  '  I>rum- 
mer,'  they  choose  to  be  jocular,  or  to  attempt  grace 
and  gay^y,  they  become  grotesque  and  riaicu- 
Ions." 

CIMA,  GIOVANNI  PAOLO.  An  eminent 
onanist  and  composer  at  Milan  from  1591  to 
1610.  He  acquired  great  rcputatiou  among  the 
learned  musicians  of  his  time  for  his  construction 
of  perpetual  fugue  or  canon. 

CIMA,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  A  good 
organist  and  composer  at  Milan  about  the  year 
1626. 

CIMA,  ANDREA,  a  brother  of  G.  P.  Cima, 
was  chapdl  master  and  organist  at  Alilan  and  Ber- 
gamo. He  published  concertos  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  at  Milan  in  1614,  and  at  Venice 
iu  1627. 

CIMADOU,  GIAMBATnSTA,  bom  at  Venice 
ill  tiie  year  1761,  was  a  musician  of  no  great  sci- 
entific acquirement,  though  bis  works  are  fuU 
of  fire  and  imagination.  Before  he  quitted  Italy, 
he  compOBod  an  opera  called  <•  Piffmaiione,'''  which 
was  well  received  by  the  public  as  a  spirited  and 
original  work;  the  composer  himself  was,  how- 
ever, so  discoutented  with  it,  that  he  threw  the 
score  in  the  fire,  proposing  never  to  write  origiiud 
music  again ;  he  kept  bis  word,  we  believe,  as 
we  arc  not  aware  that  he  subsequently  did  more 
than  arrange  tlic  music  of  oUier  composers.  His 
most  important  work,  iu  this  latter  way,  was  an 
arrangement  of  twelve  symphonies  of  Mosart,  as 
sestets,  with  a  seventh  part  ad  lib. ;  this  was  done 
while  Cimodor  was  in  England,  whore  he  remained 
many  years,  being,  during  part  of  the  time,  en- 
gaged in  the  music  trade.  It  is  stated  by  Gcrber, 
that  Cimador  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn  in  composi- 
tion. 

CIMAROSA,  DOMINICO,  was  bom  at  Naples 
in  17d4.  He  received  his  lirst  instructions  in 
music  from  Aprilc,  and  subsequently  studied  on 
the  principles  of  the  great  Durante,  at  the  con- 
servatory  of  Loretto,  where  ho  took  advantage  of 
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the  valuable  lessons  of  Fenaroli,  a  pupil  of  Du- 
rante. He  became  corl^  iu  life  celelnated  as  a 
dramaUc  composer,  and  in  1787  recaved  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Rosaa  to 
accept  the  office  of  dramatic  composer  to  the 
court  of  St.  Petcrsbui^.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  remain  in  that  capital,  for  we  find  him 
in  1701  again  in  Italy,  whence  he  was  invited  to 
Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  being  offered 
the  appointment  of  conductor  of  the  Ituian  Op- 
era in  that  city,  in  the  room  of  Salieri.  In  the 
following  year  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Vien- 
na, and  soon  composed  for  the  theatre  iheve  one 
of  his  best  operas,  "  II  Alatrimanio  ScgrOo."  He 
next  revised  Ws  opera  of  "  II  FUlore  Parigino,"  and 
produced  it  on  the  same  stage.  Shortly  after 
this,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  when  hu  succes- 
sor, the  Emperor  Francis,  presented  Cimarosa 
with  a  splentUd  gold  snuifbox,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  senne  he  entertained  of  his  talents ; 
at  the  same  time  stating,  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  by  restoring 
their  favorite  Salieri  to  hia  office  of  opera  con- 
ductor. Up  to  this  pffiiod  Cimarosa  had  made 
himself  known  by  the  compoution  of  the  follow- 
ing operas:  "  L'  Italiana  in  Londra,"  1779;  "H 
Convido,"  *'  I  due  Baroni,"  "  GU  Inimici  Gmeroti," 
and  "II  Pitiore  Parigim"  1782;  " Artaaene,"  of 
Mctastasio,  and  »B  Falefptame,"  1785;  "Idtu 
Siqipotti  Qmti,"  1786 ;  "  Vobdimim,"  "  La  BoUr- 
rina  AmmUe,"  and  "  Le  Trame  Ddiuc,"  1787 ;  L' 
Impretario  in  AnffUitif,"  "II  Credulo,"  "  11  Marito 
Disperato,"  and  "  //  Fanatico  Burlato,"  1788 ;  "  B 
ConviUUo  di  Pietra,"  1789  ;  "  Giannina  e  Bema- 
done,"  "  La  ViUanelia  riaonotciuta,"  and  "  Le  Aetu- 
sic  Fenttnili,"  1790 ;  and  "II  Matrtmonia  Stsgrelo,'" 
1792.  Cimarosa  now  resumed  his  function  of 
chapel  master  at  Naples,  where  his  talenti  and 
industry  had  acquired  him  numerous  fiienda  and 
admirers.  He,  however,  continued  his  labors  in 
that  city  only  a  very  few  years  longer,  producuig 
there,  amongat  other  minor  works,  the  following : 
"  //  Matrimonio  per  Sumrro,"  "  La  Penehpe,"  "  L' 
Oiimpiade,"  and  "K  Saerifisio  ^Abramo,"  in  1793 ; 
"GU  Amanti  Comici,"  and  "Gli  Oraxi,"  in  1797. 
"When  the  l-Ycnch  revolutionary  armies  extended 
their  8ueccs:-cs  to  Naples,  and  occupied  that  city, 
during  which  time  it  was  said  uiat  Cimarosa 
evinced  a  decided  partiality  for  their  cause,  he 
lost  the  favor  of  the  court,  and  at  length  very 
narrowly  escaped  the  forfeiture  of  his  life.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1801,  from  the  dfects,  according 
to  some  of  his  biogra^hors,  of  the  cmdl  treat- 
ment he  experienced  in  the  prisons  of  Naples. 
This  fact,  however,  appears  to  rest  on  no  good 
authority,  an,  after  his  arrival  at  Venice,  in  1800, 
he  not  only  completed  the  composition,  and 
brought  out  his  opera,  of  "  L'  ImpmdctUf  Forttt- 
nato,"  but  commenced  writing  anotlicr  opera,  en- 
titled "  Artemisia,"  only  the  first  act  of  which  he 
had  completed  before  his  death.  Several  com- 
posers aftemards  attempted  to  finish  it,  and  the 
piece  in  this  state  was  announced  for  performance 
at  Venice ;  hut  the  public  caused  the  curtain  to 
ho  lowered  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  All 
tho  operas  of  Cimarosa  are  distinguished  by  their 
contrivance,  originality  of  ideas,  richness  of  ac- 
companiment, and  the  skill  displayed  in  scenic 
cfiect.  These  merits  are  peculiarly  conspicuous 
iu  his  comic  oxicras.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  as 
we  Usten  attentively  to  each  passage,  that  tho 
score  must  have  been  dictated  b^  tho  iuspimtiou 
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of  the  moment.  The  ciithiiiuaiim  excited  in  Italy 
by  the  "  MfOrimonh  Sfgreto  "  can  hudly  be  con- 
ceived. Ill  a  ■word,  it  at  onco  fixed  the  wavorins 
tn;-te  of  the  Italians.  Cimuroiut  himself  presided 
at  the  piano  during  the  first  HOven  representations 
of  the  opera  at  Kaplea  —  a  circumstance  very  un- 
usual there.  At  Vicnoa,  the  emperor,  after  hcar- 
iaf(  the  first  rcprceentation  of  it,  invited  both  the 
Tocal  and  instrumental  pcrforraerB  to  a  banquet, 
after  partaking  of  irhich,  they  proceeded  tho 
Rame  evening  to  the  theatre,  for  ita  second  -pet- 
formnnce. 

Several  tnuts  have  been  cited  of  the  modesty 
of  thin  great  master.  A  pointer,  dcflirous  of  pay* 
iug  him  a  compUment,  said  that  he  considered 
him  supeoioT  to  Mozart  "  Kr,"  replied  Cimarosa 
with  warmth,  "mfuU  vxmld  yon  think  of  the  man 
vho  should  say  that  you  are  superior  to  Raphael?  " 
Amateurs  have  differed  much  in  opinion  as  to  tho 
comparative  pleasure  derivable  from  the  dramatic 
woriut  of  Mozart  and  Cimarosa.  Napoleon  once 
asked  Oritry  (who  knew  little  about  Mozart's 
music)  what  was  the  exact  difference  between 
these  two  great  composers.  "  Sire,"  replied  Gr6- 
try, "  Cimarosa  places  the  pedestal  in  the  orchestra, 
and  the  statue  on  the  stage ;  whereas  Mozart 
fixes  the  pedestal  on  the  Htago,  and  the  statue  in 
the  invhoftxa;"  meaning  by  this  to  express,  that 
the  renown  of  Cimarosa  depended  on  the  Tocal,  of 
Mozart  on  the  insbiunental  ^rts.  Some  of 
(Smaroaa's  serious  operas,  especially  his  <■  Omsi « 
Ciriasi,"  ars  aa  great  in  their  style  as  his  bu0ii 
compo^ons. 

dNQUB-FACK  The  name  of  a  dance,  the 
measures  of  which  are  regulated  by  the  number 

ftTC. 

CINTL   See  DAMORBAtr. 

dPRIAKO  DI  RORE,  one  of  the  moat  re- 
nowned composers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Mechlin,  in  Flanders,  ldl6.  In  the  title 
page  of  a  book  publishod  at  Yenico  in  1649,  he  is 
called  the  echolar  of  Adrian  WiUacrt.  Id  the 
preface  of  tho  ■<  Canti  CamasctaUschi,"  published 
at  Florence  in  1559,  he  is  called  CatUort,  aa  if  he 
bad  been  merely  a  singer  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Medicis.  However,  ho  seems  to  have 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  Italy  as  a 
composer ;  in  which  character  he  is  mentioned 
-with  great  reftpcct  by  ZarHno,  Vinccnzo  Oalilcn, 
Pietro  Pontio,  and  abnost  every  Italian  musical 
writer  of  his  time ;  and,  after  luiving  been  suc- 
cessively masstm  di  capeUa  to  tho  Duke  of  Fcrra- 
ra,  the  rcpubUc  of  Venice,  where  ho  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Zailiuo,  mid  the  Biikc  of 
Parma,  ho  died  at  the  court  of  that  prince,  in 
1565,  aged  forty-nine.  Ilis  motets  and  madri- 
gali  were  first  published  at  Venice  in  1644,  and 
alter  his  dccca.<(0  were  republished  with  his  mass- 
es. His  "  Cantionta  Samt,"  or  motets,  were  like- 
wiiio  printed  at  Louvain  in  1573. 

CIPRIANO,  CORNIER.  A  violinist,  resident 
in  Poland ;  he  was  a  scholar  of  Nazari  ,of  Venice, 
and  was  bom  in  that  town.  He  composed  much 
music  for  his  instrument,  and  died  at  Warsaw  in 
1789. 

CmiLLO,  FRANCESCO.  A  Neapolitan  dra- 
matic composer  about  the  year  16d0. 

CIRRI,  GLVMBATTISTA.  An  Italian  vio- 
loncellist and  instrumtnital  composer  between  the 
years  1763  and  1795.   Some  of  hia  music  has 


been  pnbUahcd  in  London,  and  other  pieces  at 
Berlin  and  in  Italy. 

CISTELLA.   (L.)   An  instrument  finmod  o( 
or  contained  in,  a  little  chest. 

CITHARA.  (L.)  An  instmmont  of  antiqui- 
ty, the  precLso  construction  of  which  is  now  un- 
kno\vn,  but  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
unlike  tho  lyre.  At  first  it  had  onlr  three  strings ; 
but  the  number  was,  at  difitomt  tunes,  increamd 
to  cif^t,  nine,  and  lastly  to  twcnty-fbur. 

CITHARA  BUL'OA.  (T")  A  kind  of  rlthari.  Kxalled  fhim  Ri 
harliig  two  Dcclu,  which  delcmilae  tli«  lengthi  of  the  tire  ■ett  of 
*[rinn. 

CITHARA  niRPANICA.  a~l   Siwniih  aulUr 
CITIIAKIHTICA.  (I.)  An  xliKlivv  tppllcd  tn  mnale  compoKd 

tbr,i>rtntrnd--(!  lo  tie  ■Fcompnnli.-d  by,  the  haip  or  irullar. 

CrrllARODIA.   An  fxpreuion  uacil  by  the  ■iiclpiit*,  M  ilmKy 

(lie  art  of  (Inslng  to  the  lvr«.    To  bi  able  to  Ang  to  tiiat  ln»lninient 

wu  u  b«  nwrtar  of  tte  cfthaiodlfc 

CrrOLE.  The  word  atate  is  derived  firam  cis- 
teUa,  a  littlo  chest,  and  was  the  name  formwly 
given  to  an  instrument  of  the  most  simple  con- 
struction, being  littlo  more  than  a  amall  chest 
with  strings  on  the  lid  or  top. 

CITTERN.  The  old  English  name  of  tho' 
guitar. 

CLAGGET.  An  English  composer,  and  in- 
ventor of  several  improvements  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  he  commenced  exhibiting  to 
the  public  in  what  he  called  a  musical  museum, 
about  the  year  1789.  His  compoutionB  are  chief- 
ly instrumontaL 

CLAIR,  J.  M.  LE.  A  French  violinist,  and 
composer  for  his  instrument.  He  was  chamber 
musician  to  Louis  XV,  Ho  woa  anassinatod  in 
the  streets  of  Puis  in  1764. 

CLANGOR.  A  load,  shrill  sound,  peculiar 
to  the  trumpet. 

CLAPPER.  A  certain  longitudinal  piece  of  . 
metal,  freely  suspended  by  one  of  its  ends  from 
the  central  and  upper  part  of  the  interior  of  a 
bdl,  and  which,  actuated  by  tho  oscillating  motion 
of  the  machine,  strikes  the  hami  with  its  lower 
end,  and  produces  those  vibrations  which  cause 
the  sound. 

CLARICHORD,  or  CLAVICHORD.  A  keyed 
instrument,  now  out  of  use,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  spinet,  and  the  strings  of  Trhich  are 
Bupportod  by  fivo  bridges.  One  distinction  in 
the  clarichord  is,  that  the  strings  are  covered 
with  pieces  of  clodi,  which  roiuler  the  sound 
sweeter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  deaden  it,  as  to 
prevrat  its  being  heard  at  any  ccmsiderable  dir- 
tance.  On  this  account,  it  was  formerly  much 
used  by  the  nuns,  who  oould  pursue  ita  practice 
without  disturbing  tho  silence  of  the  dormitor}'. 
It  is  sometimes  called  tho  dumb  spinet. 

CLARINfTT.  A  wind  instrument  of  the  reed 
kind,  the  scale  of  which,  though  it  includes  every 
semitone  within  its  extremes,  is  virtually  defec- 
tive. Its  lowest  note  is  E  below  the  F  clef,  Irom 
which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  solo 
performers,  of  ascending  more  than  three  octaves. 
Its  powers  tlirough  this  comp&ss  aro  not  perfect- 
ly equal ;  the  player,  therefore,  has  not  a  free 
choice  in  his  k^p,  bdng  gcnenlly  confined  to 
those  of  C  and  F,  whicn,  indeed,  are  the  only 
keys  in  which  the  clarinet  is  heard  to  advantage. 
The  munic  for  this  iustruracut  is,  therefore,  usn- 
ally  written  in  those  keys.  There  aro,  however, 
H  ftftt  clnrinctf.  A  clarinets,  1)  clorinctP,  B  clnr- 
incUt,  and  U  clarinets;  though  the  tliree  latter 
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are  warcely  ever  used,  at  least  in  thia  country, 
SVithin  a  tew  years,  thiH  insbiimont  has  been  much 
improved.  It  approaches  in  tone  the  female  voice 
nearer  than  any  other  inBtmmcnt,  and,  aa  a  prin- 
eipal  in  the  orchestra,  it  now  BUfltaiiu  a  di»tin- 
ffULihcd  pact.  This  instrument,  which  is  of  Ger- 
man ori;;iii,  TCiia  introduced  into  Great  Britain 
about  the  year  1779  ;  and  for  the  tirnt  twenty  yeara 
it.-)  u'ie  ^va!*  confined  to  the  military ;  for  at  the 
grand  iJcrformnnce  at  'WcatminKtor  Abbey,  1791, 
forty  ol»oei)  and  biuisoou^!  were  admitted  into  that 
etii])oiidou!t  orchet;tra  of  a  thoui^nd  performerR, 
but  the  riarinot  had  not  gained  puftiticnt  reputa- 
tion to  obtain  a  place.  Soon  after  thia  period, 
from  itfi  warlike  tone,  it  was  adopted  by  all  the 
military  bands  upon  the  continent ;  and  the 
>'rcnch  found  It  of  anch  ainguLtr  efficacy  in  lead- 
ing on  the  troopa  to  battle,  that  all  their  regi- 
menta  were  heaoed  by  vast  groups  of  those  per- 
fonuers. 

At  the  federation  in  Paris,  July  14,  1802, 
eighteen  thoiuand  troopa  passed  in  review  before 
the  Consul  Bonaparte,  to  which  were  attached 
more  than  twenty  banda  of  fifty  pcribimctB  each, 
fimning  an  aggregate  of  more  than  one  thousand 
muacians.  I'he  ordinary  practice  of  miUtary 
men  is  not  less  than  six  houra  per  day,  and  tliat 
for  twenty  years  is  but  just  adequate  to  conquer 
all  the  difiieultiea  of  this  inatrument.  Probably 
the  ipvatost  good  effected  by  the  thir^  ycarH*  war 
was  tlie  improvement  of  the  wind  Uwtrumcnts. 
It  was  the  incessant  practice  of  fifty  thousand 
performers  Rpread  ovw  the  continent,  that  drew 
forth  the  genius  and  powers  of  those  instruments, 
by  which  Ilaydn  and  Mozart  perfected  the  musi- 
cal science.  In  quality  of  tone  the  clarinet  is 
warm  and  pfiwei^ul,  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
oboe  and  trumpet  comlnned;  and  the  luatre  of 
itii  tones  adds  great  refUgence  to  the  orchestra. 
I'he  tone  of  the  clarinet  is  peculiarly  graceful  in 
the  opeii  air. 


ITie  clarinet  is  divided  into  four  parts  —  the 
mouthpiece,  (on  which  a  flat  reed  u  tied,)  the 
upper  join^  the  middle  piece,  and  the  bdl,  or 
bottom  piece.  It  has  thirteen  holea,  five  of 
which  arc  stopped  by  keys.  It  is  to  thoee  keys 
that  the  instrument  is  indebted  for  its  chief 
use,  for  before  they  were  contrived,  the  clarinet 
could  not  be  used  in  concert,  aa  it  is  at  pre!<ent. 
When  played  by  itself,  the  fulness  and  swcet- 
no^  of  tone  is  very  pleasing;. but  when  joined 
with  other  inatrumenti,  or  in  concert  with  other 
instruments,  its  charming  effect  is  too  obvious  to 
bo  particularly  deMcribed.  To  make  it  familiar, 
and  render  playing  on  it  easy,  the  following  plain 
and  conciito  uistructious  are  intended :  — 

The  clarinet  must  be  held  near  the  centre  of 
the  body,  the  boll  part  inclining  downwards, 
with  the  le!l  hand  uppermost,  and  the  right  low- 
est. The  thumb  of  the  left  band  is  for  the  key 
nearest  the  mouth,  and  the  firnt  open  hole  that 
is  uiidcnicath  ;  the  first  finger  for  the  second  or 
upper  key,  and  the  second  ojien  hole ;  the  second 
finger  fbr  the  third  open  hole;  the  third  finger 
for  the  fbnrth  open  hole ;  and  the  little  fing«r  of 
the  left  hand  for  the  two  long  or  lowest  keys, 
'llio  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  for  the  filth 
open  hole ;  the  second  finger  for  the  sixth  open 
hole ;  the  third  finger  for  the  se\'euth  open  hole; 
and  the  little  linger  of  the  right  hand  for  the 
fnghth  or  lowest  open  hole,  and  the  short  key  at 
the  bottom ;  so  that  the  thumb  and  first  and  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand  manage  six  holes,  and  the 
little  finger  of  the  right  hand  two- 
Blow  moderately  strong  the  chaiumeau  or  lowest 
notes ;  but  for  the  clarinet  notes,  the  reed  must 
be  pinched  with  the  lips  a  little,  and  blown  B 
little  stronger;  yet  be  cu^l  that  the  teeth  do  not 
touch  the  reed. 

In  the  following  scale,  the  black  notes  repre- 
aent  the  holes  which  arc  to  bo  stopped,  and  fiie 
ciphers  those  which  are  to  remain  open. 


A  COXFLBTB  BCALB  OF  XOTEB  K>K  THB  CLAltlKZT. 
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Ex.  a. 


i 


The  compasa  of  the  clarinet  ectends  from  « to 
four  time*  marked  e,  (see  Ex.  1,)  including  all 
the  intermediate  flRutones;  but  in  orchestral 

music,  the  passages  seldom  run  above  tknea 
marked  df;  (Ex.  2,}  and  the  notes  between  e  and 
once  marked  bb  (Ex.  3)  are  very  soft;  they  are 
often  used  inarpeggios.   Thoee included  between 
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OMee  marked  b  b  and  thrice  marked  c  if  (Ex.  4)  are 
mote  bonorous  and  brUliant,  &c.,  &c. 

Above  this  compass,  they  cannot  be  subdued 
without  ffxat  difficulty.  There  are  three  kiiids 
of  clarinets  uacd  in  the  orchestra,  the  A.  the  B  b  ■ 
and  the  C.  Those  in  C  execute  the  notes  as  they 
are  mitten;  tfaoso  iu  B|i  play  thein  a  major 
Mcoud  lover,  and  those  in  A  a  minor  third  low- 
(r  than  they  are  «'ritten.  lliesa  different  Unds 
iustruments  are  used  because  some  keys,  even 
unoug  those  iu  common  use,  vould  be  imperfect 
or  impravticaMe  on  the  C  clarinet ;  such  keys, 
for  example,  aa  have  more  than  two  sharps  or  fiats 
for  thor  ugnattue. 

The  C  clarinet  is  used  for  the  koys  of  C,  O, 
and  F  major,  and  their  relative  minors,  A,  E,  and 
D;  the  Bb  clarinet  for  the  keys  of  Bb,  £b,  Ab 
major,  and  their  relative  minors,  G,  C,  F ;  the 
A  clarinet  for  the  keys  of  A,  D,  and  £  major, 
and  their  ralative  minors  F4f,  B>",  and  CJ;  the 
Bb  cliuriuet  diminiahoa  the  numlwr  of  flats  iu 
the  ngnaturo;  that  of  A  the  number  of  nharps. 
The  composer  chooses  one  of  these  thrc«  claji- 
Bcta,  according  to  the  key  in  which  the  piece  is 
written ;  and,  iu  selecting  one,  his  aim  is  to  have 
only  a  single  flat  or  sharp  after  the  def^  ot  at 
most  two. 

CLARINO.  a  kind  of  trompot,  consisting  of 
a  tube  narrower  than  that  of  the  common  trum- 
pet^ and  the  tone  of  which  is  exceeding;ly  shrill. 
The  darino  was  long  a  &rprite  instrument  with 
the  Portuguoao,  who  had  it  from  the  Mows. 
CfariM  is  now  the  name  given  bytiio  Gennana 
to  the  cmnmon  trumpet 

CLAKIOX.  An  octave  trumpet.  It  is  smd 
that  the  clarion  now  used  among  the  Moors 
served  aneionUy  fbr  a  treble  to  Boreral  tmmpetB, 
which  Bounded  tenor  and  bass. 

CLAKI,  CARLO  MARIA,  of  Pisa,  a  scholar 
of  Colonna,  and  cfaapel-maater  of  the  cathedral 
of  Piatoja.  Uis  excellent  chamber  duets  and  trios 
%vero  not  published  till  the  year  1720 ;  thoy  had, 
however,  been  dispersed  in  manuscript  longoeloN 
that  period,  and  though  the  duets  of  Steffiuii 
■were  more  early  known,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  had  been  his  model ;  for  he  waa  a  composer 
of  great  eminence  so  early  as  the  year  1695, 
when  he  set  an  opera  for  the  theatre  of  Bologna, 
entitled  "  //  ikuiie  OeUrante,"  which  was  extreme- 
ly admired.  Hia  B^le  of  duetii  and  tersetti  cer- 
tainly reeemblea  that  of  Stetbiii ;  but  we  find  no 
nmwirity  of  paseagc,  and  sometimes  he  b  even 
superior  to  Hlo  abbatc,  in  grandeur  of  subject  and 
el^ncc  of  phrase,  iu  his  melodies,  llandcl  is 
supposed  to  have  availed  himself  of  CIari*s  sub- 
jects, and  sometimes  of  more,  in  the  choruues  of 
TAeodora. 

ChXRK,  RICHARD,  bom  at  Datchet,  near 
New  Windsor,  in  1786,  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Aylward  and  Mr.  Sexton,  in  the  choir  of  St. 
George's  Free  diwel  of  AVindsor,  and  under  Htc- 
plien  Heathw,  at  Eton  College.  On  the  death  of 
hia  grandfather,  Mr.  Sale,  Ui  1802,  Clark  was 
elected  his  successor,  as  lay  clerk  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  and  gentleman  extraordijiory  at  Eton 
College.  In  1805  he  wan  appointed  a  deputy  at 
"W&rtmiiistor  Abbey  tor  J.  B.  Sale,  and  on  the 
death  of  Page  was  appointed  deputy  at  his  ma- 
jesty'i  Chiqiels  Royal,  forBartteman,  and  secretary 


to  the  Glee  Club.  In  1811  he  quitted  his  places 
at  Windaor.  In  1814  ho  pubUshed,  principally 
tor  the  use  of  the  above-named  club,  a  volume 
containing  the  poetry  of  glcc»,  madrigaLi,  rounds, 
and  catches,  with  a  preface,  in  which  in  given  an 
account  of  the  national  anthem  of  "  God  save 
the  King,"  the  muac  of  which  is  there  attributed 
bv  Clark  to  II.  Carey ;  also  a  notice  oi  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Glee  Club,  with  some  account  of  the 
word  madrigai,  and  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land about  1583;  together  with  a  ILst  of  the 
prizes  given  at  differ^it  periods  by  the  Nobleman's 
Catch  Club,  and  the  Olee  Club,up  to  the  year  1812; 
some  remarks  on  the  custom  of  applauding  the 
grace,  "Son  nobia,  Uomine;"  also  hia  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  discover  the  author  of  those 
beautiful  words  begiuniug, 

"  Whrn  irind*  hrrathe  wrfl  >1oii|rlhe  illpiitdcep, 
Tbe  waten  carl,  the  peiicenil  hUtnn  alnp." 

The  account  of  "  God  save  the  Eing  "  In  this 
volume  being  contradicted,  Clark  set  himself 
about  finding  the  real  author  and  composer ;  and 
after  more  than  eight  years'  research,  (in  which 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable,)  by  a 
strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  he  labored 
to  prove  tint  the  national  anthem  was  written  bv 
Ben  Jonson,  Hie  music  by  Dr.  Bull,  and  that  it 
was  ilrst  sung  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall  on  Jul^ 
7,  1607,  by  the  gentlemen  and  children  of  his 
majesty's  Chapel  Royal,  when  King  James  L  was 
present,  at  a  dinner  given  by  that  company  on 
his  escape  from  the  jrawder  plot.  This  curious 
account  was  published  in  1821,  with  forty-three 
platen,  among  which  are  portraits  of  Jonson,  Bull, 
King  James,  &c. ;  the  worit  appears  by  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  have  been  very  highly  patronized. 
There  arc,  indeed,  some  curious  facts  in  it  which 
had  previously  not  appeared  in  print.  After  this 
work  was  pubiiabcd,  Clark  produced  three  tunes 
&om  very  rate  oolloctionB,  which  he  had  spoken 
of;  but  from  th«r  scarcity  could  not  meet  with 
in  time  to  print  for  his  subscribers ;  those  went 
further  to  prove  that  the  same  air  of  "  God  save 
the  Kiug  "  existed  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles, 
and  was  composed  by  Bull. 

On  the  death  of  Corfe,  Clark  was  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's  Chapels 
Royal,  and  continued  a  deputy  for  J.  S.  Smith  ; 
he  was  also  appointed  a  deputy  at  St.  Paul's  for 
Sale.  Clark's  compositions  consist  of  several 
"  Chants,  Commandments,  Anthems,  and  Glees ; " 
one  of  these  was  a  candidate  for  the  prize  given 
by  the  geutlemon  of  the  Gloc  Club.  Xouo  of 
them  have  been  printed. 

CLARKE,  CHARLES  E.  J.,  oi^nist  of  the 
cathedral  at  Worcester,  was  a  chorister  in  the 
same  cathedral.  He  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  cathedral  at  Durham  before  ho  had  attained 
his  sixteenth  year,  and  two  yoan  afterwards,  in 
1814,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  dtnation  of  or- 
ganist to  the  cathedral  at  Worcester,  his  native 
city,  he  was  elected. 

CIJOtKE,  DR.  JEREMIAH,  was  educated  hi 
the  Royal  Chapel,  under  Dr.  Blow,  who  euter- 
tainud  so  great  a  fiicndship  for  him  that  he  re- 
signed iu  his  favor  the  place  of  master  of  the 
children  and  almoner  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Clarke  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  1693,  and  shorUy  after 
he  became  ort^tinLHt  of  that  caUiedral.  In  July, 
1700,  he  and  his  iellowpupil  were  named  gcntio- 
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mm  extmordinaiT  of  the  Royal  Chapol;  and  in 
1704  they  were  jointly  admitted  to  the  place  of 
cnvanist.  CUiko  had  the  misfoTtone  to  cutcrtain 
a  hopeless  passion  for  a  very  Ijcnutiful  lady,  in  a 
■tation  of  hfe  far  above  him ;  his  despair  of  euc- 
cose  threw  him  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  on 
the  6th  of  November,  1707,  he  ehot  himself. 

The  compositions  of  Clarke  are  few ;  his  an- 
thems were  remarkably  pathetic,  at  the  same 
tune  that  they  prciscrve  the  dignity  and  majesty 
of  the  church  style  ;  the  most  celebrated  of  them 
ate,  "I  will  lo\-e  thee,"  printed  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Harmonica  Sacra;  "  Bow  down  thine 
ear ;"  and  '*  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem."  ITie 
only  works  of  Clarke  published  by  himaclf  are 
lessons  for  the  harpsiimord,  and  sundry  songs, 
which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  collections  of 
ttmt  day,  particularly  in  "The  Pills  to  pur^ 
Mebincholy ; "  but  they  are  there  printed  with- 
out the  basses.  He  also  composed,  for  D'Urfey's 
comedy  of  "  'Hio  Fond  Husband,  or  the  Plotting 
Sisters,"  that  sweet  ballad  oil,  "  The  bonny  gray- 
eyed  mom,"  which  Gay  has  introduced  into 
the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  and  is  suuk  to  the  words, 
„      woman  that  Bedncea  all  mankind." 

CLAHKE,  DR.  JOHN,  now  CLARKE  WHIT. 
FIELD,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1770.  He 
commenced  his  musical  education  at  Oxford,  in 
1783,  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  professor  of  music, 
went  to  Ludlaw  in  1789,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Ead  of  Fowis,  and  was  elected  organist  of 
St.  Lawrence's  church  in  that  town.  In  1793  he 
took  his  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  and  in 
1795  M-ent  to  Ireland,  being  appointed  organist  of 
the  metropohtan  cathednu  at  Armagh.  In  the 
wue  year  he  was  created  Mus.  Doc.  by  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  elected  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Christ  Churdi  and  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  that  city.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1798,  owing  to  the  Irish  rebellion;  and  was 
next  elected  organist  and  master  of  the  boya  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  which 
appointment  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Li  1799  he  was  admitted  Mus.  Doc.  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  in  that  of  Oxford  in 
1810.  In  1814  he  took  the  surname  of  AVhitfield, 
by  sign  manual,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  Henry  Fotherley  >Vhitfield,  Esq.  In  1820 
Dr.  Clarke  was  elected  organist  and  master  of 
the  choristers  of  Hereford  Cathedral ;  and  in  No- 
vember, 1621,  professor  of  mnsio  at  Cambti^e. 
His  vocal  compositions  are  numerous.  The 
principal  are,  four  volumes  of  cathedral  music  in 
score,  several  seta  of  glees,  two  volumes  of  vocal 
pieces,  with  original  poetry,  by  Sir  Waltw  Scott, 
Lord  Byron,  iirs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Kir.  Hogg,  Slc.  ; 
various  songs  and  glees,  from  "  The  Lav  of  the  last 
Minatrel,"  "Marmion,"  "Rokeby,"  "Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  "  He  Pirate,"  &c.,  many  of  which  were 
popular,  as,  "  Fits-Eustace,"  "  Lochinvar,"  "  I'ho 
last  Vfordu  of  Marmion,"  "The  Coronach,"  "The 
Cypress  Wreath,"  "  Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot's  tide  ? ' ' 
**  Ate  Maria,"  "  Sweet  Toviot,"&c.,  with  numerous 
tangle  miscellaneous  songs,  duets,  and  glees  ;  an 
oratorio  in  two  acts ;  the  first  act  confiiating  of 
the  cniciUxion,  the  second  of  the  reaurroetion. 
The  cruciiixion  was  uiimitably  performed  in  the 
cathedral  at  Hereford,  at  the  triennial  music 
mectinc,  1822,  by  a  select  and  numerous  band, 
led  by  Mr.  F.  Cramer,  and  received  with  univcr- 
■al  approbation.   This  oratorio  excited  additional 


interest  from  the  publicity  of  the  circumstanoo 
of  its  having  been  composed  during  the  agonized 
ieelings  ot  the  author  for  the  lorn  of  his  ddest 
son,  an  anuable  young  man,  midshipman  in  his 
majesty's  ship  York,  who  perLilicKl  with  the  whole 
crew,  "December  24,  1808.  Dr.  Clarke  further 
edited  eoveral  works,  principally  consisting  of 
fittccn  volumes  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  corona- 
tion anthems,  with  a  conmressed  accompaniment 
for  the  organ  or  piano-rorte ;  the  beauties  of 
Purcell,  in  two  volumes;  two  volumes  of  an- 
thems, by  celebrated  composers;  j\me's  "Axto- 
xcrxes;"  MatUiew  Lock's  music  in  <*  Macbeth ; " 
with  numerous  single  songa,  duets,  glooa,  &c.,  &o. 

CLASING.  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  mnino 
teacher,  classical  composer,  and  pianist,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  in  1779.  Thoroughly  grounded  in 
good  music  himself,  he  zealously  labored,  and 
with  some  success,  to  elevate  the  musical  choiac- 
tcr  of  his  native  city.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  thoroughness,  and  fisrmcd  many 
excellent  pupils.  Botlx  in  and  about  Hamburg 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  bringing  out  of  great 
church  compositions.  He  edited  many  of  Han- 
del's works,  with  a  new  instrumentation.  His 
piano-forte  arrangements  of  some  of  Handel's 
oratorios,  espociaUy  the  "Messiah,"  are  coniad- 
ered  among  the  Germans  as  the  very  best  extant. 
As  a  composer,  for  the  church  especially,  Claung 
was  distinguished;  but  his  creations,  flowing 
from  a  true  religious  spirit,  were  poorly  appreci- 
ated by  his  contemporaries.  As  a  pianist,  lua  feel- 
ing and  expressive  deUvery  gave  liim  a  high  rank. 
He  is  dcficribed  as  an  extremely  modest,  unsdtish, 
amiable,  and  upright  man  ;  and  yet,  though  every 
Hamburger  prized  his  merits,  and  loved  to  talk 
of  him  as  "  our  Clasing,"  he  r^uained  all  his  life 
a  poor  private  teacher,  harassed  for  the  means  of 
living,  and  dragged  out  his  lost  years  in  poverty 
and  sickness.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  February, 
18'20.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  "  PaUr  Noa- 
ier,"  in  German,  iar  four  voices,  without  accom- 
paniment ;  2.  «  Bclsazar,"  an  oratorio ;  3.  Jeph- 
thah's  Daughter,"  an  <natorio  fi»  tiiree  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra;  4.  "  ificAeU  et  ton  FiU," 
an  opera,  as  sequel  to  Chcrubini's  "  Deux  Jow 
niet;"  6.  "Wliich  is  the  right  one?"  a  comic 
opera,  &c. ;  also  a  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  vio- 
loncello ;  a  sonata  for  piano  and  violin ;  fantasias, 
rondos,  &c, 

CLArOE,  or  CLATTDIN,  LE  JEUNE,  whom 
the  French  rank  among  their  &st  composers  of 
the  sixteenth  ccnturj-,  wax  a  native  of  Valenci- 
ennes, bom  about  1550.  He  was  not  only  in  the 
service  of  Henry  IV.,  but  in  great  laror  at  the 
court  of  his  predecessor,  Henrj-  HI.,  particularly 
in  the  year  1581,  at  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  do 
Joycuse,  when  his  music  is  said  by  several  wri- 
ters of  the  times  to  have  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary effect.  Tlunnas  d'Embry,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  and  hod  the  story  Irom  Claudin 
himselt^  tclatcs  what  happened  on  this  occatuon 
in  a  le&i  siii^picioua  manner  than  the  rest.  "  This 
great  muiiiciau,"  says  he,  "  at  first  caused  a 
spirited  air  to  be  sung,  which  so  animated  a 
gentleman  who  was  there,  tliat  ho  clapped  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  and  swore  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  rcfrwn  from  fighting  with  the 
first  person  he  met ;  upon  which  Claudin  caused 
another  air  to  be  prafonued  of  a  more  eoothuu 
kind,  which  soon  restored  him  to  his  notom 
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tomperamejit.  Such  power,"  continues  he, 
have  the  key,  movemeut,  measure,  and  inflcc- 
tioua  o£  the  voice  over  the  affections."  Hia  vrorku 
conaitited  chiefly  of  misceUanoong  songs  and 
pealms.  Illi  songs  am  c^uefly  FVcnch,  and  in 
many  parts  like  thia  madrigals  of  Italy. 

CLAUDIAA'TTS,  SIAMERTUS,  a  priest,  who 
Sred  at  Bicune  about  the  year  4C2.  Among  his 
learned  wiitings  are  many  hymns  and  psalms, 
which  ho  taught  himself  to  the  singers  of  his 
church.  He  la  chiefly  noted  for  having  Sntt  com- 
posed and  introduced  the  little  litanies  stiU  sung 
m  the  Catholic  lAnrch  three  days  before  Pente- 
eoBt  He  also  thought  to  have  heon  tiie  com- 
poser of  the  passion  hymn,  "  PangiB  Uagva  gbriosi 
jtraUam." 

CLAUDIO  BA  COBBEGGIO.  See  Mebulo. 
CLAUSE.  Phxascw 

CI^USIIM.  tU    In  (Icnnm,  dmmL    A  cIok,  or  odence. 

CLAUSULA  ArFINALIS.  (U)  A  Larin  ainiD  giYtn  bflhe 
«M  comnwrn  to  ■  eailpncc  In  >  key  reUwd  Vi  the  |ir«doTDlD*nt  key 
•rthanl(«(  u  vhere  ■  plec«of  muric  In  D  mluor  endj  wtth  ac»- 
dtnc*  In  K  m^r. 

CLAtJfiULA  DISRKCTA.   Ok!  Latin  mine  for  half  cadmrfw 

CLAUSULA  PEREORI^TA.  (L)  Till*  term  mun  t  •  cadcnco 
Ir  ■  key  whan  key  note  wi*  not  la  the  •cola  of  the  princip*!  kry. 
Hm*  la*FlT,  seutrner  In  imy  key, 

CLAUSULA  PRiHABiA.or Principalis,  ri.)  Thenind- 

pal  or  ei»tom>iT  cadence  In  UMke^orihe  picco,c^lBd  ■ItDcIaBiiita 
JbtaliA,  nrtaal  clot. 

CLAUSULA  SECUNDARIA,  or  DOMIXAK9-  (L.)  ThefeooDd- 
Uy  or  ilonilnaut  cIom  ;  1.  e.  the  Eadenrv  In  the  flflh. 

CLAUSULA  TEBTIARIA.or  ME1MAK8.  (L)  Tho  ndence 
of  a  picee  tn  ■  nbior  key,  whcu  It  look  pl&w  In  ibe  key  of  the  third. 

CLAVECIN,  (F.)  CLAYICHOED.  CLA- 
VIEli.  (O.)  Au  old  ke}-ed,  stringed  instru- 
ment, now  uniTorBolly  superseded  by  the  more 
brilliant  toned  piano-forte.  Its  compass,  in  its 
prime,  was  five  octaves,  from  FF  to  /  thrice  marked. 
Vet  more  modem  ones  are  found  with  five  and  a 
half  and  six  octaves.  It  dates  far  back  into  the 
middle  age;  but  it  is  not  true  that  Ouido  of 
Axeso  was  its  inventor,  though  he  is  commonly 
BupjKised  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  ipintt, 
an  instrument  which  dii^ers  irom  the  clavichord, 
inasmuch  an  its  strings  are  snapped  by  goose- 
quills.  The  clavier  or  clavichord  is  imquedtion- 
ably  of  later  origin.  It  came  into  use  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  the  lavorite  instru- 
ment of  the  dilettanti,  as  tho  piano-forte  is  now. 
The  ctmunon  torn  ibr  the  above  is  Aarpn- 

ehord. 


CLAVICEMBALO,  (L) 
CLAVICYMBALUM.  (L.) 
CLAVICYUBEI.  lO.) 


OM  wmci  Mr  Iha  favpdehonL 


CLAYTON,  THOMAS.  One  of  the  loyal 
band  in  tho  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Hav- 
ing been  in  Italy,  he  persuaded  himself  that  he 
could  reTinm  the  bad  mudcal  taste  of  the  English 
by  his  own  comjpOBitions  in  the  Italiau  style,  and 
he  accordingly,  m  the  year  170d,  arranged  an  opera 
called  **Anime,"  in  which  Dr.  Bumey  says, 
"  not  only  the  common  rules  of  musical  compo- 
sition were  violated  in  every  song,  but  also  the 
prosody  and  accents  of  our  language." 

CLAVIS.  (L.)  Literally,  a  Jtey.  Used  in 
mnsie  in  Bev«nl  Bcnsea :  I.  As  synonymous 
irifli  Clicf,  (which  see;)  2.  Anoteortone;  as, 
ctevcf  ngntOa,  (which  see ;)  3.  The  lever  to  the 
bellows  of  an  organ;  4.  Tho  finger  keys  to  a 
piano-forte  or  ot^on ;  5.  The  keys  whiui  open 
and  shut  tho  holes  in  a  wind  insbiunent^  as  the 
flute  or  clarinet. 

.  CLAVES  SIQNAT^.   (L.)  Egytmthmgiu. 


An  appeUatiott  given  to  the  colored  lines  used  by 
Guido  in  his  tablature.  before  the  invention  of 
cleis,  to  determine  the  situations  and  powers  of 
the  notes.  

CLAYICrrHEBIUM.  An  andait  oblong 
keyed  instrumsnt.  See  CLAaioeoROf  also  SpiNst. 

CLAVIER.  (F,  O.)  Tho  key  board  of  a  piano 
or  oi^n. 

CLEE^LANN,  F.,  a  native  of  Mecklenburg, 
published  some  Gennan  songs  in  1797,  and  in 
1800  a  work  entitled  "llie  Musician's  Manual." 

CLEFS.  *  Literally  hey».  Certain  charac- 
ters placed  at  the  b(^;innin^  of  the  seroral  staves 
in  a  composition,  to  dctormmo  the  local  names  of 
the  notes,  and  the  souuds  in  the  great  scale  which 
they  are  intended  to  represent.  The  three  clofo 
now  in  use  — viz.,  the  F,  or  ba-Ts  clef  j  the  C,  or 
tenor  clef;  and  tho  G,  or  treble  clef — by  tho 
several  situations  given  them  on  the  staff  may 
operate  as  so  many  more  different  clefs,  and  fur- 
nish us  with  the  means  of  expressing  all  the 
notes  within  the  usual  compass  of  execution,  in 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  without  a 
confiified  addition  of  legcr  lines,  mther  above 
or  beneath  the  staff. 

CLEGG,  JOHN.  An  English  viohnist  He 
travcllod  with  Lord  Ferrers  to  Italy,  and  much 
improved  his  taste  during  his  stay  in  that  coun- 
try. Cle^  by  the  account  of  contemporary  pro- 
fessors, seems  to  have  been  superior  to  all  per- 
formers on  the  violin  in  tone  and  execution,  till 
about  the  year  1742,  when  he  had  so  dcrangod 
his  faculties  by  intense  study  and  practice,  that 
he  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  Bethlehem, 
where,  during  iuter\'als  of  sanity,  he  was  allowed 
the  use  of  ms  instrument;  and  it  was  h>n^  a 
fashionaMe,  though  inhuman  amusement,  to  vudt 
him  there,  among  other  lunatics,  in  hopes  of  be- 
ing entertained  by  his  fiddle  or  his  folly. 

CLEMENS,  (called  by  his  contemporaries  N<m 
Papa,)  JACOB.  An  excellent  Flemish  compo- 
ser, principal  chapel-master  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Soven  books  of  his  motets,  in  four 
parts,  were  published  after  his  decease,  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  1667,  as  was  his  *'  SSusa  De/unetorum," 
in  1560.  Hia  stylo  is  clear,  his  harmony  ^ure, 
and  every  subject  of  fugue  or  imitation  simple 
and  natuiaL 

CLEMENT,  FRANZ  J.,  bom  at  Vienna  in 
17S2,  displayed  a  great  genius  for  music  at  a 
veiT  early  i^e.  ^Vhen  eevea  years  old  he  went 
to  London,  and  performed  pubUdy  on  the  violin 
with  the  first  masters  of  the  day,  in  §ome  in- 
stances taking  the  first  violin  part.  In  1802  he 
became  chef-^orchestr»  at  one  of  the  theatree  at 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  1811.  He  after- 
wards gave  concerts  in  Kussia,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, &c.,  and  waa  recalled  to  Vienna  in  1818.  In 
1821  he  actxmipaniod  Mme.  Catalani  as  director 
of  her  concerts  in  Munich,  IVankfort,  &c.,  giving 
rare  proof  of  skill  as  an  orchestra  conductor.  His 
musical  memory  was  prodigious,  and  his  ear  so 
flne,  that  ho  perceived  tiie  least  mistake  in  a  player 
or  singer.  Asa  violinist,  they  say  that  he  was  bom 
to  be  another  Paganini,  but  his  indolence  pre- 
vented. He  composed  a|id  published  about  26 
coucortiufM  for  the  violin,  a  trio,  a  quatuor,  12 
Etudes,  3  overtures,  6  concertos,  many  vaiistionB, 
rondos,  &c.,  a  littlo  opera,  and  the  music  to  a 
melodrama;  all  those  works  axe  remaritable  foe 
richness  and  abundance  of  ideas. 
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CLEMBNTI,  MUZIO,  the  celel»ated  pianiiit 
Bnd  compoeCT,  wm  born  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1762.  His  &Uier  -wm  a  "worlter  in  Eulrer  of  great 
merit,  and  principally  eng^;cd  in  the  execution 
of  embo&sed  ta^ea  and  fi^^^'es  employed  in  the 
Catholic  worship.  At  a  very  early  period  of  hia 
youth,  he  evinced  a  strong  (U.'iposition  for  music, 
and  as  this  was  an  art  which  greatly  delighted 
his  &ther,  he  anxiously  bestovod  the  best  in- 
structions in  his  power  on  his  son.  Buroiii,  who 
was  his  relfition,  and  who  afterv.'ardfi  obtained 
tho  honorable  i>tation  of  priucipiil'  composer  of 
St.  Peter' H,  was  his  first  master.  At  six  years  of 
age  ho  began  oollain^,  and  at  seven  he  was 
placed  under  an  organist  of  the  name  of  Cordi- 
celli  for  instruction  in  thorough  bass ;  at  the  age 
of  nine  he  passed  his  examination,  and  was  ad- 
mitted an  organist  in  Rome.  lliLt  examination 
conBitits  in  giving  a  figured  bas«  from  the  works 
of  Corolli,  and  nutkLiig  the  scholar  execute  an 
accompaniment,  after  which  ho  is  obliged  to 
trans|>OBe  the  same  into  various  kej's.  This  CIo- 
menti  effected  with  Huch  facility,  that  ho  received 
the  highest  applause  &om  his  examiners.  He 
next  went  under  the  celebrated  Bantarclli,  the 
great  master  of  singing.  Eetwcen  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  ho  studied  under  Carpini,  the 
deepest  contrapuntist  of  his  day  in  Kome.  A 
few  months  after  he  was  placed  imder  tliiii  ma;!tcr, 
he  was  uiduced  by  some  of  his  Mends,  and  with- 
out coasulting  hui  preceptor,  to  write  a  mass  for 
four  voices,  for  which  he  received  so  much  com- 
mendation, that  Carpini  expressed  a  deidro  to  hear 
it.  It  was  accordingly  repeated  tn  chiucb  iu  tho 
presence  of  his  master,  who,  being  Utile  accus- 
tomed to  bestow  praibc  on  any  one,  said  to  his 
pupil,  after  his  dry  manner,  "  Why  did  not  you 
teU  me  you  were  about  to  write  a  mass  ?  This  is 
very  well,  to  be  sure;  but  if  you  had  consulted 
mc,  it  might  have  been  much  better."  Undo: 
Carpini  he  was  practised  in  writing  fugues  and 
canons  on  the  caiUo  /ermo,  and  his  master  was 
frequently  heard  to  say,  that  had  Clcmenti  re- 
mained under  his  instruction  a  year  longer,  he 
might  have  passed  his  examination  in  couutor- 
ptnnL  During  thsae  studies  he  never  negleeted 
his  harpsichord,  on  which  he  had  made  so  great 
a  proficiency  between  thirteen  and  fourteen, 
that  &lr.  Peter  Ucckford.  nephew  of  the  alder- 
man of  that  name,  who  was  then  on  his  travels 
in  Italy,  was  extremely  desirous  of  taking  him 
over  to  England.  The  declining  riches  oif  the 
Bomish  chiuch,  at  this  period,  not  ^ving  much 
encouragement  to  tho  trade  of  his  iSauicr,  he 
agreed  to  confide  the  riidng  talents  of  his  son  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Beckford,  and  soon  after  this 
Clement!  sot  off  for  England,  llie  country  scat 
of  Mr.  Beckford  was  in  Dorsetshire,  and  here,  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  library  and  the  conversation  of 
the  ftmlly,  dementi  quieklT  obtained  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  tho  English  end  several  other 
languages.  AVith  regard  to  his  own  art,  his  early 
studies  were  principoily  employed  on  the  works 
of  Corelli,  Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  Handel's  harjisi- 
chord  and  organ  mumc,  and  on  tho  sonatas  of 
Paradies.  His  efforts  to  acquire  picfiminence  on 
Hitt  harpsichOTd  were  in  the  mean  time  as  inde- 
tat^ble  as  they  were  suoceflaiul ;  nnd  at  tho  age 
of  nghteen  he  had  not  only  surpassed  all  lus 
oontem|>oraries  in  the  powers  of  execution  and 
acpzesiaon,  btd  had  written  his  Op.  2,  which 
gaTe  a  new  era  to  thitt  spooies  of  composition. 


Three  years  afterwards  this  celebrated  work  was 
submitted  to  the  public  The  lumplicity,  bril- 
liaucy,  and  originality  which  it  displayed  capti- 
vated the  whole  circle  of  profesfior»  and  amateurs. 
It  is  auporftuous  to  add,  what  all  the  great  musi- 
cians of  tho  age  have  uniformly  allowed,  that 
this  admirable  work  is  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  &bric  of  modem  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte has  been  erected.  Tho  celebrated  John 
Christian  Bach  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms ; 
but,  although  cue  of  the  most  able  players  of 
his  time,  he  would  not  attempt  its  performance; 
and  when  Schroctcr  arrived  in  England,  and  wa5 
asked  if  he  could  play  the  works  of  Clcmenti,  he 
replied,  that  "  they  could  only  be  performed  by 
tho  author  himself  or  the  devil."  Yet,  such  is 
the  progress  which  executive  ability  has  mode, 
that  what  was  once  an  obstacle  to  the  most  ac- 
complished talent  is  now  within  tho  power  of 
thousands.  A  well-known  popular  air  with  vari- 
ations, his  Ops.  3  and  4,  and  a  duct  for  two  per- 
formers on  one  iniitrumeut,  were  the  next  pro- 
ductions of  his  youthJEbl  pen.  Soon  after  he  had 
quitted  Dorsetshire  to  reside  in  London,  ho  was 
engaged  to  preside  at  the  harpsichord,  in  the  or- 
chc:4tra  of  the  Opera  House,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  never  neglected,  of  improving 
his  taste  by  the  perfoimauces  of  the  first  singcra 
of  that  age.  The  advantage  which  he  derived 
from  this  species  of  study  was  quickly  shown  by 
the  rapid  pn^etw  ho  made,  beyond  his  coutcm- 
porariex,  in  the  dignity  of  his  8t>-le  of  execution, 
and  in  his  powers  of  expression,  litis,  also,  he  car- 
ried into  his  compositions ;  and  Dussek,  Stcibclt, 
Woelfl,  Beethoven,  and  other  eminent  performers 
on  the  continent,  who  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  personal  instructions  from  Clcmenti, 
declared  that  they  had  formed  themselves  entire- 
ly on  his  works.  His  al^ty  in  extemporaneous 
p'la>'ing  had,  pahaps,  no  paroUd.  llie  richness 
of  harmonic  combination,  the  brilliancy  of  &ncy, 
the  power  of  eS&ct,  and  the  noble  style  of  execu- 
tion, which  he  displayed,  made  him  stand  alone 
in  an  age  which  jjrodvtced  such  a  host  of  execu- 
tive talent.  Uis  reputation,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  any  patron,  rose  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
in  a  very  short  time,  he  received  the  same  remn> 
neration  for  his  instructions  as  J,  C.  Bach ;  and 
the  fame  of  his  works  and  of  his  executive  talents 
having  spread  over  the  continent,  he  determined, 
in  the  year  1780,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
celebrated  X'accluerotti,  to  visit  Paris.  In  that 
city-  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  had 
tho  honor  to  play  beibro  the  queoi,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  the  most  uuqualitied  applause. 
The  warmth  of  French  praise,  contrasted  with 
the  gentle  and  cool  approbation  given  by  the 
Engliuh,  quite  astonished  the  young  musician, 
who  used  jocosidjr  to  remaric,  that  "  he  could 
scarcely  boUeve  bunsolf  to  be  the  same  man." 
Mliilst  he  remained  iu  that  capital,  he  composed 
his  Ops.  6  and  6,  and  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  Op.  1,  with  on  additional  fugue.  Having 
enjoyed  the  unabated  applause  of  the  Farisiona 
until  the  summer  of  1781,  he  dctemuncd  on  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna.  In  his  way  there  be  stopped 
at  fitrasburg,  where  he  was  mtroducod  to  the 
then  Prince  de  Deux  Fonts,  since  Kin^  of  Bava- 
ria, who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  distinction ; 
and  also  at  Munich,  where  he  was  received  with 
equal  honor  by  the  elector.  At  Vienna  he  be- 
came aoqwuuted  with  Uaydn,  Mozart,  and  all  the 
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cdebnted  muBifiiann  reeident  in  that  capital.  The 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  who  woa  a  great  lorer  of 
muftic,  invited  him  to  his  palace ;  where,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  year  1781,  be  bad  the  honor  of 
playine  alternately  wtth  Mozart  before  the  emper- 
or, and  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Huasia  and  his 
duchess.  At  Vienna,  he  composed  three  sonatas, 
(Op.  7,)publishcdby  Artaria;  three sonataa,  (Op. 
8,)  publuhed  at  Lyooa  ;  and  six  sonatas,  (Ope.  9 
and  10,)  also  published  by  Artaria.  On  hia  re- 
turn to  England,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish bis  celebrated  "  Toccata,"  with  a  aonata,  (Op. 
11,)  —  a  surreptitious  copy,  full  of  errors,  ha\-ing 
been  printed  without  his  knowledg:c  in  France. 
In  the  autumn  of  1783,  John  Bapti&t  Cramer, 
then  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  a^c,  be- 
came his  pupil.  He  had  previously  received 
some  lessons  from  Schrooter,  and  was  studying 
counterpoint  under  Abel.  Clemcnti,  at  this  time, 
rended  in  Titchtield  Street,  and  Cramer  used  to 
attend  him  almost  every  morning,  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  Clementi  returned  to  Fiance. 
Previous  to  his  undertaking  this  second  journey, 
be  was  eng^ied  at  the  nobility's  concerts,  and 
had  puUi^od  his  Op.  12 ;  upon  one  of  the 
sonatas  of  which  vaik  both  Dr.  Crotch  and 
Samuel  AVosley  afterwards  gnvo  public  lectures 
in  Lfmdon.  In  the  year  1784,  ne  agun  went 
back  to  England,  and  soon  afterwards  published 
his  Ops.  13,  11,  and  Id.  From  this  period  to  the 
year  1802,  he  remained  in  England,  pursuing  his 
professional  labors  with  increasing  reputation; 
and  wiabing  to  secure  himself  sufficient  time  for 
the  iH»fiecutton  of  his  studies,  bo  raised  his 
terms  for  teaching  to  ono  guinea  per  hour.  His 
&me,  however,  was  bo  great,  that  this  augmenta- 
tion of  price  rather  increased  than  diminished 
the  caadidatea  for  bis  instruction.  The  great 
number  of  excellent  pupils,  of  both  sexes,  whom 
be  formed  during  this  period,  proved  his  superior 
skill  in  the  art  of  tuition ;  the  invarialde  auoceas 
which  attended  his  public  performances  attested 
his  preeminent  talents  as  a  player ;  and  his  com- 
positions, from  Op.  15  to  Op.  40,  are  a  lasting 
proof  of  his  application  nnd  genius.  Before  the 
publication  of  this  last  work,  ho  had  produced 
one,  the  Advantages  of  which  have  been  and  ate 
still  felt  and  ackiunrledged  by  almost  all  profeas- 
on ;  we  mean  his  cxcoUent  and  luminous  **  In- 
troduction to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano- 
forte." About  the  year  1800,  having  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  tho  failure  of  the  well-knoni-n 
firm  of  I^ngman  and  Brodorip,  26  Cheapside, 
he  was  indnced,  by  the  pwsuasions  of  some  emi- 
nent mercantile  gentlemen,  to  embark  in  that 
eoneeni.  A  new  firm  was  accordingly  formed, 
and  from  that  period  ho  declined  taking  any  more 
pupils.  The  hours  whioh  he  did  not  thoncofor- 
ward  employ  in  his  professional  studies  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  mechanical  and  philosophical  im- 
provmnent  of  piano-fortes;  and  the  originality 
and  justness  of  his  ooncnitionfl  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Tne  extraordinary  and 
admirable  talents  of  John  F^eld  are  still  ft«sh 
in  the  memory  of  most  lovers  of  classical  music. 
Ihese  talents  Clementi  had  cultivated  with  un- 
ceasing delight  With  this  favorite  pupil,  in 
the  autumn  of  1802,  he  paid  his  third  vuit  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  unabated  es- 
teem and  admiratitm.  This  pupU  ddighted  every 
Oat  who  heard  him ;  and  what  is  still  more  wor- 
thy of  mnsA,  he  played  aoms  of  the  great 


fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  with  such  precision 
and  inimitable  taste  as  to  coll  forth  from  a  Pa- 
risian audience  the  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
From  Peris  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  be 
intended  to  place  Field  under  the  instruction  of 
AJbrechtsbc^r,  to  which  his  pupil  seemed  to 
assent  with  pleasure ;  but  when  the  time  arrived 
for  Clementi  to  set  off  for  Russia,  poor  Field,. 
■with  tears  trembling  in  his  eyes,  expressed  so 
much  regret  at  partmg  from  his  master,  and  so 
strong  a  desire  to  accompany  him,  that  Clementi 
could  not  resist  his  inclinations;  they  therefore 
proceeded  directly  to  St.  Petersbuiv.  In  this 
city  Clementi  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction ;  he  played  oxtcmporaneously  in  the 
society  of  the  principal  professors  with  his  accus- 
tomed excellence,  and  to  the  admiration  of  his 
audience ;  and  having  introduced  Field  to  his 
friends,  soon  aflcrwarda  left  Russia,  in  company 
with  a  young  profc^-Hir  of  the  name  of  Zeuner. 
Zeuncr  was  the  principal  piano-forte  playw  and 
teacher  in  Petcrsbui^ ;  and  having  received  some 
instructions  from  Clemcnti  during  his  reudonce 
there,  he  became  so  attached  to  his  master,  that 
he  left  all  his  scholars  for  the  sake  of  accompa- 
nying him  to  Berlin.  In  tho  latter  city  Clwenti 
idayed,  both  oxtcmpcnaneoufily  and  from  his 
works,  before  all  the  most  eminent  muncians* 
with  his  wonted  vigor  and  effect ;  and,  after  ro- 
mainiug  there  two  months,  took  Zeuncr  with 
him  to  Dresden,  the  place  of  his  birth,  whore  he 
left  him  well  prepared  to  acquire  the  reputation 
which  ho  afterwards  obtaincKl.  lu  Dresden,  an 
unassuming,  but  very  able  and  cxcelleat  young 
mumcian,  of  the  name  of  Klengel,  introduced 
himself  to  the  acquaintance  of  Clemcnti,  and, 
after  obtaining  some  instructions,  became  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  accompanying  his  master  in  his 
travels.  Clemcnti  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
character  and  talents,  which  have  since  become 
well  known  to  the  public,  that  be  consratod;  and 
after  a  fow  weeks'  retddtaice  at  Dresden,  he  took 
him  on  to  Vienna,  where,  during  some  months, 
his  pupil  worked  vory  hard  under  his  instruction. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  become  acquainted 
'n-ith  and  cherished,  by  counsel  and  the  frequent 
exhibition  of  his  own  powers  on  tho  piano-forte, 
the  rt«n^  talents  of  Kalkbronner,  who  has  since 
raised  himself  to  such  distinguished  eminence. 
During  the  summer  following,  Clementi  took  his 
pupil  Klcngci  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  and 
returned  immediately  afterwords  to  Berlin,  where 
ho  married  his  first  wife.  In  the  autumn  he 
took  his  bride  through  Italy,  as  lac  as  Rome  and 
Naples ;  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  having  had 
tho  misfortuno  to  loso  bM  in  diildbed,  he  imme- 
diately left  the  scene  of  his  sorrows,  and  once 
more  visited  Petersburg.  In  this  journey  he  took 
with  him  another  promising  young  pupil,  of  the 
name  of  Berber,  who  had  previouuy  received  his 
instructions,  and  who  is  now  the  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  pinno- forte  at  Bcclin.  At  Potors- 
burg  be  firana  Field  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  reputation  —  in  short,  tiie  musical 
idol  of  tho  Russian  nation.  Here  he  remained 
but  a  short  time ;  and  finding  relief  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  severe  loss  in  the  hustie  of 
travelling,  he  again  went  back  to  Vioma.  The 
following  summer,  having  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  brother,  ho  procoedea  once  more  to  Itone,  to 
settle  the  a&irs  of  his  fiunily.  Ho  then  made 
Bbtat  residenoeB  at  Milan  and  various  oth«r 
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pUcea  on  the  contiaent,  where  ho  waa  detained, 
u  flpite  of  his  inclinations,  by  the  diaaatrous  oon- 
tinuatioQ  of  the  war ;  and  seizing  a  hazardous 
opportunity  of  oonTojance,  in  the  summer  <tf 
1810,  he  on  CO  more  arrived  in  Euffbnd,  and  the 
year  following  marriod.  Althou^,  diuing  this 
period  of  nearly  dght  years,  he  puUished  only  a 
single  sonata,  (Op.  41.)  his  nund  and  his  pen 
were  still  occupied  in  the  compotution  of  sym- 
phonioa,  and  in  preparing  matnials  for  his  '<  Gra- 
dut  ad  Pamauum."  His  first  publication,  after 
his  return,  was  the  appradix  to  his  "  Introduction 
to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano-finte  "  —  a 
work  which  has  been  of  uifinitc  use  both  to  the 
profession  and  to  tho  pnblic.  Ho  next  adapted  the 
twelve  grand  symphonies  of  Haydn  for  the  piano- 
forte, with  accompaniments  for  the  Ante,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  lliis  work  wan  a  ^^rcat  deaidera- 
iwm,  since  tliat  which  had  already  been  published 
by  Salomon  was  awkwardly  and  imperfcc-tly  done. 
Before  he  went  abroad,  he  had  adapted  liaydn'a 
"  Creation "  for  tho  piano-forto  and  voices ; 
and  ho  now  pubUshcd  the  oratorio  of  the  "  Sca- 
sons,"whichhebaddoneinthefiamemauner.  He 
afterwards  od^ted  Mozart's  ororturo  to  "Don 
Giovanni,"  bcsidei)  varions  selections  from  the 
vocal  compositions  of  the  same  author.  Tho  Phil- 
harmonic Society  having  been  now  established, 
ho  gave  two  grand  symphonies,  which  were  re- 
ceived there,  and  at  various  other  concerts,  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  Ho  produced  several 
other  symphonies  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
in  March,  Clementi  enjoyed  the  highest 

consideration  in  England.  Having  become  rich, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  lilc  he  abandoned  the 
direction  of  his  mercantile  house  to  his  associate, 
M.  CoUard,  and  retiring  to  a  pretty  country  seat, 
lived  in  repose,  and  seldom  visited  London.  Once 
when  he  did  come,  Cramer,  Moschelcs,  and 
others  gave  a  banquet  to  the  patriarch  of  the 
piano,  at  the  close  of  which  ho  improvised  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  all  present.  Iliis 
was  his  "  swan  song."  He  died  on  tho  10th  of 
March,  1832,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

CLEMENTI  &  CO.  Manufacturers  of  wind 
instruments,  London.  Their  instruments  were 
considered  as  the  best  in  their  day.  Their  flutes 
were  very  popular  in  the  day  of  NichoUon,  after 
whose  plan,  and  under  whose  immediate  direction, 
they  made  great  numbers. 

CLERAMBAULT.  LOUIS  NICOLAS,  a 
F^ch  vocal  composer,  and  a  great  ftvoilte  of 
Louis  XTV.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1749. 

CLEREAU,  PIERRE,  a  French  composer 
of  vocal  music  published  at  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenUl  century,  ■•  CkaiuonM  ^rittieUet  A 
quatn  Voixt"  and  a  voix  entitled  "  Tiriaim." 

CLERICO,  FRANCESCO.  Ballot  master  and 
dtiunatic  composer  at  Venice  in  1780. 

CUFFORD,  BEV.  JAMES,  a  minor  canon  of 
St  Paul's,  died  about  tho  year  1700.  He  edited, 
in  1664,  a  useful  little  book,  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  sen-ices  and  anthems 
used  in  the  collegiate  and  catiiedxal  (lurches. 

CLIFTON,  JOHN  C,  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1781.  He  iras  intended  for  mercantile  life  by 
his  father,  who  at  length,  however,  on  the  per- 
suasion of  his  son,  placed  him  under  the  mu&icftl 


Clifton  family,    Bdlamy  was  at  that  time  al- 
moner and  master  of  the  choristorB  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral.    Under  his  able  instructions  Clifton 
remained  nearly  Are  years ;  at  the  ea^^Hon 
which  time  his  fiithia>  sent  him  to  a  clasocal 
school,  and  again  wished  to  turn  his  mind  to 
commt^ial  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  not  pur- 
posing to  neglect  his  musical  education ;  which 
soon  after  recommenced  under  the  celebrated 
Charles  Wesley,  of  whom  Clifton  became  a 
&TOBtepupiL   Again,  hov-evpr,  his  father  took 
him  Buadoily  from  his  musical  pursuits,  and 
placed  him  in  a  counting  houi<c,  to  the  duties  of 
which  he  could  not  at  all  get  reconciled.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cimador,  Spagnolctti,  and  other  musicians, 
who  changed  and  im|>rovcd  his  taste  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  determined  immediately  to  follow 
music  as  a  profestdon ;  but  when  on  tKe  pmnt  c£ 
doing  so,  he  was  giTcn  a  situation  in  the  govern- 
ment stationery  ofllco,  where  he  did  not  continue 
more  than  two  years,  again  fluding  calculation  and 
account  bookn  to  Interfere  too  much  with  his 
fevorito  pursuit.   The  first  opening  of  Clifton's 
professional  life  was  at  Batii,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  conduct  the  musical  department  of  tho 
Harmonic  Society,  for  which  he  set  to  muaio  a 
lAtin  grace,  "  tieu  edamus,"  written  by  Dr.  Mor^ 
gan,  and  which  continued  to  bo  snug  for  many 
years  before  supper.    'W'hile  at  Bath  ho  composed 
several  glees  and  songs,  among  the  latter  his  ad- 
mired song,  •*  If  music  be  the  food  of  lore."  In 
1802  ho  visited  Ireland,  with  the  bent  introduc- 
tions.   During  the  time  of  his  reradence  there,  he 
met  with  great  encouit^^ement  iu  composition, 
and  published  many  of  his  works  in  Dublin  ;  he 
aLjO  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  Mend  Sir 
John  Stevenson,  for  one  of  the  literary  reviews. 
In  1815  Clifton  produced  a  musical  piece  called 
"Edwin,"  at  Crow  Street  Theatre,  the  music  of 
which  was  well  rec^ved.   He  resided  in  Ireland, 
chiefly  in  Dublin,  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and 
conducted  during  that  time  several  concerts.  The 
last,  which  he  conducted  conjointly  with  ^ 
John  Stevenson,  did  credit  to  their  fcclingn,  as 
well  as  to  all  the  profstsors,  who  volunteered  their 
sovicos,  it  being  for  the  benefit  of  tho  poor  of 
Ireland,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  fiunine.  The 
concert  was  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  to  make 
it  more  attractive,  Cliiton  collected  from  the  mil- 
itary bands  all  wbo  were  able  to  sing,  and  re- 
hearsed them  in  the  choruses  of  Havdn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven.    He  hkcwisc  adde(l  some  hun- 
dreds of  tho  charity  children,  and  taught  them 
Handel's  hallelujah  chorus,  which  produced  « 
sublime  effect.  The  orchestra  m-rs  composed  ol 
more  than  four  hundred  performers.   For  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion,  Clifton  received  the 
public  thanks  of  the  committee,  and  was  oiftred 
a  professor's  degree,  which  his  modesty  declined. 
In  1816  he  finished  a  "llioor^  of  Harmony  sim- 
pUSed,"  and  invented  a  machine  called  the  Eido- 
musicon,  which,  braug  fastened  to  the  piano-fbrte^ 
over  the  action,  produced  the  notes  and  chords  as 
they  were  struck,  and  gave  you  the  different  inter- 
vals so  distinctly,  that  the  cj'c  and  the  ear  were 
engaged  at  the  some  time,  which  rendered  vocal 
dLttancos  easily  attainable  for  uglit  singing.  He 
next  publicly  lectured  on  his  new  plan  and  in- 
vention, which         much  sfttiflftction.  Being 
advised  to  publish  it,  he  wont  to  Ltmdon  and 


tuition  of  H.  Bellamy,  who  was  related  to  tho  prepared  his  book  for  the  press;  but  finding  the 
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expensc<i  enormou'',  und  the  difficulty  attending 
the  prft'ccution  of  hL?  now  dwiffn  to  be  very 
great,  he  nhnndoiicd  the  idea  altogether.  In 
1818,  Cliftou  adopted  the  principles  of  liOgier'a 
eystcm,  and  settled  in  London,  where  he  hold  a 
hjglily  respectable  rank  in  hifi  profession,  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  and  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  harmony. 

CLOXAS.  A  celebrated  flnto  player,  who 
flourisbod  »oon  after  Tcrpander,  and  who  the 
composer  of  sereral  pieces  of  music  for  hio  in- 
■trument. 

CLOSE.  The  end  or  conclusion  :  as,  the  cloa- 
inff  Tnovemeht,  the  last  morcment ;  tho  closutg 
bar,  tho  last  bar.  "Wlien  the  close  has  for  its  bass 
tho  key  note  of  tho  compomtion,  it  ia  called  a 
peifect'ckue !  "when  ha  baaa  ia  any  other  than  the 
key  note,  it  is  termed  an  tmprrfed  chae.  Clou 
thcxcfore  is  eynommoas  with  catleuce.  It  is  com- 
monly indicated  tntu : 


i 


IVoqacntly  too  double  bora  are  used  alone,  and 
WHnetimea  one  with  the  half  har,  for  a  clone ;  but 
the  regular  character  should  be  used  in  all  casca. 

COBB,  lUCnARD.  Organist  to  Charles  L  of 
England.  Scvoml  of  his  conipositiona  may  be 
loond  in  "  Tho  Triumphs  of  Oriona.'* 

COBBOLD,  WILLLUr.  An  English  eoin- 
poMsr  of  madrigals  and  psalmn  at  tho  cIoko  of  tho 
sixteenth  century.  Some  of  his  compositions  arc 
to  be  found  in  Thomas  Esto's  collection  of 
psolmn,  published  in  1591,  and  in  a  work  entitled 
**TheTrinmph8  of  Oriana,"  published  in  1601. 

COCCra,  GIOACCHIXO.  A  Neapolitan 
dramatic  composer ;  ho  was  engaged  in  17d7  to 
write  for  the  Opera  in  London.  Mlien  ho  fir^t 
went  to  England,  he  carried  there  the  now  passages 
that  ^i^ero  in  b.vot  at  Rome  and  Naples  to  which, 
howercr,  he  added  so  UtUo  from  his  own  stock  of 
ideas,  that,  by  frequent  repetition,  the  public  was 
aomi  tired  of  them ;  and  his  publications  in  Eng- 
land  aze  now  as  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  tho  fifteenth  century.  In  1762  his  engage- 
ment H8  opera  composer  in  London  ceased.  About 
177*2  he  retired  to  Venire,  whcro  ho  had  been 
maeitro  of  a  omMfmifono  before  going  to  England. 
Tho  exact  year  of  his  death  is  unkuowu. 

COCCIA,  CARLO,  a  celebrated  dramatic  rom- 
pot'cr,  was  bom  at  Naplet*  about  tho  year  17H9. 
lie  studied  counterpoint  under  I'VnaroIi,  and  the- 
atrical composition  under  I'aehicllo.  In  tho  year 
1820  he  went  to  I^tibou,  where  he  was  engaged 
for  two  years  as  composer  to  the  theatre,  and 
produced  during  that  time  four  operas.  From 
lisbon  he  went  to  England,  where  he  arrived  in 
August,  1823,  and  was  engaged  for  tho  season  of 
1824  at  the  Opera  in  London,  as  compo;  er  and 
conductor.  His  mort  admired  operas  arc,  "La 
Ftxia  della  Miuira,"  "  L/i  Chtihle,"  "  I-a  Selraffffia," 
and  "  Ftv'el"  For  some  time  after  1830,  he  was 
director  of  the  Muiucal  Academy  at  Turin. 


COCIIEREATI.  A  celebrated  French  singer 
at  Paris  towordti  the  close  of  the  RCvcntcenth  cen- 
tury ;  he  likewise  composed  some  aricttes. 

CODA.  An  Italian  word,  applied  to  a  small 
number  of  bara  at  the  end  of  a  composition, 
which  form  the  final  close  after  the  other  strains 
of  tho  movement  have  been  duly  repeated. 

COGAX,  DR.  PHILIP.  An  English  com- 
poser, ehic^y  of  instrumental  music,  since  the 
year  1788. 

COGGIXS,  JOSEPH,  an  English  professoi 
of  the  piano-forte,  was  for  many  years  a  pu^il 
and  aaaistant  of  Uv.  Collcott.  He  published,  in 
1815,  an  exc^ent  work,  called  "The  Musical 
Assistant,  containing  all  that  is  trulv  useful  to 
the  Theory  and  l*ractice  of  the  Piano-forte."  He 
aLso  published  a  divertimento  from  a  theme  of 
Stcilwlt's,  and  other  inano-fbrte  music 

COICK,  or  LE  COQ,  GIAX.  Author  of 
several  songs  in  tho  collections  of  his  time,  par- 
ticularly of  one  in  five  part'',  printed  at  Antwerp 
by  Susato,  I5i5,  in  the  sLxth  book  of  "  Chatuotia 
d  cinq  el  six  Partiet."  In  this  Boug  tho  two  up- 
per parts  are  in  canon,  iu  which  the  second  part 
inverts  the  melody  of  the  fint,  while  the  othw 
three  move  in  fugue.  "  'Tout  d  reboun  va  toon 
affaire  "  is  tho  motto  of  this  canon.  Thiti  com- 
no.'ution  is  curious  and  valuable,  merely  £rom  the 
difficulty  of  its  coustructiou. 

COIOXEl'.  A  merchant  at  Lycma.  He  was 
a  coUatxtrator  with  J.  S.  Rouuseau  in  the  opera 

of  "Pygmalion." 

COL,  or  COX  t  also  Cott  and  CoBa,  An  Italian 
preposition,  ngnifying  mth ;  an,  coi  area,  with  the 
bow ;  am  ^ritot  with  spirit,  Sac. 

rOLASHE,  PASCAL,  chapel-master  to  Lonia 
XIV.,  was  horn  at  Paris  in  1636.  lie  was  a 
pupil  of  Lulli,  and  took  him  for  his  model  in  all 
his  compositions,  as  tho  following  lines  testify :  — 

■  roloMT  lb  I.nlli  miRTitt  dr  iVrarter, 
11  In  idlla^t-on,  chEichuU  « lliollu.* 

But  it  is  said  that,  whether  ho  imitated  LuUi 
or  not,  his  opera  of  "Thetis  and  Peleus"  will 
always  be  esteemed  an  excellent  production. 
There  are,  besides,  of  his  composition,  motets 
and  songfl.  Cohus^fc  destroyed  Iwth  his  fortune 
and  health  in  an  infatuated  pursuit  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone,  and  died  at  VersuUcs  in  the 
year  1709. 

COLBRAX,  IS.iBELLA  AXGELA.  See 
Rossixi. 

COLEMAX.  OBED  &L  Bom  at  Barnstable, 
Mosfl.,  Jan.  23,  1817.  In  eatliest  infancy  he  ex- 
hibited much  musical  talent,  but  not  until  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  during  severe  illness,  did  he  ex- 
hibit extraordinary  powers  of  invention.  About 
this  time,  at  Xew  Bedford,  Mass.,  he  invented  on 
astoniKhiiig  piece  of  mechani.-nn,  known  by  exhi- 
bition as  the  Automaton  Lady  Minstrel  and 
Singing  Bird— tho  figure  of  a  lady  and  bird,  the 
former  pcrJ'orming  several  popular  airs  u]>on  the 
accordcou,  while  tho  hitter,  perched  ujion  her 
shoulder,  "warbled  woodnotea  wild."  Having 
di.'<pose<l  of  this  ingeuioiLs  contrivance  for  eight 
hmiflrcd  dollars,  he  removed  to  Samtofra,  X,  Y., 
in  1812,  where  ho  effected  some  valuable  improve- 
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meiits  apou  the  nccordeon,  on  which  uutrmnent 
he  was  an  excellent  perfium^.  Here  he  com- 
menced the  construction  of  his  .^^lian  Attach- 
ment to  the  piano-forte,  irhich  Bccured  to  him  a 
high  rank  among  inventors,  and  to  his  family  a 
fortune.  His  patent  sold  in  this  country  for  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  died  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  April  5,  184fi. 

C0LEM.4N,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  private  music  of  King  Charles  1.  After 
the  rebellion  he  taught  music  in  London.  Cole- 
man, Henry  Lawes,  Captain  Cook,  and  George 
Hudson,  compoeed  ihB  musie  to  an  entertainment 
■written  by  Sa  ^ViUiam  lyATenant,  intended  as 
an  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  performed 
during  the  usurpation,  at  Bntland  House,  in 
Charter  House  Yard. 

COLETTI,  A.  B.  A  Venetian  dramatic  com- 
poeer  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

COIJZZI,  JEAK.  An  Italian  instrumental 
composer  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  last  century. 
Bomo  of  his  music  was  published  in  London. 

COLLA,  GIUSEPPE.  Husband  of  Agujari. 
the  singer,  and  composer  of  most  of  the  music 
which  she  sang  in  public  during  her  stay  in  Eng- 
ird. Dr.  Bumey  says  that  CoUa's  music, 
thou^  often  good,  was  by  no  mesna  eidier  very 
original  or  Tailed. ' 

COLLA  PARTE  (L)  im^iei  Hxat  the  aocom- 
panist  must  follow  the  principal  port  in  regard 
to  time. 

COLLA  pro  GRAN  FOBZA  E  PRESTEZ- 
ZA.   As  loud  and  as  quick  is  possible. 

COLLEGE  YOUTHS.  A  society  of  London 
bell  ringers.  The  CoUegc  Youths  form  the  chief 
Bocifity  of  the  kind,  and  were  formerly  so  re- 
spectable OS  to  have  for  one  of  thor  members  Sir 
Matthew  Hole,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.    See  RtMOEas. 

COLOMBE,  or  COLOMBA.  An  Instrumental 
composer  at  Paris  in  1783. 

COLOMBINT.  An  author  of  some  madrigals 
published  at  Venice  in  1633. 

COLONyA,  FABIO,  a  Roman  nobleman 
and  celebrated  mathematician,  published,  in  1616, 
a  speculative  work,  now  become  very  scarce,  on 
the  division  of  the  scale,  which  at  no  time  could 
be  of  much  use  to  practical  musicians,  but  at 
present,  when  so  nuuiy  better  treatises  on  har- 
monics are  extant,  would  not  be  read,  if  it  could 
he  found.   Colonna  died  in  1M7> 

COLONNA,  OIOVAITNI  PAOLO,  was  bom 
at'  Breada  in  1630.  He  wM  chapel'-master  at 
Bolojjna.  He  composed  but  few  operas ;  but  he 
pnbbshed,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, many  excellent  works  for  the  church,  of 
which  V.  Martini  has  given  a  list  to  the  amount 
of  twelve,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
Music.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Boyoe  that 
Colonna  was  Handd's  model  for  choruses  ac> 
companied  with  many  instrumental  parts  difi^irent 
from  the  vocal.  His  Psalms  in  eight  parts,  pub- 
Ushed  at  Bologna  in  have  been  very  justly 
admired  for  th^  masterly  composition. 

COLOBS  OF  THE  GENEBA.  Colon  mm 
imA  by  tho  ancient  Greeks  to  distinguieh  iba 


diir»ent  species  of  their  genera ;  hence,  snbitti- 
tuting  the  name  of  tho  sign  for  that  of  the  thii^ 
signified,  they  indiiTerently  used  the  expresaons 
speciea  of  the  genera,  and  color  of  the  genera, 

COLTEIXESX  CELESTE.  A  celebrated  Ital- 
ian female  singer  since  tho  year  1780. 

COMA,  ANXIBALE.  A  composer  of  mad< 
rigals,  published  at  Venice  at  the  Itttor  end  of  the 

sixteenth  century. 

COMANEDO,  FLAMINIO.  A  composer  of 
canzonets,  published  in  Venice  and  Milan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

COMBINED  ORCHESTRAL  MASSES  are 
employed  in  overtures,  symphonies,  in  the  ritor- 
nellos  to  airs,  and  concerted  vocal  pieces,  in  cho- 
ruses, in  airs  fox  dancing,  in  pantomimic  music, 
in  triumphal  marches,  and,  in  &ct,  wherever  we 
denre  to  prodnce  greet  effects  and  develop  pow- 
eiAil  imagra:]^  But  in  all  cases,  those  combina- 
tions must  not  be  of  too  long  duration,  as  oth^ 
wise  the  music  degenerates  into  mere  noise. 
That  these  combined  masses  may  produce  an 
agreeable  effect,  they  must  be  introduced  after 
intervals  of  repose;  eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty- 
four  btlrs  in  succession  are  always  sufficient. 
Still,  however,  in  terminating  a  composition,  a 
few  more  bars  may  be  allowed ;  because,  if  the 
hearer's  attention  is  exhausted  or  withdrawn,  at 
least  the  close  of  the  piece  will,  by  this  means, 
dissipate  the  ennai  which  would  otherwise  result. 

COME  'L  PBDtO  TEMPO.  (L)  In  the  aune 
movement  as  at  first. 

COME  SOPRA.  (I.)  At  above,  or  «  hifitn. 
An  allusion  to  the  manner  of  pcrfiarming  some 
former  passage,  the  style  of  which  performance 
has  been  already  denoted. 

COMESTA.  (L)  Aixttianda.  An  expression 
implying,  that  the  performer  is  not  to  embellish 
the  passage  over  wMch  it  is  written  with  any  »d- 
ditions  of  his  own,  but  to  sing  or  plky  it  exactly 
OS  it  is  given  by  the  composer. 

COME  TEMPO  DEL  TEMA.    (X)  Same 

movement  as  the  theme. 

COMES.  (L.)  ^  companion,  ovfoOower.  The 
appellation  formerly  given  to  the  voices,  or  in- 
struments, which  followed  the  dax,  or  leading 
performer.  Thus,  in  fugues,  the  technical  term 
Ua  tho  principal  theme  is  dtue,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing, oamei. 

COMI,  GAUDENZIO.  An  Italian  muiunmin 
the  service  of  tho  Prince  of  Conti,  at  Puis,  in 
1790.  has  pnUiahed  symphonies  and 
other  instrumental  music  since  the  year  1786. 

COMIC  SONG.  A  mn^  conristing  of  the 
combination  of  a  lively  air  urith  humorous  words. 

COMIN,  GIACOMO,  mutdc  master  to  Queen 
Maigaret  of  France,  and  composer  of  some  Ital- 
ian port  songs,  Uvcd  in  15B9. 

COMMAS.  The  smallest  of  all  the  sensible 
intarala  of  tone.  Tlie  comma  is  the  difi^euca 
betwe^  a  tone  major  and  minor.  It  is  seldom 
in  usG^  except  in  the  theory  of  music,  to  show 
the  justness  of  the  concords  ;  for  in  the  practice^ 
the  division  is  drowned  and  lost.  Lancelot  di* 
Tides  his  tone  into  nine  peit^  or  coniBWB  i  so  tha^ 
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according  t>  hiiOi  a  comma  is  the  niath  part  of 
a  tone. 

In  perfect  intonatiOD,  i.  e.,  trhere  tbo  scale  i> 
mathnnaticaUy  perftct,  and  not  <nn;ieiiM^  the  in- 
terral  from  1  to  2  is  a  nugor  tone ;  and  from  2  to 
3  a  minor  tone.  The  first  contains  nine,  the  aec- 
ond  dght  eooimas.   See  TsiiFaxucBirE. 

COBfMODO.  COMMODAHENTE.  (I.)  Qui- 
etly, with  compoeufe. 

COMMOX  CHORD.  The  combination  of  tiie 
third,  fifth,  and  eighth  of  any  note. 

COMMON  TIME.  A  measure  which  haa  an 
exeu  number  of  parts  in  a  bar. 


i 


COMPANY  OF  MUSICIANS.  A  chartered 
association  of  musical  composers  and  performers. 
Xing  Charles  L,  soon  after  his  accession,  showed 
a  dispontion  to  encourage  the  liberal  arts,  partic- 
ularly music,  as  appears  by  his  charter  granted  to 
Nicholas  Leiuere  and  others,  in  which  Laniere 
waa  appointed  "master  of  the  king's  music," 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Hie  same  monarch  also,  in  the  elerenth  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  a  charter  to  divers  persons,  the 
most  eminent  muakaans,  incorporating  them  by 
the  style  "Uarshcls,  Wardens,  and  Cwnmonali- 
ty  ftt  the  Art  and  Science  of  Music." 

COMPASS.  A  word  used  to  express  the 
range  of  notes  or  sounds,  comprehended  by  any 
Toice  or  instrument. 

COMPASS  OF  VOICES  IN  CHOEUSES. 
The  speciea  of  voices  used  in  choruses  are  the 
toprano  or  treble,  the  oontralto,  the  Unor,  and  the 
Sow.  The  tnb^  OT  toprano  voice  is  about  Aie 
aame  as  the  tenor  in  extent,  but  is  an  octave  higher 
in  its  pitch.  Soprano  parts  are  often  written  in 
the  C  clef  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  staff.  The 
contralto  has  about  the  same  extent  as  the  bass, 
but  an  octave  huher ;  the  tenor  the  same  extent 
as  the  soprano,  but  an  octave  lovo:;  the  basa 
the  aame  extent  as  the  contralto,  but  an  octave 
lower. 


t 


EXUCFLBS. 


h9- 


Trabia  or  BopiaiHk  Contnlto. 


Tenor. 


In  writing  for  tho  chorus,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  tho  medium  notes  of  each  species  as 
much  as  possible.   They  are  as  foUows :  — 


CooMHo. 


When  voices  are  compelled  to  sing  above  their 
medium  notes,  they  soon  become  &tigucd,  and 
finish  by  screaming.  Notes  below  the  medium 
of  the  voice  are  dendeat  in  power ;  they  rendts 
tit*  hannony  leeUe  and  indistinct :  totce  they 


must  be  employed  but  seldom,  end  never  in  all 
the  parts  at  one  time. 

COMPIACEVOLE.  Pleasing,  attractive. 

COMPLEMENT.  A  term  applied  to  that 
quantity  which  is  wanting  to  any  interval,  to  fill 
up  the  octave.  -  "When  wc  take  any  note  together 
with  its  fourth,  the  fifth  above  the  upper  of  the 
two  notes  is  the  quantity  wanting,  or  the  com- 
pUment, 

COMPOSER,  An  inventor  of  new  musio 
according  to  the  rules  of  science :  or,  a  practical 
musical  author ;  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
a  thatretieal  musical  author,  who  q)eculate9  in 
acoustics,  and  writes  on  the  lawa  oi  harmony 
and  midod^,  but  does  not  concern  lumself  with 
their  practical  application  in  composition. 

COMPOSITION.  The  production  of  new  mu- 
ric  according  to  the  established  rules  of  harmo- 
ny and  modulation.  The  art  of  disposing  musi- 
cal sounds  into  ^rs,  songs,  ftc,  dtnei  in  one  or 
more  x^arts,  to  be  sung  by  a  voice,  or  played  on 
instruments.  Under  composition  are  compre- 
hended the  rules,  1.  Of  melody,  or  the  art  of 
making  a  single  part ;  that  is,  contriving  and  dis- 
posing the  simple  sounds,  so  that  th«ur  succession 
and  progresaion  may  be  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
2.  Of  bumonyt  or  the  art  of  disposing  and  con- 
certing several  angle  parts  together,  so  that  they 
may  make  one  agreeable  whole.  It  may  be  proper 
to  observe  here,  that  melody  being  chiefly  the 
business  of  the  imagination,  tiie  rules  of  its  com- 
norition  serve  only  to  prescribe  certain  limits  to  it, 
D^TOid  which  the  imagination,  in  searching  out 
the  variety  and  beauty  o£  airs,  ought  not  to  go ; 
but  harmony  being  the  work  of  tho  judgment, 
its  rules  are  more  certain  and  exten^ve,  and  more 
difficult  in  practice. 

A  superficial  observer  might  imagine  that  all 
the  possible  comlnnationa  chT  the  twdve  sounds 
comprising  the  musical  scale,  would  io  time  be 
exhausted,  and  thus  end  composition.  The 
twelve  aounds  of  the  scale  admit,  of  course,  by 
mere  combination,  of  144  different  successions. 
Each  of  these  combinations  can  be  varied  again 
by  accent,  rhythm,  or  measure,  by  length,  ra- 
pidity, force,  legato,  and  staccato,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  constiuctiug  many  millions  of  tones, 
llien  tiiere  lie  slumbering  and  unwrought,  in  the 
mancal  quarry,  many  forms  of  exquisite  mel- 
ody, to  say  nothing  of  harmony.  So  there  is 
no  end  to  composition,  and  no  excuse  for  weari- 
some monotony.  Tlu^  is  ample  provision  made 
in  the  great  scale  id  nature  fi>r  the  composer  of 
music. 

The  nature  of  musical  composition  is  undergo- 
ing a  continual  change ;  and  so  innumerable  are 
the  combinations  which  may  be  wrought,  that  its 
style  is  without  limits,  and  its  effects  unbounded. 
In  the  early  composers,  we  find  littie  more  than 
simple  mutations  of  harmony,  and  scarcely  an 
attempt  to  rise  into  the  more  graceful  region  of 
melody.  Ab  to  design  or  imitatitm  of  natural  ef- 
fects, no  such  traces  appear.  The  old  writen  im- 
agined that  they  could  unravel  the  miisical  mys- 
teries, by  making  sounds  follow  each  other  agree- 
ably to  certain  uiws,  thereby  uniting  the  princi- 
ples of  harmony  and  melody  at  once.  Every 
device  was  tried  ;  such  as  placing  what  waa  up- 
permoift  in  tho  composition  occasionally  at  the 
t)ottom*  called  inrenion ;  which,  with  conCrary 
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motion,  imitation,  augmentation,  anftwers,  and  the 
like,  was  thought  to  achieve  all  the  varieties  at- 
tainable in  the  ey-stcm  of  eounda.  But  "  the 
moulds  of  the  contrapuntist  are  brolccii,"  and 
mutflciaus  are  taught  this  great  truth,  that  the 
art  knows  no  bounds  but  what  nature  prc-jcribes. 
Composition  has  advanced  by  slow  degrees,  and 
every  ago  has  had  its  favorite  authors  and  tavorite 
style.  At  each  revolution  it  won  imagined  that 
the  limits  of  the  art  had  been  reached,  and  that 
nothing  remained  beyond.  Music  exL-its  upon  emo- 
tions, which  ore  more  lively  as  they  are  more 
varied,  llioy  are  alao  quickly  effaced,  and  there- 
fore in  thw  art  the  necessity  of  novelty  ia  felt 
more  than  in  any  other.  Hence  the  interest  that 
is  taken  in  revolutions,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  excite.  Hence,  too,  the  regrets  of  those 
■who  are  wedded  to  music  of  olden  date,  and  their 
exclamations,  that  music  is  gone  I  music  is  totally 
ruined  !  which  signifies  nothing  more  than  that 
the  btyle  of  music  has  been  changed. 

C0MP0SI2T0NE  DA  TAVOLDTO.  (I.) 
Songs  for  the  table,  or  convivial  melodies. 

COMPOUND  SOUND.  A  compoun'i  aoiind 
consists  of  the  sounds  of  several  distinct  voices 
or  uistrnmeiits,  all  united  in  the  same  individual 
time  and  mca.iure  of  durntinn,  that  is,  all  striking 
the  car  together,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
diffcroncefl.  But  in  this  hciise  there  is  a  twofold 
compound  —  natural  and  artificial. 

COMPOUND  HAltMONY.  Compoimd  har- 
mony  is  that  which  to  the  simple  harmony  of  an 
octave  adds  tliat  of  another  octave. 

COMPOUND  TIME.  Measures  which  contain 
two  or  three  principal  accents;  as,  f,  i  2,  %,  &c. 

D  D 

EXAUFLB. 


i 


COMPUTATRICES.  (L.)  FemaU  compufers. 
One  of  the  names  given  to  the  pncsciae  —  women 
whom  the  ancients  hired  to  sing  and  weep  over 
the  dead  at  their  funerals.  They  v^re  called 
compiUatricea  because  it  was  a  part  of  their  office 
to  enumerate,  or  compute,  the  virtues  and  merits 
of  the  deceased.    See  Fu-escle. 

C  MOLL.    (0.)    C  mmor. 

fny,    (I.)    W'itli  [  u,  nm  trpye-^hinf,  wilh  »ipre»'lon. 

CDN"  AFKKTTO.  An  minsiiou    Implying  k  nnooth, 

ti-ii.lrr,  snil  iim  i  tiiiB  Ki  U'  nf  j>.  rC..miiiiir.'. 

(  AIIIIA.NUONU  £1)  Ksrit£:SS10M:.  With  Klf-abutdou 
BUfI  I'xprrt*  on. 

C"N  {I.)    Wllhhrlikniwtiiiil  iinlrit 

(ilV  Hltll)  £1)  AMMATO,    Animate  J  and  brilliant 
DIII.OIOC   (I.)    Scr  Ili>].<iKi>iO. 

CONClli  -M:ZZA.    iI.)    Willi  it. -i-ion, 

fox  (ii:  wi  r.v.  (li  Wilh  f,T.iii(i. 

fIJ.V  V,V.  \7.\\.    iT.i    Will.  LT.1.1-. 

TON  fir  MO.  or<;i:STO'iit.    rl.)  WUhtiute. 

ruNiMi'irio.        Willi  iiii|H(i(')-iii-. 

CON  MU  IH.    .1.1    Willi  n./ltiilj..ii  i  Hillicammollon. 

roji BiTKi  ri"'.  i[ )  wiUniiidt. 

t'<IVTI:M:iir/Z  \.    a.)    Willi  IPn.lPmcM. 
rON'Tl  V1IM1ZZ  V.    1 1.1    wall  liini-Lin-. 
fO\  V.AIU.VZIU.M:    d.)    WHIi  vnniitii"H. 
CON  VIVilZZA.    (M  Withanimsli.in,viifiic!oaily. 
CIIN  7J:L<).    iI.)    With  it-al 

coy  HVK   AD  LlOt  rU.Vf.    Willi  ocUvcs  il  plcnlnre. 

COXCENTO.  (I.)  A  word  formerly  used  by 
the  Italians  to  signify  the  harmony  resulting 
from  the  consonance  of  Tdices  aud  instruments 
i;i  concert. 


CONCERT.  A  musical  performance,  m  which 
any  uiunber  of  practical  musicians,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental,  or  both,  unite  in  the  cxercLse  of 
their  respective  talents.  The  concerts  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  executed  only  in  the  unison 
or  octave. 

CONCERTANTE.  CI-)  -A-  concerto  for  two 
or  more  instruments,  with  accompaniments  for  a 
band. 

CONCERTINA.  This  Is  n  new  inBtniment, 
introduced  ia  New  York,  March  9,  1852,  by 
Mr.  Sedgn-iok,  an  Engluhman. 

It  was  patented  in  1829  by  Professor  WTicat- 
stonc,  whose  name  has  been  since  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  inventors  of  the  present  English  sys- 
tem of  the  electric  telegraph.  jVlthough  the 
tones  arc  produced  on  the  same  principle  a»  that  of 
the  common  accordcon,  it  has  no  nearer  resem- 
blance to  that  instrument  than  au  ordinary  whis- 
tle has  to  the  Gennan  flute. 
The  internal  construction  is 
quite  different.    It  is  capable 

of  the  most  complex  harrao-  «  

nies,  and  the  most  diiEcult     V         -A-  1 

vioUn  or  flute  music  can  be  ■■  -|      .  -J 

performed  on  it.  Its  compass  */  — - 
is  three  octavcr.  aud  a  half.  ^ 
Tlie  inwtrumeut  possesses  not  only  a  complete 
chromatic  scale,  but  also  an  enAarmonie  scale ;  it 
having  two  separate  tones  (for  instauee)  for  the 
notes  (jif  and  Ab  or  Df  aud  Eb.  From  this 
fact)  as  well  as  the  flexibility  of  the  beUows,  the 
choi-ds  are  in  better  tunc  than  is  generally  the 
cose  with  instruments  of  a  flxed  sound.  The 
keys  of  the  concertina  are  alternate,  right  and 
left,  thus  :  A,  C,  E,  &c.,  being  on  the  rig/U  side 
of  the  instrument,  B,  D,  F,  and  so  on,  would  be 
on  the  Uft. 

CONCERTINO.  (I.)  The  principal  instru- 
ment in  a  concert,  or  conccrtante ;  as,  oboe  concer~ 
tino,  the  principal  hautboy. 

CONCERTO.  (1.)  A  composition  expressly 
written  for  the  display  of  some  particular  instru- 
ment, nith  accomi^animcnts  for  a  baud. 

CONCERTO  GROS.SO.  (L)  Great  concert. 
An  expression  applied  to  the  great,  or  grand 
chorus  of  the  concert ;  or  to  thoi^e  parts  of  the 
concert  in  which  the  ripicTua  and  every  auxiliary 
instrument  are  brought  into  action,  in  order  to 
contrast  and  aggrandize  the  effect.  For  this 
great  improvement  in  iniitrumental  music  we  are, 
it  Ls  said,  indebted  to  Giuseppe  ToreUi,  who  in- 
troduced its  practice  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

CONCERTO  SPinrrUALE.  (I.)  A  nuscel- 
lancous  concert,  consLting  of  the  performance  of 
plecej  wholly  Hclcctcd  from  sacred  compositions. 

CONCI.-VTINI,  GIOVANNI  CARLO,  an  emi- 
nent siiiser  of  the  Bolognese  school,  was  bom  in 
17A5.  lie  was  first  singer  at  the  opera  at  Berlin 
till  1796,  when  he  retired  with  a  handsome  pen- 
sion from  the  Prussian  court. 

COXCINXOUS.  The  signification  of  this 
term  is  generally  confined  to  performance  in  con- 
cert. It  applies  to  that  nice,  discriminating  exe- 
cution, in  which  the  bond  not  only  gives  wttli 
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mechanical  exactness  every  passage  of  the  coin- 
pfhiiiioii,  but  enters  iato  the  design,  or  sentiment, 
of  the  comjfoiwr,^  and,  prebciring  a  pcriect  con- 
cord and  unl-<OR  of  efiort,  moves  as  if  one  soul 
uwpired  the  whole  OKhentra. 

CON'CITATO.   (1.)   Agitated.  See  Agitato. 

CON  COMMODO.  (L)  ^tH  an  easy 
qmckuesa. 

COXCOKD.  A  union  of  two  or  more 
souudfi,  which,  by  their  harmony,  produce  an 
af^eeable  effect  upon  the  ear.  Uuiaonance  being 
the  relation  of  equality  between  the  pitrh  of  two 
or  more  sounds,  tiieorista  consider  unisous  as  con- 
cords in  the  fin^  decree.  But  an  interval,  being 
a  ^fference  of  pitch,  or  a  relation  of  iiieiiuality 
between  two  sounds,  will  form  a  contort,  or  dia- 
corxL,  according  to  tho  circumstaDcea  of  that  par- 
ticular relation.  Of  concords,  there  axe  two  kinds, 
the  one  called  perfect,  the  other  imperfect :  per- 
fect concord*  consist  of  the  fifth  and  eighth ;  im- 
perEBct  eoneordt  of  the  third  and  sixth.  The  im- 
perfect eottearda  have  also  anotha  distinction  — 
that  of  the  greater  and  lesser  third  and  idxth. 
The  eatcordt  are  again  divided  into  consonant  and 
dissonant.  Tho  consonant  oanoords  are  the  perfect 
concord  and  its  derivatives ;  every  other  is  a  disso- 
nant concord.  We  apply  the  word  concord  also  to 
the  stato  of  an  hwtmment  in  respect  of  Ua  tun- 
ings as  alfiO  to  the  agreement  of  two  or  more 
ToicDs ;  as  when  wc  say,  "  That  instrument  is  not 
in  concord,"  or  "not  in  tune;"  "Thoae  voices 
do  not  concord,"  or  "do  not  haimouize  and 


CO^iCOKDANT.  An  epithet  applied  to  all 
consonant  or  hannonaiaa  comUnatioiu. 

COXDUCIMENTO.  (I.)  A  term  answering 
to  ^e  agoga  of  the  Greeks,  the  duetut  of  tho  Ho- 
mans,  and  signifying  a  melody,  or  sueceesiou  of 
sounds,  moving  by  conjoint  d^rees. 

COXDTTCrrOIl.  a  term  appUed  to  the  perron 
who  arrajiges,  orders,  and  directs  the  necessary 
preparations  for  a  concert,  and  also  superintends 
end  conducts  the  performauce.  The  duties  of 
tbis  office  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  "  London  Musical  World." 

"  A  conductor's  business  at  what  is  commonly 
called  a  *  Piano-forte  Concert,'  i.  e.,  where  there 
axe  merely  two  or  three  principal  performers,  and 
where  the  piano  affords  the  only  accompanimeut 
to  the  vocal  miiftic,  are  light  indeed,  compared 
w'itii  those  which  involve  the  training  and  prac- 
tising laige  numbers  of  vocalists  or  inittnimcntal- 
ists,  for  concerts  with  a  '  full  band.'  an  *  efiicicnt 
chorus,'  or,  as  in  oratorios  and  operas,  with  both 
combined.  I'he  duties  of  a  conductor  become 
onerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  a  pertbrmance,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
works  to  be  executed ;  and  those  frequenters  of 
our  <  grand '  concrats,  who  imagine  that  tho 
conductor's  biisinesa  is  confined  solely  to  his  nae 
of  the  btiton,  or  to  his  performances  at  the  piano, 
either  as  accompanist  or  soloist,  are  egre^iouely 
mistaken.  The  office  of  a  conductor  is,  indeed, 
any  thing  but  a  ainecuro.  Those  only  have  ever 
entirely  succeeded,  who  have  posseiised  qualilica- 
tioBi  zazely  found  united  in  one  man :  — 

"  1.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  conductor 
ahoold  be  a  oompoMar,  in  the  fiiU  aoceptaUon  of 
the  tenn;  one  who  can,  if  necessary,  produce 


loT^c  and  good  works  for  band  and  chorus ;  who 
can  arrange  quickly  songn,  ducts,  &c.,  for  full  or- 
chestra, from  B  piano-fortcaccompaniment,  audctog 
wrta;  and  who  can  judicionaly  add  extra  parts, 
either  for  wind  or  stnng  instruments,  to  give  ad- 
ditional effect  to  meagrely-constructed  scores. 

"  2.  He  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
as  well  as  of  music.  Ho  must  unite  great  flrm- 
ue!4s  and  det^mination  of  purpose,  without  com- 
promising the  character  of  the  man  of  good  sense 
and  the  gentleman.  He  most  have  'no  mean 
and  nsiTow  prejudices,'  or  ^iteful  revenge,  in  his 
disposition.  Ho  must  give  equal  attention  to  the 
hall- slumbering  juvenile  at  ^e  triangles,  to  the 
solemn  double  bass,  and  to  the  careful  and  watch- 
ful principal  violin. 

"  3.  He  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  piece  performed,  not  only  in  a  practical, 
but  in  a  Uieorctical  point  of  view.  Without  this, 
he  cannot  pretend  to  correct  an  error,  either  in 
any  separate  port,  or  in  his  own  full  score;  and 
without  this  capability,  he  should  never,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  pronume  to  wield  the  bdton. 

"  1.  He  must  possess  the  ^uick  susceptibility 
of  faculty,  rendered  in  tho  highest  degree  acute 
by  culture,  necessary  to  enable  him  to  detect  the 
most  trifling  error  at  rehearsal ;  and,  in  pointing 
out  the  error,  ho  must  do  so  -without  wounding 
the  feelings  of  the  performer.  Thi»  latter  point 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  a  conductor  has  to 
encounter.  Should  he  be  abrupt  in  his  detection 
and  exposure  of  an  erring  executant,  ho  is  certain 
to  give  offence ;  and  should  ho  be  fdlent,  and  al- 
low the  error  to  pass  uncorrected,  tho  chances  are 
that  he  will  be  denounced,  by  some  charitable 
members  of  tho  orchestra,  as  incapable  of  fuliil- 
liug  satislactorily  the  manifold  duties  of  his  office. 

"  5,  A  conductor  must  be  endowed  with  the 
most  delicate  perception  of  tho  moaaure  of  time 
and  the  play  of  rhythina*  that  he  may  indicate 
the  tempot  vdth  accurate  division  and  decision. 
He  must  neither  beat  time  like  a  machine,  nor 
must  he  bo  so  extravagant  or  violent  in  his  man- 
ner as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  audience 
from  tho  mu.sio  to  the  eccentric  gjTations  of  his 
nmsmodic  bAton,  Like  tho  talented  conductor 
Costa,  he  may  mako  tho  motions  of  the  bdton  and 
his  hands  indicative  of  both  force  and  expression. 
To  invoke  a  fortissimo,  and  a  decisive  entrance  of 
the  brass  instruments  in  orchc:>tral  music,  I  havo 
seen  the  grand  maeiiro  siguificently  raise  both  his 
hands,  in  addition  to  an  imperial  wave  of  the 
b&ton  over  his  head,  effecting  at  once  the  purpose 
desired ;  and  how  cxpresiiivo  the  movements  he 
employs  to  obtain  a  crescendo  tutti,  and  the  intima- 
tion of  the  left  hand  when  he  would  have  Hiut 
delicacy  of  a  piano.  But,  alas !  to  many  persons 
—  those  who  have  no  real  miisic  in  their  souls, 
stocks  and  stoncii  —  all  that  belongs  to  feelings, 
in  matters  of  art,  id  stuff  and  affectation ;  beauty, 
they  think,  is  an  ofEair  of  line  and  rule ;  and  taste 
a  question  of  law  and  precedent,  or  an  easy  rule- 
of-three  sum. 

"  6.  A  good  conductor  must,  at  all  times,  be 
prepared  to  accompany  on  the  piano-forte  all 
kinds  of  pieces  —  songs,  ducts,  violin  solos,  &c.,  in 
all  sorts  of  keys,  or  rather  a  '  bunch  of  keys '  — 
at  a  moment's  notice.  He  must  gratify  the  soar- 
ing taste  of  the  high  tenor,  by  teans^oeing  his 
song  a  note  or  two  higher ;  ^e  contralto  he  must 
conciliate  by  playing  her  solemn  ballad  in  m 
lower,  key ;  and  he  must  accmnplish  the  yibxA» 
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tuk  without  touching  a  single  wiong  note ;  or 
woe  betide  him  from  critica,  great  and  small, 
professional,  nowspapOTt  amateur,  lady,  &c.  And 
beeides  all  this,  he  must  have  magnanimity 
enough  to  suppress  all  display  on  the  inatrmnent, 
making  his  performance  whcdly  subsidiary  to  the 
Toealist,  whom  he  most,  nemthelass,  auppott  at 
all  pmnts,  coming  any  failnre  with  a  showcc  of 
notes,  while  the  artist  revives  again. 

"  But  all  this,  and  more,  are  required  of  those 
who  aspire  to  the  office  of  musical  conductor ; 
and  though  few  can  lay  claim  to  l^e  numerous 
qualifications  which  I  have  but  imperfectly  enu- 
merated, still,  it  is  to  him  alone  who  possesses 
the  minority  of  these,  to  whom  may,  wim  safety, 
be  intnisted  the  higUy-impoxtant  office  of  musi- 
cal eonductat." 

COXDUCTUS.  (L.)  A  e^ecics  of  air  much 
used  in  the  time  of  Etanco.  Its  particular  styte 
is  not  at  present  known  ;  but  this  circumstance 
was  particular  to  it — that  though,  in  every  oQiet 
kind  of  doscant,  some  known  melody  was  chosen 
which  governed  the  air  originating  from  it,  in  the 
amduetut  the  descant  and  the  harmony  were  both 
of  them  now,  and  produced  together. 

CONTORTI,  GIOVANia  BATHSTA,  a -pu- 
pil of  Claudio  da  Correggio,  published  a  book  of 
madrigals  at  Venice  in  1567. 

CONFORTO,  NICOLO.  Composer  of  the 
opera  "  Antiffone,"  which  was  successfully  pro- 
duced in  Loudon  in  1757. 

CONGREGATIONAL  6INGING.  The  ad- 
Tocates  of  this  kind  of  singing  have  English  au- 
thority for  attempting  to  introduce  it  into  the 
churches  in  this  cooittry.  In  I6M  peahu  ringing 
in  congregational  form  was  established  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  They 
decided  that  it  was  "the  duty  of  Christians  to 
praise  God  publicly  by  singing  of  psalms  together 
in  the  congregation ;  the  whole  congregation  may 

ein,  and  all  who  can  read  shall  nave  a  psalm 
wk.  But  for  the  present  where  many  in  the 
congregatitm  cannot  read,  the  minister  may  read 
the  psaJm,  line  by  line,  before  the  anging  there- 
of Here  we  have  not  only  oH  but  ^od  author- 
ity for  oongragatbnal  singing,  and  for  lining  or 
rfsBooBiiy  the  hymn. 

CONJUNCT.  (From  the  Gredc)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  thonie  tetrachords 
which  wero  so  disposed  with  respect  to  each 
other,  that  the  last  or  highest  note  of  the  lower 
tetraohord  was  also  the  fint  or  lowest  note  of  the 
tetrachord  next  above  it. 

CONNOISSEUR.  (F.)  A  person  who  pos- 
sesses a  knowledge  of  the  piinciples  of  compos!' 
tion,  or  performance,  and  is  a  competent  judge  of 
musical  effect. 

CONRAD,  J.  G-.,  published  some  pieladea  tax 
dw  organ  at  Ltipnie  in  1798. 

CONRADL  JOHANN  GEORG,  chapel-master 
at  Dettingen,  was  one  of .  the  first  open  oompo- 
sem  for  the  Hamburg  Theatre  in  the  years  1691 
—1693. 

CONSECUTIVE.  This  term  is  applicable  to 
any  two  chords,  one  of  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeds the  other.  Thus,  when  any  two  combined 
soundly  which  are  fifttis  to  eachothor,  are  followed 


by  two  other  combined  sounds,  also  fifths  to  each 
o&er,  anch  chords  are  called  etnmcutive  fifths. 

CONSERVATOBIO.  (L)  The  name  given 
in  Italy  to  the  publio  muoc  schools  In  that 
country. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  PARIS.  Founded  by 
Sarette,  1795,  and  the  expense  pud  from  the 
public  treasury,  by  decree  of  the  convention.  In 
1800,  Najwleon  fully  developed  the  institution ; 
and  Sarette  continued  director  until  1814,  when 
he  was  dinuissed,  and  Chembini  qmointed  in  his 
place.  At  this  institution  vocal  and  instrument- 
al music,  in  all  their  branches  are,  taught  by  the 
most  distinguished  practical  petformcrs.  The 
length  of  study  in  meri/  department  is  thne  jftorf . 

CONSERVATORY  AT  LEIPSIC.  This  in- 
Btitutiou  was  founded  in  ISiS,  imder  the  patron- 
age of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  with  the  ^uaUe 
codperation  of  the  chapel-master, '  Dt.  Fdix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Its  reputation  spread 
BO  rapidly,  both  in  and  around  Germany,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  first  half  year,  it  numbered  forty- 
four  pupils,  thirty-three  male  and  eleven  female. 
At  Ihe  commencemoit  of  the  second  term,  tite 
number  had  inoreaaed  to  rixty.  These  pupils  are 
attracted  thither  not  only  from  all  parts  o£  Ger- 
many, but  from  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Russia,  England,  and  America. 

CONSONANCE.  Canionance,  if  we  are  to 
deduce  the  definition  of  the  word  from  its  ety- 
mology, is  the  effect  of  two  or  more  sounds 
heam  at  the  same  time ;  but  its  general  significa- 
tion is  confined  to  concordlng  intervals.  When 
the  intoval  of  a  oofuoMnce  is  imrariaUc^  it  is 
called  perfoet;  and  when  it  may  be  dther  m^or 
or  minori  it  is  tenned  impwfect. 

CONSONANT.   This  word  is  ap^ied  to  thoee 
intervals  which  produce  consonant  concords ;  L 
ooncords  composed  of  consonances  only.  . 

CONSTANTINI,  FABIO.  A  Roman  composer 
of  aeered  vocal  musto  about  the  year  1630.  He 
also  pubUihed  a  ctdlection  of  the  vocal  wtNrks  ot 
the  most  esteemed  masters  of  the  preceding  ages. 

CONTI,  ANOIOLA,  caUed  La  Taeeoriita.  A 
much  esteemed  Italian  loima  donna  about  the 
year  1760. 

CONTI,  GIACOMO.  OMortSuOn  of  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1790.   He  oanposed 

much  instrumental  music. 

CONTI,  GIOVACHINO.  called  Gizxielo,  from 
hifl  master  Oizsi,  was  a  celebrated  Italian  singer 
about  the  year  1750.  He  was  engaged  by  Han- 
del for  the  opera  in  London.  Cond  excelled  in 
the  pathetic.  At  the  time  he  was  in  England  he 
was  a  yoong  singer,  and  so  modest  and  diffident, 
that  when  he  first  heard  Farinelli  at  a  private  re- 
hearsal, he  burst  into  tears  and  fainted  away  from 
despondency.  Gixmlo  narrowly  oscmed  with 
his  life  duimg  the  earthquake  which  h^E>pmed 
at  Lisbon  in  1755,  and  he  was  impressed  with 
such  religiouB  awe  on  witnessing  that  tremen- 
dous calunity,  that  he  retreated  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  ended  his  days. 

CONTI,  IGNAZIO.  An  Italian  composer  of 
dramatic  music  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  at  Vienna ;  hia  compositions  bear  date 
from  tiie  year  1728  to  1730- 
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CONTI,  LAUBA.  A  female  Italian  ringer, 
■docked  at  the  consomtorj'  of  L'  O^idakOa  at 
y«nice.  Dr.  Buiney  was  delighted  with  her 
taste  and  exprenion ;  he  heazd  her  at  Vauoa  in 
1770.   She  was  a  pupil  cf  Dunntek 

CONTI,  NICOIjO.  a  composer  of  Italian 
acnig:!  about  the  year  17o0. 

CONTI,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  thoortnst. 
bom  at  Florence,  was,  upon  the  decease  <^  Ziani, 
in  1703,  appointed  vice  chapel-master  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germsny,  at  Vienna.  He  composed 
an  opera  entitled  Archelat  di  Caj^Mdoeia," 
the  words  whereof  wore  written  by  AtdMto  Pari- 
ati;  as  also  the  opera  of  •*  CM«Ma,"  p«c£Dnned  at 
London  in  the  year  1709.  He  was  ^to  the  cmn- 
poaer  of  rarioru  other  dramatic  pieces ;  among 
whieh  may  be  remaAed  the  comic  opera  of  "  Don 
QnUoU,"  arid  to  be  one  of  the  first  examples  of 
good  comic  dramatic  muric.  The  following  anec- 
dote of  Conti  is  preserved.  In  the  Tear  1730, 
tfais-mnrioian,  having  been  insulted  at  Vienna  by 
a  secular  -prieBt,  took  satisfiustion  on  the  spot,  by 
beating  the  holy  fiMher.  The  transaction  having 
been  pnMic,  a  criminal  ]»ocess  was  issuedf^irinst 
Conti;  he  was  convicted,  and  an  ecMdesiastical 
sentence  passed  upon  him,  that  he  should  be  ex- 
posed ica  an  hour,  each  of  three  successive  days, 
at  the  great  door  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Etienue.  ^le  emperor  commuted  the  sentence 
to  one  instead  of  three  hnmiliating  exhitntions,  to 
which  he  had  bem  condemned ;  out  not  having 
conducted  himself  with  sufficient  humility  on  the 
first  occasion,  he  was  ordered  to  suffer  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  his  original  sentence,  bv  Imng  ex- 
posed on  other  two  days,  drewed  in  a  loose 
robe  or  shirt,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
tMch;  to  this  was  superadded  a  fine  m  one 
tlKraaand  fMnes,  to  be  given  to  the  priest  who  had 
been  stmch.  All  Ae  expenses  of  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  defrayed  by  bim;  tiuthe 
should  be  imprisoned  four  yean ;  and  aftw  that, 
banished  forever  &<nn  the  Austnan  doounifms. 

CONTINI,  GIOVANNI.  Chapd-master  at 
Brescia,  and  composer  of  madrigals  and  eacred 
music,  pubUsbod  at  Venice  between  the  years 
1660  and  1570. 

CONTINUATO.  (I.)  Sdd  on.  A  term  un- 
plying  that  any  sound  is  to  be  continued,  or  sus- 
tame^  with  an  unvaried  force  as  strength.  Also, 
it  Bometimes  means  that  a  movement  is  to  bo 
parfoimed  tlixon^ont  iu  equal  timb 


CONTRA-BASS. 

CONTRA-BASSO. 
called  a  dniM  ten. 


(L)   The  lowcc  bass. 
(L)     Hie  instroment 


CONTRALTO.  (L)  Countertenor.  jLVfSoa 
between  the  tenor  and  tieUe.  See  Coumtssibitob. 

CONTRARY  iifynOS.  When  one  pari  as- 
cends, and  another  descends,  simultaneously, 
they  are  said  to  be  in  cotKrary  motion. 

CONTRAST.  Contrast,  in  muric,  is  that  op- 
position and  relief  produced  by  the  difiieronce  of 
style  in  the  several  movements  of  a  composition ; 
or  the  e&toiw  aaeura  of  the  several  passages  iu  the 
same  movement;  the  alternate  creaeendot  and  di- 
minwmku,  piattot  and  forlet,  employed  by  the 
compo!«r,  to  awaken  the  attention  and  interest 
the  feeliujpB  of  bis  audichco. 


CONTRAPUNCKT.   (G.)   Counterpoint.  . 

CONTRAPUNTO.  Q.)  Counterpoint.  See 
that  word. 

CONTRAPUNTIST.  A  muridau  ekiUod  in 
oonnterpmnt.   Se9  Coinnraponn'. 

CONTRE-BASSE. 
Bee  DouBU  Babs. 


(F.)    A  double  basfc 


CONTRE-DANSE.  (F.)  A  donee  so  oalled. 
because  the  parties  stand  m  pairs  vppotita  to 
each  othic.   Sea  Comsner  Daucb. 

CONTRIVANCE.  This  word  is  milied  to 
that  branch  of  the  science  of  composition  which 
regards  the  disposition  of  the  several  parta  with 
respect  to  each  other.  AVhen  tbe  parts  of  a 
compondon  sioff,  or  move  smoothly,  and  at  the 
same  time  hannonize  well,  reply  to  each  other, 
take  up  the  points  adrcutly,  ana  mingle  and  mod- 
ulate with  sweetness,  fireraom,  and  fiwility,  they 
are  said  to  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  contrivance. 

CONVERSL  or  CONVERSO,  GIROLAMO, 
bom  Conegfoo,  composed  two  books  of  mad- 
rigals, published  at  Venice  in  1675  and  1584.  Bia 
madrigali  "  When  all  abne,  mypret^love^"  will 
over  be  a  favorite  with  the  omatenra  of  this  style 
of  muric. 

,  COOK,  HENRY,  was  educated  at  the  chapel 
royal,  during  tbe  reign  of  King  Charles  I. ;  but 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  he  quitted 
it,  and  entered  the  anny.  About  the  year  1U2 
he  hod  interest  enough  to  obtain  a  captain's  eom- 
miarion ;  and  firom  that  time  he  was  always  dis- 
tingiushed  by  the  name  of  Captain  Cook.  The 
loyalty  and  skill  of  this  musiul  soldier  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice,  and  seemed  him  the 
patronage^  of  Charles  IL,  by  whom  he  was  not 
long  aftrarwards  ai>p<anted  master  of  tbe  children 
of  tbe  roval  chapeL  A  hymn  in  four  ports, 
composed  by  Cook,  was  performed  instead  of  the 
litany,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor, 
by  order  of  the  aoverrign  and  the  knights  of  the 
Garter,  on  the  17tb  of  April,  1661.  None  of  bis 
church  music  has  hitherto  been  printed ;  and,  if 
wo  may  judge  from  his  few  secular  compositions 
that  are  to  be  fbund  diqicned  in  the  otuloetions 
of  the  times,  he  seems  to  hove  by  no  means  pos- 
sessed the  requisito  qualifications  for  the  nigh 
office  to  which  he  was  appointed.  In  the  second 
part  of  Playford's  "Musical  Companion,"  pub- 
lished in  1667,  there  are  two  or  three  of  bis  songs, 
which  are  in  almost  every  re^ioct  dry  and  unin- 
teresting. He  was  the  musical  instructor  of 
HumplLrey,  Blow,  and  Wise ;  and,  as  Anthony 
Wood  informs  us,  died  of  grief  in  the  year  1672, 
in  consequence  o£  the  talents  and  murical  repu- 
tation of  his  pupil  Humpbxey  having  become  ftr 
superior  to  his  own. 

COOKE.  DR.  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish musician,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Cooke,  a 
music  seller  in  New  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
About  the  year  1780,  be  was  organist  and  master 
of  the  boys  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Cooke 
composed  many  beautiful  Tocal  jueces;  among 
which  may  be  named  the  duets  of  "Thyrsis 
when  he  leh  me,"  and  "  Let  RubinoUi  charm  the 
ear ; "  also  tbe  glees,  "  Hark !  the  lark,"  "  How 
sleep  the  brave,"  "  la  paper  caw,"  and  "  In  the 
merry  month  of  May ;  "  the  latter  of  which  is  an 
admirable  imitation  of  the  ancient  madrigal  style. 
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Dr.  Cooke  had  the  character  of  a  most  amiable 
and  agreeable  man.  Miss  Uawkius,  in  her  anec- 
dotes, saya,  «  Xo  one  was  ever  less  rain  of  supe- 
rior cxc^ence  in  au  art,  or,  rather,  less  sensible  of 
it,  than  Dt.  Cooke ;  he  certainly  supposed  that 
every  body  could  do  what  be  did,  '  if  they 
would  but  try;*  and  he  would  lend  his  abilities 
to  assist,  in  the  least  ostentatious  manner.  AVhen 
seated  at  the  organ  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
no  one  over  excelled  him  in  accompanying  an 
anthem,  he  would  press  every  hand  that  could  be 
useful  into  his  service ;  and,  even  at  the  risk  of 
addressing  himself  to  persons  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  music,  would  say  to  any  lad, 
who  had  strolled  uito  the  church,  and  found  his 
way  up  to  the  organ,  '  Young  gentleman,  can't 
you  lend  us  a  baud  here?'  To  his  boys  he 
would  say, '  Come,  come,  don't  stand  idle ;  put 
in  one  hand  here  under  my  arm.'  "  Dr.  Cooko 
died  in  the  year  1793. 

COOKE,  HOBEKT,  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  died  in  the 

Sx  1814.  He  was  a  composer  of  some  exccl- 
t  Tocal  mufdc.  The  most  admired  of  his 
woiks  is,  "An  Ode  to  Friendship,"  which  was 
Bung  on  the  first  night  of  the  British  Concerts. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  "  In  the  rose's  fra- 
grant shade,"  glee,  four  voices ;  "  Love  and  Fol- 
ly wm  at  play,"  glee,  four  voices ;  "  Mark  where 
the  nlvcT  queen,"  glee,  four  voices ;  '■  Queen  of 
the  sea,"  "Bound  thy  pillow,"  throe  voices; 
"  Soft  spirit,"  throe  voices ;  &c.,  &o. 

COOKE,  NATHANIEL,  was  bom  at  Boaham, 
liear  Chichester  in  177S.  He  received  the  prin- 
cipal port  of  his  musical  education  in  London, 
from  his  uncle  Matthew  Cooke,  organist  of  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury.  N.  Cooke  published 
many  email  pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  some  of 
which  are  particularly  pleasing.  He  further 
published  "  A  Collection  of  Psahns  and  Hymns 
for  the  ITao  of  the  Btighthclmstono  Church 
Clioir,"  which  includes  a  well-constructed  canon, 
"  I  have  set  God  always  before  mc,"  and  a  '*  Te 
Deum  laitdamua,"  that  was  much  admired  at 
Brighton,  having  been  sung  in  the  church  nearly 
every  Sunday  for  flilecn  years.  At  the  election 
of  an  organist  for  the  nmsh  church  at  Brighton, 
though  several  can^dates  were  put  in  nomina- 
tion, aU  the  persons  present,  amounting  to  four 
hundred,  with  one  exception  only,  held  up  their 
hands  in  Cooke's  lavor. 

COOKE,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  about 
1765-  Ha\'ing  evinced  nn  early  genius  for  mutdc, 
he  studied  under  his  lather,  and  at  seven  years  of 
age  played  a  concerto  on  the  violin  in  public, 
with  an  effect  and  procitjion  hardly  ever  equalled 
by  so  young  a  performer.  A  toleut  for  composi- 
tion soon  appeared,  when  he  had  the  advantage 
of  further  instruction  in  theory  from  the  cclo- 
bratod  Giordan!,  at  that  time  resident  in  Dublin. 
No  living  musician  had  a  greater  knowledge  than 
T.  Cooke  of  the  various  musical  int-tniments  in 
use,  on  nine  of  which  he  performed  solos  for  his 
benefit,  in  one  night,  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  and 
for  all  of  which  lie  wrote  widi  much  &ciUty.  At 
«  yvsy  early  age,  T.  Cooke  succeeded  to  the  di- 
rectorship and  leading  of  the  music  at  the  The- 
atre lt,oyal,  Dublin.  While  in  this  situation  he 
composed  several  musical  pieces,  which  were 
emuicntly  successful ;  but  the  ambition  of  ardent 
genius  is  seldom  at  rest  so  long  as  there  is  any 


thing  to  attain  ;  and  to  the  snr^riBe  of  all  his 
Mends,  he  suddenly  announced  himself  in  Dub- 
lin, to  perform  the  arduous  singing  character  of 
the  Seraskier,  in  the  "  Si^  of  Bdgrade."  TIm 
play-going  part  of  the  town  knew  not  what  to 
think,  not  having  the  least  idea  of  his  possessing 
any  vocal  powers  beyond  those  necessary  to  join 
in  a  glee ;  but  it  proved  that  he  well  knew  his 
ground,  lor,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  most  bril- 
liant house,  (it  being  his  own  benefit,)  he  acquitted 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  place  him 
on  the  line  of  first-rate  singers.  After  this  suc- 
cessful tUbtd,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors, 
played  some  nights  more  in  Dublin,  and  soon 
afterwards,  having  occasion  to  visit  London,  he 
accepted  a  propcwal  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
English  Opera,  at  which  theatre  he  filled  the  sit- 
uation of  first  singer  some  seasons,  daring  which 
time  he  composed  many  successful  opcaras.  This 
led  to  offers  from  Drury  Lane,  where  he  closed 
an  engagement  for  a  series  of  years  aa  principal 
singer,  nnd  at  which  theatre  he  was  engaged  as 
musical  director,  leader,  and  composer.  Cooke 
was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu«x;,  of  the  Nobleman's 
Catch  Club,  and  of  the  Glee  Club;  director,  leader, 
and  composev  of  the  muaie  to  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Drury  ikne ;  and  principal  ten«r  silver  to  the 
Bavarian  legation,  at  their  chapel  in  Warwick 
Street,  &c.,  &c.  His  principal  compositions  are 
the  operas  "  Frederic  the  Great,"  "  The  King's 
Proxy  ;  "  overture  to  "  Maid  and  Wife ;  "  glees, 
songs,  &c.,  and  the  "  Scale,  with  fifty-seven  Vori- 
ntionsi  for  young  Perfbrmers  cm  the  Piano-fozts." 
Cooke  married  Miss  Howells,  singra  at  Covoit 
Garden,  and  had  several  childnm,  who  became 
distinguished  in  music  ta  London  he  went  by 
the  name  of  "  Tom  Cooke." 

COOMBE,  ^\^LLIAM  FRANCIS,  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  in  17S6.  He  began 
his  musical  studios  under  his  father,  a  professor  of 
singing  at  Plymouth,  in  which  town  he  sang  at 
the  early  age  of  nine  years,  on  occasion  of  some 
oratorios  being  given,  at  'A'hich  the  princ^ml 
London  performers  were  present.  He  next  stud- 
ied music  under  Churchill,  and  a  short  time  with 
Jackson,  of  Exeter.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
was  appointed  oi^anist  of  Chard,  in  Somcrset- 
shire,  afterwards  at  Totness,  in  Devonshire,  which 
situation  ho  hold  for  nine  years,  subaequentlT -re- 
moving to  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  where  he  ^dd 
the  organist's  place  eleven  years.  Having  been 
much  engaged  in  teaching,  he  had  but  little  time 
for  composition.  He  has,  however,  published  a 
lew  sonatas,  ftc,  chieffy  for  the  use  of  his  pupils. 

COOMBS.  JAMES  MORRIS,  bom  at  Salisbury 
m  1 769,  was  athnittod  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral, 
and  received  his  musical  education  from  Dr.  Ste- 
phens and  Mr.  Parry.  At  an  unusually  eotly 
period  of  life  he  composed  and  published  a."  Te 
Deum,"  which  was  much  admired  for  its  origi- 
nality, nnd  is  still  occasionally  performed  in  vari- 
ous cathedral  churches.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  Chippenham.-  He  afterwards 
published  several  single  songs,  glees,  a  set  of 
cansoneta,  &c.,  many  m  which  were  very  popu- 
lar. In  1819  he  edited  a  selection,  of  psahn  times, 
which  is  very  highly  approved  of,  and  has  an 
extensive  circulation.  His  last  attempt  In  com- 
position was  au  "AffHiu  Dei,"  deemed  particu- 
larly beautiful.  lie  died  in  the  year  1820,  aged 
fifty-one. 
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COPERAKIO,  or  COOPEll,  JOHN,  tt  ccle- 
brntod  pcrfonncr  on  the  vioi  da  tjarnba,  mid  com- 
poscr  ibt  that  uiiitrumcnt  nnd  the  Intc,  was  one 
tft  tlio  musicul  preceptors  to  the  tdul^en  of  King 
James  I.  Some  of  }uh  tocoI  composttions  are  to 
be  found  in  Sir  AVillinm  Lcighton'a  collection, 
and  thcia  ore  several  others  extant  in  manuscript. 
In  conjunction  vrith  Lanicre  and  another  person, 
he  composed  the  boo;^  in  a  mask  written  hj 
Dr<  Campion,  on  the  marriage  of  the  £arl  of 
Somerset  with  Frances  Howard,  (the  di- 

Torccd  Countoos  of  &aox,)  which  woa  represented 
in  the  btmgueting  house  at  'Whitehall,  on  St. 
Bt^hen's  night,  1614.  One  of  the  aongs  in  this 
mask,  beginning  with  the  words  "  Come  ashore," 
is  inserted  in  Smith's  "  Muaica  Antiqua,"  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mnsic  of  this  composer. 
Copenuio  was  the  author  also  of  "  Funeral 
Tearfl  for  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Deronshirc;  figured  in  seven  Songes, 
whereof  Eiix  arc  soo  set  that  the  Wordcs  may  be 
expressed  by  a  Treble  Voyce  alone,  to  the  Lute 
.and  Base  Viol,  or  else  that  the  meano  Part  may 
bo  added,  if  any  shall  effect  more  Fulncsse  of 
Parts.  The  seventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dia- 
logue, and  cannot  be  sung  without  two  Voyccs," 
printed  in  1606 ;  and  "  Sonns  of  Mourning  and 
Bewailing  the  nntimdy  Deatti  of  Prince  Henry," 
printed  in  1613.  It  lus  been  supposed  by  some 
pcnons  that  Copcraiio  was  by  birth  an  Italian. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  arising  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having;  Italianized  his  plain  and 
genuine  name  of  John  Cooper  into  Giovanni 
Coperario. 

COPPOL.\,  GIUSEPPE,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser, published  an  oratorio  entitled  "  L'Ajipari-' 
stone  di  iSt,  MicAcle,  in  1788. 

COPYIST.  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  copy 
music,  either  for  private  or  public  performance. 
H)0  ohief  part  of  this  art  connsts  in  giving  the 
beads  of  the  notes  a  full  rotundity  of  form,  and 
R  decided  and  unequivocal  idtuntion  on  the  lines, 
and  in  the  spaces  they  are  meant  by  the  composer 
to  occupy ;  to  make  the  ties  of  tho  scmiquavGrs 
and  noted  of  less  value  strong  and  clear,  as  well 
aa  to  place  them  at  equal  distances ;  and  where 
two  or  more  staves  move  together,  to  set  tho 
parli  so  coiTOCtly  under  each  other  that  tho  oyo 
may  catch  at  a  glance  what  tho  hands  are  to  por- 
forni  at  the  same  moment. 

COR-    (F.)    A  horn.    See  CoRXo. 

CORANTE.    (I.)    A  slow  dance  in  a  or  a 

time. 

OORANTO.  (I.)  A  certaiu  air,  consisting  of 
tlux:c  crotchet;^  in  a  bar.    Sec  Coi'iuxr. 

CORBELIN,  a  harpist  at  ParLi,  pubUshed  a 
method  for  Ids  instrument  in  1783,  and  other 
mu^jical  works  up  to  tlic  year  1802. 

CORBETr,  TMiLIXA-M,  was  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  leader  of  the  tiret  opera 
orchestra  at  the  Haymarkct,  at  the  time  when 
"  Aniaoe  "  was  pwformed  there.  Of  this  piarson 
there  arc  some  partinulars  worth  noting.  lie  was 
a  good  componer  and  a  great  collector  of  miisic 
and  musical  instrmnents.  AVbcn  the  Italian 
Opera,  properly  so  called,  was  established  in 
London,  (that  m  to  say,  in  tho  year  1710,  when 
"  Uimaldo  "  vrtta  performed  nt  the  Haymarkct,)  a 
set  c^'  instrumental  ijcrfiirmcrs  were  introduced, 


and  Corbott,  though  in  the  service  of  tho  king, 
was  permitted  to  go  abroad.  Accordingly  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  resided  at  Rome  many  years, 
dtiring  which  time  he  made  a  Taluable  collection 
of  music  and  musical  instruments.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  circumfrtances,  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  his  beuig  able  to  lay  out  such 
sums  as  ho  was  observed  to  do  in  the  purchase  of 
books  and  instruments,  confidently  asserted  that, 
besides  his  salary,  he  had  an  allownn<ie  from  gov- 
ernment, and  that  his  business  at  Rome  was  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Pretender.  In  his  young- 
er days,  and  before  he  left  England,  ho  had  pub- 
lished two  or  three  sets  of  sonatas  for  violins  and 
flutes,  twelve  concertos  for  all  instruments,  and 
sundry  sets  of  tunes  made  for  plays ;  but  upon 
his  return,  about  the  year  1710,  he  brought  with 
him  a  great  quantity  of  mnnc  of  his  composing 
during  his  residence  alwoad,  from  the  pubhcation 
of  which  he  hoped  to  derive  considerable  advan- 
tage ;  he  was,  however,  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tations. Corbott  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about 
the  year  1748. 

CORDA ;  plural  CORDE.  (1.)  A  string ;  as, 
aopra  una  corda,  on  one  string. 

CORDANS,  DON  BARTOIX)ME0.  A  Ve- 
netian dramatic  composer  between  tho  years  1707 
and  1731. 

CORDATURA.  (L.)  Tho  collective  appel- 
lation given  to  the  open  scale  of  any  stringed' in- 
sti-ument ;  thus  the  open  strings,  G,  D,  A.  £,  fV>rm 
the  cordaium  of  the  violin ;  E,  A,  D,  O,  B,  E, 
form  the  cordaiura  of  the  guitar. 

COR  DE  SIGNAL.   (F.)   A  bugle. 

CORDICELLI,  S.  GIOVANNI.  A  Roman 
organist  and  composer  of  motets  about  the  year 
17o0.    Ho  taught  Clcmcuti  thorough  boss. 

CORELLI,  ARCANGELO,  founder  of  tho 
Roman  schoor(what  may  now  bo  termed  the  an- 
cient school)  of  violinists,  was  bom  at  Fusignono, 
near  Imolo,  in  tho  lemiory  of  Bologna,  in  1653. 
He  is  said,  by  Adami,  to  have  received  his  first 
instructions  m  couiiterpobit  from  Mattco  Simo- 
ncUi,  of  the  papal  chapel ;  his  violin  master  was 
Giovanni  Batti^ta  Ba.'^ni,  of  Boloi^^nn.  It  hns 
been  said,  -without  authority,  that  Corelli  went  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1672,  but  was  soon  driven 
thence  by  the  jealousy  and  violence  of  Lnlli. 
That  ho  visite<l  Germany,  after  ho  had  finiwhod 
his  studies,  we  oro  assured  by  Gospard  Printz, 
who  inlbrms  us  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  in  1680.  Soon  after  this  period 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Rome,  whore, 
about  1683,  he  published  his  first  twelve  sonataa. 
In  1685,  the  second  set  appeared,  under  tho  title 
of  "  Balietti  da  Canura."  In  1090,  Corclli  pub- 
lishcil  tho  third  opus  of  his  sonatas ;  and  in  1694 
tho  fourth,  which,  conaisting,  like  the  second,  of 
raovemouta  fit  for  dancing,  he  colled  also  "  Balht- 
ti  da  Camera."  About  this  time  the  opera  wos 
in  a  Tory  flourishing  state  at  liome,  and  Cor^ 
led  the  bond  as  principal  violin.  His  solos,  tiie 
work  by  which  ho  acquired  tho  greatest  reputa- 
tion duruig  his  lifetime,  did  not  appear  till  the 
year  1700,  when  they  were  publLihed  at  Rome 
under  tho  following  title :  ".SowateA  Violino,e  Vio- 
lonc,  o  Cembalo, .Opera  Quinta,  I'arta  Prima;  Parte 
Heconda,  Prclndii,  AUemande,  Correnti,  Giffiti,  Saro' 
bande,  Uatotie,  e  FoUia."  Thii  work  was  dedi- 
cated to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Elcctrctts  of  Bnuidni- 
bii^.   CoreUi's  great  pntjon  at  Rome  was  Cordi- 
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nal  Ottoboiii,  the  gnat  enconiager  of  learning 
and  the  ixilitc  arts  ;  to  irhom,  in  1694,  he  dedi- 
cated hia  "  Opera  Quittta,"  and  in,  whohie  palace 
ho  constantly  resided,  "  eol  ipctiosa  carnttere  tT  tUht- 
ak  tercitore "  of  his  eminence,  as  ho  expr<»!ics 
himBCli*  in  the  dedication.  Creacimboni,  q;>Gak- 
iiiR  of  the  fiplcndid  and  majestic  acadmtif,  or  con- 
cert, held  at  Cardinal  Ottnboni'it  every  Monday 
evening,  Hayn,  that  the  performance  was  regulated 
by  Arcnngclo  Corelli,  "  that  most  celebrated  pro- 
fcsHor  of  the  violin."  The  following  anecdotes 
of  this  eminent  musician  were  communicated  by 
(leminiaui,  one  of  bis  most  illastriouR  pupils, 
and  who  was  himself  an  eye  and  ear  witnftw  of 
■wliot  he  thiM  related.  At  the  time  when  Cordii 
enjoyed  the  highest  reputation,  his  iame,  having 
reached  the  court  of  Naples,  excited  a  curiosity 
in  the  king  to  hear  his  performance ;  he  was  con- 
sequently invited,  by  order  of  lus  m^csty,  to  that 
capitaL  Corelli,  with  great  reluctance^  waa  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation ; 
hut,  Ic-it  lie  should  not  be  well  accompanied,  he 
took  with  hira  his  own  second  violin  and  violon- 
cello. At  Naples  ho  found  Alcssnndro  Scarlatti 
and  several  other  masters.  }Io  was  entreated  to 
play  liome  of  his  concertos  before  the  king ;  this 
lie  ibr  some  time  declined,  on  account  of  hia 
whole  band  not  being  with  him,  and  there  wa.s 
no  time,  he  said,  for  a  rehearsal.  Although, 
however,  he  consented,  and  in  great  fear  per- 
formed the  tirr-t  of  hi;*  concertos,  his  astonLshmcnt 
was  very  gicat  to  find  that  the  Neapolitan  muHi- 
ciau:;  executed  his  productions  almo-tt  as  accu- 
ral cly  at  Hght  as  his  own  band  after  rojieated  ro- 
hcarsaLj,  when  they  had  almost  got  them  by 
heart.  "  Si  auona  (says  he  to  Mattco,  his  second 
violin)  a  Kapoii."  After  this,  being  again  admit- 
ted into  hia  majesty's  presence,  and  desired  to 
pcjfonn  one  of  his  sonatai,  the  king  found  au 
adagio  so  long  and  dry,  that,  being  tired,  he  quit- 
ted the  room,  to  the  great  mortificstiou  of  Corel- 
li. Afterwards  ho  was  desired  to  lead  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  mask,  composed  by  Scarlatti, 
which  wart  to  be  represented  before  the  king. 
This  he  undertook;  but  from  Scarlatti's  little 
knowledge  of  the  violin,  ('oroUi's  part  was  some- 
what awkward  and  difficult ;  in  one  place  it  went 
up  to  F,  and  when  they  eamc  up  to  that  passage, 
Corelli  failed,  and  could  not  cxet^utc  it ;  but  ho 
wan  astoniKhcd  beyond  measure  to  hear  Potrillo, 
the  Neapolitan  leader,  and  the  other  violins,  per- 
ibrra  with  oa;>e  that  which  had  butHcd  his  utmost 
Kkill.  fiong  succeeded  this,  in  C  minor,  which 
Corelli  led  off  in  C  major.  **  RicominciiuHo," 
(let  UH  begin  again,)  said  Scarlatti,  good  natured- 
ly.  Still  Corelli  persisted  in  the  major  key,  till 
Scarlatti  was  obliged  to  call  out  to  him,  and  set 
liim  right.  So  mortified  was  poor  CoreUi  at  this 
disgrace,  and  the  deplorable  ^gure  he  imagined 
he  had  made  at  Naples  that  he  stole  back  to 
Home  in  silence.     Soon  after  this  a  hautboy 

i>laycr,  whose  name  Gcminiani  eoidd  not  recol- 
oct,  acquired  such  applause  at  Home,  that  Corel- 
li, dL-^gusted,  would  never  again  play  in  public. 
All  thcffc  mortifications,  joined  to  the  success  of 
Volentiui,  whoso  concertos  and  performances, 
though  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  Corelli,  were 
become  iasbionable,  threw  him  into  such  a  state  of 
melancholy  and  chagrin,  as  was  thought  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  lliia  account  of  Corelli's 
joum^  to  Naples  is  not  n  mero  personal  anec- 
dote; It  throws  light  upon  the  comparative  state 


of  munc  at  Naples  and  at  Rome  in  Corelli's  time, 
and  exhibits  a  curious  contra.it  between' the  fiery 
gcniwi  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  meek,  timid, 
and  gentle  character  of  Corelli,  so  analogous  to 
the  style  of  hia  music.  In  1712  hia  concertos 
were  beautifully  engraved  at  Anuterdam,  by 
tienne  Roger  and  Michael  Charles  le  Cen^  and 
dedicated  to  John  William,  prince  palatine  of  the 
Rhine ;  but,  alaa  I  the  author  survived  the  publi- 
cation of  this  admirable  work  but  six  wecka ;  the 
dedication  bearing  date  the  3d  of  December, 
1712,  and  facd^'ing  on  the  IStliof  January,  1713. 
lie  was  buried'  in  the  Church  of  Sfteta  Marim 
Delia  Rotonda,  the  ancient  Pantheon,  in  the  fintt 
chapel  on  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  of  that 
beautiful  temple,  where  a  monument,  decorated 
with  a  marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  Raphael, 
by  Philip  William,  count  palatine  of  Uie  Rhine, 
under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  Dur- 
ing many  years  after  Corelli's  dcceaao,  a  solemn 
service,  consisting  of  eeloctiona  from  hia  own 
wo^s,  was  performed  in  the  Pantheon,  by  a 
numerous  band,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
funeral.  This  solemnity  continued  as  long  as 
any  of  hia  immediate  scholars  eunivcd  to  con- 
duct the  perfbrmance.  Of  the  private  life  and 
moral  chmctcr  of  this  celebrated  musician  no 
new  information  can  now  be  obtained ;  but  if  we 
may  judge  of  his  equanimity  and  natural  dispo- 
sition by  the  mildness,  sweetnofiw,  and  even  tenor 
of  his  musical  idca-s,  his  temper  and  talents  must 
equally  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. 'The  account  that  is  giii'on  of  his  Imving 
amassed  six  thousand  pounds,  exclusivo  of  a  val- 
uable collection  of  pictures,  and  of  his  having 
bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  pa- 
tron. Cardinal  Ottolxmi,  savors  more  of  vanity 
than  true  generosity ;  and  the  cardinal  magnani- 
mously evinced  his  opinion  of  this  bequest,  by 
reserving  only  the  pieturca,  and  dLitributing  the 
remainder  of  CorelU's  eflbcts  among  his  indigent 
rclatioufl,  to  whom  they  naturally  appertained. 
In  regard  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  Corelli's  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  briefly  said,  that  his  aoUu,  as  a 
classical  book  for  forming  the  hand  of  a  young 
practitioner  on  the  violin,  have  ever  been  rcgardod 
us  truly  valuable  by  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
that  iitHtnimenC ;  and  it  it  said  that  his  **  Opera 
Quittta,"  on  which  all  good  schoob^  for  the  violin 
have  smoe  been  founded,  cost  liim  three  years  to 
re^'L'.c  and  correct.  Tartini  formed  all  his  schol- 
ars on  these  solos ;  and  Giordini  ob.scr\'ed,  that 
of  any  two  pupils  of  equal  age  and  abiUUes,  if 
the  one  were  to  begin  his  studies  by  Corelli,  and 
the  other  by  Ocminiaui,  or  any  other  eminent 
maftcr  whatever,  he  was  certain  that  the  lirst 
would  become  the  best  performer.  The  concer- 
tos of  Corelli  have  withstood  all  the  attacks  of 
time  and  fashion  with  more  firmness  than  any 
of  his  other  works.  The  harmony  is  so  pure,  the 
parts  are  so  clearly,  judiciously,  and  ingeniously 
disposed,  and  the  cfTcct  of  the  whole,  from  a  large 
band,  so  majestic,  solemn,  and  sublime,  that  they 
preclude  all  criticism,  and  make  ua  forget  that 
there  is  any  other  music  of  the  same  kind  exist- 
ing. Oeminiani's  chorarter  of  Corelli,  upon  the 
whole,  seems  vcrj-  just :  "  His  merit  was  not  depth 
of  learning,  like  that  of  his  centemporarj-,  Ales- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  nur  great  fancy,  or  a  rich  inven- 
tion in  melody  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear,  and 
mo!{t  delicate  taste,  which  led  him  to  select  the 
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most  ples.-uiig  melodies  and  harmonies,  and  to 
conntruct  the  part  so  as  to  produce  the  moat 
delightful  effcd:  upon  the  oar."  At  the  time  of 
Corelli'8  frrcatest  reputation,  GerainiBni  asked 
Scarlatti  what  he  thought  of  him,  who  answered, 
that  '*  he  found  nothing  greatly  to  admire  in  his 
composition,  but  was  extremely  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  played  his  concertos,  and  his 
nice  management  of  his  band,  the  uncommon  ac- 
curacy  of  whoao  prarformauce  gare  the  concertos 
as  amaxing  effect,  even  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  ear."  For,  continued  G«rainiani,  "Corelli 
regarded  it  as  an  enscutial  to  a  bond,  that  their 
bow»  should  all  move  exactly  together,  all  up  or 
all  down,  so  that  at  his  rehearsal,  which  con- 
stantly preceded  every  public  pcrlbrmance  of  his 
concertos,  he  would  immediati^y  stop  the  band  if 
lie  saw  on  irregular  bow."  There  was  little  or 
no  molody  in  instrumental  music  before  CoreUi's 
time;  aud  though  he  has  more  grace  and  ele- 
gance  in  his  eattiiiena  than  his  predecessors,  and 
though  slow  and  aolema  movements  abound  in 
his  works,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  do»- 
tituto  of  true^  pathetic,  and  impassioned  melody. 
However,  whoi  we  recollect  that  some  of  hia 
productions  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  we  shall,  in  spite  of  this  deficiency,  ad- 
mire and  wonder  at  their  grace  and  elegance, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  their  Goec  and  simplicity,  which  hare  conferred 
longevity  on  the  works  of  Corelli.  Hia  produc- 
tionv  continned  longer  in  nnfading  iavor  ui  £ng' 
land,  where  they  i^SW  retain  a  considraalde  por- 
tion of  esteem,  than  even  in  his  oym  country,  or 
indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  lliey  have, 
however,  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  supo' 
rior  genius  and  talents  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Chemldnit  who,  in  the  ideas  of  the 
generality  of  musical  readers,  will  probably,  and 
perhaps  justly,  he  considered  to  ha^'O  left  at  an 
nnmeasurablo  distance  the  comparatively  humble 
efforts  of  their  laborious  prodecessora. 

COUFE,  JOSEPH,  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1740, 
was  one  of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  and  received  his  musical  education  from  Dr. 
Stephens,  the  organist.  Early  in  life  Corfe  was 
houoTod  with  the  patronage  of  James  Harris,  Esq., 
grandfather  to  the  Earl  of  Mahnestniry,  by  whose 
friendship  he  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
BLihop  Lowth,  which  procured  for  him,  in  1782, 
the  appointment  of  ono  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
majesty's  Chapel  ItoyaL  In  1792  ho  was  elected, 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury,  o^nist 
of  that  cathedral  and  master  of  the  choriat^ ; 
which  rituatbn  he  resigned,  in  1804,  to  his  son 
Arthur.  Few  men  stood  h^her,  both  in  public 
asA  private  estimation,  than  Corfe.  His  compo- 
sitiona  are  chiefly  for  the  church,  and  hin  morn- 
ing and  evening  service,  with  many  excellent  an- 
themi),  are  in  constant  use  at  Salisbury'  and  othm: 
cathedrals.  Hediedin  1820.  The  followi^  is  a 
list  of  his  pnblicationa :  "  A  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service,  a  Sanctus,  with  eight  Anthems,  ded- 
icated to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury,"  1 
ToL  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Singing ; "  "A  Treatise  on 
Thorough  Bass;"  "The  Beauties  of  Handel, 
dedicatm  to  his  late  Majesty,"  3  vols. ;  "  Sacred 
Unuc,  ad^ed  to  some  of  the  ehoicest  Composi- 
tions of  Jmuelli,  Pergolesi,  &c.,  &c.,  by  the  late 
James  Harris,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 

Halmeshury  ;  "  "Tlio  Beauties  of  Purcell,  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  a  Beckfbrd,"  3  vols.;  "Three 


Sets  of  GIee%  from  Scotch  and  other  Melodies ; " 
"  The  Second  Volume  of  Kent's  Autboms." 

CORFE,  ARTHTTR  THOMAS,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, M-as  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1773.  He  was 
placed  as  chorister  at  'Westminster  Abbey  In  1783, 
and  received  his  mnsical  education  from  Dr. 
Cooke;  he  afterwards  studied  the  pinno-forte 
under  Clcmeuti.  In  1804  he  was  elected  organ- 
ist and  master  of  the  chorihiters  of  the  cathedral 
of  SalL«bur}-.  Mr.  A.  T.  Corfu's  comijo«itioiia  are 
a  "  Te  Deum,"  "  Jubilate,"  "  Sanctta,"  aud  "  Com- 
mandments ; "  an  anthem,  "  Lord  thou  art  become 
gracious,"  for  a  counter  tenor;  the  Ordination 
Hymn,  from  Handel's  Works;  and  also  several 
piano-forte  pieces. 

COBKINX;  MILLXAM.  An  English  compoaer 
of  "  Airs  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Boss  Viol," 
published  at  Lmiilont  in  two  volumes,  in  1610 
aud  1612. 

COBXAMUSA.  The  old  name  of  the  hag- 
pipe.   See  CoBxxvsB. 

COBNE  DE  CIIASSE.  (P.)  Flench  horn. 
See  HOBsr,  Frencu. 

CORNET  A  PISTONS.  (F.)  A  spedM  of 
trumpet  with  valves. 

CORXFT.  A  wind  instrument  now  but  littie 
known,  having  more  than  a  century  since  given 
place  to  the  hautboy,  lli^e  were  three  kinds  of 
comets  —  the  treble,  the  tenor,  and  the  bass.  The 
treble  and  tenor  comets  were  simple,  cur\-iliueal 
tubes,  about  three  feet  in  length,  gradually  in- 
creaaing  in  diiunoter  from  the  mouthpiece  to- 
wards the  lower  end.  The  bass  comet  was  a 
serpentine  tube  four  or  five  feet  long,  aud  increas- 
ing in  diameter  in  the  same  manner,  lliough 
the  tone  of  this  instrument  was  naturally  power- 
ful and  vehement,  yet  in  aluUiil  hands  it  was 
capable  of  becoming  both  soft  and  gwcet.  The 
name  oamet  has  moro  rocoitly  been  given  to  a 
sxiecics  of  trumpet,  much  used  in  the  bross  hands 
of  our  day. 

COllNETTINO.  (10  A  fonaU  or  little  comet: 
the  diminutive  of  conut.  The  word  oDnuUim  is 
also  the  appellative  fin  an  octave  trumpet. 

COBNISHE,  WTT.T.TAM.  Composer  for  the 
Chapel  Boyal  in  the  time  of  Hepry  VIL 

CORNMUSE.  The  name  of  a  hom,  or  Cor- 
nish pipe,  formerly  much  in  use,  aud  blown  like 
the  bagpipe. 

CORXO.   (L)   A  French  horn ;  plural  eomi, 

COBXO  DI  BASSETTO.    (L)     A  basset 

hom. 

CORNO IXGLESE.  (L)  English  hom.  A 
reod  instrument  related  to  the  hautboy,  but  of  a 
docpCT  pitch. 

COBO.  (L)  A  chorus  or  jnece  for  many 
voices. 

C0R0ME30X.  the  Greek.)  Abtazcn 

bell,  much  used  by  tlui  ancients. 

CUROXATA.   The  Italian  name  fiar  pause. 

CORRADIXI,  XICOLO.  Orpiust  and  com- 
poser at  Cremona.  His  "  Cansont  Franeea"  wera 
published  at  Venice  in  1624. 
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CORREGIO,  CLAUDIO,  published  some  mad- 
xigols  at  Veuicc  in  IGGQ. 

COKRI,  DOMES'ICO,  an  Italian  composer, 
resident  in  London,  a  pupil  of  Poqiora  at 
Naples,  &om  the  vcar  17G3  till  Forpora'ti  death, 
in  1767.  Corri  went  to  London  in  1771,  and  the 
name  year  produced  an  opera  entitled  "  Aleasaa- 
Hro  nek  Indie ; "  but  his  name  -n-an  not  sutHcicntlr 
blazoned  to  give  his  opera  much  iciat,  or  indeed 
to  excite  the  attention  it  dcaer^ed.  In  1788  C»r- 
ri  publuhod  three  volumes  of  English  aonge,  with 
original  accompauimeuts  —  a  work  which  was 
moderately  Buci-cntful.  About  the  year  1797,  he 
eutcred  into  partnerahip  vi-ith  Du«sek  in  a  muttic 
warehou-sc,  whore  ho  published  a  fpreat  deal  of  his 
own  and  other  music ;  but  the  workn  by  which 
he  is  chiefly  known  in  England  are  his  opera  of 
"  The  Travellera,"  and  a  treatise  ou  eutging,  in 
two  Toluracs,  called  "  The  Singor'a  Preceptor." 
He  was  father  of  Antonio  Corri,  of  New  York, 
Haydn  Corri,  of  Dublin,  M.  Corri,  of  Manchester, 
aud  aiao  to  Mrs.  Moralt,  late  Mm.  Dusuck. 

CORRI,  MONTAGUE,  second  son  of  Domi- 
nico  Coiri,  -was  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
year  1784.  At  an  early  age  ho  vaa  taught  fen- 
cing by  Mr.  T.  Angelo,  and  borame  unu»uaUy 
ex])^  at  it  when  only  ten  years  old.  As  all  h^ 
fiimily  were  musical,  it  was  intended  he  should 
be  brought  up  to  the  same  profession ;  but  his 
inclinations  leading  him  to  prefer  painting,  for 
which  he  also  Rhowed  a  talent,  some  fiunily  dif- 
ferenccs  took  place,  which  oecatuoncd  his  sudden- 
ly leaving  home  and  entering  the  eea  service ;  ho 
soon,  however,  became  tired  of  this  life,  and  re- 
turned to  his  family,  where,  on  approaching  the 
age  of  nineteen,  he  began  to  reflect  that  he  must 
depend  entirely  ou  himself  for  support,  and  flew 
-with  avidity  to  music  as  hia  last  xosourco.  M. 
Cotri  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  telf-tavffht 
in  music,  never  having  received  more  InHtructLon 
tlian  six  lessons  &om  his  &thcr,  twelve  fi-om  his 
mother,  and  a  few  occasionally  from  Winter  and 
Steibelt  on  composition ;  whatever  further  knowl- 
edge he  derived  was  from  reading  over  the  scores 
of  the  most  celebrated  compoaors.  His  career  in 
inBtmmoutBl  practice  was  soon  stopped,  drat  by 
an  accidental  wound  in  his  head,  and  soon  alter 
by  the  complete  dislocation  of  ono  of  the  lingers 
of  his  right  hand,  which  prevented  him  £rom 
playing  on  the  piano-forte.  Composition  and 
the  arrangement  of  instrumental  music,  both  for 
theatres  and  military  bands,  then  became  ion 
only  means  of  aupiiort,  and  in  this  branch  of 
business  his  expedition  was  wondcrfuL  lie  was 
first  employed  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  as  composer 
and .  compUcr  of  the  music.  As  an  instance  of 
his  quickness  and  cicvemcsa  iu  theatrical  bu3i- 
neis,  we  will  relate  the  following  two  anecdotes  : 
he  oure  recoivod  the  words  of  two  songs  iu  the 
morning,  both  of  which  were  sung  the  eamo 
evening  in  a  theatre.  At  another  time  Mr.  Lis- 
ton  had  advertiised  "The  Forty  Thieves  "  for  his 
benefit  at  Covent  Garden ;  but  on  the  Saturday  pre- 
vious to  bis  bencflt,  which  was  to  happen  on  the 
following  Tueiiday,  it  \ra»  lound  that  the  orchestra 
parts  were  not  to  he  had,  they  having  never  bcon 
roiCt  since  the  Are  of  Drury  Imoo  Thoatro :  thus 
circumstanced,  M.  Corri  was  named  as  the  person 
most  likely  to  replace  them.  On  Sunday  he  was 
aent  for,  aud  after  reflecting  a  little  on  the  difli- 
onhy  of  the  undertaking,  uUimately  agreed  to  do 


it.  He  commeuced  on  Monday  morning,  without 
givbig  himself  tunc  to  make  the  score,  to  write 
the  whole  of  the  parts  tor  the  diflercnt  instru- 
ments from  a  piouo-fono  copy,  and  contrived  to 
be  prepared  for  a  half  band  rehearsal  on  Tuesday 
morning.  During  the  rehearsal,  he  quitted  the 
house  for  rest  and  refreshment  for  an  hour,  and 
immediately  after  proceeded  with  his  work,  which 
he  entirely  completed,  without  an  error,  by  eyjht 
o'clock  that  cveniug.  Corn's  next  cngiigeroenta 
were  at  Astley's  and  the  Cobourg  Theatre  UU  the 
year  1816,  when  he  was  appointed  chorus  master 
at  the  English  Opera  House.  About  1817  he 
was  cngag»i  by  his  uncle  to  manage  his  Panthe- 
on at  Edinburgh.  On  his  return,  he  arranged 
some  music  for  regimental  bands,  at  Newcastle- 
upoa-Tyne ;  and  then  took  his  passage  from 
ijhields  to  Iiondon,  on  board  a  Dutch  trader, 
which  waa  wrecked.  After  many  hardships, 
Corri  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  wore  taken  up 
&om  the  loitg  boat  by  a  collier,  and  ho  ntrivcd  in 
Gravcsend,  having  lost  every  tiling  he  posscsiicd, 
except  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  a  lew  pounds 
iu  a  pocket  book  which  he  had  tied  round  his 
neck.  After  this  period,  he  resided  alternately  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  occasionaUy  employed 
at  the  theatres,  and  giving  instructions  in  fencing. 

CORRI,  NATAI^  brother  of  Dominico  Corri, 
was  a  sLDfpng  master  of  reputation  at  Edtnbui  gh, 
where,  for  many  years,  he  gave  public  concerts 
and  olhcr  musical  entertainments.  N.  Corri  has 
puhhshed  several  books  of  Scotch  songs,  also 
some  Italian  chamber  music. 

CORlil-rALTOXI,  MME.  F.VXNY,  daughter 
of  Natale  Corri,  was  bom  at  Ediuburch  in  IsOl. 
Hot  earliest  instructor  in  singing  wan  ner  iatiicr; 
but  she  ^ras  early  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Braham.  She  aubsoquently  made  a  long  tour  in 
company  with  Madame  Catalani,  during  which 
she  must  have  heard  most  of  the  principal  singors 
in  Euro[>e.  At  tho  age  of  seventeen  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  English  public  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  where  she  undotodc  several  arduous 
characters  as  prima  donna.  The  editor  of 
Musical  Review,  in  speakuig  of  Jlias  Coni'e 
singing,  observes,  that  "  no  auditor  would  listen 
for  live  minutes  to  her  singing  without  pronoun- 
cing, 'Iliis  is  tho  manner  of  Catalaiu."  Iu  1821 
she  went  to  Germany,  where  she  hod  small  suc- 
cess ;  and  from  there  to  Italy,  where  she  married 
a  singer  by  the  name  of  Paltoui.  In  1825  she 
had  accguired  considerable  reputation  at  Bologna* 
Two  Ycnrs  aitcrwards  she  was  called  as  prima 
donna  to  Madrid ;  then,  in  182S,  she  sang  at  Milan 
-with  Labloche.  In  1830  she  roturuod  to  Germany, 
and  was  ai'tcrwards  in  Russia. 

CORRI,  MISS  ROSALIE.  Younger  sister  of 
the  prccetling.  She  sang  at  the  oratorios  iu  Lon- 
don in  1820  and  1821,  hod  a  good  voice,  and 
much  ol'  the  delightful  execution  of  hec  sister. 

CORTECCL\,  FRANCESCO,  an  eminent 
Italian  organi^it  and  com|io.«r,  was  chapel -mn.ster 
during  thirty  years,  to  tho  Grand  Duke  C-osmo 
II.  He  published  at  Venice,  156G,  niadrigaU, 
motets,  and  some  sacred  music.  He  died  in  1S81, 
A  copy  of  Corteccia's  madrigals  is  prcsorvod  in 
the  Clu-ist  Church  collection,  at  Oxford. 

CORTONA.  ANTONIO.  A  Venetian  dramat- 
ic composer  about  tho  middlo  of  the  last  century. 

CORYPC^US.   Tho  name  given  by  the  an- 
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cieiit  Orccltf)  to  tbe  conductor,  chief,  or  leader  of 
their  chorus,  whose  office  it  waa  to  beat  the  time, 
and  to  direct  and  regulate  every  thing  concerning  ; 
the  performance. 

COSUU,  NICOLO.  A  Roman  composer  and 
Tiolinist.  lie  was  in  England  in  1702(  whon  he 
pubUshed  twelve  solos  lor  the  Tioliu,  which  have 
considerable  merit  for  his  time.  There  is  a  moz- 
zotinto  print  of  this  musician,  engraved  by  J. 
Smith  £rom  a  picture  of  Sir  Godfrey  KncUer. 

COSTELEY,  miXIAM,  of  Scotch  origin, 
was  organist  and  vaiet  de  change  to  Charles  IX. 
He  wrote  on  music  in  ld70. 

COSYN,  an  En^lLdt  musician,  published,  in 
1585,  sixty  psalms,  m  tas.  ports,  in  plain  counter- 
point. 

COSYX,  BEXJASUN,  a  celebrated  composer 
of  "Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,"  and  probably 
an  csccllont  pcrformor  on  that  instnuncut,  flour-, 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sevontccnth  century. 
Thcro  are  many  of  his  lessons  extant,  somewhat 
in  the  same  style  with  tlioso  of  Dr.  Bull,  and  in 
no  reapcct  inferior  to  them. 

COTILLOX,  or  COTILL.  A  Uvely,  animated 
dance,  generally  written  in  six  quavers  in  a  bar. 

COUCHED  HARP.  The  original  name  of  the 
spmet.    Bee  that  word. 

COULE.  (F.)  A  group  of  two  notes  con- 
nected by  a  slur. 

COUNTER.   See  Alto. 

COUNTER  BASS  is  a  second  bass,  where  there 
are  more  than  one  in  the  same  performance. 

COUXTER  FUGUE.  A  fu^e  in  which  the 
subjects  more  in  contrary  directions. 

COUXTERTEXOR.  One  of  the  middle  parts, 
80  called,  because  it  is,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the 
tenor. 

COUNTER  TEXOR  CLEF.  The  name  pven 
to  the  C  clef^  when  pkccd  on  fhe  third  line,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  counter  tenor  voice. 

COUNTER  TENOR  VOICE.  Biffh  tenor.  A 
term  applied  to  the  highest  natural  male  voice. 
Sec  Voice. 

COUNTERPOINT.  The  combination,  and 
modulation  of  soundti  cither  consonant,  or  allow- 
ably disiwrdant.  This  branch  of  musical  prac- 
tice derives  its  name  from  tho  poiaU  ibrmerlv  em- 
pki)*ed  in  comporition,  instead  of  notes,  and  may 
be  nnderatood,  point  offaiiut  point,  or  note  agaitut 
note.  This  was  the  primitive  stato  of  counter- 
point, which  has  since  been  ealled  plain  or  simple 
counterpoint,  in  contradistinction  to  tho  modem 
flguied  or  Rorid  counterpoint,  in  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  beauti^ring  tlw  melody,  and  enriching 
the  general  effect,  many  notes  in  succession  arc 
frequently  set  in  one  partt  against  a  single  note 
in  another.  Soon  alter  the  laws  of  counterpoint 
began  to  bo  understood,  music  for  the  human 
voice  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  lowest  of 
which  was  called  tenor,  the  next  counter  tenor, 
the  third  motolui,  and  the  highest  trii^um  and 
treble.  About  1450,  the  parts  were  increased  to 
six,  and  were  called  bass,  baritone,  tenor,  con- 
tralto, mezzo  soprano,  and  soprano.  By  the 
study  of  counterpoint  the  composer  at  the  same 
time  reaps  the  advantage  of  learning  to  combine 
various  parts  with  &cUity,  and  of  being  able  to 
supervise  their  harmonic  connection ;  he  likewise 
impetoeptibly  aoquiiei  tlw  Realty  of  so  arran- 


ging the  melody,  which  exprea^es  his  ideas,  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  a  variety  of  variations ;  he 
reaps  the  advaiitasc  of  being  able  to  take  in  at 
one  view  all  the  various  harmonic  combinations 
which  may  accompany  bis  subject,  and  can  then 
choose  those  which  bent  answer  his  purpose.  In 
short,  by  tbe  study  of  counterpoint,  ho  acquires 
eu  expertnc:)s  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  harmo- 
ny, without  which  he  \s  unable  to  produce  the 
ideas  of  sound  conceived  in  his  fancy,  and  with- 
out which  lie  cannot  arrnngo  and  complete  them 
to  advantage  in  their  harmonic  extent. 

There  arc  very  few  important  inventioni  which 
ore  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of  the 
discovery  of  counterpoint,  or  written  harmony. 
The  honor  of  this  invention  has  been  given  to 
Ouido  Arctinos ;  but  it  wa;i  probably  known  long 
before  his  time,  and  it  wati  one  of  those  discov- 
eries which,  no  doubt,  many  men  made;  one  which 
must  have  been  naturally  attained  after  making 
some  progress  in  music;  but  Outdo  ]Bx>bably 
made  great  improvements  in  counterpoint. 

COUN'TRY  DAXCE.  A  lively  pointed  air, 
calculated  for  dancing.  'When  the  country  dance 
was  ilrst  introduced  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  French  origin,  though  now  tmn.'^plonted 
into  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Xo  rules 
have  ever  been  laid  down  for  the  composition  of 
a  country  dance,  nor  is  it,  indeed,  con&ied  to  any 
paxticular  measure ;  so  that  any  common  song,  or 
tunc,  if  sufficiently  cheerful,  may,  by  adoption, 
become  a  country  dance.   Soc  Co.vmE  Danse. 

COUPERIX,  ARMAXD  LOUIS,  son  of  Nich- 
olas Coupcrin,  chamber  musician  to  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  was  organist  to  the  king,  and  to  several 
chutehes  in  Faru.  He  composed  Mane  instru- 
mental and  church  musit^  and  was  much  cele- 
brated for  bis  skill  on  the  oi^;an  and  harpsichord. 
He  died  in  1789.  Dr  Bumcy  heard  him  perform 
on  the  organ  at  Paris  in  1770,  and  comddi^ed  him 
as  a  great  player. 

COUPERIX,  FRANCOIS,  organist  and  cham- 
ber musician  to  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  was  a  fine 
performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  composed  for 
that  instrument  an  allcmande  entitled  "  Lea  Idiet 
heureuset,"  which  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume 
of  Six  John  Hawkins's  History,  p.  48.  Coupcrin 
died  in  1733. 

COUPERIX,  GERVAIX  FRANCOIS,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  fiither  a«  organist  of 
sevoal  churches  in  Paris ;  he  also  composed  some 
instrumental  and  church  music. 

COURANT.  (P.)  A  melody,  or  air,  of  three 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  moving  by  quavers,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  strains,  each  beginning  with  the 
latter  three  qnavets  of  the  ber. 

COTTRTATTT.  (F.)  An  andeut  instrument, 
^milar  to  the  ban»oon,  but  much  shorter,  and 
therefore  called  by  this  name,  from  the  f^%nch 
word  rourte,  short.  The  courtaut  had  two  rows 
of  projecting  apertures,  called  tampions  or  tetincs. 
These  tetincs  were  not  movable,  but  fixtures, 
disposed  on  different  sides  of  the  instmmcnt  for 
the  accommodation  of  left-handed  aa  well  as  right- 
handed  performers ;  and  when  the  t^ncs  on  one 
si^  were  used,  those  on  the  otlwr  side  were 
stopped. 

COUSSER,  JOHAXN  SIGISMUND,  bom 
about  the  year  1657,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
musician  of  Prcsburg,  in  Hungary.  Being  ini- 
tiated  by  his  &ther  into  the  rudiments  ei  munc^ 
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and  also  into  the  practice  of  composition,  ho  trav- 
elled for  IraproTcracnt  into  France,  and  at  Paris 
became  a  favorite  of  Liilli,  and  was  by  him  sa- 
eiiTted  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ntudica.  After  o 
stay  of  six  ycors  at  Paiid,  Conflscr  visited  Oerma- 
ny,'  and  introduced  there  the  Italian  method  of 
fiiiiginff,  to  which  the  Ocmuina  had  hitherto  been 
strangers.  About  the  j-oar  1700,  he  viaited  Italy, 
making  two  journeys  thither  in  the  course  of  five 
years.  Upon  liis  last  rutuni  to  Germany,  not  re- 
cei^-ing  that  encouragement  which  he  thought 
due  to  his  merit,  he  quitted  that  country,  and 
went  to  England,  and,  eettliii^  in  Lohdon,  became 
a  private  teacher  of  music.  In  llie  year  1710,  be 
went  to  Ireland,  and  obtained  an  employment  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin.  Cousser  com- 
posed several  operas  and  other  vocal  music.  He 
died  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1727. 

CRAilEK,  WILLIAM,  bom  at  Manhcim 
about  the  year  1730,  was  an  excellent  violinist, 
celebrated  for  his  Arc,  tone,  aud  certainty  of  touch, 
lie  is  said  by  the  German  writers,  to  have  unit«d 
in  his  playing  the  brilliaucy  of  LuUi  with  the 
expression  and  ci\crgy  of  Benda ;  he  was  consid- 
ered OS  the  tirst  violiiiist  of  his  time  in  Germany, 
and  wati  employed  at  the  chapel  of  the  elector 

Eilatiuc,  at  Manhcim,  bom  1750  to  1770.  In  the 
ttcr  year  be  went  to  England,  and  was  nomi- 
nated chamber  mnuciau  to  the  king,  and  likewise 
appointed  leader  of  the  rarchcstra  at  tiie  Opera,  and 
a  few  years  alterworda  leader  at  the  Ancient  Con- 
certs. It  was  Cramer  who,  in  1787,  led  the  or- 
chestra of  eight  hundred  musicians,  at  the  com- 
memoratiou  of  Handel.  He  died  in  1605.  W. 
Cramer  composed  and  published  much  music  for 
the  violin. 

CRAMER,  JOHN  BAPTIST,  eon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, though  bom  in  Germany,  wont  to  Eng- 
land with  his  father  at  a  very  earlj  age.  With  a 
atrong  natural  goniua  for  music,  it  could  not  be 
long  before  young  Cramer'e  ptc^reas  in  the  art 
gave  to  bis  fricndii  the  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. Surrounded  also,  as  he  was,  by  the  most 
eminent  mumcal  circle  then  resident  in  England, 
he  liad  every  opportunity  of  forming  his  taste  on 
the  best  models.  StiU,  it  is  said  tluit  the  violin, 
to  the  performance  of  TrhiiA  inBtrommt  the  &thcr 
wbhed  to  direct  his  son's  talent  and  taste,  was 
never  RafBcjcntlj  admired  by  young  Cromer  to 
draw  forth  the  iaieat  powers  of  bis  genius,  and  it 
was  not  till  he  was  discovered,  when  about  six 
years  old,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  practising 
privately  on  an  old  ptano-forte,  that  his  friends 
perceived  the  true  bias  of  his  mind ;  shortly  after 
which,  his  father  ajqventiced  him  loc  tiuee  years 
to  a  German  professor  of  that  instrument,  by  the 
name  of  Benser ;  his  next  master  being  Schroeter, 
and  his  third,  though  only  for  the  short  term  of 
one  year,  the  celebrated  ClementL  Cramer,  on 
the  completion  of  his  tuition,  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  tliirteen,  when,  after  another  year's  assidu- 
ous practice  from  the  works  of  the  oest  masters, 
his  £une  as  a  performer  began  to  spread  through 
the  metropolis,  and  he  was  invited  to  play  in  pu  d- 
lic  at  sev^al  of  the  first  concerts,  where  he  aston- 
ished the  most  judicious  audiences  by  his  preco- 
cious brilliancy  of  touch  tmd  rapidity  of  execution. 
At  the  same  time  he  studied  the  theory  of  music 
under  C.  F.  Abd.  The  fiithcr  and  son  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  at  this  period  two  of  the 
flxKuutrumentaX  performers  in  £iirope;  their  is- 


sLitance  was  anxiously  sought  for  in  every  orches- 
tra of  importance  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and 
it  was  not  long  after  this  time,  that  W.  Cramer, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  cMf-^oreheatn  at 
the  Opera,  was  appointed  to  lead  at  one  of  the 
commcmorationfl  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  a  profbflsional  honor  of  the  very  highest  de- 
gree to  which  a  violinist  could  aspire,  and  to 
which  no  one  could  have  done  greater  justice.  It 
should  be  nkMillected  that  the  vocal  and  instm- 
mental  band  on  that  occasion  consisted  of  above 
eight  hundred  performers ;  and  it  is  weU  known 
that  London  could  tlien  boast  of  many  excellent 
vioUnists,  all  of  whom  readily  ceded  their  cloiniA 
to  Cramer,  Sen.  Wc  believe  that  the  son  was  in 
that  year  on  the  continent ;  at  all  events  the  char- 
acter of  his  iustmment  wa'i  wich  aa  to  render  his 
professional  assistance  useless  on  the  occasion. 
He  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he 
went  to  variona  ports  of  tiie  eontinent,  exertinff 
his  talents  in  several  of  the  capital  towns,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  ama- 
teurs of  the  piano-forte.  His  return  to  England 
took  place  about  the  year  1701,  previously  to 
which  period  he  bad  become  known  as  a  composer 
bj  sevvral  operas  of  sonatas,  puUishcd  at  Paris. 
A  few  years  aftennuds  he  agun  went  abroad, 
and  proceeded  as  for  as  Vienna  and  Italy.  At 
Vienna  he  renewed  his  friendship  with  Haydn, 
who,  when  in  England,  had  evinced  great  partial- 
ity for  him.  On  his  agaut  revisiting  England  he 
married.  J.  B.  Cramn's  eminence  a  teacher 
as  well  as  performer  has  long  been  established  in 
London,  and  his  "Instructimis"  and  "  Studies" 
for  his  instrument  arc  constdeied  as  among  the 
best  in  Europe;  the  former  work  has  gone 
through  sevoai  editions.  The  "Studies"  are 
works  displaying  a  great  versatility  of  tnstc,  and 
fiilly  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
written.  Various  passages  in  them,  as  indeed  in 
many  of  the  other  works  of  this  master,  remind 
one  forcibly  of  the  hamiony  of  ScAiastian  Bach ; 
this  is,  indeed,  the  less  remai^ble,  as  the  works 
of  that  great  master  and  his  £unily  are  aatd  to 
have  received  the  strictest  attention  from  Cramer, 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  profcsraonal  career. 
Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  various  professors  of 
the  picsrat  day,  had  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  musical  attainments  on  so  firm  a  bans! 
The  neglect  of  good  models  is  probably  the 
source  of  all  musical  defects.  "  How  many  a  mu- 
sical genius,"  says  Forkel,  "has  been  cramped  by 
the  deficiencies  of  the  music  master,  who,  that  he 
may  maintain  bis  own  credit,  cricN  up  and  recom- 
mends studies  to  his  pninls,  compositions  within 
the  reach  of  his  own  limited  talents,  whilst  the 
sublime  efluslong  of  a  Bach  arc  decried  as  obso- 
lete and  whimsical,  lest,  if  produced,  it  should  be 
discovered  that  the  master  can  neither  play  nor 
even  comprehend  their  beauties  !  "  Thufl  many  a 
pupil  ia  obliged  to  spend  his  tune,  labor,  and 
money  in  useless  jingle,  and  in  a  half  a  dozen 
years  is,  perhaps,  not  a  step  farther  advanced  in 
real  mususal  knowledge  than  he  was  at  the  be- 
ginning. With  bettor  instruction  he  would  not 
have  wanted  half  the  time,  trouble,  and  money  to 
be  put  into  a  way  in  which  he  might  have  safely 
ana  pn^rcsstvely  advanced  to  perfection  in  his  art. 
"  It  is  ceftaiu,"  continues  Fontel, "  that  if  music 
ia  to  remain  an  art,  and  not  to  be  di^paded  into  ■ 
mere  idle  amusement,  more  use  must  be  made  of 
rlaflsifnl  works  than  has  been  done  for  hoiih>  time 
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past.  Bach,  as  the  first  cksGic  in  muolc  tlmt  ever 
lived,  or  perhaps  ever  will  live,  can  incontcstably 
perform  ijie  most  important  services  in  tbia  respect." 
A  person  who  has  n>r  some  time  studied  his  music 
most  (as  iji  i»oved  by  the  writings  of  J.  B.  Cra- 
mer) readily  diittinguiah  mere  jingle  from  real 
hnrmouy,  and  will  show  hiin&clf  a  good  and  well- 
informed  artLit  in  whatever  stylo  Tie  may  eubso- 
quently  adopt.  We  conclude  by  a  few  remarks 
on  the  style  of  compositiou  and  performance  of 
this  eminent  master.  "  If  music  be  a.  language," 
says  ail  eminent  contemporary  writer,  —  "if  it  be, 
monnver,  the  language  of  the  pasfuons,  as  authors 
have  described  it,— i^-e  must  not,  therefore,  ima^ie 
that  sounds  convey  only  sentiment,  raific  only 
relincd  emotions,  or  excite  only  impassionatc  feel- 
ings. Music  has  a  phmneology  as  varied,  and 
pcrhaptt  even  more  divcrsilied  than  words  cou  as- 
sume ;  and  while  we  perceive  that  the  great  body 
of  compoaitions  passes  acnws  the  mind  without 
producing  any  pleasnrabic  ideas,  or  conveying  to 
any  other  sense  than  our  hearing  any  peculiar  ex- 
citement, there  are,  among  the  few,  men  who  sel- 
dom write  a  passage  that  is  not  remarkable  for 
some  particular  beauty.  It  Ls  therefore  Hufficieiit- 
ly  perceptible,  that  natural  aptitude  and  cultiva- 
tion arrive  together,  at  last,  to  a  perfection  anal- 
ogous in  the  ossiniilation  of  its  objects  to  that 
which  marks  what  is  called  fine  taste  in  conver- 
sation and  manners.  Language  defines  the 
thought  prccificly.  Muaic,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
dresses a  whole  class  of  perceptions.  A  certain 
scries  of  notes  will  excite  our  scniiibility  to  a 
general  hnt  undefined  feeling  of  grandeur,  or  pn- 
thos,  or  eh^nce,  without*  pcrhax>8,  producing 
one  single  perfect  imago  —  emoriona  merely ;  yet 
it  ia  obvious  that  thcso  emotions  attend  as  cer- 
tainly on  passages  of  a  given  kind  as  definite 
ideaa  arc  conveyed  by  a  porticulsir  set  of  words. 
It  happens,  then,  that  tkote  is  the  name  choice  in 
musical  in  conversational  phraseology ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  elevation  and  poli&h.orc  attained 
by  the  samo  means  in  the  one  ca-x  as  in  the  oiinsr — 
hy  8  naturally  delicate  apprehension,  by  memo- 
ry,  by  a  power  of  assimilntbig  what  is  great  or 
elegant,  by  a  diligent  dtudy  of  the  bo;^  models. 
At  this  perfection  J.  B.  Cramer  scenut  to  have 
airircd.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it,  that  wo  meet  with 
a  weak,  insiiud,  or  coarse  pa:Magi)  in  his  writings. 
If  he  cmplnyn  these  which  axe  t-ommon  or  fiuiil- 
ior,  he  interweaves  them  so  judiciously  with  more 
graceful  notes  he  varies  his  expression  so  con- 
tiuiuilly,  dwells  for  so  short  a  time  upon  any 
nngle  expedient  rf  the  art,  oppoi^  the  members 
of  his  musical  tientcuccs,  and  oven  whole  sen- 
tences, with  HUch  judgment,  throws  in  such  strong 
and  vivid  light)  of  fancy,  modulates  with  tinch 
skill,  and  lays  his  foundation  of  harmony  in  a 
manner  co  miuiteily,  that  thoy  who  da  and  they 
who  do  not  understand  the  contrivance  and  elab- 
oration of  all  this  complex,  yet  apparently  nntu- 
lal  order,  feci  alike  the  sweetness  and  e^ct,  are 
alike  agitated  by  the  varj-ing  sensations.  'With 
the  exception  of  Clcmcnti,  we  know  of  no  com- 
poser who  has  so  universally  succeeded.  And 
yet,  if  we  wore  desired  to  point  out  the  rcnr.on  of 
the  universol  pteni?ure  his  compo«itioiiH  bestow, 
we  should  say,  after  all  the  attributes  we  have 
already  allowed  to  belong  to  this  author,  that  the 
grand  source  of  deUght  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. This  grand  delight  ia  in«Iody.  This  is 
the  uever-ceanng  chann."   No  words  can  posoi- 


bly  give  a  more  just  idea  than  the  above  of  the 
causes  of  the  pleasurable  sensations  derivable 
from  melodious  music;  also  of  the  peculiarities 
of  merit  in  the  compositions  of  J.  B.  Cramer. 
With  respect  to  the  talent  of  this  master  as  a  pi- 
anist, we  need  only  say  that,  by  the  willing  acqui- 
escence of  the  capital,  every  professor  yielded 
to  him  the  palm,  not  indeied  in  velocity  of 
finger,  but  in  brilliancy  of  touch  and  genuine 
taste.  The  following  eulogium  of  his  peribrm- 
ancc  by  a  contemporary  writer  is  by  no  means 
overcharged.  '*  As  a  performer  on  the  piano- 
forte, Cramer  is  unrivalled,  and  wc  may  perhaps 
venture  to  aspert,  every  professor  unreluctanUy 
yields  to  him  the  palm.  Hia  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion is  astonishing ;  but  this  quality,  which  is,  in 
fact,  purely  mechanical,  amounts  to  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  general  estimate  of  such  merits  as  hia ; 
taste,  expression,  feeling,  the  power  that  he  po6- 
Benees  of  almost  malting  the  instrument  spmk  a 
language,  are  the  attributes  by  which  he  is  so 
eminently  distinguuhcd.  The  mere  velocity  of 
manual  motion,  those  legerdemain  tricks  which 
we  arc  now  and  then  condemned  to  witness,  may 
entrap  the  unwary;  the  physical  operation  of 
sounds,  whose  rapidity  of  succes^on  in  incalcula- 
ble, may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  indurated 
tympana  of  some  few  dull  oars ;  but  tiiose  who 
love  to  have  their  sympathies  awakened  by  the 
'  eloquent  music  which  this  instrument  mav  be 
made  to  discourse,'  who  derive  any  pleasure  ^m 
the  most  social  and  innocent  of  the  fino  arts,  and 
who  would  gain  the  practical  advantages  of  on 
instructive  lesMm  by  likening  to  a  dcUghtfol  per- 
formance, —  such  persons  should  snxo  every  op- 
portunitT  that  is  afforded  them  of  hearing  Cra- 
mer." Wo  will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  on  a 
passage  in  the  pre&ce  to  one  of  his  elementary 
works.  lie  says  that  experience  proves  thtvt 
introducing  popular  airs,  arranged  as  lessons  for 
the  practice  of  learn or»,  gceotlT  proraotoa  their 
application  and  improTement ;  tmsides,  when  de> 
and  to  play,  they  have  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
swvc  that  they  ofibid  more  entertainment  to  their 
hearers,  by  pic'os  of  this  kind,  than  by  playing 
long  and  uninteresting  compositions:  therefore 
the  author  has  solectod  tor  hia  lessons  many 
fovorito  ain,  which  ho  has  arranged  in  a  familiar 
style;  and  in  otdor  to  prcHorro  the  necessary  pro- 
grosflive  gradation,  has-  composed  tho  remainder 
of  tho  lessons."  We  are  ourselves  convinced 
that  the  foregoing  idea  of  Cramer  is  founded,  on 
enlightened  oxpericnco ;  as,  without  cavilling 
about  tennn,  wc  know  at  present  several  instances 
of  unusually  ra^od  advances  in  piano-forte  play- 
ing made  by  children  who  ore  studying  on  the 
plan  recommended  above,  and  who  have  thus 
gained  that  confidence  in  their  own  playing 
which  is  absolutely  roquieito  to  accustom  a  child 
to  perform  well  before  strangers  ;  and  which  con- 
fidence thoy  have  acquired  by  fooling  and  know- 
ing that,  whilst  they  amuse  uiemsolves,  they  give 
pleasure  to  their  hearers.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  Cramer's  published  works:  Op.  1.  "Three 
Sonatas.".  2.  "  Three  Sonatas."  (easy.)  3.  <'  Throe 
SoiifUaa,  ^vlth  Accompaniments,"  (eB.<(y.)  4. 
"  Three  Grand  Sonatas,"  Paris,  fi.  "  Three  So- 
natast"  (easy,)  Paris.  6.  "  Four  Grand  Sonatas," 
Paris.  7.  "  Three  Grand  Sonatas,"  dedicated  to 
Mnsio  ClemraitL  8.  •*  Two  Sonatas."  9.  **  Three 
Stmataa,  wUh  Accompaniments."  10.  "  Concer- 
to, with  Orchestral  Accompaniments."  11.  "ThzM 
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Sonfttas."  12.  "Throo  Sonatas,  "with  popular 
Airs."  13.  ■*  Three  .  Sonali&as."  11.  <•  lltroe 
Sonataii,"  (easy.)  15.  "Three  Sonatas,"  (easy.) 
16.  "  Concerto,  with  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ments."     17.      Marches  and  Waltzes."  18. 

Three  Sonatas,  with  Accompanimcats."  19. 
"Three  Sonatas,"  (easy.)  20.  "Sonata,"  dedi- 
cated to  Clemcnti.  21.  "Two  Sonatas,"  (easy.) 
22.  "Thzce  Souatas,"  dedicated  to  J.  Haydn, 
Ytenna.  28.  "Three  Sonatos,"  (easy.)  24. 
"  Duct  for  two  Grand  Kane-fortes."  25.  "  Three 
Grand  Sonatas."  26.  "  Concerto,  with  Orclies- 
trel  Accompaniments."  27.  '*  Two  Graud  So- 
natas," London  and  Paris.  28.  «  Quartet  for  Pi- 
ano-forte, Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello,"  Lon- 
don and  Vienna.  29.  "Throe  Grand  Sonatas," 
detUcated  to  J.  L.  Dussck,  London,  Paris,  and 
Vienna.  30.  "First  Volume  of  Studio  peril, 
Piano-forte."  31.  "  Throe  Sonatas,"  (easy.)  32. 
"  Nottunio,"  (easy.)  33.  "  Throo  Sonataa."  34. 
"  Grand  Duet  for  two  Performers  on  the  Piano- 
forte." 35.  "  Three  Sonatas,  vith  popular  Airs." 
36.  "  Gnuid  Sonata,"  dedicated  to  J.  Woelfl.  37. 
"  Concerto,  witti  Accompaniments."  88.  *'  Three 
Sonatas."  39.  "ITireo  Sonatas,  with  popular 
Airs."  40.  "Second  Volume  of  Studio  peril. 
Piano-forte."  41.  "Three  Sonatas,  with  popular 
Airs."  42.  "  Grand  Sonata,"  dedicated  to  G. 
Onslow,  Esq.  43.  "  Three  Sonatas,  with  popu- 
lar Airs."  44.  "  Three  Sonatas."  45.  "  Duet 
for  Piano-forte  and  Harp."  46.  "A  Sonata." 
47.  "  Three  Sonatas."  48.  "  Grand  Concerto  in 
C  minor,"  London  aud  Paris.  49.  "Three  So- 
luttas."  50.  "  Duet  for  two  Performers  ou  the 
Piano-forte."  61.  "  Concerto  in  E  flat,  major," 
London,  Paris,  and  Ofienbach.  52.  "  Duet  for 
Piano-forto  and  Harp."  £3.  "  Grand  Sonata 
{L'Vliima,)"  London  and  Paria.  54.  "Xottur- 
no."  55.  "  Duict  et  UiUe,"  London  and  Paris. 
56.  "  Concerto  in  E  sharp,  major."  57*  "Sona- 
ta, Xo.  1,  '  Let  Stiimntoa,' "  London  and  Leipsic. 
S8.  *'  Sonato,  No.  2,  '  i«  SuivaiUot,' "  Ixtudon 
and  Leipsic.  69.  "  Sonata,  No.  3, '  La$  Sttivan~ 
tea,' "  London  and  Leipsic.  60.  "  Grand  Bravura, 
with  Variations,"  London,  Vtaia,  aud  Bonn.  6 1. 
"  Grand  Quintctto  for  Piano-forte,  Violin,  Tenor, 
A''iotonceUo,  and  Contra  Dasso,"  London  and 
Uonn.  62.  "  Sonata  de  Rctour  d  Latulres,"  dedi- 
cated to  F.  Kies,  London,  Parin,  and  Leipsic.  (j3. 
"Sonata,"  dedicated  to  J.  N.  Ilummel,  London, 
Paris,  and  Lcipsio.  64.  "  Aria  ii  Clnglae"  dedi- 
cated to  T.  Broadwood,  Esq.,  Ix>ndon  and  Leip- 
sic. AVithout  optu  numbers  :  "  Slieteh  h  la  Ua^dn" 
dedicated  to  his  Mend,  D.  Dragonetti ;  "  llondo," 
dedicnted  to  his  dau^^hter ;  both  composed  lor 
the  Uarmouicon.  "  Itiound,  fcora  the  Opera  of 
'Cortex,'  arrauecd  as  a  fantasia."  "  Capriccio, 
with  Airs  from  Mozart."  "  Pautaaia,  with  Vari- 
ations ou  a  Russian  Air."  "  Che  faro  »en=a.  Air 
adapted  Izom  Uluck."  "  Vedrai  Carina,  with 
Vanations  from  Moxart."  "Ah!  Pcrdona,  with 
Variations  from  Mozart."  "  Dek  Prendi,  with 
Variations  from  Mozart."  "  Imiiromptu  on  a 
Subject  by  Handel."  "  Grand  Sonata,  with  a 
Violin  Oluigato,"  London  and  Munich.  "  Peri- 
odical Sonatas,  Letters  A,  B,  C,  D."  "  Tn  clvo 
detached  Movements,  consisting  of  Kondos,  Va- 
riations, Adagio,  and  a  Toccata,"  (published  in  an 
obloitg  form.)  London  and  Vienna.  "  Four  Ron- 
dos, from  Subjects  of  H.  R.  Bitihop's  Operas." 
"  Two  Serenatas  for  Piauo-forte,  IIaq>,  Pluto,  and 
Horns."    "Tweuty-five  Dirertimeutoa  for  the 


Piano-forte,  including  '  Days  of  Yore,'  *  La  Bi- 
wnion,'  '  Lti  Jteioitr  da  PrinUmpo,'  '  La  Strmna,' 
■  narrent  Home,'  '  Banks  of  the  Danube,'  '  La 
Rioordama,  •  Of  noble  race  was  Shcnkin,'  '  Han- 
overian Air,  with  Variations,'  <  Rousseau's  Dream, 
with  Variations.' '  Crazy  Jane,  with  Variations.' " 

CRAMER,  FRANCOIS,  second  son  of  "Wil- 
liam Cramer,  was  bom  at  Schwctzingen,  n^i 
Manhcim,  in  1772.  He  was  early  instructed  by 
an  able  master  in  the  art  of  plaj-ing  the  violin. 
At  the  ago  of  seven,  he  left  his  native  country  to 
join  his  uther  and  brother,  who  were  settled  in 
England.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  it  was  hia 
father's  anxious  wish,  by  giving  him  good  masters, 
to  follow  up  what  he  had  already  bo  welt  begun ; 
but  the  change  of  climate  operating  on  hia  nat- 
urally delicate  constitution,  it  was  adviiicd  that 
he  should  ontirdy  discontinue  the  study  of  the 
violiu,  which  was  strictly  adhered  to  by  his  fiithn. 
A  InpBC  of  seven  years  havuig  made  great  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the  young  artist,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  his  future  pros- 
pects in  life.  His  brother  John  then  recommraided 
him  to  take  up  the  violiu  again ;  which  advice  be 
followed,  ana  had  the  ^infill  task  of  being 
obliged  to  recommence,  even  by  practit>ing  the 
gamut  and  scales  of  different  descriptions.  Hav- 
ing, however,  had  an  early  impression  of  these 
dimculties,  he  soon  found  the  means  of  overcom- 
ing them,  and  in  a  fe^*  months  was  able  to  take 
a  part  in  some  easy  dnctSrfoar  two  violins,  and  to 
accompany  his  brother  in  aomo  familiar  sonatas 
for  the  piano-forte.  Soou  after  this,  he  found 
himself  equal  to  attempt  some  of  Corclli's  music, 
and  studied  with  much  avidity  tJio  solos  of  that 
great  master ;  after  which  he  made  himself  well 
ac(^ualntcd  with  the  solos  of  Gcminiani  and  Tor- 
tini,  and  the  eaprkaoa  ot  Bcnda  and  old  Stamitz. 
In  the  improvement  of  a  young  artist,  more, 
however,  is  required  than  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  his  instrument: 
reading  music  is  of  the  tirtit  importance.  At  the 
ago  of  neventccn,  therefore,  his  father  placed  him 
(gratuitously)  in  the  opera  baud,  of  which  he, 
the  father,  ^-as  the  leader,  that  he  m^;ht  profit 
by  the  various  stj'lcs  and  chUBCtcr  of  the  muaic 
generally  heard  in  that  theatre.  In  the  course  of 
n  lew  years  he  rofc  in  the  ranks  of  the  orchestra, 
and  was  appointed  principal  second  violin  iindcr 
Ms  father,  not  only  at  the  opera,  but  at  all  the 
principal  concerts,  namely,  the  King's  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Ladies'  Conmts,  aud  the  great 
musical  festivals  given  in  the  country.  In  the 
autumu  of  the  year  1799,  he  lost  his  ^hcr,  aud 
bi  the  ensuing  season  was  appointed  loader  the 
Ancient  Concert*!,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  noble  directors.  He  wan  likewise  engaged  to 
lead  the  Vocal  Conccrtis  Philliarmonic,  and 
had  the  honor  of  leading,  by  cxprcas  command, 
tho  band  ou  the  occasion  of  tho  coronation  of 
George  HI. 

CR.VNFORD,  "WILLIAM.  One  of  tho  choir 
of  St.  Paul'H  Church,  in  Ixmdon,  in  1650.  He 
composed  several  rounds  and  catches,  to  be  found 
in  Hilton's  and  Playlbrd's  collections ;  and  like- 
wise tlic  well-known  catch,  to  which  Purccll  af- 
terwards adapted  the  words,  "  Let's  live  good 
honest  lives." 

CRANTH'S.  ScoKranl. 


CR^VNZ.   See  Kn&MZ. 
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CRECQUILLON,  THOMAS.     An  eminent 
Belgian  composer  and  vhRpel-inantet  to  (JliorloH 
V.    lliii  eompositious  arc  datucl  between  the  years 
Olid  \5iG. 

CUEED.  An  Euglinli  elcr(t>-man,  iv-ho  died  in 
1770.  A  paper  of  his  wa-i  read  to  thoKoyal  Soci- 
ety, ill  1747,  entitled  "A  Demonstration  of  tlie 
PoHsibility  of  makiii]{  s  Marlune  that  shnll  write 
extempore  Voluntaries  or  other  l*ieccs  of  Music." 
This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Philosophical  IVans- 
BCtioii:.  lor  1747,  Xo.  183,  and  in  Martin'6  Abridg- 
ment, ToL  X.  p.  266.    See  lIonLFiELD. 

CREDO.  (L.)  I  believe.  One  of  the  prindi- 
pal  moTcments  of  the  mass. 

CREIGHTOX,  HOBERT.  D.  D.,  was  the  sou 
of  Dr.  Robert  Creighton,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  who  weu  afterwards  BiHhop  of  Eath 
and  WelLi,  and  attended  Charles  II.  during  hia 
exile.  lu  his  youth  he  had  been  taught  the  ru- 
diraenta  of  music,  and  entering  into  orderti,  he 
Beduloosly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  church 
rnuntc,  in  which  he  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
pmficioncy,  as  entitled  him  to  a  rank  among  the 
ablest  masters  of  hia  time.  lie  died  at  WcUs,  in 
the  year  1736,  having  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
Beven.  Dr.  Boyce  has  given  to  the  world  an  an- 
them for  four  Toices,  "  I  n-ill  arise  and  go  to  my 
father,"  compoBcd  by  Dr.  Creighton,  which  no 
one  can  peruse  without  regretting  that  it  in  so 
short. 

CUEMBjVLA.  An  aueient  instrument,  which 
resembled  the  castanets,  and  was  the  common  ac- 
comjHUiiment  to  female  singers  and  dancers. 

CREMONA.  The  appellation  by  which  those 
TioLins  are  distinguished,  which,  from  tlicir  super- 
excellence  of  tone,  hare  really,  or  aro  supposed 
to  have  been  made  at  Cremona,  in  Italy. 

CREMONESI,  AMBROSIO.  A  composer  of 
some  concerted  madrigal.^,  publLjhed  at  Veiuco 
in  163G. 

CRESCENDO,  or  CUES.  (I.)  By  the  terra 
a-eicendn  the  Italians  sigiiiiy,  that  the  uotcn  of 
the  pa'isagc  orer  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be 
gradually  swelled.  This  operation  is  not  of  mod- 
em invention,  though  now  generally  adopted. 
The  ancient  Romans,  as  wo  learn  from  a  partsago 
in  Cicero,  wore  aware  of  its  beauty,  and  prac- 
tised it  continually. 

Example. 


mi 


(i 
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The  swell  is  in  one  sense  applicable  to  all  mu- 
se. There  is  something  of  it  upon  every  nolo 
played,  and  upon  every  Hvllahlo  sung :  hut  in  its 
more  general  and  appropriate  aeccjitntioii,  it  ia 
numbered  among  the  most  refined  and  delicate 
beauties  of  munic ;  and  in  this  »ciuo  it  is  never 
used,  unless  the  sentence  or  word  be  very  em- 
phatic, and  tho  sound  intended  to  expre:<.s  such 
■entiioait  in  a  manner  at  once  striking  and  af- 
fecting. 


CRESCENT.  A  Turkish  instrument  with  bdls 
or  jiuglcs,  peculiar  to  thmr  military  music 

CRESCENTINI,  LE  CHEVALIER  GII10I.A- 
MO,  was  born  in  1769  at  Urbaiiia,  near  L'rbino, 
in  Italy.  Thiu  celebrated  soprano  tiinger,  of  the 
Bolognesc  ochool,  performed  at  the  principal  the- 
atres and  courts  of  Europe.  In  1801  he  was  at 
A'icnna ;  whorts,  at  a  loprcaentation  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  in  which  he  personated  Romeo,  utter 
the  beautiful  air,  "  Ombra  adorata,"  which  he 
sings  in  tho  garden,  two  doves  were  made  to  dc- 
Bccud  from  tho  clouds,  bearing  him  a  crown  of 
laurelii,  while,  from  every  side,  flowers  and  gar- 
lands were  thrown  on  the  Rtage.  Having  con- 
sented, in  1800,  to  perform  tho  same  o^wra  at  the 
Court  Theatre  iu  Parui,  he  so  delighted  the  Em- 
peror Nopolcon,  that,  at  tho  third  representation 
of  the  piece,  the  emperor  licnt  him  the  decoration 
of  the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Iron.  Croficcutini 
has  composed  much  vocal  music,  which  has  inva- 
riably met  with  success.  His  Hinging  exei'cLiGs  — 
a  truly  valuable  work  —  arc  published  by  IkH»cy 
&  Co.,  of  London.  In  the  year  1806,  Ci-cvcntiui 
was  in  tho  wrvivc  of  the  I^peror  Napoleon,  as 
principal  singer  at  his  (vivato  concerts. 

CRESCIMBENI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  an 
Italian  prie^<t,  died  at  Rome  in  1728.  He  was 
author  of  tho  fbllon-ing  works  :  Fint,  "  Istoria 
dfUa  rolflar  Poeaia,"  Roma,  1698.  Second,  *■  Com- 
meitlarii  iiitorim  al/a  mta  Istoria  delta  vo/f/ar  Poesia," 
Roma,  1702-1711.  In  these  works  the  eleventh 
chapter  trcati:  "  De  I>rammi  Mtmcaii,  e  deUa  toro 
Oriffine  e  Kioto;"  the  twelfth  chapter  "  Delie 
Fesle  Mtuieaiii  «  deila  Cantaie  e  Seivnate ; "  and 
the  fifteenth  chi^cr  "DeffU  OnOorj  «  delk  CanUUe 
SpintuaU." 

CRESPEL,  T\TIJJAir.  A  celebrated  vocal 
composer  in  Uio  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century. 
His  name  appears  in  many  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  motets  and  songs  which  were  published 
about  that  time. 

CRIES  OF  LONDON.  Ccrtaui  muMcal 
phra:4es,  or  successions  of  soundi,  in  which  the 
London  hawkers  have  long  been  habituated  to 
announce  their  several  articles,  and  their  quali- 
ties. Formerly,  it  vna  the  practice  of  composers 
to  harmonize  the  crifs  of  Lotidoa,  ^thfuUy  re- 
taining every  note  of  the  original  melodies,  how- 
ever rude  and  barbarous,  'llius  digiiific<l,  they 
(iccmcd  to  claim  a  place  iu  this  EncyclopiBdia.  In 
the  collection  entitled  "  Pammelia"  is  a  round  to 
the  cry  of  "  New  Oysters !  "  and  another  to  that 
of  "  liave  yon  any  wood  to  cleave  ? "  llie  groat 
Orlando  Oibbons  gave,  in  four  parts,  the  cries  of 
his  time,  among  which  is  one  of  "  A  play  to  be 
acted  by  the  at-holars  of  our  town."  Morlcy,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  set  those  of  tho  Milliner's 
Girls,  in  the  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand. 
Among  others,  equally  unknown  to  the  prcient 
time^,  were  "  Italian  Falling  Bands,"  French 
Garters,"  •*  Roman  Gloves,"  "  Itabatos,"  (a  kind 
of  niif»,>"  Sistern,"  (i,  e.,nuna,)"'l'hread,"  "  KUck 
Stones,"  "Poking  Sticks,"  (taper,  and  used  to 
o]x;n  and  separate  tho  plaits  of  the  great  ruffs 
then  in  faHhion.)  In  a  play  called  "Tarquin  and 
Ijucrecc,"  the  following  cries  occur :  "  A  Maikct 
Stone,"  "  Hrciid  and  iloat  for  the  jxjor  Prwoners," 
"  Rock  Samphire,"  "  A  IlasMick  ior  your  I'ew,  or 
a  Pcsocko  to  Ihnwt  vour  Feet  in,"  "I^uitbonM 
and  Candlelight ; "  w4th  many  othera. 
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CRISPI,  ABBK  PIETRO,  waa  bora  at  Rome, 
a^ont  the  year  1737.  He  publiahed  eevcral  so- 
natas and  con  cert ofl  for  tiie  hotpsichord,  in  the 
Btylo  of  ^Uberti.  Ilts  compo»itioiiB  contaiu  great 
elegance  of  mdodyi  which,  though  Bomctimcs 
simple  to  excess,  in  not  easily  imitated ;  speci- 
mens of  thcin  are  inserted  in  Dr.  Crotch's  collcc- 
tious.    Crispi  died  at  Itomc  in  1797- 

CRIVELIJ,  DOMUMCO,  war,  bom  at  Bres- 
cia iu  1794.  At  nine  years  of  age,  he,  with  his 
father,  an  cimncut  tenor  anger,  went  to  Naplen, 
the  latter  being  engaged  there  in  the  service  of 
the  Ro>'aI  Chapel  of  (*accrta,  as  well  an  in  that  of 
the  Theatre  Royal  of  Sun  Carlo.  On  his  arrival  at 
Xaplcs,  Domeiiico  Ciivclli  immediately  com- 
menced his  studies  iu  the  art  of  Hinging,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Millico,  and,  on 
completing  bis  eleventh  eutcrcct  as  a 

pupU  of  fte  Conservatory  of  St.  Onofrio.  Dur- 
ing the  flucceoding  three  year;?,  his  sor\'icc3  were 
employed  as  a  Roprano  voice  iu  that  tutablL^h- 
ment;  aud  so  BucccKjful  was  he  iu  hia  public 
performances  as  to  be  deemed  by  tlio  govcmors, 
at  the  end  of  that  i>criod,  a  proper  object  of  their 
maniflcence,  by  dispensing  for  the  lutuni  with 
the  aimual  foes  demanded  from  each  collegian  at- 
tached to  the  institution.  On  the  cliaugc  of  his 
voice,  CrivelU  appUod  himself  more  seriously  to 
the  study  of  composition  than  he  had  done  bclbrot 
having  been  recommended  to  cultivate  this  por- 
tion of  his  mmiical  studies  with  attention  and 
a-viduity ;  and  in  this  branch  of  the  ocieuce,  he 
had  the' good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  di- 
rei'tion  of  I'enaroli,  puiul  of  the  great  I'lurantc. 
Alter  five  years  of  close  applicatiou  and  deep 
Btudy,  and  after  ha\-iag  undergone  the  fifth  pub- 
lic examination,  he  was  named  macatrim  of  the 
winu:  Conservatory ;  and  during  the  lost  two  ycurs 
of  Ilia  rcaidpnco  in  that  capacity,  the  inatruction 
of  the  i>olfeggio  of  the  younger  pupils  of  the 
vtttablishmcnt  was  wholly  eonlidca  to  his  care. 
During  thin  period,  he  comjMsod  several  pieces 
of  sacred  music  ;  and  it  was  by -these  essoys  he 
first  submitted  hin  abilities  as  a  composer  to  the 
criticism  the  public.  Thci«  ofForta  experienced 
the  moKt  lUttenug  encom-jgement ;  and,  atimu- 
lated  by  the  cnvomiunu  bortowcd  upon  him  on 
those  occaf  tons,  as  well  as  by  tajjte  and  incliua- 
tioiii  to  render  himself  a  proficient  in  "  ideal  com- 
position," he  took  leave  nf  his  college,  in  1812, 
to  visit  Rome,  in  ordvr  to  place  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  the  cclobrutcd  Zingarelli,  at 
that  time  master  and  composer  to  die  Pontifical 
(Chanel.  The  following  year  he  returned  to 
Naples,  and  then  commenced  his  profession  at 
large,  iMtrticularly  devoting  bis  talents  to  the 
Bcn'icc  of  the  '■ecclesiastical  function;"  and 
though  these  productions  were  honored  by  the 
general  approbation  of  his  former  nuuiters,  yet, 
Iiong  fortunately  favored  by  the  cordial  friend- 
ship  of  the  Chevalier  PaeacUo,  he  never  allowed 
any  of  bis  compositions  to  make  their  appearance 
till  he  had  first  consulted  the  eminent  talents  and 
opinion  of  his  celebrated  friend.  Indeed,  so  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  was  the  attachment  of  the 
chevalier,  that,  a  little  before  his  death,  he 
undertook  to  direct  the  performaoce  of  a  new 


mass  composed  by  his  yoimg  Mend,  and  dedicated 
to  a.Jite  of  the  jiatron  saint  of  Coravaccio  College 
at  f^rgo  Mercatcllo ;  there  by  giving  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  the  high  regard  and  estimation  iu  |  sprightly  vein,  Croco  woe  second  to  mntic, 
which  ho  hidd  the  tahmta  of  CrivcUL   The  rcuult,  i  died  in  1609. 
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however,  justified  the  opinion  thus  entertained, 
the  performance  being  received  with  marks  of  the 
strongest  approbation  by  professional  ortista  as 
well  OS  the  public.  Encouraged  by  the  Buccesa 
of  his  clastjical  effort  iu  sacred  music,  the  young 
composer  began  to  tr^'  his  talents  in  theatrical 
composition,  being  now  and  then  called  upon  to 
compose  many  "pcggi  Mciolti  "  for  the  stage.  In 
1816  ho  completed  his  first  theatrical  piece,  an 
' '  opera  pcria,"  for  tho  Theatre  Royal  of  San  Carlo ; 
but  that  theatre  bcmg  unfortunately  burned  at  that 
time,  put  an  cud  to  the  prospect  of  its  being  soon 
exhibited  there — a  circumstance  which  led  to  some 
flattering  offers  from  the  theatre  at  Palermo.  His 
father,  however,  who  at  that  time  had  left  Paris  for 
London,  under  an  engagement  at  the  King's  lliea- 
tre,  prevailed  upon  lum  to  rdinquish  the  proposi- 
tion from  Palermo,  adviiiing  him  rather  to  choone 
England  for  his  profiwsional  career,  where  ho 
found  tho  fine  arts  and  music  in  particular,  so 
generally  cultivated  and  protected  as  to  furnish 
hopes  of  greater  advantage  than  in  any  town 
on  the  continent.  Eubracing  immediately  hia 
father's  suggostiona,  Crivelli  quitted  Xaples  for 
England,  passing  through  Paris  on  his  way.  Ho 
remained  in  that  capital  about  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  an  overture  of  his  compo.'^tion  was 
performed  at  a  public  concert,  given  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  ;  a  compoution  which  he  had  the 
high  gratification  to  hear  not  oiil^  applauded  by 
the  Parisian  public,  but  complunented  by  the 
Chevalier  Paer  in  person.  Crivelli  soon  oittx 
quitted  Paris  for  London,  whore  he  arrived  in 
1817 ;  and  his  reception  there  proved  so  flatter- 
ing to  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  by  hia 
tather,  that  he  immediately  commenced  his  ca- 
reer 88  "  profossor  of  unging."  In  this  avocatian» 
he  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  new  model- 
ling the  materials  of  elementary  instruction;  and, 
with  this  view  of  the  defects  of  tho  prevailing 
system,  composed  and  omiugcd,  for  the  use  of 
his  numerous  pupils,  a  progressive  scries  of 
scales,  excn-iscs,  ond  solfeggi,  lite  only  pieces 
CrivcUi  had  thus  far  publiiOied  iu  England  were 
three  canons  and  a  cansouctta.  The  managers 
of  the  Italian  Opera  oftcu  employed  his  pcu  to 
change,  correct,  transpose,  and  otherwise  adapt 
to  the  peculiar  tones  of  tlic  voice  of  eminent  per- 
formers, musical  pieces  on  many  different  occo- 
(dons,  and  some  of  his  original  pieces  were  re- 
ceived on  that  stage  with  general  applause.  Ho 
-n-rote  there,  also,  an  opcro  bufib,  entitled  **  Im 
Ficra  di  Saimio,  oatia  ta  Finta  ('apricciota."  On 
the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  in 
Loudon,  which  fixes  a  new  eiwch  in  the  annnls 
of  British  music,  OivcUi  was  appointed,  by  tho 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  "  maettro  Hi 
canto  "  to  the  boj^s  on  that  establLthment ;  and  in 
acquitting  himself  of  this  arduous  ta:^k,  he  ap- 
plied the  rules  and  methods  of  tho  Conscrvatorio 
at  Naples,  which  had  been  confirmed,  by  long 
experience,  as  tho  best,  and  founded  on  the  closest 
olMervation  of  practical  efficacy. 

■  CROOE,  GIOVANNI.  Vice  chapcl-moster  of 
St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  in  160d.  Ue  composed 
some  church  music ;  among  which  his  "  Peni- 
tential Psalms"  were  reprinted  iu  London  with 
£ugli«h  words.  Tho  madrigal.  No.  26,  in  "The 
Triumphs  of  Oriano,"  is  by  this  rompofits. 
Pcauham  says,  that  "for  a  full,  loft}',  and 
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CROCHE.   (F.)   A  quaver.   See  Quaveh. 

CROEXER.  There  were  four  brothers  of  this 
nimie  bctoiigiiig  to  the  chapel  of  the  Elector  of 
BaTuia,  about  the  year  1740.  They  published 
together  EOmc  violin  trios,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1788. 

CROFT,  WILLLVM,  educated  in  the  Clmpel 
Royal  under  Dr.  RloAr,  was  bom  in  1677,  at 
Nether  Eatington,  "Wanvickshire.  Ilix  first  pre- 
lerment,  after  quitting  the  chapel,  on  the  loss  of 
Ilia  treble  vmee,  •wna  to  the  Bituation  of  organist 
of  St.  Anne's,  'Wontminstor,  where  an  oi^an  iraa 
newly  erected.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  gcntlc- 
nau  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  lioyal ;  and,  in 
1707,  upon  the  decease  of  Jeremiah  Clarke,  he 
was  appointed  joint  organist  with  his  master,  Dr. 
Blow;  upon  whose  demise  in  1708,  he  not  only 
obtained  the  whole  place  of  organist,  but  wa.s 
appointed  master  of  the  chiUlron,  and  composer 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  aa  well  aa  to  the  pkcc  of  or- 
ganist of  AVc^itminntor  Abbey.  All  these  appoint- 
ments, at  80  early  a  period  of  life,  he  being  then 
but  thiity-onc  years  of  age,  occosioucd  no  dimiuu- 
tion  of  diUgcnce  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
or  of  zeal  In  the  study  and  cttltivation  of  his  art ; 
and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  haro  gone  through  life 
in  one  even  tenor  of  professional  activity  and 
propriety  of  conduct.  Wo  hear  of  no  illiberal 
traits  of  envy,  malevolence,  or  insolence.  lie 
neither  headed  nor  abetted  fiddling  factions  ;  but 
insensibly  preserving  the  dignity  of  hia  station, 
without  oppresidug  or  mortifjing  hia  inferiors  by 
reminding  them  of  it,  the  uniTersol  respect  ho 
obtained  &om  his  talents  and  eminence  in  the 
profession  seems  to  have  been  blended  with  pcr- 
Bonal  afiection.  In  the  }-ear  1711,  he  rosigued 
his  place  of  organist  of  St.  Anno'a  Church  in 
filvor  of  John  Isbom,  and  in  the  following  year 
published  anosymounly,  under  the  title  of  "  Di- 
vine  Harmony,"  a  nmiku  book  to  that  of  Clif- 
fbrd,  mentioned  above,  containing  tho  words  only 
of  adect  anthems  used  ia  the  Chapel  Royal,  West- 
minster Abbey,  St.  Faul'R,  &c.,  with  a  preface,  con- 
taining a  short  account  of  EugUbh  ehu^h  music, 
and  an  encomium  on  Talliaand  Bird.  In  171:5 
he  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
miiue,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  exercise 
far  this  degree,  which  was  performed  in  tho  the- 
atre^ July  13,  by  the  gentlemen  of  tho  chapel, 
and  other  asBtstants  &om  London,  consisted  of 
two  ndos,  one  iii  Englbh  and  one  in  Latin,  writ- 
ten by  lir.  Joseph  'frapp.  The  music  to  both 
these  odes  was  aftcn'ards  neatly  engraved  on 
copper,  and  puUisbed  in  score.  During  the  sue- 
cestui  war  of  Queen  Anne,  the  frequent  victo- 
ries obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  occa- 
sioned Dr.  Croft,  as  composer  to  bcr  majesty,  to 
be  frequently  called  upon  to  fumLih  bj-mns  or 
anthems  of  thanksgiving.  Several  of  these,  and 
other  occasional  competitions  for  the  church,  are 
printed  in  his  works,  and  still  performed  in  the 
English  cathedrals.  In  1724  Dr.  Croft  pablished, 
by  nibacription,  a  splendid  edition  of  his  choral 
music,  in  two  ToLi.  folio,  under  tho  title  of  "  Miisiea 
StKra,  or  Select  Anthems  in  Score,  for  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six,  Hcvnn,  and  right  Voices ;  to  which 
is  added  the  Burial  Service,  as  it  is  occasionally 
performed  in  Westminster  Abbey."  The  neat- 
MH  and  accttmcT  with  which  tho  work  wan 
puUiabcd,  being  uie  fiznt  of  the  kind  that  was 
stamped  on  pewter  plates,  and  in  score.  Tendered 
k  nujia  aocoptaUe  aad  nseful  to  tho  pmohaaen ; 


as,  whatever  choral  compositions  appeared  ante- 
rior to  tliis  publication  had  been  printed  with 
types,  on  suiglo  jiortfl,  and  extremely  incorrect. 
Dr.  (Volt's  music  never  roaches  the  sublime, 
though  he  is  sometimes  grand,  and  often  pathetic. 
His  allegros  ere  always  moro  feeble  thou  his  slow 
movemcuts.  But  moro  melody  is  necessary  to 
support  cheerfulness  with  decorum  and  dignity, 
than  Croft,  or  indeed  tho  whole  nation,  could 
furnish  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  last 
eratuzy.  This  ideanngeomposeriui^  amiable  man 
died  in  1737,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  of  an 
illness  occmiioned  hy  his  attendance  on  his  dnty 
at  the  coronation  of  King  George  II. 

CROES,  ANTON  LA.   Sec  LAcnoii- 

CROilE.  (I.  PI.)  Demi-crotchcfa,  or  qua- 
vers. This  word  is  scnrcoly  ever  Mucd  at  present. 
When  written  under  crotchets,  or  minims,  it  di- 
rects the  divisionB  of  thoso  notes  into  demi- 
crotchets,  or  quaTcrs. 

CROOKS.  Certain  movable,  curved  tubes, 
which  are  occasionally  applied  to  trumpets  and 
homa,  for  the  purpose  m  tuning  thenx  to  differ- 
ent keys. 

CROSDILL.  AccIebmtedEnglwh-violoncclliflt, 
bom  in  London  in  17Sr>.  lie  was  chamber  mu- 
sician to  the  Queen  Cliarlotte  in  1782.  About 
tho  year  17!)4,  Ccosdill  retired  from  the  duties  of 
his  profession,  having  married  a  woman  of  con' 
sidcrablc  fortune.  lie  was  principal  violoncellist 
at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  on  their  first  insti- 
tution. 

CROTALL'M.  (From  iho  Greek.)  Synony- 
'  mous  with  cimtxtlum.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
instrument. 

CROTCH,  DR.  WILLIAM,  woa  bom  at  Nor- 
wich in  1775,  and  exhibited  a  most  extraordinnry 
instance  of  precocity  of  musical  genius ;  a  very 
interesting  account  of  which  woa  given  by  Dr. 
Bumcy  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  toL 
bcix.  part  i.  for  the  year  1779,  to  which,  from  its 
great  length,  ve  must  refer  our  readers.  Tho 
IbUowiug  comments,  by  the  Hon.  Daincs  Bar- 
rington,  arc  nearly  of  equal  interest,  and  more 
conciKo.  "  I  first  heard  little  Crotch  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1778,  when  he  was  nearly  thrco 
years  and  a  half  old,  and  find  that  I  made  tho 
following  memorandum  on  returning  home : 
Plays  '  God  sove  the  King '  and  '  iJinwt  tie  la 
Cotir'  almost  throughout  with  chords ;  reaches  a 
sixth  with  his  littic  fingers;  cries  no  when  I  pur- 
posely introduced  a  wrong  note;  delights  in 
choriis  and  running  notes  for  tho  bass ;  p^;-s  for 
ten  minutes  extemporary  pas-^iagea,  which  have  a 
tolerable  connection  with  each  other ;  seldom 
looks  at  the  harpsichord,  and  yet  generally  hits 
tho  right  intervals,  though  often  distant  from 
each  other.  Bis  organ  rather  of  a  hard  touch ; 
many  of  hia  passages  hazarded  and  singular,  some 
of  which  ho  executes  by  his  knuckles,  tumbling 
hL*  hands  over  the  keys." 

At  the  same  time  Daincs  Barrington  received 
the  following  account  from  the  mother,  of  tho 
first  apifearanco  of  a  musical  disposition  in  her 
child:— 

"  His  fkther  is  an  ingenious  carpenter  of  Nw- 
wich,  and  had  mode  an  organ,  on  which  he  was 
capable  of  playing  two  or  throe  easy  tunes,  and 
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which  had  not  been  used  for  emoe  time.  When 
little  Crotch  waa  two  years  and  three  woeks  old, 
he  heard  '  God  b&vo  the  King '  played  on  this 
mstruiacnt,  after  which  he  v:aa  exceaiBTely  frac- 
tioufl,  whilst  thoy  were  putting  him  to  bed :  his 
mother  then  conceived  that  ho  wanted  to  get  at 
the  organ,  and,  placing  him  m  as  to  command  the 
keys,  the  boy  immediately  struck  them,  although 
she  did  not  then  distinguish  that  he  played  any 
particular  tune.  The  next  morning,  however, 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  he  successfully  at- 
tempted 'God  saTe  the  King.'  After  this  the 
child's  musical  &mo  spread  quickly  through  the 
city  of  Xorwich. 

"ITie  accuracy  of  this  child's  ear  ia  such,  that 
he  not  only  pronounces  immediately  what  note  is 
Btruck,  but  in  what  key  the  music  is  compoucd. 
1  was  witness  of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  his 
being  able  to  name  the  note  touched,  at  I)r. 
Bumcy'ii,  who  has  a  piano-forte,  with  several 
koyu,  both  in  the  bass  and  treble,  beyond  the 
scale  in  the  common  instruments  of  the  same 
sort. 

"  Upon  any  of  these,  very  high  or  very  low 
notes  being  strucki  he  diittinguished  them  as 
readily  as  the  intermediate  notes  of  the  instru- 
ment. Xow,  it  is  veil  known  that  the  harpsi- 
chord tuners  do  not  so  easily  manage  the  ex- 
tremes, as  their  ears  are  not  used  to  Ciuch  tones, 
and  more  particularly  the  lowest  notes. 

"A  etill  more  convincing  proof,  perhaps,  of 
tho  same  kind  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
Master  Wesley,  who  takes  little  Crotch  much 
under  his  protection.  The  child  has  lately 
taught  himself  to  play  on  the  vioUn,  wliich  he 
holds  as  a  violoncello,  and  touches  only  witli 
two  of  hifl  fingers.  Master  Wesley  has  somc- 
timos  miatuued  the  instrument,  on  purpose  to 
excite  hta  anger,  which  ho  never  &il!i  to  express ; 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  whether  it  should  be 
higher  or  lower.  He  likewise  judges  most  accu- 
rately of  what  arc  called  extremes  on  tlie  violin ; 
which  seems  to  he  etiU  more  astonishing,  as  the 
child  has  scarcely  heard  any  other  instrument 
than  the  organ,  which  is  del'cctire  in  the  qtuuter 
tones.  In  othtv  words,  it  seems  to  prove  that 
Crotch's  ear  is  so  very  exquisite  as  to  distinguiffh 
quarter  tone^ ;  whilst  the  notes  of  tho  oi^u  are 
only  subdivided  into  half  toues,  all  of  which  are, 
to  ft  certain  degree,  imperfect ;  and  the  ability  of 
the  tuner  Is  sho^vn  by  distributing  this  defect  as 
equally  as  possible  amongst  them  all.  Surely, 
therefore,  this  great  rclinemcnt  maybe  pronounced 
to  have  been  almost  innate  in  the  child;  for 
though,  iMsrhaps,  he  might  liave  heard  a  Norwich 
fiddler,  yet  it  in  highly  improbable  that  such  per- 
formers should  have  stopped  with  this  great 
precL^ion. 

"  Dr.  Uumcy  indeed  mentions,  that  Crotch  wai 
pre:!ieiit  at  a  concert  m  London  whero  Pacchicrotti 
sang ;  and  where,  uudoubtedly,  there  might  bo 
some  able  musicians. 

"  I  once  happened  to  be  present  when  ho  was 
playing  a  well-known  nir  called  the  '  Mimist  tie  la 
Cour,'  in  the  greater  third  and  key  of  A,  which 
ho  oftiarwards  repeated  in  that  of  B.  Observing 
this  readiness  in  the  child  to  transpose,  I  desired 
him  to  try  it  in  U,  which  he  not  only  complied 
with,  but  proceeded  regularly  through  the  whole 
ootavc ;  whilst  ho  sometimes  looked  back  with 
sreat  axchness  upon  me,  inquiring  whether  I 
knew  in  what  key  he  was  playing ;  and  having 


annwered  hira  once  or  twice  wrong  on  purpose, 
he  triumphed  much  in  .setting  mo  right.  I  must 
acknowledge,  also,  that  at  last  he  really  puzzled 
me,  fhr  he  concluded  in  the  key  of  F  sharp, 
which  is  never  used  by  English  composers,  and 
which  I  was  not  able  to  name  on  hist  word  of 
command,  not  havuig  attciidod  to  the  lost  note  of 
his  bass. 

"  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  left  the  room  after 
this  in  great  astonishment ;  and  it  then  occurred 
to  mo  UiBt  it  might  be  right  to  make  an  experi- 
ment, whether  he  would  he  ejniaUy  ready  to 
transpose  in  the  minor  tliird,  in  which,  probably, 
the  child  had  never  heard  any  compo»>ition  what- 
soever, it  being  so  seldom  used  at  tliat  time. 

"  1  accortUngly  communicated  what  1  had  been 
witness  of  to  Master  Wesley,  desiring  that  he 
would  write  down  a  simple  melody  of  a  few  bars 
in  the  minor  Uiird ;  which  he  immediately  com- 
plied with,  and  went  with  me  to  little  Crotch,  in 
order  to  tasUt  in  the  experiment. 

"  I  was  in  great  hopes  that  the  child  would 
catch  this  little  air,  after  Maxtor  A\'osk'y  had  re- 
peated it  five  or  six  times ;  but  iu  this  I  was  dis- 
appointed, for  little  Crotch  happened  not  to  bo 
in  a  humor  for  music,  though  we  cndea^'ored 
much  to  coax  Mm  to  the  organ.  Having  obrjcrved, 
however,  that  ho  would  sometiinet  play  Irom 
pique,  when  entreaties  had  no  effect,  I  desired 
Master  Wesley  to  give  the  treble  only,  ond  told 
Crotch  that  he  could  not  add  the  bas^  to  it :  on 
this,  the  urchin  sat  down  by  Master  Wesley,  ac- 
companying with  the  proper  bnss  thit  same  tune, 
transposed  in  the  minor  third  through  the  whole 
octave. 

"  When  he  had  finished,  Master  Wenley  had  a 
curiosity  to  try  him  in  trHiispoaing  through  the 
octave  in  the  major  third,  which  Crotch  iin>tantiy 
did,  and  in  a  manner  too  peculiar  not  to  be  fiilly 
stated. 

"  The  tune  fixed  upon,  in  trying  this  experi- 
ment a  second  time,  was,  as  before,  the  *  Minuet  de 
la  Covr ; '  but  Crotch,  conceiving  at  once  what 
Master  Wcdey  wished  to  be  a  witness  o^  only 
played  throe  or  four  ban  of  the  first  port,  and 
then  instantly  changed  the  key  throughout  tho 
octave. 

"  Tlie  child  both  looks  and  is  very  intelligent 
in  other  matters  which  do  not  relate  to  music,  and 
draws  in  a  bold,  masterly  way  with  chalk  on  the 
floor. 

"  One  of  his  moat  favorite  objects  to  represent 
is  if  violin,  which  he  forms  iustantancously  with, 
a  few  strokes.  I  need  scarcely  mention  the  diffi- 
culty of  reversing  the  two  sides  and  S'a,  which 
must  bo  very  obvious  to  penmen  as  well  as 
painters.  The  boy  likewise  succeeds  very  well  in 
the  hasty  outline  of  a  ship." 

From  tlie  foregoing  extract  it  will  clearly  ap- 
pear that  young  Crotch  was  a  most  extraordina- 
ry instance  of  precocity  of  mu^eal  genius :  ho 
seems,  indeed,  "  by  the  help  of  nature  alone,  to 
bavo  instantly,  as  it  were,  understood  those  dis- 
tinctioiL!!,  which  are  accessible  to  common  cars 
and  common  talents  only  by  a  long  course  of 
study."  His  extraordinary  natural  powers  were, 
however,  ui  tho  opinion  of  many,  checked  by  the 
severity  of  his  subsequent  musical  studies ;  his 
talent  being  chiefly  trained  under  some  celebrated 
masters  of  the  old  school  of  English  music  at  the 
universities,  to  the  minute  prafoction  of  sbdot 
countoipmnt.   At  the  ago  of  twenty-two  he  wu 
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appointed  profeisor  of  music  in  the  tTniTcrsity 
of  Oxibrd,  which  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  music  ;  Hince  which  period  he  has  held 
the  hiahfttt  xank  in  Kneland  as  a  profound  theo- 
rist. He  was  attmrar^  pFofcsoor  in  the  Itoyal 
Academy  of  Munic.  Ilia  l>eat  work  ia  the  orato- 
rio of  "  PaleMtiiio."  He  haa  publiahod  motets, 
glees  an  ode  for  five  voices,  soiigs,  three  vol- 
umes of  "  SpocimcuH  of  the  various  Kiiidi<  of 
Music  of  all  NatiouB,"  much  piano  music,  &c. 
For  iicmal  years  he  road  puUic  lectured  upon 
mu-sic  ill  London  and  at  Oxford,  the  substance  of 
which  ho  publinhed  in  1831.  Besides  bis  "  Fales- 
tuie,"  the  least  feeble  of  his  compositions  are 
Three  Concertos  for  the  Oi^an ;  a  Sonata  for  the 
Piano,  in  E  flat ;  ten  Anthems  for  four  voices  ;  a 
Fugue  for  the  Organ  on  a  subject  by  Muf!at,  &c. 
OnMch  has  arranged  ft>r  Uie  piano  a  great  part  of 
Ilandel's  oistozios  and  operas;  the  sj-mphouieH, 
overtare^,  and  quatuors  of  Uaydu,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven ;  concertos  of  Coreth,  Geminiani,  &c. 
He  has  abio  published  6ct«:«1  treatises  on  harmo- 
ny and  compouitioa. 

CROTCHET.  The  third  principal  note  used 
in  music.  It  is  equal  in  duration  to  half  a  min- 
im, or  a  fourth  of  the  somibteve,  thus  :  — 


In  the  above  example,  all  the  notes  are  crotch- 
ets, the  stem  of  which  may  turn  cither  up  or 
down,  according  to  its  situation  upon  the  st^. 

CROUCH,  F.  NICnOLLS,  a  popular  English 
composer,  author  of  the  song  "  Kathleen  &Iavour- 
ucen,"  was  engaged  as  violon  cellist  in  the  King's 
Theatre,  London,  in  1817.  He  came  to  America, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  in  one  of 
the  Italian  Opera  tioupcs,  about  the  year  1848. 
He  has  unce  been  established  as  a  successful 
teacher  in  Portland,  Ue.,  where  he  is  at  th.o  head 
of  several  musical  eociotios,  and  active  in  the  get- 
ting up  of  classical  performances,  such  as  orato- 
noot  madrigalsi  and  chamber  music. 

CBOtrCH,  MRS.,  a  celebrated  actress  and  sing- 
er at  Drury  Lane  llicatrc,  was  bom  in  1763,  and 
fint  appeared  on  tho  ste^c  in  1780-  She  had  a 
remarkably  sweet  voice,  and  a  naXce,  afTocting 
Btylc  of  singing ;  this,  added  to  extroorduiory 
personal  charms,  mado  her  a  ^eat  fitvorite  of  the 
public  for  many  years.  She  died  at  Brighton'in 
ISOS. 

CROWXE.  An  old  English  instnuncnt,  called 
by  the  French  chrotia.  Some  writers  say  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  flute ;  according  to  othcrB  it  resem- 
bled the  ancient  crotiUam. 

CRUCIATI,  MATJRIZIO,  an  Italian  composer 
of  sacred  music  at  Bologna,  about  tho  year  16G0. 
One  of  hifl  wrakfl  is  cntitlol  •<  S;H»ro,"*an  wsto- 
xio>  pvUiihed  at  Bologna  in  1667. 

CRUCIFXXUS.  (L.)  A  part  of  the  Credo  in 
the  mass. 

CRUGER,  JOHANX,  chapel-master  of  the 
Church  of  Sl  NichoUs,  at  Berlin,  was  bom  in 
1602.  He  VBs  tho  author  of  <*  S^n^mM  Mtaiea" 
and  nreral  other  muiieal  works,  pnbltshed  in 
Oermanj  between  tiieyean  1622  and  1661.  His 
eoUsetkm  of  Lothann  hyiniiB,  entitled  "  Ftaxu 


PietaiU"  went  through  thirty  editions,  up  to  the 
year  1701. 

CRVPEZIA.  (GrO  The  wooden  clog  used  by 
the  ancient  musicians  in  beating  time. 

CRUSELL,  BERXILVRD.  A  German  per- 
former on  the  clarinet,  and  compofler  for  h's  in- 
strument, towards  tho  close  of  the  last  ccnltuy. 
Among  hie  more  favorite  works  are,  "  Couuer- 
tante  for  Clarinet,  Horn,  and  Bassoon,  with 
Accompaniment  of  Grand  Orchestra,"  Op.  3. 
"  Sv-mph.  Coikceitfiutc  for  Flute,  Clarinet,  and 
Bass  jiriucipal,  with  two  Violins,  Alto,  and  Baus, 
two  Hautboys,  two  Horns,"  Op.  22. 

CRUnr,  or  CROWTTI.  An  old  "SVclsh  instru- 
ment, somewhat  resembling  the  violin.  It  has 
six  stringR,  supported  by  a  bridge  standing  in  an 
oblique  direction  with  respect  to  the  stringfi,  and 
Id  played  on  with  a  bow.  Of  the  strings,  whleh 
arc  six  in  number,  the  ftrst  four  arc  conducted 
from  the  tailpiece  down  the  fingerboard ;  but  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  about  an  inch  longer, 
branch  from  them  ktcraUy,  and  range  about  the 
distance  of  on  inch  from  the  nock. 

CUDMORE,  RICn^VRD,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1787,  at  Chichester,  in  Sussex.  Hit  first  master 
was  James  Forgett,  a  native  and  organist  of  that 
city.  Cudmore  performed  a  solo  on  the  violin  In 
public  when  only  nine  ymxa  ot  age ;  at  ten,  bo 
was  taught  by  Rciuagle,  in  Oxford;  at  eleven,  ho 
played  a  concerto  at  Chichester  (composed  by 
himself )  in  public,  and  was  then  introduced  to 
the  celebrated  Salomon,  under  whose  inatructions 
he  remained  about  two  years,  ^^^en  twelve 
years  of  age,  Cudmore  led  tho  bond  at  tho  the- 
atre in  Chichester ;  also  played  a  concerto  for  the 
celebrated  comic  actor  Suett,  at  his  benefit ;  in 
the  same  year  he  performed  among  the pmno  vi- 
olins at  the  Italian  Opera,  in  I>indon.  Cudmore 
next  rc:4(led,  during  nine  years,  in  Chichet^tcr ; 
in  the  course  of  which  time  bo  played  at  Oxford 
two  concertos  on  the  violin,  when  Morelli  and 
Mrs.  Mountain  were  engaged.  He  removed  nub- 
scquently  to  London,  became  n  pupil  of  Woelfl 
on  the  piano-forte,  played  a  concerto  at  Salo- 
mon's concert  on  the  piano-forte,  also  one  at 
Madame  Catalanl's  concert.  Ho  likewise  per- 
fomicd  in  public  a  concerto  of  his  o%\~n  composi- 
tion on  the  piauo-fbrtc,  and  aLw  one  of  his  own 
on  the  violin.  Ho  then  became  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonio  Conceits.  Wo  cannot  adduce  a 
more  gcnuino  instance  of  Cudmoro's  musical 
alnlity  than  the  following  anecdote.  On  one  oc- 
ca.'^ion  a  performance  took  place  at  Rowland 
Ilill'a  chajiel  in  London,  for  which  Salomon  had 
rehearsed  -n-ith  Dr.  Crotch  and  Jacobs  ;  Salomon, 
bdng,  however,  suddenly  subprnaod  on  a'  trial, 
sent  to  Cudmore  to  become  his  substitute  at  the 
chapel,  when  ho  performed  tho  music  at  tight,  be- 
fore two  or  three  thousand  persons.  As  another 
instance  of  Cudmoro's  skill  In  playing  d  livre  on- 
tert,  ho  u  remembered  to  havo  performed  at  sight, 
in  a  party  given  by  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  a  difficult 
manuscript  concerto  which  was  brought  there  by 
a  professional  man.  Cudmoto  once  executed 
three  aoloa  the  some  evening,  at  a  public  concert  at 
Manchester.  At  Liverpool  he  performed  a  con- 
certo on  the  violin  by  Kode,  one  on  the  piano  by 
Kalkbnnmor,  and  one  by  Corvotto  on  the  violon- 
cello. 

CULANT,  LE  MARQUIS  DE,  a  IVenoh  ama- 
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tour  musician,  wrote  a  trnet,  entitled  "  Nouveaux 
Principea  de  Miaigti/f,"  Paris,  ITSo. 

CUM  CAXTU,  or  CUM  DESCANTII.  (L.) 
■\Vith  melody.  Au  old  phrase  of  the  Komish 
church,  applied  to  those  fci^tivaLi  the  celebration 
of  whiijh  chictiy  coiibistcd  of  suigiiig. 

CUM  SANCTO  SPIRITU.  (I^)  A  part  of 
the  Gloria.    Sec  Mass. 

CUMMIXS,  CIIARI.es,  violinist,  pianist,  and 
composer,  wan  bom  at  York  in  178o.  His  fiithcr 
•waa  the  lloHciuB  of  that  thcntrical  circuit  for  near- 
ly forty-tour  yeiirB,  and  coiameticed  his  proBpw- 
oufl  paiecr  under  tlie  managcraent  of  the  ect-cn- 
tric  Tatb  M'ilkiuuon.  IIo  closed  a  valuable  liio  in 
the  actual  performance  of  hia  public  duty,  dying 
on  tlio  stage  at  I^ceds  while  reprc»outing  the  part 
of  Dumout,  in  the  tragedy  of  <*  Jane  Shore,"  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1818. 

Charles  Cummiuti,  in  tho  course  of  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation, received  IcKSons  i»  the  theory  of  mu^ic 
from  Dr.  Miller,  of  Uoncastcr,  and,  preferring  the 
science  lor  his  profession,  became  succe^uively 
leader  of  the  theatrical  bdndit  at  Lancaster  and 
I£xeter,  till  engaged  at  Bath,  at  the  express  in- 
stance of  Ids  &cnd  Mr.  Lodcr,  as  director  of  the 
chorufcn  in  that  and  the  Briatol  theatre.  He  was 
since  e:itablishod  at  Brinttd  and  Clifton  as  a  teach- 
er  of  tho  piauo-forte,  singing,  and  thorough-bass. 
He  was  the  composer  of  much  local  and  iucidcntal 
music,  a  small  port  only  of  which  has  been  pub- 
ILihed. 

His  attainments  in  languages,  and  facility  in  lit- 
enry  composition,  rendered  Cummins  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  the  orchestra,  in  tho  writing  and  ar- 
rnngemeut  of  English  word-J  for  several  ijLgcoh  of 
celebrity,  for  the  U!!e  of  Signor  llauzKini's  con- 
certs and  the  Uath  Philharmonic  Society',  (of  tlto 
latter  of  which  ho  was  a  director,)  particularly  the 
■•  Storm  Chorus"  of  Haydn,  two  of  Mosait's  mo- 
tets, (Nob.  1  and  2,)  sundry  extracts  from  hia 
"  Kcquiem,"  and  Cnerubini's  "Monody  on  the 
Dentil  of  Hnydn,"  besides  the  adaptation  of  many 
aongs  from  foreign  opcrns  for  the  English  stage. 

lie  was  a  frequent  ivritcr  iu  publications  em- 
Imicing  musical  criti(»dm,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, during  the  existence  of  a  Bath  gallery-  of 
pauitings,  as  a  connoisseur  possessing  no  mean 
powers  of  pictorial  discrimination.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  pamphlet  in  controversy  with  ilr.  I^- 
gicr,  the  propagator  of  a  new  system  of  musical 
tuition ;  which  was,  by  virtue  of  Cummin.s'8  dis- 
sertation upon  its  merits,  utterly  excluded  from 
Bath  and  the  west  of  England  generally.  He  re- 
ceived notices  of  his  literary  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  music  from  the  most  eminent  bidividuals  in 
the  profession,  and  was  awarded  a  epleudid  token 
of  the  collective  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of 
the  unprecedented  concourse  of  talent  at  the 
grand  musical  festival  held  in  the  cathedral  of 
York  ui  the  autumn  of  1823. 

Cummins  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  a  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  society  in  Bristol,  named 
Tho  Inquirers,  to  which  he  delivered  occaf^ional 
lectures  on  music.  Cumminn  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being,  in  conversation,  a  wit,  whoac 
flashes  excite  warmth  in  his  hearers  without 
scorching  or  implacably  degrading  their  personal 
object  i  and  he  was  a  not  less  forcible  than  lively 
extemporaneous  orator.  Cummins  commenced 
the  seaaou  of  1833-1  aa  loader  and  musical  con- 
ductor of  the  Bristol  Thoatro  KoyaL 


CUPIS,  J.  B.  lejetiM.  Aviolinist  at  Paris,  and 
pupil  of  Bcrtaud.  He  composed  a  concerto,  well 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  Le  SoMi  da  tht~ 
pu."  He  flourished  ton'azds  the  middle  of  the 
^st  century. 

CtTRSCHMAN,  CHAKLES  FRIEDERICH, 
vas  bom  in  Berlin,  June  21,  1805.    He  was 

distingULshod  in  his  boyhood  for  possessing  an 
unusually  beautiful  soprano  voice,  upon  which 
a  degree  of  culture  was  bestowed  verj-  unusunl 
amongHt  boys.  Ho  frctiuently  undertook  to  sing 
the  solo  part  at  public  school  feasts  and  otli<^ 
mniiiical  pcrfbrmancesi  aettouishing  his  audience 
with  Arie  di  Bravura,  such  as  that  in  Graun's 
"  Der  TodJeau."  His  £auicr,  who  was  ft  merchant 
in  Berlin,  had,  however,  no  intention  of  bringing 
up  his  son  to  tho  profession  of  music,  and  tho 
principal  pursuit  of  the  young  Cimichnian  for 
several  years  was  the  study  of  jurispmdcncc ; 
but  his  iove  for  music  became  so  paramount  as  to 
decide  him  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to  its  study. 
In  purt4uit  of  this  rosolution,  he  rejmired  to  Cassel, 
where  he  studied  tho  theory  of  music  and  com- 
position during  four  years,  under  Spohr  and 
Ilauptmann.  It  waa  during  thejC  days  of  study 
at  Casscl  Aat  Curschman  compotied  sevcr^ 
works ;  and  of  these  a  short  opera,  uamod  "  Ab- 
did  and  Eiinnich,  or,  the  Two  Dead  Men,"  and  a 
sacred  piece,  were  ])erformed  in  public,  and  re- 
ceived great  applau:'C.  In  1829  Curschman  re- 
turned to  Berlui,  in  which  city  he  constantly  re- 
sided, with  the  exception  of  occasional  short 
tours  through  Germany,  France,  aud  Italy.  He 
became  favorably  known  to  the  public  as  tho 
comiJOHcr  of  scA'cral  elegant  songs,  the  popularity 
of  which  was  much  increa:?cd  by  his  ta.'^tcful 
manner  of  suiging  them.  He  seems  to  have  beeu 
extremely  fastidious  in  the  selection  of  if  hat 
compositions  he  would  give  to  the  public ;  and 
his  printed  woBcs,  duruig  several  years,  wore 
contincd  to  about  nine  books  of  songs.  Tlie 
conscqucneo  is,  that  they  are  almost  all  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  arc  vivid  musical  il]n.itrat)0]is 
of  his  judiciouply-choson  poctrj'.  Death  put  an 
early  period  to  his  promising  career,  in  the  year 
IS-il.  Several  compositions  of  Curschman  have 
iMJCorae  favorites  with  the  English  public,  who 
were  first  attracted  to  hia  music  by  tho  two 
charming  trios,  "  Ti  Preffo,  o  Madre  Pia,"  and 
*■  L'Adt/io,"  first  introduced  by  Miss  Massou,  who 
had  tlicm  from  tho  composer,  and  for  whom  they 
were  first  printed.  Several  of  his  songs  have 
recently  become  favorites  in  t6u  country. 

CUBTZ.  BEUXARDOXE.  A  bofib  aiiiger  at 
Vienna  in  1751.  For  an  anecdote  respecting 
him,  see  tho  luography  of  IlAviur. 

CURVE.  Applied  to  the  dnr  and  a  part  of 
the  hold. 

CUTLER,  WILUAM  HENRY,  Mue.  Bae. 
Oxon.,  was  bom  in  the  year  1792,  of  respectable 
parents,  in  the  city  of  London.  Shortly  after  the 
birth  of  this  their  second  child,  the  father  ob- 
tained a  spinet  at  a  sort  of  lottery  swccpbtake,  and 
after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  would  tro- 
quentlv  strum  to  his  two  little  boys  on  this  instru- 
ment. He  had  th«i,  however,  very  little  knowledge 
of  music,  but  poseessinK  indniitry  and  perse vor- 
ancc,  overcame  every  dimculty  in  the  science,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  superintend  his  second  ton 
through  all  hia  subsequeut  (xertiouB  iu  praotioe. 
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A  Mend  r^tee  that  one  time  when  he  entered 
the  father'a  parlor,  he  saw  him  Tv-ith  thia  Uttle 
boy  on  his  lap,  teaching  him  his  notes ;  at  an- 
other time,  the  same  friend  has  seen  tether  and 
■on  on  the  carpet  plnjang  with  pieces  of  card,  on 
which  the  notes  of  music,  and  their  names  and 
lineci,  ftc.,  appeared,  corresponding  with  'papers 
pasted  on  the  kers  of  tho  spinet.  At  that  time 
the  child  could  not  have  boon  much  above  two 
Tears  of  age,  certainly  not  three  years  old.  His 
kther,  conceiving  that  the  hoy  had  a  taste  for 
moMC,  next  engaged  a  master  to  teach  him  the 
Tiolin,  when  he  improved  so  rapidly  as  to  play  a 
concerto  of  Jamowich  before  he  was  flvo  years 
old.  Ho  performed  on  the  little  Amati  violin, 
which  was  once  Dr.  Crotch's.  Still,  however,  the 
spinet  api>carod  to  be  the  child's  favorite,  and  J. 
il.  little  WAS  for  some  time  his  instructor  on  that 
instrument^  which  was  at  Imglh  changed  for  a 
piano-ftote,  6.  E.  Griffin  being  engaged  oa  the 
twy's  mRKter.  About  the  year  1709,  tho  child 
bad  lessons  in  Ringing  and  thorough  bass  from 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  expressed  his  approbation  of  his 
talent  by  repeated  giila  of  small  fiilvcr  twopenny 
and  threepenny  pieces.  Shortly  after  this,  ho 
played  a  concerto  of  Yiotti  on  the  piano-forte,  at 
the  Haymaxket  Theatre,  for  tho  Choral  Fund 
Concert,  and  received  universal  applause;  he 
played  concertos,  &c.,  several  times  since  for  the 
same  fund.  He  sang  also  at  the  oratorios  under 
Pr.  Arnold.  In  1801,  when  Dr.  Busby  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  of  music,  young  Cutler  went  to 
Cambridge  to  sing  the  principal  airs  iu  that  ex- 
ercise ;  and  under  thia  gentleman  ho  would  hare 
been  placed,  hat  his  lather  objected  to  his  bdng 
other  than  a  concert  siugcr,  while  tho  doctor 
wished  hiia  to  bo  brought  out  in  theatrical  per- 
formances. Ill  1803  he  was  placed  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Paul's.  He  sang  olao  ut  Harrison's  Con- 
ccTts,  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Mohic,  tho  Glee 
Club,  (generally,)  'Wykhomixts,  &e,,  &c.,  and  pri- 
vatc- concerts.  Previously  to  thi-*,  ho  had  also 
iq>pcHre<I  before  the  public  as  a  coinpn;icr,  his  first 
publication  being  a  march  for  tlio  full  bnjid  of 
the  ftixth  regipiont  of  Iloyal  London  Volunteers, 
in  tho  rifle  company  of  which  regiment  his  lather 
■wns  an  ofKccr.  Soon  after  this,  he  sang  in  the 
solemn  scrriecs,  dirge,  &c.,  of  three  of  the  grcat- 
estt  men  of  the  day,  being  summoned  to  attend 
the  funerals  of  Lord  Nelson  am\  Mci^srs.  I'itt  and 
Fox.  After  leaving  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's,  ho 
was  plftcotl  under  the  iiistruction  of  tho  late  W. 
Ilnssell,  Mus.  Rac.  Oxon.,  for  the  theorj*  of  rau- 
NC,  and  was,  in  1818,  elected  organist  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopagate;  he  also  taught  in  sevmal 
ini^-ato  fiunilics.  In  Uie  year  1812  ho  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  highly  complimented 
by  letter  from  the  professor  of  Uiat  univentity. 
In  1818,  when  Irfigier  wcQt  to  England  from 
Dublin,  "\V,  II,  Cutler,  influenced  by  Kalkbrcn- 
Iter's  advertisement,  applied  to  Logier,  and  paid 
one  hundred  guineas  to  leani  his  system.  He 
then  opened  an  academy  on  the  Iit^ierian  plan  ; 
but,  after  between  two  and  three  years'  trial, 
fiudtttg  it  not  advantageous  to  keep  up  the  requi- 
site cstabluhment,  he  relinquished  that  house, 
.tliough  continuing  to  teach  the  theory  of  music 
according  to  Logier's  system.  In  1H21  Cutler 
was  engaged  to  sing  at  tho  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  under  tho  direction  of  Sir  Gcor^  Smart ; 
bnt  want  of  nerve  prevented  his  giving  full 
power  to  his  Toicc,  and  determined  hhu  to  ndiu- 


quish  altogether  siuging  in  public.  In  1823,  a 
part  of  the  exercise  lor  his  bachelor's  degree  was 
performed  at  the  oratorios  under  the  direction  of 
Bochsa.  Ho  resigned  the  situation  of  organist  of 
St.  Helen's,  and  was  appointed  organist  of  Que- 
bec Chapel,  Portman  Squsre,  for  wliich  chapel 
he  wrote  a  "  Te  Deum,"  and  "Jubilate,"  and  a 
"  Four  Part  Anthem  for  Chri-tmas  Day."  We 
should  not  omit  mentioning  that,  among  other 
advantages,  in  the  course  of  Cutler's  mu:iical  ed- 
ucation, he  was  fortunate  enoi^h  oecfc-^tonally  to 
be  ihTored  with  the  Counsel  of  Clementi,  both  on 
hLi  compositiona  and  performances  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

CUVELtlEB,  J.  G.  A  French  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  iu  1770.  He  composed  Geverol  op- 
erettas and  songs. 

CL'ZZO^X   See  Sakdoki. 

CYMBAL,  or  CYMBALUM.  An  inetrumcnt 
of  antiquity,  similar  to  the  tympanum  of  the 
drum.  The  cymbals  were  round,  and  miido  of 
brass,  like  our  kettle  drums,  but  are  generally 
thought  to  hove  been  smaller.  The  Jews  had 
their  cymbals,  or  instruments  which  translators 
render  by  that  name.  Ovid  gives  cymbals  tho 
epithet  ffenialia,  because  they  were  used  at  wed- 
dings. Cymhalff,  tambonrines,  triangles,  and 
drums  are  instruments  principally  xised  for  keep- 
ing time.  Precise  rules  for  pcrlbrmnnce  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  given,  as  almost  every 
performer  haa  a  favorite  method  peculiar  to  him- 
self. We  will  therefore  only  ob<iori'e,  that  tlie 
indiscriminate  use  which  is  too  often  made  of 
these  instruments,  without  the  least  re^rd  to  the 
ehoiacter  of  the  music,  is  to  be  entirely  con- 
demned. ITiey  should  be  intrusted  oidy  to  per- 
sons of  good  taste,  whose  judgmout  will  direct 
them  when  to  give  the  forte  and  piano,  and  when 
to  be  silent,  and  iu  other  respects  so  to  vary  as 
to  &Tor  the  general  design  of  tho  music. 

The  cymbsl  is  an  in&trument  whose  origin  is 
very  ancient,  and  on  aceount  of  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  its  coustructioR,  it  was  probably  in  uso 
some  time  before  the  tambourino.  The  ancient 
cymbals  were  made  of  sonorous  brass,  or  copper, 
and  were  of  a  diversity  of  forms.  Tlie  ditferences 
consisted  in  the  nxe,  tho  depth  or  shallowness 
of  the  bowl,  the  presence  or  alwenco  of  the  rim, 
and  tfie  form  of  the  handle  by  which  the  player 
held  the  instrument.  'ni(':'e  various  forms  were 
a  more  matter  of  fancy.  The  kinds  which  dif- 
fered tho  moKt  matprinlly  from  thoKc  now  m  ui^c 
were  those  in  which  tlie  rim  wait  absent,  and  tho 
convexity  of  the  bowl  terminated  in  an  elevation 
which  fumislipd  tho  ^la>'er  with  a  handle. 
Others  were  furnished  with  handles  on  the  sides, 
and  others  with  handles  in  the  same  position  as 
ours,  ivith  the  addition  of  cords  or  ribbons  to 
join  them.  C^j-mbals  were  much  employed  iu  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  the  heathen,  and  i)articuiarly 
in  the  sci^'ices  of  Cybcle  and  Bacchus. 

CYPRLVNUS.  A  composer  of  madrigals  iu 
tho  sixteenth  centur}*.  He  and  Orlando  were 
the  first  two  who  hazarded  what  are  now  called 
chromatic  pabsagcs. 

CZAIITII,  GEORGF..  bom  in  Bohemia  in 
1708,  was  an  eminent  violbiuit,  attached  to  tho 
court  of  Berlin,  and  subsequently  of  Mauhcim, 
where  ho  died  in  1771.  He  publii<ihod  six  solos 
for  the  -violin  and  flute. 
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CZERNY,  GASPARD,  born  m  BohcmM,  waA  '  as  were  beinf;  prepared  for  publication,  all  of 
an  oxrcUont  porfonner  on  the  English  hom.  |  which  afforded  him  much  practice,  and  imparted 


He  resided  in  hu  youth  in  Prague,  and  aftcro-aFdH 
at  Petersburg,  and  Frieburp;,  at  the  Brisgau,  at 
vhicb  latter  place  he  engaged  hiiuiielt',  in  178C, 
in  the  nm^icc  of  the  IMnccsH  of  Baden,  lie  has 
published  at  Vienna  some  music  for  military  bonds. 

CZERNY,  CAIM^  the  highly-giftcd  author 
and  compo(<er,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  on  the  2  Int  ol' 
February,  1791.  His  parents  came  from  l{ohe> 
mia,  and  bin  lather,  wno  had  formerly  been  in 
the  imperial  military  Bcr%'ice  of  Austria,  settled 
in  Vienna,  in  1785,  aa  a  toncbcr  of  the  piano- 
forte. Like  many  others  who  have  highly  distin- 
guishod  tliemeclve:*,  Cxcmy  di^^playcd  in  his  ear- 
liest in&iicy  a  great  natural  diH])osition  for  music ; 
ami  as  liis  father  at  that  time  very  diligently' 
practiced  the  works  of  Bach,  Mozart,  (.leincnti, 
and  was  frciiueutly  visited  by  tho  piano- forte 
player.',  then  re-ident  at  Vienna,  Oii  Kozeluch, 
Oeiinck,  Wauhall,  and  others,  tho  youth  had 
constantly  the  advantage  of  heariug  good  mutde, 
and  hence  his  Hcnsilnlity  for  the  art  was  speedily 
maiiilested.  'lliis  circumstance,  doubtless,  in- 
ducol  his  lather,  who  poBsewed  no  independent 
fortune,  to  devote  his  earnest  attention  to  educate 
him  for  the  prorcBsinn ;  so  that,  even  in  his  eighth 
year,  younj;  Carl  performed  the  cnmpositiona  of 
Mozart,  Clementi,  Kozeluch,  OeUnek,  &c.,  -with 
much  duality.  About  this  period  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  appeared,  end  Czeniy  became  so 
enamoured  with  them  as  to  prefer  tlieoi  to  all  oth- 
ers, lie  tberct'ore  studied  them  with  peculiar  as- 
sidnity,  and  when  about  ten  yearn  old  (in  1801) 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  intrtduced  to  their  re- 
nowned author,  who  was  then  in  the  prime  of 
lite  and  had  created  the  greatest  sensation  as  a  pi- 
ano-iorte  player  by  the  production  of  eliccta  and 
difticulttot  which  were  previously  unknown.  He 
pliiyed  to  Beethoven  some  of  the  great  masters' 
newest  cumpo.sitioits,  snd  made  such  a  favorable 
impicsaion  on  l>im  that  Beethoven  at  once  volunta- 
rily offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil,  Tho  intimacy 
]Jius  formed  gradually  ripened  into  lihe  most  por- 
foct  friendship,  which  was  maintained  unbroken 
throughout  the  too  short  liie  of  this  the  greatest 
musical  genius  of  this  century.  Among  the 
many  proofs  of  high  regard  which  Beethoven  cn- 
tcrtoiued  of  Czeniy,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  Ba  a 
tact  not  gcnerslly  known,  that  he  selected  him 
as  the  muhical  iustructor  lor  bis  adopted  nephew, 
(CnrI  Beetliovcu,)  who,  attcr^vards,  ahu!  most 
dcciily  imbittcrcd  his  uncle's  days,  notwithfitand- 
iiig  tlie  unbounded  kindness  Which  was  ever  ex- 
tended towards  him.  But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  Under  Beethoven's  guid- 
ance Czcmy  studied,  first  the  Clavier  School,  and 
the  works  of  Emanud  Bach,  aud  then  all  the 
compositious  which  Beethoven  himi^clf  had  vrnt- 
tes  and  published  in  tho  course  of  tlie  year.  He 
had  also  to  arrange  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  proo&  of  such  of  tiiiem 


an  accurate  knowledge  of  tho  spirit  of  those  fine 
compositions.  Ah  the  elder  Czi'rny  could  with 
difficulty  support  himself  by  teaching,  Carl, 
though  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  (in  ISOo.) 
ahio  commenced  giving  lessons ;  and  soon  obtain- 
ing some  talented  pupils,  he  became  so  celebrated 
an  a  teacher,  that,  in  a  short  time,  every  hour  in^ 
the  day  was  occupied.  In  the  year  1810,  de- 
menti resided  in  Vienna,  and  Czemy  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  a  noble  hoiLsc  where  he 
gave  instruction,  at  which  Czemy  van  nearly 
always  present.  'ITiis  was  particularly  adi-an- 
tageous  to  him,  as  ho  thereby  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  Clcmcnti's  cla-saical  method,  and  formed 
his  own  upon  it.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  favorite  and  highly-eitecincd  teachers  in 
Vienna,  and  gave  daily  from  ten  to  twelve  hours' 
instruction,  chiefly  in  the  nnble^tt  and  be;it  lami- 
lios.  To  this  occupation  he  devoted  himself  for 
thirty  years  from  1805  to  1835;  and  among 
his  numnvuB  pupile  who  have  become  known  to 
the  pu'iiUc  are  Madonoiaelle  Belleville,  I'iszc, 
Dohler,  and  others.  Among  amateurs,  too,  of 
high  rank,  he  has  had  many  pupils  who  might 
well  have  passed  for  professors.  I'he  disposition 
which  Czemy  manil'ested  for  composition  during 
his  youth  was  fully  equal  to  that  which  he 
showed  for  piano-forte  playing;  and  he  almost 
daily  noted  down  idca'4,  themes,  &c.,  for  all  kinda 
of  musical  pieces.  His  father  caused  him  to 
study  diligently  the  works  of  Kimbei^er,  Al< 
breuhtsberger,  and  others,  so  that  he  soon  ac- 
quired all  the  requisite  theoretical  knowledge ; 
and  Beethoven  thoroughly  exercised  him  in  scor- 
ing and  the  art  of  instrumentation.  But  as  les- 
son-giving occupied  his  whole  time,  Czerny,  for 
a  long  while,  had  no  thought  of  publishing  any 
work.  At  length,  however,  in  the  twenty-sev- 
enth year  of  hia  age,  his  Op.  1  appeared,  (Vara. 
Concertantes  for  Piano-forte  and  Violui,)  which 
met  with  such  an  unusually  favorable  reception 
that  ho  was  afterwords  completely  overwhdmed 
with  orders,  both  from  the  music  publishers  of 
Genoany  aikd  those  of  other  countries.  Hence 
he  waa  obliged  to  devote  his  leisure  hour-*  in  the 
evening  to  composition ;  and  feehng  at  all  times 
in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  it,  he  has  pro- 
duced, up  to  1818,  about  eight  hundred  original 
comp&iitionK,  exclusive  of  many  great  composi- 
tioiiB  in  manuscript,  and  independent  of  numer- 
ous arrangements  of  Alanscs,  S>'mphonie;^  Over- 
tures, Operas,  itc,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
ha.'j  also  published  "  Ten  Lcttci'^  addres:ied  to  a 
young  I.ady,  on  the  Art  of  playing  the  Piano- 
Ibrte ; "  "  Letters  on  Thorough  Ha:*s,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  the  higher  Branches  of  mu.->Lcal  Execu- 
tion and  Kxprewion ; "  "Thirty-two  new  K.xcrcL-.os 
on  Uormony  and  Thorough  Bass : "  "  School  of 
Practical  Composition,  or  I'omplcte  Treaties  on 
tho  Composition  of  all  Kiuds  of  Music,  both  in- 
Btnimontal  and  vocaL" 
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D.  The  nomiiul  of  the  second  aote  in  the 
aatural  diatonic  scale  of  to  vluch  Ouido  Axe- 
tiniu  applied  the  monofljllable  Bb>  It  a  tlie  su- 
pertouic,  ot  Hooond  note,  thus :  — 


The  tey  of  D  is  ampl^  grand,  and  noble,  hav- 
ing  more  iiro  than  C :  it  is  completely  united  to 
the  loftiest  purposes.  D  in  music  marks  in 
tharough  bassea  "n'hat  the  Italians  call  diacanto, 
and  intimatea  that  the  treble  ought  to  play  alone, 
as  T  doca  the  tenor,  and  B  the  bast. 

DA.   (L)   For,  by,  o£  from ;  as,  da 
for  the  chamber. 

DA  CAXERA.  (I.)  An  expression  applied 
to  music  ibr  the  chamber. 

DA  CAPELLA.  (L)  Tta  the  chapel,  or  in 
church  style. 

DA  CAPO,  (I.,)  or  D.  G  An  expression  writ- 
ten at  the  end  of  a  movement,  to  acquaint  the 
perform cr  that  he  is  to  return  to  and  cud  -with 
the  first  strain.  This  term  is  composed  of  two 
Italian  words,  signifying  &om  the  head  or  begin- 
ning. When  writtrai  Da  capo  ai  segno,  it  means. 
Repeat  from  the  sign. 

DA  CAPO  SENZA  REPETI2I0XE,  E  POI 
LA  CODA.  Begin  agux^  but  without  any  rep- 
etition of  the  strain,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
coda. 

DACTYL.  A  species  of  rhythm  which  may  be 
represented  by  the  word  labtuw;  one-long  and 
two  short  notes. 

DACIER,  ANNE,  died  at  Paris  in  1721. 
Among  her  numerous  writings  we  may  distin- 
guish a  dissertation  on  the  flutes  of  the  ancients, 
msorted  in  her  edition  of  "  Terenco." 

DAGINCOURT.  A  composer  for  tho  harpsi- 
chord at  Palis.   Ho  died  at  Rouon  in  1766. 

DATIMEN,  J.  A.  An  excellent  violinist  and 
compoper  for  his  instnimont.  lie  was  bom  in 
IloUand,  and  lived  many  years  in  Eiigland.  lie 
flouzishod  in  the  latter  part  of  tho  last  century. 

DAL,  (I.)  Fhmi  as,  dal  aegwh  from  the 
sign ;  a  mark  of  r^etition. 

DAL  TEATRO.  (L)  In  the  style  of  theatrical 
mnslo. 

DALATRAC,  NICHOLAS.  A  Fhmch  com- 
poser of  some  note  Ho  was  bom  in  Languedoc, 
of  a  noble  &milT,  went  to  Paris  young,  and  be> 
came  early  a  composer.  "  Nina,"  1786  ;  "  Ailotphe 
et  Clam,"  1799  ;  "  Maiton  A  vtndre,"  1800 ;  "  Pi- 
earot  ot  DUgo,"  1803 ;  and  "  CamiUe,"  1791,  arc 
some  of  his  operas.   He  died  iu  1809. 


DALBERG,  JOHANN  FRJEDRICH  HUGO, 
FREYHEBR  BARON  VON.  A  celebrated  Gei^ 
man  amateur  composer  and  pianist,  bom  about 
the  year  1752.  Von  Dalbe^'s  compositions  con- 
sist both  of  Tocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  and 
were  published  about  1804. 

D'ALBANESE.   See  Albakeee. 

DALEMBERT,  JEAN  LE  ROND,  member  of 
tho  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 

Eerpctual  secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  was 
am  at  Paris  in  1717.  In  1722  Rameau  published 
his  treatise  on  harmony,  which  at  first  produced 
little  effect,  from  its  being  too  profound  for  com- 
mon readers.  In  1752  Dolembert  undertook  to 
render  the  system  of  Rameau  more  film  i  liar,  and 
wrote  a  tract  for  that  purpose,  by  which  moans 
he  only  gave  the  appearance  of  order  and  dcsuv 
nesa  to  a  system  essentially  erroneous,  and  which 
is,  iu  great  part,  rejected  by  tho  modem  miisical 
theorists  of  JPranco.  Dolembert  also  wrote  some 
tracts  on  music  in  the  periodical  publicatious  of 
his  time. 

DALLOGLIO,  DOMENICO,  a  composer  and 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Padua.  Lil786howentwiUi 
his  younger  brother  to  St  Petotsbui^,  where  he 

remained  for  twonty-nine  years  in  the  service  of 
that  court.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1764,  being 
then  on  his  return  to  his  native  country.  His 
compositions  were  chieSy  Instrumental,  and  for 
tho  violin.  Some  of  them  were  published  at 
Vienna. 

D'ALPY,  MLLE.,  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  was  a  pupil  of  Cramer. 

DALVBIARE.   See  Althcabs. 

DAMBBIUS.   A  French  composer  about  the 

year  1685. 
DAMEN.   See  Daumex. 

DAMIANI,  F.  An  Italian  compmer  and 
singer,  who  was  in  London  about  tho  vcar  ISOO, 
where  he  published  "  God  save  the  ^ing  "  in 
Italian,  with  variations ;  also  "  Four  easy  Songs 
for  the  Harp  or  Piano,"  and  "Nottumi,  for  two 
and  three  Voices." 

DAMON,  WILLIAM,  is  chiefiy  known  on  ac- 
count of  the  harmonics  which  he  publislied  to  a 
collection  of  psahn  tunes.  He  was  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  during  the  mgn  of  Qucca 
Elizabeth,  and  was  a  man  of  coua^enUe  emi- 
nence iu  his  profession. 

DAMON,  the  Athenian,  was  tho  music  master 
of  Pericloa  and  Socrates,  llic  philosopher  colls 
him  his  friend,  in  a  dialogue  of  Plato,  where  Nl- 
cias,  one  of  the  interlocutors,  informs  the  compa- 
ny that  Socrates  had  reeonuncndcd,  as  a  music 
master  to  his  son,  Damon,  tho  disciple  of  Agath- 
ocles,  who  not  only  excelled  in  his  own  profes- 
sion, but  possessed  every  quality  that  could  be 
wished  in  a  man  to  whom  the  care  of  youth  was 
to  bo  confided.  Damon  had  chicS^  cultivated  that 
part  of  mueic  which  concerns  bme  or  cadence ; 
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for  which  ho  is  highly  commended  by  Plato, 
frho  BOems  to  hai'c  r^^rded  rhj-thm  as  the  most 
essential  part  of  music,  and  that  upon  which 
moraln  of  a  pooplo  depended,  more  than  upon 
melody,  or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  harmony.  He 
is  also  mentioned  by  AriBtides  Quintiliutus,  as 
haTinp  oxcolled  in  clianicterizing  his  melodies  by 
a  judicious  choice  of  such  sounds  and  interval 
B3  were  bc«t  adapted  to  the  effects  he  intended  to 
produce.  Damon,  according  to  Plutarch,  wan  a 
profound  politician,  and,  under  the  mask  of  a 
musician,  ho  tried  to  conceal  from  the  multitude 
his  talent.  He  was,  however,  involved  with  his 
IMrtron,  Pericles,  in  the  political  dLiputes  of  his 
time,  and  baniahod  as  a  mvorer  of  tyranny.  The 
period  when  he  flourished  may  be  gathered  from 
nifl  connections. 

DAMOREATT.  MME.  LAmiE  CINTHIE 
MONTALANT.  A  famoua  French  soprano, 
known  at  first  as  MUe.  Cinti.  She  was  btnm  at 
Paris  in  1801,  vaa  educated  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1823  attracted  the  notice  of  Rossini,  who 
wrote  ports  for  her  in  "  Moses,"  and  "  The  Sit^e 
of  Corinth."  From  this  time  her  reputation  and 
success  were  veiy  great,  and  hor  tident  is  consid- 
ered by  some  critics  to  bo  of  the  highest  order, 
and  compared  to  that  of  Sontag  and  Malibran. 
She  marncd  in  Brussels,  in  1827,  Damoroan,  an 
actor,  but  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  In 
1844  she  visited  the  United  States. 

DAMPERS.  Certain  movable  parts  in  the  in- 
ternal construction  of  the  piano-forte,  which  axe 
covered  with  cloth  or  soft  leather,  and,  by  moans 
of  a  pedal,  are  btouRht  into  contact  with  the 
wires  in  order  to  deaden  the  vibration. 

DANA,  GIUSEPPE.  An  Italian  composer  at 
Naples.  In  1791  he  brought  out  there  two  bal- 
lets of  his  composition,  viz. :  1st,  "  Lafinta  I'ai- 
eaperAmore,"    2d,  "  Finta  campestre." 

DANBY,  JOHN.  A  celebrated  English  com- 
posor  of  glein,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Ho  died  whilst  a  concert  was  performing 
for  his  benefit.  The  following  catalogue  com- 
prises his  principal  works :  "  La  Guida  alia  Mvai- 
ca  Vocale ; "  « "When  Sappho  tuned,"  glee,  three 
voices ;  "  '\\Tion  generous  wine  expands,"  three 
voices  i  "  When  floods  retire  to  the  sea,"  three 
voices ;  "  The  ihirest  flowers  the  vale  prefer,"  throe 
voices;  "Sweet  thrush,"  four  voices;  "Shep- 
herds, I  have  lost  my  love,"  three  voices;  "  Go 
to  my  Anna's  breast,"  four  voices  ;  "  Fair  Flora 
decks,"  three  toIccs  j  "  Come,  ye  party  jangUng 
swains,"  four  voices;  and  "  Awake,  .j^lian  lyre," 
four  voices.  John  Danby  gained  numerous  prize 
medals  for  his  compositions,  from  the  Glee  Club 
and  other  societies,  and  for  a  series  of  years  ho 
shared  with  the  celebrated  Samuel  \Vebbc  the 
meed  of  pnMio  approbation  in  his  peculiar  school 
of  music 

DANCE,  "WTLLIAM,  was  bom  in  1756.  Ho 
studied  the  piano-forte  under  Dr  Aylward,  or- 
ganist of  St.  OeoTf^'B  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  the 
vioKn,  first  under  C.  F.  Saumgarten,  and  subse- 
quently under  the  celebrated  OiardinL  Dance 
Uved  to  bo  one  of  the  oldest  professors  in  London, 
having  performed  in  the  orchestra  of  some  theatre 
sinccthcyear  1707.  Uo  belonged,  for  four  vears,  to 
Drury  Lane  llieatre,  in  the  time  of  Gamck,  and 
ifterwards,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  (name- 


ly, from  1776  to  1793.)  to  the  King's  Thoatm  He 
led  the  band  at  tlie  Haymarket  Theatre  for  seven 
summers,  from  1784  to  1790,  inclusive.  He  as- 
sisted at  all  the  performances  for  the  commem- 
oration of  Houdel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
led  the  band  there,  in  tho  year  1790,  for  three 
performances,  during  the  indisposition  of  tho 
cider  Mr.  Crtunw.  Dance  tau^tUiepiano-forto  in 
London  for  forty-«ght  yean.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  aud  one 
of  its  directors  and  treasurer.  He  has  published 
various  piano-forto  works  of  merit,  consisting  of 
sonatas,  fiintasias,  variations,  preludes,  &c.  His 
variations  on  "  God  save  the  King  "  hsTtt  been 
extremely  admired,  and  the  sale  was  gash  as  to 
require  four  sots  of  plates. 

DANCES.  Certain  tunes  composed  for  or 
used  in  dancing ;  as  the  waltz,  the  minuet,  the 
saisband,  the  cotiUon,  tho  roel,  the  hornpipe,  the 
polka,  &c.,  which  see  in  their  proper  places. 

DANCERIES.  The  general  name  formorly 
given  to  publications  consisting  of  colloetions  m 
galliards,  allemandes,  ballad  tunes,  and  other 
lively  melodies. 

DANCING  OF  THE  EARLY  CHMSTIANS. 
That  tho  early  Christians  danced  in  their  religious 
service  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  the  eighth 
sermon  of  St.  Augustine,  wo  find  the  following 
reproof :  "  It  is  better  to  dig  or  to  plough  on  the 
Lord's  day  than  to  dance.  Instead  of  singing 
psolmg  to  the  lyre  or  psaltery,  as  vir^na  and 
matrons  were  wont  to  do,  they  now  waste  thdr 
time  in  dancing,  and  even  employ  masters  in  the 
art."  The  original  of  the  word  choir  signifies  a 
dance  or  company  of  dancers.  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  forbade  dancing  in  his  diocese  in  tiiie 
twelfth  century. 

DANDRIET:,  jean  FRANCOIS,  was  bom 
in  the  year  liiSi.  He  was  a  celebrated  composer 
for,  and  a  masterly  performer  on,  tho  organ  aud 
harpsichord.  Both  in  style  and  execution  he  is 
said  to  have  greatly  resembled  the  famous  Cou- 
perin.  Dandricu  died  at  Paris,  in  1740,  leaving,  of 
his  works,  three  volumes  of  pieces  for  tho  harp- 
sichord, and  one  volume  for  the  oi^an,  with  ■■  Un 
Suite  de  NoeU,"  oc  carols  and  songs  celebrating 
the  nativity  of  Christ,  all  of  whwh  have  been 
greatly  esteemed. 

DANN.  A  composer  of  some  sonatas  pub- 
lished at  Heilbromi  in  1797. 

DANNELEY,  JOHN  FELTHAM,  ™  bom 
at  Oakingham,  in  Berkshire,  in  1786.  His  grands 
fiither  was  a  soUeitor  of  great  repute  and  consid- 
erable property  at  Windsor,  whose  early  death 
and  unfbt^oon  misfortunes  plunged  his  family  in 
difficulties;  when  his  son,  G.  Daimeley,  accepting 
a  ntuation  obtained  for  him  in  the  choir  at  Wind- 
sor, devoted  himself  to  music  as  a  profession,  and 
by  him,  his  second  son,  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  initiated  into  musical  science.  At  the 
a^  of  fifteen,  ho  was  placed,  as  a  pupil  for  tiie 
piano-fort^  under  C.  iGiyvett,  and  under  Swwmwl 
webba  for  thorough  bass.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  left  his  musical  studies  to  rmde  entirely 
with  a  wealthy  maternal  uncle,  who  promised 
and  intended  to  provide  amply  for  him ;  but  in- 
dulging in  procrastination,  (which  so  often  frus- 
trates the  best  intentions,)  wmt,  by  rapid  illnesa, 
and  consequent  death,  deprived  of  the  power  of 
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making  a  viU.  By  this  eront  young  Danncley 
was  agian  cast  upon  the  world;  when,  resuming 
his  professional  pursuits  with  increased  a-widuity, 
he  placed  himaelf  under  the  tuition  of  that  very 
eminent  peribrmer,  the  late  Woelfl,  from  whom 
he  learned  to  comprehend  and  admire  the  expres- 
rion  given  to  piano-forto  playing  by  the  varied 
and  ecn^ittve  touch  adopted  by  the  liest  German 
masters,  and  so  well  described  in  Forkcl'fl  life  of 
Bach.  He  also  took  lessons  from  another  excel- 
lent master,  C.  Ncato,  and  then  wont  to  reside 
with  hit)  mother  at  Odiham,  in  Ilnmpshire.  At 
this  period  of  hia  life  he  contracted  a  great  love 
for  fbrrim  music,  from  frequently  joining  in  con- 
certs wiui  French  and  Italian  officers,  placed  as 
prisoncTB  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  Odiham,  and 
m  their  society  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Italian  lanf^uogcs.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  an  eligible  circle  of  tuition  was  ofiercd 
to  his  acceptance  at  Ipswich;  and  after  a  few 
years'  reiudenee,  ho  was  elected  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Hory  of  the  Tower  m  that  town. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  peace  Danncley 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended  the  meetings  of 
L'Ecaie  dea  Fila  tfApolion,  and  studied  asuiduoiLsly 
under  Antoine  ItcLcha,  the  first  theorist  of  the 
day,  author  of  some  admirablo  quintets,  and  of 
the  *■  Coiirs  compht  de  Compoakioa  Mtaieale"  —  a 
work  celebrated  all  over  Europe.  At  this  time 
ho  also  took  lessons  of  Fradhcr,  the  Cramer  of 
Faiif),  and  Mirecki,  le  jeuae  FohnoU,  of  whose 
splendid  edition  of  Marcello's  psalms,  Danncley 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters.  He  also  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  frequent  conTcrsatious 
with  the  cdcbrated  Chembini,  and  Monsigny, 
Ihfl  author  of  an  original  and  elegant,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  tancifol,  tiieory  of  music.  In 
superior  Parisian  society,  as  well  as  in  profossion- 
al  circles,  Danneley's  astonishing  facility,  as  a 
si^cht  player,  was  generally  admired,  la  1822 
Svuindey  prepared  to  visit  Vienna  and  Munich ; 
but  these  arrangements  were  changed  for  an  at- 
tainment much  more  the  object  of  his  wishes, 
namely,  the  hand  of  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plidbod  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
attached.  The  following  are  among  the  spcci- 
laeus  which  Danneley  has  occasionally  selected 
for  publication  from  his  numerous  manuscript 
eompoations :  "  Queen  of  every  moving  meas- 
ure;"  "  Col  Arao  (ftm  Ciylto;"  "  Military  Diverti- 
mento;" "  Waves  of  Orivell; "  duet,  "Ilondo  in 
C ; "  "  Violets,"  a  song ;  and  "  Palinodia  d  Nice,"  a 
set  of  twelve  Italian  duets,  dedicated  to  his  royal 
hiffhno»  the  Duke  of  SusMx.  Danncley  pub- 
lished in  1826  a  portable  eneyclopcdia  of  music, 
in  one  volume,  consisting  of  all  the  most  useful 
information  that  could  be  compiled,  abridged,  and 
selected  from  the  best  theoretical  works  of  the 
continent  —  a  task  for  which  he  was  well  qualified 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  French,  ItaJiiui,  and 
Qeiman  languages. 

DANYEI^  JOIIX.  A  bachelor  of  music,  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxlbrd,  in  Ute  vear  1604.  Ho 

C'  lished  ■■  Songs  for  tho  Lute,  Viol*  and  Voice," 
don,  160C. 

DAN ZI,  FBANZ.  Chapel-master  to  the  Kin^  of 
Bavaria  at  Munich,  and  an  excellent  violoncellist. 
He  was  bom  at  Manhcim,  of  Italian  parents,  in 
1763.  His  father  was  au  excellent  perlbrmer  on 
the  violoncdlo,  and  tausht  him  music  at  a  very 
early  ago ;  he  also  studied,  subsequently,  under 


the  celebrated  Abb6  Voglcr,  at  that  time  chapel- 
master  to  the  elector.  In  1779  he  produced  his 
first  opera,  "  Azakia,"  for  the  theatre  at  Munich, 
to  tho  cathedral  of  which  town  lie  was  appointed 
chapel-master.  Since  that  period  he  has  pub- 
lished Roreral  other  operas,  and  a  great  variety  of 
instrumental  muuc,  much  of  which  has  been 
printed  at  Paris.  His  quatuors  for  two  viols, 
tenor,  and  violoncello,  Op.  44,  published  at 
Leijisic,  aro  particularly  admired.  Danzi  was 
appointed,  in  1807,  chapel-maHter  to  tho  King  of 
Wurtcmburg,  at  Stuttgard,  from  whence  he  still 
continued  to  publish  instrumental  music. 

D'APEL.    See  Apkl. 

DAPITNIS.  A  musician  of  whom  it  is  re- 
corded that  ho  was  taught  to  sing  and  play  upon 
the  pipe  by  Pan. 

DAQUIN,  LOUIS  CLAl'DE,  organist  to  tho 
King  of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1694.  He 
became  celebrated  as  an  organiftt  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve  years.  'When  Handel  went  to  France, 
he  was  so  astonished  on  hearing  the  performance 
of  Dnquin,  that,  although  extremely  pressed  to 
play  himsdf  bcfbre  him,  he  could  never  bo  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  so.  Daquin  is  said  to  have 
preserved  the  brilliancy  of  his  touch  to  tho  ad- 
vanced of  seventy-eight.  During  his  last  ill- 
ness, whuh  was  only  of  eight  days'  continuance, 
he  recollected  that  the  fite  of  St.  Foul  was  ap- 
proaching, and  said,  "  Je  vetix  me  faire  porter  A 
rigliae  par  quaire  hommet,  ei  mourir  d  mon  orgve" 
Ho  died  the  Idth  of  June,  1772,  and  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  a  prodigious  concourse  of  ama- 
teur and  professional  musicians.  The  regular 
canons  of  St.  Anthony,  to  whom  he  had  Deen 
o:^[anist  for  sixty-Bix  years,  sang  his  fimeial 
service.  Daquin  composed  some  sacred  and 
other  music  fbr  hia  instrnment. 

DAQTTONHUS,  JOANNES.  A  composer  (tf 
madrigals,  one  set  of  which  was  published  at 

Venice  in  1557,  and  another  at  Antwerp  in  1594. 

DARBES,  JOHANN.  A  Danish  violinist  of 
some  merit,  who  is  also  known  as  the  composer 
of  a  Stabat  Mater  : "  he  lived  near  Copenha- 
gen, in  1784,  having  been  penuoned  by  the  court. 

DARCIS,  M.,  a  pupU  of  Gretry,  composed  the 
opera  Faatn  Pmn"  in  1774.    "X«  Ail 

Masfui  "  is  also  atttibutad  to  him. 

DARD.  Au&or  of  some  instromcntal  music, 
also  of  ft  work  entitled  "  Prineipea  de  MvaiqtUt" 
published  at  Paris  about  tho  year  1796. 

DAREIS,  J.  B.    Author  of  some  romances 

published  at  Paris  in  1800. 

DARONDEAU,  BONONI,  bom  at  Munich  in 
1740,  was  a  profossor  of  singing  at  Paris,  uid 
composed  seven  collections  of  romances,  and  the 
music  of  the  opera  "Le  Soldat par  Amow." 

DARONDEAr,  HENRY,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Strasbui^  in  1779.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Berton,  and  has  composed  several  col- 
lections of  romances,  and  some  piono-forto  muHic. 

DASERtrS,    or    DASSER,  LUD0VICU8. 
Chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  "Wurtcmburg  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
composed  much  sacxod  music. 
DASH.   The  line  drawn  tlixoagh.  a  figure  fa 
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thorough  bus,  in  order  to  raise  tho  interval  des- 
ignated by  that  figure  half  a  tone  higher. 

DATIS.  The  song  of  mirth.  So  called  by 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

DAUBE.  JOHANN  FRIEDBICH,  bom  in 
1730,  was  secretary  to  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Ajts  and  Sciences  at  Vienna.  He  wrote  several 
books  on  music,  and  ctnnposed  some  sonatas  fbr 
the  lute.  lie  died  at  Vienna  in  1797. 

DAUUEKVAL,  A  pupil  of  Noverre,  and  a 
celebrated  ballet  master.  He  was  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  died  in  1806. 

DAUEH.  (G.)  The  duration  or  length  of 
notes. 

DAUPHIN.  A  composer  of  songs  at  Paris  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laat  century. 

DATJPKAT.  Professor  of  the  horn  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory. 

DAU8SOIGNE.  Professor  of  accompaniment 
at  tho  Paris  Conserratory. 

DAUTRIVE,  RICnABD.  A  French  violin- 
ist and  composer  for  his  instrument  in  the  year 

1799. 

DATJVERGXE,  ANTOHfE,  bom  at  Cler- 
mont in  1713,  was  superintendent  of  tho  king's 
music,  and  director  of  the  opera.  Ho  compoiscd 
many  dramatic  pieces,  and  some  music  for  the 
violin.    He  died  at  Lyons  in  1797. 

DAUVnXIERS,  JACQ.  MAHIN,  bom  at 
Chartrcs  in  17d4,  was  a  composer  of  light  vocal 
music. 

DAVELLA,  GIOVANNI,  published  at  Rome, 
in  1657,  "  Itegola  di  Muaica"  —  a  work  of  no  great 
merit,  according  to  Dr.  Bumcy. 

DAVID,  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  was 
selected  by  Saul  to  comfort  him.  "  David  took 
a  kimmr,  and  played  with  his  bonds ;  so  Saul  was 
ndreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  de- 
parted from  him."  David  was  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, and  had  plenty  of  sin^ng  men  and  sing- 
ing women  in  his  court.  David  composed  a  va- 
riety of  psalms,  and  caused  his  akiliul  players 
to  sot  them  to  music,  as  appears  by  their  iiiscrip- 
tions  to  Joduthun,  Asaph,  &c.,  the  sons  of  Korah. 
Aa  the  Lcvites  were  eased  of  a  great  part  of  their 
charge  by  the  tabernacle  and  ark  being  itxcd  in 
a  place,  David  caused  great  numbers  «  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  mnric,  and  distributed  four 
thousand  sacred  singers  into  twenty-four  classes, 
who  should  serve  at  the  temple  in  their  turns. 
The  four  sons  of  Asaph,  six  of  Jcduthun,  and  four- 
teen of  Hcmau,  constituted  the  chief  of  these 
twenty-four  classes ;  and  Asaph,  Jcduthun,  and 
Hemnn  were  tho  chkf  musicians.  Thdr  neginoth, 
or  stringed  instruments,  were  tho  psaltery  and 
harp,  to  which  may,  perhaps,  bo  added  the 
sliemiucth,  the  shushanira,  and  the  alamoth, 
tho  dulcimer,  and  sackbut ;  and  the  nehiloth,  or 
wind  instruments,  were  tho  organ,  comet,  ilutc, 
pipe,  and  trumpet  They  had  also  timbrels,  cym- 
biUs,  and  bells.  But  as  to  many  of  their  instru- 
ments, our  best  information  affords  us  no  certain 
knowledge  of  their  particular  forms. 

DAVID,  FEUCIEN.  Bom  in  1810,  at  Cade- 
ast,  near  Aix,  in  franco.   He  exhildtel  musical 


indications  at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  educated 
in  a  college  of  the  JcnuitM.  In  1830  he  produced 
some  compositioua  full  of  original  inspiration,  bat 
not  until  1838  and  1839  did  he  compose  any 
thing  calculated  to  make  him  known.  His  great 
work  is  "The  Desert,"  which  has  been  very 
widely  celebrated. 

DAVID,  GIACOMO.    A  celebntod  tenw 
ranger,  born  at  Be^;amo  about  the  year 
He  sang  at  most  of  the  large  towns  of  Italy,  also 

in  London  and  Paris,  till  about  the  year  1790, 
when  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  chamber 
musician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma- 

DAVID,  L.  A  harpist  and  singing  master  at 
Geneva  in  tho  ^-ear  1800.  He  has  published 
some  romances  with  accompaniments  fbr  his  In- 
strument. 

DAVID,  the  younger.  A  very  eminent  Ital- 
ian Xeaxa  nngor ;  his  voice  is  of  extraordinary 
compass.  He  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  trt 
Vienna,  where  he  is  enthusiosticaUy  admired. 

DAVIES,  MISS  CECILIA^  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  L'  Ingleaina,  first  appeared  at  the  op- 
era in  Loudon  in  1773.  She  was  con-siderod  as 
beuig  second  only  to  BiUington  among  EngUiih 
female  vocaUsts.  She  had  pcrfomicd  for  some 
time  in  Italy  before  her  appearance  on  the  Lon- 
don boards,  and  even  the  Italians  confessed  that 
her  powers  were  excelled  on  tho  continent  by 
GabrtelU  alone.  After  unging  a  few  years  in 
England,  she  returned  to  the  continent  with  her 
sister,  who  was  a  celebrated  player  on  the  har- 
monica. The  once  celebrated  Cecilia  Davic»  was 
living  in  London,  in  July,  1832,  and  was  then 
near^  ninety-one  years  of  age.  It  was  said  that 
she  retained  all  her  faculties,  was  very  commu- 
nicative, and  recollected  the  former  events  of  her 
life  perfectly,  which  she  related  with  groat  dis- 
tinctness and  vivacity. 

DAVION,  J.,  published  a  collection  at  ro- 
mances at  Paris,  about  the  year  1801. 

DAVY,  lUCHARD.  An  old  English  compo- 
ser of  songs.    He  lived  about  the  year  1500. 

DAVY,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Upton-IIclioii,  about  eight  miles  from  E.-Eetcr. 
When  he  was  about  three  years  of  a^o,  he  came 
into  the  room  where  his  undo,  who  hved  in  the 
same  parish,  was  playing  a  psalm  tune  on  the 
violoncello ;  but  the  moment  he  heard  the  instm- 
mcut  he  ran  away  crying,  and  was  so  much  ter- 
rified that  it  was  thought  he  would  have  gone 
into  fits.  For  several  weeks  his  uncle  repeatedly 
tried  to  reconcile  him  to  the  instmment ;  and  at 
last,  after  much  enticement  and  coaxing,  he  ef- 
fected it  by  taking  the  child's  fingers,  and  making 
him  strike  the  strings.  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced very  much  startled  him  at  first ;  but  in  a 
few  days  he  bcParac  so  passionately  fond  of  tho 
amu-icment  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
Bcrajung  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  monster 
which  hod  before  so  much  terrified  him.  AViUi 
a  little  attention,  he  was  soon  able  to  produce 
such  notes  from  the  violoncello  as  greatly  de- 
lighted him.  About  this  time  there  happened  to 
be  a  company  of  soldiers  quartered  at  Crediton,  a 
town  about  n  mile  from  Helion.  His  uncle  fn- 
qucntly  took  him  there,  and  one  day  attending 
Uio  roll  call,  he  appeared  much  pleased  irit£. 
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the  filies.  Not  contented,  however,  with  hearing, 
he  borrowed  one  of  them,  and  soon  mftdc  out 
Bercral  tunce,  which  ho  jihiycd  decently. 

At  tlio  age  of  four  or  lire  years,  his  ear  was  so 
correct  that  he  could  play  an  easy  tiiue  after  once 
hearing  it.  Ucforo  ho  was  quite  as.  yeorti  old,  a 
neighboring  blacksmith,  into  whoso  house  he 
used  frequently  to  run,  lost  betwecu  twenty  and 
thirty  horseshoe*.  Diligent  search  was  made  Ibi 
them  many  daj-s,  but  to  no  purpose.  Xot  long 
aftenrorda  the  smith  hoard  some  musical  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  come  Irom  the  nppor  part  of  his 
hou&o;  and  having  listened  a  sutfacient  time  to 
bo  convinced  that  his  cor  did  not  deceive  him,  he 
wtmt  up  stairs,  where  he  discovered  little  Davy, 
with  his  proijcrty,  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
thatched  rooi.  The  boy  had  selected  eight  horse- 
shoes out  of  the  whoio  number  to  form  an  oc- 
tave, had  suspended  each  of  them  by  a  singlo 
cord  clear  from  the  wall,  and,  with  a  small  iron 
rod,  was  amusing  himseli'  by  imitating  the  Credi- 
ton  chimes,  which  he  did  with  great  exactness. 

This  story  being  made  public,  and  his  genius 
for  music  daily  increasing,  a  neighboring  clorgy- 
man,  of  considcrablo  rank  in  the  church,  showed 
liim  a  harpsichord.  This  he  soon  became  famil- 
iar with,  Olid,  by  his  intuitive  genius,  was  in  a 
short  time  able  to  play  any  easy  lesson  which 
was  put  before  him.  He  applied  himself  like- 
wise to  the  violin,  and  found  but  few  difficulties 
to  surmount  in  his  progress  on  that  instrument. 

When  doven  years  old  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Ber.  Mr.  Eaetcott  by  this  gentlemaii,  who 
-was  BOW  become  his  patron.  Mr.  Eastcott  was 
80  maoh  struck  with  his  perfisrmance  on  the  pi- 
ano-forte, and  his  general  turn  for  music,  that  he 
earnestly  recommended  to  his  friends  to  place 
him  n-ith  some  musician  of  onioence,  \mder 
whom  he  might  hove  free  access  to  a  good  in- 
strument, and  acquire  a  requisite  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition.  They  applied  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  yean  of  age,  he  was 
articled  as  a  pupil  and  iqiprentiLe  tit  wis  excel' 
lent  man. 

His  i»ogres«  in  the  study  of  composition,  and 
particiUarly  in  that  of  church  music,  was  ex- 
tremely great.  He  also  became  an  admirable 
performer,  not  only  on  tho  organ,  but  on  the  vi- 
olin and  violoncello.  The  first  of  his  compo- 
sitions that  appear  to  have  attained  any  high 
degree  of  celebrity,  were  some  vocal  guarieU, 
wmch  were  considered  by  tiie  beat  judges  to  af- 
ford the  strongest  indication  of  musical  genius 
and  knowledge. 

Davy  resided  at  Exeter  for  some  time  after  tho 
completion  of  his  studies.  One  of  his  earliest 
employments,  upon  hia  arrival  in  London,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  a  p^foimer  in  the  orches- 
tra at  Covont  Garden  ;  at  this  time  he  also  cm- 
ployed  himself  in  teaching,  and  soon  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pupils.  Ho  comi>oscd  some 
dramatic  pieces  for  the  theatre  at  Sadler's  AVells, 
and  wrote  the  music  to  Mr.  Ilolman's  opera  of 
"  >\'hat  a  Blunder ! "  which  was  performed  at 
the  little  theatre  iu  the  Haymorkct  in  the  year 
1800.  In  the  following  year  he  was  engaged 
vith  Moorehead  in  the  mtmc  of  "  Perouse,"  and 
with  Motmtaiu  iu  that  of  "  Tho  Brazen  Mask," 
fiur  CoTCDt  Qarden.  He  died  in  Pebnuiy,  1824. 
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DEBAIN,  ALEXAXDRE.  Bom  in  1809. 
He  became  a  cabinet  maker.  At  the  end  of  his 
apprenticeship  in  lS2o,  he  devoted  himself  to 
piano-furte  nuking.  The  mechanism  of  this  in- 
strument he  impn^ed,  and  conformed  to  his  own 
better  taste.  He  was  successively  employed,  as 
head  workman  and  superintendent,  in  the  prin- 
cipal music  establishments  in  Paris  till  1830.  At 
this  period  ho  journeyed  abroad,  repaired  and  im- 
proved a  great  variety  of  organs,  and  by  obser\-a- 
tion  and  comparison  incrooaod  his  own  stock  of 
information.  In  1834  Debain  returned  to  Paris, 
and  founded  his  present  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  piano-tbrtes  and  expressive  or- 
gans, lliis  he  now  directs  and  controls  with 
great  skill,  industry,  and  success,  employing  one 
hundred  and  fiiiy  workmen.  In  his  pianoa  he 
has  made  many  improv^ents.  His  wood  is 
seasoned  from  eight  to  ten  vears.  His  workmen 
arc  all  masters  of  their  particular  parts  of  the  in- 
strument. Still  Debain  owos  his  widest  celebrity 
to  his  "organs  cxpressifs."  His  almost  count- 
less experiments  uj)on  the  metal  and  tone  of  his 
reeds,  his  bellows,  and  his  eases,  their  size  and 
"  sonority,"  have  all  taxed  the  brain,  time,  and 
money  of  this  painstakiug,  porscvering,  and 
worthy  man.  His  coantxymeu  appreciate  his 
worth  :  of  these  organs  alone  he  annually  sends 
out  from  his  establishment  ax.  hundred.  This 
instrument  of  four  sets  of  reeds,  with  twelve 
registers,  Debain  most  appropriately  names  the 
"  hannonium."  It  is  equally  suited  for  the  pai- 
lot,  concert  room,  and  small  ohurch.  Debain  in- 
vented a  mechanical  o^^anist  in  1846,  fbor  years 
after  he  completed  the  harmonium.  By  three 
years  more  of  close  study  and  uncounted  trials, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  the  mechanical  pian- 
ist. This  truly  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  he 
names  onti^ionid;  "  it  is  now  applied  to  the 
haimoniom  and  piano-forte ;  in  the  harmonium 
it  is  only  placed  on  the  key  board.  The  mechan- 
ical piano  has  a  double  action.  Hie  music  for 
both  iiiatnunents  is  fs-ritten  in  iron  points,  on 
small  ]iieces  of  boards.  This  piano  took  one  of 
the  premiums  at  the  "World's  Fair."  It  was 
ccnnpleted  and  patented  in  1830.  Debain's  har- 
monium of  ^^nt  half  stops,  and  twelve  registers, 
is  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  two  feet  ux  and  a 
half  inches  high,  one  foot  eleven  inches  wide^  and 
weighs  "  one  hundred  kilos." 

DEBAIGNE,  ABB^  was  munc  master  to 
Louis  XI.  Bonchet  relates  that  the  prince  once 
said,  jocosely,  that  he  should  like  as  well  to  bear 
a  concert  of  pigs  as  of  musicians.  The  abbe,  on 
this,  collected  a  number  of  pigs,  of  diHereut 
ages,  in  a  sort  of  tent,  before  which  he  placed  a 
machine,  with  keys  similar  to  a  haxpaichord :  on 
touching  these  keys,  they  moved  some  sharp- 
pointed  instruments,  whidi  pricked  the  animals, 
and  caubed  diem  to  make  a  prodigious  noise,  to 
tho  great  entertainment  of  hn  nu^esty,  who  hiv- 
isbccl  his  favors  on  the  ingenious  inventor  of  this 
novel  species  of  harmony. 

DE  BEGNIS,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Lugo, 
a  town  in  the  pontifical  states,  in  the  ^car  179o- 
He  commenced  his  vocal  studies  at  httle  more 
than  seven  years  of  age,  under  Padre  Bongiovan- 
ni,  and  sang  soprano  in  tho  chapel  at  Lugo  from 
that  time  tUl  he  was  near  fifteen,  when  his  voice 
broke.  He  always  evineod  much  genius  as  a 
comic  actor,  and  was  desirous,  at  toe  time  his 
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voice  £uled,  (which  he  feared  would  not  return,) 
to  follow  ^at  profeesion,  for  which  purpose  ho 
studied  under  the  direction  of  M&udini,  a  ccle- 
hrated  Italian  actor.  His  father,  however,  rel'us- 
ing  to  consent  to  his  becoming  a  comedian,  he 
took  further  Icneons  in  xinging  from  the  corapOHcr 
Saraceni,  brother  to  Madamo  Morandi.  In  the 
carnival  of  the  year  1813,  he  made  his  fimt  dibut 
aa  prima  buffo  singer  at  Modona,  in  an  opera 
cnllod  " Marto  Antonio"  the  music  by  Pavcsi, 
and  ytas  received  with  such  apjitause  as  at  once 
to  decide  the  line  of  his  i'uture  prot'essional  pur- 
suits. From  thence  he  went  to  Forli  and  to  Hi- 
mini,  and  terminated  tho  first  year  of  his  theatri- 
cal career  again  at  Modena.  lu  the  following 
carniTtl  ho  performed  at  Stcnna,  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  and  superb  theatre,  called  Teatro  dfi/H 
Academiri  Rozzi.  He  first  appeared  there  in  the 
comic  part  of  Paitzo,  in  tho  "  A^nae  "  of  Paer, 
and  WRH  received  with  enthuxiasm  both  aa  an 
actor  and  singer.  He  afterwards  played  Sclinie, 
the  Turk,  in  the  "  Tiirco  in  Italia  "  of  RossinL 
Ue  next  proceeded  to  Fertaro,  Bodia,  and  Trieste, 
at  which  latter  town  he  appeared  in  the  foUow- 
u»g  operas :  "  Adcertimento  aUe  MogU  "  of  CariMO ; 
**  La  JUafiUie  "  of  Coccia  ;  "  Teresa  e  Claudia  "  of 
ForincUi ;  Don  Papirio "  of  tiuglielmi ;  and 
"Don  TimoneUa  di  Piaeenza"  of  Celli.  In  the 
carni^-al  of  1815,  he  was  at  Cesena,  where  he 
particularly  atttactod  the  town  byh^  perform- 
ance in  the  opera  **Bdio  piaee  a  iutti;  "  he  sang 
in  it  an  aria  bujfa,  in  the  stylo  of  the  old  rondos, 
and  in  which  ho  imitated  with  his  falsetto  the 
celebrated  singer  Pacchierotti.  The  music  of 
the  above  opera  is  by  Fioravanti.  He  next  ap- 
peared in  the  "Cue  Prigionicri"  of  Pucitta,  and 
tinally  in  "  La  Giwrra  aperla  "  of  Gugliclmi.  He 
passed  the  spring  in  Mantua,  and  performed  the 
part  of  Mustapha,  in  "  Vltaliana  m  Algeri "  of 
Uossini,  and  in  "  La  Guerra  aperta."  At  TJdine, 
during  the  summer,  he  performed  in  "  L'liaiianat" 
and  in  "  L'Inganno  Jeiice,"  of  Bossini.  He 
paw>ed  the  autumn  at  Rome,  where  he  played  in 
"  Affnete,"  the  pwt  of  Francesco,  in  tho  (Jinevra 
deffU  Alnueci,"  the  Solitario,  in  the  "  Lagrime  rf"  wta 
Vcdoca"  of  Gencrali,  Selime,  in  tlw  "  Turco  in 
Italia  "  of  Ilossini,  and  in  "  //  Quid  pro  Quo  "  of 
Itomani.  In  the  carnival  of  ISIG,  he  was  at 
Milan,  where  he  had  on  illness  of  tliree  months' 
continuance,  and  was  not  ahle  to  sing  during  tho 
whole  period  of  his  engagcmeut  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  proceeded  to  Parma,  where  his  success 
was  tho  most  brilliant  of  any  ho  had  experienced 
in  the  course  of  his  muincal  career,  especially  in 
the  part  of  Mustafa,  in  the  "  Italtana,"  and  in 
the  •'  Marcofamlo "  of  Pajni.  He  passed  tho 
summer  at_  Modena,  and  appeared  in  "  .l/nrp  An- 
tonio,"  and  in  "La  Capriccioga pendita"  of  Fiora- 
vantL  In  the  autumn  ho  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  undertook  the  part  of  Selime,  tho  Turk,  in 
the  "  Turco  in  Italia ; "  his  voice  was  at  that  time 
still  more  flexible,  and  its  compass  greater  than  it 
wart  since,  and  he  got  through  the  part  with  con- 
siderable success.  A  singular  circumstance,  and 
hij^hly  honorable  to  his  comic  talent,  now  took 
place  at  Bologna.  Before  the  arrival  of  De  Beg- 
niis  Paer's  opera  of  '•%«<•«"  had  been  twice 
attempted  in  that  town,  and  completely  foiled  in 
both  instances.    The  manager,  however,  having 


heard  of  l)e  Beguis'  nuccctw  in  the  character  of 
Pazzo,  both  at  K<nne  and  Fmuza,  wished  again 
to  try  the  piece,  and  it  was  u!C<»dingl;  chosen  i  in  Lent. 

2jl6 


for  the  benefit  of  Mile.  RonrL  Hie  whole  town 
were  against  the  attempt,  and  the  opera  was  de- 
clared to  bo  miserably  enntiyaiU.  The  trial,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  its  success  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  complete  as  were  its  former  failures ; 
the  principal  reason  for  which  change  was  gen- 
erally attributed  to  the  talent  of  Dc  Bcgnis,  whope 
success  was  such  in  Pazzo,  that  the  piece  was 
afti»w«rds  played  many  times,  and  is  still  con- 
sidered there  as  one  of  their  best  stock  openw. 
De  B^nis  also  played  at  Bologna,  ^vith  much 
success,  tho  comic  jmrt  of  the  Aiicien  Militairo, 
who  detests  noise,  in  the  opera  "  II  Malrimonio 
per  Suturro,"  by  Salicri.  It  was  at  this  town 
that  Do  Bcgnts  was  married  to  Mile.  Konzi ;  he 
was  also  nominated  Philharmonic  Academician 
to  the  Musical  Institute  at  Bologna.  Soon  after 
their  marriage,  he  wan  obliged  to  separate  for 
some  time  I'rom  Madame  I>c  Begnis,  who  had 
previously  to  her  marriage  made  an  engagement 
for  Genoa,  and  De  Begnis  for  Home ;  on  his 
second  visit  to  which  city  he  peribrraed  the 
fieigncd  prince,  called  Dandini,  in  the  opera  of 
**  La  Ci^ntmitoia  "  —  a  port  expressly  written  for 
him  by  Rossini.  The  newly-morried  couple 
again  met  at  Florence  bi  the  spring  of  1817,  and 
passed  the  summer  at  Vicenza  and  the  autumn  at 
Verona,  where  De  Begnis  was  elected  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Musical  Academy  of  the  An- 
JfonL  The  success  of  De  Begnis  and  ToSt  wHb 
wore  here  auch,  cspeciaUy  in  Figaro  and  Roeina, 
in  the  "  liarbier»  di  Seeiglia  "  of  llosslni,  that  this 
celebrated  composer  invited  them  to  perform  at 
the  ojiening  of  the  new  theatre  of  Pcsaro,  which 
was  under  his  direcriou.  llie  opeiung  piece  se- 
lected by  Kossiui  was  "  La  Gazza  Ladra,"  in 
which  they  pla>-od  the  Podesta  and  Is'inctte. 
Thia  was  succeeded  by  tho  "  Barbiei-e  di  tkrU/tia." 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Lucca,  where 
they  passed  the  autumn  of  1818,  and,  in  the  car- 
nival of  1810,  made  their  dibult  at  Paris.  Here 
their  success  was  complete ;  their  first  appearance 
was  in  the  "  Ftioruaciti "  of  Paer,  in  which  they 
played  IsabeUe  and  Uberto.  They  afterwards 
pcrtbrmed  together  in  the  '•  Barbiere,"  in  tho 
'•  Molittara  of  Pacsiello,  and  in  the  "Pitfro  ii 
Paragone"  of  Rosnni.  De  B^iita  played  also 
in  the  ** Pastorella  jiubUe"  with  several  other  op- 
cms  that  wc  have  not  apace  to  enumerate.  After 
remaining  three  seasons  at  Paris,  they  made  their 
first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London, 
in  the  opera  of  "  It  Turco  in  Italia ; "  since  which 
period  Do  Begnis  was  considered  as  the  most 
natural  and  purest  buffo  singer  in  England.  lie 
has  performed  at  all  the  principal  couccrts  and 
public  musical  meetings  m  England,  and  has 
had  the  direction  of  the  operas  at  Bath,  w  hich 
proved  highly  succcfwful.  Signer  Do  Beguis 
died  of  cholei-a  in  Xew  York  in  August,  1849, 
aged  fifty-four. 

DE  BEGXIS,  MADAME  RONZL  We  of 
the  preceding.  Man^'  particulars  respecting  thia 
lady  being  included  in  the  foregoing  article,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that,  alter  her  marriage 
at  Bologna,  Madame  Dc  Begnis  went  to  Genoa, 
and  performed,  at  the  great  theatre  there,  Eliza' 
betta  liej/iiia  d^Anglet^rra,  in  Rossini's  opera  of 
that  naiuc,  and  was  received  in  it  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  She  afterwards  sang  in  *•  La 
Rota  bianca  e  la  Itosa  roua  "  of  Mayer.  On  her 
return  to  Florence,  she  sang  at  the  oratorios  there 
She  afiorwazdi  accompaniod  De  Begnii 
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to  the  difEovat  towns  metitioncd  in  tho  preced- 
ing article,  at  all  o£  which  she  received  high 
honors  as  an  artist,  espociaUv  as  a  sorious  eingoi ; 
her  comic  powcnit  known  to  bare  hem  very  great) 
having  been  considered  ou  tlio  contioent  as  alto- 
gether aecoudary  to  her  performances  as  prima 
donna  stria,  Madame  De  B^iis  was  remarkable 
lor  her  articulate  execution ;  her  voice  was  ex- 
tremely pleasing.  She  was  engaged,  for  the  sea- 
son of  1824,  at  the  King's  Theatre. 

DEBLOIS,  CHARLES  GUI  XAVIER,  called 
also  I'anffrvnneiirade,  was  bom  at  LuucviUe  in 
1737.  He  was  a  pupil  of  GianUui,  and  for 
twenty-eight  years  one  of  the  first  violins  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  He  composed  a  comic 
open,  callod  "  Let  RvbatUt"  also  some  romances, 
and  four  symphonies. 

DECACHORDOX.  A  msncal  instrument 
with  ten  strings,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Aaw, 
bang  almost  the  same  as  our  harp,  of  a  triangu- 
lar ligure,  with  a  hollow  belly,  and  sounding 
from  the  lower  part. 

DECAXL  (L.)  Priests.  A  term  applied  to 
those  vocal  performers  in  a  cathedral  who  are  in 
priests'  orders,  to  dititinguiiih  them  firom  the  lay 
chori^ers. 

DECHAMFS,  L..  published  "  NoweOiet  Bo- 
nuMcea,"  Op.  1  and  2,  at  Paris,  in  1800. 

DECIIE  composed  a  comic  opera,  called 
"^te,"  at  Paris,  m  1791. 

DECISO.   (L)   With  decision;  b<^y. 
D  DUR.    (G.)    D  major. 

DEDEKIND,  CONST^VNTDf  CHRISTIAN, 
chamber  muiucian  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  pub- 
lished a  very  large  coUcctiou  of  songs,  m  four 
volumctt,  quarto,  at  Dresden,  in  16$7> 

DEEP.  A  word  applied  to  those  notes  which, 
in  comparison  with  some  others,  are  low,  or  grave ; 
as  when  we  use  the  expressions  deep  voice,  deep 
pitch,  deep  tone,  fcc. 

DEERIKO,  RICHARD,  the  desecndant  of  on 
ancient  Kentish  &mily,  was  educated  in  Italy ; 
aiid  when  his  education  was  completed,  he  re- 
turned to  England,  with  the  character  of  an  ex- 
cellent musiciau.  He  resided  bi  England  for 
some  timo,  but,  upon  a  very  pressing  invitation, 
went  to  Brussels,  and  became  organist  to  the 
monastery  of  EngUsh  nuns  thoro.  From  the 
marriage  of  Charles  L  until  the  time  when  that 
monarch  left  England,  he  was  organist  to  the 
queen.  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  music  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  about  the 
year  16d7.  He  haalcft  of  his  composition  "  Can- 
tioKca  Saav  qvin^  Vocam,  cum  Bauo  eontinuo  ad 
Organumt"  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1697,  and 
others  entitled  "  CatUica  Saauj"  puUished  at  the 
same  place  about  nineteen  years  afterwards. 

DEFESCH,  WH^HELM,  was,  in  the  year  172i5, 
organist  of  the  great  chim:h  at  Antwerp.  He 
piui^ied  much  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
chiefly  at  Amsterdam ;  his  oratorio  named  "  Ju- 
dith "  was,  however,  published  in  London  in  tho 
jeu  1780. 

DEOEN,  HENRY  CHRISTOPHER,  r;hiq>el- 
mastor  to  the  Frince  of  Schwartzbuig  in  1767. 


composed  much  music  for  the  violin  and  haipd- 
chord,  on  both  of  which  instruments  he  eseelled. 

DEGREE,  ACADEMIC,  in  music.  A  titular 
honor  conferred  by  a  univtrstty  or  a  qualified 
professor  of  music.   Sec  Doctob  in  Music. 

DEGREE,  THEORETICAL.   Tho  difitrence 

of  position,  or  elevation,  between  any  two  notes. 
There  are  conjunct  and  disjunct  degrees.  When 
two  notes  are  so  situated  as  to  form  the  interval 
of  a  second,  the  degree  is  said  to  be  cmjunct ;  and 
when  they  form  a  third,  or  any  greater  interval, 
the  degree  is  ctdled  diyunct. 

DEGREES.  Each  line  and  space  of  the  staff 
is  called  a  degree.  There  are  nine  degrees, 
counted  upwards,  thus :  — 


-9- 


When  more  than  nine  degrees  are  wanted,  they 
arc  obtained  by  adding  short  parallel  lines  rither 
above  01  below  the  stais^  thus:  — 

LInMabnveUMBiafl:  \ 


Una  btknr  Um  Staff 


These  short  lines  ore  called  added  lines,  or 
leger  lines.  In  naming  the  degrees  out  of  tho 
compass  of  the  staff,  tho  pupil  should  bo  careful 
to  give  them  their  true  position ;  as,  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c.,  above  the  sXnS,  and  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third,  &c.,  b<dow  the  stafi;  thus ;  — 

DegTMS ibmra  ihB Buff.  g-B  I  


DcRreca  below  the  Staff. 


4-r.- 


llie  some  care  should  be  had  in  naming  the 
added  lines  and  spaces.  The  letters  arc  applied 
to  the  degrees  above  and  below  the  staff,  in  the 
same  order  as  they  stand  upon  the  staffi  thus :  — 


J     r  0  *  ~-. 

W^-_  

 G-p--  ^ 

F-«-5  - 

-C-B- 

'    B-T — 
*  G~ 

By  Uie  same  priuoiple,  other  lines  may  be 
added,  dther  above  or  below  the  stofi*.  and  the 
letters  and  degrees  continued  to  any  d(^ree  of 
pitch. 

A  mdody  proceeds  by  degrees  when  it  moves 
to  the  next  line  or  spoc^  ather  ascending  or  de- 
scending, thus :  — 
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DEHEC,  NASSOVZUS.  principal  violinist  at 
fhfl  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  at  Borftanu^  pnb- 
liflhod  "  Six  Trios  for  tho  Yic^"  at  Nnrcmbu^, 

in  1760. 

DEL.  (L)  Of  or  by ;  bs,  del  CoreUi,  of  or  by 
CorelU. 

DELABORDE,  JEAN  BENJAMIN,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1734,  was  of  a  -wealthy  fiiniily,  and 
received  a  polished  cdueatioii.  Among  other 
maBtors,  ho  was  instructed  on  the  violin  by  tho 
celebrated  Dauvcrgnc,  and  iu  the  theory  of  mu- 
fic  and  composition  by  llamcau.  Destined  by 
his  friends  for  a  government  financial  bituatiou, 
ho  became  at  firat  principal  valet  do  chambre  to 
Iionid  XV.,  of  whom  ho  was  a  great  faroiitc.  He 
Boon  after  this  cultivated  bis  talent  for  music 
■Kith  greater  ardor  and  application,  and,  in  1758, 
produced  at  the  thcotre  of  the  court  the  comic 
opera  "  GiUes  Gar^on  Pcintre,"  which  was  very 
succesaful.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774, 
Dclaborde  quitted  tho  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  fiomiav  general  of  flnance.  In  1780  he  pub- 
lished "  Eiaai  mr  la  Miuique  andmtne  et  modurne" 
four  volumes  in  quarto,  with  plates  —  a  work  of 
little  authority.  After  this,  ho  produced  several 
other  books  on  muxic,  expensively  edited,  but 
which  arc  now  considered  of  Uttle  or  no  value. 
Dclaborde  was  afterwards  guillotined  in  the  rev- 
olution, for  being  a  partisan  of  the  court. 

DELAFOND,  JOHN  FRANCIS.  A  singing 
master  and  teacher  of  several  musical  instru- 
ments, also  of  tho  Latin  and  French  languages. 
Ho  paUishedi  in  1725,  at  London,  an  octavo  vol- 
lune,  entitled  "  A  new  System  of  Mwuc,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  and  yet  not  mathemat- 
ical" —  a  work  of  little  merit 

DELANGE,  E.  F.,  a  composer  at  licgc,  pub- 
lished there,  in  1768,  his  opera  Cth,  consisting  of 
eight  overtures. 

DElJV.rNAY  published  at  Paris,  in  1799, 
'*  SeUe  petita  Ain  poitr  le  Claodcin." 

DELAVAL,  MADAME.  A  French  harpist, 
and  comiMber  of  a  cantata  entitled  *'  Lea  Adiaix 
de  liiifortmti  Louia  XVI,  h  aon  Peuple."  8he  has 
also  published  much  haip  music,  and  some 
French  songs. 

DELCAMBRE,  THOMAS,  A  professor  of 
the  basmon  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  com- 
poser for  his  instrument. 

DELFANTE,  ANTONIO.  A  dramatic  com- 
po:<er  at  Homo.  He  produced,  in  1791,  the  opera 
Duffii,  entitled  "  II  Ripiego  (Mmw." 

DELICATAMENTE,  or  DEUCATO.  (I.) 

Delicately. 

DELICATEZZA.  (L)  Delicat^;  as,  am 
deUcateiza,  with  a  soft  and  tender  nicety  of  ex- 
pression. 

DELICATISSIMO.  (I.)  With  extreme  del- 
icacy. 

DELILLE,  OCTA\T^A,  bom  in  Paris,  in  1830, 
was  left  an  orphan  in  her  second  year,  and  was 
adopted  by  an  officer  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
whose  name  bore  until  her  public  appear- 
ance, and  by  whom  ^e  was  raised  with  the  ton- 
detest  care.  Her  anconqnorable  love  for  singing, 


and  the  early  development  of  marked  musical 
grniiiu,  led  to  her  bem^  placed  as  pupil  in  tha 
Cotuervatoin.  She  atudied  fiuthfiiUy.  with  a  set- 
tled purpose,  and  year  after  year  carried  off  the 
first  prizes  for  the  various  branches  of  singing. 
Her  first  successes  were  obtained  at  the  Concerts 
of  the  Court  and  the  Grand  Society  Concerts  fif 
the  Koyal  Conscoatoire.  Her  delightful  sing- 
ii^,  and  the  atnuige  ftaoination  of  her  manner, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  director  ot  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  he  induced  her  to  attempt  the  op- 
eratic stage.  She  coudcquently  appeared  in  on 
opera  TiTittcn  for  her,  and  her  success  was  so  de- 
cided that  she  sang  in  the  same  opera  sixty  suc- 
cessive nights,  to  crowded  houses.  Shortly  after 
she  appeued  in  the  well-known  t^era  "La 
Dame  Blan^e,"  which  was  repeated,  with  a  suc- 
ceasi  beyond  record,  for  one  hundred  nightjt.  She 
appeared  with  equal  succctte  at  the  Ko}'^  Theatre 
of  Brussels,  not  only  in  t^tera  comique,  but  opem 
leria,  and  subsequently  in  tho  first  theatres  in 
Italy,  Rome,  Milan,  Naples,  Venice,  fto.  After 
a  not  very  protracted  tour,  she  retomed  to  Paris^ 
and  performed  the  usual  t4U  of  characters  with 
inCTMsing  Bucceas.  At  this  period  (1850)  she 
had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  but 
by  prudence,  and  the  increasing  use  of  her  fine 
talent,  she  had  acquired  an  independent  fortune. 
She  came  to  America  in  November,  1851,  and 
appeared  in  New  York  in  December. 

DELLAIN.  Author  of  a  work  entitled  "  -Vo«- 
veau  Mamtel  Muaicat,"  Paris,  1781.  He  composed 
the  music  of  "  La  F€te  du  Moulin,"  performed  in 
1758,  at  the  Italian  theatre. 

DELLAMARIA,  DOMENICO,  bom  at  Mar- 
seilles of  an  Italian  family,  devoted  hiinsclf  to 
the  Btudy  of  music  from  a  very  early  age.  At 
eighteen  years  old,  be  had  already  composed  a 
grand  opera,  which  was  represented  at  MarseiUes. 
He  subsequently  went  to  Italy,  where  ho  studied, 
during  nearly  ten  years,  under  various  masters, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Pacsiello.  AVhilst  he  re- 
mained in  Italy  he  composed  six  comic  operas, 
three  of  which  were  pcribrmed  with  much  sue-  - 
coss,  especially  his  "  It  Maeatro  di  Ctipetia."  Del- 
lamaria  returned  to  France  in  1796,  and  first  pro- 
duced the  opera  "  Le  Priammier,"  which  much 
increased  his  reputation.  To  this  brilliant  dibut 
succeeded  "L'Oncle  Valet,"  "Le  vieux  Chdieau," 
"  L'  Opira  comiqw,"  and  some  other  works,  aU 
given  within  the  space  of  two  years,  and  attest- 
ing Uio  fecundity  and  superiority  his  talent. 
Dcllamaria  died  suddenly,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  at  Paris,  in  lliOO. 

DELLEPLANQUE,  a  harpist  at  Paris,  oom- 
posed  and  published  much  music  for  his  instru- 
ment, between  the  years  1775  and  1800. 

DELLER,  FLORIAN.  A  dramatic  composer 
at  Ludwigsburg.   U«  died  in  1774. 

DELVER,  FRIEDRICEC  a  pianist  at  Ham- 
buig,  has  published  some  romances  and  piano* 
£nte  music  since  the  year  1706* 

DEMACHI,  JOSEPH.  A  violinist  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia's  chapel  at  Alexondriai  about 
tho  year  1760.  He  published  seventeen  opena 
of  iostmmental  music  at  Paris  and  Lyons. 

DEMANCHEB.  (F.)  To  change  the  position 
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of  the  hwid  ;  to  shift  on  tho  violin  and  snulai 
instrumcntR. 

DEMANTirs,  CimL^OPHER.  A  celebrat- 
ed compoKPr,  bom  at  Keichonberg  in  1567.  His 
works  arc  chiefly  vocal,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne. 
Man  J  of  them  were  published  at  Xuremborg,  be- 
tween the  years  1595  and  1620. 

DEMAR,  SEBASTIAX,  born  in  Franconia  in 
1766,  was  a  pupil  of  Hay^.  He  has  published 
much  iuBtrumental  mnsic,  chiefly  at  Paris,  be- 
tween the  rears  1795  and  1808.  He  has  for  some 
rears  pasjt  been  leader  of  the  town  band  at  Or- 
leans, and  several  of  his  pupils  for  the  piano  and 
hom  have  become  excellent  performers. 

DEMAB,  JOSEPH,  brother  to  tho  preced- 
ing, leaidoa  at  Wxirtzburg,  and  has  composed  a 
method  and  rarioui  music  lot  the  vioUn. 

DEMI-CADENCE.  A  term  used  in  church 
mu«c.  When  the  Inst  or  final  sound  of  a  verse 
in  a  chant  is  on  the  key  note,  it  is  called  a  full  or 
complete  cadence ;  hut  if  it  iall  on  any  other 
than  the  key  uote,  as  the  fifth  or  third,  it  takes 
the  naote  of  an  imjierfect  or  demi-cadence.  The 
tennination,  in  this  caBi%  n  poetponod  to  the  suc- 
iseeding  verse.  Almost  all  onr  doable  chants  af- 
ftzd  examples  of  a  demi-cadence. 

DEMI-DITONE.   A  minor  third. 

DEMI8EMIQUAVER.  A  note  of  the  ninth 
degree  ot  length,  reckoning  from  the  laiye,  or 
of  the  d^ree  of  length,  reckoning  from  the 
temibreve,  or  longest  note  now  in  common  use,  of 
■which  it  is  a  thirty-second  part.  It  is  the  short- 
est principal  note  commonly  used  in  music,  a 
black  note,  with  a  line  and  three  blocks  or  Jiiooks, 
thus :  — 

DEMI-TONE.  An  interval  of  half  a  tone. 
See  Sejcttonk. 

DEMMLER.  JEAN  MICHEL.  A  Gcimon 
organist,  and  eompoaer  of  much  vocal  and  instm- 
meutol  music   ue  died  in  1785. 

DEMNICH.  Author  of  a  collection  of  ro- 
mances, published  at  Paris  in  1796. 

DEMOI\'ER.  A  flati-5t  and  composer  for  his 
imtrument.  Some  of  his  music  was  published 
in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

D  MOLL.   (G.)   D  minor. 

DEMONTI,  H.  A  profoasor  of  music  at  Glas- 
gow. Some  of  his  sonataa  for  the  piano-forte  are 
published. 

DE  MURIS,  JOHN.  It  ia  einRular  that  this 
perwn,  who  wrote  sovcnil  books  and  did  bo  much 
to  improve  music,  both  in  its  language  and 
aetenee,  should  havo  lost  his  nationality.  His 
books  are  in  the  litnnries  of  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  and  he  is  claimed  as  a  native  of  each  of 
these  countries,  without  there  being  sufticient 
proof  in  existence  to  give  him  to  either.  One  of 
his  books  was  dated  HQi,  which  indicates  when, 
though  not  where,  he  lived.  He  was  the  first 
who  used  the  minim  as  it,  or  the  half  note,  is 
BOW  used.  At  first  ho  wrote  it  black,  but  af- 
terwards white^  as  at  present.  He  wrote  the 
rigna  of  the  modes  for  difibrent  kinds  of  time- 


Most  of  the  rules  he  gave  for  connterpoiut  ho 
had  from  Fmuco ;  but  he  wrote  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  more  easily  understood 
than  they  had  been  before. 

DENEUFVILLE,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  the 
son  of  a  French  merchant.  He  studied  music, 
and  afterwards  became  onanist  and  composer  at 

Nuremburg.  in  Germany,  where  he  composed 
some  sacred  music,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centuT}'.  Ho  died  in  1712,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
year. 

DENNINGEB,  J.  N.,  chapd-master  at  Oehiin- 
gen,  published  some  instrumental  music  at  Man- 
heim,  about  the  year  17S8. 

DENNIS,  JOHN.  Author  of  an  "  Essay  on 
the  Italian  Opera,"  London,  1706.  Dennis  died 
in  1737. 

DENTICE,  LUIGI.  A  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
and  amateur  of  the  fine  arts.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "  Due  Diaioghi  deHa  Mmica,"  Naples, 
1552.  These  dialogues  give  some  idea  of  a  con- 
cert at  Naples  at  that  period.  One  of  the  inter- 
locutors describes  a  performance  at  which  he  had 
been  present,  at  the  palace  of  Donna  Oiovanna 
d'Arragona.  He  saj'S  tho  performs  were  most 
p«fect  musicians,  and  sung  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner. It  appears  that  tho  vocal  performers  wero 
accom^anud  by  a  baud,  and  each  sang  to  his 
own  instrument.  "There  are  few  musicians," 
says  the  author,  "  who  sing  to  their  instromenta, 
that  have  entirely  satisfied  me,  as  they  have  al- 
most all  some  defect  ot  intonation,  utterance,  ac- 
companiment, execution  of  divisions,  or  manner 
of  diminishing  or  swelling  the  voice  oocasionaUy, 
in  wbuih  paiticulara  bou  art  and  nature  must 
conspire  to  render  a  pwformer  poiiect." 

DEPLORATION.  A  diigo,  or  any  oOier 
moum^  strain. 

DE  PROFUNDIS.   (L.)   One  c£  the  seven 

penitential  psalms. 

DERTVATnT;.  An  epithet  applied  by  theo- 
rists to  those  chords  which  are  daioed  from  fun- 
damental chords,  and  to  those  accented  or  har- 
monic notes  of  a  bass  which  oze  not  fnndamcntah 

DEEXVIS,  an  eminent  French  bass  singer  at  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Coiiser- 
VBtory.    Bom  in  1731. 

DEROSIEllS,  NICOLAa  A  gnitarist  and  com- 
poser of  instrumental  music,  published  in  Hol- 
land at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

DES.   (G.)  Dflat. 

DESAIDES,  or  DEZEDE.  An  Italian  dramat- 
ic composer,  bom  at  Turin  in  1745.  He  resided 
chiefly  at  Paris,  and  composed  a  great  number  of 
operettas  for  the  French  stage,  between  tho  years 
1778  and  1787.  llio  piece  most  prized  of  his 
compoeitipn  is  "JHum  et  Babei."  He  died  in 
1792. 

DESARGUS,  XAVIEK.  A  professor  of  the 
harp  at  Paris,  and  author  of  a  method  for  hia  in- 
strument, published  therein  1809. 

DESAUGIERS,  MARC  ANTOINE,  was  bom 
in  Provence  in  1742,  and  modo  his  Mbut  as  a 
campoaer  at  the  Academy  of  Mosio  in  Paiia,  In 
1774i  by  the  opera  of  Erueine."  After  gtving 
one  or  two  opwas  of  infbrior  merit,  he  produced 
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"  Lea  Jumeaux  tie  Bcrgame  "  —  a  piece  whicli  ob- 
tained the  mobit  complete  succciw.  Bcsauf^ers 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacv  sriih  (iluck  and  Sao- 
chini,  and  compared  a  mass  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  latter  ^vhich  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1703. 

DESnOKDES.  Mcmlwr  of  the  ConBerratorj' 
at  Pari.4,  and  author  of  the  minor  opera  "i^ 
None  (&i  LindeiAmy,"  performed  at  Pans  in  I798< 

DESCARTES,  REXl^:,  the  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  ■wrote,  in  lrtl8,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  a  work  entitled  "  Compendium  Musitye" 
which  was  ucvcr  published  duriii[r  liia  lifetime, 
but  wax  trani^lated  into  various  languages  and 
printed  after  his  decease. 

DERCAXT,  or  DISCAXT.  A  term  used  by 
old  musical  authors  to  Bignify  the  art  of  compoti- 
ing  in  parU.  Descant  is  of  three  kinds ;  plain, 
figtuatiTC,  and  double.  Pkiin  detcant  consists  of 
a  due  scries  of  concords,  and  is  the  same  with 
simple  countorpoiut.  FiyunUiFe  deaeant  is  Je83  ro- 
fltroinod,  and  includes  the  relief  of  discords  ;  and 
dovble  deaeatit  infers  that  contrivance  of  the  ports 
which  admits  of  the  treble  or  any  high  port  be- 
ing converted  into  the  boss,  and  vice  vertA.  Des- 
cant also  implies  a  mdodious  display  of  succes- 
sive notes  extemporaneously  sun^  or  played  to 
a  given  bas6.  llubald,  Odo,  Ouido,  and  other 
Iiatin  writers  used  discant  to  express  concord  and 
harmony  of  sounds.  In  more  modem  times, 
however,  deacant  is  used  to  signify  the  highest 
kind  of  female  voice,  or  highest  port  in  a  score  — 
the  same  tvs  aoprAita. 

DESCEXDAXT.    (P.)    In  descending. 

DESCEXDIXO.  Passing  &om  any  note  to 
another  less  acute. 

DESCENT.   A  fidling  or  sinking  of  a  voice  or 

instmmctit  from  any  note  to  another  lesit  acute. 

DE6  DVR.   (G.)   D  flat  major. 

DESIIAYES.  A  Parisian  composer  of  dra- 
matic and  wcrcd  music,  abo  of  some  ii'istrument- 
ai  music,  between  the  years  1780  and  1793. 

DE,S.M.VIIETS,  HENRY.  A  French  composer 
of  dramatic  and  other  Toeal  music  He  died  at 
LuncviUe  in  IZ'*!. 

DESMASL'RES.  A  celebrated  organist  at 
Rouen  about  the  year  1780.  Ho  lost  three  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun, 
and  afterwards  used  some  lingers  of  wood,  made 
at  Paris,  and  with  which  ho  is  said  to  have  played 
nearly  as  nTtll  as  previous  to  his  accident. 

DES  MOLL.    (G.)    D  flat  minor. 

DESORMERY,  LEOPOLD  BASTEEX,  bom 
at  Bayon  in  1740,  was  a  French  dramatio  com- 
poser for  the  court,  of  some  eminence.   He  also 

com[>oscd  some  sacred  music. 

DESORMERY.  Son  of  tlio  preceding.  An 
eminent  pianist  at  Paris.  Ho  also  composed 
some  inatrumental  muitic. 

DESFERAHONS.  A  fVench  ringer  and  com- 
poser of  romances  at  Faxis.  He  was  bom  at  Tou- 
louse hi  178.^  At  dght  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced hilt  studies  in  music,  and  at  fourteen 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  violin 
pupil  of  the  Consisvatory.    Ho  Buhscqnently 


q^uitted  his  violin  studies,  and  devoted  himself  to 
singing,  fint  under  IVruuis,  and  afterwards  un- 
der Garat.  Despcmmons  was  one  of  the  proicse- 
om  of  singing  at  the  Conservatory. 

DESPBES.   See  Josovm. 

BESPR^UX,  L.  FELDL  A  composer  of  ju- 
ano-lbrte  music  at  Paris.  Boro  in  1746.  Died 
in  1813. 

DESSUS.  (F.)  One  of  the  appellations  for- 
merly given  to  the  treble,  or  upper  part  of  a  vo- 
cal score. 

DESTOrCIIES,  AXDr6  CARDINAL,  bom 
at  i'oria  in  1672,  n-os  supcrintcudent  of  the  kmg's 
music,  and  inspector  general  of  the  opera,  be- 
tween the  years  1713  and  1731.  He  made  his 
dibut  in  composition,  in  1G97,  by  the  opera  of 
"  hai"  which  pleatwd  the  kimr  ao  much  that  he 
gave  him  a  purse  of  two  hunraod  louie,  adding 
that  "  Dcstouchet  itait  le  sen/  j^i  netuie&t  point 
fait  reffivUer  Lulii."   He  died  in  1749. 

DESTRA.    (L)   The  right  hand. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  MUSIC  B00K8,  &c. 
In  1646,  a&tx  the  Litany  had  been  denounced  by 
the  House  of  Lords  as  a  superstitious  ritual,  and 
after  the  Westminster  Divmes  had  ordered  that 
nothing  but  psalm-singing  should  be  allowed  in 
worship,  all  the  choral  books  then  to  be  found  in 
England  were  collected  &om  the  churches,  libra- 
ricii,  and  private  houses,  and  destroyed.  All  the 
organs  wise  bIm  takm  down,  and  most  of  them, 
with  the  music  books  used  for  them,  were  burned. 
The  conaequeuce  was,  that  when  the  govommeut 
got  bock  into  the  huids  of  the  king,  there  were 
no  singing  books,  organs,  organists,  or  singoa  to 
be  found. 

DEUTEROS.  Second.  The  numerical  term 
by  which  the  ondent  Oredcs  distinguished  the 
A'U)Uaa  mode. 

DE^TENNE,  FRANCOIS.  A  celebnted 
French  flutLst,  and  professor  of  his  instrument, 
at  the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  Ho  wrote  a  meth- 
od for  the  flute,  published  at  Paris  in  179o,  and 
composed  sovcral  comic  dramatic  pieces,  among 
which  are  "Let  ViaitantUtm"  "Lei  Omidietu 
ambulant,"  and  *'  Le  VtUet  da  deux  Maitrea." 
Many  overtures  and  symphonies  for  a  full  orches- 
tra, also  concertos,  quartets,  trios,  duos,  and  so- 
los for  wind  instruments  were  published  by  Dc- 
vienne.  At  length  the  intensity'  and  variety  of 
his  profinsional  studies  aflbcted  tus  mental  fiu- 
ultics,  wd  he  died  insane  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Charenton,  in  1803,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
throe. 

DEVOZIONB.  (1.)  Devotion ;  as,  ooa  dtoo- 
zhtu,  devoutly. 

DEVRIENT,  E.  P.  A  ba.sA  singer,  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1601.  Ho  performed,  in  1823,  at  Dres- 
den, and  was  highly  spoken  of  for  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  his  tone. 

DEXTR.*:.  (L.  PI.)  The  ancient  Roman 
flute  players,  who,  in  general,  poesesscd  the  art 
of  playing  on  two  flutes  at  once,  fingering  one 
wi^  ^le  right  hand  and  the  other  •wiih.  the  left, 
gave  to  thme  which  they  fingered  with  the  ri^it 
the  name  of  dextm.  Tlie  dexlrte,  for  the  aoeom- 
modation  of  the  right  hand  fingcacs,  were  per- 
forated in  a  diflbrent  manner  from  the  amurn^ 
which  were  played  with  those  of  the  loft. 
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■DIA 


DEZEUE.   See  Sbsaides. 

D  FLAT.  The  Hat  screath  of  E  fiat.  The 
fourUi  flat  introduced,  in  modulating  by  fbur^ 
from  the  natural  diatonic  mode. 

D'HArBmONT.  L'ABB^  A  pupU  of  Ba- 
moau,  and  cliB.pei-ma«ter  at  one  o£  the  churches 
in  Paris.  He  composed  some  sacred  music  about 
die  middle  of  the  last  century. 

D'HERBAIN,  LE  CIIEVALIEH,  a  captain  in 
the  French  iiifantrr,  composed  in  Italy  the  op- 
eras of  "Etteat"  and  "LeCtinioy"  alao  soveral 
others  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  lost  cen- 
tury. 

DIA.  A  Greek  preposition,  signlTjing  through 
or  throughout ;  as,  diapason,  through  all,  or 
throughout,  the  octave,  or  the  scale. 

DIABELLI.  Compoeer  of  much  instrumental 
moidc  at  Vienna,  in  aU  forms.   Bom  in  1781. 

DIAGRAM.  (From  the  Greek.)  The  name 
given  hy  the  ancients  to  their  table,  or  modolf 
rcprcijonting  all  tho  sounds  of  their  system. 

DIALOGUE.  A  tocoI  or  instrumental  com- 
position of  two  parts,  in  which  tho  performers, 
through  the  greater  portion  of  the  piece,  sing  or 
play  alternately,  yet  oooanonally  unite.  Opera 
scenes,  especially  those  of  the  Italian  drama,  ore 
frequently  conducted  upon  this  plan,  and  in  sit- 
uations of  either  humor  or  passion,  ore  found  ca- 
pable of  tho  most  striking  effects.  The  instru- 
mental dialogue  not  only  affords  considerable 
scope  fox  the  disjday  of  the  composer's  ingenuity 
and  science,  but  from  tho  attention  and  exact- 
itude which  it  demands  in  pecfiimiance,  is  partic- 
uloriy  calculated  ftur  the  Improvement  of  young 
ptactitioneES. 

DIAPASON,  or  DIAP.  By  this  term  the 
ancient  Greeks  expressed  the  interval  of  the  oc- 
tave; and  certain  musical  instrument  mokera 
have  a  kind  of  rule  or  scale,  called  the  duyxuon, 
by  which  they  determine  the  measures  of  tho 
pipes,  or  other  parts  of  their  instruments.  There 
is  a  dfopsMm  for  trumpets  and  serpents ;  bell 
foundcn  have  also  a  diapaion,  for  tho  regulation 
of  the  size,  thickness,  weight,  &c.,  of  theii  bells. 
Diapaton  is  likewise  the  appellation  given  to  cer- 
tain stops  in  an  oi^an,  so  called  because  they 
extend  through  the  whole  scale  of  the  instru- 
mcQt.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  dia  (through) 
and  pamm,  (all.) 

DIAPASON  DIAPENTE.  (From  the  Greek.) 
The  uiterral  comjioanded  of  an  octavo  and  a 
fifth  conjoined.    A  ttoel/th. 

DIAPASOX  DIATESSvVRON.  (From  the 
Greek.)  Tho  interval  compounded  of  an  octavo 
and  a  fourth  conjoined.    An  eleveiUA. 

DLU'EXTE.  The  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  distinguished  the  interval  of  the  ^JiA. 

DIAPENTISSAHE.  A  term  derived  from  the 
word  diapenUt  and  applied  hy  Muris,  and  other 
anciont  theorists,  to  a  certain  method  of  descant 
Wtifths. 

DIAFIIONIA.  (Gr.)  The  uamo  applied  by 
Gnido  and  others  to  the  precepts  that  formerly 
taught  the  \ibc  of  tho  organ,  and  its  application 
to  vocal  melody.  In  explanation  of  these  pre- 
cepts, Guido  says,  "  SuppoBe  the  singer  to  utter 
any  given  sound,  n  for  instance,  A ;  if  the 


organ  proceed  to  the  acutes,  tho  A  may  be 
doubled,  as  A,  D,  a;  in  which  case  it  will  sound 
from  A  to  D,  a  diatesseron,  from  D  to  a,  a  dia- 
pente,  and  from  A  to  a,  a  diapason, 

DIAPIIONOI.  (Gr.)  Discords;  sotuds 
which,  struck  together,  never  unite.  A  term  used 

in  opposition  to  symphony. 

DIAPTIOUICA.  (From  tho  Greek.)  A  name 
given  by  tho  ancient  Greeks  to  every  dissonant 
interval.    Guido  Aretinus  makes  it  synonymous 

with  deacani. 

DIASCmSMA.  (From  the  Greek.)  An  m- 
tcrval  in  the  ancient  music,  forming  the  half  of 
a  minor  semitone. 

DIASTALTIC.  Dilating.  A  term  apphcd 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  major  third,  major 
sixth,  and  major  seventh,  because  they  are  ex- 
tended or  dilated  iutervals.  This  epithet  was 
also  applied  to  that  subdivision  of  the  Meloptria 
which  constituted  the  noble,  bold«  and  exhila- 
rating. 

DIASI-KM.  a  word  used  in  tho  ancient  mu- 
sic, and  properly  signifying  an  interval,  or  space. 
Tho  Greek  writers,  however,  fretiuently  under- 
stand by  a  diastem  any  simple,  incompositc  de- 
gree, whether  a  diew,  hemitone,  aequi^mf,  or  di~ 
tone,  and  employ  it  in  opposition  to  tho  com- 
pound interval,  which  they  call  ayatem* 

D  IN  ALT.  The  fifth  note  in  aJt  Tho 
twelfth  above  the  G,  or  treble  clef  note. 

D  IN  ALTISSIMO.  (I.)  The  fifth  note  in 
altiraimo.   The  twelfth  above  G  in  alt 

DIATESSERON.  A  term  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  that  interval  which  we  call  a 
fourth;  consisting  of  a  greater  tone,  a  lesser  ton^ 
and  one  greater  semitone. 

DIATESSERONARE.  (From  diateaamn,} 
An  expression  implying  the  singing  in  fourth*. 

DIATONia  A  term  applied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  of  their  three  getiera,  which  con- 
sisted, like  tiie  modem  system  of  intervals,  of 
major  tones  and  semitones.  The  diatonic  genua 
has  long  since  been  considered  as  more  natural 
than  atiier  the  chromeUic  or  enhamwme.  Aris- 
toxcnus  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  first,  and  in- 
forms us  that  the  other  two  wore  formed  from 
the  division  of  its  intervals.  The  natural  scale  of 
music,  which,  proceeding  by  degrees,  includes 
both  tones  and  semitones,  is  called  diatonic,  a 
word  compounded  of  dia,  through,  and  taaie,  a 
tone,  because  the  greater  number  of  intervals, 
five  out  of  seven,  in  the  scale,  ore  tones.  A  con- 
siderable difficulty  nriscs  from  the  distribution  of 
inton-als  upon  keyed  instruments,  and  tho  stu- 
dent docs  not  readily  perceive  how  an  inter^'ol  is 
to  bo  found  between  two  kcj's,  as  B  and  C,  or  E 
and  F,  which  are  dose  togetSer.  The  method  of 
stopping  the  violin,  or  the  frets  on  a  guitar  or 
lute,  shows  tho  nature  of  intervals  much  more 
clearly.  For  instance,  the  third  string  of  tho 
violin  is  tuned  to  the  one  marked  D;  but  when 
shortened  by  one  ninth  of  the  space  between  the 
nut  and  the  bridge, will  sound  E,  a  tone  liighcr ;  nno 
sixteenth  of  the  remaining  length  being  further 
taken,  the  sound  F,  a  semitone  higher,  is  hoard. 
A  just  idea  of  inter\-als  hereby  obtuncd ;  and, 
as  the  latter  is  nearly  half  the  magnitude  of  tho 
former,  the  interval  from  D  to  £  is  called  a  tone. 
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and  from  E  to  F  a  semitone,  being  roal  spaces 
taken  upim  the  length  of  the  striog. 

DIATONIC  SCALE.  This  Bcalc  consists  of  a 
series  of  natural  progrcflsiTC  sounds,  lying  at 
the  foundalion  of  all  melody.  There  are  eight 
sounds  in  this  scale,  designated  bj  unmenus, 
thus: — 


« 


eipht. 
R<>ven. 

Kix. 

five, 
four. 

two. 
MM. 


There  are  seven  mterrals  in  this  scale,  five  of 
vhich  arc  called  tones,  and  the  other  two  wnutone*. 
The  semitones  occui  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  the  aevmth  and  eightht  thus  :  — 

AMrading  8ct]&  DMeendlni  Beak. 


1    2    34567876C4  3    3  X 

Many,  who  have  not  attentively  considered  the 
subject,  suppose  that  tho  regular  gradation  of 
tones  and  aemiioms  is  a  mystery  —  a  certain  some- 
thing which  cannot  he  dolhicd.  True,  great 
mathematical  research  and  many  expoiments 
were  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  out  l3ie  theory 
and  reduce  it  to  practice;  but  the  principle  is 
natnral  to  man ;  w  much  so,  that  any  one,  even 
a  little  child,  xinless  there  is  some  radical  defect 
in  the  hearing  or  vocal  organs,  may  sing  the  scale 
correctly,  without  the  least  tuition. 

The  flounds  of  the  natural  scolo  are  ap|died  to 
the  staff  with  the  F  cl^  : 

Number  1  is  placed  on  the  fourth  degree,  C, 
and  the  others  follow  in  r^ulaz  order,  thus :  — 


m 


Thescals  ii  applied  to  the  staff  irith  the  O 

clef: 

Number  I  is  placed  on  the  first  leger  line 
below  the  staf^  C,  and  the  othoB  follow  in  order, 
thus:  — 


i 


^  ^  &  »  

The  student  will  notice  the  difimtnt  positions 
of  the  scale  with  the  tTi'o  cleft.  This  arrange- 
ment Is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  preserves  a 
regularity  of  sounds  in  pasdng  f  mn  one  scale  to 
the  otlwr,  thus : — 

1884KB78 
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Sounds  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  and  low- 
est possible  degree  of  pitch;  but  vocal  soxinds 
are  usually  coniiued  between  the  space  below  the 
stair  fl-ith  the  F  clef  and  the  space  above  with  the 
O  cM.  The  following  toble  exhibits  the  exteu- 
aon  of  the  scale,  irtua  the  lowest  note  in  the 
bau  to  the  highest  note  in  the  siiprwio. — 
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The  human  voice  is  divided  into  four  parts  or 
general  classes  —  tho  bass,  the  tenor,  tho  alto,  and 
the  soprano.  The  lowest  male  voicos  generally 
sing  boss,  the  highest  mido  voices  the  tenor,  the 
lowest  female  voices  the  alto,  and  the  highest 
female  voices  the  soprano.  Boys,  before  thdr 
voices  change,  generally  sing  the  alto.  Be:iidca 
the  four  general  divisions,  there  arc  throe  otlier 
classes  —  the  baritone,  a  voice  bcti\'een  tho  ba.<« 
and  tenor  ,*  the  foUetto,  the  upper,  unnatural 
tones  of  a  man's  voice ;  and  the  mexzo  soprano,  a 
medium  specics  of  female  voice.  The  foUowii^ 
example  exhibits  the  usual  compass  of  the  voice 
in  the  several  parts :  — 


i 


-O-OhSi  

It  is  important  that  the  difference  of  pitch  be* 
tween  male  and  female  voices  bo  fully  understood 
by  the  pupil.  When  the  G  clef  is  used  for  the 
tenra,  it  denotes  that  each  sound  of  the  scale  is 
an  octave  lower  than  when  used  fbr  the  alto  and 
soprano. 

The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  F  and 
G  clc£i  as  variously  used,  and  th«  relative  situa- 
tion of  each : — 

8«fnM  and  AltP. 

_  F  


1^ 


Tenor. 


.  -C  Uatan. 
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From  tbe  above,  it  TnJl  be  seen  that  C  on  the 
fint  Uiic  aboTO  the  baaa  etafT,  and  C  on  tho  fiist 
line  below  the  treble  stafT,  arc  both  in  unison 
Tvith  C  on  the  third  opaco  with  tho  Q  def^  when 
it  ia  uaod  for  the  tenor. 

The  diatonic  scale,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a 
gradnal  suocaasion  of  nunds  hy  tones  and  semi- 
tones, which  may  proceed  ut&er  irom  acute  to 
grave,  or  from  grave  to  acute ;  five  whole  tones 
and  two  semitones  making  a  complete  natural 
octave.  In  our  ordinary  music  there  are  but 
two  scales,  or  keys — the  major  and  Uie  minor ;  but 
on  a  more  thorough  examination  of  tho  piinci- 
ples  of  mn.<uc,  we  find  tiieie  may  be  as  many 
diatonic  scales  as  the  distribution  of  tho  two 
semitones  in  an  octave  can  be  varied,  which,  in- 
clading  their  original  situation,  is  twelve  times. 

DIATONUM  INTEXSUM,  or  SHAUP  DIA- 
TONIC. The  name  given  by  musical  theorists 
to  those  famous  proportions  of  the  intervals  pro- 
posed by  Ptolemy,  m  hia  system  of  that  name  — 
a  system  which,  long  after  the  time  of  this  an- 
cient speculative  musician,  was  received  in  our 
counterpoint,  and  is  pronounced  by  Dr.  'WalUa, 
Dr.  Smith,  and  other  most  learned  fvTiters  on 
harmonics,  to  be  t A«  beat  divitum  of  the  acale. 

DIAZEXJXIS.  (Gr.)  Division,  separation, 
Tho  ttune  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  tone  which 
■eparatod  two  disjunct  tetrachords.  The  dia- 
anub  WM  placed  between  the  tnesU  and  parantt- 
tU;  L  betwem  the  liighest  note  of  the  second 
tetradiard,  and  tho  lowest  of  the  third*  or  he- 

DXBDIN,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  Southamp- 
ton,  where  his  &ther  was  a  silversmith,  about  the 
year  1715.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  on 
the  foundation  of  Winchester  School ;  but  music 
Boon  took  such  complete  possession  cMF  his  mind, 
that  he  would  attend,  as  a  boy,  to  little  else.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  a  very  sweet  voice, 
and  Ban(^  at  the  cathedral  at  Winchester ;  also  at 
a  BUbecnption  concert  in'  that  town,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  principal  inhabitants.  Shortly 
alter  this,  he  stood  for  the  sitiuition  of  oi^anist 
at  a  village  in  Hampshire,  but  was  nfjected  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth.  Dibdia'a  elder  brother  was 
captain  of  a  West  Indiaman,  and  being  in  London 
about  this  time,  pressingly  invited  his  younger 
brother  to  make  a  trial  of  hia  talents  in  uiat  me- 
tropolis. He  accordingly  went  to  London,  and 
was  introduced  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  mu- 
sic sellers,  for  whom  he  composed  some  ballads  ; 
the  profits  of  which  were,  however,  very  trilling, 
as  the  most  he  received  for  the  copyri^t  of  ax 
Bongs  was  throe  guineas.  Tho  rest  of  hia  time 
he  Med  up  in  tuning  piano-fortes.  This  occupa- 
tion being  little  to  his  taste,  he  soon  became  ac- 
quuntcd  with  the  principal  musical  and  theatri- 
cal characters  of  the  day,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1762,  when  only  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  appeared  as 
•  performer  at  the  Richmond  theatre.  The  fi>l- 
lowing  year  he  performed  at  Birmingham,  and, 
in  1761,  made  his  dibut  on  the  London  boards, 
in  the  character  of  Salpb,  in  the  "  Maid  of 
the  Mill,"  and  received  a  great  share  of  the  pub- 
lic approbation.  Still,  however,  he  was  not  in 
his  element ;  he  disliked  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  and  his  chief  delight  was  in  oompodtion. 
Aooudiiigly,  SOCHI  after  this  tim^  he  vxote  the 


principal  part  of  the  music  for  "  Lionel  and  Cla- 
rissa," and  a  year  or  two  afterwanU,  the  entire 
music  of  "  ITie  Padlock."  1"he  success  of  these 
pieces  fully  eatabliahed  his  fitme  as  a  dramatic 
composer. 

Among  Dibdin'  s  m(nw  celebrated  works  for  the 
stage  may  be  enumerated  "The  Deserter,"  pro- 
duced in  1772  i  "  The  Waterman,"  (words  and 
music,)  in  1774,  and  "The  Quaker,"  in  1775. 
In  the  interrids  of  these  performances,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  prolific  pen  gave  birth  to  a 
great  deal  of  trash.  The  whole  niunber  of  Lis 
theatrical  compositions  amounted  to  nearly  a 
hundred.  After  quarrelling  with  tho  ptoprietorK 
of  all  the  principid  theatres,  aud  more  especially 
with  Garrick,  having  alaO  laited  in  more  than  one 
theatrical  speculation  as  a  manager,  Dibdin  at 
length  reAolved  on  attempting  to  entertain  the 
public  by  his  siu^  performance  of  his  own  songs, 
accompanying  them  hinudf  on  the  tnauo-finte. 
In  this  he  was  eminently  aucccssful  for  some  years, 
both  in  London  and  in  provincial  towu'i ;  and  ho 
might  doubtless  have  amassed  a  handsome  for* 
tune  by  thin  singular  exertion  of  his  talent,  had 
he  not  been  unusually  improvident  in  his  pecu- 
niary concerns.  Tlie  number  of  new  song?  which 
he  wrote  (both  words  and  music)  for  these  enter- 
tainments is  astonishing  ;  they  amounted,  it  ia 
said,  to  upwards  of  twelve  hundred,  among 
which  his  sea  songs  are  certainly  the  most  clover. 
"  Poor  Jack,"  "Tom  Bowling,"  and  various  other 
ballads  of  that  class,  will  e^'er  remain  dear  to  the 
ear  of  the  sailor.  Dibdin  died  in  1814,  in  very 
obscure  drcumatancee,  having  snfibred,  £»  some 
years  previously  to  his  decease,  from  an  illness 
which  rendered  him  almost  helpless. 

DIBDIX,  MISS,  an  t^celleut  performer  on  the 
haip,  was  tniginally  a  pupil  of  ChaUoner,  and 
since  of  Bochsa.  She  was,  in  1824,  an  aanetant 
professor  of  her  instrument  at  the  Soyal  Academy 
of  Music  Misa  Dibdin  began  her  musical  stud- 
ies under  ChaUoner  Ln  1808,  and  in  1815  she  per- 
formed Steibelt's  grand  duetto  on  the  harp,  with 
Haydon,  at  the  oratorios  at  Covent  Garden, 
where  she  was  advertised  OB  "apupilof  Mr.  Chal- 
loner."  She  afterwards  perfinmed  in  puUio  with 
Bochsa,  and  with  the  greatest  ielat. 

DICHORD.  (Prom  the  Greek.)  The  name 
nven  to  the  two-stringed  lyre,  said  to  have  boon 
invented  by  the  ^ypuan  Mercury.  Apollodorus 
accounts  for  its  invention  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  Mercury,"  saj-s  he,  "  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Nile,  happened  to  strike  hia 
foot  against  the  shell  <^  a  tortoise,  the  fleah  of 
which  had  been  dried  awa^  by  the  heat  of  ^e 
sun,  and  nothing  left  of  its  contents  but  the 
nerves  and  cartilages ;  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  sound  it  produced,  that  he  thence  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  lyre,  which  he  afterwards  construct- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  strung  it  with 
the  dried  sinews  of  animals." 

DICKONS,  MRS.  This  lady,  so  justly  cde- 
brated  as  a  singer,  was  also  an  instance  of  pre- 
mature musical  genius,  having  been,  at  the  age 
of  fix  yean,  capablo  ol  performmg  Huidel's  over- 
tures and  lYigues  on  the  piano-forte,  with  an  as- 
tonishing d^ree  of  taste  and  precision. 

Mr.  Poole  (her  father)  took  advantage  of  this 
extraordinary  talent,  and  placed  her  under  the 
tuition  of  the  celebrated  RaucKini,  of  Bath,  thua 
iTifi^tfing  into  her  young  mind  the  true  ItaHap 
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taste.  In  duo  time  Rhe  was  ongsged  at  the  An- 
flient  ind  Vocal  Concerts,  and  also  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  she  made  her  dibta  in 
the  chamrtcr  of  Ojihelia,  in  \f'hich  she  erincud 
the  most  delicate  feeling  and  pathofl ;  she  also 
performed,  with  unrivatlod  success,  the  first  mnge 
of  operatic  charactcrB  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  was  rectnved  by  the  Irish  with  cn- 
thuaiasm.  The  excellence  of  Mrs.  Diclunu  in 
sacred  mu«c  is  also  well  known.  In  that  style 
abe  sang  with  such  a  de<frco  of  sublimity,  that 
religion  seemed  to  breathe  through  every  note. 
She  was  also  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
pertormed  (among  other  principal  characters) 
the  CountesH,  in  Mozart's  "  Sozze  di  Figaro," 
with  eminent  success,  to  Madame  Catalani's  Sn- 
sanna.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  engagement 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  1816,  she  was  engaged 
as  prima  donna  at  Madame  Catalani's  theatre  at 
Paris.  From  thence  she  went  to  Italy,  where  (at 
Venice  in  particular)  she  received  the  high  and 
distinguished  honor  of  being  proclaimed,  by  gen- 
eral vote,  tocia  onararia  delC  Inatitvlo  FUarmonico. 

She  was  engfwed  to  aing  at  several  places  with 
the  celebrated  \eUuti ;  but  the  death  of  a  partic- 
ular firicnd  damatided  her  m>cedy  return  to  Eng* 
land  before  she  could  fultil  tluwo  ougagcmonts, 
and  Mr.  Harris  availed  himself  of  that  opiportu- 
uity  to  bring  her  forward  once  more  in  his  the- 
atre, where  she  had  so  early  begun  her  theatrical 
career.  She  early  retired  from  public  life,  es- 
teemed and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  her,  and  although  in  full  possession 
of  her  vocal  powers,  declined  many  tinnpting  and 
lucrative  offers  to  return  to  the  stage.  She  had 
most  flattering  and  advantageous  applications  to 
sing  in  Italy,  where  her  fame  was  wdl  known 
and  her  talent  duly  appreciated. 

DIDYMUS  was  an  eminent  musician  of  Alex- 
andria, and,  according  to  Suidos,  contemporary 
with  Uie  Emperor  Nero,  by  whom  he  was  much 
honored  and  esteemed,  lie  wrote  upon  grammar 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  muric ;  but  his  works 
arc  all  lost,  and  the  whole  that  wo  know  at  pres- 
ent of  his  haimonical  doctrines  is  trom  Ptolemy, 
who  prnscrvod  and  disputed  them.  However, 
thiit  author  confesses  him  to  have  been  well  versed 
in  the  canon  and  harmonic  divisions ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  testimony  even  of  his  antag- 
onist, ho  must  have  been  not  only  an  able  theo- 
rist in  muidc,  but  a  man  of  conudoraldo  eruption. 

As  this  writer  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  minor  tone  into  the 
scale,  and  consequently  the  practical  major  third, 
which  haimonized  the  whole  system,  and  devel- 
oped the  road  to  couitteipoint,  (on  honor  that 
most  critics  have  bestowed  on  Ptoltsny,}  he  seems 
to  have  a  better  title  to  the  invimtion  of  modem 
harmony,  or  music  in  parts,  than  has  been  al- 
lowed him. 

DIES  IR£.  (L.)  A  principal  movement  in 
a  requiem. 

DIESIS.  The  name  p^ven  to  the  smallest^  in- 
terval u.scd  in  the  music  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
In  harmonic  calculations,  tho^e  are  called  dUtea 
which  are  greater  than  commas,  and  less  than 
semitones.  Dim*,  in  modem  music,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  elevation  of  a  note  above  its  natural 
pitch.  This  nusing  of  the  sound  is,  however, 
only  a  kind  of  insensible  gliding  through  the  in- 
terval of  a  wmiton^  and  does  not  produce  any 


change  in  the  denomination  of  the  note  upon 
which  it  operates.  >Vith  some  authcna,  tJwtw  is 
only  another  name  Sat  the  quarter  of  a  tone. 
With  others,  again,  it  is  indiscriminatdy  applied 
to  a  variety  of  the  lesser  intervals. 

DIETER,  or  DIETTER,  CHRISTIAX  LUD- 
WIG,  was  bom  in  17S7,  in  Wnrtonbui^.  He 
composed  much  instrumental  mnnc,  particolariy 
for  the  bassoon,  also  some  dramatic  pieces,  be* 
twecn  the  years  1781  and  1803. 

DIEITEXHOFER.    See  DnrEXHOPRB. 

DIETZ,  JOSEPH,  a  German  composer,  pub- 
lished, in  1768,  at  Nuremburg,  some  music  for 
the  violin ;  also,  subsequently,  some  instrumental 
trios  at  Amsterdam  and  Paris. 

DIEZE.  (F.)  A  sharp.  SceSaAXF. 

DXEZELirS,  VALEyriN,  published  a  Lirgie 
collection  of  Italian  madrigals  at  Nnremburg,  in 
the  year  1600. 

DIEZEUGMEXON.  An  appellation  given  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  third  tctrachord^ 
when  disjoined  from  the  second. 

DIGITAL  EXERCISES  are  exerd-scs  to  ren- 
der the  fingers  independent  of  each  other.  As 
the  third  finger  in  each  hand  is  (as  it  can  be  an- 
atomically dnnonstmted)  weaker  than  any  other, 
it  will  be  advisable  for  oU  who  practise  the  piano- 
forte,  &c.,  to  cultivate  its  volition  and  improve  ita 
strength  by  exercises  like  the  following.  Such 
exerciser  may  at  first  produce  weariness,  and  per- 
haps some  dc^^rce  of  pain ;  but  this  vrill  gradually 
wear  oiT,  and  the  studCTt  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  his  lalxn:. 


DIONUM,  CHARLES,  was  hewn  at  Rotber- 
hithe,  whoce  his  fiither  was  a  xespectable,  but  not 
affluent  tradesman.  Bang  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  he  oiHciated,  when  a  boy,  at  the 
i^irdinian  ambassador's  diapcl,  and  also  sang  in 
the  choir.  His  voice  was  at  that  time  partic^ar- 
ly  admired  by  the  frequenters  of  the  chapel,  for 
its  melody  and  power;  so  much  so  that  S. 
Webb,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  musical 
world,  remarked  his  talents,  and  gave  him  in- 
atmction.  Dignum,  however,  entertained  no 
idea  of  making  music  his  pnrsnit ;  be  wished 
rather  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  re- 
ligion, and  importuned  hie  father  to  send  him  to 
the  college  nt  Dooay  to  complete  bis  (^dueation, 
and  fit  him  for  taking  holy  orders.  This  plan 
was,  howe\'er,  relinquished,  and  young  Dignou 
was  jilaced  on  trial  under  the  care  of  a  carver 
and  gilder  named  Eggleaoe,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  that  branch  in  the  houfie  of  Messrs.  Seddous. 
Though  thia  situtition  was  by  no  means  miitcd  to 
his  genius,  he  remained  nine  months  in  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  n^ulor  apjircn- 
tice,  when  a  quarrel  between  his  listbcr  and  Eg- 
glcsoe  dissolved  the  connection.  Thus  it  often 
happens  that  the  most  trivial  circumstance 
changes  the  history  of  a  man's  life.  Had  Dig- 
num pnzsucd  the  occupation  of  Eggkaoe^  £e 
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might  have  lived  ia  olncurity,  and  died  unkuon-n 
bofoud  the  circle  of  his  own  family;  cbancc, 
liowever,  operated  in  hifi  favor,  and  vhilst  ho 
was  dubious  what  occupation  to  Ibllow,  ho  wan 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Linley.  That  great  master  of  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  readily  perceived  the  talents  of 
young  Dignum,  and  gave  him  the  niDtit  Mattering 
hopea  that  he  would  ona  day  become  on  acquisi- 
tion to  the  stage.  Thus  encouraged,  and  cou- 
Bcious  of  his  own  natural  powers,  Diguum  arti- 
cled himself  to  linlcy  for  seven  years.  During 
the  first  two  ycara  of  this  period,  the  master  l>e- 
Btowod  the  most  indeiittigable  attcutioiia  on  his 
pupil,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  ging  in  pub- 
Uc  till  his  jud^cnt  was  sufilriently  correct. 


line  or  apace  in  its  own  staff  "which  answers  to 
the  line  or  space  occupied  by  the  note  which  it  is 
designed  to  ounoancc,  thus :  — 


DIRECm'E  TEUMS.  The  tenns  mdonlBi 
moderate,  piano,  &e.,  are  called  directive  term*,  be- 
cause from,  them  wo  discoi-er  the  character  and 
movement  of  a  piece  of  music.  Many  performers 
neglect  thcw  terms,  and  decide  the  velocity  of  a 
movemcut  from  the  signs  of  the  measure  C,  a^ 


figure  was  indeed  rather  unfavorable  for  the  part 
he  represented ;  but  hLs  voice  was  so  clear  and 
full  toned,  and  his  manner  of  singing  no  judi- 
cious, that  be  was  received  with  the  warmest  a|)- 
plauHe.  lie  then  appeared  in  Cymon,  and  agam 
experienced  the  moBt  flattering  approbation.  On 
the  removal  of  Bannister,  Sen.,  to  the  Royalty 
Tbcatr<3,  Dignum  succeeded  to  o  cast  of  parts 
more  suited  to  his  person  and  voice,  which  was 
a  fine  tenor ;  amongst  other  characters,  those  of 
Hawthorn  and  of  OUcs  particularly  suited  him, 
and  ho  was  superior  in  them  to  ever>'  other  actor 
rinco  the  days  of  Beard,  who  was  thinr  origuial 
xefuroBcutntive.  Dijpiiim  retired  from  the  stage 
m  easy  circumstances,  and  took  residence  in  Lon- 
don, greatly  esteemed,  by  a  numerous  circle  of 
acquaintance,  for  his  private  worth  and  aiuiable 
disposition.  Ue  composed  several  pleasing  bal- 
lads, and  also  published,  by  subscription,  a  col- 
lection of  popular  vocal  music. 

DI  ORADO.  (I.)  An  expreasion  implying 
that  the  paaaago  to  which  it  lefera  moves  by  con- 
joint intervals. 

DILEITANTE.   (I.)   A  lover  of  music. 

DILUENDO.  (I.)  A  gradual  dying  away  of 
the  tone  till  it  arrivcfl  at  extinction. 

DIMINISHED.  An  interval  is  said  to  be  lii- 
miTtiahcd,  when  by  the  application  of  a  sharp  or 
natural  to  the  lower  tone,  or  of  a  flat  or  natural 
to  the  upper  tone,  it  becomes  contracted  within 
its  natnni  apace,  or  compass.  Ilonc^  by  raising 
the  lower  note  a  minor  seventh  a  minor  semi- 
tone highco-,  we  produce  a  ^miiUahad  seventh. 

DIMIXVEXDO,  or  DIM.  (I.)  A  term  im- 
plving  that  the  loudness  of  the  pas.'fnge  over 
w&ich  it  is  placed  is  to  bo  gradually  le;>^cued. 
The  opposite  of  crescendo, 

DIMINLITOX.  DimimUion  implies  the  iini- 
tation  of,  or  reply  to,  any  given  subject,  in  notos 
of  half  the  length,  or  vaioe,  of  those  of  the  sub- 
ject itiielt  Thus  a  th«ne  exprossod  in  minims 
and  erotcheta*  and  taken  np  in  crotchets  and 
quavers,  ia  so^  to  bo  answered  in  diminution, 

Dl  MOLTO.  (L)  An  aogmentatiTe  oxpros- 
■ion;  as,  ollqyrodiiiHAoiTcay quick;  largo dimoUo, 
very  slow. 

DIRECT.  A  certain  character  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  staff  to  apprise  the  performer  of  the 
situation  of  the  first  note  in  the  succeeding  staff. 
For  tlua  puxpoee,  it  in  always  situated  on  that 


any  directive  words  appear,  an  invariable  adher- 
ence to  them  is  indisptmsably  necessary.  At  tho 
same  time  the  subject  ought  to  be  consulted,  es- 
pecially when  uo  directive  words  are  found. 
Then,  and  then  only,  may  the  p^former  suppose 
that  he  has  a  tolerable  idea  of  tlie  design  of  the 
piece.  In  much  of  tho  more  modem  music,  the 
vagueness  of  these  direetions  about  time  is  ooi» 
reotod  by  tho  nutrononue  marks. 

DIRECTOR.  A  person  who  nndistakcs  that 
department  of  a  concert  which  is  unconnected 
with  the  science,  but  which  includes  the  me- 
chanical oflico  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  several 

performers,  appointing  the  daj-s  of  peiibrmanc^ 
and  choosing  Uie  pieces,  &c. 

DIRGE.  A  solemn  and  mournful  composition, 
performed  at  funeral  proceKsious.  The  dirge  was 
m  very  gonial  use  with  the  ancient  tiiecjis  and 
Romans,  and  was  numerously  filled,  both  by 

voices  and  instruments. 

DIRVTA,  UUIULAMO,  was  a  Francisoau 
Iziar,  and  the  author  of  a  work  in  dialogue,  en- 
titled "/it  ZVoMitaHio,"  printed  at  Venice  in  ths 
year  1625.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach 
the  proptu:  method  of  playing  on  the  organ  and 
harpsichord. 
DI3.   (G.)   D  sharp. 

DISALLOWANCE.  A  term  applied  to  any 
anomalous  formation,  or  succession  of  chords. 
Two  succeeding  eighths,  or  two  consecutive  per- 
fect fii'ths,  in  tlic  same  direction,  constitute  a  dit- 
oilawatux. 

DISCORD.  A  discord  is  a  dissonant  or  inhar- 
monious cogibination  of  sounds,  so  called  in  op- 
position to  the  concord,  the  effect  of  which  the  du- 
cord  is  calculated  to  sweeten  and  relieve.  Among 
various  othei'  discords,  are  those  formed  by  tho 
union  of  the  fiith  with  the  sixth,  the  tourth  with 
the  fifth,  the  seventh  with  the  eighth,  and  tho 
third  with  the  ninth  and  seventh  —  uU  which  re- 
quire to  be  introduced  by  certain  iireparatives, 
and  to  bo  succeeded  or  re^iolveil  by  concords  to 
which  they  have  some  relation.  Diacords  ore 
sometimes  introduced  intentionally  into  music  ; 
not  for  dicmselvee  simply,  but  to  set  off  the  con- 
cords by  their  contrast  and  opj^sition.  A  well- 
cultivated  ear  -n-ill  quickly  distinguish  a  discord. 

No  one  will  deny  tho  necessity  of  discord  in 
tho  componition  of  mwuc  in  ports ;  it  seems  to  be 
as  much  the  essence  of  music  as  shade  is  of  point* 
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ing ;  not  only  as  it  improves  and  raelionite«  con- 
cord by  oppofdtion  uid  comparison,  but,  Btill  fur- 
ther, as  it  becomes  8  necesaary  stimulus  to  the 
attention,  Trhicli  would  langui»h  over  a  succes- 
sion of  pure  concordi;.  It  occasions  a  momentary 
distress  to  tbe  car,  which  remains  unsatisfied,  and 
even  uncasvi  till  it  hears  something  better ;  for 
no  musical  pfamso  can  end  upon  a  discord ;  the 
ear  must  be  satiallDd  at  lost.  Now,  as  discord  is 
allowable,  and  even  necessarily  opposed  to  con- 
cord, why  may  not  noise,  or  &  seeming  jargon,  be 
opposed  to  fixed  sounds  and  hormonical  propot- 
tions  }  Some  of  the  discords  in  modem  music, 
unknown  till  this  century,  are  what  the  ear  can 
but  just  hear,  but  have  a  very  good  effect  as  to 
contrast.  The  severe  laws  of  preparing  and  re- 
solving discord  may  be  too  much  adhered  to  for 
great  etfects ;  we  are  convinced  that,  provided  the 
ear  have  amends  made  at  length,  there  arc  few 
dissonances  too  strong  for  it.  ji,  for  instance, 
the  five  sounds,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  arc  all  struck  at 
tho  same  instant,  provided  the  D  and  the  F  are 
taken  oii^  and  the  throe  others  remain,  the  ear 
will  not  suffer  much  by  the  first  shock ;  or,  still 
further,  if,  instead  of  the  five  sounds  above  men- 
tioned, the  following  are  struck.  CVtf,  E,  F^, 
Q,  and  tho  DM,  F4f  ore  not  held  on  so  long  as  the 
re»t,  all  will  ond  to  the  aatiafitctioii  of  the  offend- 
ed ear. 

.  DISCORDS  Of  STNCOFATION  only  diiSet 
from  those  of  Buspenuon  by  constituting  part  of 
tbe  radical  harmony,  and  not  being  merely 
appoggiaturas.  The  diatonic  aoquence  of  sev- 
enths is  one  of  tho  principal  paasagea  in  which 
thfsae  discords  arc  u8od. 

DISCORD.VNT.  An  epithet  applied  to  all 
dissonant  and  inharraoniouB  sounds,  whether  suc- 
ces&ive  or  Bimultaneoua. 

DIS-DIAPASON,orBIS-DIAPASON.  (From 
the  Greek.)  A  double  octave,  or  fifteenth.  To 
this  interval  the  andent  Greeks  bounded  each  of 
theai  modes,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  perfect 
tyatem. 

DISEURS.  (F.  P1.1  A  name  formerly  given 
by  the  French  to  certain  narrators  or  romancers, 
who,  in  a  kind  of  chant,  rocitod  their  metrical 
histories. 

DISJITNCr.  A  tana.  n>pUod  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  those  tetrachords  wliich  were  so  dis- 
poned with  nnpect  to  each  other  that  the  {jravcst 
note  of  any  tctrachord  was  one  note  higher  than 
the  ocuteat  note  of  tho  tetcachord  immediately 
beneath  iL 

DISSONANCR  That  effect  which  results 
from  tltc  unlsou  of  two  sounds  not  in  concordance 
with  each  other.  The  ancients  considered  thirds 
and  sixths  as  disaonaitcea ;  and,  in  lact,  every 
chord,  except  the  perfect  concord,  is  a  dissonant 
chord.  Hie  old  theories  include  an  infinity  of 
disaoDoncea,  but  the  present  received  systom  re- 
duces them  to  a  comparatively  small  numbt^. 
One  rule,  admitted  both  by  the  ancients  and  the 
modems,  is,  that  of  two  notes  dithsonant  between 
themselves,  the  dissonance  appertains  to  that  of 
tiie  two  which  is  not  included  iu  the  fundamental 
concord. 

DISSONANT.  Hiose  sounds  or  intervals  are 
Boid  to  be  dissonant  which  do  not  form  a  conso- 
nance between  themselves. 


DISSOLUTION.  A  term  used  in  the  Greek 
music  when  a  sound  in  the  enharmonic  genuH  is 
lowered  three  dieses;  for  thereby  that  genus  is 
diiiBolved,  and  the  music,  or  that  interval  at  least, 
is  chromatic. 

DISTANCE.  An  expression  applied  to  the 
interval  between  any  two  disjunctive  notes-,  as,  G 
in  alto  is  said  to  be  at  the  dirtanoe  of  a  seventh 
trom  A  above  the  treble  clef  note. 

DISTANT  SOUNDS.  Dr.  Amott  relates 
that,  as  a  ship  was  sailing  parallel  to  tho  coast  of 
Brazil,  but  for  out  of  sight  of  land,  the  persons 
on  board  distinctly  heud  sounds  as  of  church 
bells,  ringing  as  if  for  some  da^  of  rejoicing  and 
feRtivah  This  was  strange  noise  upon  the  wido 
and  solitary  ocean.  The  bells  could  be  heard 
distinctly,  but  only  &om  one  part  of  the  vessel ; 
all  the  crew  and  passengers  heard  the  same  ding- 
dong,  but  none  conld  solve  the  mystery.  Many 
months  afterwards  it  was  aaccrtained,  that  on 
the  day  of  this  phenomenon,  the  bolls  of  tiw 
Brazilian  city  of  St.  Salvador  bad  beini  ringing 
in  honor  of  some  saint's  day  or  otb«r  fosbvoL 
The  sound,  blown  from  the  land  by  a  gentle  wind, 
had  come  acroas  a  wide  tract  of  sea  to  this  ship, 
which  was  then  sailing  opposite  St.  Salvador. 
The  fact  of  its  bong  heard  oi,  only  one  poxtkular 
spot  on  tbe  dec^  was  accounted  for  by  Uie  acci- 
dental position  of  a  sail,  which  concentrated  the 
sounds,  and  made  them  audible.  Hence  we 
draw  the  philosophical  inference,  that  an  instru- 
ment might  be  constructed,  that  should  bear  the 
same  relation  to  sound  that  the  telescope  does  to 
sight. 

DITHYRAMBICS.  Songs  sung  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  From  these  compositions,  consisting 
of  verso  and  melody,  were  derived  the  first  dra- 
matic reprcsontidions  at  At^eiu,  and  which 
were  ofterwonb  sung  as  chomsea  to  the  fint 
tragedies. 

DITOXE.  An  interval  comprehending  two 
whole  tones,  or  a  major  third.  Tho  proportion 
of  tht)  sounds  that  form  tho  ditone  is  1 :  d,  and 
that  of  the  minor  third  is  d  :  6.  F.  Parran  makes 
tho  ditono  the  fourth  kind  of  simple  concord,  as 
comprehending  two  tones,  according  to  AristoUe, 
a  greater  and  a  less.  Others  make  it  the  first 
discord,  dividing  tho  ditone  into  eightcfm  equal 
parts,  or  commas;  tho  nine  on  the  acute  side 
making  the  greater  tone,  as  asaercod  by  Salmon 
Do  Caux. 

DnTEXnOFER,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Vi- 
enna about  the  year  1743.  He  received  his  in- 
struction on  the  harpsichord  in  that  city  from 
Steffaui,  and  his  knowledge  of  counterpoint  from 
Wagcnsril,  both  of  whom  were  renutwl  to  be  the 
first  and  most  skilful  organists  in  Vionno.  After 
having  passed  fifteen  or  hixtcon  years  on  his  trav- 
els tluougb  Germany  and  France,  he  at  length 
fixed  hii  rc^tideiicc  iu  London,  where  ho  taught 
the  harpsichord  and  piano-forte,  and  published  a 
didactic  work  on  composition,  also  several  fugues 
and  voluntaries  for  the  organ.  Dittenbofor  pop- 
scsscd  a  pcrftiot  knowledge  of  bis  instrument,  and 
although  he  had  not  that  brilliant  and  rapid  per- 
formance which  is  remarkahlo  in  some  of  tiie 
modern  professors,  yet  his  education  was  bo  r^- 
ular  that  he  was  a  complete  muster  of  harmony 
and  modulation.  One  of  the  most  cclebratca 
English  pupils  of  Ditteuhofcr  was  Monro,  of 
Ncwcastlc-upon-l^e. 
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pITTERR  VON  DITrETlSDORF,  CARL. 
ThLt  admirablp  composer  was  bv  birth  a  German, 
nnil  born  in  the  year  ]7'39.  itc  first  made  him- 
self knowu  as  a  performer  on  the  violin  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  of  Vienna,  and  ailtarwards  resid- 
ed at  Frankfort.  So  h^hly  was  be  esteemed  hy 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that,  as  a  reward  for 
hia  merit  and  talents,  he  waa  elevated,  in  tbe 
year  1770,  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  by  the  title  of 
Dittersdorf,  and  at  the  Bome  time  nominated 
ranger  of  the  forests  in  the  ^pcror'a  Silcsian  do- 
minions. Shortly  after  this  period,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Biahop  of  Brc»lau  director  of  his 
chapel,  and  from  Uiat  time  he  appcara  to  lure  re- 
sided alternately  in  Klena  and  at  Vienna.  In 
1792,  Bays  Ht.  Buniey»  he  lived  in  a  splendid 
maimer  on  his  own  property,  in  Austria.  His 
li^t  comic  operas  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  great 
popularity  in  Germany  and  France ;  but  his  style 
grew  old  and  ordinary  as  the  voiks  of  Mozart 
were  better  understood.  His  com^tontions  wore 
extremely  numerous,  especially  hia  operas,  of 
which  the  moat  celelarated  was  "  Der  Doktor  imd 
def  Apothefitr,"  produced  at  Vienna  in  1786.  Be- 
tweeu  thia  date  and  17£>8  he  produced  upwards  of 
thirty  operas  or  operettas.  He  also  wrote  several 
orntorios,  as  "  Isaac,"  "  Esther,"  '■  Job,"  &c. ; 
some  masses  and  motets ;  fifteen  sym^onies  for 
grand  orchestra,  entitled  "The  Metamorphoses 
of  Ovid,"  publisbed  at  Vienna  in  178<S ;  some 
forty  manuscript  symphonies  ;  concertos,  sonatas, 
quatuoRj,  duos,  songs,  romances,  &c.,  &c.,  In  great 
number.  Some  called  him  the  Gretry  of  Ger- 
many. As  his  popularity  waned  he  grew  mLicr- 
able  and  poor,  but  Ibund  a  kind  home  in  the 
Baton  Stiniiied's  chateau  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
died  in  October,  1799,  two  days  after  he  had  fin- 
ished dictating  to  his  son  the  history  of  his  life, 
which  was  published  at  Lcipfiic  in  ISOl,  (^91  p., 
Bto.,)  —  a  work  full  of  naltw  oripnolity. 

DnTT.  A  abort,  rimple,  melancholy  air. 
DiUif,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  die- 
<um,  and  was  originally  spclled(j»£<ie,  implied,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  a  saying,  or  sentence,  and  had 
no  allusion  to  a  poem  or  song,  to  which  it  was  af- 
terwarda  appropriated. 

DR'ERBIA.  (L.)  The  name  given  to  the 
dramatic  dialogues  of  the  ancients,  llie  direrbia 
are  supposed  not  to  hare  been  act  to  such  refined 
and  elaborate  melodies  as  those  which  accompa- 
nied ^  scnUmentol  and  passionate  canticee  or 
soliloquies. 

nn'ERTniENTO.  (I.)  a  short,  Ught,  pleas- 
ing composition,  vocal  or  in»tnimcutal,  written 
in  a  &miliar  style,  and  calculated  to  engage  the 
geucral  ear. 

DIVERTISSE^rENT.  (F.)  The  name  given 
to  certain  airs  and  dances,  formerly  introduced 
between  the  acts  of  the  IVcnch  operas. 

DIVISION.  Tlds  word  bean  two  oonstruc- 
tions.  With  theoretical  musicians,  it  implies  the 
division  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave ;  but  taken 
in  a  practical  sense,  signifies  a  course  of  notes,  so 
miming  into  each  other  as  to  form  one  connected 
aeries  or  chain  of  sounds ;  and  which,  in  vocal 
music,  is  always  applied  to  a  single  syllable.  The 
singing  or  playing  a  passage  of  this  lund  is  called 
nouiiNjr  a  dieiaion,  \ 

DIVISION  OF  TIME.    We  regulate  the 


length  of  sounds  by  a  divinon  of  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  performance  of  any  ^ven  melody,  or 
harmony,  into  regular  portions,  called  mcaaures. 
During  the  performance  of  any  piece  of  music, 
time  passes  away ;  and  in  order  to  preserve  rt^u- 
larity  and  prevent  confn^on,  all  music  must  be 
divided  into  equal  portions.  Tlie  following  line 
represents  the  time  of  any  given  melody :  — 


Now  suppose  this  line,  or  time,  to  bo  divided 
into  equal  portions,  each  division  would  consti- 
tute a  measure,  thus :  — ■ 


I  r 

To  keep  the  time  equal,  wc  make  use  of  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  or  foot,  thus :  knowiug  the  true 
time  of  a  crotchet,  we  shall  snppose  the  measure 
or  bar  actually  subdivided  into  four  crotchets  for 
the  first  species  of  common  time,  then  the  half 
measure  will  bo  two  crotchets ;  therefore,  the 
hand  or  foot  being  up,  if  wo  put  it  down  with 
the  very  beginning  of  the  first  note  or  crotchet, 
and  then  raise  it  with  the  third,  and  then  down 
to  begin  the  next  measure,  this  ia  called  beatiitg 
time.  By  practice  we  get  a  habit  of  making 
this  motion  very  equal*  and  consequently  of  di- 
viding the  measure  or  bar  into  equal  parts,  up 
and  down ;  as  also  of  taking  all  the  notes  in  the 
just  proportion,  so  as  to  begin  and  end  them  pre- 
cisely with  the  beating.  In  the  measure  of  two 
crotchets,  we  beat  down  the  first,  the  second  up. 
Some  call  half  of  the  measure  in  common  time 
a  tuna ;  and  so  they  call  this  the  measure  or  mode 
of  two  timta,  or  tbe  dupla  measure. 

Time  is  to  muac  what  rhythm  is  to  poetry, 
and  cannot  be  too  rigidly  observed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  usual  divisions  of  time :  — 


No  L  is  simple  common  time,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  brilliant  or  grand  movements.  No  II.  is 
half  as  long  ^ain  in  the  bar  or  measure  as  com- 
mon time,  and  is  now  rarely  used*  though  once 
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m  much  in  vofioe,  particularly  in  serious  vocal 
mu»ic.  No  III.,  it  ■will  bo  socn,  is  a  iractional 
portion  of  common  time,  as  its  name,  ^,  or  triple 
thne,  imports ;  as  is  also  9i 


TJ. 


i 


ft 


TII. 


vra. 


kftfmdnl        ta  Trifle 


No.  v.,  J,  or  half  common  time,  is  generally 
chosen  ior  rondos  and  light  pieces,  but  can  also 
servo  to  cxprosa  Ihs  gravo  and  sentimontal.  Xo. 
VL,  e,  or  compound  common  time,  is  capable  of 

all  kuids  of  oxpresnon,  from  the  most  hilarious 
motriment  to  the  deepest  pathos ;  3  and  3  aio 
often  misused  for  this  measnra  Nos.  VIL  and 
YUI.,  ^  and  1 3  are  only  3  and  common  time  in 

triplets,  as  will  be  soon  from  their  symbol  notes, 
whicli  are  respectively  of  the  same  cxtrcmo  value. 

Some  writera  have  mode  use  of  apparently  un- 
rhythmical divisioHB  of  time,  such  as  five  crotch- 
ets in  the  bar  in  place  of  four,  and  frequently 
with  most  excellent  effect.  Tiha  folloiring  speci- 
men from  Bccve  is  a  felicitous  instance :  — 


1 

And  others  have  indulged  in  on  alternation  or 
mixture  of  diifcrcnt  mca&uxcs,  such  as  3  inter- 
mingled vniii  simple  common  time.  In  Boicl- 
dieu's  "  Dame  Blaw/ie,"  there  is  a  happy  instance 
of  this  license  m  the  notation  of  a  melody  that 
cuuld  not  be  othcrwiac  so  well  expressed  by  the 
ordinary  cquBl-barrcd  subdivision  or  measure. 

Sometimes  three  notes  aro  played  in  the  time 
of  tvro,  (and  are  then  called  n  triplet,)  or  uz  in 
the  time  of  four.  In  such  cases  cither  tho  figure 
3  or  6  is  placed  vrith  a  curved  line  over  or 
under  the  notes,  thus :  — 


When  one  part  moves  in  triplets,  and  the  other 
does  not,  but  is  dotted,  the  dotted  note  takes  the 
whole  triplet  before  the  short  note  is  played :  — 

Example. 


m 

^    ^    ^  ^ 

mi 

^T" 

DIVIXE  MUSIC  is  that  lespocting  the  order 
and  harmony  which  obtains  among  ^o  celestial 
minds.  Slundanc  music  is  that  which  respects 
the  relations  aud  order  of  every  thing  else  in  tho 
universe.  Iliough  Plato  by  divine  music  under- 
stands that  which  exists  in  the  divine  mind,  viz., 
those  archetypal  ideas  of  ord<v  and  symmetry 
according  to  which  God  fomed  all  things,  and  as 
this  order  exists  in  mundane  creatures,  he  caUs 
it  mundane  music.  This  last  species  the  ancients 
again  subdi^-ided  into  the  follon-iug :  celestial 
music,  or  tho  music  of  the  spheres,  comprehend- 
ing the  order  aud  proportions  in  the  magnitudes, 
distances,  aud  motionB  of  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
and  tho  harmony  of  tho  sounds  rcsultuw^ftom 
these  motions ;  elementary  music,  or  the  narmo- 
uv  of  tho  elements  of  things ;  htunan  music, 
which  consLstB  chicily  in  tho  harmony  of  the  &o 
uldes  of  the  human  soul  aud  its  various  passions, 
and  is  also  considered  in  the  proportion,  tempera- 
ment, and  mutual  dqieudence  of  the  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  also  mtaic,  properly  so  called,  which 
has  for  its  object  motion,  considered  as  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  by  which  it  affects  the  senses 
agreeably.  Aristides,  Qulntilianus,  Bacchius, 
and  some  other  ancient  writers,  define  music  tho 
knowledge  of  singing,  and  of  things  belonging 
thereto ;  which  they  explain  by  the  motions  ta 
tho  voioo  and  body,  as  if  the  nnging  consistod 
only  in  the  different  tones  of  tho  voice. 

DIVOTO.  ^I.)  A  term  signifying  that  the  piece 
before  which  It  IS  written  istobopeiformed  iua 
grave,  solemn  styli^  proper  to  Inspire  devotion. 

BlXOy,  WIIJJAM,  published  some  books 
of  psalms  and  h^-mns  in  London,  about  the  year 
1790. 

DIZI,  F.  A  cclebratod  harpist,  resident  in 
London,  and  celebrated  for  the  superior  beauty 
of  tho  tone  produced  by  his  touch.  He  com- 
posed and  arranged  much  very  pleasing  musio  fbr 
his  instrument.  At  the  Covcnt  Garden  orato- 
rios, in  the  season  of  1821.  Bishop  (the  conductw) 
employed  no  less  than  twelve  harps,  with  Dia  at 
their  head,  whilst  Sir  Oeoige  t^art,  at  Drury 
Lane,  engaged  tibirteen,  headed  by  Botfhao.  Dud 
invented  an  improvcmtnit  in  the  mechanisn 
of  tho  haip,  and  calls  his  inreation  "  the  perpen- 
dicular hup."   The  principle  is,  that  tho  tenoou 
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of  the  strings  acta  upon  a  centre,  parallel  to  the 
centre  of  the  column,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  bo- 
notoua  body.  He  has  arranged  his  mechaniam 
between  plates  of  iron  and  brass,  which  are  at 
mch  a  distance  as  to  allow  the  strings  to  -vibrate 
tteely.  These  plates  are  held  together  by  the 
pins  which  serve  to  turn  the  string.  The  strength 
of  those  metal  plates  is  much  more  than  equal  to 
the  pressure  upon  them,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
not  liable  to  Uie  common  disturbances  and  evils 
axifdng  from  loss  of  shape.  The  column  which 
assists  in  supporting  the  mechanism  takes  the 
pressure  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  therefore  has 
no  tendency  to  incline  to  rather  side.  The  strings 
are  stated  to  possess  a  freer  power  of  vibration, 
and  coosoquently  the  tone  is  prolonged.  They 
arc,  mweover,  so  placed  that,  when  at  their  ut- 
most tension,  they  still  preserve  a  straight  line, 
and  make  no  angle.  Dizi  has  substituted  a  damp- 
er pedal  for  the  swell,  by  which  means  the  torn 
itouffitt  may  be  produced  without  the  common 
action  of  the  hand.  There  are  several  simplifica- 
tions in  the  mechauism,  and  the  instrument,  be- 
ing a^o  on  both  sides,  is  more  uiiilbrm  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  the  principal  excellence  wo  con- 
ceive .to  be,  that  the  string  is  not  drawn  out  of 
its  vertical  perpendicular.  Dixi's  compoutiona 
for  the  haip  are  distinguished  for  thtnr  elegance. 
Among  his  principal  publications  we  may  enu- 
merate "  Twelve  Exorcises  or  Fantoisies  composed 
expressly  for  the  Patent  Harp,  with  double  Move- 
ment,"  Chappell ;  "  A  Second  Series  of  Twelve 
Fantaisiea  for  Patent  Harp,"  Harm.  Inst, ;  "  Six 
French  Bomances  arranged,  Book  L,"  **  ffix 
Trench  Romances  arranged,  Book  IL,"  &c.,  &c. 

DO.  A  monosyllable  long  since  substituted, 
by  the  Italians  for  that  of  W,  which  Guide  ap- 
jdiad  to  the  first  note  of  the  natonl  nugor  dia- 
tonic Bcale.  Ouido's  monoeyllahle  was  rejected 
as  too  hard  and  rough. 

DOCTOR  IN  MUSIC.  A  mnrician,  npon  whom 
some  univenaty  has  conferred  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  the  faculty  of  music.  At  what  time  this  de- 
gree was  first  instituted  in  England,  authors  do 
not  agree.  Anthony  Wood  says  it  took  place  as 
eorlv  as  the  reign  of  Heniy  IL ;  but  Spehnan 
thit^  it  had  no  existence  till  the  roigu  olf  King 
John.  No  name  being  to  be  found  of  the  first 
professor  in  munc  to  whom  this  title  was  granted, 
wo  are  in  want  of  the  very  circumstaaco  which 
would  decide  the  question ;  and  must,  therefore, 
be  satisfied  with  the  conjecture,  that  its  com- 
mencement must  have  been  pretty  early,  since 
we  blow  it  to  have  been  conferred  upon  Hambois, 
who  fionrished  towazda  the  beginnmg  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It,  however,  dearly  appears,  by 
the  qualilicationa  formerly  required  of  a  candi- 
date either  for  a  doctor's  or  bachelor's  degree  in 
music,  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  these 
degrees,  music  was  regarded  as  a  science  merely 
■peeolative;  and  that  lUtl%  if  any,  stress  was 
laid  on  skill  in  composition.  The  bung  able  to 
read  and  expound  Boethius  was  conceived  to  be 
a  higher  criterion  of  scientific  acquisition  than  any 
specmieu  of  inventive  harmony  and  melody ; 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  ratio  of  musical 
intervals,  and  the  philosophy  of  sound,  super- 
seded the  operations  of  creative  genius  and 
practical  theory.  The  present  statutes,  however, 
are  fiirmed  on  a  broader  principle,  and.  looking 
to  talent  and  active  science  tat  the  necessaxy 


qualifications,  require  of  the  candidate  an  exor- 
cise in  eight  vocal  parts,  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, which  ho  is  to  submit  to  the  in- 
Bx>cction  of  the  musical  professor,  and,  if  by  him 
approved,  to  have  performed  in  the  music  school, 
or  some  other  public  place. 

DODEKACHORDOX.  A  term  applied  by 
theoretical  musicians  to  the  twelve  modes  ta 

Aristoxenus. 

DOEHLEU,  THEODORE,  a  distinguished 
pianbt  of  the  new  school,  contemporary  with 
Herz,  Thalberg,  &c.,  was  bom  in  1814,  at  Naples, 
where  his  father  was  teacher  of  languages.  Ho 
showed  great  taste  for  music  whilo  a  boy ;  but 
there  were  no  fit  masters  for  him  until  the  arrival 
of  Jules  Benedict  at  Naples,  under  whom  he 
mastered  the  mechanism  of  the  piano.  His  &- 
thcr'being  called  to  Lucca  to  supmntend  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  princes,  young  Boehler  accompa- 
nied him,  and,  a  few  months  afterwords,  followed 
the  duke  to  Vienna,  he  was  admitted  to 

the  school  of  Ctrl  Czemy,  and  made  such  ro- 
markable  progress  that,  at  tho  age  of  seventeon, 
he  was  appointed  piaiust  to  the  Dnke  of  Luoca. 
From  that  time  he  accompanied  his  sovertign  in 
his  travels  through  Germany  end  Italy,  and  every 
where  made  a  sensation  by  his  talenL  His  com- 
positions for  the  piano  are  principaUy  Inilliaut 
and  difficult  fantaeiaa  npon  'themes  from  operaa, 
as  "Zarnpa,"  "La  Btraniera,"  "Normoj"  **  Bo- 
btrt  l»  DiaAle,"  &o.,  suited  to  the  display  of  xapid 
and  daaaling  execution. 

DOIQTER.   (P.)   The  fingering. 

DOLANTE,  CON  DOLORE,  or  CON  DU- 
OLO.    (L)   Sorrowfully,  pathetically. 

DOLCE,  or  DDL.  (L)  This  term  expreeaei 
the  quality  of  tone  in  which  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  written  should  bo  performed,  which 
should  be,  as  the  term  implies,  soft,  smooth,  and 
delicate.  Upon  the  violin  this  is  produced  by 
drawing  a  light  and  swift  bow  over  the  strings 
near  to  the  tiager  board ;  and,  for  the  greatest 
degree  of  softness,  the  how  must  still  recede  fai- 
ther  from  the  bri^e.  By  this  means  a  tone  may 
be  acquired  resembling  that  of  the  musical  glass- 
es, or  the  lower  toues  of  the  flute.  Before  this 
can  be  obtained  in  vocal  tones  the  organs  must  be 
brought  into  the  most  pliant  state,  and  used  wi^ 
the  greatest  delicacy.  When  this  term  is  applied 
to  instrumental  music,  it  is  generally  to  tiiose 
morceatix  of  melody  that  are  so  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  voice,  and  the  pcrlbrmor  cannot  express 
them  better  than  by  taking  the  vocal  tones  as  liis 
model. 

DOLCE  E  PIACEVOLMENTE  EXPRES- 
SIV'O.  (L)   Soft,  uid  with  pleaauig  e^ssiion. 

DOLCE  MANIERA.  (L)  A  sweet,  dcUcate 
manner.  An  expression  applied  to  a  performer 
who  is  master  of  a  soft,  pathetic,  and  finished 
style  of  execution.  Of  such  a  performer,  we  say 
he  has  a  dolce  maniera. 

DOLCEMENTE.  An  Italian  odvorb,  imply- 
ing a  soft,  sweet,  and  graceful  style  of  perform' 
ance. 

DOLCEZZA,  "or  CON  DQLCEZZA-  (LI 
With  sweetness  and  softness. 
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DOLCISSIMO.  (I.)  "With  extreme  sweetnesa. 

DOLES,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  a  Buiger 
and  chapcl-nuuter  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  in  the 
year  171fi-  He  componed  much  vocal  music, 
principally  for  the  church.    He  died  in  1797. 

DOLES.  DR.  JOnANX  FRIEDRICH,  ran  to 
the  preceding,  wan  horn  in  174G,  and  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  German  musical  amateurs. 
He  published  some  instrumental  music  at  Leip- 
aic,  about  the  year  1733. 

DOLOROSO.  (I.)  A  term  indicative  of  a 
soft  and  pathetic  stylo  of  execution. 

DOMESTICI.  (L.  pi.)  The  name  given  to 
those  two  of  the  four  singers  in  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  Constantinople  who  act  as  assistants  to 
the  two  principals. 

DOMINANT.  The  dominant  of  any  mode  is 
that  Bouud  which  mokes  b  fifth  of  the  final,  or 

tonic. 

DOMINICE,  M.  A  professor  of  the  horn  at 
the  Conservatory  at  Paris.  He  published  a 
method  and  some  music  for  his  instnimeut,  also 
aevetal  romances. 

DONA  NOBIS  PACEM,  (L.)  Giw  ta  peace. 
Hie  concluding  movement  of  the  mass,  or  Cath- 
olic morning  service. 

DONATI,  BAIJJASSAR.  Chftnel-master  of 
St.  Mark's  church,  at  Yflnice.  'He  composed 
many  madrigals  and  canzonets  {.Canama  Vilta- 
netehei  betwe^  the  yean  1555  and  1568.  See 
Caxhio. 

.  DONATI,  IGNAZIO.  An  Italian  composer 
nd  chapd-master  at  Milan.  He  published  mmoc 
aacred  music  at  Venice,  between  the  years  1619 
and  1633. 

DONI,  ANTONIO  FRANCESCO,  published 
at  Venice,  in  1544,  a  work  entitled  '*  DitUophi 
della  Mtaira."  Dr.  Burney  placca  this  among  the 
more  rare  musical  publications,  never  having  seen 
but  one  copy  of  it,  which  was  in  the  poijscssion 
of  P.  Martini.  Demi  died,  according  to  AVaither, 
in  1574,  iu  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

DONI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  native  of 
tiio  city  of  Horcucc,  was  bom  in  tho  year  1594. 
He  wn'fl  the  descendant  of  a  noble  Cunily,  and 
though  not  by  profcsnon  a  musician,  has  been 
justly  celebrated  for  hb  skill  in  this  8<^cncc. 
Early  in  life,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  elo- 
quence, and  member  of  the  Florentine  Academy, 
and  that  of  Delia  Crusca.  He  was  much  favored 
by  Cardiiud  Barbariiii,  afterwards  Pope  Urban 
Vin.,  and  at  his  recommendation  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  Bring  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  fiudinf;  the  attcn- 
^n  required  in  this  employment  too  great  an  in- 
terruption to  his  studies,  he  quitted  it,  and  re- 
tired to  Florence,  where  he  ended  his  dnyi=,  nt 
the  age  of  about  titty.  From  an  account  ivbich 
he  has  given  us  of  himself  and  of  his  studies,  it 
appears  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  lilo,  he  was 
tau|^t  to  play  on  tho  fl^^lct  and  the  lute. 
He  sajv  that  ho  also  attamcd  some  proficien- 
cy on  tho  harpsichord ;  and  that,  aitctwards, 
notwithstanding  the  little  time  he  had  to  spare 
from  his  more  seriouB  avocationa,  he  applied  him- 
•elf  with  uncommon  assiduity  to  the  science  of 
iMVipouy.  In  1635  he  published  at  Bomo  a  dis- 


course entitled  "  Comp&iidio  M  TraOato  dei  Gauri 
a  Modi  delta  Slusieot  eon  m»  Dueono  topra  la  Per- 
fezzione  de'  CoMsetai."  This  book  is  of  a  misedla- 
ncoufl  nature,  bnt  its  avowed  des^pi  is  to  show 
that  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  preferable  to 
that  of  the  modems.  It  contains  a  tract,  entitled 
■'  Discorso  topra  la  Perfez^ione  delta  McloHia,"  at 
tho  beginning  of  which  the  author  treats  of  the 
madrigal  style  of  composition,  and  of  the  partic- 
ulars which  distingui^  the  cu/i/iMjSjrwna/M  from 
the  cantua  eccletiastieut.  Tlio  invention  of  the 
latter,  he  says,  followed  naturally  from  the  use 
of  the  organ.  Five  years  afterwards,  Doni  pub- 
lished his  "  Annotaziom  Bopra  ii  Compauiio  d»' 
Geiuri,  e  de'  Modi  delta  Miaicn,"  and  some  other 
tracts.  In  one  of  them  he  describes  an  instru- 
ment of  his  own  invention,  called,  after  his  pa- 
tron, a  Lyra  Bai-barini,  resembling,  in  Rhape,  the 
Spanish  guitar,  but  having  three  nichos,  cat^  of 
which  was  double,  like  tho  theorbo,  or  arch  lute. 
Tho  us©  of  this  instrument  was  to  enable  the  per- 
former to  play  either  in  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
or  the  hypo-Lydian  modes  of  tho  ancients.  All 
these  tracts  contain  curious  particulars  relative  to 
the  music  and  musicians  of  the  authors  time. 
Doni  published,  in  1647,  a  treatise  in  three 
books  —  "De  Ihwetantia  Jftuutr  veteri»." 

DONIZETTI,  GAET.\NO,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired of  the  Italian  dramatic  compose  siuco  Ros- 
sini, was  bom  at  Bergamo  iu  1799.  After  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  music  at  the  Lyceum  of 
that  city,  he  took  lessons  of  the  celebrated  maestro 
di  capeUa  Simon  &fa}T,  and  then  became  a  pupQ 
of  Pilottt  and  Malta  at  Bologna.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies,  he  wrote  overtures,  violin 
quartets,  cantatas,  masses,  and  other  pieces  of 
church  music.  He  somehow  became  engaged  in 
military  service,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could 
obtain  the  liberty  to  devote  himsdf  to  the  object 
of  his  highest  ambition,  namely,  dramatic  oom- 
poaition.  Once  free,  he  gave  in  rapid  succession 
to  Venice  the  operas  "  Enrico,  coHte  Hi  Borgogna," 
"  La  FoUia,"  *'  Le  Noise  in  ViUot"  "  B  Faieffitame 
de  Liconia;"  to  Rome  **  Zoraide  di  GroMOa;" 
to  Naples  "ia  Ziugara,"  "La  Lettera  AHwima," 
and  other  works  to  other  cities.  In  1822  Ids 
"  Chiara  e  Herafina  "  was  performed  at  La  Scala 
in  Naples.  These  works  showed  the  usual  faults 
of  a  groat  facility  of  production,  and  bcnre  the 
marks  of  imitation  of  IlossinL  A  mnltitudo  of 
other  feeble  works  continued  to  flow  from  his  ft- 
cile  pen ;  yet  the  composer's  manner  wore,  at 
times,  a  character  more  grand  and  elevated. 
Thus,  in  the  serious  style,  his  "  Anna  Bolcna  " 
and  <' Elizabeth  at  Xenilworth,"  (represented  at 
Naples  ill  1828,)  and  above  all.  his  "  L'Eetik  f& 
Roma,"  (1829,)  contain  real  beauties.  In  the 
buifo  kind,  his  <■  Elie»  if  Amore,"  &c.,  were  fall 
of  vivacity  and  grace.  Tho  interval  between  this 
and  his  "Marino  Faliero"  (Paris,  1S35)  was 
tilled  with  some  fourteen  operas,  all  of  which 
have  sunk  into  obbc^urity.  "Hie  carclcse  haste  of 
his  cuiupositions  -was  duo  very  much  to  the  mis- 
eniblc  i)ny  wliich  composers  received.  For  sev- 
eral yeiurs  Donizetti,  under  engagement  with  Bar- 
bara, tho  impresario  at  Naples,  had  to  mite  every 
year  two  serious  and  two  buffo  OTM^as;  and  re- 
ceived for  his  labor  hardly  enough  to  meet  the 
first  neccbsities  of  life.  He  has  Ircquontly  been 
known  to  instrument  the  entire  scoro  of  on  opera 
in  thirti/  hoiira.  Doui/ctti  was  made  profeifsor  of 
counterpoint  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music  at 
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Naples,  being,  perhftps,  the  only  young  ItaUan 
composer  qualified  for  its  functions.  He  was, 
moreover,  well  acquoiated  with  the  art  of  Hing- 
ing, a  great  reader  of  mutuc,  antl  a  lemaricably 
good  arcompauiat  at  the  piano.  The  excitement 
of  InceH.'Wiit  and  rapid  comiMwition  finally  affect- 
«d  his  brain,  and  in  the  yeant  1844-7  he  was  in 
an  in!«no  hoHjpitol  near  Paria ;  since  which  he 
wafl  placed  with  an  experienced  phygician.  hia 
nephew,  in  Italy.  Bo  died  about  1850.  Of  the 
sixty  or  seventy  operas  which  he  composed,  some 
eight  or  ten  have  enjoyed  a  greater  popularity 
in  the  opera-lo%'ing  cities  of  Europe  and  America, 
for  years  before  and  fince  hia  death,  than  almost 
any  other  worko.  His  "  LiKrezia  Borgia"  and 
•' Luda  di  Lammcrmoor"  ore  in  many  renpecta 
great  works,  and  universally  admired.  The  "  Eli- 
tir  "  stUl  holds  its  place  upon  the  stage  asi  one  of 
the  moflt  charming  of  light  comic  operas ;  while 
the  "  Fiife  fill  Regiment,"  "  Linda  rfi  Chamtntmx," 
"  ^aria  di  Rohan"  "  Roberto  Devcreux,"  and  Bcv- 
eial  others  of  his  operas,  beside;  the  above  named, 
ore  all  associated  with  the  triumphs  of  all  the 
great  siugcr8  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
CMitury.  Donizetti's  best  works  sparkle  with 
piquant  or  gracefully  florid  melodies,  such  as  suit 
and  pleam  the  di&rent  kinds  of  roices,  and  with 
muidcal  ideas  worked  up  into  quartets,  trios,  &c., 
with  the  greatest  effect.  AMiatever  else  ho  may 
be,  he  in  essentially  dramatic  in  the  plot  and  con- 
Btmction  of  his  operas,  and  understands  well  the 
art  of  Btiinuhiting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  general 
audience. 

DONZELLI.  An  Italian  singer,  bom  at  Bo- 
logna in  1790,  and  distinguished  in  all  the  cities 
of  Europe.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  of  such 
compass  that  he  never  used  the  &lsetto ;  hin  ae- 
tion  was  TK^ished,  his  recitative  particulBrly  im- 
pressive, hia  elocution  generally  good,  and  his 
whole  performance  full  of  life  and  expression. 

DOPPEL.  (G.)  Double;  as,  DoppO-griff, 
cU>uble  stop  on  the  violin. 

DOFPIO.  (I.)  Double ;  as,  doppio  mmimm- 
to,  double  time,  that  is,  as  &st  again. 

DORATUS,  NICHOLAS.  Composer  of  mad- 
rigals, published  at  Yoniee  in  die  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

DORIAN.  The  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  one  of  their  modes. 

DORIC  MODE.  The  first  of  the  authentic 
modes  of  the  ancients.  Its  character  ia  severe, 
tempered  with  gravity  and  joy,  and  is  proper 
for  religious  occasions,  as  also  to  be  used  in  war, 

DORION  ifl  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a  flute 
'  player  who  had  made  several  changes  in  the  mu- 
sic of  his  time,  and  who  was  head  of  a  sect  of 
performers  that  militated  agaiuiit  another  party 
of  practical  musicians,  of  which  Antigenides  was 
the  chi^ —  a  proof  that  thcne  two  masters  wore 
oontomporaries  and  rivals.  Dorion,  though  much 
edehmtcd  as  a  great  mufucian  and  poet  by  Athe- 
naens,  is  better  known  to  posterity  as  a  voluptu- 
ary. Both  his  music  and  poetry  are  lost ;  how- 
ever, many  of  his  jdeasantries  are  preserved. 
Being  at  ^Silo,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  not  able  to 
procure  a  lodging,  he  inquired  of  a  priest,  who 
was  Bacrifltnng  in  a  chapel,  to  what  divini^  it 
VMdedioatod;  irho  answered,  «  To  7apiter  and 


to  Neptune."  "How  should  I  be  able,"  says 
Dorion,  "  to  get  a  lodging,  where  the  gods  are 
forced  to  lie  double  ? "  Supping  one  night  -with 
Xicoereon,  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  and  admiring 
A  rich  gold  cup  that  was  placed  on  the  sideboard, 
"  The  goldsmith  will  make  you  just  such  anoth- 
er," says  the  prince,  "whenever  you  please." 
"  He  will  obey  your  orders  much  better  than 
mine,  sir,"  says  Dorion ;  "  so  let  me  have  that, 
and  do  you  bespeak  anoth«."  The  remark  of 
Athenxus  upon  this  t«p\y  is,  that  Dorion  acted 
against  the  proverb  which  says,  that 

'  To  Buta  nlinn  natnnBVa  bialiM,  no  AonMi 

ButalMl  'U*luvmln,  l£rllMrMMniUovlh«naaL'' 

Upon  hearing  the  dc^ratption  of  a  tempest,  in 
the  Nautilus  of  Hmothens,  Dorion  said,  "  He  had 
seen  a  hotter  in  a  boiling  caldron."  Having 
lost  a  large  shoe,  at  a  banquet,  which  he  wore  on 
account  of  his  foot  bring  violently  swelled  by  the 
gout,  "The  only  harm  I  with  the  thief,"  said 
he,  "  is,  that  my  shoe  may  lit  him."  Hia  wit 
and  talents  made  amends  for  hu  gluttony,  and 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went. 
Philip  of  Macodon,  in  order  to  enliven  hia  parties 
of  pleasure,  used  frequently  to  invite  him  with 
AristonicuB,  the  citharuit. 

D0RNAU8,  PHIUP,  a  German  professor  of 
the  horn,  published  soma  music  for  hia  inalra- 
ment  at  Offenbach  in  1802. 

DORNAUS,  L.  Younger  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, also  a  professor  of  the  horn,  and  compo- 
ser of  music  for  his  instrument. 

DORNEL,  ANTOINE,  organist  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve Church,  at  Farifi,  died  in  17dd.  He  pub- 
lished some  vocal  and  instrumental  music 

DOT.  A  point  placed  after  a  note,  by  which, 
the  duration  of  that  note  Is  increased  one  half. 
ThiB  expresuon  of  continnity  was  formerly  celled 
a  poi)tt  of  perfection,  because  a  note,  when  dotted, 
attuned  its  then  greatest  possible  length,  or  was 
perfected.  A  dotted  note  is  also  termed  a  Moto  qf 
prokUion, 

DOTTED  NOTES,  RESTS,  &c  The  dot 
placed  after  any  note  renders  it  one  half  longw 
than  it  would  be  if  simply  written.  Thus,  inas- 
much as  a  semibrove  is  as  long  as  two  minims,  it 
follows  that  the  duration  of  a  dotted  semibrcra 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  three  minims,  of  a 
dotted  minim  equal  to  that  of  three  crotohfltn, 
and  so  on,  as  expressed  in  the  following  table :  — 


I>MMOn«M 


By  Thkh  it  ifiU  be  aeeti  that  tho  nae  of  tht 
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dot  IB  only  a  couTeutional  method  of  expressing 
the  notatioii  of  the  second  ataff. 

ExAUFLx  OP  Dotted  Notes  op  E\-EaT  Value. 


'^5P=  ^M-^ 

s  bb 

A  double  dot  placed  after  a  note  impfuts  to  it 
the  additionKl  value  of  three  fourths  of  its  simple 
duration.  Thus,  a  fiemibrcTc  being  equal  to  two 
muiiras,  or  four  crotchetdi  a  double-dotted  6emi- 
bre\'e  is  as  long  as  three  minima  and  a  hal^  or 
Beven  crotchets,  and  bo  forth,  as  will  be  seen 
in  tlie  annexed  table :  — 


VvAMMtl  DnMtAKM   BwUr-MM   SnN^MItl  IMa)il*4MM 


A  dot  affixed  to  a  rc3t  increases  its  ^'aluo  in 
like  manner  as  it  atTects  a  note.  Thus  a  dotted 
aemibrevo  rest  is  as  long  as  a  scmibrcvo  rest  and 
a  minim  rest,  a  dotted  minim  rest  is  equal  to  a 
minim  rest  and  a  crotchet  rest,  and  so  on. 


bora,  it  indicatea  that  the  portions  or  parts  on  the 
sides  of  the  dots  should  be  repeated :  — 


m 


Dots  attached  to  the  single  bars  are  also  used, 
more  particularly  in  manuscript  music,  thus :  — 


This  repetition  is  sometimes  cxpresRcd  by  the 
word  bia  (which  is  littnally  twice)  wtitton  under 

a  mured  line: — -^^^ 

DOTTED  TOUCH.  This  w  a  touch,  upon 
keyed  instruments,  which  rigidly  marks  the  clis- 
tinction  between  the  dotted  or  doubly-dotted  note 
and  that  which  foUows  it,  thus  :  — 


DOTZAUER,  JUSTUS  JOHANN  FRIED- 
RICH,  a  composer  ajid  Tiolbiist  at  Dresden,  was 

bom  near  Hildburghausen,  in  Saxony,  in  178S. 
He  was  appointed  chamber  musician  to  the.King 
of  Saxony  in  the  year  ISll,  and  has  pubUshsS 
much  iofitnuncntal  music,  chiefly  at  L^peic. 
The  quartets  of  Dotzaucr  are  much  admired. 

DOUBLE.  A  wmd  whldi,  In  the  oil  mnric.  earrlM  tbe  man 
wnw  tbit  which  we  nuw  oivc  lo  the  tcim  eariatloL.  In  Dm 
bainlcboni  Icmoik  of  Haarict,  and  other  miMri  nr  hia  Um»,  w« 
and,  (liutnd  of  rarJaUni  IX,  tarialtom  ai,  kc)  duMt  1,  dnA  a, 
fee.,  Ac 

DOUBLE  BAR.  A  double  bar  consists  of 
two  parallel  straight  lines,  somewhat  broader 
than  the  common  bar,  drawn  n<>ar  each  other, 
and  passing  perpendicnlarly  through  the  staff. 
The  double  Iwr  serves  to  divide  the  difTerent 
strains  of  a  movement.  If  two  or  mora  dots  ate 
placed  on  one  of  its  sidets  they  imply  that  that 
strain  of  the  movement  on  the  same  side  with 
the  dots  is  to  be  perlbrmcd  tn-ice ;  and  if  dots 
are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  double  bar,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  mark  of  repetition  ex- 
tends to  the  Btr^ns  on  each  ride  of  the  double 
bar. 

DOUBLE  BASS,  CONTRA  BASSO,  or  VIO- 
LONO.    A  large,  dcep-tojiod  bass  instrument, 
extending,  in  general,  to  double  C  downwards, 
And  in  like  manner  the  double  dot  mav  be   and  reaching,  in  ascent,  to  the  treble  clef  note,  or 
placed  after  a  rest,  lengthening  the  duration  of    e^-en  higher.    The  scale  of  the  double  bass  is 
its  pause  aa  the  double  dot  aftxt  a  note  protracts   equally  perfect  with  that  of  the  violoncello, 
that  of  its  sound.  The  double  bass  is  the  doniost  and  most  power- 

The  double  dot  is  nocly  affixed  to  semibreves  ful  toned  instnunent  used  m  concert  muno.  tt 
or  minims.  is  so  indispenxable  to  enrich  and  sustain  the 

When  dots  are  plaood  at  the  sides  of  double  i  masses  of  harmony,  that  it  may  be  iairly  oon- 
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ridoed  as  the  pillar  and  metronome  of  the  or- 
eliestia. 

Music  for  this  instrument  is  written  on  the 
bam  clef,  like  the  TudonccUo;  but  tiie  actual 
^iuib.  of  the  notes  is  an  octave  lower  than  on  that 
instroment. 

The  double  bass  is  mounted  with  three  thick 
catgut  strings,  which  are  tuned  hj  fourths,  in 
the  following  manner :  — 

1st  ftring.  2d  Mring.   8A  rtrtnit. 


m 


O  D  A 

0  0  0 

O  IntfeatM  Um  opan  Mag. 


The  following  scale  exhibits  all  the  natural 
notes  which  are  capable  of  bang  played  in  the 
first-or  original  position  of  the  hand,  as  also  the 
lingers  employed  to  stop  them.  Notes  above  the 
original  pomtion  are  obtained  by  advandng  the 
hand  upon  the  finger  boaxd :  — 


Sdstring.       2ditriiii.     IrtitiiDB.  NotMSbon. 


ABC      DBF      QAB      C  D  R  f  a 
014      014      014  14141 
Flngerg  elONd.    CloMd.    Wide  apart.     4  14  14 


8i  atiliiK. 


O ENSEAL  BCALK,  INCLDDINO  THE  CHBDMATIC  NOTES. 
2d  itiing. 


Ist  itrioK. 


A     Ajf  si}     C    C#  Dj^    Db   Ujt  Kh    P  1$  A|>    Aft  A#  bIj 

Oil      1      444      01      11  4440111444 


In  the  above  scales  the  notes  marked  4  are 
stopped  by  pressing  the  top  joints  of  all  the  four 
fingers  firmly  upon  the  strings.  The  double  baas 
generally  plays  out  of  the  same  book  or  part  as 
the  violoncello.  This  may  always  bo  done  when 
the  violoncello  part  is  simple,  and  does  not  con- 
tain rapid  passages ;  but,  when  it  contains  difti- 
cult  passages  or  scales  in  unusual  keys,  the 
double  bass  con  no  lonf^or  keep  pace  with  the 
TiolonccUb,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  simplify 
the  passages  no  as  to  suit  it.  In  all  such  cases, 
•utborst  for  th^  own  interest*  should  not  ni^lect 
to  write  a  distinct  part  for  the  double  ban  as 
simplo  as  possible. 

The  contra  ba^iio,  which  used  to  ho  played  viHi 
but  three  strings,  is  now  found  in  the  orchestra 
with  a  fourth ;  and,  all  unwieldy  as  it  is,  has 
been,  in  late  years,  in  the  hands  of  a  Bottoijiiu, 
made  to  perform  with  astonishing  success  the  part 
of  a  solo  instrument. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT.  When,  in  com- 
position in  two  parts,  the  parts  are  so  composed 
that  the  -Ojppm  part  may  be  Inrerted  an  octave 
lower,  so  aa  to  become  the  under  part,  whilst  the 
other  retains  its  place  unaltered,  that  is  named 
a  doable  counterpoint  in  the  octave.  There  may 
be,  moreover,  a  third  or  fourth  accompanying 
put ;  but  the  intervals  in  the  two  inverted  parts 
must  appear  in  the  following  way  :  — 

1  :t  3  4  5  6  I  a 

8766433  1 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  unison  anslrers  to 
the  octave,  the  second  to  the  seventh,  &c. 


DOUBLE  CItOCHE. 
See  SutiaoAVBH. 


(F.)    A  semiqimver. 


DOUBLE  DEMISEMIQUAVER.  A  note 
equal  in  duration  to  one  hidf  of  s  dMuiacmiqua- 
ver.   See  DzMisKiaavATEK. 

DOUBLE  ENDING,  This  connstK  of  dots  at 
the  end  of  a  strain,  with  a  double  bar  and  two 
or  more  notes,  a  figure  1  placed  over  the  first 
part,  and  a  figure  2  over  the  second  mrt  It  sig- 
jiifitt  tiiat  certvn  measures  are  to  t>e  repeated, 


and  the  note  or  meaeurcfl  under  figure  1  to  bo 
sung  the  first  time,  and  the  note  or  notes  under 
figure  2  the  second  rime,  omitting  the  part  under 
figure  1.  Should  they  be  connected  by  a  tie, 
both  parts  arc  to  be  sung  the  second  timo,  thus 


DOUBLE  FLAT,   After  all  the  seven  notes 

of  music  have  been  made  flat,  the  same  series  of 
letters  begins  again  with  B,  and  that,  being  the 
first,  takes  the  name  ot  double  B  fiat,  thus :  — 


1 


The  Oennans  have  sometimes  employed  a  laive 
B,  as  the  character  of  the  double  flat.  As  the 
characters  double  sharp  and  double  flat  seldom 
occur,  the  mode  of  restoring  the  single  sharp  or 
flat,  after  the  use  of  the  double  character,  variea 
with  different  authors.  Some  use  a  single  sharp 
or  flat,  some  employ  a  natural,  or  else  nnlte  the 
single  sharp  or  flat  with  the  natural,  thus :  f^if, 
^  b  ;  and  others  again  leave  the  passage  to  the 
ear  and  judgment  of  the  performer. 

DOUBLE  NOTE.  This  is  the  ancient  breve, 
and  was  written  thus  fonnerly,  but  as  now 
used  is  written  thus ;  Id 

DOUBLE  SHARP.  The  double  sharp  is 
sometimes  marked  with  a  single  cross,  Uius : 
which,  according  to  Vanneo,  originally  represent- 
ed  thetwo  commas  of  the  quarter  tone,  cvenbar> 
monie  ffieds,  and  which  properly  represents  the 
Stance  between  the  F  double  sharp  and  the  Q 
natural.  After  all  the  notc^  of  fnusic  have  been 
made  sharp,  the  samescries  of  letters  begins  again, 
and  F,  being  the  first,  takes  the  name  of  double 
F  sharp,  thus :  — 
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The  double  sharp  raisoB  a  note  before  which  it  is 
placed  two  half  tones. 

DOUBLE  TDIE  has  two  parts,  or  motions,  in 
each  and  every  measure,  and  may  be  marked  or 
beat  by  letting  the  hand  fall  and  ziae  alternately, 
thua:  — 


I 

1  Down. 

Up.  1 

1 


— I 


Down. 


Up. 


DOUBLE  TONGUING.  A  term  used  by 
flutista,  or  flute  performers,  to  signify  that  action 
<i£  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by 
which  the  most  brilliant  and  spirited  articulation 
is  produced,  of  which  the  flute  ia  capable. 

IX>UBLETTE.  (F.)  An  o^an  stop  called  by 
usfiftcentit. 

DOURIJ:X,  VICTOR,  a  pupU  of  Gosbgc,  ob- 
tained, in  180G,  the  f;rand  prize  for  compouition 
decreed  by  the  National  Sostitute.  He  subse- 
qnently  went  to  Italy,  and  on  hia  return  to  Paris 
produced  scrcral  ojKras,  among  which  are  "  Phi- 
lodei,"  "  Linnie,"  "  La  Dupe  de  mm  Art,"  and 
*'  Let  OUi  At  Frire  PhUippe." 

DOWLAND,  JOHN",  a  celebrated  performer 
on  Jbo  lute,  was  bom  in  the  year  and  at 
the  age  of  twentj*-Mx  was  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  miisic,  at  Oxford.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  groat  favorite  ^vitli  the  public. 
Anthony  Wood  Ntys  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
rarest  mnsdcian  that  the  age  did  behold."  And 
Shakapeaic  has  thus  immortalized  him  in  one  of 
his  sonnets: — 

"Ifmiiiile       nrfct  yortiy  Bm*, 

A*  thp\  ni'Til*  itiiMt.  (till  fiitrr  nnd  the  bTotbarJ 
Then  "iiial       1'"'''  I"'  Kn'"l  '[•in  thou  Mid  me, 

Dermic.'  lliiia  lr>v\i  the  i>iie,  uiil  I  (hp  nthtr. 
DoslanH  to  tliiv  ■«  ilrar,  nhmc  hcavrnly  toucli 

Upon  the  lutp  ilnlli  invlah  hnmin  m-iim; 
SpcDwr  to  iiir.  t(hi«v  deep  concpit  tt  luch, 

Ai,  ruflnp  ■llmnrrlt,  iiwli  no  ili'tbncei 
Thou  loT'iltiihi-ar  the  ■wt-pt.  ini-liidiiHii  counil 

Hut  Phicbui'  liilr  (theqiircitaf  iiiiii'c)  nukct. 
Am)  I,initi-r|>ili-liaht  ■mehtcfly  dimrncd 

When  H  himielf  to  ringing  lie  liMiikM! 
One  G<hI  liiODd  to  hulh.  Ha  iinpt(  ffl;ni ; 
One  kotflittdrM  both,  and  both  in  tlioae  rcnulnl" 

In  the  year  1584,  Dowland  travcllt^d  through 
the  principal  ports  of  Frauco.  From  thence  he 
passed  into  Gcnnany,  where  ho  was  received  in 
the  mo«t  flattering  manner  by  tbo  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  learned  Prince  Maurice,  the 
Landgrave  of  He'ne  Casiicl.  After  a  ro^dcncc  of 
some  months  in  Germany,  he  crowed  the  Alps 
into  Italy,  and  aucceasively  visited  Venice,  Padua, 
Genoa,  Fcrrara,  and  Florence.  He  published,  in 
1505,  "  ITie  first  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ajtcs  of 
four  Farts,  with  Tablature  tor  the  Lute;"  and 
in  tlic  Hc^ond  book,  printed  in  li>00,  he  styles 
himself  lutcniet  to  tho  King  of  Denmark.  A 
third  book  of  the  some  work  was  aftwwards 
fdven  to  the  public.  Some  time  after  tliia,  he 
|}rinted  his  "  I^chrimse,  or  iSeaven  Tearos,  figured 
in  neaveu  paa^ionatc  Pauaus,  with  divers  other 
Fauaus,  Galiards,  and  Almnnd*,  set  forth  for  the 
Lute,  Viola,  or  Violiua,  in  five  Parts."  Tho  pau- 
an,  or  pavau,  wan  a  peculiar  species  of  Spanish 
dance.  Thi:i  work  seems  to  have  attained  con- 
siderable celebrity.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  comedy 
of  Thomas  Uiddlcton,  entitled,  *■  No  Wit  like  a 
Woman's,"  in  which  the  ecrvant  tells  his  master 
bad  news,  and  is  thus  answered : "  No,  thou  plaiest 


Dowland's  Lachrimie  to  thy  master."  Dowland 
translated  and  published,  in  1609,  the  "  Microlo- 
gUB  "  of  Omithoparens,  containing  the  sabstanco 
of  a  course  of  lectures  on  muHic,  delivered  by 
that  author,  about  tho  year  loSo,  in  the  uniTOF- 
sities  of  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Mcntz ;  and 
ia  1612,  he  published  "A  Pilgrim's  Solace, 
wherein  is  contained  Musical  Harmony  of  three, 
fbur,  and  five  Parts,  to  be  snag  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viols."  In  the  prefitce  to  this  work 
ho  stylos  himself  luteniat  to  Lord  Walden.  One 
of  Dowland's  madrigals  for  four  voices,  "  Go, 
cr^'stal  tears,"  is  inserted  in  Smith's  "  Miaica 
Antiqua;"  and  another,  "Awake,  sweet  love," 
which  is  full  of  elegance,  taste,  and  faeling,  in 
Dr.  Crotch's  Reloctions.  Ue  died  in  Denmark,  as 
it  is  supposed,  in  the  year  161fi. 

DOWLAND,  BOBERT,  son  to  the  preceding, 

n Wished  a  work  entitled  "  A  Musical  Ban^uet,"- 
ndou,  1610. 

DRACO.   Instructor  of  Plato  in  music. 

DRAGG,  or  STRASCINO.  (L)  A  grace  con- 
sisting  of  descending  notes. 

DRAGm,  ANTONIO,  a  dramatic  composer, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  1642,  began  to  write  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  after  producing  masses  and  motets 
at  the  age  of  twonty<one,  composed  his  first  opera» 
in  1663.  Few  musicians  have  been  so  prolific. 
After  spending  twenty-five  years  in  the  service 
of  the  court  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Ferrara, 
where  he  died  in  1707.  F6tis  givG»  a  list  of 
eighty-three  operas  by  Antonio  Draghi. 

BRAGHI,  BERNADINO.  A  composer  of 
canzonetH  fCananu  VilkmeidieJ  published  at 
Vtmice  in  IfiSl. 

DRAGHI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  was  an 
Italian  by  birth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  those  musicians  who  vitjitod  England  with 
Mary  d'E.'^te,  the  Princess  of  Modena,  and  consort 
of  King  James  II,  Ho  was  a  fine  perrormer  on 
the  harpsichord,  &c.,  and  published,  in  England, 
many  lesson.?  for  that  instrument.  He  joined 
with  Locke  in  compooing  the  music  to  Shadwdl's 
English  opera  of  "  Payehe,"  and  on  his  decease, 
in  1G77,  suc(»;edod  hiia  in  tho  place  of  onanist 
to  the  queen. 

Although  Draghi  was  an  Italian,  and  many  of 
his  compositions  ore  entirely  in  tlio  Italian  tityJe, 
yet,  during  hia  long  residence  in  England,  he 
seems,  in  a  remarkable  Aegceo,  to  have  asaimi- 
latod  his  muuc  to  that  of  the  old  English  ma:iterB. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  hLi  anthem,  '*  lliis 
is  the  day  that  tlie  Lord  hath  made,"  and  in 
many  of  the  ballad  airs  and  dance  tunes  com- 
posed by  him- 

Duriug  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  Jaines, 
Draghi  was  the  tevorite  court  musician,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  musical  preceptor  to 
Queen  Aniic.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  Ufa, 
he  composed  the  music  to  a  whimsical  opera, 
written  by  D'Urfey,  ontitied  "  The  Wonders  in 
the  Sun,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Birds,"  perlormed 
at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haj-madiet,  in 
1700.  Some  of  the  music  of  this  opera  is  «x- 
ftromely  good ;  but  the  ^iece  proved  niiinifir  nsi 
ful,  Hurvivuig  only  ux  nights,  and  scarcely  pay- 
ing half  the  expense  which  had  attendad  the 
getting  of  it  up. 
Li  the  pnnted  coUections  of  songs  publidud 
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tovardfi  the  close  of  the  Berenteenth  century,  we 
meet  with  many  that  hare  the  name  of  Signor 
Baptist  to  them.  Thie  unifoimly  means  Baptiata 
Draghi,  and  not  Baptist  Lnlli,  some  penons 
hare  supposed. 

DRAGONEITr,  DOMENICO,  the  celebnted 
performer  on  the  double  bass,  was  born  in  Venice, 
ta  mi.  Hia  &ther,  Pietro  Dragonetti,  was  also 
a  performer  on  that  instnunont,  but  by  ear  only ; 
he  excelled  in  aceompanying  a  band  at  balls,  and 
was  likewise  ft  piofbssorof  a  sort  of  guitar  with 
steel  strings  —  an  instrument  which  was  at  tlut 
time  commonly  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  chorda  in  music.  At  nine  years  of  age.  Do- 
menico,  feeling  an  irresistible  impTilse  towards 
music,  applied  himself  to  study,  unknown  to  his 
parents,  on  the  guitar  of  his  father,  and  in  a 
■htxt  time  made  moredible  progress;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  a  certain  Dorem,  an  excellent 
violinist  and  composer  of  ball  music,  haring  re- 
quested Petei  to  accompany  him  on  the  guitar  in 
some  of  his  compositions,  and  the  son,  Domeni- 
co,  percriring  tlut  his  &ther  did  not  pofectly 
well  succeed,  asked  fox  the  guitar,  to  accompany 
binudf  the  composer.  Peter,  tmconscious  of 
the  ability  of  his  son,  refused  to  satii^  him ; 
Dotetti,  howerer,  obecoring  the  boy's  assurance, 
persuaded  the  fiithra  to  cede  the  instrument  to 
him.  How  great  was  the  surprise  whic^  Domen- 
ico  oocasoned  to  both  parties,  when,  taking  the 
guitar  in  hand,  he  b^an  to  accompany  the  notes 
of  Doretti  widi  chords  so  exact  and  so  masterly 
as  to  resemble  much  more  those  of  an  expert 
professor  thim  of  a  mere  lad !  Domenico  having 
at  that  time  an  acquaintance  nained  Oiacomo 
Sciaimadori,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  who  was 
a  paasablo  riolinist,  and  knew  a  little  of  music, 
begged  this  man  to  be  his  instructor  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  rioUn  playing.  He  very  willingly 
Undertook  the  office  a^d  with  this  tnui  assiBtance 
alone,  aided  by  his  natural  genius  and  perserer- 
ance,  Domenico  soon  picked  up,  unknown  to  his 
lather,  a  knowledge  of  the  use  and  management 
of  his  double  bass.  Soon  after  this,  another 
musical  performance  took  place  between  his  father 
and  Doretti,  when  Peter  played  the  double  baas. 
The  son  then  again  proposed  (as  he  had  done 
before  with  the  guitar)  himself  to  accompany 
Doretti  with  the  double  bass;  when,  on  his 
request  being  granted,  his  extraordinary  ad- 
rancement  on  the  instrument  was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  Doretti,  that  he  eameetly 
bMged  the  &ther  to  allow  his  son  to  play  in 
public  with  him  at  some  of  the  most  Srilliant 
musical  parties  of  Venice.  He  was  at  thb  time 
about  twelve  years  of  ago,  and^  on  the  bther's 
consenting  to  his  public  performance,  hia  fame 
soon  spread  through  that  city  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  precocity  of  musical  talent. 
He  was  now  placed  under  iho  tuition  of  Berini, 
the  best  mastcc  for  the  double  ban  in  Venice, 
and  recdred  from  him  eleven  lessons,  diat  num- 
ber being  found  sufBcient,  as  Berini  could  teach 
him  nothing  further.  Young  Dragonetti,  now 
abandoning  himself  entirely  to  his  genius,  de- 
tomined  to  carry  the  culture  of  his  mstrument 
to  the  highest  possible  point  of  perfection,  and 
with  this  object  m  riew,  aasodated  himself  with 
Us  flieud  Buatzino,  who,  being  likewise  flndoirad 
with  extraordinary  talents  for  the  violin,  was  en- 
'  by  a  similar  desUe  of  flune.   The  two 


students  commenced,  therefore,  at  the  house  of 
Dragonetti,  the  most  scientific  and  accurate  ex- 
ercises on  the  violin  and  double  bass,  employing 
many  houra  of  the  day  in  razions  practical  ex- 
periments on  musio  not  adapted  to  tiielr  instru- 
ments. To  these  exercises  of  execution  they 
added  the  composition  of  Caioicei  and  other 
short  pieces,  which  pursuits  lasted  for  several 
years,  whilst  the  two  Mends  were  engaged,  al- 
most every  evening,  at  the  most  brilliant  musical 
circles  in  Venice,  and  on  thdr  return  from  these 
assemblies,  would  frequently  amuse  crowds  in 
the  streets  by  seronacung  with  the  violin  and 
guitar.  When  Dragonetti  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  ho  held,  with  great  applause,  the  ait- 
nation  of  Gist  double  basa  at  the  Opera  BufEa,  at 
Venice ;  and  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  ob- 
tained the  same  rank  in  the  orchestra,  of  the  Grand 
Opera  Seria,  at  tho  theatre  of  St.  Benetto,  where  he 
remained  always  employed  during  hie  stay  in  Italy. 
When  about  dghteen,  bang  at  Tteviso,  he  was 
invited  by  the  distinguished  &mi]y  of  the  Signori 
Tommasini  to  join  in  their  quartets.  At  this 
mansion  he  met  a  nobleman  named  Morouni, 
procurator  of  St.  Marco,  who,  astoni^ed  at  the 
performance  of  Dragonetti,  complimented  him 
by  observing,  that  he  was  only  sure  of  his  not 
being  a  per&mer  at  the  chapel  of  St.  Marco,  be- 
cause they  had  no  double  bass  there  equal  to  him. 
On  hia  return  to'Venice,  the  office  of  principal 
double  bass  at  the  above  chapel  was  offered  to 
him  and  accepted.  This  was  thought  a  peculiar 
honor,  since  the  post  was  cwtainly  already  well 
filled  by  Berini,  and  it  had  been  a  previous  rule 
in  the  chapel  that  the  first  places  should  be  given 
by  seniority.  Dragonetti,  however,  did  not  will- 
ingly accept  of  this  office,  b«ng  hurt  at  tho  idea 
of  snpeiBeding  his  old  master  Berini,  whom  ho 
much  loved  and  respected ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
was  just  on  the  point  of  refusing  the  proffered 
honor  when  Berini  appeared  in  his  chamber,  and, 
embracing  him,  entreated  that  ha  would  accept 
the  situation,  as  he  (Berini)  had  been  compU- 
mented  with  increased  salary,  and  watt  perfectly 
contented  to  losign  in  fitvor  of  so  eminent  a  suc- 
cessor. About  a  year  after  this  time,  Dragonetti 
was  offered  a  very  lucrative  appointment  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  applied  to  the  procurators  of  St.  Ufaxco 
for  permission  to  resign;  so  far,  however,  were 
they  from  acceding  to  his  request,  that  they  atig- 
mented  his  salary,  and  relieved  him  from  the 
embarrassment  of  refusal,  by  taking  that  duty  on 
themselves.  He  was  now  invited  to  perform  at 
the  magnificent  muncal  meetings  which  were 
given  in  Venice  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
festival  for  the  new  doge.  He  was  likewise  em- 
ployed, with  the  pay  of  a  concerto  performer,  to 
take  the  solo  and  other  vioLoocello  parts  in  quar- 
tets with  his  double  bass.  At  one  of  tiiese 
meetings  which  was  most  numerously  attended, 
he  was  nnexpeetedly  oalled  upon  for  a  coiteerto  A 
tola  on  his  instrument,  from  which  ho  tried  to 
excuse  himself,  having  with  him  no  musio  of 
that  description.  This  iqralogy  was,  however,  not 
accepted,  and  he  was  at  lengu  obliged  to  play  a 
TKy  difBcult  concerto,  written  for  the  bassoon. 
Af^  this  time,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  com- 
pose oonoertoB^  sonatas,  and  soloa  for  the  doable 
base,  in  which  he  introduced  passages  to  prove 
the  supoiori^  of  his  pown  om  the  instrument, 
and  msny  of  which  were  attandad  with  diiBcul- 
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ties  which  he  alone  waa  competent  to  overcome. 
Hot  was  the  execntioit  of  theae  composUionB 
lotxg  ddayed ;  for  shortly  after  this  tim^  the  re- 
public of  Venice  rocelTed  fourteen  sorereign 
princes  -within  thtiir  city,  when  they  elected  Dmg- 
onetti  one  of  the  directors  of  their  great  muai<^ 
festiTals  on  that  occaedon,  at  which  meeting  he 
formed  the  delight  of  hia  distinguished  audience 
1^  iho  performance  of  his  own  music  for  the  dou- 
hle  baas.  He  was  sometimes  called  on  to  p^wm 
seven  or  eight  pieces  on  the  same  evening,  and 
almost  always  diose  of  his  own  composition.  One 
of  hia  concertos  so  delighted  the  Queen  of  Naples, 
that  he  was  commanded  to  repeat  it  in  every 
evening's  p^fonnance,  which  were  fourteen  in 
number.  He  afterwards  pnsented  m  copy  of  tho 
concerto  to  the  qneon.  which  waa  most  gradonsly 
receirod.  Dragonetti  next  went  to  Vicenza, 
where  he  played  at  the  grand  opera.  It  was  at 
this  town  that  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  celebrated  douUe  bass,  manidac- 
tured  by  Gaspato  di  Said,  master  of  the  i&mous 
Amati.  Hus  instrument  hod  formerly  belonged 
to  the  conTont  of  Bt  Pietro.  Delighted  with  so 
precious  an  acquisitioat  Dragonetti  hastened  to 
get  the  instrument  repaired  vifk  tho  utmost  skill, 
on  the  completion  of  which  he  made  a  trial  of  it 
in  tho  hall  of  his  residence  at  Vicenza.  How 
gre^  was  his  surprise,  when,  after  a  Sew  sounds, 
he  obaerved  the  servants  running  fron  n  distant 
kitchen  in  alarm,  many  of  the  bran  Tessds  on 
the  shelves  having  vibrated  so  powerfiilly  to  the 
tones  of  the  double  bass  as  to  ring  and  shake  as 
if  they  were  all  ready  to  fall.  On  quitting  Vicen- 
za, Dragonotti  proceeded  to  Fadua  to  pay  his 
accustomed  fiiimdly  visit  to  the  inmatea  of  the 
celebrated  Convent  St.  Oiostba.  He  took  his 
newly-acquired  instromait  with  him,  and,  in 
describing  its  excellences  to  Kgnor  Tundni  Ber- 
toni,  the  celebrated  chapel-master  and  organist 
of  the  convent,  ventured  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  lower  strings  of  it  might  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  more  powerful  effect  than  conld  be  derived 
fr(Hn  the  bass  of  the  magnificent  organ  of  the 
convent.  Tnivini  treated  this  proposition  with 
ridicule,  which  so  piqued  BragcmetU,  that  he  re- 
solved to  have  his  little  revenge,  and  accordingly 
famished  himself  in  private  with  some  immense- 
ly thick  bius  strings,  which  at  night  he  attached 
to  his  instrument  The  weather  was  perfectly 
calm,  and,  when  sleep  rngned  throng  the  whde 
convent,  he  quietly  carried  his  double  baas  into 
one  of  the  spacious  corridors,  and  there  produced, 
from  the  thick  strings,  sounds  so  strange  and 
characteristic,  as  precisely  to  counterfeit  tho  ris- 
ing of  a  horrid  tempest.  l!he  imitation  was  so 
complete,  that  nothing  was  talked  of  the  next 
morning  in  the  convent  but  Ae  Btorm  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Great  indeed  was  die  surprise  of 
the  fraternity,  when  they  discovered,  from  the 
ndghbors,  the  weather  had  been  unusaally  se- 
rene. On  the  following  night,  Dragonetti,  having 
remained  unsuspected,  was  deoixous  agtun  to  con- 
jure up  the  spirits  of  the  air ;  bat,  unluckily,  he 
so  alarmed  one  of  the  monks,  that,  rushing  pre- 
cipitately from  hia  cell,  he  tumbled  over  the  dou- 
ble bass,  and  the  necromancer  was  thus  discovered. 
After  this  anecdote,  it  may  be  well  supposed  that 
the  organist  allowed  the  double  bass  to  be  more 
poweiful  than  his  own  instrument.  Dragonetti 
had  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  his 
fiune  as  a  perfiamer  bong  deudedly  unxtnlled 


in  his  own  country,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  cele- 
brated singer  Banti  to  make  an  engagement  for 
London.  In  this  request  she  was  seconded  by 
Bertoni,  chapel-master  of  St.  Marco,  and  Pacdii- 
erotti  the  singer,  both  at  that  time  in  Ei^land, 
and  who,  ou  their  return  to  Italy,  prevailed  on 
Dragonetti  to  accept  the  proposals  made  to  him. 
He  accordingly  took  leave  of  the  directors  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Marco,*  who  kindly  granted  him  a 
year's  leave  of  absraee,  with  a  continuation  of 
his  salary  for  that  period.  Dragonetti  remain- 
ed in  London  the  rest  of  his  life,  occupying 
without  a  rival  the  place  of  first  double  bass  in 
the  Koyal  Theatre  and  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.   He  died  in  1846. 

DRAMA  BURLESCA.  (L)  Aborletta.  See 

that  word. 

DRAMATIC.  An  epithet  applied  to  mnsio 
written  for  the  stage,  and  which  is  also  appropri- 
ate to  all  imitative  compositions  calculated  to 
excite  interest  and  passion.  Tho  first  musical 
drama  performed  in  England  wholly  after  the 
Italian  manner  waa  "  Arsino^  Queen  of  Cy- 
prus," translated  from  the  Italian  of  Stajuani  of 
Bologna,  and  performed  in  177S.  The  aingen 
were  all  Englian. 

DREIBERG,  FREDERIC  DE,  chamberlain  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  bom  at  Charlottenburg 
in  1765,  was  distinguished  by  his  learned  inves- 
tigations into  the  Greek  music,  about  which 
he  wrote  several  daborate  treatises.  He  also 
composed  some  operas,  having  been  a  pupil  of 
SpontinL 

DKESB,.  ADAM.  A  good  composer  of  church 
music  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
chapel-master  at  Amstadt. 

DBESE,  JOHANN  SAMUEL.  A  relation  to 
the  preceding,  and  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar.  He  died  in  1716.  His  compositioBa 
consist  of  harpMchord  music,  also  some  church 
and  dramatic  pieces. 

DRESSLER,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH.  A 
German  instrumental  composer  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  He  published  some  con- 
certos and  quartets  for  wind  instruments.  He 
yna  the  first  peraon  who  introduced  the  tmm- 
bone  into  Engbsh  orchestras. 

DRETEB,  JOHANN  CONRAD,  aoelebrated 
singer  and  director  of  the  moaio  at  Lnnenbo^, 
was  bom  at  Brunswick  in  1672,  and  died  in  1713. 

DBEYER,  JOHANN  MELCmOR.  A  cele- 
brated  church  composer.  His  compositions  bear 
date  from  the  year  1790.  Dreyer  was  organist  at 
Elwangen,  a  town  of  Sualua. 

DRETKLANO.  (O.)  A  ohcnd  of  fhxee 
sounds,  a  triad. 

DBETSTOEUIO.  (O.)  In  three  puts. 

DRINKING  SONG.  A  vivacious  melody  set 
to  words  in  praise  oi  the  bottle 

DRnTA.   (L)   The  right  hand. 

DRIVING  NOTES.  Long  notes  placed  be- 
tween shorter  ones  in  the  same  bar,  and  accented 
contrary  to  the  usual  rhythmic  flow. 

DRONE.  The  greatest  of  the  three  pipes,  or 
conduits,  of  the  bo^ipe.  The  office  of  the  drone 
is  to  emit  one  continued  deep  note,  as  an  aoom- 
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panying  bass  to  the  aiT)  or  tune,  played  on  the 
smaller  pipes.   See  Ba.ofip£. 

DRONE  BASS.  The  monotonous  bass  pro- 
duced by  the  groat  tube  of  the  bagpipe. 

DROrET,  LOUIS,  a  celebrated  flutist,  -was 
bom  in  Holland  about  the  year  1792,  and  went 
to  London  in  1817,  where  his  talents  as  a  per- 
former deservedly  received  the  most  brilliant  ap- 
plause. He  performed  at  most  of  the  principal 
concerts  in  London ;  bo  also  established  a  flute 
manufitctory  in  Conduit  Street,  where  he  resided 
only  one  year,  leaving  England  for  the  continent 
in  1819.  Drouet  had  an  amazing  focility  in  per- 
forming rapid  passages,  but  it  is  said  ho  was  de- 
ficient in  taste  in  adagio  movements.  He  has 
composed  much  music  for  his  instrument 

DRUM.  A  Tii^Ttiq^  pulsatile  instrument,  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  perfectly  hollow,  and  covered  at 
each  end  with  v^um,  or  parchment,  so  held  at 
the  rim  that  it  can  be  stretched  or  relaxed  at 
pleasure,  by  means  of  small  cords,  or  braces,  act- 
ed upon  by  sliding  knots  of  leather.  This  is  the 
worn,  whioht  from  its  beisg  suspended 
at  the  side  of  the  drummer  when  it  is  beating, 
has  also  the  name  of  the  aide  drum.  This  in- 
strument is  said  to  be  of  Oriental  invention,  and 
is  thought  by  Le  Clerc  to  have  been  first  brought 
into  Ewope  by  ths  Azabiaiu. 


DRtnWMEH.  ni'irli.i"-'iTi.-,.  i 

nitl'M  MAJOK.    n  !. 

DHliMS,  KE  TI  I-i:     K.ril,  .:, 
per,  with  iphcTical  biitliiNi>,  iiml 
gOM  (Ud,  Thich  w  held  ruunrl  tlir 
MadiOrMlued  brnfcwi  Oimt  nt  th 
arami  tn  alwaja  w  luaeit  thnl  ll 
till'  uleeo  ■ecompulMl,  ainl  ITial  <i 

UKUM,SIDE.    TN.  nniin  ..i  - 
hi^.  it  )•  tutprndrd  di  iIk-  m'!.-  <<i 

iJltL'MSLADE.   Til.'  iiu^ij^  I'm 


t'l  }>i-.it  Ihadram. 
I : .  '  1 1  a  reilmrnt 
ii~  .11'  ivo  HiTge  tautni  of  eop- 
M  I' ll  lit  thelonvith  rcllam  or 
II  iiv  n  rlrele  of  Inm,  and  BRbt- 
i<L.sforUiBt|iurpoM  K«UI« 
:i<l  i>f  on*  1)  th«lH7iMlcor 
iiilK-rafbnithbalow. 

■^'j  eallMl,  Imcuw^  In  beat 
lu'imcr. 
I'lven  tn  ■  ilmm w 


DRUZECHT,  or  DRUSCHETZKY,  GEORG. 
A  musician  at  Presburg  In  1787.  He  composed 
some  dramatic  piecesi  also  Bome  aoloB  in  the 
tIoUu. 

DUBOLTIG,  MATTHEW,  a  violinist,  and  pu- 
pil of  Geminiani,  was  bom  in  1703.  He  led  the 
violins  for  Handel  when  in  Dublin.  One  night, 
Dubourg  having  a  solo  part  in  a  song,  and  a 
close  to  make  ad  Hb^mh  he  wandered  about  a 
great  while,  and  seemed  a  little  bewildered  and 
uncertain  of  his  original  key ;  but  at  length  com- 
ing to  the  shake,  which  v.'na  to  terminate  this 
long  close,  Handel,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience,  and  augmentation  of  applause,  cried 
out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  most  remote 

r:  of  tiie  theatre,  •*  You  are  welcome  home, 
Duboun."  It  was  in  1728  that  Bubourg 
was  appointra  composer  and  master  of  his  majes- 
ty's nmd  of  muric  in  Lreland.  Ho  resided  there 
many  years,  and,  in  1761,  received  a  visit  from 
his  master,  Geminiani,  who  died  in  his  house,  at 
the  great  age  of  ninety-six.  It  has  been  erro- 
neously stated  that  Dubourg  was  no  composer ; 
he  was,  indeed,  no  puhUsKer,  but  the  odes  which 
he  set  for  Irdaud,  and  innumerable  solos  and 
concertos  composed  by  him  for  his  own  public 
perfonnancea,  wore  len  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  some  of  them  are  ncellent. 
Dubou^  died  in  London  in  1767- 

DUBUISON.  A  odebrated  French  composer 
of  songs  in  the  xeign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in 
1712. 


DUE.  (1.)  In  two  parts,  generally  preceded 
by  a  ;  as,  a  due,  for  two. 

DUET.  A  composition  fficpressljr  written  for 
twoToicea,  or  instruments,  wiui  or  without  a  basB 
and  accompaniments.  In  good  duets,  the  execu- 
tion is  pretty  equally  distributed  between  the 
two  parts,  and  the  melodies  so  connected,  inter- 
mingled, and  dependent  on  each  other,  as  to  lose 
every  effect  when  separated,  but  which  are  per- 
fectiy  related  and  concinnous  when  heard  to- 
gether. Yet,  however  combined  by  the  cUsposi- 
tion  of  the  harmony,  the  parts  are  not  necessarily 
similar  in  their  motion ;  indeed,  it  is  when  the 
composer  is  sufficiantiy  master  of  his  art  to  be 
able  to  variegate  the  parts,  by  giving  them  con- 
trary directions,  that  the  happiest  effects  of  which 
this  species  of  compoaition  is  capable  aro  most 
decidedly  produced. 

DUEITINO,  or  DUETTO.  (L)  A  short  duet. 

DUPAY.  See  Pjlt. 

DUPRESNE.  A  French  violinist  St  the  lU- 
Atre  Frati<;ait  In  1752.  He  published,  in  1780,  tSx 
solos  for  the  flute. 

DTTGAZON.   OUSTAVE,  son  of  Madame 

Dugozon,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  was 
a  pupil  of  Berton,  at  the  Conservatory.  He 
has  published  some  romances  and  piano-forte 
mosic. 

DUGUET,  ABB£,  a  chapel-master  of  N6tro 
Dame,  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1780,  was  an  es- 
teemed composer  of  church  music. 

DULCIANA.  a  stop  in  the  choir  oi^an,  of « 
soft  and  sweet  quality  of  tone. 

DULCIMER.   A  triansnlaz  instrument,  con- 

sisting  of  a  little  chest  slung  with  about  fifty 
wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each  end ;  the 
shortest,  or  most  acute,  of  which  is  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  the  longest,  or  most  grave,  thirty-six. 
It  ia  performed  upon  by  striking  the  wires  with 
Uttle  uon  rods.  This  name  is  also  g^Tcn  by  the 
translators  of  holy  writ  to  an  instrument  used  by 
the  Hebrews,  concerning  the  form,  size,  and  tone 
of  which  there  have  been  various  conjectures,  but 
of  which  nothing  ccrtwn  is  known.  Padre  Mar- 
tini imagines  the  term  dulcimer  to  have  signified  a 
concert  of  instrum^ta  or  voices,  rather  utan  any 
singte  instrument ;  and  the  sackbut  he  thinks  was 
a  wmd  instrument,  formed  of  the  root  of  a  tree, 
and  jdaycd  upon  by  stops,  like  a  flute.  An  an- 
cient sackbut  was,  however,  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii ;  from  which  it  a^ipeors  that  this  instru- 
ment, so  ofbm  mentioned  m  the  sacred  writings, 
resembled  the  modem  trombone;  the  latter,  in 
fact,  was  formed  by  the  Italians  upon  the  one  ther 
discovered  in  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  where  it  had 
been  buried  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

DULCINO.  The  name  formerly  pven  to  a 
certain  small  baSBOOn,  which  was  used  as  a  tenor 
to  the  hautboy. 

DULON,  FRIEDRICH  LUD"WIG.  A  cele- 
brated German  flutist,  and  composer  of  instru- 
mental music,  pubUaikad  at  L^psic  since  the 
commencement  of.  the  present  century.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1796,  chamber  musician  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  frmn  which  court  he  retired  with 
a  pension,  to  reside  on  his  properly  at  Stendol,  in 
Bru^enbuxg. 
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DTTKANOntf  a  fine  pertarmec  on  the  Tiolin, 
was,  in  1659,  by  lettciB  patent,  appointed  Icing 
of  the  Tiolins,  'mth  power  to  license  poiformers 
on  tiiut  instnunent  in  all  the  piorincea  in  Fiance. 

DITMAS,  LEWIS.  Tlie  inventor  of  an  instru- 
tnent  to  teach  children  mmic  mechanically,  and 
aleo  one  to  teach  reading  and  miting.  Ho  died 
in  1744,  aged  sixty-oght. 

DXTMB  SPINET.   See  Cubiohobd. 

DTTIfENIL,  A  principal  counter  tenor  singer 
at  the  opera  at  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  He  had  been  a  cook,  and  was 
utterly  i^orant  of  music  when  he  fixat  ^ipeared 

on  the  stage. 

DTUIOXCHAU,  CHARLES,  was  bom  at 
Strasburg  in  1775.  He  was  a  professor  of  music 
at  Lyons,  and  composed  some  minor  dramatic 
pieces ;  also  much  instrumental  music,  some  of 
which  has  been  published  at  OfGenbach. 

DUMONT,  HENRI,  chapel-master  to  Louis 
XIV.,  is  celebrated  by  ihe  French  ymtea  as  a 
masterly  performer  on  the  organ.   He  was  bom 

in  the  diocese  of  Liego  in  1610,  and  was  the  first 
French  musician  that  introduced  thorough  bass 
into  his  compositions.  There  ore  extant  some  of 
his  motets,  which  are  in  great  estimation ;  as  also 
five  grand  mosses,  called  royal  masses,  which 
were  performed  in  some  of  the  convents  in  Paris, 
and  in  many  provincial  churches  of  France,  as 
late  as  1821.  Dumont  died  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1684. 

BTTMF.  A  melancholy  tone ;  or,  aa  by  some 
conjectured,  an  old  Italian  dance. 

DTJNI,  EGIDIUS,  was  bom  in  1709,  at  Ma- 
tcra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ho  was,  like  all 
otiier  great  m^odists,  a  mnsidan  while  yet  a 
child ;  his  taste  for  the  art  was  as  intense  as  it 
was  prceocioUB.  He  was  always  to  be  found  at 
the  village  chiirch,  and  uniformly  attentive  to 
the  chanting  of  the  priests  and  the  sounds  of  the 
organ.  This  decided  taste  for  mn^c  induced  his 
parents  to  send  him  to  tihe  Conservatory  of  Na- 
ples, for  they  were  not  rich,  and  the  musical  pro- 
fesmon  was  then  in  such  consideration  that  they 
were  anxious  their  son  should  enter  it.  The 
young  Duni,  therefore,  accompanied  by  his  fa- 
ther, went  to  Naples,  and  was  recaved  into  the 
Conservatory  directed  by  Ihuante.  This  great 
master  showed  much  attachment  to  his  pupils  ; 
he  served  as  a  model  of  talent  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ample of  virtue  to  them,  and  he  was  no  less  their 
father  by  his  kindness  .than  their  master  by  his 
learning  and  Instmction.  The  docility  of  Duni 
pleased  him ;  he  carefully  cultivated  his  opening 
talents  for  his  art,  gave  mm  the  best  studios,  and 
when  they  were  completed,  concluded  on  engage- 
ment for  him  at  Borne,  to  which  city  Duni  re- 
paired. He  was  there  commissioned  to  compose 
the  opera  of  *•  Nenme,"  which  had  the  greatest 
success.  Duni,  after  having  been  advantageously 
and  honorably  appreciated  in  several  of  the  great 
Italian  theatres,  was  next  called  to  Paris.  He  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  a  country  of  which  he 
knew  neith^  the  taste  nor  the  music ;  but  he 
was  formed  to  succeed,  as  much  by  the  sweetness 
and  modesty  of  his  character  as  by  his  talents. 
He  composed  several  comic  operas  for  his  cUbui, 
conceiving  that  he  ought  especially  to  devote 
himself  to  that  ityle  in  Kance;  for  hejndged. 


not  without  tmmhii  that  the  French  would  be 
better  pleased  with  Italian  music  when  applied 
to  tiie  comic  than  to  the  great  opera.  He  suc- 
ceeded. We  cannot  give  a  better  eulogy  than 
the  opinion  of  the  au^ors  of  the  "  Dktionnain 
Hutorique  de»  Mmidem  "  on  the  stjie  of  Ois  com- 
poser. "Varied  and  natural  music,  delicioos 
and  flowing  melody,  these  are  the  qualities  which 
always  mainttun  for  Duni  an  honorable  place 
among  those  who  have  obliged  the  French  to 
appreciate  new  pleasures  in  theii  lyric  theatres. 
^Vhen  reproached  with  not  being  sufficiently 
powerful,  he  replied,  >  I  desire  to  be  sung  for  a 
length  of  time.'  Neverthetoas,  he  composed  airs 
suited  to  the  sitnation  of  the  scene  when  re- 
quired. It  may  also  bo  remarked,  that  it  is  as- 
tonishing for  an  Italian  to  have  so  well  under- 
stood and  observed  the  prosody  of  the  French 
language."  We  shall  add  to  this  judicious  and 
honorable  analysis  of  Duni's  talent,  that  no  one 
better  understood  the  art  of  giving,  by  means  of 
sound,  the  truest  and  most  animated  pictures  of 
rural  life,  and  the  most  delightful  and  varied 
Bcenm  of  village  manners.  He  is  the  Teniers 
and  Claude  Lorraine  of  music  ;  he  has  the  color- 
ing of  the  one  and  the  design  of  the  other ;  and 
the  spirit  of  his  subjects,  the  grace  of  his  airs  and 
accompaniments,  sufficiently  testify  that  natare 
had  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  a  richly-stored 
palette,  £rom  which  he  chose  the  most  uvely  as 
well  as  the  most  agreeable  colors.  The  first 
Duni's  operas  was  "  Le  Peintre  amtmreux,"  m 
which  ho  has  expressed  the  most  striking  and 
comic  situations.  "  Maset "  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest compositions  of  its  kind,  and  not  less  true 
than  original.  "  La  CbxhsUe "  siupassee  the 
former  in  ease  and  truth  of  local  coloring.  "  Let 
Moummneurt "  enriches  the  French  comic  opera, 
and  insures  the  reputation  of  its  author.  "  Lea 
Saboti,"  "  Let  Chaaaeurs,"  and  "  La  Sabotiire  " 
leave  nothing  to  be  desh^  in  point  of  musical 
expression.  The  latter  opera  is  still  performed  in 
the  French  thcatxes.  Duni  died  in  1776,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

DUNSTABLE,  JOHN,  called  by  the  Germans 
Sf.  Dunstan,  had  fbr  a  hmg  time  the  r^utation 
of  being  the  inventor  of  counterpcont ;  but  books 
were  written  long  before  his  time  on  that  subject. 
His  works  upon  music  are  almost  all  lost.  He 
died  in  1468. 

DTJNKEL,  FRANZ,  chamber  musician  to  the 
court  of  Saxony,  was  born  at  Dresden  in  1759. 
He  composed  much  sacred  music  between  the 
years  1788  and  1797. 

DUO  or  DUETTO.  (I.)  A  combination  fbr 
two  voices  or  instruments.   See  Duet. 

DUPHLY,  a  French  composer  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, was  bom  at  Rouen ;  his  compositions  bear 
date  &om  the  year  1750. 

DUPIERGE,  FELIX  TIBURCE  AUGUSTE, 
bom  near  'Psm,  in  1784,  published  some  instru- 
mental music  in  that  c»ty. 

DTJPONT,  J.  B.,  a  violinist  at  Paris,  published, 
about  the  year  1773,  "  Principea  de  Mnaique,"  and 
"  Principe*  de  Viohn."  He  has  also  published  aom  s 
concertos  for  the  violin. 

DUPORT,  JEAN  PIERRE.  A  pupil  of  tiie 
celebrated  Berthaud.  He  resided  at  Paris  till  the 
year  1772,  when  he  went  to  Berlin,  whoe  the 
king  of  FxnsBia  named  him  vioUmcdlist  to  the 
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!  court,  and  mbseqnently  director  of  fhe  court 
I  nmsic.  He  has  published  much  music  for  hia  in- 
!       rtroment,  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Paris. 

DUPORT,  JEAN  LOUIS.    Younger  brother 
I       to  the  preceding,  and  hia  pupil  on  the  violoncello- 
He  is  contudcrcd  to  have  excelled  his  brother  on 
that  instrument.     He  performed  at  the  eoneart 
tpirita^  at  Paris  in  17S0(  and  was  again  heard  in 
public  in  1806,  when,  although  ncorlj-  sixty  years 
of  B^,  he  is  said  to  have  lost  none  of  the  cose,' 
,       faiiUioncy,  and  energy  which  characterized  his 
j      style  of  playing  in  uie  prime  of  life.    He  then 
executed  every  possible  violin  passage  on  his  vio- 
loncello.  He  has  composed  much  music  for  his 
instrument,  published  chiefly  at  Paris. 

BUPBEZ,  GILBERT,  one  of  the  fpnatest  of 
teoent  tenor  singers,  -wm  bom  at  Paris  in  I80fi. 
He  was  edocated  in  Hud  sohool  of  Choron,  who 

I  took  great  interest  in  him.  Wa  first  public  effort 
was  in  the  representations  of  Racine's  **AihaUe," 
in  1820,  at  the  TMdtn  Franrau,  where  they  intro- 
dieed  chooruses  and  solos  into  this  drama.  Du- 
pres  sang  the  soprano  in  a  trio  composed  for  him 
and  two  other  pupils  of  Choron,  and  his  expressive 
accent  excited  the  wannest  applause.  When  his 
•nAoB  changed,  ud  oUiged  him  to  mu^end  his 

I  singing  exercises,  he  Imk  to  harmony  and  ooun- 
terpoint,  and  his  attempts  at  composition  proved 
that  he  might  have  succeeded  as  a  composer,  had 
he  continued  to  cultivate  the  gift.  Meanwhile  a 
tenor  voice  had  replaced  his  boyish  soprano ;  dull 
and  &eble  at  first,  it  inspired  little  hope ;  but  the 
musical  feeling  of  Bupres  was  so  fine,  so  aotiv^ 
and  BO  strong,  that  he  triumphed  over  the  defects 
of  his  oi^an.  In  December,  182d,  he  made  his 
d^but  in  the  Odeon  Theatre,  in  the  port  of  Count 
Almavivo,  in  a  French  vasion  of  Rosmni's 
"  Barber."  He  lacked  ossuxance  and  stage  ex- 
perience, and  his  voice  was  weak ;  yet  all  foresaw 
.  that  be  would  be  a  diitinguished  singer.  He  re- 
mained at  the  Odeon  until  the  end  of  that  theatre, 
in  1828.  Then  he  went  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
engagements,  which  kept  him  obscure  for  a  time, 
but  were  of  service  to  him  in  developing  his 
talent  and  his  voice,  which  acquired  more  power 
and  volume.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1630,  he 
plaved  aereai  rdkt  at  ute  Opera  Oomique,  espe- 
dauy  in  '*La  Dams  Btaiuhe"  where  the conncna- 
seura  applauded  and  remarked  his  progress ;  but 
not  obtaming  an  engagement,  he  went  back  to 
Italy.  Since  then  he  has  sung  in  all  the  great 
cities,  especially  Naples,  with  more  and  more 

'  brilliant  success.  He  is  counted  in  the  fiist  rank 
tenore,  after  Bnbini  and  Mario,  and  greatly 
diitingiiished  himsdf  In  tiie  opera  at  Parin,  in 
18d2,inRoeR!ni'B  "  Wimam  Tell,"  by  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  he  took  tiie  high  C  as  a 
chest  tone,  (rUt  dspoitrine.) 

DUPREZ,  CAROLINE,  daughter  of  the  i^e- 
ceding,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1832,  during  the 
period  of  her  Aither's  second  visit  to  Italv,  where 
he  married  a  vocalist  oC  that  country.  ]^om  her 
earliest  infancy  she  was  fond  of  mumCt  and  when 
Duprez,  after  lu8  career  in  Italy,  returned,  to  Par- 
is, m  183d,  to  make  his  dibut  at  the  Acadimie 
Bot/ale,  as  Amoldo  in  "  GutUaume  Teli"  he  took 
especial  pains  with  the  mufflcal  education  of  his 
child.   She  was  always  anxious  to  bo  present  at 

I       the  Grand  Opera,  and  in  vain  were  her  demros 

I  ehacked  by  her  parents.  While  Dnprex  totik. 
flhaxge  of  nir  toitbn  in  singing,  she  attutod  har- 

8 
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mony  and  accompaniment  under  M.  A.  Carpen- 
tier,  and  the  piano  under  Mile.  Marten.  It  was 
principally  for  his  daiuhter  that  Duprcz  wrote 
his  work,  "  The  Art  of  Singing."  At  die  age  ot 
fourteen  years  Mile.  Caroline  was  enabled  to  con- 
quer every  vocal  difficulty,  and  mnce  that  time 
she  has  been  singing  -mth  remarkable  success, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January,  18S1,  she  made  a  auc- 
ceasful  (MAitfatihe  Th6Ain  dot  ItaUau,  in  Paris. 

DUPTTIS,  THOMAS  SAUNDERS,  Mus.  Doc, 
was  bom  in  England  in  the  year  1733,  but  his 
parents  were  natives  of  France.  His  father  hold 
some  situation  at  court,  and  this,  probably,  is  the 
reason  why  his  son  was  placed  in  the  Chapel  Royal. 
The  first  rudiments  of  hia  musical  education  were 
received  from  Mr.  Gates.  He  afterwards  became 
a  pupil  of  Travers,  at  that  time  organist  of  the 
King's  Chapc^  and  for  whom,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life,  he  officiated  as  deputy.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Boyce,  in  the  year  1779,  Dupuis  was  appoint- 
ed organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  As 
a  composer,  Dr.  Dupnia  is  known  by  several  pub- 
lications, and  many  of  his  writings  are  still  in 
manuscript  in  the  BLoyal  Chapel.  The  former  con- 
sist principally  of  two  or  three  sets  of  "  Sonatas 
for  tho  Piano-forte ;  "  "Two  grand  Concertos"  for 
that  instrument ;  <■  Organ  Pieces,"  intended  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  young  persons ;  two  sots  ot 
•<  Chante,"  performed  at  the  Chapd  Royid;  and 
several  Anthems."  Two  of  the  latter,  » The 
Lord,  even  the  most  m%hty  God,"  and  « I  cried 
unto  the  Lord,"  are  insOTted  in  Page's  Harmonia 
Sacra.  As  a  performer  on  the  organ,  Dr.  Dupuis 
was  excelled  by  very  few  Englishmen  of  his  tune. 
He  died  in  1796,  and  was  succeeded  as  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  as  com- 
poser to  his  u^jesty  by  Attwood,  then  the  organist 
of  St.  Paul's. 

DUFUY.  A  German  vii^nist  and  composer 
for  his  instrument  in  the  year  1790.  He  resided 
for  some  years  at  Copenhagen,  which  place  he 
quitted  in  1809.  He  has  composed  some  much 
esteemed  duets  for  two  violins. 

DUR.  (G.)  Major,  in  relation  to  keys  and 
modes ;  as,  C  dttr,  C  major. 

DURAND,  A.  p.,  a  violinist  and  composer  for 
his  instmmcnt,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1770.  His 
compositions  are  published  at  Leipsic,  Bonn,  and 
Dresden,  and  bear  date  from  tho  year  1796. 

DURANOWSEY.  A.  A  Tiolinist  and  pupil 
of  'N^otti.  He  haa  published,  in  Paris,  some  dnoa 
for  the  violin. 

DURANTE,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Gmmo, 
a  village  near  Naples,  in  1693,  was  educated  in 
the  Conservatory  of  San  Ono&io,  and  recdved 
lessons  oftheddebratedAlosaandio  Scarlatti.  He 
quitted  the  Conservatory  at  an  early  ag^  and  wont 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  attracted  hy  the  reputa- 
tion of  B.  Posquini  and  Pittoni.  He  studied  five 
years  under  these  masters,  learning  &om  one  the 
art  of  singing  and  counterpoint,  and  from  the 
other  all  the  resources  of  counterpoint.  He  then 
returned  to  Naidcs,  and  devoted  nimsclf  to  com- 
position ;  but  he  wrote  principally  for  the  church, 
to  which  his  genius  seems  peculiarly  to  have  di- 
rected him.  This  style  became  exclusively  his 
own,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  improve  on  the 
manner  of  Palestrina  himself  wh^,  notwith- 
standing the  eenius  of  that  composer,  partook  <rf 
the  infimcy  tn  the  art;  he  embellished  it  without 
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loading  it  with  ornament ;  ho  added  to  its  noble 
and  antique  simplicity  that  deration  which  bo- 
longs  to  a  species  of  melody  consecrated  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Creator.  But  Durante  princi- 
pally excelled  in  tuition.  To  his  instruction  and 
prmciples  the  NeapoUcan  school  owes  its  greatest 
masters  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Uo  became 
a  proleasor  of  the  Conservatory  of  San  OnoMo 
about  the  yoec  17 15,  and  Traa  at  the  head  of  that 
'of  Gti  Poteri  di  G.  C.  when  Cardinal  Spinelli, 
Archbishop  of  Xaplcs,  abolished  it.  Durante  died 
at  Naples  in  1755,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  not 
only  a  great  composer,  but  a  good  citizen.  He 
had  several  wives,  who  nil  died  before  him.  One 
of  them  put  his  patience  more  to  the  proof  than 
Xanthippe  did  that  of  Socrates.  She  sold,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaming,  all  her  husband's  scoroa, 
which  would  have  been  forever  lost,  both  to  the 
art  and  to  himself,  if,  aided  by  his  wonderful 
memory,  he  had  not  romembOTed  and  written 
them  anew.  "With  respect  to  Durante's  etyle  of 
composition,  his  subjects  are  simple,  and  at  the  first 
glance  appear  commonplace ;  hut  tiiey  are  so  well 
concuTed,  and  conducted  with  so  much  art  and 
genius,  as  to  produce  prodigious  effects.  Ho  had 
the  means  of  employing  all  the  imaginable  forms ; 
and  thus  keeping  alive  the  ioterest  of  the  auditor, 
he  increased  the  desire  of  hearing  him,  which  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  his  manner  was  severe 
and  serious,  and  he  generally  sacrificed  bat  httle 
to  gntce. 

The  greatest  singers  and  best  masters  prefer 
the  duets  of  Durante  to  those  of  any  other  com- 
poser in  his  style.  Ho  formed  them  upon  the 
airs  of  the  cantatas  of  his  master,  Aleseandro 
Scarlatti.  They  are  more  in  dialogue  or  duet 
than  fugue,  but  contain  more  beautiful  and  im- 
passioned pieces  of  melody  than  ever  the  creative 
genius  of  old  Scarlatti  invented ;  and  these  are 
marked  in  so  learned  a  way,  that  it  appears  re- 
finement can  go  no  &rthcr  in  this  style  of  com- 
position. 

DURATE.  (I.)  A  term  properly  applicable  to 
whatever  offends  the  ear  by  its  dfcct.  The  6 
natural,  on  account  of  its  hudnesa,  was  formerly 
called  B  durate.  Also  there  are  tongh  or  hard 
intervals  in  mdody,  to  which  the  teno  durate  is 
applied ;  such  are  those  produced  by  the  regular 
series  of  three  whole  tones,  whether  aBCending  or 
descending,  as  also  all  fidae  relations. 

DURIEV.  H..  published  at  Paris,  in  1793, 
"  Nouoelle  Mithode.  dd  Musique  Voeaie,"  also  a 
"  ilithode  de  Violon." 

DURON,  SEBASTIAN.  An  eminent  Spanish 
compoeer  ot  chnrch  music  in  the  sixteei^  cen- 
tury. 

DUSCHECK,  FRANZ,  a  professor  of  the 
piano-forte,  and  composer  for  bos  instrument,  at 
Vienna,  died  in  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  day 
laborer.  Many  of  his  compositions  for  his  in- 
strument are  tughly  esteemed. 

DUSSEK,  JOHN  JOSEPH,  organist  at  Czas- 
lau,  in  Bohemia,  was  bom  there  in  the  year  1740. 
His  father,  gnmdfather,  and  great-giandikther 
wezeall  celel»atedoi^[aiiist8.  His  brother,  Fran- 
cis JoeejA,  was  also  an  able  mnuciati  and  com- 
poser. 

DUSSEK,  JOHN  LOUIS,  son  of  John  Dus- 
«ek,  was  bom  at  Czaalau,  in  Bohemia,  in  the 
year  1761>  He  learned  the  eLements  of  music  of 


his  ftUier,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  was  sent  by 
some  noble  friends  of  his  Camily  to  one  of  the  fint 
coll^ca  of  the  Unhrernty  of  Prl^ple,  where  he  i». 
mainod  seven  years.  Besides  tk«  study  of  an- 
cient and  modem  literature,  he  cultivated  &e 
science  and  practice  of  music,  profiting  much  by 
the  instructions  of  a  Benedictine  monk  in  coun- 
terpoint. Having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  loft  luB  native  country  for  Brussels,  where  ■ 
nobleman  of  the  stodtholdcr's  court  presented 
him  to  the  Princess  of  Oian^.  After  this 
honor,  the  young  artist  made  his  dibut  in  pub- 
He,  as  pianist,  at  the  Hague,  and  was  patronized 
there  by  the  stadtholuer  and  all  lus  family. 
On  quitting  Holland,  he  resolved  to  trarel  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  from  thence  to  visit  Paris 
and  London.  At  Hamburg  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  receive  professional  advice  from  the 
celebrated  Emmanuel  Bach.  He  then  proceeded 
towards  St  Petersburg ;  but  b^g  introduced  ou 
his  journey  to  Prince  Charles  Radziwill,  he  was 
induced,  by  an  advantageous  offer  from  that 
nobleman,  to  remain  with  him  in  lithuania  ibr 
two  years:  at  the  ^piration  of  which  time, 
instead  of  proceeding  northwards,  ho  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  in  the  year  1786  arrived  at  Paris. 
There  he  remained  only  till  the  breaking  ost  of 
the  French  revolution,  when  he  went  to  Ixindon, 
and,  by  the  year  1790,  waa  well  established  there 
as  a  t«Lcher  of  the  piano.  In  1796,  he  opened  a 
music  warehouse  in  the  Haymarket  in  oonjnno- 
tion  vrith  N.  Corri,  and  they  were  appointed 
music  sellers  to  their  majesties  and  the  royal 
fiunily.  This  establishment,  however,  did  not 
succeed,  and  Dussek  revisited  the  continent  in 
the  year  1799,  with  the  intention  of  again  seong 
his  father :  we  know  not,  however,  if  he  reached 
Bohemia ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  we  find 
him  residing  at  Hambu^,  where  he  occaaionBi* 
ly,  but  very  rarely,  performed  in  public.  After 
remaining  there  during  upn'ards  of  two  years,  he 
proceeded  again,  we  believe,  to  Peris,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  was  attached  to  the  hoose- 
hold  of  the  Prince  of  Benrraoto.  He  died-  about 
theyeer  1810. 

The  fidlowing  is  a  Hat  of  Doasek'a  principal 
worita:  — 

Piano-forte  and  harp  music:  Op.  I.  "Three 
Sonatas,  with  Accompaniment,  Violin  and  Vio- 
loncello." 2.  "  Three  Sonatas,  with  Accompani- 
ment, Violin  and  Violoncello."  3.  *■  Three  Sona- 
tas, with  Accompaniment,  Violin  and  Violoncel- 
lo." 4.  "Three  Sonatas,  with  Accompaniment, 
Violin  and  Violoncello."  5.  "  Grand  Sonata." 
6.  "PitiU  Piicea."  8.  "Three  Sonatas."  9. 
"Three  Sonatas,  Violin  Accompaniment."  10. 
"Three  Sonatas,  Violin  Accompaniment."  11. 
"Dw  A  deux  Claviciiu."  12.  "lliree  Sonatas. 
Violin."  13.  "Tliree  Sonatas.  Violin."  U. 
" Three  Sonatas,  with  Air Rnase."  15.  "Plough- 
boy."  16.  "^Diree  Sonatas,  Violin  OUigato." 
17.  "Three  Sonatas."  18.  "Three  Concertos." 
19.  "  Six  Sonatinas."  20.  "  ITirce  Sonatinas." 
21.  "TheRosary."  22.  "Concerto."  24.  "So- 
nata." 25.  "A  Concerto,  with  favorite  Airs." 
26.  "Duet,  Haipa."  27.  "A  Concerto."  28. 
"Six  Sonatas,**  (easy.)  29.  "A  Concerto." 
30.  "A  Concerto."  31.  "Three  Sonatas,  with 
Airs,  Violin,  or  Flute  and  Violoncello."  32. 
"  &rand  a  Dw  quatre  Mains."  33.  "  Overture 
for  two  Performers  on  one  Piano-forte."  34. 
"Two  Sonatas  for  Bop,  Aopompanhnen^  Violin 
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ud  Violoncello."  S6,  "Thzee  Sonatas,  -with 
Airs,  Violin,  or  Flate  and  Violin."  36.  "Duet 
far  Haip  and  Piano-fotte."  37.  "Sonata,  ar- 
nnged  by  Cnuner."  38.  *•  Sonata."  89.  Three 
Sonatas."  40.  "A  Military  Concerto."  43. 
** Sonata,  Brrsnged  by  Cramer."  44.  "Fare- 
well." 45.  "Sonata,  for  Clementi  and  Co.'b  Pi- 
ano-forte, with  extra  keys,  up  to  F,  and  also  ar- 
ranged for  the  Piano-forte  np   to   C."  46. 

Three  Sonatas."  47.  Sonata."  48.  "Duet  to 
thA  Sisters."  49.  "A  ConeertD."  fiO.  "Duet, 
anangod  by  Cramer."  61.  "Tliree  Sonatas," 
(easy.)  £3.  "A  Quartet"  61.  "Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia."  67. 
Three  Sonatas,  progrossiTe,  d  qaatrt  Mairu."  68. 
"Nottumo  Concerto,  progressive,  Piano-forte, 
Violin,  and  Comet."  71.  "Aiis  with  Vari- 
ationc"  72.  "Two  Sonatas,  for  Violin  and  Vio- 
lonedlo,"  (easy.) 

DUSSEK  MORALT,  MRS.,  wife  of  the  pie- 
oeding,  and  daughter  of  Dominico  Corn,  was 
bcm  at  Edinburgh  in  1775.  Her  extraordinaiy 
musical  genius  uiowed  itself  at  the  early  age  of 
four  yean,  when  she  played  in  public  on  the 
piano-forte.  In  1788,  the  flonily  left  Scotland, 
and  went  to  settle  in  England,  when  Miss  Corri 
sang  at  ^e  lung's,  and  aU  the  nobility's  and  pub- 
lic concerts  in  London,  being  then  only  four- 
teen years  old.  Her  principal  singing  master  was 
hfir  &Uier,  bat  she  sang  a  great  deal  with  Mar- 
ebeai,  Viganoni,  and  Cimacbr,  at  Hut  timA.  In 
1792,  she  matzied  J.  L.  Dusfl^  and  soon  aft«r 
was  celebrated  not  only  as  a  singer,  but  also  as  a 
player  on  the  haip  and  piano-ferte,  performing 
with  her  husband  at  all  the  oratorios,  and  at 
Salomon's  concerts.  She  then  sang  at  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  Liyerpool,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh  wtUi  uniTeiul  ^iplanse,  and 
afterwards  performed  mm  season,  at  the  Opera 
House ;  but  finding  it  attended  with  so  much 
&tigue  and  cabal,  quitted  the  stage,  and  became 
a  teacher  and  composer  of  music,  especially  for 
the  harp.  In  1812,  Mrs.  Duasek  married  her 
second  husband,  John  Alvis  Moralt;  after 
•whi^  time  she  residsd  at  Paddingtou,  baring 
established  there  an  academy  for  music  with 
great  success.   See  Cobri. 

DUSSEK,  OUVIA,  daughter  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  in  London  in  1801.  Inheriting 
the  talents  of  her  parents,  she  excelled  on  the 
piano-f«te  and  harp.  She  roccivcd  her  musical 
educatiim  ficom  Madame  Duasek,  and  played  on 
the  piano-forte  at  the  Aigyle  Itooms,  when  only 
eight  years  old,  having  then  only  learned  music 
one  year.  She  has  composed  some  very  pleas- 
ing ballads,  and  a  duet,  "  Bule,  Britannia,"  for 
the  harp  and  piano-forte. 

DUTCH  CONCERT.  An  egression  weU 
known  among  practical  musicians.  An  alle- 
gation of  inconsonant  melodies ;  a  concert  in 
which  every  man  plays  simultaneously  his  own 
tune. 

DTITILLIEn,  HONE   VOMMEONI.  See 

YOMMIOXI. 

DTTTILLIEV,  PIERRE,  was  bom  at  Lyons 
in  1765,  and  became,  in  1791,  composer  to  the 
Koyal  Opera  at  Vionno,  where  he  produced 
■emal  oomio  operas  and  ballets,  between  the 


years  1791  and  1796.  He  also  published,  at 
i^enno,  some  violin  mumc 

DUVAL,  'KfT-T-T?-  A  singer  at  the  opera  at 
Paris,  in  great  repute  about  the  year  1720.  She 
composed  the  music  of  the  ballet  "  Im  GitwM," 
and  afterwards  pnblidied  a  ''MiOodt  dt  Chant." 

DUVEBNOT,  FREDERIC.  A  cdebrated 
French  perfozmer  on  the  horn,  and  professor  of 
his  instrument  at  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Ha 
has  also  published  a  method,  and  much  muMc, 
for  his  instrument,  which  bear  date  irom  1793 
to  1804. 

DUVERNOY,  CHARLES.  Brother  to  the 
preceding,  a  distinguished  performer  on  the 
clarinet,  and  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  has  published  much  instni- 
mental  music  since  the  year  1795. 

DUX.  (L.)  A  leader.  The  name  ftumerly 
given  to  ^e  leading  voice  or  instrument  in  a 
rague.  That  which  followed  was  called  the  eomet. 

DYNE.  A  celdnated  English  counter  tenor 
singer.  He  sang  at  the  Anci«it  Concerts  on  thdr 
first  establishment  in  the  year  1776. 

DYNAMICS,  (from  the  Greek  word  dunamit, 
ugnifying  power,)  is  tho  doctrine  of  whatsoev- 
er relates  to  the  strength  of  sounds.  He  is  mas- 
ter of  tho  ^ynaetwf  of  music  who  knows  how  to 
nve  to  each  and  every  sound  that  power  which 
ue  subject  requires,  including  the  soft  and  loud, 
the  swdl  and  diminish,  the  abrupt  and  gentle, 
and  erexy  other  possible  variety.  The  contrast 
and  great  variety  in  this  department  is  very  rich, 
and  never  £ula  to  please  the  most  uncultivated  ear, 
when  properly  applied.  Loud  sounds  are  con- 
nected niui  ims  of  powec  and  majesty;  hndtoji 
sounds  are  expressive  of  gentleness  and  delicacy. 

Tliero  are  five  principal  dynamic  d^ces,  tech- 
nically termed  pimiMimo,  piano,  mezzo,  forte,  and 
fortuaimo.  Those  produced  by  a  careful  exertion 
of  the  voc&l  organs,  yet  distinctly,  and  sufficient- 
ly loud  to  be  audible,  are  callodmmiMUNo.  Those 
produced  by  some  restraint  of  tho  vocal  o]^i;anB 
are  called  piano.  Those  produced  by  the  ordi- 
nary exertions  of  the  vocal  oi^ans  are  called 
mezio.  Those  produced  by  a  full  exertion  of  the 
vocal  organs  are  called  forte.  Those  produced 
by  the  greatest  possible  exertion  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, but  not  so  loud  as  to  d^enerate  into  a 
scream,  are  called,^>rtiMjino.  These  severalterma, 
when  introduced  into  music,  are  generally  ab- 
breviated ;  as  PP.  for  pianiuimo,  P.  for  piano,  M. 
for  mcrso,  P.  for  forte,  and  FF.  for  fbrtiatimo. 
They  are  Italian  terms,  but  used  by  all  nations. 
The  following  diagram  will  illustrate  the  five 
dynamic  d^;rees:  — 


There  are  six  dynamic  tones :  1-  The  orffan  tone, 
thus :  which  is  commenced,  continued, 

and  ended  vrith  an  equal  d^ree  of  powa.  2. 
The  ereaemdo,  thus  :  i  ^  which  commences 
soft  ami  gradually  increases  to  loud.  3.  The 
diminuendo,  thus :  i  which  commences  loud 
and  gradually  decreases  to  soft.  4.  The  neOi, 
which  is  a  union,  thus:  of  the 
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orcflcendo  and  diminuendo,  and  which  is  in 
one  sense  applicable  to  aU  moaic.  Thero  is 
something  of  it  upon  every  note  played*  and 
every  sylUble  sung ;  and  it  is  numbered  among 
the  most  reRned  and  delicate  beauties  of  melody. 
6.  The  pretture  tone,  <  which  is  a  very  sudden 
cieBcendo :  6.  The  txplotive  tone,  which  ia  an 
instantaneous  diminuendo,  thus :  ^ 

la  explaining  or  practising  the  explouve  tone, 
the  puj^  flhouM  select  some  syllable  commencing 
with  a  consonant,  and  aspirate  the  first  letter  with 
great  power.  The  ibilxiwing  example  diows  the 


characters  which  are  used  to  express  the  dynamic 

tones:   

<  > 


The  ohuacter  need  for  the  organ  Umt  Is  genonllT 
conitted  in  all  music  i  and  the  words  erwoHMfe  and 
diminvendo  are  fireqaentlj  abbreriatad ;  as,  cret.  for 
erwKndo,  and  dim.  iae  dmiimendo.  'ilia  proper 
application  of  dynamio  d^rees  and  tones  oaair- 
stitutes  the  beanty  of  musical  o^resslan. 
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£.  Hus  latter  is  the  noiaiiuJ  of  die  medtant 
or  thizd  note  in  the  natozal  scales  thiu :  — 


E,  or,  hefore  a  vowel,  Ed,  the  Italian  conjunc- 
tion,  signilying  and ;  aa,  VtoUno  e  i^Touto,  violin 
and  flute. 

EAGEK,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  17S2,  in  the  city 
of  Norwich,  where  hia  &ther  had  obtained  some 
degree  of  reputation  as  a  nuumfliotnier  of  musical 
instxuments,  and  in  organ  building.  Eager  com- 
menced his  studies  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset ;  but  the  death  of  his  master  left 
hitfi  without  means.  This  was  the  more  unfor- 
tunate ainc^  from  a.  natural  vivacity  and  bold- 
new  of  disp<»ition»  he  had  unconacioualy  created 
a  number  of  enemies  in  the  ftmily,  so  that  he 
was  soon  thrown  upon  the  world  again,  with  no 
resources  but  his  talents.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
ho  married  a  young  lady  at  Yarmouth,  with  some 
dowry,  which  be  soon  exhausted.  Renewed  in- 
dustry as  a  music  teacher  soon  placed  him  above 
dependence  again ;  and  he  has  since  been  chiefly 
known  aa  an  active  defender  of  Logier's  system 
of  iustruotion.  The  opposition  he  encountered 
on  this  occasion  would  aare  overwhelmed  almost 
any  other  man ;  he  was  attacked,  ridiculed,  and 
abused  by  the  county  newspapers  and  various 
pamphlets,  which  were  written  pu^toady  to  an- 
noy him  ;  but  he  steadily  supported  the  cause  he 
had  undotaken,  and  replied  to  the  abuse  and  in- 
vectives levelled  againBt  him  by  publicly  challen- 
ging bis  accusers  to  an  examiaation  of  pupils  in- 
structed by  himself  and  Logier,  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  theory  and  fandamental  principles 
of  harmony,  the  result  of  whieh  may  be  found  in 
a  pamphlet  published  by  him  on  Hiie  occasion. 
Lc^er,  indeed,  has  been  often  heard  to  declare 
that  Et^er  was  not  only  the  boldest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic champion  and  advocate  of  his  system, 
but  also  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  it  than 
almo!it  any  other  individuaL  As  a  composer,  Ea- 
ger is  not  known  to  the  musical  world ;  his  occu- 
pations having  ever  been  too  numerous  to  allow 
him  to  attend  to  original  oonqrasition.  There  is, 
however,  a  "  Concerto  for  the  Piano-forte,"  which, 
he  published,  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  Dorset, 
and  a  "  Collection  of  Soogs,"  composed  by  him, 
dedicated  to  Lady  Beddingfield,  which  have  been 
much  admired. 

EAB.  Hie  ear  is  a  mechanical  structure  for 
conveying  undulations  of  the  air  to  the  nerves 
and  brain.  The  external  cartilage  collects  the 
sound  into  the  concha,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
the  tympanum,  like  the  skin  of  a  drum;  and  be- 
neath the  tympanum  is  a  oavity,  terminated  by  a 


tube ;  and  farther  on  are  several  winding  pas- 
sages, filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  in  whioi  the 
nerves  are  situated.  The  ear  is  usually  divided 
into  the  external  and  internal  parts.  The  external 
part  of  the  oi^n  is  called  the  auricula.  It  consists 
of  a  fibrous  cartilage,  elastic  and  pliable.  On  the 
prqjecUng  ta  external  part  are  ccatain  muscular 
fil^B ;  and  it  receives  several  nerves  and  vosads 
from  die  head  and  body,  which  render  it  very 
sensitive,  and  cause  it  eo^y  to  become  red.  The 
auditory  passage  extends  Irom  the  exterior  or 
front  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum ;  it  is  not  so  wide  in  the  middle  as  at 
die  ends,  and  it  presents  a  alight  curve  above  and 
in  front.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  full  of 
air,  for  air  is  essential  to  hearing  an  well  as 
breathing.  Hearing  presupposes  motion,  and 
motion  produces  excitability  or  sensation,  which 
we  call  sound.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  that 
arouses  our  attration  or  impresses  our  feelings 
more  quioklj^  than  a  sound,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ear  is  an  instrument  of  the  pulsatile  or- 
der, in  action  similar  to  that  of  a  drum.  It  has 
been  ingeniously  supposed  that  the  small  bone 
termed  the  maUet,  which  fidls  upon  the  tympa- 
num, may  bo  compared  to  the  dampers  on  the 
piano-forte,  Irom  the  action  of  which  wc  probably 
derive  our  ideas  of  loud  and  soft,  as  this  ma- 
chinery may  have  effect  in  extinguishing  loud 
sounds  and  keeping  up  weak  ones. 

The  word  ear,  aa  figuratively  used  by  musi- 
cians, implies  that  sensitive,  clear,  and  true  per- 
ception of  musical  sounds  by  which  we  are  of- 
fended at  disaonanee  and  pleased  with  harmony. 
To  Aovs  on  aar  is  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing 
die  true  intonation  from  the  &lse ;  to  be  seneiblo 
of  metrical  precision,  and  to  feel  all  the  nicer 
changes  of  artificial  comlunation. 

The  formation  of  the  musical  ear  depends  on 
early  impressions.  Infanta  who  are  placed  within 
the  constant  hearing  of  musical  sounds  soon 
learn  to  a^ipreciate  tiiem,  and  nurses  have  the 
mmit  of  gmng  the  first  lessons  in  melody.  The 
musical  perceptions  of  every  person  are  capable 
of  being  very  much  extended  and  strragthened. 
At  first  we  are  apt  to  cling  witii  most  pleasure  to 
the  simplest  relations  of  notes,  because  they  do 
not  perplex  or  overtask  the  musical  &culty.  As 
the  ear  beoomes  exercised,  and  as  we  grow  &- 
miliar  with  varied  musical  combinations,  we  be- 
gin to  perceive  the  beauty  of  more  remote  rela- 
tions and  the  connection  of  more  distant  parts. 
The  order  and  the  purpose  of  what  originally  had 
only  the  eff'ect  of  confusing  and  stupelying  be- 
comes apparent.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  order  to  understand  some  pieces 
completely,  and  perceive  the  purpose  of  them,  it 
ia  necessaiy  to  have  not  only  a  good  ear,  but  also 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  music.  The 
old  notion,  that  a  favored  few  only  can  sing,  is 
becoming  obsolete ;  and,  since  aU  can  loam,  if 
taken  young,  it  ia  at  once  perceived  to  be  impor- 
tant that  youth  shoold  cajoy  instmction  in  mu- 
sic as  wul  as  in  other  brandtee  of  a  commoB 
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educatioD,  as  they  will  evidently  feel  the  need  of 
musical  knowledge  hereafter  in  their  varied  social 
relations,  as  often  as  that  of  arithmetic,  for  in- 
stance, especially  beyond  the  first  four  rules.  In 
fact,  when  musical  education  nhall  become  ^eu- 
eral,  it  will  be  found  that  it  will  a  hundred  times 
come  in  use  where  a  knowledge  of  the  rule  of 
three  will  be  used  once.  No  question  often er 
arises,  on  surveying  the  auditory  appazktos,  than 
this,  viz. :  Why  has  one  person  an  ear  for  music, 
when  another,  whose  internal  organ  is  as  beauti- 
AiUy  and  nicely  constractcd,  is  totally  unable  to 
appreciate  harmonious  sounds  ?  The  difficulty, 
probably,  is  in  the  peculiar  de^'clopment  of  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  therefore  does  not  arise 
in  cousequenco  of  a  defect  in  the  original  con- 
foimadon  of  the  car.  It  otmously  requires  as 
delicate  auricular  perception  to  appreciate  and 
imitate  articulate  sounds  as  it  does  to  sing  in  con- 
cert. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  cultirate  the  highest  departments  of 
instrumental  music,  and  at  the  some  time  be 
wholly  onablo  to  aing.  This  is  entirely  owing  to 
some  defect  of  tho  vocal  oi^ns.  A  perfect  or- 
ganization of  both  in  the  same  individual,  united 
to  that  inscrutable  condition  of  the  brain  which 
gives  the  taste  for  music,  constitutes  the  high- 
est gift  of  performers,  such  as  Ilandel,  Mozart, 
Bcetiiovcn,  Mm.  Catalani,  Garcia,  the  wonderful 
Paganini,  and  a  few  others,  have  cxhiUtcd  to  the 
lughest  degree  of  human  perfection.  Another 
circumstance  in  relation  to  the  musical  ear  is  the 
foUoiring  :  Some  persons  have  the  cor  as  well  as 
the  tat^te  for  music,  and  yet  find  it  impossible  to 
accompany  others  in  a  performance.  This  arises, 
probably,  in  most  cases,  in  consequence  of  a  non- 
agrooment  in  the  tenaion  of  tho  drumheads  of  tho 
two  ears,  or  a  want  of  correspondence  in  the  cal- 
ibre of  the  internal  tubes ;  henco  one  oar  per- 
ceives sounds  to  be  half  a  tone  above  or  bdow 
the  other.  The  aame  occurs  in  respect  to  the  lo- 
cal distance,  oftentimes,  of  the  eyes.  Time  rarely 
corrects  the  former,  though  in  the  latter  it  finally 
modifies  the  aberration.  Philosophers  of  an- 
tiquity were  mote  conversant  with  the  doctrine 
of  Bounds  than  tho  modem.  The  remarkable 
cavern,  hewn  in  a  solid  rock  by  a  celebrated  ty- 
rant, and  called  Dumytius'i  Ear,  is  said  to  have 
been  an  exact  model  of  the  windings  of  tho  hu- 
man ear.  Vitruvius  ^vee  an  intcrestiug  account 
of  tho  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  contrived  to 
augment  the  compass  of  the  voice  in  theatres,  by 
placing  large  metal  vases  in  difEsrent  parts  of 
those  edifices. 

EARSDEN,  JOHN.  An  English  musician  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who,  togetiio:  with  Georse  Mason,  wrote  the  mu- 
sic of  a  small  opera,  which  was  subsequently 
published  under  tiio  fidlowing  title :  "  The  Ayrea 
that  were  sung  and  played  at  Brougham  Castie 
in  AVestmoreluid,  in  the  King's  Entertainment, 
given  by  the  Eiffht  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Cum- 
berland, and  his  right  noble  Sonne,  the  Lord 
Clififord,"  London,  1616. 

EASTCOTT,  RICHARD.  Author  of  a  woA 
entitled  "  Sketches  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and 
Efibcts  of  Music,  with  an  Account  of  tho  ancient 
Bazda  and  Minstrels,"  London,  1793. 


made  of  iron  and  beat  with  a  stick ;  some  in  the 
shape  of  a  fish,  mode  of  wood,  hollow,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  stand,  where  it  is  played  by  striking  on  it 
with  a  stick.  Some  of  die  North  American  In- 
dians dance  to  the  music  of  a  kind  of  wooden 
drum,  singing  at  the  same  time.  It  is  evident 
from  a  good  many  proofs,  that  music  came  from 
the  East.  The  finger  board  of  the  Bnul,  Ara- 
bian guitar,  is  divided  according  to  die  Anhian 
gamut,  and  produces  interval  which  in  our 
system  do  not  exist  at  all.  The  Arabs  divide 
their  octave  into  twcnty-fonr  intervals,  while  we 
have  only  twelve  for  the  same  space,  and  our  ears 
cannot  conceive  such  nice  and  acute  variations  of 
sound.  In  the  heart  of  Asia  we  find,  even  now, 
a  kind  of  muuc,  wluch,  to  our  ears,  seems  but  a 
comlnnation  of  discordant  sounds,  but  which,  to 
the  less  refined  but  more  accurate  eois  of  the  na- 
tive, possenes  every  reqni^  of  a  good  melody. 

EBDON.  An  English  composer  of  sacred  mu- 
sic and  glees,  also  some  sonatas,  previously  to 
the  year  1797. 

EBELL,  HEINRICII  CARL,  court  secre- 
taxy  St  Brodau  is  1810,  has  composed  an  opera 
for  the  theatre  of  that  town,  entiuod  "  Anacreon 
in  fonia."  He  has  also  puUished  stmio  other 
vocal  marie. 

EBERL,  ANTOINE.  A  celebrated  pianist  uul 
composer,  bom  at  Vienna  in  17&5.  His  talent 
for  music  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and, 
like  Mozart  and  many  other  great  musicians,  he 
performed  in  pubhc  on  his  instrument  in  «irly 
childhood.  He  commenced  composition  at  about 
the  age  of  sixteen,  and  soon  after  went  to  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  patnmized  by  the  couxt  In 
1801,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  nnco  which  time  he 
has  published  much  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic tiiere.  Eberl  died  at  Vienna,  in  1807,  in  the 
forty-aecond  year  of  his  age 

HBEKLE,  JOHANN  JOSEPH,  a  composer 
of  songs  and  light  piano-forte  music,  dieid  at 
Prague  in  1772. 

EBERUN,  DANIEL.  A  celebrated  anutenr 
violinist,  and  composer  for  his  inatroment.  Some 
of  his  music  was  published  at  Nuremburg  in 
167S. 

EBERUN,  JOHANN  ERNST.  A  celebrated 
organist,  bom  at  Jcttcnbach,  in  Suabia,  about 
1757.  He  was  at  first  court  organist  at  Salzbui^, 
and  then  chapel-master  to  tho  archbishop.  His 
style  was  original,  his  manner  large  and  learned. 
Ho  left  a  prodigious  number  of  compositions  of 
all  kinds  in  manuscript,  but  only  published  nine 
sonatas  and  fugues  for  the  organ.  This  remark- 
able work  poiised  through  many  editions,  and  was 
inserted  by  Clementi  in  his  collection  of  otpai 
muuc 

EBERS,  CARL  FRIEDRICH,  chamber  mu- 
sician to  the  Duke  of  Mccklenbuig-Strelitz,  was 
bom  at  Cassel  in  1772.  He  was  educated  for 
another  professmn ;  but  his  taste  for  mnsic  was  so 
predominant^  that  he  engaged  himsdf  in  early 
life  as  cAef~tforeMeMt)e  to  a  strolling  eompany  <a 
players.  He  suhsequentiy  settled  at  New  Stra 
litz,  where  ho  was  engaged  as  mxisician  to  the 

  cotut,  and,  since  the  year  179S,  has  compoeed 

EASTERN  MUSIC.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  ■  many  dramatic  pieces  £>r  the  theatre  of  that  tow^ 
thflj  ussTBiy  cnrioiumuncalinsttximentB;  some  I  also  much  instrumental  music. 
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EBERWEIN,  MAXIMILIAN.  A  Gemim 
TioHnut  and  composer,  bom  at  Weimar  in  1775. 
Aftra  visiting  Italy,  and  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Gormanj',  ho  com|>o8cd  somo  dramatic 
pieces  and  other  miuic,  published  at  Leipsic.  He 
died  at  Rudolstadt  in  1831.  Full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Ids  art,  ho  was  remarkable  foe  the  number 
and  origiuality  of  his  productions. 

EBXER,  maettro  di  eapeUa  to  Itederic  Xn., 
pnUialied  an  air  with  thirty-six  TarbitionB,  stud  to 
hairo  been  written  by  tho  emperor,  in  I6Sfi< 

ECBOLE.   A  teim  in  the  ancient  Greek  music, 
signi^ng  a  change  in  the  enharmonic  genus, 
the  accidental  elevation  of  a  chord,  or  string,  five 
dieaei  abore  its  ordinary  pitch. 

ECCHEIA.  The  harmonic  vases  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  theatres,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  augmenting  the  sound  of  the  voices  of 
the  actors.  Theee  vessels  were  tuned  in  the  bar- 
monical  propordons  of  fourths,  fifths,  and  dghUis, 
with  their  replicates,  and  were  placed  in  cdJb,  or 
nichea,  between  the  seats  of  the  speotatots. 

ECCLESf  JOHX,  waa  the  son  of  Solomon 
Eccleo,  a  profeeeor  of  the  TioUn,  and  the  auUior 

of  sundry  grounds  with  divisions  thereon,  pub- 
lished in  the  second  part  of  tho  Division  Yicdin," 
jointed  at  London,  in  1693.  John  Eccles  was 
uistTucted  by  hii  father  in  music  and  became  a 
ownpoaer,  tot  the  theatre,  of  act  tunes,  dance  tunes, 
and  such  incidental  songs  as  frequently  occur  in 
the  ntoden  comedies,  a  coUeotion  wheret^  was 
published,  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.  He 
composed  the  munc  to  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Ri- 
naldo  and  Armida,"  written  by  Dennis,  and  per- 
formed in  1699,  in  which  is  a  song  for  a  single 
voice,  "The  joUy  breeze,"  which,  for  the  florid 
diTiaions  in  it,  was  by  many  greatly  admired. 
Ecclee  likewiao  set  to  music  an  "Ode  for  St.  Ce- 
cilia's Day,"  written  by  Congreve,  and  performed 
on  the  anniversary  festival  of  that  saint,  in  1701. 
He  also  composed  music  for  Congreve's  masque, 
entitled  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris."  About  the 
year  1S98,  Eccles  was  appointed  master  of  the 
quesn's  band;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe, 
he  was  known  to  the  musical  wond  only  by  the 
New  Year  and  Birthday  Odes,  which  it  was  part 
of  his  duty  to  comjKMe.  Eccles  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered from  being  the  author  of  the  duets,  '<  Fill, 
fill  all  your  glasses,"  and  ■■  Wine  does  wonders." 

ECCLES,  HENRY,  younger  brother  to  the 
preceding,  was  a  violinist  in  tho  chapel  of  the 
King  of  Frauce,  and  published  some  music  for  his 
instrument  at  Paris  m  1720. 

ECCLES,  SOLOMON.  An  English  violinist 
and  composer  of  rare  musical  ability,  who,  iii  the 
zenith  of  his  iame,  turned  Quaker,  and  destroyed 
all  his  instruments  and  music.   He  died  in  1673. 

ECCLESIASTICAL.  An  epithet  appUod  to 
all  oompoations  written  for  the  church,  but 
more  particularly  to  anthems,  aerrioes,  masses, 
and  outer  cathedral  music. 

ECCLESIASTICAL   MODES,  or  TONES. 
See  Monas. 
ECHKLLE.   (F.)   Tho  scale  or  gamut 

ECHO.  The  word  seAo  is  frequently  found  in 
church  voluntaries,  over  those  passages  of  repe- 
tition which  an  performed  on  the  mwoU,  and  in- 
tanded  as  echoes  to  the  great  oq;an.  Th«  word 


was  formerly  used  in  various  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  bore  the  sense  of  doiee,  ot  piano,  signify- 
ing that  the  passage  over  which  it  was  placed 
should  be  performed  ^vith  the  sweetness  or  soft- 
ness of  an  echo.  At  Milan  there  is  said  to  be  an 
echo  which  reiterates  tho  report  of  a  pistol  flfty- 
six  times,  and  if  the  report  be  exceedingly  loud, 
the  reiteration  will  exceed  that  number.  The 
celebrated  echo  at  "Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
England,  repeats  the  same  sound  fifty  times.  But 
the  most  singular  echo  hitherto  spoken  of  is  that 
near  Rosneoth,  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land ;  if  a  person,  placed  at  a  proper  dif^nce  from 
tins  echo,  plays  eight  or  ten  notes  of  a  tune  with 
a  trumpet,  they  are  correctly  repeated  by  tho 
echo,  but  a  third  lower ;  after  a  short  pause,  an- 
other repetition  is  heard,  in  a  lower  tone;  and 
then,  alter  another  interval,  a  third  zflpetitiim 
follows  in  a  still  lower  tone. 

"She  «■*  a  nymph,  thonsh  oiilf  nova  Nmndi 
Yet  af  k«r  tonnig  no  oltier  oM  wn  Ibund 
TbMa  now  aha  tiu  i  which  ncrer  coalil  be  man 
Than  to  repeat  what  the  had  heard  bcbrc' 

In  the  whole  hemisphere  of  sounds,  Uiere  is  no 
cizoomstance  more  strikingly  curious  than  that 
of  an  echo.  To  hear  one's  own  vwce  returned* 
as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  another,  is  perhaps  more 
surprising  than  the  reflection  of  one's  self  in  a 
glass.  Echoes  arc  produced  by  the  voice  falling 
upon  a  reflecting  body,  as  a  house,  a  hill,  or  a 
wood.  One  of  the  most  perfect  the  writer  ever 
heard  ha  met  with  at  a  little  pond  near  the 
White  Mountains  of  his  native  stated  New  Hamp- 
shire. Words  and  whole  sentences  are  hare  dis- 
tinctly repeated  three  times.  On  tiring  a  cannon 
at  the  hmd  of  this  little  pond,  which  was  chris- 
tened Echo  Lake,  the  report  is  so  bandied  about 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  as  to  produce  an 
effect  like  thunder,  which  continues  for  a  tinier 
expiring  in  the  distanoe  with  a  ninse  not  louder 
than  a  whisper. 

ECHOMETER.  A  graduated  scale  for  meas- 
uring the  duration  of  sounds,  and  determining 
their  different  powers,  and  the  rdations  of  theu 
intervals. 

ECK,  JOHANN  FBIEDRICH.  was  bom  at 
Manheim,  in  1766.  He  was  a  celebrated  violinist 
and  composer  for  his  instnunsnt.  In  1802,  he 
resided  at  Nancy. 

ECKART,  OP  ECKARD,  JOHANN  GOT- 
FRIED,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  but  he  resided 
upwards  of  flf^  years  in  Paris.  His  composi- 
tions  arc  principidly  for  the  harpsichord;  and, 
although  they  i^ord  great  proofr  of  skill  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  are  but 
little  known.  The  writer  of  an  account  of  this 
musician,  in  Reoe's  Encyclopsedia,  states,  that  in 
his  compositions  there 'is  on  el^^ce  of  style 
built  upon  such  sound  principles  of  harmony  and 
modtdation  as  few  have  surpassed;  and  that,  in 
particular,  his  variations  to  the  minuet  D'Exau- 
dit,  or  Maiwhal  Base's  minuet,  are  in  the  highest 
degree  ingenious,  elegant,  and  fimdftiL  Eckart 
died  at  Paris,  in  1809,  aged  seventy-five  yeais. 

ECKERSBERG,  JOH.  WILT.,  oi^anist  at 
Dresden  in  1783,  published  some  collections  of 
songs  there. 

ECKERT,  CARL  A.  F.,  a  talented  young  ocim- 
poser,  cimdttctor,  and  piuist,  was  b(an  at  Pots- 
dam, in  Prussia,  on  the  7th  December  1820.  His 
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ikther  -was  a  military  officer.  He  fizat  performed  in 
public  and  in  a  manner  that  gave  high  proniise,  in 
BerUn  in  1832.  Rungenhagen  was  at  that  time 
his  teacher.  He  has  since  distinguished  himeeU  by 
the  composition  of  an  opera,  "  William  of  Orange," 
and  as  conductor  with  Ferdinand  Hillcr,  of  the 
operas  at  the  'ITti&tre  Italian  in  Paris.  In  the 
summer  of  IS52  he  left  this  situation,  and  accom- 
panied Abne.  Sontag  to  America,  as  conductor  of 
her  concert  and  operatic  perfonmiiiccs. 

ECKHARDT,  C.  F.  An  amateur  pianist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  residing  in  Suabia. 
Since  the  year  1798,  several  of  his  works  have 
bccu  published  at  Offimboch. 

ECLOGUE.  A  pastoral  poem.  The  word  is 
of  Grc^  origin,  and  appUed  by  Vi^^  to  his  pas* 
torals. 

ECOL  The  name  applied  by  the  modem 
Greeks  to  the  tropes,  or  modes,  which  they  sing 
in  their  churches  during  passion  week. 

ECOLE.  (F.)  A  school  or  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

ECOSSAIS,  or  ECOSSAISE.  (F.)  A  dance, 
tune,  or  air,  in  the  Scotch  stylo. 

EDEL,  GEORGE.  An  Instrumental  composer 
at  Vienna.  His  ivorks  azo  dated  from  the  year 
1798. 

EDELitANN,  JOHANN  PRIEDRICH,  was 
a  native  of  Strasburg,  and  bom  in  the  year  1749. 
Ho  resided  for  several  years  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
but  principally  of  the  harpsichord,  at  BrtiHsela. 
Previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
zerolution,  he  had,  howeTer,  been  induced  to  aet- 
ILd  in  Paris.  During  the  time  oi  Robespierre, 
though  usually  considered  an  innoxious  and  well- 
dispmcd  man,  ho  became  involved  in  the  dread- 
ful calamities  of  that  ill-fiited  country,  and  snf- 
fcred  under  the  goillotiiie  at  Strasburg. 

EDER,  CHARLES  GASPARD,  was  bom  in 
Savaria  in  1751.  He  was  a  celebrated  fiolon- 
cellist,  and  has  composed  much  instrumental  mu- 
sic, which  has  bem  published  in  various  towns 
of  Germany. 

E  DUR.   (G.)  £  major. 

EDWARDS,  RICHARD.  An  English  com- 
poser and  poet,  bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1523. 
He  was  musician  to  Henry  YHL  and  Elizabeth, 
and  died  in  1561. 

EFFECT.  That  impression  which  a  composi- 
tion makes  on  the  ear  and  mind  in  peifoimauce. 
To  produce  a  good  effect,  real  genius,  profound 
science,  and  a  cultivated  judgment  are  indispen- 
sable requisites.  So  much  does  the  true  value  of 
all  music  depend  on  its  efftett  that  it  is  to  this 
quality  every  candidate  for  fiune  as  t  musical  au- 
thor should  unceasingly  attend.  The  most  gen- 
eral mistake  of  comnoaers,  in  thai  pursuit  of  this 
great  object,  is  the  being  more  soliatona  to  load 
their  scores  with  numerous  ports  and  powerful 
combinationB,  than  to  produce  originality,  purity, 
and  sweetness  of  melody,  and  to  enrich  and  en- 
force thdr  ideas  by  that  nappy  contrast  of  imrtru- 
mental  tones,  and  timely  r^ef  of  fullness  and 
tenuity,  which  give  light  and  shade  to  the  whole, 
Kod,  by  their  picturesque  impression,  delight  the 
fu  and  inteteet  tiie  fBslingi. 


E  FLAT.  The  minor  seventh  of  P,  and  tho 
second  flat  introduced  in  modulating  fourths 
irom  the  natural  diatouic  mode. 

EULISE.   (F.)   Church;  as*  mtmque  ^i^im, 

church  music. 

EGU,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  a  Swiss  mu- 
sician, was  bom  in  1742,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
at  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  has  published  a  great 
variety     church  and  other  vocal  music. 

EGUALMENTE.   (L)  Ei^nably. 

EGYPTIAN  FLUTE.  The  Egyptian  flute 
was  only  a  cow's  Iuocd,  with  three  or  four  holes 
in  it. 

EGYPTIAN  HARP,  TniBREL.  AND  SIS- 
TRUM.  After  Noah  left  the  ark  we  find  he 
built  an  altar  and  returned  thanks  to  God,  after 
tho  manner  of  the  children  of  Seth ;  and  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  of  Genesis,  twenty-seventh 
verso,  we  And  that  Laban,  having  overtaken  the 
fiigitlTe  Jacob  on  the  mountains  of  Oilcod*  says 
to  nim,  **  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secret- 
ly, and  steal  away  from  mo,  and  didst  not  tell 
me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth 
and  with  songa,  with  tabret  and  harp  }"  This 
proves  that  llie  discoveries  of  Jubal  were  pre- 
served by  the  descendants  of  Noah;  and  also 
that  instnunents  of  wind,  strings,  and  pwcnssion 
were  then  in  use.  After  the  mizoculous  escape 
of  Moses  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Hebrews 
break  out  in  a  song  of  i»aise  and  Humksgiving 
to  the  Lord,  which  song  was  accompanied  by 
Miriam,  tho  sister  of  Aaron,  together  with  all  the 
women ;  and  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  nster 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the 
women  went  out  with  her,  with  timbrels  and 
with  cbincefi,  and  Miriam  answered  them,  saying, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,"  &c.,  and  is  an  early  in- 
stance of  women  being  permitted  to  bear  a  part 
in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  as  wdl  as 
of  vocal  music  being  accompanied  by  instrument- 
al, and  by  dancing.  The  instruments  with  which 
these  songs  were  accompanied  are  decided,  by  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  to  have  been  the  ancient 
cymbal,  made  exactly  like  our  modem  tambou- 
rine, but  the  name  timbrel  was  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  instruments  of  percussion.  Now,  as 
Miriam  was  an  Egyptian,  and  just  escaped  from 
the  country  where  she  hod  been  educated,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  dance  Tised  now,  and 
establisli^  aftarvrazds  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  cel- 
elmttion  of  reli^ns  rites,  was  but  tho  continua- 
tion of  an  Egyptian  custom.  Aiter  tho  death  of 
Saul,  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  lyre 
was  greatly  improved,  and  many  strings  added  to 
it,  for  we  find  it  used  with  six,  eight,  ten,  but  not 
exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number ;  and  men- 
tion is  made  that  David,  returning  from  the  con- 
quest of  Ooliah,  met  the  women  of  the  Hebrew 
city  singing  and  dancing  with  timbrels  and  si?- 
trums,  which  latter  instrument  beloi^^ed  to  tho 
Egyptians,  and  consisted  of  a  bar  of  metal  formed 
into  an  oval,  and  terminating  in  a  handle ;  this 
handle  was  on  a  line  with  soine  small  pieces  of 
iron,  bent  a  little  at  both  ends,  and  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  oval  to  the  other,  and  these 
b^g  struck  with  a  small  metal  stick,  produced 
various  sounds.  Bruce  says,  "  In  Abyssinia  it 
is  used  in  the  quick  measure,  or  in  all^TOs.  In 
fif^gii^g  pwlmi  of  IlianksgiTing,  each  pdeit  hai 
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B  BiBtruin,  which  he  shakes  in  a  very  threatening 
maimer  at  bin  neighbor,  dancing,  leaping,  and 
turuing  round,  with  such  indecent  violence  tliat 
he  ra^mblcs  rather  a  priest  of  poganidm,  &om 
whence  this  instrument  was  derived,  than  a 
Chritilian."  The  Abyssinians  hare  a  tradition 
that  the  slttrum,  lyre,  and  tambouiinc  were 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Ethiopia  by  Thoth,  in 
the  very  first  agoa  of  the  world. 

EGYPTIAN  MUSIC.  The  opinion  of  the  an- 
denta  was  pretty  general  that  Pythagoras  was 
indebted  to  the  lessons  of  the  Egyptian  priests  for 
nearly  all  the  science  he  posiiesaed,  and  especially 
that  of  music.  Though  Diodorus  Siculua  aasurcs 
ns  that  tiie  Egyptians  were  not  allowed  to  cuki- 
vate  music,  and  that  they  coniudered  it  useless, 
and  even  injurious  to  society,  and  the  cause  of 
effeminacy,  yet  Plato,  who  had  visited  Egypt,  ob- 
servea,  in  one  of  his  Dialogues,  that  none  but  ex- 
cellent music  was  allowed  where  the  youth  were 
awembled.  Though  he  admits  others  of  th&i 
habits  were  bad,  he  excepts  the  music.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  the  youth  were  instructed,  at  the 
earliest  age,  in  muiucj  tfaAt  ths  songs  were  fixed 
by  law,  and  that  the  sort  of  music  used  was  es- 
tablished by  the  government,  exclusive  of  every 
other  sort.  The  Greeka  even  attributed  the  in- 
vention of  some  of  thcor  musical  instruments  to 
the  Egyptians,  such  as  the  triangular  lyre,  the 
di^le  flute,  the  drum,  and  the  sistrum.  Herodo- 
tus says  the  Dorians  were  of  Egyptian  extrac- 
tion; and,  as  the  three  most  ancient  modes  ^f 
Grecian  music  were  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydian,  it  is  probable  that  the  Egj-ptian 
colony  that  peopled  that  province  carried  thither 
the  music  and  instruments  of  their  country. 
Like  all  other  professions  in  Egypt,  that  of  music 
was  hereditary.  A  similar  custom,  as  we  have 
obove  stated,  prevailed  among  ihe  Jews;  and 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lace- 
dcemonia,  who  were  Dorians,  resembled  their  an- 
cestors, the  Egyptians,  in  this,  that  their  musi- 
cians were  all  of  the  same  &mily ;  and  that  their 
priests,  like  those  of  Egypt,  were  taught  medi- 
cine, and  the  art  of  plajrin^  upon  stringed  instru- 
ments, when  they  were  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  religion.  The  same  author  mentions  that, 
in  the  processions  of  Osiris,  the  Egyptians  carried 
statues  of  the  god,  singing  his  praises,  and  were 
preceded  by  a  flute.  There  is  a  singular  proof 
of  the  antiqui^  of  this  art  to  he  met  with  at 
Rome,  on  the  Ouglia  Botta,  which  Augustus 
brought  to  Rome^  oeang  one  of  the  largest  obe- 
lisks that  was  removed  from  l^ypt,  and  which 
was  thrown  down  and  broken  at  the  sacking  of 
the  city  in  1527,  by  the  Constablo  of  Bourbon. 
It  is,  amon^  other  hieroglyphics,  the  representa- 
tion of  an  instrument  very  like  the  oAtctione,  (a 
species  of  guitar.)  still  in  use  in  Nicies.  From 
ute  pegs,  it  is  evident  two  strings  were  employed ; 
and  the  length  of  the  finger  board,  if  the  strings 
were  tuned  at  a  great  interval  from  each  other, 
would  afford  a  very  considerable  scale  of  notes. 
This  instrument  alone  proves  to  what  extent  mu- 
sic was  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  acquainted  wtth  ^e  method  of  repeat- 
ing the  scale.  Hermes,  "Dioth,  or  the  andent  Mer- 
cury Trism^istus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  inven- 
tion of  writing,  astronomy,  the  religious  rites  and 
onemonioa,  has  the  credit,  also,  of  having  invmt- 
sd  tba  lyxa  with  three  strincs,  which,  it  is  pleas- 


antiy  said,  were  types  ot  the  three  seasons  of  the 
year,  there  being  a  fourth  season  neither  in 
Egypt  nor  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  low- 
est chord,  my  they,  was  the  type  of  winter,  the 
middle  one  of  spring,  and  the  highest  of  summer. 
The  following,  accwding  to  ApoUodorus,  was  the 
ori^  of  the  invention :  The  Nile,  after  its  inun- 
dation on  one  occasion,  left,  on  retiring,  a  quan- 
tity of  dead  animals,  and  among  the  rest  a  tor- 
toise. The  flesh  soon  perished  and  dried  up, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  nothing  but  the  shell 
and  the  cartilages  were  left,  and,  from  their  con- 
traction, they  had  become  sonorous.  Mercury, 
strolling  on  the  banks  of  tho  river,  struck  hiis 
foot  against  this  tortoise  shell,  and  was  agree- 
ably surprined  by  the  sound  it  produced;  and 
this  funushed  hun  with  tho  first  idea  of  a  lyre. 
Ho  gave  his  instnunent  the  general  form  of  a 
shell,  and  strung  it  with  the  dned  tendons  of  an- 
imals, resembling  the  gut  strings  of  the  present 
day.  The  single  flut^  however,  monauios,  also 
invented  in  Egypt,  seems  to  have  greater  claims 
to  antiquity  than  the  lyre  itself.  It  was  called 
photinx,  or  curved  flute,  by  the  Egyptians,  its 
form  being  something  like  that  of  a  bullock's 
horn.  Apuleius,  deambinf^  the  mysteries  of  Taa, 
tells  us  tiie  form  of  this  mstrument,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  held  ;  and  all  the 
representations  of  it  show  that  it  resembled  the 
bullock's  horn.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  in  the  remotest  poiod,  the  horns  themselves 
were  made  use  of.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
Egyptiona  hod  instruments  much  more  suscep- 
tible of  inflection .  than  those  whereof  we  have 
been  speaking  ;  for,  on  the  ceilings  of  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  of  the  tomb  of  Osymondyas,  at 
Thebes,  which  are  described  very  circumstantial- 
ly by  Diodorus,  ore,  among  other  decorations, 
several  representations  of  musical  inatnuoents ; 
one  of  which,  from  Denon,  proves  conclusively 
that  the  harp  of  the  present  day  is,  in  general 
form,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  in  Egyptian  use, 
and  that  peribrmance  upon  it  must  have  required 
considetable  skilL  Oth^representationa  of  harps 
occur.  One  has  been  j^ven  by  Dr.  Bumey. 
There  is  one  at  Ptolemaie,  a  dty  built  by  Ptol- 
emy Philadelphns,  with  fifteen  strings,  or  two 
complete  octaves ;  this,  however,  is  more  trian- 
gular in  shape,  and  much  more  similar  to  the 
modem  hoip.  Hie  instruments  in  Abyssinia 
were  found  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Egypt.  The  arts  which  flour- 
ished in  this  nation  at  so  eotlT  a  period  would, 
doubtless,  have  continued  to  oo  so  under  thoir 
own  kings ;  but  aAer  the  subjugation  of  the  na- 
tion by  Cambyses,  626  years  before  Christ,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  under  a  foreign  yoke,  disap- 
peared, or,  rather,  ceased  to  be  indigenous  in 
Egypt.  The  Ptolemies,  indeed,  encouraged  them ; 
but  under  thdr  reigns  the  professoiB  of  the  arts 
were  chiefly  Grecian.  The  Egyptians  had  de- 
generated from  the  knowledge  of  their  ancestors, 
whose  hieroglyphics  they  themselves  no  longer 
understood.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  musio 
was  cultivated  under  those  princes,  for,  at  a  feast 
of  Bacchus,  given  by  Ptolemy  Fhilad^hus, 
Athensns  says  that  um  choir  was  oompoaed  of 
six  hundred  muaicianB,  and  of  that  number  one 
half  were  performers  on  the  cithora.  According 
to  the  same  author,  under  the  seventh  Ptolomy 
Egypt  abounded  wUhmusidana;  and  at  that  pe- 
riod the  pcactioe  of  music  was  so  in  tha 
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cotmtry  that  then  was  not  a  peasant  or  a  labtner 
in  tbe  Ticinity  of  Alexandria  that  was  vnabla  to 
play  on  the  lyre  and  flute.  The  ftther  of  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  the  last  of  the  Ptolemica,  from  his 
RkiU  on  the  flute,  took  the  title  of  Auletea,  that 
in,  player  upon  the  flute.  Strabo  says  that,  not- 
withstanding the  debauched  life  he  led,  he  found 
time  to  apjdy  himself  particularly  to  the  practice 
of  this  mstrument.  lie  thought  so  highly  of  his 
talent  in  this  respcRt,  that  he  established  muflical 
competitions  in  his  palace,  and  himself  disputed 
the  prize  with  the  first  musicians  of  the  day. 
Such  was  the  flourishing;  etato  of  the  art  in 
Egypt  up  to  the  time  of  Cleopatra's  misfortunes 
—  an  event  which  ends  the  history  of  the  empire, 
and  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  modem 
Egyptians  no  remains  or  traces  of  the  ancient 
state  of  the  art  are  now  to  be  found.  StiU  they 
are  passionately  fond  of  music  i  and  there  are, 
Bceordiiiff  to  Savary,  to  be  found  among  them 
both  male  and  femiilo  musicians  who  sing  and 
accompany  thonLteWcs.  llus  author  describes 
them  aa  most  successful  in  Giax  plidntive  music ; 
to  which,  he  says,  even  the  Tmrks  themselves, 
the  enemiflfl  of  the  art,  will  pass  whole  nights  in 
listming. 

EIBLER.   See  Eysleb. 

EIUHHOLZ,  miEDBICH  WILHELM, 
chamber  musician  to  King  of  Pmsfda,  was 
bom  in  1720.  He  comjposed  some  dramatic  and 
other  music.    He  died  m  1800. 

EICHI<IEB,  ERNEST,  was  a  German  organist 
fif  considerabie  eminence.  His  writings  consist 
chi^y  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  iJne  piano- 
forte, and  quartets.  AVith  respect  to  the  former, 
he  introduced  a  B^le  somewhat  betwixt  that  of 
Schobert  and  the  music  of  the  present  day ;  with 
less  fire,  indeed,  than  Schobert,  but  with  more 
ta^te  and  expression.  The  instrument  on  which 
he  himself  chiefly  excelled  was  the  bassoon. 
About  the  year  1776,  he  wrat  to  England;  but, 
owing  to  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  during  the 
time  he  was  there,  he  seldom  played  in  public 
Eichner  died  at  Berlin,  in  the  year  1778. 

•  EIDENBENZ.     A  vocal  and  instrumental 

composer  at  Stuttgard.  His  compositions  bear 
date  from  the  year  1790  to  1798.  He  died  at 
Stuttgard  in  1799,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

EIGHTEENTH.  An  interval  comprising  two 
octaves  and  a  iinirth;  the  replioaCe  of  tbe 
eleventh. 

EIGHTH.  An  interval  comprehending  seven 
conjTuict  degrees,  or  d^t  diatonic  sounds.  See 
Octave. 

EINFACH.   (O.)  ^ple. 

EINHEH'.   (G.)  tTnity. 

EINLEITIJNOSSATZ.  (O.)  An  iufaroduc- 
tory  movement. 

EINSCHNrrr.   (O.)   a  pbzue  or  imperfect 

musical  sentence. 
EIS.   (G.)   E  sharp. 

EISTEDDFOD.  CW.)  The  name  of  the 
pession  appointed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
Caerwys^  in  North  Wales,  for  the  election  of 
obiaf  bardfl,  and  taacbars  of  inrtrumental  iong. 


EKLYSIS.  By  the  term  e%»w,  th«  ancient 
Greeks  meant  a  particular  kind  of  tuning  in  the 
enharmonic  genus,  in  which,  from  a  certain 
sound,  the  perfonner  dropped  by  an  interval  of 
three  quarter  toues.  The  typpoatto  of  ^nmdiatm. 
See  that  word. 

ELA.  The  name  originally  given  to  the 
highest  note  in  the  scale  of  Guido ;  and  since 
proverbially  applied  to  any  hyperbolical  saying. 

ELDING,  JOHANN.  A  celebrated  performer 
on  the  clarinet,  and  composer  for  his  instrument. 
He  was  bom  near  Eisenach,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in 
1754,  and  died  in  1786. 

ELECTRIC  PIANO.  Thomas  Davenport,  of 
Salisbury,  Vermont,  invented,  1851,  the  eloctrical 
piano-forte.  Mr.  D.  clums  to  have  been  the 
first  man  who  has  turned  a  wheel  by  means  of 
electro-magnetism.  He  has  succeeded  in  vilnat- 
iug  muncfu  wires  by  the  some  power.  The  per- 
petual and  hitherto  incurable  defect  of  the  piano- 
forte is  the  impuhiive  and  evanescent  nature  of 
its  tone ;  and  though  great  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  it,  and  various  devices  have 
been  elaborated  to  i»olong  its  notes  in  some  de- 
gree, yet  the  want  of  a  sustained  vibration  is  still 
an  inherent  want  in  that  excellent  instrument. 
The  simple  but  vastly  important  fitct  of  the 
science  of  electro-magnetiem  is,  that  common 
iron,  being  encircled  by  currents  of  electricity, 
becomes  instantly  and  intensely  magnetic,  and 
again  becomes  instantly  destitate  of  magnetic 
properties  on  the  suapeiuion  of  electrie  currents. 
The  i>roblem  with  which  Mr.  Davenport  has 
grappled,  and  which  he  has  solved,  is,  first, 
whc&cr  this  twofold  transition  can  he  perfectly 
cffcrled  as  rapidly  as  a  musical  chord  will  vi- 
brate ;  (say,  for  example,  five  hundred  times  in 
a  aecondi)  and,  secon^y,  whether  tlUs  rapid 
alternation  of  attraction  and  absence  of  attraction 
can  bo  made  to  concur  exactly  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  chord,  so  as  to  sustain  those  vibra- 
tions. We  have  seen  a  rude  instrument,  con- 
structed under  his  directions,  similar  in  form  to 
on  .lEolian  harp,  and  furnished  with  three  wires, 
which  continue  to  vibrate,  under  the  influence  of 
electro-magnetics,  with  a  clear  and  full  noto  for 
any  desired  length  of  time  after  the  first  impulse 
is  unparted.   So  ftr,  success  is  demonstnited. 

ELEGAMENTE,  or  CON  ELE6ANZA.  EL- 
EGANTE.  (L)   With  elegance,  gracefUUy. 

ELEGIAC.  An  epithet  given  to  certain  plain- 
tive and  affectii^  melodies.    See  Elect. 

ELEGY.  An  elegy,  with  the  ancient  Gre^ 
musicians,  was  a  certain  composition  for  the 
flute,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  &u;ados  of 
Argos.  Ill  modem  times,  the  sense  of  this  word 
has  been  restricted  to  vocal  music  of  a  tender  and 
pathetic  kind.  By  an  elegy  we  now  mean  a 
simple,  moumfol,  affecting  tale^  told  in  lyric 
measure,  and  set  to  music  for  one,  two,  or  three 
voices. 

ELEMENTS.  The  elements  of  music  com- 
prise the  gamut,  rules  of  time,  simple  harmonies, 
and  all  the  first  or  constituent  principles  of  the 
science,  ail  of  which  will  be  found  more  fully 
mcpbiued  under  the  various  and  a|ipxopriate 
heads  in  this  Encyck^Media. 

ELEB.   A  incieaBor  of  severtl  wind  Insixifc- 
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mentn  at  Paru,  and  isstminentsl  otHopoaer.  His 
works  are  dated  from  the  year  1796  to  1801.  He 
haa  Dompooed  sereral  operas. 

ELEYATION.  A  term  applied  to  the  pro- 
grflmon  of  the  tones  of  a  voice  or  inatnunent, 
from  grare  to  acute;  alao  uaed  to  apatj  the 
raifling  of  the  hand,  or  tbot»  in  beating  time. 

ELEVENTH.  An  interval  ooiudsting  of  ten 
conjunct  degrees,  or  deven  diatonic  Bounds ;  the 
octave  of  the  fourth.  It  was  long  a  dispute  with 
the  ancient  writers  on  music,  wheuior  the  eleventh 
WM  a  concord.  Habald,  hiawever,  insists  that  it 
is  among  the  consonant  intervals. 

ELFORD,  RICHAKD,  an  English  sin(^,  was 
educated  in  the  choir  of  Liucoha,  hut,  lus  voice 
settling  into  a  counter  tenor,  he  was  invited  to 
Durham  Cathedral,  vhete,  however,  he  did  not 
long  remain,  being  advised  to  go  to  London,  to 
try  his  fortune  on  the  stage.  In  1706,  his  name 
appears  in  Dowries  the  prompter's  list  of  per- 
formers, in  D'Urfev's  opera  of  "The  Wonders  of 
the  Sun,  or  the  Kii^dom  of  Birds."  But  his 
parson  and  action  being  clumsy  and  awkward, 
he  quitted  the  theatre,  and  was  admitted  as  a 
geuueman  of  tb^Chapcl  Royal,  as  well  as  to  the 
places  of  ky  vicax  of  St.  Paul's  and  Wesbninster 
Abbey.  He  had  likewiae  au  addition  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  made  to  hia  salary  in  the 
chapel,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  excellency 
of  his  voice. 

EUNE.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  their  song  of  the  weavers. 

EUSI,  PraXJP.  An  Italian  singer,  who  per- 
formed at  the  opera,  in  London,  in  the  years  1760 
and  1761.  Elm,  though  a  great  singer,  waa  still 
more  eminent  aa  an  actf»r. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN,  waa,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Henry  VIIL's  children,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  princes  of  Europe  at  that  time,  instructed  in 
music  early  in  life.  Camden,  in  enumerating  tho 
studies  of  his  royal  mistress,  sayn,  "  She  under- 
stood well  the  Latin,  Fteuch,  and  ItaUan  tongues, 
and  was  indifferently  well  seen  in  the  Greek. 
Ncdther  did  she  neglect  musicke,  so  far  forthe  as 
might  become  a  princcsse,  bong  able  to  sing,  and 
play  on  tho  lute  prettily  and  sweetly."  There  is 
rea^n  to  conclude  that  she  continued  to  divert 
herself  vath  music  many  years  after  she  came  to 
the  throne.  Sir  James  Melvil  gives  an  account 
of  a  curious  conversation  which  he  had  with  this 
princess,  to  whom  be  was  sent  on  an  embassy  by 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1^61 :  "  After  her  ma- 
jesty had  asked  him  how  his  queen  dressed; 
what  was  the  colour  of  her  heir;  whether  that, 
or  hers,  was  best ;  which  of  the  two  was  fiurcst ; 
and  which  of  them  was  highest  in  stature ;  then 
she  asked,  what  kind  of  exercises  ahe  used.  '  I 
answerad,'  aays  Melvil,  'that  when  I  received 
m^  deqiatch,  the  queen  was  lately  come  from  the 
Highland  hunting ;  that  when  her  more  serious 
afoura  permitted,  sho  was  taken  up  with  reading 
of  histories ;  that  sometimes  she  recreated  her- 
self with  playing  on  the  lute  and  virginals.*  She 
asked,  if  she  putyed  well.  I  said,  reasonably 
well  for  a  queen.  The  same  day,  after  dinner, 
my  Lord  of  Hunsdon  drew  me  up  to  a  quiet  gal- 
lery, that  I  might  hear  some  music,  and  (but  he 
said  that  he  durst  not  avow  it)  where  I  might 
hear  the  queen  plajr  on  the  viranals.  After  I 
had  hearkroed  a  whiles  I  took  np  the  tapoatiy  that 


hung  before  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  seeing 
the  queen's  back  was  toward  the  door,  I  entered 
withm  the  chamber,  and  stood  a  j^etty  spac% 
hearing  her  play  excdiently  welL  But  ahe  left 
off  immediately,  so  soon  as  she  turned  about  and 
saw  me.  She  appeared  to  be  surprised  to  see  me, 
and  came  forward,  seeming  to  stnke  me  with  her 
hand,  alleging  that  she  used  not  to  play  before 
men,  but  when  she  was  solitary,  to  shim  melan- 
choly. She  asked  how  Z  como  theie.  1  an- 
swered, as  I  was  walking  with  my  Lord  Hnnsdon, 
as  we  passed  by  the  chamber  door,  I  heard  auch 
a  melody  as  ravished  mo,  whereby  I  was  drawn 
in  ere  I  knew  how ;  excusing  my  &ult  of  home- 
liness, as  being  brought  up  in  the  court  of  France, 
wh^e  such  ireodom  was  allowed ;  declaring  my- 
self willing  to  endure  what  kind  of  punishment 
hcT  nugesty  should  be  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me 
&r  so  great  an  t^nce.  Then  she  sat  down  low 
upon  a  cushion,  and  I  upon  my  knees  by  her ;  but 
with  her  own  hand  she  gave  me  a  cushion  to  Uiy 
under  ray  knee,  which  at  first  I  refused,  but  she 
compelled  mo  to  take  it.  She  inquired  whether 
my  queen  or  she  played  the  besL  In  that  I  found 
myself  obliged  to  ^ve  her  the  pruse," 

If  her  majestv  was  ever  able  to  execute  any 
of  the  lessons  Uiat  are  preserved  in  a  manu- 
script known  by  the  name  of  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Virginal  Book,"  she  must  have  been  a 
very  groat  player ;  as  some  of  those  pieces,  which 
were  composed  by  Tallis,  Bird,  Uilea,  Famaby, 
Dr.  Bull,  and  others,  are  so  difficult  tiut  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  find  a  master  in 
Europe  who  would  undertake  to  play  one  of 
them  at  tho  end  of  a  month's  practice.  Be- 
sides the  lute  and  virginals,  it  has  been  im- 
agined that  Elizabeth  was  a  porlbrmer  on  the  vi- 
olin, and  on  an  instrument  sometliiug  like  a  lutc^ 
but  strung  with  wire,  and  called  tlw  poKphant. 
A  vioUn  of  a  gingnlar  construction,  with  the  arms 
of  England,  and  the  cresit  of  Dudley,  Eorl  of 
Leicester,  this  queen's  favorite,  engraved  upoit  it, 
was  purchased  at  the  sale  oX'  the  Duke  of  Dor- 
set's effects  many  years  since.  From  tho  date  of 
its  make,  1578,  and  from  the  arms  and  crc»t  en- 
graved upon  it,  it  has  been  coi^jectured  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  its  original  possessor.  It  is 
very  curiously  carved ;  but  the  several  parts  ore 
BO  thick,  and  loaded  n-ith  ornaments,  that  it  has 
not  more  tone  than  a  mute,  or  violin  with  a  sor- 
dine ;  and  tho  neck,  which  is  too  thick  for  the 

Saep  of  the  hand,  has  a  hole  cut  in  it  lor  the 
umb  of  the  player,  which  tho  hand  is  so  con- 
fined as  to  be  rendered  mcapable  of  shifting,  so  that 
nothing  con  be  perlormcd  on  this  instrument  but 
what  hes  within  tho  reach  of  the  hand  in  its  tirst 
position.  The  music  of  tho  quccu's  establish- 
ment differed  but  littlo  &om  thoso  of  Mary  and 
Edward.  Bumey  says  that  tho  musicians, 
through  all  the  changes  of  religion,  tuned  thdr 
consciences  to  the  court  pitch,  uiat  ia^  in  unison 
with  the  orders  of  their  sovereign,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  church.  But  let  us  see  if  they  had 
not  reason  on  their  side.  In  the  reign  of  Heury 
VHL,  Testwood,  one  of  tho  choir  at  Windsor, 
was  burned  for  being  a  Protestant,  and  another 
musician  only  oscaped  the  same  fate  through  tho 
interference  of  a  friend,  who  obtained  his  pardon 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
bum  him,  •<  as  he  was  onfy  a  musician ; "  and 
Marbeck  was  condemned,  and  saved  "  Amshm  he 
was  a  musifaau." 
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ELOUI8,  J.  A  celebrated  French  harpist  and 
composer  fin  his  inBtmment,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century.  Heny  his  iroiks  are  pub- 
lished at  Paris. 

ELSXEH,  JOSEPH,  bom  in  Prussia  in  1769, 
chapel-master  at  Warsaw  in  1802,  is  the  com- 
poser of  many  operas  and  two  melodramas,  the 
words  of  some  of  which  are  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage. He  has  also  composed  much  iostroment- 
ol  music,  published  at  Vienna,  Leipsic,  and  Of- 
fenbach. 

ELSPERGER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH 
ZACHAKIAS,  bom  at  Batiebon,  composed  much 
sacred  and  instrumental  miisic.  He  died  in 
1700. 

EMBOUCHURE.  (P.)  The  aperture  of  a 
hautboy,  flute,  or  other  wind  instrument,  at  which 
the  breath  of  the  performer  is  xecoiTed.  The 

name  is  also  applied  to  the  shaping  of  the  lips  to 
the  aperture  or  mouthpiece ;  thus  we  say  of  a  flute 
player,  he  has  a  good  embouchure. 

EMMERT,  ADAM  JOSEPH,  an  amateur 
compocier,  was  born  at  Wurtzburg  in  I76d.  He 
coiQposod  a  great  voiiety  of  vocal  and  iustru- 
meutal  music,  between  the  years  1797  aud  1806. 

E  MOLL.   (O.)   E  minor. 

EMPFINDUXO.   (G.)   Emotion,  passion. 

EMPHASIS,  is  the  giving  forcible  utterance 
to  the  important  words  of  any  piece,  which,  in 
order  to  due  cifect,  should  be  previously  studied. 
Hcuiie  it  caiinot.  in  general,  be  applied  to  metre 
p^jalmody,  except  ao  lar  as  to  provoiit  the  rhythm 
trom  np^.ciuiiig  mechanical.  But  in  chanting, 
the  rulu4  oi  ciaphasia  should  be  perpetually  in 
view,  'lliero  is  no  proper  rhythm  in  a  chant,  its 
accentuation  being  that  of  prose.  But  by  an 
einx>hatic  rhetorical  style  in  the  rccitatiTe  of 
the  strain,  and  by  care  to  bring  the  accents  of 
the  cadence  upon  accented  syllables,  chants  the 
most  devotional  will  rank  among  the  sublimc^t 
brimchcH  oi'  mu^ic.  Emphasis  diU'crs  from  accent 
in  thLi  —  accent  always  occurs  on  certain  parts 
of  a  measure;  and  emphasis  shows  that  miac- 
oentod  parts  of  any  measure  may  bo  made  em- 
phatic To  give  dcfiiute  rules  for  placing  em- 
phauLi,  or  for  expredsion,  is  lar  more  difficult  than 
to  determine  the  accent :  but  such  words  as  Ay, 
wUfi,  of,  but,  than,  at,  be,  to,  aiul  otheiv,  and  the 
article!  a  aud  tAe,  should  never  be  empha^zed, 
but  be  passed  over  as  lightly  as  postdble,  with 
proper  articulation.  A  cultivated  taste,  uid  an 
extenj»vc  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  har- 
mony, are  the  best  dUtectioiu  ibr  emphasis  aud 
expresfuon. 

ENCORE,  (F.)  Again,  once  more.  A  well- 
known  expression,  used  by  audiences  at  theatres, 
and  in  concert  rooms,  to  express  their  desire  that 
the  performance  of  a  song,  or  instnimental  com- 
position, should  be  repeated. 

EKDERLE,  WILHELM  GOTTFRIED,  was 
bom  at  Bayreuth  in  1722.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  violioista  of  his  tim^  and  composed  much 
music  for  his  iiutnunent.  Ua  died  at  Darmstadt 
in  1793. 

ENEROICO,  CON  ENERGU..  or  ENERGI- 
CAKENTE.   (L)   With  energy. 

ENOE.   (G.)   Closa^  oimdfliued. 


ENOEL,  CARL  IMMANUEL,  an  orgauistat 
Lainc,  publislied  eome  piano-forte  and 
mnsio  at  that  town,  ftom  the  year  1790.  "Ba  Siti 
in  1796. 

ENGLISH  MUSIC.  While  the  music  of  all 
other  countries  has  in  it  something  distinctively 
and  peculiarly  characteristic,  English  melodies 
(if  we  except  their  glees  and  madrigals)  have 
none.  The  late  operas  which  have  been  brought 
out  in  London  betray  an  attempt  at  servile  imi- 
tation of  the  Italian  school ;  hut  the  English  have 
not  a  writer  at  the  present  day  whoso  compo- 
sitions manifest  the  slightest  originaUty;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Ame,  Calcott,  Bishop, 
Kolf,  Rookc,  and  one  or  two  others,  tixvai  musi- 
cal works  arc  doroid  of  conception,  character,  or 
beauty.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  world  than  the 
English  glees  and  madrigals.  These  possess  a 
truly  distinctive  character.  They  are  really  Eng- 
lish, and  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
smooth  strains  of  Italy  and  Germany,  as  the  bluH^ 
straightforward  yeoman  does  to  the  French  ex- 
quisite. They  are  at  once  original,  heart-stirring, 
and  amusing.  Many  of  the  madrigab  exhiUt  a 
great  amount  of  artistic  slull  andj^umcal  acquire- 
ment, and,  when  well  executed,  they  are  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  Some  of  the  English  an- 
thems arc  also  very  excellent,  but  the  attempt 
to  imitate  the  German  school  is  too  apparent 
throughout.  They  are  not  the  less  ^reeablo  on 
this  account,  hut  they  lose ,  the  charm  which 
would  attach  to  originality.  The  English  arc, 
as  a  nation,  fond  of  musin,  but  their  love  for  it 
seldom  reaches  the  enthusiasm  which  ia  felt  for 
the  art  by  a  German,  an  Italian,  a  Frenchman, 
or  a  Spaniard.  It  woidd,  perhaps,  be  more  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  English  admire  mu»c.  rather 
than  that  they  love  it  The  uneducated  cbutms 
will  gladly  listen  to  musdc,  but  they  are  never 
movm  by  it.  They  may  leam  or  become  ac- 
quainted with  certain  airs,  but  they  never  im- 
part to  what  they  sing  or  whittle  that  elegance 
or  depth  of  feeling  which  a  really  musical  mind 
never  lails  to  throw  into  an  air  which  pleases  him. 
The  organ  builders  of  England  may  be  taken  at 
four  hundred  in  number,  and  putting  their  gross 
returns  at  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  each, 
we  have  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  in 
this  branch  alone.  The  materials  employed  by 
the  piano-forte  maker  are  oak,  deal,  piuc,  ma- 
hogany, and  beech,  besides  lancy  woods ;  baize, 
felt,  cloth,  and  leather,  brass,  stcd,  and  iron.  Of 
the  two  leading  houses  in  this  branch,  the  Meseos. 
Collard  sell  annually  one  thousaud  six  hundred 
instruments,  and  the  Mossrs.  Broadwood  two 
thousaud  three  hundred,  which,  at  the  very  low 
average  of  sixty  guineas,  gives,  as  the  annual 
business  of  these  two  firms  only,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pouuds.  If  the  whole 
number  of  piano-forte  makers  of  London  —  about 
two  hundred —  is  taken  into  account,  the  annual 
return  in  this  trade  cannot  be  less  than  ono  mil- 
lion pounds.  Violins,  and  instruments  of  that 
class,  are  almost  entirely  imported,  the  prejudice 
being  in  lavor  of  the  foreign  makers.  The  an- 
nual import  doty  on  Ihem  is  probably  not  less 
than  forty-five  tnousand  pounds.  The  coat  of 
the  wind  instruments  required  for  a  regimental 
band,  exclusive  of  drums  and  files,  was  said  to 
be  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds ;  and  as 
there  axe  In  all  about  four  hunored  regimeBis, 
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the  capital  reprasontod  by  these  is  nearly  one 
hondrod  thousand  pounds.  The  number  of  work- 
men employed  b^  Messrs.  Broadwood  and  CoU 
lard  respectivelT  u  five  hundred  and  serenty-fiTe 
■nd  four  honored;  these  are  all  more  or  less 
skilled  Torkmen,  some  of  them  to  a  yery  high 
degree.  It  is  {nobable  that  the  wages  of  the  KTti- 
sans  employed  in  this  trade  do  not  amount  to  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
The  great  power  exerted  by  music  is  evinced  by 
iba  urge  number  of  mnucal  and  choral  societios, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  vhidi  exist,  as  well 
■s  by  the  large  and  increasing  audiences  which 
are  attracted  to  thmr  pnblio  performances.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mfluence  is  in  a  right 
direction,  and  that  by  it  the  social  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  being  derated  and  im- 
prored.  In  the  first  fifteen  years  during  which  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  had  been  eqtabhshed, 
two  hundred  and  aeventy-one  concerts  had  been 
given,  attended  by  more  than  six  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  persons. 

ENHARMONIC.  The  epithet  given  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  that  of  thoir  three  genera, 
which  connsted  of  quarter  tones  and  major 
thirds.  They,  however,  had,  originally,  another 
kind  of  enharmonic,  more  simple  and  easier  of 
execution  than  this,  and  upon  which  the  quarter 
tones,  or  duut,  were  considered  by  the  theorists 
of  the  old  Bcbmd  as  innorationB  too  refined  and 
trtifldaL 

ENHABMONIC.  Equirocal;  as,  enkarnuiiie 
dtange,  where  the  notation  is  altered,  but  the 
same  keys  of  the  instrument  are  used.  Thus  a 
modulation  &om  the  key  of  F  sharp  into  the  key 
of  G-  flat  would  be  an  atharmomc  change. 

ENHARMONIC  5CALK  This  is  a  grsdiial 
progresaon  by  quarter  tones ;  but  as  these  pro- 
nes^os  are  not  found  on  keyed  instruments, 
uwre  is  no  real  enharmonic  scale  used  in  modem 
mnde.  These  imwiilary  progresdona  have  thdr 
origin  in  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
and  its  inversion,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained 
if  yon  examine  that  chord.  The  enharmomc,  or 
scale  of  quarter  tones,  was  used  by  the  Greeks 
nntii  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the 
ehromatio  scale  came  into  use.  When  a  scale  is 
fiDonned  which  contains  in  some  places  quarter 
tonea,  it  is  called  enharmonic  The  enharmonic 
scale  divides  each  tone  into  two  ehromatio  semi- 
tones and  the  quarter  tone,  thus  :  — 


EN  KONDEAU.  (P.)  In  tha  manner  of  a 
rondeau.   See  that  word. 

ENT,  DR.  OEOEGE,  (bom  in  1603,  died  in 
1689,)  wrote  a  paper  in  Uie  Fhilosophioal  lYons- 
actions,  volume  twelve,  under  the  title  "An 
Essay  tending  to  make  a  probable  Conjecture  of 
Temiier,  W  the  Modulations  of  the  Voice  in 
ordinary  IMaeouZBO:." 

ENTERTAINMENT.  The  appellation  for- 
merly given  to  little  musical  and  other  dramat- 
ic afterpieces,  but  which  has  s<Hne  time  been 
changed  for  that  of  opera,  or  its  diminutiT^ 
operetta. 

ENTE'ACXE.  The  name  given  by  the  X^ch 


to  the  mosio  played  between  the  acts  of  thmr 
dramas. 

ENTREMfes.  (S.)  A  short  musical  inter- 
lude, much  used  in  Spun.  It  never  consists  of 
more  than  on^  two,  or  three  scenes,  and  the 
number  of  inter locuton  is  seldom  more  than 
four. 

ENTRE-METS.  (F.)  The  inferior  and  loss- 
tx  movements  which  ore  inserted  between  the 
greater  and  more  important  movements  of  a 
composition,  for  the  piirpose  of  relieL 

ENTRIES.  The  name  Ibrmedy  ^ren  to  the 
acts  of  operas,  burlettas,  &c. 

ENTUSIASMO,  CON.  (L)  With  enthod- 
asm. 

ENTWURF.   (Q.)   Sketch  or  rough  draught 

of  a  composition. 

ENVOYS.  One  of  the  names  by  which  the 
old  English  ballads  were  known. 

EOLIAN.  An  epithet  applied  to  one  of  the 
five  chief  modes  in  the  Greek  mnsic,  the  firni^- 
mentaL  chord  of  which  was  immed^tely  above 
that  of  the  Phrygian  mode.   See  Modb. 

EPIAULA.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  thdr  song  of  the  Millers,  called  also 
Hymea.   See  Sono. 

EFICEDIUM.  (From  the  Qioek.)  A  di^ 
See  that  word. 

EPIOONIUM.  An  instrument  of  antiquity, 
so  named  from  Epigonius,  the  inventor.  It  is 
said  to  have  contained  forty  strings;  but  the 
time  of  its  invention,  though  we  do  not  precisely 
know  when  Epigonius  lived,  is  too  rcmotq  to 
render  it  prouble  that  these  strinn  formed  a 
scale  of  xorty  difSsent  sounds.  It  is  mtoe 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  toned  in 
unisons  and  octavos,  or  regulated  by  die  intK- 
vala  of  the  different  modes  and  genera. 

EPIGONIUS  invented  an  instroment  of  twen- 
ty strings,  of  the  harp  lund.  LUtle  is  known  tii 
it,  however,  and  it  was  very  littie  used,  bong  dif. 
ficult  to  practise. 

EPILENIA.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  th«r  song  of  the  grape  gatherers. 

EFINICION.'  (Or.)  A  eox^ttf  victory. 

EP!I^DE.  A  tetm  applied  to  those  portions 
of  a  fugue  which  deviate  from  the  subject  matter, 
or  moMm^  and  supply  the  embodying  harmony. 

EPlTgALAMIPM.   A  nnptial  ode,  or  eonc. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  mow 
in  use,  and  in  remote  times  were  usually  song 
at  the  door  of  the  newly-married  couple. 

EPrntlTE.  The  name  given  by  the  Greek 
musicians  to  one  of  the  rhymes  with  which  they 
proportioned  the  time  in  wguitierce, 

EPODE.  The  name  given  to  the  third  couplet 
of  the  periodt  of  the  Greek  odes,  or  to  the  air  to 
which  it  was  song.  The  period  consisted  of  three 
couplets  —  the  itrophe ;  tiie  aniutropke,  and  the 
(ipods.  The  priests  walking  round  the  altar,  unf^- 
ing  the  praises  of  the  gods,  repeated  at  their 
flnt  entrance,  when  they  turned  to  the  left,  those 
verses  called  the  sfreipAcf  those  which  they  sang 
tomingto  iho  right,  were  denominated  the  aniit- 
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trophy ;  and  laetiy,  those  -which  they  sang  Btand- 
ing  b^re  the  altar,  the  epode.  The  invention  of 
this  third  and  concluding  part  of  the  period,  is 
attributed  to  ArcbilochuB.  Any  short  lyric 
poem,  composed  of  trimeter  iambics  of  six  feet, 
and  dimet<»8  of  four  feet*  altmiatdy,  was  also 
called  an  c^kmIb. 

£  POL  (L)  Aodthen;  ag,  s^xmIs  wds,and 
^umtho  coda. 

EPPIXGER,  HEINBICII.  ATiolinist,  resi- 
dent at  Vienna.  He  haa  published  much  music 
far  his  mstrumimt,  at  Pans  and  Vienna,  rinco  the 
year  1796. 

EQXJISOXANCE.  The  name  by  which  the 
andent  Gredu  distinguished  the  coneonauces  of 

the  octave  and  double  octave. 

EQUISONANT.  Of  the  same  or  like  sound  ; 
a  unison.  This  terra  is  often  used  in  guitar  play- 
ing, to  express  the  difibrent  ways  of  stopping  the 
same  note. 

EQUIVOCAL.  Those  chords  are  called  aqitic- 
ocai  whose  fundamental  bass  is  not  indicated  by 
the  intenrals  by  which  they  axe  formed. 

^RARD,  SEBASTIAN,  founder  of  the  cele- 
brated piano-ibrte  and  harp  manu&ctories  at 
Paris  and  I/tndon,  which  still  bear  the  name, 
was  bom  at  Strasburg,  in  1752,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  a  cabinet  maker,  who  did  not  mnrry 
till  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  inherited  from 
his  &thcr  a  robust  constitution,  and  evinced  in 
childhood  a  courageous  spirit ;  for  it  is  said  that 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  climbed  the  steeple  of  the 
Strasburg  Cathedral,  and  seated  himself  upon  the 
summit  of  the  cross.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he 
was  sent  to  the  schools  to  study  architecture, 
perspective,  linear  drawing,  practical  geometry, 
&c.  Throughout  his  life  ho  was  continually  oc- 
cupied with  new  inventions ;  in  tho  latter  half 
of  it  he  slept  but  little,  and  his  bed  was  always 
covered  with  papers  and  plans  of  instruments. 
This  fertility  of  invention  and  execution  accounts 
for  the  multitude  of  models  still  found  in  his 
workshops  at  London  and  Paris.  He  lost  his 
&ther  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  sought  employment 
at  Paris,  where  he  became  apprentice,  and  soon 
foreman,  in  a  barpsidiord  manufactory.  The 
young  workman's  ingenious  qnestions  so  puz- 
cled  his  master  that  ho  dismissed  him,  reproach- 
ing him  for  wishing  to  know  every  thing.  But 
another  famous  maker,  having  received  an  order 
to  construct  a  harpsichord  requiring  knowledge 
that  was  om  of  his  daily  routine,  had  heard  of 
the  young  Eiard,  and  offered  him  a  certain  sum 
if  he  woidd  make  it,  and  sUow  hjm  (the  employ- 
er) to  put  his  name  upon  it.  Erard  consented, 
and  the  person  who  had  ordered  the  instrument 
was  so  astonished  at  the  perfection  of  the  work- 
manship that  he  asked  the  manufacturer  if  he 
were  rwdly  the  author  of  it ;  the  latter,  taken  by 
suxpiise,  confessed  ^t  the  instrument  had  been 
cona^mcted  fbr  him  by  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Erard.  The  fiune  of  this  adventure  soon 
spread  through  the  miisical  world,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  ^oung  artist,  who  soon  signal- 
ized himself  by  his  ciavidn  micanique,  a  masterly 
invention  and  achievement,  which  caused  a  greet 
sensation  among  the  artists  and  amatours  of 
Fans. 


Sebastian  ]£rard  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  already  his  reputation  was  so  establi^ed,  that 
he  was  applied  to  for  all  sorts  of  new  things  which 
people  wi^ed  to  have  constructed.  Distinguished 
persons  sought  him ;  and  the  Duchoau  do  Vil- 
leroy,  a  groat  patroness  of  artists,  and  passionatdy 
fond  of  music,  tried  to  attach  him  to  her  house- 
hold. But  preferring  his  independence,  and  hav- 
ing long  desired  to  visit  England,  he  was  only 
prevailra  upon  to  remain  with  the  duchess  long 
enough  to  execute  several  ideas  of  hem,  haviug  a 
suitable  work  room  in  her  hotel,  and  enjoying  tho 
most  perfect  liberty.  It  was  here  that  he  con- 
structed his  first  piano-forte-  This  instrument, 
known  for  some  years  in  Germany  and  England, 
woa  not  yet  common  in  France ;  tho  few  pianos 
found  in  Paris  havuig  boon  imported  from  Ilatis- 
bon.  It  was  de  bon  ton  in  great  houses  to  have 
these  forcigp  instruments.  Mme.  de  Villeroy  one 
day  asked  Erard  if  he  could  make  a  piano ;  the 
piano  was  already  iu  his  head ;  he  set  immediately 
about  it,  and  this  first  piano  from  his  hands  bore 
the  stamp  of  a  man  of  invention  and  taste.  It 
was  heard  in  the  saloon  of  tho  duchess  by  all  the 
amateurs  and  artists  of  distinction,  and  many 
noble  seigneurs  were  eager  to  order  and  possess 
instruments  like  it ;  but  thoy  were  not  so  eager  to 
discharge  iMir  part  of  the  contract — tho  nmet  of 
them  never  |«ud. 

About  this  time,  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste 
Erard,  joined  him ;  and  this  indefatigable  worker, 
and  upright,  loyal  man,  from  that  time  shared 
the  labors  and  the  fortunes  of  Sebastian.  The  great 
demand  for  their  pianos  soon  obliged  them  to 
quit  the  hotel  de  Villeroy,  and  found  a  large 
establishment  in  the  Kue  de  Bourbon,(iaubouig  St, 
Germain,)  which  gradually  became  the  first  in  all 
Europe.  The  jeuousy  of  other  musical  instru- 
ment makers  was  roused,  and  one  actually  pro- 
cured a  seizure  upon  the  Erard  establislunent, 
under  the  pretttxt  that  they  had  not  subscribed 
the  laws  of  a  certain  guHd ;  but  Erard  found  pro- 
tectors, who  made  known  his  merit  to  the  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  from  whom  he  received  a  fiattcring 
patent.  Under  this  protection  the  establishment 
of  the  two  brothers  developed  more  and  more, 
and  tho  sale  of  their  two-strii^  and  five-octave 
pianos  (such  as  they  made  at  that  time)  was 
immense. 

Amon^  other  inventions  which  continually  oc- 
cupied him,  Sebastian  &ard  made  at  this  time  an 
instrument  with  two  key  boards,  one  for  the 
piano  and  one  for  tho  organ.  This  was  prodi- 
giously popular  in  high  society.  One  was  ordered 
for  Mario  Antoinette.  The  queon  had  a  voice  of 
little  compass,  uid  all  music  seemed  written  too 
high  for  her.  £rard  made  the  key  board  to  sUde 
BO  as  to  tranmose  the  music  from  a  semitone  to 
a  tone  and  a  hall^  at  will,  without  any  mental 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  accompanist. 

The  troubles  of  tho  revolution,  so  injurious  to 
all  industry,  induced  Sebastian  to  go  to  England, 
and  open  new  channels  for  the  products  of  his 
manu&ctory.  There  he  remained  several  Tears, 
and  founded  an  establishment  like  that  in  Paris, 
filled  witii  instruments  eirtircly  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. In  1794  he  took  out  his  first  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  piano  and  harp,  and  his  in- 
struments were  soon  in  great  demand.  But  the 
desire  to  return  to  France  never  forsook  him,  and 
he  arrived  at  Paris  iu  1796.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  ho  manu&ctured  grand  pianos,  iu  the  shsp* 
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of  haTpsichords,  after  the  English  Bystem,  of 
which  he  had  greatly  pertected  the  mechanisijt, 
and  brought  out  his  harps  of  single  action,  which 
he  had  invented  some  ten  years  before,  but  had 
not  mado  public  at  that  time.  These  pianos  were 
the  firat  instrumenta  with  eacapetwnt  ever  made 
fat  Paris ;  they  had  the  defect  of  all  the  instni- 
mentR  of  that  kind,  that  of  Blownoss  of  action  in 
the  levers  and  the  hammers  —  a  &ult  complained 
of  much  by  artists  accustomed  to  easy  play 
of  the  srnaU  pianos.  This  difficulty  Ernrd  labored 
to  overcome;  and  after  many  trials  he  produced, 
in  1808,  a  new  kind  of  grand  piano,  in  which  the 
action  answered  more  promptly  to  tho  touch, 
while  its  smaller  dimensionn  were  more  Baited  to 
the  size  of  the  Parisian  saloonB.  Dusaek  played 
upon  one  of  them  with  great  bucccss  in  the  con- 
cciti  j^ven  at  the  Odion  by  Itode,  Baillot,  and 
lAmarte,  on  their  return  from  Hussia ;  am^eura 
md  artista  were  well  satiafiod,  but  not  so  Erard 
himself  Kg  we  shall  see. 

In  1808  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  pnt 
the  Bcal  uxmn  hie  reputation  oy  the  invention  of 
his  double  action  hup.  giving  to  each  pedal 
the  double  function  of  raising  the  string  a  half  or 
whole  tone,  as  might  be  required,  he  overcame 
the  whole  difficulty  of  completing  the  gamut  of 
the  harp  in  all  the  keys.  It  cost  him  years  of 
labor  and  great  outlay,  but  the  success  was  com- 
plete. The  double  action  harp  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  1811,  when  paper  money  waa  in  the 
greatest  circulation,  and  the  sales  in  one  year 
amounted  to  tweatj'-five  thousand  pounds.  He- 
turning  to  Pans,  he'introduced  the  same  manufiu;- 
ttUB  Uiere. 

Frequent  visits  to  France  made  him  n^lect  the 
manoiacturc  of  pianos  at  London,  and  his  estab- 
lishment there  became  devoted  to  the  harp  ex- 
clusively ;  but  in  all  the  fifteen  or  twenty  patents 
which  he  took  out  in  England,  now  ideas  for  the 
p^a'ioctingof  the  piano,  as  well  as  haip,  were  ox- 
pressed.  These  he  proposed  to  execute  in  France. 
At  every  exposition  of  the  products  of  industry, 
his  works  were  crowned ;  he  had  received  every 
kind  of  public  testimonial,  when  in  18*23  he  ex- 
hibited the  model  of  his  chefrCtrurre,  hw  grand 
piano,  a  doMe  iehappemeiU.  Them  new  instru- 
menta were  since  established  in  the  London  man- 
nJactory  by  his  nephew,  Pierre  Erard.  .The 
naturally  robust  constitution  of  Sebastian  Erard 
began  finally  to  yield  to  the  incessant  labors  of 
so  active  a  life  upon  the  vast  theatre  of  two  such 
c«)itab  as  Paris  and  London.  In  1824  he  waa 
afflicted  with  the  stone,  yet  still  devoted  himself, 
from  the  moment  of  a  successful  operation,  to 
imiffOTCsnents  in  organs  and  other  instruments, 
until  an  aggraratsd  return  of  the  disease  put  an 
end  to  his  career  in  the  month  of  August,  1831. 

feAHD,  PIERRE,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  about  the  y^  1796.  His 
enly  studies  were  with  a  view  to  his  continuing 
the  mannfiietun  of  instruments  invented  by  his 
fiUher  and  uncle  ;  he  was  taught  music,  mathe- 
matics, and  linear  design.  Sent  to  London,  when 
<^uite  young,  to  direct  the  manufocture  of  Sebas> 
ban  Erard's  harps,  he  has  passed  there  the  great- 
est part  of  his  life.  In  18*21  he  published  an 
account  of  his  uncle's  double  action  harp,  un- 
dCT  the  title  of  «<  The  Harp  in  its  present  im- 
pvoved  static  non^ared  with  the  on^nol  pedal 
Bazp."  AftKthedeathafhiiiindfl,lieboenne 


his  heir,  and  took  charge  of  the  manufactory  in 
Paris,  where  in  1831  he  exhibited  several  new 
models  of  pianos.  At  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished an  historical  description  of  "  The  im- 
provements introduced  into  the  mechanism  of 
the  Piano  by  the  Brards.  from  the  origin  of  tho 
instrument  to  the  exposteion  of  1834,*'  fbl.,  with 
eight  lithographic  plates.  M.  Pierre  Erard  has 
since  lived  alternately  at  London  and  Paris,  di- 
recting the  two  great  establishments  which  he 
has  inherited. 

EREMITA,  GIUIJO,  an  organiet  at  Ferrara 
in  the  nixteonth  century,  composed  three  books 
of  madrigals,  which  were  subsequently  reprinted 
at  Antwerp. 

ERHOHUNO.  (6.)  The  raiung  the  pitch 
of  a  note  by  a  sharp. 

ERICH,  SANZEI^  an  OKanist  at  Custiow,  in 
Germany,  was  a  pupil  of  Buxtehnd^  and  pub- 
lished much  music  for  the  haipsidiord  about  the 
year  1730. 

ERLEBACn,  PHIIJP  HEINEICH,  was  born 
at  Essen  in  1657.  He  published  much  instru- 
mental music  for  the  oi^an  and  fnano-forte, 
which  bears  date  from  the  year  1692.  He  died 
in  1714. 

ERNIEDRIGUNG.  (G.)  The  depression  of 
a  note  by  means  of  a  flat. 

ERNST,  FRANZ  ANTON.  A  celebrated 
German  violinist  and  Tnnwffal  mechanio.  He 
died  at  Gotha  in  1605. 

ERNST,  HEINRICn,  one  of  the  greatest  vi- 
olinists of  the  da^t  by  many  esteemed  the  equal, 
if  not  the  superior,  of  Be  Beriot  and  Molique, 
was  bom  in  BrQnn  in  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  in 
the  Vienna  Conservatory,  where  Mvvsedw  exert- 
ed a  good  influence  upon  him.  Be  was  long 
more  distinguished  in  tne  saloon,  and  in  cham- 
ber concrats,  than  before  great  aiuUencos ;  but  in 
the  autiunn  of  1839  he  played  with  great  suc- 
cess in  Hamburg,  which  led  him  to  make  an  ar- 
tistic tour ;  since  which,  he  has  been  continually 
deepening  and  extending  his  fiune  by  concerts  in 
all  the  musical  cities  of  Eun^ie.  He  has  been 
the  intimate  associate  of  Lisz^  and  all  the  fore- 
most artists  of  the  day. 

EROTIC.  An  epithet  aj^ilied  to  a  cortun 
subdivision  of  the  Greek  mdopteia,  otherwise 
called  amatory.   See  Mblopcbu. 

ERWEITEKr.   (O.)  Extended. 

ES.    (G.)  Eflat. 

ESCHENBURG,  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  pro- 
fessor of  the  belles  leUrea  at  the  CoU^  of  St. 
Charles,  at  Brunswick,  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in 
1743.  He  has  rendered  great  service  to  music  in 
Germany  by  his  translations  from  forcogn  lan- 
guages, especially  from  the  English  and  Italian, 
of  various  wcndu  m  the  theory  Bn4  praetioe  of 
music. 

ESCHSTRUTH,  HANS  ADOLPH,  BARON 
YON,  counsellor  of  the  r^enoy  at  Cassel,  and 
member  the  ^irindpal  litonry  societies  of  Eu- 
rope, was  bora  m  1756.  He  published,  between 
the  years  1784  and  1790,  scvenl  works  on  music, 
also  some  vocal  compositions.  He  died  at  Cassel 
in  1792,  in  the  thirty-serentii  year  of  his  age. 

ES  DTJR.   E  flat  miyor. 
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ESES.   {Q.)  Edoublsfiat. 
ES  UOLL.   (O.)   E  flat  minor. 

E8PAGNU0L0.   (L)   In  the  Spanish  style. 

ESPRESSIONE.  (I.)  EipreBsion.  Seo  that 
'Word. 

ESPRESSIVO,  ot  CON  ESPRESSIONE.  (1.) 
With  expression. 

ESSEMPIO.   C^)   An  example. 

ESSEX,  DR.  A  native  of  Corentry,  in  War- 
-wicluhire.  At  thirteen  years  of  age  he  amused 
himself  with  the  flute  and  Tiolin,  and  made  a 
rapid  proficiency,  though  destitute  of  any  pro- 
fessional aid,  which  induced  his  fitther  to  let  him 
study  the  science  and  practice  of  muoc  as  a  pro- 
fessun.  In  1806  he  ohtoined  a  bachelor's  dtmree 
in  mnsie  at  OxfisTd.  His  exercise  was  an  anthem 
taken  from  the  fifty-Berenth  Psalm.  In  1812  he 
gained  hia  doctor's  degree,  the  snhject  of  which 
was  an  entire  oratorio  in  Terse,  written  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  by  his  Mend  R.  A.  Davenport. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  popular  produc- 
tions of  this  composer:  <'The  Seaside  Sonnet;" 
**  The  JaTenilfi  Song ; "  "  The  Moonlight  Sonnet," 
from  Mrs.  Anna  Radcliffe's  "  Romance  of  the  For- 
est ; "  "  Mine  be  a  Cot,"  from  **  The  Plcasores  of 
Memwy,"  by  Rogers ;  "  To  all  you  Ladies  now 
on  Land«  a  Glee  for  three  Voices,  Words  by  Pmtt, 
written  expressly  for  Dr.  Essex ; "  "A  Canadian 
Boat  Song,  for  three  Voices ; "  "A  Set  of  Six 
Ducts  for  two  Germwi  Flutes  ; "  "A  Set  of  Slow 
and  Quick  Marches  for  the  Fiono-fortc,  with  the 
fill!  Scores  added  for  a  Military  Band  \"  "A  Pi- 
ano-forte Duet,"  Op.  11 ;  "A  Duet  for  the  Piano- 
forte, with  Accompaniments  for  two  German 
Flutes ; "  "A  Military  Rondo  Duet  for  the  Pi- 
ano-forte, with  Accompaniments  for  a  Harp  or 
Piano-forte ; "  «  The  Britannia,  a  Rondo  for  Pi- 
ono-ibrte,  with  Violin  Accompaniment,  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  Style ; "  The  Hibemia,  a 
Rondo,  characteristic  of  tiie  Irish  Style,  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin  ; "  "  The  Caledonian,  a  Rondo, 
in  Imitation  of  the  Scottish  Style,  for  Piano-forte 
and  Violin ; "  "  The  Guaracha,  a  Rondo,  in  Im- 
itation of  the  Spanish  Style,  for  Piano-forte  and 
flute ; "  "An  Introduction  and  Fugue  far  the 
Organ." 

EST,  or  ESTE.  MICHAEL,  bachdor  of  mosic, 
and  master  of  the  chozisteis  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  litchfield  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  authcu:  of  several  collec- 
tions of  madrigals,  and  other  vocal  compositions. 
His  publications  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  composer  of  his  time.  One  of  these 
ig  entitlod  "  The  Sixth  Set  of  Booker  wherein 
are  Anthemes  for  Verses,  and  Chonu  of  five  and 
six  Parts,  ajA  for  Violls  and  Voices."  It  is  prob- 
able that  tlus  person  was  the  son  of  that  Thomas 
Est  who  first  published  the  Psalms  in  parts,  and 
other  works,  assuming,  on  some  of  them,  the 
name  of  Soodham.  One  of  Michael  Est's  three- 
port  songs,  "  How  meizily  we  live,"  has  been  a 
public  fovorite ;  and  there  are  several  others 
among  hii  works  which  are  equally  denerrii^  ttf 
notice. 

^T,  or  ESTE,  THOMAS,  ikther  to  the  pre- 
ceding, edited  "  The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  vHk 
their  wonted  Tunes,  as  they  are  sung  in  Church- 
es, eompoaed  into  foore  Facta,  by  nine  aondry 


AuthOTS,  so  laboured  in  this  Work,  that  the  un- 
skilful, by  small  Practice,  mav  attaine  to  sing 
that  Part  which  ig  fittest  for  his  Voyce."  Lon- 
don, 1694. 

ESTERHAZY,  PRINCE  NICHOLAS,  of 
Austria,  one  of  the  noblest  protectors  and  pa- 
trons tlut  art  and  artists  ever  found,  was  bom  in. 
nsa,  and  passed  his  early  years  in  travelling 
through  Europe,  especially  in  England,  Franco, 
and  Italy,  llius  was  cultivated  a  taste  for  art, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son, 
and  which  he  did  not  cease  to  prosecute  after 
he  had  entered  the  military  profession.  Many 
branches  of  art  and  socnce  are  indebted  to  him. 
Overfloi^-ing  with  wealth,  he  maintained  his  own 
private  chapel,  which  became  the  schoc^  of  not  a 
few  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  music.  His  princely 
residence  in  Eiscnstadt,  where  he  had  the  bones 
of  his  fiivorite  Haydn  laid  with  distinguishod 
coremtmy,  and  where  he  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  him  in  1820,  became  a  real  temple  of 
music.  His  musical  library  is,  perhaps,  the  rich- 
est in  existence,  containing  the  rarest  treasures, 
such  as  complete  collections  of  the  works  of 
Haydn,  Albrcchtsberger,  Mozart,  &c.  Specially 
rich  is  it  in  mauuscripts  of  unprinted  composi- 
tktns.  Many  artists,  with  enthusiastic  gratitude^ 
have  called  him  the  foster  fiithcr  of  the  Muses. 
Since  the  year  1833  he  withdrew,  with  his  son 
Paul,  from  pubUc  and  diplomatic  life,  and  dorot- 
tcd  himself  to  the  management  of  hia  vast  estate, 
extending  from  Vicima  almost  to  Belgrade.  He 
died  in  1849,  at  Come. 

ESTXNTO.  (I.)  Becoming  extinot,  dying 
away,  in  rt^ard  to  time  and  tone. 

ESTREE,  JEAN  D'.  Professor  of  the  haut- 
boy to  the  King  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centtuy,  and  editor  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Quatre  Litret  de  Danieriet,  contenaat  le  Chant  det 
Bratilea  communett  pais,  de  Champagne,  de  Bow- 
gojfne,  de  Potiou,  ^Eeoue,  de  MaUhe,  dee  lobate,  de 
laguerret^mOree;  OaUiardee,  BaUete,  Valtee,  Baee- 
e>  Daneee,  Baubemu,  AOemandee."   Paris,  1604. 

ET.   (L.)  And. 

ET  INCARNATUS  EST.  (L.)  A  portion  of 
the  Crodo. 

ErOL'FF^.  (F.)  Stifled,  damped,  in  harp 
playing. 

ET  ItESURREXIT.   (L.)   Part  of  the  Credo. 

ETRUSCAN.  An  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Greeka  to  the  music  of  Etruria,  the  people 
of  which  country  were  remarlutUy  attached  to 
that  science. 

I^TUDE.   (F.)   A  study. 

ET  VITAM.   A  part  of  the  Credo. 

EUHARMONIC.  (From  the  Greek.)  Sweet- 
ly or  perfectiy  harmonious. 

EUHARMONIC  ORGAN.  This  is  the  name 
of  a  very  ingenious  instrument,  invented  and 
first  constructed  by  Messrs.  Alley  &  Po^c^  organ 
builders  at  Newbtirrport,  Mass.,  about  the  year 
1848.  It  is  believod  to  be  the  first  entirely  suc- 
cesitfal  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  perfect  in- 
tonation. Tlko  name  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  enharmonic,  —  a  term  whose  occupation  is 
entirdy  gam  in  the  true  tiimy  oCthe  scale,  as  il- 
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lostnted  in  this  "  «u-Iiannoiiic  organ,"  vhich 
mcuiB  simply  toetf-iurmonind  or  perfsotly- tuued 
orgKn. 

Itfl  peculiarity  in,  that  it  is  i>erfectly  tuned,  in 
every  note  of  every  key,  according  to  the  strict 
mathematical  ratio  of  vibrations.  This  never  has 
been  done  before,  nor,  save  by  a  few,  thought 
possible.  To  tune  one  scale,  or  key,  or  series  of 
tones,  springing  from  ooo  given  key  note,  was 
easy  enough.  But  how  to  OEtvc  M«  Iwelce  scales 
perfect,  without  multiplying  deereea  of  pitch  and 
finger  keys,  so  as  to  confuse  and  baffle  the  quick- 
est pair  of  eyes  and  hands,  there  was  the  puzzle. 
For  it  was  found  in  tuning  in  the  usual  way,  by 
fifths  and  octaves,  that  if  the  fifth  was  made  a 
perfect  mathematical  interval,  then  the  circle  of 
fifths  would  never  come  round  into  itself  again  ; 
hence  the  true  fifth  to  one  key  would  not  serve 
for  a  true  third,  sixth,  or  what  not,  to  any  other 
key.  Accordingly,  a  compromise,  called  iempera- 
metit,  was  resorted  to.  By  flattening  every  fifth 
a  very  Uttle,  so  that  only  the  nicest  ear  could  per- 
ceive  the  variation,  and  by  sharping  every  third 
to  a  d^ree  offensive  to  almost  any  ear,  the  dia- 
cord,  or  leat/,  was  so  distributed  amongst  all  tho 
tones  as  to  M  nowhere  very  preceptible,  unless 
in  tho  aforesaid  major  third.  This  is  called 
equal  temperament  There  mu  a  way,  in 
earlier  times,  of  tuning  the  natural  and  its  few 
most  kindred  keys  as  nearly  true  as  possible,  and 
throwing  the  bulk  of  the  discord  into  tho  (so  caHed) 
remote  keys,  making  the  latter  strangely  and  wild- 
ly expressive,  as  it  was  fancied. 

All  this  was  done  to  simplify  the  tone  elements, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  piBcdcalde  number^  so  that 
tho  same  twelve  fixed  tones  of  an  octave  might 
serve  well  enough  for  the  forty  or  fifty  shades  of 
tone  that  would  be  retjutred  within  the  same 
compass  to  furnish  each  key  with  a  perfect  set  of 
intervals.  The  ear  so  readily  accommodates  itself 
to  a  slight  swerriuff  ficom  true  intonation,  the 
mind  so  rcadUy  catches  the  Intention  in  music, 
and  heats  right  even  when  the  actual  sounds  do 
but  approximate  their  mark,  that  this  compromise 
or  temperament  has  never  been  entirely  unendu- 
rable. We  have  had  a  plenty  of  true  musical  en* 
joyment  in  spite  of  it.  Yet  how  false  it  is,  when 
two  contigaoiiB  sounds,  as  A  sharp  and  B  flat, 
which  diould  be  quite  distinct,  are  represented 
hv  a  common  intennediate  sound  different  from 
either  of  them ! 

The  truth  about  this  matter  has  not  been  un- 
dCT  a  bushel  all  this  time.  A  good  violinist  dis- 
criminates tones  which  are  merged  into  one  in 
organs  and  ^anoe.  Kngois  by  instinct  often  in- 
tonate thdr  scales  more  truly  than  the  instru- 
ments to  which  they  sing.  In  the  quickly  van- 
ishing sounds  of  the  jnano-forte  the  discord  is 
less  painful,  but  it  cries  out  in  the  prolonged  vi- 
bration of  an  organ  pipe.  The  evil  has  bcon  felt, 
but  all  attempts  to  remedy  it  have  shrunk  away 
before  the  mechanical  difheulty.  They  have  aU 
proceeded  on  the  i&a  that  finger  keys  would 
have  to  be  frightfully  multq>lied. 

The  enharmonic  or^an  solves  tho  difficulty. 
It  has  three  or  fbur  times  the  usual  number  of 
distinct  sounds  within  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
fotsiahing  the  precise  intervaJs  for  every  key. 
The  tones  composing  the  scale  of  each  key  are 
selected  oat  byjiressmg  a  pedal  corresponding  to 
ita  key  note.  'The  key  board  remains  the  same 
M  in  aU  instnimenta.  There  ii  not  qm  C,  eiM  A. 


one  6,  only  ;  but  a  C  and  an  A  of  different  pitch 
for  each  place  which  it  may  occupy,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  new  key  note.  AJl  this  is  accomplished 
hy  a  aimplimty  and  compactness  of  mechanism 
which  was  intmdihle  to  our  old  oigan  boildom 
until  they  saw  it  in  operation. 
The  advantages  of  the  instrument  are,  — 

1.  That  it  gets  rid  of  the  whole  mystery  of 
temperament,  of  all  uncmtain  intwvals,  and  gives 
you  sounds  that  are  perfectly  true  in  every  key. 
You  hear  nothing  of  tho  mtf,  tho  beat  that  is  so 
unpleasant  in  most  ottgaa.  tones.  Every  chord  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  pure.  No  desirable  inter- 
vals have  to  bo  avoided,  as  for  instance  the  flat 
seventh,  which  in  the  tempered  scale  is  never  flat 
enough. 

2.  it  presents  a  perfect  standard  of  true  into- 
nation, which  it  is  always  safe  to  nng  by,  and  to 

form  Uie  ear  by. 

3.  It  makes  available  many  chords  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  which,  in  Uie  tempered  sys- 
tem, would  be  unendurable. 

4.  Hie  quantity  of  sound  &om  the  samo  pipes 
is  increased.  It  goes  &rther.  A  musical  tone  is 
heard  farther  than  a  mere  noise.  Pipes  or  voices 
perfectly  attuned  penetrate  farther  than  those 
imp^ectly  attuned.  There  is  therefore  economy 
of  power  in  this  organ. 

6,  It  keeps  in  tunc  longer. 

6.  And  Anally  it  is  invalunble  as  illustrating 
the  true  theory  and  genesis  of  the  musical  scale. 
A  great  many  theoretical  conjectures  about  the 
science  of  hannony,  when  brought  to  this  test,  are 
soon  settled. 

It  is  beautiful  for  a  choir  or  oh<««l  accom- 
X>animent.  In  music  of  a  plain  and  massive 
character,  which  does  not  modulate  a  great  deal, 
it  is  a  decided  improvement.  But  whether  the 
management  of  these  key  pedals  will  not  com- 
plicate tho  task  of  the  perform tr  in  music  which 
modulates  continually,  and  abonnds  also  in  am- 
biguous chords  wUch  may  be  construed  in 
several  ways,  —  say  in  the  music  of  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  Bach's  fugues,  ftc,  —  so  as 
to  shut  such  compositions  out  from  use,  is  still  a 
question  that  remains  to  be  solved.  As  yet, 
wo  ore  not  aware  that  any  thinrough  orguiist 
in  the  fi^e  style  has  mastered  the  pecuSsrity 
of  this  organ  enough  to  prove  that  every  kind 
of  music  may  be  putyed  upon  it.  'What  can  he 
done  mth  it,  beyond  the  most  simple  uses,  is 
what  we  do  not  yet  sec.  Whether  the  « com- 
promises "  of  our  tempered  harmony  must  not 
be  accepted  for  the  complex  piQrposes  of  musical 
art,  ana  whether  the  eiUiarmonie  higher  law" 
would  not,  if  insisted  on,  restrict  the  range  of 
musical  iuTentlon,  are  questions  upon  which 
time  must  enl^hten  us. 

If  the  reader  will  look  more  deeply  into  the 
rationale  of  tho  matter,  he  will  find  it  most  thw- 
oughly  and  ably  exposed  in  an  "  Eraay  on  Perfect 
Intonation  and  the  Euhanuonie  Organ,"  hy 
Henry  Ward  Poole,  republished  from  StUimnn's 
Journal  Sax  January  vaA.  Mazoh,  1850." 

EUCIIASnc.  (From  the  Gteek.)  An  ep- 
ithet applied  to  that  subdiviuon  of  the  mdopi^ 
which  constituted  the  calm  and  assui^png. 

EUCHERO,  PASTOBE  ARCADE,  an  Italian 
ringing  master,  published  at  Venice,  in  1746, 
"  BifimrioHi  woi»a  la  maggiar  fiutiitd  cAs  frovori 
nsIT  ofprmdan  it  eamto  eon  ftuo  di  w»  So^figgh  H 
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dodud  moHotUkM,  attcto  it  fnguente  two  ddffF  acd- 
dmti." 

EUCLID.  This  great  geometrician  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  La^B,  that  is,  about  277 
years  before  Christ.  His  "  Elements  "  were  lirst 
published  at  Basil,  in  Switzerland)  1533i  by  Si- 
mon Grinteus,  firom  two  maniuwripts,  the  one 
found  at  Venice,  and  the  other  at  ^uis.  His 
*■  Introduction  to  HarmonioB,"  vhich  in  some 
manUBcript  icaa  attributed  to  Cleonidas,  is  in  the 
Vatican  copy  given  to  Pai^us.  Mctbomius, 
however,  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  those 
copies  to  have  been  only  two  different  manuscript 
editions  of  Euclid's  work,  which  had  been  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  reetored  from  the  corruiH 
tionti  incident  to  frequent  tranacription  by  Cloou- 
idas  and  Pappus,  wlioiic  names  were,  on  that  ac- 
count, prefixed.  It  first  appeared  in  print,  with 
a  Latin  version,  in  1498,  at  Venice,  under  the 
title  of  "  Cieonidte  Harmonicum  ItUrodudorium," 
y{h.o  Cleonidas  was,  neither  the  editor,  Goorgo 
Valla,  nor  any  one  else,  pretends  to  know.  It 
was  John  Pena,  a  mathematician  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  IVance,  who  first  published  this 
work  at  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Euclid,  in 
ldd7.  After  this,  it  went  through  several  edi- 
tions with  his  other  works.  His  '*  Section  of 
the  Canon  "  follows  his  Introduction ;  it  went 
through  the  same  hands,  and  the  same  editions, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Porphyry,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Ptolemy,  as  the  work  of  Euclid.  This 
tract  chiefly  contains  short  and  clear  definitions 
of  the  several  parts  of  Greek  music,  in  which  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  mere  melody  was  concerned ; 
as  he  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  scienco  of 
harmonics  considers  the  nature  and  use  of  mel- 
ody, and  consists  of  seven  parts :  sounds,  intervals, 
genera,  sj'stomB,  keyii.  mutations,  and  melopceia. 
Uf  all  the  wiitii^  upon  ancient  music  that  nave 
come  down  to  us,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect and  compressed ;  the  rest  arc  generally  loose 
and  diffused,  the  authors  either  twisting  and  dis- 
torting every  thing  to  a  favorite  system,  or  till- 
ing  their  books  mth  metaphysical  jargon,  with 
Pythagorio  dreams  and  Platonic  &uciea,  wholly 
foreign  to  music.  But  Euclid,  in  tide  little 
treatise,  is  like  himself,  clo&e  and  clear,  yet  so 
mathematically  short  and  dry,  that  he  b(»tows 
not  a  syllable  more  upon  the  subject  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis, 
Euclid  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  that  an 
octave  ia  somewhat  less  than  tix  wAola  tones; 
and  this  he  does  in  the  iburteenth  theorem  of  his 
"  Section  of  ttie  Canon."  In  the  fifleeuth  the- 
or  em,  he  demonstrates  that  a  fourth  is  less  than 
two  tones  and  a  hal^  and  a  fifth  leas  than  three 
and  a  half;  but  though  this  proves  the  necessity 
of  a  temperament  upon  fixed  instruments,  where 
one  sound  amrwora  several  purposes,  yet  he  gives 
no  rules  for  one,  which  seems  to  fiuuish  a  proof 
that  such  instruments  weje  at  least  not  generally 
known  or  usod  by  the  ancients.  What  Aris- 
tnxenus  called  a  ha^  tone,  Euclid  demonstrated 
to  bo  a  smaller  interval,  in  the  proportion  of  2fiO 
to  243.  This  he  denominated  a  Umma,  or  rem- 
non/,  because  giving  to  the/<wrtA,  the  extremes  of 
which  were  called  toiti  auMles,  and  were  regarded 
as  fixed  and  unalterable,  the  exact  proportion 
of  4  to  3,  and  taking  firom  it  two  major  tones, 

X  !•  Umma  was  all  that  remained  to  com- 
plete the  diaU—aron.  lUsdiriaion  of  thedioAmie 


genia  being  thus,  for  the  first  time,  established 
upon  mathematical  demonRtration,  continued  in 
finvor,  says  Dr.  Wallis,  for  many  ages. 

EUMOLPUS,  according  to  the  Oxford  mar- 
bles, was  the  son  of  Uuskus,  and  at  once  priest, 
poet,  and  musician  —  three  diaractera  that  w<sa 
coustantiy  united  in  the  same  pereon  during  the 
first  ages  of  the  world.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
his  father's  verses ;  and,  like  him,  having  trav- 
elled iuto  Egypt  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
he  afterwards  became  so  eminent  at  Athens,  aa 
hierophant  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that,  as 
Diodorus  ^ulus  informs  uo,  the  priests  and 
singers  at  Athens  were  afterwards  called  £bmaf- 
pidett  from  Eitmidptu,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
ibnnder  of  their  order. 

EUPHONIAD.  This  insbument  was  invent- 
ed by  Peter  L.  and  George  Grosh,  of  Petersboii^ 
Pennsylvania.  They  claim  that  it  differs  from 
all  other  musical  instruments  ever  invented,  and 
combines  in  its  tones  those  of  the  organ,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  violin.  It  possesses  decided 
advantages  over  othOT  instruments  in  the  regola- 
tions  of  ita  tones.  In  playing  sacred  music,  the 
accent  may  be  placed  on  any  syllable  ta  wind, 
almost  as  distinctly  as  if  pronounced  by  the 
voice,  and  the  sounds  may  be  swelled  at  the  will 
of  the  performer,  by  means  of  bellows  attached. 
There  axe  thfrty-six  keys,  with  their  semitones, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  any  performer  upon 
the  organ,  piano,  &&,  oaui  in  a  very  short  ttmo, 
become  perfect  master  of  it. 

EUPHONIOUS,  or  EUPHONICAL.  (From 
the  Greek.)  An  adjective  implying  ogreeablo- 
ueas,  or  sweetness  of  sound. 

EUPHONY.  (From  the  Grc^.)  Sweetness. 
A  term  alluding  to  sound ;  as,  the  eupkimif  of 
a  language,  the  tttphony  of  a  vmee  or  instru* 
mont. 

EUTERPE,  or  EUTEUPIA.  The  seventh 
muse,  celebrated  for  the  sweetness  of  her  sing- 
ing. She  is  called  ZV&wmo,  because  uhe  presides 
over  the  pipes, 

EUmiA.  A  tnm  used  in  the  ancient  Oredc 
music,  and  rigidfying  a  continuity  of  notes  from 
grave  to  acute. 

EVIRATL  T1u»e  male  vocal  pesfonnets 
among  the  Italians  who,  fVom  the  elevated  seals 
of  titeii  voices,  are  capable  of  singing  soprano 
parts. 

EVOLUTIO.  (L.)  Inversion  of  the  parts  in 
double  conntnptnnL 

EVOVjE.  a  barbarous  word,  formed  of  six 
vowels;  denoting  the  syllables  of  the  two 
words  Kcidontm  amen,  and  which  is  found  In 
the  psaltery  and  antiphonaxies  of  the  CuhoUc 
church. 

EXAMINING  A  SCORE.  Most  scores  pub- 
lished before  1750  present  but  little  difficulty  to 
the  reader,  as  the  orchestral  parts  are  but  few  and 
simple ;  but,  as  these  simple  forms  lost  their  attrac- 
tion, it  became  necessary  to  employ  more  compli- 
cated effcctt,  and  to  combine  a  greater  number  of 
instruments ;  so  that  the  reeding  from  a  score  haa 
every  day  become  more  difficult.  The  orches- 
tral luxury  in  which  composers  now  indnlge 
gives  to  their  scores  the  appearance  of  a  laby- 
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EXP 


rinth,  in  which  an  inexperienced  accompanist  is 
totally  bewildered.  On  opening  a  score,  a  prac- 
tised accon^anist  sees  at  the  first  glance  the 
autmblt  of  the  page  upon  which  he  casta  his  eye, 
and  discerns  with  the  rapidity  of  ligTiHiing  what 
ought  to  fix  his  attention,  and  what  may  safely 
be  neglected.  In  an  orchestra  there  are,  in  fact, 
certain  instrumental  parts  which  contain  the 
fomks  most  interesting  to  the  accompaniment) 
and  others  which,  wi^  respect  to  the  hannony, 
servo  merely  to  fill  up.  it  is  impossible  to 
transfer  all  to  Uie  pumo-fOTte,  the  accompanist 
is  obliged  to  choose  only  what  is  really  essential, 
llie  tirst  glance  being  given,  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  score  ascertained,  and  the  choice 
of  what  shall  be  retained  and  what  rejected  be- 
ing made,  we  must  then  occupy  ourselves  with 
the  details.  Whra  the  form  of  the  accompani- 
ment has  a  continued  or  prevailing  design,  oi 
symmetrical  groupings  of  notes,  the  eyes  have 
only  to  seek  the  haimQny,  and  apply  it  to  this 
design.  Such  established  designs  have  the  re- 
markable advantage  of  exclusively  occupying  the 
ear,  and  oUowiug  the  accompanist  to  neglect  all 
minor  details.  In  these  cases,  the  eye  fixes  it- 
self upon  two  or  three  staves  only,  and  thus 
simplifies  its  op^ation.  In  all  scores  prior  to 
the  time  of  Mozart,  we  may  pretty  safely  trust  to 
the  orchestral  quartet  for  the  means  of  form- 
ing an  accompaniment.  But  in  his  works,  and 
since  his  tune,  the  interest  of  the  accompanimmt 
is  as  often  to  be  found  in  the  wind  as  in  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  becomes  necessary, 
thereliore,  to  run  our  eyes  rapidly  across  the 
whole  page.  To  accustom  ourselves  insensibly 
to  this,  we  must  practise  reading  scores  for  some 
time,  without  actually  playing  from  them,  and 
thus  habituate  ourselves  to  hour  the  effect  £rom 
the  simple  pismsal,  such  as  if  the  orchestra  were 
really  executing  the  piece  which  we  examine. 
^Hiis  exercise  wDl  be  found  extremely  usofuL 

Coolness  is  a  quality  indispensaUe  to  an  ac- 
companist If  he  be  without  this  quality,  his 
cyea  will  become  troubled  at  the  sight  of  some 
scores,  which,  crowded  with  notes  and  different 
designs,  seem  to  offor  an  inextricable  labyrinth  ; 
though  most  frequently  this  apparent  multiplici- 
ty of  subjects  is  reducible  to  matter  sufficiently 
lomple  and  of  easy  execution.  With  a  calm  eye 
and  a  little  attention,  we  shall  easily  recognize 
the  intention  of  the  author,  and  perceive  what 
may  be  transferred  to  our  piano,  and  what  re- 
jected. Very  often  the  parts  double  one  another 
in  unisons  or  octaves;  and  the  difference  of 
cleia  altme  pna  an  ^ipeorance  of  diversity  to 
things  whiim  in  Ihct  are  identical ;  so  that  many 
jneces  appear  extremely  complicated,  which  nev- 
crthdssB  may  be  reduced  to  two  or  three  parts 
only. 

EXECUnOX.  A  term  applicable  to  every 
species  of  musical  performance,  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  express  a  facility  of  voice,  or 
finger,  in  running  rapid  divisions,  and  other 
difficiilt  and  intricAte  passages.  Taking  the 
word  in  this  latter  sense,  execution  is  no  uncom- 
mon quality;  but  if  we  give  the  term  its  due 
latitude,  and  include  in  its  meaning  Jtut  iniona- 
iimp  taate,  graee,  feeUng,  acpnasion,  and  the  other 
highw  requisites  to  fijse  performance,  m-o  must 
a^nowle^  that  the  examples  of  real  efeauhn 
are  very  nre. 


EXERCISE.  A  term  appUed,  in  a  general 
way,  to  any  composition  calculated  to  improve 
the  voice,  or  finger,  of  the  young  practitioner ; 
also  significative  of  the  actiou  of  practising. 

EXIBIENO,  ANTONIO,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  re- 
sided at  Home  about  the  year  1780.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1774,  a  large  volume  in  quarto,  entitled 
"  Delf  oriffine  e  delie  regote  delta  miuioa,  coUa  ato- 
ria  del  auo  progreMao,  decadmat  e  riiuioeasione" 
The  Italians  say  of  this  book,  "  BUmm  ronumzo 
di  muMica  am  eiti  vuol  diatrtiggere  tetiM  poler  jxn 
rifabrieare"  See  Ehgii  lUtliani,  voL  viii.  In 
1770,  Eximeno  published,  at  Kome,  "  Z)uMm  m>- 
pra  il  taggio  di  eotUrapunto  del  Padre  Martini" 
It  was  an  answer  to  Padre  Martini,  who,  in  his 
"  Saggio  amtrap.,"  had  criticized  Eximeno.  A 
detailed  analysis  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in 
"  Efemeridi  di  Roma,"  1775,  vol.  iv. 

EXPLOSIVE  TONE.  This  mark  >  indicates 
that  the  note  over  which  it  is  written  should  bo 
struck  suddenly,  with  great  force,  and  that  the 
sound  should  instantly  cease.  .The  tone  is  some- 
times marked  >  and  sometimes  A.  This  is  some- 
times recommended  to  be  used  for  the  purpone  of 
tmn^^g  out  the  voice,  and  to  give  it  power  and 
strength.  It  should  not  be  so  used.  In  order  to 
cultivate  the  voice,  the  pupil  sliould  sitig  the 
scale  first  in  the  organ  tone,  as  slow  and  as  loud 
88  he  can  do  in  exhaling  the  breath  gently  from 
the  lungs,  and  without  exhausting  mom.  This 
gives  strength  to  the  Ttnce;  afterwards  it 
should  be  »an;isod  on  the  swell  under  the  same 
conditions  as  before ;  this  gives  pliaUlity,  and 
brings  the  voice  under  command. 

AAA 


EXPBE38ION.  That  quality  in  a  compo- 
sition, or  performance,  which  appeals  to  our 
feelings,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  the  first 
of  musical  requisites.  The  expmaion  of  a  piece 
of  music  may  be  the  ideas  it  expresses,  as  of 
joy,  sorrow,  &c.  —  the  tone  of  It,  whether  mmple 
melody  or  full  harmony,  considered  apart  from 
all  performance.  Musmal  expreauon  and  mere 
execution  essentially  differ ;  the  one  is  solid  and 
lasting,  the  other  frivolous  and  inconstant. 
The  composer  or  player  who  does  not  make  hU 
appeal  to  the  feelings,  —  to  the  judgment,  — 
though  he  may  eigoy  for  a  time  the  applause  of 
the  thoughtless  and  low  minded,  oan  never 
please  thcwe  whose  praise  is  Taluable,  or  ulti- 
mately and  permanentiy  satisfy  himself.  How- 
over  beautiful  a  piece  of  music  may  be,  if  those 
who  perform  it  have  not  caught  the  spirit  which 
exists  thoroin,  the  true  ^ect  will  not  be  produced. 
The  student  who  has  at  most  but  a  knowl- 
edge <tf  the  notes  in  the  several  juuts  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  composition  ;  and  lua  performance 
cannot  be  genuine,  unless  he  understand  the 
sentiment  of  the  subject.  He  should,  therefore, 
endeavor  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
air,  its  connection  with  the  different  parts, 
its  peculiar  accent,  and  the  force  and  energy 
with  which  it  is  characterized.  By  these  means 
ho  will  leam  how  and  when  to  ornament  and 
diyendfy  his  performance,  so  as  to  render  his  ex- 
pression agreeable  and  energetic :  the  sentiment 
will  then  be  commimicated,  the  ear  delighted* 
and  the  heut  moved. 
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EXTEMPORE.  A.  tenuftppliod  to  a  perfiann- 
ance  eonristmg  of  the  unpremeditated  cff^isions 
of  fimcy.  We  use  this  word  both  adjectively 
and  adTwbially ;  aa  when  we  apeak  of  an  extempon 
Jmfiie;  ot  amy,  each  a  poxfivmer  plai/§  mdengnre. 

EXTEXDED  PHRASE.  ■Whenever,  bj  re- 
peating one  of  the  feet,  or  mj  other  Tsriation 
of  the  melody,  throe  measures  are  employed  in- 
stead of  two,  the  phrase  ii  termod  extended,  or 

irrt^ular. 

EXTENT.  The  compass  of  a  voice,  or  instru- 
ment ;  i.  c,  the  distance,  or  interval,  between 
its  gravest  and  most  acute  tones. 

EXTRANEOUS.  An  epithet  applied  to 
those  sharps  and  Ratu,  and  those  chords  and 
modulations,  which,  forsaking  the  natural  course 
of  the  diatonic  intervals,  digresa  into  abstruse 
and  chromatic  evolutions  of  melody  and  har- 
mony. 

EXTRAVAGANZA.  (1.)  The  B|)pBllation 
nven  to  a  certun  apeciea  of  composition,  the 
oistingnifihing  characteristics  of  which  arc  wild- 
ncss  of  idea  and  incoherence  of  construction. 
Popular  pieces  of  this  kind  are  those  by  Vivaldi, 
corapoBcd  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

EXTREME.  An  epithet  given  to  those  intcr- 
vnls  which  arc  at  the  greatest  possible  extension, 
without  changing  the  numeral  name  of  the  ex- 
tended notes;  as  in  the  extreme  aharp  sixth, 
extreme  sharp  fifth,  &c ;  aim  applicable  to  the 
acutost  and  the  gravest  sound,  m  any  scale  or 
compass. 

EXTREME  FLAT  THIRD  coneists  of  two 
diatonic  semitoncB,  being  composed  of  three  de- 
grees, and  is  the  minor  third  diminished  by  the 
chromatic  semitone.  Upon  keyed  instruments, 
this  is  the  samo  as  the  tone  which  contains  only 
two  degrees.  This  interval  being  very  hanh  for 
vocal  music,  the  intermediate  sotuid  is  generally 
inserted,  thus :  — 


EXTREME  FLAT  FOURTH  consists  of  a 
tone  and  two  diatonic  semitones,  being  composed 
of  four  degrees,  and  is  the  perfect  fourth,  di- 
minished by  a  chromatic  semitone.  Upon  ko^ed 
instruments,  this  is  the  same  as  the  major  third, 
which  contains  only  three  degrees,  thus  :  — 


I 


i 


EXTI^ME  FLAT  SEVENTH.  The  minor 
semith,  Hhninwtiaii,  couiiita  of  four  tmea  and 
two  diatonic  aemitonea,  forming  seven  dt^nea. 

EXTREME  FLAT  EIGHTH.  The  octave, 
diminished  by  the  chromatic  semiUaie;  never 
used  in  melody,  but  sometimes  fotind  in  tran- 
sient passages  of  harmony. 

EXTREMES.  The  name  applied  to  those 
parte  in  a  composition,  or  in  any  particular  har- 
mony, which  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
each  other,  in  ptnnt  of  gravity  or  acuteness. 

EXTREME  SHARP  SECOND  consists  of 
a  tone  and  a  chromatic  semitone,  being  composed 
of  two  di^rees.  Upon  koyed  instrumento,  thia 
is  the  same  aa  the  min(ffthird;  which,  however, 
oonaiflts  of  a  tone  and  a  diatonio  aemitoiUk  and 
tiierefere  contains  three  degrees,  tiius :  — 


EXTREME  SHARP  FIFTH.  The  perfect 
fifth,  increased  by  the  chromatic  semitone,  con- 
sisting of  four  tones,  forming  five  degrees. 

EXTREME  SHARP  SIXTH.  The  major 
sixth,  increased  as  the  fifth,  consists  of  five  tones, 
forming  six  degrees. 

EXTREMITY.  The  last  note  of  any  compaaa 
of  sounds,  reckoning  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

EYBLER,  JOSEPH.  An  oi^anist  and  pianist 
at  Vienna.  Ho  has  published  much  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  bearing  date  between  the 
years  1705  and  1805.  Eyliwwaa  vioechiqial- 
mastCT  to  the  court. 

EZRA  mentions  two  himdrod  unpng  men  and 
singing  women  who  came  back  with  him  from 
the  captivity  at  Babylon.  What  their  music  waa 
in  those  days  we  do  not  so  well  know.  It  is 
probable  tliat  it  was  a  mixture  of  several  voices, 
all  singing  together  in  the  same  tunc,  and  that 
it  consisted  of  only  one  par^  and  was  not  made 
up,  as  now,  of  basa,  tenor,  treble,  &c.  They  also 
accompanied  unging  with  music  on  instrument^ 
of  which  they  had  very  many  kinds,  such  aa  tlw 
harp,  the  pipe,  the  viol,  the  tabrct,  the  lyre,  the 
psaltery,  the  cymbal,  the  eackbut,  the  flute,  trum- 
pet, drum,  &c.  You  will  find  singing  mentioned  in 
nearly  every  book,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, and  sometimes  in  every  chapter  for  a 
conaidentble  space  together. 
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F  ill  the  Bubdominnnt  or  ttomiiinl  of  the  fonrth 
note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale  of  C,  thus :  — 


i 


This  note  is  called  Fa  by  the  Freuch  and  the 
Italians.  The  lettei  F  is  also  used  as  an  ahbrcn- 
ation  of  forte^  fortmtmo,  &c  For  tin  incn^ed 
londueds,  the  letters  are  doubled;  oB,  ff^  or  trebled, 

£0: 

FA  is  the  name  given  by  Ouido  to  the  fourth 
noteof  hishexachord.  LiULenstuTaltusachord, 
it  is  expre— od  by  the  Icttox  F,  and  is  applied  as  a 
syllabi^  in  Boliamg,to  the  fourth  degree  of  every 
scale. 

FABEH.  a  native  of  Freiburg,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  inventor  of  the  i^rackma- 
arhine,  (speaking  nutchinc,)  Tvltich  waa  capable  of 
uttering  words  and  singing.  lie  was  formerly 
attarhod  to  the  Obsm-atory  at  Vienna,  but  owing 
to  on  affection  of  the  eyes,  was  obliged  to  rotiro 
upon  a  small  pension ;  he  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  8tud^  of  anatomy,  and  soon  offered  the  re- 
sult of  hii  mvestigationB,  and  thur  application  to 
mechanics,  in  the  i^eakiiig  machine. 

FABEB,  BENEDICT.  A  celebrated  German 
composer  of  sacred  music  at  the  be^nniug  of 
the  sereDlecnth  century, 

FABRE,  ANDR^  was  bom  atRiezin  176fi. 
He  published  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1800,  some 
piano-forte  music,  altto  several  admired  romances, 
especially  the  one  called  "  Baimondc." 

FABltE  D-OLIVET,  M.,  was  bom  in  17G8 
in  Languedoc.  He  is  well  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Lettret  A  Sophie  aw  PHi^in"  Ho  was  like- 
wise a  good  musician,  and  published  many  ro- 
mances, and  some  instrumcutal  music. 

FABRICI.  DON  METRO,  a  Florentine 
monk,  published  at  Rome,  in  1678,  "  R^fote  di 

FABRICirS,  W'ERXER,  an  organist  at 
Ldpsic,  published,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  much  vocal  music,  aL>o 
sonm  pieces  for  the  organ.   He  died  in  1679. 

FA  BURDEN.  A  t<sm  applied  by  the  old 
En^ish  musical  wdtorB  to  a  certain  spodos  of 
counterpoint. 

FACCO,  OIACOMO,  an  instrumental  com- 
jKMCr,  published  twelve  concertos  at  Amsterdam 
in  the  year  1720. 

FACIUTA.  (I.)  Ease,  foinlity;  as,  om/o- 
aUUtt  with  fltcility,  in  an  easy  manner. 

FACKELTANZ.  (0.)  Torch  dance.  Avery 
pompons,  march-like  kind  of  dance,  much  prac- 

37  2 


tised  in  old  times,  with  imposing  festal  muse, 

and  in  which  the  dancers  carried  torches. 

FADIXI,  ANDREA,  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, pnblisbed  twelve  sonatas  at  Amsterdam  in 
1710. 

FAGO,  NICOLO.  A  celebrated  Italian  com- 
posCT  about  the  year  1700.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Alcssaudro  Scarlatti,  and  studied  in  the  Conser- 
vatory Dei  Poeeri  di  Giesu  Critto,  which  he  after- 
wards directed,  as  well  as  that  of  Lm  Pieth. 
Fago'a  compouitionB  were  both  for  the  church 
and  theatre.  "  Eustachio  "  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  hia  operas. 

FAGOTTO,  or  PAG.  (I.)  Bassoon.  See 
that  word.  There  was  formerly  in  use  a  large 
bassoon,  an  octave  lower  in  tone,  called  fagotloiu, 

FAIGNIENT,  NOE.  A  composra  of  madrigals 
and  other  vocal  music,  published  at  Antwerp 
between  the  years  1568  and  1595. 

FAIRFAX  MANUSCRIPT.  A  very  curious 
and  valuable  manuscript,  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  before  1^11,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Bob- 
^  Fairfax,  or  Fuyrfax,  an  eminent  English  com- 
poser in  the  roigns  of  Hcnr^  VH.  and  VuL ;  it  was 
afterwards  in  the  posscftsion  of  General  Fairfax, 
and  in  the  year  1777  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
"White,  of  Newgate  Street  —  a  collection  of  very 
ancient  English  songs,  the  music  of  which  has 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  writing  ia  clear 
and  intelli^ble,  though,  from  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written,  the  wont  of  modem  punctuation 
in  some  parts  renders  it  difficult  to  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  year  15 12,  the  third  year  of  Henry 
"Vni.,  amemorondum  is  mode  that  throe  rainstrclB 
were  retained  as  a  part  of  the  household  of  the 
Earl  of  NorthurabOTlond,  viz.,  a  tab^t,  a  bu- 
gle, and  a  rebec ;  every  minstrel,  if  a  tabcrct,  to 
be  paid  four  pounds,  and  every  bngle  and  rcbco 
thirty-three  shillings  and  fourpcnco.  Dr.  Fair- 
fax wrote  as  early  as  1600.  His  music  was  not 
barred. 

FA  LA.  A  short  song  set  to  music,  with  a 
repetition  of  the  syllables  Fa  La  at  the  second 
and  fourth  line,  and  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
every  stanza.  Fa  La'a  were  much  in  foi^on 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Morle}',  Hilton,  and  otlusr 
eminent  composers. 

FALCO  published,  about  the  year  1770.  in 
London,  his  Op.  2,  consisting  of  nx  solos  for  the 
violiu.    Ho  also  published  some  solfeggi  in  1780. 

FALCONIUS,  PL.VCIDUS,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  composed  some  church  mnsic,  pnbliahed 
at  Venice  between  the  years  157d  and  1588. 

FALKNER.  A  German  musician,  resident  in 
England  about  the  year  1760,  and  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "Instructions  for  playins  the 
Harpsichord,  Thorough  Boss   fully  explained. 
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FAH 


and  exact  Kulos  for  tuuiiig  the  IlnrpBichord," 
London. 

FALSE.  An  (epithet  applied  by  theorists  to  cer- 
tain chords,  becauac  they  do  not  contain  ail  the  in- 
tervals appertaining  to  those  chords  in  their  per- 
fect state;  as  %  fifth,  consisting  of  only  ux  semi- 
tonic  degrees,  is  denominated  a  fabe  mth.  Those 
intonations  of  the  voice  which  do  not  truly  express 
the  intended  intervals  are  called  fklsc,  as  well  as 
all  ill-adjustod  combiuatioos ;  and  thoso  strings, 
|>ipcs,  or  other  sonorous  bodies,  which,  from  the 
ill  disposition  of  thciz  parts,  cannot  bo  accurately 
tuned,  aro  called  ialse.  Certain  closes  are  like- 
wise termed  ialse,  in  contradistinction  from  the 
full  or  final  close.  We  apply  faise,  in  music,  to 
any  violation  of  acknowledged  or  long-established 
rules,  to  any  thing  imperfect,  or  incorrect. 

FALSE  ACCTNT.  Whm  the  »ccnit  l>  remoTwl  ftnm  lh«  flnt 
nolc  of  the  Iwr  til  the  iMOiid  or  fourth,  it  i*  calint  ■  /alt  amnt. 
Thi>,  hv  JiftcirblnR  the  rhythm,  inipnita  ■  pnultar  murcmrnt  lu  the 


■train,  upon  vhirh  ilcpf  nil  iu  leiullnfi  (Mum  mud  rhuracter,  u  iu- 
■lanced  in  nullnnul  tin,  ttif  poliinalw,  thi-  wslti,  Uie  pollck,  Ac. 
FAI.SK  ('IFTII.   An  Interval  rontihilnc  ilx  MmftanlG  Inlunlf, 


■ud  emiirqueiitly  HmtlkT  than  the  pcrfifct  fifth. 

FALSE  INTONaTIO.V.  The  reajtun  th>t  falie  Intonation  m 
gpneraJly  pr«valli,li  the  want  ot  lulHclrnt  atlcntion  to  (Doing  anil 
DMnoidnc  tlic  Tolre.  'I'he  followinB  inaltlnni  of  thr  Ttiire  arc  rr<|u<- 
■Uclugood  lolMMIkm.  fltvt,  place  Ike  Take  at  the  Iiach  pan  of  the 
throat,  ai  it  done  In  pronoanrlnfi  the  word  all;  a  erconil  may  Ik 
pradnced  bf  the  meani  of  the  vovel  a,  aa  pronounc<4  In  the  wnrd 
art;  and  tt  thitd  npon  the  vowela  n^aa  immonnceil  in  the  word 
mtlh.  ThfM  MVrral  poMtluna  «IU  slve  that  awci'tneia  and  futneH 
of  lone  which  eonatltuto  what  the  itallBn*  rail  a  '  roce  dl  tirUo," 
and  will  Mat  tbc  vonl  arftan*  Into  that  iwaitlon  meet  proper  for  ae- 
tulring  B  coned  and  rapid  execution. 

FALSETTO.  (I.)  That  species  of  voice  in  a 
man,  the  compass  of  which  lie;}  above  his  natural 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  ortificinl  constraint- 
Ill  the  voices  of  men,  the  race  di  testa,  or  high 
register  of  the  voice,  is  sometimes  toimod  a  fal- 
setto, or  feigned  voice,  the  tone  of  which  is  simi- 
lar to  the  constrained  clfect  produced  by  over- 
blowing an  organ  pipe  or  a  flute.  This  fictitious 
voice  is  abandoned  by  the  composers  of  tlie 
present  day,  na  being  devoid  of  strength  and 
expression.  —  Folecttc,  or  Fnlsct,  is  that  part  of  a 
person's  voice  which  lies  above  the  natural  com- 
pass, and  which  generally  is  somewhat  untrue. 

FALSO  BORDOXE.  (I.)  A  terra  appUed, 
in  the  early  days  of  descant,  to  such  counter- 
poiiit  as  had  faucr  a  drone  bass,  or  some  part 
constantiy  moving  in  the  same  intrarval  with  it. 

FANCIES.  An  old  name  for  little  lively  aire 
or  tunes. 

FANDANCiO.  A  dance  much  practised  in 
Spiun,  and  of  which  the  natives  of  that  country 
ore  particularly  fond.  Its  ur  is  lively,  and  much 
resembles  the  English  hornpipe,  llie  tcgtUdiUa 
is  another  kind  of  dance  peculiar  to  the  Span- 
iards ;  it  in  some  respects  resembles  the  fan- 
dango, tliough  it  is  a  more  decent  dance.  The 
bolero  is  another  species  of  the  fiuidango ;  its 
motions  and  steps  very  slow  and  sedate,  but 
growing  rather  more  lively  towards  the  end.  In 
all  these  dances,  the  time  is  beat  by  castanets. 

FAXFiUlE.  (F.)  A  short,  livdy,  loud,  and 
warlike  piece  of  musir,  composed  for  trumpets 
and  kettle  drums.  Also,  small  lively  pieces,  per- 
formed on  hunting  horns,  in  the  chase.  F^m 
its  first  meaning  is  derived/an/aiwii  a  boaster. 

PA^TASIA,  (L)  OP  PANTA8IE.  C^.) 
The  name  gcnerallv  gi^xn  to  a  species  of  composi. 
tion  supposed  to  \>o  struck  oh  in  the  heat  of 
imagination,  and  in  which  the  composer  is  al- 
lowed to  giro  free  range  to  his  ideas,  and  to 


disregard  thoso  restrictions  by  which  other  pro- 
ductions aro  regulated.  Some  writers  limit  the 
application  of  this  term  to  certain  extempo- 
raneous flights  of  fiitncy,  and  say  that  the  mo- 
ment they  are  written,  or  repeated,  they  coa.'W 
to  be  fan^isias.  This,  they  add,  forms  the  only 
distinction  between  the  fantasia  end  the  ca- 
priccio.  The  capriccto,  though  wild,  is  the  re- 
sult of  premeditation,  committed  to  paper,  and 
becomes  pennsuent;  but  the  fantouta  u  an  im- 
promjitu,  transitive  and  evanescent,  exists  but 
while  it  is  executing,  and  when  finished  is  no 
more.  Fantasias  being,  however,  daily  written 
and  published,  it  is  evident  in  which  of  the 
above  senses  the  word  is  now  to  be  understood, 
llio  term  /antmia,  which  means  &ncv,  some- 
thing imagined,  is  frequently  misapplied,  and  its 
meaning  is  now  almost  unknown  to  many.  A 
fimtasia,  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  word,  li  a  continuous  composition,  not  divided 
into  what  are  called  movements,  or  govcmtHl  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  musical  design,  but  in 
which  the  author's  fancy  roves  under  little  re- 
straint. It  is  written  as  it  would  extempo- 
raneously have  proceeded  from  the  Rnget  <^  a 
ready  and  powerful  genius  ;  that  is,  it  shows  aU 
the  characteristics  of  sudden  thought  and  imme- 
diate devdopmont. 

FAKTASIREN.  (G.)  To  impzovise,  to  play 
in  the  ftntasta  style. 

FAKCE.  A  musical  &rco  is  a  short,  extrava- 
gant comedy,  tiie  dialogue  of  which  is  iuterspcrsed 
with  suitable  oiis,  arranged  for  the  voice  with 
instrumental  accompaniments. 

FABIXA,  CARLO,  of  Mantua,  published,  in 
1628,  "Pavans  and  Sonatas  for  the  Violin,"  aud 
was  a  celebrated  peTf<niacr  on  that  instrument, 
in  the  service  of  me  Elector  of  Saxony. 

FARIXELLI,  called  also  Carh  Broschi.  This 
renowned  singer,  whose  voice  and  abiUtics 
surpassed  the  limits  of  all  anterior  vocal  excel- 
lence, was  bom  at  Naples  in  170S.  He  was  in- 
structed in  tiio  rudiments  of  music  by  his  father, 
and  in  nnging  by  PoEpoca.  In  \72'2,  at  the  age 
of  scvente^  ho  wtnit  from  Naples  to  Rome,  with 
his  master,  then  engaged  to  compose  for  the 
Alberti  Theatre,  wliere  Farinolli  contended  with 
a  fiimous  performer  on  '  the  trumpet.  Every 
night,  during  the  run  of  an  opera,  this  struggle 
was  irpcatcd,  wliich,  at  first,  seemed  amicable 
and  sporti^'e,  until  the  audifence  began  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  contest  After  severally  swell- 
ing out  a  note,  in  which  each  manifested  the 
power  of  his  lungs,  and  tried  to  rival  the  other  in 
brilliancy  and  force,  they  had  both  a  swell  aud 
a  shake  together,  by  tliirds,  which  was  continued 
so  long,  while  the  audience  eagerly  waited  the 
event,  that  both  seemed  to  be  exluiusted;  and, 
in  fiict,  tiie  trumpeter,  wholly  spent,  gave  it  up, 
snpponng,  however,  his  antagonist  as  much  tired 
aa  Umself,  and  that  it  would  be  a  drawn  battle ; 
when  Farinelli,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance, 
showing  he  had  only  been  sporting  with  him  all 
this  time,  broke  out,  all  at  once,  in  the  same 
breath,  with  fresh  vigor,  and  not  only  swelled 
and  shodc  upon  the  noti^  but  ran  the  most  rapid 
and  difBcult  divisions,  and  was  at  lost  mienced 
only  by  the  acclamations  of  the  enraptured  audi- 
ence. From  this  period  of  his  life  may  be  dated 
that  supenoiity  which  he  ever  mainlined  over 
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aU  lii5  contemporaries.  In  the  eaijy  part  of  liis 
Ut'e,  he  was  dutingujshcd  by  the  uame  of  "II 
BagazKo,"  (the  Boy,)  as  Homer  was  caUcd  "the 
Fact,"  and  Swift  "the  Dean."  From  Borne, 
Fazindli  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  had  tiie  ad- 
TButage  of  hearing  Bernacchi,  a  scholar  of  the 
&mous  Fistocchi,  of  that  city,  -who  was  then  the 
most  scicntilic  nuiger  in  Italy,  'llience  ho  went 
to  Venice,  aiid  from  Venice  to  Vienna,  in  both 
which  cities  hiii  powers  were  coDBiilerod  aa  mi- 
raculous. Fariuelli  himself  told  I^.  Bumcy, 
that  at  Vienna,  where  ho  recinved  great  Iionors 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  (and  admonition 
from  that  prince  was  of  more  ser^'ice  to  him  than 
all  the  precepts  of  his  masters,  or  the  examples 
of  hh  competitors,)  his  imperial  majesty  con- 
descended one  day  to  tell  him,  with  great  mtM- 
nem  and  afikbility,  that  in  his  fdnging  ho  neither 
moved  nor  stood  still  like  any  other  mortal ;  all 
was  Bupcrnatural.  "Those  gigantic  Btridca," 
said  he,  "  those  nerer-endiug  notes  and  passagos, 
{ees  notet  qui  tie  Jinissmt  jamait)  only  surprise,  and 
it  is  now  time  for  you  to  please.  You  are  too 
lavish  of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed you :  if  yon  wish  to  reach  the  heart,  you 
must  take  a  more  plain  and  simple  ^d."  These 
judicious  remarks  effected  an  entire  change  in 
his  manner  of  singing  :  &om  this  time  he  unit- 
ed pathos  to  spirit,  simplicity  with  the  sublime, 
and  by  these  means  delighted,  as  well  as  aston- 
ished, every  heom.  In  the  year  1734,  he  went 
to  EogloncC  where  the  ^bcta  which  his  surpris- 
ing tstents  had  upon  the  audience  were  ecstasy, 
rapture,  enchantment !  In  the  famous  air 
"  Hon  qttal  Nane"  which  was  composed  for  him 
by  his  brother,  the  first  note  he  sang  was  taken 
with  such  delicacy,  swelled  hy  minute  d^eea 
to  such  an  amazing  Tolumo,  and  afterwards 
dinuniahed  in  the  same  manner  to  a  mere  pointi 
that  it  was  applauded  for  flill  five  minutes. 
After  this,  he  set  off  with  such  hrilliancr  and 
ra[udity  of  execution,  that  it  iras  difficult  ior  the 
violins  of  those  days  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
But  it  was  not  in  speed  only  that  ho  excelled, 
for  he  united  the  periections  of  every  celebrated 
singer.  IBs  voice  was  equally  eminent  for 
strength,  sweetness,  and  compass ;  aud  his  style 
equally  excellent  in  the  c^ucssion  of  tenderness, 
grace,  and  rapidity.  In  a  word,  he  possessed 
such  powers  as  were  never  before  or  since  united 
in  any  one  singer  —  powers  that  were  irresistible, 
and  which  subdued  every  hearer,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  friend  and  tho  Ibe.  With  thesie 
talents  he  wont  to  -Spain,  in  the  j'cor  1737,  in- 
tending to  return  to  England,  having  entered 
into  articles  with  the  nobility,  who  had,  at  that 
time,  the  management  of  the  Opera,  to  perform 
during  the  euHuing  season.  In  his  -way  thither, 
he  sang  to  the  King  of  France,  at  Paris ;  where, 
•cccffding  to  Biccoboni,  he  enchanted  even  the 
French  themselves,  who  nnivenally  abhorred 
Italian  music,  'llie  very  firtit  day  he  performed 
before  the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  was  detcrmiuod  he 
should  be  taken  Into  iha  service  of  the  court,  to 
which  ho  wus  ever  after  wholly  appropriated,  not 
bein^  once  permitted  to  sing  in  public.  A 
pension  was  then  settled  upon  him  for  life, 
•mounting  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  He  told  Dr.  Bumey,  that,  for  the  first 
tea  years  of  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Spain 
during  the  reign  of  Fhilip  V.,  he  sang  to  that 
monarch,  every  nigld,  the  same  four  un,  two  of 


which  were  "Paliido  iltolf,"  and  "  Per  qitexto  doles 
ampksso,"  both  composed  by  Hostte.  He  woa 
honored  also  by  his  first  roj-al  master,  FhiUp  V., 
with  the  order  of  St.  Jago,  and  by  his  sncccssor, 
Ferdinand  VI.,  under  whom  also  he  continued 
in  &vor,  with  that  of  Calatrava,  in  1760.  Uis 
duty  now  hecamo  less  constant  and  fatiguing,  as 
he  persuaded  this  prince  to  patronize  operas ; 
which  wore  a  groat  relief  to  Farinelli,  who  was 
appointed  sole  director  of  these  performances, 
aud  engaged  the  best  Italian  singers  and  com- 
posers, as  also  Metastasio  for  poet.  "Vha  goodness 
of  Farinelli's  heart,  and  the  natural  swoctnesg  of 
his  disposition,  wore  not  exceeded  even  by  the 
unrivaUed  excellence  of  his  vocal  powers,  as 
some  of  the  following  anecdotes  will  testify.  It 
has  been  often  related,  and  generally  believed, 
that  Fhilip  V.,  King  of  Spain,  being  sdzed  with 
a  total  ddectioa  of  spirits,  abeolutely  refused  to 
be  shaved,  and  was,  m  other  rospocts,  incapable 
of  transacting  tho  af&irs  of  the  state.  The 
queen,  who  had  in  vain  tried  every  common 
expedient  that  was  likely  to  contribute  to  his  re- 
covery, determined  that  an  experiment  should 
be  made  of  the  effects  of  music  upon  the  king, 
her  husband,  who  was  extremely  sensible  of  its 
charms.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  of  whose 
extraordinary  performance  an  aceonnt  had  been 
transmitted  to  Madrid,  her  majesty  contrived  that 
there  should  be  a  concert  in  the  room  adjoining 
the  king's  apartment,  in  which  this  singer  ex- 
ecuted one  of  his  most  captivating  scmgs.  Philip 
at  first  appeared  guiprised,  then  offisctod,  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  air,  commanded  the 
attendance  of  Farinelli.  On  his  entering  the 
royal  apartment,  the  enraptured  monarch  over- 
whelmed him  with  compliments  and  caresses, 
demanding  how  he  could  snfficiimtly  reward 
such  talents,  and  declaring  that  ho  could  refuse 
him  notliing.  Fkurinelli,  previously  instructed, 
only  entreated  that  his  majesty  would  permit 
his  attendants  to  shave  and  dress  hint,  and  that 
he  would  endeavor  to  appear  in  council  aa 
usuoL  From  this  momeut  tho  king's  disease 
submitted  to  medicine,  and  the  singer  had  the 
whole  honor  of  the  cure.  By  singing  to  his  ma- 
jesty every  ovcning,  his  &Tor  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  ho  was  regarded  as  a  prime  ministo' ; 
but  what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  and  most 
highly  indicative  of  a  superior  mind,  Farinelli, 
never  forgetting  that  he  was  only  a  musician, 
behaved  to  the  Spanish  nobles  attendant  upon 
the  court  with  such  nnaffcctod  humility  and 
propriety,  that,  instead  of  envying  his  good  for- 
tune, tKey  honored  him  with  their  errteem  and 
confidence.  Tho  true  nob^ty  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person's  soul  appears  still  more  forcibly  in 
tho  foUowliig  rare  instance  of  magnanimity. 
Ooing  one  day  to  the  king's  closet,  to  which  he 
had  at  all  times  access,  he  hoard  an  officer  of  the 
guard  cuiae  him,  and  say  to  another,  ''Honors 
can  \m  heaped  on  such  scoundrels  as  these,  while 
a  poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after  thirty  years* 
service,  is  unnoticed."  Farinelli,  without  seem- 
ing to  hear  this  reproach,  complained  to  the 
king  that  he  had  neglected  an  old  servant,  aud 
actually  procured  a  regiment  fu:  the  person  who 
had  spoken  so  harshly  of  him  in  the  antecham- 
ber, and  on  qtiitting  his  majesty,  he  gave  the 
commission  to  the  officer,  tolling  him  he  had 
heard  him  complain  of  having  s^ed  thirty 
years,  but  added*    You  did  wrong  to  accuse  the 
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king  of  n^lecting  to  reward  year  gcrvicea." 
The  following  story,  of  n  mora  IntUcroiu  cast, 
-was  frequently  told  and  belierod  at  Madrid,  dur- 
ing the  flxst  year  of  Farinelli's  residence  in  Spain. 
This  sii^^,  haring  ordered  a  superb  suit  of 
clothes  for  a  gala  at  court,  when  the  tailor 
brought  them  home,  he  asked  for  hia  bilL  "  I 
have  made  no  bill,  sir,"  said  the  tailor.  "  nor  erer 
■hall  make  one.  Instead  of  money,  I  have  a 
&Tor  to  bog.  I  know  that  what  I  want  is  ines- 
timable, and  only  fit  for  monacchs ;  but  since  I 
have  honor  to  work  for  a  person  of  whom 
every  one  speaks  with  rapture,  all  the  payment  I 
.  shall  ever  require  will  be  a  aong."  Farinelli 
tried  in  vain  to  prasuade  the  tailor  to  take  his 
money.  At  length,  after  a  long  debate,  giving 
way  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  hnmhla 
tradesman,  and  perhaps  more  highly  gratified  by 
the  siugolfirity  of  the  adventure  tlum  by  all  the 
applause  which  he  had  hitherto  received,  he  took 
hun  into  his  mUNic  room,  and  sang  to  him  some 
of  hia  most  brilliant  airs,  delighted  with  the 
astonishment  of  his  lavished  hearer;  and  the 
more  ho  seemed  surprised  and  affected,  the  more 
X^rindli  exerted  himself  in  every  species  of  excel- 
lence. When  he  had  concluded,  tnc  tailor,  over- 
come with  ecstasy,  thanked  him  in  the  most 
rapturous  and  grateful  manner,  and  prepared  to 
retire.  "Ho,"  said  Farinelli;  "I  am  a  little 
proud,  and  it  is  perhaps  from  that  circumstance 
that  I  have  acquired  some  little  degree  of  superi- 
ority over  other  singers.  I  have  given  way  to 
your  weakness;  it  is  but  lair  that,  m  your  turn, 
you  should  give  way  to  mine."  'llien  taking 
out  hie  purse,  he  insisted  on  his  receiving  a  sum 
amounting  to  nearly  double  the  worth  of  the 
Buit  <k  clotiies.  Farinelli,  during  two  reigns, 
resided  upwards  of  tn'euty  years  at  the  Spanish 
court,  with  a  continual  inqreafte  of  royal  favor, 
and  the  esteem  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
kingdom.  During  his  greatest  favor  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  he  is  said  to  have  been  no  more 
elated  than  with  the  acclamations  which  his 
extraordinary  talfmts  commanded  whenever  he 
sang  in  pubuc.  In  the  ^rear  17o9,  Farinelli  re- 
turned to  Italy.  After  vbddng  Naples,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  he  settled  atBologna,  in  1761 ; 
in  the  environs  of  which  city  he  built  himself  a 
splendid  mansion,  which  in  Italy  is  called  a 
palasso.  Here  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of 
his  Ui^  in  the  true  enjoyment  of  affluent  leisure. 
He  was  remarkably  civil  and  attentive  to  the 
Engliiih  nobility  and  g^try  who  visited  him  in 
his  retreat,  and  appeared  to  remember  the  pro- 
tection and  &ivor  of  individuals,  more  than  the 
neglect  of  the  public^  during  the  last  year  of  his 
residence  in  London.  When  the  Marquis  of 
Caermarthen  honored  him  with  a  visit  at  Bo- 
logna, upon  being  told  that  he  was  the  son  of 
hia  patron  and  friend,  the  Duke-  of  Leeds,  he 
threw  hia  arms  round  liia  nock,  and  shed  tears 
of  joy  in  erabmciug  hiiu.  lliis  extraordiuory 
musician  and  blameless  man  died  in  1782,  in 
the  Bcventy-cighth  year  of  his  age. 

FAIUNELU,  uncle  to  the  preceding,  was 
composer,  vioUnist,  and  concert  moHter  at  lion- 
over,  about  tlio  yeax  IG&t.  lie  was  ennobled  by 
the  King  of  Deimiark,  and  was,  by  King  George 
L,  appointed  his  resident  at  Ycitice. 

FARMER,  JOHN,  an  Ei^ilish  musician  un- 
der the  xdgu  of  Eliiabeth,  and  sathor  of  the 


following  works  r  1.  "  Divers  and  sundrie  Waiet 
of  two  Parta  in  one,  to  the  number  of  fortie  upon 
one  playu  Song ;  sometunea  placing  the  Grouude 
aboue  and  two  Parts  bcncthe,  and  otherwise  the 
Orounde  bonetho  and  two  Parts  aboue.  Or 
again,  other^rise  the  Groundc  sometimes  ui  the 
iliddelst  bctwocno  both.  Likewise  otlm  Con- 
ccites  which  arc  plain  lie  set  downc  for  tho 
Proflte  of  those  which  would  attaino  unto  Knowl- 
edge;"  by  J.  Farmer,  London,  ld91.  2.  "The 
first  Sett  of  English  Madrigals  to  four  Yoycoif" 
London,  1599. 

FARMER,  THOMAS,  originally  one  of  the 
waits  in  London,  was  nevertheless  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  music  of  tho  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  168'^.  He  composed  many 
songs,  printed  in  the  collections  of  his  time,  and 
particularly  in  "Tho  Theatre  of  Music,"  and 
"The  Treasury  of  Music,"  and  was  tho  author 
of  two  very  fine  collections  of  OUM,  the  one  en- 
titled "  A  Consort  of  Music  iu  four  Parts,  cou- 
taining  thirty-three  Lessons,  beginning  with  au 
Overture;"  and  another,  "A  second  Consort  of 
Music  in  four  Parts,  coutiuntng  eleven  Lessons, 
beginning  with  a  Ground;"  both  printed  in 
obloug  quarto,  the  one  in  1685,  the  other  in 
1690.  Iu  the  Orpheus  BrUannimt  is  an  fdegy 
on  his  death,  written  by  Tate  and  set  by  Furcell, 
by  which  it  aj^ears  that  ho  died  young. 

FARNAIJY,  GILES,  was  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and,  in  la92,  admitted  bachelor  of  mu- 
sic. Iliere  arc  extant  of  his  composition,  "  Can- 
zonets for  four  Voices,  with  a  Song  for  eight  Parta," 
Ldndon,  ld*J8.  He  also  assisted  Ilavcnscrott  in 
putting  parts  to  some  of  the  psalm  tunes  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
There  are  about  twenty  lessons  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's "  Virginal  Book,"  by  Giles  Famaby,  nearly 
as  diffictUt  as  Oioae  of  Bird  and  Boll. 

FARRANT.  RICHARD,  a  fine  old  comxM- 
6cr  of  church  music,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  year  ld<)4,  and  aftcrwnrds 
master  of  the  children  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  at 
Windsor.  He  was  also  clerk,  and  one  of  tho  or- 
ganists. On  his  appointment  to  the  latter  office, 
however,  he  resigned  his  place  in  the  chapel ; 
but  bmng  called  to  it  again,  he  held  it  till  1680. 
He  u  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1585. 
His  compositions  arc  in  a  remarkably  devout  and 
solemn  style  :  many  of  them  are  printed  in  Bar- 
nard's coUectiou  of  church  music,  and  a  few  in 
Dr.  Boycc's  cathedral  muttic.  The  full  anthem, 
"  Lord  for  thy  tender  mcrcj-'s  sake,"  is  at  this  day 
in  frequent  use;  and  Dr.  Crotch,  who  has  in- 
serted it  in  his  woric,  has  justly  observed  that 
"  it  is  remarkable  for  its  serene  effect,  and  for 
being  aa  beautiful  as  the  nature  of  plain  coun- 
terpoint will  admit." 

FARRENC.  A  fiuti;<tand  composer  for  his  in- 
strument, bom  at  Marseilles  about  179d.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Bcrbiguier.  He  has  published  many 
compoidtions  for  the  flute  which  arc  highly  es- 
teemed. 

FASCII,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom 
in  Germany  in  1688,  and  died  in  1759.  He 
composed  some  good  church  and  instrumental 
music. 

FASCH,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chancier  mnaician  to 
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the  King  of  PrusJtio,  and  pianist  at  Berlin.  He 
died  in  1800.  Fasch  conii>o&ed  much  hi^hly- 
eAt«eincd  church  music,  and  also  some  piano- 
fbtte  musie.  Hia  On.  1  eonsitita  of  ''Tllixee 
Church  Cautotaii,"  nnuicma.  2.  "  A  Miserere." 
3.  **  A  Mow,"  of  ipreat  merit.  4.  "  Psalms." 
6.  "A  Kyric."  6  and  7-  "Two  Cantatas." 
S.  Some  very  ingenious  "Canons."  9.  "A 
],e3»on  for  tho  Fuiuo-flarte."  10,  II,  and  12. 
"  Psahus." 

FASTOSO.  (I.)  With  a  lofty  and  splendid 
style  of  execution. 

FAUSTINA.   See  Husb. 

FAUX   BOUSDOX,  F.    Sco  Fuso  Bon- 

DOSB. 

FAVANTI.  alias  MISS  EDWARDS,  made 
her  dihit  at  tho  Italian  Opera  House,  London, 
in  1841,  with  auccesa.  She  posscsBCii  a  powerful, 
rich,  Bud  plca.saut  voice,  without  a  (tingle  weak 
note.  On  her  first  appearance,  Huch  was  the  in- 
tCDBity  of  her  iccliiiga  that  she  fell  apparently 
lifeless,  within  a  few  ute^  of  tho  stage,  on  ro- 
tizing ;  but  by  medical  aid  sho  soon  recovered, 
and  at  subsequent  appearances  was  received 
with  the  mofit  dattcring  plaudits  of  the  house. 

FA\%  ANDBEA,  an  Italian  composer  at 
TorU,  in  Italy.  He  is  the  au1hi»  of  the  opera 
bnfik  called  "il  Creduto  Fasao"  perfbimed  at 
Florence  in  1791. 

F  CLEF.  This  is  a  compound  character, 
formed  originally  of  three  notes,  one  placed  on 
the  hue,  and  two  others  in  the  adjoining  spaces. 
Tfac  F  clef  must  be  placed  on  the  fourth  line 
the  staff,  bo  that  the  two  dots  are  in  the 
third  and  fourth  spaces;  all  the  notes  on  that 
line  are  called  F;  the  other  degrees  teko  their 
names  from  that,  as  the  clef  line.  The  0  clef 
was  distinguished  from  tho  F  by  having  only  the 
two  notes  in  the  spaces ;  and  these  clefs  were 
adapted  in  tho  Gregorian,  while  colored  lines 
were  used  for  the  more  ancient  Ambrosian 
Chant.  When  the  added  tinea  between  the 
treble  and  tho  boss  frequently  occur,  it  Is  usual 
in  old  music  to  find  the  C  cleft  In  both  upper 
and  lower  staves.  Before  the  invention  or  in- 
troduction of  the  cle(  letters  were  placed  upon 
the  line,  signifying  tho  same  thing  as  the  dels, 
thus:  — 


Modtm. 


The  cIcG)  as  now  csfitblishcd,  and  tho  letters  as 

rlicd  to  tho  staff  with  the  F  and  O  cleft,  are 
stationary. 

FESUnE,  ANTON.   See  Lbfebobb. 

FEBURE,  JEAN  LE.  Chapel  master  ot 
MentE,  and  composer  of  church  music  between 
the  years  1595  and  1609. 

F  DUR.   (G.)  Fmajitt. 

7EDERICI,  YINCENZO.  a  native  of  Pesaro. 
was  member  of  the  conservatory  at  >lilan,  and 
•  dramatic  composer  of  merit.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1790,  and  several  of  his  serious  operas 
were  performed  about  that  time  iu  Loudon, 
when  ha  ako  published  some  sonatas  fbc  the 


piano-fnurte.  IVo  of  the  songs  from  his  opera 
'*/  Giochi  Affrigento,"  and  two  from  "Terido- 
linda,"  have  bcon  printed  by  BirchaU.  llie 
aria  **  Graof  ti  rendo  "  of  Federiei  is  one  of  his 
most  admired  vocal  compoiutions,  and  was  fre- 
quently sung  at  private  concerts. 

F£HR£,  J.  A.,  Jr.  A  pianist  in  Germany, 
and  composer  of  music  for  his  instrument,  pub- 
lished at  Riga  and  other  towns  iu  Germany 
between  the  years  1792  and  1797. 

FEIGNED.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  certain 
description  of  voice  A  falsetto  is  a  feigned 
voice. 

FELDMAYER,  JOHANX.  An  organist  and 
compoeer  at  Betchtoli^^aden,  in  the  duchy  of 
Salabui|;.  Ho  published  some  sacred  music  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  seventeenth  century. 

FELICI.  An  Italian  dramatic  composer  about 
the  year  17G8 ;  he  also  composed  some  quatuors 
for  the  violin. 

FELTON,  REV.  WILIJAM,  prebendary  of 
HorefDrd,  was  celebrated  in  his  time  (about  the 
middle  of  the  ^hteenth  century')  for  a  neat  and 
rapid  execution  on  the  organ  and  Uie  harpsichord* 
He  published  three  sets  of  concertos  tor  these 
instruments,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Handel, 
and  two  or  three  sets  of  lessons,  which  have 
been  in  considerable  request.  They  ore  not, 
howei'er,  now  to  be  met  with,  except  occaaitm- 
ally  among  collections  of  second-hand  music. 

FEMALE  FLUTE  PLAYERS.  Horace 
speaks  of  bands  of  female  flute  players  and  of 
schools  for  their  instruction.  Then  were  many 
who  were  celebrated,  in  their  time,  as  flute  iday- 
ers;  the  most  renowned  of  these  was  Lamia. 
She  was  beautiful  and  witty,  and  a  prodigy  in 
her  profiession.  An  exquLsite  engraving  of  her 
head  on  an  amethyst  was  in  the  collcctinn 
bdonging  to  the  King  of  France,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  hutory  has  not  exaggerated 
the  beauty  of  her  person.  She  travelled  from 
Athens  to  Egypt  in  order  to  ascertain  tho  merits 
of  tho  famous  flute  players  of  the  latter  country. 
Her  person  and  performance  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  court  of  Alexandria.  In  the 
conflict  between  Ptolemy,  Sates,  and  Demetrius, 
for  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  about  312  years  before 
Christ,  Ptolemy  being  defeated  at  sea,  his  wit^ 
servants,  and  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius.  Lamia  was  among  the  female 
captives ;  though  her  beauty  wax  on  the  decline, 
and  Demetrius  much  younger  than  herself,  yet 
her  conqueror  became  completely  her  captive ; 
at  her  inaUgation  he  conferred  on  the  Athenians 
extraordinary  benefits.  In  Horace  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  whole  bands  of  female  players , 
but  as  they  became  numerous,  so  their  manners 
became  licentious,  and  bo  much  so  that  their 
occupatiou  was  forbidden  in  the  code  of  Thoo- 
dosius. 

BEMALE  SINGERS.  The  first  hymn  to  the 
Supreme  Being  upon  record,  is  that  where 
Miriam,  the  sidter  of  Mtmes,  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  sang  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  af- 
ter escaping  the  dangers  of  the  Red  Sea.  And  all 
tho  women  went  alter  her  with  timbrels.  The 
songs  of  Deborah  and  Barak  are  montionod  in 
Juc^^  OS  being  rang  without  instruments. 
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Ddla  Valle,  speaking  of  the  female  singers  of 
las  time,  saya  of  some  at  Home,  ^'AVho  hears 
vithout  raptuie  Signora  Leonora  sing  to  her 
own  accompauimeut  on  the  arch-lutc,  which  she 
touches  in  ho  fancii'ul  and  masterly  a  manner  ? 
And  who  will  veutuie  to  say  which  is  the  be^t 
performer,  she  or  her  sister,  Catcrina  i  Nor  is 
thoto  one  who,  like  me,  has  seen  snd  heard  Sig- 
nora Adiiano,  their  mother,  when,  during  her 
youth,  she  sailed  in  a  felucca,  near  the  Pausilip- 
pan  grotto,  with  her  golden  harp  in  her  hand, 
but  must  confess  that  in  our  times  these  shores 
were  inhabited  by  Sirens  that  arc  not  only 
beautiful  and  touoful,  but  virtuous  and  bcncS- 
ccnt."  ne  mcnUons  the  ntms  of  hia  time,  and 
says  that  those  of  the  two  convents  at  Rome  had 
for  many  yearn  astonished  the  world ;  he  also 
mentions  those  of  several  other  places,  whom 
the  people  flocked  to  hear  as  miracnloua.  He 
assorts  that  he  brought  the  Sicilian  airs  to 
Komo  &om  Naples  in  1611,  and  afterwards  from 
Sicily.  There  w«ro  many  coiebratod  female 
suigers  who  had  sung  in  operas  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  writer  given  a  list  of  about  fifty. 
One  of  tbcm  was  irequently  encored,  as  early 
as  1608,  at  Mantua,  in  the  opera  of  Da&ie.  She 
died  the  same  year,  when  oiuy  eighteen,  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  Duko  of  Milan  and  all  Italy. 
Another,  who  was  the  original  singer  of  the 
part  of  Enridiee,  in  Peri's  opexa,  is  said  to  have 
onwn  tean  from  every  hearer. 

FEMY,  HENIU.  A  French  violoncellist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument  since  the  year  1810. 
He  obtained  the  violoncello  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory  in  1808. 

FEXAROLI,  FIDELE,  was  bom  at  Naples 
in  17^-1,  and  educated  at  one  of  the  coiiserva- 
torics  thei'c.  lie  was  for  some  years  principal 
of  the  conservatory  of  La  Piefh  in  that  town. 
Fonaroli  published  a  small  work,  entitled  <•  Ite- 
ffote  per  gli  J'rincipianti  da  Cembalo,"  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  collection  of  "  PartimetUi,"  forming 
an  excellent  scries  of  lessons  in  fundamental 
bass.  Choron,  the  celebrated  French  composer, 
republished  this  work  in  Paris,  with  additions; 
and  a  young  compoiior,  named  LnlHmbo,iias  also 
published  a  supplement  to  this  work. 

FEO,  FIU.NCESCO,  bom  about  the  year 
1699,  was  a  pupil  of  Gizxi.  This  composer, 
equidly  celebrated  by  his  labors  for  the  church 
and  theatre,  and  for  his  ability  in  teaching  liis 
art,  founded  a  school  for  singing  at  Naples,  to 
which  that  city  and  the  whole  of  Italy  owed  a 
great  number  of  singers,  as  ^mous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  Toices  as  for  their  talent  and 
dtill  in  the  use  of  them.  This  school  spread  the 
reputation  of  its  founder  throughout  Europe. 
Feo  commenced  hia  labors  by  composing  for  the 
church :  he  displayed  talents  worthy  of  the 
style,  ftud  hLs  works  were  distinguished  for  their 
grandeur  and  strength,  science  and  energy. 
Satisfied  with  the  approbation  bestowed  by  his 
flcUow-citisena  on  his  superb  masses,  and  among 
others  ou  a  justly  celebrated  "Ki/ru,"  he  next 
devoted  himself  to  the  theatre^  and  composed 
several  operas,  among  which  his  "  Ariana  "  ami 
"  Araace "  are  prcjmuicnt.  From  the  latter 
Gluck  borrowed  a  motive  for  his  overture  of 
fyhigmia."  ASbat  having  thus  shoue  equally 
in  cmnposUions  Ibx  the  church  and  theatre,  ho  at 
length  devoted  himself  entirely  to  instruction ; 


and  it  was  he  who  complied  the  musical  educa- 
tiou  of  Jomclli.  The  talents  and  labors  of  Feo 
procured  him  a  high  station  among  Uic  classical 
composers  of  the  most  brilliant  school  of  Italy. 
Bcaidcs  his  operas,  there  remain  some  of  his 
masses,  psalms,  and  othor  pieces  for  the  church, 
which  complete  the  uomcnolaturo  and  the  merit 
of  his  woxks. 

FERABOSCO,  ALPHONSO,  Sen.,  an  Itel- 
iau  composer  of  madrigals  and  motets,  about  the 
year  1644.  Peacham  says  of  Forabosco's  madri- 
gals, "  They  cannot  be  botter'd  for  sweetnoas  of 
ayro  and  depth  of  Judgment." 

FERABOSCO.  ALPHONSO,  Jr.,  son  to  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Greenwich,  in  England. 
He  composed  some  songs  at  the  b^inaing  of  the 

seventeenth  century. 

FERANDEIRO,  DON  FERN.  A  Spanish 
guitarist,  and  author  of  an  excellent  method  fot 
his  instrument,  pubUshed  at  Madrid  in  1709. 

FERANDDTI,  GIOVANNI.  Director  of  the 
music,  and  counsellor  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
at  Munich,  in  1786.  About  the  year  1760,  he 
made  himself  known  by  several  compositions  for 
the  viol  and  guitar.  In  17e6,  he  composed,  for 
the  court  of  Parma,  the  opera  called  R 
fto,"  the  words  by  the  celebrated  Goldimi.  Ta- 
endini  died  at  Munich,  in  1793,  at  an  advanced 
age. 

FERDINAND  Hf.,  Emporor  of  Au.itria  be- 
tween the  years  1637  and  1660.  All  hia-toriaiu 
agree  in  representing  this  prince  as  an  excellent 
connoisseur  and  composer  of  music.  Wolfgang 
Ebner,  court  organiit  at  Vienna,  published,  iu 
1G46,  an  ariette,  with  thirty-six  variations,  the 
composition  of  this  prince. 

FERDINAND,  PRINCE  FRIEDRICH 
CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  of  Prussia,  was  bom 
in  1792,  and  was  an  excellent  pjaniot.  He  was 
killed  in  on  engagement  w^  the  PVench  army  in 
the  year  1806.  Nine  operas  of  piano-forte  mi^c, 
the  composition  of  this  prince,  have  been  pub- 
lished at  LcipHic  Olid  Paris. 

FERLENDIS,  GIUSEPPE,  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  hautboy,  was  bom  at  Venice.  He 
went  to  IiOndou  in  179-1,  at  the  same  time  with 
Diagonotti,  and  afterwards,  we  believe,  settled  at 
Lisbon.  Fcrlondis  composed  much  music  £01  his 
instrument. 

FERLENDIS,  ALEXANDER,  younger  son  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1783.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  his  fuUier  on  the  hautboy  and  Eng- 
lish horn.  His  pl&V'ug  was  greatly  adnured  at 
Paris,  and  several  othec  of  the  European  capi- 
tals. 

FERMATA.  (I.)  A  paose,  rar  hold,  thus 
marked,  ^ 

FEROCE,  CON  FEROdTA.  (JL)  Fiercely, 
with  an  expression  of  fomnty. 

FEROCE.  A  Florentine  oomposer.  Dr.£ur^ 
ney  speaks  highly  of  a  mass  by  Fnoce,  which  he 
heard  at  Florence  ia  1770. 

FERRADINI,  GIOVANNI.  A  flutist  and 
composer  for  his  instrumimL  Scnno  of  hia  work* 
were  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1799. 

FERBANDINI,   ANTONIO.  »  Neapdlitaa 
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compoMer,  bom  in  1718,  left  the  Conservatory  at 
KU  early  age,  and  after  haTing  travelled  through- 
out  Italy,  wheco  ho  wna  remarkable  for  more  than 
one  learned  and  agreeable  coanpoaition,  repaired 
to  Germany,  to  make  himaoU  acquainted  with  its 
masters,  productions,  and  theatres.  He  acquired 
many  frienda,  and  nature  had  betitowcd  on  him 
very  estimable  quaUtics.  His  travels  finiahed,  he 
settled  at  I>ra^e.  'Phis  city,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Bohemia,  u  particularly  fovorable  to  music,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  by 
whom  it  is  cnltivatod,  and  of  mostnn  who  teach 
it.  It  appears  that  the  works  of  Fcrrandini  were 
admired ;  but  the  justice  rendered  to  hin  merit 
did  not  save  him  ftom  nuafortune.  He  had  cttpc- 
cially  adopted  the  occlesiafttical  Htyle,  and  in  this 
he  particularly  excelled.  Ue  composed,  amongst 
other  pieces,  a  "  Sia&at  UaiKr,"  which  was  Ions 
suug  ill  Prague  and  generally  fi^^mi^-  Ho  died 
in  1779. 

FERRARI,  BENEDETTO,  a  native  of  Rcggio, 
was  both  a  poet  and  a  musician.  He  resided 
principally  at  Venice,  where,  about  the  year  1638, 
he  cstablkhed  an  opera,  which  he  himself  Hupcr- 
intendod,  and  for  which  he  was  both  poet,  com- 
poser, and  sbigcr.  His  best  knon-n  opcnu  ore 
those  of  "  Armidot"  composed  in  1630t  and  "  It 
Potior  rcggio,"  in  1S40.  But  in  these  there  are 
no  airs,  ^e  dialo^e  being  only  carried  ou  in 
recitative.  Ferran  was  himself  so  excellent  a 
pcrfwmor  on  the  lute,  that  he  has  not  unfire- 
qnently  been  styled  Ferrari  delUt  TVorfta. 

PERRARI,  GIACOMO  GOTIFllEDO,  the 
son  of  Francesco  Ferrari,  a  respectable  racrchaiit 
and  BtJk  mauufacturet  at  Rovcrcdo,  iu  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  was  bom  iu  G.  G.  Ferrari,  oltcrthe 

usual  course  of  study  in  the  public  school  at 
RoYeredo,  was  soiit  liy  lus  father  to  Verona,  to 
finish  his  education  under  the  Ablmtc  Pandolfi. 
There  he  began  »ol  fa,  and  to  learn  thorough  bass, 
first  under  Abbato  Cubri,  and  Hubscqucutly  under 
Marcola,  and  at  the  same  time  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord,  und<^  Rorsaro ;  these  being  esteemed 
the  tirst  mostert)  at  Verona  at  that  time.  Ferrari 
showed  immediately  a  great  natural  genius  for 
music,  and,  iu  the  course  of  two  years,  sang,  ac- 
companied, and  played  at  sight.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Rovcrcdo,  and  was  taken  into  his 
&th^B  counting  house.  But  music  was  already 
so  much  bis  delight,  that  he  determined  in  his 
own  mind  to  become  a  composer,  and  to  learn  the 
theory  of  every  insbumont  for  that  purpose.  He 
persuaded  his  lather  to  let  him  loom  to  play  on 
the  flute ;  anfiiguing  an  a  reason,  that  being  on  the 
change  of  his  voice,  and  therefore  uuablo  to  sing, 
the  study  of  the  flute  would  prevent  him  forget- 
ting his  singing.  His  father,  who  could  refuse 
him  nothing,  agreed  to  his  request,  and  in  a  few 
months  aftcrwarda  he  placed  widi  fluency  on 
that  instrument.  After  this,  his  &mily  conceiv- 
ing that  he  became  too  much  attached  to  music, 
he  was  sent  to  Mariabcrg,  near  Chur,  in  the  Ger- 
man T}'rol,  with  the  intention  of  being  instructed 
in  the  Gennau  language.  But  the  good  man,  his 
father,  did  not  imagine  that  the  institution  of  the 
convent  and  collt^o  of  Mariaberg  was,  that  the 
thirty-two  monks  Mlonging  to  it  should  be  all 
musicians,  and  could  not  enter  into  it  without 
having  proved  that  they  could  sing  or  play  upon 
some  instrument  at  sight;  that  every  day,  and 
WDutimeB  tvo  or  three  times  a  day,  aacrod  music 


was  performed  iu  the  church  of  the  convent; 
and  that  the  scholars  belonging  to  the  college 
had  the  right  to  receive  instructions  in  any  branch 
of  muHic  they  liked,  by  paying  only  ninety  Tyro- 
lese  florins  (eight  pounds  Btorling)  a  year,  in- 
cluding board  in  a  luxurioua  style,  a  bedroom  to 
each,  washing  and  inBtnietioiis,  and  no  extra 
charge.   Here  Fcmui  perceived  that  he  was  in  a 
situBtiou  agreeable  to  his  wishes.    Ry  oonstoiitly 
hearing  boUi  sacred  and  profane  music  performed, 
and  by  cop^g  a  great  deal  of  it,  he  became  a 
solid  musician  at  an  early  period  of  life.  Ho  pur- 
sued his  other  studies  at  school  just  for  the  sake 
of  not  being  punished  ;  but  music  was  his  forte. 
He  learned  also  to  play  on  the  violin,  hautboy, 
and  double  bass,  iu  a  slight  manner,  of  course, 
but  well  enough  to  bo  able  to  take  his  fliat  part 
with  other  instruments,   llie  celebrated  fiiguist 
Pater  Marianua  Stochcr,  who  was  the  achool- 
mastcr,  gave  him  also  a  great  many  lessons  on  the 
piano-forte  and  in  thorough  bass.    ^Vfter  spend- 
ing two  years  at  Mariaberg,  Ferrari  returned  again 
to  his  fothcr's  counting  house,  where  he  attended 
for  three  years,  but  more  from  obedience  than  ui- 
dination.    His  bthcr  then  died,  and  being  ill 
treated  by  his  partners,  he  detcnnined,  without 
further  delay,  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  composer. 
Prince  Weucoslas  Ochteusttun,  who  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  took  young  Fcmui  with  him. 
From  thence  he  repaired  to  Naples,  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  lessons  in  counterpoint  from 
Paisicllo ;  but  that  great  dramatic  composer,  hav- 
ing no  time  to  spare,  reoommcnded  him  to  LntiUa, 
an  able  contrapuntist,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  and  a  half.    At  the  same  time, 
however,  Paisicllo  gave  him  advice,  and,  as  a 
&icnd,  iiLttructcd  him  almost  daily  in  theatrical 
composition.  At  that  pmod,  M.  Campao,  maitrt- 
tlhdtel  to  the  Queen  of  France,  offered  to  toko 
him  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  from  thence  to 
Paris,  which  proposition  was  accepted.   M.  Cam- 
pan  introduced  him  to  his  wife,  jtrtmi^re  femmt 
de  cJuimiire  to  the  queen,  and  Madame  Campan 
introduced  him  to  her  majesty,  whom  he  had  the 
honor  to  accompany  on  the  piano  for  several  hours. 
Her  majesty  approved  hu  manner  of  accom- 
panying, and  also  admired  some  Itfdian  noaumi 
of  his  composition  which  he  sang  to  her.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  queen  sent  Madame  Campan 
to  inform  Ferrari,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  ap- 
point him  her  singing  master,  should  the  pubUo 
ofiturs  take  a  good  turn ;  but  the  revolution  came 
rapidly  on,  and  every  thing  was  overthrown, 
^vlien  the  Thidire  Fet/tieau  was  built  iu  Paris  for 
the  IteUan  opera,  Ferrari  was  appointed  con- 
ductor, when  he  composed  several  pieces  of  mu- 
sic, which  were  received  with  great  applaunc.  In 
the  year  1701,  having  witnessed  the  horrors  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  emigmted  to  BruHf«ls 
and  Spa,  where  ho  gave  couccarts.   He  also  com- 
posed there,  and  performed  a  concerto  and  sev- 
eral sonatas,  which  were  fevorably  received.  He 
was,  however,  never  a  very  groat  player,  but  his 
feelings,  taste,  and  comp<»itioiis  made  him  ap- 
pear greater  in  that  respect  than  ho  really  was. 
In  the  same  year,  he  set  the  opera  <'  Lei  Evine- 
mau  imprivm,"  iia  the  Thiitre  Montaiuier,  which 
was  very  much  admired,  although  it  had  been 
composed  before  by  Grotry.   The  Ikvorite  duet 
of  "  HerciUtir  d  Moiuieur  la  Fimtr  "  was  raptur- 
ously encored;  also,  after  the  opera  was  over, 
Ferrari  was  called  out.   During  the  Soar  yean 
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he  TOiKuiied  in  Paris,  ho  composed  and  published 
several  Italian  noUunti,  duets,  modem  canons  for 
three  Tttices,  some  sets  of  romances,  the  fitvorite 
of  vhich  are  "  TAionie,  pour  aimer  fai  recu  la 
vie,"  "  A  Combre  (fim  myrtlie  jieuri,"  "  Qttand 
tamour  naquit  h  Ci/iht-re,"  Sec,  several  ects  of  sona- 
tas for  the  piano-lbrte,  and  for  the  piano-forte 
and  violin,  or  flute,  &c.,  &c.  Ferrari  was  next 
engaged  as  a  comjvoaer  to  the  Theatre  Montansicr, 
with  three  hundred  Ionia  d'or  a  year;  but,  tear- 
ing that  the  public  affairs  -would  become  worse 
and  worse,  ho  emigrated  to  Brunsels.  and  in  the 
year  1792  to  London,  highly  recommended  to 
some  of  the  first  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's 
families,  as  woU  as  to  several  foreign  ambassa- 
dor«,  by  whom  he  was  constantly  well  received 
and  cmploved  for  musical  tuition,  particuhu'ly  in 
Binging.  Mis  fix-jt  compontion  in  Iiondon  was 
performed  at  Salomon's  conc^ts,  and  was  a  reci- 
tative and  rondo,  "  Se  mi  tormenti  amore,"  sung 
■with  great  success  by  Simoni.  In  the  course  of 
thirty-one  years'  nwidcucc  in  Ixmdon,  he  com- 
posed a  great  many  piece;*  for  public  concerts,  and 
for  the  Opera  liousc,  sotne  of  which  ore,  "  lo  son 
eapriecioieUo,"  "tiupiro  a  ni  wrffogno,"  ".Befti 
Eim  tMaadonate,"  "  Quando  wrri  la  aopra," 
"  Qu'  Zimira  chc  adorai,"  "  Per  pieta  ben  mio  per- 
dona,"  "  Le  belle  mie  speranze"  "  Soh  amor," 
"  Tomaie  al  prata,"  "  e  come  tiobik,"  "  Vedete 
Vedete,"  "  tienii  dird  coii,"  "  Scena  di  Peirarca," 
"Sento  nel  core,"  "  Un  bach  tenero."  He  (dso 
composed  four  Italian  oiwros,  two  of  which  be- 
eamc  favorites,  "  /  dai  Soizxri,"  and  L'Broi- 
na  di  RaaS ; "  two  ballets,  "  liorea  e  Zp^ro,"  and 
"  La  Datna  di  Sjtirito ; "  a  great  deal  of  music  di 
camera,  such  as  seta  of  Italian  and  English  can- 
zonets, duets  canone  for  three  voices,  sets  of  sona- 
ta-'i  for  the  pinno-forte,  sometimes  with  an  accom- 
paniment lor  the  vioUn,  violoncello,  flute,  &c. ;  a 
great  many  duets  and  divertimentos  for  tho  harp 
and  piano-forte,  the  first  of  which  (Op.  13)  has  been 
deemed  quite  a  model  for  a  duot  for  those  instru- 
ments. In  the  year  1804,  he  married  Miss  Henry, 
a  celebrated  pianist,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  In  the  year  1809,  ho  was  afflicted  with 
a  complaint  in  his  eyes,  and  was  blind  for  nearly 
three  years.  At  this  period  he  used  to  dictate  his 
compositions  to  his  fnends ;  but  at  length  he  recov- 
ered well  enough  to  bo  able  to  write  for  himself, 
with  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass,  and  to  re- 
sume his  instructionii.  Perrari's  la^it  compositions 
are  without  doubt  the  best ;  for,  without  chan- 
ging other  hifl  school  or  style,  ho  has  followed  the 
modem  taste  with  effect.  At)  a  part  of  his  latter 
compositions,  we  shall  mention  *'  L'Addio,"  " 
dio  di  Muaica  teorica  e  pratica."  ^Vc  do  not 
know  why  Ferrari  left  London  for  Edinburgh ; 
but  he  was  well  received  there ;  his  corapositlnns 
and  singing  were  admired  in  many  private  con- 
certs, and  hu  instructions  were  eagerly  soi^ht 
after  in  the  first  families  and  schools  of  that  me- 
tropolis. 

FERRARI,  MADAME  "\7CT0IRE,  ^vife  of 
tho  preceding,  and  daughter  of  Monsieur  Henri, 
a  celebrated  dancing  master,  was  bom  in  1785. 
From  the  ago  of  seven  years,  she  studied  music 
under  Kremu^er,  and  acquired  such  proficiency  on 
tho  piano,  that  at  nine  yoar-j  old  she  was  intro- 
duced to  Haydn,  and  pcrfomied  before  him.  Be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  she  played  in  public  at 
Raimondi'fl  concerts,  before  his  majesty,  who  ex- 
presAcd  his  appzobaUon  of  her  talent. 


FEKRAIU,  CARLO.  A  celebrated  violoncid. 
list  and  composor  for  his  instniiuent.  Ih*.  Bur- 
ney  heard  him  at  Farma  in  1770,  and  Bpcalu 
highly  of  his  talents.  Ue  pablishedoxsolu&t 
the  Tioloncello  at  Paris. 

FERRARI,  DOMINICO,  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  violin  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  pub- 
lished at  London  and  Paris  some  violin  muoc, 
which  was  much  esteemed.  He  died  on  a  pas- 
sage ficom  Paris  to  London  in  1780. 

FES.   (G.)  F  flat. 

FESCA,  FRIEDRICH  ERNST,  concert  mas- 
ter to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  virtuoso  on  the 
violin,  and  composer  in  all  styles,  was  bom  in 
Magdeburg,  in  1789,  of  musical  parents.  In  1805 
he  became  a  member  of  the  theatre  and  concert 
orchestra  in  LoixMic,  from  which  place  he  was 
tempted  hv  a  better  offn-,  the  next  yoar,  flx>m  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg.  But  even  here  his  restless 
spirit  sought  a  higher  sphere,  which  ho  found,  in 
the  spring  of  1808,  as  solo  violinist  in  the  new 
chapel  and  opera  at  Casscl,  where,  through  the 
influence  of  Iteichardt,  a  brilliant  array  of  talent 
was  assembled  and  well  paid.  Her^  until  1813, 
Fesca  passed  his  happiest  days,  notwithstanding 
repeated  >-i»itations  of  sickness.  Here  ho  came 
foiward  publicly,  and  with  honor,  as  a  composer. 
Hero  he  wrote  his  first  seven  violin  quartets  and 
his  first  two  symphonies.  In  1814,  alter  the 
dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  he 
went  for  a  few  months  to  Vienna,  to  visLt  a  broth- 
er. Already  had  his  feeble  heidth  eomiieUed  him 
to  renounce  concert  ikying,  so  that  in  Vienna  he 
only  performed  his  quartets  in  private  circles, 
where  they  found  acceptance,  and  his  playing 
was  warmly  admired.  In  1815  he  became  concert 
ma.'ttcr  in  the  cbapol  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 
Here,  for  eleven  years,  he  gave  bunsclf  chiefly  to 
composition,  ovidently  inclining  more  and  more 
to  the  church  stylo.  In  his  psauns,  his  chtldliko, 
pious  spirit  expres:ics  itself  with  clcamcsB  and 
beauty  ;  and  they  reveal  a  lofly  inspiration  and  an 
inwardness  which  he  hardly  reaches  in  his  otlicr 
works.  He  wrote  these  psalms  in  certain  bigniti- 
cant  periods  of  his  life;  for  instance,  tho  13th 
psalm,  when  he  lay  in  a  state  of  hopelessness 
Irom  long  and  painful  sickness ;  and  the  103d 
pBoIm  in  gratitude  for  his  recovery  from  repeated 
attacks  of  bleeding,  which  brought  him  near  to 
death  in  the  spring  of  1821.  From  this  fdckncits 
he  never  quite  recovered :  declining  various  offers 
of  better  situations,  ho  saw  his  strength  waste 
away,  while  other  bitter  oxpcriencos  made  him 
shy  of  other  men,  and  drew  him  into  solitude- 
Only  a  few  friends  come  near  liim  to  revive  his 
drooping  spirits  for  an  hour  occasionally.  Yet  in 
art  his  soul  continued  free  and  active ;  indeed,  his 
latest  works,  comixurcd  with  his  earlier,  show 
more  checrfidness,  if  not  oven  humor,  llie  use 
of  the  springs  at  Ems,  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
appeared  to  benefit  him,  and  so  revived  his  ener- 
gies that  he  wrote  an  overture  for  the  orchostra, 
and  his  last  quartet  with  flute.  But  this  was 
only  the  last  flickering  up  of  the  dying  flame ; 
in  January  182<>,  he  took  to  his  bed  again,  wMch 
he  never  lett ;  he  longed  to  die,  and  on  the  21th 
of  May,  1826,  his  longing  was  fulfiltod.  His  de- 
parture was  tmnquil.  "  1  sec  nothing  more !"  were 
hL)  lost  words.  Then  he  had  himxelf  seated  up- 
right, snnunoned  up  his  last  cnergica,  raised  his 
folded  hands  in  prayer,  and  expired  without 
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one  momontuy  spasm  of  denth  being  visible  upon 
his  cotmtenaiicc.  His  head,  always  beautUuJ, 
now  tnanifeitcda  transfigurtitiou  which  astonished 
the  bj^ndera.  He  was  scorcoly-  thirty-aeveii 
joais  old.  llochlits,  his  bio|^phcr,  thus  spcaka  of 
him  as  a  cojnposor  :  "  He  belong  amoug  those 
composers  of  out  day  who  moke  less  noise  than 
they  Hud  sympathy ;  who  arc  less  imposing  aud 
transporting  than  they  aro  apt  to  excite  our  rc- 
spect  and  good  feeling;  who  are  less  praised  than 
enjoyed."  To  pnis^  as  an  artist,  he  was  fay  no 
means  indiffbrcnt,  but  it  never  Ted  him  to  sacrifice 
hia  eonvictiona  of  what  he  thought  was  right  and 
beautiful  in  composing.  His  was  a  pure,  disin- 
terested striving  to  that  end;  if  he  ever  failed,  it 
was  &om  mistaken  judgment  or  from  sidtncss. 
His  worits,  about  the  merit  of  which  the  world  is 
divided  in  opinion,  arc  quite  numerous.  For  the 
church  he  wrote  a  "Pater  \o»ler,"  for  four  solo 
ToicoB,  with  chorus,  and  aoveral  psalms  ;  for  the 
theatre,  the  operas  "Gttiiemire"  (1819,  much 
admired)  and  "  Omar  arid  Letia,"  (romantic),  in 
1823 ;  and  for  the  chamber  and  the  concert 
room,  twenty  quartets,  (for  string  and  wind 
instruments,)  five  quintets,  (ditto,)  three  grand 
symphonies,  four  overtures,  four  pot-pourris  for 
violiu,  one  rondo  for  French  horn ;  aud  a  great 
many  songs  and  ballads  of  various  characters ; 
among  which  his  Op.  17,  consisting  of  four  four- 
part  songs,  his  four-part  song  'Mn  die  heilit/e 
Cadlia,"  and  bis  Op.  33,  (aria,  Jo,  dea  Wietkr- 
tehima  Freude,  for  soprano  and  organ  or  piano,) 
ate  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Some  of  his 
■ongahavobmnTopuuished  to  English  words,  iu 
thin  country. 

FESCEXNINE  VERSES.  So  called  from  the 
town  of  Fescennia,  in  Etruria,  where  thoy  were 
first  used.  They  were  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
between  two  persona,  who  satirize  and  ridicule 
each  other's  tailings  and  vices;  also  a  sort  of 
dramatic  poem,  perhaps  extemporaneous.  Fm- 
cennina  was  the  name  given  to  the  first  nuptial 
wmgs.  Thin  species  of  \yr'\c  poetry,  which  was 
afterwards  improved  into  the  opithalamium, 
thougf],  in  its  early  state,  not  quite  so  chodto  sm 
modem  deUcacy  would  exact,  was  long  sanctioned 
by  the  customs  of  ancient  times.  The  young 
ItomaiLi  wing  Kescenuine  verses,  particularly  at  the 
hnrvcsit  I'edtivabt,  accompnnyiiig  them  with  mimic 
motiouit.  The  Emperor  Augustus  prohibited 
them,  as  tending  to  corrupt  the  x>ublic  morals. 

FESTA,  COXSTANTIUS.  The  compositions 
of  thiK  luanter  arc  generally  considered  to  be  ex- 
cellent. One  of  his  motets  is  to  be  lound  in  the 
foorth  book  of  Motetti  deUa  Conrna,  printed  so 
cwiy  as  the  year  ldl9.  In  the  thinl  book  of 
Ariuidclt'snudrigiilM,  published  at  Venice  u)  li>41, 
there  are  seven  of  Fertn's  corai)o:4itions.  "  In 
the«,"  says  Dr.Bumey,"  more  rhythm,  grace,  and 
lacility  appear  than  in  any  {iroductinu  of  his  con- 
temporaries that  I  have  seen.  Indeed,  he  Ncems 
to  have  been  the  most  able  contrapuntist  of  Italy 
during  this  early  period,  and,  if  Palestrina  and 
Coustantius  Porta  be  excepted,  of  any  period 
anterior  to  the  time  of  CarissimL  I  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  scoring  his  whole  first  book 
of  three-part  madrigaL>,  from  the  Hccond  ctlltion, 
printed  at  Venioo  in  lou9  ;  for  I  was  astonished 
as  well  as  deliglited  to  find  the  composition  so 
much  more  clear,  rcgnlar,  phraacd,  and  uncm- 
barraaaod,  than  I  expected." 


FESTA,  LUIGI,  a  celebrated  Italian  violinist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument  resided  at  Xaplea 
about  the  year  1805. 

FESTING,  MICHAEL  CHRISTIAN.  ACer- 
man  violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
resident  in  London  m  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century.  Uo  was  a  pupil  of  Gcminiani.  His 
soloa  for  the  violin  are  well  corapohcd,  but  Uttlo 
known,  having  been  originally  sold  only  by 
private  Bubscription.  To  Fosting  appertains  the 
principal  merit  in  establi;;hing  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  decayed  musicians  and  their  lamiliea. 
11^  society  took  its  rise  in  the  j-ear  1738,  from 
the  following  occurrence :  Fcstuig,  then  resident 
in  Loudon,  being  one  day  seated  at  the  wuiduw 
of  iha  Orange  Coffee  House,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Haymarkct,  ob&ervod  a  very  intolligcnt-looking 
boy  driving  an  ass  and  selling  brickdust.  He  was 
in  rags,  and  on  inquiry  was  found  to  be  the  son 
of  an  unfortunate  musician.  Struck  with  grief 
and  mortification  that  the  object  before  ^im 
should  bo  the  child  of  a  brother  professor,  Fosting 
determined  to  attempt  Bomething  for  the  child's 
support,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Morrice  Green, 
lliese  worthy  men  soon  after  established  a  Auid 
towards  the  support  of  decayed  musicians  aud 
their  fit™  i  jiffs, 

FtTIS,  FRANgOIS  JOSEPH,  the  learned 
musical  theorist,  critic,  and  joumaliHt,  known  also 
as  an  industrious  composer,  was  boni  at  Mons,  in 
Belgium,  in  I7S1.  He  manifested  a  passion  and 
talent  for  music  at  a  very  early  ago,  and  had  his 
first  instruction  from  his  &ther,  who  was  organist 
at  the  onthodrol  and  conductor  of  the  concerts  in 
that  city.  He  entered  the  Conservatory  et  Paris 
in  the  year  1800,  where  ho  became  the  pupil  of 
Key,  in  harmony.  In  1804  he  studied  under  Al- 
brcchtsberger  in  Vienna.  He  tried  his  fortune 
in  many  branches  of  muRicai  composition,  not 
excepting  symphonies  and  the  larger  forms  of 
church  music ;  but  his  true  vocation  more  and 
more  devdopcd  itself  in  the  sphere  of  musical 
learning  and  criticism.  Ho  published  first,  in 
1823,  hb  "  Trait&  ittnxentaire  tf  Ilarinonie  et  Ac- 
omjtnyiifmeitt  "  { Elementary  Treatise  on  Harmony 
and  Accompaniment) ;  afterwards,  in  1824,  a  val- 
uable treatise  on  counterpoint  and  fttguc,  "  TraUA 
Hit  CaHiUrepoint  ettlela  ^'wpw, "which  was  adopted 
the  ba.'.is  of  instruction  at  the  ConKCr^'atory. 
His  next  work  was  a  memoir  on  the  question, 
"  Wliiit  was  the  merit  of  the  Flemish  musicians 
in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  ceu- 
turlc.t  r "  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  tlic  Netherlands.  In  1829  he  pub- 
lished liis  "  Traiii  dc  t Acoompagnement  de  la  Parti- 
tion "  (Treatise  on  the  Accompaniment  of  8  Score), 
and  in  1830  his  popular  little  work,  which  has 
been  trauHlated  into  English  and  German,  "  La 
Mwfiqtte  misc  a  la  I'ort^.e  (ic  tout  fe  Monde,"  (Music 
made  plain  to  all  the  World.)  In  1827,  Ffctis  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  very  valuable  mu^ 
sical  journal,  " La  Recue  Muticale"  which  )ie 
continued  without  interruption  till  November, 
1835,  nearly  nine  years.  Of  the  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  task  wo  may  form  some  idea 
from  his  own  description  of  it  in  his  "  Bio- 
'jraphie  VnitcraeUe."  "With  the  exception  of  ton 
or  twelve  article:^,  F6tis  edited  the  first  five 
years  alone,  making  an  amount  of  matter  equal 
to  about  eight  thotuand  octavo  pogci.  During 
the  first  three  years  he  gave  c^'cry  M-cck  twouty- 
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four  p^os  of  small,  dofio  typo,  and  in  tlio  foorth 

year,  tlWrty-two  nogca  of  a  latter  size.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  nact  to  be  present  at  all  rcpro- 
Beutations  of  new  operas  or  revivak  of  old  ones, 
at  the  Mbuts  of  cungers,  at  all  kinds  of  con- 
certs ;  to  visit  the  schools  of  music ;  inquire  intn 
nov  sytstems  of  teaching ;  viiiit  tho  workshopa  of 
musical  instrument  makem,  to  render  account  of 
now  invcntiona  or  improTCmcnts ;  analyze  what 
appeared  mofrt  important  in  the  new  munic ;  read 
what  was  published,  in  France  or  foreign  cquu- 
tries,  upon  tho  theory,  didactics,  or  history  of 
music;  take  cognizance  of  the  joumaL;  relating 
to  this  art,  puhlLUed  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and 
in  England ;  and  even  consult  a  great  many  sci- 
ontilic  reviews,  for  facts  u<^lected  in  these  jour- 
nals; and  Anally  kcej>  up  an  active  correspond- 
ence ;  and  all  this  without  neglecting  his  duties 
as  professor  of  composition  in  the  Conservatory, 
or  interrupting  other  serious  labors."  At  the 
same  timo  M.  Futis  edited  the  musical  <■  FeuiUeton," 
in  the  newspaper  "  Le  Temp$ ; "  and  he  says  that 
Bcvcral  timcB  ho  has  written  three  articles  upon  a 
new  opera  on  the  some  day,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  twenty-five  octavo  pages,  namely,  one  for  his 
own  "  lievue,"  one  for  tho  "  Temps,"  and  one  for 
the  "  Naiiotial ; "  each  article  considered  the  opera 
under  a  different  poutt  of  view,  and  all  three  ap- 
peared the  day  but  one  after  the  performance. 
Fctia  commenced  the  collection  of  matociolB  for 
his  great  biographical  dictionary  of  mnsicians  as 
early  as  1806.  Tho  first  volume  appeared  in 
1837,  (RnuselB:  McUno,  Cans,  &  Co.,)  and  tho 
continuation  in  1844,  (Maycnco :  Schott  &  Sons.) 
It  is  tlie  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, filling  eight  largo  octavo  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  **  Biityraphia  Vniceraelle  des  MmUicna, 
ft  BiNior/raphie  Oiniraie  dela  Miaiqve,"  (Univer- 
sal Biography  of  Musicians,  and  General  Bibli- 
ography of  Music.)  It  is  a  work  invaluable  for 
reference,  though  tho  Germans  complain,  doubt- 
less with  some  justice,  of  the  partiality  displayed 
in  this  and  other  writings  of  Fctis.  In  the  year 
1833,  Fotis  vta  appointed  director  of  the  newly- 
established  Belgium  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
wliich  position  he  still  hold.?.  Ilis  musical  jour- 
nal has  also  becu  revived  for  some  years  past, 
under  the  title  of  "  Repue  et  Gazette  Muaicalc,"  at 
Faria,  and  principally  edited  by  himself  and  his 
eon.  He  has  also  continued  to  oomjmse  music,  to 
write  Olid  publish  books  and  treatises,  theoretic, 
critical,  philosophical,  and  didactic,  and  to  give 
historical  concerts  and  lectures  upon  music.  For 
a  fuller  catalogue  of  his  works,  see  article  Fdlu 
in  his  "  llioff.  Uuicersel." 

FF,  PRIXCIPALMENTE.il  BASSO.  Very 
loud,  especially  the  ba»i.  It  is  also  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  fortinimo.    FFF  is  stUl  louder. 

FEVUT,  or  FEUM,  ANTOINE,  a  native  of 
OrleaiiH,  is  mentioned  by  Gloreanus  with  great 
encomiums,  as  a  successful  emulator  of  Josquin 
de  Prez,  and  a  youth  whose  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence wore  equal  to  his  genius.  'ITiere  are  three 
of  his  masses,  in  tho  collection  of  masses  and 
motets  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  all  of 
wluch  are  said  to  be  cxecllenti  but  particularly 
the  one  entitled  **Sancta  Trinitatia." 

FLA-BCO.  (I.)  The  technical  terra  for  a  fail- 
ure, a  complete  break  dowtt,  in  a  musical  perform- 
ance.  Thus  tho  Italiana,  and  in  imitation  of 


them  the  habitui*  of  operas  and  con(%rts,  Bay  of 
a  singer,  she  made  njbum  of  such  a  piece.  Per- 
haps derived  fromjftiwo,  a  round-bottomed  Jtask, 
which  cannot  stand  up, 

F3ICK,  ANTON,  a  performer  on  the  trumpet 
at  Prague.  Ho  composed  some  masses  previous 
to  the  year  1796. 

FIDDLE.  This  instroment  is  mentioned  in 
the  legendary  "  Life  of  St.  Christopher,"  written 
about  the  year  1200. 

*  Chriitiirre  hjiri  Ki-ved  longt  i 
The  fcynfe  kmd  ummjtc  atJUMeU  uid  «f  tongt." 

The  fiddle  is  a  well-known  stringed  instra- 
mcnt,  invented  before  the  twelfth  centuryi  and  in 
old  English  called  JilAele,  a  name  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  derived  Irom  the  Latin 
word  fitUeuiot  a  little  luto  or  guitar.   See  Ytoux. 

FIDDLER  Ona  wlmptiietlMi,  orproftuH  topnfiwiniip<Mi,dM 
flddltr.  or  vbdin. 

FIUULESTICK.  A  utniA  Mcdkd  bacmnn  ami  lo  pcrfbnn. 
Ids  on  the  tiddlB.  SmAkco. 

FIDIdNAL.    An  epithet  common  to  all 

stringed  instruments. 

FIELD.JOHN.  A  native  of  Bath,  and  celebrat- 
ed piano-forte  pupil  of  ClementL  Hs  aocompa- 
iu<»  his  master,  in  the  vear  1 802.  to  Paris,  whore  he 
delighted  every  one  who  heard  him,  playing  some 
of  the  great  fu^cs  of  Sebastian  Bach  with  such 
precision  and  inimitable  tasto  as  to  call  forth 
from  his  Poriiiiau  audicnco  the  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
where  Clcmenti  intended  to  place  him  under  the 
instruction  of  Albrechtsbergiv,  and  to  this  FieU 
seemed  at  first  to  assent  with  pleasure ;  but  when 
the  time  arrived  for  Clemcnti  to  leave  him,  and 
set  out  for  Eusaia,  poor  Kcld  expressed  so  much 
regret  at  parting  from  his  master,  and  so  strong  a 
desire  to  accompany  him,  that  Clementi  took  him 
on  to  Petersburg,  in  which  city  he  left  him  with 
proper  introductions.  The  following  summer 
Clcmenti  revisited  Potta-sburg,  and  found  Field 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  highest  reputation, 
which  he  has  ever  since  mEiintainod  in  that  capital, 
where  ho  continued  to  reside  till  1833,  when  he 
reriftited  London  and  Paris,  and  mode  tho  tour 
of  France  and  Italy,  with  great  applause.  Sick- 
ness detained  him  in  Italy  until  1835,  when  ho 
again  returned  to  liussin.  Ho  died  January  1 1, 
1837.  Field  has  published  many  concertos  of 
considerable  merit,  and  much  other  music  for  the 
pimio-fortc.  Among  his  works  are  the  following : 
Piano-forte :  "  First  Conterto  in  E  flat."  "  Sec- 
ond Concerto  in  A  flat."  "Third  Concerto  in 
E  flat."  "Fourth  Concerto  in  E  flat."  "Fifth 
Concerto,  or L'Incendio par rOrage, in  C."  "First 
Divcrtiscment,  with  Accompaniment  of  two  Vio- 
lins, Flute,  and  Bass,"  Bonn.  "Second  Diver- 
tisemcnt,  with  Accompaniment  of  two  Violins, 
Flute,  and  Bass,"  Moscow.  "  Quintcrt  for  Piano, 
two  Violins,  Flute,  and  Violoncello."  "  Itondo, 
with  Accompaniment  of  two  Violins,  Tenor,  and 
Bass."  "Grand  Waltz,"  London.  ••Varia- 
tiona  to  a  Rus^tm  Air,"  Ldpaic.  "  Fontaisie 
and  Variation  to  the  Air  Ma  Zotube,"  Bonn. 
"  Fantaisie  to  an  Andante  by  Martini,"  (Op.  ZS) 
"  Fantaisie  upon  Guarda  mi  un  poco  dal  capo  al 
piede."  "New  Fantaisie,  upon  the  Polonoise 
Ah,  quel  dommngc,"  (Leipsic.)  '*  Throe  Soua- 
tfki,"  (Oj>.  1,)   Leipsic.   "Hondo  EcosBoise^" 
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(ad  libO  "  Rondoa  from  his  Concertos."  "  Sonn-  ' 
ta."  "Three  Romances,"  (od  lib.)  "Air  du 
l»n  Roi  Henry  IV.,  with  Variations."  "Exer- 
cise in  all  the  major  and  minor  Keys,"  Loipaic. 
"Three  NoctumoB."  "  Fourth  Noctumo  in  A." 
**  Fifth  Xoctumo  in  £  flat."  "  ^xth  Xoctumo  iii 
F."  "  Seventh  Noctumo  in  C."  "  Eighth  Noc- 
tumo in  G."  "  Rondo,  No.  1."  "  Hondo,  No. 
2."  "  Rondo,  No.  3."  "  Rondo,  No.  4."  "  Sona- 
ta in  B."  "Grand  Waltz,  in  A."  "Favorite 
Polonoise,  in  form  of  a  Rondo,  in  E  flat." '  "  Fa- 
vorite Rondo  in  A,"  dedicated  to  the  Countona 
d'Ch-loff.  Also  some  Noetumoa,  considered  his 
best  works. 

FIENTJ8,  JOANNES.  A  composer  of  madri- 
gals, published  in  the  Netherlands,  between  the 
yean  1669  and  IfiSO.  He  died  at  Dordzocht  in 
1585. 

FIESCO,  GIULIO-  A  madrigal  composer 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was  bom  at  Fenam,  and  hia  works  were  all  pub- 
lished nt  Vraiice. 

FIFE,  or  FIFFARO.  A  shrill  wind  instru- 
ment of  the  martial  kind,  consiBtinc  of  a  short, 
narrow  tube,  with  holes  dispoaod  aloiig  the  ude 
for  the  regulation  of  its  tones.  It  is  blown  at 
tiic  side,  like  the  common  flute.  Hie  flrst  thing 
to  be  learned  on  this  instrument  is  the  blowing 
or  tilling  it  aufflcicntly  to  sound  the  notes  clear 
and  distinct.  Obaerve.  therefore,  the  hps  must 
be  close  except  just  in  the  middle,  to  give  passage 
to  the  wind,  and  Ukowise  contEacted  BOLOoth  and 
eren. 

Then,  resting  the  fife  just  under  the  opening 
of  the  lips,  place  the  mouth-hole  of  the  iifc  op- 
posite this  opening,  and  blow  aslant  into  the 
hole,  turning  the  fife  outward  or  inward  till 
you  can  moke  it  sound.  It  is  not  the  great 
quantity  of  wind  that  is  wanted  to  make  the 
flTe  sound,  but  the  manner  of  disposing  of  it, 
letting  it  come  out  quick  and  in  as  small  a  quan- 
tity as  is  necessary,  according  to  the  shrillness 
of  the  tones  you  want  to  produce;  the  lower  the 
notes  are,  the  more  gently  you  must  blow,  and 
the  high^  they  ore,  the  stronger. 

When  you  can  thus  fill  Om  Ste,  put  down 
the  three  first  fingers  of  your  left  hand  upon  the 
three  holes  nearest  the  mouth  hole,  and  the 
throe  first  fingers  of  youi  right  hand  upon  the 
other  three  holes,  placing  your  thumbs  on  the 
opposite  side  between  each  of  the  two  first  fin- 
gers, taking  care  to  stop  the  holes  fimb  and 
doso;  then  blow  gentiy,  and  you  will  sound  the 
note  D.  To  sound  E,  take  off  the  third  finger 
of  your  right  hand.  To  sound  F^,  put  down 
the  third  finger  of  your  right  hand,  and  take  off 
the  second  finger.  To  sound  G,  take  off  the 
second  and  third  fingers  of  the  right  hand ;  and 
BO  on  for  the  other  notes,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
Bcale  below. 

There  are  several  kinda  of  fifes,  that  is,  keyed 
on  different  letters.  1'hoso  in  use  are  from  a 
foot  to  sixteen  inches  in  length.  The  longest 
arc  B  fifes ;  but  those  keyed  on  C  arc  the  most 
common. 

ITie  fife  is  a  very  simple  inatmrnent,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  it  affords  a  degree 
of  pleasure  in  playing  flowing  and  lively  melo- 
dies. The  fbUowing  directions  for  Bolecting  and 
BBing  the  instrument  will  bo  found  of  value :  — 


Picking  out  a  Fife.  —  One  with  the  mouth-hole 
slightly  oval,  and  not  too  large,  is  gmerally 
filled  the  easiest. 

Black  ebony  fifes,  or  such  as  ore  made  from 
heavy  wood,  with  a  smooth  bore,  usually  pro- 
duce tones  of  the  best  quality.  A  fife  made 
frotn  lead  or  gold,  would  probably  be  the  most 
powerful.  One  with  a  joint  in  it  is  not  the 
better  for  playing  on  that  account. 

Holding  aiul  blowing,  —  Hold  it  in  tho  left 
hand;  lay  it  quite  down  between  the  thumb  and 
fore  finger,  tho  fingers  tightly  placed  on  the  holes. 
Put  underneath  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand. 
The  fingers  the  same  as  for  the  left. 

It  will  be  easily  iilled,  by  directing  into  it 
a  small,  smooth  current  of  air,  from  the  mouth, 
in  a  slightly  oblique  direction,  which  will  set 
the  coliunn  of  air  in  the  fife  in  vibration,  and 
a  shrill  sound  will  be  produced.  But  little  wind 
is  required  to  fill  this  inetrumoit.  Very  much 
depends  upon  tho  skUI  of  the  performer  in 
adjusting  his  lips  so  that  none  shall  be  spilled. 
The  learner  should  not  blow  as  though  he  were 
kindling  a  fire.  It  will  be  better  understood  if 
we  say  tho  wind  should  bo  Khiatkd  into  tho 
fife.  Every  one,  in  beginning,  blows  five  times 
08  much  as  is  necessary.  Noting  like  a  buzzing 
should  be  suffered,  which  results  from  the  blow- 
ing more  wind  over  tho  hole  than  is  forced 
into  it 

The  same  sound  is  made  sharp  by  rolling  tho 
flfe  out ;  flattened  by  rolling  it  in.  The  learner 
often  supposes  that  he  does  not  blow  properly, 
whm  the  difficulty  results  from  not  comideteur 
covering  the  holes.  Sounds  in  the  second  scale 
are  produced  by  blowing  a  little  harder;  in 
the  third  by  blowing  with  a  little  more  ibrc^ 
and  by  a  different  fingering,  as  may  be  seen  in 
tho  gamut  for  the  sctues. 

Let  the  scale  be  learned  before  attempting  to 
play  B  mdody. 
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These  six  dots  represent  the  six  holes  on  the 
fift;  the  black  dots  are  the  htdcs  stopped ;  and 
the  snudl  drcles  represent  the  fingers  off.  When 
you  can  play  the  first  eight  notes,  (or  octave,) 
then  try  to  play  the  next,  to  perform  which, 
you  must  draw  your  lips  tighter,  and  let  the 
wind  come  out  finer  and  stronger ;  when  you 
have  learned  that,  then  try  at  ^e  rcmundcr,  still 
forcing  the  wind  out  stronger ;  and  then  practise 
the  whole  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and 
back  agun,  until  you  have  learned  evmry  note 
perfectly,  and  can  play  every  note  in  the  gamut 
without  stopping. 

FTTEB.   A  ptrformer  on  the  flfr. 

riFrARO    (D  Fife.  BoDM  M  Firrasa. 
fUKE.  (FJ  ASb. 

FIFTEENTH.   An  intorral  consisting  of  two 
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octaves ;  also  the  appellation  given  to  a  certain 
stop  ia  the  organ. 

FIFTH.  A  distance  compnamj;  four  diatonic 
intervals :  that  is,  three  tones  and  a  half.  The 
fifth  ia  the  second  of  the  fODsonancefl  in  the 
order  of  their  generation.  Consecutive  tiiths  are 
not  allowable  in  hannonyi  because  they  do  not 
moduce  a  good  eflect,  and  aze  ofTcnaiTO  to  the  car. 
The  reason  of  this  i.",  they  have  the  effect  of  two 
Bucccrtsive  keys,  without  the  necessary  modula- 
tion, or  councctiiiif  link  between  them  ;  and  it  Ls 
painful  to  the  car  to  leave  the  key  in  which  we 
ore  playing  or  Biii<;ing,  without  projicr  prepara- 
tion, if  consecutive  tilths  are  played,  wo  have 
exactly  the  same  mclmly,  at  the  same  time,  in 
fifths, 'in  two  diffiMent  keys,  the  one  destro>-ing 
the  dfect  of  the  othf^";  bo  Uiat  the  pleasing  effect 
of  each  is  lost.  There  is  no  more  real  dilhculty 
or  impropriety  in  filths  or  octavos,  "  perfect  coii- 
cord-s,"  as  they  are  called,  as  such,  BUCLCoding 
each  other  in  similar  motion,  than  there  is  in  any 
other  succession  of  chords ;  and  it  ia  only  where, 
so  buccccdiiig,  they  become  a  part  of  another 
scale  in  a  new  and  distant  key,  that  any  difficulty 
in  felt,  and  they  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  when  no 
such  change  is  the  result,  they  may  be,  and  are, 
as  freely  used  as  any  other  flucce^aion  of  chorda, 
whether  perfect  or  imperfect ;  and  a  single  rule, 
capable  of  universal  application,  a  rule  always 
sure,  true  in  all  cases,  and  which  never  need  to 
bo  departed  from,  varied,  or  excepted  to,  this 
simple  rule,  —  that  in  a  progression  of  chords, 
whether  classed  as  discords  or  concords,  perfect 
or  imperfect,  an  abrupt  change  to  a  new  and  dis- 
tant key,  without  modulation  or  preparation,  is  to 
he  avoided  —  u-ill  include  all  that  need  be  aaid, 
and  may  supersede  all  the  Tarioua  l\nd  contra- 
dictory rules  which  hare  been  made  upon  this 
point. 

FIFTH,  SHARP.  The  sharp  fifth  is  an  in- 
terval consisting  of  eight  semitones. 

FIFIX,  JA^hlES.  An  English  musician.  He 
nublished,  in  1801,  "The  Muaical  Calendar,  or 
Vocal  Year,  for  one,  two,  or  three  Voicen,  with 
introductory  Symphonies  expressiTe  of  the  four 
ScoBonB,"  liondon. 

FIGURANTES.  (F.)  Those  dancers  of  a 
ballet  who  do  not  dance  singly,  but  many  to- 
gether, and  eer\'e  to  fill  up  the  background  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  of  individual  performers.  They 
corrcBpond  to  the  chorus  in  the  opera.  In  the 
drama,  people  are  called  _fi;;uranie$  who  figure 
without  Having  to  say  any  thing. 

FIGrRED.  A  term  applied  to  that  descant, 
which,  instead  of  moving  noto  by  note  with  the 
basH,  consists  of  a  free  and  florid  melody.  A 
ha'4H  accompanied  with  numerical  chaiacters, 
denoting  the  harmony  formed  by  the  upper  or 
superior  parU  of  the  composition,  end  directing 
tho  chorda  to  be  i^yed  by  tho  organ,  harpsi- 
chord, or  piano-forte,  is  caUcd  a.;i'<7ifr(i  bass.  Ity  a 
figured  bass  we  moan  a  baiw  with  figure:)  attached 
to  it  for  tho  purpose  of  indicating  the  harmony. 
It  is  a  sign  or  notation  of  harmonv,  though  not 
lurmony  its^  Figured  baas  indicates  the  par- 
ticular chord  to  be  taken  in  counectiou  with  each 
Bucceuive  Inbsg  tone.  Figures  wore  originally 
uaod  im  the  puzpose  of  saving  the  labor  and 


expend  of  writiiig  out  the  iMurts  upon  the  staff 
in  fulL   l:>ce  Bash  Thouocuu. 

FIGURED  BARS.  Tliis  term  is  also  used  in 
another  sense,  (called  somotiniei  Jiyural  haw,) 
to  denote  a  baaa  which,  while  a  certain  chord 
or  harmony  iii  continued  by  tho  parts  above, 
moves  in  notes  of  the  some  harmony.  For 
example,  if  the  upper  parts  consist  ot  C,  £,  G, 
(the  common  chord  or  harmony  of  C,)  and  while 
they  arc  held  on,  or  continued,  the  baas  moves 
from  C,  the  fundamental  noto  of  that  harmony, 
to  E,  another  note  of  the  same  harmony,  that 
basa  is  called  a  ^yared  baa.  * 

FIGURES  OF  DDHNUnON  reduce  tho 
time  of  the  notes  over  which  they  are  placed 
one  third  of  their  relative  length,  thus  :  ~ 


The  notcM  with  a  figure  3  are  called  triplcf ; 
and  when  two  triplctii  come  together,  as  in  the 
above  example,  a  figure  6  may  be  used,  which 
has  the  same  effect  over  the  six  notes  as  tho 
figure  3  has  over  the  three.  Diminution  takes 
place  wlxen  there  are  a  uumhcr  of  words  which 
arc  to  make  tones,  and  several  ha.sty  motions  in 
the  space  of  a  cadence;  several  quavers  and 
semiquaroTB   cozre^iwnding  to  a  crotchet  or 

miiiiniT 

FIIJBEIII,  OR.IZIO.  A  composer  of  sacred 
music  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

FILS.  A  French  violinist,  and  author  of  a 
method  for  his  instrument,  published  at  Paris  in 
1800. 

FILUSI.  (L.^  The  name  formerly  given  to 
tho  line  drawn  from  tho  head  of  a  note  upwards, 
or  downwards,  and  which  is  now  called  uio  tail, 
or  the  stem, 

FIXAIj.  An  old  appellation  given  to  the  last 
Bonod  of  a  verse  in  a  chant,  which,  if  complete, 
is  on  the  key  note  of  tho  chant ;  if  incomplete, 
on  some  other  noto  in  the  scale  of  that  key. 

FINALE.  (I.)  A  word  signifying  the  lost 
composition  performed  in  any  act  ot  an  opera, 
or  part  of  a  concert.  The  finale  coniosts  of  com- 
positions of  various  charactCTB.  In  instrumental 
pieces,  it  has  mostly  a  character  of  vivacity,  and 
requires  a  quick  movement  and  lively  pCT- 
fonntnce.  In  the  opera,  the  finale  mostly  con- 
sists of  a  scries  of  compositions  for  many  voicoa, 
and  of  different  character  and  difibrent  time  and 
movement. 

F  IN  ALT.   ITie  sovcuth  above  G  in  alt ; 

Uio  seventh  note  iu  alt. 

F  IN  ALTISSIMO.  The  octave  above  F  in 
alt ;  the  seventh  note  in  altiwamo. 

FINAZZI,  FIUPPO.  Asinger  andcomposcr, 
bam  at  Ber^uao  in  1710.  Alter  performing  at 
the  Italian  opera  at  Breslau,  and  icmainuig 
for  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Modcna,  he  purchased  a  country  house  near 
Hamburg,  where  he  married,  and  remained  tiU 
hia  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1778. 
Much  of  Knaszi's  muidc  was  published  at  Ham- 
burg. 
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FINCH,  EDM'ARD.  A  deacon  of  York  in  the 
ycnrl700.  In  Dr.  Tudwny'tt  collectiou  of  services 
and  Duthems  arc  a  "  TV  Deum  "  and  a  "  JubitaU  " 
of  Finch's  compo^itiou. 

FIXCK,  HERMANN.  Author  of  a  work  pub- 
litthod  at  Wurtomburg  in  looG,  under  the  title 
"I'ractica  Musica,  Erempia  variorum  Higaorum,  Piv 
portioHum  ^  C'OMOMum,  Jad'dam  da  Tonia  ac 
qwtdam  de  Arte  auaKitrr  et  art^ficiose  caataadi." 
This  is  a  very  rare  book,  and  contaiiis  much 
Tmluablo  matter  rcapcctiog  tho  early  hifitwy  of 
muHie. 

FINE,  or  FIX.  (I).  The  end.  Fine  Arl  aito, 
end  of  the  act.    Fine  del  aria,  end  of  the  air. 

FDJETTI,  GIACOMO.  A  Franciacan  monk 
and  compoEer,  born  at  Ancona.  Ho  nublished 
much  sacred  music  at  Venice  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Bercntcenth  century. 

FINGER.  A  word  metaphorically  applied  to 
abili^  in  eseculion  in  general,  but  espedallr  on 
keyed  iustrumeuts ;  aa  when  we  eay,  such  a 
master  possesses  an  oxproaaive  or  aii  elegant 
Jb^»i  that  lady  displays  a  rapid  or  a  delicate 

FINGER  BOARD.  That  thin,  black  cover- 
ing of  M'ood  liud  over  the  neck  of  a  riolio,  vio- 
loncello, &c.,  and  on  which,  in  performance,  the 
strings  are  pressed  by  tho  iingers  of  the  left 
hand,  while  Uie  right  manages  the  bow. 

FINGERED.  A  term  applied  to  piano-forte 
exercises,  over  or  under  tho  notes  of  which 
figures  are  placed,  to  signify  the  finger  with 
which  each  corresponding  key  ia  to  be  struck. 

FINGER,  GOTTFRIED.  A  Gorman  musi- 
cian, and  chapel-master  to  King  James  U.  of  Eng- 
land in  1665.  He  published  an  opera  in  London 
in  1691,  called  "  "nie  Judgment  of  Paris,"  and 
afterwarda,  on  the  continenJ^  vaxioua  other  dra- 
matic muaic,  and  some  instrumental  pieces. 

FINGERING.  Disposing  of  the  fingers  in  a 
convenient,  natural,  and  apt  manner,  in  tho  per- 
formance of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially 
the  organ  and  piano-forte.  Good  fingering  ia 
one  of  tho  first  things  to  which  a  judicious  mas- 
ter attends.  It  is,  indeed,  to  this  that  the  pupil 
must  look,  as  the  meana  for  acquiring  a  lacile 
and  grac^ul  execution,  and  the  power  of  giving 
passages  with  articulation,  accent,  and  expression. 
Easy  passages  may  bo  rendered  difficult,  and  dif- 
ficult ones  impracticable,  by  bad  fingering ;  and 
though  there  are  many  arrangements  of  notes 
which  admit  of  various  fingering,  still,  even  in 
those,  there  is  always  one  way  of  disposing 
of  the  hand,  nther  with  r^ard  to  the  notes 
themselves,  or  those  which  precede  or  follow 
them.  But  there  ore  an  infinite  number  of  pos~ 
sible  dispositions  of  notes,  which  can  only  be 
fingered  in  one  particular  way ;  and  every  at- 
tempt at  any  other  is  but  risking  the  establish- 
ment of  some  awkwardness,  which  the  practi- 
tioner will  have  to  unlearn,  before  he  can  hope 
to  attiiin  the  true  fingering.  Hence  it  is  obrioufl 
that  no  qualification  requisite  to  good  per- 
fonnaace  is  of  more  importance  to  the  learner 
than  that  of  just  fingering,  and  that  whatever 
talents  and  assiduity  may  be  able  to  achieve, 
independently  of  instruction,  in  this  great  par- 
ticular, t}M  sections  of  a  skilful  master  are  in- 
dispensable. 


FINISHED.  An  ci»thet  habitually  appUed 
to  musical  practitioners  supposed  to  be  advanced 
to  tho  ultimate  etago  of  manual  or  vocal  execu- 
tion. He,  or  she,  whoso  peri'ormonce  in  couccived 
to  be  superlatively  excellent,  is  said  to  be 
Jinishad. 

FINITO.   (I.)   Finished,  or  ended. 

FINTO,  or  PINT.  (L)  A  feint-  A  term  applied 
to  the  preparation  for  a  cadence  which  is  not 
executed  j  when  the  performer,  having  done 
every  thing  that  is  requkdte  to  a  full  close,  in- 
stead of  lalung  on  tho  final,  passes  to  some  other 
note,  or  introduces  a  pause. 

FIOCIU,  VINCENZO,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
I7G7.  11c  studied  nt  Naples  under  FenaroU,  at 
the  comicrvatory  of  La  Pieid,  after  which  he  com- 
posed in  Italy  sixteen  opei'aa,  some  of  which  were 
successful  ill  the  performance.  Ho  was  next 
appointod  organist  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  from 
whence  he  went  to  Paris  about  the  year  1802, 
when  he  produced  the  opera  "  Le  Valet  de  deux 
Mattrea."  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  tuition 
in  Paris,  and  puoliahed,  conjointly  with  Choron, 
"  i«  Priticipea  d AMompagnentetU." 

FIORAVANTI,  VALENTINO.  A  dramati« 
composer,  bom  at  Rome  in  1707,  aud  a  roaident 
of  Florence,  especially  distinguished  by  his  comic 
operas,  which  are  remarkable  for  native  wit,  tor 
lightness,  vivacity,  and  spirit.  In  July,  1816,  he 
was  appointed  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome.  He  studied  at  Naples,  but  entered  on  his 
theatrical  career  at  Turin.  He  set  many  comie 
operas  for  the  Italian  theatres,  between  tho 
years  1787  and  1810.  In  1807  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  produced  "I  Vurtwtai  ambiUanti,"  the 
words  of  which  Ficaxd  has  imitated  in  his 

Comidieni  ambulana."  This  had  the  same  suc- 
cess as  his  "  Capriccioaa  penlita,"  which  had 
appeared  in  Paris  in  1805.  He  has  also  obtained 
great  favor  in  Germany  by  his  comic  opera, 
"Z.a  Cantatrice  vt^na"— a  piece  full  of  spirit,  lively 
wit,  and  beautiful  melody,  aud  which  may  be 
considered  as  daasie  among  comic  operas.  He 
has  also  written  a  number  of  beautiful  songs, 
with  tho  music  for  the  piano.-fi>rte,  which  have 
been  printed  in  London. 

FIORE,  STEPANO  ANDREA.  Chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  He  was  a  good 
vocal  and  instrumental  composer  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  ceutury. 

PIORILLI,  AGOSTINO.  A  drsmatio  compo- 
ser of  Palermo  between  the  years  1783  and  1790. 

PIORILLO,  IGNAZIO,  was  bom  at  Naples  in 
1715.  The  name  of  his  master  ia  unknown,  but 
the  method  transmitted  to  the  pupil  bespeaks 
that  of  Durante  or  Mancini.  After  having  com- 
posed several  operas  in  Italy,  which  wore  favor- 
ably received  by  tho  poblic,  Fiorillo  was  called  to 
Germany  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired.  Ho  was  i^ointed  chapd-master  at 
Brunswick  in  1 754,  where  he  composed  the  mnsio 
to  NicoliniB  ballets,  who  then  disputed  prece- 
dence in  this  kind  of  spectacle  with  the  first 
ballet  masters  in  Europe.  From  this  time  the 
talents  of  Fiorillo  were  specially  sought  in  this 
style  of  compoution.  He  was  subsoquently  en- 
gaged to  direct  tbo  chapel  at  Cased,  where  he 
was  equally  suecasaM.   In  1780*  he  obtained  a 
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pension  from  the  elector,  and  in  the  boeom  of 
retirement  and  repose  he  ended  his  da>it,  in  one 
of  the  villagett  near  the  town  of  Wetzlcr,  in  the 
year  1787.  ^orillo  ii  the  author  of  mauy 
-workR,  which  hare  cemented  the  union  of  Italian 
melodywith  German  harmony.  Vfmqfoonfe," 
"Atidromedaf"  and  "  A'iMi "  are  regacdeU  Rs  bis 
best  operas* 

7I0RILL0,  FEDERICO,  son  of  the  preceding, 
\ns  a  good  vioIini:)t.  He  waa  bom  at  Bmiis- 
wick  in.  IToZ,  remained  in  Poland  some  time,  and 
was  appointed  chef-tTorcheatre  to  the  theatre  at 
Kigs  ui  1783.  From  thence  he  went  to  Italy,  and 
afterwards  to  France,  where  he  published  much 
violin  music  about  Uic  year  1785.  From  Paris 
Fiorillo  proceeded  to  London,  whero  his  perform- 
ance and  compositions  were  much  admired,  es- 
pecially his  trios,  which  were  thought  little  infe- 
rior to  those  of  Boccherini.  'llie  instrumental 
compositions  of  F.  Fiorillo  are  very  numerous, 
and  bear  date  from  the  year  1780  to  1800.  lie 
also  published  "  £^u<f0  de  Vitdon,  farmanl  irente- 
nx  Caprices,"  a  work  of  high  authority  in  the  art 
ofvioUn  playing. 

FIORIXI,  GIOV,  ANDREA,  a  Mihmesc,  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Loo,  flou^bed  about  the  year 
17dO.  He  was  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 
of  Milan,  also  to  that  of  Como.  His  compontionB 
for  the  church  were  much  admired. 

FIORINI,  IPPOUTO,  chapel-master  to  the 
Duke  Alphonso  U.  of  Fcrrara,  composed  much 
Mcred  music  about  the  year  lfi70. 

FIORITURE.  (I.)  Literally,  little  flowers. 
Embellishments  in  singing ;  divisions  of  rapid 
notes. 

FIRST.  A  word  applied  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  duet,  trio,  quartet,  &c.,  either  Tf>cal  or  instru- 
mental ;  also  to  the  upper  part  of  each  kind,  in 
orertures,  symphonies,  concertos,  tuid  othex  full 
pieces.  &aeh  porta  are  called.^/,  because  they 
generally  express  the  air,  and  fixun  their  superior 
Rcutoaeas,  possess  a  preeminence  iu  Hie  conibiued 
effect. 

FIS.  (O.)  F  sharp. 

FISCHER,  JOHANN  NICHOLAS,  was  bom 
in  1707  at  Bclhen,  in  the  baiUwic  of  Kocnif^sec,  in 
the  county  of  Schwartzburg.  He  was  a  violinist 
of  Rome  repute,  and  served  the  Duko  Augustus 
William  of  Brunswick  in  that  capacity  for  nine 
mouths.  Amongst  others  of  his  oompofitions 
are  the  folloiving  tor  the  violin :  "  Six  Svmpho- 
nicH  for  two  VioUni>,  two  Flutes,  Viol,  and  Baas," 
"  f*ix  Concertos  for  the  Violin,"  and  "  Two 
Books  of  Solos  for  the  Violin." 

FISCHER.  A.  jr.,  son  of  Ludwig  ^scher,  is  a 
celebrated  buffo  bass  singer  at  Berlin.  He  was 
bom  about  the  year  1782.  He  has  comiiottcd 
some  i>iano-l'orte  mudic,  published  at  Uti'enhach 
and  Lcip^ic. 

FISCIIEIl,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRIt^H.  A 
celebrated  linger  at  Kiel  about  the  year  1740. 

FISCHER,  CHRISTOPH  HEINRICII,  a 
musician  at  Brunswick,  composed  some  piano- 
foriD  music,  of  a  popular  description,  about  the 
year  1792. 

FISCHER,  FERDINAND,  court  musician  at 
Brunswick,  ha«  publi»he<l  there  much  instrumen- 
tal music   In  tlie  year  ISOO,  he  received  a  mag- 


nificent present  fromtho  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia, 
lor  a  military  cantata,  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  emperor's  birthday. 

FISCHER,  JpIIANN,  was  bom  in  Suahia, 
He  went  very  early  to  Paris,  and  becnme  cojiyist 
to  the  cclebratetl  LuUL  On  leaving  France,  ho 
rnga^od  himself  as  violiiiist  at  several  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany,  and  at  length  settled 
at  tSchwodt,  a  town  of  Bnmdcnburg,  whore  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  towartU  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  His  compositions  consist  of 
both  vocal  and  instrumental  mutac,  published 
chiefly  at  Augsburg,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  and 
boariug  date  Irom  the  years  1681  to  1708. 

FISCHER,  JOHANN  CASPER  FERDI- 
NAND. Chapd-master  to  the  Margrave,  of  Ba- 
den,  and  pianist.  He  published  much  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  at  Augsburg,  between  the 
years  1G9S  and  1738. 

FISCHER,  JOHANN  CHKISTL*.N,  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  hautboy,  and  composer 
for  his  instrument  and  for  the  flute,  was  a  native 
of  Friburg,  in  the  BriHgau.  He  resided  for  some 
years  in  London.  In  the  spring  of  tlie  year  1800, 
while  performing  a  solo  part  in  his  concerto  at 
tike  queen's  houRc,  after  having  cxoruted  his  first 
movement  in  a  style  equal  to  his  best  perform- 
ance during  auy  part  of  his  life,  in  the  course  of 
his  adagio,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  ap- 
oplectic lit,  and  fell  down.  Prince  'William  of 
Gloucester,  observing  the  accident,  supported 
him  out  of  tho  a{Hutment,  whence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  his  residence  in  Greek  Street,  Soho, 
where  be  expired  in  about  an  hour  afterwards. 
Tho  king  was  very  much  affected,  and  had  the 
first  medical  a^^^istancc  called  to  his  aid.  Jji  his 
last  moments,  Fischer  deiiirod  that  all  his  manti- 
script  music  might  ho  preuented  to  his  majesty 
George  HI. 

FISCHER,  JOHANN  GEORG.  Author  of  a 
Latin  work  on  vocal  music,  publichcd  at  Gottiu- 
gcn  in  1G80. 

FISCHER,  JOHANN  0  OTTFRIED.  A  sing- 
er at  Fributg  since  the  year  1800.  He  com- 
posed some  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  pub- 
lished at  Leipfdc  and  Dresden,  between  the  yearn 
1785  and  179d. 

FISCHER,  LUDWIG.  a  celebrated  singer  at 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Berlin,  \ra:i  born  at  Mciitz  iu 
1740.  His  singing  was  much  admired  both  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  After  singing  in  all  the 
continental  capitals,  he  crosbcd  over  to  I^ndon 
in  170d-  He  was  there  several  times  afterwards 
before  he  tinally  loft  the  stage,  which  was  about 
1812.  He  died  in  1825.  Finchcr'a  voice  wasoue 
of  extraoriliiiary  compass,  and  reached  far  down 
below  the  bass  staff,  t)ie  lower  notes  being  of 
mighty  power,  'ilie  C  below  the  stafi*  was  a 
favorite  note  with  him,  aud  he  embraced  every 
possible  opportuuit}'  to  hold  it,  swell  it  to  his  full 
power,  and  then  let  it  die  anny  amid  the  perfect 
silence  of  the  house.  Once,  however,  he  found 
his  match.  He  was  singing,  one  oveiiing,  an  aria, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  following  passage 


As  hit  tone  died  away,  and  the  intcnic  sttUneas 
of  the  house  was  about  to  be  broken  by  the  usual 
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thunder  of  applause,  a  sailor  in  the  upper  gnl- 
lery  took  up  the  toue,  and  lo  the  ostoniHhmeut 
and  mirth  of  the  whole  nudieace,  robbed  Fischer 
of  a  portion  of  hia  laurels,  by  closing  the  aria  for 


m 


FISCHER,  MADAME  BATIB ABA,  _  wife  to 
the  preceding,  was  also  a  celebrated  singer  in 
Germany  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 

FISCHER  GEORG  WILHELM,  composer 
of  piano-forte  music  in  Gcrmouy,  between  the 
TOara  1784  and  1799. 

FISCHER,  J.  P.  A,  A  Dutch  author  of  some 
didactic  works  on  muaio,  publishod  at  Utrecht  in 
the  year  1728. 

FIS  DUR.    (G.)   F  sharp  major. 

FISFIS.    (G.)    F  double  sh^ 

FISH,  AV.,  was  bom  at  Xorwich  in  the  year 
1775,  and  ^tent  the  early  part  of  his  life  as  a 
practical  musioiBn  in  the  theatre,  whilst  holding 
wliieh  situation  he  composed  several  hagatelle*  iax 
the  sts^,  which  were  introduced  and  applauded, 
but  were  uorer  published.  On  leaving  the  thea- 
tre, and  determiuing,  on  bis  marriage,  to  reside  in 
Norwich,  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  the  piano-forto — astudy 
that  he^woe  the  more  stimulated  to  by  his  natu- 
ral incliiiation  for  composition,  and  which  at  that 
time  1m>  had  an  opportunity  of  cultiTatiug  under 
Hugh  Bond,  ftffmorly  o^nkt  of  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral. Since  this  period,  Fish  has  exercised  his 
profession  in  varioua  ways.  On  the  death  of  his 
former  preceptor,  the  justly  celebrated  Michael 
Sharps  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  be  appointed  to  the 
situation  he  vacated  aa  principal  hautboy  at  the 
pnblic  concerts  at  Xorwioh,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  E.  Glover.  On  thia  instrument 
lie  eoutiuued  to  perform  scnreral  years,  occasion- 
ally playing  concertos.  The  foUowing  is  a  Uat  of 
his  principal  works:  Song,  "To  pity's  voice," 
Song,  ■■  Maid  of  the  Vale."  Song,  "How  sweet 
were  the  days  that  are  gone,"  (words  and  mn^c.) 
Song,  "  Shipwrecked  Sailor,"  (wordiand  moffic.) 
Song,  "  When  in  the  tented  field,"  (words  and 
music.)  Duet,  "'ITicLark,"  (words  and  music.) 
Glee,  "  O  thou  that  rollest  above."  Song,  "  In- 
vocation to  Sleep."  Song,  "  Maria's  Adieu." 
Song,  "  Maid  of  Marlwell."  Song,  *'  Go,  balmy 
zephyr."  Song,  "The  Evening  Star."  Song, 
"Joy  to  my  love,"  (wor<l»byMr8.  Opie.)  "Grand 
Sonata,  Piano-forte,"  Op.  1,  dedicated  to  Miss 
Head.  "  Grand  Sonata,  Piano-forte,"  Op.  2, 
dedicated  to  Miss  Lovelace.  "  Concerto,  Haut- 
boy," performed  at  the  provincial  mcettiiga  and 
profesHioual  concorts.  "  Pohaoite  Rondo,  Piano- 
forte." "  Tekeli,  a  Rondo,  Piano-forte."  "  life 
let  uscheriah.  Harp,'*  dedicated  to  Miss  L.  AVood- 
house.  "  AVi  cor  piu.  Harp,"  dedicated  to  iiiss 
Stracey.  "  Winters  of  the  Alps,  Rondo,  Piano- 
forte." "  Fantaaia,  Harp,"  dedicated  to  Miss 
Bccvor.  "  Introduction  and  "Waltz,  Piano-forte," 
dedicated  to  Mi-sa  Lukin.  "  MontpelUer  Rondo," 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Opie,  (juanuscript.)  "A  Can- 
tata," (words  by  Mrs.  Opie.)  "  Grand  Duet, 
Harp  and  Piano-forte,"  dedicated  to  Miss  F. 
jemingham.  "  Fantaaic  and  Kondo,"  dedicated 
to  hadj  Maria  Bddon. 


FISHER,  JOHN  ABRAHAM,  doctor  of  mu- 
sic, was  boni  in  London  in  1741.  The  following 
are  some  of  his  compositions :  1.  "  Monsti^  of 
the  Wood,"  opera,  pvibliflhcd  by  Clemeuti.  2, 
"  Sylphs,"  opera,  publLihed  by  the  same.  3. 
"Canzonets,"  published  by  Broderip.  4.  "  Nino 
ConcOTtoa  for  the  Piano-forte,"  published  by  de- 
menti and  Broderip.  6.  "  Four  Concertos  lor  the 
Hautboy,"  published  by  Clomenti.  6.  "  Diver- 
tisementB  for  two  Flutes,"  published  by  demontL 
7.  "Violin  Solo,"publi8hedbv ClementL  8-  *'  Vio- 
lin lUos,"  Ops.  1  and  2,  puolished  by  Preston. 

FISIN,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  Colchestra:,  and 
received  the  first  acquirements  of  his  musical 
education  under  the  tuition  of  the  well-known 
Frederic  Charles  Rciuhold,  whose  abilities  and 
talents  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  most  emi- 
nent professors  of  bis  time.  After  quitting  Col- 
chester, in  the  j'oar  1776,  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  placed  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bumey,  from  whom  he  experienced  infinite  ad- 
vantages, as  well  from  his  fi-iendsbip  as  his 
transcendent  knowledge  of  music  For  many 
years  Fisin  was  patronized  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Walpole,  from  whose  exalted  protec- 
tion and  benevolent  attention  he  dnived  groat 
benefit.  In  the  year  1801,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill  state  of  his  health,  fixed  his  abode  at 

Chester,  in  which  city  he  resumed  his  professional 
pursuits,  teaching  and  composing  music;  there 
he  remained  three  years,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
much  respect  in  a  circle  of  distinguished  charac- 
ters. The  following  are  among  the  published 
works  of  Fisin  :  "  One  Set  of  Canzonets,"  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Crew.  "  One  Set  of  Canzonela," 
dedicated  to  Lady  Vernon.  "Three  Sets  of  Can- 
zonets," dedicated  to  Mrs.  Wright.  "Twelve 
Ballads,"  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Norman.  "  Six  Vo- 
cal Duets,"  dedicated  to  Lady  Hume.  "Three 
Glees  for  four  Voices,"  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Smart  *'  The  Seasons,  or  Vocal  Year,"  dedicat- 
ed to  the  Princess  Mary.  "  Judgment  of  Paris," 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Bridgewatcr.  "  Sa- 
cred Songs."  "Three  Sonotas,"  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Bumcy.  "  Three  Sonatinas,"  dedicated  to 
Miss  Graham ;  besides  a  variety  of  single  pieces. 

FIS  MOLL.    (G.)    F  sharp  minor. 

FISTULA  DULCIS.  (L.)  See  FLrro-A-BEc, 
Fistula  was  an  epithet  which  was  applied  ancient- 
ly to  all  instnimottta  derived  &om  the  pipe  or 
reed, 

FI8TnT,A  OERMASICA.  (li)   The  Oennsr  flale. 

FISTULA  PANIS,  (I.)  PipcortMin.  A  winil  initrumeiil of 
tlip  uncipnl*.  mniiitinf;  (if  rerdior  oim  cut  just  bflow  Iht  joinL 
and  fiinnltig  (topped  i^pc^  llk<  thCM  of  the  dapped  dlapuun  or 
Iho  omn, 

FISTULA  PA8TORTC1A.  (t.)  Thr  nimc  alTcn  by  aectn, 
and  othrr  clwlcal  wrtlcra,  la  Oir  attnt  pine  ui«d  by  tbr  aiiilk-nn 
at  ttiB  Boman  tfaaaftra.  In  ntprmlon  of  tbcir  dlMpprobatirai.  It 
vu  louder  and  iiion!  Iianh,  lhaa  hlaidm,  ami  In  inaw  ftrcFra.  riml. 
Ur  in  tone,  u  wall  M  la  uat  to  Ch*  Engllali  caicalla  of  lbs  part 
century. 

FITITELE.  The  old  English  appellation  of  the 
fiddle,  and  supjiosed  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  _fidicula.    See  Fiddle. 

F1TZ^\^LLIAM,  EDWARD,  long  known 
in  the  musical  profession,  died  in  London,  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  in  the  sixty-e^thth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  formerly  a  dramatio  performer  of  some 
eminence ;  but  he  has,  till  witnin  a  short  period 
of  the  termination  of  his  life,  been  known  as  a 
glee  and  dinner  singer.  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  was 
formerly  very  popular  at  the  Surr^  theatre,  mu- 
i^ical  pieces  having  been  written  for  him  by  Mr. 
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T.  IMbdin.  In  charaotciB  written  for  his  pecu< 
liar  hujOOT,  he  was  considered  unsuzpusablc. 
For  a  fow  years  past  he  has  been  an  annuitant 
upon  the  Bnuy  Lane  theatrical  fimd.' 

FIXED  SYLLABLES.  Syllables  wWch  do 
not  change  with  the  change  of  key.  The  Itnl- 
iaua  fix  th^  syllabi  on  particular  tones  i  thus 

fiTiug  to  the  mind  a  poaitive  npnaentation,  while 
y  movable  syllabLee  wo  get  only  a  roloxive  idea. 

FLAGEOLET.    A  email  pipe  or  flute,  the 


notes  of  which  are  exceedingly  clear  and  ahrUL 
It  is  goncrally  made  of  box,  or  other  hard  wood, 
though  sometimes  of  ivory,  and  has  ux  holes  for 
the  regulations  of  its  Bounds,  besides  those  at  the 
bottom  and  mouthpiece,  and  that  behind  the 
neck.  This  instrument  was  formerly  much  used 
as  a  solo  instrument,  llicre  is  also  a  Double 
Flageolet,  consisting  of  two  tubes.  This  ia  not 
much  used,  as  it  only  adds  second  notes  to  such 
as  can  be  performed  with  the  left  hand  upon  the 
principal  tube. 


A  DIATONIC  SCALE  FOB  THB  FATBHT  FZAOEOLET. 


In  order  to  produce  the  low  notes,  the  pupil  must  blow  very  gently,  and  as  he  gradually  as- 
cends, BO  in  proportion  blow  harder.  The  deucacy  of  this  kind  of  instrument  vnH  uot  admit  of 
much  force,  particalarly  on  the  low  notes. 

£  fi  ? 


-It 


^^^^ 


Thnmh. 


lAftBudnBgofl. 


O  00  ■ 
Q  OO  ■ 
O       09  • 


Fmrti  Ftnw-  *      oooo  ooeoo 

XtT*.  •*>  "  «    ••••  •■ 

The  flats  and  sharps  arc  produced  as  follows  :  ~ 


♦  -t 


'jChniulk 


Left  Hud  Flngcn. 


B%UIIudFlBfHa. 


«b  «Jf  ^#     ^ff  ^-h  ^  «b     *b  -^fi  »b  ^  '^b 


oo 
oo 
•o 

oo 
oo 


nmtlh  Tlnsw.  ooooeoooooo 

Kc7fc  BO        M       oo        oo        ••        oo        o«        o*        oo  oooo 

The  long  key,  which  is  occasionally  added  to  the  flageolet,  takes  the  semitones  in  every  octave 
throughout  the  scale. 


FLAMMINI,  FLA5IMINI0,  a  Roman  no- 
bleman, published  at  Itome,  in  1010,  "  yiUanetic, 
it  luic,  diiot  e  tn  Vod,  eon  Slromeiito  e  ChUarra  Spa- 
gnoktJ' 

FLANDRL'S,  D.  ARNOLDUS.  Composer  of 
madrigslB,  some  of  which  were  published  at  DU- 
leugcQ,  at  the  conuocncemcut  of  the  aoveutecuth 

ccutury, 

FLASCnXER,  GOTTHELF  BENJ.VMIN. 
A  (composer  of  Kongs,  published  at  Zittau  aiid 
Leipsic  between  the  years  1789  and  1796. 

FLAT.   A  sign  of  depreisbn.  A  character 


which,  being  placed  before  a  note,  signiiies  that 
the  note  is  to  be  sung  orplayed  half  a  tone  lower 
than  its  natural  pitch,  xbc  natural  scale  of  music 
being  limited  to  fixed  sounds,  and  adjusted  to  an 
iimtrumcnt,  the  iuBtrumcnt  will  be  found  defective 
ill  several  points ;  as  particularly  in  that  we  can 
ouly  procefxl  from  any  note  by  one  particular  order 
of  degrees ;  that  for  this  reason  we  caimot  find  any 
interval  required  from  any  note  or  letter  upwards 
and  downwards  \  and  that  a  song  may  be  so  con- 
trived, as  that,  if  it  be  begun  by  any  particular  note 
or  letter,  all  the  intervals  or  other  notes  shall  be 
justly  found  on  the  instrument,  or  in  the  fixed 
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seriw ;  yet  were  the  aona  b<^aii  with  any  other 
note,  ve  could  not  proceed.  To  remove  or  supply 
this  defect,  mnsiciAos  have  recourse  to  a  scale 
proceeding  by  twelve  degrees,  that  is,  thirteen 
notes,  including  the  extremes,  to  an  octave ; 
which  makes  Uie  inBtrnments  so  perfect,  that 
there  is  but  little  to  complain  of.  This  th^efore 
is  the  present  system  or  scale  for  instruments, 
viz.,  botwixt  the  extremes  of  every  tone  of  the 
natural  scale  is  put  a  note,  which  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  called  semitones,  and  the 
whole  may  be  called  the  semitonic  scale,  con- 
taining twelve  semitones  betwixt  thirteen  notes, 
in  the  compass  of  an  octave.  Now,  to  pres^e 
the  diatonic  series  distinct,  these  inserted  notes 
either  take  the  name  of  the  natural  note  next 
belov,  with  a  character  called  a  sharp,  or  they 
take  the  name  of  the  natural  note  next  above, 
with  a  mark  called  a  flat.  Hiis  semitonic  series, 
or  scale,  b  very  exactly  represented  by  the  keys 
of  a  piano-forte  or  o^^,  the  fbremoet  range  of 
keys  being  the  natural  notes,  and  the  kej-s  be- 
hind, the  artificial  notes,  or  the  flats  and  sharps. 

When  a  note  representing  an  intermediate 
sound  is  written  on  the  same  degree  of  the  staif 
as  the  lower  note  of  the  two  sounds  between 
whieb  it  occurs,  the  sharp  based;  and  the  cote, 
letter,  sonnd  is  said  to  beaAofjinfr  but  "when 
the  note  stands  on  the  same  degree  with  the  upper 
note  of  the  two  sounds  between  which  it  occurs, 
the  flat  is  used ;  and  the  note,  letter,  or  sound  is 
said  to  be  fiatted. 

The  mark  now  used  for  the  flat  was  originally 
the  letter  B,  introdnced  to  waA.  the  tcitone.  or 
sharp  four^,  between  P  and  B  naturaL  This 
character  was  formerly  of  such  importance,  that 
it  is  enumerated  by  Gafurius  among  the  cle&, 
and  was  accoiinted  the  clef  of  the  F  hexachord, 
as  the  other  two  clois,  now  called  the  tenor  and 
the  boss,  were  of  the  O  and  C  hraachords. 
These  letters  were  selected  from  the  seven,  to 
show  the  places  of  the  three  semitones,  in  the 
Hiree  cUiferent  scales  of  Ouido,  termed  naiurale, 
durum,  and  moUe;  and,  being  the  highest 
sounds  of  the  two  which  formed  each  semi- 
tone, were  always  sung  nith  the  syllable  fa..  The 
Germans  add  the  syllable  BS  to  the  names  of  the 
letters  which  are  flat.  The  Trench  use  the  term 
AemoA  from  the  latin,  and  annex  it  to  the  vocal 
syllable ;  thus,  ti  bemot  is  B  flat. 

FLATS  AND  nUARPS  an  oltxrO,  In  all  eompadttoni,  npon 
thv  l«ilen  tthrre  wa  Hod  tlifm,  becsDM  thcj  could  not  be  plactd 
drlKrvDlly  vlliioat carrying  ihe  •cmllonei  rrom  theirnalural  ilnu- 
tioiia.  Tlie  u>e  of  fliti  and  aharpi  It  to  enable  the  coropow  at 
Moalc  tv  placa  the  ktf  note  on  auch  a  latter  aa  ba  plcaaei,  and  jH 
tB  Pivaeivc  the  nntuial  Mate  of  the  oelare. 

FLAT  SECOND.  The  minor  acrond  U  tbrraed  br  two  aoiinda 
it  Hm  dblance  of  a  dlatonle  ■eml-tDMl  aa,  B  C  and  EF.  O  li  a 
wIbot  MMod  higher  than  B,  and  B  la  a  mlitor  aecond  lower  tliaa 
C  'Ilic  aame  la  tTM  with  reqmt  toEandF.  Thlalnlervml  !■  aoroe- 
lUnaaealtid  Ihe  jfitf aeOHvI J- andtbatennlanacfui  In  haniinny.  It 
lafimndabalB  tneothcracdei^ between  F  aharp  andUiBflatand 
A,  Oc.,  aa  tn  tha  fi>lh>wiiis  example :  — 


■II  theae  an  dhtonle  aamltonea.  and  fbrm  minor  or  jtot  aaeowta. 

FLAT,  DOUBLE,  or  DOUULE  FLAT.  Acbaracterconiiiaund- 
td  of  two  lUta,  and  ilgnltying  that  the  note  before  which  it  ia  placed 
latabarauprglarciLtwo  aemUonaa  tower Umh ft* natanl  pilch. 

FLAT  nri'H.  TUaiaeMnpoacd  ctttn  dcnNa,aidaoMdna 
hrolDOcaand  two  wniHona*  — notlhiaetonaai  It  may  kafivMad 
!«•»  two  aalur  tUid*. 


PlaAUTO.  (L)  A  Ante. 
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PLATITATO,  FLATJTANDO.  (I.)  TVith  a 
flute-like  tone.  This  term  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  violin  music,  and  the  desired  quality  of  tone 
is  obtained  by  drawing  the  bow  smoothly  and 
gently  across  the  strit^s,  over  that  end  of  the 
tinger  board  nearest  the  bridge. 

FLAimNO.  (L)  The  diminutive  of /ouAi; 
signifying  an  octave  flute.  FlmOo  piecoio  is  a 
small  flute  or  flageolet.  Flauto  Iraverta  is  a 
German  flute. 

FLEBILE.  (L)  An  expresrion  implying 
titat  the  movement  before  whick  it  is  ^aced  is 
to  be  performed  in  a  soft  and  doleful  styu. 

PLECHE,  J.  A.  MARSEILLE  DE  LA,  gen- 
tleman of  the  chamber  to  the  King  of  AVentpha- 
lia,  at  Casael,  in  1812,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in 
177d.  He  was  a  celebrated  singer  and  amateur 
vocal  composer.  Previously  to  the  year  1811,  he 
had  composed  "Le  Timibadow,"  open,  in  two 
acts ;  "  L' Amour  Patemel,"  a  cantata ;  and  a  great 
variety  of  romances. 

FLEISCHER,  PRIEDBICH  GOTTLIEB,  a 
chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
and  organist  of  that  town,  was  bom  at  Ootha  in 
1722.  He  was  considered,  in  1790,  as  one  of  the 
first  German  pianists  of  the  school  of  Bach.  He 

Sublished  much  vocal  and  instrumental  music  at 
irunswick,  where  he  died  in  1806,  in  his  dghty- 
fifth  year, 

FLEISCHMANN,  FRXEDRICH,  chapel-mas- 
tcr  and  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  died,  at  mi  early  age,  in  1798.  He 
published  much  musio  for  the  piano-fbrt^  in 
difbiaittowns  of  Gennany.  ndsohmonn  was  a 
msnf^lettetSiandof  oonsiaerabtetasteintheartB. 

PLEISCHMANN,  JOHANN  GEORG,  violon- 
cellist and  chamb^  musician  to  the  Kin^  of 
Prussia,  has  been  celebrated  in  Germany  nnco 
the  year  1790,  both  for  his  performance  on  his 
instrument  and  his  compositions,  none  of  which, 
however,  have  been  published. 

PLEISCHMANN,  JOHANN  NICOLAUS, 
otf;aniat  at  Gottingen,  published  some  vocal  and 
piano-forte  music  at  that  town,  between  the  years 
1786  and  1794. 

PLEXTB.Y,  FRANCOIS  NICHOLAS  DE, 
published  a  didactic  poem  on  music,  at  Paris,  in 
1678.  He  also  composed  some  sacred  music,  and 
a  method  for  tiie  theorbo. 

FLIES,  BEBNHARD,  a  composer  of  piano- 
forte music,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  Jewish  parents, 
in  1770.  He  has  published  some  piano-forte 
music  at  Berlin  and  Zerbst  since  the  year  1796, 
also  some  canzonets,  and  an  opera,  called  "  The 
ridotto  at  Venice,"  which  has  been  successful  at 
the  Berlin  theatre. 

FLOQUET,  ETTENNE  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at 
Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1760.  After  being  engaged  in 
the  choir  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Paris,  from  a 
very  early  age,  tad  having  even  attempted  the 
composition  ot  church  music,  he  went  to  ^^leB> 
and  studied  under  Sals  and  P.  Martini  'Whilst 
at  Naples,  he  composed  a*'  Te  iJettm  "  for  a  double 
orchestra,  which  the  Italians  much  admired.  Oii 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  dramatio  music,  and  brought  out 
serersl  operas,  which  were  only  modarataTy  soc- 
ceosfal.   He  died  in  t78fi. 
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FIX)  RID.  An  epitliet  •pplied  by  modem 
muucians  to  any  xoorement.  or  ptamgo,  com- 
posed in  a  brilliant,  .iandfal,  neb,  and  embel- 
lished style. 

PLORTO  SONG.  An  expression  used  by  the 
musicians  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, and  applied  to  the  inTCntion  of  figured 
deteant,  to  distinguish  it  &om  the  old  chant,  or 
plain  song. 

PLOTJRISH.  An  appellation  sometimes  giv- 
en to  the  decoratire  notes,  which  a  aingta  or 
instrumental  pertbuatar,  adds  to  a  passage,  with 
the  double  riew  of  heightening  the  c^bot  of  the 
composition,  and  dispUyinK  aiB  own  flexibilitr 
of  voice  01  finger,  lliere  is  nothing  of  whicn 
a  sensible  performer  will  be  more  cautious  than 
of  the  introduction  of  flourishes,  because  he  is 
never  BO  much  in  danger  of  mistaking,  as  when 
he  attempts  to  improve  his  author's  ideas. 
"With  porformen  of  little  taste,  plain  passages 
are  indiscriminate  invitations  to  ornament ;  and 
too  frequently,  in  the  promptitude  to  flourish, 
the  beauty  of  a  studied  simplicity  is  at  once 
overlooked  and  destroyed.  Auditors  who  are 
fonder  of  execution  than  of  expression,  and 
more  alive  to  flutto;  than  to  sentiment,  applaud 
thflse  sacrifloea  to  Tanity;  but  those  who  .prefer 
nature  to  aSactation,  and  listen  In  order  to  iecl, 
know  exactly  how  to  value  suoh  perfarmers,  and 
theix  pBdkMtmaneeB. 

■  FLORSCHUTZ,  ETJCHAR.  A  composer  of 
Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  paldished  at  Leipeic 
between  the  yean  1792  and  1802.  Hia  dueto  for 
the  pi&no-£iito  are  much  admired. 

'   PLOTS.   The  German  for  fiuU. 

FLOTOW.  A  young  and  popular  composer 
of  German  operas,  much  in  vogue,  of  late,  at 
Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  His  «  Aietiandro  Sira- 
delkt,"  first  gave  him  celebrity.  This  was  followed 
by  "  Uartfut."  The  ovi^ures  to  these  two  works 
are  much  played  by  the  concert  orchestras  of 
the  day. 

PLtJGEL.   (G.)   A  harpsichord. 

FLUTE.  Hiis  is  a  common  and  well-known 
instrument,  which  has  always  held  a  high  place 
in  public  estimation,  its  tones  being  exceedingly 
rich  and  musical,  Wording  a  beautiful  accom- 
paniment to  the  human  voice,  jdano,  guitar,  &o., 
uid  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  orchestra. 
It  has  existed  in  many  forms.  The  Latins  called 
it  fittuJa,  and  sometimes  iibia  at  pipe ;  from  the 
former  of  which  some  derive  the  word  fiuie, 
though  Borel  will  have  it  derived  from  fltttta, 
thus  called  a  Auitando  in  fiuciu  ;  inasmuch  as  a 
flnto  ia  Jrag,  like  the  lammroy,  and  haa  hotea  all 
•long  it,  like  that  fish.  The  ancient  JItttda,  or 
jfufaa,  were  made  of  reeds ;  afterwards  they  were 
of  wood,  and  at  length  of  metal.  Sut  how  they 
were  blown,  wheth(»  as  our  flutes,  or  hautboys, 
does  not  appear.  It  is  plain  some  had  holee. 
which  at  first  wt^  but  few,  but  afterwards  in- 
creased to  a  greater  numbert  and  nnte  had  none. 
Some  were  smgle  pipes,  and  some  a  combination 
of  several,  particularly  Fan's  sytinga,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  reeda,  joined  together  sidewise. 
These  seven  reeds  had  no  holes,  each  giving  but 
one  note — in  all  seven  distinct  notes ;  but  at  what 
intervals  is  not  known.  Perhaps  they  were 
notes  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale.  The 


fiftttia,  in  ancient  mane,  was  an  instrumant  at 

the  wind  kind,  resembling  our  flute^  or  flageolet. 
The  principal  wind  instruments  of  the  Bl^ientS 
were  the  tUtia  wad  fiititla ;  though  how  those  wore 
constituted,  or  wherein  they  difiered,  or  how 
they  were  played  on,  does  not  appear.  All  we 
know  is,  that  tne,;trfulii  was  at  first  made  of  reedsk 
and  afterwards  lu  other  matters.  The  fiuta  has 
had  many  names,  aa  jUuUo,  fiatdino,  fimUo  tn- 
veno,JkatlatedBaco,-Jlavloiu,Jkaa^  &c. 

FLUTE-A-BEC,  or  FISTULA  DUIXI8.  This 
was  once  a  common  flute,  and  was  blown  at  the 
end ;  it  was  also  termed  the  EnglUh  fiute,  and  by 
the  French  Is  fiuU  dtmee.  The  flute-&-boc  wai 
held  perpendiciuarly  to  the  mouth  like  the  clari- 
net. 

PLUTE,  ANCIENT.  An  instrument,  which 
had  some  sort  of  mouthpiece,  and  was  double  as 
well  as  single.  It  was  often  compMed  of  two 
tabes,  both  phtycd  together,  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  harmony. 

TUE  BOEHM  FLL^  was  completed  by 
M.  Boehm,  of  Munich,  in  Germany,  in  iJecember, 
1832,  and  Mr.  Badgor,  the  American  monulac- 
turer,  claims  for  it — petfeetion  of  twie,  because 
every  aperture  ia  in  its  proper  and  natural  position ; 
eqaaiUy  of  lon«,  because  the  holes  are  equal  in 
aueafadJliBbmcflk  lelativdy.to  thoconicalformof 
the  instrument ;  mparior  quaUty  of  totu,  he- 
cause  the  bore  of  the  instroment  is  not  saciiflced 
(as  in  the  ordinary  flute)  to  a  felae  arrai^;ement 
and  size  of  the  finger  holes;  greater  nucepti- 
bilUtf  of  Mweetneatt  because  cvci?  note  can  be 
produced  without  ezertton  or  difficulty ;  imcreatt 
of  pmottt  beoauae  every  hole  ia  enlarged  to 
uie  moat  available  extuit  conMtently  with  pu- 
ri^  of  Bounid. 

FLUTE,  COMMON.  Hub  instroment  eon- 
sistod  of  a  tube  about  eighteen  inches  long  and 
one  inch  in  diameter,  wiu  eight  holes  disposed 
along  the  side,  by  the  stopping  and  opening  of 
which  with  tho  fingers,  the  sounds  were  varied  and 
regulated.  This  was  an  improvement  on  the 
fluto-k-bec,  which  name  came  from  the  old 
Gaulish  word  bee,  ^gniiying  the  beak  of  a  cock, 
because  the  end  at  which  it  was  blown  is  formed 
like  the  beak  of  that  animal.  The  common  flnto 
is  still  BO  colled  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Ger- 
man fiute.  Lucretius  says  "tho  common  flute 
had  its  origin  from  tho  breathing  of  western 
winds  ovCT  certain  rccds ; "  and  thus,  he  tells  us, 
was  suggested  to  man  the  rural  pipe,  the  simple 
tube,  which  the  ingenuities  of  later  ogee  have  un- 
proved into  one  of  tho  most  fascinating  instru- 
ments of  which  art  can  boast. 

FLUTE,  GERMAN.  A  wind  instrument  of 
German  invention,  consisting  of  a  tube  formed  of 
several  joints,  or  pieces,  screwed  together  or  into 
each  other,  with  holes  along  the  side,  like  thost 
of  the  common  fiute.  It  is  stopped  at  the  uppot 
end,  and  furnished  wUh  movable  brass  or  auvai 
keys,wluoh,by(Hiening  and  cloabgcntain  holes, 
serve  to  temper  the  tones  to  the  various  flats  and 
sharps.  In  playing  this  instnunent,  the  pu- 
former  spplieB  lus  nndeir  lip  to  the  hole  ahoal 
two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  upper  extremity, 
while  the  fingers,  by  their  action  on  the  holei 
and  keys,  accomiaodato  the  tones  to  the  notes 
of  the  oomposition.  Tbe  flute  was  held  in  much 
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wtoem  in  days  of  antiquity ;  it  filled  on  impor- 
tant place  at  festivities,  in  the  service  of  the 
tempto,  in  triomphant  strainit,  and  in  the  sad- 
hqm  of  fiiiLeral  ODBcquiee.  It  was  deemed  bo 
MMntial  to  oratory,  Uiat  speakers  regulated  their 
disco  urge,  and  poeta  the  rhythm  of  thrir  vcnes, 
by  its  sounds.  It  was  invented  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  passed  through  many  chan^jes;  but 
only  in  modem  times  has  it  obtained  that  degree 
of  po'fection  which  vee  may  be  jofltified  in  term- 
ing its  culmination  pomt.  The  Ante  has  become 
a  new  instnnnent.  Aot  only  is  its  treatment  and 
mode  of  performance  altogether  different  in  our 
days  from  what  it  was  formerly,  in  respect  to  its 
being  more  free  and  more  decisive,  but  the  taste 
for  this  instrument  has  become  more  extended 
and  more  refined,  and  the  important  part  which 
has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  modnn  opera  has 
BO  iax  extended  the  drclc  of  its  utility,  that  the 
flute  may  be  almost  said  to  rival  the  violin.  In 
a  word,  such  is  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  has  attained,  that  all  the  acquirements  of  our 
ancestors  on  this  inHtnunent  would  now  appear 
mean  and  contemptible.  This  most  delightAtl  of 
wind  instniments,  and  which,  of  oil  others,  is 
thought  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  human 
TOtoc,  is,  however,  sometimes  misemployed  by 
players,  in  forcing  it  to  produce  a  hind  of  trum- 
pet tone,  instead  of  its  natural  mellifluous  sound. 
This  tone  is  quite  foreign  to  the  character  of  the 
flute,  and  has,  in  a  great  mcasurb,  been  the  means 
of  strmgthening  the  prejudice  that  prevails  against 
it,  and  which  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a  pro;^  in- 
stmmmt  for  concertos.  This  prejudice  is  still 
more  confirmed  by  the  gmiaslity  of  compositions 
of  this  hind,  as  they  are,  in  many  instances,  much 
too  uniform  to  keep  attention  ahve,  or  to  interest 
strongly  the  hearers  during  any  long  series  of 
passages.  If  players  were  more  studious  to  imi- 
tate varied  and  more  deUcate  bowings  of  the 
TioUn*  and  pardoularly  its  effects  in  le^Uo,  and 
above  all  in  itaecato  passages,  then  the  flute  con- 
certo, instead  of  resembling  the  tones  of  a  mnu- 
cal  clock,  could  not  fiul  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
to  produce  the  powerful  effects  of  the  human 
voice,  to  which  the  sounds  of  this  instrument  so 
much  assimilate.  The  virtwuo,  who,  to  justify 
his  racy  nunet  ought  to  be  one  who  prises  excel- 
lence only,  is,  aeonding  to  the  taste  that  now  pre- 
vails in  the  musical  world,  rather  solicitous  to 
excite  surprise  by  the  powers  of  execution,  and 
by  artificial  difficulties,  than  by  simplicity  and 
purity  of  tasto ;  he  considers  that  which  costs 
the  most  the  most  worthy  of  attention.  Art  is 
now  erary  thing ;  and,  as  this  always  stands  op- 
posed to  nature,  the  nrfnoso  who  studies  only  to 
excite  admiration  and  surprise  frequently  cxer- 
dues  his  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  car,  to 
which  ho  ought  always  to  pay  the  greatest  defer- 
ence, and  without  whose  approval  all  music  is 
Tain  and  ineffectual.  The  true  master  of  his  in- 
Btrument  is  able  to  show  on  that  alone  all  the 

Eower  which  mnsio  possesses  of  touching  the 
eart,  of  unlocking  all  the  sacred  sourcea  of  the 
feeling,  and  wiU  require  nothing  from  his  instru- 
ment that  is  contrary  to  its  genius.  Real  art  is 
only  from  within ;  where  she  reigns,  mechanical 
art  most  always  yield  due  submission.  She  holds 
the  command  over  the  powers  of  execution,  and 
ereatas  a  language  necnliaz  to  herseUt  in  order  to 
dre  uttmuice  to  deeply-seated  fsdinga,  and  to 
uoqput  them  to  others.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be 


wished  that  those  performers  who  are  ambitious 
of  drawing  from  the  fiute  the  tones  of  the  bassoon 
or  the  clarinet  would  well  consider  this,  end  be 
governed  by  the  predominant  character  of  thdr 
instrument,  which  is  confessedly  the  degiac — a 
character  of  the  greatest  sweetness,  and  of  that 
pathm  which  goes  at  once  to  the  heart.  With- 
in a  few  years,  Mr.  A.  Q.  Badger,  of  New 
York,  has  commenced  in  this  country  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Boehm  flute,  which  he  considers 
an  improvement  on  all  others.  In  his  "His- 
tory of  the  Flute,"  he  says,  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  the  Qerman  flute, 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  position  in  which 
it  was  held,  was  also  termed  the  "  Hauta  tra- 
verao,"  or  transverse  flute,  b^ran  to  divide  the 
public  iavor  with  the  flute-&-bec.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  Oennan  flute  over  the  flute-4-bec 
consisted  in  its  improved  quality  of  tone  and 
somewhat  better  intonation.  On  the  flute-k-bec 
no  skill  of  the  performer  enabled  him  to  vary,  to 
any  extent,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  tone, 
or  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  owing  to  its  being  voiced 
with  the  tongue,  like  the  pipe  of  an  organ,  or  like 
a  common  whistle ;  but  on  the  German  flute  the 
notes  were  produced  by  Uie  immediate  agency  of 
the  Iqia ;  eomparatiTely  a  greater  variety  of  tone, 
and  oortain  improvements,  even  as  to  intonation, 
were  consequently  obtained.  At  that  time  the 
German  flute  had  but  nx  holes,  which  were 
stopped  by  the  first  three  fingers  of  each  hand. 
From  these  holes,  combined  with  ihe  note  given 
by  the  entire  tube,  —  that  is,  when  all  the  holes 
were  closed,  —  was  produced  the  diatonic  scale  of 
one  key  or  mode,  that  of  T>  m^or.  Shortly  alter, 
however,  an  additional  hole  was  added  by  Fhilli- 
bert,  a  Frenchman,  stopi>ed  by  a  key,  (D  ^arp,  or 
E  flat.)  This,  which  constituted  the  one<keyed 
flute,  or  flute  with  seven  holes,  as  seen  in  the 
one-keyed  flute  of  the  present  day,  was  a  death 
blow  to  the  flute-fc-bec.  It  improved  the  quali- 
ty of  some  of  its  tones,  and  extended  its  compass 
upward.  Many  a  kindly  prejudice,  many  a  grate- 
ful rccoUcotion  of  past  enjoyment,  was  enlisted 
in  favor  of  an  old  servant,  and  lingered  to  the 
last,  but  in  vain.  Tlio  flute-&-bec  is  now  among 
the  things  that  were,  or  is  to  be  met  with  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  antiquary.  The  flute  remained 
in  this  state  until  the  time  of  Quiuus,  who 
flourished  from  about  the  year  1720  to  1770,  and 
was  celebrated  as  a  performer  upon  the  flute,  and 
as  a  composer  for  that  instrument.  He  was  also 
celebrated  as  a  mauu&cturer  of  flutes.  He  add- 
ed another  D  sharp  or  £  flat  key,  and  contrived 
a  method  of  lengthening  and  shortening  the 
head  joint,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  pitch  half  a 
tone.  The  discovery  of  this  additional  key  was 
made  in  1726,  anduie  new  head  joint  in  1752. 
The  use  of  the  latter  is  obvious:  but  it  has  i>ua- 
zlod  the  critics  to  divine  what  could  possibly 
have  been  the  object  of  this  additional  D  sharp 
key,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  tuminR 
heed,  were  sud  at  thetimetobare  onrected«aU 
the  imperfections  of  this  instrument  in  point  of 
bad  notes  and  ialse  tuning."  They  could  not  sup- 
pose it  intended  to  make  the  enharmonic  differ- 
ence between  D  sharp  and  E  flat.  This  would 
have  been  attributing  a  leflnement  of  perception 
to  Quanx  utterly  inoonsiateiit  with  theobtusenosa 
of  ear  which  oovld  endure  the  extrone  imperfeo- 
tion*  not  only  of  the  chromatic,  but  of  the  dift- 
tonio  intervaw  of  Us  iurtmment.   We  know  by 
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the  Ante  murao  of  liifl  tune,  that  noveral  of  the 
scales  nearest  related  to  that  of  I>  nuijoT  were 
then  employed,  aa  well  as  the  chromatic  scale; 
but  we  know  also,  by  a  reference  to  the  one-keyed 
flute  of  the  present  day,  how  grosaly  defectiTe  all 
these  were,  all  the  notes  not  belonging  to  D 
major  having  been  produced  by  what  may  be 
termed  artificial  fingerings,  and  the  scale  of  D 
major  itself  having  been  also  very  imperfect. 
That  it  afibrded  no  great  advantage,  may  bo  con- 
cluded from  the  fiwt  that  the  application  of  it  was 
ultimately  discontinued.  The  next  great  im- 
provement was  the  addition  of  three  ouier  holes, 
stopped  by  three  additional  keys,  constituting  the 
four-keyod  fiute,  that  is,  the  flute  with  ten  holes. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  time  of  the  introduction,  and 
the  name  of  the  originator  of  these  keys ;  bat  the 
most  approved  authorities  among  the  Germans 
give  the  honor  of  this  contrivance  to  Joseph  Ta- 
cet,  on  Englishman,  who  was  popular  both  as  a 
performer  on  and  as  a  manulacturer  of  the  flute, 
in  Loudon,  about  seventy  years  since.  This  was 
really  a  great  step  in  the  progress  of  the  flute. 
The  notes  Q  sharp  or  A  flat,  A  sharp  or  fi  flat, 
and  F  natural,  were,  by  means  of  these  keys, 
produced  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  D  sharp 
or  £  flat,  which  had  be^  obtained  by  the  first 
key  and  the  notes  of  the  original  six  holes ;  and 
thus  all  the  notes  of  the  chromatio  scale  in  the 
fundamental  octavo,  excepting  the  C  natural, 
were  each  produced  by  openmg  its  l^;itimate 
hole,  and  the  artificial  fingerings  for  these  notes, 
which  produced  tones  of  wretched  quality  and 
intonation,  were  no  longer  necessary.  This  im- 
provement great  as  it  was,  made  its  way  at  first 
out  slowly.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  that  the  four-keyed  flute 
began  to  be  generally  adopted  in  the  English  or- 
chestras. A&ei  this  the  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  C  natural  by  means  of  a  key,  the  arti- 
ficial C  of  the  four-keyed  flute,  fingered  thus, 
0  2  0  I  12  3,  being  very  Imperfect.  For  this 
purpose  a  Itmg  key,  acted  upon  br  the  first 
finger  of  the  right  hand,  known  as  the  G  Hhake 
key,  was  added;  bat  aldioogh  a  good  note  was 
thus  produced,  it  has  been  of  little  use,  except- 


ing in  the  shake  with  B,  owing  to  the  necesmty, 
when  usin^  it,  of  moving  the  right  hand.  About 
the  same  time  the  tube  was  lengthened,  and  two 
long  ke^  were  added  at  the  foot  of  the  instru- 
ment, giving  the  two  additional  low  notes,  C  sharp 
and  C  natiuaL  This  was  the  seven-keyed  flute. 
The  duplicate  long  F  key,  acted  upon  by  the 
little  filler  of  the  loft  hand^  was  next  added,  to 
fsoilitate  the  execution  of  the  notes  D  natural  <n 
E  flat,  in  connection  with  F  natural ;  and  thua 
was  completed  the  ordinary  eight-keyed  flute. 
As  many  as  seventeen  keys  have  been  added  to 
some  flutes,  but  the  standard  number  has  long 
been  eight.  Attempts  wexe  also  mad^  from  time 
to  time,  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  instrument 
by  enlacing  the  holes,  and  by  variations  in  the 
bore.  Joseph  Tacct,  before  mentioned  as  the 
originator  of  tho  four-keyed  flute,  made  experi- 
ments with  large  holes,  as  also  did  tho  late  Mr. 
Nicholson.  But  these  efibrts,  both  as  to  the  size 
of  the  holes  and  the  variations  in  the  bore,  could 
only  be  partially  succeesfol,  owing  to  the  radi- 
cally incorrect  position  of  the  holes  and  tho  erro- 
neous principle  upon  which  the  keys  were  con- 
structed. Tie  first  thing  to  be  learned  on  the 
flute  is  to  make  it  sound  propo^ly,  for  which  pur- 
pose take  the  top  piece  only,  end  blow  gently, 
turning  it  outward  or  inward  till  you  can  make 
it  sound,  and  readily  produce  a  good  tone ;  then 
add  another  piece  of  tho  flute,  blowing  as  before, 
proceeding  tiius  till  you  have  put  the  flute  to- 
gether. Then  place  one  flnger,  and  blow,  addii^ 
Uie  other  fingers  by  d^ees,  endeavoring  at  the 
same  time  to  get  the  right  tone.  After  you  can 
easily  fill  the  flute,  attend  to  the  plain  scale  of  the 
places  of  the  fingers,  llie  black  dots  in  the  scale 
ngnify  the  holes  which  are  to  be  stopped,  and  the 
ciphers  those  which  are  to  be  left  <^>en.  Hie 
figores  represent  the  fingers  of  each  hand.  The 
lowest  row  of  dots  and  ciphers  signifies  the  key. 
Observe  that  as  C  has  two  columns  of  dots  and 
ciphers,  either  may  be  used,  as  you  may  choose. 
Blow  rothM  strong  upon  the  high  notes,  placing 
your  lips  closer,  and  moving  your  tongue  nearer 
to  the  Ups.  All  the  notes  above  C  are  said  to  be 
in  olti  and  sll  ham  C  in  alt  ire  called  doiibli^ 
as  doable  D,  double  E,  &c. 
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On  the  flute,       and  £ b  ue  tlie  same.   So  are  Ftf  and  Gb,  and       and  Ab.  &c. 


F  MOLL.   (G.)   P  minor 

F,  or  BASS  CLEF.  The  name  given  to  the 
indicUl  cbaracter  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
staff  deagned  for  the  bass  part,  to  detennine  the 
names  and  powers  of  the  notes  on  that  sta£ 

FOCKERODT.JOHANN  ARNOLD.  Acom- 
posOTt  tixa  at  Muhlhansen.  His  woriu,  which 
are  chiefij  £n  the  chnzohi  axe  dated  iSram  the 
years  1692  and  1718. 

FOCOSO,  or  FITOCOSO,  or  CON  FUOCO. 
(L)  L'scd  adverbially,  to  signify  that  the  move- 
ment, or  passage,  orer  which  it  is  placed,  is  to 
bo  sung  ot  plajwd  with  ^iiit* 

FODOR,  ANTOINE.  A  Fieneh  manist,  and 
composer  &r  his  instmmont  He  left  France 
during  the  rerolntion,  and  settled  for  some  time 
at  Amsterdam,  where,  and  at  Berlin,  many  of 
his  works  have  been  published,  between  the  years 
1796  and  1802. 

FODOR,  JEAN,  elder  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  also  a  good  violinist,  and  composer  for  his 
instrument.  His  works  are  voluminouB,  and 
have  been  published  at  Paris  and  in  Germany. 
He  remained  some  time  at  Petersburg  during  the 
]^cnch  revolution. 

FODOR.  UADAKE  UAINYILLE,  an  ao< 
complished  singer,  waa  bom  in  Paris,  in  1793; 
passed  Her  cIuluLOod  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  made 
nadif&irfattheOperaComique,  in  Paris,  in  1811. 
She  performed  inEnglsnd, in  the  seasons  of  1617 
and  1818.  She  subsequently  performed  in  Paris, 
and  from  thence  went  to  Italy,  where  she  was 
received  with  much  withusiasm.  She  was  at 
Vienna  in  1823.  in  which  cmital  her  popnlarity  was 
also  very  great.  Madame  Todor  made  her  Mimt 
at  Vienna  in  the  character  of  Desdemona,  in  Ros- 
sini's "OMio,"  Donzelli  perfomung  Otello,  Ambro- 
gi,EImira,andDavid,Bodrigo.  Educated  in  a  fine 
school,  Madame  Fodor  obtained  such  flexibility 
of  voice,  that  every  passage  in  her  singing  was 
exaentad  with  indeaaibabu  lightness  and  tender- 
ness, tthas  beensaU  of  her  at  Vieima»  thather 
aUlityconasti  in  making  ut  qtpaar  like  arUeM- 


FOBRSXEBtCHRISTOPH.  A  celebrated  in- 
■tmrnsntal  and  chvrcb  composw,  in  Osnnwjr, 
at  tba  eommeneament  o!  the  last  oentiuy.  ^s 
mtkM  ireTacy  Toltnniwnn. 


FOERSTER,  EMANUEL  ALOYSmS.  Chap- 
el-master at  Vienna,  where  he  has  composed 
much  vocal,  piano-forte,  and  church  music,  since 
the  year  1790.  He  has  akw  written  a  treatise  on 
thonmgh  basa. 

FOGGIA.  FRANCESCO,  of  Rome.  ApupUof 
Paolo  Agostino,  from  1645  to  1681.  Inhis  youth, 
he  was  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  court 
of  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  after- 
wards emperor ;  but  returning  to  Rome,  he  was 
appointed  maettro  di  capalia  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Lateran,  and  other  great  churches  in  that 
oi^.  Antonio  liberal  (»lla  him  theprop  and 
&uier  of  mouo,  and  true  ecdesjastical  harmony. 

FOLUA.  (L)  A  speeieB  of  oompotiticai,  con- 
sisting of  variations  on  a  given  air,  iuTOited  by 
the  Spaniard^  and  hanea  frequently  called  fat' 

FONTAINES,  B.  DES.  A  Knock  poet  and 
composer  of  songs,  at  the  end  of  Hm  seventeenth 
and  Dinning  of  the  last  century. 

FONTANA.  BENIGNUS.  A  oompoeer  of 
sat^od  mnno  at  Ooslar,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
first  half  ctf  the  sixteenth  century. 

FONTANA,  FABRIZIO,  an  Italian  com- 
poser and  organise,  was  bom  at  Turin,  in  1650, 
and  published  some  music  for  his  instrument  at 
Rome  in  1677. 

FORAMINA.  (L.)  The  name  given  by  Oie 
Romans  to  the  holes  made  in  the  ^pe,  for  the 
purpose  of  varying  its  sounds. 

FORD.  DR.,  the  rector  of  Melton,  England, 
was  an  enthusiast  in  music,  very  singular  m  his 
manner,  and  a  great  humorist.  His  passion 
for  sacied  music  was  publicly  known  ftom  his 
constant  attendance  at  most  of  the  mudoal  fts- 
tivals  in  tiie  Idngdom.  One  who  knew  hfau 
says,  "  I  have  frequently  met  him,  and  always 
found  him  in  ecstasies  with  Handel's  music, 
especially  'The  Messiah.'  His  admiration  of 
this  work  was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  he 
told  me  he  never  made  a  journey  from  Mcdton 
to  Ldcestei,1hathedidnot  idng  it  quitethzoi^ih. 
His  perfoxmaace  Mrredaa  a  pedometer  by  whuh. 
he  could  ascertsin  his  progress  on  the  road-  As 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  Melton  bridge  he  began 
the  overtures,  and  always  found  himsalf  in  tha 
chorus  •  IA&  up  your  heads '  when  ha  arzimd 
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FOU 


at  Btooksby  gate,  'Thanks  bo  to  God'  the 
moment  he  got  through  the  Thurmasten  toll 

Site.  As  the  pace  of  lus  home  vras  pretty  r^u- 
r,  he  contrived  to  conclude  the  jtjoen  chorus 
always  at  the  cross  in  the  Belgrave  gate.  Though 
a  very  pious  person,  ecceatricity  was  at  times 
not  rmtrainod  even  in  the  pulpit.  It  need  not 
bo  stated  that  he  had  a  i>retty  good  opinion  of 
his  own  vocal  powers.  Once,  when  the  clerk 
was  giving  out  ttio  tune,  he  stopped  hira,  saying, 
'  John,  you  have  pitched,  too  low  —  follow  mo ; ' 
then  clearing  up  his  voice,  he  lustily  began  the 
tuuo.  When  the  psalmody  went  to  his  mind, 
he  enjoyed  it,  and  ia  paroxysms  of  delight, 
would  dangle  one  or  both  of  his  legs  over  the 
side  of  the  pulpit  during  the  singiiig.  When 
preaching  a  charity  sennon  at  Melton,  some 
gentlemen  of  the  hunt  entered  the  church  rather 
late.  Ho  stopped,  and  cried  out.  'Here  they 
come ;  hero-  come  the  red  coats ;  they  know 
th^  Christian  duties.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  that  is  not  good  for  a  guinea ! ' 
The  doctor  was  himself  a  performer.  I  think  it 
yens  at  the  Birmingham  f&Jtival  that  he  was 
sitting  with  his  hodk  upon  his  knee,  humming 
music  to  the  performers,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  an  attentive  listener,  who  said,  'I  did  not 
pay  to  hear  you  sing.'  '  Then,'  said  the  doctor, 
■  you  have  tW  into  the  bargain.' " 

FORD,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  musicians  in 
the  stiite  of  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  King  James 
I-,  was  the  author  of  some  canons  and  rounds, 
printed  in  Hilton's  collection,  and  also  of  a  work 
entitled  "  Musicke  of  sundro  Kinds,  set  forth  in 
two  Books,  &c."  This  work  was  published  in 
iiolio,  in  the  year  1607.  Thorn aa  Ford  composed 
the  beautiful  madrigal,  "  Since  fixat  I  saw  your 
&ce." 

FORKEL,  jrOHANX  NICOL.,  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  and  director  of  the  music  at  the 
University  of  Oottingen,  was  bom  in  1749.  His 
knowledge  of  musical  literature  is  unirerBally 
allowed  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  his 
thcoreUcal  works  on  that  science  are  considered 
as  the  ^hest  authority  among  modem  musi- 
cians. The  following  list  embraces  his  principal 
works :  I.  "  Vber  die  Tlieorie  der  Muaik,"  (the 
Theory  of  Music,)  Gottingen,  1774,  in  4to.  2. 

Muaikalueh  KritucAe  Biblinthek,"  Ootha,  1778, 
3  vols.  8vo.  3.  "  On  the  better  Arrangement 
of  Public  Concerts,"  Gottingon,  1779,  in  4to. 
4.  "  A  DeSnition  of  certain  Musical  Ideai^" 
Gottingen,  1780,  in  4to.  6.  "  Almanac  of  Mu- 
sic, for  1782,  3,  4,  and  9."  6.  "Altgetwino 
Qegchichte  der  Mxuik,"  (General  History  of  Music,) 
Leipsic,  1788  and  1801,  2  vols.  4to.  This  is 
Forkel's  most  celeln^ted  work;  it  contains  the 
history  of  ancient  as  well  as  modem  music.  7. 
"  H^ftory  of  the  Italian  Opera,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  with  Notes."  Leipsic,  1789,  2  vols. 
8vo.  8.  "  Numerous  Critiques  in  the  Literary 
Journal  of  Gottingen."  9.  "  General  literature 
of  Moaic,  or  Inatructiona  for  knowing  the  Books 
on  Music  which  have  been  pubUshed  in  Europe, 
from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present  Time ; 
drawn  up  in  the  Vom.  of  a  IMeniniary,  and  ac- 
companied by  Notes  and  Critical  Diseaanons." 
Benides  his  merits  as  an  author  on  the  science 
of  music,  Forkd  was  an  excellent  pianist  of  the 
school  of  Bach,  of  whom  he  pubUshed  a  life, 
with  a  oritioal  yisnt  of  his  omiApQiitions.  Forkel 


also  composed  much  vocal  and  instrumental 

music. 

FORMULARY.  The  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  stated  and  prescribed  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  eccl^aatical  tones. 

FORNAX,  PHILIPPE,  a  French  muaunan. 
published     L'Art  du  Plain-ehaiU,"  in  1672. 

FOBSTER,  GEORG,  chapel-master  at  Dres- 
den, and  composer  of  church  music,  died  in 
1537. 

FORTE,  or  F.  (1.)  A  word  implying  that 
the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  sung 
or  played  lotidly.    Used  in  opposition  to  piano. 

FORTEMENT.  (F.)  A  word  ^mf^ng  that 
the  movement,  or  passage,  before  which  it  is 
placed,  is  to  be  performed  vith  strength  and 
energy. 

FOR'HA  DE  PILLES,  ALPHONSE,  gov- 
ernor of  Marscillea,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1758. 
Ho  studied  composition  under  Ligori,  a  Neapol- 
itan pupil  of  Durante.  Fortia  composed  four 
operas,  which  were  performed  at  MaiieL  He 
also  pubhshed  much  iustrumcutal  music. 

FORTISSIMO,  or  FORTISS.,  or  FF.  (L) 
Very  loud.   The  superlative  of  forte. 

FORTUNATO,  GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO. 
A  dramatic  composer  at  Plaeenxa  between  the 
years  1783  and  1791. 

FORTZEIZUNO.  (G.)  A  continuation. 

FORZA,  or  FORZATO.  (I.)  Force;  aa,  eon 
farza,  with  force,  vehemeutly. 

FORZANDO,  or  FORTZ.,  or  FZ.  (L)  A 
term  signitying  that  the  note  to  which  it  applies, 
ia  to  be  struck  with  particular  force,  and  held 
on.  lliis  term  is  expressed  by  &,  sf,  or  >.  Its 
effect  forms  a  strong  leature  in  the  character 
of  modem  music;  we  never  find  it  exprestfed  in 
any  author  before  the  time  of  Haydn.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  forcible  expression  of  sound, 
which  is  no  sooner  uttered  than  it  drops  into  the 
utmost  de^^rco  of  softness.  It  has  its  origin  in 
the  ebullition  of  our  passions.  We  hear  it  in 
the  expressions  of  joy,  rage,  and  despair;  indeed, 
it  is  natural  to  persons  under  any  violent 
emotion.  Like  all  other  fonnble  expressions, 
its  meaning  will  depend  upon  the  situation  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  As  used  in  the 
following  passage,  its  effect  is  rather  that  of 
violence. 


I  •01  Imk  tariBlHIfbna. 

This  effect  is  produced  upon  the  violin  by 
striking  the  note  vith  a  Ann  and  strong  bow; 
which  is  no  sooner  commenced  than  it  ia  light- 
ened, and  &Us  into  a  soft  and  continued  sound. 
Its  influence  upon  the  wind  instrumenta  is 
similar  to  that  upon  the  voice. 

FOUKNIER,  a  French  dxsmatio  oompoBcr; 
brought  out  the  opera  "Ln  deux  Avtiflti  ds 
Bag&di*  at  Paris,  in  1782. 

FOmTTH.  A  distance  comprising  three  dia- 
tonic intervals:  that  is,  two  tones  and  a  half. 
The  fbiutii  is  the  third  of  the  consonances  in 
the  order  of  thrir  getteiationg. 
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FOURTEENTH.  The  octavo,  or  inlioate,  of 
the  eeventh;  a  distance  comimhaLdiiig  thir- 
teen diatoitic  iuterralB. 

FOUTENELLE.  A  French  dramatic  com- 
poser. His  principal  work,  the  opera  of  "  He- 
cuba," was  tmught  out  in  1799,  hut  most  of  the 
moflic  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Gluck 
and  SacdunL  Ue  has  also  oomposed  Mtue  ad- 
mired Tiolin  nrusic. 

FOY  "was  many  years  a  professor  of  music 
at  Dorchester,  Dorset,  and  he  vaa  of  a  truly 
religious  and  consequently  of  a  very  friendly 
diF^ition.  His  hospitality  was  so  great  that 
it  became  almost  proverbial.  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  poor,  and,  indcod,  if  he  could 
render  service  to  any  one,  it  always  ailbrded 
htm  the  greatest  pleasure.  Foy  was  a  fine  per- 
former on  the  vioUn.  He  mod  suddenly  in 
London,  while  on  a  visit,  in  1820. 

FOY,  MME8,  son  of  the  preceding.  Fnnu 
the  early  proob  which  he  nuuufiBstad  <a  a  talent 
for  music,  his  filther  determined  to  brins  him  up 
to  that  profession,  and  commenced  teaching  hint 
the  piano-forte.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the 
lamented  Princess  Charlotte  was  on  a  visit 
to  Abbotebniy  Outlet  in  Oomtdiize,  lite  seat 
of  the  countess  dowager  of  Hchester,  her  lady- 
ship introduced  Foy  to  pby  the  piano-finrte  to 
tits  jmncess.  Her  royal  nighness  was  deli|^ted 
with  his  performance.  His  lather,  in  some  of 
the  pieces,  accompanied  him  on  the  violin.  The 
princess  was  extremely  nfiable  to  both  &ther 
and  son,  and  thought,  from  the  boy's  perform- 
ance on  the  piano-forte,  he  had  studied  undor 
the  first  masters  in  Loudon ;  but  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  father  had  been  his  only  instruct- 
or. Foy  was  from  this  time  a  great  favorite 
with  the  princess ;  she  frequently  observed  how 
much  she  was  delighted  with  his  performance 
and  interesting  manners.  He  shortly  after  sent 
her  royal  highness  a  piece  of  his  compo«tion, 
the  first  he  ever  wrote ;  she  was  highly  pleased 
with  it,  and  desitod  the  countess  dowager  of 
Jtchester  to  write  to  his  father  to  that  effect ; 
and  thtoe  is  no  doubt,  if  that  princess  had  lived 
to  occupy  the  throne,  she  would  have  ren- 
dered Foy  great  service.  Ho  continued  to 
practise  the  piano- forte  and  to  compose,  and 
some  time  afterwards  he  commenced  learning  the 
harp;  and  through  the  Idndncss  of  bia  uncle, 
William  Maddick,  Esq.,  of  Loudon,  who  took 
great  interest  in  his  welfare,  he  ivas  enabled, 
m  his  occasional  visits  to  the  metropolis,  to 
study  the  harp,  piano-forte,  and  the  rules  of 
oompositioQ,  under  the  most  celebrated  masters. 
"When  his  father  died,  the  maintenance  of  his 
mother,  three  brothers,  and  a  sister  devolved 
on  him ;  and  though  he  was  not  at  this  time 
flighteon  years  of  age,  he,  by  his  teaching,  man- 
aged to  support  the  family  m  a  v^  respectable 
manner.  He  used  to  lead  the  concerts  which 
were  given  at  Dorchester.  In  the  year  1823, 
he  gave  a  musical  foatiTBl  in  that  town,  when  two 
new  overtnrra  of  his  own  composition,  for  a  fall 
orchestra,  were  performed ;  and  the  rece^on  they 
met  with  must  have  been  truly  gratifying  to  his 
feelings.  The  following  is  a  hut  of  his  compo- 
sitions :    "  Three    Concertos    for    the  Harp," 

Three  Overtures  for  a  foil  Orchestra ;"  Thir- 
teen  single  Songs,  some  of  which  have  Orches- 
teal  AecompanmientB ; "  **ThzMToeal  JDuati;" 


"Four  single  Glees,  for  three  and  four  Voices;" 
"One  Quartetto  and  Chorus;"  "Two  Socred 
Reces ; "  "  Four  Fantasias  for  the  Harp ; "  "  One 
Fantasia  for  the  Piano-forte ; "  "  Two  Duets  for 
Harp  and  Fiano-fmrte ; "  and  "One  Quartetto 
for  Harp,  Flute,  Clarinet,  and  Bassoon." 

FRAMEKY,  NICOLAS  ETIENNE.  A  French 
writer  on  music  He  wrote  the  article  Mtuiqtu, 
in  the  "Eneyeb^i^  Mithodiqve."  He  also  ptxh- 
lished,  in  1802,  "Ducoun  qutaremporti  te  Prix 
de  Liairatun  et  Beaux  Arts  rinstUut  Xatiotial 
de  France."  Framery  also  wrote  the  music,  as 
well  as  the  words,  of  "  La  Sorciirepar  Haaard," 
ah  opera,  performed  at  Paris  in  1783. 

FRAXC,  GVILLAUME.  One  of  the  fiay 
musicians  who  composed  the  tunes  to  the  French 
vezuon  of  psalms  dt  Marot.  'llieHo  tunes  were 
first  printed  at  Strasbn^  in  the  year  IdiS,  and 
were  afterwards,  with  several  otmn,  set  in  parts 
by  Bomrgeois  and  GondimeL 

FRANCESCHI.  D.  FRANCESCO.  An  Ital- 
ian writOT  on  music,  and  editor  of  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Metostasio,  with  copious  notes  on  the 
subject  of  music,  published  at  Lucca  in  1789. 
This  work  is  conridered  by  the  Italians  as  a 
ehefSayuvre  in  musical  Utraature. 

FRANCffiTO,  FRAN90IS,  chamber  musi- 
dan  to  the  King  of  France,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1698.  He  was  a  good  violiuisti  and  composed 
some  instnunoital  muuo  and  several  operas.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1787,  aged  dffhty-aine. 

FRANCCEUR,  LOUIS,  first  violin  at  fhe  open 
at  Paris,  died  in  1715.   He  was  generally  udled 

L'honnite  homnte. 

FRANC<EUR,  LOUIS  JOSEPH,  eldest  son  of 
Louis  FranCGcur,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1738.  He 
was  educated  by  his  imcle,  Francois  Francoeur, 
who  placed  him  at  the  opera,  as  a  violinist,  in 
1752.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  ^f-itonUutn 
at  the  opera.  In  1772  Francoeur  puUiahed  a 
work  entitled  "  Diapason  de  tout  let  inttrtanent  i 
VeiU."    He  also  composed  some  operas. 

FR.\NCK,  JOHANX  WOLFGANG.  A  com- 
poner  of  dramatic  and  instrumental  music,  chiefly 
published  at  Hamburg  between  the  years  1679 
and  1686. 

FRANCK,  MELCHIOR.  A  celebrated  Ger- 
man church  and  secular  vocal  eomposer.  His 
works,  which  are  very  numoroos,  and  chiefly 
written  in  the  Latin  language,  were  pubUshed  at 
different  towns  of  Germany,  between  the  years 
1600  and  163G.    He  died  tn  1639,  at  Coboni^. 

FRANCO,  a  monk  of  Cologne,  bom  in  the 
eleventh  century,  wrote  about  Jitty  years  after 
(luido,  and  was  the  next  who  improved  dcscaut. 
Ho  admitted  the  fifth  ts  a  concord*  but  called 
m^jor  and  minor  sixths  discords.  He  was  the 
first  who  wrote  descant  to  secular  airs,  called 
roundeiayt.  He  also  made  some  improvements 
in  measuring  time.  He  tiscd  five  kinds  of 
measure :  1st.,  three  longs ;  2d,  a  breve ;  3d, 
a  long  and  two  breves ;  4th,  two  breves  and  a 
long  ;  and  dth,  a  brcvo  and  a  scmibreve.  Franco 
used  the  dotted  note,  and  bars ;  but  his  bars 
were  for  the  pnrpoeo  of  indicating  breathing 
places  or  musical  phrases,  and  not  for  dividing 
the  mvu&e  into  measures. 

FRAKCUa  JOANNEa  A  4Mmposec  of  m- 
ered  music  pnUiahed  at  Augsburg  in  1600. 
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FRANKLIN,  BENJAMIN,  a  philosopher 
and  statesnmn,  the  son  of  a  soap  boiler  and  tel- 
lo-w  rhandlcr,  was  bom  in  Boston,  170(1,  and 
died  in  1790.  He  invented  a  musical  instruioent 
called  the  harmonica,  or  armonica,  which  he 
concealed  from  hia  wife  till  the  instrument  was 
fit  to  play,  and  then  awote  her  with  it  one  ni^ht, 
when  she  took  it  for  the  mu-tic  of  the  augelB.  It 
is  said  that  one  Mr.  Pockrich,  of  Ireland,  was 
the  first  who  thought  of  making  use  of  drinking 
glasses  for  the  purpose  of  producing  music.  He 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  glasses  to  pro- 
duce all  the  necessary  tones,  and  tuned  them  by 
putting  more  or  less  water  into  each,  as  each 
note  required.  Mr.  Delavel  soon  after  made  an 
instrument  in  imitation,  and  from  this  instru- 
laeat  Dr.  Franklin  took  the  bint  of  constructing 
his  armonica.  The  glasses  for  this  muitical  in- 
strument arc  blown  as  nearly  as  posidble  in  the 
form  of  hemispheres,  having  each  an  open  nock 
or  socket  in  the  middle.  Tho  thidkness  of  the 
^lass  near  the  brim  is  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch,  increa.'iing  towards  the  neck,  which,  in  the 
largest  glasses,  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide  within ;  but  these  dimen- 
sions Icwrn  fta  the  size  of  the  glasses  diminishes ; 
the  neck  of  the  smallest  hung  about  half  an  inch 
in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  E^aaa  is 
nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  amAllest  Uiree  uiches. 
Bet^'eon  therio  there  are  twenty-three  different 
mzea.  The  largest  glass  in  the  instrument  is  6, 
a  little  below  the  reach  of  a  common  voice,  and 
the  highest  O,  including  three  complete  octaves; 
and  they  are  distinguished  by  painting  the  ap- 
parent parts  of  the  glasses  withlnradci  every 
semitone  white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the  octave 
with  the  seven  prismatic  colors ;  so  that  glasses 
of  the  same  color  (the  white  excepted)  are 
always  octaves  to  each  other.  When  the  glasses 
are  tuned,  they  are  to  be  fixed  on  a  round 
^indlo  of  hard  iron,  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
thickest  end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  small&it.  For  this  purpose,  the  neck 
of  each  glass  is  fitted  with  a  corlC  projecting  a 
little  without  the  neck.  These  corks  are  per- 
forated with  holes  of  different  diameters,  accord- 
ing to  the  dimenaiona  of  the  smndle  in  that  part 
of  it  where  they  are  to  be  flzed.  The  glasses  are 
all  placed  within  one  anotbo-;  the  brgest  on 
the  bigp;e3t  qnd  of  the  spindle,  with  the  neck 
outwards ;  the  next  in  size  is  put  into  the  other, 
leaving  about  one  uich  of  its  brim  above  the 
brim  of  the  first ;  and  the  others  are  put  on  in 
the  same  order.  From  these  exposed  parts  of 
each  gUss  the  tone  ia  drawn,  1^  laying  s  finger 
upon  one  of  them  as  the  spindle  and  glasBes  turn 
round.  The  spindle,  thus  prepare,  is  fixed 
horizontally  in  the  middle  of  a  box,  and  made  to 
turn  on  brass  gudgeons  at  each  end  by  means  of 
a  foot  wheeL  Tins  inHtrumei.t  is  played  upon 
by  sitting  before  it,  as  before  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte, turning  the  ipfaidle  with  the  foot,  and 
wetting  the  guuseB,  now  and  then*  with  a  sponge 
and  clean  water.  Hie  fingers  ijionld  be  first 
soaked  in  water,  and  rubbed  occasionally  with 
fine  chalk,  to  make  them  catch  the  glass,  and 
bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Different  parts 
may  be  played  together  by  using  both  hands ; 
and  .the  tones  are  best  drawn  out  when  the 
glasses  turn  ficom  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not 
when  they  turn  to  them.  The  advautagoi  of 
tiui  iMtnimant^  nyi  Dr.  fnnkHn,  an^  that  | 


its  tones  aie  incomparably  sweet,  beyond  thoae 
of  any  other,  and  that  they  may  be  swelled  or 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  of  the  finger,  and  continned  to  any 
length ;  and  when  it  is  once  tuned,  it  never 
wants  tuning  again.  From  the  effect  which  it 
has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  on  the  nervoua 
system,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  fingera 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  glasses,  but  that  the  tones  should  be 
produced  by  means  of  a  key,  as  upon  the  piano- 
forte. Such  a  key  haa  be^  inniited  in  Berlin 
or  Dresdim,  and  an  instmment  conatructed  on 
this  plan,  called  the  haipsiehoid  harmonica. 
But  these  experiments  have  not  produced  any 
thing  of  much  value ;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  delicacy,  the  swell,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  tone  should  be  carried  to  such  perfection  as 
in  the  first-mentioned  method.  The  harmonica, 
however  much  it  might  excel  all  other  instru- 
ments in  the  delioeoy  and  duration  of  its  toncH, 
yet  is  confined  to  thoae  of  a  soft  and  melancholy 
character,  and  to  slow,  solemn  movements,  and 
can  hardly  be  combined  to  advantage  with  oth- 
er instruments.  In  accompanying  the  human 
voice,  it  throws  it  in  the  shade ;  and  in  concerts* 
the  accompanpng  instnunoits  low  in  effect, 
liecause  so  far  in£mor  to  it  in  tone.  It  ia  theae- 
fore  best  enjoyed  by  itself^  and  may  produce  a 
charming  onect,  in  certain  romantic  situations. 
Besides  the  proper  harmonica,  there  is  the  pegged 
or  nailed  harmonica,  the  pegs  of  which  are  of 
steel,  and,  being  placed  in  a  senucirole,  are  played 
with  a  fltrung  bow.  This  haa  no  reaemManea 
to  the  proper  hoxmonicat  except  aone  nmiiaatjf 
in  tone. 

FRANZ,  JOHANN  CHRISnAN,  a  aingw 
and  vocal  composer  at  BerUn,  was  bom  in  1762. 
He  published  twelve  songs  in  1796,  and  is 
also  the  author  and  composer  of  the  operetta 
'•EdebmitA  md  Lube,"  produced  at  Berlin  in 
18M. 

FRANZONI.  AMANTR  A  eomposer  of 
madrigals,  pnU^ed  at  Yeaiee  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  ^ 

FRASL  (L)  Khnaes ;  ahort  muucal  aentencea. 

FREDDI,  AHAPEO,  dupel-muter  st  Fadus, 
publiflhed  tow  opezaa  of  aacnd  miwo  mt  Venioe^ 
between  the  yeaxa  1617  and  1642. 

FREDON.  A  word  ibrmerly  used  to  mgiafy 
a  short  flight  of  notea  sung  to  the  same  aylkUe. 
A  kind  of  extempore  floniish. 

FREISLICH,  JOHANN  BALTHASAR 
CHRISTIAN.  Chef-tTorchegm  at  Dantzio  in 
1731.  He  composed  much  chamber  md  ehuzdi 
music,  very  little  of  which  has  been  pahUahad. 

FRENCH  HORN.   See  Hobk. 

FRENEUSE,  J.  -  L.  A  writer  in  defence  of 
the  French  school  of  music  against  the  Italian,  at 
^e  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

FRERE.  ALEXANDRE.  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Music  at  Paris  in  the  early  part  of 
the  lost  century.  He  published,  at  Amstodam, 
«  JhuupotitioHa  dls  Uuti^tUt  riduitea  au  ntOnrel,  par 
If  Seemin  de  la  J^tdutatian,  Aaec  tme  Pratiqua  dn 
Trm^poiitiiMt  irrtguUinmmt  ierittu,  tl  la  iiamin 
(f  M  mrmontm-  Itw  DifinMt." 

FEEBON.  EUAS  CATHABINA,  wbb  a 
Jamitt,  bom  at  Qaimper  ia  171B.  Ha  puUiilMd 
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at  Paxia,  in  1753,  •>  Dme  LMm  iwr  la  Jfwifm 
JVonfiMie^  m  B/tfmM  h  eslfe     <f.  J.  Bavmeam." 

FRESC3II,  GIOVANNI  DOMENICO.  A 
monk,  bom  at  Vtcenza.  Ho  was  chapel-master, 
and  a  much  admired  church  and  diamatiu  compo- 
■er  at  Venice.  His  puUications  bear  date  from 
the  year  1660  to  168S.  In  1680,  the  opera  of 
"  Berenice,"  set  by  this  composer,  was  produced 
at  Padua  in  a  moist  splendid  manner.  There  were 
ehoroses  of  one  hundred  Tirgfins,  one  hundred 
■oldien,  one  hundred  horsemen  in  iron  armor, 
fortr  etnnets  of  horse,  rix  tntmpetera  on  horse- 
back, tics,  dmmmers,  six  ensignfl,  six  sackbnts,  «x 
proat  flutes,  six  minstrels  playing  on  Turki^ 
instruments,  six  others  on  octave  flutes,  six 
pages,  three  Serjeants,  six  cymbalists,  twelve 
huntsmen,  twelve  grooms,  six  coachmen  for  the 
triumph,  six  othen  for  the  procession,  two  Hons 
led  two  Tuiks,  two  elephants  by  two  others, 
Berenice'a  triumriial  car  drawn  by  four  horses, 
six  other  cars  wiUi  spoils  and  piiwnera  drawn  by 
twelve  horsey  and  sbc  coaches  for  the  jvocession. 
Among  the  scenes  and  representations  in  the  first 
act  was  a  vast  plain  with  two  triumphal  arches, 
another  with  pavilions  and  tenta,  a  square  pro- 
pared  for  the  entrance  of  the  triumph,  and  a 
forest  for  the  chase. 

Act  second,  the  royal  apartments  of  Berenice's 
temple  of  vengeance,  a  spacious  court,  'n-ith  a 
view  of  the  prison,  and  a  covoed  way  for  the 
coaches  to  more  in  procession.  Act  third,  the 
royal  dressing  room  completely  furnished,  stables 
with  one  hundred  live  horses,  a  portico  adorned 
with  t«>e8try,  and  a  dchcious  palace  in  perapec- 
tire.  in  addition  to  all  these  attendants  and 
decoratHnii,  at  the  end  of  fheflrst  act  there  won 
representations  of  every  kind  of  chase,  as  of  the 
wild  boar,  the  stag,  deer,  and  bears ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  an  enormous  globe  descends 
ftom  the  sky,  which,  opening,  divMes  itself  into 
other  ^obos,  suspended  in  the  air,  upon  one  of 
vhich  is  the  flffuxe  of 'Hme,  on  the  aecond  that 
f>f  Fame,  on  othen  Honor,  NoUlity,  Virtue,  and 
Ghwy. 

FRESCOBALDi;  GIROLAMO,  a  native  of 
Femra,  was  bom  in  the  year  1601,  and  at  about 
the  age  of  twenty-Uiree  was  ajmi^nted  organist 
of  the  Churoh  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Fresco - 
baldi  is  not  less  cdebrated  for  his  compositions 
fat  the  organ  than  tat  his  gjeat  powers  of  execu- 
tion on  that  instrument.  He  was  the  first  of  tho 
Italians  who  composed  for  the  av^aa  in  fugue ;  and 
in  this  species  of  eomporition,  originally  mvented 
by  the  Oermans,  he  was  without  a  rivah  He 
may  be  truly  considered  the  fitther  of  that  style 
of  oivan  playing  called  by  the  Italians  toccataa, 
and  by  the  English  voluntaru*.  In  the  year 
1628,  Bartolomo  Graflsi*  onanist  of  8t  Maria  in 
Acquirio,  at  Rome,  published  a  work  of  Fre«- 
cobaldi,  entitled  "  In  PartUtara  U  Primo  Ubro 
deUe  Cataoni,  it  una,  tre,  e  qutUro  Voei,  per  lonare 
cm  ogni  Sorte  di  StromenH."  From  the  title, 
it  seems  that  these  were  originally  vocal  compo- 
ntions,  but  that  Grassi,  for  the  improvement  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  the  study  of  com- 
position, had  rejected  the  words,  and  published 
the  music  iu  score.  In  this  form  they  met  with 
so  favorable  a  reception  from  the  puUio  as  to  be 
twice  reprinted.  Another  work  of  Fresoobaldi 
WW  priiUed  st  Bome^  In  1607,  eatitlad  "il  Seam- 


do  LOm  di  Taeea^,  Cmamit  et  altre  FaHittt  tf  /»- 
tavalatum  di  Cimbato  et  Orgimo." 

FRESCO.   (I.)   Quick  and  Uvdy. 

FRKTS.  Certain  short  pieces  of  wire  fixed  on 
the  finger  board  of  guitars,  &c.,  under,  and  at 
right  angles  to,  the  etrings,  and  which,  as  tho 
strings  arc  brought  into  contact  with  them  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  serve  to  vary  and  deter- 
mine the  pitch  of  the  tones.  The  frett  ere  always 
placed  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that 
the  string  which  touches  any  particular  jfret  is 
one  semitone  higher  than  if  pressed  on  the  next 
fret  towards  the  head  of  the  instrument,  and 
one  semitone  lower  than  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  next  frei  towards  the  bridge. 
Formerly,  these  frots,  or  stops,  consisted  of 
strings  tied  round  tho  nock  of  toe  instrument. 

FRETIBEL,  J.  L.  P.  L.  An  instrumental 
composer,  some  of  whose  works  were  published 
at  Berlin  between  the  years  1797  and  1603. 
Freubel  was  ehef-^torchettre  at  the  Amsterdam 
theatre  in  1804. 

FREUNDTHALEB,  CAJFTAN.  Composer 
of  church  and  instrumentel  music  at  Vimna 
imvionsly  to  the  year  1790. 

FRIBERTH,  CARL.     Chapel-mastor  of  the 

Jesuits'  church  at  Vienna.  Bom  in  1786.  He 
composed  some  church  music.  Friberth  was  a 
friend  of  Haydn,  and  furnished  many  t£  the 
particulars  published  in  his  lifijw 

FmCHOT.  Inventor  of  the  bass  horn.  In 
the  year  1800  was  published,  in  London,  a  work 
entitled  "A  complete  Scale  and  Gamut  of  the 
Basi  Horn,  a  new  instrument,  invented  by  Mr. 
lUehot,  and  manufiwtured  by  Q.  Astor." 

FRICE:,  PHILIP  JOSEPH,  formerly  organ'- 
ist  at  the  court  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  par- 
formed  curiously  well  on  the  harmonica;  he  was 
also  a  good  pianist.  He  died  at  London  in  1796. 
Frick  putdished  in  England,  1.  "IVeatise  on 
Tbonmgli  Baas,"  London,  1786.  S.  **  On  Modu- 
lation and  Acoompanitnent."  This  work  was 
afterwards  translated  into  French.  He  also  pub- 
lished Mune  inano-fi»te  mnsie. 

FRIEDBERG.  a  German  conq>oBer,attadied 
to  Prince  Anton  Esterhazy,  at  the  time  that 
Haydn  resided  with  him. 

FRIBDEL.  S.  L.  a  violoncellist  of  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Berlin,  and  instrumental  composer, 

about  the  year  1788. 

FRIEDRICH,  IGN.,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
was  an  excellent  violinist  and  violoncellist,  also  a 
composer  for  his  instrument.  He  died  at  Prague, 
in  1788. 

FRISCHMUTH,  JOAaNN  CHRISTIAN.  A 
violinist  at  Berlin,  and  composer  for  his  instm- 
meut.  He  also  brought  ont  some  dramatiopieoeB. 
He  died  iu  1780. 

FRITZ,  BABTHOLD,  a  vauaioal  instrument 
maker.  "Ba  wn  tiio  atdihor  of  a  work  entitled 
■*  AMwtiniHg,"  ftc..  (i.  e.  Guide  to  Temperament,} 
published  at  Lripuc.  in  1757. 

FROBERGER,  JOHN  JACOB,  a  pimfl  of 
Frescoboldi,  and  organist  to  the  Emperor  Fcsdi- 
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nand  UL,  floorishcd  about  the  year  16fiO.  He 
was  an  excellent  performet  on  the  organ  and 
hazpsichord,  and  hU  compositions  for  tho»e  in- 
Btrumentfi  have  been  highly  applauded.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  partial  to  imitations  in  music 
of  difTerciit  occurrences  in  life,  to  -which  he  had 
the  power  of  giving  great  expression. 

FROEIILICII,  JOSEPH,  a  profesaor  of  music 
at  Wurtiburgt  waa  bom  there  in  1780.  He 
has  written  scnne  works  on  the  theoty  of  music; 
also  BOvcral  compositions  for  the  church,  and 
much  instrumental  music. 

FROSCH.  (O.)  The  nut  ttf  a  l^w  for  the 
violin,  tenor,  bass,  &c. 

F  SHARP.  The  character  now  used  for  a 
sharp  was  originally  designed  to  represent,  by  its 
four  cross  lines,  the  four  commas  of  the  chromatic 
semitone.  Such  is  the  signification  of  the  mark 
given  by  Bontempt,  169d.  The  sharp  was  used 
by  Marcheto,  in  1274.  The  Oermans  consider 
tliis  character  as  an  alteration  of  the  letter  B, 
and  call  it  a  cross,  (H>»i«,)  or  latticed  B.  They 
also  add  the  syllable  is  to  the  names  of  those 
letters  of  the  scale  which  are  sharped.  The 
French  use  the  term  dieie,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  dia$is,  and  annex  it  to  the  syllabka 
of  Guide,  thus :  Fo'diete,  F  sharp. 

FUCHS,  GEORG  FRIEDRICH,  a  German 
instrumental  ctmapoaer  at  Paxis,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1770.  Re  has  pnblished  much  instru- 
mental miiaic  ^nce  the  year  1790.  Most  of  his 
compoudons  are  for  wind  instruments. 

FUEGER,  GOTTLIEB  CHRISTIAN,  bom 
at  Heilbronn  in  1749,  published  at  Zurich,  in 
1783,  a  work  entitled  "  CaracUriHiaeht  Klatier- 
ttUcke." 

FUGA.    (I.)  Fugue. 

FUGA  DOPPIA.    (L)   Double  fugue. 

FUGATA.  (I.)  An  eirithet  applied  to  com- 
positions written  in  the  style  of  fugues ;  as, 
tiitfonia  fugnia,  a  fagued  symphony. 

FUGilETTA.   (L)   A  little  fugue. 

FUGUE.  A  temi  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  fugot  a  flight,  and  signifying  a  compo- 
sition, either  vocal  or  instrumental,  or  both,  in 
which  one  part  leads  off  some  detenniiied  suc- 
ces!Uon  of  notes  called  the  mitfect,  which,  after 
bcin<;  answered  in  the  Jlflh  and  eigktA  by  the 
other  parU,  is  interspersod  through  the  move- 
ment, and  distributed  amid  all  the  partt  in  a 
desultory  manner,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
poser; sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  other 
advontitiouB  matter,  and  sometimes  by  itself. 
There  arc  throe  distinct  descriptions  of  fugties  — 
the  simple  fugue,  the  double  fugue,  and  the 
couiitnr  fugue.  The  fuffw,  simpU,  contains  but 
one  Eubjoct,  is  the  least  elaborate  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  the  easiest  in  its  composition.  The 
ftiffot,  doubiff  couidi.ts  of  two  subjects,  occasion- 
ally intermingled  and  moving  togothcff ;  and  the 
^i^ue,  counter,  is  that  fHigue  in  which  the  sub- 

Jects  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  each  other, 
[n  all  the  different  species  of  fugues,  the  parts 
fly.  or  run  after  each  other,  and  hence  the  der- 
ivation of  the  geiioral  name  fugtte. 

On  the  n-'thetic  character  or  expression  of  the 
fiigue,  wo  Und  the  following  in  an  article  on  the 
foguc.t  of  Biu-h,  by  3.  S.  Dwight : — 
"  There  liomufi  to  be  no  such  thing  as  an  exhaua- 


tivedesoqrtionttf  fugue,  anytaumthantliatevflr^ 

growing,  kindling,  intertwining  flightand  punnit 
of  echoes  of  one  melody  can  exhaust  itself.  "  Bach's 
fugues,"  said  some  one,  "  have  no  end ;  when 
you  have  played  them  through,  you  have  not 
plaj-ed  them  out."  With  his  skill,  —  that  is  to 
say,  with  bis  intimacy  with  the  organic  secret 
mnning  through  all  being,  whereby  unity  un- 
folds into  variety,  —  the  theme  could  be  sus- 
tained, still  varied,  still  preserved,  in  infinUunt. 

"  A  fiiguo  is  the  unfolding  of  a  muaicaj  germ ;  it 
is  the  development,  the  opening  out,  the  o^nie 
growth  of  a  musical  thought,  fintt  lying  latent  in 
any  simjple  phrase,  according  to  its  innate  law. 
In  its  enect,  as  you  get  it  on  the  grand  scale  from 
a  multitudinous  chorus,  it  is  the  theme  echoed 
back,  reflected  from  all  quarters,  till  it  becomes 
all-pervading.  One  snatch  of  melody  wakes  all 
the  echoes  through  the  realm  of  sound.  Just  so 
the  moon  puts  out  one  Uttle  point  of  light  in 
the  v^ed  flrmament,  and  instantly  the  clouds 
are  luminous,  and  every  streamlet  glimmers,  and 
every  polished  leaf  and  every  gilded  spire  tele- 
graph the  airival  of  light  above. 

"  Nature  is  full  of  fiigue.  Through  all  her 
phenomena  there  is  this  tendency  of  many  to 
one  end;  this  endless  hide-aud-aeek,  of  inter- 
twining, imitative,  and  yet  most  sensitivoly 
individual  lines  or  curves.  The  i^iral  growth 
of  liie  plant  is  a  fugue.  ^Die  wheat  field  mwed 
before  the  breeze,  the  swell  of  the  advancing 
ocean,  wave  upon  wave,  rising  and  blending 
into  tiie  whole,  is  a  fugue.  But  perhaps  the 
clearest  illustration  of  it  is  in  flsme ;  there  you 
have  the  very  outline  of  its  motion  visibly  por- 
trayed—  a  fwrpetual,  restless  soaring  up  of  in- 
numerable  little  confluent  tongues  of  flamo,  all 
tending  upwmrd  to  one  point.  Thus  tiie  fugue 
kindles  and  rises,  a  soaring  pyramid  of  sounds, 
an  harmoniously-blc&dod  rivalry  of  individuals 
in  eager  imitation  and  pursuit  of  one  another. 
First  the  theme  —  a  simple  phrase  of  a  few  bars, 
but  characteristic  and  piquant  enough  to  fasten 
on  the  mind  and  provoke  inquiry  into  its 
rdations — is  utterad  by  one  part  ot  vmce; 
instantly  another  and  another  takes  it  up,  till 
all  are  swept  away  in  mingled  pursuit  of  one 
another,  all  poesrased,  inspired  with  the  one 
sentiment,  yet  each  ambitious  to  exceed  the 
othcs's  illustration  and  outdo  his  testimony. 

«  As  a  form  of  art,  then,  it  is  analogous  to 
Gothic  architecture.  There,  too,  innumerable 
details  of  figure,  grouped  columns,  intersecting 
arches,  leaves,  flowers,  spires,  minarets,  seem 
striving,  yearning  upwards,  and  the  massive, 
intricate  ewenU>l^  looks  light  and  instinct  with 
aspiration,  aa  if  it  would  float  aloft ;  you  cannot 
convince  yourself  that  it  is  fixed;  such  is  tha 
mystery  of  form.  It  was  the  exproaaiou  of  the 
sentiment  of  that  age;  the  sense  of  the  finite 
ever>'  where  losuig  and  finding  itself  in  the  in- 
finite —  of  unity  in  variety.  It  scorns  to  say 
that  nothing  is  finished ;  no  individual  form  or 
exUtcnce  completes  itself;  but  each  and  every 
thing  relates,  refers  unto  the  whole,  and  in  devel- 
oping its  own  tendencies  reveals  a  world." 

FUGUIST.  Amusician  who  composes  fugues, 
or  performs  them  extemporaneously. 

FULL.  An  epithet  applied  to  certain  anthcDU ; 
to  the  organ,  when  all  or  most  of  Its  ttapt  are 
out;  to  a  xcorc,  the  several  parts  of  vhich  arr 
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complete,  and  ita  comUnatioiis  ekwely  oonstroct- 
ed;  sndtoaband,whe&alltiieT(^ce8andiiiatra- 
ments  are  onployed. 

FCNDAHENTAL.  An  epithet  wpUed  to  a 
chord,  when  its  lowest  note  is  that  from  which 
the  chord  is  derived ;  also  tiie  lowest  note  of  such 
a  chord  is  called  the  /tmdammtal  note. 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS.  TtM  Bane  cirai  ta  nr  baai  neti 
wktn  mcconi|Miilcd  with  tb*  cbonl  dertrad  ftau  IbM  ncM. 

FU>^RE.  rF.)  Vunenii  tBfmaraeJimare, 
adeadmar^.  The  Italian  odjecttTe  is  tM  same; 
as,  mardaJtmAre. 

FUNZIOXL  (L  PL)  The  general  name 
■arigned  bj  the  Italians  to  those  oratmioB  and 
other  sacred  compo^titnia  oocasionallj  pafinmed 
in  the  Bonkish  ohoich. 

FtJOCO.   (L)   Fire,  animatioa. 

FtJKCHEIM,  JOHANN  WILHELM.  a  com- 
poser of  the  eeventeeuth  century,  published  some 
mstrumental  music  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1674 
and  1687. 

FUBI080.  (L)  Furiou%  with  agitation. 
FURLANa   (L)   An  antiquated  dance. 

FURNlTtlKE.  The  name  of  one  of  the  stops 
of  an  nrgan. 

FUfllBOKBO.  (I.)  A  word  «ipUed  adver- 
bially to  morements  intended  to  he  pofOnned 
with  ese^y  and  vehemence. 

FUIU3RE.  (L)  Fury,  rf^;o;  a^  eon  fiaront 
with  fury,  with  great  agitation. 

FUfiSl^Ar,  CASPAB,  a  celebrated  flutist 
at  Oldenbui^  in  1801,  was  bom  at  Monster,  in 
1772.  He  has  published  much  instrumental 
music,  chiefly  at  OSenbach,  since  the  year  1802. 
He  died  in  1819. 

.  pOrCTENAU,  ANTON  BEBNHAKD,  flu- 
tistto  the  King  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden,  and  old- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Hflnster  in 
1702.  He  has  been  one  of  the  meet  distinguished 
masters  of  the  flute,  and  his  exetoisea  and  stQdies 
haTe  been  flrequently  xepilnted  in  Oennany, 
Sn^laad,  and  Xnnceu 


FiJi^TENAU,  MORTTZ,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  in  Dresden  in  1824.  Ho  b^n 
the  study  of  the  flute  at  the  age  of  six.  In  1832 
he  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  Dresden  at  a 
public  concert,  and  has  since  accompanied  his 
fother  on  his  concut  tours  throuf^h  Oennany, 
exciting  the  greatest  interest. 

FUSA.   (L.)   A  quarer. 

F  QTTADRATA.  The  name  given  by  the 
early  writers  on  counterpoint  to  the  sign  which 
represented  sharp  F,  in  their  him  tea  faita,  or 
transposiCions ;  and  the  form  of  which,  like  our 
ttatvrat,  approached  that  of  the  square. 

FUX,  JOHANN  JOSEPH.  A  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, and  composer  of  sacred  and. theatrical 
music,  was  a  natiTe  of  Styria,  a  province  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Austria,  and  chapd-mastar 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  YI.  Ho 
was  bom  in  1660.  In  1701,.  ho  publi^ed,  at 
Nuremburg,  a  work  entitled  "  Gmeentua  Sfuaieo' 
ItutrumentaUa,  in  teptem  Partitat  dhiata."  He 
also  composed  several  opens,  among  others,  me 
called  "  Siza,"  on  the  oeoasion  of  the  Utth  of 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  Christiana;  this  was 
printed  at  Amst^am.  Fux,  however,  is  better 
known  to  the  world  by  his  "  GraAu  ad  Parnaa- 
atun,  stM  Manuductio  ad  CompasUionem  Mtuica 
ngvlarem,  nutAodo  nmd  ac  certh,  nandum  anti.  tern 
txado  ardiae  in  Jussm  editd,"  printed  at  YienQS, 
in  the  year  1725,  and  dedicated  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  YL,  who  de&ayod  the  whole  expense  of 
the  publiewtioR.  This  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Italian,  is,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  guide  of  all  the  masters  and  schools 
in  Italy.  Fux  died  about  the  year  1750.  It  is 
recorded  that  Charles  VL  esteemed  him  so  higMy, 
that  he  caused  the  gouty  old  man  to  be  carried 
ou  a  litter  £rom  Vienna  to  Prague,  in  1723,  to 
superintend  an  opera  at  the  coronation  festival. 
Fux  had  great  influence  on  the  musical  taste  of 
his  time  by  his  compositions.  His  sacred  music 
is  still  hiKhly  esteemed,  particularly  a  mum  c^ion- 
iat,  whicn  was  publialua  at  Le^aic, 
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O  is  the  noDimal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the 
naturtl  diatonic  scale  of  C,  to  which  Ouido 
applied  the  monOByllBble  Sot^  thus: 


m 


O  also  Btands  fat  one  of  tiio  names  tin  highest 
okf^  oc  ib»  treble  de£ 

OAA,  or  QAH,  G.  M.  A  good  vioUnist  and 
pianist,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1803.  He  publiithed 
atMaijwim,in  1193,"  SUAu^atuMelJader." 

OABLEB,  CHRISTOPHEB  AUOU5r..  a 
Tocal  and  intitrnmeutal  com^oeer  at  Bevel,  pub- 
lished much  munc  at  Leipsio  between  the  yean 

1788  and  1802. 

GABLER,  MATTHIAS,  bom  nt  Spalt,  in 
Franconia,  in  1730,  published  at  Ingolatadt,  in 
1776,  a  treatise,  in  4to.,  on  the  tone  of  instru- 
ments.   He  died  at  Wembdingcn  in  1S05. 

OABRIELI,  ANDREA,  a  celebrated  organ- 
ist of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  flourished  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
published  many  madrigals,  and  much  church 
mnsio  at  Venice^  between  the  years  1572  and 
1590. 

GABBIELI,  CATH.UUXA,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  .singers  of  the  i^hteenth  century, 
was  bom  at  Rome '  in  1730.  She  was  a  pu- 
jnl  of  Porpora  and  Metostauo,  and  was  famed 
for  her  astonishing  capricci.  Of  this  extraor- 
dinary 'woman,  Brydone  thus  speaks,  in  his 
»  Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta,"  voL  ii.  p.  319 : 
"  The  first  woman  is  Oabrieli,  who  is  certainly 
the  greatest  singer  in  the  world,  and  those  that 
sing  on  the  same  theatre  with  her  must  be  capi- 
tal, otherwise  they  never  can  be  attended  to. 
This  indeed  has  bieen  the  &te  of  all  the  per- 
formers, except  Pacherotti,  and  ho  too  gave  him- 
self up  for  lost  on  hearing  her  performance.  It 
happened  to  be  an  aix  of  execntion  exactly 
adapted  to  her  voice,  in  which  she  exerted  her- 
self in  so  astonishing  a  manner,  UiBt>  before  it  was 
half  done,  poor  Pacherotti  burst  out  crying,  and  ran 
in  behind  the  scenes,  lamenting  that  he  had  dared 
to  appear  on  the  same  stage  with  so  wonderful  a 
singer,  where  his  small  ttdcnts  must  not  only  be 
los^  but  where  he  must  over  be  accused  of  pre- 
sumption, which  he  hqped  was  fbrdgn  to  his 
character.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could 
prevail  on  him  to  appear  again ;  hut  from  an  ap- 
plause well  merited,  both  from  his  talents  and  his 
modfluty,  ho  soon  began  to  pluck  up  a  little  cour- 
age ;  and  in  the  singing  of  a  tender  air,  addressed 
to  Gabrieli  in  the  character  of  a  lover,  even  she 
herself  as  well  as  the  audience,  Is  said  to  h«vc 
been  moved.  The  performance  of  Oabiieli  is  so 
Bsnenlly  known  and  admired*  that  it  is  needless 


to  say  any  thing  to  you  on  that  sulvject.  H«z 
wondeifiil  execution  and  volubility  of  voice  have 
lon^  been  the  admiratioQ  of  Italy,  and  have  even 
obhged  them  to  invent  a  new  term  to  express  it; 
and  would  she  exert  herself  as  much  to  please  aa 
to  astonish,  she  might  almost  perform  tiie  won- 
ders that  have  bmn  ascribed  to  Orpheus  and 
Hmothcus;  but  it  happens,  luckily  perhaps  for 
the  repose  of  mankind,  that  her  caprice  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  greater  than  her  talents,  and  has  made 
her  still  more  contemptible  than  these  have  made 
her  celebrated.  By  this  means  her  character  his 
often  proved  a  sufficient  antidote  both  to  the 
charms  of  her  voice  and  those  of  htx  person, 
which  arc  indeed  almost  equally  powerful;  but 
if  these  had  been  united  to  tite  qualities  of  a  mod- 
est and  an  amiable  mind,  she  must  have  made 
dreadful  havoc  in  the  wmrld.  However,  with  all 
her  fitnlts,  ahe  is  certainly  the  most  dangerous 
dren  of  modem  times,  and  lias  made  more  con- 
quests, I  suppose,  than  any  one  woman  breath- 
ing. It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that,  contrary  to 
the  generality  of  her  profession,  she  is  by  no 
means  selfish  or  mercenary,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  given  many  singular  proo&  of  generosity  or 
disinterestedness.  She  is  very  rich,  from  the 
bounty,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  last  emperor,  who 
was  fond  of  havmg  her  at  Vienna ;  but  she  was 
at  last  banished  that  city,  aa  she  has  likewise  been 
most  of  those  in  Italy,  from  the  broils  and  squab- 
bles that  her  intriguing  spirit,  perhaps  still  more 
than  her  beauty,  had  excited.  When  she  is  in 
good  humor,  and  really  ohooeas  to  exert  henel( 
there  is  nothing  in  music  I  have  ever  heard  to  be 
compared  to  her  perfbrmanee;  tot  she  sings  to 
the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  Gmcy,  when  she 
pleases,  and  she  then  commands  every  paaaion 
with  unbounded  sway.  But  she  is  seldom  capa- 
ble of  exercising  these  wonderful  powers ;  and  her 
caprice  and  h^  talents,  esertin|[  themselves  by 
turns,  have  given  her,  all  her  We,  the  dngular 
&te  of  becoming  alternately  an  object  of  admira- 
tion and  contempt.  Her  powers  in  acting  and 
reciting  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  her  sing- 
ing ;  sometimes  a  few  words  in  the  recitative, 
with  a  simple  acc<mipanimrat  only,  produce  an 
effect  that  I  have  never  been  sensible  of  from  any 
other  performer,  and  inclines  me  to  bdieve  whiut 
Rousseau  advances  on  the  branch  of  munc,  which 
with  us  is  so  much  despised. 

She  owes  much  of  her  merit  to  the  instruction 
she  received  from  Metastasio,  particularly  in  act- 
ing and  reciting;  and  he  aUowa  that  she  does 
more  justice  to  his  opens  than  any  other  actress 
that  ever  attempted  tiiem.  Her  cajaice  is  so 
fixed  and  Btubbom,  that  n«ther  interest,  nor 
flattery,  nor  threats,  nor  punishmentB,  have  the 
least  power  over  it ;  and  it  appears  that  treating 
her  with  respect  or  contempt  has  an  equal  ten- 
dency to  increase  it.  It  is  seldom  that  ahe  con- 
descends to  exert  these  wonderful  talents,  but 
most  particularly  if  she  imagines  that  such  aa  ex- 
ertion is  expected.  And  instead  of  ringing  her  sin 
as  other  aotresses  do,  for  the  most  pert  she  only 
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hums  thorn  over,  a  mezza  voce ;  and  no  art  whaterer 
is  capable  of  making  h^  sing  when  she  does  not 
choose  it.  The  most  successful  expedient  has  over 
been  found  to  prevail  on  het  fisTorite  loTer  (for 
she  always  has  one)  to  place  himself  in  the  centre 
of  the  int  or  the  front  box ;  and  if  they  are  on 
good  terms,  which  ia  seldom  tiw  case,  she  will 
address  her  tender  airs  to  him,  and  exert  herself 
to  the  utmost.  Her  present  inamorato  promised 
to  give  us  this  specimen  of  his  power  orer  her. 
He  took  his  seat  accordingly;  but  Gabridi, 
probably  su^>ecting  the  connivance,  would  take 
no  notice  of  him;  bo  that  even  thifl  expedient 
does  not  always  succeed.  The  Ticeroy,  who  is 
fond  of  moaic,  has  tried  every  method  with  her  to 
no  purpose  Some  time  i^o  he  gave  a  great  din- 
ner to  the  principal  nobility  of  Palermo,  and  sent 
an  invitation  to  Gabrieli  to  be  of  the  party. 
Evory  other  person  arrived  at  the  hour  of  invita- 
tion. Hie  viceroj  ontored  dinner  to  bo  put  back, 
and  Mnt  to  kt  her  knov  that  iba  company 
waited  her.  The  messenger  found  her  reading  in 
bed.  She  said  she  was  very  foiry  for  having 
made  the  company  wait,  and  begged  he  would 
make  her  apol<^,  but  that  really  she  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  her  engagement.  The  viceroy 
would  have  forgiven  this  piece  <i£  instdtmce,  but, 
when  the  company  came  to  the  opera,  Geitrieli 
repeated  her  part  with  the  most  perfect  negli- 
gence and  indifiierence,  and  sang  all  her  airs  in 
what  they  call  aotlo  voce,  that  is,  ao  low  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  heard.  The  viceroy  was  offended; 
but  aa  he  is  a  good-tempered  man,  he  was  loath  to 
make  use  of  autluirity;  bat  at  las^  bv  a  perac- 
vennoa  in  Hob  insolMit  stubbornness,  ano  obliged 
him  to  threaten  her  with  punishment  in  case,  she 
any  longer  refused  to  sing.  On  this  she  grew 
more  olMtinate  tluEu  ever,  declaring  that  force  and 
authority  should  never  succeed  with  her ;  that  he 
might  make  her  cry,  but  that  he  never  could 
mi&e  her  aing.  The  viceroy  then  sent  her  to 
{wiaon,  where  she  remuned  twelve  days ;  during 
which  time  she  gave  magnificent  entertainments 
every  day,  paid  the  debta  of  all  the  poor  prisouers, 
and  distributed  large  sums  in  chanty.  The  vice- 
roy was  obliged  to  give  up  stiu^ling  with  her ; 
and  she  waa  at  last  set  at  liberty  amidst  the  accla- 
mationfl  at  the  poor.  She  alleges  that  it  is  not 
■Iwaya  caprice  that  prevents  her  from  singing, 
but  that  it  often  depends  upon  physical  causes. 
And  this,  indeed,  I  can  readily  believe ;  for  that 
wonderful  flexibility  of  voice  ^t  runs  with  such 
rapidity  and  neatness  through  the  most  minute 
divisions,  and  produces  almost  instantaneously 
BO  great  a  variety  of  modulation,  must  aundy  de- 
peml  on  the  very  nicest  tones  of  the  fibres.  And 
u  these  are  in  the  smallest  deforce  relaxed,  or  their 
dastidty  diminished,  how  is  it  possible  that  their 
contractionB  and  expansiona  can  so  readily  obey 
the  will  as  to  produce  these  effects  i  The  opening 
of  the  glottis  which  forms  the  voice  is  extremely 
small,  end  in  every  variety  of  tone,  its  diameter 
must  suffer  a  sensible  change ;  for  the  same  diame- 
ter must  ever  produce  the  same  tone.  So  won- 
derfully minute  are  its  contnutions  and  dilatations, 
that  ifr.  Keil,  I  tlunk,  computes  that,  in  some 
voices,  its  opening,  not  more  than  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  is  divided  into  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
parts,  the  different  sound  of  every  one  of  which  is 
perceptible  to  an  exact  ear.  Now^  what  a  nice 
tenison  of  fibres  miut  this  require!  X  should 
»— «fpTi^  even  tfn*  most  "'•""fa*  -  irhmrgft  in  the  air 


must  cause  a  sen^Ue  diSerencc,  and  that  in  foggy 
climates  the  fibres  would  be  in  danger  of  losing 
this  wonderful  sensibility,  or,  at  least,  that  they 
would  very  often  be  put  out  of  tune.  It  is  not 
the  same  case  with  an  ordinary  voice,  where  the 
variety  of  dividona  run  throoghf  and  the  volu- 
bility wifli  which  thmr  axe  ezeouted,  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  those  of  a  Galuieli." 

Gabrieli  went  to  Engbmd  in  the  season  of 
I775-I776,  and  Dr.  Bumey,  amongst  other  more 
minute  particulars,  speaks  of  her  as  follows : 
"  Caterina  Gabrieli  waa  called,  early  in  life,  *La 
Ctuehainof'  being  the  daughter  of  a  cardinal's 
cook  at  Borne.  She  had,  however,  no  indicationa 
of  low  Inrth  in  her  countenance  or  dc^rtment, 
which  had  all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Soman 
matron.  Her  reputation  waa  so  great  before  her 
arrival  in  England,  for  singing  and  caprice,  that 
the  pnbHc,  expecting,  perhaps,  too  much  of  both, 
were  unwilling  to  idtow  her  due  praise  in  her  per- 
formance, and  too  liberal  in  ascnlnng  everv  thing 
she  said  and  did  to  pride  and  insolence.  It  having 
been  teported  that  she  often  felled  sickness,  and 
sanf^  ill  when  she  n'as  able  to  sing  well,  few  were 
willmg  to  allow  she  tx>iild  be  sick,  or  that  she' ever 
sang  her  best.  Her  voice,  though  of  an  exquisite 

Suohty,  was  not  very  powerful.  As  an  actress, 
lough  of  low  stature,  there  were  such  graco  and 
dignity  in  her  gestures  and  deportment  as  caught 
every  unpngudiced  eye ;  indeed,  she  filled  the 
stage  and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  spoctaton 
so  much,  that  they  could  look  at  nothing  else 
while  sho  was  in  view.  lier  freaks  and  etpUgleriet, 
which  had  fixed  her  reputation,  seem  to  have  been 
v^  much  subdued  b«ore  her  arrival  in  England. 
In  conversation  she  seemed  the  most  intelhgent 
and  best  bred  virtuoso  with  whom  I  had  ever 
conversed,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  music,  but 
on  every  subjoct  concemii^  which  a  well-educated 
female,  who  hod  seen  the  world,  mi^ht  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  obtained  information. 
She  had  been  tbjreo  years  in  Kussia  previous  to 
her  arrival  in  Enghmd,  during  which  time  no 
peculiarities  of  individual  characters,  national 
manners,  or  court  etiquette  had  escaped  her  ob- 
servation. In  youth  her  beauty  and  caprice  had 
occasioned  a  universal  delirium  among  her  young 
countrymen,  and  there  were  still  remains  of  both 
sufficienUy  powerful,  while  she  waa  in  England, 
to  render  credible  their  former  influence." 

GABRIELI,  FRANCESA,  of  Ferrara,  was  a 
pupil  of  Sacchini,  in  1770,  at  the  conservatory  of 
the  Oapedai^,  at  Venice.  In  1786  she  sang  at 
the  OiMira  in  London,  and  was  aecond  only  to 
Madame  Mara. 

GABRIELI,  GIOVANNI,  a  celebrated  com- 
poser and  organist  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at 
Venice,d^in  1012.  He  published  much  sacred 
and  other  vocal  music  at  Venice. 

GABRIELSKY,  JOHANN  WILHELM, 
chamber  mu&idan  to  the  King  of  Pruasia,  and 
first  flutist  in  the  Royal  Opera  at  Berlin,  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1791>  He  waa  considered  one  of 
the  best  flutists  in  Europe;  and  his  compositions 
for  that  instrument  are  held  in  high  esteem. 
They  consist  of  solos,  duos,  trios,  quatuors,  con- 
certos, and  various  other  flute  solos,  with  orchea- 
trol  or  piano-forte  accompaniment.  He  also 
wrote  some  songs,  most  of  which  were  published 
at  Lapuo. 
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GADE,  NIELS  W.,  a  Danish  comp<»er  of 
Bymphom«8,  overtures,  and  other  instnunental 
mu£ic,  who,  ainoe  the  death  of  MendelBsohn, 
has  greatly  occupied  the  attention  (tf  Oermany 
and  the  moaioal  world  senoitU^.  His  etyle  has 
many  points  of  roeemblancfl  with  that  of  Mon- 
delsBohn,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  GwandhauB  Concerts  at  Lapsic  Bnt 
thoe  is  a  certain  wild,  northern,  sea  shore, 
Ossianic  charm  in  his  mudo,  ^which  is  quite 
indiridiiaL  His  concert  orerture,  called  "  iVocA- 
kiaitge  atu  Ouian"  (Echoes  ficom  Ossian)  is  full 
of  this.  IBs  first  symphony,  too,  in  C  minor, 
is  remarkable  for  its  richness  of  instrumentation, 
and  its  romantic,  dioamy  tone.  These  works 
hare  become  great  fiiToritce  in  the  concert  room. 

GAENSBACnER,  JOIIANN,  a  composer 
at  Prague,  and  pupil  of  the  Abb6  Vogler,  has 
published  much  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
since  the  year  1803. 

GAFFORINI,  ELISABETA,  was  one  of 
the  most  charming  virtuosos  of  the  nineteenth 
cCDtury.  She  shone  in  Italy,  and  in  the  principal 
oitifls  Europe,  through  nearly  ^e  period  of 
179S  to  181S.  She  possessed  a  very  supple  and 
TfliT  sonorous  contralto  Toice,  wmch  went  up 
to  f,  and  down  to  A. 

GAFOR,  or  GArURIUS,  rRANCHTNUS, 
was  a  native  of  Lodi,  a  town  in  the  Milanese, 
and  bom  about  the  year  1461.  His  youth  was 
spent  in  a  close  application  to  learning,  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  music.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  music  at  Verona ;  and  he  afterwards 
Tended  BuccessivelT  at  Genoa,  Ni^es,  Monti- 
cello,  Bergamo,  and  Milan.  In  the  latter  place 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral,  and  received  many  distinguiahing 
marks  of  honor.  He  was  living  in  1520,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  at  least  seventy  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  His  first  work,  "  Tkrorelicum 
Qpus  Armmiim  DueipUtue,"  was  printed  at  Na- 
pks  in  the  year  1480,  and  was  httle  more  than 
an  abridf^nant  of  Bo^htus,  with  some  additbns 
from  Giudo.  In  1496,  he  publi^ed  at  Milan 
his  "Practiea  Munca  vtriutque  CanlAa; "  which 
treats  chiefly  of  the  elements  of  muuc,  and  the 
wacUce  of  linKing,  aocoxdii^  to  the  method  of 
Gnido.  lliis  &  written  in  so  clear  and  perspic- 
uous a  manner  as  to  show  plunly  that  Gafor 
TBS  perfectly  master  of  his  subject  Another 
work  by  this  writer  was  entitled  "Angeliam  ac 
divinum  Opua  Mtaica."  It  was  printed  at  Milan 
in  1508,  and,  from  its  stylo  and  manner,  seems 
to  have  contained  the  substance  of  the  lectures 
which  ho  had  read  at  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  other 
places.  It,  however,  contains  little  more  than 
what  may  be  found  in  the  writinf^  of  Boethius 
and  other  preceding  harmonists.  His  treatise  <*  De 
Uarmonid  Muticorum  Inttrumgntorum,"  printed  at 
Milan  in  lfil8,  contains  the  doctrines  of  such 
of  the  Gredc  musical  writers  as  had  oome  to  the 
hands  of  the  author.  ThB  wzitiI^9  of  Gafer, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  became  so 
famous,  that  they  were  spread  almost  all  over 
Europe;  and  the  precepts  contained  in  them 
were  inculcated  in  most  of  the  schools,  univer- 
sities, and  other  public  seminaries  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  benefits 
arising  from  hu  labors  were  manifested,  not 
only  Of  an  immense  numbw  of  treatim  on  music 
Out  ai^eared  in  the  world  in  the  succeeding 


age,  but  also  by  the  musical  compositions  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  formed  after  the  precepts 
of  Gafor,  which  beouoethe  model  of  musical 
perfection. 

GAGLIANO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTADA. 
A  composer  of  madrigals  and  motets  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seronteenth  century.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Florence. 

GAGLIANO,  MARCO  DA.  A  cdcbnted 
Florentine  compoaer  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  dramatic  composers 
of  Italy. 

GAIEMENT.  (F.)  A  word  sigaifyii^f  that 
the  movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  cheerful,  lively  style. 

GAIL,  MME.  SOPHIE,  bom  at  Melun, 
published  several  sets  of  admired  romances  at 
Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
She  also  composed  the  music  of  "  Lea  ieta 
Jalaux,"  and  one  or  two  other  dramatic  pieces 
of  great  merit.  Madame  Gail  died  in  the  year 
1819. 

GAILLARD,  JOHN  ERNEST,  was  the  son 
of  a  peruke  maker,  and  a  native  of  Zell.  He 
was  horn  about  the  year  1687,  and  was  in- 
structed in  composition  first  by  Maisehall,  and 
afterirards  1^  Arindli,  the  director  of  the  con- 
certs at  Hanover  j  likewise  by  Stefini,  who  also 
resided  at  that  place.  After  finishing  his  studies 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Geo^,  Prince 
of  Denmark,  who  appointed  him  a  member  of 
his  chamber  music.  On  the  marriage  of  that 
prince^  GuUard  went  to  Eiu[land,  where  he 
seems  to  have  studied  the  English  language 
with  condderablo  diligence  and  success,  and,  on 
the  death  of  Battista  Dr^hi|  he  obtained  the 
place,  tiien  become  a  nnccure,  of  chapel-master 
to  the  queen  dowager,  Catharine,  the  reUct  of 
King  Charles  XL,  at  Scnnerset  House.  He  com- 
posed a  "  n  Dmm,"  a  "  JubOtOe"  and  "Three 
Anthems,"  which  were  performed  at  St  Ami's 
and  the  Royal  Chapel,  on  thanksgivings  for  vic- 
tories obtained  in  uie  course  of  we  war,  and  he 
was  generally  esteemed  an  elegant  compoeer. 
His  merits  and  interests  afibrded  some  reason, 
at  one  time,  to  suppose  that  he  would  obtain  the 
direction  of  tho  musical  uerformanceB  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  not  bring  aide  to  stand  in  compe- 
tition either  with  Handel  or  Buononcini,  he 
wisely  declined  it  He,  however,  set  to  miuio 
"  Calypso  and  Telcmachus,"  performed  at  the 
Haymarkct  Theatre  in  1712.  Ihis,  notwithstand- 
ing the  excellence  both  of  ita  poetnr  and  music, 
was  condemned  by  the  friends  of  tho  Italian 
Opera,  and  it  was  therefore  represented  unda 
uniavorable  circumstances ;  bnt  some  yesis  after- 
wards it  was  revived,  and  with  better  success,  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  GaiUard 
published,  at  different  times,  "Six  Cantatas," 
"Three  Contotas,"  "Six  Solos  for  the  Flute, 
with  a  Thorough  Bass,"  and  *'  Six  Solos  for  the 
Violoncello  or  Bassoon ; "  in  1728,  **  The  Morning 
Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve,"  token  from  the  fifth 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,"  the  latter  of  which  has 
lately  been  republished,  and  in  1742,  a  trans- 
lation of  Tosi's  "  Opinioni  d»'  Cmtori  antacA* 
e  modemi,"  under  the  title  of  *'  ObservatiODS  on 
tho  florid  Songs  or  Sentiments  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Singers."  He  also  published  soma 
operas.  His  principal  employment  for  several 
years  was  composing  for  tho  stage.  He  set  to 
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musio  an  open  in  one  act,  performed  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Lin  Fields  in  1717,  called 
"  Fan  and  Syrinx ; "  and  by  virtue  of  hia  engage- 
ments with  iSx.  Kich,  ho  was  doomed  to  tiie 
task  of  composing  the  music  to  all  such  enter- 
tainments as  that  gentleman  thought  proper  to 
give  him,  which  consisted  of  a  strange  mixture 
of  opera  and  pantomime.  These,  as  far  as  can  now 
be  collected,  were  "  Jupiter  and  Europa,"  "  The 
Kccromancer,  or  Harlequin  FaustuB,"  "  llie  lives 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine,"  and  "  Apollo  and 
Daphne,  or  the  Burgomaster  tricked."  One  of 
his  last  works  of  this  kind  was  the  music  to  an 
entertainmenfe  called  "  The  Royal  Chase,  or 
Merlin's  Cave,"  in  which  is  that  famous  song, 
"With  early  horn,"  by  singing  which  for  some 
hundred  nights,  Mr.  Beard  first  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  of  the  public  He  composed 
also  the  mufdc  to  the  tragedy  "  CEdipus,"  which  had 
before  been  setbyPuToell.  This  was  never  printed, 
but  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music.  Many  of  his  songs  were  insert- 
ed in  the  Musical  Miscellany  ;  and  about  1740 
he  published  a  collection  of  twelve  songs,  which 
ho  had  composed  at  different  times.  About  the  year 
I'iS,  he  bad  a  concert  for  his  benefit  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  Theatre,  in  which  were  performed 
the  choruses  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  two 
tragedies  of  "Brutus"  and  '<  Julius  Csesar,"  set  to 
music  by  bixuself,  and  a  curious  instrumental 
piece  for  twenty-four  bassoons  and  four  double 
oossee.  Mr.  Gaillord  died  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1749,  leaving  behind  him  a  small  but 
carious  eoUecdon  of  musici  containing,  besides 
other  things,  a  great  number  of  scores  of  valuable 
compositions  in  his  own  writing,  and  an  Italian 
opera  of  his  composition,  not  quite  completed,  en- 
titled" OreaUe  Piiadeooffrala  Forza  dell  Amicizia." 
This  collection,  together  vrith.  his  musical  instru- 
ments, was  sold  by  auction  a  few  months  after 
his  death. 

GAILLIAKDE,  (F.)  GAGLL^RDA,  (I.)  and 
■ometimee  writtmi  GaiHard,  ia  the  name  of  an 
Ancient  Italian  dance,  of  a  sportive  character 
and  Uvdy  movement,  the  air  of  which  was  in 
triple  time.  It  was  (»dlod,  likewise,  Somanes^ue, 
because  it  was  said  to  have  come  originally  from 
Rome.  Oaiiiard  is  frequently  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  lively  airs  and  movements,  to  indi- 
eato  that  they  are  to  be  perfbtmed  in  a  gay  and 
eheerfiil  style. 

GAIO.  tl.)  Gayly,  cheerfully. 

GALANTEMENTE.  (L)  Gallantly,  boldly. 

GALOP,  (G.)  GALOPPE.  (F.)  A  quick 
ipeciea  of  datiice,  generally  in  >  time. 

GALILEI.  VINCENZO,  father  to  the  cde- 
faroted  astronomer  Galileo,  was  a  Florentine  no- 
bleman, and  excellent  musician.  He  published, 
in  1681,  "  Diaioffo  delia  Musica  Anlicha,  e  delta  Mo- 
deraa  in  auadifeaotCORtra  G.  ZotUm."  In  this  dia- 
logue is  a  ivociouB  fragment  of  the  ancient  Greek 
music.  Galihu  also  published  "  H  Fronimo,  Dia- 
ioffo  aopra  FArU  del  bme  itOtaalan,  ed  nitamonU 
monare  ia  Mvttcu  ti^fii  SinmenU  art^ldati,  »i  di 
eorde  eamt  di  JIatOt  td  in  partiaoian  nel  ImOo" 
Venice,  1668. 

GALLA,  SIGNORA.  A  perform»  of  con- 
iUderalde  cotebrity  on  the  stage  of  the  King's  The- 
atre^ in  the  Haysiudtet,  and  the  last  of  Handel's 


scholars.  That  celebrated  musician  composed 
several  of  his  moot  &yoritc  airs  expressly  for  her, 
both  in  his  operas  and  oratorios,  in  which  she 
sang  with  great  applause^  and  appeared  so  lately 
as  tiie  year  1797,  in  Ashley's  oratorios  at  Oovent 
Garden  Theatre.  After  Quitting  the  stage,  she 
resided  as  a  companion  wiQi  the  unfortunate  Miss 
Ray,  and  was  in  company  with  her  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  the  evening  she  was  shot  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackmon,  April  7,  1779.  She  died 
poor,  in  1804. 

OALLEAZZI,  or  GALEAZZL  FRANCES. 
CO,  a  musician  of  Turin,  pnUished  at  Home, 
in  1791|  •  much  esteemed  work,  entitled  *'Ela- 
MOMti  Teontieo-PraiiiA  di  Mtaiea,  eon  wt  aaggia 
topra  I'  AtU  di  tuonan  U  Vtokmot"  2  vols.  Bto. 

GAUJ,  FUJEPO,  one  of  the  greatest  bnfib 
singers  of  the  Italian  stage,  died  at  Feria,  in  the 
summer  of  18JS3,  aged  seventy.  He  was  a  native 
ofRomc,  end  made  his  d^6uf  at  Boulogne  in  1804. 
He  sang  for  the  drst  time  at  Paris  in  1825,  where 
he  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  at  a  salary  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  frdncs  for  six  months.  Rossini 
wrote  for  him  '*L'  htgeuimoFMet"  **L'  AbJiemo  in 
Atffierit"  "It  T^m  in  ItaUa,"  '*  La  CmBmUola," 
"  La  Oaxxa  JJadra,"  "  MatmuUo,"  and  "Xo  iSkin^ 
ramide."  LaUache  was  his  Intimate  saootBOtx 
in  the  principal  parts  written  for  him. 

GALLIARD.   See  GAnxanoB. 

QALLDf  ARD  published  at  Paris,  in  17S4,  a 
treatise  entitled  "  La  TMorie  dea  Sota,  appUeabie  h 
la  Mmiqua,  ott  ton  d^morOre,  datu  utM  txaeU  IVi- 
eitiont  loa  Bapport*  et  tous  ha  InUnaUei  dialmiiguM 
M  ekromatigvea  da  la  Gamme." 

GALLIMBER'n,  FERDINAND.    A  distia- 

Siisbed  violinist  and  instrumental  compose  at 
ilan,  about  the  year  1740. 
GALLO,  DOMENICO,  of  Venice,  was  a  violin- 
ist and  chuxoh  oompoaer.   He  compoeed  likewise 
some  instramcotal  music,  about  the  year  1760. 

GALLO,  IGNAZIO.  or  AJTCONIO,  bom  at 
Najplee  in  1689,  was  a  ^tipil  of  Alessondio  Scar- 
latti. On  the  completion  of  his  studies  he  dis- 
played great  talents  for  tuition,  and  became  mas- 
ter of  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pieta,  and  on  its 
suppression,  of  that  of  Loretti.  Gallo  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  instruction,  and  superintended 
several  Conaervatoriea.  His  pupila  occupied  his 
whole  attention,  and  hia  labors  in  this  branch 
were  too  Incraaant  to  allow  him  time  for  compo- 
rition.  If  ho  has  left  a  great  name,  without 
leaving  any  great  work,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
his  prmciplos  of  instruction,  which  were  so  ex- 
cellent as  powerfully  to  contribute  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Naples 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  zeal  of  ouch  men 
as  Gallo,  and  by  the  researches  of  those  who  de- 
voted themselves  exclusively  to  the  production 
of  theoretical  works.  When  an  art  expands,  and 
is  puri&ed  by  the  acquisition  of  great  composi- 
tions, the  honu^e  of  publui  gratitude  is  not  only 
due  to  those  who  have  produced  them,  but  in  a 
great  degree  to  those  who  inculcate  precepts  and 
principles  upon  which  theyare  founded,  or  which 
they  establish.  Such  was  Gallo,  and  his  labors 
have  not  been  less  valuable  to  hla  school  than  the 
works  of  the  best  composers. 

GALLOPADE.  (F.)  A  galop,  a  qnick  Gat- 
man  dance  tune. 
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G ALTJPPI,  B ALDESSARO,  was  bom  in  1 703, 
in  the  little  island  of  Burano,  near  Venice,  and 
-was  the  most  captivating  compoeerof  the  Venetian 
school.  His  father  taught  him  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  music,  and  afteiwards  he  had  Lotti  for 
hia  master.  His  two  first  operas  were  produced 
in  1722,  and  he  succeeded  equally  in  ercrr  spe- 
cies of  vocal  music.  For  the  Church  St.  Marh, 
at  Venice,  of  which  he  was  long  the  chapel-mas- 
ter, and  ibr  the  Conservatory  of  the  Incurabiti, 
where  he  also  presided  several  years,  he  composed 
many  mosses,  oratorios,  and  motets.  The  num- 
ber of  operas,  serious  and  comic,  which  ho  com- 

Soaed  for  the  principal  theatxes  of  Italy  before  his 
qmrture  for  Fetersbui^  in  1706,  exceeded  seven- 
ty; one  of  them,  that  of  "  Siroe,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Engluid.  Tliis  ingenious  and  fertile 
composer  died  at  Venice  in  1785,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four ;  and  he  seems,  during  his  long  life, 
to  have  oonatantly  kept  pace  wim  all  the  im- 
provements and  refinements  of  the  times,  and  to 
have  been  as  modem  iu  his  dxamatic  musiCf  to 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  as  ever. 

QAMBIST.  A  performer  on  the  viol  di  gam- 
ha.  The  place  of  gambisl  was,  at  one  time,  a 
part  of  the  regular  establishment  of  the  chapels 
of  the  German  princes,  but  is  now,  like  that  of 
lutenist,  totally  supprceaed. 

GAMBLE,  JOHN.  An  English  violinist  and 
composer,  in  the  service  of  Charles  II.  He  pub- 
lished "  Ayros  and  Dialogues,"  London,  16A7i 

GAMMA.   (Or.)  Gamut. 
GAMME.   (F.)   The  gamut,  or  scale  ctf  any 
key. 

GAMUT.  The  name  given  to  the  table,  or 
scale,  laid  down  by  Guido,  and  to  the  notes  of 
which  he  applied  the  monosyllables  Ut,  Be,  Mi, 
Fa,  Sol,  La.  Having  added  a  note  below  the 
proilambanomgtuu,  of  lowest  tone  of  the  ancients, 
he  adopted  for  its  sign  the  gamma,  or  third  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  hence  his  scale  was 
afterwards  called  gamut.  Iliis  gamut  consisted 
of  twenty  notes,  viz.,  two  octaves  aud  a  major 
sixth.  The  first  octavo  was  distinguished  by 
capital  letters,  as  G,  A,  B,  &c. ;  the  second  by 
small  lettras,  g,  a,  b,  &c. ;  and  the  supernumerary 
tixth  by  doubfe  letters,  as  gg,  aa,  bb,  &c.  By  the 
word  gamut,  we  now  generally  understand  the 
whole  present  existing  scale ;  and  to  learn  the 
names  and  situations  of  its  d^erent  notes  is  to 
learn  tho  gamut.  It,  however,  sometimes  sim- 
ply idpiiftes  the  lowest  note  of  tite  Guidonian,  or 
common  compass. 

The  gamut  seems  but  a  small  fountain;  yet 
from  that  *■  harmonious  spring  "  a  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  rills,  streams,  rivers,  "  their  mazy 
progress  take."  T)m  human  mind  cannot  com- 
prehend the  almost  infinite  variety  of  combi- 
nations of  which  even  these  few  fundamental 
tones  are  susce^ble.  And  when  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  music  must  have  advanced  to  a 
point  beyond  which  she  cannot  go,  we  shall  do 
well  to  imitate  the  simple  ^th  of  Stolzol,  who, 
BQiTounded  by  the  then  deemed  unsurpassable 
music  of  his  luy,  believed  "  that  the  world  would 
yet  hear  sometlung  greater  than  the  canon ; "  or 
of  the  old  teacher  Fux,  who,  in  his  "  Gradus  ad 
Panuunim,"  says  to  his  pupil,  *<  Thoi^h  you 
were  to  lire  to  the  age  of  Nestor,  you  would  still 
have  an  inflnitjr  bflfwo  you." 


The  following  scale  exhibits  the  G  clef  as  vari- 
ously used,  the  F  clef,  and  the  relative  situation 
of  the  letters  and  notes  upon  the  staff.  C  on  tho 
l^cr  line  below  the  treble,  and  on  the  leger 
line  above  the  bam  stal^  is  in  unison  with  C  on 
tho  third  space  in  the  alto  and  tenor,  thug ;  — 

ThB  G  Clef,     g         ^  ^  

E  O 
 — D  

C        G  Hm  O  Clrf  as  oMd  ftr 
 B  —      Teawaad  Aha. 


GANZE.  (G.)  Whole;  as,  ^onat note,  a  whdb 
note  or  senubreve ;  ganzetmi,  a  whole  tone. 

GAKAT,  JOSEPH  DOMENICO  FABRY, 
bom  at  Bourdoaux  in  177fi,  was  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  that 
town,  and  brother  of  Pierre  Garat,  the  celebrated 
professor  of  singing.  J.  Garat  published  eight 
collections  of  romances. 

GARAT,  PIERRE  JEAN.  Professor  of  sing- 
ing at  the  Oonsnvatozy  of  ^ris.  He  reonved 
his  first  instructions  of  Lamberti,  and  sobHO* 
quently  studied  under  Francis  Beck,  at  Bomv 
deaux.  P.  J,  Garat  was  esteemed  an  excellent 
tenor  singer  of  the  French  school,  with  an  as- 
tonishing compass  and  variety  of  voice.  He  first 
sang  in  public  at  Paris  in  the  year  1795,  after 
which  time  he  visited  dificnnt  towns  of  Oeoinaay, 
and  also  Madrid,  and  in  the  year  1803  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Fnmce  with  a  pen- 
sion. Garat  has  composed  several  collections  of 
romances,  also  an  excellent  "  Mithodt  de  Chant." 
He  died  in  1823  at  Paris,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

GARAUd4  ALEXIS  DE,  born  at  Nanci  in 
1779,  where  hb  fiither  was  a  counaeller  to  the 
parliament,  found  himself  obliged,  iu  the  course 
of  the  Frnieh  revolution,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  musical  art,  which  had  only  been  con^dered 
as  an  ornamental  part  of  his'  education.  After 
having  studied  for  some  time  under  several  Ital- 
ian masters,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  BLnging  and  composition.  Garaud6  published 
several  oollections  of  romances,  of  whidi  he  also 
wrote  the  words.  He  likewise  composed  much 
instrumental  music,  and  a  "  Mithoiie  de  Chant," 
which  was  very  highly  esteemed  in  Paris. 

GARBO,  CON.  (I.)  "Wth  simplicity,  without 
pretension,  unaffectedly. 

GARBRECHT,  a  mechanic  at  Konigsberg, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Deacon  Wasiimskyi 
manufactured  a  bow-harpsichoid  of  superior 
quali^'..  He  is  said  by  Gerbes',  in  his  Lexicon,  to 
have  hoea  unwearied  in  his  application  to  tha 
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GAKCIA,  MAXUEL.   This  calofarntod  tenor 
niiiger,  the  father  and  teacher  of  Malibnui  and 
Yiardot,  was  born  at  SctUIg,  in  Spain,  in  the  year 
1776.   Ho  received  his  first  musical  iiiBtruction, 
Scam  the  age  of  seven,  at  the  eoU^iale  of  his  na- 
tiw  town,  and  sabsequently  studied  under  lUpa. 
He  sang  mth  the  greatest  applause  at  the  princi- 
pal Italiaa  theatres  of  Madrid,  I^ii^  lUmie,  Na- 
ples,^ Turijit  and  London,  Oarcia  composed  much 
music  for  the  church  and  theatre.   Amongst  his 
principal  dramatic  works  are,  "  El  Poeta  eaicuiU' 
ta,"  Op.  com. ;  "  La  Fhrinda,"  Op.  com.  ;  "  Le 
Calife  da  Bagdad,"  Op.  com. ;  "  La  Donrella  di 
ii«o6,"  Op.  ser. ;  "  Le  Prince  ^  Occatioth"  Op. 
com.;  "It  Fassotelto,"  Op.  com.;  ■•X«  JUbrt  du 
Tme,"  Op.  ser.;  "  Fbratath  oh  b  CotueU  d» 
Du,"  Op.  Bor. ;  "  Gulistan,"  Op.  com. ;  "  Zemire 
and  Azor,"  Op.  com. ;  "  Ulncemnu,"  Op.  com. ; 
"Le  Joseph,"  Op.  ser.;  "  Le  Grand  Lama,"  Op. 
ser.;  "Let  deux  ContraU,"  Op.  com,;  &c  Hia 
other  compositions  consist  of  "  Endimione,"  a 
cantata  for  three  voices ;  and  several  masses,  one 
of  which  was  greatly^  admired  in  1822,  when  per- 
formed at  the  Bavarian  Chapel  in  London.  Oar- 
cia woa  engaged  as  princi|MiI  mala  singer  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  the  season  of  1821.    H'l  voice 
had  cxteuBivc  compass,  considerable  povrer,  and 
extreme  flexibility ;  aitd  his  acting,  botti  in  trage- 
dy aud  comedy,  was  in  the  highest  degree  ira- 
preauve  and  energetic.    Oarcia,  however,  has 
been  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  foremost  vocal 
teacher  of  the  a^   IVom  his  school,  which  he 
founded  at  Pons,  many  of  the  most  celelmited 
singers  have  proceeded.  In  1824  he  established  a 
school  also  in  London,  which  hnd  frequently  not 
fewer  than  dghty  scholars,  including  his  re- 
nowned daughter  Malibran.    I>uring  the  same 
year  he  went  to  America  to  conduct  an  operatic 
tronpo  at  New  York,  consisting  of  himself  and 
the  younger  Crivelli  for  tenors,  his  sou  Manuel 
and  Angnsani  as  buffo  singers,"  Rosich  as  buffo 
earicato,  and  Mmo.  Barbicn,  Mme.  Garcia  and 
hia  daughter,  as  sopranos.     Such  an  array  of 
talent  was  something  wholly  now  to  Americans. 
They  performed  "  Otello,"  "  Borneo,"  "  It  Turco  in 
Italia,"  "Don  Juan"  "Tancredi,"  "CenemOoia,"  6m. 
Such  was  their  success,  that  nothing  but  the  se- 
Terity  of  the  climate  led  them  to  abandon  the 
imdotaking.    In  1827  Oarcia  went  from  Now 
Ycdc,  to  Mexico,  whore  be  gave  operas,  and  to 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  vfay  to  which  he  was  robbed 
of  all  he  possessed.   Uut  his  energy  did  not  ftil 
him.   lie  rctuiuod  to  I'oiis,  and  resumed  his 
school  with  the  same  icbU  as  before.    He  also  ap- 
peared again  on  the  stage  in  liia  groat  characters 
of  Don  Juan  and  the  Korbcr ;  but  age  and  &tiguo 
had  impaired  liis  voice ;  ho  rctiied  to  the  quiet 
occnpauoa  of  teaching  and  composing,  aud  died 
at  I^ria  on  tho  2d  of  Juno  1832,  in  hM  fifty- 
•ighdiyoar. 

GARCIA,  PATTLDfE  'VIARDOT.  Pauline 
Gardu  is  bom  of  a  muflical  £unily,  which  for 
three  centuries  has  illustrated  the  lyric  stage. 
Her  father  was  the  fomous  tenor,  Manuel 
Oarcia,  and  her  mother  Joaquina  Sitchcs,  was 
a  celebrated  actress,  under  tho  name  of  Briancs, 
on  tiie  Madrid  stage.  The  swter  of  Pauline  was 
tho  lamented  Malibran,  and  her  brother  Manuel 
0«wJa.  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conteroatoire 
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in  P^ris,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best  stan- 
dard woricfl  on  the  art  of  singing,  was  master  to 

Jenny  land.  The  school  of  Oarcia  in  vocaliza- 
tion is  in  &ct  European, 

Pauline  Garcia  was  horn  in  Paris,  on  the 
I8th  of  July,  1821.    At  four  years  of  age,  she 
spoke  with  fluency  four  languages — Spanish, 
her  maternal  tongue ;  Rrench,  that  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  she  was  bom ;  English,  which  sho 
fhcquired  in  the  family  trav^ ;  and  Italian,  des- 
tined to  be  the  studj^  of  het  future  art.   At  a 
later  period,  when  invited  to  appear  on  the  groat 
lyric  stages  of  Germany,  she  made  herself  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  tho  Teutonic  language. 
Her  genius  in  painting  and  drawing  was  as  soon 
developed  as  her  faculty  for  languages  and  her 
aptitude  for  music.   Her  sorpasifiug  talents  for 
sweet  sounds  vi-cre  developed  from  her  earliest 
iniancy.     At  seven  years  of  age,  she  accom- 
panied on  the  piano-forte  her  Other's  pupils, 
when  he  gave  his  singing  lessons.    Such  was 
her  manual  dexterity,  mcile  fingering,  and  poeti- 
cal touch,  that  at  first  it  was  proposed  sho 
should  pursue  tho  c»reer  of  a  pianist,  and  she 
became  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  Liszt.   Curiously  enough,  she  never  receivftd 
any  rcgtilar  lessons  in  singing.    Her  father  died 
in  1832,  before  her  voice  was  fixed,  and  her 
gifted  Bister,  Maria  Malibran,  was  wandeiing 
unceasingly  throughout  Europe,  so  that  Pauline 
never  h«ird  her  but  twice  on  the  stage.  Her 
brother,  Manuel,  resided  in  Paris,  i^iOst  her 
education  was  gomg  on  in  Brussels  j  so  that 
what  she  acquired  in  vocalization  was  the  result 
of  her  spontaneous  studios — guided,  however, 
by  the  good  taste  and  counsels  of  her  mother. 
ARet  having  accompanied  the  &mily  migrations, 
first  to  England,  then  to  New  Yod:,  and  after- 
wards to  Mexico,  Paulino  returned  to  Europe  in 
1828,  and  completed  hw'education  in  the  Bel- 
gian capital,  drawing  and  painting  occupying 
her  earnest  attention  as  much  oven  as  musio 
and  sinpng.    At  sixteen  years  of  ago  her  voice 
became  fixed,   Iiike  the  organ  of  her  sister,  in 
quality  it  combined  the  two  r^istcn  of  tho  so- 
prano and  contralto,  having  tiiat  soul-stirring 
tone  which  exorcised  such  a  potent  spcU  on  her 
hearers.    In  compass  her  voice  had  three  oc- 
taves.  In  the  month  of  May,  1839,  before  she 
had  attained  her  wghtecnth  year,  she  made 
her  ilrst  appearance  on  any  stage  at  the  King's 
nieatr^intheehaiBcterofDesdemoua,  the  same 
season  tliat  Maiio  first  made  his  dibvt.  Hw 
success  was  most  brilliant.    She  sang  an  aria 
composed  by  Costa,  introduced  in  "  Otelh ; "  she 
was  recalled  several  times  during  the  progress, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  opera.    In  the  month  of 
October  foUovring,  engaged  for  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris,  then  playing  at  tho  Odion,  ahe  created 
equal  enthusiasm,  by  her  dibvt  in  the  same 
character.    Her  repertoire  was  confined,  however, 
to  Tancredi,   Cencrentola,   Arsoce  in   "  Semi- 
ramide,"  and  Eosiua  in  "  tt  Bariiere."    In  the 
month  of  ApiiJ,  1840,  she  was  married  to  M.  Louis 
Viardotj  Aoinme-de-iettree,  at  that  time  director  of 
tho  Italian  Opera,  who  on  his  marriage  resigned 
that  post.   M.  Viardot  is  a  distinguished  publi- 
cist in  Paris,  and  was  recently  offered  tho  post 
of  charffe  tT  Affaires  at  Madrid,  by  the  provisional 
Government  of  tho  republic. 

The  appearance  of  Paulino  Viardot  Qnrcia 
waa  indeed  quite  a  musical  event,  and  Enn^man 
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man&gers  were  eager  to  offer  her  engagements. 
Her  last  appearance  in  London  was  in  the  aoason 
of  1841,  when  she  sang  in  Cimarosa's  '■  Oraxi  et 
Curiaci,"  with  Mario.  Iler  health  was  not  in  the 
best  state,  and  her  physical  strength  not  euffi- 
cisnt  to  answer  to  the  cidls  upon  her  ardent  nature 
in  ^Ttng  vent  to  the  dramatic  excitement  of  the 
scene ;  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  tiarcia 
is,  that  her  stage  abstraction  is  so  perfect  that  all 
traces  are  lost  of  the  artuU  in  the  character  she 
is  so  vividly  presendng.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  ^e  declmed  to  rccmvo  the  offers  made  to 
her  by  the  AeademU  Royaie  de  Mmiqtie,  in  Paris. 
She  preibired  to  travel,  and  Titdtcd  Spain,  sing- 
ing m  Madrid  and  Orenada,  and  then  passed 
another  season  in  Paris,  singing  with  Griai  and 
Fersiani.  Her  next  engagement  was  for  two 
seasons  in  Vicuna,  whore  her  triumph  was  im- 
mense, singing  every  school  of  music,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  most  classic  musician, 
08  well  as  to  astonish  and  delight  the  general 
body  of  amateurs  of  Italian  music.  AVhen  llu- 
bini  formed  the  troupe  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mme. 
Viardot  Qarcia  was  the  selected  prima  donna; 
and  there,  hj  the  side  of  Madame  Castellan  and 
Mile.  Albom,  she  had  three  triumphal  seasons, 
the  rigor  of  tiie  climate  alone  compelling  her  to 
try  a  more  conjnnial  atmosphere.  Finally  she 
appeared  at  theltolian  Opera,  Berlin,  uid  when 
Itllle.  Lind  quitted  the  Gorman  Opera,  Mme. 
Yiardot  toolt  her  place  in  the  repertoire. 

Hamburg,  Dr^en,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  kc, 
were  cities  in  which  she  created  unparalleled 
enthusiasm.  Uer  last  engagements  were  at 
Berlin  and  Hambui^,  in  German  opera. 

The  following  are  the  operas  in  which  Mme. 
Viardot  Garcia  has  sustained  charactm;  Desde- 
moaa,  inKos»ini'e  "  OteUo;"  Rossini's*'  CenermUo- 
la; "  Rosins  in  <<i2  Barriers;"  Camilla,  in  Cimaro- 
sa's  "Oraziet  Cwiasi; "  Aisac^  in " Smttrantttje ; " 
" Norma ; "  Kinetta, in"  La OazzaLadra; "  Amina, 
in  "  £a  Sonnambiila ; "  Komeo.  in  the  "Capuietti  et 
MotUeochi "  of  Bellini  and  VaccaJ ;  iMda;  "  Ma- 
ria dilioAan; "  Loonora,  in  Donizetti's  Favorita." 
XnMoEart's  "Don  Giovanni"  she  has  been  equally 
successful  as  Zcrlina  and  Donna  Anna.  In  Meyer- 
beer's "  Robert  ie  Diable  "  she  has  doubled,  in  one 
night,  the  parts  of  the  Princess  and  Alice,  the  lat- 
ter, being  one  of  her  best  assumptions.  In  Berlin 
^e  took  tbeamatcurs  by  stona  in  Gluck's  "  J^*- 
genie  en  Taaride  "  and  in  Halevy's  "  Juioe,"  In  the 
last-mentioucd  work,  the  sensation  she  produced 
by  one  exclamation  in  the  lost  scene,  when 
Itachel  is  ou  the  point  of  being  immolated,  and 
says  to  Eleaeor,  "Factor,  I  fear  death,"  was 
electricaL 

As  a  tiagedian  her  powers  are  transcendant : 
every  action,  every  gesture,  every  expression,  are 
in  accordance  with  the  dramatic  situation.  Her 
"Valentine"  in  Meyerbeer's  "ffu^umola,"  has  been 
also  the  admiration  of  the  Berlinese  oonnouteurt, 
among  whom  we  may  mention,  as  enthusisstie 
admirers  of  her  vocal  and  histrionic  genius,  the 
distinguished  composer  of  that  opera,  and  the 
Earl  of  Westmorland.  Her  Tocal^ation  is 
characterized  by  its  invariable  adherence  to,  and 
identity  with,  the  pervading  sentiment. 

In  every  relation  of  private  life  Mme.  Pau- 
lino Garcia  Viardot  is  endeared  to  hw  family 
and  fiiends.  In  ovor^  circle  she  shines  by  the 
brillianoT  of  her  Tinod  talente ;  and  royalty, 
ank,  ana  &ihion  have  in  turn,  in  every  country, 


whilst  acknowledging  the  Bopronaoy  of  th« 
artitte,  admired  die  chaxaeter  of  the  woman. 

GARDI,  FRAKCESCO.  An  Italian  dromatio 
composer  between  tiie  years  17S5  and  1791. 

OARXEHmSk  a  learned  mnncal  theorist, 
lived  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  lie 
WAS  fixed  on  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  Kaplos,  to 
form  an  academy  of  music,  conjointly  with  Ga- 
futius. 

GABNIEB.  Professor  of  the  hautboy  to 
Louis  XVL  He  puUished  some  music  for  Ms 
instniment  at  Pans  in  1788. 

GARKIER,  le  jeune.  A  profoaaor  of  the  flute, 
and  performer  in  the  opera  orchestra  at  Paris  in 
1799.  He  published  some  music  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

GARNIEB,  musician  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
publidbed  a  method  for  the  plano-ibrtc  in  1766. 

OABNIER,  a  violinist  at  I^ris,  published 
some  instrumental  music  since  the  year  1792. 

GASPAR.  A  composer,  whose  woiks  are 
much  praised  by  Fhuuminns.  Ho  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  and  bepnning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Dr.  Bumey  discovered  a  mass 
by  this  composer  among  the  collection  of  miuic 
in  the  British  Museum;  it  is  dated  1A08. 

GASPAB,  MICHAEL,  printed  in  London,  in 
1783,  a  voric  entitled  •<  De  Arte  UedenJ&e^pri*- 
cru,  Mvaicea  ope  atpie  Carminumt  Ije." 

GASPARINI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Lucca 
about  the  year  1660,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated vocal  composers  of  his  time.  He  excelled 
oquoUy  in  chamber  and  theatrical  music.  His 
cantatas  ore  esteemed  among  the  finest  of  the 
kind  that  have  ever  been  published,  and  his 
operas,  of  which  he  composed  a  great  number, 
are  scarcely  exceeded  by  those  of  Scarlatti.  He 
joined  wiui  Albinoni  in  the  composition  of  the 
opera  of  "  Enge^erta"  and  was  livmg  at  Borne  in 
tho  year  1723.  His  printed  works  are  •<  Cattiate 
da  Camera  d  Voce  tola,"  published  at  Lucca  in 
1697  ;  and  a  treatise  entitied  "  L'Armonico  pro' 
tico  al  Cembalo,  regole  per  ben  tuonare  U  JBtmOt" 
published  at  Venice  in  1708. 

GASPARINI,  QUnUNO.  A  composer  of 
church  musie,  and  also  some  instrumental  pieces, 
previonsfy  to  the  year  1797.  He  was  onapeU 
masttt  to  the  King  of  Sardhnia  at  Turin,  araut 
the  year  1770. 

GASSE,  FEMDINAND,  a  Neapolitan,  was 
pupil  of  Gossec  at  tho  Paris  Conservatory,  and 
gained  the  prize  for  composition  in  1805.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Bom^  yrhsn  he  composed 
some  sacred  and  dramatic  mude. 

GASSMAN,  FLORIAN  LEOPOLD,  chapd- 
master  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  super- 
visor of  the  imperial  library  of  music  at  Vienna, 
was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1729.  He  composed 
some  church  music,  likewise  some  operas  and  in- 
strumental jueces.  His  quartets,  when  compared 
with  those  of  Haydn,  are  stiff  imd  ice-cold  com- 
positions. Oaasman  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
Salieri,  who  snooeeded  to  his  appointments  of 
chapel-master,  ftc,  at  Vienna. 

GA8TOLDL  See  CUmuiL 
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GATAYES.  (G.)  A  harpirt  at  Paria ;  he  has 
publi&hed  a  method  for  the  guitar,  and  much 
harp  munc,  since  the  year  1600 ;  also  some  ro- 
mances, among  the  most  ^ea^g  of  which  is 

"  i«  pautre  Atcngle." 

GATES,  BERNARD,  was  teacher  of  the 
choristers  at  the  Chapd  Koyal  in  London,  about 
the  year  1710.  Handel's  oratorio  of  "Esther"  was 
performed  in  the  house  of  Gates,  and  mot  with 
consideraUe  applause,  inducing,  aa  it  is  said,  its 
composer  to  pensovere  in.  that  stylo  of  music 
Gates  died  in  1773,  in  the  eighty-sevsuthyeax  of 
his  age. 

GATH  J.  THEOBALDE,  called  THEOBAL- 
IX),  was  bom  at  Florence.  It  is  said  of  him, 
that,  being  charmed  with  the  music  of  Lulli, 
which  had  reached  him  even  in  his  native  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Paris  to  compliment  that  cde- 
bnted  musician,  and  in  all  hia  compontions 
studied  to  emulate  him ;  and  at  length  discovered 
himself  to  be  a  mcritoriouB  pupil  of  that  great 
man,  by  two  opcra^  which  he  had  caused  to  bo 
represented  in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Paris.  He 
died  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1727,  at  an  advanced 
age,  having  for  fifty  years  been  a  performer  on 
the  basa  viol  in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera. 

G  ATTI,  ABB^;  was  bom  at  Mantua,  and  reck- 
oned one  of  the  most  agreeable  composers  of 
Italy,  about  the  year  1790.  His  o|»era  *<  OUm- 
fiade  "  was  perftumed  at  Placenza  in  17S4,  and 
his  " Vemofoimio"  atMantuain  1788. 

GAULS.  This  ancient  people  had  acquired 
groat  reputation  in  every  part  of  the  country 
where  they  were  known,  both  for  their  warlike 
and  musical  character.  Manliua,  in  an  address 
to  the  Koman  soldiers,  says,  "  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Gauls  should  have  made  their  names 
formidable,  and  spread  the  strongest  terrors  in 
the  minds  of  a  nation  of  so  soft  and  ofieminate  a 
cast  as  the  Amatics.  Thoix  tall  stature,  their 
flowing  hair*  which  deeoends  to  their  waista,  their 
unwi^y  hucklersi  thnr  long  swoxds,  add  to  this 
their  songs,  their  cries  and  howlings  at  the  first 
onset,  the  dreadful  clashing  of  tlwir  arms  and 
shields,— all  this  may  indeed  intimidate  men  not 
accustomed  to  them,  but  not  you,  Romans  ! " 

GATJniEROT.  LOUISE.  MADAME,  a  cele- 
brated  female  violinist,  was  considered,  in  1790, 
among  the  most  celebrated  players  on  tbat  in- 
strument.  She  died  in  1808. 

GAUTHIER,  DENIS,  sumamed  the  Elder. 
An  admired  French  lutist.  The  principal  pieces 
of  the  elder  Gauthier  are  those  entitled  *<  L'lm- 
niartetle,"  "La  Nonpareiile,"  and  *'Le  TbrnAeaw  de 
i^zangeau,"  There  was  also  another  Denia  (Gau- 
thier, who  composed  some  much  admired  lessons 
for  the  late,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  ore  those 
entitled  "L'Uotaiciiie,"  "Le  Canon,"  and  "  Le 
Toinbeau  de  Lendta." 

GAUTHIER,  PIERRE,  a  musician  of  Prov- 
ence, was  director  of  an  opera  company,  which 
exhibited,  by  turns,  at  Marseilles,  Montpellier, 
and  Lyons.  He  embarked  at  the  Port  de  Cette, 
and  poished  in  the  vessel,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
in  1^7.  There  is  extant  of  his  comporition  a 
coUecGum  of  du«  aud  trioB,  whltdi  i»  much  es- 
teemed* 

OAUZABOUES,  CHABLES.  Cbapel-inagt« 


to  Louis  XV.   Ho  was  fhe  author  of  **  Trmttit  d» 

I'Harmouu!  h  la  ForUede  tout  h Monde"  published 
at  Paris  in  1798. 

GAVEAUX,  PIERRE,  composer  to  the  (^para 
Feytieau  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Bdziera  in  1704. 
He  became  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  that  town 
at  seven  years  of  age,  aud  in  less  than  two  years 
■was  able  to  read  every  description  of  music,  and 
in  all  clefs,  at  sight.  Ho  subsequently  went  to 
Bourdeaux,  and  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
churches  as  tenor  singer ;  hero  he  received  lessons 
in  composition  fixmt  fVancts  Beck,  and  com- 
posed several  motets,  which  met  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  master.  Gavcaux  then  engaged  in 
the  theatrical  career,  first  at  Bourdeaux,  and  after- 
wards at  Mon^elUcr;  at  length,  in  1789,  he 
made  his  dibut  at  the  Thidire  dea  Tuiieriea,  (then 
named  T&idtre  de  Monsieur,)  taking  the  principal 
tenor  parts*  and  becoming  the  chwf  support  of 
that  theatre  till  the  time  of  the  imion  of  uie  Fey- 
deau  and  Opera  Comiqve,  in  1800.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  operas  composed  by  Ga- 
veaux  :  Op.  1.  "  U  Amour ^Ual,ouJambede  Boia," 
in  1792.  2.  "  La  Chaumiire  Indienne,  ou  te  Pariah' 
1791.  3.  "  La  Famiiie  Indiffenie."  4.  "  Le$  dem 
Bermitet,"  1792.  6.  "  La  Partig  quarrie."  6. 
"  D^mon  et  Nadhu."  7.  "  Le  petit  Matiiot."  8. 
"  Le  Traiti  nul,"  1796.  9.  "  La  Gasconade."  10. 
"Lei  Nome  tuppotia."  11.  "Lea  deux  Jocldea." 
12.  "  S(^kie  et  Moncart."  13.  "  Lionore,  ou 
t Amour  Conjugal."  14.  "La  Locataire,"  1799. 
15.  "  Le  Diable  Couleur  de  Bote."  16.  "Le  Thm- 
peur  trompi."  17.  '*  Liw  e<  CoUn,"  18.  <*  Owin^ 
*ka."  19.  "  Cetiatu."  20.  "  Tout  par  Baiard." 
Besides  these  dramatic  pieces,  most  of  which  were 
successful,  Gaveaux  has  composed  some  romances 
and  LUBtnimental  music.  His  lively  air  "Za 
Pipe  de  Tabae,"  has  been  popular  throughout 
Europe. 

GAVINIES,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  French 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Bourdeaux  in  1728.  At 
finuteen  yeata  of  age  ha  made  his  d^ha  as  a  per- 
former at  the  Cbnoert  Spiriiuel  at  Paris,  when 
Viotti,  having  heard  his  playing,  dedfpuited  him 
as  Le  TYtrtini  de  la  France.  Gavinies  published 
three  operas  of  sonatas,  and  several  concertos.  A 
year  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1799, 
he  published  a  collection  of  viohn  music,  enti- 
tled "Lea  vingi-quatra  MaiuUat;"  most  of  the 
pieces  in  it  are  extremely  difficult  The  only 
dramatic  work  of  Gavinies  is  "  />  Pretendu,"  an 
intermide,  performed  with  success  at  the  Italian 
theatre  at  Paris  in  1760.  In  1794,  he  was  up- 
pointed  professor  of  the  violin  at  titie  Paris  Con- 
servatory. 

GAVOT.  A  dance  consisting  of  two  light, 
lively  strains,  in  common  time,  of  two  crotchets ; 
the  first  of  which  contains  four  or  eight  bars, 
and  the  second,  eight  or  twelve,  and  sometimes 
sixteen,  each  beginning  with  two  crotchets, 
and  ending  with  one,  or  the  half  of  a  bar.  Some 
authors  say,  that  the  first  strain  of  the  trae 
ffavoi  has  its  close  in  the  dominant,  or  fifth  of 
the  key,  and  that  if  it  he  in  the  tonic*  or  key 
note,  it  is  not  a  gtuot,  but  a  rondeau. 

OAVOTTA.  (L)  Oa-rot ;  the  air  of  a  danceu 
See  Gavot. 

GAVLER.  An  oi^Ei'iuBt  in  London,  and  au- 
thor of^  1.  "Harmonia  Saerai  a  Cdlectiou  of 
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Psalm  Tunes,  ■with  Interludes,  with  a  Thorough 
Bass,  forming  a  most  complete  Worh  of  Sacred 
Music:"  London,  puhliahed  by  ClementL  2. 
«  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Psalnu."  3.  "  Lesmna  for 
the  HaipEichotcL"  4.  "  Eleven  s^n^  Volunta- 
ries £»  the  Organ."  6.  "  Twentjr-fiDui  Interludes 
or  abtat  Voluntaries  Sir  the  Organ." 

GATE.  Chamber  mnncUn  to  Louis  XV.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  hun,  that,  havinff  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Bishop  of  Ittioims,  ne  feared 
being  deprived  of  his  situation  at  court :  falling, 
therefore,  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  he  acknowledged 
his  faalt,  and  requested  pardon.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  as  he  was  singing  mass  in  the  king*s 
presence,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheima  took  occa- 
aion  to  remark  to  his  majeety,  with  a  view  of 
procuring  the  dismissal  of  the  musician,  "  Ctat 
dommoffe,  tire,  k  pauvre  Gaye  perd  ta  voix."  "  Voui 
voia  trompez,"  dtt  le  Boi,  "  U  chante  bien,  mai»  il 
park  maL 

GAYER,  JOHANX  JOSEPH  G.,  chamber 
musician  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
was  bom  in  1748.  Ho  composed  an  oratorio  en- 
titled "  Der  Btffel,  Memch,  tmd  Fiend,"  six  masses, 
and  some  motets;  also  a  variety  of  instrumental 
music. 

GAZZANIGA,  GIUSEPPE,  of  Venice,  was 
chapcl-mastor  at  Verona,  and  a  pnpil  of  Saochi- 
ni.  He  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Vtenna.  and 
composed  many  Italian  operas  between  tine  yean 
1783  and  1792. 

G  CLEF.  This  is  a  compound  character  of 
the  letters  G  and  S,  for  the  syllable  SoL  In 
old  music,  the  two  letters  G  and  S  are  some- 
times seen  distinctly  marked.  The  earliest  ose 
of  our  present  character  is  ascribed  to  Lampa- 
dins.  The  G  clef  must  turn  on  the  second  Hue 
of  the  staff;  all  the  notes  on  that  line  are  caUed 
G ;  the  other  degrees  take  their  names  from  that, 
as  the  clef  line :  — 


SwOiCbrihi. 


DtpMoTTnklaSua 


o  a  s  r  r  A  0 


All  other  added  degrees  are  reckoned  from  these, 
Thether  above  or  below. 

G  DOUBJ-E,  or  DOUBLE  G  ;  the  octave  be- 
low G  gamut ;  the  lowest  note  of  the  letter  G, 
on  the  iiiano-fbrte. 

GEBAUER.  There  were  four  brothers  of  this 
nune,  resident  at  Paris;  each  of  them  composed 
instrumental  music  between  the  years  1790  and 
1800,  chiefly  for  wind  instruments.  Many  of 
their  quartets,  which  they  played  together  in  pub- 
lic, wore  much  admired.  One  of  the  brothers 
published  "  Sixty  Methodical  Leaaona,  as  Duets, 
for  two  Flutes,  for  the  Use  of  Bc^nuers,"  a  work 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

OEBEL,  GEORG,  the  dder,  organist  at  Bres- 
lau,  was  bom  there  in  1685.  He  published  much 
muuc  for  the  harpsichord,  and  many  composi- 
tions for  the  church.  He  died  about  the  year 
1750. 

GEBEI^  GEOBO.  the  younger,  son  of  die  pro- 
eedingi  and  bom  at  Breslau  in  1709.  was  chapel- 


raaatcr  to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzbuig  Rudolstadt 
His  worits  are  very  voluminous,  consisting  chiefly 
of  compositions  for  the  church,  and  five  operas. 
Ho  died  in  1753. 

GEBUNDEX.  (G.)  Connected,  oyneopated, 
in  regard  to  the  style  of  playing  or  writing. 

GEDECKT,  sometimes  written  GEDACET. 
(G.)   Stopped,  in  opposition  to  the  open  pipes  in 

an  organ. 

GEERE.  A  composer  of  church  music  about 
the  year  1770- 

GEGENBEWEGUNO.  (O.)  Contrary  mo- 
tion. 

GEHOT,  JOHN.  A  violinist  and  composer  in 
London  in  1781,  published  in  that  year  "  ATVea- 
tise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Music  ;  "  also 
"The  Art  of  Bowing  the  Violin,"  and  "The 
complete  Instructor  for  every  Instrument."  He 
is  liken'ise  the  author  of  some  inBtrumeutal  mu- 
sic, published  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 

GEHBICK.  Authfff  of  some  inatromental 
mnsio  Sac  the  piano-iw^  published  at  Vienna  in 
1796. 

GEHRING,  JOHANN  WILHELM,  chapel- 
mastcr  at  Rudolstadt  after  the  dea&  of  Gcbel, 
was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  bassoon,  and 
composer  for  his  Instrument.   He  died  in  1787. 

GEIGE.   (G.)   The  violin. 

GELINEK,  G.  A  performer  on  the  double 
bass,  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  and  composo; 
of  a  collection  of  waltzes,  &c.,  for  the  harp,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1798. 

GEUXEK,  HERMAXX  ANTON,  called 
CERVETTI,  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1709.  He 
was  a  celebrated  violinist,  and  spent  much  of  his 
life  in  France  and  Italy.  HediedatMilanin  1779. 

GELmEK,  ABB£  JOSEPH,  a  good  pianist, 
and  admired  composer  for  his  insbument,  was 
bom  in  Bohemia  in  1760.  About  tiie  year  1795, 
he  resided  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  at  Menna, 
in  which  town  he  published  much  piano-forte  mu- 
sic, especially  airs  with  variations. 

GEMINIANI,  FRANCESCO,  a  native  of 
Lucca,  was  bom  about  the  year  1666.  He  re- 
ceived his  lirst  instructions  on  the  violin  of  Carlo 
Ambrogto  Lunati,  of  Milan,  cimimonly  called  II 
Gobbo,  a  celebrated  performer  on  that  instro- 
meut,  who  set  the  opm  of  "  Ariberto  and  Fla- 
vio,"  for  Venice,  in  1684.  After  this,  Oeminiani 
studied  counterpoint  at  Rome,  under  Aleasandro 
Scarlatti ;  he  also,  in  that  town,  became  a  pupil 
of  Corelli  on  the  violin.  Having  fijushcd  his 
studies,  Geminiani  went  to  Naples,  where,  from 
the  rqtutation  of  his  performance  at  Rome,  he 
was  at  once  placed  at  tiie  head  of  tlie  orchestra ; 
but,  accordiug  to  the  elder  Barbells,  he  was  soon 
discovered  to  bo  so  wild  and  unsteady  a  timiat, 
that,  instead  of  regulating  and  conducting  the 
band,  he  throw  it  into  comusion ;  as  none  of  the 
perfoimera  were  aUe  to  follow  him  in  his  Umpo 
rubato,  and  other  nnea^wcted  aooelecations  and 
relaxations  of  measura.  After  this  discoveffr, 
the  younger  Baxbdia  assured  Dr.  Bumey  that  his 
&ther,  who  well  remembered  Oeminiani's  arrival 
at  Naples,  aud  he  was  never  trusted  with  a  better 
part  tnan  the  tenor,  during  his  roeidenoe  in  that 
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city.  He  went  to  England  in  the  year  1714.  In 
1716  ho  published,  in  London,  his  first  work, 
dedicated  to  Baron  Kilmausegge,  consisting  of 
twelve  solos  for  the  violin,  whicdi,  thoosh  few 
ooald  play,  yet  all  the  professors  altowod  them  to 
be  still  more  masterly  than  those  of  Corelli.  Li 
1726,  he  formed  Corelli's  first  six  stdos  into  oon- 
certos,  and  soon  after,  the  last  six.  He  likewise 
selected  six  of  his  sonatas  for  tho  same  purpose ; 
and  imitating  his  style  in  composing  ^ditioual 
parts  to  tbenx,  msniibstcd  how  much  he  respected 
the  originals.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1732  that 
Gominiaui  published  his  first  six  concertos,  which 
he  called  his  "  Opera  Seconda,"  and  dedicated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Soon  after  this,  his 
*'  Opera  Terza,"  or  second  set  of  concertos,  ap- 
peared, which  established  his  character,  and 
placed  him  at  tho  head  of  all  the  masters  then 
living  in  this  species  of  composition.  His  second 
set  of  solos,  commonly  called  his  French  solos, 
either  &om  their  style,  or  their  having  been  com- 
posed and  engraved  in  France,  was  published  in 
1739.  These  were  odmlrDd  more  than  played;  as, 
about  this  time,  it  became  more  than  ever  the 
fashion  for  public  solo  players  to  perform  only 
their  own  compbutions,  and  others  were  unable 
to  execute  them.  Hia  third  set  of  concertos, 
which  appeared  about  the  year  1741,  was  so 
labored,  difficult,  and  fentastical,  as  never  to 
be  played  in  either  public  place  or  private  con- 
cert. His  long- promised  work,  with  the  title  of 
"Giiida  Armonica,"  published  in  1742,  appeared 
too  late;  for,  though  th«?e  are  many  combiaa- 
tions,  modulations,  and  cadences,  that  would  open 
tho  mind  and  enrich  the  memory  of  a  young  stu- 
dent in  harmony,  he  promised  too  much,  and  his 
authority  in  the  kingdom  was  diminished  by  new 
music  and  new  pertormers,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
frequent  change  of  sentimeut ;  setting  up,  at  one 
time,  as  a  mode  of  pofection,  what  he  would  de- 
spise uid  coudonn  at  another. 

His  *'T^tiM  on  Good  Taste,  and  Rules  fbr 
Playing  in  Good  Taste,"  did  not  appear  till  about 
1747  ;  but  that  was  too  soon  for  the  times.  In- 
deed, a  treatise  on  good  taste  in  dress,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  would  now  be  as  uiefid 
to  a  tailor  or  milliner^  as  the  rules  of  taste  in 
music,  forty  years  ago,  to  a  modem  musician. 

In  1748  he  pubfi^ied  his  "Art  of  Playing  on 
the  Violin,"  which  was  a  very  useful  work  in  its 
day ;  the  shitts  and  examples  of  different  difficul- 
ties and  uses  of  the  bow  being  infinitely  superior 
to  those  in  any  other  book  of  the  kind,  or,  indeed, 
oral  instruction,  which  the  English  nation  could 
boas^  till  the  arrival  of  Giardini. 

His  composition  called  the  *•  Enchanted  Forest," 
in  which  he  endeavored,  by  mere  sound,  to  repre- 
sent to  the  ima^natiou  of  an  audience  all  the 
events  in  the  episode  of  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem,"  was  published  about  1756. 
But  music  has  never  the  power,  without  vocal  ar- 
ticulation, to  narrate  or  instruct ;  it  can  excite, 
paint,  and  soothe  our  passions,  but  is  utterly  inca- 
pable of  reasoning  or  conversing  to  any  reasonable 
purpose. 

Besides  these  practical  and  theoretical  works, 
he  published  two  books  of  "  Harpsichord  Pieces," 
that  are  rendered  impracticable  by  crowded  har- 
mony and  multiplied  notes ;  and  two  books  upon 
the  "  Art  of  Accompanim«tt,"  which  are  only  in- 
teUigible  to  thoae  who  no  longer  want  such  aaaiBt- 
waeUf  and,  if  practised,  would  be  intolmble  to 


singers  and  solo  players,  who  wish  to  be  heard 
through  the  tinkling  of  a  harpsichord. 

Geminiani  was  seldom  heard  in  public  during 
hia  long  roodenee  in  T!i>gl^Ti^-  His  compraitions, 
scholars,  and  the  ptosents  he  received  from  the 
great,  whenever  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
play  at  their  houBCs,  were  his  chief  support.  In 
1731  ho  advertised  a  weekly  concert  of  music,  to 
be  carried  on  at  Hickford'ii  room  by  su1>scription, 
and  at  which  he  played  tho  first  violin  himself. 
In  1741  he  had  a  benefit  concert  at  the  litUo 
theatre  in  the  Haymorket,  by  command  of  somo 
of  the  royal  fiimily,  and  in  1749  a  eoneerto  apiri' 
timie,  during  Lent,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in 
which  he  led  the  band,  and  played  a  concerto 
&'om  tho  fifth  solo  of  his  fourth  opus,  and  tlie 
tenth  solo  of  tho  same  set.  The  unsteady  manner 
in  which  he  led  seemed  to  confirm  the  Netqmlitan 
account  of  his  bong  a  bad  mental  arithmetician 
or  calculator  of  time.  After  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  continued  till  17od,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  pubUshed  a  now  edition 
of  his  two  first  sets  of  concertos.  Inl761heweut 
to  Ireland,  to  visit  his  scholar  Dubouig,  master 
of  the  king's  band  in  that  kingdom,  who  always 
treated  him  with  ^reat  respect  and  affection.  It 
is  supposed  that  his  death  was  occalaratcd  ther^ 
the  next  year,  by  the  loss  of  an  daboiate  treatise 
on  music^  which  he  had  been  many  yeora  com- 
piling, and  which,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female 
servant,  was  conveyed  out  of  his  room,  and  could 
never  be  recovered.  Surviving  this  loss  but  a 
short  time,  he  died  at  Dublin,  in  1762,  at  tho 
great  age  of  ninety-six. 

GEMMINGEN,  EBERHARD  FRIEDRICH, 
BARON  DE.  Privy  counsellor  to  the  Duke  of 
Wurtcmbu^  about  the  year  1784.  He  was  a 
musical  amateur  of^su^enor  taste  and  acquiro- 
menta,  and  composed  six  symphonies,  and  much 
piano-fiate  music,  which  has  been  greatiy  ad- 
mired. 

GEMSEN  HOKN.  An  inBtmment  formed  of  a 
small  pipe  made  of  the  horn  of  a  quadruped 
called  the  pemt  —  a  chamcns,  or  wild  goat.  Some 
suppose  the  ^effiMM  Aom  to  be  the  aome  with  the 

modem  hautboy. 

GENERA.  (L.)  The  difibrent  scales  by  which 
the  Greeks  regulated  thtnr  division  of  the  tctra- 
chord.  These  gerura,  as  agreed  by  Aristoxcnus, 
Bacchius,  Euclid,  Boctiua,  and  other  ancient  writ- 
ers, were  principally  three  —  the  enharmonic, 
chromatic,  and  diatonic  Aiistides  Quintilian, 
however,  meutions  many  other  genera,  and  enu- 
m^ates  six,  as  very  ancient,  viz.,  the  Lydian, 
Dorian,  Phrygian,  loiuan,  Mixdydian,  and  Syn- 
tonolydian.  These  rax  genera,  which  we  muBt 
not  confound  with  the  tones,  or  modes,  of  the 
same  names,  differed  no  less  in  their  degrees 
than  in  their  compass.  One  did  not  extend 
to  tho  ootave,  while  others  reached,  and  some 
exceeded  it.  Independent  of  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  the  three  principal  genera,  there 
was  a  common  genua,  consirting  only  of  the 
stable  sounds  of  the  genera ;  as  also  a.  mixed 
genus,  partaking  of  two,  or  of  all  the  three 
genera.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  this  col- 
lection, or  combination  of  genera,  which  was 
rarely  used,  not  more  than  four  chords,  or 
strings,  wcjre  employed,  which  were  tightened 
<a  relaxed  durii^  perfonnance  — a  jaactics  of 
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^reat  apparent  difficulty,  and  of  which  -we  can 
luiTC  no  true  idea.  Indeed,  the  -whole  musical 
byston  of  the  ancientfl  being;  only  conToyed  to 
us  by  specolatire  anthers,  and  not  by  any  Bpeci- 
mcns  of  its  practice,  wc  are  ncceaeanljr  1^  in 
great  uncertainty  respecting  its  execution;  nor 
will  the  Tarying  accounts  of  the  different  writers 
on  the  subject  afford  lu  a  permanent  resting- 
place  for  our  o^nions  concerning  the  niceties  of 
its  theory. 

GENERAL  BASS.  Thorough  bass.  Seo 
Bass,  Tiiououoh. 

GEXERALI.  An  Italian  composer  of  titecom- 
ic  opera,  "  La  Conteua  di  cotle  erboao,"  praformed  at 
Munich  in  1823 ;  atiio  of  "La  Testa  maracigliosa," 

GENERATEUR.  (F.)  The  name  first  given 
by  Rameau  to  the  fundamental  noto  of  the  com- 
mon chord,  and  since  adopted  by  other  Freuch 
writers  in  the  same  sense.  It  was  but  a  new 
name  given  to  an  old  and  well-known  combi- 
nation, but  hod,  however,  the  merit  of  being 
particularly  approjniato,  inasmuch  as  the  triad 
u  abaolntely  gmeratad  irom  ita  fundamental. 

GEXEROSO.  (L)  Noblo;  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner. 

GENIALIA.  (L.)  The  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Komana  to  cymbals,  because  they  were 
used  in  the  eelebrati<m  of  weddings. 

GENRE.  A  word  lued  by  Knnch  connois- 
Bears  in  the  sense  of  itt/le  or  maantr.  They 
prefer  the  genre  of  this  to  that  composer.  The 
ffenre  of  this  singer,  or  instrnmental  performer, 
is  more  elegant  oz  impreasive  than  that  of  an- 
other. 

GENUS.    (L.)    The  nngular-  of  GxifE&A. ; 

which  see. 

GEORGE,  SEBASTIAN,  a  pianist  and  com- 
poser  for  his  instrument  at  Moscow,  was  bom  at 
Monte ;  lus  publications  bear  date  from  the  year 
1796. 

GEORGE,  J.  P.,  ton  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
pianist  and  composer  for  his  instrument  at  Mos- 
cow ;  bis  compositions  are  dated  from  the  year 
1797. 

GEORGES,  LE  CIIEVAIJER  DE  SAINT, 
bom  at  Guadaloupe,  died  at  Paris  in  a  state  of 
indigence  in  1S01>  He  was  equally  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  gymnastic  exercises^  and  for  his 
talent  as  a  violinist.  He  led  the  band  at  the  concert 
of  amateurs  at  Paris  in  1770.  St.  Georges  oom- 
poHcd  some  violin  mouc,  and  also  an  opwetta, 
called  "  La  CAaue." 

GERABE  TAETART.  (G.)   Common  time. 

GEKADEBEWEGUKG.  (G.)  Similar  mo- 
tion. 

(iERARD,  HENRI  PHILIPPE,  was  bom  at 
Liege  in  1703.  At  the  formation  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ecrvatory,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  singing. 
Gerard  has  published  but  few  works,  though 
much  of  his  music  in  manuscript  is  known  and 
admired  by  amateurs. 

GEI^ER,  nEINRICn  NICHOLAS,  organist 
to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzburg,  at  Sondcrshausen, 
was  bom  in  1702.  He  studied  comx>osition  at 
Leipsic  under  Sebastian  Bach.  His  t?ork«  consist 
chiefly  of  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ  and 
piano. 

GEBBEB,  son  of  the  preceding,  vas  bom  in 


1716,  and  succeeded  his  father  aa  organist  at  the 
court  of  Sondcrshausen.  He  is  well  known  aa 
the  author  of  the  "  Neuee  HUtorucA-Bioffmphuoka 
Lexicon  der  Ttmkerutia;"  Leipsic,  1812,  i  vols.  8vo. 
'I'his  was  by  &r  the  most  valuable  woric  on  musi- 
cal biography  which  had  been  published  on  the 
continent,  and  was  osperiAlly  rich  in  its  accounts 
of  the  composers  of  the  German  school. 

GERBERT,  MARTIN,  Prince  Abbot  of  the 
convent  of  Benedictines,  and  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  Black  Forest,  was  bora  in 
1720,  at  a  small  town  in  Austria.  He  united  to 
extensive  learning  the  most  elevated  mind,  and 
simple  and  amiable  character.  Having  frequently 
in  his  youth  had  opportunities  of  hearing  excel- 
lent music  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  at  Ludwigsburg,  and  even  of  occa-sionally 
singing  himself,  he  imbibed  that  atfection  for 
music  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  learned 
and  toilsome  researches  on  the  history  of  that  art. 
With  a  view  to  render  these  researches  more  pro- 
found and  useful,  he  undertook  to  travel  for  three 
years  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  tuid  was 
enabled,  through  his  authority  in  the  chuich,  to 
discover  the  most  secret  treasures  of  musical 
htrarature,  by  obttuning  admittance  uito  the  libra- 
ries of  the  convents,  and  thus  collecting  &om  the 
fountain  head  the  materials  for  his  history  of 
church  music.  At  Bologna  he  became  intimate 
with  P.  Martini.  They  agreed  to  communicate 
to  each  other  their  difiOTent  knowledge^  and  that 
P.  Martini  should  write  the  history  ot  music  in 
general,  wbUe  Gef'bert  confinod  himself  exclu- 
sivoly  to  that  of  the  church.  The  number  of 
seventeen  thousand  authors,  that  Martini  had 
collected,  cotainly  astonished  Gcrbort;  but  he 
says  that  he  acquainted  him  with  a  still  greater 
number  existing  in  the  Gennan  libraries.  In 
1762  he  announced  his  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  church  music,  by  a  printed  prospectus, 
and  BoUciting  any  information  that  could  be  given 
on  the  subject.  This  prospectus  is  to  be  found  in 
the  critical  letters  of  Marpui^.  He  finished  this 
work  in  six  years,  though,  in  the  interval,  (the 
23d  of  July,  1768,)  the  abbey  and  valuable  librwy 
belonging  to  it  became  a  pro}'  to  the  flames,  occa- 
sioning the  loss  of  a  great  port  of  bis  materials, 
and  likewise  of  his  time,  which  he  was  obhged  to 
employ  in  giving  directions  for  the  construction 
of  a  now  edifice.  This  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
and  contains  many  prints ;  it  is  entitled  "  De  Can- 
tu  et  Mtakd  Saeni,  a  jirimA  eeektim  tetate  mjue  ad 
pnetma  Un^mt.  Aueton  Martino  Gerberto,  Momu- 
terii  et  Con^efftUionis  St.  Blaeii  de  Silvd  XigrA  A/>- 
baie,  Saerique  liomam  Imperii  Principe.  TgpU  Han- 
Bkuianie,  1774."  Gerbort  divided  his  history  of 
church  music  into  three  parts ;  the  first  finishes 
at  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory ;  the  second  goes 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  thinl  to 
his  own  time.  But  the  work  which  has  given  the 
Prince  Abbot  Gerbert  the  greatest  title  to  gratitude 
from  artists  and  literati,  is  one  of  lor  more  impor- 
tance, published  in  1784,  under  the  title  of  "  ticrip- 
torea  EceletiaAtici  de  Miuicd  Sacrd  polissimum.  Ex 
vwiia  ItalitB,  GaOia,  et  Germania  eodicibiu  Momu- 
tcr^itu  eoUecti  et  nme  primtan  publicd  luee  doHoti , 
A  Martino  Gerberto  motuuteni  et  Omgregat.  S.  Blot, 
in  Sitod  Niffrd  AbbtUe,  S.  Q.  R.  L  P.  Tt/pia  .SuH-Bfci- 
gianis,  1784."  'I'his  is  a  collection  of  all  the  an- 
cient authors  who  have  written  on  music  ainca 
the  third  century  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
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and  -whoae  works  had  xemained  in  msnuscripL 
The  learned  amateur  has  by  this  work  rendered 
an  immortal  service  to  the  science  of  music  Un- 
fintunatc^y,  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Forkel  has  given  an  exteii- 
uve  analysis  of  it  in  his  "History  of  Music." 
The  Abbot  Gerbert  kept  up  a  constant  corro- 
Bpoudence  with  the  celebrated  Oluck.  He  died 
iu  his  eeventy-third  year,  in  1793. 

GERBISLMLLE.  LrOIA.  An  amateur  per- 
former on  the  violin,  and  pupil  of  the  cclehrated 
Vintti.  In  1799  she  went  to  LLibon,  where  she 
performed  some  concertos  on  the  vioUn,  between 
the  arts,  at  the  Italian  Theatre.  She  afterwards 
engaged  at  the  same  theatre  as  dinger,  and  proved 
hcr^ll'  equaUy  powerful  as  in  instrumental  music. 
In  ISOl  she  went  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  per- 
formed on  the  violin  at  some  public  concert*  in 
London. 

GEUMAX  SCALE.  This  dcbIg  of  the  natural 
notes  is  A,  H,  C,  D,  E.  F,  G  i  not  A,  B,  C,  &c. : 
the  B  is  always  toservcd  to  express  B  flat. 

GEBXL\N  SIXTH,  or  EXTREME  SHARP 
SIXTH.  A  sixth  consisting  of  ten  semitonic  iii- 
tervoLi.  as  from  F  natural  to  the  D  sharp  imme- 
diately above. 

GERSTEXBERG,  JOHAXN  WIUIELM, 
VOX,  consul  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at 
Tondem  in  1737.  He  was  a  most  able  and  enlight- 
enad  amateur  muaieian.  He  wrote  two  dimiorta- 
tions,  the  first  on  Italian  lytic  poctr)-,  the  second 
on  the  manner  of  figuring  chords. 

GERVAI8,  CHARLES  HUBERT.  A  French 
composer  of  dismatic  and  other  vocal  muwc.  Ue 
died  at  Paris  in  1714. 

OEBVAIS,  P.  N.»  the  elder,  was  bom  at  Man- 
hnm.  He  was  one  of  the  best  violin  pupils  of 
FraeuzL  Ho  died  at  Lisbon  in  1795.  Suae  of 
his  music  tor  the  violin  was  published  at  Paris. 

GERYASOXI,  CARLO,  chapel-master  at  Bor- 
go-Taro,  published,  in  1800,  two  volumes  octavo, 
euUtled  "  La  Scuoia  delia  Mutiea." 

QES.  (O.)  Uflat. 

GESCHWIXD.  fO.)  Quick ;  as,  gachwitid 
tnarsch,  a  quick  marcn. 

GESDUR.  (G.)  G  flat  major. 

GESTEWITZ,  FRIEDRIcn  CHRISTOPH, 
was  bom  in  (icrmany  in  17'3.^,  and  studied  mu- 
sic under  Uiller.  In  1790  be  was  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Dresden.  He 
composed  some  sacred  music,  also  several  dra- 
matic pieces  and  piano-forte  music.  He  died  at 
Dresden  in  ISOo. 

GESTOURS.  (F.)  The  name  by  which 
those  itinerant  minstrels  were  formerly  distin- 
guished who  interlarded  their  songs  and  talcs 
with  jokes  and  wittidsms,  accompanied  with 
humorous  gesticulations. 

GESUyVLDO,  CARLO,  Prince  of  Venosa,  (a 
pziucipolLty  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,)  flouiished 
aboitt  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenUi  century. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Cardinal  Alphonso  Gesu- 
aldo,  Archbitthop  of  Naples,  and  received  hL;  in- 
structions ill  mudic  Irora  Pom|)onio  Xenna.  The 
writers  of  all  countries  give  to  this  prince  the 
ohatactor  of  being  au  oxtromcly  leanied,  ingen- 


ious, and  artificial  composer  of  madrigals.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  imitat^  and  im- 
proved that  i^aintive  kind  of  air  which  distin- 
guishes the  Snots  melodies.  Dr.  Bumey,  howevw, 
says,  that,  in  a  very  attentive  perusal  ta  the  whole 
six  books  of  the  Prince  of  Yonosa's  madrigals,  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  least  umilitudo 
to,  or  imitation  oE^  the  Caledonian  airs ;  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  to  hu  compositions  the  unlimited 
praise  thnt  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  by 
others,  he  says,  that  "so  lar  from  Scots  melodies, 
they  seem  to  contain  nn  melodies  at  oil ;  nor, 
when  scored,  can  we  discover  the  leeist  rc;:ularity 
of  design,  phraseology,  rhythm,  or  indeed  any 
thing  remarkable,  except  unprincipled  modula- 
tion, and  the  perpetual  embarrassmcntx  and  in- 
expwienco  of  an  amateur  iu  the  arrangement  and 
filling  up  of  the  parts."  Notwithstanding  this 
Ofonionof  Dr.  Bumey,  which,  indeed,  few  persons 
would  venture  to  question,  it  is  well  known  that 
Geminiani  has  often  declared  that "  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  studies  on  the  works  of  the 
Prince  de  Venose."  The  first  five  books  of  his 
madrigals  were  pnbUshed  in  parts,  in  ldS5,  by 
Simon  MoUnoro,  a  musician  and  ch^el-moHter 
of  Genoa.  In  the  year  1503  the  madrigals  of  the 
Prince  of  Venosa  (six  books)  were  published  to- 
gether by  the  same  person.  The  pieces  contained 
in  this  edition  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  in 
number.  Two  other  collections  were  afterwards 
printed;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  edition  of  1613 
contains  the  whole  of  his  works. 

GEYER,  JOILVXX  ^GIDITS.  An  amateur 
musician,  resident  at  I«ipsic  since  the  year  1799. 
Ho  composed  much  piano-forte  and  vocal  musio 
of  merit.  He  died  m  the  prime  of  li^  in  the 
year  1808. 

GEZEK,  WEXZEL.  An  organist  at  Prague, 
of  some  celebrity  as  a  church  composer.  He  was 
bom  iu  1733. 

G  GAMt'T.  The  fiist  G  below  the  bass  clef 
note.  Guide,  who  first  added  this  note  to  the 
ancient  scale,  applied  to  it  the  Greek  letter  gam- 
ma, from  which  it  derives  its  present  name. 

G  FLAT.  The  flat  seventh  of  A  flat ;  the 
fifth  flat  introdacod  in  modulating  by  fourths 
from  the  natural  diatonic  mode. 

GHERARDESCA,  FUJPFO,  bom  at  Ptstoia, 
was  a  pupil  of  Martini.  He  published,  subse- 
qnently  to  the  year  17G7,  some  operas,  which 
were  performed  at  different  Italian  theatres.  In 
1770  he  composed  for  Fina.  Some  time  after- 
wards,  ho  pulilishod  at  Florence  six  sonatas  for 
the  piano-forte,  with  a  violin  accompaniment. 
Among  hit  bcijt  compositions  is  a  "Requiem," 
composed  after  the  death  of  Louis  I.,  King  of 
Etruxia.  It  'a  considered  a  master^oce  <»  its 
kind.  Gherardcsca  died  at  Pisa,  in  1608,  aged 
seventy. 

OIACOBBL  GIROLAHO.  Bom  at  Bohigna. 
He  wrote  some  church  and  dramatic  music  In 
1610  he  composed  the  music  of  the  opera  of  *Mn- 
dromeda."  Giacobln  is  one  of  the  oaniest  musical 
classios  of  the  Bolognese  school. 

GLiCOMELLL  GEMIXIANO.  of  Parma,  first 
appeared  at  Venice  as  an  opera  composer,  iu  the 
year  1724.  He  wan  a  pupil  of  Capelli,  and  hod  a 
livdy  imagination,  that  furnished  him  wUh  agree- 
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able  fliglUai  which,  from  th«ir  novelty,  afforded 
much  pleasoiei  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
]  ropagato  and  Oatabliali  the  taste  c€  subaeq^uent 
ages. 

GIAI,  GIOVANXI  ANTONIO,  an  Italian 
composer,  composed  for  the  theatre  at  Vienna  an 
opera  entitled  "MUridate"  which  was  afterwards 
performed  at  Venice  in  1730. 

GIANNOTI.  A  performer  on  the  double  bass, 
at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1739. 
lie  wrote  a  treatise  on  composition,  published  in 
the  year  1769,  eiitiUod  "  Le  Guide  du  Compoai- 
teur" 

GIARDINI,  FEUCE,  was  bom  in  Turin  in 
1716.  AVhen  a  boy,  be  was  a  chorister  in  the 
Vuomo  at  Milan,  under  Paladini,  of  whom  he 
learned  singing,  the  harpsichord,  and  composi- 
tion ;  but  having  previously  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition and  partiality  for  the  violin,  his  father 
recalled  him  to  Turin,  in  order  to  receive  instruc- 
tions on  that  instrument  of  the  famous  Somis. 
But  though  his  iwefcrcnco  for  the  violitt,  upon 
which  he  soon  became  the  greatest  performer  in 
Europe,  Bccms  a  lucky  circumstance,  j-et  he  had 
talents  which  'n-ould  have  mode  him  a  superior 
harpsichord  plaj-er,  had  he  continued  to  practise 
that  instrument.  But  ho  told  Dr.  Bumcy  that 
he  was  pafectly  cured  of  that  vanilr  at  Paris, 
by  the  perlbmianco  of  Madame  de  St.  Maur,  a 
scholar  of  Kameau,  who  played  in  such  a  manner 
fts  not  only  made  him  ashamed  of  his  own  per- 
formance, but  detemuned  him  never  to  touch  the 
instrument  a^iu  in  serioua  practice.  He  went 
to  llome  early  in  life,  and  sAerwards  to  Naples, 
where,  having  obtained  a  place  among  ripienoi  in 
the  oiwta  orchestra,  he  used  to  flourish  and  change 
nassoges  much  more  frequently  than  he  ought  to 
nave  done.  Uowe^'er,"  says  Giardint,  "  I  ac- 
quired great  reiiutation  among  the  ignorant  for 
my  impertinence ;  yet,  one  night  during  the  opera, 
JomoUi,  who  had  composed  it,  came  into  the  or- 
chciitra,  and  seating  himself  close  by  mc,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  the  maeslro  di  capelia  a  touch  of  my 
taste  and  execution ;  and  in  the  symphony  of  the 
next  song,  which  was  in  a  pathetic  style,  I  gnve 
loose  to  my  fingers  and  fancy,  for  which  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  composer  with  a  violent  slap  in 
the  &ce ;  which,"  adds  Giordini,  "  was  the  best 
lesson  I  ever  received  from,  a  great  master  in  my 
life."  JonuUli,  after  this,  was,  however,  very 
kind,  in  a  dilfisrent  way,  to  this  young  and  won- 
dcrAil  musician.  Giardini  went  to  England  in 
1760.  His  first  public  performance  in  London 
was  at  a  benefit  concert  for  old  Cuzzoni,  who 
sans  iu  it  with  a  thin,  cracked  voice,  which  almost 
irigntened  out  of  the  little  theatre  of  the  Hay- 
market  the  sons  of  those  who  had,  perhaps, 
heard  her  at  the  great  theatre  of  the  same  street 
with  ecstasy.  But  when  Giardini  played  a  solo 
md  concerto,  though  there  was  very  uttlc  com- 
pany, the  applause  was  so  long,  loud,  and  furious, 
as  nothing  but  that  bestowed  on  Gaixick  had  ever 
equalled.  Dr.  Bumey  hod  met  him  the  night  be- 
fore, at  a  private  concert,  with  Guadacni  and 
Frasi,  at  tbo  house  of  one  of  the  boat  culettanti 
performers  on  the  violin  at  that  time,  and  says, 
'*  We  were  all  equaUy  surprised  and  delighted 
with  the  various  powers  of  Giardini,  at  so  early 
a  period  of  his  life ;  when,  besides  solos  of  his 
own  composition,  of  the  moat  brilliant  kind,  he 
played  serenl  of  Taitini'a  in  manwanript  at  sight, 


and  at  five  or  six  feet  distance  from  the  notes,  as 
well  as  if  he  had  never  practised  any  thing  eJse. 
His  tone,  bow,  execution,  gracofnl  carriage  of 
himsdf  and  instrument ;  playing  some  of  my  own 
music,  and  making  it  better  than  I  intended,  or 
had  imagined  it  in  the  warm  momrats  of  concep- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  playing  variations  extempore, 
daring  half  an  hour,  u^on  a  new  but  extrawdi- 
naiy  lund  of  turthday  minuet,  which  aceidaitaUy 
lay  on  the  haxpdchord, —  all  this  threw  into  the 
utmost  astonishment  the  whole  company,  who 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  hear  better  per- 
formers than  F&'^ting,  Drown,  and  Collet."  Such 
was  the  ostoom  which  Giardini  acquired  in  Lon- 
don, from  his  talents,  tiiat  in  1 76i  he  was  placed 
at  tiie  head  of  the  opera  orchcntra.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  jcnned  Mineotti  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  opera ;  but  altiiough  they  acquired 
much  fame,  their  management  was  not  attended 
with  much  success.  During  this  period  Giardi- 
ni composed  several  of  the  dramas  which  were 
performed.  After  the  year  1763,  Giardini  retired 
&om  his  sitnation  with  conridoable  loss,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  occupation  of  teaching  in  fiunilies 
of  rank  and  fortune,  at  &e  same  time  continuing 
unrivalled  as  a  leader,  a  solo  player,  and  a  com- 
poser for  his  favorite  instrument  He  rceided  in 
England  till  the  year  1784,  when  he  went  to  Na- 
[des,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. Here  he  continued  five  years,  and  then  re- 
tnnied  to  England ;  bnt  his  rcoeption  was  not 
what  it  had  formerly  been.  Hu  heaUh  waa 
greatly  impaired,  and,  sinking  fast  under  a  con- 
firm ca  dropsy,  all  his  former  excellence  was  lost. 
Instead  of  leading  in  aU  the  most  difficult  pieces, 
he  now  played  in  public  only  tiie  t^or  iu  quar- 
tets, wluch  ho  had  recently  compoeed.  He  at- 
tempted, but  without  fluceesa,  a  burletta  opera,  at 
the  Uttle  theatre  in  the  Haymuket,  and  at  length, 
in  1793,  was  induced  to  go  to  Petersburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Moscow,  with  his  burletta  per- 
formers. But  he  experienced  only  the  most  cruel 
disappointment  in  each  of  these  cities.  'Ilie  gen- 
eral capricious  character  aud  splenetic  disposi- 
tion of  Giardini  were  his  bane  through  Ufe.  He 
spoke  well  of  few,  and  quarrelled  with  many  of 
his  most  valuable  firiends.  Nothing  but  his  very 
superior  musical  talents  could  have  upheld  liim 
during  the  time  he  was  in  favor  with  the  public. 
Careless  of  hia  own  interest,  and  inattentive  to  all 
those  means  which  would  harepromotod  hia  suc- 
cess in  the  worlds  ho  at  length  sank  under  mia- 
fortunes  of  his  own  creating,  and  ^ed  in  1796, 
at  Moscow,  weighed  down  by  penury  and  dis- 
tress. 

GIBBONS,  EDWARD,  elder  brother  of  Or- 
lando Gibbons,  was  a  bat^kolor  of  mnaio  at  the 
Umvenrity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford  in  1592.  He  was  organist  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Bristol,  and  was  also  priest,  vicar, 
suh-chanter,  and  master  of  ..le  cfaonsteis  there. 
In  1604  he  was  appointed  a  gentieman  of  the 
Chapel  BoyaL  It  is  said  that,  in  the  reboUion, 
he  fumishod  the  kin^  with  the  sum  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  {fa  which  act  of  loyalty  he  was 
afterwards  very  severely  treated  by  those  in  power, 
who  deprived  htm  of  a  oon^ciable  estate ;  and, 
though  at  that  time  moro  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  and  three  grandchildren  whom  he  main- 
tained were  actually  turned  out  of  their  hcnne. 
Ha  was  mnaical  pieceptm  to  Matthow  Locke; 
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and  Anthony  Wood  says  that  Hereral  of  hia  com- 
posi^tis  vote  depoeit«d  in  the  music  school  at 
Oxford. 

GIBBONS,  ORLANDO,  one  of  the  most  cclo- 
brated  Engli^  musicians  of  his  time,  was  s  na- 
tire  of  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  bom  in  the 
year  1583.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in 
1622  {along  with  Dr.  Heyther)  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  music  in  the  TJniTcisity  of  Ox- 
fimL  Three  years  after  this,  being  ordered  to  go 
to  Canterbury  for  the  puipofse  of  attending  the 
marrmge  solemnity  between  King  Charles  I.  and 
nenrietta  of  CVanc^  (for  which  he  had  composed 
the  music,)  he  was  seized  with  the  emall-pox,  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  foity-fiTe.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cathediial  church  of  that  city.  In 
1612  he  published  "  Madrigals  in  four  Farts,  for 
Voiees  and  Viols ; "  but  the  most  excellent  of  his 
tmrka  are  his  compositions  for  die  churdL,  name- 
ly,  hui  serriees  and  anthems,  of  which  there  are 
many  extant  in  the  cathedral  books.  His  an- 
them of  "  Hosanna"  is  one  of  the  most  perl'ect 
models  for  composition  in  the  church  style  now 
to  be  found.  He  composed  the  tunes  to  the 
"  Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  translated  by 
George  Wilthers ;  "  and  some  of  his  lessons  for 
the  Tininal  are  preserred  in  the  collection  enti- 
tled "  Parthenia."  The  compositions  of  Orlando 
Gibbons  are  for  the  most  part  truly  excellent. 
The  characteristics  of  his  music  arc  fine  harmony, 
unaffected  simplicity,  and  an  almost  unexampled 
grandeur.  For  choice  of  subjects,  for  skill  in  the 
management  of  them,  and  for  flow  of  melody  in 
all  the  parts,  this  great  master  was  inferior  to 
none  of  his  contemporaries,  and  iufinitdy  supe- 
rior to  most  of  them.  Specimens  of  his  anthems 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  miscellaneous 
collections  of  ancient  saot^d  music  that  ore  ex- 
tant. His  fire  part  madrigal,  "  The  Silver  Swan," 
which  ia'a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  species 
of  mnric,  is  inserted  in  Dr.  Crotch's  publication, 
and  also  with  a  piano-forte  accompaniment,  in 
The  Vocal  Anthology."  There  is  likewise  a  pre- 
ludium  for  the  organ,  and  other  organ  pieces  of 
his  composition,  in  Smith's  "  Mtuica  Attti^iut." 

GIBBONS,  ELLIS,  brother  to  the  celebrat- 
ed Orlando  GibbouR,  flourished  about  the  year 
1600.  Two  of  his  compositions  aio  to  bo  found 
among  the  collection  of  madrigals  for  Ave  and  six 
Toices  edited  by  Morle^  in  London,  in  1601, 
under  the  title  of    The  Triumphs  of  Oriana." 

GIBBONS,  CHRISTOPHER,  the  son  of  tho 
celebrated  Orlando  Gibbons,  v,-sui,  from  his  child- 
hood, educated  to  the  profession  of  music  under 
his  uncle,  Ellis  Gibbons,  organist  of  Bristol. 
Ho  bad  been  a  chorister  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  U.,  organist  in  private  to  his  majesty,  and 
organift  of  Wostminstor  Abbey.  Tho  king  had 
so  great  a  partiality  for  this  musician,  that  he 
was  induced  to  give  him  a  personal  recommenda- 
tion to  the  University  of  Oxford,  revesting  that 
he  might  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
music.  This  he  was  in  consequence  honored 
with  in  1664.  He  died  in  the  year  1676.  C.  Gib- 
bons was  more  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  playing 
the  OTgan  than  for  his  compositions.  There  are, 
however,  many  of  his  anthems  extant,  though 
wo  know  of  none  tliat  have  been  less  printed. 
Those  most  eolcbratcd  are, "  God  be  merciful  unto 
jiMt"  "Help  me,  O  Lord,"  «>Lord,  I  am  not  high 


minded,"  and  "Teach  me,  O  Lord."  It  is  said 
that  he  assisted  in  tho  work  entitled  <<  Cantiea 
Sacra,"  containing  English  and  Latin  hymns  and 
anthems,  published  in  1674. 

GIBEL,  OTTO.  Director  of  music,  singer, 
and  composer  at  Mlnden.  He  was  bom  at  Borg, 
in  the  Island  of  Femem,  and  died  in  1682. 

GIBERT,  a  French  musician,  composed  many 
operas  for  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  and  has 
published  a  work  entitled  "  St^figea  oh  LeqoM  ds 
Mmiqua."   He  died  at  Paris  in  1787. 

GIGA.   (L)   A  jig,  or  Uvdy  species  of  dance. 

GIONE.  (F.)  A  qieeies  of  dance  in  compound 
common  tuie. 

GILES,  NATHANIEL,  was  bom  ctthw  in  or 
near  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  was  admitted,  in 
ld58,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  music,  and 
about  forty  years  afterwards,  to  that  of  doctor,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  one  of  the 
organists  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and 
master  of  tho  boys  uicre.  In  1597  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  children,  and  afterwards, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  L,  organist  of  tho 
Chapel  RoyaL  He  died  in  1633,  at  tho  age  of 
seventy-five.  His  oompontions  are  chiefly  services 
and  anthems. 

GILLES,  JEAN,  bora  in  1669  at  Tarascon, 
in  Prorenc^  was  directm  of  the  music,  or  chapel- 
master,  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Toulouse. 
He  was  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Aix,  and  a  fellow-pupil  with  the  celebrated  Cam- 
pra.  There  are  many  fine  motets  by  Gillcs; 
several  of  them  have  been  performed  in  the  eon- 
eert  apirttuel  at  Paris  with  great  applause,  particn- 
lurly  his  "  DiUgam  U."  But  his  caiiital  work  ia 
a  "  JfoMS  del  Morta,"  of  which  the  following  his- 
tory is  recounted  by  Laborde :  "  Two  counsel- 
lors of  the  parliament  of  Toufouse  died  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  each  of  them  leaving  a  son.  The 
two  youths  were  united  in  the  cloBOHt  friendship, 
and  they  agreed  to  join  in  celebrating  a  grand 
funeral  service  for  their  parents.  Thoy,  conse- 
quently, engaged  Gilles  to  compose  a  requimt, 
idlowing  him  six  months  to  complete  the  work. 
'When  the  mass  was  finished,  Gillcs  collected  all 
the  musicians  in  the  town  to  a.isLst  at  the  rehear- 
sal, inviting  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  tho 
ntighhorhood,  and  among  others  Cahipraand  the 
Abb6  Madin.  The  composition  was  found  to  be 
admirable ;  however,  the  two  young  counseUon 
bad  changed  their  opinions,  and  would  not  have 
it  performed.  Irritated  by  this  circumstance, 
Gilles  said  to  one  of  them,  ■<  EA  bieni  elle  iic  sera 
eximiiie  pour  personne  ;  fen  retur  avoir  Citrenne!" 
— Very  well,  then,  its  first  performance  shall  be 
for  myself  In  fiict,  he  died  a  very  short  time 
after,  when  this  mass  was  sung  for  him.  It  was 
subsequently  used  in  1764,  at  the  funeral  service 
in  honor  of  Rameau,  at  the  Oratoire  church  in 
Paris. 

GIMMA,  HYACINTO.    A   learned  Italian 

priest.  He  published  a  work  at  Naples  in  1724, 
entitled  "  Idea  delta  Storia  deiT  Italia  LUerata,"  in 
4to.,  in  which  is  a  dissertation  on  tho  rise  and 
progress  of  Italian  music 

G  IN  ALT.  The  octave  above  the  G,  or  treble 
clef  note ;  tho  first  note  in  alt. 
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G  IN  ALTISSIUO.  The  octeTe  abore  G  in 
alt,  and  the  fifteenth  above  the  ti,  or  treble  clef 
note ;  the  first  note  in  altissitno. 

GINGTJEn6,  p.  L.  a  French  author  and  warm 
partisan  of  Piccini  in  the  disputes  between  the 
FtcciniatBand  Gluckiats.  He  was  bom  at  Bcnnea 
in  1748.   Ho  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  <•  En- 

tretisn  aur  VEtat  actttel  de  tOpira  da  Faris."  This 
book  caused  a  violent  critique  from  Monsieur 
Suard,  which  appeared  in  the  Mcrcure  of  that  time. 
Ho  subsequently  carried  on  a  paper  war  with 
MM.  Suord  and  I'abbc  Amaud,  under  the  name 
of  Milopfuie.  Gingucii^  occupied  himself  much  in 
the  fltudy  of  Italun  literature,  and  the  history 
of  music.  He  wrote,  conjointly  vith  Framery, 
the  article  Mtaiijtie  in  L' Encydi^die  ilcthodique. 
Much  of  Ginguen6'B  "  Uiatoire  de  la  Musigue"  is 
translated  from  Dr.  Buruoy,  whom,  by  the  by,  ho 
mi^ht  as  well  hare  quoted  throughout  the  wliolo 
article  of  Canlate,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estinf;  in  the  volume.  In  1801  this  writer  pub* 
lished  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Nicolas  Piccini,  where  he  appears  to 
have  acknowledged  the  errors  of  his  youth.  The 
partisans  of  Gluck,  and  even  those  of  Piccini, 
were  pleased  with  the  moderation  he  at  length 
observed  towarda  the  reformer  of  the  Treach 
open. 

GINI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO.  Chapel-maa- 
ter  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin,  about  the 
year  1 728.  He  composed  the  mumc  of  the  operas 
of  " Miiridatt"  and  "  Tamertano"  also  much 
other  vocal  muuc. 

GIOCOSAMENTE,  or  GIOCOSO.  (L)  Mer- 
rily, playfully,  with  qtortivenesB.  Sj-nonymous 
with  achtrzaiCdo,  which  see. 

GIOJOSO.  (L)  JoTondy,  witii  buoyant  hi- 
larity. 

GIORDAIO.  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  In  Na- 
ples in  1753.  Ho  went  to  England  etriy  in  life, 
and  resided  so  many  years  in  London,  that  he  was 
at  length  almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
EngfUsh  language,  and  English  style  of  music,  as 
any  individual  of  his  time.  In  the  year  1779,  he 
entered  into  a  speculation  with  Leoni,  the  singer, 
by  taking  the  theatre  in  Chapel  Street,  BuMin, 
for  the  pcrfonnance  of  operas,  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  musical  dopartmeoit  was  to  be  under 
his  monagomcnt.  This  connection  continued 
about  four  years,  Giordan!  composing  the  music, 
and  Leoni  superintending  the  singing.  They  had 
considerable  encouragement ;  but  owin^  as  it  is 
supposed,  to  several  improvident  engagements 
which  they  made,  they  at  length  became  bank- 
mpts,  and  the  concern  was,  of  course,  trana- 
ibrred  to  other  hands.  Giordani  from  this  time 
continued  to  reside  at  Dublin,  as  a  teacher  of  mu- 
sic, where  he  had  several  pupils  of  distinctiou. 
Ho  married  there  the  daughter  of  Mr.  'Wilkinson. 
He  not  only  wrote,  but  published,  much  music 
of  bis  Italian  operas,  which  were  in  general  well 
received.  Those  that  are  now  in  print  are,  "  Ar- 
iaaene"  "  Antiffotio,"  and  "B  Baccio."  Of  his 
Engli^  operas,  the  first  that  was  published  ap< 

?cars  to  have  been  "  Perseverance,  or  the  Third 
We  the  beat,"  performed  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1789.  His  sonatas  and  other  pieces  &a  the  piano- 
forte, as  well  as  his  single  songs,  both  Italian  and 
Ei^^Ush,  had  a  great  sale.  Seaides  the  abov^ 
Oiudini  composed  an  matcmo  entitlad  "  laaac" 


GIOBGIS,  JOSEPH,  a  violin  pupU  of  Yiotti, 
published,  at  Faxis,  some  concertos  and  aim  with 
variati(Hia  for  bis  instrument.  He  was  vioUiust 
at  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Westphalia  about 
the  year  1810. 

GIORNOVICHL   See  Jasnowich. 

GIOVANELUDAA-ELLETRI  RUGGIERO, 
bom  about  1560,  was  a  chapcl-master  and  suc- 
cessor to  Polcstrina  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Komc.'  He  '-n-as  also  a  singer  in  the  pontifical 
chapel,  l^liero  is  extant  a  collection  of  madrigals 
by  Giovanelli,  that  were  printed  at  Venice.  He 
composed  many  masses,  some  of  which  have  been 
much  celcbrat€Kl.  Uo  also  published  a  work  on 
music  in  ISSl. 

GIRANEK.  Member  of  the  chapel  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden.  He  died  in  1760, 
and  loft  some  music  of  his  composition  for  the 
violin,  harpsichord,  and  flut& 

GIKAUD,  member  of  the  J^ench  Academy  of 
Music,  composed,  in  conjunction  with  Bertou,  the 
opera  of  "  DeucfUion  et  Pyrrha,"  which  was  per- 
formed in  17d5.  In  1762  he  composed  alone, 
"  L' Opira  de  SociM."  His  motets  abo  met  with 
much  success  in  France. 

GIRBERT,  CHRISTOPHHEINRICH,  direct- 
or of  the  music  at  the  theatre  of  the  Margrave  of 
Ausprtch,  Bayreuth,  in  1785,  was  a  ci^ebrated 
pianist  and  composer  for  his  instrument.  Girbcrt 
was  bom  in  17ol> 

GIROLAMO,  DU  NAY  AREA,  a  Spaniard  and 
renowned  musician,  flonridied  in  Italy  about  the 
year  1560. 

OntOUST,  FRA^^IS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1730.  At  seven  years  old  he  was  chorister  at  the 
church  of  Kobe  Dome,  where  he  Icamed  composi- 
tion under  Goulit,  music  master  of  that  church. 
In  1 775  the  king  named  him  master  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  afterwards  superintendent  of  his  mu- 
uc.  Giroost  composed  several  oratcnios,  any  one 
of  which  would  havo  rendered  a  composer  cele- 
brated. In  that  of  "  Le  Pauage  de  la  Mer  Rouge,*' 
ho  surpassed  himscl£  He  also  composed  for  the 
opera ;  out,  through  cabal  and  envy,  his  works  did 
not  appear  there.  It  was  affirmed  by  connoisseurs 
who  heard  the  overture  of  his  "  TiUphe,"  that  it 
was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  *■  Jph^ttie."  Qitoust 
died  at  VcraailleB  in  1799. 

GIS.    (G.)   'G  sharp. 

GISMOLL.  (G.)  G  sharp  roinor. 

GITTER,  J.,  published  at  Manhdm  and  Mentz, 
in  1784,  three  quatuors  for  the  flute,  violin,  viol, 
and  violoncello,  and  three  duets  for  the  violin. 

GITTETH.  An  instrument  which  David 
brought  &om  Oath,  of  the  harp  kind. 

GIULINI,  ANDREAS,  chapd-master  at  Augs- 
burg. He  was  a  profound  theorist  in  music;  ne 
taught  singing  for  the  church,  also  composed 
much  sacred  and  other  mueic.   He  died  in  1771. 

GIUUNI,  CONTE  GIORGIO,  a  celebrated 
poet  and  composer  at  Milan  in  1714.  He  died  in 
1780. 

GIULLARL  or  GIOCOLARL  The  name  for- 
mer] y  given  in  Tuscany  to  those  bands  of  buffoons, 
dancers,  actors,  singers,  and  instrumental  per- 
fimners*  retained  in  the  courts  of  loinces,  and 
other  ^eot  persons,  and  who  by  their  gambols, 
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forces,  BpoTta,  and  Bonga,  amused  and  diverted  the 
company. 

GIUSTO.  (I.)  A  tenn  signifying  that  the 
movement  before  which  it  is  -n-ritten  is  to  be 
performed  in  an  eciuai,  steady,  and  just  time. 

GIVING  OUT.  A  tenn  used  by  the  organists 
to  signify  the  previous  or  preluding  performance, 
by  which  the  psalm  tune,  about  to  be  sung  is 
announced,  or  given  out,  to  the  congregation. 

GIZZI,  DOMIXICO,  was  bom  at  Aprino,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Nf^les,  in  1681,  and  died  at  that 
capital  in  1745.  Ho  was  n  celebrated  singer,  and 
ui  1720  founded  a  school  of  singing,  in  which  ho 
fanned  the  famous  Conti,  anznamed  Oizxiello,  in 
honor  of  his  master.  The  xeputation  of  Gixxi  as 
a  miuiciau  is  purely  tiaditionalt  as  none  of  his 
works  are  now  existing. 

GIZZIELLO.   See  Costi. 

GLAESER,  CARL  LUDWIG  TRAUGOTT, 
bom  at  Weifisenfold  in  1747,  was  dirsctM  of 
music  at  the  seminarj' there,  and  composed  much 
church  and  instrumental  music.  He  died  in 
1797. 

GLAREANUS,  HENRY  LORIS,  or  LORIT, 
v>  called  because  he  was  of  Glaris,  in  Switzer- 
land, was  bom  in  1488.  He  iirBt  taught  music  at 
Cologne,  and  afterwords  at  B&lo,  Paris,  and  lastly 
at  Fnburg,  where  he  died  in  1563.  His  music 
master  was  J.  Cochhcua,  and  hia  jffecmtor  in 
Utcntturo  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  tnth  wiwnn  he 
was  united  in  the  strictest  friendahip.  Erasmus, 
in  his  letters,  represents  Glareanus  as  a  man  of 
profound  and  univenial  learning,  joining  to  the 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  mathe- 
matics, that  of  po^ry,  geography,  and  history. 
The  Emperor  Maxinulian  L  gave  him  a  crown 
<^  laurel  and  a  ring,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  for 
his  person  and  poetry.  It  is  known  that  the 
Swiss,  assembled  at  Zurich,  recompensed  mag* 
nificently  the  "  PaniffyriqiK  de  FAUiaitee  dea  Can- 
tona,"  which  Glareanus  put  into  verse.  In  1647, 
his  '*  Dodecachordon,"  in  one  volume,  appoarod  at 
Bdle.  This  work,  which  has  now  become  scarce, 
is  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  the 
state  of  practical  music  about  the  year  1500,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  epoch  of  the  flemish  schooL 
The  author  establi^es  the  twelve  tones  of  the 
ecclesiastical  chant,  and  gives  on  each  of  them  a 
choice  of  musical  pieces,  for  two,  three,  four,  and 
frequently  more  parts,  selected  frtmi  the  chef 
iauvrea  of  the  best  masters  of  his  time.  In  tms 
work  are  to  be  found  documents  respecting  many 
of  the  best  composers.  Choron  has  republished 
much  from  this  writer,  in  his  great  work  on 
music 

GLA8ER,  JOHANN  MICH.,  bom  at  Erlang- 
€11  in  1725,  was  a  violinist  in  the  Chanel  Royal  at 
Anspoch.  In  1775  ho  returned  to  Erlan^n  as 
town  musician,  where  he  resided  till  hia_  de- 
cease. Some  symphonies  of  his  composition  were 
published  at  Amsterdam. 

GLASSES.  The  musical  glasses  is  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  number  of  glass  goblets, 
resembling  &n^  glasses,  which  are  tuned  by 
filling  ihnn  more  or  leas  with  water,  and  played 
upon  with  the  end  of  the  finger  damped.  Inhere 
are  finr  pmons  at  a  dinner  table  who  hare  not 
tried  tbieir  tkill  in  prodacing  the  sound  whudi 


the  vibration  of  a  finger  glass  will  yield  in  the 
way  above  described.  The  loss  the  q^uantity  of 
water  in  glasses  of  similar  forms  and  equal  ca- 
pacity, the  lower  will  be  the  scale;  hence  the 
&cUity  of  formii^  a  complete  scale  bjr  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  each.  The  skill,  or 
ratiier  knack,  of  operating  upon  the  sets  of 
glasses  for  the  production  of  melodies  and  bar- 
monies,  is  that  of  procuring  instantly  the  required 
vibration  by  a  gentle  and  rapid  action  of  the 
finger  upon  their  edges,  and  so  quick^  from 
one  to  another  as  to  be  able  to  introduce  harmo- 
nies  to  the  sounds  of  the  air  or  melody  before  the 
vibrattoBS  of  its  glasses  have  ceased.  A  touch 
of  the  finger  on  the  edge  of  a  glass  puts,  of 
course,  a  Slop  to  its  vibration,  and  thus  prevents 
confusion.   See  article  Euxkum,  Benjajcct. 

GLEE.  A  Tocal  composition  in  three  or  more 
parts,  generally  consistmg  of  more  than  one 
movement,  and  the  subject  of  which,  notwith- 
standing the  received  sense  of  tho  word  giee, 
may  be  either  gay,  tender,  or  grave  ;  bacchana- 
lian, amatory,  or  pathetic.  Wnen  the  glee  was 
first  iutrodi^ed  is  not  exaodj  known,  but  it  is 
of  modem  invention,  and  was  ori^nally,  as 
appears  evident  from  its  name,  confined  to 
themes  of  cheeorfblness  and  conviviality.  The 
term  itself  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signi- 
fying mutie,  and  therefore,  in  very  strictness, 
every  piece  of  vocal  music  in  which  melody  and 
harmony  are  combined,  whatever  may  lie  the 
nature  of  tho  subject  on  which  it  treats,  partakes 
more  or  less  of  the  glee,  as  some  might  suppose ; 
but  the  term  glee  was  not  given  to  vocal  con- 
certed m\i8ic  at  all,  until  long  after  the  madrigal 
had  become  known.  Glee  music  is  extended  in 
its  signification,  and  has  ever  be«i  significant 
of  joy,  pleasure,  and  mirUi;  and  the  music 
itself  IS,  or  should,  be  calculated  to  produce  such 
sensations.  VHien  we  speak  the  word  gi^,  we 
use  a  musical  term  s^iltcant  of  joyous,  mirth- 
ful, cheerful,  compositions.  The  first  use  of  the 
term  glee,  we  believe,  is  found  in  a  publication 
byPlayfbrd,  1667,  entitled  "  Dialogues,  Gleea, 
Ayres,  and  Ballads,  of  two,  three,  and  four 
voices,"  in  which  the  glees  are  all  of  that  mirth- 
ful nature  which  the  word  indicates.  There 
seems  to  bo  a  distinction  between  the  terms 
madrigal  and  glee.  "  As  &ir  as  mom  "  a  mad- 
rigal for  three  voices,  was  composed  by  "Wilbye 
in  1598.  "Whatever  distinction  thwe  may  have 
been  in  early  times,  and  large  as  the  di%rence 
may  have  been  between  the  madrigal  and  glee, 
modem  writers  confound  the  terms ;  the  glee 
no  longer  remains  in  tho  narrow  bounds  of  its 
first  definition,  but  makes  inroads  over  the  boun- 
dmy  line  of  the  madrigal  on  the  one-  side,  and 
that  of  the  catch  on  the  other.  The  beautiful 
glee,  as  it  is  genially  called,  of  "  Hark,  the 
lark  at  heaven's  gate  singe,"  by  Dr.  Cooke,  par- 
takes of  the  natnxe  of  the  madngol;  and  BO  like- 
wise cUies  the  canzonet  of  "  Canst  thou  love  and 
live  alone  ?  "  by  Ravenscroft,  which  dates  back  as 
far  as  1611.  But  composers  early  began  to  refer 
the  tBcm  glee  to  its  origin  —  that  of  music  gen- 
erally, instead  of  the  confined  and  corrupted 
meaning  of  ancient  authors;  and  the  modems 
have  been  inclined  to  merge  madrigal,  catch, 
and  canon,  in  the  general  appellative  glee.  It 
is  thtu  in  the  economy  of  science  as  in  that  of 
mozal  or  of  animal  economy,  that  the  gmdatioiui 
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are  bo  nico  that  they  may  almost  ho  said  to  run 
into  each  other ;  and  this  remark,  as  applied  to 
our  present  subject,  ia  equally  correct  when  vre 
approach  tho  line  of  separation  between  the  glee 
and  tho  catch.  Tho  early  glees  -wero  nothing 
more  than  vocal  music  in  parts,  in  which  the 
singers  began  and  ended  together,  singing  the 
same  woriU.  GraduallT,  however,  this  narrow 
limitation,  like  that  of  which  wo  have  already 
spoken,  was  overstepped,  and  the  play  of  wordk 
and  phrases  was  introduced ;  certain  words  were 
elongated  in  musical  expression,  and  points  were 
taken  up  after  the  manner  of  the  catch  ;  in  short, 
on  this  side  as  well  as  the  other,  the  word  glee 
has  become  of  catholic  acceptation. 

The  minstrcbi,  troubadours,  minne-singers, 
gleemen,  &c.,  were  tho  direct  succcstwrs  of  the 
bards,  scalds,  &.C.,  who  were  the  poets  of  early 
times;  and  they  were  not  only  the  lyric  histo- 
rians of  their  times,  but  also  the  histriones  and 
caiUatUi  of  their  own  compositions.  They  were 
conaeciucntly  invested  with  a  dignity  in  tho  gen- 
eral eve,  were  feasted,  honored,  cherished,  and 
rewarded ;  and  although  this  settled  indulgence 
to  the  class  had  the  effect  of  corrupting  them, 
and  rendering  thorn  gradually  licentious  and 
practised  in  buffoonery,  yet  tlua  was  hut  a  de- 
parture from  a  higher  caste,  and  it  is  a  lesson 
of  human  nature.  The  term  jocuUUor  was  but 
one,  and  that  the  lowest,  of  those  by  which  the 
minstrels  and  pketMn  of  later  daya  were  distin- 
guished in  legal  documents,  when  the  art  itself 
was  slowly  falling  into  desuetude.  In  the  first 
published  books  of  glees,  two  parts  were  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  glee ;  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  for  by  common,  yet  tacit  consent,  the  last 
sort  of  composition  obtains  now  no  other  title 
than  that  of  dttet,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  tho 
subject. 

GLEEK.  (Saxon.)  Music,  or  musician. 
Obsoleto  in  English,  but  in  Scottish  phraseology 
still  used. 

OLEEHEV.  Odbn  thcITonnai 
■p|ilk'<l  lo  thoH  who  wprc  df(«rw 
nrtl'i  art,  under  the  Nortnani,  coi 
ilij'tnrr.  )lnfnr,  •lurj  Inller.ju^l 
and  poet  uf  the  UniFi  i  End  (hi.'  ij 
liiipurutit  •Drill  relntioni.  'i'lici 
thwe  moil  ikiilvil  In  each  of  (he 
|[1«injin  wu  ifruftuornf  (he  wh 
canip  ti>  Knf'und  profi-ucillf  (o 
■liJ  (.'nicdoniiini,  but  who.  u  ■.■ 
iDviinl  o(her»  of  (heir  etmntryin 
Ibflr  annf  (uccFianiltT  agjinit  Ihv  U'rib>ii>,  ^1 

Siiiilipil  hy  two  appcMiitiani.  the  'inr  nffMy  mt  iiicrrv-iiiakrr?.  [ind 
lit-  iiIhiT  harpi'n.  Mlinlciy,  duiii^inii,  IiiinblliiK,  tWiKliI  ut  luuid, 
and  Tailoufl  il^H^fpliTc  Iriirki,  wori.<  u^i.^il  h_v  ffWintii  (n  uiniirr  rlirlr 
■prrtutim,  and  (lirv  brcamc  the  Jugglen  and  incrry-iiiaken  im  ucU 
M  (lie  iiiIiuCicU  ul  tlulr  (line. 

GLEICIIMANN,  JOHANN  ANDREAS,  was 
bom  in  Germany  in  177fi.  In  1794  he  was  made 
director  of  music  to  tho  court  at  Hildburgbauson. 
Ho  has  composed  much  vocal  and  instrumental 
music. 

GLEISSXER,  FIIAXZ,  musician  to  the  court 
at  Munich,  has  composed  an  oratorio  of  consider- 
able merit,  called  "Lazanu,"  also  much  other 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  since  tho  year  1795. 

GLIDING.  A  term  applied  by  flute  perform- 
ers to  the  action  of  gently  sliding  the  finger  for- 
wards from  off  tho  hole  it  has  boon  employed  in 
stopping,  by  which  tho  ear  is  impcrceptibly  led 
to  the  succeeding  sound. 

GLISANDO,  or  GLISSICATO.  (L)  In  a 
gliding  manner. 


iifupflt   glHmfin  "  waa  tlio  ni 
.nlh'd-.iilnstreln."    Tlit  li 
'  il  of  mnn;  UnutchenheKt- 
I  i[i'r  cil'  hi'fiii.-  acLiijns  luitli 
I  cip.-m.  u  hi'ld  nearly  ilir  i-. 
Mirlu-ii  vtn  nilcJ  gL'iicnjIh 
ii'ulur  LUtfl.  btil  iTL  ciif 
Animitf  thf  I'orlv  Siuiii«  ■ 
tlii^  Brilimn  iiE"'in*I  ihi-  1 
n  thry  had  ^uliii-d  a  tbi>T!i 
I  I«         them.  Diid  [he 


GLOEGGL,  FRANZ  XA^R.  Chapel-mas- 
ter at  lAutr.  in  L790,  and  founder  of  a  music  school 
there. 

GLOESCn,  CARL  WILIIELM,  bom  at  Ber- 
lin in  1732,  was  the  only  son  of  Peter  Glocsch,  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  hautboy.  Carl 
Gloesch  was,  in  I76d,  chamber  musician  and 
music  ma.<iter  to  the  royal  iamily  of  Frutisia.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1809. 

GLORIA.  (L.)  A  principal  movement  of  the 
moss  or  Catholic  service. 

GLORIFICATION.  Singing  in  praise,  and 
to  the  honor,  of  God. 

GLOSSOP,  MRS.  Formerly  MLss  Fearon,  an 
excellent  English  singer.  She  went  to  Italy  for 
improvement  in  her  art,  and  was  engaged  at 
the  Theatre  of  San  Carlos,  at  Naples,  to  supply 
the  place  of  Madame  Fodor,  and  at  a  salary,  it  is 
reported,  of  thirty  thousand  francs  (one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fiity  pounds)  per  annum. 

GLOTTIS.  (Gr.)  Two  semicircukr  mem- 
branos,  situated  at  the  top  of  the  larj'nx,  and 
forming  a  small  oblong  aperture,  which  can  be 
dilated  or  contracted  at  pleasure,  and  by  the 
various  vibratory  motions  of  which  the  tones  of 
the  voice  are  modified.  The  same  name  is  also 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  on  additional  and 
movable  part  of  the  fiuto,  which  they  placed  be- 
tween their  lips  in  performance,  and  which  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  similar  to  our  reed.  Tho 
name  which  answers  to  the  Latin  word  iuiffuia,  the 
tongue,  scorns  sufiicicnt  to  explain  that  this  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  instrument,  and  perfectly 
agrees  with  our  being  told  that  "the  flut^ 
could  scarcely  be  made  to  ipeak  without  it." 

GLOTTOCOMEIA.  Tho  name  given  by  tho 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  little  boxes  in  which  they 
carried  the  lingulae,  or  tongues  of  their  flutes. 

GLUCK,  CHRISTOPHER.  This  celebrated 
musician  was  bom  in  1714,  according  to  an 
authenticated  certificate  of  his  baptiam,  at 
WeLdenwangen,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  whore 
his  father  was  head  forester  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
Eaxly  in  his  childhood,  his  family  removed  into 
Bohemia,  where  the  father  died,  leaving  bis  son 
still  imder  ago,  and  without  either  ctlucation 
or  fortune.  Nature,  however,  had  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  young  Gluck  for  these 
deficiencies,  by  gifting  him  with  musical  talents 
of  the  first  order.  This,  natural  taste  lor  music 
is  common  in  Bohemia,  where  tho  rural  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  tho  inhabitants  of  towns,  may  bo 
heard  singing  iu  parts  and  playing  on  various 
instruments  in  the  fields  or  streets,  and  in 
groups,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
Young  Gluck,  with  very  little  instruction,  soon 
become  so  remarkable  lor  his  skill  on  various 
instruments,  that  he  determined  on  journeying 
tram  town  to  town  to  procure  a  livelihood  as  an 
itinerant  musician.  At  length  ho  wandered  as 
far  as  Vienna,  where  his  talent  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  enable  him  to  obtain  some 
little  instruction,  both  in  general  education  and 
in  tho  principles  of  his  favorite  science.  In  1736, 
he  went  in  the  suite  of  a  nobleman  to  Italy ;  and 
at  Milan,  after  taking  lessons  of  the  celebrated 
Martini,  he  was  put  upon  Prince  Melzi's  estab- 
lishment as  musical  composer.  Having  given 
many  pzoois  of  his  geuius,  he  was  at  length 
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■dected  to  compose  a  grand  opera  for  the  thea- 
tre in  that  city.  ITiifl  ■work  was  eutitled  "  At' 
loKrae,"  and  was  jnoduccd  at  Milan  in  ITil. 
In  thU  comiioaition,  Ulurk  dcpendod  entirely  on 
lUK  own  genius,  without  lAkiug  the  advice  of  any 
one,  and  by  so  dcnng  he  avoided  tho  unual  rou- 
tine of  other  compottcrH.  In  fact,  expression 
seemed  to  be  his  principal  ntudy,  whilst  ho  dis- 
regarded the  dictates  of  usage  and  fnHhion.  At 
the  finst  rehearsal,  which  was  attended  by  a  con- 
ridorable  number  of  amateurs,  one  aria  was 
wanting  on  account  of  some  required  alteration 
in  the  wordt;  when  Glnek,  perceiving  that  his 
music  -was  much  criticized,  took  advantage  of 
tho  deficiency  of  the  above  air,  and  brought  it 
out  entirely  after  the  Italian  model,  merely  to 
please  the  ear,  and  without  paying  tho  least 
attention  to  ^e  words,  to  tho  relation  of  the 
music,  or  to  the  general  character  of  tho  drama. 
Thin  Uttle  nae  operated  wonders  at  tho  second 
grand  rehearsal,  when  it  was  whispered  about  by 
the  dilettanti  that  thin  song  was  not  the  com- 

Swition  of  Gluck,  but  of  their  favorite  San 
artim.  Still  tiluck  took  no  notice  of  the  above 
remarkt  and  the  first  pablio  representation  of  the 
opera  took  place  when  the  audience  were  aknoet 
unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  entire 
music,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  air 
d  rilatimme,  which  they  condemned  as  dull  and 
inappropriate,  the  genraial  outcry  being,  that  it 
destroyed  the  unity  and  character  of  the  whole 
opera.  It  was  then  that  Oluck  tocik  signal 
vengeance  on  his  hj'percritics  at  the  rehearsals, 
by  himself  avowing  the  air  in  question  to  be  San 
Martini's  composition.  This  opera  so  established 
his  fame,  that  he  immediately  received  orders  to 
compose  for  several  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy.  He  in  consequence  produced  "  Demetrio  " 
and  " Ipermnettra"  for  Venice,  " Artamene"  lot 
Cremona,  and  "  Akaaandro  nelC  IndU  "  lot  Turin ; 
also  composed  successively,  for  Milan,  "  Demo- 
JbotUe,"  in  1742, "  Siface,"  in  174S,  and  "  Phadra," 
in  1741.  Almost  all  ^ue  works  were  success- 
ful, and  placed  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  his 
profession.  In  1746  ho  was  invited  to  England, 
where  he  composed  an  opera  entitled  ■*  La  Uaduta 
Giffonti,"  and  a  pastiochio  called  ••  Piranut 
e  Tiabe;"  he  also  reproduced  his  "Artatneiu." 
His  "  Caduia  da  GiffarUi "  was  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  compliment  to  whom  the  whole  was  written 
and  composed.  The  music  had  considerable 
merit,  and  tho  opera  was  tolerably  well  received, 
though  it  bad  only  five  representations.  His 
**  Artamtne,"  whieh  vai  produced  in  the  same 
season,  (1746,)  was  also  successful,  and  Monti- 
celli  was  every  night  encored  in  the  beautiful  air 
"  Ratterena  U  meato  dglto."  "  Pyramo  e  Tiabe" 
was  a  selection  of  the  m<»t  beautiful  airs  from 
all  hia  other  works;  but  from  their  inapplica- 
bility, as  thus  collected,  to  the  scenic  representa- 
tion, the  paeticchio,  as  a  whole,  disappointed  the 
puUic;  and  soon  after  its  representation,  the 
composer  quitted  England,  bemg  much  aston- 
ished to  find  Uiat  those  urs  which  had  been  most 
effective  in  tho  operas  for  which  they  were 
originally  composed,  were  without  effect  when 
reproduced  with  other  wcurds  and  action.  Gluck 
next  2iroceeded  to  Copei^iagen,  and  from  theace 
to  Qermany,  where  he  oomposed  several  theatri- 
cal and  othw  works,  and  zealously  applied  him- 
Mlf  to  r^air  the  dafbcte  itf  hia  education,  both 


by  the  study  of  languages  and  by  associating 
himself  with  uidividuals  distinguished  in  the 
literary  world.  One  renult  of  thcHC  pursuits  was, 
his  acquirement  of  bolder  and  more  comprehen- 
sive ideas  than  had  ever  previously  been  con- 
ceived as  to  the  effects  producible  by  the  union 
of  poetry  and  muinc.  lie  soon  felt  that  those 
beautiful  melodies,  on  the  powers  of  which  the 
Italians  chiedy  relied  for  the  rucccrs  of  their 
vocal  compositions,  were  in  themselves  only 
capable  of  pleasuig  the  ear,  and  tmild  never  reach 
tho  heart.  When  spoken  to  concerning  the 
pathos  of  certain  celebrated  Italian  airs,  he  was 
known  to  reply,  "They  are  charming,  but," 
adopting  nn  energetic  Italian  expression,  "they 
do  not  draw  blood."  It  was  from  about  this 
time  that  Gluck  totally  abandoned  the  Italian 
school  of  compoHtion,  semning  to  think  with  the 
Ahb6  Amaud,  that  thdr  opera  is  a  concert  to 
which  the  drama  is  a  mere  cloak.  He  now,  as 
tho  Giulio  Komano  of  mumc,  commenced  turn- 
ing hia  mind  to  a  now  dramatic  system,  where 
every  thing  should  be  in  strict  "keeping,  the 
music  never  varying  from  the  stylo  demanded 
by  the  passing  scene ;  whore,  in  fiiet,  the  interest 
should  result  from  the  peifect  maembla  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  drama  and  music.  He  deter- 
mined further,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  bestow 
that  energy  and  those  charms  on  music,  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  if  it  be  not  intimately  allied 
with  animated  and  simply  expressive  poetry, 
Buoh,  in  hat,  as  truly  depicts  natural  and 
determinate  sentiments ;  that  vocal  music  may 
be  made  to  become  a  language  expressive  of  aU 
the  afibctions  of  the  human  heart,  but  that,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  this  degree  of  power,  the 
melody  must  follow  with  precision  the  rhythm 
and  the  accent  of  the  words,  and  the  instru- 
mental accompaniments  must  assist  by  their  own 
expresuon,  either  in  strengthening  the  voice 
part,  or  affording  a  contrast  to  it,  as  the  scenic 
situation  may  require.  In  the  year  1754,  the 
high  reputation  of  Gluck  caused  him  to  be  in- 
vited to  return  to  Italy,  when  he  brought  out  at 
Rome  his  "  Ciemetua  di  Tito,"  and  Antigonua." 
He  then  gave  an  opera  named  "  CMia,"  for  Ute 
opening  of  a  new  theatre ;  and  proceeded  to 
Farma,  where  he  composed  •<  Baucis  e  Philemon," 
and  "  Ariaiso,"  all  of  which  were  successful ;  in 
his  own  opinion,  more  so  than  they  dcser\-ed, 
because  they  were  written  too  much  in  the 
Italian  taste,  and  against  the  convictions  of  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject  of  dramatic  music.  He 
next  returned  to  Vienna,  and  between  the  years 
1760  and  1764  produced  his  opems  of  "Helen 
and  Paris : "  and  **  AlceaU : "  he  also  brought  out 
his  "  Orfeo,"  concerning  the  composition  of 
which  it  is  now  necessary  to  state  some  par- 
ticulars. Gluck,  having  become  convinced  that 
the  poetry  of  Motastasio,  though  fraught  with 
various  beauties,  was  not  capable  of  eliciting  the 
greatest  possible  efibct  of  which  dramatic  muiao 
IS  capable,  communicated  this  opinion  to  M. 
Calzabigi.  an  ingenious  Italian  poet,  whom  ho 
met  at  Vienna;  particularly  stating  his  con- 
viction, that  it  would  be  jRvper  to  introduce 
choruses  with  action,  nothing  tending  more  to 
produce  powerful  theatrical  effect  than  the  sen- 
timents of  an  impaanoned  multitude.  CalnUgi 
had  hunself  reflected  on  the  imperfections  of  the 
Italian  opera,  and  as  be  took  we  same  view  of 
the  nilqect  as  Gluck,  he  was  <i*iigt>t«i  to  find  so 
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great  a  musician  ready  to  join  with  him  iii  at- 
tempting a  revolution  in  this  department  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  He  accordingly 
wrote  the  poem  of  "  OrpAeia,"  which  Gluok  set 
to  music,  and  it  was  first  performed  at  Vienna 
in  1764.  It  excited  more  astonishment  than 
pleasure  on  its  fiist  representation ;  the  public 
ear  having  been  accmtomed  to  the  routine  of 
rccitatire,  and  to  the  mannerism  of  the  usual 
Italian  airs.  Still,  however,  its  great  muKical 
beauties  surprised  the  connoisseurs,  whilst  its 
simple  and  affecting  tutuations  and  expression 
excited  hitherto  unknown  emotions  in  sen- 
sitive mind.  These  feeliut^s  so  prevailed,  that  at 
the  filth  performance  of  the  opera  all  objectors 
were  silenced,  the  piece  was  generally  applaud- 
ed, and  it«  success  became  more  confirmed  by  a 
Tcry  considerable  number  of  successive  rcpte- 
aentations.  In  176d  Oluck  was  again  invited  to 
Farma,  on  occasion  of  tho  marriage  of  the  infiuita. 
He  then  proposed  to  give  "  Opheia,"  bat  that 
pcrformauco  was  not  agreeable  to  the  court ;  the 
opiuion  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna  having  no 
weight  with  the  Italian  amateurs,  who  could  not 
imagine  the  possibility  of  writing  better  {>ocms 
than  tho.se  of  Mctastaslo,  or  finer  music  than  that 
of  Jomclli,  Sacchini,  or  PiccinL  MiUico,  tho 
principal  siiiger  at  Parma,  being  requested  to 
appear  in  tho  part  of  Orpheus,  aaid,  at  fint,  that 
such  a  request  was  made  only  to  destroy  his 
reputation.  Gluck,  however,  overcame  aU  ob- 
stacles, and  inHLritcd  on  ri-skuig  the  performance, 
esteeming  the  Italians  to  bo  more  attached  to 
thtnr  sonsatioas  than  their  opinions;  in  which 
judgment  it  would  seem  he  did  not  err,  for  the 
opera  met  with  perfect  succcfts  on  the  first  rcpre- 
Bcntatiou,  end  had  twcuty-cight  succesitive  per- 
formances, ihe  "Armida"  of  Trnetta,  who  was 
engnped  at  the  same  time  with  Uluck,  not  being 
allowed  to  be  brought  forward.  Orpheus"  was 
afterwards  performed  with  bucccbs  in  almost 
e>-cry  theatre  of  Europe.  Amongst  others  it 
was,  in  1773,  brought  out  at  the  court  theatre  at 
Naples,  when,  on  a  duet  in  the  third  act  by 
another  comiKiser  being  substituted  for  the 
original,  the  audience  caUcd  loudly  for  the  resti- 
tution of  Gluck'a  music.  This  opera  obtained 
tho  honor  of  being  the  first  ever  printed  in  Italy, 
those  composed  antecedently  having  been  only 
copied  for  sale. 

Glnck  now  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
and  amongKt  others,  Naples,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  two  operas :  in  one  of  these  he 
wrote  for  Colfarclli  the  celebrated  air,  "  Se  mat 
sfnti  spimrii  aiU  vciio,"  with  which  the  Neapolitan 
{ffofossors  found  much  fault,  chiefly  on  account 
of  a  long  pause  in  the  vocal  part,  during  which 
tho  instrumental  accompaniments  continued  the 
movement.  'ITiey  cren  laid  the  score  of  the  air 
before  Durnutc,  to  hear  his  opinion  of  it.  "  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide,"  said  that  great  master, 
"how  far  this  is  strictly  agreeable  to  rule ;  but  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you,  that  we  should,  any  of 
us,  be  very  proud  to  hare  imagined  and  composed 
a  similar  i»iMiago."  The  brilliant  success  of  "  Or- 
phetu"  induced  Gluck  and  Calzabigi  to  unite 
their  efforts  in  treating  upon  the  same  plan  a  still 
more  tragic  subject ;  tbey  accordingly  composed 
"Ativate,"  which  was  first  performed  at  Vienna  in 
17f)8.  Never  did  any  opera  obtain  such  great 
applause  or  draw  so  many  tears ;  no  other  drama 
waa  even  allowed  at  the  court  theatre  fox  tho  two 


succeeding  years,  every  performance  during  that 
time  being  ""  Alcetlc."  In  1769  it  was  printed, 
with  the  lollowing  dedication  prefixed  to  it,  writ- 
ten by  Gluck :  "When  I  determined,"  saya  he, 
"  to  compose  munc  for  this  poem,  I  proposed  to 
myself  to  shun  various  abuses  in  compo-jition, 
which  the  vanity  of  suigers,  or  excessive  compla- 
cency of  composers,  had  introduced,  and  which 
had  rendered  the  Italian  opera  a  most  fatiguing 
and  ridiculous,  instead  of  a  splendid  and  beauti- 
ful Bi>ectacle.  I  endeavored  to  reduce  music  to 
its  l^itimate  purpose,  which  in  that  of  seconding 
pootrj-,  in  order  to  strengthen  tho  expression  at 
the  sentiments,  and  the  interest  of  the  fable,  with- 
out interrupting  the  action,  or  weakening  it  by 
Bupcrfiuous  embellishments.  It  struck  me  that 
music  ought  to  aid  poetry,  as  vivacity  of  coloring, 
and  a  happy  agreement  of  light  and  shade, 
strengthen  the  et&ct  of  a  correct  and  wcll-dosipned 
picture,  by  animating  the  figures  without  altering 
the  outline.  I  have,  therefore,  never  in  this 
opera  interrupted  a  singer  in  the  warmth  of  a 
dialogue,  in  order  to  introduce  a  tedious  ritornelln, 
nor  have  I  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
course, to  display  his  agility  of  voice  in  a  long 
cadence.  I  have  never  deemed  it  requisite  to 
hurry  over  the  second  part  of  an  air  when  it 
consiiited  of  the  most  impassioned  and  important 
portion  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  repeat  tho 
words  of  the  first  part  four  times  over;  or  to  fin- 
ish where  tho  sense  does  not  conclude,  in  order  to 
give  the  singer  an  opportunity  of  showing  that 
he  can  vary  a  passage  in  several  ways,  and  dis- 
guise it  in  bis  own  peculiar  nunner.  In  short,  I 
have  attempted  to  reform  those  abuses  against 
which  good  sense  and  good  taste  have  so  long  de- 
claimed in  vain.  I  have  considered  that  the  over- 
ture ought  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  coming  action  and  its  subject ;  that  the 
instrumental  accompaniments  should  be  used 
only  in  proportion  to  the  docroe  of  interest  and 
passion  of  the  drama ;  and  also,  that  it  is  princi- 
pally requisite  to  avoi^  too  marked  a  disparity  in 
the  dialogue  between  air  and  recitative,  in  order 
not  to  break  the  sense  of  a  period,  or  interrupt  in 
a  wrong  place  the  energy  of  the  action.  Lastly, 
I  have  thought  that  I  should  use  every  effort  in 
aiming  at  simplicity,  and  have  accordingly  avoid- 
ed making  any  show  of  difficulties  at  the  expense 
of  clearness.  1  have  set  no  value  on  novelty,  un- 
less it  naturally  sprang  from  the  expression  of  the 
subject.  In  fine,  there  is  no  rule  of  compa'ation 
that  I  have  not  willingly  xacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  effect.  Such  are  my  princ  iplcs,  and  fortunate- 
ly the  poem  strongly  seconded  my  project.  ITie 
celebrated  author  of  <  Akwtte,'  having  conceived  a 
peculiar  plan  for  the  lyric  drama,  had  substituted 
for  flowery  descriptions,  for  useless  comparimna, 
for  cold  and  sententious  morality,  strong  pa.>isions, 
interesting  situations,  the  language  of  the  heart, 
and  a  coitstantly  varying  scene.  Success  has 
justified  ray  ideas,  and  the  mianimous  approba- 
tion of  tho  public,  in  so  enlightened  a  city,  has 
proved  to  me  that  rimplidty  and  truth  arc  the 
first  principles  of  the  bcsutifal  In  tho  productions 
of  the  fine  arts,  &c."  These  opinions  abound  witii 
sense  and  good  taste,  and  are  well  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  dramatic  composers. 

Gluck  now  turned  his  mind  to  another  field  for 
his  exertions.  Notwithstanding  his  renown  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  he  f^t  himsc^  capable  of 
still  further  advances  in  the  career  that  he  had 
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entered  on :  he  considered  that  a  tragedy  in  mu- 
Bic,  M'hcre  the  principal  porformerB  vere  castrati. 
must  always  'vant  dieatrical  illuflion ;  and  that 
he  could  not  fulfil  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  dra- 
matic perfection,  nnlem,  in  addition  to  good  poe- 
try and  a  magnificent  theatre,  ho  could  com- 
mand actors  capahle  of  uniting  the  art  of  singing 
with  crarxect,  noble,  and  pathetic  action.  T^ese 
ideas  he  commuaicated  to  the  Bulli  da  Boulet, 
who  belonged  to  ^  Iteich  embassy  of  Vienna 
in  1772,  stating  that  all  the  dramatic  advantages 
he  HO  much  dcaircd  were,  a»  he  understood,  united 
on  the  French  stage.  This  was  sufiinicnt  for  the 
Frenchman,  who  adopted  Gluck's  opinions  with 
warmth,  and  in  concert  with  him  chose  the  "Iphi- 
gutia  "  of  Bacine,  as  the  subject  host  adi^cd  to 
nniteatzongtianc interest  wiUt  great  musical  and 
scenic  effect.  The  "  Ipkitienia  in  Auli-le  "  was  ac- 
cordingly completed,  and  performed  at  Vienna  in 
the  autumn  of  1772.  The  BatUi  du  Koulet  then 
wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Academy  of  Music  at 
Paris,  stiongly  recommending  the  piece  for  the 
Itench  stage.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  Gluck 
accordingly,  when  in  his  sixtieth  year,  dci>artcd 
for  Paris,  where  he  was  immediately  patronized 
bjr  the  queen,  (Marie  Antoinette,)  who  had  been 
his  pupil  at  Vienna,  and  without  whose  powerful 
assistauce,  he  soon  found  it  would  hare  been  im- 
possiblo  to  have  obtained  the  performance  of  his 
now  ccnnpoeition.  All  the  muuciana  and  ama- 
teurs of  Paris  formed  an  almost  insuperable  cabal 
a^inst  him,  having  taken  up  the  prejudiced  no- 
tion that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  poetry  of  their 
immortal  Racine  to  bo  coupled  with  the  music  of 
a  foreign  composer ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  taste  of  their  metropolis,  to  admit 
■uch  a  heterogeneous  production  on  the  boards  of 
one  of  thdr  principal  theatres.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  composer  solicited  tho  inter- 
$exvncQ  of  the  queen ;  upon  whose  positive  man- 
date the  piece  wan  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1776,  when  it  excited  tho  live- 
liest sensation,  and  tho  Abbe  Antaud  wrote 
several  eloquent  pages  bi  &vor  of  the  o^)cra,  ably 
intorin%ting  the  general  enthusiasm  which  it  had 
excited.  "  It  should  bo  remembered,"  say  the 
editors  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  "  in  what 
state  the  Academy  of  Music  vran  before  the  arrivnl 
of  Gluck ;  the  coldness  of  the  pcrfonncrs,  tho  im- 
movability of  the  chorui^,  the  want  of  skill  of  the 
orchestra.  Let  the  zeal  and  ability  bo  called  to 
mind  that  now  animate  all  parties,  and  what 
moral  activity  and  physical  effort  must  have  been 
required  to  ofiect  sach  a  change ;  then  it  will  bo 
acknowledged  that  Gluck  wai  precisely  the  indi- 
vidual to  bring  about  so  fortunate  a  revolution." 
The  tiucccss  of  "Iphigmia"  was  tho  last  blow 
aimed  at  the  ancient  French  grand  opera.  But  if 
Gluck  triumphed  without  difliculty  over  Lulli 
and  KamoBU,  ho  soon  found  in  Piceini  a  more 
formidable  competitor.  This  muudan,  whose 
reputation  was  well  known  to  the  Parisians,  ar- 
rived in  their  capital  in  December,  1770,  not 
announcing  himself  by  any  of  tho  means  em- 
ployed by  Gluck.  Ho  had  previously  composed 
no  less  than  three  hundred  operas ;  but  still  mod- 
estly determined  to  make  himself  master  of  tho 
French  language,  and  especially  of  their  declama- 
tion and  poetry,  before  ho  competed  for  their  fa- 
Tor  ao  a  dramatic  composer,  llie  assistance  be 
received  in  this  respect  from  the  pelebrated  Mar- 
monlel  will  be  found  in  our  aitioia  "Ficcini." 


He  had  only  just  commenced  his  opera  of  "  Ro- 
land," when  Gluck,  with  his  partisans,  formidably 
opposed  him,  and  a  (so  called)  musical  war" 
commenced,  which  for  a  very  considerable  time 
divided  the  theatrical  circles  of  Pnrii.  The  ag- 
gression was  evidently  on  the  part  of  Gluck.  To 
the  "Iphiifenia  in  AulU"  of  Gluck  succeeded  a 
French  translation  of  his  "  Orfto"  and  of  " M' 
cette,"  in  1776;  of  "  jlrmido,"  in  1777;  of  "i^^ 
genia  in  Tattria,"  and  of  *'  Echo  and  Narcissus,"  in 
1779.  "  Alcesle  "  wuh  established  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  either  his  "  Iphigenia  in  Aula,"  or  his 
"  Orpheia"  on  which  account  his  panegyrists  re- 
doubled their  enthusiasm.  I'he  musical  revolu- 
tion in  Paris  was  now  far  advanced.  Some  few 
French  operas  were  still  ptsformed*  hut  it  was 
nearly  impossiUe  to  hoar  tl  To  complete  the 
triumph  of  Gludt,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
compose  new  music  to  some'poems  already  set  by 
Kameau  or  Lulli,  in  order  that,  the  same  verses 
appearing,  with  different  music,  the  question  of 
superiority  might  be  no  longer  left  in  doubt.  With 
Has  view  Gluck  determined  to  set  the  poem  of 
"  Armida ; "  during  the  time  of  lus  being  employed 
on  which  work  Piccini  came  to  Paris,  as  before 
related.  Armida"  was  performed  with  moder- 
ate success  m  March,  1777.  It  was  the  same  with 
this  opera  as  with  Alcesle ; "  the  public  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  it  by  degrees.  With  respect 
to  "Iphig&aia  in  Taurit,"  and  '■Echo  and  Nar- 
cissus," the  former  redoubled  tho  enthuaiasm  of 
Gluck'a  admirers,  and  the  latter  (though  con- 
demned) could  not  cool  it.  The  public  were  not 
at  first  favorable  to  "  Iphi'jrnia  in  Taiiria ; "  but  by 
keeping  the  work  on  tho  stage,  being  careful  in 
the  prafonnnnccs,  adding  supeib  ballets,  and 
causing  its  praises  to  be  heard  every  where,  nu- 
merous audiences  were  attracted.  The  two  last- 
named  opcruH  were  the  latest  complete  produc- 
tions of  their  great  compo:<cr.  He  resided  several 
years  after  at  Vienna,  where  ho  peaceably  en- 

Sr  cd  in  quietude  his  reputation  and  fortune.  Ho 
d  projci;tcd,  and  even  l>egun,  the  opera  of  the 
"  Danaidea ; "  but  beiitg  attacked  bv  apoplexy,  ho 
was  unable  to  continue  it,  and  afterwards  gave 
the  poem  to  Salieri,  who  8ub:*equently  produced 
it  ^'ith  success.  Gluck  died  oE  n  second  apoplectic 
attack  in  1787,  Icaviu;:;  a  fortune  of  nearly  six 
hundred  thousand  francs,  (about  twenty-five 
thousand  pomids.)  J.  J.  liousseau's  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  Gluck,  as  soon  as  he  became  ac- 
quainted  with  his  work!!,  is  well  known.  All 
Paris  observed  him  frequenting  tho  theatre  at 
every  representation  of  Gluck's  *'  Oipheiu,"  al- 
though for  some  time  previously  ho  had  absented 
him'jolf  from  such  entertainments.  To  one  por- 
Eou  he  said  on  this  subject,  that  Gluck  had 
come  to  France  to  give  the  lie  to  a  propoiation 
which  he  had  formerly  defended,  namely,  that 
good  music  could  never  be  set  to  French  words. 
At  another  time  he  observed  that  all  the  world 
blamed  Gluck's  want  of  melody ;  for  himself  he 
thought  it  issued  from  all  his  pores. 

Gluck  was  one  day  playing  on  his  piano  the 
part  in  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  where  Orestes,  left 
alone  in  prison,  after  having  experienced  his  ac- 
customed agitation,  throws  himself  on  a  bench, 
saying,  <<  Le  calme  rentrc  dans  mon  caur."  Some 
one  present  thought  he  obser%-ed  a  contradiction 
■  in  the  bass,  which  prolonged  the  preceding  agita- 
j  tion,  after  Urostes  had  dcclarod  that  his  heart  was 
1  calm;  they  mentioned  this  to  Oluck,  adding 
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but  Orestos  is  calm ;  he  says  so."  "  He  lies," 
exclabmed  Olack ;  "  he  mistakes  bbIhuI  exhaus- 
tion for  calmnoss  of  heart;  the  fury  is  always 
here,"  striking  his  breast :  "  has  he  not  killed  his 
mother  ? " 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  representa- 
tion of  hin  "  Iphiffenia  in  Autia  "  at  Paris,  Gluck 
fras  informed  that  the  principal  singer  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  but  that  another  would  per- 
form his  part  for  that  crcntng.  Olnck,  suspecting 
cabal,  immediately  replied,  "  No ;  the  perform- 
ance must  be  postponed."  That  was  declared 
impossible,  the  piece  having  been  already  adver- 
tised and  anuounced  to  the  royal  family,  under 
which  circumstances  there  was  no  precedent  of  a 
postponement.  "I  will  sooner,"  replied  Oluck, 
**  throw  the  piece  into  the  fire  than  submit  to  its 
being  murdered  in  the  way  proxH>8od."  All  re- 
monstrance was  in  Tain,  and  the  circumstance 
was  obliged  to  be  repoitod  to  the  royal  fiunily, 
who  kindly  allowed  the  perforaumoea  of  the 
night  to  be  altered. 

GLUCK.  JOHANN.  bom  at  Planen.  pub- 
lished at  Lcip^c,  in  1660,  a  sort  of  oratorio,  en- 
titled "  Sept  Paroles  de  Jiaua  Chrut  tur  la  Croix." 
It  was  the  same  idea  to  which  Haydn  has  since 
d«ne  more  complete  justice. 

G  MOLL.   (G.)    G  minor. 

GNECCO.  (F.)  An  Italian  dramatic  composer. 
A  piece  by  him,  entitled  *'  La  Prova  di  w»  Qpera 
iS^ui,"  was  perlormod  with  success  Bt  the  opera 
buffa  at  Paris,  in  1806,  and  since. 

QNUGAB.   The  name  ^ven  by  the  uneat 

Hebrews  to  the  organ. 

GOAT-SONG,  or  TRAGEDY.  A  song  or  an- 
them, sung  by  tho  ancient  Greeks  to  their  god 
Dionysust  whilst  the  goat  stood  at  his  altar  to  be 
KacriJiced. 

GOCCTNI,  GIACOMO,  an  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  set,  in  1713,  the  music  of  the  opera, 
"Amor  fra  gC  incatUi." 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  This  is  the  burden 
and  common  appellation  of  a  well-known  English 
natioual  song,  which  has  become  very  popular  as 
a  church  tunc  in  this  country,  entitled  Ameri- 
ca." Couceniing  the  author  and  composer  opin- 
ions differ.  It  hcen  generally  believed  that 
Hcnrj-  Carey  {sec  his  bioRraphy)  was  tho  au- 
thor, and  that  he  employed  I)r.  Thornton,  of  Bath, 
and  Christopher  Smith.  Handel's  clerk,  to  correct 
the  words  aa  well  as  music.  This  gave  rise  to 
tho  assertion  that  Handel  was  the  composer.  Tha 
wordu,  with  the  air,  appeared  in  "'llio  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  in  174>3,  when  the  landing  of 
the  young  Stunrt  called  forth  expressions  of  loy- 
alty from  tho  odhcrcuts  of  the  reigning  family. 
Alter  Dr.  Ame,  tiie  compoHcr  of  another  Eng- 
lish song,  "  Uule  Britaniua,"  had  brought  it  on 
the  stage,  it  ooon  became  very  popular.  E^aco 
that  time  tho  harmony  of  the  song  bos  been  much 
improved,  hut  the  rhythm  is  the  same  as  origi- 
nally. According  to -a  notice  in  "The  New 
Monthly  Maga/tnc,"  voL  iv.  page  389,  there  is  a 
copy  of  this  national  aong,  publi^cd  without 
date,  by  Kile^  and  Williamn,  m  which  Anthony 
Young,  organist  in  London,  Is  called  author  of  the 
air.  There  is  also  a  story,  that  thin  national  song, 
as  Bumey,  the  author  of  "The  History  of  Mu- 
sic," inaiiitained,  was  not  made     a  King  George ; 


but  that,  in  older  versions,  it  ran  thus,  "  God  save 
great  James  our  king;"  and  Bumcy  adds,  that 
it  was  originally  written  and  set  to  music  fat  the 
Catholic  chapel  of  James  U.,  and  no  one  durst 
own  or  sing  it  after  the  abdication  of  James,  fear- 
ing to  incur  the  penalty  of  treason,  so  that  th« 
song  lay  dormant  sixty  years,  before  it  was  re- 
vived for  Gcxjrjjo  £L  It  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  how  this  song,  of  whioh  the  words  mva 
no  great  merit,  has  become  dear  to  the  whole 
EngUsh  nation,  on  account  of  the  aasociatjons 
connected  with  it.  The  French  &larscillaise 
Hymn  is  of  a  much  higher  character,  and  equally 
a  national  fiivorito.  The  Paris  correspondoit  of 
the  Boston  AU<u,  says,  God  save  the  king,"  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  of  French  origin,  having 
been  used  for  centuxies  as  a  vintage  hymn  in  the 
Bouth  of  France.  The  same  writer  claims  "  Old 
Hundred  "  as  a  French  tune,  originally  written  in 
the  key  of  G. 

GOEPFERT,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  singer 
and  director  of  music  at  the  collegiate  chapd  of 
Weescnstein,  near  Dresden,  was  an  excellent  com- 
poser.  He  died  in  1766. 

GOEPFERT,  CARL  GOTTLIEB,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed  violin- 
ists in  Germany.  He  was  bom  at  Wecsenstein 
about  the  year  1733.  He  was  chorister  at  the 
school  of  St.  Croix,  and  at  the  chapel  at  Drca- 
den.  At  the  moment  of  quitting  his  paternal 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Xjeipsic,  his  £Lther  is  said  to  have  givui  him 
a  violin  with  thcso  words :  "  VoUd^  mon un  in- 
ttrument ;  tu  connata  ma  patUion,  et  tu  sat*  qtte  je  ns 
pmt  jfuire  te  donner  daoaatage.  Si  fa  et  heureux,  t» 
pourrat  tepauer  aitiment  de  mon  faibia  seoourt,  et  ai 
tu  et  maUuttrevx,  tout  ve  qua  je  pmx  te  dormer  tie 
aanrait  t'aider."  Oompiattt  aoon  after  this,  expe- 
rienced tho  vicissitudes  of  ftntunc  till  the  year 
1761,  u-hen,  on  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  tho 
Emperor  Joseph  II.,  ho  went  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  met  with  the  celebrated  Dittcrsdocf,  and  took 
him  for  hia  model  in  music.  In  a  short  time  the 
fame  of  Goepfert  as  a  violinist  spread  throughout 
Germany,  and  he  afterwards  held  various  lucra- 
tive musical  situations  at  tho  German  courts, 
admired  for  his  talent,  and  beloved  for  his  private 
character,  by  all  hia  countrj-mon.  He  died  in 
1798.   Very  little  of  his  music  has  been  published. 

GOEPFERT,  CARL  ANDRE.VS,  chapel- 
mastcr  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Mciningen,  was  bom 
in  Franconia  ui  1768.  Ue  n-as  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  clarinet,  aud  has  composed  much 
valuable  mu:iic  for  his  instrument. 

GOETZE,  NICOLAS,  pianUt  and  violinLit  at 
RudoL-ttadt,  in  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Wal- 
dcck,  resided,  about  the  year  1740.  at  Augsburg, 
whore  ho  publiulied  some  harpsichord  music. 

GOErZEL,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  flutist 
at  the  chajiel  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dies- 
Aoii,  in  1756,  was  celebrated  for  his  talent  and 
compoMtions  for  his  instrument.  He  tended  in 
London  for  many  yean. 

GOL.  One  of  the  vooal  deplontioas  used  fay 
the  Irish  in  their  funocal  obsequies. 

GOLDBERG,  chamber  musician  to  Count 
Bruhl,  at  Dresden,  about  the  year  17d7,  was  a 
pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  in  compoution  and 
harpsichord  playing.    Ho  died  Tery  youn^ 
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Few,  if  any,  of  Ills  compontionB  have  been  pub* 
liahed;  those  which  oro  known  in  mamucript 
«e  of  extreme  diffLcnlty. 

GOLDWIN,  or  GOLDING,  JOHN,  was  a 
pnpil  of  Dr.  'William  Child,  and  on  the  12th  day 
of  April,  1697,  succeeded  him  ns  oi^anist  of  the 
freo  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor.  In  the 
year  1703,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  chor- 
KtCTB  there,  in  both  which  stations  he  continued 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  1719.  Of  the  many 
snthems  of  his  composition,  Dr.  Boyce  has 
selected  one  for  four  voices,  —  "I  have  set  God 
always  before  me,"  —  which,  as  regards  the  modu- 
lation, auawers  precisely  to  the  character  which 
the  doctor  hu  giren  at  the  music  of  Goldwis, 
namely,  that  it  is  nngular  end  agreeable. 

GOMBERT,  NICHOLAS,  a  native  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  Y.  Ha  was  a  pupil  of  Joaquin,  and 
was  well  dcilled  in  tiiie  science  of  harmony ;  bo 
much  so,  indeed,  that  he  is  distinguish^  by 
^nch  as  hariitg  surpassed  his  master,  and  as 
havinK  advanced  the  art  of  fugue.  Gombert 
furnished  a  very  considerable  portion  of  nearly 
all  the  books  of  songs  and  moCfets  that  were 
printed  in  Antwerp  and  Louvain  during  the 
middle  of  the  Rxteenth  century,  besides  a  set 
of  masBes,  published  at  Venioo  in  the  year  1541* 
and  two  seta  of  motets  in  1550  and  1564,  all  in 
flour  ports. 

GONG.  A  Chinese  instrument  cf  the  pulsa- 
tile kind.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  shallow,  circular 
concave;  its  material,  a  composition  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper ;  and  its  toue,  which  scarcely 
consists  of  any  note  that  the  ear  can  appreciate, 
is  loud,  harsh,  and  clanging.  The  gong  is  never 
introduced,  except  to  give  a  national  cast  to  the 
music  in  which  it  is  omplojred,  or  to  awaken  sur- 
prise, and  rouse  the  attention  of  the  auditors. 

OOODBAN.  THOMAS,  was  bom  about 
1780.  of  muriciil  paKenti^  who  were  both  natives 
of  and  residents  in  Canterbmry,  His  mother 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Saffery)  was  a  singer 
above  mediocrity,  and  his  father  a  violin  player, 
and  one  of  the  lay  clerks  of  the  cathedral.  Iliey 
kept  a  tavern  called  the  Prince  of  Orange  where 
his  &ther,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  musical 
fijonds,  established  a  weekly  musical  sodety, 
during  the  six  winter  numths,  called  the  Cantor- 
bury  Catch  Club,  the  performances  at  which 
were  conducted  by  his  brother-iu-law  T.  N. 
Saffiery,  and  afterwards  by  his  son  Osmond  Saf- 
fcry.  T.  Goodban  was  placed  in  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  at  the  o^e  of  seven  years,  under  Samuel 
"Pottct,  the  organist,  but,  showing  no  particular 
cUsposition  to  the  study  of  music,  did  not  begin 
to  practise  the  violin  until  fburtecn  years  of  age, 
when,  a  change  occurring  in  his  father's  circum- 
stances, his  mother's  death  soon  following,  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  office 
of  a  very  respectable  solicitor  in  Canterbury. 
There,  although  laboring  under  the  dLiadvantaf^e 
of  doily  employment  at  the  desk,  Goodban  made 
such  progress  on  the  violin,  that  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  his  teaching, 
though  only  then  eighteen  years  of  a^.  Being 
left,  with  two  youuger  brothcra,  to  hia  own  re- 
sources, Goodban  next  began  seriously  to  apply 
hiiosclf  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  science  of  music  goncrally.  In 


1809,  he  was  api>oInted  one  of  the  lay  clerks  in 
the  cathedral,  and  soon  afterwards  took  to  the 
profession  as  a  teacher  of  the  violin,  piano-forte, 
and  singing,  as  his  only  means  of  supjport.  In 
1810  (the  society  being  then  in  a  declining  state) 
O.  Sa^ny  gave  up  the  leading  and  diro^ion  of 
the  ordiMtra  at  tno  Catch  Club,  when,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
Goodban  undertook  the  duties  of  that  honorable 
situation,  and  to  this  drcumstance  principally 
attributes  the  success  of  his  subsequent  pro- 
fessional  career.  Goodbon's  principid  pubhca- 
tions  are  as  follows :  A  complete  Guide  to  the 
Violin,"  published  in  1810;  "A  Guide  to  the 
Piano;"  "Anew  Game  of  Musical  Characters, 
adapted  for  the  Improvement  of  Beginners  and 
Amusement  of  P^fbrmers  in  general,"  pub- 
lished in  1818 ;  "  ITie  Hudiments  of  Music,  with 
progressive  Exercises  to  bo  written  upon  Slates, 
bmng  a  new  System  of  Musical  Instruction,  and 
adapted  as  well  for  teaching  in  Classes  as  for 
private  Tuition,"  published  in  1820 ;  "  A  Glee  to 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  for  four  Voices,"  dedicated 
to  the  Prendcnt  and  Members  of  the  Catch  Oub, 
Canterbury. 

GOODGROOM,  JOHN.  An  English  composer 
and  singer  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  London,  about 
the  year  1760.  Some  of  his  sacred  music  has 
been  published. 

GOODSON,  RICHARD,  bachelor  of  musio 
and  organist  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  «'as  elected 
prof^sor  of  music  there  in  1082.  He  died  in 
1717. 

GORDON.  JOHN,  a  professor  <^  muste  at 
Qiesham  Collie.   Ho  died  in  1739. 

GORGHEGGL  (I.)  Rapid  divisions,  as  ex- 
ercises for  the  voice  in  singing. 

GOSS,  JOHN  JEREMIAH,  was  a  native  of 
Salisbury,  and  became  a  chorister  boy  of  that 
cathedral.  His  superior  abilities  procured  him 
the  situation  of  a  gcntieman  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
and  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  much  admired  as  a  singer,  his 
voice  being,  not  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a 
falsetto,  but  a  genuine  counter  tenor  of  beautiful 
quaUty;  his  taste  in  part-singing  was  both 
chaetB  and  elegant  J.  J.  Goss  possessed  many 
most  amiable  qualitios  in  private  life,  which  -n-iU 
long  be  remembered  by  his  professional  and  other 
friends.  He  died  in  1817,  aged  forty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

GOSS,  JOHN,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
in  1800,  at  Farcjiam,  in  Hants.  At  nine  ycaiB 
of  age  he  was  entered  as  one  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  under  John  Staf- 
ford Smith.  On  leaving  that  establishment  at 
the  breaking  of  his  voice,  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Attwood,  under  whoso  excellent  tuition  he  com- 
pleted his  musical  education.  John  Goss  was  a 
member  of  the  Couccntores  Society,  also  an  as- 
sociate of  the  Fhilharmomc.  He  has  published 
a  canon  for  six  voices,  "I  will  always  give 
thanks."  dedicated  to  his  master,  Attwood;  also 
some  songs. 

GOSSEC,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  member  of 
the  institute  and  of  the  legion  of  honor,  was  one 
of  the  three  inspccton  of  instruction,  and  pro- 
fessors of  composition,  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  1733.  at  Vcr- 
gnica,  in  Ilainaut.   When  seven  years  of  age  he 
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was  sent  to  Antwerp,  and  remuned  for  eight 
years  in  that  city  as  a  am^ng  boy  in  the  catiie- 
drol.  Gosaec  was  nesrly  solf-inatructod  in 
music,  chiefly  by  means  of  a  profound  study  of 
the  scores  of  the  great  masters.  It  appears  that 
he  was  never  able  to  visit  Italy,  but  in  1751  went 
to  Parin,  where  he  afterwards  fixed  his  residence. 
Soon  after  thin  lie  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
the  Prince  do  Coiidc,  as  leader  of  his  bond,  and 
composed  several  operas  for  it.  In  1770,  ho 
founded  the  concert  of  amateurs,  where  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  first  violin,  and 
which  had  the  greatest  success  duzing  ten  sea- 
sons. In  1773  GoBsec  took  thB  management  of 
the  spiritual  concert,  and  in  1764  was  appointed 
a  principal  professor  in  the  royal  school  of  sing- 
ing and  declamation,  founded  at  the  M^mu 
plaiaira  by  M.  le  Baron  BrcteuiL  At  the  com- 
mcaccment  of  the  French  rorolution,  he  accept- 
ed the  situation  of  director  of  the  band  to  the 
natioual  ^uard ;  and  many  symphonies,  hymns, 
&c.,  for  wind  instruments,  wctre  at  that  time  com- 
posed by  him,  and  performed  by  this  band  on 
diiiercnt  public  occasions.  In  the  year  179S,  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  National  Convention,  de- 
finitively fixing  t^e  organization  of  a  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  when  Goneo  was  chosen,  con- 
jointly with  Messrs.  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  in- 
spector of  the  establishment  and  professor  of 
composition ;  Catcl,  his  principal  pupil,  being  at 
the  same  time  named  professor  of  hatmony.  llie 
pupil»  of  Gossec  have,  for  the  most  port,  obtained 
tho  great  prizes  at  this  institution.  Gossec  at 
the  ago  of  seventy-eight  composed  a  "  Te  Deum." 
After  tho  dissolution  of  the  Conservat<ny,  in 
18IS,  he  ivas  rewarded  with  a  pension,  and  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  sessions  of  tho  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  until  1823 ;  but  then,  having  reached 
the  ago  of  ninety  years,  his  faculties  grew  foeble, 
and  he  retired  to  Passy,  where  he  passed  the 
rcnuunder  of  his  days  in  peace.  Tho  following 
anecdote  is  related  respecting  the  celebrated  "  O 
talatarU"  of  this  master.  In  the  year  1780, 
Messrs.  Lais,  Cheron,  and  Kousscau,  three 
French  singers,  were  in  tho  habit  of  frequenUy 
accompanj-ing  Gossec  to  dine  with  M.  de  la 
Salle,  secroto^  of  the  Opera,  at  Chenevi^res,  a 
Tillage  near  Patii*  The  curate  of  tiie  parish, 
who  was  well  known  to  thomi  one  morning  re- 
quested the  three  singws  to  perform  in  hia 
church  the  same  day,  on  the  occasion  of  somo 
festival.  ""With  aU  ray  heart,"  said  Lais,  "if 
Gossec  will  write  something  for  us  to  sing." 
Gossec  immediately  asked  for  miiatc  papcx,  and 
whilst  tho  parties  were  at  breakfast,  wrote  his  **  O 
talutaris,"  which,  two  hours  afterwards,  was 
sung  in  the  church.  This  composition  has  been 
printed  in  England,  in  a  very  elegant  musical 
work,  entitled   Vocal  Anthology." 

GOTI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  Italian  sing- 
er, was  engaged  at  tho  opera  at  Stuttgord,  when 
under  the  direction  of  Jomelli,  in  the  year  1663. 
He  was  still  living  in  Italy  in  1771. 

GOTTSCHED,  JOHANN  CHBISTOPH,  first 
professor  of  philosophy,  senior  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and  colleague  of  the  grand  college  of 
the  princes.  Ho  has  published  several  treatises 
on  music  comprising,  1.  "IdAea  »w  VOrigiaeet 
SAntigwU  de  la  Mutiqm,  et  wr  la  QttaliUa  ^ 
rOde;"  2.  "IMeaturlea  Cantatea;"  3.  Idiet  lur 
FOpira,   Oottachod  died  in  176fi. 


GOUDIMEL,  CLAUDE,  a  musician  of 
Franche  Compt6,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  life 
at  Lyons,  on  the  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  for 
setting  the  psalms  of  Marot,  is  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  composers  of  music  to  Colviuistical 
psalms  and  spiritiul  songs.  Goudimel  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  tho  Calviaists  in  France  for 
this  music,  which  was  never  used  in  the  church 
of  Geneva,  and  by  the  Catholics  in  Italy,  for  in- 
structing Palestrina  in  the  art  of  composition, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  great  har- 
monist and  Goudimel  had  ever  the  least  ac- 
quaintance or  intercourse  together.  He  set  the 
"  Chanaotu  SpiritueUtsa  "  of  the  celebrated  Moic- 
Ant.  de  Murct,  iu  four  parts,  which  were  printed 
at  Paris  in  1555.  Wo  may  suppose  Goudimel, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  a  Catholic,  as  the 
learned  Muret  is  never  ranked  among  hisvtica 
by  French  biographers.  Ten  years  after,  when 
ho  set  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot,  this  veision 
was  still  regarded  with  less  horror  by  the  Catho- 
lics than  in  later  times ;  for  the  music  which 
Goudimel  had  set  to  it  was  printed  at  Paris  by 
Adrian  Le  Koy  and  Robert  Bollard,  with  a  privi- 
lege, in  1565.  It  was  reprinted  in  Holland  in 
1607,  for  thc^se  of  the  C^vinists,  but  seems  to 
have  been  too  diffiouU;  for  we  ore  told  by  the 
editra  of  the  pealms  of  Claude  le  Jeune,  which 
were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  dedicated 
to  the  States  General,  that,  in  publishing  the 
psalms  in  parts,  he  had  preferred  the  music  of 
Claude  le  Jeune  to  that  of  Goudimel ;  for  as  tho 
counterpoint  was  simply  note  for  note,  the  most 
ignorant  of  music,  if  possessed  of  a  voice,  and 
acquainted  with  tiie  psalm  tune,  might  join  in 
the  performance  of  any  one  of  them ;  which  is 
impracticable  in  tho  compositions  of  Goudimel, 
many  of  whose  psahne,  bemg  composed  in  fugu^ 
con  only  be  performed  by  persona  well  skillea  in 
music. 

GOUGELET,  a  musician  at  Paris,  published 
there,  in  1768,  two  collections  of  ariottes  from 
French  operas,  with  accompaniment  for  the  gui- 
tar. He  afterwards  produced  his  ^MilMode,  ok 
Abrigi  dca  Riglet  tC  Aeeon^agnemaU  da  Claoaein," 
and  <<  Becueil  d^Ain,  akm  Aooo7nptup%emmt  dim 
Ttouteatt  Genre." 

GOUPILLIER,  or  GOUPILLET.  Chapel- 
master  at  the  church  of  Mcanx,  in  France,  and 
subsequently  at  the  chapel  of  Versaillea,  in  tho 
year  1683.  Several  of  uie  motets  of  Gonpillioc 
were  composed  by  Ccsmarcts.  Louis  XTV., 
having  been  apprised  of  this  &ct  by  Goupillier 
himself,  said  to  him  "Avez-tmu  du  moiiu  poyi 
Desmaretst"  Goupillier  replied,  "Out."  The 
indignant  monarch  commanded  Desmarets  never 
again  to  appear  in  his  presence.  Snch  was  the 
sensation  created  by  tms  a&ir,  that  GonpiUia 
was  obliged  to  retire.  The  Ung,  however, 
granted  him  his  pension  of  retreat,  uid  likewise 
conferred  on  him  a  good  canonry,  to  console  him 
in  his  disgrace.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  these 
benefits,  as  he  died  a  very  few  years  afterwards. 

GOW,  NEIL.  The  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  this  extraordinary  musical  character 
was  written  by  the  reverend  principal  Baird,  of 
the  college  at  Edinbuj^h.  "  Neil  Gow  was  bom 
in  Strathband,  Perthshire,  of  humble  but  honest 
parents,  iu  the  year  1727.  His  taste  for  music 
was  early  decided.  At  the  age  nine  he  began 
to  play,  and  was,  it  u  said,  solf-taught,  liU  about 
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his  thirteonth  year,  when  he  received  some  in- 
■truction  of  John  Cameron,  an  attendant  of  Sir 
George  Stewart  of  Onnidtiilly.  The  following 
anecdote  of  a  competition,  which  happened  a 
few  years  after  this,  deserves  to  be  related,  not 
only  as  a  proof  of  natural  genius  assuming  its 
station  at  an  early  period,  but  on  account  of  the 
circumstance  with  which  it  concludes,  and 
which  was  perhaps  the  flret  acknowledgment 
of  that  peculiar  prafeiwional  al^ty  to  which  he 
afterwards  owed  his  &me.  A  trial  of  skill  hav- 
ing been  proposed,  amongst  a  few  of  the  best 
perfonners  in  the  country,  young  Keil  for  some 
time  declined  the  contest,  believing  himself  to  be 
no  match  for  such  masters  in  the  tut.  At  last, 
however,  he  was  piavailed  on  to  enter  the  lists, 
■nd  one  of  the  minstrelfl,  who  was  blind,  being 
made  the  umpire,  the  prize  was  adjudged  to  Neu 
Gow,  by  a  sentence,  in  the  justice  of  which  the 
other  competitors  cheerfully  acquiesced.  On 
this  occasion,  in  giving  his  decision,  the  judge 
said,  thftt  he  could  distinguish  the  strohe  of 
Neil's  bov  ammg  a  hnndzed  playon.  Having 
now  obtained  the  stumnit  of  uu  prafiBsaioii  at 
home,  the  distinguished  patronage,  first  of  the 
Athol  family,  and  afterwards  of  the  Ihichess  of 
Gordon,  soon  introduced  him  to  the  notice  and 
admiration  of  the  fiishionable  world.  Prom  this 
period  Gow's  excellence  was  doubtless  unrivalled 
in  hia  department  of  Scotch  national  music,  and 
formed,  in  truth,  an  era  in  the  pn^ress  of  its 
improvement  which  has  since  been  completed  by 
his  sons.  The  liveliflr  aizs  which  belong  to  the 
class  of  what  are  called  the  strathspey  and  ree^ 
and  which  have  long  been  peculiar  to  the  north- 
ran  part  of  the  island,  assumed,  in  his  hand,  a 
style  of  anrit,  fbce^  and  heau^,  which  had  never 
been  heam  b^ore.  It  is  cunous  and  interesting 
to  inquire,  on  the  prindplea  of  art,  in  what  con- 
sisted the  peculiar  character  of  a  performance 
which  had  thus  charmed  and  enlivened  the 
scenes  of  gayoty  and  innocent  pleasure,  with 
eqnal  effect,  in  every  rank' and  age  of  life.  There 
is  perh^w  no  ^scias  whatever  mmu^  eateouted 
on  the  violin,  in  which  the  characteristic 
presidon  depends  mwe  on  the  power  of  the  bow, 
particulaily  what  is  called  the  upward  or  return- 
ing stroke,  than  the  Highland  reeL  Here  ac- 
cordingly was  Gow's  forte-  Hia  bow  hand,  as  a 
suitable  instrument  of  his  genius,  was  uncom- 
monly imwerfiil;  and  where  the  note  produced 
by  the  up  how  was  often  foeblo  and  indistinct  in 
other  hands,  it  was  struck,  in  hia  playing,  with  a 
strength  and  certainty  which  never  &iled  to 
surprise  and  delight  the  skilful  hearw.  To  this 
extraordinary  power  of  the  bow,  in  tho  hand  of 
great  original  genius,  must  be  ascribed  tho  sin- 
gular  felicity  <n  expression  which  he  gave  to  all 
hia  music,  and  the  native  Highland  ^iit  of  cer- 
tain tunes,  such  as  *  TuUock  Gontm,'  in  which 
his  taste  and  style  of  bowing  could  never  be 
exactly  reached  by  any  other  performer.  We 
may  add  the  effect  of  the  sudden  shout,  with 
which  he  frequently  accompanied  his  playing  in 
the  quick  tunes,  and  which  seemed  instantly  to 
electrify  the  dancers,  inspiring  them  with  new 
life  and  energy,  and  rousing  tho  spirits  of  tho 
most  inanimate,  llius  it  has  been  well  observed, 
'The  violin,  in  his  hands,  sounded  like  tho  harp 
of  Ossian,  or  the  lyro  of  Orpheus,  and  gavo 
reality  to  the  poetic  fictions  which  describe  the 
astonishing  e^ts  of  their  perfermance.'  The 


diffonmt  publications  which  have  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Nnl  Gow,  and  which  contain  not 
only  his  eets  of  the  oH&e  tunes,  but  various 
occasional  airs  of  his  own  composltioii,  for  in- 
stanco  bis  'Lamentation  for  Abucairaey,'  and 
■  Loch  Eroch  side,'  are  striking  specimens  of 
feeling  and  power  of  embellishment.  These 
were  act  and  prepared  for  publication  by  his  son 
Nathaniel,  whose  respectable  character  and  pro- 
priety of  conduct  long  secured  him  tho  esteem 
and  favor  of  the  public,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  composition,  and  variety  of  talont  in  the  art, 
joined  with  the  greatest  refinement  of  taste, 
elegance  of  expression,  and  power  of  execution, 
rendered  him,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  most  ac- 
complished and  successful  performer  of  Scottish 
music  whom  that  country  has  produced.  In  pri- 
vate life  Neil  Gow  was  distinguished  by  a  sound 
and  vigorous  understanding,  by  a  aingularly  acute 
penetration  into  the  character  of  those,  both  in 
the  higher  and  lower  spheres  of  society,  with 
whom  he  had  intocours^  and  by  the  conciliating 
and  appropriate  acccnniniodation  of  his  remarks 
and  replies  to  the  peculiazitios  of  their  station 
aud  temper.  In  these  he  often  showed  a  high 
degree  of  forcible  humor,  strong  sense,  and 
knowiedgo  of  the  world,  and  proved  himself  to 
have  at  once  a  mind  naturally  sagacious,  aud  a 
very  attentive  and  discriminating  habit  of  obser- 
vation. But  his  most  honoraUe  praise  is  to  bo 
drawn  £com  a  view  of  his  character,  which  was 
not  so  obvious  to  the  public.  His  moral  and  re- 
ligious prindides  were  originally  correct,  ra< 
tional,  and  heartiblt,  and  they  were  never  cor- 
ruptod.  His  duty  in  the  domestic  rdations  of 
life  he  uniformly  fulfilled  with  exemplary  fidel- 
ity, generosity,  and  kindness.  'In  short,  by  tho 
general  integrity,  prudence,  and  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  he  deserved,  and  he  Uvra  and  died  pos- 
sessing, as  large  a  portion  of  respect  from  his 
equals,  and  of  good  will  from  his  superiors,  as 
has  over  fallen  to  any  man  of  his  rank.  Though 
he  had  raised  himself  to  independent  and  afflu- 
ent tannimstauces  in  lus  old  age^  he  continued 
f^  from  every  appearance  of  vanity  or  ostenta- 
tion. He  xetained  to  the  last  the  some  plain 
and  unassuming  simplicity  in  his  carriage,  his 
dress,  and  his  manners,  which  he  had  observed 
in  his  early  and  moro  obscure  years.  His  figure 
was  vigorous  and  manly,  and  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  spirited  and  intelligent.  His 
whole  appearance,  indeed,  exhibited  so  charac- 
teristic a  model  of  what  national  partiality  con- 
ceives a  Scottish  Highlander  to  be,  that  his  por- 
trait has  been  repeatedly  copied.  Fonr  admirable 
likenesses  of  him  were  painted  a  few  years  ago 
for  the  Duke  of  Athol,  Lord  Gray,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Maulc,  M.  P.,  and  for  the  Coimty  Hall. 
Perth,  by  Sir  Henry  Raebotn;  and  he  has  been 
introduced  into  the  view  of  a  Highland  weddit^, 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Allan,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
quested to  sit  for  the  purpose.  In  this  picture, 
too,  Mr.  Allan  has  preserved  an  admirablo  like- 
ness of  Donald  Gow,  the  brother  of  Neil,  his 
steady  and  otmstant  viokmoeUo,  and  without 
whose  able  and  powerful  aocompaniment  N^ 
could  scarcely,  in  his  latter  days  at  least,  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  play  a  note.  Ho  died  at  Inver,  near 
Dunkeld,  in  1807.  Besides  his  son  Nathaniel, 
mentioned  below,  he  left  another,  John,  who 
long  resided  in  London,  and  was  also  dis- 
tinguished and  admiredt  as  inheriting  much  of 
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his  iatliet'B  musical  taste  and  power  of  execu- 
tion. Two  other  sonB,  of  equally  eminent  mu- 
sical talents,  William  and  Andzew,  died  before 
their  lather,  but  not  till  after  they  had  com- 
pletely established  their  reputation  as  true  de- 
Bceudants  of  old  NeiL  On  the  whole,  a  &mily 
€£  such  ceUdmty  in  national  music  aa  that  of 
the  GowB,  Scotland  is  not  likdy  soon  to  witness 
again." 

GOW,  NATEANIEL.  Son  of  the  preceding. 
Ilia  ability  an  a  performer  being  alluded  to  in  the 
foregoing  Bketch,  we  need  here  only  sabjoin  the 
following  liHt  of  the  works  published  by  him : 
"The  Besuttea  of  Neil  Oow,  in  three  Fazts," 
"  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Collections  to  foUow 
the  above."  These  six  books  contain  the  chief 
eompoMtions  of  the  Gows.  "  The  complete  Ke- 
pouitory,  in  four  Parts."  The  above  are  mostly 
all  old,  original,  slow,  and  dancing  tunes.  "  The 
Vocal  Melodies  of  Scotland,  in  two  Parts."  This 
work  contains  slow  airs  only,  without  the  words. 
<'  The  curious  Collection  of  Scotland,  azxanged  by 
Nathaniel  Gow." 

GRAAF,  C.  FRIEDBICH,  a  musician,  bom 
at  Budolstedt,  in  Germany,  composed  much  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  towards  the  close  of 

the  last  ccntUT)'.  Most  of  his  compositions  are 
publiiihGd  at  Berlin ;  some  few  at  the  Hague, 
where,  bom  the  year  1762,  ho  was  chapel-maatcr 
to  the  Prince  of  Orango. 

GRAAF,  FMEDRICH  HERMANN,  vounger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Rudolstadt, 
about  the  year  1730.  He  was  an  excellent  flutist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  London.  He  died  at  Augsburg  in 
1795. 

GRABITT,  a  French  musician,  was  chapel- 
master  to  Oiorles  II.,  King  of  Enriand,  and  di- 
rector of  the  music  at  one  of  the  London  thea- 
tres. The  first  dramatic  piece  produced  at  Lon- 
don under  the  name  of  opera  was  of  his  com- 
position, entitled  <<  Ariadne,  or  the  Marriage  of 
Bacchus."  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
in  1671.  His  second  complete  opera,  with  re- 
dtatives,  was  "Albion and  Albanius,"  performed 
in  1685. 

GR.\C£.  Grare,  uther  in  vocal  or  instru- 
mental performance,  consists  not  only  in  giving 
due  place  to  the  appoggiaturs,  turn,  shake,  and 
other  decorative  additions,  but  in  that  oaay, 
smooth,  and  natiural  expression  of  the  passages 
which  boat  conveys  the  native  beauties  and  ele- 
gance of  the  composition,  and  forms  one  of  the 
first  attributes  of  a  cultivated  and  refined  per- 
formiac. 

GRACES.  The  general  name  given  to  those 
occasional  embcUiHhments  which  a  performer  in- 
troduces to  heighten  the  effect  of  a  composition. 
nio-«Id  English  graces,  used  about  16fi7,  are 
divided  into  two  classes  —  the  smooth  and  the 
shaked.  In  the  first  class  are  the  beat,  backfall, 
double  backlall,  elevation,  springer,  and  cadent ; 
in  the  second  are  the  Hhakcd  backfall,  close 
shake,  shaked  beat,  shaked  elevation,  shaked 
cadent,  and  doublo  relish.  The  principal  graces 
of  melodv  arc  the  appoggiatura,  the  shake,  the 
turn,  and  the  beat ;  with  the  mordent,  boat, 
■lide,  and  spring,  peculiar  to  the  Germans.  The 
chief  ornaments  of  harmony  are  the  atpoggio, 
tremando,  &o. 


GRACE-NOTR  Any  noto  oddod  to  a  com- 
position as  a  decraation  or  improvMnent.  See 

GlUCES. 

GR^VDO,  sometimes  written  GRADDO.  (L) 
A  degree.  A  word  which,  together  with  the 
preposition  di,  is  applied  to  the  notes  of  any  pas- 
sage moving  by  conjoint  iuterrals ;  aa  when  the 
sounds  gmdually  rise  or  fall,  through  the  lines  and 
spaces,  without  wmfciTig  any  hiatus  or  skip,  they 
ore  said  to  be  di  gmddo. 

GRADUAL,  or  GRAU>.  A  service  book, 
formerly  used  in  the  Romish  church,  containing 
all  that  was  sung  by  the  choir  at  high  mass  ;  as 
tb«  fraeb,  npimcet,  and  haUO^jaht ;  the  creed,  of- 
Jwimy,  and  triaa^ium ;  as  also  the  office  used  at 
sprinkling  the  holy  water.  llie  graduai  was 
always  performed  in  the  ambo,  or  desk. 

GRADUATE  IN  MUSIC  A  person  who  has 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  bachelor^  in  the 
faculty  of  music. 

GR^XE,  JOHANN  FRIEDBICH,  counseDar 
of  the  chamber  and  of  the  posts  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  bom  in  the  year  1711,  at  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  an  enlightened  and  zealous  ama- 
teur of  music  He  wrote  on  singing,  and  composed 
many  Bougs,  which  hoTO  been  mudiedmized.  He 
published  six  collections  of  airs,  the  first  of  whidi 
appeared  in  1736  ;  likewise  "  Lea  Piaume*  de  Cra- 
mer," with  an  accompaniment  for  two  violins,  in 
1760,  and  a  French  ariette  in  parts,  also  much 
other  vocal  music.  Ho  died  at  Brunswick  in 
1787,  aged  seventy-six. 

GRAEFF,  JOHN  GEORGIA  a  distinguished 
performer  on  the  violin  and  flute,  was  bom  about 
the  year  1762,  at  Mentz,  (where  his  £uher  held  a 
coufiiderablo  post  under  the  government,^  and 
originally  intended  fot  the  church,  but  havug  a 
strong  predilection  for  music,  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Chaiiea  Frederic 
Abel,  and  subsequently  under  Haydn.  He  quit- 
ted his  native  city  at  an  early  age,  and  suc- 
cessively visited  Basle,  Berne,  and  lAosonne,  meet- 
ing with  encouragement  equal  to  his  moat  san- 
guine expectations,  during  a  period  of  five  yean* 
residence  in  Swiizedand.  At  Lausanne  he  was 
intimate  with  the  celebrated  Monsieur  Bonnet  de 
la  R^ve,  and  Duverdin,  the  friend  of  Gibbon  the 
historian.  Leaving  Switzerland,  Graeff  made  a 
year's  stay  in  Paris,  whore  his  performances  were 
received  with  the  most  marked  applause.  Among 
the  number  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  there 
was  the  Abb£  \of^. 

ORJESER,  J.  C.  A  musician  at  Dresden.  He 
published  at  Lrapsic,  in  the  years  1786  and  17S7, 
three  aeoM  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  <^ 
great  taste.   He  died  about  the  year  1790. 

GRAETZ,  a  pianist  and  composer  for  the  Chap- 
el Royal  at  Munich  in  1803,  was  a  pupil  of 
Haydn  and  Bertoni.  He  published  on  oratorio 
called  **  The  Death  oS  Jesus,"  also  much  other 
sacred,  and  some  dramatio  muaio. 

GRiBTEN.  A  German  amateur  composer  of 
music,  excellent  pianist,  and  composer  for  his  in- 
strument. Ho  died  young  in  1770.  Cramer  has 
inserted  a  sonata  of  his  composition  in  his  "  Flo- 
ra," and  speaks  hif^y  of  his  taste  in  music. 

GBAHL,  ANDR.  T.,   a  German  mnsidan. 
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bom  about  tbo  year  1745,  publiBhed  some  Tocal 
and  instrumental  music  at  Leipsic. 

GRAMMATICAL  ACCENT  is  the  common 
measure  accent,  and  is  marked  by  the  leng;tli  of 
vords  and  mill  a  regular  succession  of  strong 
and  weak  parts. 

GRAN  CANTOKE.  (L)  A  ^  or  gnat 
mg9t — an  expression  the  appltcattm  of  frhich 
is  generally  confined  to  the  &nt  man  or  "woman 
of  the  scnrious  open. 

GRAX  GUSTO.  An  ^ptession  applied  by 
the  Italians  to  the  style  of  any  full,  rich,  and 
high-TTTOUght  composition.  A  song,  chorus, 
orertnre,  sonata,  &c.,  the  cast  of  -which  answers 
this  description,  is  said  to  be  composed  in  the 
gran  gtuto.  These  words  sometimes  apply  also 
to  performance  ;  the  manner  of  a  fine  and  great 
singer  is  said  to  be  in  the  gran  guiio. 

GRAND.  An  epithet  applied  to  compositions 
and  pcxfonuances  which  ^five  importance  ficom 
their  styles  length,  or  fotaiess  of  parts.  Hence 
-we  say  grand  sonata,  grand  orcrture,  grand  con- 
cert, ftc. 

GRANDFOND,  EUGENE,  voa  bom  at  Com- 
ittigne  in  1786.  He  studied  the  violin  at  the 
Conserratory  under  Kreutzer,  and  compo^tion 
under  Bcrton.  He  composed  many  collections  of 
romances,  some  of  which  have  been  published,, 
two  concertos  for  the  violin,  and  the^udc  'of-'a 
eomic  opera,  in  two  acts,  performed  at  the'  ThiH- 
tre  FtgdMu. 

ORANDL  ALESSANDRO,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian church  composer,  was  a  Sicilian  by  birth. 
He  woB  chopal-master  at  Bei^;amo.  His  compo- 
ntiona  bear  data  from  the  year  1619  to  1640. 

GRANDIOSO.   (L)   In  a  grand  and  derated 

style. 

GRAKDVAL.  A  Fiench  mnsician.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1732,  entitled 
"  Euai  tur  l»  bon  Go&t  en  Mtmigiu."  He  likewise 
composed  some  cantatas. 

GRASSET,  M.,  chef-^onhtatre  at  the  Italian 
opoa  at  Fans,  duzii^  Madame  Cotalani's  man- 
agement, was  bom  1769.  Some  of  his  o<Hieatoe 
for  the  violin  hare  been  published.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  pupil  of  Bertheaume. 
Grosset  was  one  of  the  pnnossorB  of  the  violin  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory. 

QRASSINI.  GIUSEPPA,  an  Italian  ffamale 
Btncer  of  great  celebrity,  between  the  years  1795 
and  1810.  Her  voice  was  a  contralto  of  uncom- 
mon sweetness,  and  which  she  managed  with  a 
judgment  stiU  more  rare.  She  was  engaged  as 
prima  donna  at  Venice  in  the  year  1797>  After 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  Bonaparte,  then  chief 
consul  France,  invited  her  fitmi  Milan  to  Paris, 
where  she  sang  at  the  great  national /*4r,  on 
the  22d  of  July  1800.  In  1801,  she  quitted 
Paris  for  Berlin,  and  the  foUo^'ing  year  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  she  was  cngag:ed  as  the 
successor  of  Banti,  at  a  salary,  it  is  sai^  of  three 
thousand  pounds  Sat  the  season.  Hot  actii^;  was 
oouMdered,  by  the  Engli^  as  unrivalled  on  the 
Italian  stage,  and  her  voice  esteemed  as  the  finest 
example  ever  heard  of  the  low  soprano.  One 
evenitu;  in  1810.  she  and  Signw  Crescontini  pcr- 
fimneeT  togethet  at  ^  Tuileries,  and  sang  in 


"  Romoo  and  Juliet."  At  the  admirable  scene 
in  the  third  act^  the  Emperor  Napoleon  wp- 
plauded  vodferonsly,  and  Talms,  the  great  tra- 
gedian, who  was  among  the  audience,  wept  with 
emotion.  After  the  performance  was  ended,  the 
emperor  conferred  the  decoration  of  a  high  order 
ou  Crescentini,  and  sent  Grassini  a  scrap  ot'papcr, 
on  which  was  written,  "  Good  for  twenty  thx>u- 
Bsnd  livrcB  —  Napoleon." 

"  Twenty  thousand  francs  ! "  said  one  of  her 
friends  —  "  the  sum  is  a  large  one." 

"  It  will  serve  as  a  dowry  for  one  of  my  little 
nieces,"  replied  Grassini  quietly. 

Indeed,  few  persons  were  ever  more  generous, 
tender,  and  considerate  towards  their  family  than 
this  great  singer.  Many  years  afterwards,  when 
the  empire  had  crumbled  mto  dust,  carrying  with 
it,  in  its  fall,  among  other  things,  the  rich  pen- 
non of  Signora  Qraanni,  she  happened  to  be  at 
Bologna.  There  another  of  her  nieces  was  for 
th'«  first  time  presented  to  her,  with  a  request 
that  she  would  do  something  for  her  youni*  rela- 
tive. The  little  girl  was  extremely  pretty,  but 
not,  Yaa  friends  thought,  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  her 
voice  was  a  feeble  contralto.  Her  aunt  ai^kod  her 
to  sing;  and  when  the  timid  voice  had  sounded 
a  few  notes,  <•  Dear  child,"  said  Grassini,  em- 
hracingher,  "you  will  not  want  me  to  assist 
you.  Those  who  called  your  voice  a  contralto 
were  ignorant  of  music.  You  hare  one  of  the 
finest  sopranos  in  the  world,  and  will  jEor  excel 
me  as  a  singer.  Take  courage  and  work  hard, 
my  love ;  your  throat  will  ^ve  you  a  shower  ot 
gold."  The  ^oung  girl  did  not  disappoint  her 
aunt's  prediction.  She  still  lives,  and  her  name 
is  Giulia  GrisL  Grassini  was  tiie  first  female 
singer  who  appeared  in  the  Italian  theatre  with 
a  contralto  voice ;  previously  the  part  was  sus- 
tained by  men.  Hot  tones,  purely  Unninine,  were 
received  with  distrost;  ana  some  time  elapsed 
before  listenras  could  become  reconciled  to  a 
voice  deemed  much  too  low  for  a  woman.  Such, 
however,  was  the  rich  and  mellow  equality  of  her 
new  tones,  extending  only  from  A  in  the  bass  to 
C  in  the  treble,  that  a  new  source  of  ddight  in 
the  vocal  art  seemed  to  hove  been  opened.  She 
was  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  her  actii^  in- 
imitable, while  her  pathos  and  fiecUng  were  the 
more  evident  when  contrasted  with  the  cold  and 
fluty  tones  of  BUlington.  From  Grassini  we  may 
dote  the  dtutto  for  female  voices,  which  has  proved 
so  great  an  improvement  to  tiie  opera,  and  af- 
forded RoBsim  the  opportunity  of  diwayiug  such 
exquiwte  and  incomparable  taste.  Grassini  was 
at  Florence  in  1823,  and  she  died  at  Milan  in 
1850. 

GRATIAS  AGIMUS.  (L.)  Part  of  the  Glo- 
ria. 

ORAUN,  CARL  HEENRICH,  chapel-master 
to  Frederic  the  Great,  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at 

AVahrcnbrflck,  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1701,  and 
educated  in  the  school  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Dres- 
den. Ho  was  liiBt  engaged  by  the  king,  when 
Prince  of  Pnisaia,  in  the.  year  1736,  as  a  singer 
and  composer,  and  was  aitcrwards  sent  ibr  his 
improvonent  into  Italy.  Then  ho  remainod 
about  two  years,  during  whidi  time  the  king  con- 
structed one  of  the  moHt  complete  and  most  mag- 
nificent theatres  in  Europe,  to  which  Graun  was 
the  composer  during  the  remainder  of  his  Ufo. 
At  the  onset  of  his  musical  careOT,  Graun  de- 
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voted  his  talents  chiefly  to  tho  serrice  of  the 
church.  He,  however,  afterwards  composed  a 
great  numbGr  of  operas,  a  few  of  which  are  in 
tho  German,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  iu  the 
Italian  language.  Of  tbo  latter,  he  composed  as 
many  as  Bcvonteon,  between  the  years  1742  and 
1756.  Ho  wrote  abo  the  OTerturo  and  recitatives 
to  the  pastoral  opera  of  "  (iakUeot"  of  which  the 
Idng  himself  set  part  of  the  songs.  His  other 
compositions  consijit  of  sevimd  seta  of  harpsichord 
concertos,  for  tho  Princess  Amelia  of  Prussia. 
ThOfic  arc  graceful  and  pleasing  in  melody,  artful 
in  the  disposidon  of  the  parts,  excelleiit  in  har- 
mony, and  yet  easj  of  execution.  His  sacred 
music  consists  of  a  "  7>  Deum^"  masses,  and 
spiritual  cantatas  or  oratorios,  ahnost  inuumer- 
able  \  among  which  is  a  very  celebrated  one,  en- 
titled "  Der  Tod  Jeau"  Part  of  his  oratorio, 
"  The  Death  of  Jcaus,"  and  some  other  compo- 
sitiona  of  tiraun's,  are  in  Latrobo's  selections, 
who  has  ako  puUiahed  an  edition  of  his  "  Te 
Deum."  Spedmons  of  his  worka  are  also  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Ciotch's  "  Specimens."  Graun,  who 
was  as  much  revered  in  Pmssia  as  Handel  was  in 
England,  died  at  Berlin,  universally  lamented,  in 
the  year  1759. 

GRAUN,  JOHAXX  GOITLIEB.  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  an  excellent  performer  on  tho 
TiolLs,  and  a  respectable  composer  of  tho  old 
school.  He  was  concert-master  to  the  Ein^  of 
Prussia,  and  there  aro  extant  of  his  writugs 
seroral  orortiues,  symphomes,  concertoe,  a  "  Satva 
Stffina,"  and  some  manee. 

GRAUPNER,  CHRISTOFB;  chapd-mastor 
to  tho  court  of  Hesso-Darmstadt,  and  a  cele- 
brated composer  of  harpsichord  music,  was  bom 
about  the  year  1683.  lie  also  composed  several 
opeme  for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  between  the 
.years  1707  and  1710.   He  died  in  1760. 

GRAVE  is  appUed  to  a  sound  which  is  of  a 
low  or  deep  tone.  The  thicker  the  cord  or  string, 
the  more  grave  is  tho  note  or  tono  \  and  the 
smaller,'  the  more  acute.  Grace,  in  Italian  music, 
denotes  a  very  grave  and  alow  motion,  somewhat 
laBtcr.than  adagio,  and  slower  than  laryo. 

GRAVERAXD,  N.,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1770. 
At  tho  age  of  nine  years,  he  received  ini<truction 
on  tho  violin  from  Clucru,  a  pupil  of  Capron,  and 
afterwords  perfected  himself  under  Baillot.  Gra- 
vcrand  was  during  several  years  a  violinist,  and 
then  ehef-ft orchestre  o£  the  theatre  at  Caen.  He 
published  much  music  for  his  instrument. 

GRAVITY.  Gravity  is  that  modification  of 
any  sound  by  which  it  becomes  deep,  or  low,  in 
respect  of  somo  other  sound.  The  gravity  of 
sounds  depends  on  the  thickness  and  distention 
of  tho  ciiords,  or  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
pipes,  and  in  general  on  the  mass,  extent,  and 
tension  of  the  sonorous  bodies.  The  larger  and 
more  lax  arc  tho  bodies,  the  slower  will  be  the 
vibrations,  and  tho  graver  the  sounds. 

GRAVirS,  JOIIAXN  mER0NY5irS,  was 
bom  of  a  noble  family,  at  Sulzbach,  in  1648.  In 
IGl'i,  he  went  to  Lcyden  for  instruction  in  tho 
law,  and  there  studied  also  instrumental  and  vo- 
cal music,  in  both  of  which  ho  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  1677,  ho  went  to  Bre- 
men as  singer  and  under  master  to  the  gymna- 


sian  academy  of  that  town.  He  remained  there 
thirty  years,  until  he  obtained  the  same  situation 
at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1729,  aged  nghty. 
QraviuB  played  on  most  instmments,  and  com- 
posed with  facility.  King  Frederic  offered  him 
the  situation  of  chapel-master,  which  he  refused 
The  following  are  among  his  works :  "  Deuriptlon 
de  la  TrompeUe  marine,"  Br£me,  1681 ;  "  Chamon* 
Spiritiutliea  &  detix  I>emt3,  oi»c  B.  C."  Brfrmo, 
1883,  in  octavo;  *'£«f<ww  de  Chant,  en  Dinlogue," 
Br£me,  1702,  in  octavo ;  *'  Rudimenta  Umux  prae- 
tiem,"  Brtime,  1G85,  in  octavo. 

GRAZIAM.  An  excellent  Italian  violoncellist. 
He  published  at  Berlin,  in  1780,  six  solos  for  the 
violoncello.  Op.  1 ;  and  afterwards,  at  Paris,  six 
solos  for  the  violoncello.  Op.  2.    He  died  iu 

1787. 

GRAZIANI,  BONIFACIO,  of  Marino,  near 
Rome,  and  chapel-master  to  the  Jesuits'  church 
in  that  city,  published,  between  the  years  1652 
and  1672,  much  church  and  other  music. 

GRAZIOSO,  or  GRAZIOSAMENTE,  or  COX 
GRAZIA.  (I.)  A  term  implying  that  the 
movemimt  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  smooth,  flowing,  and  graceful 
style. 

GREAT  OCTAVE.  Tho  lowest  series  of 
seven  notes,  which  includes  both  the  divisions 
of  the  short  keys  in  the  key  board,  beginning 
with  the  twoi  is  called  by  the  Germans  the  great 
octave,  being  expressed  by  eroital  letters.  On 
some  old  instruments,  particularly  o^ns,  the 
lowest  note  on  the  left  hand  is  the  great  C^ 
but,  in  general,  pianos,  &&,  extend  down  to  FF. 
In  our  old  scales,  the  letters  below  the  bass  A 
were  made  doubly  and  those  above  the  treble 
staff  termed  MoA;  but  the  septenaries  were  then 
reckoned  from  A,  not  from  C. 

GREATER  SCALE.  That'  in  Which  the 
thirds  are  greater,  aft  a  scale  composed  of  major 
thirds.    Same  as  Mtyor  iSmfe. 

GREATOREX,  THOMAS.  A  native  of  Der- 
byshire. He  went  to  London  in  the  year  1772, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cooke,  organist  and 
master  of  the  hoys  of  'Westminster  Abbey,  under 
whose  excellent  tuition  the  following  eminmt 
professors  (as  well  as  many  others)  were  educat- 
ed, namely,  Sir  William  Parsons,  Cro«dill,  Kny- 
vett,  Bartleman,  M.  Rock,  Spofforth,  &c.,  &c.  In 
the  years  1774-6,  Greatorex  attended  the  orato- 
rios which  Lord  Sandwich  gave,  during  Christr 
mas,  at  Hinchingbrook,  and  there  he  derived  the 
greatest  advantage,  not  only  from  hearing  Han- 
del's music  executed  with  a  prcciiuou  and  etfect 
till  then  unknown,  but  also  from  the  acqnaint- 
ancc  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Bates,  who  conducted 
those  performances,  lite  opportunity  Greato- 
rex thus  enjoyed  of  an  intimate  undemtanding 
of  Mr.  Bates's  theory  and  practice  could  not  iitu 
to  be  beneficial,  to  the  highest  possible  decree,  in 
turning  the  taate,  and  directing  tho  inquiries  and 
intelligence,  of  the  young  musician.  Greatorex 
has  given  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  fricud.'diip 
of  ^Ir.  Bates  was  not  extended  to  him  in  vain. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  Ancient  Ccnccrt,  in 
1776,  Greatorex  assisted  in  tho  chonues,  and 
continued  a  performer  there,  till  he  was  advised 
to  try  a  noruiem  air  for  tho  zeCstablishmait  of 
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his  healtli;  and  he  accepted  the  Httuation  of 
organut  of  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle,  in  1780. 
Here,  though  the  cmolumenta  were  small,  he 
pasaod  wme  of  the  happiest  <l»ys  of  hia  life.  lie 
spott  two  evenings  of  each  week  in  a  select  ho- 
cietT,  in  wluch  wore  included  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop 
of  iitomocQt  (then  Dean  of  Carlisle,)  Dr.  Charles 
Law,  Bishop  of  El^hin,  and  Archdeacon  Paley. 
The  continual  admisaion  of  (ireatorcx  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  conveTsationa  of  such  men  is  a  powcr- 
lul  testimony  of  his  rank  in  intellect.  In  1781, 
Oreatorex  resigned  his  utuation  at  Carlisle,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  vocal  music,  and 
recdved  instructions  In  singing  from  Signet 
Sontarelli,  (the  most  celebrated  singing  master 
of  his  time,)  at  Itomc,  for  the  space  of  two  years. 
He  also  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Naples, 
Florence,  and  Venice  ;  and  visited,  on  his  return, 
Bologna,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Padua,  Verona,  Viccnza, 
Mantua,  Panoa,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  entering 
Switserland  by  Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  passing 
down  the  Rhone  to  Cologne;  from  whence  he 
returned  to  England,  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1788.  He 
now  established  himself  in  London,  and  voy 
soon  had  hia  time  fully  occupied  as  a  teacher  of 
singing.  In  the  year  1793,  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Bates,  as  conductor  of  the  Ancient  Concert, 
the  noble  directors  did  Greatorex  the  honor, 
without  any  appUcation  on  his  part,  to  appoint 
him  to  that  distinguished  situation,  which  he 
held  for  twenty-seven  yean.  In  1801,  Greato- 
rex, in  conjunction  with  Harrison,  W.  Knyvett, 
and  Battleman,  revived  the  Vocal  Concert,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  situation  of  his  re- 
spected master,  Dr.  Cook^  as  organist  and  mas- 
ter of  the  boys  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was, 
perhaps,  amongst  the  most  grateful  compliments 
he  could  receive.  The  publications  of  Greatorex 
are,  a  compilation  of  "  Psalm  Tunes,"  harmo- 
nized by  hbneolf,  and  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  the  king.  His  labors  have  been  chiefly  con- 
&ied  to  wa  arranging  manjr  musical  composi- 
tions for  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the 
Vocal  Concerts,  by  adding  complete  orchestral, 
Tocal,  and  instrumental  parts,  to  what,  perhaps, 
was  only  a  duet  or  air.  Of  this  sort  are,  "  Sing 
unto  Ood,"  Dr.  Croft ;  *'  This  is  the  day,"  Dr. 
Croft;  "We  will  rejoice,"  Dr.  Croft;  "Great 
is  Jehovah,"  Maroello;  "Haric,  my  Daridoar," 
PnrceU ;  and  a  great  number  of  banmmized 
glees.  He  also  put  wind  instruments  to  the 
musette  in  Ilandel's  sixth  grand  concerto,  ar- 
ranged the  minuet  to  G luck's  overture  in 
"  Iphiginie,"  and  adapted  the  favorite  move- 
ment in  Handel's  lessons  for  a  full  band. 

GlUiAT  SIXTH.  The  appeUntion  given  to 
the  chord  of  the  tifth  and  sixth,  when  the  fifth 
is  perfect  and  the  uxth  major. 

GREBER,  GIACOMO.  A  German  muMcian, 
who  went  to  London,  in  1703,  with  ^Iai^;arita  do 
r£piuc,  afterwards  Mrs.  Pepusch.  In  170o  Gre- 
ber  composed  at  the  New  Iliaymarket  Theatre  on 
Italian  pastoral,  called  "The  Ixjves  of  Ergasto-" 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  drunatio  music  in 
the  Opera  House. 

QBECO,  OAETAXO,  bom  at  Kaples  in  tho 
early  port  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  director 
of  ibo  conservatory  of  /  Foecri  Hi  Gituu  C'hritto. 
It  is  not  known  wnoChor  he  devoted  himsdf  ex- 


clusively to  tuition,  88  none  of  his  compositions 
have  lived;  but  his  reputation,  as  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, has  survived  him,  and  if  he  has  not  been 
immortalized  by  his  works,  he  has  by  his  pupils. 
He  wa.s  Pctgolesi's  first  mostrar,  and  is  said  to 
have  bestowed  paxtioular  care  on  his  illustrious 
disciple,  and  to  lutvo  foreseen  his  talents  and 
gimius. 

GREEK  SCALE.  Tlis,  in  the  time  of  Aris- 
toxcuu!!,  consisted  of  two  octaves ;  and  the  whole 
svHtem  was  composed  of  a  different  series  of  four 
sounds,  with  one  note  added  to  tho  bottom  of 
the  scale  to  complete  the  double  octave ;  all 
these  sounds  had  different  denomuiatioiis,  liko 
our  gamut.  The  Greeks  used  all  the  four  and 
twenty  letters  of  tho  alphabet  for  musical  charac- 
ters, or  symbols  of  sound.  Tho  Graek  and 
Chineso  scales  of  music  have  a  very  evident  re- 
semblance to  the  Scottish ;  the  old  national  aire 
of  Greece  and  those  of  Scotland  have  so  strong 
a  simiUtude,  that  one  would  imagine  them  to 
have  been  composed  at  tho  same  time  by  the 
same  geniuH,  and  in  those  ages  when  harmony 
and  nature  went  hand  in  hand. 

GREENE,  DR.  MAURICE,  bom  at  London, 
in  1696,  was  the  son  of  the  Uev.  Thomas  Greene, 
sergeant  at  law.  Ho  was  brought  up  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's,  and  when  his  voice  broke, 
was  bound  apprentice  to  Brind,  the  organist  of 
that  cathedral.  He  was  early  noticed  as  an 
elegant  organ  player  and  composer  for  the 
church,  and  obtMued  the  place  of  organist  of  St. 
Dunstan  m  the  west,  before  he  was  twen^  years 
of  age.  In  17l7,  on  the  death  of  Daniel  Purcell, 
he  was  likewise  elected  organist  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom ;  but  the  next  year,  his  master,  Brind, 
dying,  Greene  was  appointed  his  successor,  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's ;  upon  which 
event  he  quitted  both  the  places  he  had  previously 
obtained.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Crofts,  in  1726, 
he  was  appointed  organiat  and  composer  to  tb» 
ChapoIRoyal,  and  on  the  death  of  Ec^es,  in  1735, 
master  of  his  majesty's  baud.  In  1730  he  ob- 
tained tho  d^^roe  of  doctor  in  music,  at  Cam- 
bndgo,  and  was  appointed  public  music  [»rofess- 
or  in  the  same  university,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
Tudway.  Greene  was  an  intelligent  man,  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  tho  (^era,  and  an  acute  observer 
of  the  improvements  in  composition  and  pcr- 
fonuance,  which  IDmdel,  and  the  Italian  singers 
employed  in  his  musical  dramas,  had  introduced. 
His  melody,  therefore,  was  more  elegant,  and 
his  harmony  more  pure,  than  that  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, though  less  nervous  and  originBL  — 
Greene  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  (ho  ago  and 
ntnghborhood  of  a  musical  giant,  with  whom  ho 
was  utterly  unable  to  contend,  but  by  cabal  and 
alliance  with  his  enemies.  Handel  vifs  but  too 
prone  to  treat  inferior  artists  with  contempt; 
what  provocation  he  had  received  ftom  Greene, 
afto:  weir  first  acquaintance,  when  he  had  a  due 
sense  of  his  great  powers,  I  know  not,  (says  Dr. 
Bumey ;)  but  for  many  years  of  his  life,  Han- 
del never  spoke  of  him  without  some  injurious 
epithet.  Greene's  figure  was  below  the  common 
size,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  very  much 
deformed ;  yet  his  address  and  exterior  manners 
were  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  mild,  attentive, 
and  well  bred.  History  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  infixmitios  of  artists;  who,  bcmg  men,  in 
spite  of  uncommon  ^ifts  and  inspirations,  are 
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flubject  to  human  frailties,  -which  enthuaioam, 
piaise,  and  the  love  of  iame,  more  frequently 
augment  than  diminish.  AVe  shall  not  omit  to 
notice,  thai  Oxoene,  in  coqjunction  with  Festing, 


after  the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  that  the 
people  might  not  languish  and  pine  away  with  a 
tedious  sorrow ;  and  from  that  period  it  has  been 
retained  at  IClan,  and  imitated  by  almost  all  the 


hoa  the  inedit  of  being  the-firat  institutor  of  the  '  other  conurbations  of  the  world."  Tradition 
charitable  fund  for  the  support  of  decayed  musi-  i  aaya  that  it  waa  upon  occasion  of  St.  Ambroee 


cianH.    See  FBarmo. 

Greene,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  began 
to  collect  the  serrices  and  anthems  of  the  old 
English  church  composers,  from  the  single  parts 
used  in  the  several  cathedrals  of  the  fcmgdnm, 
in  (Hrdcr  to  correct  and  poblish  them  in  score  —  a 
plan  which  he  did  not  lire  to  aooompUsh  ;  but, 
bequeathing  his  papers  to  Dr.  Boyce,  it  was 
afterwards  executed  in  a  splendid  and 

ample  manner.  Greene  died  in  17fi5,  and  was 
succeeded,  as  composer  to  tho  Chapel  Royal,  and 
master  of  his  majesty's  band,  by  his  worthy 
pupil,  Dr.  William  Boyce. 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC.  Sacred  compositious 
introduced  into  the  Catholic  service  by  Pope 
Gregory. 

GREGORY,  ST.,  called  GREGORY  THE 
GREAT,  a  Roman  pontifl^  waa  bom  at  Rome, 
of  an  illustrious  fimiily,  about  the  ^ear  650, 
His  rank  and  talents  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Justin,  who  appointed 
him  prefect  of  that  city.  Being  of  a  religious 
turn  of  mind,  and  finding  that  tiie  duties  of  his 
offi^  attached  him  too  much  to  the  world,  he 
reUred  to  a  monastery ;  but  he  was  soon  sum- 
moned from  his  retirement  by  Pope  Pela^ua 
IL,  who.  appointed  him  one  of  his  deacons,  and 
sent  him  to  Constantinople  in  the  capoci^  of 
nuncio.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Felagius  as  his  secretary,  but  at  length 
obtained  leave  to  retire  to  his  convent.  Here  he 
hoped  to  devote  his  days  to  study  and  contem- 
plation ;  but  a  plague,  that  raged  with  violence 
in  the  capital,  drew  him  from  his  seclusion.  He 
came  forth  from  his  retreat,  and  instituted 
litanies,  which  were  sung  in  procession  about 
the  streets  of  the  city.  On  its  arrival  at  the 
great  church,  it  is  said  that  the  contagion  ceased. 
Uf  this  distemper  Peli^us  died,  and  Gregory 
was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  this  hif^h  dignity. 
Though  of  an  infirm  and  weakly  constitution,  he 
possessed  a  vigorous  mind,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  station  with  equanimity  and  firm- 
ness. One  of  the  greatest  events  which,  by  his 
prudence  and  judicious  management,  he  effected, 
during  his  pontificate,  was  tho  conversion  of  the 
English  nation  to  Christianity.  But  what  par- 
tic^rly  entitles  Gregory  to  notico  in  thia  work, 
is  his  having  effected  a  reformation  in  the  music 
of  the  church.  About  two  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  tho  poriod  in  which  Gregory  lived, 
St.  Ambrose,  who  was  then  Uiehop  of  Milan, 
hcoirao  one  of  the  patrons  of  chiirch  music,  and 
instituted,  in  his  church  at  Milan,  a  peculiar 
method  of  unging,  which  recoivod  the  name  of 
cantiu  Ambrotianta,  or  Ambroaian  chant.  St. 
Augustine,  tho  disciple  of  St.  Ambrose,  speaks 
of  the  great  delight  ne  rccaved  in  hearing  the 
psalms  and  hymns  suag  there.    "  As  the  voices," 


recdving  St  Augustine  into  the  church,  on  his 
conversion,  that  the  Bishop  of  Milan  composed 
the  celebrated  "  TeDettm,"  which  has  since  ex- 
ercised the  talents  of  the  moat  celebrated  com- 
posers. The  chant  thiu  established  by  St.  Am- 
brose continued  in  use,  with  few  alterations,  till 
the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  object  in 
reforming  it  seems  to  havo  been  twofold ;  no  en- 
larged the  former  plan,  by  introducing  four  new 
modes  or  tones  into  the  "  canto  fermo,"  and 
banished  from  the  church  the  "  canto  J^urato," 
as  being  too  light,  and  destitute  of  tiiat  gravity 
and  simplicity  suited  to  the  solemn  offices  of  tiM 
church.  John  Biaconus,  the  author  of  Gregory's 
Life,  informs  us  that  he  established  a  unging 
school  at  Rome,  and  that  it  subsisted  three  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
601.  He  assures  us  that  the  original  "  AtUi' 
/lAoMoritwi,"  or  Tolnme  of  anthems  of  tiiia  pope, 
was  BtUl  existing,  as  well  as  the  whip  with  which 
he  used  to  threaten  the  restive  scholais,  and  also 
the  bed  on  which  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to 
recline,  when,  in  tho  latter  part  of  his  life,  his 
zeal  still  led  him  to  visit  his  favorite  school,  and 
hear  the  scholars  practise.  This  pontiff  is  like- 
wise said,  by  ecdedastical  writeta,  to  have  been 
the  first  who  separated  the  chanters  from  the 
regular  clergy ;  for  it  waa  his  observation,  that 
singers  were  more  admired  for  their  fine  roicea 
thsu  for  their  precepts  or  thdr  piety.  At 
present  this  kind  of  singing  has  become  venera- 
ble from  its  antiquity,  and  from  the  uso  to 
which  it  is  appropriated;  for  though  tho  more 
rich  and  varied  strains  of  a  Haydn  and  a  Mozart 
have  been  adopted  in  the  general  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  ohurdi,  yet,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, the  Gregorian  cliant  is  exclaiuvely  used, 
and  heard  in  ^  its  ancient  glory,  especially 
during  the  penitential  season  of  Lent,  and  in  the 
holy  week.  It  is  true  that  its  simplicity,  and 
its  total  dissimilitude  to  secular  music,  produde 
all  levity  in  tho  composition,  and  all  lioentious- 
ness  in  the  execution,  and  that  to  ears  lon^ 
habituated  to  artificial  and  refined  music,  its 
simple  tones  may  have  little  charm;  yet  tho 
amateur  will  delight  to  trace  in  thoHo  inartificial 
movements  some  of  the  melodies  of  the  olden 
time,  end,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
add,  of  tho  days  of  Athenian  glory. 

GREGORY,  WILLIAM,  a  gentieman  of  tho 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  rdgu  of  Charles  II.,  was  a 
composer  of  several  anthems.  The  best  are, 
"  Out  of  the  deep  have  I  called,"  and  "  O  Lord, 
thou  host  cast  us  out" 

GREINER,  JOHANN  M.,  a  good  violinist, 
was  bom  at  Constance  in  1724.  He  filled  the 
office  of  chapel-mastcr  to  several  German  courts, 
up  to  tho  year  1784. 

GREINER,   JOHANN   THEODOR,  pub- 


says  he,  «  flowed  into  my  ears,  truth  waa  in-  i  lishod  in  1774,  at  Amsterdam,  two  works,  c^ 
stillod  into  mv  heart,  and  tho  afEectious  of  piety  .  prising  symphonies,  each  oontaiuing  atx  difitemt 
overflowed  in'tcazs  of  joy.   The  church  of  Mi-  and  six  dueta. 


Ian,"  he  continues,  "had  not  long  before  begun 
to  practise  this  method.  It  was  here  first  or- 
dered that  hymns  and  paolms  should  bo  stmg 


GREN^,  a  French  dramatic  composer,  pro- 
duced, in  1737,  the  opera  •*  Le  Tritm^hade  tllor- 
mmie,"  and  in  1769*  "Af^iath  Bergm  dAdmAta.'* 
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QREXET,  CLAUDE  DE,  bom  at  Ch&tean- 
dun,  in  Beauce,  in  1771,  *n  officer  in  the 
Frmch  army.  He  was  a  piano-forte  pu^  of 
Kuhn,  and  composed  sereral  concertos  and  sona- 
tas for  lib  instrument,  likewise  some  romances, 
published  at  Paris. 

OREXIER,  a  miulcian  at  Paris,  published 
there,  about  the  Toat  1786,  some  airs  Hn  the  rio- 
lin  and  violoncdlo. 

OREXIER,  OABRIEL.  A  har^  and  com- 
poser for  bis  instrument  at  Paris  muce  the  year 
1792.   He  has  also  published  some  romances. 

GRENSER,  or  ORENZER,  JOHANN 
PRIEDRICH,  professor  of  the  hautboy  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  about  the  year  1783,  was  bom 
at  Dresden.  In  1779  he  published  at  Berlin  six 
trios  fijr  the  Itato,  and  other  instrumental  music. 

GRESXICK,  ANTON,  bom  at  Li^  inl76S, 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Italy,  where  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Sala,  member  of  the  Conser- 
vatory at  Naples.  He  afterwards  visited  London, 
where  he  composed  the  music  for  the  opera  of 
"  Demttritu,"  and  obtained  the  situation  of  cham- 
ber musician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  pub- 
lished much  dramatic  music  at  Paris,  amongst 
whioh  was  the  four  act  opera  of  "  La  Forii  de 
Brama"  a  woi^  that  he  lumself  thought  would 
establish  his  rcFputation,  but  which  is  said  to  hare 
eaosed  his  death,  &om  his  groat  disappointment  at 
its  being  only  received  at  the  theatre  h  correction. 
He  died  soon  after,  at  the  early  ago  of  forty- 
seven. 

GRfeTRY,  ANDRt  ERNEST  MODESTE. 
The  fother  of  Qt&bry  was  a  teacher  of  music  at 
liege,  whrae  Andr6  Gri-try  was  bom,  in  the  year 
1741.  At  an  early  age,  he  became  sensible  to  the 
oharms  of  music,  and  to  this  seustbility,  when  ho 
wu  only  four  years  old,  he  was  near  falling  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  related  of  lum,  that  bein^  left 
alone  in  a  room  where  some  water  was  boUmg  in 
an  iron  pot  over  a  wood  fire,  the  sound  caught 
his  ear,  and  for  some  time  he  amused  himself 
by  dancii^  to  it.  The  curiosity  of  Hxe  child, 
however,  was  at  length  excited  to  uncover  the 
vessel,  and  in  so  doing  he  overset  it.  The 
water  fell  upon  and  dreadfully  scalded  him  from 
head  to  foot  Ftom  the  great  caxe  and  attendon 
that  were  paid  to  him  by  his  parents,  he  at  length 
recovered  in  every  respect  from  this  accident,  ex- 
cept having  a  weakness  of  sight,  which  continued 
ever  afterwards,  AVhen  ho  was  six  years  old,  his 
fiither  placed  him  in  the  choir  of  tho  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Denis,  and  unfortunately,  but 
neccsAarily,  under  the  tuition  of  a  master  who 
was  bmtal  and  inhuman  to  all  his  pupils.  Young 
Orctry  had  his  full  shore  of  ill  treatment ;  yet 
such  was  his  attachment  to  this  man  that  he 
could  never  prevail  upon  himself  to  disclose  it  to 
his  &ther;  fearing  that,  by  his  influence,  the 
chapter  might  be  induced  to  take  some  steps  that 
would  be  injurious  to  him.  What  little  the  youth 
acquired,  during  this  time,  ■■  was  not,"  as  he  said, 

so  much  from  the  lessons,  as  in  spite  of  the  les- 
sona,  of  his  master."  An  accident,  however, 
which  for  some  time  put  a  stop  to  his  studies,  de- 
serves here  to  be  related.  It  was  usual,  at  Liege, 
to  tell  children  that  God  would  grant  them  what- 
ever they  asked  of  him  at  Uuur  first  communion. 
Yonng  Q?6try  had  long  proposed  to  pray  on  this 


occasion,  that  he  might  immecUat^y  die  if  he 
were  not  destined  to  be  an  honest  man,  and  a  man 
of  eminence  in  his  profesuon."  On  that  very 
day,  having  gone  to  the  top  of  the  tower  to  see 
the  men  stnke  the  wooden  bells,  which  are  always 
used  during  the  passion  week,  a  beam  of  con- 
siderable weight  fell  on  his  head,  and  laid  him 
senseless  on  ^e  fioor.  A  penion  who  was  pres- 
ent ran  for  the  extreme  unction,  but,  on  his  re- 
turn, found  the  youth  upon  his  legs.  On  being 
shown  the  heavy  log  that  had  fallen  upon  him, 
"  Well,  well,"  be  exclaimed,  "  since  I  am  not 
killed,  I  am  now  sure  that  I  shall  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  musician."  He  did  not,  at  first, 
appear  to  have  sustained  any  serious  injury,  but 
his  month  was  fall  of  blood,  and  the  next  day  a 
depression  of  the  cranium  was  discovered;  on 
which,  however,  no  operation  was  over  attempted. 
From  this  time,  but  whether  owin^  to  the  acci- 
dent or  not  is  not  known,  hia  disposition  was  con- 
siderably altered.  His  former  gayety  gave  way, 
in  a  ^freat  measure,  to  melancholy,  and  never 
after  visited  him,  except  at  int^rrols.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  choir,  he  acquitted  himself  by  no 
means  to  the  satisfoction  of  his  father,  who,  for  a 
time,  withdrew  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  re- 
ceiving further  instruction.  He  was  now  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  master  as  mild  as  the  other 
had  been  severe.  When  his  father  replaced  him 
in  the  choir,  his  improvement  both  in  singing  and 
playing  was  found  to  have  been  very  great  The 
first  time  he  sang  in  the  choir,  the  orchestra,  de^ 
lighted  with  his  voice,  and  fearing  to  lose  the 
sound  of  it,  was  reduced  to  the  piamtsimo ,-  the 
children  of  the  choir  drew  back  from  respect; 
almost  all  the  canons  left  their  seats,  and  were 
deaf  to  the  bell  that  announced  the  elevMion  of 
the  host  All  the  chapters,  all  the  city,  all  the 
actors  of  tho  Italian  theatre,  applauded  him,  and 
the  savage  master  himself  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  become  a  musician 
of  great  eminence.  Some  little  time  afterwards, 
his  voice  b^an  to  break.  It  would  then  have 
been  prudent  to  have  forbidden  his  sin^ng  ;  but 
this  not  b^ng  done,  a  spitting  of  blood  came  on, 
to  which,  on  any  exertion,  he  was  afterwards 
subject.  Not  long  subsequently  to  this,  he  was 
placed  under  tho  care  of  Morcau  ;  but  such  was 
the  exuberance  of  his  genius,  that  he  had  previ- 
ously attempted  several  of  the  most  complicated 
idnm  of  music.  He  boa  himself  stated,  Uiat  one 
of  the  first  thin^  he  did  was  to  carry  his  master 
a  mass,  which  he  had  just  completed.  "  Stay, 
stay,"  said  Morcau ;  *'  you  proceed  too  fast  j "  at 
the'  same  time,  returning  to  the  young  composer 
his  score  without  looking  at  it,  he  wrote  down  on 
a  slip  of  paper  five  or  six  somibrevos.  "  Write," 
says  he,  "  a  treble  to  this  bass,  and  show  it  me 
to-morrow,  but  attempt  no  more  masses."  Gr6- 
tiT  withdrew,  a  little  humbled,  saying  to  himself, 
"  My  father  was  right  in  thinking  my  late  master 
too  indulgent"  He  carried  Moreau  the  bass  the 
next  day,  ornamented  with  three  or  four  trebles. 
*'  You  still  proceed  too  faet,"  he  exclaimed ;  ><  I 
only  asked  for  note  against  note  to  this  bass." 
Gr6try  could  not  restrain  his  musical  impetuos- 
ity. <'  Sir,"  said  hc^  "  I  had  a  thousand  musical 
uieas  in  my  head,  and  was  eager  Jo  make  use  of 
them."  "  Dominm  vobUcum,  in' contrary  motion," 
said  his  msster ;  "  that  is  the  way  the  parts  should 
move."  Grdtry  then  quitted  him,  saying  to  him- 
self,   I  have  learned  nothing  by  these  two  les- 
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sons ;  but  let  ua  go  on  geiitly."  Yet  he  could  not 
help  scribbling.  He  next  composed  six  sympho- 
nies, which  vera  succosSfully  executed  in  Uko  city. 
Haslcr,  tho  canon,  bogged  him  to  lot  him  carry 
them  to  the  concert,  encouraged  him  greatly,  ad- 
vised him  to  go  to  Itomo  in  order  to  puiauc  hia 
atudiesiond  olTered  him  hia  purse.  Hia  master  in 
composition  thought  thia  little  success  would  be 
mischicToufl  to  Gretry,  and  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing that  regular  course  m  study  so  nocesaary 
to  his  becoming  a  sound  contrapuntist  He  iiover 
even  mentioned  his  symphonies.  Gnitry  walked 
to  Home,  in  tho  early  part  of  1759,  Imng  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Here,  in  order  that 
his  genius  might  be  as  much  unfettered  as  poeai- 
ble^  he  studied  under  soreral  masters,  and  almost 
every  day  yisitod  tho  churcheB,  in  order  to  hear 
the  music  of  Casali  and  Lustrini ;  but  particu- 
larly that  of  the  forma,  with  which  ne  was 
greatly  delighted.  Tho  ardor  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  was  so  great,  that  it  sutTercd  ^im 
to  pay  but  little  attention  to  his  health,  which, 
oonsequ^tly,  became  so  much  impaired,  that  he 
was  oUiged,  for  a  time,  to  leave  Rome,  aiid  retire 
into  the  country.  One  day,  on  Mount  ildiui, 
he  met  a  hermit,  who  gave  faim  an  invitation  to 
his  retreat,  which  he  accepted,  and  became  his 
inmate  and  companion  for  three  months.  He 
then  returned  to  Ilome,  and,  young  as  he  was, 
distinguisbed  himself  by  the  tKHoapoaititm  of  an 
itOertMaaOt  entitled  "  Ls  VatdemiatrioB."  His 
success  was  so  decisive,  that  he  was  very  near 
suffering  fatally  from  the  jealdusy  of  a  rival  in 
his  prot'e^ion.  Admired  and  courted  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Italy,  Gr6try  here  continued  his  labors  and 
his  studies  with  assiduity  and  perseverance,  till 
M.  M^lon,  a  gentleman  in  the  suite  of  the  fionch 
ambassador,  incited  in  him  a  denre  to  visit  Paris. 
In  his  way  to  this  city,  in  1767,  he  stopped  at 
Geneva,  and  composed  there  his  first  f'rench 
opera  of  "  habelie  et  Grrirude,"  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  he  was  called  for  after  the  perform- 
ance. It  was  some  time  before  Gr6try  could 
obtain  in  Paris  a  piece  to  compose;  and  ho  was 
first  introduced  to  public  notice  there  in  1728,  by 
writing  the  music  to  Marmontel's  opera  of  "  Ia 
Huron,"  This  was  received  with  the  most  flat- 
tering applause.  The  opera  of  "  Luciie"  fol- 
lowed, which  was  even  more  successful  than  the 
former.  His  &me  was  now  established  in  France, 
and  he  produced  neariy  sixt^  comic  operas  for 
the  great  Opera  House  in  Pans.  Of  these,  Ze- 
mireet  Aair,"  and  "  Richard  Camr  de  Lion,"  have 
be^  translated,  and  succesafiiUy  brought  on  the 
English  stage.  The  taatc  of  the  PariiiianB  tended 
greatly  to  corrupt  that  of  Gretry,  but  ho  has  done 
much  towards  improving  theirs.  They  have  met 
about  half  way,  and  perhaps  the  genius  of  the 
Prcnch  language,  the  stylo  of  singing,  and  the 
national  prejudices,  even  if  he  had  dotermined 
to  continue  inflexible,  could  not  have  admitted 
of  a  nearer  approximation  than  wo  find  in  his 
music.  Sacchini  has  been  known  to  say  of  Gre- 
try, that  ho  remembered  him  at  Naples,  where  he 
regarded  him  as  a  ^ung  man  of  great  genius, 
who  wrote  as  much  m  the  style  of  ^lAt  school  as 
even  any  of  the  Italian  masters ;  but  when  he 
heard  his  comic  operas  at  Paris,  many  years  after- 
wards, ho  did  not  find  that  ho  waa  much  im- 
proved by  composing  to  French  words,  and  for 
French  singers.  GtSbcr  died  at  Montmorency  in 
1813. 


GRKTRY,  MLLB.  LUCILE,  second  daugh 
tcr  of  the  preceding,  composed  the  music  of  the 
Italian  comedy  a£  "  Le  iSariage  ^Anbrnto,"  in 
1786.  She  afterwards  produced  the  opera  of 
"Louua  et  Tadnatle,"  performod  in  1787. 

OKEISCH.  Yioloncellist  at  the  chapel  of  tho 
Prince  of  Thnm  and  Taxis,  at  Batisbon.  Ha 
composed  much  mnaic  for  his  instrumenti  which 
is  considered  excellent  in  its  kind.  He  died  in 
1781. 

GBEVILLE.  BcT.  H.  An  English  amateur 
composer  of  glees  and  other  vocal  music.  His 
glee,  Now  the  bright  morning  star,"  is  a  highly 
celebrated  composition  in  that  style.  Hia  com- 
positions appeared  about  tho  year  1787. 

GRIESBACH,  JOHN  HENRY,  eldest  son  of 
a  German  musician  in  the  service  of  George  IXL 
of  England,  was  bom  at  New  Windsor,  in  1798. 
At  the  age  of  eight  his  fiithcr  placed  him  under 
his  uncle,  6.  L.  J.  Griesbach,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  theory  ot  music  and  tho  piano-forte.  He 
performed  before  their  majesties  for  the  first  time 
in  1810,  bong  then  twelve  years  old,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  appointed  pianist  to  her  ma- 
jeetj,  and  had  the  honor  of  pmying  a  solo  piece 
for  the  piano- forte  evenr  night,  at  her  majesty's 
private  concerts.  This  honor  he  enjoyed  till  the 
demise  of  her  ^najesty ;  when,  wishing  to  have 
the  advantage  of  instruction  from  Kawbrennert 
which  he  had  previously  obtained  at  diffnent 
periods,  for  about  a  mouth  each  time,  he  went  to 
London,  and  resided  with  him,  where  he  had 
alflo  tho  great  advantage  of  improving  by  con- 
stantly hearing  the  extraordinary  performance  ot 
that  great  master.  The  following  is  a  list  of  J. 
H.  Gricsbach's  works,  published  up  to  the  thir- 
tieth of  October,  1823  :  "  A  Quartet  for  Piano- 
forte, Violin,  Viola,  and  Violoncello,"  dedicated 
to  &Ir.  Kalkbrenner ;  "  Two  Fantasias  for  the 
Piano-forte ; "  *>  Romance  for  the  Piano-forte ; " 
and  some  duets.  These  works  are  highly  spoken 
of  by  the  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Musical  Be- 
vicnr." 

GRIFFIN,  OEOROE  CHARLES.  An  En(^ 
lish  i»ofoBBor  of  music,  and  composer,  bom  at 
London  in  1770.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Some  of 
the  instrumental  compositions  of  thia  gentleman 
are  of  a  very  superior  order,  especially  "  A  Quar- 
tet for  two  Violins,  Tenor,  and  "^loncello," 
which  was  performed  at  Uie  BritiBh  concerts,  and 
highly  appreciated  there. 

GRILL,  FRANZ.  A  German  composer  of  in- 
strumental music,  published  at  Offenbach  and 
Vienna,  between  the  yeais  1790  and  1796,  in 
which  year  he  died. 

GRILLO,  NICOLO.  An  Italian  composer  of 
vocal  music  about  the  year  1750.  Hi't  c^^ntf^t^u^ 
were  much  admired. 

GRIMAREST,  J.  L.,  a  French  musician,  pub- 
lished, about  the  year  1707,  a  work  entitled 
"  T>ait6  du  lUcUati/."  He  is  believed  to  have 
died  about  the  year  1713. 

GRIMM,  HEINRICH,  singer  at  Magdeburg, 
and  subsequently  at  Brunswick,  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  many 
musical  works,  also  much  aaered  made. 
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GRIMM,  FREDERIC  MELCHIOR,  common- 
ly called  the  "  Daron  Grtmio,"  was  born  at  Rat- 
isbon  in  1723.  Ho  went  to  Paris  is  1717,  be- 
came attached  to  the  literary  and  philOBophical 
coteries  there,  and  an  associate  of  Btnuwau.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  music  and  the  fine  arts 
generally,  and  wrotn  much  about  them.  He  was 
8  Mend  of  Gr^try,  and  aided  Gluck's  dramatic  re- 
form greatly  by  his  Tnitinga ;  hence  the  Fariaians 
hold  his  memory  in  honor.  He  died  at  Gotha  in 
1807. 

ORISI,  JCLLV,  or  GIULnnTA.  Thft  great- 
est Italian  dramatic  conger  since  the  day  of  Mal- 
flnan,  is,  according  to  one  account,  the  oldest  of 
the  two  nieces  of  the  celebrated  Grassini,  (both 
great  mngers,)  and  was  boTn  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1811,  at  Milan.  F6tis,  however,  places  her  birth 
in  1812,  and  that  of  her  sister  (see  below)  in 
1805.  At  all  events,  Jtdia  is  tha  Grisi  ibr  years 
past  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  who  has  become 
ao  idcntifiod  with  Bdhni'a  Xortna,  as  to  be  often 
called  "  the  Diva."  She  commenced  her  mud- 
cal  education  in  h«r  native  city ;  afterwards  her 
▼ocal  studies  were  directed  by  the  composer 
Marliaiii.  After  a  ddbtU  of  no  groat  mark  in  Ita- 
ly, she  arrived  in  Paris  in  1632,  and  appeared  for 
tiie  first  time  on  the  16th  of  October  that  year, 
in  the  rile  of  Semiramide,  (Roasisi's.)  The  reg- 
ular beauty  of  her  features,  the  truth,  flexibility, 
and  compass  of  her  voice  made  her  success  cer- 
tain from  the  first,  although  there  were  marks  of 
inexperience  in  het  singing.  Success  did  not 
blind  her  to  the  necessity  of  further  persevering 
studies ;  her  progress  was  rapid,  and  she  grew  in 
public  fovtw  day  by  day.  Several  operas,  partic- 
ularly Bellini's  "/  Puritani,"  were  written  at 
Paris  for  this  young  cantatrice ;  in  that  she  cre- 
ated an  enthusiastic  partiality  for  the  singing  "  d 
ikmi-voix,"  of  which  she  made  frequent  ufc.  For 
five  years  after  this  she  sang  aUernately  in  Faris 
and  London.  In  1836  she  married,  in  London, 
a  very  wealthy  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Au- 
gUBt  Oiraud  de  Mcley ;  but  in  the  world  of  art 
abe  has  always  retained  the  name  of  Grisi,  and 
refflded  for  years  alternately  in  London  and  on 
her  husband's  estate  between  St.  Cloud  and  Ver- 
sailles. For  dramatic  intensity  and  grandeur  in 
those  parts  which  she  has  m^o  peculiarly  her 
own,  she  is  the  most  celebrated  prima  donna  of 
the  day.  She  is  the  universally  quoted  type  of 
what  tho  lovers  of  Italian  opera  <»I1  pa*»ion  in  a 
muf^er.  St.  Petersburg  and  the  other  European 
capitals  have  a\aa  been  the  scenes  of  her  tri- 
umphs. At  the  date  of  this  article  a  concert 
tour  of  Grisi,  with  the  tenor  Mario*  is  aoou  ex- 
pected in  the  Vnitcd  States. 

GRISI.  JUDITII,  or  GIUDriTA,  sister  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  about  the  year  1S12, 
(some  say  18oi5,)  at  Lilian.  She  entered  the  Con- 
■ervatory  thne  at  an  early  age,  and  received  les- 
sons first  from  Minoja,  and  afterwards  irom 
Banderali.  Her  voice,  a  mezzo  soprano,  hard 
and  inflexible,  required  groat  study  to  produce 
an  equality  that  never  was  quite  satisfactory. 
For  this  ahe  made  op  by  her  energetic  musical 
and  dramatio  fooling.  Her  first  dxbtOM  were  in 
the  concerts  of  the  Milan  Conservatory.  After- 
wards she  san^  in  Vienna,  in  tho  "  Bianca  e  Fa- 
lurro  "  of  Ro'ssmi,  and  was  at  once  classed  among 
the  diatinguisht^  artists.  Returning  to  Italy, 
■he  aang  at  IClaa,  F«rm%  FlcKeDGe^  Genoa*  and 


Venice.  In  this  last  city  Bellini  wrote  for  her 
the  part  of  Romeo  in  "  J  Capttieti."  In  ,1832  (the 
appeared  in  Paris  in  •<  £,a  Straniera "  with  little 
effect ;  bat  her  Romeo,  and  hee  MjJcolm  in  tha 
"Dotaia  del  Logo,"  placed  her  in  a  more  &Tom- 
ble  light.  In  1833  she  returned  to  Italy,  and 
since  then  married  Count  Bami.  She  died  in 
1840,  at  her  husband's  villa  in  Kobecco,  (prov- 
ince of  Lodi,)  leavxi^  a  large  propoir^. 

GROEXEMANN,  ALBERT,  bom  at  Cologne, 
was  organist  and  composer  at  the  great  church  of 
the  Hague  about  the  year  1756.  In  1739  he 
resided  at  Leydcn,  where  he  was  esteemed  a  good 
violinist.  Ue  published  at  that  time  much  music 
for  the  violin  and  flute.  About  the  year  1760  he 
became  insane,  and  died  some  years  afterwords  in 

OROENEllANN,  JOHANN  FRXEDRICH, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  resided,  about  the  year 
1761,  at  Amstodam,  and  published  there  and  at 
London  some  compositions  for  the  flute,  &c. 

GE08,  A.  J.,  published  at  Paris,  in  1783,  his 
fifth  work*  ocmtaining  airs  for  the  haipmohord 
and  harp. 

GROSE*  an  oi^anist  at  Copenhagen,  pub- 
lished some  pleasing  vocal  and  instnunental  mu- 
sic between  the  years  1780  and  1792. 

GROS  FA.  The  name  formerly  given  to  cer- 
tain compontions  of  the  church,  which  were 
written  in  aqnare  notea,  Benpdbxeves*  and  minima. 

GROSHEIM,  OEORG  CHRISTOPH.  A  Ger- 
man musician,  bom  at  HeBae-Cassel  in  1761.  He 
has  Gompoaed  much  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, aome  of  which  is  for  tho  oi^an*  between  the 
yeoza  1790  and  1800. 

OR088E.    (G.)  Me^r,  in  regard  to  intomla. 

GROSSE  C^USSE.  (F.)  The  great  drum. 
GROSSE  SOXATE.   (G.)   Grand  aonata. 

GKOSSE,  SAMUEL  DIETRICH.  A  cele- 
brated  German  violinist  and  composer  for  his  in- 
strument. His  playing  was  much  admired  at 
Paris  in  1780.  He  died  in  1789,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two.  His  compositionB  were  puhHahed 
by  ImbauU  in  Paris. 

GROSSE,  Sen.  An  excellent  violinist,  in 
the  service  of  the  prince  royal  of  Fnuda  in  1779, 
and  at  tho  Chapel  Royal  of  Beriin  in  1790.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  LulU,  and  pubUshod  some  mnuc 
for  his  instmment. 

GROSSE,  H.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  violoncello  pupil  of  Dnport,  and  was  professor 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Chapel  Roya^  Berlin. 
He  has  published  aome  instrumental  music  Hia 
younger  brothw  was  second  hautboy  at  the  same 
theatre. 

GROSSE,  WILLIAM  LEOPOLD,  was  bom 
in  Dessau,  the  capital  of  Anhalt,  in  Upper  Sax- 
ony. His  father  was  an  officer  of  the  forests  be- 
longing to  the  dukedom  of  Anhalt-Deaeau,  and 
intended  his  son  William  fcv  the  same  boaineBa, 
which  his  activity  of  mind  and  body  paiticularlr 
adapted  him  for.   Having,  as  a  chud,  a  peat 

{iredilection  for  mTuic,  his  fother  allowed  him  to 
cam  the  piano-forte  and  French  bora,  to  which 
he  was  mudi  induced,  by  the  ftoili^  of  ^ocnr- 
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GRU 


ing  excellent  teachers  from  among  the  many 

eminent  profeaeors  then  in  the  service  of  the 
reigning  duke.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  W.  Grosse 
left  school,  and  assisted  his  father  till  about  the 
ago  of  nineteen,  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
duke  as  surveyor  of  his  estates,  m  which  occu- 
pation he  continued  to  be  chiofly  employed 
during  six  years,  and  tiien  requested  his  dis- 
charge, with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself 
in  a  music  warehouse.  Scarcely  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  -wLshcs  for  the  short  space  of  four- 
teen daj's,  during  which  he  had  opened  a  music 
shop  at  the  University  of  Ilallc,  when  the  battle 
of  Jena  took  place,  and  the  French  army,  with 
Napoleon  at  tnciT  bead,  being  victorious,  entered 
Halle,  and  ordered  all  the  prol'ossora  and  students 
to  leave  the  town  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Grosso,  as  a  teacher,  was  included  in  this  order, 
and  his  prospects  in  business  were  in  consequence 
completely  blasted.  From  Ualle  ho  proceeded  to 
Berlini  where  he  lost  his  little  remainmg  property 
in  an  unsuccessful  q>eculation  in  the  horao  trade, 
between  B^lin,  Wittenbei^,  and  L«peic.  He 
was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entering  one 
of  the  German  regiments  which  the  French  were 
then  raising,  and  in  less  than  six  months  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  on  account  of  his  good 
conduct.  His  regiment  was  then  ordered  to 
Flustiing,  where  ho  narrowly  escaped  death,  and 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land. Soon  after  this,  having  no  wish  to  rejom 
the  French  eagle,  he  applied  to  serve  in  the  Ger- 
man legion  under  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  but 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  appUcation.  He  then  be- 
took himself  again  to  music,  and,  after  many 
severe  struggles  and  privations,  was  enabled  to 
form  a  connection  in  England,  which  gradually 
led  to  extensive  business  as  a  teacher,  and  to  his 
permanent  settlement  in  London,  where  ho  pub- 
lished much  musio  for  the  piano-fort^  also  many 
songs. 

GROSSL  ANDREA,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser for  his  instrument,  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  in  1725,  published  sonatas  for 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  instruments. 

GROSSO.  <I.)  Great,  giand,  full;  as,  con- 
certo  grotto,  a  concerto  for  many  instrument. 


GROTTI,  ANTONIO.  A 
atVicenza  in  the  year  1800. 
for  the  theatre  and  chamber 

in  Italy. 

GROUND.  The  name  of 
which  the  bass,  consisting  of 
pendent  notes,  is  perpetually 
tinuolly  varving  melody ;  as 
Pcpusch's  ground,  &c. 


dramatie  composer 
His  oompoaitions 
an  much  approrcfd 

any  composition  in 
A  few  bars  of  inde- 
rcpeatcd  to  a  con- 
in  Pulxsere  ground. 


GROUP.  A  word  formerly  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  diminution  of  long  notes,  by  brcak- 
inft  them  into  Rmallor  ones  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
bellishment ;  which  operation  formed  of  one  not^ 
or  knot,  a  group  of  notes.  Group  is  now  appUcd 
to  notes  of  less  value  than  the  crotchet,  when 
sung  to  one  syllable ;  for  they  are  there  grouped, 
or  tied  together,  by  Uicir  hooks  or  blocks,  thus :  — 


ThfltRm^roRps,  or  group,  was  formerly  limited 


to  those  passages  of  four  notes  in  which  the  first 
and  third  were  on  the  same  d<^preo,  and  the  sec- 
ond wUh  tiie  fourth  a  degree  higher  and  loww. 

GRUA,  F^ANZ  PAUL  VON.  CounacUor  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  chapel-master  at 
Munich  in  1786,  at  the  time  when  that  chapd 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

GRUBER,GEORGWILHELM.  Bom  at  Nu- 
remberg in  1729.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was 
chorister  at  the  chapel  of  that  town.  At  eigh- 
teen he*  sang  with  much  applause  at  Frankfort, 
Lcipsic,  and  Dresden.  In  1750,  on  his  return  to 
Nuremberg,  ho  was  elected  member  of  the  chap- 
el there,  and  made  chapel-master  in  1765.  G ru- 
ber conqxtsed  much  sacred  and  other  music  He 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1796. 

GRUBER,  JOHANN  SIEGMUND,  son  of  the 
precedinK)  and  doctor  of  laws  at  Nuremberg, 
published  there,  in  1783,  a  German  vFwk  in  oc- 
tavo, entitled  "  literature  of  Music,  or  Means  of 

knowing  the  best  Musical  Works."  In  178JS,  he 
also  published  <■  Beytr&ge  ztir  LUeratur  der  i£u- 
aii:."  It  is  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors. 
Likewise,  among  other  choice  works,  "  Biogra- 
pkivn  einiff«r  Tonkututler,  tin  Beytrag  sur  Muaika- 
liachen  getehrten  Qeat^uchte"  Frankfort  and  Ldpuc, 
1786. 

GRUBER,  J.VNN,  a  celebrated  musician  at 
Nuremberg,  was  bom  at  Simitz,  in  Carinthio,  in 

1693. 

ORUND,  CHRISTIAN,  harpist  at  the  court 
of  Wurtzburg,  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1722.  He 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  masters  on  his 
instrument. 

GRUNDIP,  JOHANN  Z.  Tenor  singer  at 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  afterwards  at  the  school 
of  St.  Croix,  at  Dresden,  in  1713.  He  died  at 
Dresden  in  1720.  Ho  wms  Graun*8  first  master 
in  vocal  music. 

GRVNDSTIMMR   (G.)   The  baas. 

GRUNDTON.   (G.)   The  bass  note. 

GRUNER,  NATHANIEL  GOTTFRIED, 
singer  and  director  of  music  at  the  Gymnasium 
at  Gera,  in  Saxony,  was  considered  among  the 
bert  German  compoeeta.  He  composed  much 
sacred  and  instrumental  mufdc,  published  at 
Lyons  and  Leipsic,  Gruner  lost  all  his  property 
by  a  fire  which  happened  at  Gera,  and  nearly 
consumed  the  whole  town,  in  1781.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  published  six  sonatas  at  Leipsic,  by 
subscription,  ond  soon  got  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred Bubscribcrs.   Ho  died  in  1795. 

GRUPPO,  or  GRUPETTO.  ^L)  A  word 
formerly  used  by  the  Italians  to  signify  a  trill, 
or  shake ;  brought  into  England,  together  with 
that  embellishment,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  grupetto  is  never  ex- 
pressed by  any  sign,  but  requires  the  notes  to  bo 
written  as  in  example  1 ;  or  it  is  placed  before  the 
firrt  note  of  a  phrase,  instead  of  between  two 
notes  of  a  pusage,  aa  at  example  2. 
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Q,  THE  TREBLE  CLEF  N01«.  The  ninth 
above  the  F,  or  bass  clef  note,  and  the  fifth  abore 
the  C  clef  note. 

GTJADAGXI,  GAETAXO,  of  Vicenza,  went 
to  England  iu  1748*  at  an  early  period  of  his  lil'e, 
as  serious  man  in  a  builetta  troap  of  Bingere. 
Hu  voice  was  then  a  full  and  well-toned  coun- 
ter tenor ;  bat  he  was  a  wild  and  cateloss  singer. 
He  attracted,  howerer,  the  noUce  of  Handel,  who 
assigned  him  the  parts  in  his  oratorios  of  "  Sam- 
son "  and  *<The  Messiah,"  which  had  been  origi- 
nally cfHsposod  for  Mrs.  Cibber.  During  his  first 
lendeoce  of  about  ^four  or  &vo  years  in  England  he 
was  more  noticed  in  singing  Engliflh  than  Italian. 
He  quitted  London  about  the  year  1753.  In  1754 
he  was  at  Lisbon,  as  second  serious  man  under 
Gizziollo;  and  in  1755  very  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  daring  the  earthquake.  After  this 
dreadful  calamity,  Qizsiello,  seized  with  a  fit  of 
devotion,  retina  into  a  mona^ery,  where  he 
n>ent  the  remainder  of  his  liib.  Having  a  firiend- 
^ip  for  Guadagni,  and  being  pleased  with  his 
TMce  and  quicutess  of  parts,  he  persuaded  the 
young  ttinger  to  accompany  him  in  his  retreat, 
wha«,  for  a  considerable  time,  he  took  great  pains 
in  directing  his  studies ;  and  it  is  from  this  period 
that  Ouadi^^ni's  zeputMion  as  a  refined  and  ju- 
dicious singer  may  be  dated.  His  ideas  of  acting 
were  imbibed  much  earlier  from  Ganick,  who, 
when  he  performed  in  on  English  o^era  called 
"The  Fairies,"  took  no  l«<s  pleasure  in  forming 
him  as  an  actor,  than  Gizziello  did  aiterwards  in 
polishing  hia  style  of  singing.  After  quitting 
Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  first 
man  in  all  the  principol  theatres  in  Italy,  and, 
the  year  before  his  retom  to  England,  excited 
great  admiration  by  his  talents,  as  well  as  dis- 
turbance by  his  caprice,  at  Vienna.  His  figure 
was  uncommonly  id^ant  and  noble ;  his  counte- 
nance replete  with  beauty,  intelligence,  and  dig- 
nity ;  and  lUs  attitudes  and  gestures  bo  gracefu, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  stadios  for  a 
painter  or  statuary.  But  though  his  manner  of 
nnging  was  perfectly  deUcate,  polished,  and  re- 
fined, his  voice  seemed  at  first  to  disappoint  every 
hearer.  Those  who  remembered  it  when  ho  was 
be&»e  in  England  found  it  comparatively  thin 
and  feeble.  For  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  so- 
pnno,  and  extended  its  compass  from  six  or 
seven  notes  to  fourteen  or  fifteen ;  and  let  a  fluid 
o£  six  feet  in  depth  be  spread  over  more  than 
double  its  usual  sur&ce,  it  will,  of  necessity,  be 
ohallower,  though  of  great  extent.  The  music 
he  sang  was  the  most  simple  imaginable ;  a  few 
notes,  with  frequent  pauses,  and  opportunities  of 
being  liberated  from  the  composer  and  the  band, 
were  all  he  wanted.  And  in  these  seemingly  ex- 
temp(H«noous  efiUsionB  he  proved  the  inherent 
power  of  melody  totally  divorced  from  harmony, 
and  unassisted  even  by  unisonous  accompani- 
mcnt.  Those  who  were  surprised  at  such  great 
effects,  from  causes  apparently  bo  inconsiderable, 
in  analyzing  tiie  pleasure  he  communicated  to 
the  auiuonce,  discovered  that  it  chiefly  arose  from 
Us  Mtful  manner  of  diminishing  the  tones  of  his 
TMce,  like  the  dying  notes  <d  tita  j£olian  harp. 
Othnr  aingen  oaptivatad  by  a  nrall  at  «mho  di 


voce ;  but  Guadagni,  after  beginning  a  note  or  pas- 
sage vrith  all  the  force  he  could  salely  exert,  fined 
it  off  to  a  thread,  and  gave  it  the  entire  effect  of 
extreme  distance.  And  though  neither  hia  voice 
nor  execution  contributed  much  to  charm  or  ex- 
cite astonishment,  ho  had  a  strong  party  in  Eng- 
land of  enthusiastic  admirers  and  adherents,  of 
whom,  by  personal  quarrels  and  native  caprice, 
he  contrived  to  dtralnifih  the  number  very  con- 
siderably before  his  departure.  He  had  strong 
resentments,  and  high  notions  of  his  own  impor- 
tance and  profession,  which  dL<igasted  many  of  his 
wormeHt  friends,  and  augmented  the  mauce  of 
his  enemies.  The  sodons  operas  in  which  he  per- 
formed, during  the  season  of  1769  and  1770, 
were  "  Olimpiade,"  a  paaticcio,  chiefly  by  Piccini; 
"£;w»,"by  Guglielmi;  and  "  Or^eo,"  by  Gluck. 
In  this  last  admirable  drama,  his  attitudes,  ac- 
tion, and  impassioned  and  exquisite  manner  of 
singing  the  sim^  and  ballad-like  air,  CAe 
faro"  acquired  him  very  ^jteat  and  just  applause ; 
but  in  the  zenith  of  public  favor,  by  his  private 
difference  with  the  honorable  llr.  Hobart,  at  that 
time  patentee  of  the  Opera  House,  concerning  a 
supposed  affront  put  upon  his  sister  in  favor  of 
Zamparini,  together  with  his  determined  spirit  in 
Bupportii^  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  his  dra- 
matie  chuacter,  by  not  bowmg  when  applauded, 
or  destroying  all  theatrical  illusion  by  returning 
to  repeat  an  air  when  encored  at  the  termina- 
tion of  an  interesting  scene,  he  so  greatly  of- 
fended individuals,  and  the  opera  audience  in 
general,  that  at  length  he  never  appeared  without 
bein^  hissed.  His  enemies,  knowing  him  to  be 
passion's  dav^  frequently  began  an  encore,  ■vnih. 
which  they  knew  he  would  not  comply,  on  pur- 
pose to  enrage  the  audience.  Guadagni  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  first  billiard  player  in  Europe ; 
but  his  antagonists,  discovning  his  irritabihty, 
used,  when  playing  for  large  sums,  to  dispute  as 
unfiur  Bomeuiing  that  was  dearly  otherwise,  by 
which  he  was  so  agitated,  as  not  to  be  a  match 
fijT  a  child.  He  quitted  England  for  Oie  last 
time  in  the  summer  of  1771. 

GUADAGNI,  SIGNOBA,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  and  per- 
formed at  the  opera  in  London  between  the  years 
1759  and  1770. 

GUAJEITA,  GIOV.  A  celebrated  Venetian 
fenele  singer,  about  the  year  1750.  She  was  the 
wife  of  the  tenor  singer  Babbi. 

QUALANDI,  MAHGARETTA,  called  CIAM- 
POLI.  A  celebrated  Venetian  singer  in  l^e  ser- 
vice   the  I^dgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadtt  aboot 

the  year  1710. 

GtTAMI,  GniSEPPE,  oi^nist  at  Lucca,  pub- 
lished, about  1586,  many  motets,  and  was  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  violin. 

GUARDASONL  DOMENICO.  An  Italian 
dramatic  composer.  He  was  manager  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  at  Prague  and  Leipaic.  Ho  died  in 
1806  at  Prague. 

GUARDUCCI,  TOMMASO,  of  Montefiascoue, 
one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  Italy,  was  a  pupil  of 
BemachL  He  flourished  about  the  year  1750. 
Guarduoci  sang  at  the  opera  in  I^ndon  during 
several  seasons,  commencing  with  that  of  1767. 
The  tide  of  prqndice  ran  high  against  him  on  hia 
first  appearance  in  London ;  out  ha  had  the  good 
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KDM  to  discover,  before  it  vn  too  Ute,  that  a 
linger  cannot  captivate  the  English  hy  tricks  or 
iuRtnunentBl  execution;  and  many  Tears  after- 
varda.  he  told  Or.  Buney,  that  tiie  j^vity  of 
English  taste  had  been  of  infinite  service  to  him. 

GrAENEBirS,  AM)HEA,  of  Cremona. 
Bom  abont  1630.  a  eelebrsted  maker  of  violins, 
and  impii  of  AmatL  Most  of  his  instrumeata  are 
defined  thus:  "AHdreaa  Ouarneriut  faat  CmnoMt 
0ub  titnio  SaneUe  Tereta,  1G80." 

GCARNERirS,  PrETRO,  son  and  pupU  of 
the  pieceding,  was  also  bom  at  Cremona,  about 
1670.  I^e  violins  which  he  made  in  his  native 
city  bear  dates  anterior  to  1700.  After  that 
time  he  removed  to  Mantua.  His  violins  ate  in- 
ferior to  those  of  his  father  in  brilliancy  of  tone, 
yet  they  often  sell  fox  1000  to  1200  francs. 

GUARNERIUS,  GIUSEPPE,  nephew  of 
Fietrot  was  bom  at  Cremona,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  ihe  mnucal  tnstiuinent  makfirs  of  that 
name.  He  is  sud  to  have  studied  with  Stradi- 
varins.   His  vioUns  sell  fat  2000  to  SOOO  francs. 

OUEX^E,  LOUIS,  bom  at  Cadix  in  1781. 
wu  ODB  of  the  laindpal  violins  at  the  grand 
opera  at  Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kode.  Gae- 
nfee  published  several  works,  containing  "  Duets 
for  the  Violin."  "Two  Trios,"  "A  Volume  of 
Quartets,"  "A  Concerto,"  &c. 

GUEXIX,  A.,  formerly  erat  violin  at  the 
grand  opera  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
drccias,  about  the  year  1745.  He  was  a  pupl  of 
Gavini6,  and  has  ppblished  much  music  for  lus 
instrument. 

QUENIN.  MADEMOISELLE,  of  Amiens, 
composed,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  music  of  the 
opera  of  " DaphaU  tt  AmattMe"  whu^  waa  gcn- 
ecally  admired. 

GUEBULOT,  H.,  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tory at  Paris,  and  of  tiie  grand  open  band.  Uo 
was  a  good  vioUnist,  and  composed  some  con- 
certos for  the  violin,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1782. 

GUERINI,  FRANC.  Of  Naples,  chamber 
violinist  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
between  the  ycxn  1740  and  1760.  Ho  composed 
some  instrumental  music.  Ouerini  resided  for 
some  years  in  London. 

GUERRE.  ELIZABETH  CLAUDE  JAC- 
QUETTE  D£  LA.  a  female  musician,  the 
daughter  of  Maiin  do  la  Gume,  organist  of  the 
chapel  of  St  Gervais,  in  Paris,  was  ixnn  in  that 
city  in  1669,  and  instructed  in  the  practice  of 
the  barpnichord,  and  the  art  of  compottitiou,  by 
lier  father.  An  opera  of  her  composition,  en- 
titled "  CdpAalti  et  ProcrU"  Was  represented  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  in  1694.  She  died 
in  the  year  1720. 

GUERRENO,  VTANA,  of  Seville.  A  cel- 
ebrated Bpaniflh  musician  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turr.  Ho  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
Italy,  and  composed  some  excellmt  church 
music, 

GT'^EST,  RALPH,  was  bom  in  the  year  1742, 
at  llmioly,  in  Shropshire.  At  six  years  of  age  ho 
began  to  discover  a  powerful  propenmty  to  mu> 
ms,  which  he  was  aue  to  indttlgo  and  improve 


bv  joining  a  very  respectable  church  choir  in 
his  naUve  parish.  At  fburtcen  years  of  age,  he 
pursued   with   increasing  ardor  his  muracal 

studies,  and  soon  became  leader  of  the  choir 
above  mentioned.  At  twentjr-one  he  left  the 
country,  and  through  the  mtroduction  of  a 
friend  obtained  a  situation  in  business  in  Lon- 
don. There  he  determined  to  relinquish  his 
pursut,  and  amdy  aolely  to  his  business ;  but  on 
attending  Ftntumd  chapel  one  Sunday,  by  ac- 
cident, his  resolution  gave  way,  in  consequence 
of  again  hearing  the  music  in  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  delight  in  his  native  parish. 
From  this  moment  he  formed  a  part  of  this  ex- 
cellent choir,  at  that  time  so  justly  celebrated  in 
the  metropolis.  He  now  lost  no  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  best  public  musical  pmormances  in 
London;  and  after  a  five  years'  residence  there, 
an  advantageous  offer  presenting  itself,  he  be- 
came an  asnistant  to  Henry  Bullcn,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  which  place,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  he  set  up  business  for  himself.  Hei^ 
under  the  friendly  instmctiona  of  Frost,  the  then 
organist  of  St.  James's  parish,  he  not  only  became 
a  performer  on  the  organ,  but  also  greatly  im- 
proved hia  musical  taste  and  acquirements. 
About  the  year  1705,  the  choir  of  St  Mary's 
Church  vras  intrusted  to  Guest,  and  when  an 
organ  was  subsequently  erected,  he  became 
organist  "What  hod  been  in  early  Ufe  merely  an 
amusement  afterwards  became  lus  sole  employ- 
ment; he  relinquished  other  business,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  oi^n,  and  the  in- 
struction of  private  pujuls  in  munc.  In  the 
midst  even  of  constant  employment  he  found 
time  to  publish  "  The  Psalms  of  Davtd,"  arranged 
for  every  doy  in  the  month,  many  of  the  last  old 
tunes  being  retained,  and  more  than  sucty  new 
ones  inttoducod.  To  ^is  work  was  piefbced  a 
short  introduction  to  ringing  and  thorough 
bass.  Soon  afterwards  he  published  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  his  former  work,  entitled  "  Hymns 
and  Psalms,"  the  music  to  which  he  adapted 
and  composed.  In  addition  to  his  compositionB 
in  sacred  music,  he  published  many  songs. 

QUEST,  GEORGE,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  in  1771.  He  was  very  early  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  music  by  his  father,  and  man- 
ifested a  great  precocity  of  musical  talent  and 
capability.  'When  no  more  than  two  years  old 
he  began  to  practise  the  diatonic  scale ;  at  throe 
he  coudd  sing  God  save  the  kii^ ; "  at  five  he 
sung  in  public  at  St  James's  Church,  Bury,  Han- 
del's song,  <'He  shall  feed  his  flock,"  accom- 
panied by  a  full  band ;  at  seven  he  took  the  first 
treble  at  the  opening  of  the  organ  at  Stow  Market 
Here  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Taylor,  or- 
ganist of  Chelmsford,  by  whom  he  was  immedi- 
ately recommended  to  Dr.  Naies,  who,  after 
having  heard  him  sing  some  of  Handel's  mmde, 
appointed  him  to  a  situation  among  the  boys  in 
the  King's  Chapel.  In  this  excellent  school  he 
made  great  j)roficiency  in  musical  knowledge, 
and  BO  distrnguished  himself  by  his  skill  in 
singing,  that  by  Dr.  Ayrton,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Nares,-  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Stanley  and 
Linley.  ho  was  brotight  to  ring  two  songs  in  an 
oratorio  periormed  before  his  majesty.  Upon 
this  occasion,  the  king,  who  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  music,  expressed  great  approbation,  and 
gare  commands  to  Stanley  that  Maiter  Chiart 
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should  alwftys  smg  two  songs  in  the  succeeding 
oratorioa.  At  the  commemoration  of  Handel  in 
1781,  young  Oue«t  having  obtained  the  situation 
of  principal  treble  singer  in  the  King's  Chapel, 
Bsiilemau  enjoying  the  same  honor  at  AVest- 
minstei  Abbey,  they  oach  acquitted  thomselyes 
with  great  credit  in  the  prominent  parts  which 
were  assigned  them.  The  circumstances  of  these 
contemporaries  in  after  life  were  widely  difibr- 
eat  i  Bartleman  acquired  a  degree  of  popularity 
which  OufiBt  could  not  possibly  attain.  In  1787, 
having  been  solicited  to  accept  the  organ  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  he  left  the  King's  Chapel,  to  \mdertake 
the  duties  of  that  situation.  He  remained  at 
Eye  only  two  years,  being  in  17S9  appointed  to 
the  organ  erected  by  Green,  at  Wisbeck,  in  the 
county  of  Cambridge.  For  this  office  there  were 
at  fizrt  no  fewer  than  nineteen  candidates ;  but 
when  it  was  understood  that  Ovest  was  one,  and 
that  they  were  to  undergo  an  examination  by 
Dr.  Randall,  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge, 
they  all  withdrew  their  claims,  except  three. 
Guest  haring  performed  several  difficult  pieces 
of  music,  and  baring  extemporized  upon  a  given 
■abject  ctf  a  ftw  ban  in  a  masteriy  manner,  he 
was  recommended  to  the  capital  burgesses  of 
Wisbeck  by  Dr.  Randall,  and  by  them  accepted. 
Guest  resided  at  Wisbeck,  where  he  was  cel> 
ebrated  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- forte,  and  as  an 
extemporary  performer  upon  the  organ..  In  this 
last  respect  he  long  excited  admiration  by  the 
conectnosB  and  tH^ance  with  whidi  he  ponied 
forth  the  impulses  of  the  moment.  To  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  a  complete 
mechanical  command  of  his  instrument,  he 
superadded  the  further  excellence  of  a  chaste 
yet  IviUiaut  original  conception  of  musical  ideas, 
which  he  never  iailod  to  develop  with  precision 
and  eSbct. 

Guest  was  the  author  of  a  variety  of  mnucal 
publications,  which'  were  well  received,  particu- 
larly his  "  Fugues  and  Voluntaries  for  the  Or- 
gan," "  An  Anthem  for  Christmas  Day,  inscribed 
to  Dr.  Clarke,"  "  A  Set  of  ^Hymns  for  the  Service 
of  the  Chuich,"  and  "  Six  Grand  Pieces  for  a 
full  Military  Band."  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  admired  gUes,  duets,  and  aongs. 

GUGEL,  H.  A  celebrated  performer  on  the 
horn,  and  composer  for  his  instrument.  He  was 
residont  at  St.  Fetersbai^,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Paris.  His  knowledge  of  his  instnunent  was 
great,  and  his  powers  upon  it  beyond  all  expec- 
tation.  Bom  at  Stuttgut  in  1780. 

GUGL,  MATTH^US,  oi^nist  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Salzburg,  published  there,  in  1719,  "Fua- 
damenta  Partilurm  in  Compendio  Data."  A  third 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Augsburg 
in  1777. 

GUOLIELMI,  PIETRO.  son  of  Joachim  Gu- 
glielmi,  master  ot  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  was  bom  at  Massa  di  Carrar*,  in  1729.  He 
studied  music  under  his  father  till  he  was  eigh- 
teen, when  he  was  sent  to  the  Conservatory  of 
Loretto,  at  Naples,  llie  celebrated  Durante  then 
directed  this  school,  from  whence  Pioclni,  8ac- 
chini,  Cimarosa,  Maio,  Trajetta.  Fautiello,  &c., 
have  issued.  QugUelmi  did  not  annouuce  any 
great  disposition  for  music,  but  Diuantc  subjected 
him  to  the  dry  studies  of  counterpoint  and  com- 
poritiop.  He  loft  tho  Conwrratozy  at  the  age  of 


twenty-eight,  and  composed,  nearly  directly,  for 
the  prmcipal  theatieN  of  Italy,  comic  and  serious 
operas,  in  both  of  which  he  succeeded  equally 
wcU.  He  was  sent  fi>r  to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  to 
London,  and  returned  to  Naples,  being  then  in 
his  fiftieth  year.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that  his 
faculties  acquired  their  greatest  activity,  and  that 
his  genius  shed  its  greatest  lustre.  He  found  the 
theatre  at  Xaples  occupied  by  the  great  talents 
of  PaisieUo  and  Cimanwa,  who  Uiere  disputed 
the  palm.  He  revenged  himself  noUy  on  the 
latter,  of  whom  ho  had  cause  to  complain.  He 
opposed  a  worit  to  each  work  of  his  adversary, 
and  constantly  conquered  him.  Pope  Pius  VI. 
ofTered  Guglielmi,  in  1793,  the  situation  of  mas- 
ter of  the  chnpcl  of  St.  Peter.  This  retreat  gave 
him,  being  then  sixty  •five,  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing hims^  in  church  music.  Gngliel- 
mi's  works  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  two 
hundred.  The  best  aie  the  operas  of  "7  dtie 
Gemelii,"  "  La  Pastoreiia  Nobik;"  and  among  his 
oratorios,  "La  Morie  tfOlofeme,"  and  "Deborah." 
Zingarelli  looked  upon  thia  last  as  the  ehef- 
(fecuvre  of  Quglielmi.  Muadana  discover  in  this 
composer  rimple  and  degant  melodieB,  a  clear 
and  supported  harmony,  and  whole  pieces  fall 
of  fancy  and  cniginality.  He  died  in  1804,  in 
bis  eeventy-seratth  year. 

GUGUELMI,  PIETRO  CARLO,  a  Neapol- 
itan muncian,  uid  eldest  eon  of  (he  preceding, 
was  in  London  during  several  years,  and  much 
esteemed  there  as  a  dnunatic  composer.  Among 
man^  successful  comic  operas,  his  "  /  due  Oemd- 
U"  IS  considered  his  best  work.  He  also  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  called  **La  Dutnusione  de  Ge- 
nuakmme,"  which  was  performed  at  the  tlieatre 
del  Fondo,  at  Naples. 

GUGLIELMI,  GIACOMO.  Younger  brother 
to  the  preceding.  He  resided  at  Paris  for  ixMne 
years,  and  was  engaged  at  the  opera  buf&  in 
1810.  G.  Ouf^elnu  was  bom  at  Massa  di  Car- 
rara, in  1782.  llis  first  dihut  was  at  the  theatre 
of  Argentina,  at  Rome ;  he  then  went  to  Parma, 
afterwards  to  Naples,  Flormce,  Bologna,  Venice, 
Amsterdam,  and  lastly  to  Paris. 

GUICCIARDINI,  LUDOVICO.  An  historian, 
bom  at  Florence  in  1523.  He  resided  at  Ant- 
werp, whore  he  published  some  historical  works, 
in  which  is  to  bo  found  the  biography  of  thirty 
of  the  principal  Flemish  musicians.  He  died  in 
1589. 

GUICHARD,  NICOLAS.  A  French  professor 
of  the  guitar.   He  published  a  collection  of  airs, 
among  which  are  "ifou^uefiiaiiofnarin,''  "L^ 
Af  Fmt"  "It  e$t  paaU  ban  Ump»t"  &&  Guichard 
died  in  1807. 

GUICHARD,  LOUIS  JOSEPH,  bom  at  Ver- 
sailles in  l7fi'2,  was  appointed  chamber  musician 
to  the  King  of  France  in  1770.  In  1781,  he 
hccnme  prolesaor  at  ihe  Royal  School  of  Singing, 
and  in  1792,  singing  master  at  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Guichard  was  professor  of  declamatory 
singing  at  the  Conservatory,  and  has  composed 
some  romances. 

GUIDA.  (I.)  A  guide.  A  word  fiwfuently 
forming,  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  the  title 
of  didactic  musical  works ;  as,  Ouida  Arvnonkot 
An  Harmonic  Guid^  or  a  Guide  to  Harmony. 
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GUIDE.  The  name  girm  to  that  note  in  a 
fngm  vhioh  leads  aS,  and  announces  the  sab- 
ject.   The  guiding  note.   See  Dux. 

GUIDO.  See  ABsnaim. 

GUIDON.   (F.)   A  direct   See  that  word. 

GUIDONIAN  HAND.  The  figure  of  a  left 
hand,  with  the  syllabic  rigns  of  the  interrals  of 
the  three  hexaclunds,  instituted  by  Onido,  marked 
on  the  joints  of  the  fingers ;  colled  the  Guido- 
nwn  hand,  because  first  adopted  by  the  celebrated 
monk  of  Azeszo,  the  fiither  of  the  modem  nota- 
tion. 

GUIDO'S  GAMUT,  OR  SCALE.  The  an- 
cient music  notes  aio  very  m^terious  and  per- 
plexed.    Boethius  and  Gregory  the  Great,  first 

£at  thorn  into  a  more  easy  and  obvious  method, 
a  the  year  1204  Guide  Arctinvs,  a  Benedictine  of 
Anno  in  Tuscany,  introduced  the  use  of  a  staff 
with  five  lines,  on  which,  with  the  spaces,  he 
marked  his  notes  by  setting  a  point  up  and  down 
upon  them,  to  denote  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice;  though  Kircher  mentions  this  artifice  to 
hare  been  in  use  beibre  Guide's  time.  Another 
contrirance  of  Guide's  was  to  apply  the  six 
musical  syUaUes,  vt,  r€,  mit  fot  tcAt  Ut,  which  be 
took  out  of  the  Latin  hymn : 

UT  qttearU  laxit         ^^Eaonara  Jibrit 
UIro  gestorum         FAmuli  tuorum 
SOLre  poUuii  LAlui  reetum 

O  PaUr  AbM. 

Besides  his  notes  of  music,  by  which,  accord< 
ing  to  Kircher,  he  distinguished  the  tones,  or 
modes,  and  the  seats  of  the  semitones,  he  also 
invented  the  scale,  and  several  musical  instm- 
ments,  called  polypUdra,  as  spinets  and  harpsi- 
ohords. 

OVIDO'S  OAXCT  OB,  SCALE. 
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Invented  in  the  year  1204. 

Hie  next  considerable  improvement  was  in 
1330,  when  Joannes  Muiia,  or  de  Muris,  doctor 
at  Paris,  invented  the  diiltirent  figures  of  notes, 
which  express  the  times,  or  length  of  every  note 
—  at  least  their  true  relative  proportions  to  one 
another,  now  called  longi^  bfcoett  tetniitnvttt  mtn- 
•mti  crotoMt,  quavers,  &c.  Lasus  Hennioiiensis  is 
the  most  ancient  writer  on  music.  Aziatoxe- 
nus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  is  the  eldest  author 


extant  om.  the  subject;  and  after  him  came 

Euclid. 

GUIGN'ON,  JEAN  PIEKRE.  Bom  at  Turin 
in  1702.  He  was  a  celebrated  violinist,  and  gave 
lessons  to  the  dauphin,  (fath«r  of  Louis  XVL,) 
and  to  Madame  Adelude  of  Franco.  Guignon 
held  for  thirty  years  an  absurd  appointment, 
named  "Roi  det  Vioiotu,  et  Maitre  da  Mineitrien," 
whidi  he  afterwards  gave  up ;  and  at  his  request 
the  office  was  suppr^sed.  He  gave  gratuitous 
lessons  to  many  young  vmlinists^  who  zeqnested 
them  of  bim.  Ouignon's  compoutions  ocmsirt 
of  some  sonatas,  dnets,  trios,  and  concertos  toe 
his  instrument.  Guignon  died  at  Yersailles  in 
1774. 

GUILLEMAIN,  GABIIIEL,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1705,  was  celebrated  as  a  violinist.  He  composed 
some  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  harpLschord. 
Guillemain  lost  his  schses  late  in  life,  and  in  1770 
destroyed  himself,  inflicting  on  his  petsonno  less 
than  fourteen  wounds. 

GUILLON,  a  French  musician,  published, 
about  the  year  1780.  at  Lyons,  some  quartets  for 
the  violin,  also  some  instrumeutal  mti^atPaiifl. 

GUILLOU.  XliBt  flutist  It  the  grand  opom  at 
Paris. 

GUTTAB.  The  guitar,  or  ^wAomi,  is  a  stringed 
instrument,  the  body  of  which  is  of  a  somewhat 
oval  form,  and  the  neck  somewbat  similar  to 
that  of  a  violin.  The  strings,  six  in  ntunbcr,  are 
distended  in  parallel  lines  &om  the  head  to  the 
lower  end,  pasung  over  the  sounding  hole  and 
bridge,  and  are  tuned  by  Jiturtha,  all  except  the 
third  string,  which  is  tuned  a  third  below  the 
second  string.  The  three  first  strings,  £,  B,  and 
G,  are  usually  like  the  gut  strings  of  the  violin, 
and  are  called  the  treble ;  the  other  three,  called 
bass  strings,  are  either  of  gut  or  of  silk,  and 
usually  wound  with  silver  wire.  These  stzings 
are,  when  tuned,  — 
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The  intermediate  intervals  are  produced  by 
bringing  the  strings,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
gers of  the  left  hand,  into  contact  with  the  fnU 
fixed  on  the  key  board,  while  those  of  the  right 
agitate  the  strings,  and  make  the  meauure.  To 
learn  this  instrument,  it  iit'ill  be  necessary  that  tho 
pupil  should  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  music,  after  which  a  few  lessons 
from  any  competmt  teacher  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  practise  the  scales,  with  which,  when, 
once  familiar,  and  having  learned  how  to  tuue 
the  instrument,  any  person  will  bo  enabled  to 
learn  tunes  without  difficulty.  Instruction  books, 
and  guitar  music,  fin^;ered,  can  now  be  piirchased. 
at  any  regular  music  store,  and  we  need  here 
only  give  the  natural  scale  for  the  instrument :  — 

ethttrlng.      6tfa.  S(L      2d.  iRt. 
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Tn  the  abore  scale,  0  representfl  the  open  strinff ; 
the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  fingeis  of  the  left  hsno. 
which  stop  the  etrings  to  produce  the  eereral 
notes. 

The  Spaniards,  the  reputed  iaTeutors  of  the 
gnitor,  derived  the  name  tl^  gave  it,  jptUamtt 
from  eiMoro,  the  Latin  denomination  for  almost 
every  instrument  of  the  lute  kind.  The  people 
of  Spain  are  so  £md  of  music,  and  of  tho  guitar 
in  particular,  that  there  are  few,  eren  of  the 
laboring  elates,  who  do  not  solace  themselves 
-with  its  practice ;  It  is  with  this  instrument  that 
the  Spanish  gentlemen  at  night  serenade  their 
miatreasos ;  and  thoro  is  scarcely  an  artificer  in 
any  of  the  cities,  or  principal  towns,  who,  whcu 
his  work  is  over,  does  not  go  to  some  public  place, 
and  entertain  himself  and  his  auditors  witii  his 
guitar. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
ffoitar  was  so  fashionable  in  England  aa  to 
threaten  the  min  of  ihoae  persona  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  instruments.  The  use  of 
the  guitar  is  said  to  hare  been  stopped  by  Kirk- 
man,  a  harpsichord  maker.  Having  bought  a 
number  of  cheap  guitars,  he  gave  them  to  ballad 
singers,  and  persons  in  the  lowest  ^here  of  life, 
teaching  them  at  the  same  time  how  to  play  a 
lew  popular  soi^  As  soon  aa  it  became  com- 
mon, those  who  had  been  most  interested  in  it  as 
a  fashionable  toy  threw  it  by  in  disgust,  and 
commenced  again  the  study  of  the  piano-forte. 
Thus  it  is  that  fiishion  govemfl  the  inventions  of 
the  wisest,  and  consigns  to  neglect,  or  raises  into 
estimation,  the  talents,  genius,  and  industry  of 
tho  greatest  men  iu  all  agos  and  countries. 

The  demand  for  this  beautiful  and  graceful  in- 
strument has  of  late  so  incresaed,  that  several 
American  houses  havo  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture  of  them.  The  guitar  seems  to  be  coming 
into  very  general  use.  Until  within  a  few  years 
most  of  the  guitars  were  imported  from  France 
or  Qmnany,  and  some  few  from  Spain.  Those 
of  the  French  and  German  make,  though  very 
pretty  in  outward  appearance,  were,  many  of 
them,  weak  in  tone,  and  would  not  stand  the 
severe  changes  of  our  climate.  The  Spanish  in- 
struments, tiiough  very  much  superior  to  the 
French  and  German  in  point  of  tone,  were  of  but 
little  use  her^  as  they  soon  went  to  pieces.  We 
havo  seen  some  American-made  guitars  of  supe- 
rior tone  and  finish,  made  aAcr  tho  SpaiUsh 
model,  which  we  think  will  prove  rich  in  tone, 
and  being  made  hero,  will  stand  the  sevraeet  tests 
of  this  climate. 

GU?>irENI£UfiER,  an  amateur  performer  at 
the  Pantalon,  was  engaged  for  three  years  at  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1755,  as  chamber  musician,  where 
his  capricciosi  and  concertos  were  much  admired, 
lie  quitted  that  country  in  1757. 

GUXG'L,  JOSEPH.  Among  raiowned  com- 
poaeni  of  that  kind  of  music  applied  to  dancing, 
Josq>h  Gung'l  occupies  a  preCmment  rank.  IIo 
is  by  birth  an  Hungarian ;  and  hence  the  soft  and 
effeminate  waits  docs  not  run  so  naturally  in  hLs 
veins  aa  the  more  stirring  and  more  elevated 
measure  of  tho  "  three-quarter  tact,"  a  kind  of 
muMC  and  ((i>oeies  of  harmony  in  which 
Gong*!  not  only  shines  with  brilliant  iciiu,  but  in 
which  be  even  surpasses  all  who  have  preceded 
him  in  this  kind  of  music  and  composition.  Jo- 
■eidi  Gung'l  was  bran  at  Zsambek,  in  Hungary. 


His  fethcr  was  a  stocking  weaver.  Benedict 
Tschauner,  the  village  schoolmaatis,  was  the  first 
iustmctor  of  young  Gung'L  If  any  one  had 
prophesied  to  him  the  event,  ho  would  hardly 
have  believed  that  the  time  would  arrive  when 
hia  little  puinl  would  fill  the  palaces  of  Berlin 
vrith  raTishmeut  and  delight,  by  his  music  and 
musical  compositions,  especially  as  tho  parents 
of  Gung'l  intended  Um  for  a  schoolmaster,  and 
not  for  a  musician. 

At  tho  age  of  fifteen,  young  Gung'l  was  already 
engaged  as  a  teacher  in  the  village  schools  of  his 
native  country,  or  rather  he  was  the  plain  usher 
or  assistant  of  more  mature  teachers.  The  pro- 
fession, however,  did  not  please  young  Gung'l, 
and  in  April,  1628,  ho  enlisted  as  a  canuonier  in 
an  artillery  regiment  at  Pcsth.  Ho  served  seven 
years  in  this  capacity,  and  during  all  this  period, 
had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
yet  undeveloped  talents  in  music  But,  in  1B35, 
tho  dormant  fiusulty  waked  up  to  fresh  life  and 
to  stronger  energy  than  it  ever  had  exhibited  be- 
fore, and  he  became  the  chief  performer  on  the 
hautboy  in  the  band  of  the  artillery  regiment  in 
garrison  at  Gratz.  Very  soon,  as  hautboyist,  he 
obtained  a  great  rqratation,  and  at  last  came  to 
be  called  the  Stzanss  of  Oratx.  Fkom  this  time 
he  went  on  augmenting  in  Cune  and  increasii^ 
in  talent  and  acquirements.  In  1841,  GungTs 
first  composition  appeared  before  the  world,  be- 
ing published  by  Bote  &  Bock,  music  publishers 
of  Berlin.  The  title  of  the  piece  was  The  First 
Hungarian  March."  After  he  had  left  the  regi- 
ment, in  which  he  had  attained  the  hi^uat  em- 
inence and  reputation  as  leader  of  the  band  and 
choir  master,  he  travelled  for  some  time  in  various 
parts  of  Germany,  with  a  company  of  musicians, 
of  which  he  was  ihe  soul  and  the  head.  Every 
where  his  compositions,  and  tho  skill  and  per- 
formances of  the  band  conducted  by  him,  met 
with  the  greatest  applause. 

At  Berlin  he  gave  his  first  concert  on  the 
king's  birthday,  in  Sommor's  saloon.  Tho  mod- 
est artist  himself  had  not,  at  this  time,  the  least 
idea  of  the  great  fame  which  would  follow  this 
concert,  and  with  what  applause  and  rapture  his 
musical  pNrfonuonces  would  hoictfortii  be  re- 
ceived by  the  connoisseurs  and  the  public.  The 
interest  which  his  musical  talent  and  execution 
excited,  continued,  henceforward,  to  increase  in 
Berlin,  which  is  to  say  much  for  a  city  where  they 
can  only  endure  what  is  excellent,  great,  and  now. 

Since  his  first  publication,  above  referred  to,  a 
groat  number  of  marches,  polkas,  quadrilles,  &c., 
of  hia  compoution,  have  appeared  before  the 
public,  and  have  uniformly  brought  the  author 
increasing  and  deserved  fame.  Some  of  his 
marches  were  taken  up  by  the  army,  and  im- 
mediately became  &voritos  with  the  soldiers. 
Gung'l  has  done  much  to  improve  orcbostral 
music,  especially  by  introducing  the  violin  in 
thofw  orchestras  of  pubUc  music  in  which  it  was 
never  known.  He  has,  in  this  and  other  respects, 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  musical  world. 

Gung'l,  with  a  small  orchestra,  gave  concerts 
of  lif^t  music  in  the  United  States  in  1847-8. 
but  with  indifferent  success. 

GUXTIIER,  organist  at  Nenstadt,wa8  named, 
in  1789,  to  the  church  of  SL  Croix,  at  Dresden. 


GUNTHEB,  FRIEDRICH,  a  bass  singer  at 
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the  theatres  of  Weimar  and  Gotha,  between  the 
yean  1770  and  1780. 

GUSTO.   Taste.    Con  gutto^  with  taate. 

OTTST030,  or  COS  GUSTO.  A  word  aigni- 
fying  that  the  taoreDumt  before  whieli  it  is 
written  is  to  be  performed  in  an  elegant  and 
finished  style. 

GUTHHAXN,  FBIEDRICH.  second  violinist 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Paris,  published  there, 
in  1786,  aix  duets  for  the  violin.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  method  for  the  guitar,  and  other  works, 
in  Gcxmany. 

GUTTUBAL.   An  epidiet  givm  to  that  ton* 


and  style  of  intonation  which  tile  Italians  call 
tittgiag  in  the  tMroat. 

GUT  D-ABEZZO.   See  Ottino. 

GYMNASTICS.  Publio  contesta  of  penon- 
al  bUU  institnted  the  ancients,  in  which  iba 
performance  of  muuc  formed  a  principal  part. 

GYROWETZ,  ADALBERT,  was  bom  in  Bo- 
hemia in  176d.  He  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  Yienna,  and  soon  became  an  excellent 
pianist  and  violinist.  In  1786,  he  went  to  Xaples, 
tmm  thence  to  England,  and  retumcd  in  1793  to 
Vienna,  where  ho  remainod,  eigoying  the  place 
of  chapol-master.   Qyrowetz  composed 

very  numerous  instronumtal  votks,  also  some 
romances  and  other  vocal  pieces. 
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H.  This  letter  is  used  by  the  Oermana  for  B 
natural.  In  munc,  A  u  the  serenth  degree  in  the 
diatonic  scale,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic. 
Id  the  Ouidonian  soimization  this  tone  was  called 
b  mi,  the  hexachoid  commencing  with  ff.  It  ia 
the  seventh  major  of  c,  the  pure  fifth  of  e,  and 
the  third  major  of  ff. 

HAACH,  HAAK.  or  HAACK,  CABL.  was 
bom  at  PotKlam  in  1757,  and  was  appointed, 
about  the  year  1790,  flrat  Tiolin  and  diapel- 
master  to  the  Soyal  Chapel  in  Berlin.  The 
following  are  among  his  compositions :  "  Six 
Sets  of  violin  Concertos,"  published  at  Berlin 
between  the  yean  1791  and  1797  ;  "Three  grand 
Sonatas  for  the  Fiauo-fbrte,"  Berlin,  1793. 

HAACH,  HAAK.  or  HAACK,  FRIEDBICH, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
organist  at  Stettin.  He  has  published  "  Con- 
oerto  pour  k  Clan."  Op.  1 ;  "  Three  Trioi  pour  U 
Ciav."  Op.  fi  ;  <•  Thne  Triot  pour  h  Ciav."  Op.  6. 
F.  Heak  was  a  colcbrated  pianist,  and  a  pupil  in 
counterpoint  of  Fasoh. 

HAAS,  I6NAZ.  A  celebrated  raganist  and 
cmupoaer  at  KSniMrati,  in  Qennany.  He  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  m  1797,  '*  Variatpni  siyn  FAn- 
dmita  iitAAirMSijr.  Motart." 

HAAS^  PATER  ILDEFON8,  a  lilmuian  and 
monk  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Offenburg  in 
1736.  He  was  an  excellent  thooiiBt,  composer, 
and  Tiolinist.  He  died  in  1791.  Haas's  publi- 
cations are  chiefly  for  the  church. 

HABENECK,  F.  A.  There  are  three  brothers 
of  this  name,  all  of  them  yiolinlBts.  F,  A  Hab- 
enock,  bom  at  Mezi^rea  in  1781,  is  the  ddest, 
and  was  adjunct  and  one  of  liw  beat  Ttoliu  pu- 
pils of  BoiUot,  at  the  Conserratory  at  Paris.  He 
wna  afterwards  adjunct  with  Kreutzer  for  solo 
playing,  at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music. 
Since  1S06  F.  A.  Habeneck  has  been  disttnguisbed 
OS  n  conductor  of  concert  orchestras  in  Paris.  At 
that  time  the  prize  violinists  at  the  Conservatoire 
alternately  conducted  ita  concerts  £or  a  year ;  but 
such  was  Habeneck's  superiority  that  he  b^  the 
position  alone  until  181JS,  when  the  allied  armies 
entered  Paris.  Here  be  produced,  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris,  the  first  symphony  of  Beethoven 
and  other  great  works ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
organization  of  a  new  society,  the  "  Socictc  des 
Concerts,"  in  the  Conservatory,  in  1828,  that 
these  great  compositionB  excited  the  liveliest  en- 
thn^asm,  through  the  fire  and  energy  which 
Habeneck  infused  into  the  performance.  He  was 
director  of  the  Opera  from  1821  to  1821.  After 
the  revolution  of  July,  1S30,  he  became  first 
violinist  to  the  king.  Habeneck  has  composed 
but  little :  two  concertos,  and  some  smaller 
pieces  for  the  vioUn ;  a  grand  polonaise  for  or- 
chestra, written  for  the  musical  festival  at  Lille, 
in  1829 ;  s  giand  fiuitaaia  fbr  vii^  and  piano ; 
and  aome  morceaux  added  to  the  open  "La  Lamp« 
tMntiUnmt" — era  distingnished  fbr  (viginality 


and  elegance.  His  most  distinguished  BcholBTS 
are  the  violinists  CuviUon  and  Alard. 

HABENECK,  JOSEPH,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  also  pupil  of  tiie  Conservatory  and 
of  Baillot,  was  second  orchestra  director  at  the 
Opera  Coioique  in  Paris.   Born  in  1786. 

HABENECK,  CORENTIN,  youngest  brother 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1787,  gained  the  first 
violin  prize  at  the  Conservatory  in  1808.  He 
has  recently  held  the  place  of  flnt  violinist  and 
solo  player  in  tlie  orcAostra  of  the  Grand  Opera 
in  Paris. 

HABERMANN,  FRANZ  JOHANN,  director 
of  music  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  1712.  Ho  was  particularly  esteemed 
as  a  contrapvmtist  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Twelve  masses  of  his  compoaUion  were 
published  at  Prague  in  the  year  1746,  and  in 
17*7  six  litanies,  m  folio.  He  has  composed  alao 
many  symphonies  and  sonatas. 

HACKBRETT.   (O.)   The  dulcimer. 

HACKER,  BENEDICT.  A  German  composer, 
bom  in  Bavaria  in  1769.  The  following  are 
among  his  principal  works,  up  to  the  year  1800 : 
"IM*  tmd  TVws,  on  &iuna,"  a  song,  Munich, 
1797;  "Sis  Sangtt"  1798;  "Six  Songt;'  1799; 
"J«fr1ther,jeli^>er,"9oa%;  •* Fimr-Part  Songt ;" 
"  Lut  ffeffen  Lift,"  an  operetta.  He  was  a  friend 
and  pupil  of  Michael  Haydn. 

HACKMEI8TER,  KARL  CHRI8T0PH,  or- 
ganist at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Ham- 
burg, published,  in  1753,  a  work  entitled  "Kla- 
vieribung,  beilehmd  tn  50  auterleaenai  Variationm 
Ober  eine  Menuef  xum  NxUsen  der  Information  com- 
ponirt,  &c.,"  first  volume ;  in  which  he  disccrrera 
not  only  good  taste,  but  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  counterpoint. 

HADRAVA,  or  HADRAWA,  w«s  an  Hunga- 
rian by  birth.  He  was  a  good  amateur  violinist, 
and  published  in  1782,  at  Berlin,  ux  sonatas  for 
the  haxpaichord. 

HAEFFNEB,  chapd-masta:,  in  1797,  to  the 
King  of  Sweden  at  Stockholm,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many. He  studied  Oluck's  style  of  dmmatio 
composition,  and  when  quite  a  young  man,  in 
1789,  brought  out  an  opera  at  Stodcholm,  called 
"  Eitctra,"  which  was  very  SQCcesafuL 

HAEMMERLEIN,  FRANZ  JOSEPH,  was 
bom  at  Augsburg.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist, 
and  resided,  after  the  year  1771,  at  Munich. 

HAEMPELN,  supnintcndcnt  of  the  music  of 
the  Dukes  of  Fimitenbcrg,  was  considered,  about 
the  year  1795,  as  one  of  the  best  violinists  and 
composers  for  his  instrument  in  Germany. 

HAENDEL.   See  H&itniti. 

HAENDLKR,  ohapel-master  to  the  Bishop  of 
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■Wurteburg,  -was  born  at  Nuremberg,  towards 
the  close  of  the  soventoonth  century.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  FacholbeL  Soon  all^  the  year  1712. 
he  -WB8  named  orgnniBt  of  the  court  of  Wurtx- 
burg.   Ho  died  in  1742. 

HAENEL,  or  H^VENDL,  JACOB,  called  also 
GALLUS,  tna  one  of  the  greatest  Gmoan  con- 
trspuatistBt  about  the  year  16S0.  His  works  oon- 
HBt  cbiefly  of  motets  and  church  munc.  He 

died  at  Prague  in  1591. 

HAENSEL,  PETER,  chapd-mafiter  to  a  no- 
bleman at  Vienna  in  1798,  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn. 
Ho  publ^cd  "Xeuf  Quatuor*  i  deux  VMona, 
TVnor,  et  ViohnctUo,  Ops.  1,  2,  3,  (Offenbach, 
1798.)  "  TroU  Thimet  variit  pour  le  Violon,  avec 
Aec.  ds  Viola,"  Op.  4.  "Air,  acec  Variationa  pour 
la  Uarpe,"  Op.  4,  (Offenbach,  1799.)  "Six  Qua- 
tuors  k  deux  Vioioat,  Tenor,  et  Violoiuxllo,"  Ops. 
6,  6,  (Offenbach,  1799.)  "  Six  Quatuora  it  deux 
riolone,  Tenor,  et  VioloaoeUo,"  Op.  7,  (Offenbach, 

1800.  )  "  Trois  Quaiuors  &  deux  Violone,  Tenor,  et 
Violoncello;'  Op.  8,  (Offenbach,  1801.)  "Trou 
Qaatuora  A  deux  Viohut,  Tenor,  et  Violoncello,"  Op. 
9,  (Offcnbadi,  1802.) 

H^ERLEMME,  A.  Q.,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  published,  in  1664,  "  J 
tacri  Salmi  di  David,  meui  in  rimo  volgati  da  Gioe, 
Diotaii,"  Lucca. 

HAESER,  JOHANX  GEOaOE,  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  1729,  was,  till  the  year  1808,  chapel- 
master  of  the  university  church  at  ]>ipsic.  He 
died,  much  lamented,  in  the  year  1809,  IcaTing 
five  childrui,  all  of  whom  are  retpectable  musical 
characters  in  Germany. 

HAESSLER,  JOHANN  WTT.HRT.M,  cUreetor 
of  music,  and  oi^onist  at  Erfurt,  was  bom  in 
that  town  in  1747.  He  was  an  excellent  per- 
former,  and  likewise  a  good  tenor  unger.  Hacss- 
Icr  went  to  England  in  1791,  and  performed  on 
the  piano  before  their  majesties,  and  also  in  sev- 
eral churches.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  St. 
Fetcrsburg  and  Moscow,  where  he  remained 
until  hia  oeath.  His  works  ue  numeroiu  for  the 
organ  and  laaao. 

HAE1TSSLER,  EBXST,  a,  violonceUiBt  and 
composer,  horn  at  Stutl^ard  in  1760,  rcuded,  in 

1801,  at  Augsburg.  He  published  much  vocal 
and  other  music  between  the  years  1792  and  1800. 
Uia  "  12  Caniojtette  Ital.  Acc.  p.  U  l*iaM-forU  e 
Chitarra,"  published  at  Vienna,  in  1800,  are  said 
to  be  extremely  bcautifuL 

HAGUE,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1769,  at  Tadcaster,  in  Yorkshire.  From 
early  youth  he  maniicstod  great  fondness  for 
muHic.  A  violin  was  placed  in  bis  hand,  and  his 
brother,  who  was  many  years  older  than  himsolt; 
became  hia  preceptor.  1779  ho  loft  his  native 
place  for  Cambridge,  where  his  brotho-  had  be- 
gun to  reside.  From  the  last-mentioned  period, 
he  had  the  advantage  of  excellent  instruction, 
both  in  the  practice  and  the  theory  of  his  future 
profession.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Manint,  an 
eminent  pwfoimer  on  the  violin,  and  studied 
the  rudiments  of  thorough  bass,  and  the  princi- 
plen  of  composition,  under  the  elder  HcUondaal, 
a  man  of  undoubted  attainments  in  musical 
eeienec.  Under  thftw  favomble  circumstances, 
Caiorles  Hague  rapidly  acquired  cdcbrity,  by  his 


exquisite  performance  on  the  violin,  which  to  the 
close  of  lifB  continued  to  be  his  fitvorite  iuitra> 

ment. 

About  the  year  1785  Manini  died;  and  by  the 
advice,  as  it  is  bdieved,  of  his  university  friends, 
young  Hague  then  resided  for  a  time  in  London, 
and  became  the  pupil  of  Salomon.  Already  an 
excellent  performer,  he  could  avail  himself  to 
the  uttermost  of  the  instructions  of  that  great 
master ;  and  from  Salomon,  without  doubt,  he 
acquired  no  small  portion  of  that  skill  and  ^xiwer 
which  enabled  him  to  give  such  delightful  effect 
to  the  compositions  of  Haydn.  During  this 
period  he  had  tho  good  fortune  to  be  assisted  in 
the  study  of  vocal  harmony  by  Dr.  Cooke,  of 
glee  writers  in  modem  times  second  to  few  in 
point  of  elegance,  and  perhaps  the  most  learned. 
On  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  had  the  aatis&c- 
tion  of  numbering  among  his  pupils  many  mem- 
bers of  the  university,  eminent  both  for  rank 
and  talent.  In  1794  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  In  1799  the  professorship  of  music 
became  vacant,  in  consequence  of  tho  death  of 
Dr.  Randall ;  when,  encouraged  by  his  numerous 
Mends  among  tho  members  of  the  smatc,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  tho  appointment,  and 
was  successful.    Soon  after  hia  election  to  the 

SrofesBorship,  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
octor  of  music.  lit.  Hague,  £rom  that  time, 
considered  himself  as  completely  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  continued  to  reside.  Daring 
the  spring  of  1831,  he  finquently  oompluned  <a 
being  unwell ;  but  no  danger  was  apprehended. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  he  was  making  ar- 
rangements for  some  concerts  on  a  grand  scale, 
which  were  to  be  perfimned  at  the  approaching 
commencement,  when  he  became  alanningly  ilL 
He  remained  two  or  three  weeks  inastote  which 
gradually  destroyed  all  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
and  on  tlio  18th  of  June,  1821,  he  expired, 
deeply  r^retted  by  his  family  and  his  friends. 
Dr.  Hague  was  well  acquainted  with  tho  princi- 
ples of  playing  on  keyed  instruments,  although 
not  a  performer  himseil^  Betides  the  violin,  he 
was  a  complete  masta  of  the  tenor  and  the 
violoncftUo.  On  public  occasionfl,  on  which  his 
sorvices  were  more  particularly  called  fbrth,  he 
was  accustomed  to  lead  tho  musical  performances 
with  a  precision  and  a  certainty  which  showed 
that  he  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  situation  In 
which  he  was  placed.  In  (quartets,  his  style  of 
playing  was  tae  moot  delightful  that  can  be 
miagined.  If,  hovrover,  we  were  required  to 
state  one  department  in  which  he  more  particu- 
larly excelled,  we  should  mention  his  violin  ac- 
companiment to  the  piano-forte.  In  that  wo 
are  almost  inclined  to  tluuk  ho  was  imrivalled, 
so  prompt  was  the  intelligenco  with  which  ho 
seized  the  meaning  of  tho  composer,  so  &scinat- 
ing  the  eloqueneo  with  which  he  dcvdoped  his 
ideas.  Dr.  Hague  was  well  acqudnted  with  the 
theory  of  music.  Whoever  would  undorxtand 
the  principles  of  composition  will  find  it  an  ad- 
vantage to  consult  many  writers  for  tho  puri>09e 
of  iUustmtion ;  but  it  is  indispensablo  that  he 
study  one  standard  author  thoroughly.  We 
may  obeorve  that  stodenta  in  music  are  not  the 
only  students  to  whom  this  hint  may  bo  useful. 
In  the  last  i^e  Rameau  was  generally  held  to  bo 
the  great  master  theorist  —  the  hierophout  of  the 
mysteriea.   Dr.  Hague  had  studied  in  the  achool 
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of  Bameau.  He  had  read  many  modem  'writero, 
but  liameau  he  had  studied.  On  subjects  of 
this  kind  Dr.  Hague  was  always  glad  to  converse, 
md  often  has  " the  witching  time  o'  night" 
fi>and  the  professor  and  liia  biographer  with 
music  paper  before  them,  and  black-lead  |>encilB 
in  their  hands,  disciusiug  concords  and  discords 
in  all  tlicii  fbrmai  and  estimating 

"Thrir  bearing*  and  their  Hn, 
Thair  nle*  eoaneettoiM  and  dependcacM*." 

The  late  professor  had  no  exdnnTe  admiration, 
either  of  ancient  or  of  modem  music  ;  he  knew 
peculiar  value  of  each.  Ho  was  anxious  to 
preserve  a  sensible  distinction  between  the  secu- 
lar and  the  eccleHiesticol  style.  To  recrad  his 
opinions  of  the  great  composers  of  diffraent  ages 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  memoir.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  he  was  very  copious 
and  animated  in  his  praise  of  Tartini,  whose 
woi^s  ho  had  studied  with  assiduity.  His  mas- 
ter, Hellendaal,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Tartini ;  and 
from  Hellendaal  he  bad  dmved  several  of  Tartini's 
precepts  of  composiUon,  which  ho  used  to  repeat 
with  great  pleasure.  Of  tho  productions  of  his 
ooDtemporarios,  Dr.  Hague  was  always  disposed 
to  speak  with  kindness  and  liberality.  He  spoke 
with  rapture  of  tlio  music  of  "  Paleetine,"  and 
in  his  copy  of  the  words  of  that  oratorio  he  had 
made  remarks  on  each  movimient,  in  a  style 
which  manifested  the  justness  of  his  taste  and 
the  acutcness  of  his  critical  powciH.  The  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Crotch  has  brought  to  mind  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  probaUy  be  thought  lutt 
uninteresting,  and  whiok  might  otherwise  have 
been  forgotten.  For  a  short  period  during  the 
eariy  years  of  that  extraordinary  genius,  ho  was 
the  pi^nl  o£  Charles  Hague,  who  was  also  at 
that  time  v<ny  Toun^,  being  but  six  years  older 
than  his  pupil.  In  a  journal  of  Br.  Hague's  yet 
remaining,  the  drctunstanee  is  stated,  with  ad- 
miration ik  the  rapid  progress  which  lus  pupil 
had  made ;  and  with  a  declaration,  that  to  have 
had  such  a  pupil  would  always  appear  to  him 
the  greatest  honor  of  his  life.  In  duo  time 
Crotch  became  professor  of  music  at  Oxford.  It 
is  pleasing  to  consider  that  the  tutor  and  the 
pnpil  invariably  regarded  each  otha  with  the 
gioatost  affection.  Numerous  most  have  been  the 
good  qualities  of  that  man  of  whom  it  may  be 
sidd  —  aa  it  may  With  truth  be  said  of  Dr. 
Hague  —  that  many  were  the  friends  who  were 
attached  to  him  when  Uviug,  and  who  lamented 
his  death.  Of  the  single  songs  which  he  pub- 
lished, few  are  known  to  the  present  writer. 
They  are  scud  to  possess  considerable  merit.  In 
1805,  "  A  Collectiou  of  Songs "  was  published 
by  the  Iter.  Mr.  Plumptre,  then  fellow  of  Clorc- 
hidl,  Cambridge.  To  this  work  Dr.  Hague  ren- 
dered his  assistance  in  adapting  the  music,  and 
in  a  few  instances  as  a  composer.  Tho  volume 
was  compiled  for  the  most  praltcworthypuiposcfl. 
It  contidns  many  pleasing  and  popular  melodies, 
which  arc  as  much  as  may  be  frcod  from  difficulty. 
All  that  was  intended  to  be  done  was  ably  per- 
formed, llie  title  page  of  a  muaicol  publication 
seldom  affords  a  date  i  hence  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
in  what  year  Dr.  Hague  introduced  to  the  public 
(by  permission  of  tho  composer,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of 
uimtnidg^)  "Six  Glees  for  three  and  four 
V<ncos."  These  arc  prodoctions  of  great  sweet- 
ness and  dcgance.   If  any  person  should  be 


induced  to  become  acquainted  with  them  on  this 
recommendation,  he  can  hardly  fail,  we  think, 
to  be  delighted  with  such  compoeitions  as 
■'  Happy  the  man,"  "  Welcome^  ^ar  Stdla," 
"My  Phillida,  adieu,  love!"  Some  of  our 
readers  will  not  perhaps  despise  tho  information, 
that  the  words  of  the  last-mentioned  glee  may 
be  found  in  Percy's  "  Eoliques,"  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  fith 
edition.  Dr.  Hague's  principal  publications  are 
the  following:  1.  "An  Anthem  composed  for 
the  Dep-oc  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  and  performed 
June  29.  1794;"  tho  subject  is  the  I37th 
Psalm — "By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  &c.  In 
this  production  the  author  shows  that  he  had 
complcteljr  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  composition,  'llie  ports  proceed  without  em- 
barrassment, and  the  harmony  is  pure.  Over 
the  whole  tiiere  is  thrown  a  character  of  sim- 
plicity and  of  learning.  The  opening  tiio,  "  By 
tho  waters  of  Babylon,"  ia  tender  and  pathetic. 
The  subject  of  the  chorus,  "As  for  our  ho]^"  was 
employed  by  the  author,  on  another  occasion,  with 
much  greater  cfToct.  "  For  they  that  led  us  away 
captive,"  and  "  How  shall  we  sing  tho  Lord's  song 
in  a  strange  land!"  arc  deeply  afTccting.  In 
listoiing  to  tho  entire  composition,  we  appear  to 
be  surveying  scenes  of  desolation  and  of  melan- 
choly grandeur.  2.  "Glees."  These  are  worthy 
of  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Cooke.  They  consist  of  real 
parts,  3.  "  Twelve  Symphonies  by  Haydn,  ar- 
ranged as  Quintets."  What  is  hero  attempted 
is  accomplished  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  4. 
"  The  Ode  as  performed  in  tho  Senate  House  at 
Cambridge,  at  the  Installation  of  his  Itoyal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Chancellor 
of  the  UiiiverBity."  The  ode  itself  is  from  the 
pen  of  William  Smyth,  Esq.,  professor  of  modem 
history.  We  have  ncre  the  most  elegant  and  the 
most  sublime  of  Dr.  Hague's  productions.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  thing  more  beau- 
tiAil  thui  the  following  air,  or  more  sublime  than 
tho  chorus  which  succeeds  it.  "  Hie  master  of 
the  British  BheU,"  it  will  be  recollected,  ia  the 
poet  Gray. 

AIB. 

-  O  tliim  Uit  mailer  or  the  BrfUih  dnU  I 
Picucd  In  the  calm  at  acailpmle  Inven 
To  w\a  the  ipolli  of  meditative  boon. 

And  from  thjr  itudloui  cell 
Bm  Otj  loTcd  atl*,  and  rlrtoe'*  lordj  tola. 
Wide  TDaad  the  world  aceurFtir  nlni — 
Ala*  I  how  i>  thai  irorid  defllm, 
Uow  changed  each  acene  that  pcaMlM  andled. 
Since  In  thIa  rrowded  dome,  tli7  ildll  dlvina 
DM Inid  wreallii  round  Qianta'i  *p«ctra  t^Ml 

CHORUS. 

What  emraUeai  Pmn,  with  (Hintlc  mka, 
lUra  flitted  o'er  vtti  darkened  acena  I 


Tbejr  come— Ihcy  r 
Tha  alQiiB  Ii  vol  — 


HAGUE.  HARRIOT,  ddest  daughter  of  the 
preceding,  cUed  in  1816,  &t  the  early  age  of 
tweuty-thrce.  Her  performance  on  the  piano- 
forte indicated  a  power  of  executing  all  that  the 
most  capricious  £incy  of  the  composer  could 
imagine ;  but  it  was  a  power  which  was  always 
under  the  dominion  of  taste  and  of  feeing.  She 
could  give  tAieet  to  the  flneet  inventions  of  Mo- 
zart, and  triumph,  even  when  listened  to  by 
Samuel  Wesley,  over  the  most  intricate  combina- 
tions of  Sebastian  Bach.  In  1811  she  published, 
by  subscription,  "  Six  songs,  with  an  Accompani- 
ment for  the  Piano-forte,"  which  are  said  to  be 
eminently  beautiful  compositions. 

HAHN,  GEORGE  J.  J.,  a  sonator  and  director 
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of  muaic  st  MQimerstadt,  iu  Franconia,  has  pub- 
liabed,  since  the  yeax  1748,  many  theoretical  and 
practical  works,  chiefly  in  the  German  language. 
Hii  **  Ofieium  Vey>ertimtm  turn  ruraU  im*  civile," 
oonsisting  of  mx  massea  and  psalma  fbr  a  full 
orchestra,  was  published  at  Augsburg  in  1759, 
and  the  second  edition  of  his  "Oateralbau-tdu^  " 
in  the  same  town  in  1768. 

HAIBEL.  An  actor  and  good  tenor  singer  in 
Vicuna,  subsequently  to  the  j'ear  1794.  He 
composed  an  operetta,  called  "  Der  Tyroler  Waa~ 
tel,"  which  was  Tcry  aucceaaful,  and  published 
in  different  ways  in  aereral  of  the  large  towns 
of  Qermany. 

HAIGH,  T.  An  Fnglisb  pianist  and  composer. 
Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Haydn,  and  has  not 
only  armngod  for  the  piano  many  of  his  master's 
most  celebrated  works,  but  has  made  himself 
known  by  several  very  oscellent  or^nal  com- 
positions. Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned 
a  "  Single  Violin  Concerto,"  (PrestonO  "  Throe 
Biiets,  -with  fevorito  Airs  for  Piano-forte,"  Op. 
5,  (Preston.)  "  Three  easy  Duets,"  Op,  7.  "Di- 
vertimento." "  Twenty-eight  Sonatinas,  with 
Preludes  and  two  eaay  Ducts."  "  Twenty-eight 
Sonatinas,  second  Set"  "Six  Sonatas."  Op.  4. 
"Three  Sonatas,"  Op.  6.  "  Six  Sonatas,"  Op.  8, 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Haydn.  "  Three  Sonatas,"  Op. 
9.  "IVo  Sonatas,"  Op.  12.  "Sonatas,"  Op. 
16.  "Sonatas,"  Op.  19.  "Eight  Divertimen- 
tos," Op.  42.  "  Divertimento,  with  Blue  Bells." 
«'  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden's  March.'*  "  Sonata, 
with  Care  the  Canker."  "  Sonata,  with  Yal,  lal, 
la."  "  Sonata,  with  Louis  XVl.*a  March." 
"Thema,  with  Variations,"  dedicated  to  Miss 
Thornton.  "  Air  Irom  '  Zauberflote '  of  Mozart, 
with  Variations."  (All  published  by  Preston.) 
"Three  Souatas,"  Op.  30.  "Two  Sonatas,"  Op. 
31.  "Twelve  Pctita  Pieces.  Second  Edition," 
Op.  32.  "Three  Sonatas,"  Op.  39.  "Prelude, 
Minuet,  and  Danco  Coseacque."  "  Second  Di- 
vertimento fbr  Flute  or  yielin,"  Op.  40.  "  Ar- 
rangement of  Haydn's  Symphonies,  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  (Letters  A,  B,  and  C,)  in  which  are  intro- 
duced the  admired  Caiizonettas,  '  Far  ftom  this 
throbbing  bosom,'  *My  mother  bids  me,'  and 
<  Now  the  dancing  aunbeams  play,'  for  Piano- 
forte and  Flute." 

HAIL  COLUMBIA.  This,  the  most  poi>ular 
of  all  the  national  songs  of  America,  was  written 
by  the  late  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson,  under  the 
circumstances  related  in  the  notice  given  below. 

Joseph  Hopkinson,  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  tdgners  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, wa«  born  in  Philadelphia,  Kovember 
12,  1770.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univeisity  of 
Pennsylvania;  studied  law  with  Judge  Wilson 
and  i£r.  Kawle;  and  practised  with  brilliant 
success  in  his  native  citv ;  was  twice  elected  to 
Congress  from  Philadelphia,  (1815  and  1817.) 
In  l828  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  distnct 
court  for  the  eastern  distnct  of  Ponnsylvania — 
this  being  the  same  office  which  his  father  held 
by  Waalungton's  appointment.  Judge  Joseph 
Hopkinson  remained  in  office  till  hia  decease, 
which  took  place  June  15,  1842.  He  was  the 
delight  of  the  circle  of  society  in  which  he 
moved.  "His  accomplished  mind,"  says  Mr. 
Walsh,  "observant  of  all  the  events,  characters, 
and  oiHmons  of  the  day,  was  peculiarly  qualified 


to  delight,  besides  instructing,  in  convivial  inter- 
course, by  a  strong  relish  for  refined  society,  a 
cheerful  and  vivacious  spirit,  and  a  peculiar 
poignancy  of  remark  and  raciness  of  anecdoto.** 

The  following  is  Judge  llopkinson's  own  eo- 
count  of  the  ongin  of  "  Hail  Columbia,"  written 
August  24,  1840,  for  the  Wyoming  Band,  at 
Wilkesbairo,  at  their  desire. 

"This  Gong  was  written  in  the  summer  of 
1 798,  when  a  war  with  Franco  was  thought  to  be 
inevitable  —  Congress  then  being  in  session  in 
Philadelphia,  ddnberating  upon  that  important 
subject,  and  acts  of  hostility  having  actually 
occurred.  The  contest  between  England  and 
France  was  raging,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  divided  into  parties  for  the  one  side 
or  the  other;  some  thinking  that  policy  and  duty 
required  ns  to  take  part  with  republican  France, 
as  she  was  called ;  otben  were  for  our  connecting 
ourselves  with  England,  under  the  belief  that  she 
was  the  great  preservative  power  of  good  princi- 
ples and  safe  government,  llie  violation  of  our 
rights  by  bou  belligerents  was  forcing  us  from 
the  just  and  wise  policy  of  President  Washing- 
ton, which  was  to  do  equaljustieo  to  tuth;  to 
take  part  with  naibar,  but  to  l^^eep  a  strict  and 
honest  neutrality  between  them.  The  prospect 
of  a  rupture  wi^  France  was  exceedingly  offen- 
sive to  the  portion  of  the  people  which  espoused 
her  cause  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  spirit  of  party 
has  never  risen  higher,  I  think  not  so  high,  as  it 
did  at  that  time,  on  that  question.  The  theatre 
was  then  open  in  our  city.  A  young  man  be- 
longing to  it,  whose  talent  was  good  as  a  mnger, 
was  about  to  take  his  benefit.  I  had  known  him 
when  he  was  at  school.  On  this  acquaintance, 
he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  afternoon  —  his  ben- 
efit being  announced  for  the  following  Monday. 
He  said  ho  had  no  boxes  taken,  and  his  prospect 
was,  that  he.  should  suffer  a  loss  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  benefit  from  the  performance ;  but  that 
if  he  could  get  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to  the 
tune  of  the  "  President's  March,"  (then  the  pop- 
ular air,)  he  did  not  doubt  of  a  full  house ;  that 
the  poets  of  the  theatrical  corps  had  been  trying 
to  accomplish  it,  but  were  satisfied  that  no  words 
could  be  composed  to  suit  the  music  of  the 
march.  I  UAd.  him  I  would  try  for  him.  He ' 
came  the  next  afternoon,  and  tho  song,  such  as 
it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  It  was  announced  on 
Monday  morning,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded 
to  excetis,  and  so  continued,  night  after  night, 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  —  the  song  being  en- 
cored and  repeated  many  times  each  night,  the 
audience  joining  in  the  chorus.  It  was  also  sung 
at  night  in  the  streets  by  large  assemblies  of  cit- 
izens, including  membeis  of  Con  gross.  The 
enthusiasm  was  general,  and  tho  song  was  hcexd, 
I  may  say,  in  every  part  of  the  Uiiited  States, 
'llie  object  of  tho  author  was  to  get  up  an 
American  spirit,  which  should  be  independent  of 
and  above  the  intercst»,  passions,  and  policy  of 
both  belligerents,  and  look  and  feel  exclusively 
for  our  honor  and  our  rights.  Xot  an  allusion 
is  made  either  to  France  or  England,  or  the 
quari-cl  between  them,  or  to  which  was  the  most 
in  fault,  in  their  treatment  of  us.  Of  course  the 
song  found  favor  -n'ith  both  parties  —  at  least 
neither  could  disavow  the  sontimeuta  it  incul- 
cated. It  was  truly  American,  and  nothing  else; 
and  tho  patrioUc  ftwiinga  of  every  American 
heart  responded  to  it   Such  is  the  history  of 
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thifl  song,  'which,  has  endured  infinitely  be^'ond 
any  expectation  of  the  author*  and  beyond  any 
merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  bi^g  truly 
and  exdiuiroljr  patriotic  in  it>  sentimeilta  and 
i^irit." 

HAINDEI,,  or  HEINDL,  was,  in  1793,  court 
musician  and  citef-if  orchesire  at  the  theatre  at 
Faeeau. 

HAKART,  CAROLO.  A  viol-da-ijambist 
and  composer,  who  died  about  the  year  1730. 

HAKE,  HAXTZ.  A  Tioliniat  at  Stado,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished some  music  for  his  instrument. 

HAKENBER6ER,  ANDREAS.  Chapel  mas- 
ter at  Dantzic  in  the  b^innin^;  of  the  soTenteenth 
oentory.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
poMts  of  hia  time.  His  woriu,  which  are  chi^y 
sacred,  bear  date  &om  the  year  1612  to  1645. 

HALBCADENZ.  (G.)  A  half  candence,  or 
cadence  on  the  dominant. 

HALBERTOX.   (G.)   A  aemitone. 

HAIBNOTE.   (O.)  A  minim. 

HALEVY,  JACQUES  FROMENTAL,  one 
of  the  best  dramatic  compoaera  of  the  ^onch 
school,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1709.  He  entered 
the  Conserratory  in  1809.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  operas  "Xa  Juive,"  and  "L'Eciair,"  and 
his  complotion  of  Hecold's  "  hudomco."  Li  1827 
ho  was  appointed  teacher  of  harmony  in  the 
Conserratory,  and  pianist  at  the  Italian  Opma. 
In  1829  he  became  director  of  singing  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  and  in  1833  he  succeeded  Fctis  aa 
teacher  of  composition  at  the  Conservatory,  In 
1836  the  king  of  the  French  conDsrred  on  him 
tiie  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor;  and  in  1836, 
when  Rcicha  died,  he  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
place  as  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Royal  Instituto  of  Franca. 

HALF  BEAT.  Hub  Zun»min«»KAj^,  bong  the 
inferior  note,  is  struck  only  once,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  the  principal  note,  and  is  immediately 
quitted.  KoUman  terms  it  a  haae-gract,  and  says 
it  is  employed  to  strengthen  the  parts,  and  to 
supply  the  want  of  pedals  in  the  organ.  It  may 
be  written  by  a  smaU  note,  like  a  short  appoggia- 
tuia,  thus :  — 


The  half  beat  is  very  similar  to  the  acciacatura 
of  the  Italians.  The  chromatic  licenses  are  de- 
rived from  the  half  beat. 

HALF  NOTES.  Semitones  ore  sometimes 
called  half  notcti,  though  improperly.  Butler 
says,  '*  From  Mi  to  Fa,  and  from  La  to  Pha,  is 
but  half  a  tone ;  between  any  other  two  notes 
there  is  a  whole  tone ;  but  in  singing,  how  to 
tune  each  note  and  half  note  to  Us  fellow, 
cannot  he  declared  by  precept" 

HALL,  HEXRT.  The  son  of  Captain  Henry 
Hall,  of  New  Windsor,  was  bom  about  the  year 
Ifigj,  and  educated  iii  the  Royal  dmpel,  where 
he  had  for  bb  lirst  master  Dr.  Blow.  liis  first 
promotion  was  to  the  place  of  orgnnist  of  Exeter. 
AAer  that  he  became  organist  of  Hereford,  and 
a  vicaz  choral  in  that  church.   Ho  died  in  1707. 


He  had  a  son  named  after  himself,  who  was  also 
organist  of  Hereford,  and  died  in  the  year  1713. 
lite  similar  situation  of  these  two  persons,  and 
the  short  distance  of  tune  brtweim  th^  death, 
rendered  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  die 
other ;  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  ad- 
ditional circumstance  that  each  had  a  taste  for 
poetry.  The  elder  waS'  a  sound  musician,  and 
composed  many  anthems,  well  known  to  those 
who  are  conversant  in  church  music ;  and  moot 
of  the  miisical  compositions  with  the  name 
Henry  HaU  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him ;  for  it  has 
not  bera  ascertained  that  the  youugra  was  the 
author  of  any ;  and  indeed  it  seems  that  his 
character  of  a  musician  is  lost  in  that  of  a  poet. 

HALL,  WILLIAM,  a  violinist  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  King  WillUm  II.,  died  in  the  year 
1700.  There  are  some  priutcd  airs  of  his  com- 
position.   See  HA.WXINB,  Sm  Jonv. 

HALLELUJAH,  or  ALLELUJA  (Hebrew.) 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.  The  singing  of  llaH^lujahs 
was  a  sort  of  invitation,  or  call  to  each  other,  to 
praise  the  Lord.  St.  Austin  says,  that  in  some 
churches  it  was  sung  only  on  Easter  day,  and 
the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost;  but  that  it  was 
never  used  during  the  time  of  Lent.  St.  Jecome 
informs  us  in  his  epitaph  of  Fabiola,  that  it  was 
commonly  sung  at  funerals,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  multitude  joining  in  the  HaiUlnjah,  and 
making  the  golden  roof  of  the  church  shako 
with  uie  peaJs  of  the  chorus.  This  expression 
occurs  often  in  the  Psalms,  and  its  full,  fine 
sound,  togetlu»  with  its  afanple  and  solraan 
meaning,  has  rendered  it  a  iarorito  of  musical 
composers.  The  vowels  in  it  are  very  &vorable 
for  a  singer. 

HALTER,  WILHEL3C  FERDINAND,  or- 
ganist of  the  reformed  church  at  Koni^berg,  in 
Prussia,  published  some  excellent  music  for  the 
pianO'forte.  He  died  in  1806.  Several  sots  of 
his  sonatas  are  published  at  Leipsic  and  Augs- 
burg, 

HAMBOYS,  JOHN.  One  of  the  oldest  doctors 
of  music  in  England.  He  flourished  about  the 
year  1470,  and  loft  the  following  works :  Ist. 
"Sammum  Artii  Mtuicea,"  in  manuscript;  and 
2d.  "  CatiiioMt  arij/iciaiei  dieeni  Gmefit."  He 
was  an  excellent  muaioiaa  for  the  age  in  which 
heUTed. 

HAMERTON,  WILLIAM  HENRY,  was  bom 
in  Nottingham,  in  the  year  I79a.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  a  chorister  of  Ohristchtirch  Cathe- 
dral, DubluL,  where  he  received  hie  musical  edu- 
cation. In  1812  he  visited  London,  with  tho 
intention  of  studying  vocal  music,  and  for  that 
purpose  became  tho  pupil  of  Thomas  Vaughau. 
He  returned  to  Dublin  in  1814,  and  then  com- 
menced business  invfessionally,  as  teacher  of 
vocal  music,  the  organ,  and  piano-forte.  In  1816, 
on  the  resignation  of  John  ElUott,  Hamcrton  was 
appointed  master  of  tho  musical  academy,  in 
which  ho  had  been  himself  educated,  and  in 
which  several  of  his  pupils  have  distinguished 
thcmBclTOs,  partioolarlj  Master  Ormsby,  who  so 
much  attracted  the  attention  of  his  majesty  on 
his  visit  to  Dublin,  as  also  Master  Hill,  a  choris- 
ter. In  1822  Hamcrton  officiated  griitiiitously 
aii  organuit  and  preceptor  to  the  Molyneaux  asy- 
lum for  blind  iomalcB,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  tho  gentlemen  of  his  majesty's  Chapel  Royal 
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in  Dublin.  His  compositions,  which  are  all  Tocal, 
conaiat  of  a  few  songs,  ducts,  and  hannonlzed 
airs,  some  anthems  and  chants  written  for  ChriBt- 
cboTch  CaUiedral,  and  an  elementary  work,  of 
which  the  title  is,  "Vocal  Instructions,  combined 
with  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Piano-forte  Ac- 
companiment." 

HAMMEL,  STEFFAN,  an  oi^ist,  of  a  con- 
vent at  AVurtzburg,  published  some  good  sacred 
mueic  between  the  yeora  1786  and  1807. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT,  ANDREW,  a  Bohe- 
mian, bom  in  1611,  was  organist,  lirst  of  the 
church  of  St  Peter's,  at  Freiberg,  and  afterwards 
of  that  of  Su  John,  at  Zittau.  He  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  his  assiduity  in  the  improvement 
of  the  church  muuc  in  Saxony,  and  some  of  the 
other  Gmnan  provinces.  He  died  in  1676t  at 
the  age  of  uxty-four.  His  composidons  were 
chiefly  motets  fi»  four,  fiv^  and  tax  voices. 

HAMMONDt  HENSY,  on  English  doctor  of 
divinity,  bom  In  1603,  was  ono  of  the  preachers 
to  the  court  of  Charles  I.  To  his  «  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalms  "  he 
has  added  a  curious  dissertation  on  the  use  of 
music  in  divine  serrice.   Ho  died  in  1660. 

HAMPEL,  AN'TON  JOSEPH.  A  oolelwated 
performer  on  the  horn,  in  the  Chapel  Koyal  at 
Dresden,  in  1748.   He  was  the  master  of  Punto. 

HAN,  GERARDO,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1730,  *'  Sonaie  a  tre,"  Op.  1. 

HANDEL,  properly  HAENDEL,  GEORGE 
FREDERIC,  the  son  of  on  eminent  surgeon 
and  physician  at  Halle,  in  the  duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, and  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  was  bom  on 
the  24th  Febraarj',  1684.  In  his  early  youth,  he 
discovered  such  a  passion  for  music  as  could  not 
be  subdued  by  the  commands  of  his  &ther,  who 
intended  him  for  the  profession  of  the  law.  He 
had  made  a  consid^iable  progress  in  this  art  by 
stealth,  before  he  was  allowed  a  master ;  but  at 
BCTon  years  old,  his  &ther,  finding  it  imposaible 
to  fix  his  attention  to  any  thing  but  music^  for 
which  he  seemod  to  have  boon  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  very  uncommon  propensities  and  focul- 
tics,  placed  him  under  Zachau,  organist  of  the 
cathedral  of  Halle,  a  man  of  considerable  abili- 
ties in  his  [ooiession.  By  the  time  ho  was  nine 
yeaifl  old,  our  young  musicinn  was  not  only  able 
to  offidato  on  toe  organ  fox  his  master,  but  b^an 
to  study  compontiou ;  aad«  at  this  early  period 
of  his  life,  is  said  to  have  composed  a  service,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  apirttttal  caiUaia,  every 
week,  for  voices  and  instruments,  during  three 
successive  years.  Mr.  Weidcman  was  in  posses- 
ion a  set  of  sonatas  in  three  parts,  which 
Uandel  composed  whoi  he  was  only  ten  years 
old.  In  the  year  1698,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  carried  to  Berlin,  where  operas  wore  then  in 
a  very  flourishing  state,  at  the  court  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  King  of  Prussia, 
wlio  at  that  time  retained  in  his  a&rrico  not  only 
many  ItaUan  singers  of  enuneace,  but  likewise 
Buonondni  and  Attilio,  to  compose.  Handel  dis- 
tingui^ed  hims^  so  much  in  this  city  as  a  won- 
derful performer  for  his  age,  that  his  electoral 
highness  offined  to  send  him  into  Italy  at  his  ovn 
expense,  for  the  completion  of  his  musical  studies. 
His  father,  however,  perhaps  firom  a  mistaken 
^rit  of  independence,  declined  this  honw,  and 
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the  young  musician  returned  to  Halle.  TbM 
death  of  his  fothor  happening  soon  after  he  left 
Berlin,  Handel,  unable  to  sui^Kirt  the  ex^iense  of 
a  journey  to  Italy,  whither  he  was  ambitious  of 
goinK,  removed  to  Hamburg,  in  order  to  procure 
a  subsistence  by  his  musical  talents,  this  city 
being,  next  to  Berlin,  then  the  most  renowned  for 
its  operas.  John  Matheeon,  an  able  musician, 
and  voluminous  writer  on  the  subject  of  music, 
who  resided  at  Hamburg  during  the  whole  time 
that  Handel  remained  in  that  city,  informs  us 
that  he  arrived  at  Hamburg  in  the  summer  of 
1703,  endowed  with  genius  and  a  good  disposi- 
tion. "  Here,"  says  Matheson,  "  almost  his  first 
acqiudntance  was  myself,  as  I  met  him  at  the 
oi^an  of  St.  Mary  ifagdalen's  Ckurdi,  on  the 
30th  of  Jidy,  whence  I  conducted  him  to  my 
father's  house,  where  he  was  treated  with  all  pos- 
sible kindness  and  hospitality ;  and  I  afterwards 
not  only  attended  him  to  organs,  choirs,  operas, 
and  concerts,  but  recommended  him  to  Heveral 
scholara.  At  first  he  only  played  a  ripieno  vio- 
lin in  the  opera  orchestra,  and  behaved  as  if  he 
could  not  count  five,  being  naturally  inclined  to 
dry  humor.  At  this  time  ift  composed  ex- 
tremely long  airs,  and  cantatas  without  end,  of 
which  though  the  harmony  was  excellent,  yet 
true  taste  was  wanting,  which,  however,  he  soon 
acquired  by  his  attendance  at  the  opoa."  As 
these  young  mnridana  lived  much  tt^wur,  ther 
frcquontiy  had  amicable  ctmtests  tad  trials  of 
skiU  with  each  other,  in  which,  it  iq>peartng  that 
they  excelled  on  different  instruments,  Honoel  on 
the  onan,  and  Matheson  on  the  harpsichord,  they 
mutuuly  f^;reed  not  to  invade  each  other's  prov- 
ince, and  Mthful^  observed  this  compact  for  five 
or  six  years.  "Handel,"  aayi  ICathMon,  "ine- 
tended  Ignorance  in  8  manner  peculiar  to  himself 
by  which  he  made  the  gravest  people  laugh,  with- 
out laughing  Tiimwlf-  But  hu  Buperirur  abilitiea 
were  soon  discovered,  when,  upon  occauon  of 
the  harpsichord  player  at  the  opera  h&ng  absent, 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  his  place,  for  he  then 
showed  himself  to  be  a  great  master,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one  except  mysdf^  who 
had  frequently  heard  him  before  upon  keyed  in- 
struments." Soon  after  this,  an  opera  called 
"  Cleopatra,"  composed  by  Matheson,  was  per- 
formed on  the  Hamburg  stoge,  in  which  he  acted 
the  port  of  Antony  himself  and  Handel  played 
the  harpsichord ;  but  Matheson  being  occostomed* 
upon  the  death  of  Antony,  which  lu^>pflns  early 
in  the  piece,  to  preside  at  the  harpmchord  as  com- 
poser, Handel  refused  to  indulge  his  vanity  by 
relinquishing  his  post ;  which  occasioned  so  vio- 
lent a  quarrel  between  them,  that,  as  they  were 
going  out  of  tiio  house,  Matheson  gave  him  a 
slap  on  the  £we,  upon  which  iber  both  immo* 
diately  drew  their  swozds,  and  a  duel  ensued  in 
the  market-place,  before  the  door  of  the  Opera 
House;  luckily,  the  sword  of  Matheson  broke 
against  a  metal  button  upon  Handel's  coat,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  they  were  soon 
after  reconciled.  This  rencounter  happmed  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1701 ;  and,  aa  a  proof  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation,  Matheeon  tcUs  tis,  that  on 
the  SOth  of  the  same  month,  he  aocompanied  the 
young  composer  to  the  rehoaisal  of  his  first  opera, 
"Almira,"  at  the  theatre,  and  performed  the 
principal  character  in  it ;  (md  that  afterwards 
they  became  greater  friends  than  ev«c.  On  the 
2dth  of  Fotanuuy,  1705,  Handdprodnced  nspcood 
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opera,  called  "  Nero,"  which,  an  -wqU  aa  Al- 
mira,"  met  with  a  very  favorable  rec^tLon.  After 
the  run  of  these  two  dramaS|.&Istheson,  who  per- 
formed the  principal  character  in  bolii,  quitted 
the  stagey  on  being  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Britiiih  raodent  at  Uamborg  —  an  office  in  which 
he  eontiuued  till  his  dea^.  at  the  distance  of 
near  sixty  yeois  from  his  first  appointment.  From 
170d  to  1708,  when  Handel  aet  two  other  operas, 
"  Fhrindo,'.'  and  "  Dafne,"  he  did  not  compose 
any  thing  for  the  st^e,  bnt  had  many  scholara, 
and  composed  harpsichord  pieces,  single  songs, 
and  cantatas  innumerable.  Handel,  having  ac- 
quired at  Hamburg  a  mm  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  visit  Italy,  set  out  for  that  scat  of  the  Muses,  a 
journey  after  which  every  man  of  geniua  so  ar- 
dently pants.  He  ataid  some  time  at  Florenci^ 
where  he  con^oeed  the  tapen.  of  **BoiHgo." 
Thence  he  went  to  Teniee,  wher^  in  1709|  he 
itfoduced  his  "  Agr^fina^'  which  is  said  by  his 
biographer  to  have  been  received  with  acclama- 
tion, and  to  have  run  thirty  nights.  Here  he  met 
with  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Gaaparini,  and  Lotti. 
He  then  visited  Kom^  where  ho  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  heamur  oompoutions  and  pnfonners  of 
tlie  Oral  dasa.  Here  the  elder  Scarlatti  ftnd  Oas- 
parint  had  tmught  vocal  music,  and  CoreUi  in- 
strumental, to  great  perfection.  At  Cardinal  Ot- 
toboni's,  b^  whom  Handel  was  greatly  caressed 
and  patronized,  he  had  frequently  the  advantage 
of  hMiing  the  natural  and  elegant  CoreUi  perform 
his  own  works.  Hecre  the  young  compoME  pro- 
duced •  serenata*  //  TVionfo  dek  Tempo."  After 
this  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  set  "  Acit 
0  UalaiM,"  in  Italian,  but  totally  different  from 
the  English  dirma,  written  by  (iay,  which  he  set, 
in  1721,  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  ^Vheu  he  re- 
turned to  Uennany,  on  quitting  Italy,  in  the 
b^jioning  (dT  1710*  he  proceeded  immediately  to 
Hanover,  where  ho  fbund  a  munificent  patron 
in  the  elector,  who  afterwards,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  ascended  the  English  throne  by 
tiie  name  of  Uooi^  L  This  prince  had  already 
retained  in  his  service,  as  tnaiatro  d*  capeiia,  the 
elegant  and  learned  composer  Stefioni,  whom 
Hauddl  had  before  met  at  >'enice,  and  who  now 
zetdgned  his  office  in  his  &vor.  This  venerable 
muiiician  served  as  a  model  to  Handel  for  cham- 
ber ducts,  and  facilitated  hit  introduction  to  the 
smiles  of  his  patron,  the  elector,  who  settled  on 
him  a  pcusion  of  Hftbcn  hundred  crowns,  upon 
c»>ndition  that  he  would  return  to  his  court,  when 
he  had  completed  his  travels.  Handel,  accord- 
ing to  this  proposition,  went  to  Dusaeldor^  where 
he  had  a  tlattoring  reception  from  the  elector 
palatine,  who  likewise  wished  to  retain  him  in 
his  service.  But,  besides  the  engagement  into 
which  he  had  already  entered,  he  was  imjuiticnt 
to  viut  England;  having  received  iuvitationu 
from  BO  vend  of  the  nobility,  whom  he  had  seen 
in  Italy  and  at  Hanover.  It  was  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1710  that  Handel  first  went  to 
Ijondon.  His  reception  was  as  flattering  to  him- 
self as  honorable  to  the  nation,  and  decided  him 
to  remain  in  that  country,  where  fortune  and  re- 
nown awaited  him,  instead  of  returning  to  more 
limited  engagements  at  Hanover.  Ou  the  arrival, 
however,  of  George  I.  in  England,  Uandcl,  con- 
acioiis  of  his  deficiency  in  respect  and  gratitude 
to  a  inince  who  had  honored  him  with  such  fiat- 
teriag  marks  of  approbation  and  bounty,  duret 
not  apj^oach  the  court,  till*  by  the  ingenuity  and 


friendly  interposition  of  Baron  Kilmanseggc,  he 
was  restored  to  favor  in  the  following  maimer : 
Tho  king,  soon  after  hia  arrival,  having  been  pre- 
vailed on  to  form  a  party  on  the  water,  the  design 
was  communicated  to  Handel,  who  was  advised 
to  compose  some  pieces  expressly  on  the  occanon, 
the  performance  of  which  he  aecretly  conducted 
in  a  boat,  which  accompanied  the  royal  baige. 
Upon  hearing  these  compositions,  which  have 
been  since  so  well  known,  and  so  justly  cele- 
brated under  tho  title  of  water  music,  hia  ma- 
jesty, equally  surprised  and  pleased  by  their  ox- 
cellaace,  eagerly  inquired  who  was  tho  author 
of  them ;  when  the  baron  acquainted  the  king 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  fiithful  ser- 
vant of  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the  cause 
of  displeasure  which  he  had  given  to  so  gracious 
a  protector,  durst  not  nresume  to  approach  his 
royal  presence  till  he  had  assurances  that,  by 
every  possible  demonstration  of  duty  and  grati* 
tude  in  future,  he  might  hope  to  obtain  a  par^Um. 
This  intercession  having  been  graciously  accepted, 
Handel  was  restored  to  favor,  and  honored  with 
the  most  fiatteriii^  marks  of  royal  approbation. 
And  as  a  ratification  of  the  deUnquent's  peace, 
thus  easily  obtained,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
double  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
previoualy  settled  on  him  by  Queen  Anne;  and 
not  many  years  after,  when  he  was  employed  to 
teach  the  princesses,  another  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  was  added  to  the  fonner  grants,  by 
Queen  Caroline.  From  the  year  1715  to  1720, 
we  do  not  find  that  any  opera  was  set  by  Han- 
del. During  the  first  three  years  of.  this  period, 
he  chicfiy  resided  with  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  a 
nobleman  whose  tasto  and  judgment  in  the  fine 
arts  were  as  oxquiuite  as  hiii  patronf^o  to  their 
votaries  was  hberaL  And  tho  other  two  years 
Uaiidel  was  onployed  at  Cannons,  as  Tnaiatro  di 
eapMa  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who,  among 
other  splendid  and  princely  features  of  magnif- 
icence, established  a  chapel,  in  which  the  cathe- 
dral service  was  daily  performed  by  a  choir  of 
voices  and  instnuncntn,  superior,  at  that  time, 
perhaps,  in  niuuber  and  excellouco,  to  thM  of  any 
sovereign  jftinco  of  Europe.  Here  Handel  pro- 
duced, besides  his  ontlioms,  the  chief  part  of  hu 
hautboy  concertos,  Bonatos,  le»soita,  and  o^an 
fugues ;  which  are  all  so  masterly,  spirited,  and 
cxqtiisite  in  their  several  kinds,  that  if  lie  had 
never  composed  an  opera,  oratorio,  "  Ta  Deuni," 
or  any  other  species  of  vocal  music,  his  name 
would  have  been  had  in  reverence  b^  true  musi- 
cians as  long  as  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
written  continue  to  bo  legible.  The  most  splen- 
did era  in  tho  opera  aiiiinls  of  England,  when 
tho  King's  Theatre  was  under  the  direction  of  tho 
lioj'al  Academy  of  Music,  and  Handel  the  act- 
ing ntauagcr  and  composer,  was  likewise  the  pre- 
cLse  moment  when  this  groat  musician  had  ar- 
rived at  tho  stage  of  existence  which  Dante  colls 
"  li  mezM  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita;"  when  the 
human  frame  and  faculties  have  attained  their 
utmost  strength  and  vigor.  He  was  endowed 
with  extraordinary  natural  powers,  by  that  time 
highly  improved  by  cultivation;  with  a  hand 
which  no  difficulties  could  embarrass;  a  genius 
for  composition  original  and  inexhaustible;  at  tho 
head  of  a  profession  which  &cilitatca  access  to 
the  great,  and  with  extraordinary  abilities  insures 
their  patronage ;  high  in  the  lavor  of  the  aow- 
cign,  nobles,  and  public  of  a  rich  and  powoiftil 
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nation,  at  a  period  of  its  greatest  bnppinoss  and 
tranquillity ;  when  it  was  not  only  blestwd  with 
loisure  and  zeal  to  coltiTate  tho  arts  of  peace, 
but  with  power  and  inclination  Itboially  to  re- 
ward those  whoEo  succeasful  efforts  had  carried 
them  beyond  the  regions  of  mediocrity.  Such 
were  Hajidd's  circumstances  when  he  first  en- 
tered into  the  serrico  of  tho  Hoyal  Academy  of 
Music.  In  his  treatment  even  of  first-rate  Bing- 
eis,  Handel  was  somewhat  despotic,  as  tho  two 
following  anecdotes  will  evince.  The  very  sim- 
pie  and  woll-known  ait,  •<  Verdi  prati,"  in  •*  At- 
cina,"  which  was  constantly  encored,  was  at  first 
sent  back  to  HLindcl  by  Cnrestini,  as  too  trifiing 
for  him  to  sing  j  upon  which  he  went  in  a  groat 
rage  to  his  lodgings,  and,  .dth  a  tone  in  which 
few  composers  except  Handel  ever  Tonturod  to 
accost  a  first-rate  singer,  extdaitoed,  in  his  usual 
curious  dialect,  and  with  his  accustomed  impet- 
uosity, *'  You  tog  !  don't  I  know  better  as  your- 
seluf  vaat  ia  pest  for  you  to  ring  ?  If  you  vill 
not  sing  all  de  song  vaat  I  give  you,  I  vill  not 

Eay  you  ein  stiver."  On  a  similar  occasion,  upon 
uzzoni  insolently  refusing  to  sing  his  admirable 
air,  "  thiaa  imagine"  in  "  Otho,"  he  told  her 
ttiat  he  always  know  she  was  a  wry  bnt  that 
he  should  now  let  her  know,  in  her  turn,  that  he 
was  Beelxbub,  the  prince  of  devUa ;  and  then 
taking  her  up  by  the  waist,  declared,  if  she  did 
not  immediately  obey  his  orders,  he  would  throw 
her  out  of  the  window. 

During  the  first  years  of  Handel's  retreat  from 
the  opera  stage,  tho  profits  arising  from  his  ora- 
torios were  insufficient  to  indemnify  his  losses; 
and  it  would  remain  a  perpetual  atlgma  on  tho 
taste  of  the  British  nation,  that  hia  "Mei^iah," 
that  truly  noble  and  sublime  work,  woa  not  only 
ill  attcudod,  but  ill  received,  on  its  first  per- 
formance in  1741,  wrae  not  its  miscomage  to  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  resentment  of  the  many 
great  personages  whom  ho  had  offended  in  re- 
fusing to  compose  for  Senesino,  by  whom  he 
considGrod  himself  of&onted,  or  even  for  the 
opera,  unless  that  ranger  was  dismissed.  This 
inficxibility,  being  construed  into  iosolonce,  was 
the  cause  of  that  powerful  oppuBitton,  at  once 
oppressive,  mortifying,  and  rumons  to  its  victim. 

Findii^  it  impossible  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
persecution,  Handel  visited  Ireland,  in  order  to 
try  whether,  in  that  kingdom,  his  oratorios 
would  be  out  of  tho  reach  of  prejudice  and  en- 
mity. Vope,  on  this  occasion,  personifying  the 
It^ian  opera,  put  into  her  mouth  the  utlkming 
well-known  lines,  which  she  addresses  to  the 
goddess  of  dulness :  — 

"f-troiia  In  new  anniilol  slant  Han  del  ilandt, 
l.ikc  5old  Brlareni  irilh       hundred  handit 
Td  itir,  to  roii'e,  tu  ihnkc  Ilic  noul,  he  comet, 
And  Jovu'a  own  tliiindvn  luttnw  AIdtj'b  drurai. 
ArreUhiiD.empmit  or.-ou  ■IrepDomoTe.— 
Stus  hMid,  ADd  dnm  him  |q  tha  iiibcnilBn  ilioic*" 

"Wucn  Handel  went  through  Chester  this 
year,"  (1741,')  soys  Dr.  Bumey,  "I  was  at  the 
pubUe  school  in  that  city,  and  very  well  remem- 
ber seeing  him  smoke  a  pipe  over  a  dish  of  cof- 
fee, at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House ;  for,  being 
extremely  curious  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  man, 
I  watched  him  narrowly  aa  long  as  he  remained 
at  Chester ;  which,  on  account  of  tha  wind  being 
unfavorable  lor  his  embarking  at  Parkgate,  was 
several  days.  During  this  time,  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Bak^,  tho  organist,  my  first  music  master, 
to  know  whether  there  won  any  ohoir  men  in 


the  cathedral  who  could  sing  tU  tight,  as  he 
wished  to  prove  some  books  that  had  been  hastily 
transcribed,  by  trying  the  choruses,  which  he 
intended  to  pmbrm  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Baker  men- 
tioned some  of  the  most  likely  singers  then  in 
Chester,  and  among  the  rest,  a  printer  of  the 
name  of  Janson,  who  had  a  good  bass  voice,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  the  choir.  At 
this  time  Harry  Allcock,  a  good  p^ycr,  was  the 
fir^l  violin  at  Chester,  which  was  th^  a  very 
musical  place ;  for,  becndoa  public  performances, 
Mr.  Prebendary  Prescott  had  a  weekly  concert, 
at  which  he  was  able  to  muster  ^htoeu  or 
twenty  performers,  gentlemen  and  prof^sors.  A 
time  was  fixed  for  this  private  rehearsal  at  the 
Golden  Falcon,  where  Handel  was  quartered; 
but,  alas !  on  trial  of  tho  chorus  in  the  *  Messiah,' 

<  And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed,'  poor  Jam- 
son,  after  repeated  attempts,  failed  so  egregiously, 
that  Haiidet  after  swearuig  in  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent languages,  cried  out  in  broken  English, 
'  You  Bchauntrel  .  tit  not  you  dell  me  dat  yon 
could  sing  at  soite  > '    <  Yes,  sir,'  aaSA  the  printer^ 

<  and  so  I  can,  but  not  at ^tt  sight.'  " 

Handel,  on  his  arrival  in  DuUin,  with  equal 
judgment  and  humanity,  began  by  performing 
the  "  Moeeiah,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  prison. 
ThLs  act  of  gcneroMity  and  benevolence  met  with 
Tiniversal  approbation,  as  well  as  hia  music. 
Handel  was  assisted  by  Bubourg,  as  leader,  and 
Mrs.  Cibber,  who  sang  "Ho  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,"  in  a  manner  truly  tOTiehing. 
Her  voice  was  a  mere  thread,  and  her  knowledge 
of  music  inconsiderable ;  yet  in  this  song,  (whi^ 
was  originally  composed  for  her,)  by  a  natural 
pathos,  and  perfect  conception  of  the  words,  she 
often  penetrated  the  heart,  when  others,  with  tal- 
ents infinitely  superior,  could  only  reach  the  ear. 

Handel  remained  ci^t  or  nine  months  in  lie- 
land,  whim  he  extended  hia  fame,  and  b^aa  to 
repair  his  fortune.  On  his  return  to  London  in 
the  beginning  of  1742,  as  he  had  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  opposing  the  manners  of  the  opera, 
fo.'  \er  enmities  began  to  subside ;  and  when  he 
recommenced  his  oratorios  the  Lent  following, 
he  found  a  general  dioposition  in  the  public  to 
countenance  and  support  him. 

<<  Samson  "  was  the  first  oratorio  he  performed 
that  year,  which  was  not  only  much  applauded 
by  crowded  houses  in  the  capital,  but  was  soon 
disseminated  in  single  songs  throughout  tho 
kingdom ;  and,  indeed,  has  ever  been  in  greater 
favor  than  any  one  of  his  works,  witli  the  ex- 
ception tho  "  Messiah,"  which  that  season,  for 
the  honor  of  the  public  at  \ax^,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  cabal  and  fection,  was  rocmved  with 
universal  admiration  and  applause ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  hour,  this  great  work 
has  been  heard  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  with 
increasing  roverence  and  ddi^t.  It  has  fod 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  fostered  tho 
orphan,  and  enriched  succeeding  managers  of 
oratorios,  more  than  any  single  musical  produc- 
tion in  England  or  any  other  country,  "niia 
sacred  oratorio,  as  it  was  originally  called,  on 
account  of  the  words  bong  wholly  composed  of 
genuine  texts  of  Scripture,  appeonng  to  stand  in 
Hoch  high  ostimation  with  the  public,  Handel, 
actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  benevolence 
and  humanity,  formed  the  hiudable  resolution 
of  pcifbrming  it  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Fi^.indling  IfospUal;  which  reaolatum  mu  eon- 
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fltaatly  put  in  practice  to  tbo  end  of  his  life, 
under  his  own  direction,  and  long  after  his  death 
under  that  of  lllr.  Smith  and  >Ir.  Stanlev.  In 
consequouce  of  these  performances,  the  benefiu:- 
Uons  to  tiie  charity  from  the  year  1749  to 
1769,  by  eleven  performances,  under  Ikndel's 
own  direction,  amounted  to  6936A;  from  1760 
to  1768,  by  eight  performances,  under  the  con- 
duct  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  1332i.;  from  1769  to 
1777,  by  nine  performances,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Stanley,  20321.;  being,  in  all,  I0,299f. 
The  organ  in  the  chapel  of  this  hospital  was 
Ukewise  a  present  bom  Handel,  and  he  be- 
queathed, as  a  l^BCy  to  this  charity,  a  &ir  copy 
of  the  original  score  of  the  "Messiah."  F^m 
the  time  of  his  return  from  Ireland,  with  tie 
opposition,  and  a  fiew  thin  houses,  in  consequence 
of  great  assemblies  of  the  nolnlity  and  gentry, 
manifiastly  and  cruelly  collected  together  on  his 
nights  of  performance,  with  hostile  intentions, 
by  some  implacable  remains  of  his  moat  powcr- 
fal  adversaries,  he  continued  his  oratorios  tUl 
within  a  week  of  his  death. 

But  though  the  ■*  Memiah  "  increased  in  repu- 
tation every  year;  and  the  crowds  that  flocked  to 
the  theatre  were  more  considetaUe  every  time  it 
was  performed,  yet  to  some  of  his  other  oratorios, 
tbo  houses  were  bo  thin  as  not  even  to  defray  his 
expenses ;  which,  as  he  always  employed  a  very 
numerous  band,  and  paid  his  performers  liberally, 
so  deranged  hia  af&irs,  that,  in  the  year  \7i5, 
after  two  performances  of  "  Hercules,"  January 
5  and  10,  before  the  Lent  season,  he  stopped 
payment.  He,  howeret,  resumed  the  perform- 
ance of  his  oratorios  of  "  Samson,"  "  Saul," 
"Joseph,"  "  Belshazzor,"  and  the  "  Messiah,"  in 
March.  "But,"  says  Dr.  Bumoy,  "I  perfectly 
well  remember,  that  none  were  well  attended, 
except  *  Samson,'  and  the  'Messiah.'"  Sr. 
Bumey  likewise  informs  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently heard  Handel,  as  piL-awntly  as  philo- 
80ph^»ul^,  console  his  friend,  when,  previous  to 
the  curtam  being  drawn  up,  they  have  lamented 
that  the  house  was  so  empty,  by  saying,  "  Never 
mind ;  de  moosic  vil  sound  de  pettcr." 

In  1749,  "Theodora"  was  so  very  unfortunate- 
ly abandoned,  that  he  was  glad  if  any  professors 
who  did  not  perform  would  accept  of  tickets  or 
orders  for  athnission.  Two  gentlemen  of  that 
description  having  applied  to  Handel,  after  the 
disgrace  of  "  Theodora,"  for  an  order  to  hear  the 
*«  Messiah,"  he  cried  out,  "  O,  your  sarv^nt, 
meia  herren  I  your  ore  tamnablo  tainty  I  you 
would  no  CO  to  •Theodora:'  dor  vas  room 
enough  to  dance  there,  when  that  was  perform." 
Ks  majeatr,  King  George  JI.,  was  a  steady 
patron  of  Handel  during  these  calamitous  times, 
and  constantly  attended  his  oratorios,  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  his  court. 

Handel,  late  in  life,  liko  the  greatest  of  poets, 
(Homer  and  Milton,  was  afflicted  with  blindness, 
which,  however  it  m^ht  dispirit  or  embuiL-aas 
him  St  other  times,  had  no  ofEbct  on  his  nerves  or 
intellect  in  public ;  as  he  continued  to  play  con- 
certos and  voluntaries  between  the  parts  of  his 
oratorios  to  the  last,  with  the  samo  vigor  of 
thought  and  touch  for  which  he  was  ever  so 
justly  renowned.  To  sco  him,  however,  led  to 
the  o^an,  after  this  calamity,  at  upwards  of 
Bcrenty  years  of  age,  and  then  conducted  towards 
the  airalenee  to  make  hIa  accustomed  obeisance, 
iru  a  nght  so  truly  afflicting  and  deplorable,  to 


persons  of  sensibility,  as  greatly  diminished  their 
pleasure  on  hearing  him  perform.  During  the 
oratorio  season,  he  practised  almost  incessantly ; 
and,  indeed,  that  mutt  have  been  the  cose,  or  hia 
memory  uncommonly  retentive,  for,  after  his 
blindness,  he  played  several  of  his  old  organ  con- 
certos, which  must  have  been  previously  im- 

Eressed  on  his  recollection.  Latterly,  however, 
e  rather  chose  to  trust  to  his  own  inventive 
powers  than  those  of  reminiscence;  for  giving 
the  band  only  the  dteleton  or  ritornelB  of  each 
movement,  he  played  all  the  solo  parts  extempore, 
while  the  other  instruments  left  him  ad  libitum, 
waiting  for  the  signal  of  a  shake,  belbre  they 
played  such  fragments  of  symphony  as  they 
found  in  their  books. 

Handel  not  only  continued  to  perform  in  pub- 
lic, after  ho  was  afflicted  with  bundness,  but  to 
compose  in  private.  "Die  duM  and  chonu  in 
"  Judas  Moccabtens,"  "  Sion  now  his  head  shall 
raise,"  were  dedicated  to  Mr.  Smith  by  Handel, 
after  the  total  privation  of  sight  Tms  compo- 
sition so  late  in  life,  and  under  such  depressing 
circumstances,  confirms  on  opinion  of  Br.  John- 
son, "  that  it  seldom  happens  to  men  of  pow^ 
ful  intellects  and  original  genitia  to  be  robbed  of 
mental  vigor  by  age  ;  it  is  only  the  feeble-minded, 
and  fool-Som  part  of  the  creation,  who  fall  into 
that  species  of  imbecility  which  gives  occasion 
to  say  that  they  are  superannuated ;  for  these, 
when  they  retire  late  in  life  from  the  world  on 
which  they  have  lived,  by  retailing  the  sense  of 
others,  are  instantly  reduced  to  indigence  of 
mind."  Drydcn,  Newton,  Dr.  Johnson  himself 
and  our  groat  musician,  are  admirable  iilustm. 
tions  of  this  doctrine.  Indeed,  Handel  not  only 
exhibited  great  intellectual  ability  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  duet  and  chorus,  but  manifested  his 
power  of  invention,  in  extemporaneous  flights  of 
laiicy,  to  be  as  rich  and  rapid  a  week  beuire  his 
decease  as  they  hod  been  for  many  yciirs.  Sub- 
sequent to  bis  privation  of  sigh'b,  he  was  always 
much  disturbed  and  agitated  whenever  the  in- 
fecting air  in  "  Samson,"  "  Total  Eclipse,"  was 
peifotmed.  The  last  oratorio  at  which  he  at- 
tended  and  perfumed,  was  on  tuo  6th  of  April, 
and  he  cxpved  on  1/iday,  the  13th,  1759.  Dr. 
Warren,  who  attended  him  in  his  last  sickness, 
said  that  ho  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution  ;  and,  having  been  always 
impressed  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  the  Christian  roli^ou,  that 
he  had  most  seriously  and  devoutly  wished,  for 
several  daj-s  before  his  death,  that  he  might 
breathe  hia  last,  as  actually  happened,  on  Good 
Friday,  in  hopes,  he  said,  of  meeting  his  good 
God,  his  sweet  Lord  and  Savior,  on  tiie  day  of 
his  resurrection,  meaning  the  third  day,  or  Easter 
Sunday  following.  Tho  loss  of  sight  was  an 
awful  warning,  which  wrought  a  great  change  in 
his  temper  and  general  behavior.  Throughout 
Ufis  he  was  a  man  of  blameless  morals,  and  man- 
ifested  a  deep  and  rational  sense  of  rdigion.  In 
conversation  he  would  frequently  declare  the 
pleasure  ho  felt  in  setting  the  Scriptures  to  music, 
and  how  much  contemplation  of  the  many  sub- 
lime passages  in  the  Psalms  had  contributed  to 
his  edification ;  and  now  that  he  found  himself 
near  his  end,  thefio  sen^ments  were  im^mved  into 
solid  and  rational  piety,  attended  wiUi  n  calm  and 
even  temper  of  nilnd.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  Ida  life,  he  constantly  attended  divino 
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service  in  his  own  parish  church  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square,  where  bis  locdu  and  gesticula- 
tions indicated  the  utmost  f error  of  unaflbcted 
devotion.  He  was  buried  in  'VVostminster  Abbev, 
the  dean.  Dr.  Peaice,  Bishop  of  Kocheater,  as- 
sisted by  the  choir,  peifonmiig  the  funeral  solem- 
nity.  Over  the  place  of  his  interment  is  a  monu- 
ment* designed  and  executed  by  Boubilliac, 
xeprnenting  him  in  full  length,  in  an  erect  pos- 
tnze,  with  a  music  paper  in  his  hand,  inscribed, 
"  I  know  that  my  Kedeemer  liveth,"  with  the 
notes  to  which  these  words  are  so  admirably  set 
in  his  "Messiah." 

Those  who  were  but  little  acquainted  with 
Handel  were  unahlo  to  characterize  him  other- 
wise than  b^  his  escellcncos  in  his  art,  and  cer- 
tain foibles  m  his  nature,  which  he  was  never 
stu^ous  to  conceal.  Accordingly  we  are  told 
that  he  had  an  enormous  appetite,  that  he  pre- 
ferred Burgundy  to  Port,  and  that  when  pro- 
voked he  would  break  out  into  profane  expres- 
sions. These  are  &cts  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  there  are  also  particalazs  which  mark  his 
character  but  little  known,  and  which  possibly 
may  be  remembered  elsewhere,  when  those  that 
serve  only  to  show  that  he  was  subject  to  human 
imperfections  are  forgotten.  In  his  religion  he 
was  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion,  in  which  he  was 
not  such  a  bigot  as  to  decline  a  general  confor- 
mity with  that  of  the  country  which  he  had 
chosen  flor  his  residence,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
entertained  very  serious  notions  iu  regard  to  its 
importance.  These  he  would  frequently  express 
in  his  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  the  English 
government ;  and  he  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  felicities  of  his  life  that  he  ivas  settled  iu 
a  country  .where  no  one  suffers  molestation  on 
account  of  his  religious  principles.  His  attain- 
ments in  literatiuv  cannot  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  ver^  great.  The  prodigious  number  of  his 
compositions  will  account  for  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  his  time  than  any  man  could  well  be  sup- 
posed able  to  spare  from  sleep  and  the  necessary 
re&cshmcnt  of  nature ;  and  yet  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages ; 
the  latter  of  which  was  so  familiar  to  him  that 
few  natives  understood  it  better.  Of  the  English 
also  he  had  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  to  be 
susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  our  best  poets  ;  and 
this  he  has  sufficiently  evuiccd  by  the  admirable 
TTiwuitipr  in  which  the  sound  is  almost  constantly 
an  echo  to  the  sense  of  those  passages  which  he 
has  selected  and  set  to  muric.  The  style  of  his 
discouTBC  woe  very  singular ;  he  pronounced  Eng- 
lish as  the  Germans  do,  but  his  phraseology  was 
exotic,  and  partook  of  the  idiom  of  the  different 
countries  in  which  he  had  resided— a  circumstance 
which  rendered  his  conversation  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining. His  habits  of  life  were  regular  and 
uniform.  For  some  years  subsoqueitf  to  ,  his 
g^ig  to  England,  his  time  was  divided  between 
study  and  practice,  that  is  to  say,  in  composing 
for  the  opera,  and  in  conducting  concerts  at  the 
Duke  of  Kutland's,  the  Eail  of  Burlington's,  and 
at  the  houses  of  othcis  of  tb.e  nobility  who  -vtae 
patrons  of  music.  There  wore  also  very  fre- 
quently concerts  for  the  royal  fiunily  at  the 
queen's  library,  in  the  Green  Park,  in  which  the 
princess  royal,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Cow* 
per,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  performed. 
Of  these  Handel  had  the  diction ;  and  as  these 
craiuections  diSBOlved,  he  gradually  letrcrted  into 


a  state  of  retirement,  showing  no  solicitude  to 
form  new  ones.  Hifl  xeeddenoe  was  on  the  mmOi 
side  of  Brook  Street,  near  Hanover  Square,  in  a 
house  afterwards  in  the  occupation  of  ^  Jamas 
Wright,  four  doors  from  Bond  Street,  and  two 
from  the  passage  to  the  Stable-yard.  His  per- 
manent income  was  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
arising  from  pensions,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  alld 
two  others  of  two  hundred  pounds  each,  granted, 
as  already  related,  by  Uooi^  I.  and  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  rest  was  precarious ;  for  some  tim%  it 
depended  upon  his  engagements  with  the  direct- 
ors of  the  academy,  and  attemards  upon  the 
profits  arising  from  the  musical  performances 
which  he  uucwrtook  on  lus  own  acconnL 

We  have  seen  that,  in  his  ruinous  contest 
witlw  the  nobility,  he  sold  out '  ten  thousand 
pounds,  the  whole  of  his  former  savings,  without 
being  able  oven  then  entirely  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difhcultiea.  However,  he  had  at 
all  timfes  the  prudence  to  regulate  his  expenses 
by  his  income.  Equally  untainted  by  avariee  or 
profusion,  when,  some  years  afterwards,  he  again 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  affluence,  he  re- 
assumed  his  former  course  of  living.  His  social 
affcctiona  vrere  not  very  strong,  and  to  this  it 
may  be  imputed  that  he  spent  his  whole  lite  in  a 
state  of  ceUbacy ;  that  he  had  no  l«aale  attach- 
ment of  a  less  hmoiable  desci^tion  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  bect«  motive  |  and  we  may  truly 
say  that  Handel,  endowed  with  many  virtues, 
was  addicted  to  no  vice,  or  even  foible,  that  was 
in  the  remotest  degree  injurious  to  society.  A 
temper  and  conduct  like  this  was,  in  every  View 
of  it,  favorable  to  his  pursuits ;  no  impertinent 
visits,  no  idle  engagements,  or  rather  expedients 
to  kill  time,  wcve  ever  sul^red  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  his  studies.  He  had  a  favorite  Hucker 
harpuchord,  the  keys  of  which,-  by  incessant 
practice,  were  hollowed  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 
He  wrote  very  fast,  but  with  a  degree  of  impa- 
tiraice  jsoportioned  to  the  eagerness  that  poaaeases 
men  oi  taste  to  see  thax  conceptions  reduced  into 
form.  Like  many  othan  of  his  profusion,  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  paintings ,-  and,  till  his 
sight  failed  him,  viewing  collections  of  pictorea 
upon  sale  was  one  of  the  fow  recreatdons  in  which 
he  indulged  himself^  Handel  in  his  person  was 
lai^  and  rather  corpulent,  ungraceful  in  his 
gait,  which  was  ever  sauntering,  and  had  some- 
what of  that  rocking  motion  which  distinguishes 
those  whose  legs  are  bowed.  His  features  were 
finely  marked,  and  the  general  cast  of  his  coun- 
tenance placid,  bespeaking  dignity  attempered 
■vith  benevolence,  and  everv  quality  of  the  heart 
which  has  a  tendency  to  beget  confidence  and 
insure  esteem.  Thoi^h  he  was  impetuous, 
rough,  and  peremptory  in  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, yet  he  was  totally  devoid  of  ill  nature  or 
malevolence;  indeed,  there  was  au  original  humor 
end  pleasantry  in  his  most  lively  sallies  of  anger 
and  impatience,  which,  imited  with  his  broken 
English,  rendered  him  rather  the  cause  of  meni- 
meat  than  uncaainosB.  His  natural  propensity 
to  wit  and  humor,  and  hfq>py  manner  of  rebting 
common  occurrences  in  an  uncommon  way, 
enabled  him  to  throw  persons  and  things  into 
very  ridiculous  attitudes.  Had  he  been  as  great 
a  master  of  the  English  language  as  SwiiC  his 
bon$  matt  would  have  been  as  frequent,  and  of  p 
similar  cast. 
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At  the  corouEtion  of  the  king  in  1727,  Handel  i  and  Princess  of  Wales  irerc  not  exact  in  entering 


bad  frords  sent  to  him  by  the  bighopa  for  the 
anthems,  at  which  he  murmured  imd  took  ofTencc, 
as  he  thought  it  implied  hia  xuppo^cd  ignorance 


the  music  room,  he  used  to  be  very  violent ;  yet 
such  nns  the  reverence  with  which  his  royal 
highne»H  treated  him  that,  atlmittiug  Handcrto 


of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ■■  I  have  read  my  Bible  i  ha%'e  had  cause  of  complaint,  he  has  been  heard 
very  veil,"  said  he,  "  and  eboU  chooee  for  ray-  to  say,  "  Indeed,  it  ia  ceatA  to  keep  these  noot 
self."    And  his  oirn  selection  of  tjie  words,  "  My   people,"  meaning  the  performora,    so  long  vom 


heart  is  inditing  of  a  good  matter,"  &c.,  was  very 
•judicious,  and  inspired  him  with  some  of  the 
finest  thoughts  that  are  to  be  found  throughout 
his  works.  This  anthem  was  sung  at  the  coroos- 
floD,  while  the  peers  wore  doing  hom^. 

I>r.  Barney  infoima  us  that,  bcsid^  Bcouig 
Handel  at  his  own  house  in  Brook  Street,  and  at 
Carlton  House,  where  ho  had  rcheorsnls  of  his 
oratorios,  by  meeting  him  at  Mrs.  Gibber's  and 
at  Frasi's,  who  was  then  Bumey's  scholar,  he  ac- 
quired considnaMo  knowledge  of  his  private 
character  and  turn  in  humor.  Hnnrtol  tAa  vary 
fond  of  Mrs.  Cibbcr,  whoso  voice  and  manners  hod 
softened  his  ecverity,  and  atoned  for  her  want  of 
musical  knowledge.  At  her  house,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  ho  used  to  meet  Quin,  who,  like  Han- 
del, in  ftiHtc  of  native  roughness,  was  almost  as 
fond  of  music  as  of  good  cheer. 

Mrs.  CSbber,  the  first  time  these  nants  met, 
prevailed  on'Handel  to  nt  down  to  uve  harpsi- 
chord, when  he  played  tAe  overture  of  "  Siroe," 
and  particularly  duighted  the  company  by  the 
wonderfal  neatness  with  which  he  played  the 
jig  at  the  end  of  it.  Quin,  after  Handel  was 
gone,  being  asked  by  Mrs.  Cibba  whether  he  did 
not  think  Mr.  Uandel  had  a  oharming  hand  ? 
**A  AaiM^  madam?  You  mistake;  it  is  n.  foot." 
"Toh  !  poh  ! "  said  she ;  "  has  he  not  a  fine 
finger  ? "  Tot$t  my  dear  madam."  In  &ct, 
his  hand  was  bo  lat,  that  the  knuckles,  which 
usually  appear  convex,  were  like  those  of  a  child, 
dinted  or  dimpled  in,  so  as  to  bo  rendered  con- 
jcave ;  however,  his  touch  was  so  smooth,  that 
his  fingers  seemed  to  grow  to  the  keys.  They 
were  bo  curved  and  compact  when  Taa  playetC 
that  no  motion,  and  scarcely  the  fingers  them- 
selves,  could  be  discovered. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  "  at  Frasi's, 
in  the  year  1748.  be  brought  in  his  pocket  the 
dnstfrooi '  Judaa  MacoabKus,'  <  From  these  dread 
scenes,'  in  which  she  had  not  sung,  when  that 
oratorio  was  first  performed  in  1746.  "When  he 
sat  down  to  the  harpsichord,  to  give  her  and  me 
the  time  of  it,  while  he  sung  her  part,  I  hummed, 
at  aight,  the  second  over  his  shoulder,  in  which 
he  encouraged  me,  by  desiring  that  I  would  sing 
out ;  but  unfortunatelyt  stna^iing  went  wrong, 
and  Handel,  with  bis  usual  impetuosity,  grew 
violent  —  a  circumstance  very  teirific  to  a  yotmg 
musician.  At  length,  however,  recoveriiig  from 
my  fright,  I  ventured  to  say  that  I  iancied  there 
was  a  mistake  in  the  writing,  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, Handel  discovered  to  be  the  case ;  and 
then,  instantly,  with  the  greatest  good  humor 
and  humility,  said,  *  I  pec  your  barton  —  I  am  a 
very  odd  tog :  Moishter  Schmitt  is  to  plame.' " 

Handel  wore  an  enormous  white  wig,  and 
when  things  went  well  at  the  oratorio,  it  had  a 
eotain  nod  or  vibration,  which  manifested  his 
pleasure  and  sati^ifitction.  Without  this  signal, 
nioe  obMTvers  were  certain  that  he  was  out  of 
humor.  At  the  close  of  an  air,  the  voice  with 
which  he  used  to  cry  out,  "Chorus!"  was  ex- 
tremely fonnidable  indeed;  and,  at  the  rehearsal 
of  hit  ocatoiios  at  CarltonHous^  if  the  Fnnco 


their  scholars  and  other  concerns."  But  if  the 
maids  of  honor,  or  any  other  female  attendants,' 
talked  during  the  performance,  it  is  to  be  feared 
onr  modem  Tlmotheus  not  only  swore,  but  called 
names  4  yet  at  such  times,  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  her  accuntomed  mildnew  and  benignity, 
u--4cd  to  s^,  Hush !  hush  !  ^Handel  Is  in  a  pas- 
sion!" Though  totally  free  from  the  sordid 
vices  of  meanness  and  avarice,  and  possessed  of 
their  oppouitc  virtues,  charity  and  generosity,  in 
8i»tc  of  temporary  advendty,  and  frequent  mal- 
adies of  body,  which  somctimos  extended  to 
intellect,  Handel  died  possessed  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  one 
thousand  to  the  fund  for  decayed  musicians,  he 
chiefiy  bequeathed  to  his  relations  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

In  regard  to  his  performance  on  the  organ,  the 
powers  of  speech  are  so  limited,  that  It  is  almost 
a  vain  attempt  to  describe  it,  otherwiHO  than  by 
its  effects.  A  fine  and  delicate  toudi,  a  Wlaut 
finger,  and  a  ready  execution  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult passages,  are  the  praise  of  inferior  artists ; 
they  were  scarcely  noticed  in  Handel,  whose  ex- 
cellences were  of  a  far  superior  description.  His 
amazing  command  of  the  instrument,  the  fulness 
of  his  harmony,  the  grandeur  and  di^ty  of  his 
style,  the  copiousness  of  his  iAut^nation,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  were  qualities  which 
absorbed  every  subordinate  attainment,  ^^lien 
he  gave  a  concerto,  his  usual  method  was  to  in- 
troduce it  with  a  voluntary  movement  on  the 
diapasons,  which  stole  on  the  ear  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  progression  ;  the  harmony  close  wrought, 
and  as  full  as  could  possibly  be  expressed,  the 
passages  concatenated  with  stupendous  art,  the 
whole  at  the  same  time  being  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble, and  carrying  the  appearance  of  great  sim- 
plicity. This  kind  of  prelude  was  succeeded  by 
the  concerto  itself  which  he  executed  with  a  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  flrmnesB  that  no  one  ever 
pretended  to  equaL  Such,  in  general,  was  the 
manner  of  his  performance ;  out  who  shall 
describe  its  eflects  on  hia  enraptured  auditory  1 
Silence,  the  truest  applause,  succeeded  the  instant 
that  be  addressed  himself  to  the  instrument; 
silence  so  profound,  that  it  chocked  zoBpuation, 
and  seonaed  to  control  the  functions  of  nature, 
while  the  magic  of  his  touch  kept  the  attention 
of  his  hearers  awake  only  to  thoeo  enchanting 
sounds  to  which  it  gave  utterance. 

Wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  this  command  over 
the  human  passions  is  the  acknowledged  attribute 
of  mtfno ;  uid  by  effi?cts  like  these  the  poets  have 
ever  described  It,  always  supposing  in  the  hearen 
a  mind  susceptible  of  its  charms.  But  how  are 
wc  to  account  for  the  iufiuence  of  that  harmony, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  on  those  who,  as 
lar  as  n^ards  music,  may  be  said  to  have  no  pas- 
sions,'no  aifectionB,  on  which  it  could  operate? 
In  all  theatrical  representations,  a  part  only  (tf 
the  audience  are  judges  of  the  merit  of  what  they 
see  and  hear ;  the  rest  are  always  drawn  together 
by  motives  in  which  ncithw  taste  nor  judgment 
have  any  share ;  and  with  respect  to  musiCf  it  ia 
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notorioTiB  that  the  greater  numher  of  mankind 
are  destitute,  though  not  of  hearing,  yet  of  that 
sense  which,  superadded  to  the  hearing,  rondent 
UH  susceptible  of  the  CaBcinadcni  of  miuical 
sounds  ;  and  in  times  when  music  was  less 
fashionable  than  it  is  now,  many  of  both  sexes 
were  iiif^enuouB  enough  to  confess  that  they 
wanted  Uiat  sense,  by  saying,  "I  have  no  ear  for 
music"  Persons  such  as  these,  who,  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  would  have  interrupted 
the  hearing  of  others  by  their  talking,  were,  by 
the  performance  of  Handel,  not  only  charmed 
into  silence,  but  were  generally  the  loudest  in 
their  acclamations.  This,  though  it  could  not 
be  t^ordod  as  genuine  applause,  was  a  much 
stronger  proof  of  the  power  of  harmony  than 
the  like  effect  on  an  audience  composed  only  of 
ju^es  and  raUonal  admirers  of  his  art. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween those  faculties  which  constitute  a  com- 
poser of  music  and  the  powers  of  instrumental 
performance ;  on  the  contrary,  the  union  of  them 
m  the  same  person,  in  the  superlative  degree,  ap- 
peals scarcely  practicable;  nererthelflBS,  in  the 
person  of  Handel,  all  the  perfections  of  the  mu- 
ucal  art  were  concentrated.  He  had  never  been 
a  master  of  the  violin,  and  had  discontinued  the 
pmctice  of  it  from  the  time  he  took  to  the  horp- 
uchord  at  Hamburg ;  yet,  whenever  he  had  a 
mind  to  try  the  tSect  of  any  of  hia  compositious 
for  that  instrument,  his  manner  of  touching  it 
was  such  R8  the  ablest  masters  would  have  been 
glad  to  imitate.  But  what  is  stiU  more  extraordi- 
nary, without  a  voice,  he  was  a  most  excellent 
unger  of  such  music  as  required  more  of  the 
pathos  of  melody  than  a  quick  and  voluble  ex- 
TR<e8sion>  At  a  concert  at  the  house  of  liody  Kiuh, 
he  was  once  prevailed  upon  to  sing  a  slow  bong, 
which  he  did  in  such  a  manner  that  Pbtinalli, 
who  was  present,  could  hardly  be  penuadsd  to 
sing  after  nim. 

To  enter  upon  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  several 
merits  of  the  various  works  of  this  great  master 
"would  fiir  exceed  the  limits  of  this  wt»k.  Ofsome 
of  his  productions  a  transient  view  has  okeody 
been  token.  Among  those  of  the  first  and  highest 
class,  no  competent  judge  will  hesitate  to  rank 
his  first "  Tc  Deum,"  and  "  JttbUaie,"  his  *■  Corona- 
tion and  other  Anthom.-t,"  the  "  Dettintftn  Te  De- 
im,' '  and  the  truly  sublime  choruses  in  his  orato- 
rios. To  point  out  the  various  excellences  in  the 
choruses  of  Handel  would  be  an  endlesH  task.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  fugues,  in 
which  the  graiident  8ubjcct»  ore  introduced,  and 
conducted  with  Kuchartas  only  himself  possessed. 
Some  arc  in  the  Moleinn  Rtyle  of  the  church,  as 
that  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  "  Saul ;  " 
others  have  the  natural  and  easy  elegance  of  modri- 
galH ;  others  arc  in  the  higher^t  de^^ree  expressive  of 
exultation,  such  as  that  in  "  Israel  m  Ei!;>'pt,"  "  I 
will  sing  unto  the  liOrd,"  and  thase  in  the  "  Mes- 
siah," "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  and  "  Hal- 
lelujah, for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigncth." 
Lastly,  there  are  others  in  a  style  i>Gculiar  to  him- 
seUi  and  calculated  to  excite  terror,  such  ■■  He 
gave  them  haiLstoneH  for  rain,"  <■  But  the  waters 
ovenvhelraed  their  enemies,"  and  "'ITiy  right 
hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy," 
in  *'  Israel  in  Egyjit. '  And  though,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  said  that  Ha.idol,  agreeably  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  countrymen,  has  too  much  affected 
imitstion,  particularly  in  the  latter  of  the  above- 


mentioned  unrivalled  productions,  by  passages 
broken  in  the  time  to  express  the  hopping  of 
frogs,  and  others  calculated  to  resemble  the  buss- 
ing of  flies ;  and  that  in  "  Joshua,"  he  has  en- 
deavored, by  the  harmony  of  one  lon^-extended 
note,  to  impress  upon  the  imagination  of  hia 
hearers  the  idea  of  the  groat  luminary  of  the  uni- 
verse arrested  in  his  course,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
make  them  Amu*  the  sun  stand  still,  it  may  be 
justly  said  that  they  abound  with  innumeraUe 
examples  of  the  true  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
mu&ic,  and  that  tiie^  far  surpass  in  majesty  and 
dignity  the  productions  of  every  other  deceased 
or  living  autiior. 

The  lessons  of  Handel  for  the  harmichoid 
were  composed  for  the  practice  of  thePrineesa 
Anne,  and  consist  of  Buites  of  urs,  intermixed  with 
fugues,  the  latter,  perhaps,  more  propw  for  the 
organ,  and  because  they  require  a  masterly  hand, 
but  little  practised.  The  character  of  an  author 
is  but  the  necessary  result  of  his  works,  and  the 
permanent  fiune  of  Handel  must  ultimately  rest 
on  the  merits  of  his  oratorios,  and  other  aaored 
productions.  Many  of  the  excellences,  which, 
as  a  musician,  locommended  him  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  public  during  a  reaidmce  of  fifty 
years  in  England,  he  might  perhaps  possess  in 
common  with  a  fen-  of  the  most  eminent  of  his 
contemporaries ;  but  till  they  were  instructod  by 
Handel,  lume  were  aware  of  that  d^nity  uid 
grandeur  of  sentiment  which  moaic  is  capable  of 
conveying,  or  that  there  is  a  sublime  in  music,  as 
well  OS  in  poetry  and  painting.  This  is  a  dis- 
covery which  we  owe  to  the  genius  and  inven- 
tive &culty  of  this  great  man  ;  and  there  is  Uttie 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  many  examples  of  saih 
limity  with  which  his  works  abound  will  oon- 
tinue  to  -engage  the  admiration  of  jutUcions 
hearers  as  long  as  the  lore  of  harmony  shall 
exist.  We  sh^  conclude  the  foregoing  accouQt 
of  this  great  musician  by  an  extract  from  a  very 
able  criticism  in  the  "  Quarterly  Musical  Ilcview," 
where  the  author,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Fomution 
of  an  Ei^lish  School  of  Mumc,  introduces  the 
fbllowing  observations  on  the  works  of  Handel  :— 

"Though  not,  strictiy  speaking,  an  English 
composer,  Handel  bos  aivr&ys  been  the  first  and 
most  continual  object  of  English  admiration.  -Bui 
his  popularity  is  &at  ebbing  away,  and  the  higher 
classes  are  almost  univccaally  devoted  to  Italian 
music.  Handel  was  a  composer  of  great  nuyesty 
and  strength ;  even  hia  d^ance  partakes  of  rab- 
limity.  His  style  is  the  great,  and  is  simple  in 
the  degree  which  contributes  most  to  thin  end. 
From  a  singer  he  rotiuires  more  legitimate  and 
genuine  expression  than  any  other  nutster.  In 
the  hands  of  a  common  performer,  Handel's  be»t 
pieces  are  heavy  and  &tiguii^ ;  but  when  we  hear 
them  from  one  who  is  alive  to  his  subject,  and 
wbofo  expression  is  at  all  equal  to  the  task,  they 
awaken  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  humanity. 
They  produce  in  us  a  reverential  awe  for  tho 
power  which  they  celebrate,  while  thoy  elevate 
the  soul  into  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  But, 
alns  !  these  sensations  are  now  hardly  over  lelt ; 
that  dignifiod  lumplicity  of  manner,  and  that  pure 
elocution  that  •  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  wdl,'  th« 
finest  accordance  of  sentiment  and  of  sound,  are 
almost  gone. 

"  Let  ua  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  is 
admitted  universally  that  ono  of  the  strongest 
impulses  to  ^easare  is  novelty.  To  this  Ading, 
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perhftpB,  may  be  traced  the  mental  preparation 
which  ifl  nov  lea<ling,  or  has  led,  to  an  entire 
change  of  musical  opinion  in  £ngland.  Ilie 
managers  of  pnblic  music  used  not  to  be  saffi- 
ci«Qtiy  attentiTO  to  variety  in  selection :  not  con- 
tent with  confining  the  hill  of  fore  to  Handel, 
they  kept  to  particular  songs ;  and  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  saying,  that  while  certain  portions 
of  his  works  have  been  performed  night  after 
night,  much  of  rery  glorious  ccmipositiou  is 
almoet  unknown.  Satiety  palled  the  appetite. 
Education  has  advanced  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Sne  arts ;  the  modem  languages  are  now  every 
where  taught  and  understood.  In  every  fomily 
of  tolerable  breeding,  Italian  is  thought  indis- 
pensable ;  there  is  no  longer  that  bar  to  Italian 
music  —  the  ignorance  of  the  language.  Not  to 
understand  Italian,  and  not  to  sinp  Italian  inuuc, 
are  now  something  allied  to  the  disgrace  of  a  de- 
fective education.  Pride  is  therefore  become  a 
powerful  advocate  for  the  foreigner.  The  power 
of  escaping  the  nice  observation  of  English 
critioB  upon  pronunciation,  which  the  Italian 
language  afibrds  to  professional  singers,  must  not 
be  ovenooked ;  there  ja  no  judgment  for  them  to 
dread  in  this  respect,  since,  even  at  the  opera, 
the  petfbrmers  are  often  known  to  use  a  provin- 
cial dialect  without  censure,  and  almost  wi^ut 
discovery.  It  also  happens  that  the  expression 
of  Italian  singing  is  not  required  by  the  Englieh 
themselves  to  be  so  precise  and  absolute  as  the 
expression  of  that  own  words.  It  may  bo  very 
oamy  imagined,  that  the  vocal  expression  of  a 
passage  may  be  agreeable  in  a  l^guage  with 
which  we  are  not  thoroughly  conversant,  al- 
though we  do  not  perceive  that  is  not  the  genuine 
and  exact  expression,  which  wo  should  not  fail  to 
do  were  it  in  our  own  tongue.  Hcnee  Italian 
ffingiTig  does  not  ask  for  an  English  audience  the 
same  nice  finish  which,  in  English  singing,  we 
cannot  dispense  with.  Wc  are  apt,  too,  to  consid- 
er  what  we  do  liot  entirely  comprehend,  to  be 
idiomatic  and  peculiar.  And  wo  aro  ccrtiuuly 
much  more  easily  satisiied  with  Italian  than  with 
English  expression.  Though  these  causes  may 
appear  somewhat  subtle  and  remote,  the^  have, 
I  am  persoaded,  a  very  powerful  operation.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  others,  which  arwe  more 
inunediately  irom  the  nature  of  the  compositions 
of  this  English  favorite,  and  of  Italian  music. 

"  A  certain  portion  of  terror  fre^jucntly  mixes 
itaelf  with  the  emotions  of  the  sublime.  In 
music  this  is  frequently  effected  by  assoc-tition. 
When  we  hear  and  feel  *  I  know  that  my  lle- 
deemer  lireth,'  'The  trumpet  shall  sound,'  or 
any  son^  of  a  like  cast,  the  ideas  of  death, 
resurrection,  and  judgment  fill  all  the  mind. 
"Wo  cannot  dwell  without  strong  emotion  upon 
such  subjects ;  the  sensation  produced  is  too 
sublime  and  too  awful ;  and  when  it  is  passed 
away,  we  are  not  solicitous  to  recall  it  but  at  cer- 
tain and  solemn  occasions.  Such  are  the  genuine 
effects  of  Handd.  I  have  already  remarked  that 
even  his  lights  compositions  partake  of  grandeur. 
In  hit '  AcLi  and  Galatcn,'  in  dosi)itc  of  music  so 
exquisitely  bcautifid,  dOHcriptive,  original,  and 
impassioned,  the  mind  is  strained  beyond  its 
common  pitch,  and  we  are  not  affected  by  the 
tenderness  of  the  lovers,  in  the  s^inc  manner,  or 
in  the  same  degree,  as  wo  are  by  the  amatory 
oompositioufl  of  the  Italian  ma-fter».  In  the  story 
itMlf,  lore  is  mingled  with  iqipmhnision,  and 


pathos  with  ideas  of  the  bulk,  the  ferocity,  the 
strength,  the  hideous  figure,  and  the  rage  of 
Polypheme.  These  serve  to  give  the  mind  a 
contrary  determination,  and  prevent  it  &omsink- 
ing  into  that  delicious  languor  which  it  is  tlu 
sovereign  art  of  the  Italian  school  to  produce. 

« The  genius  of  the  Italian  language,  of  its 
poetry  and  its  music,  is  principally  calculated  to 
excite  the  gentler  passions,  llic  frequent  re- 
currence of  soft  syllables,  the  sweetness  of  the 

f assages,  and  the  lubricity  with  which  a  true 
talian  singer  glides  through  melody,  melts  ns  at 
once  into  a  dr«im  of  pity  or  of  love.  Thus  then 
wo  see  that  tho  passions  which  most  agreeably 
bias  and  affect  the  mind,  arc  all  on  the  Hide  of 
Italy.  If  it  should  be  urged  that  only  one  mas- 
ter is  adduced  against  the  whole  Italian  school, 
I  reply,  that  I  have  solocted  tho  man  to  whom 
the  English  ore  most  devoted,  and  in  truth,  the 
only  one,  nationally  speaking,  who  is  extensively 
known  to  tho  British  public.  The  works  of  early 
English  composers,  Purcell,  Croft,  Blow,  Greene, 
Boyce,  and  Ame,  though  high  in  the  estimation 
of  sound  taste,  are  now  seldom  heard.  Their 
style,  with  an  exception,  perhaps,  in  Ikvor  of  the 
l»it  master,  is  considered  obsolete.  It  certainly 
lacks  the  improvement  of  modem  art  and  modern 
taste,  while  the  reasons  produced  against  Handel 
bear  still  more  strongly  upon  these  really  English 
writers.  It  appears  to  mo  that  so  far  as  api)cr- 
tains  to  composition,  the  Germans  have  alraidy 
effected  for  Uicnisel\'es  what  I  propose  to  the 
English.  They  have  blended  and  incorporated, 
wi^  the  happiest  success,  the  sweetness,  the 
tenderness,  and  the  variety  of  Italian  melody 
with  a  strong  and  natural  character  of  German 
music.  Haydn  and  Mozart  rank  in  the  very 
highest  order  of  genius ;  and  so  tmly  do  thmr 
notions  of  expression  accord  with  our  own,  that 
we  may  assert,  no  composers  have  treated  the 
expression  of  most  peculiar  subjects  with  such 
eminent  propriety.  It  is  of  little  importance,  I 
think,  whether  they  wTOte  to  the  words,  or 
whether  the  words  were  written  to  the  music,  in 
particular  works.  No  Englishman  could  desire 
or  conceive  a  more  oxquimte  consent  between 
sound  and  sense,  than  is  to  bo  fbund  in  the 
writings  of  both  these  composers.  TTie  'Cre- 
ation '  of  Haydn  contains  moat  singular  imita- 
tioiiB ;  and  although  not  comparable  for  gran- 
deur, siraplicity,  and  solemnity,  and  indeed,  not 
comparable  fit  all  with  tho  *  Messiah '  of  Handel, 
which  is  addressed  to  a  totally  difibrent  class  of 
thoughtt  and  perceptions,  it  in,  nevertheless,  full 
of  beauty,  tondcmcss,  and  grace.  I  dn  not  mean 
to  draw  a  parallel  between  these  great  works  of 
groat  men,  but  rather  to  contrast  them,  because 
they  arc  really  of  a  totally  opposite  nature,  and 
because  they  ought  never  to  be  considered  to- 
gether as  objects  of  comparison.  Their  beauties 
are  as  distinct  and  diffisrent  as  the  poetry  of  the 
'  Paradise  Lost '  and  of  the  <  Seasons,'  to  which, 
in  point  of  style,  they  bear,  perhaps,  some  analogy. 
Tho  '  Creation '  of  Ilaydn,  then,  if  it  seldom  rises 
bito  raagnilic«nce,  U  full  of  elegance  and  inven- 
tion ;  nor  can  I  point  out  a  single  weak  or  unin- 
teresting melody.  Joy,  ^titudc,  l}cncvoleuce, 
and  love  are  expressed  w»th  as  much  purity  and 
as  much  ecstasy  by  Haydn,  in  the  '  Creation,'  as 
are  tho  sublime  emotions  which  inspire  all  the 
hopes  and  tho  terrors  of  religion,  all  the  blessing^ 
I  and  honor,  uid  glory,  and  power,  we  assign  tc 
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tho  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  mankind,  in 
the  'Messiah  '  by  HaodeL" 

The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  Han- 
dA's  works :  — 

Operas ;  "  Almira,"  an  opera  perforraed  at 
Hamburg,  170d;  "Nero,"  an  opera  performed 
at  Hamburg,  1705  ;  "  Florin^,"  "Dafne,"  1708  ; 
"  RinaJdo,"  London,  1711;  "  Teteo,"  "  Ptutor 
Fido,"  1712;  "  ATnadiye,"  1715;  "  SAaAimuilo," 
1720;  "Musio  Scevola,"  1721;  Otiow,"  1722; 
"Giulio  Cnere,"  "FhriSmUe,"  "/^ivto,"  172S; 
"T^nuHaao,"  1724;  BoddinAh"  1725;  •*  Aka- 
$andro"  "  Scipione,"  1726  :  "  liicardo  Prima,"  1727  ; 
"  ItodriffO,"  performed  at  Florence,  1709  ;  "  Agrip- 
pina"  Venice,  1709  ;  " Ammeto,"  London,  1727  ; 
"  rotomao,"  "  SiVw,"  1728 ;  "Lotarto,"  1729  ;  "  Par- 
Unope,"  17S0;  "Poro,"  1731 ;  "Orlando,"  "Sosarme," 
1732 ;  "Ariaaaat"  **Eao,"  173S ;  "Ariodanie,"  1734 ; 
"Alanot"  1736;  " Arminio,"  "  AtakmUt,"  "Oim- 
tim,"  1736;  "Berenice,"  " Faramotido,"  "Alea- 
aandro  Severo,"  "  Paatiedo,"  1737 ;  "  Serge,"  1738 ; 
"  Imeneo,"  "  Pamaiio  in  Feste,"  "  Deidamia," 
1740.  Miscellaneous  vorlu :  "  Anthcmti,"  8 
vols. ;  "  Cantatas,"  4  vols. ;  "  Te  Deums  and 
Jubilate,"  8  vols. ;  •■  Open  Songs,"  3  vols. ; 
"LmiAae;"  "CoUeotiona  of  Sm^  and  Cho- 
ruBAeti;"  "  Motettt  a  Duett*;"  "II  Trionfo  del 
Tetiqto,"  Bome,  1709 ;  "  Acije  e  Galatea,"  NapoU, 
1709  ;  "  Oratorio  Italiano  ;  "  "  Cantate  ; "  "  Concer- 
ti;"  "  Cotvxi-ti  Grout;"  "Tranacript  of  six  Sona- 
tas for  two  Hautboys  and  a  Bass,"  1694 ;  "  Sona- 
taa  for  two  Violins  and  a  Base,"  two  sets ;  "  Harp- 
uehord  Leaaons,"  two  books,  1720 ;  **  Fugues  for 
the  Organ ;  "  "  Organ  Coiicertoa,"  throe  sets ;  and 
"  Cantatas,  competed  at  Hamburg  and  lioine, 
between  1703  and  1710."  Oratorios:  "Esther," 
composed  1720;  "E^^ther,"  publicly  pertbrmod 
in  Loudon,  1732;  "Deborah,"  "Athalia."  Ox- 
ford, 1733  ;  "  Acis  and  Oalatea,"  (at  Cannons, 
1721,)  1785;  "Ode,  8t.  Cecilia's  Day,"  1738; 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  1738 ;  "  L' Allegro  ed  it  Pen- 
tieroao,"  1739;  "Saul,"  1740;  "Mcfwiah,"  1741; 
"Samson,"  1742;  "Serade,"  "Bclshaz?^," 
"Smanna,"  1743;  "Hercules,"  1744;  "Choice 
of  Hercules,"  and  "  Ooca.<iional  Oratorio,"  1745  ; 
"  Joseph,"  and  "  Judas  MaccabKua,"  174fl ; 
"  Aloxander  Bolus,"  and  "  Joshua,"  1747 ;  "  Sol- 
omon," 1740;  •<  Theodora,"  1750;  "J^fha," 
oud  «  Hmo  and  Ttnth,"  1751. 

HAXD-GUIDE.  An  inBtrunicnt  iuTonted  by 
Kalkbrcuner  to  insure  a  good  poutiou  of  the 
hands  and  amui  on  the  piauo-lbrtc. 

HANF.  JOIIAXX  N..  OTganirt  at  Schlcs- 
wick,  died  m  tho  year  1706.  He  published  aome 
vocal  and  infttrumental  muuic. 

ILVNISCII,  FRANZ.  1  cclelirated  performer 
on  the  hautboy,  aud  composer  tor  hiit  instrument. 
He  was  boni  'iu  Bohemia,  in  1749.  lliere  was 
another  of  tho  aame  name,  who  was  celebrated 
at  Vienna  as  a  performer  on  the  trombone. 

HANKE,  CARL,  singer  and  director  of  the 
music  at  Flensbuig,  in  (jermauy,  has  composed 
much  Tocal  music  Sote  the  church  and  theatre; 
also  much  iiiHtrumental  munc.  Hb  works  bear 
date  between  the  j-caia  1780  and  1800.  Hanke 
was  for  some  Xaaa-ehef^ordtettre  at  the  theatre 
at  Hambui^. 

HANSMAN'N,  bom  at  Potsdam  in  17fi4,  was 
chamber  musician  and  violoncellist  at  Berlin.  He 
WM  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  DuporL 


HARANC,  LOTTIS  ANDRiC,  first  violin  of 
the  Koyal  Chapel,  and  chamber  musician  at  Paris, 
was  bom  in  that  city  in  1738.  When  only  six 
yearn  of  age,  he  executed  the  most  difficult  sona- 
tas of  TaitinL  He  travelled  in  fbr^n  cnuntriee 
&om  1758  to  1761,  when  he  retumcd  to  France^ 
and  was  received  in  tho  Chapel  Royal.  The  dau- 
phin, father  of  Louis  XVI.,  choM  Haranc,  in 
1763,  for  his  violin  master,  and  took  leasons  till 
his  death  in  1705.  Hanuic  composed  much  in- 
strumental music,  which.haB,  however,  remained 
in  manuscript.   He  died  in  1805. 

HAItBORDT,  GOTTFRIED,  a  German  com- 
poser, has  publitthed  some  music  for  the  piano- 
forte and  flute  at  Brunsmck,  since  the  year  1796. 

HARD,  J.  D.,  chopel-mostcr  to  the  Duke  of 
AVurtemburg,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine  in  1896.  Ho  was  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  viol  da  gamba. 

HARDER,  AVGUSTrS.  A  musician,  reei- 
dent  at  Leipsic.  Since  the  year  1802,  he  has 
published  a  considerable  quantity  of  vocal  music, 
with  accompaniments  eithw  fbruo  piano  os  gui- 
tar. He  has  also  pubUshed  some  smataa  and  jwfo- 
naiaee  for  the  i^no-forte,  ax^  progreerive  piecea ; 
also  variationa  for  the  gtiitar. 

HARDDIEOT.  (F.)   Bold,  brisk,  animating. 

HARDOtllN.  Several  songa  by  a  composer 
of  this  name  are  in  the  BeeueU  iAin  a^ritux  tt 

A  boire,  Paris,  1710. 

nARDOriX,  ABBfi  LOriS,  probably  a  sou 
of  tho  preceding,  resided  at  lUicims  in  1788,  and 
puldishcd  l^ere  "  Dotisa  Meuet  n»  ifuM^  d  foo- 
tr»rarUa§:' 

HARMATIAN,  or  CHARIOT  AIR.  Tliia 
tenn  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  is  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  certain  air  composed 
by  Olyinpus.  According  to  Henychitw,  it  de- 
rives its  name  of  chariot  air  from  its  imitating 
the  rapid  motion  of  a  chariot  wheel,  or  aa  bung, 
from  Its  ftro  and  spirit,  pro[)er  to  animate  the 
horses  that  dre\T  tho  chariot  during  battle. 

HARMONIA.  A  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
Her  name  was  first  uticd  to  indicate  music  in 
general.  She  is  said  to  have  introduced  musio 
into  Greece. 

HARMONIC  H^VXD.    Guide's  diagramma. 

HARMONICA.  A  musical  instrument  con- 
Btruetod  with  glaasce.  See  artifile  Glasses;  also 
FtuuTKUM,  BaxjAxcr. 

UARMOMCL 
muidc. 


(L)     Haxmonioe  In  violin 


HARMONICS.  1.  An  epUihet  amlted  to  those 
concomitant,  accessory  sounds  which  accompany 
the  predominant,  and  apparently  mmple  tone  of 
any  chord  or  string.  2.  The  mathematical  mensu- 
ration of  musical  sounds ;  whatero:  appertains  to 
harmony ;  as  the  harmonic  divisions  of  the  mon- 
ochord,  the  harmonic  projiortions,  &c.  The  an- 
cients reduced  their  doctrine  into  Bev«k  parts, 
namely,  sounds,  intervals,  systems,  guiera,  tones* 
mutations,  and  melopooa. 

HAEMONICAL  TRUMPET.  An  instru- 
ment whicii  imitates  the  sound  oi  a  irw^ett  and 
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which  resembles  it  in  eTcry  thing,  exceptin|^  that 
it  is  lon^,  and  coosistB  of  mora  branches.  Thia 
b  aoniMimes  called  the  sackbut. 

HARMONIC  TRIAD.  The  eommon  chord. 
The  union  of  any  sound  with  its  third  and  ita 
perfect  fiith  forms  the  harmonic  triad.  Triad,  in 
music,  signifies  three  different  sounds  combined 
together,  at  the  distance  of  a  third  and  a  fifth 
from  the  lowest. 

HARMONIE.  (F.)  Harmony  in  general; 
aim  music  expressly  eomposed  for  a  military 
band. 

HARMONIOUS.  A  term  applicable  to  any 
two  or  more  sounds  which  form  a  consonant  or 
agreeable  union.  Authors,  especiall;  poets, 
bequently  apply  this  epithet  to  the  tones  of,  a 
single  voice  or  instrument;  but  only  those sonnds 
can  be  properly  called  liwrmofUotu  which  axe  so 
with  respect  to  each  other,  when  heard  together ; 
oonsequently,  that  epithet,  when  confounded 
with  the  word  melodiout,  is  used  in  an  improper 
sense. 

HARMONIST.  A  theoretical  musician.  One 
who,  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  constructions  of  all  the  received  comlniuUioaa, 
adds  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  various 
transiiioru  and  evolutioru  of  harmony,  and  tho 
principles  on  which  they  are  conducted. 

HARMONIZED.  A  melody  is  said  to  be 
hannoiaxed  when  additional  parts  are  sobjoinod, 
■o  as  to  give  it  body,  or  a  fiuneas  of  effect.  To 
hmrnotiix*  is  to  combine  two  or  more  parts 
i^[ree&bly  to  the  established  laws  of  counterpoint. 

HARMONOHEIER.  An  instrument  fbrmed 
for  the  purpose  of  measnring  tho  harmouio  rela- 
tions <d  sounds,  and  consisting  of  a  monochord 
so  disposed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  divided  at 
pleasure  by  movable  bridges. 

HARMONIZER.  A  practical  harmonist  In 
tho  extended  sense  of  tho  word,  any  one  who 
febricates  or  profluccs  harmonyt  not  occluding 
even  the  original  composer ;  but  in  its  usual  ac- 
ceptation, a  musician  whose  talents  reach  no 
ftrtber  than  to  the  applying  additional  parte  to 
the  productions  of  others ;  filling  up  scanty 
peees,  garnishing  popular  airs  with  accompani- 
ments, or  subseritnng  new  basses  to  old  tunes. 

HAJRMONY.  (Fhmi  the  Gxedc)  The  agree- 
ment, or  consonance,  of  two  or  more  united 
sounds.  Harmony  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Natural  harmony,  strictiy  so  colled,  consists  of 
tiie  harmonic  triad,  or  common  chord.  Artificial 
harmony  is  a  mixture  of  concords  and  discords, 
bearing  relation  to  tho  harmonic  triad  of  the 
fundamental  note.  Tho  word  Karmony  being 
originally  a  proper  name,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter' 
mine  tho  exact  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
Greoks ;  hut  &om  the  treatises  they  have  loft  us 
on  the  subject,  we  have  great  reason  to  conclude 
thai  they  Umited  its  signification  txf  that  agreea- 
ble sncocsoon  sounds  which  we  call  air,  or 
melody.  The  modems,  however,  do  not  dignify 
a  meresucceasion  of  unaccompanied  sounds  with 
the  appdlation  of  harmony ;  for  the  formation  of 
harmony,  they  require  a  union  of  melodies,  a 
succession  of  combined  sounds  composed  of  con- 
sonant intervals,  and  moving  according  to  the 
stated  laws  of  modulation.  But  as  the  laws  of 
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harmony  were  not  digested  into  a  code  but  by 
very  slow  d^ees,  its  ninciples,  for  a  long  time, 
consisted     no  other  Qian  umost  arbitrary  rules, 

founded,  indeed,  on  the  approbation  of  the  ear,  but 
unsanctioned  by  that  science  which  accounts  for 
effects  rationally,  and  .deduces  its  conclusions 
Irom  minute,  profound,  and  satisfactory  investi- 
gation. At  length,  however,  writers  arose,  to 
whose  patience,  talents,  and  learning  the  present 
age  is  indebted  fictr  a  complete  system  of  humony 
and  modulation ;  and  to  whose  labors  wo  only 
have  to  resort,  to  be  informed  on  every  point 
connected  either  with  the  improved  theory  itseli^ 
or  its  application. 

Harmony,  as  exhibited  in  nature,  may  bo 
studied  in  tJie  Italian  harp ;  the  inatzument  and 
its  tuning  aio  indeed  orbfldal,  but  nature  regu- 
lates the  music,  for  the  strings  will  not  vibrate 
exc^t  in  harmony.  One  might  collect  irom  the 
strings  of  this  harp  the  several  tones  and  simple 
hannonies,  and  afterwards  other  harmonies  more 
complicated.  A  large  bell,  not  struck  too  rudely, 
sounds  a  variety  of  chords  with  its  fundamental 
tone.  All  these  notes  are  distinctly  produced  by 
the  o^n  and  by  other  instruments,  and  in  great^ 
perfection  by  the  few  vtuces  which  are  naturally 
good.  An  ordinary  singer,  to  acquire  accurately 
these  tones,  should  cultivate  his  ear,  by  which 
his  voice  will  bo  kept  in  unison  with  the  leading 
instruments  or  chorister ;  for  hia  sounds  are  not 
correct  as  long  as  there  is  tho  least  jar  between 
thorn  and  the  oi^an.  Many  male  voices,  how- 
ever, are  not  adapted  to  the  air  or  melody  of  a 
tune ;  and  when  any  such  find  it  impossible,  or 
oven  difficult,  to  sing  tho  air  in  correct  unison 
with  the  organ,  by  studying  the  bass,  (which 
may  easily  m  acquixed*)  tiiey  will  add  to  their 
own  pleasure  and  to  that  (u  tiw  congregation. 
Indeed,  in  almost  all  sttiot  arrangement  of  har- 
mony, the  air  belongs  to  the  voices  of  females 
and  children. 

Harmony  is  tho  combination  of  sounds  and 
succession  of  chords,  and  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  Ufif  tho  hetuUy,  and  the  aavl  of  muaic.  This 
department  is  compaiativdy  a  modem  invention ; 
and  the  laws  regulating  the  succession  of  chords 
were  at  first  lamer  arbitrary,  although  suttjoct  in 
some  measure  to  the  approbation  of  tho  ear.  llie 
ancients  knew  very  little  of  harmony,  or  of  the 
combination  of  sounds.  Harmony  is  tho  agree- 
able result  or  union  of  several  sounds  heard  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  Melody  is  produced  by 
a  Buccesfuon  of  musical  sounds,  as  harmony  is 
produced  by  their  comlnnation.  The  word  har- 
moay  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  denoted  ancicnUy 
an  agreeable  succession  of  sounds,  which  is  now 
calli:^  melody.  In  China  and  other  Eastern  na- 
tions, hamumy  is  not  yet  introduced  into  thdx 
music.  Tho  Shakers  have  no  music  in  parts,  but 
all  sing  in  unison.  Harmony  is  the  agreeable  re- 
sult of  tho  union  of  two  or  more  concording  mu- 
sical sounds  heard  in  consonance,  i.  o.,  at  one 
and  tho  same  time ;  so  that  harmony  is  the  effect 
of  two  parts  at  least.  As,  therefore,  a  continued 
Buccesston  of  musical  sounds  produces  melody^ 
so  docs  acontinued  oombiiiation  of  those  produce 
harmony. 

Harmony  may  be  divided  into  simple  and 
compound.  Sim|do  harmony  is  that  where  there 
is  no  concord  to  the  fundamental  above  an  oc- 
tave ;  and  compound  harmony  is  that  which  to 
the  simple  harmony  of  an  octave  adds  that  of 
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■nother  octave.  Melody  and  harmooj  united 
form  mnaic ;  the  former,  indeed,  may  perhapi 
■alieist  independently  of  tlie  latter ;  but  harmony 
cannot  well  exist  without  the  mdodioue  arrange- 
ment of  each  of  the  Bercsal  puts  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

Harmony  we  will  consider  as  conBisting  of 
three  fundamental  chord?,  viz.,  the  common 
chord,  the  dominaid  serentii.  and  the  flat  ninth, 
which,  with  their  inveruona,  are  alike  traceable 
in  major  and  minor  modes,  or  keys,  to  one  com- 
mon origin  or  baaia.  We  ctmaider  all  oth^ 
combinations  as  suspenfdotiB  or  anticipations  of 
these  throe  primarr  or  elementary  principles,  and 
we  beliore  this  method  will  not  bewilder  nor  mis- 
lead the  student.  The  true  object  in  atudying 
harmony  should  be  not  only  to  leain  how  to 
read,  hot  how  to  write  correctly.  The  fi>Uowing 
examples  are  plui^  and  will  be  eanly  understood. 

FiBR  Chobd,  OB  CoKKOH  Cao&o. 

The  primary  concord,  or  common  chord,  con- 
sists of  any  given  bass  note,  in  any  key  or  mode, 
with  its  octave,  third,  and  fifth.  It  has  three  po- 
sitions, (or  chfugos  of  the  right  hand,)  and  two 
inTenions,  (or  changes  of  the  left  hand.) 


Poamoas. 
lA.       2d.  8d. 


lavKUiom. 
lit  2d. 


FundHiwiital  Bus. 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  as  no  new  elemoit  is 
Introduced,  the  chord  renutina  the  aame  in  its  in- 
Ter  ions  aa  well  as  positionB.   The  same  remark 

will  apply  equally  to  the  following  chords :  — 

Sboono  Chobd,  ob  Chobd  op  thb  Fut 
Sevemtk.* 

The  chord  of  the  flat  seventh  ia  the  common 
chord  with  the  addition  of  the  flat  seventh,  and 
has  four  positions  and  throe  inversions. 


Ut.2i.di. 


Imuion. 
lu.  2d.  8J. 


VandBBHalal  Bav. 

In  the  chord  of  the  4,  or  third  inveimiHi  of 

2 

the  flat  or  dominant  seventh,  the  bass  is  rarely 
repeated  or  included  in  the  upper  harmony ;  and 
the  chord  itself  may  be  eauly  known  by  r^ect- 
ing  that  it  is  the  common  chord  of  the  note 
above  the  bass,  or  the  half  note  when  it  bears  tibie 
same  literal  or  syllabic  name  as  the  whole  tone. 


*IllicnMoaiMrtOMll  UMdomlnaiK  wventliaflatHTeiith, 
•IllKMgh  lUinMrvali  auj',  in  dllhrant  ka>i,  be  expiMiAd  hy 
say  of  lb»  MIowini  linw :  \,7,  Iq7,  t|^7,  or  fc;  b?-  F>» 
btavlW*!  lak*.  Dm  tnrn  JIM  bai  bMD  awifiiad  wbea  Uwn  im 
accMoa  to  amlkiB  Oa  cfeotd. 


TmKD  Chobd,  ob  Chobd  of        Yua  KniTH. 

The  chord  of  the  flat  ninth  includes  the  two 
foregoing  chords  with  the  addition  of  the  inter- 
val of  a  flat  ninth  or  second,  and  has  four  inver- 
sions. In  the  inversions  of  the  flat  ninth  the 
fundamental  note  is  omitted ;  and  in  elegant 
writing  the  bass  note  is  avoided  in  the  upper  har- 
monies, which  is  the  occasion  of  its  having  but 
four  pomtiona. 

Poamosi. 

IM.  3d.  Sd.        .  4UI. 


1 


FrmdajnenUl  Bus. 

These  last  chords,  or  inversions  of  the  flat 
ninth,  preserving  their  visual  notation,  admit  of 
prefixed  ugnaturea,  which  change  their  effect  to 
the  ear,  and  render  them  audibly  difibrent ;  lUtle 
changed  in  appearance^  but  most  materially  in 
their  e^^reesiou:  the  fundamental  basses,  how- 
ever, in  some  instances,  vary  according*  to  the  pre- 
fixed signs  —  of  which  more  will  be  found  in  an- 
other section. 

The  common  chord  may  have  either  a  major  « 
minor  third*  the  fundamental  ranainiog  un- 
changed. 

EXAHFLK. 


^^g:"  ^""^ 

MUb-  KIw.  )U)x.  Wmm.  XtjK.  Uh.  lb*.  Mt^,  l^i 

^    a_  _  b_    B    b    8    I     i  _ 


I 


I 


tUfir.  Mha 
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When  ft  b.  or  ^,  ia  placed  over  or  under  a 
base  note,  it  signified,  ia  old  thorough  bass,  that 
the  third  from  the  bass  should  be  b ,  ,  or  t; . 
This  usage  is  yet  retained  by  the  modems  some- 
times in  the  bassea  to  recitatiTea,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  the  student  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  it ;  also  that  he  should  know  erery  other 
couTeutional  telef^ph  belonging  to  the  said 
mystery.  A  stroke  or  dash  through  a  fif^uie 
signifies  that  the  interval  represented  by  that 
figure  shall  be  played  half  a  tone  higher;  as 
does  also  the  4-  attached  to  the  figures  4  or  2, 
thus:  4+,  2+. 


A  dash  also,  thus  — ,  after  a  fi^jure  or  figures, 
signifies  that  the  same  harmony  u  to  be  played 
in  the  right  hand,  though  the  baas  may  change. 
It  is  generally  used  as  a  short  hand  fisr  the  fig- 
ures 4  ;  but  it  also  serrea  for  othos,  which  will 

be  explained  in  due  place.  It  denotes  likewise 
the  continuance  of  one  or  more  notes,  or  figures 
representing  notes. 


OK 


b     -    «    T  .  !■    i*  * 


i 


The  chord  of  the  seventh  ia  more  licentious 
than  the  common  chord,  and  may  have  its  third* 
fifth,  or  even  seventh,  minor  or  major,  yrhen  the 
third  ia  minor,  it  is  luual  to  prepare  the  interval 
of  the  sarenth  in  a  foregoing  chord,  which  ia 
nothing  but  A  lingering  or  dday  of  some  mem- 
ber of  a  previous  harmony ;  but  we  have  bold 
instances  of  this  not  being  always  the  case. 
Hozart,  who  alone  is  a  tower  of  strength,  fur- 
nishes ns  with  an  instance  of  an  unprepared 
seventh  with  a  minor  third ;  and  when  remon- 
Btnted  with  on  the  monstrous  innovation,  as  it 
was  than  deoned  by  witless  ciitica,  lie  oooUy  re- 
plied, "Formerly  it  teat  wrong;  Ikencefbxth  it 
aAotfberif^t!" 


OF  TKB  DIFFERENT  SeVZHTIIS. 
SImpIa  Flat  Semlli.       Flat  Serenth,  -with  Minor  Third. 


Be  it  remembered  that  a  N,  b>  or  it,  over  a 
baas  note,  signifies  that  the  third  is  to  be  b. 
or  if,  and  ^t  the  use  of  any  of  these  signs  ia 
equivalent  to  the  figure  3,  regulated  by  their  re- 
spective infioenoes. 


Flat  SerenUt,  with  Uiior  Third  wd  Flat  JWb. 


f  f 

nat  Sanalh.  «llh  IOmt  Thiid. 


"KrkWtM  OF  THE  FUT  NimH  AXO  HB 

Intersiohs. 


The  first  iurernon  nf  the  flat  ninth  is  general- 
ly called  the  diminished  Mventh,  and  some 
writers  is  esteemed  a  fundamental  chord,  but  ei- 
zoneousLy. 
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On  SiKFLB  SDSFBySIONS,  TQEIH  FB£rABA.n0H8 
AND  RESOLirTIOm. 

There  are  but  three  sunple  suspensions,  name- 
ly, those  of  the  foiuth,  serenth,  and  ninth.  The 
first  is  that  of  the  fburth,  in  which  some  note 
that  bad  been  in  the  foregoing  chord  is  delayed 
or  prolated,  ho  aa  to  detain  the  car's  anticipation 
of  the  interval  of  a  third  major  or  minor  in  the 
ensuing,  into  which  it  imperatively  must  falL 

Example  op  the  Scbpexsion  op  the  Fodbtk  m 
Ma70B  aho  Mikob  Xetb. 


e     «  s 


— «^ 

4  t 


5^ 


i 


Th«  figure  8  plM«4  ftfter  th*  4  ^kiiUIm  that  tha  iotoml 

of  thefourthnMlrealtMlforlUlBliitotbatortbe  •  ■ 

third.  —  Sufpenidona  an  geiwnllr  denotad  by  ai  g  i-g- 
tk, Uuu,  fS-       |9,  eTHi«lMn»DH  IntwTMiei,)  1-.  [4— 


E]1EBCI8E  UPOS  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  THE  PoirBTH. 


^    ^   y  ^ 

The  second  simple  suspension  is  that  of  the 
interval  of  the  floventh>  which,  like  the  fourth, 
must  be  prepared  in  the  previous  chord,  unless  it 
be  a  dominant  or  flat  seventh,  and  is  reaolved 
into  the  note  or  half  note  below  it.* 
Example. 


7  f  7    J   J    I    S^-  S  H  1 


*  Hitndt'l,  and  almoii  all  tlw  writer*  of  lili  time,  uaed  a 
favoriiB  cInM  or  cadonc«  to  a  phrase,  In  which  the  prepared 
Mventh  waa  made  lo  aivrnd  beBire  it  was  fltiatly  molved ; 
but  Ihia  waa  only  for  melodic  frace.  A  tbouaand  inatancea 
iUnllar  to  the  following  might  be  cited  :— 


Example  op  the  Sitspension  OP  THE  SeVEHTJ^ 
CAUEo  A  Sequence. 


"       -        '        -      ^       ,        7  * 


7 


A  sequence  of  dominant  sevenths,  or  sevenths 
vith  major  thirds,  may  also  be  used,  and  by 
great  men  has  been  frequently  made  productive 
of  the  noblest  cffecta;  but  a  prodigal  UM  of  it 
only  shoira  "  a  little  leaning." 

Example. 


which  might  be  continued  untU  the  initial  chord 
is  arrived  at  again.  This  could  not  be  the  case 
but  for  temperament. 

Ahothee  Sequence  of  Sbvexths  xesolviho  into 
Sixths. 


The  third  sim^e  au^tennon,  tliat  of  the  ninth, 
connsta  of  the  nrnth*  instead  of  the  eighth,  and 
must  be  prepared  as  the  &urth  and  seventh  in 
the  preceding  harmonies ;  namely,  the  note  which 
produces  the  dissonances,  so  ccdled,  must'  have 
existed  in  the  foregoing  chord,  which  must  bo 
resolved  into  the  note  or  half  note  below. 

ExAXPIiZS  OF  THE  SUHPBKSIOIT  OF  THS  IflMTK. 


The  resolution  of  the  suRpension  of  the  ninth 
has  been  licentiously  treated  by  the  best  of 
writers,  and  made  in  moving  basses  somotiineato 
take  place  upon  the  third  note  above  the  one  on 
which  its  dissonance  first  occurred,  or  upcm  m 
third  bdour  it. 
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ExucPLH  raoH  Bach. 
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• 

g>:-»— z — ^j<; 

HARMOIfr,  FIGUHED.  Figured  harmony 
is  that  haxmoay  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of 
pielody,  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a  composi- 
tion more,  during  the  continuance  of  a  chord, 
through  certain  notes  which  do  not  form  any  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  that  chord.  These  in- 
teimsdiate  notes  not  bdng  reckoned  in  tho  har- 
mony, considerable  judgment  and  skill  are  neces- 
sary so  to  dispose  them,  tbat,  while  the  ear  is 
gratified  with  their  succession,  it  may  not  be  of- 
fendod  at  their  dissonance  nith  xo^eot  to  the 
harmonic  notes. 

HARMONY  FOR  AJf  ORCHESTRA.  The 
adaptatim  of  music  for  an  orchestra  depends 
npon  the  imagination,  taste,  habit,  experience, 
particular  knowledge  of  the  instruments  to  be 
employed,  and  even  on  the  whim  of  the  compo- 
ser. It  is  therefore  imposfdble  to  prescribe  precise 
roles  for  arranging  a  piece  of  music  in  score.  If 
thirty  derer  harmonists  were  to  adopt  the  same 
ideas  tor  an  orchestra,  there  woidd  result  thirty 
different  scores,  all  of  which  might  be  good.  But 
this  great  diversity  does  not  prevent  us  from 
giving  general  princi|^  on  the  art  of  treating 
an  oicMstra,  nor  from  indicating  the  numerous 
resources  wldch  harmony  offers  ua  in  this  species 
<tf  labor.  The  principal  instruments  used  in  an 
orchestra  are  violins,  tenors,  violoncdlos,  double 
bflases,  flutes,  haatboys,  darinets,  bassoons,  horns, 
trumpets,  trombones,  and  kettle  dnuna.  A  com- 
plete orchestra  is  adapted  only  to  large  places,  as 
theatres,  concert  rooms,  && 

Music  in  which  there  is  much  detail,  too  many 
notes,  too  rapid  a  movement  in  the  different  parts, 
'  too  quick  a  succession  of  chorda,  much  complica- 
tion of  harmony  arising  from  too  minute  an 
elaboration  of  the  parts,  produces  no  effect  in 
such  places.  All  that  results  is  a  kind  of  indis- 
tinct and  buzzing  noise,  which  says  nothing  to 
the  soul,  and  affords  but  little  pleasure  to  the  ear. 
For  such  an  orchestra  the  movement  should  be 
bold  and  moderate.  Passages  in  unison ;  noble 
and  well-prononnced  traits  of  melody ;  occamon- 
al  majestic  passages  in  the  boss,  which  part,  in- 
deed, should  always  march  with  a  certain  degree 
of  gravity ;  groat  masses  of  sound,  provided  they 
do  not  last  too  long,  and  thus  degenerate  into 
mere  noise;  little  rapidity  in  the  succession  of 
the  chotds;  and,  in  fine,  whatever  partakes  of 
gzandaar  and  nmpUoity,  iriU  not  Ml  to  prodace 


its  proper  effect.  In  writing  for  a  small  orches- 
tra, usually  destined  for  a  confined  space,  it  is 
almost  always  necessary  to  proscribe  all  such  in- 
stmmenta  as  are  too  Bhrill  or  noisy ;  such  as  the 
trumpets,  trombones,  and  drums.  It  will  also 
be  reqni^te  to  treat  the  wind  instruments  rather 
as  solo  instruments  than  in  aggregate  masses,  as 
otherwise  by  their  superior  power  they  will  in- 
fallibly drown  the  stringed  instnunents,  which 
latter  ought  always  to  prraominate  in  the  orches- 
tra. Indeed,  at  any  time,  ten  or  twelve  wind  in- 
struments are  more  than  sufficient  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  stringed  instrmnenta.  lu  ananging  mu- 
sic for  any  particular  orchestra,  the  composw 
will  of  course  be  guided  by  the  instruments 
which  it  contains,  and  by  the  talents  of  the  per- 
formers. A  complete  orchestra  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  or  masses  of  instruments,  viz., 
stringed  instruments  and  wind  instruments.  In 
orchestral  compositions,  the  principal  parts  are 
universally  assigned  to  the  stringed  instruments. 
Nor  is  this  preference  without  good  foundation ; 
they  are  easily  tuned  to  any  required  pitch,  they 
may  be  played  upon  for  any  reasonable  length 
of  time  witiiout  fotiguing  the  performers ;  they 
admit  of  the  utmost  rapidity  of  execution ;  they 
ace  capable  of  perfect  intonation  in  all  keys,  and 
that  with  ahnost  equal  fiicility  in  each;  and, 
lastly,  by  their  power,  sweetness,  -raziety,  and 
delicacy  of  tone,  they  are  admirably  adapted  to 
every  style  and  to  every  variety  of  expression. 

The  wind  instrumenta  are  used  to  enhance  and 
diversiiy  the  effect,  and  to  impart  light  and  sh^do 
to  orchestral  compositions.  Beeides  their  use  in 
the  forte  passages,  where  tbey  usually  double  the 
stringed  mstrumcnts  either  in  the  unison  or  oc- 
tave, they  are  often  employed  alone,  or  altemate- 
Iv  with  me  former ;  occasionally,  too,  short  solos, 
duets,  &c.,  are  given  to  one  or  more  of  them ;  or, 
when  the  stringed  instruments  contain  rapid 
successions  of  notes,  the  wind  instrumenta  pro- 
ceed by  notes  of  long  duration;  this  preserves 
the  impres^n  of  the  full  harmony,  while  it 
superadids  the  advantages  of  variety  and  contrast. 
Harmony  in  four  parts  forms  the  bams  of  orches- 
tral composition ;  but  it  is  often  intersected  hy 
that  in  two  or  three  parts,  or  even  by  passages 
in  unisons  and  oetaves.  All  the  naita  of  tbeae 
hermouies  may  be  doubled,  triplaa,  or  quadru- 
pled, accturding  to  the  relief  which  the  oompoaer 
may  desire  to  give  to  them. 


Hantwny  at  for  IrutrumerUt,  in  Tvo  Parti 

with  th»  Ttoo  Mcuses  combined.  In  grand  con- 
ceptions it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  consider 
the  whole  orchestra  as  a  single  instrument; 
consequently,  in  two-part  hannony  we  may 
give  one  part  of  the  duet  to  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  the  other  to  the  wind  instntments, 
thus:  — 


The  impae  part  of  the  above  phrase  may  be 
execittea  by  the  maaa  of  wind  iuBtmmenti,  and 
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the  lover  part  by  that  of  the  stringed  initra- 
mmta;  thus: — 


^^-^ — 

nan  b  dnt  OAnM  Hk'K. 

DaAk  Bum. 

Habhont  in  Tbskb  Pabis  fok  the  Two  IMasses. 

We  have  uid  before  that  one  entire  mass  may 
be  considered  aa  a  single  instiumonCi  as  each 
mass  is  capable  of  executing  several  parts  of 
the  harmony,  they  may  be  distributed  in  any  of 
the  several  fbUowiug  ways :  — 

1.  The  upper  parts  of  the  trio  may  be  given 
to  the  wind  instruments,  and  the  tUrd  part  or 
bass  to  the  stringed  instruments,  in  unisons  or 
octaves.  Hub  anangement  is  the  best  when  the 
lower  part  contains  a  striking  melody. 

2.  The  bass  and  one  of  the  upper  parts  may 
be  given  to  the  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
other  upper  part  to  the  wind  instruments  in 

uniaon. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  trio  may  be  executed  by 
the  wind  instruments,  and  at  uie  same  time  also 
by  the  stringed  instruments. 


XXAKPUS. 


No.  1. 


Hannony  In  thm  pwU,  to  1 
orebcMnl  nuMei 

«  eiecated  b 

combined. 

'  tho  two 

Mo.  2.      Similar  phrue  In  tfan*  putt. 


ABBAHOEMENTS  IN  FOUE  DirRBBfT  VOBU,  lOB 
TDK  INnRB  ORCHBSIBA. 

Ho.1. 

—  r  —  '^r-T-'r-        —  _. 


I 


i 


«-  


1 


■u^d  lH>MliiiBl«>tMKiliabM<rik*Trih 


No.  a. 


1 


mm 


5- 


r 

I 


B  wAq*  ■■  MlHB  kw  Haa  ai  ItaMi 


7* 


^^^^^^^ 
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Ko.  S. 


wind  liiitinmntt  In  «nlHn. 


Extended  podtlM  of  VInd  lartnuarats. 

Horns.   


1 


BUKMMM^  J 


Two 'noBa  parti. 


No.  4. 

IliitM  ud  Bhotbojf. 


CIuIimU. 


m 


Horns. 


i 


Buaoons. 


ii 


1 


Tldlni. 


IS.     (  , 


Tenon  «a  ocM*  lowvr 
than  Uw  lat  VfoUn, 


HAaxovT  m  Fodk  Parts  tob.  the  Two  Masses 

COUBINED. 

The  differmt  combinations  of  which  this  spe- 
cies of  harmony  is  capable  are  as  follows  :  — 

Firstly.  The  three  upper  parts  may  be  executed 
by  wind  instmmetitSi  and  the  bus  by  all  the 
stringed  instruments  in  unison. 

Secondly.  One  upper  part  may  be  pUyed  by 
the  wind  instruments  in  unison,  and  the  other 
three  by  the  stringed  instruments. 

l"hirdly.  Two  parts  may  be  given  to  the  wind 
instruments,  and  the  otlwr  two,  one  of  which 
roust  be  bus,  mny  be  executed  by  the  stringed 
infttruments. 

This  arrangement  can  be  used  with  sncceu 
only  when  each  mass,  considered  separately,  forms 
a  correct  harmony  in  two  parts. 

Fourthly.  The  lour  parts  may  be  executed  by 
each  of  the  two  masses ;  each  one  thus  forming 
a  complete  quartet. 


Flntes. 


5? 


HaiillHiV!'. 


Wind 

ClArinets. 

[astriHMKts  as  ft  Trio. 

' 

UorDS  added. 

— 0 — 

J  - 
19-   

Stringed  iottmiuei 

tf  playing  tlic  baas  of  the 

— ^  

UStSOTfT  PASSAGES.  The  ddImd  la  of  great  ImporUnca 
In  the  OTChmnt.  H'hen  It  is  employed  to  exprew  a  ilinple 
and  melodious  Idw,  tbe  eHect  li  certola.  It  rarles  the  tiar- 
monj  by  alluwlnf  il  to  rcpoM,  witbout  robbing  tbv  ATcbcstra 
of  lu  energy  and  rirhnes*.  Tbe  unison  ti  susceptible  of  dlffcr- 
•n( modtflnttons, Tis. :  wlthstiingcdlnsiTunientsonly;  with 
wind  Instruments  only;  with  bntlt  masses  comUnw;  Uw 
ouisoD  carisrf  in  diUmnt  maaneis,  as  fbUowi : 

1.  £y  j^nuspoltiv  ^  Ba  AfpoggialvTat.    S.  By  Rests. 
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KXAMPLES  07  SIMPLIFICATION  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENT!!.  Aa  Um  wind  liutniiDciits  do  not  gnmOj  aMC 
of  Uw  MM  d«ciw  of  difttiKt  mud  volnblB  esMntlon  aa  tba  vtringed  InatnuneDta,  It  oftra  beramci  botcmuj  to  rinpUy 
jiMitw  of  npM  BOM,  M  as  to  odopt  tbnn  tat  IntttumMti  of  ten  pomn  of  volnUlUr,    Callon : 


Origimai  Panof*. 


Original  Fastags. 


Original  Pauage. 


No.  !L 


^    Ho.  a 


No  & 


m 


aimpll/batlon. 


ahnpUJieatton. 


PEDAL  PASSAQR  FOR  A  NDMER0D3  ORCTIESTRA.  Fodal  pamigM  ft^qoraUy  opeiir  In  nrabcaml  nmrie.  In  vfakh 
naa  tho  iitringad  InitramMiU  may  nl«y  the  padal  nota  In  nnbinu  and  notavra,  and  tha  upper  Botaa  of  the  hannoar  may 
|lwn  la  the  wind  itiKraineata ;  or  both  uvkmm  taty  romblne  to  pUjrlng  aoch  paMagaa,  thr  braaa  Initnutenla  taking  tbo 
padal-nota,  and  ibc  nora  aenta  lannunanta  tho  nppar  part*  of  tba  baimony.  A>  tin  lUlowlBg  paanp  tat  both  dmmi 

cotnU&ed. 


riutM  and  Haotbctjra. 


The  two  Flntaa  an  oetare  hlgber  tban  tbt  Ourttoj*. 


St 


BaawwiM. 


P 


Honu  and  Trombonw. 


a 


Kettle  Drunu. 


jqj^^  i^tTifrrj^ 


TlOllBf. 


Tenotfl. 


TtohHwello. 


Thcae  not«t  in  nalitf  aoand  an  octan  lower  tbaa  written. 


Do^^a^" 


HARMOXY  OF  THE  SPHERES.  Ahypoth- 
esK  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school,  according  to 
which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pro- 
duced n  munc  imperceptiUe  by  the  ean  of  mor- 


tals. He  supposed  these  motions  to  confonn  to 
certain  fixed  laws,  which  could  be  cxprMMtL  in 
numbers,  corresponding  to  the  numMn  whick 
give  the  haimony  of  sounds. 
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HAROLT),  the  elder.  An  orgaDist  at  Yienna, 
celebrated  for  liie  oompoeitioiiB  in  fugue  about 
the  year  1796. 

HARPER,  THOMAS.  This  celeimted  per- 
foimer  on  the  trumpet  was  born  in  Woiceater, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1786,  it  is  heliered  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  about  ten  years  of 
age  he  quitted  his  native  city  for  London,  where 
he  stutUed  music  under  Eley,  and  soon  entered 
the  East  India  Toluntecr  band,  his  instruments 
being  the  horn  and  trumpet.  In  this  situation 
he  remuned  about  ngbteen  years,  performuig 
also  at  some  of  the  minor  theatres  during  the 
first  seren  years  of  hia  military  service,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  as  first  trumpet  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  and  ^e  English  Opera.  He  after- 
wards engaged  as  first  trumpet  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  Ancient  and  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
and  at  other  principal  conceits  and  mnrio  meet- 
ings both  in  town  and  coontry. 

lie  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  East 
India  Compauy  during  his  whole  lifo,  having  held 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  musical  instru- 
ments up  to  the  time  of  hia  death  —  a  fact  which 
forms  no  slight  testimony  to  that  r^ularity  of 
life  which  is  too  frequently  absent  m  membcm 
of  his  yn&B^aa  distmguished  for  thdr  talents. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  note  here,  that  in  all 
the  great  musical  festivals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
HarpCT  sustained  a  port,  and  that  he  long  held 
the  supremacy  on  his  own  instrument.  Among 
other  remarkable  occasions  on  which  he  assisted, 
it  may  bo  mentionod,  that  he  played  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  the  two  groat  commanders,  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  Sir  Qeorge  Smart,  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Surman,  of  Exeter  Hall,  after  his  death, 
says,  "  I  took  much  intcreit  in  his  professional 
career,  which  commcitci^  at  the  oratorios  under 
my  direction  at  the  Thentte  Royal,  Drury  Lano, 
by  his  accon^nimont  of  ■  The  trumpet  shall 
sound.'  in  the  perlormancc  of  the  <  Messiah,'  on 
January  30,  1813." 

The  attach  which  terminated  his  valuable  life 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  January,  1853.  He  loft 
his  home  (Chad's  Row,  King's  Cross)  to  attend 
rehearsal.  During  the  rehearsal  of  Weber's 
"  Ctmeert  SltiA,"  ho  complained  of  ooldness,  and  a 
Tident  pain  between  hia  shoulders.  Medical  aid 
was  promptly  called,  and  he  was  icmoved  &om 
the  hall  to  >lr.  Surman's  residence ;  but,  in  spite 
of  erory  attention,  he  expired  about  half  past  two 
o'clock,  &om  disease  of  the  aorta,  as  appeared  by 
a  poet-mort<an  examination.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  he  breathed  his  last,  as  ho  lay  upon  a 
aola  beneath  a  portrait  of  the  great  author  of  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  The  evening's 
perfonnance,  in  which  he  should  have  taken  a 
port,  wag  ccnnm^dng  with  the  "Dead  March 
m  Saul,"  and  Callcott's  beautifully  ezpresstre 
glee,— 

■  ForaiTc.  binl  ilude,  the  MtraUn  trar 
Tliat  muunu  II17  exit  from  &  woilit  Ukt  tU*." 

The  last  time  Harper  visited  Worcester  was  in 
September,  18d2,  after  the  Biimingham  festival, 
in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  it  ia  a  pleasing 
trait  in  the  character  of  this  worthy  native  of 
that  city,  that  he  never  missed,  if  he  could  help 
it,  whoiever  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
amending  the  Sunday  in  Worcester,  and  attending 
hu  parish  church,  St.  Nicholaa.  It  .was  also  a 
neat  gratii^ring  sight,  ot  the  various  festivals,  to 


see  tiie  vtAenn,  with  his  three  talented  sons,  all 
seeming  so  much  attached  to  each  other,  and  all 
vying  m  the  respect  they  paid  to  their  honored 
parent. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "London  Musical 
T^mes"says,  "Mr.  Harder  may  be  conaidned  the 
last  of  that  fine  group  of  mstnimentalista  to  which 
Lindley,  WiUmAn,  Mori,  Ciamer,  Nicholson,  &c., 
belonged.  As  a  performer  on  his  instrument,  in 
his  best  days.  Mr.  Harper  for  years  held  the 
highest  poet  of  honor ;  for  purity  and  delicacy 
of  tone,  and  in  wondCTfuI  fecility  of  execution, 
no  rivsi  has  approached  him;  his  imitation  of 
the  voice  part  in  *  Let  the  bright  seraphim'  may 
be  pronounced  one  of  the  grratest  achievements 
in  the  whole  range  of  musical  executive  art. 
And  here  the  writer  would  pause,  to  bring  into 
notice  how  strictly  has  been  fulfilled  a  prophecy 
made  by  Mr.  Harper  after  playing  the  accom- 
paniment to  the  solo  just  mentioned  to  Clara 
Norello's  singing,  when  yet  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  her  career :  ho  told  the  writer  that  it  was  his 
conviction  that  the  lady  hero  named  would  stand 
at  the  head  of  her  profession.  ■  I  may  not  live 
to  see  it,'  ho  said,  '  but  her  position  is  assured : 
there  is  no  voice  in  the  country,  English  or  for- 
eign, to  equal  hers.'  Be  lived  to  see  his  pre* 
sentiment  fulfilled ;  but  we  have  now  to  deplore 
the  sudden,  if  not  pramtture,  close  of  the  honor- 
able and  uiieful  career  of  one  who  invariably  held 
out  the  hand  of  encouragement  to  the  youthful 
professors  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament. 

"The  late  Mr.  Harper  was  an  actlTO  supporter 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  of  which  as- 
sociation he  became  a  member  as  early  as  the 
year  1815.  Finding  improvements  about  tO  bo 
made  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Philharmonic,  a 
year  or  two  since,  Mr.  Harper,  anticipating  rather 
than  feeling  the  inroads  age  usually  makes  at  the 
time  of  life  at  which  he  had  arrived,  resigned  his 
post  of  first  trumpet,  yet  without  saorificing  other 
engagements :  hence  his  name  has  frequently  ap- 
p«aed,  even  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the 
programmes  of  some  of  the  principal  miscellane- 
ous concerts  of  the  metropolis,  ns  well  as  in  those 
of  the  provincial  festivals.  Mr.  Haipcr,  with 
that  disinterestedness  which  characterized  Ids 
general  actions,  frequency  gave  his  services  in 
the  cause  of  charity ;  nor  were  they  witldield 
from  some  of  the  minor  amateur  associations  in 
the  metropolis :  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  and 
performer  at  the  concerts  of  tho  Cecilian  Society. 

"  Mr.  Harper  has  several  sons  in  the  profession, 
upon  the  tictoat  of  whom  his  mantle  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  descended.  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
stands  now  as  tho  first  trumpet  player  in  this  or 
any  other  country;  nor  b  his  ability  confined  to 
the  trumpet :  he  is,  singularly  enough,  a  very 
masterly  comet  player  —  the  two  instruments 
difieiing  widely  in  the  quaMcations  necessary  to 
be  possessed  by  him  who  would  excd  in  each. 
Mr.  C.  Harper  is  siso  a  distinguishod  performer 
on  the  horn ;  and  Mr.  Edmund  Harper,  located 
at  Hillsborough,  in  Ireland,  has  earned  a  h^h 
reputation  as  a  pianist  and  composer." 

HARPSICHORD.  A  stringed  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  case  funned  of  mahogany  or 
walnut-tree  wood,  and  contoinii^  tho  l^ly,  or 
soundhig  board,  over  which  the  wires  aro  dis- 
tended, sujqmrted  by  bridges.   In  the  front  the 
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Leys  are  disposed,  the  long  ones  of  whicli  are  the 
nftturale,  and  the  short  ones  the  sharps  and  flats. 
Th^  heys,  or  Icrcrs,  bung  pressed  by  the  fingers, 
their  enclosed  oxtremities  raise  little  upright,  ob- 
hmg  slips  of  wood,  called  jocks,  furnished  with 
crow-qmll  plectrums,  which  strike  the  wires. 
The  great  advantage  of  the  harpsichord  beyond 
most  other  stringed  instruments  consists  in  its 
capacity  of  soiinding  many  notes  at  once,  and 
forming  thoso  combinations,  and  peifonning  those 
evolutions  of  harmouy,  which  a  single  mstru- 
ment  cannot  command.  This  instrument,  called 
by  the  Italians  claci-cetnbah,  by  the  French 
clavecin,  and  in  Latin  clave  cymialum,  or  clace- 
cimbalum,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  clarifAord, 
which  'was  borrowed  from  the  hazp,  and  has,  for 
more  than  a  century,  been  in  tho  highest  esteem, 
and  in  the  most  general  use,  both  public  and 
private,  throughout  Europe ;  but  since  the  in- 
Tention  of  that  fine  instnimenti  the  grand  piano- 
fiarto,  its  practice  has  considerably  decliuodi 

HARBOR,  GOTTLOB.  A  director  of  the 
music  at  Leipsic  about  tho  year  1745.  He 
studied  counterpoint  in  Italy.  Frederic  the 
Great,  during  his  stay  in  the  above  town,  much 
admixed  Ilarirer's  performance  on  the  piano,  and 
commanded  it'i^  attendance  at  his  chamber 
concerts. 

HABBIES,  EEINRICir,  a  chirgyman  in  the 
duchy  of  Schleswick,  wrote  some  works  on  mu- 
sic, and  some  vocal  compositionfl,  in  tho  latter 
part  of  the  last  century. 

HARRINGTOX,  DR.,  a  physician  at  Bath, 
was  a  celebrated  amateur  musician  and  vocal 
composer  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
Ho  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  John  Hairing- 
toa,  the  godson  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  trans- 
lator of  "  Orlattdo  Furioao."  A  volume  of  glees, 
sung  at  the  Bath  Harmonic  Society,  and  pub- 
lished iu  the  year  1797,  contains  the  principal 
part  of  the  foUowing  compositions  by  this  mas- 
ter ;  the  remainder  are  to  be  fbimd  in  a  volume 
of  glees  published  by  the  doctor,  in  conjnnction 
wit^  Edmund  Broderip,  omnist  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Bev.  William  Leeres,  of  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  composer  of  the  still  prevailing 
melody  of"  Aidd  Bobin  Gray :  "  *'  Now  we're  met 
like  jovial  feUows,"  glee,  tiireo  voices.  "  How 
happy,  how  joyous  are  we ! "  glee,  five  voices.  "  I 
^vo  her  cakes,  and  I  gave  her  ale,"  canon,  three 
m  one.  <<  lanthc  the  lovely,"  ballad  harmonized. 
<*  Success  to  our  innocent  social  ddight,"  glee, 
three  voices.  "Tho  Bath  Toast,"  glee,  three 
voices.  "  The  Alderman's  Thumb,"  glee,  three 
voices.  "  O  syngo  unto  my  roundelatcs,"  glee, 
three  voices,  words  from  Rowley's  poems.  "  O 
thou  whose  notes  could  oft  remove,"  glee,  three 
voices.  "The  ro&o's  lifo  is  one  short  day,"  glee, 
three  voices.  "  How  happy,  how  joyous,"  glee, 
five  voices.  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove," 
rota,  three  voices.  "  Give  me  the  sweet  delights," 
catch,  three  voices.  "  Sweet  doth  blush  tho  rosy 
morning,"  duet  "  How  sweet  in  tho  woodlands," 
duot.  "  Life's  short  moments  still  are  wasting," 
glee,  throe  voices.  "  How  great  is  the  pleasure," 
catch,  three  voices,      At  tiie  close  of  the  day," 

flee,  throe  voices.  "  See  o'er  the  brow  the  moon 
oth  peep,"  fairy  glee,  three  voices.  "  Come, 
follow,  foUow  me,"  &iry  glee,  four  voices.  The 
last  of  the  doctor's  publications  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  appmied  in  March,  1800,  with  a 


dedication  to  the  king.  It  is  a  sacred  dirge  for 
passion  week,  "Eioi!  Ehi!  or  tho  Death  of 
Christ,"  and  was  sung  by  Madame  Mara,  Nield, 
and  Welch. 

HARRINGTON,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
hautboy,  was  bom  in  Sicily.  He  was  •  pupU  of 
Lebnin.  He  pcrfbnned  at  Salomon's  concerts 
in  London,  in  mo  years  1793  and  1794. 

HAABINOTON,  JOE(N.     An  old  English 

composer  in  tho  ndgn  of  Henry  VIIL  He 
studied  countorpoiut  under  Tallis.  See  Haw- 
kins, Sir  Jouh. 

HABBIS,  JOSEPH.  Many  years  organist  of 
St.  Martin's  Church,  Birmingham.  His  abilities 
as  a  composer  were  well  known  ;  the  works  of 
Handel  were  bis  chiof  model.  He  died  at  Uver- 
pool  in  the  year  18  L4. 

HABBIS,  JOSEPH  MACDONALD,  was 
placed  at  an  early  ase  as  a  chorister  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  under  Uie  late  Mr.  Gidse,  where  he 
remained  till  the  breaking  of  his  voice,  when  he 
received  from  the  dean  and  chapter  a  marked 
testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct. 
On  leaving  tho  choir  he  became  the  pupil  of  the 
late  Robert  Cook^  then  organist  of  Westminster 
Abb^,  but  ifl  principally  indebted  for  his  profies- 
nonal  acquirements  to  the  works  of  PttrccU, 
Corclli,  S.  Bach,  Handd,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  all 
<^  -which  he  has  carefully  studied.  Harris  has 
subsequently  been  employed  as  a  conductor  of 
concerts,  public  and  private ;  also  as  a  piano- 
forte and  singing  master  and  composer. 

In  tho  following  list  wiU  be  found  tho  ptind.- 
pal  part  of  his  compo^tiona.  Vocal  trios :  *' Ye 
sleeping  echoes  wake,  again."  "  The  heart  that 
bends  at  beauty's  throne."  "  The  May  Bird." 
"  Daylight  when  the  storm  is  o'er."  "  Virtue 
chains  the  conqner'd  souL"  "  Zephyr,  whither 
art  thou  straying Duets:  "Adieu,  loved 
youth."  *<0,  dfnna  weep."  "The  rainbow'* 
fovdy  in  the  oast  em  cloud."  "  Com^  all  yo 
youths."  Songs :  "  Come,  if  thou  prize  a  lore 
like  mine."  "  The  IniUan  Hunter's  Song." 
"  Must  it  bo  ? "  "  We  part,  forever  part,  to- 
night." "  Vitetio  amabHe."  "  Tho  Evening  Song." 
"  The  Child  of  Tantalus."  "  The  Cid's  Ri^ng." 
"The  charmed  Bark."  *'  One  Set  of  hannonized 
Airs."  Fiano-forte:  «llie  Oddity,"  a  rondo. 
"Introduction  to  an  original  Theme,  andYaria- 
tions."  "  Variations  on  a  Scotch  Air."  "  Vari- 
ations on  a  Welsh  Air."  "Fantasia  tot  the 
Fiano-forte."  *■  La  &tiaaeMe,  as  a  Rondo."  "In< 
troductory  Exercises  for  the  Piano- forte." 

HARRISON,  BOBEBT.  This  celebrated  Eng- 
lish singer,  bom  in  1760,  was  trained  fnaa  lus 
earliest  years  among  the  c^ristoa  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal  of  England.  In  this  school  and  its  ad- 
juncts, the  king's  concerts,  and  those  meetings 
which  are  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chapel,  ho  continued  till  his  death.  His  voice 
was  a  intimate  tenor,  of  no  extensive  compass, 
(about  two  octaves,  from  A  to  A,)  of  very  limited 
power,  but  of  a  tone  enehantingly  rich  and  sweet. 
Harrison's  conception  was  chaste,  and  it  is 
probable  that  ho  owed  tho  peculiar  superiority 
he  enjoyed  over  all  others  in  this  respect,  and 
tho  infinitely  minute  finish  of  what  he  did,  to 
the  Umitod  power  of  voice  we  have  already 
i^ken  oL  But  this  natural  disqualification  for 
tlie  boldo:  flights  of  inu^ination  ought  not  to 
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impeeoli  tlie  character  of  his  jud^cnt.  In  all 
that  he  voluntarily  attempted  it  was  scarcelv  pos- 
dblo  to  concchro  any  thing  more  pure.  We  say 
in  what  ho  voluntarily  attempted,  because  it  is  a 
neceaeaiy  rcflcrvation  against  the  general  cost  of 
Bongfl  wftioh  prorindal  meeting  where  oratorios 
am  done  entire  entail  upon  the  ptof^aeion.  Har- 
rison's choice  vee  xhoufd  estimate  by  the  eongs 
which  he  adopted  in  concerts  of  selection.  They 
were  commonly  Dr.  Pepuach's  cantata  of  "  Alex- 
Is,"  Handel's  "  Lord,  remember  David,"  and 
*'  Pleasure  my  fonner  ways  lowgning,"  Di. 
Bojce's  "  SofUy  rise,"  SngaieUi's  "  Ombra  ado- 
Tata,"  Webbe's  "A  rose  from  her  bosom  had 
§traj-ed,"  and,  in  later  days,  Attwood's  "  Sol- 
diet's  Dream,"  and  Horslcy's  "  Gentle  lyre." 
In  fine,  in  the  true  aria  cantahile,  Harrison  was 
the  most  finished  singer  of  his  age  or  country,  or 
perhaps  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1812,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two. 

Hart.  (G.)  Major,  in  r^ard  to  keys  and 
modes.   Same  as  dur. 

HART,  PHILIP,  supposed  to  he  the  son  of 
James  Hart,  one  of  King  William's  band,  ^d 
whose  name  iroquently  occurs  in  the  "Trrasury 
of  Music,"  and  other  collections  of  that  time,  was 
onanist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
•baft,  and  also  of  St.  Michael's,  ComhiU.  There 
are  extant  of  his  composition  a  collection  of 
faguofl  for  the  organ,  and  the  morning  hymn  from 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,"  which 
latter  work  he  published  in  March,  1729.  He 
died  about  the  year  1750,  at  a  very  ^<dvaiiccd  age. 

HART,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  London  in  1794, 
and  entered  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  one  of  the 
choristers,  at  the  age  of  seven  years  and  a  half, 
under  the  instruction  of  J.  B.  Sale,  Sen.  At  the 
age  of  eleven,  he  acted  as  deputy  for  Mr.  Att- 
wood,  the  organist,  on  several  occasions.  Whilst 
in  the  cathedral  choir,  Hart  received  private  in- 
structions on  the  oi^an  from  S.  Wesley  and  M. 
Cook,  oi^anist  of  Bloomabury ;  ho  also  had  les- 
Bons  on  the  piano-forte  from  J.  B.  Cramer.  Ho 
remained  in  the  choir  nearly  nine  years,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  vras  elected  organist  of  Wal- 
thamstow  church.  Esses,  which  situation  ho  left 
to  become  organist  of  Tottenham,  Middlesex;  this 
last  appointment  he  held  in  1825.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  Hart  was  elected  organist  of  Tot- 
tenham, after  a  public  competition  and  trial  of 
skill  of  nine  candidates.  After  Hart  left  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  he  went  also  as  domestic  or^an- 
ist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridgo,  where  ho  renuuned 
three  years ;  and  it  was  at  his  lordship's  doc  case 
that  he  entered  the  profession  as  a  teacher,  com- 
poser, &c.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
I8I61  quadrille  dancing  became  the  fashion,  when 
Hart  attended  private  parties  as  a  piano-lbrte 
perfbrmer,  and  wrote  several  popular  sets  of 
quadrilles ;  for  instance,  a  set  from  "  11  Don  Oio- 
vottnt,"  "  Fifth  Set  from  It  Turco  in  Italia,"  "  Sixth 
Set  from  La  Gazza  Ladra"  fte.,  ftc.  He  published 
"An  easy  Mode  of  teaching  Thorough  Bass 
and  Composition,"  a  work  especially  intended 
for  schools  and  young  professors.  He  was  during 
three  years  chorus  master  and  piano-forto  play^ 
at  the  English  opera,  during  which  time  ho  com- 
posed several  muMCnl  &r«>s:  "Amateurs  and 
Actors,"  "Bull's  Head,"  "Walk  for  a  Wager," 
■nd  the  popular  dramatio  opera  of  "  The  Vam- 
pire," 


HARTMANN,  C.  A  German  composer,  for 
some  time  in  the  Russian  service,  and  subBO- 
quently  resident  at  Paris,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  much  cele- 
brated as  a  flutist.  Among  his  works  are  "  iSu 
Ain,  F!ta»i;aia  et  Buaae,  Variationi  pour  la  Flute, 
atec  Aeeompoffnementt  iftm  F.  ou  VtsftutepUo." 
"  HeeuBii  do  Priludea  datu  toutea  Sortea  de  Modula- 
tions pour  la  Flute"  **  Becueil  ttAirs  noureaux." 
"  Rectteil  de  Pointa  ^Orgus  dana  toua  lea  Tons  ma' 
Jeura  et  mitimra."  "  Troia  Duospour  deux  Flutca," 
Op.  7.  The  whole  of  tho  above  were  published 
at  Paris, 

HARTMANN,  C.  H.,  an  organist  at  limbeck, 
in  Germany,  has  publidied,  since  the  year  1781, 
several  sets  of  sonatas  for  tho  piano,  and  some 
dramatio  music 

HARTMANN,  HA.  P.  CAgf-dTorehealn  at  Hhe 
French  theatre  in  St.  Petcrsbu^.  His  son  was  di- 
rector of  themnsio  at  Moscow  in  1801,  on  the 
occasion  (tf  the  COTonation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia. 

HARTMANN,  JOHANN,  a  musician  at 
Plocn,  died  in  Copenhagen  in  1791.  He  <x>m- 
poscd  much  vocal  music  to  Danish  words ;  also 
some  music  for  tho  piano. 

HARTIJNG,  CARL  AUGUST,  one  of  the 
most  famous  orran  builders  of  ^e  eighteenth 
century,  Uved  at  Erfort,  and  died  in  1780. 

HARTUNG,  CARL  AUGUST.  Orgamst  of 
tho  reformed  church  at  Brunswick.  He  has  pub- 
lished some  vocal  music  since  the  year  1783. 

HASER,  CHARLOTTE  HENRIETTA,  A 
celebrated  singer,  bom  atLeipaic,  in  1784,  daugh- 
ter of  tho  director  of  music  in  the  univ^nity  at 
Leipsio.  In  1804  she  was  engaged  at  the  Italian 
opera  at  Dresden.  In  1807  she  went  through 
Prague  and  \ienna  to  Italy.  Her  fine  voice,  her 
execution,  and  her  perscn-criug  efforts  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  the  Italian  and  German  meth- 
ods, gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  In  private  life, 
she  vfas  distinguished  for  the  correctness  of  her 
morals,  and  her  uncommon  modesty.  The  most 
celebrated  theatres  in  Italy  contended  for  her. 
She  was  repeatedly  called  to  Rome,  where  she 
obtained  great  applause.  She  was  the  first  female 
singer  in  Italy  who  appeared  in  male  characters, 
and  ventured  to  cope  with  the  celebrated  artists 
Crescontini,  Veluti,  &c.  In  Naples,  she  was  en- 
g^cd  at  the  Iheatre  of  San  Carlo  fbr  a  year,  and 
was  commonly  known  by  tho  name  of  La  Divtna 
Tedeaea.  She  afterwards  married  Vera,  a  rcspccta- 
bto  advocate  in  Rome,  and  retirod  from  the  stage. 

IIASLER,  JOHANN  LEONHARD,  son  of 
Isaac  Hosier,  a  musician  at  Numnberg,  and  bom 
in  1564,  was  court  musician  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  In  1584  he  wont  to  Venice,  where 
ho  studied  counterpoint  under  the  celebrated  An- 
drea Gabrieli.  In  1601  he  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  Rudolph  U.  not  only  took 
him  into  his  service  as  musician,  but  granted  hira 
a  patent  of  nobility.  He  died  in  1612.  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  hnt  chiefly  vooal,  and 
for  the  church.  He  had  two  brothers,  who  wore 
also  very  eminmt  as  oirguiists. 

HA8SE,  GIOVANNI  ADELFO,  called,  in 
Italy,  n  Saamme,  chapel-master  to  the  King  o£ 
Poland,  (Eloctoz  of  Saxony,}  was  bom  at  Bwg*. 
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dorf^  near  Hombu^  intbe  year  1699.  HBleamed 
the  first  elmieiits  of  muaic  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  freat  to  school.  Hta  extraordinary  talents  for 
the  scimce  were  first  observed  by  Johann  Ulric 
Konig,  a  celebrated  poet  and  musical  amateur, 
-who  recommended  him,  in  1718,  as  tenor  singer 
at  the  opera  in  Hamburg,  to  which  theatre  tiie 
renowned  Keiser  was  thou  composer,  and  whose 
compositionB  served  aa  a  mod^  to  Hasse.  He 
made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  aacceediag 
fouLr  yeaiB,  at  the  expiration  of  which  his  pro- 
tector Konig  obtained  for  him  the  situation  of 
singer  to  the  court  and  theatre  at  Brunswick. 
Ilia  studies  had,  however,  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  singing,  as  he  had  become  an  excellent 
pianist,  and  iii  tho  yoar  after  his  arrival  at  Bruns- 
wick, composed  an  opera  called  "  Antigono" 
which  was  well  reccivwl  in  that  town.  Still, 
Hasse  had  abandoned  himself  too  much  to  his 
genius,  withoutstudvinganyofthepiofoundniles 
of  counterpoint ;  and  he  began  to  feel  the  incon- 
veniences of  this  negligence,  and  resolved  to  travel 
into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  studying  composi- 
tion in  one  of  its  most  celebrated  schools.  In 
1724  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  placed  him- 
self for  a  short  time  under  tiie  tuition  of  Porpo- 
ra.  Amongst  the  great  musimns  who  were  then 
in  that  city,  Alessandro  Scarlatti  was  the  most 
conspicuously  eminent,  and  Hasse  ardently  do- 
sired  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  but  dared  not 
make  the  proposition  to  him,  fearing  that  his 
pecuniary  means  would  not  permit  his  afibrding 
a  proper  remunraation.  IBs  good  genius,  how- 
ever, carried  him  through  this  difficulty;  for 
meeting  Scarlatti  in  society,  he  so  gained  on  the 
venerable  coinposer's  aflections  by  his  talents, 
modesty,  and  respectful  manner  towuds  him, 
that  he  in  a  short  time  called  Hasse  his  son,  and 
offered  to  give  him  lessons  gratuitously.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  Hasse  accc^»tea  this  offer 
with  no  common  delight.  In  the  year  1725  he 
roccivod  an  order  &om  a  rich  Innker  to  compose 
a  screnata ;  this  was  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  known  his  talents  in  compoatdon  which 
had  ofiered  itself  in  Italy.  His  screnata  was  for 
two  voices,  and  sung  TsrineUi  ud  Foai  before 
a  brilliant  audience  with  unanimous  applause. 
This  first  success  was  extrem^y  favorable  to  him, 
and  he  was  soon  after  desired  to  compose  an 
opera  for  the  Theatre  Koyid.  His  piece  was  "  Se- 
aottrate,"  and  ao  perfectly  established  his  reputa- 
tion, that  he  was  aft^words  called  in  Naples  H 
Cam  Saiaone.  After  this  epoch,  all  the  great 
^eatres  of  Italy  disputed  the  honor  al  possessing 
him  as  maestro  at  tiie  head  of  their  orchestras. 
In  1727  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  u(ani- 
natod  chapel-master  to  one  of  the  conservatories. 
His  success  in  this  city  was  still  increased  through 
tho  interest  of  the  celebrated  Faustina,  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  Amongrt  the  composi- 
tions which  he  produced  in  consequence  of  his 
rituation  as  chapel-master,  a  "  MUercrt,"  for  two 
soprano  voices  and  two  ^tos,  with  an  accompa- 
niment for  two  violins,  violoncello,  and  double 
bass,  was  so  ^oculiarly  admired,  that  the  great 
Padre  Martini  called  it  divine  music.  In  1730 
he  made  himself  further  known  at  Venice  by  tho 
composition  of  two  operas,  DatUa,"  and  "  Ar- 
taaerae,"  the  words  of  the  latter  being  written 
for  him  by  Metastaaio.  His  reputation  had  by 
this  time  extended  to  Qermany,  and  he  was 
l^EiBted  the  aituationfl  of  chapel-mMtar  and  opera 


composer  to  the  Xing  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  with  a  salary  of  twelve  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  for  himself  and  Faustina,  to  whom  he 
was  now  married.  They  accepted  these  terms, 
and  arrived  at  Dresden,  where  Hasse  shortly 
afterwards  composed  the  opera  of  "  Ckofide,  o 
Alessandro  ttelia  Indie."  This  piece  was  played 
for  several  successive  weeks,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated singers  of  Italy  performed  in  it.  We  find 
Hasso,  soon  after  this,  again  journeying  to  dif> 
ferent  towns  in  Italy,  and  he  thus  seems  to  have 
divided  his  time  between  Italy  and  Germany.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  the  spirit  of  party  which 
reigned  in  the  opera  establishment  of  London  had 
reached  its  acme.  The  noble  directors,  not  being 
able  to  appease  the  difTeronces  between  Hand^ 
and  the  singers,  at  length  separated  from  that 
oomposer,  and  opened  a  second  Italian  theatre  in 
linooln's  Inn  ^dds,  of  which  Porpota  had  the 
management,  who  engaged  the  renowned  Fari- 
nelli,  Scneaino,  and  Cuzzoni  as  principal  singem. 
The  compositions  of  Porpora  could  in  no  way, 
however,  compete  with  those  of  Handel,  and 
Hasse  was  accordingly  invited  to  England,  and 
arrived  there  in  1733,  when  his  opera  of  "  Arta~ 
$er$e"  was  performed  for  the  dibat  of  the  match- 
less FarinoUi,  and  became  such  a  favorite  with 
the  town  that  it  was  played  forty  times  during 
Farinelli's  stay  in  England.  Nothing,  however, 
could  induce  Haese  to  remain  in  England,  prob- 
ably from,  the  virulence  of  the  musical  cabals  at 
that  time,  and  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where  at 
length,  in  the  year  1740,  he  settled.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1745,  Frederic  the  Great  entered  Dres- 
den on  the  18th  of  December,  after  the  battle  of 
Kesseldorf,  when,  being  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  talents  of  Hasso,  he  commanded  one  of  his 
grand  operas.  "Armenia"  was  chosen,  which  so 
Mu^anted  the  king,  that  he  sent  Hasse  a  present 
6t  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  diamond  ring.  In 
I7d5  Hasse  lost  his  fine  voice  so  completely  as 
hardly  to  be  heard  in  speaking.  In  1760,  at  the 
bombardment  of  Dresden  by  the  Prussians,  all 
the  property  in  furniture,  &c.,  of  Hasse,  and 
among  the  rest  hia  manuscript  music,  was  de* 
Btroymbyfire.  This  loss  the  more  de^lyaffiucted 
him,  as  he  was  on  tho  point  of  publisung  a  com- 
plete coUoction  of  his  works,  the  expenses  of 
which  the  king  had  promised  to  deiray.  In  1763 
the  court  of  Dresden  experienced  such  reverses, 
that  many  persons  attached  to  it  were  dismissed 
from  their  employments,  among  whom  Hasse  and 
his  wife  were  obliged  to  retire  on  a  small  ponuon. 
Soon  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  fol- 
h>winK  throe  years  composed  six  operas  for  that 
capifau.  In  1769  he  brought  out  •<  Piramo  e  Tisbe," 
an  interlude,  remarkable  for  a  character  of  mu- 
sic distinct  from  all  his  other  compositions.  His 
last  opera  was  "  Ruggiero,"  performed  at  Milan  in 
1771,  on  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fordid 
nand.  ikSaa  this  he  retired  to  Venice,  and  in 
1780  composed  a  "  Te  Deum,"  which  was  sung 
in  the  presence  of  the  pope.  This  was  his  last 
composition,  and  he  died  at  Venice  in  1783,  in 
his  eighty-fourth  year.  Ho  had  composed,  only 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  "  Bequiem,"  which 
he  meant  to  be  performed  at  his  funeral  service. 
This  work  proves  that  he  had  retained  his  full 
powra^  for  eomposition  to  a  very  advanced  age. 
Dr.  Bumey  considered  Hasse  to  be  the  most 
learned,  natural,  and  elegant,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  most  Tcduminous  oomposer  of  hia  agei 
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An  equal  judge  of  mumc  and  poetry,  he  showed 
as  much  judgment  and  genius  in  the  expression 
of  hifl  words  as  in  the  sweetness  and  melody  of 
liis  accompaniments ;  he  considered  the  voice  as 
the  essential  object  of  dramatic  music,  and  paid 
ercry  attention  to  nuke  it  conspicaous  in  his 
operas,  and  not  hidden  by  loud  and  chromatic 
instrumental  accompanimentA.  lie  had  also  his 
detractors.  The  learned  Homilius  reproaches  his 
works  with  want  of  harmony ;  and,  in  point  of 
Esct,  he  was  in  this  respect  much  below  Bach, 
Ebndel,  end  Oraun ;  occasinnally,  however,  there 
■re  morvMHz  in  hia  worits  moRt  powerfully  har- 
monious. It  should  be  remembered  that  his 
taste  was  formed  under  Porpora,  Scarlat^  Leo, 
Vinci,  and  Fergolese,  at  a  period  when  the  am- 
ple and  natunil  were  considered  sufficient  to 
charm  the  ear  and  please  the  public  taste.  To 
this  anciont  partialis  lor  simplicity  ho  always 
remained  fkithfiiL  Hasse  composed  so  much  that 
it  is  said  he  often  could  not  recognize  his  own 
mude  when  played.  He  set  all  the  operas  of 
Hetastaeio  in  two,  three,  or  four  different  ways. 
Hasse  was  agreeable  in  person,  and  of  excellent 
diapoatton  and  principles.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  bis  compositions  :  SetostrcUe,'' 
Op.  X aples,  1726.  "  Attalo."  "  Re  di  Bitinia,"  Na- 
ples, 1728.  "jDoJiJa,"  Venice.  1730.  "Demetrio," 
Veiiioe,  1732.  OUn^  in  Emda,"  1710.  "  An- 
tigono,"  "  Lemippo,"  "  Dido,"  "  Semiramtde,"  all 
<^>era8.  Church  music,  oratorios  :  "  Serpentes  in 
Deierto,"  " La  Virtu  a  pii  delta  Croce"  "  La  De- 
potisiane  della  Croce,"  "La  Cadvta  di  Gerioo," 
"  Moffdalena,"  "  II  Cantico  dt  i  fanduUi,"  "  La 
CoHvenione  di  S.  Agottim,"  "  It  Giweppe  riamos- 
efuto,"  and  "  Peiiegrini  al  S^ntkAro  di  tmtn  Sai- 
vatore,"  all  pnbli^ed  at  L^pmc  in  1784.  "  >Sf. 
Ehaa  alt  Caleario,"  twice  composed.  A  "  Te 
DeuM,"  Venice,  1780.  "  Te  Deum,"  at  Dresden. 
"  LHania  of  the  Virgin,"  Venice,  1727-  "  Litania 
for  tivo  Sopr.,  Alto,  and  Organ."  "  Litania  far  tvso 
Sopr.,  with  Inatrumentai  Accotnpanintenti" 

HASSE,  FAUSTINA  BORDONI,  wife  of 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Venice  in  1700,  was  a 

Supil  of  Michael  Angclo  Oaapariiii,  of  Lucca, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  mode  of 
einzing,  by  running  divisions,  with  a  neatness 
and  vdocity  which  astonished  all  who  heard  her. 
She  had  the  art  of  sustaining  a  note  longer,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  than  any  other  singer, 
by  taking  her  breath  imperceptibly.  Her  b«itB 
and  trills  were  strong  and  rapid,  her  intonation 
perfect,  and  her  proIeAsional  pcrlectioiis  were 
enhanced  by  a  beautiful  face,  a  symmetric  figure, 
though  of  small  stature,  together  with  a  coun- 
tenance and  gesture  on  the  stage  which  indicated 
an  entire  intdligence  and  possession  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  which  she  represented.  She  first 
appeared  as  a  theatrical  singer  at  Ymlce,  in  1 7 1 6, 
intheopera  of  "  ^nodan^."  In  1719  she  appeared 
on  the  same  stage  with  Cuezoni  and  Bemachi, 
in  an  opera  composed  by  her  master,  Gasparini. 
Here  she  is  cidted'.'  Viriuota  di  Caaura  of  the 
doctor  palatine.  In' 1722  she  sang  in  Leo's  opera 
of  "Btjaset,"  at  Naples;  and  in  172£,  at  Vienna, 
where,  according  to  Apostolo  Zeno,  she  received 
great  honors,  as  well  as  presents.  At  the  palace 
of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  after  singing  to  a  great 
assembly,  she  was  presented  with  a  purse  con- 
taining a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  nearly  as 
maatk  more  at  the  fteadh.  am&LSiador'fc   She  re- 


mained in  England  but  two  seasons,  and  then 
returned  to  Venice,  where,  in  1732,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Hasse,  and  soon  after  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  Dresden,  in  the  service  of  which  court 
she  continued  the  year  1766.  During  the  war 
they  retreated  to  Vienna,  and  remained  th«e  till 
the  year  1775;  then  retiring  to  Venice,  the  place 
of  faustina'a  nativity,  they  ended  their  days  in 
that  city.  Faustina  died  in  1783,  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety,  and  her  husband  soon  after. 

HASSE,  NICOLAUS,  organist  and  composer 
at  Kostock  in  1650,  published  "Detieite  Mutiaet" 
and  other  coUectiona  of  instrumental  music. 

HATTASCH,  HEINRICH  CHRISTOPHE. 
Anactor  and  composer  of  some  German  operettas, 
between  the  years  1780  and  1796. 

HATTASCH,  DISMA,  a  vioUnist  in  the  Boyal 
Chapel  of  Saxe-Gotha,  bom  in  1725,  entered,  in 
1751,  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Gotha.  Two 
symphonies  and  tax  TioUn  boIoh  of  his  oompo^ 
tion  are  known.   He  died  in  1777> 

.  HATTOX,  DAVID,  of  Thornton,  North  Britain, 
was  bom  in  17&9.  He  had  great  musical  talents, 
and  invented  a  musical  instrument,  called  Jiutif- 
rum,  something  in  the  shape  of  an  Irish  bagpipe, 
upon  which  he  played,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
most  of  the  old  Scotch  tunes.  His  house,  both 
internally  and  externally,  was  a  perfect  curiosity 
with  tigures,  devices,  and  embleona  of  the  most 
incongruous  beings  in  nature ;  many  visitoni 
resorted  thither  in  consequence.  Hehadaeoffin 
made  for  himself  some  years  before  hia  death, 
and  realized  the  cost,  by  exhibiting  the  eloquent 
though  mute  memmto  mori.  He  lued  November 
22, 1847,  l«iviug  a  considerable  jn^peity  to  be  di- 
vided among  some  dUitaut  xelimons,  as  he  new 
was  married. 

HATZPELD,  COUNTESS  OP.  A  celebrated 
amateur  miteician.  She  performed,  about  the 
year  1703,*  at  a  private  theatre  in  Vienna,  several 
princk)al  characters  in  Italian  openui  and  was 
considtted  equal  to  almost  any  proftasional  singer 
of  her  time. 

HAXTDmONT,  ABB£  D\  a  pupil  of  lU- 
meau,  was  worthy  of  his  master  bx  tM  expression 
of  his  compositiona,  and  perhaps  snrpBssed  hun 
in  taste.  He  wrote  much  for  the  church  about 
the  year  17S0. 

HAUP^,  'WILH.  GOTTL.  a  singer  in  a 
regiment  of  Saxe-Gotha,  in  the  service  of  Hol- 
land. He  published  at  Paris,  in  1774,  six  sym- 
phonies, and  afterwards,  in  1776  and  1777,  six 
sextuuis  for  vrind  instmments,  three  trios  for 
the  harpsichord,  and  six  quatuors  for  violins. 

HAVO.  VIRGILIUS,  published  a  woA  eallad 
<*  EnOemaia  MvsictB  Praetiea  ad  eoptttm  puarilem 
forTnaia,"  Breslaut  1541. 

HAUPTMANN,HOBn%  Aa  a  contrapuntist 
and  harmonist,  Hm  Music  Director  Hauptmann 
is  now  acknowledged  to  stand  at  Uie  heed  of  the 
profession.  He  was  bom  in  Dresden,  A.  D.  1794. 
His  father  was  "kind's  master  builder,"  and 
educated  his  son  Montz  for  an  architect,  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  son  a  good  musical  educa- 
tion, he  manifesting  an  early  taste  Ua  muaic. 
The  SkOosx,  seeing  finally  that  hia  son's  preforence 
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was  decidedly  in  &Tor  of  music  as  a  profeseion, 
let  him  take  his  own  choice ;  and  from  hia  seven- 
teenth year  he  devoted  himscU  entirely  to  his 
fitTorite  study.  His  Inst  teacher  was  Dr.  Spohr, 
then  concert  master  in  Gotha,  with  whom  ho 
studied  composition  and  the  ^ioUn-  In  1812  ho 
zetomed  to  Dresden,  where  he  accepted  an  en- 
gagement as  "  chamber  musician  "  to  the  king. 
In  1813  he  mode  a  tour  to  Fragnc  and  Vienna, 
and  from  this  time  his  popularity  increased,  and 
his  lame  spread  qmte  extenaive^.  In  1815  ho 
gave  up  Mb  cngap^meut  at  Dresden,  and  made  a 
tour  to  HuBsia.  Here  he  remained  in  St.  Poters- 
burg,  MoMOw,  and  the  other  cities,  teaching  and 
composing,  about  five  yean,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Germany,  and  in  1822  accepted  an 
engagement  at  Cassel.  During  this  engagement 
be  made  a  professional  journey  into  ItaLy,  ob- 
taining leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  In  1812 
Professor  Hauptmanu  was  chosen  cantor  to  the 
Thomas  School,  and  director  of  music  in  the  two 
principal  choruses,  viz.,  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicolas,  at  Leipsic,  which  post  he  still  occupies. 
Soon  after  his  settlement  in  Ijcipsic,  he  was  called 
to  take  the  head  of  the  profession  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Conservatory.  Professor 
Hauptmann's  compositions  for  the  church  are 
Tery  much  sought  after,  being  of  an  artLstical 
and  also  of  a  devotional  style.  His  songs,  one 
and  four-voiced,  are  also  very  popxilar,  and  of  the 
former,  especially,  he  has  composed  verv  many. 
A  set  of  Italian  songs,  written  while  in  ttaly  for 
•  contralto  voice,  (the  voice  of  his  bride,)  are 
very  beautiful.  Besides  a  groat  quantity  fbr  the 
piano-forte  and  for  stringed  instrumento,  he  has 
composed  a  full  mass  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
an  "  Offertorium  " —  "  Saive  Regina  " —  for  four 
voices,  very  celebrated,  and  desm'edly  so ;  also  an 
opera,  called  "  Matilda."  Professor  Hauptmann 
is  also  an  excellent  mathematician.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  great  popularity  and  enviablo  posi- 
tion in  public,  either  as  a  teacher,  composer,  or  di- 
rector, it  is  in  private  that  Professor  Hauptmaim's 
life  is  the  most  enviable.  As  a  teacher  he  is  pa- 
tient, faithful,  and  most  thorough.  He  is  small  of 
stature,  a  Uttle  bald,  with  a  high,  broad  forehead, 
and  a  countenance  lined  with  the  marks  of  hard 
study,  but  beaming  with  gentleness  and  -amiabil- 
i^.  In  1841  Herr  Haupbuann  married  ]^ulQin 
Hummel,  a  young  and  highly  accomplished  lady, 
a  tine  alto  singer,  and  a  superior  ait»fe  in  painting 
and  drawing.  Her  penciliinga  axe  highly  spoken 
of  by  good  judges. 

HAUPTMANUAL.  (G.)  The  set  of  keys 
belonging  to  the  groat  organ. 

HAUPTPERIOD.   (G.)   A  capital  period. 

HAUPl^ATZ.  (Q.)  The  principal  subject 
cr  tlieme. 

HAUPTSnMME.   (G.)   A  principal  part. 
HATJPTWERK.   (O.)   The  great  organ. 

HAUSCIIKA,  \7NCENZ.  a  gclchrated  vio- 
lonceUist  at  Vienna,  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in 
1766.  Among  other  works,  he  has  published 
"  Six  Sonates  pour  1'iolo/uxUo  avM  Acoompaynemeitt 
do  Bats,  Op.  1,  Prtmiire  et  DeuxUme  Pariie," 
Vienna,  1808,  and  '*  Deutu^  OetOtifia /ur  3  SHm- 
meih"  Vionnft. 


HAtrSSE.  (F.)  The  nut  of  a  violin  or  other 
bow. 

HAXrSEN,  JOHANN,  harpiBt  to  the  Duke 
of  Wdmar,  died  in  1733. 

BArSEN,  WILHELU,  an  ex-Jesuit,  pub- 
lished some  sacred  songs  at  DUIingen  in  I7ft3 
and  1764. 

HAUSER,  URIEL,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was 
bom  in  1702.  He  wrote  Iiufrudio  Fundamen- 
talU  Caatut  CAoralii  ad  unon  Reform.  JProe.  Tint." 
1765. 

HAUSIUS,  CARL  OOTTLOB,  an  amateur 
musician  at  Leipsic  was  bom  in  1765.  He  pub- 
lished several  collections  of  BOhgs  at  Leipsic,  b»- 
twecn  the  yeans  1784  and  1794. 

HAUS^4Jf  N,  a  musician  at  Paris,  published, 
about  the  year  1792,  several  pieces  from  operas, 
as  airs,  overtures,  &c.,  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte. 

HAUSM.VNN,  VALENTIN.  Son  of  Valentin 
Hausmann,  a  musician  at  Nuremberg,  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation.  The  father  'n-rote  some  mu- 
sic for  the  reformed  churches,  as  did  the  son, 
with  the  addition  of  much  other  vocal  music, 
consisting  chiefly  of  madrigals,  between  the  years 
1690  and  1610.  The  two  grandsons  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  elder  Hausmann  were  also  or- 
ganists and  musicians,  and  all  named  Valentin ; 
consequently  music  under  that  name  is  to  be 
found  in  Gtnmany,  bearing  date  as  eaily  as  1510 
and  as  late  as  1750,  which  is  about  the  period  of 
the  decease  of  the  last  of  that  name. 

HAUT.  (F.)  Acute,  high,  shrill;  as,  Aowe 
amtn,  high,  or  counter  tenor ;  haul  Atnu,  first 
treble. 

HAUTBOY.  Called  in  orchestral  scores  by 
the  Italian  name  oboe,  A  portable  wind  instru- 
ment of  the  reed  kind,  consisting  of  a  tube  grad- 
ually widening  from  the  top  towards  the  lower 
Gud,  and  furnished  with  keys  and  circular  holes 
for  modulating  its  sounds.  The  general  compass 
of  this  instrument  extends  from  the  C  clef  note 
to  E  in  alt ;  but  solo  porformers  frequently  carry 
it  two  or  three  notes  higher.  In  onler  to  sound 
its  lowest  Cff  the  instrument  requires  a  key  for 
that  exjircss  purpose.  The  oboe,  now  most  com- 
monly in  use,  has  eight  keys,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  all  the  flats  and  sharps  throughout  a 
compass  of  two  octaves  and  a  half.  The  tone  of 
the  hautboy,  in  skilful  hands,  is  grateftd  and 
soothing,  and  particularly  adapted  to  the  ex  pros - 
uon  of  soft  and  plaintive  passages.  Its  name  is 
French,  —  Aawt  6ow,  that  is,  nigh  wood, — and  w&s 
given  to  it  because  its  tone  was  higher  than  that 
of  the  violin,  originally.  The  hautboy  is  shaped 
much  like  the  lluto,  oiily  that  it  spreads  or  widens 
more  at  the  bottom,  like  tlie  clarinet. 

In  order  to  play  this  instrument,  you  must  hold 
it  aslant,  and  fix  your  reed  between  your  lips 
about  half  wa^  from  Ihe  oztreiiuty  of  the  sci^ied 
part,  forcing  in  with  your  reed,  as  it  were,  the 
under  part  of  your  upper  lip,  which  will  give 
you  a  greater  power  over  your  instrument,  and 
prevent  its  tiring  you.  Blow  strong  with  all  the 
holes  stopped,  and  you  will  soimd  C,  the  lowest 
note  of  the  instrument.  Then  raise  the  fourth 
flnga  of  the  right  hand,  which  must  be  the  low- 
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est,  and  you  will  Boimd  D :  when  yon  hsve  come  to 
I>  on  the  fourth  line,  pinch  the  reed  with  your  lips 
for  the  rest  of  the  notes.  The  third  finger  of  the 
left  hand  generally  covets  two  holes ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  iilipped  on  one  udo.  See  the  scale  of 
flats  and  sharps.  The  black  dots  signify  the 
holes  which  are  to  bo  stopped,  and  the  white 
ones  those  which  must  be  leil  open.  You  will 
obacrre  that  some  letters  will  admit  of  two  ways 
of  blowing  i  you  will  find  by  practice  which 


will  be  the  easiest  and  best.  In  trying  the  reeda 
for  the  hautboy,  make  choice  of  uiat  which 
crows  freely  without  a  pnwsuxe  of  the  lips.  Be- 
fore you  fix  the  reed  to  the  instrument,  wet  it  a 
Uttle,  which  will  make  it  m  easier  tlun  when 
dry.  The  celebrated  Mr.  fischer  introduced  a 
method  of  softening  and  improving  the  tone  of 
the  instrument,  by  inserting  some  cotton  or  wool 
in  the  bell,  which,  however,  must  not  be  put  up 
highn  than  the  air  holes. 


I  oj  pracuce  wmca    )ugner  man  ue  air  b 
BCALB  TOR  THE  HAXJTBOT  WITH  BIOHT  XBT8.  -b.    A  £ 


B 


 A""-' 

o   •    o  • 


let  finger  * 

Ist  key  -  ■  • 

2d  finger  * 

2d  key  •■• 
1.3d  finger  oo    oo  «»•• 

Ist  finger 

3d  key   

2d  finger  •     •  • 

4th  key   

.3d  finger  •     •     o  •j^o  o 

6th  key   v*«/E* 

ethkey  ..•B"-""  

7th  key   

8th  key  •■•B"   


A  B  C  D  £  V 
•      •     o     A      •  • 

 D  


99    mm  oo    ao    oo    oe  oo    oo  oo    eg    eo  m 

o*o      oooe      •oaoo  • 

,...©  o  

o     o     •      e  OA  BOO      900      eo  o 


In  rising  and  ialling  these  octaves,  the  beginner  will  be  ready  to  think  that  ttio  lower  D  sounds 
iUt,  and  out  of  tune,  which  may  be  the  case,  imlesa  the  low  notes  are  blown  strong  and  full,  and 
the  middls  A  rather  aott,  which  should  be  remembered,  as  A  is  the  pitch  of  your  instrument  in 
concert. 

SCAIiB  OF  SRAKPS  AND  FLATS. 


it 


ii 


ifi' 

Ik 
2fl< 

2k- 
3fi» 


•ovau  oo  oo      ■«  oo  oo  M     oo       eeoooo       i»  om  oe '••       eo        oo  oo 


^       00  oo  OS  ••  eo  oo         oa  oo       oo     oo  •«       oo  oo  oo  oo   oo  oo  oo 

 .JTo  


3k< 
2fi' 
4  k- 

3fl 
5k- 
6k< 
7k- 
Bk 


oo  oo  ooo 


o  o.o  • 


o  •    ooo    o  e 


•  ■ 

.0.  .e . 


e  •  •  •   o  o 


o  •  o 


A.  Either  of  these  ways  of  fingering  mjiy  be  used.— B.  The  keys  are  marked  only  when,  th^ 
nre  to  bo  luod.— C.  This  key  is  employed  merely  to  ensure  the  proper  intonation  of  E  which  is  un- 
certain in  some  hailtboya. — D.  The  o-  with  a  line  drawn  through  it  indicates  that  only  one  half  of 
the  hole  which  it  reprcnents  must  be  stopped. — E.  This  key  may  bo  pressed  down  from  C  to  Q  if 
necflasarr ;  this  will  somotiraes  be  found  useful  in  maintaining  the  proper  position  of  the  instrument. 
-•-X'.  This  hole  must  be  scarcely  open.   Indeed  this  note  and  the  ac^acent  E#  are  seldom  used. 
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HA  WES,  WILLIAM,  ttos  bom  in  London  in 
178A,  and  became  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Koy- 
al,  under  Dr.  Edmund  Ayrton,  in  1793,  where  he 
zemained  tUl  1801.  In  1802  he  firgt  euga;^ 
publicly  in  his  profession,  by  becoming  a  per- 
former on  the  violin  in  the  band  of  Oivent  (iar- 
den  Theatre,  and  about  the  same  time  commenced 
business  as  singing  master ;  he  also  attended  the 
Ancient,  Vocal,  and  most  other  concerts.  In  1803 
he  was  appointed  deputy  vicar  choral  of  Weatmin- 
Bter  Abbey,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  fully 
appointed.  In  July,  180S,  he  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his  ma- 

Cty's  Chapel  Koyal.  In  1806  he  became  an 
iiorary  member  of  the  Noblemen's  Catch  Club. 
In  1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Musicians;  and  in  1808,  honorary 
member  of  the  Somerset  Houmj  Lodge,  and  of 
the  societies  called  the  Madrigal  and  Conccntorcs. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  associates  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic, which  commenced  in  1813,  and  a 
member  of  the  prolewioiial  concert,*wbich  fol- 
lowed shortly  after,  but  on  account  of  the  party 
spirit  which  then  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  pro- 
fession, quitted  the  former  society,  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  latter.  In  1814,  he  was  appointed 
almoner,  miwler  of  the  boyn.  and  lay  vicar  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  1817,  master  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  majeutj-'s  Ohai>el  Itoyal,  and  lutenist 
to  his  muesty;  in  the  same  year  ho  wasalso  fully 
appointed  vicar  choral  of  Wetitminster  Abbey, 
but  resigned  the  latter  situation  in  18'20,  consider- 
ing himself  treated  with  undue  eeverity,  in  being 
rciuKed  privileges  which  others  had  before,  and 
have  since,  enjoyed.  He  was  the  tirst  promoter 
of  the  Itoyal  llarmonic  Institution,  under  the 
deisi^  of  giving  composers  the  means  of  pub- 
lishing their  own  works,  and  consequently  reup- 
ing  the  whole  advantage  which  should  arise  from 
their  sale.  For  this  purpose  the  old  Argyle  rooms 
were  rebuilt,  and  a  magnificent  establishment 
opened.  The  following  are  among  the  more  fa- 
vorite original  works  and  arrangements  of  this 
composer.  Bongs:  "  Barbara  Allan,"  "  Charlie  is 
my  darling,"  "  Comin'  through  the  rye,"  "Fa- 
ther William,"  "FnondaWp,"  "He's  "dear,  dear 
to  me,"  "John  Anderson  my  jo,"  "I  think  on 
thee,"  "  Logie  o'  Buchan,"  "Lang  syne,"  "My 
harp  alone,"  "  My  Ellen,  alas !  is  no  more,"  "  O 
this  love,"  "  O  that  I  could  recall  the  day,"  "  O, 
saw  ye  my  father,"  *•  O  Bothwcll  bank,"  "  O  for 
ane-au' -twenty,  Tarn,"  "O,  Kenmure's  gone 
awa',"  "Sleep,  baby  mine,"  "The  land  o'  the 
leal,"  •*  The  green  spot  that  blooms  o'er  the  desert 
of  life,"  "  Tak'  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,"  "  The 
Beacon,"  "  To  the  Moon,"  "  There  grows  a  bon- 
njr  brier,"  "  Wert  thou  like  me,"  "  We're  a*  nod- 
dia  at  our  house  at  hame,"  "  He's  Sax,  &r  £me 
me."  Olees :  "  Allen  a  dale,"  three  voices  ; 
"  Bring  me  flowers,  bring  me  wine,*'  four  voices ; 
"  Boy,  who  the  rosy  bowl  doth  pass,"  four  voices ; 
"Fairy  glee,   (Wo  fairy  folks,)"  four  voices; 

CraUant  and  gayly,"  three  voices;  "Henry 
cuU'd  the  floweret's  bloom,"  four  voices ;  "  John 
Anderson  my  jo,"  three  voices ;  "  Lovdy  PhUlis," 
four  voices ;  "  O,  saw  yc  my  father,"  lour  voices ; 
"  O,  Bothwcll  bank,"  three  voices  ;  "  Sweet,  mod- 
est floweret,"  four  voices  j  Since  then  I'm 
doomed,"  four  voices ;  "  The  Slicpherd's  Daugh- 
ter Sally,"  four  voices.  Ho  has  aJuo  republished 
Mtnley's  collection  of  madrigals,  entitled  "The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana." 


HAWKINS,  SIR  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  an 
emiuent  surveyor  and  builder,  and  bom  in  1719. 
After  having  passed  through  the  usual  course  itf 
school  education,  ho  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hoppus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
up  to  his  &ther's  business.  This,  however,  hav- 
ing been  found  contrary  to  the  general  bent  of 
his  uiclination,  he  was  afterwards  articled  as  a 
clerk  with  an  attorney.  In  this  situation,  1^ 
abridging  himself  of  rest  at  night,  and  risin|r 
every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  he  not  only  found 
an  opportunity  for  reading  all  the  most  emi- 
nent law  writers,  but  also  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  both  in  verse  and  prose.  About 
the  year  1741,  a  club  having  been  instituted  by 
Mr.  Jmmyus)  an  attorney  of  his  acquaintance^ 
the  amanuensis  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  some  other 
musical  men,  called  the  Madrigal  Society,  to  meet 
every  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Hawkins  became 
a  member  of  it,  and  continued  no  for  many  years. 
He  became  also  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music.  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley and  ho  published,  at  their  joint  expense,  six 
cantatas  for  a  voice  and  instrumonts,  the  words 
of  which  were  furnished  by  him,  and  the  music 
by  Mr.  Stanley.  That©  succeedii^  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  exjiectations,  a  second  set  was 
published  a  few  months  afterwords,  which  suc- 
ceeded equally  well.  As  thesecompositionswere 
porforoied  at  many  of  the  public  |uacos,  the  au- 
ihar  accjuircd  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet ; 
and  beuig  a  modest  and  wcll-iuformed  young 
man,  of  unexceptionable  morals,  they  obtained 
for  him  an  extensive  acquaintance.  Among  these 
was  Peter  Storer,  Esq.,  of  Ilighgnte,  whose  daugh- 
ter ho  aftcrwuriU  married.  In  the  winter  of  1749 
Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Johnson  instituted  a  club  at  the 
King's  Head,  in  Ivy  Lane,  near  St.  Paul's,  and 
Mr.  Hawkins  was  invited  to  become  one  of  tho 
first  mombors.  On  the  death  of  his  wife's  broth- 
er, in  1759,  having  received  a  large  addition  to 
his  fortune,  he  retired  from  business,  and  bought 
a  house  at  Twickenham ;  and  two  years  after- 
war^  his  name  having  been  inserted  in  the  com- 
mission oS  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
he  became  a  most  active  and  useful  magitttxate. 
Mr.  HawkiiLs's  love  of  music  induced  him  to 
form  a  collection  of  tho  works  ol  the  best  com- 
posers, and  among  other  acquisitions,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bocome  possessed  ol  sevoral  most 
srarce  and  valuable  theoretical  treatiseB  on  the 
science,  which  had  fbrmerly  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Pepu.<ich.  With  the  knowledge  which  he  ac- 
quired from  those  books,  ho  was  requested  by 
several  eminent  musical  men  to  set  about  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  a  work,  then  much 
wanted,  tho  "  History  of  the  Science  and  Prac- 
tice of  Music."  After  sixteen  years'  labor,  he, 
in  1776,  published,  in  five  quarto  volumes,  his 
History,  which  ho  dedicated  to  the  king.  Few 
works  have  been  attacked  with  more  acrimony 
and  virulence  than  this.  Its  merit,  howevor,  sa 
containing  much  original  and  curious  inlbrma- 
tion,  which,  but  for  its  author,  must  have  for- 
ever perished,  has  been  amply  attested  by  tha 
approbation  of  some  of  the  icnt  judges  of  science 
and  literature.  The  Umvcrsity  of  Oxford,  in 
consequence  of  its  publication,  oflicred  to  him  an 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  as  indicative 
of  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  book.  This 
honor  he  thought  proper  to  decline.  From  a  long 
and  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr.  John- 
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aon,  and,  as  it  is  genetaUy  beliered,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  conversation  that  passed  between 
them  on  the  subject.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  at  his 
death,  undertook  to  write  a  life  of  the  doctor, 
which,  be  afterwards  published.  Scarcely  three 
months  after  the  ctHnmiaiccment  of  thia  under- 
taking he  Bostained  a  most  serete  low  in  the  de- 
Btnicbon  of  his  library  by  fire.  This  lamented 
catastrophe,  for  a  short  time,  put  a  stop  to  the 
progress  of  his  undertaking.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he 
could  collect  bis  thoughts,  he  recnmracnced  his 
office  of  Uographer  to  Johnson,  and  editor  of  his 
works,  which  lie  completed,  and  publ^ed  in 
1787,  in  eleven  volumes  octnro.  With  this  pro- 
duction ho  terminated  his  literary  labors;  and 
having,  for  several  years,  been  aoonstomed  to  pass 
all  his  leisure  time  in  theological  and  devotional 
studies,  ho  now  still  more  closely  attended  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  that  event, 
which,  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  he  knew 
could  not  bo  at  a  great  distance.  Chi  the  14th 
of  May,  1789,  he  was  aeiied  with  a  paralytic  af- 
fection, under  the  efibcta  of  which  he  Ibigraed 
until  the  2lBt  of  the  same  month,  when  ho  ex- 
pired. He  was  interred  in  the  cloisti^  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  iu  the  north  walk,  near  the  east- 
ern dooi  into  the  church,  under  a  stone,  contain- 
ing, by  his  express  injunctLons,  only  the  initiala 
of  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  his  age. 

HAYDEN,  GEORGE,  was  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  ^lagdalen,  Bermondsey.  Ho 
composed  and  published,  about  the  year  1723, 
three  cantatas,  lliere  is  also  extant  of  Hayden's 
compositions  a  pretty  song  in  two  parts,  "  As  I 
saw  fail  Clora  wiHk  fuone,"  which  is  well  known 
to  the  proficients  in  vocal  harmony. 

HAYDN,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in 
March,  1732,  at  Rohrau,  a  small  town  about  fif- 
teen leases  from  Vienna.  His  father  was  a 
wheelwright,  and  his  mother,  before  she  married, 
was  cook  at  the  ch&teau  irf  Count  Haixaeht  sno- 
bleman  residing  in  the  neighborhood.  Haydn's 
father,  besides  his  trade  of  wheelwright,  was  the 
parish  sexton.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and 
Lked  music  in  geucr^  but  was  particularly  fond 
of  the  organ.  During  one  of  those  excursions 
which  azo  often  undertaken  by  German  artisans, 
bong  at-Frankftirt  on  the  Maine,  he  learned  to 
accompany  himself  a  little  on  the  harp ;  and  on 
holydays,  after  the  service  of  the  church,  he  al- 
ways amused  himself  with  this  instrument, 
while  his  wife  sang.  Joseph's  birth  did  not  in  the 
least  change  the  peaceable  habits  of  this  family. 
The  little  concert  was  renewed  every  week,  and 
child,  placing  himself  before  his  parents,  with 
two  pieces  of  wood  in  his  hands,  one  for  a 
violin,  and  the  other  for  a  bow,  accompanied 
his  mother's  voice.  Ilaydn,  full  of  yeans,  and 
covered  with  glory,  has  Drequently  called  to  mind 
the  simple  airs  she  sang,  so  deeply  were  those 
little  mdodies  impressed  on  his  musical  soul !  A 
Bchoolmaster  of  Haimburg,  of  the  name  of  F^nk, 
and  counuto  the  wheelwright,  came  one  Sunday 
to  Rohrau,  and  was  present  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  these  &mily  trios ;  when  he  no- 
ticed that  the  child,  then  not  six  years  old,  beat 
time  with  the  utmost  correctness  and  precision. 
Tkank  understood  music,  and  bogged  his  relations 
to  allow  him  to  take  Uttle  Jose^  back  to  Hidbn- 
Imrg  with  him,  and  attend  to  his  education. 
Tbay  accepted  t^ie  pzopoeition  with  delight,  in 


the  hopes  of  getting  Joseph  more  easily  into  holy 
orders,  if  he  should  be  made  to  niidcrstand  music. 
He  set  olT,  therefore,  for  Haimbui^,  and  hod  been 
only  a  few  weeks  at  his  cousin's  house,  whfm  he 
foimd  there  two  tambourines.  By  patience  and 
repeated  trials,  he  at  length  actually  produced  by 
nUMiB  of  this  instrumen^which  has  but  two  tones, 
a  kind  of  tune,  which  drew  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  visited  at  the  school. 

Haydn  had  by  nature  a  sonorous  and  pleasing 
voice.  !t^nnk,  who,  to  repeat  Haydn's  owu  words, 
treated  his  young  cousin  with  more  blows  than 
bonbons,  soon  made  the  little  tambourinist  play 
not  only  the  violin  and  other  iiutruments,  but 
likcwiHe  taught  him  to  understand  Latin,  and  to 
sing  at  the  parish  church,  in  a  style  that  ere  long 
made  him  known  throughouttho  canton.  Chance 
now  brought  to  Frank's  house  ReOter,  phapcl- 
m aster  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  who 
was  seardiing  round  the  country  for  additional 
voiceB  for  his  choir ;  the  schoolmaBter  immedi- 
ately introduced  his  little  relation  to  him,  when 
Renter  gave  him  a  canon  to  sing  at  first  sight. 

The  precision,  distinctness  of  tone,  and  fire 
with  which  it  was  performed  by  the  child,  aston- 
ished ReQter ;  but,  above  all,  he  was  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  boy's  vwee.  l^remHrked, 
however,  tiiat  he  did  not  tfiake ;  and  on  asking 
him,  smUingW,  the  reason,  the  child  r^liod  with 
quickness,  "  How  should  I  know  how  to  shake, 
when  my  cousin  himself  docs  not? "  "  Come  to 
mo,"  said  lleOter  to  him,  "  and  I  will  teach  you." 
Ho  took  him  on  his  knees,  showed  him  how  to 
make  two  sounds  succeed  each  other  quickly,  by 
holding  his  breath  and  agitating  the  top  of  the 
pallet.  The  child  succeeded  immediately.  ReQ- 
ter, delighted  with  the  success  of  his  little  pupil, 
took  a  plate  of  fino  cherries,  and  emptied  them 
into  the  boy's  pocket.  The  joy  of  the  latter  may 
be  conceived.  Haydn  often  mentioned  this  little 
intodent,  and  added,  lauglung,  that  whenever  he 
made  a  shake,  he  fencim  he  still  saw  those  fine 
cherries.  It  may  easily  be  concluded  that  ReQtOT 
determined  on  not  returning  alone  to  Vienna, 
and  the  little  shaker,  then  about  eight  years  old, 
accompanied  him  thither.  Haydn  has  said,  that, 
dating  from  this  time,  a  single  day  never  passed 
at  ReOter's  without  his  having  practised  sixteen, 
and  sometimes  eighteen  hours.  This  is  especially 
remarkable,  because,  whilst  at  St.  Stephen's,  he 
was  almost  entirely  his  own  master,  the  children 
of  the  choir  being  only  obliged  to  practise  two 
hours  a  day.  When  Haydn  attained  tho  age  of 
composition,  the  habit  of  study  was  thus  already 
acquired :  indeed,  a  musical  composer  has  this 
great  advantage  over  other  artists,  that  his  pro- 
ductions are  no  sooner  conceived  thim  they  are 
finished. 

With  less  precocity  of  genius  than  Mozart, 
who,  when  only  thirteen  years  old,  wrote  a  much 
admired  opera,  Haydn,  at  the  same  ago,  tried  to 
compose  a  mass,  which  was,  not  witbout  some 
reason,  ridiculed  by  ReQter,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment, at  first,  of  the  young  musician ;  his  good 
sense,  however,  even  at  that  early  age,  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  tho  justice  of  its  condemnation. 
He  now  began  to  perceive  that  a  knowledge  of 
couutnpoint  and  of  the  rules  of  harmony  was 
requisite;  but  how  was  ho  to  learn  them  ?  ReQ- 
ter did  not  instruct  the  children  of  the  choir  in 
composition,  and  never  gave  more  than  two 
lessons  in  it  to  Haydn.    Mozart  had  an  excellent 
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master  in  hia  father,  who  was  a  good  Tlolin  play- 
er. But  poor  Joseph  was  less  fDrtunate,  boing 
only  a  discarded  chorister  at  Vioniia,  who  must 
pay  for  any  lessons  ho  received,  and  who  had  not 
a  hal^enny  to  apply  to  that  purpose ;  for  his 
&thor,  although  he  had  two  trades,  was  so  poor, 
that  Joseph  having  once  had  his  clnthoe  stolen, 
and  having  informed  his  father  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  poor  man  with  difficulty  sent  him  six 
florins  towards  refitting  his  wardrobe.  Of  coarse 
no  master  in  Vienna  would  give  lessons  gratia  to 
a  little  impatronizcd  chorister ;  his  situatioa  was 
therefore  truly  embarraraing.  He  persevorod, 
however,  and  in  the  first  place,  like  Jean  Jacq^uos 
Bousseau,  ho  purchased,  at  a  second-hand  shop, 
some  old  books  on  the  theory  of  music,  among 
others  the  treatise  by  Fux,  which  ho  began  to 
study  with  a  degree  of  assiduity,  not  to  be  chocked 
even  by  the  tremendous  abstruseness  of  Fux's 
rules.  Alone,  and  without  a  master,  ho  labored 
on,  and  made  a  number  of  little  discoveries  which 
were  subsequently  useful  to  him.  Poor,  freezing 
with  cold  in  his  garret,  without  fire,  and  over- 
come with  sleep,  be  studied  on,  by  the  ude  of  his 
old  broken  harpsichord,  and  thought  himself 
happy.  Thus  days  and  nights  flew  rapidly  by, 
Md  he  has  irequently  been  heard  to  say,  that  he 
never  in  oiler  Ule  experienced  so  much  felicity. 
Haydn's  predominant  passion  was  rather  the  lo^-e 
of  music  than  the  love  of  fame ;  and  yet  his  as- 
pimtions  after  fame  had  not  a  tinge  of  ambition 
in  them.  Ho  sought  more  to  please  himself  in 
composing  music,  than  to  acquire  celebrity. 

It  was  not  of  Porpora  that  Haydn  learned  reci- 
tative, as  has  been  represented ;  his  recitatives,  bo 
inferior  to  those  of  the  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
music,  prove  this ;  but  he  acquired  through  Por- 
pora  the  true  Italian  style  of  singing,  and  the 
art  of  accompanying  on  tho  piano-forto,  which, 
to  do  well,  is  more  difficult  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
these  lessons  in  the  following  way :  A  noble 
Venetian,  named  Comer,  was  then  at  Vienna,  as 
ambassador  &om  that  repubUc.  He  had  a  mis- 
tress, who  was  excessively  fond  of  music,  and  had 
zotained  old  Poqiora  in  tho  hotel  of  the  embassy. 
Haydn  contrired,  solely  from  his  lore  for  music, 
to  get  introduced  into  tho  fanuly.  Ho  was  liked, 
and  used  to  accompany  Porpora  and  the  above 
lady  to  the  baths  of  Manensdorft;  which  was  then 
a  fiuhionable  place.  Our  young  friend,  who 
was  indifferent  to  evcrj'body  but  the  old  Nea- 
politan, employed  all  methods  to  get  into  favor 
with  him,  and  to  obtain  his  patronage.  Ue  rose 
very  early  every  moriun^,  beat  his  coat,  broshod 
his  shoos,  and  arranged  in  tho  nicest  order  the 
old  man's  wig.  Porpora  was  ill-tempered  beyond 
conception,  and  poor  Haydn  seldom  obtained 
more  for  his  trouble  than  the  polite  epithet  of 
*•  fool,"  as  soon  as  be  entered  his  room  of  a 
monung.  But,  at  Imglli,  the  bear  finding  he 
was  served  gratii,  and  nsving  discovered  some  of 
the  good  qiuilities  of  his  volunteer  servant,  would 
occasioniilly  relax  in  his  severity,  and  give  Haydn 
some  good  advice.  Haydn  succeeded  more  par- 
ticularly in  obtaining  this,  whenever  he  accom- 
panied the  beauteous  Wilhelmina  in  niiiging  any 
of  Porpora's  own  airs,  which  were  fined  with 
difficult  basses.  Joseph  at  length  acquired  the 
Italian  tasto  in  singing.  The  ambassador,  siu- 
prised  at  the  in^rovcment  of  the  poor  young 
man,  settled  on  him,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  a 


monthly  pension  of  six  sequins,  (about  three 
pounds  sterling,)  and  admitted  him  to  the  table 
of  hissecr^aries.  Haydn  was  now  independent; 
he  bought  a  black  coat,  and  thus  attired,  went, 
as  soon  as  it  was  light,  to  toko  the  part  of  prin- 
cipal violin  at  the  church  of  the  Fathers  of 
Mercy  ;  iiom  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  chapel 
of  Count  Haugwitz,  where  he  played  the  organ ; 
and  afterwards  sang  the  tenor  at  St.  Stephen's. 
Ho  then  returned  home,  having  been  fully  em- 
ployed all  day,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  the 
night  at  his  piano.  His  taste  aud  knowledge  in 
composition  were  thus  formed  upon  the  rules 
and  examples  which  he  could  collect  Irom  the 
different  musicians  with  whom  he  associated. 
Availing  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  hearing 
good  mu^c,  and  following  no  one  master  in  partio- 
ular,  he  began  to  form  ms  own  opinion  of  what 
was  beautiful  in  music,  but  without  any  idea,  at 
that  time,  of  introducing  a  stylo  of  his  own. 

At  tho  age  of  nineteen,  his  voico  broke,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  situation  in  the  class  of 
toprani  at  St.  Stephen's,  or  rather  he  was  expelled 
from  it.  One  day,  in  a  hvely  frolic  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his 
companions'  gowns — a  crime  which  was  judged 
unpardonable.  He  had  sung  eleven  years  at  St. 
Stephen's,  and  the  day  he  len  it  his  only  fortune 
was  his  rising  talent,  a  poor  resource  indeed  till 
it  becomes  known.  He  had,  however,  one  ad- 
mirer. Forced  to  seek  a  lodging,  by  chance  he  met 
with  a  wig  maker,  named  K^ler,  who  had  often 
noticed  and  been  de%hted  with  the  beauty  of  his 
voice  at  the  cathedral,  and  now  offered  him  an 
asylum.  This  Haydn  most  gladly  accepted,  and 
Keller  received  him  as  a  son,  insisted  upon  his 
participation  of  their  frugal  repast,  and  intrusted 
to  his  wife  the  care  of  tiie  young  man's  ward- 
robe. 

Haydn,  finding  himscQf  thus  estabUshed  in  the 

house  of  the  wig  maker,  and  exempt  from  all 
pecuniary  cares,  pursued  his  studies  without  in- 
tenoiption,  and  made  rapid  progress.  His  resi- 
dence here  had,  however,  a  &tal  iufiuence  on  his 
after  life.  Keller  had  two  daughters ;  his  wifi> 
and  himself  soon  began  to  think  of  nnittug  the 
young  musician  to  one  of  them,  and  even  Tttitured 
to  name  the  subject  to  Haydn;  who,  completely 
engrossed  in  his  ^diee,  had  no  thoughts  to  bestow 
on  love,  but  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal. 
Ho  afterwards  kept  his  word  with  that  scrupulous 
honor  which  was  his  greatest  characteristic,  and 
this  onion  proved  far  from  happy.  He  now 
began  to  think  of  procuring  money  by  some  of 
his  compositions,  and  his  nnt  productions  wore 
some  litti^e  sonatas  for  the  piano,  which  ha  sold  at 
a  moderate  price  to  the  few  scholars  whom  he 
had  been  able  to  meet  with  ;  also  some  minuets, 
allcmandes,  and  walbces  for  the  Bidotto.  He 
then  wrot^  for  his  amusonuai^  a  serenade  £ar 
three  voices,  which,  with  two  of  his  frisnds,  he 
used  to  perform  on  fine  nights  in  the  streets  of 
Vienna.  A  celebrated  buffoon  named  Curtx, 
commonly  called  Bemardone,  was  then  director 
of  the  theatre  of  Carinthla,  and  afforded  much 
entertainment  to  the  public  by  his  jokes.  Crowds 
were  attracted  to  the  theatre  by  his  originality, 
and  by  his  good  bufia  operas.  He  had, liesdes, 
a  pretty  wife  —  an  inducement,  doubtless,  to  OOi 
nocturnal  adventurers,  to  perform  their  serenade 
under  the  harlequin's  windows.  Carta  was  so 
struck  with  the  oziginility  of  this  music,  that  he 
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enrofl  into  the  street  to  inquire  who  vras  the 
composer.  "I,"  Answered  Haydn,  confidently. 
"  How !  you  ?  at  your  af?e  ? "  '*  Every  one  must 
have  a  beginning."  "W&ll,  this  is  mngulnr 
enough;  come  in  with  inc."  Haydn  followed 
the  luurlcquin,  was  introducod  to  tb!e  in«tty  wife, 
and  took  his  leave  with  the  poon  of  an  opera,  en- 
titled "  The  Devil  on  TVo  Sticks,"  to  which  he 
was  to  compose  the  muxic.  It  was  Hnishcd  in  a 
few  da>B,  was  received  with  applause,  and  Haydn 
received  twenty-four  scquinn  (twelve  pounds)  for 
it.  But  a  nobleman,  who  had  no  beauty  to  boont, 
discovering  that  ho  wu  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Devil  on  Two  StickB,"  tud  the  piece 
prohibited.  In  the  composition  of  this  opera, 
Haydn  often  aaid  that  it  cost  bira  moro  trouble 
to  find  out  a  way  to  represent  the  movement  of 
the  waves  in  a  tempest,  than  it  afterwards  did  to 
write  a  difficult  fugue,  Curtz,  who  had  much 
miod  and  taste,  was  very  ^fficvlt  to  please  about 
this  tempest,  and  neither  he  nor  Hayan  had  over 
seen  either  the  sea  or  a  storm.  How  them  could 
they  describe  either  one  or  the  other }  Could  the 
happy  art  be  discovered  of  describing  thin^  un- 
known, many  great  politicians  would  speak  better 
of  virtue.  Curtz,  in  the  greatest  agitation,  walked 
to  and  fro,  and  rotmd  utd  nntnd  the  oomposra, 
vbo  was  seated  at  his  piano.  '<  Imagine,"  said 
he  to  him,  **  a  high  mountain  and  then  a  valley, 
then  another  mountain  and  then  another  valley ; 
these  mountains  and  valleys  following  each  other 
rapidly,  alps  and  abysses  alternately  succeeding." 
This  iae  description  had  no  effect.  In  vain  did 
Curtz  add  to  it  thunder  and  lightning.  '*  Come," 
he  incessantly  repeated,  "  now,  Haj-dn,  describe 
all  these  horrors  distinctly  in  music,  but  especially 
the  mountains  and  valleys."  Haydn  ran  his 
fingers  rapidly  over  the  keys,  then  across  the 
semitones,  was  prodigal  of  sovcnths,  and  modu- 
lated in  an  instant  firom  sharp  to  flat ;  still  Bcr- 
nardtme  was  not  satisfied.  At  last,  the  young 
musician,  completely  out  of  patience,  extended 
his  bands  to  tihe  two  oxftunitics  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  drawing  them  quickly  together  over 
the  whole  keys,  exclaimed,  >■  The  devil  take  the 
tempest ! "  "  That's  it !  that's  it !  "  cried  Bemor- 
donc,  throwing  himself  on  bis  nock,.and  almost 
mnotbning  bim  with  bis  embraces.  Haydn 
added,  that,  passing  some  years  aflorwarda  the 
straits  of  Cidais  in  bad  weather,  he  could  not 
help  laughing  the  whole  time,  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  tempest  in  "  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks." 

"When  Ilavdn  composed  thw  opera  he  was  in 
bis  nineteenth  year.  Mozart,  that  prodigy  of 
mnsir,  wrote  his  first  opma  at  thirteen,  in  com- 
petition with  Ilasse,  who  said,  after  hearing  the 
rehearsal,  "This  child  will  eclipse  us  all." 
Haydn's  success  was  not,  however,  so  great ;  his 
talent  was  not  for  dramatic  music ;  and  though 
be  has  cnmposed  operas  which  would  do  crodit  to 
any  master,  he  never  attained  to  a  *<  Clmnensa  di 
TUo" mz'*Don  Jwat."  About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  the  "  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  Haydn 
entered  on  his  proper  career,  presenting  himself 
in  the  lists  as  composer  of  six  trios.  'Ilie  singu- 
larity of  the  rtylc  and  the  novelty  of  this  de- 
scription of  music,  gave  these  pieces  an  immediate 
celebrity;  but  the  grave  Oormau  musicians 
warmly  attacked  the  dangerous  innovations  in 
them,  and  especially  the  raombers  of  the  Musical 
Acadcsny,  a  sort  of  club  of  amateurs  who  were 
patronized  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  himaalf 


one  of  the  most  ardent  dilettanti  of  his  capital. 
We  may  hero  take  the  opportunity  of  stating 
that,  before  Haydn,  no  one  bad  an  idea  of  an 
orchestra  composed  of  eighteen  sorts  of  instru- 
ments. He  is  also  the  inventor  of  the  pmtianmo, 
the  bare  idea  of  which  made  tlie  old  aquare-toes 
of  Vienna  tremble.  Indeed,  in  music,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  wc  have  little  idea  of  what  the  world 
was  oven  a  hundred  years  back.  The  aUeffm,  for 
instance,  was  then  only  an  andarUiao.  Other 
improvements  of  Haydn  were,  the  obliging  the 
wind  instruments  to  execute  pianianmo,  also  the 
extension  of  the  scale  into  tho  hmghts  of  aUiaaimo. 
It  was  at  about  the  age  of  twenty  that  he  pro- 
duced his  first  quartet  in  B  flat,  which  all  the 
musical  amateurs  soon  learned  by  heart.  About 
this  time  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  &iond 
Keller,  far  what  cause  is  not  known ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  talents,  though  they  had  already 
spread  his  fiune,  had  not  jvA  raised  him  from 
indif^ence.  He  was  now  offered  board  and 
lodgmg  by  a  Mr.  Martinez,  on  condition  of  giv- 
ing lessons  on  the  piano  and  in  singing  to  his  two 
daughters.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
two  apartments  in  the  same  house  then  contained 
the  first  poet  of  the  age,  and  the  greatest  sym- 
phonist  in  the  world,  as  Metastaoio  likewise 
lodged  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Martines.  The 
poet,  however,  being  in  the  employ  of  the  Emper- 
or Charles  YI.,  Uvod  comfortably  at  least,  whilst 
poor  Haydn  remained  in  bed  most  of  the  days  of 
winter  for  want  of  fueL  The  delicate  and  pro- 
found sensibility  of  Metastasio  had  produoed  in 
bim  a  just  taste  in  all  the  fine  arts.  He  was  on- 
thusiaMieaUy  fond  ttf  music,  and  had  a  consider- 
able knowledge  of  it.  Tho  merUs  of  the  young 
German  were  therefore  not  lost  on  bim ;  but,  on 
tho  contrarv,  be  cultivated  his  friendship  —  a  cir- 
cumstance Hghly  advanti^oous  to  Haydn.  The 
latter  dined  with  the  poet  every  day,  and  derived 
from  his  convematicm  some  general  rules  xcIatiTO 
to  the  fine  arts,  at  the  same  time  that  he  learned 
Italian. 

For  six  long  years  Haydn  endured  this  conflict 
against  penury,  which  has  been  tho  usual  con- 
comitant, in  the  early  part  of  their  career,  of  most 
young  artists  who  have  attained  to  celebrity.  If 
at  that  time  he  had  been  patronized  "bj  some 
man  of  distinction,  and  sent  into  Italy  for  two 
yearn,  with  a  penuon  of  a  hundred  louis,  nothing 
would  perhaps  have  been  wanting  to  tho  perfec- 
tion of  his  talent ;  but  he  had  not,  like  Metastasio, 
his  Crravina.  At  length  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  improving  his  ciroumstoncos,  and  he 
quitted  the  house  of  Martinez,  entering  into  the 
employment  of  Count  Mortzin  in  1768.  This 
nobleman  gave  evening  musical  parties,  and  had 
a  private  orchestra  in  his  pay.  By  cbancc  the 
old  Prince  Esterbazy,  a  passionate  amateur  of 
music,  was  present  at  one  of  these  concerts, 
which  very  properly  commenced  with  Haydn's 
symphony  in  X  }  time.  The  delight  of  the 
prince  at  this  piece  was  nnbonnded;  and  he  im- 
mediatelv  begged  Count  M<fftzin  to  allow  him  to 
receive  Haydji  into  his  own  orchestra,  of  which 
he  proposed  making  bim  sub-diroctor.  Mortzin 
consented,  lie  author  had  been  prevented  that 
day  by  indisposition  from  attending  the  concert ; 
and  as  the  will  of  princes,  if  not  iostontiy  com- 
plied with,  is  liable  to  change,  or  to  be  fo^ottMi, 
many  months  elapsed  before  Haydn,  who,  of 
course,  was  extremely  anxious  to  enter  the  scarvice 
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of  the  first  nobleman  in  Europe,  heard  any  thing 
more  on  tlu  snhjoet. 

A  means  of  recalling  the  yonng  artist  to  the 
mind  of  the  prince  was  eagerly  sought  by  Fried- 
bei^,  a  composer  attached  to  his  highness  ;  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  him  compose  a 
symphony,  to  be  performed  at  Eiaenstadt,  the 
residence  of  Prince  Antony,  on  his  bii^iday. 
The  composition  was  completed,  and  was  worthy 
of  its  author.  On  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  the 
prince,  surrounded  by  his  suite,  and  seated  on 
hill  throne,  was  present,  as  nsnal,  at  the  concert. 
Haydn's  symphony  began ;  but  scarcely  was  the 
first  aUetpro  hiJi'  over,  than  the  prince,  mtcrrupt- 
ing  the  performers,  asked  whoso  was  that  fine 
composition.  "  Haydn's,"  replied  Friedbcrg  ; 
and  poor  Haydn,  trembling  &om  head  to  foot, 
was  made  to  advance.  The  prince,  on  seeing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  What,  is  that  the  music  of  this 
little  Moor? "  (It  must  be  owned  Haydn's  com- 
plexion justified  the  appdlation.)  "  WcU,  Moor, 
hencelbrth  I  retain  you  in  my  service.  What  is 
your  name?"  "Joseph  Haydn."  "Why,  I  re- 
member  that  name ;  I  had  already  engaged  you  ; 
why  have  I  not  seen  ^ou  before  ? "  Haydn,  awed 
by  the  majesty  which  surrounded  the  prince, 
made  no  answer.  "  Go,"  added  the  prince, "  and 
dress  yourself  as  my  chapel-master ;  I  command 
you  never  to  appear  again  in  my  presence  as 
you  are  now.  You  are  too  little,  and  have  a 
pitiful  looking  face.  Got  a  new  coat,  a  curled 
wig,  a  collar,  and  rod-heeled  shoes;  but  above 
bU,  thejr  must  bo  high,  that  your  stature  may 
agree  with  your  mind.  You  understand;  go, 
and  every  thing  requisite  shall  be  given  you." 
Haydn  kissed  ike  hand  of  the  prince,  and  went 
and  placod  himself  in  a  comor  of  the  orchestra, 
lather  unhappy  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  wear- 
ing his  own  hail,  and  to  dii^piise  his  youthful 
figure.  ITie  day  following,  ho  appeared  at  the 
prince's  levee  in  the  grave  drom  which  hod  been 
appointed  to  him.  He  was  nominated  second 
wofasBor  of  music,  bat  always  retained  among 
his  new  eompanione  the  name  of  tlto  Moor. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Prince  Antony, 
which  Xotik.  place  a  year  aftenrarda,  the  title  de- 
scended to  Prince  Nicolas,  a  yet  more  caithuri- 
astio  amateur,  if  possible,  of  music  than  the 
former.  Haydn  was  now  obUged  to  compose  a 
great  number  of  pieces  for  the  boryton,  a  very 
coinplcx  instrument,  not  now  in  use.  It  was, 
however,  the  favorite  of  his  prince,  who  per- 
formed on  it  himself  and  every  day  desired  to 
have  a  new  piece  for  it  on  his  desk.  Host  of 
Haydn's  compositions  for  the  baryton  were  ac- 
cidentally burned ;  those  that  remain  are  useless. 
Haydn  said,  that  the  obligation  he  was  under  to 
compose  so  much  for  this  instrument  improved 
him  considerably. 

An  event  occurred  about  this  period  which  for 
some  time  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  I^ydn's 
life.  As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  the  means  of 
subNistence,  he  did  not  forget  to  liilfil  his  promise 
to  hifl  old  friend  Kelliar,  of  marrying  hia  daughter 
Anne ;  but  he  soon  found  that  she  was  a  prude, 
who  had,  in  addition  to  her  tiresome  parade  of 
virtue,  a  mania  for  pricsU  and  monks.  The  house 
of  our  poor  composer  was  thus  constantly  beset 
by  them,  and  he  was  himself  incessantly  annoyed 
and  interrupted  in  bin  studies  by  their  clamorous 
conversation.  Added  to  all  thia,  he  was  under 
tho  neceoBily,  ob  the  only  means  of  living  at  oJl 


on  good  terms  with  his  wife,  of  composing,  gratis, 
masses  and  motets  for  the  couTcnts  of  these  good 
fiithers;  but  such  an  employment,  imposed  on 
him  by  her  troublesome  importunities,  could  not 
but  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  man  whose 
productions  were  from  the  impulse  of  his  own 
mind,  and  poor  Haydn  at  length  sought  consola- 
tion in  the  society  of  a  beautiful  singer,  named 
Mademoiscllo  Boselli,  in  the  service  of  tho  prince. 
It  may  be  imi^ined  this  did  not  increase  his  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  at  length  he  separated  tttaa 
his  wife,  whom,  however,  he  always,  in  pecnniary 
concerns,  treated  with  perfect  honor. 

Attached  to  tho  service  of  a  patron  immensely 
rich  and  passionately  fond  of  music,  Haydn  now 
enjoyed,  in  the  &mUy  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  that 
happy  union  of  circumstances  where  every  thing 
concurred  to  give  opportunity  for  the  display  ol 
his  genius.  From  this  period  his  Ufe  was  uni- 
form, and  devoted  to  study.  He  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  dresiiod  with  extreme  neatness,  and 
seated  himself  at  a  little  table  by  the  side  of  his 
piano,  where  the  dinner  usually  still  found  him. 
In  the  evening  he  went  to  rchearBols,  or  to  the 
opera,  which  took  place  four  times  a  week  at  the 
iwlace  of  the  prince.  Occasionally  he  derotad 
a  morning  to  hunting ;  but  in  general  his  apaie 
time  was  spent  either  with  his  friends  or  with 
MademoiseUe  BosellL  Such,  without  variation. 
WBS  the  tenor  of  his  life  for  above  thirty  y^rs,  and 
may  account  for  the  amazing  numba  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  three  ola^es.  iostrumcntai, 
church  muaic,  and  operas.  In  symphony  ho  was 
the  greatest  of  the  great,  before  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven ;  in  sacred  music  he  discovered  a  new 
path,  capable,  certainly,  of  criticism,  but  which 
ranlts  him  among  the  first  masters.  In  the  third 
style,  namely,  theatrical  muuc,  he  was  estimabk} 
only,  chiefly  becauso  he  was  hut  an  imitator. 

Haydn  jnoduced,  in  the  space  of  fifty  yeara, 
five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  instnimontal  com- 
positions, without  over  copying  himself,  unless 
intentionally.  Ijeonanlo  da  Vinci  always  canied 
aboutwithhim  a  little  book,  in  which  he  sketched 
the  singular  faces  ho  met  with.  In  thesameway 
Haydn  also  carefuUj  noted  down  in  a  pocket 
hook  the  ideas  and  passages  which  occurred  to 
him.  When  he  was  in  a  happ^  and  cheerful 
mood,  he  would  hasten  to  his  httle  table,  and 
write  subjects  for  airs  and  minuets ;  if  he  found 
himself  in  a  tender  or  melancholy  mood,  he 
would  write  themes  for  andantes  and  adagioa; 
thus  afierwaids,  when  composing^  if  he  wMitcd 
any  particular  sort  of  passage  ho  hod  reoouiac  to 
his  magazine.  Haydn,  however,  never  undertook 
a  symphony  unless  he  felt  himself  quite  disposed 
for  it.  Ho  hod  a  diamond  ring,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Frederic  II.,  and  he  often  con- 
fessed, that  if  he  hod  forgotten  to  put  this  ring 
on  before  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  he  could  not 
summon  a  «ngle  idea.  The  paper  on  which  he 
composed  he  would  have  of  ^e  finest  and  best 
description ;  and  such  was  the  neatness  and  caio 
with  which  ho  wrote,  that  the  regularity  and  dis* 
tinctnoss  of  his  characters  could  scarcely  be 
equalled  by  the  best  copyist ;  indeed,  his  notes 
had  such  small  heads  and  alendw  tails,  that  he 
hims^,  not  without  justice,  called  them  his  flies' 
legs.  AU  these  preparations  made,  Haydn  com- 
menced his  worl^  by  noting  down  his  principal 
idea  or  theme,  and  choosing  his  key.  He  had  a 
per&ct  knowledge  of  the  greater  or  less  effiwt 
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pxodaced  by  the  Bucccuiuoa  of  certaiu  chorda ; 
and  he  sometimos  would  picture  to  himself  a 
little  history,  which  might  cuavey  musical  senti- 
mants  and  oolwa  to  his  miiid. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  no  man  over  under- 
Btood  the  variouj)  efTocts  of  colon,  their  rclatioua, 
and  the  contraiitd  that  they  may  form,  bo  well  aa 
Titian.  So  Ilaydn  had  the  most  periect  acquaint- 
an  CO  with  all  the  iiistrumcnttt  of  which  hin  or- 
oboiitra  was  composed.  No  aoonor  did  Ida  imagi- 
nation furnish  him  with  a  paaxage,  a  chord,  or  a 
aimple  idea,  than  immodiatcly  lie  saw  by  what 
instrument  it  ought  to  be  executed  to  produce 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  sonorous  effect. 
Had  be  any  doubts  on  this  subject  when  com- 
posing a  symphony,  the  situation  which  he  occu- 
]ned  while  at  Eisenstadt  afforded  him  the  easiest 
means  of  eleazing  them.  He  aawmblcd  tho  mu- 
sicians, and  bad  a  rehearsal ;  he  made  them  exe- 
cnte  in  two  or  throe  different  ways  the  passage  he 
had  in  his  head,  selected  which  ho  preferred,  then 
sent  away  the  musicians,  and  continued  his  work. 
We  often  meet  with  singular  modulations  in 
Haydn's  compositions ;  but  he  felt  that  what  is 
exUuvagant  draws  tha  attention  too  much  from 
the  bnntifiiL  He  Aerer  attonpted  any  extraor- 
dinary change  without  having  first  pr^Mred  the 
ear  by  degrees  for  it  by  the  preceding  chords ; 
and  thus,  when  it  occurs,  it  does  not  shock  the 
ear  by  the  suddenness  of  the  transition.  He  said 
that  he  bad  borrowed  the -idea  of  many  of  his 
modulations  from  the  works  oC  Boob,  and  that 
Boob  himaelf  brought  them  from  Borne.  Haydn 
confessed  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Em- 
manuel Bach,  who,  previous  to  Uoxazt's  birth, 
was  esteemed  the  first  pianist  in  the  wocld ;  but 
he  assures  us  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  Milan- 
ese San  "Mar^'ni,  wbom  be  cousidored  es  very 
confused.  Hay^  in  listening  to  sounds,  bad 
early  found,  to  nse  bis  own  expressions,  "  what 
was  good,  what  was  better,  what  was  bad."  If 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  why  he  had  writ- 
ten such  and  such  a  chord,  or  why  he  had  as- 
signed such  a  passage  to  one  instrument,  ho 
never  made  any  other  than  the  following  simple 
zep^ :  "  I  did  it  because  it  went  best  so." 

Haydn  had  some  particular  and  singular  rules 
for  composition,  which  he  never  woiUd  divulge 
to  any  one.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient 
Greek  sculptors  had  certain  invariable  rules  of 
beauty,  called  canont.  lliese  rules  arc  lost,  and 
tbor  existence  is  buried  in  profoujid  obscurity. 
Haydn,  itseonsi  bad  cUscoveied  something  o£  the 
same  nature  in  mnnc.  The  composer  Weigl 
begged  him  one  day  to  instruct  him  in  these  rules, 
and  could  obtain  nothing  more  from  Haydn  than 
this  reply :     Try  and  find  them  out." 

He  hod  another  very  original  habit :  when  ho 
did  not  intend  to  express  by  music  any  particu- 
lar passion,  or  any  patticalar  images,  aU  su^ects 
were  alike  to  him.  "  The  whole  art  consuts," 
said  h^  "  in  tho  manner  oi  treating  and  pursu- 
ing a  theme."  Frequently,  when  a  friend  en- 
tered as  he  was  about  to  commence  a  piece,  he 
would  say,  smiling,  "  Give  me  a  subject."  Give 
a  subject  to  Haydn  I  Who  would  have  presumed 
to  do  so  ?  "  Come,  come,"  said  be,  **  give  me  any 
sultjeet  that  first  strikes  you,  let  it  be  what  it 
may ; "  when  the  person  perhaps  Mt  himsdf 
obligiod  to  ob^.  Many  of  his  finest  quartets  prove 
this ;  as  they  commence  by  the  most  insignificant 
idea,  but  by  degrees  this  same  idea  assumes  a 


character  which  strengthens,  increases,  and  de- 
velops itself,  till  the  dwarf  rises  into  a  giant  be- 
fore our  astonished  scused. 

Haydn,  when  asked  to  which  of  his  works  he 
gave  tho  preference,  replied,  "  The  Seven  Words." 
The  follov^'ing  is  an  explanation  of  the  title.  A 
service  called  the  "  EiUierro  "  (Fuiteral  of  the  Ke- 
dcemer)  was  celebrated  at  Madrid  about  the 
year  1770.  The  uerious  and  religious  feeling  of 
tho  Spaniards  invested  this  ceremony  with  amaz- 
ing pomp  and  magnificence,  llie  seven  words 
uttered  by  Jesus  on  tlie  cross  were  successively 
explained  by  tho  bishop  from  the  pulpit,  the  in- 
tervening time  between  each  exposition  being 
filled  up  by  mutdc  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
subject.  Thia  Bocred  pcri'ormant'e  was  circulated 
by  order  of  the  directors,  throughout  Europe ; 
and  a  considers  bio  reward  was  otTerod  to  any 
composer  who  would  write  seven  grand  sympho- 
nies, expressive  of  the  sontimeuts  which  the 
seven  words  of  the  Savior  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire. Haydn  alone  made  the  attempt,  and  pro- 
duced those  symphonies  wliich  are  very  generally 
considered  to  be  the  finest  of  his  compositions. 
Fully  to  enter  into  thdr  spirit,  however,  they 
must  be  hoard  with  the  feeUugs  of  a  Christian. 
Michael  Haydn,  the  brother  of  our  composer, 
afterwards  added  words  and  an  air  to  this  sub- 
lime instrumental  music,  and,  without  altering  it 
in  any  respect,  rendered  it  an  accompaniment. 
Some  of  Haydn's  symphonies  w-ere  composed  for 
holyda^-a ;  and  even  in  the  sorrow  which  they 
express,  the  charaeteristio  vivacity  of  Haydn  is 
discernible ;  and  in  some  parts  there  are  move- 
ments of  anger,  which  are  probably  meant  to 
designate  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  and  Hebrews 
crucifying  their  Savior. 

With  rather  a  severe  cast  of  countenance,  and 
a  laoonio  method  of  esqnwesing  himselC  in  oon- 
veisation,  which  are  usually  indicotionfl  of  an  ill- 
tempered  man,  Haydn  waa  gay,  humorous,  and 
agreeable.  TUs  vivacity,  however,  it  is  true,  was 
e^y  repressed  by  the  presence  tk  strangers,  or 
people  of  superior  rank.  His  genius  naturally  led 
him  to  employ  bis  instruments  to  produce  laugh- 
ter ;  and  often,  his  rebeanols,  he  gave  little  pieoes 
of  Uiis  kind  to  his  brother  musicians.  But  we  pos- 
sess few  of  these  compositions.  Of  all  Haydn's 
comic  pieces,  the  only  one  extant  is  that  well- 
known  symphony,  in  which  aU  his  infitniments 
cease  succcsiiively,  one  after  the  other,  so  that,  at 
the  conclusion,  the  violin  is  left  to  perform  aloue. 
There  are  three  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
piece,  which  being  all  attested  by  eye  witnesses, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  correct.  Some  say 
that  Haydn,  peccaving  that  the  innovations  he 
had  made  in  music  were  offensive  to  the  prince's 
musicians,  determined  to  play  them  a  trick.  Ho 
had  his  sjrmpbony  performed,  without  a  previous 
rehearsal,  bubre  tbe^rinoe,  who  bad  been  mode 
acquainted  with  the  intention  the  thing.  The 
contusion  of  the  performers,  who  all  thought 
they  had  made  some  mistake,  and  especially  that 
of  the  first  violin,  when  at  the  close  of  the  piece 
he  found  he  was  playing  alone,  afforded  much 
entertainment  to  the  court  of  I^eustadL  It  is 
assoted  by  others,  that,  the  prince  intoiding  to 
disniisa  all  his  band,  with  the  exertion  of  Haydn, 
this  ingenious  method  of  doscriUng  the  genenl 
departure,  and  the  melancholy  that  would  follow 
in  consequence,  occurred  to  him :  as  soon  as  each 
had  finiahed  bis  par^  ho  left  the  zochd. 
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The  third  may  be  dispensed  with.  At  another 
time  Haydn  contrived  the  CoUowing  ungular 
method  to  amuse  the  prince  and  his  company. 
There  was  a  fair  held  in  a  «nall  town  of  Hun- 
gary, not  far  from  Eiscustadt:  thither  Uaydn  went, 
and'  boufrht  a  basket  full  of  children's  whistlos, 
little  tiddles,  cuckoos,  wcwdcn  trumpets,  and 
other  such  imtrumcnt».  He  then  took  the  trou- 
ble of  studj'iiig  their  comp&KS  and  character,  and 
composed  a  moKt  amusing  sj'mphony  with  these 
instruments  alone,  of  which  some  even  performed 
Boloa  :  the  cuckoo  is  the  hues  of  this  piece. 
Haydn,  being  in  England  many  years  after  this, 
obscr^'od  that  the  English,  who  liked  his  compo> 
sitions  much  wlicu  the  movcmeut  was  aUeyro, 
generally  went  to  sleep  when  it  was  audatUc  or 
adagio,  whatever  their  beauties  miglit  be.  He,  in 
consequence,  wrote  an  andantt,  full'  of  sweetness 
and  iiowinfc  melody,  the  sound  of  all  the  uistru- 
ments  in  M-hich  gradually  diminishes ;  when,  from 
the  moment  they  all  arrive  at  pianiMtimo,  they 
strike  up  again  together,  and,  aided  by  the  beat- 
ing of  the  kettle  drum,  make  the  drowsy  audi- 
ence instantly  attend. 

Haydn  worked  incoasantly,  but  with  difficul- 
ty ;  which  in  him  could  not  possibly  arise  firom 
any  deflciency  of  ideas :  but  his  tasto  was  not 
easily  satisticd.  A  3>-mphony  cost  him  a  month's 
labor,  a  mass  almost  double  that  time.  Hi:i  rough 
copies  are  tilled  with  diilcrent  passages,  and  lor 
nno  symphony,  sufficient  ideas  are  noted  down 
for  three  or  four.  Haydn  himsdf  hos  eaid  that 
his  greatest  happiness  was  study.  Solitary  and 
sedate  as  Xcwton,  and  wearing  the  ring  given 
him  by  the  great  Frederic,  Ilaj  du  would  scat 
himsclt'  at  his  piano,  when,  in  a  few  momenbi, 
his  imagination  soared  among  the  angelic  choirs. 
Nothing  disturbed  liim  at  I^senstodt;  he  lived 
■oldy  for  his  art,  exempt  frran  any  earthly  cares, 
and  this  uniform  and  peaceable  oSe,  devoted  to 
the  occupation  most  pleasing  to  himself^  con- 
tinued till  the  death  of  the  Prince  Nicolas,  his 
patron,  in  1789. 

At  one  time  he  was  rcqncflted  by  the  principal 
mani^rs  of  the  theatres  of  Naples,  Milan,  lis- 
bon,  Venice,  London,  &c.|  to  compoae  operas  for 
them.  But  the  love  of  peaceful  retirement,  his 
attachment  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  own  method- 
ical habitmrotainod  him  in  Hungary,and  were  even 
more  ]>oworiul  than  his  wish  to  pass  the  moun- 
tains. It  in  probable,  had  not  Mademoiselle  Bo- 
BcUi  died,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Eison- 
Btadt ;  but  he  then  bcgnu  to  feel  a  void  in  his 
He  hod  sent  a  refusal  to  the  directors  of  the  con- 
ctrt  tjnriinel  at  Parin ;  but  since  his  &Torite  no 
longer  existed,  ho  accepted  the  proposals  of  Salo- 
mon, who  was  then  giving  eonccrte  in  Ixindon, 
and  who  thought  that  a  man  of  such  goniuf  as 
Haydn  being  on  tlie  spot,  and  composing  ex- 
pimsly  for  his  concerts,  would  certainly  make 
them  foflhionablo.  Ho  gave  twenty  concerts  a 
year,  and  offered  Haydn  one  hundred  sequins 
(fifty  pounds)  for  each  one  ;  and  accordingly  he 
set  out  for  London  in  1790,  when  in  the  lifty- 
ninth  year  of  hia  age.  He  remained  there  rather 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  music  ho  composed  for 
these  concerts  met  with  univissal  approbation. 
His  omialilc  manners,  in  addition  to  his  genius, 
rendered  his  success  liighly  liattoring  to  Ids  feel- 
ings. 

In  1791  Haydu  again  visited  London,  when  he 
was  engaged  by  (railini,  manager  of  the  King's 


Theatre,  llaymaxkct,  to  compose  an  open,  which 
should  be  got  up  in  the  most  splendid  manna. 
The  subject  was  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into  hell. 
Haydn  began  the  work;  but  some  difficulties 
having  oriaen  as  to  the  opening  of  the  theatre, 
the  composer,  who  secretly  regretted  his  peaceful 
home,  could  not  wait  till  the  pcrminsion  to  do  so 
was  obtained,  oud  quitted  London  with  eleven 
pieced  of  his  "  Orpheus,"  which,  it  is  said,  are  the 
best  of  his  theatrical  compositions :  he  then  re- 
turned to  Austria,  and  never  afterwards  left  it. 

George  III.,  who  waa  fond  of  no  music  but 
Handel's,  still  highly  apin^iatcd  that  of  Haydn, 
and  the  German  profogsor  met  with  the  most 
flattering  reception  from  him  and  the  queen. 
Haydn  had  further  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  music  conferred  on  him  by  the  Umversity  of 
Oxford  —  an  honor  which  Ilondel  himsidf  had 
never  obtained,  and  which  had  boon  bestowed  im 
only  four  persons  since  the  year  1400.  Being 
expected,  according  to  custom,  on  this  occasion 
to  give  a  specimen  of  musicid  science  to  the 
university,  Haydn  sent  a  composition,  which, 
whether  read  from  top  to  bottom,  bottom  to  top^ 
or  from  the  middle  of  the  page,  or  on  either  ada 
of  it,  formed  an  air,  and  a  correct  accompaniment. 
The  foUowiug  is  a  copy  of  this  singular  piece  of 
music,  which,  to  be  rend  double,  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written  munt  be  held  against  the 
light. 

Canon  CtxcitiZANS  a  3  Voce.  Hatdm. 


Thy  Voice,  O  liar  •  mo-ay,    If  DI  >  Tlno. 


Ttajr  V<iln,0  Iter  -  no-nr,    U  W  -  -riot. 


Haydn  left  liondon,  delighted  wiUi  Handel's 
music,  and  in  passing  through  Germany,  on  his 
return,  gave  several  concerts,  which  increased 
his  little  fortune  rather  more  than  usual.  He 
received  little  in  money  from  the  &mily  of  Prince 
Estcrhozy;  but  the  respect  ho  ever  met  with 
from  the  members  of  that  noble  house  was  infi- 
nitely more  grateful  to  a  man  of  Haydn's  dwpo- 
ution  than  any  pecuniary  advantages  would 
have  been.  Ho  was  admitted  at  all  tunes  to  the 
prince's  table,  and  was  always  presented  by  his 
highness  with  a  court  dress,  when  he  eavc  a  uni- 
form to  hia  orchestra.  Haydn  brought  no  more 
with  him  from  London  than  fifteen  tliousand 
florins,  (one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds ;)  but 
some  years  aabaeqneutly  ho  obtained  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  one  thonsaud  pounds  from  the  sale 
of  the  scores  of  the  "  (Creation  "  and  the  "  Four 
Seasons,"  with  which  he  bought  a  small  house 
and  garden  in  the  faubourg  of  Qumpendorif^ 
near  Schonhrnnn.  Hero  he  received  a  very 
flattering  letter  from  the  French  Institute,  nomi- 
nating him  one  of  thidr  members.  Ax  Haydn 
perused  this  letter  he  melted  into  tears,  and 
never  of^rwards  alluded  to  it  without  exprewog  a 
feeling  of  gratitude;  in  fact,  the  letter  waa  ex- 
pressed in  that  diguilled  and  cicgaut  style  of 
compliment  pocuUai   to  the  Fnneh  nation. 
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Haydn,  who  had  early  diBCOTered  the  beirennCM 
of  ancient  sacred  music,  the  pro&ne  luxurious- 
uess  of  the  modem  Italian  masses,  and  the  mo- 
notouons  and  insipid  style  of  the  Oeeman  hymns, 
Mt  that,  to  compoao  sacred  mnuo  as  it  really 
should  be,  he  must  work  on  a  system  altogether 
different :  he  borrowed,  therefore,  few  ideas  from 
dramatic  mu«c,  but  preserred,  by  the  solidity 
ol'  the  harmony,  some  resemblance  to  the  fine  and 
solemn  aicB  of  the  ancient  school,  sustaining,  by 
the  ri^mflfls  of  fais  orchestra,  m^dies,  solemn, 
tender,  and  at  the  same  time  dignified  and 
brilliant ;  he  eren  permitted,  in  his  sacred  airs, 
occasional  graces  and  ornaments  which  happily 
lolieve,  from  time  to  time,  the  general  lofUnesa 
and  magnificence  of  his  sacred  style. 

Ilia  only  pcrcursor  in  this  stylo  of  sacred  music 
WW  San  Mutini.  Long  bafore  the  composition 
of  the  "  Creation,"  Haydn  had  composed,  in  1774, 
one  of  his  first  oratorios,  entitled  "  Tobie,"  a  work 
of  modorate  merit,  in  which  but  two  or  three 
moTcments  announce  the  great  master.  We  have 
b^orc  said  that,  when  in  England,  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  music  of  Uandel;  and  it  was 
from  this  mosieian  that  he  learned  tlw  art  of  the 
sublime.  One  day  he  was  present  at  the  peribnn- 
ance  ttf  Handel's  "  Messiah,"  and  on  hearing  one 
of  the  most  sublime  choruses  iu  this  piece  much 
admired,  remarked,  in  the  most  pensive  tone, 
"He  is  indeed  the  father  of  us  all." 

It  was  in  179fi  that  Haydn,  then  sixty-tiiree 
years  of  age,  undertook  his  great  work  of  the 
"  Creation ;"  he  labored  at  it  two  whole  years. 
MTien  any  one  hastened  him  in  the  work,  ho 
replied  with  tranquillity,  "  I  am  long  about  for 
I  wish  it  to  la»t  long." 

At  the  conunenccmcQt  of  the  year  1798,  the 
oratorio  was  tinishcd,  and  the  following  Easter 
was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  room  of 
the  Schwnrtzenhurg  palace,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Bilettanti  Society,  who  had  purchased  it  of  the 
author.  The  enthusiasm,  deUght,  and  applause 
expressed  at  this  first  performance,  can  scarcely 
be  depicted ;  every  thing  united  to  render  it  more 
imposing.  The  choicest  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  amatenrs  of  music  fUled  the  saloon,  which 
was  in.  every  way  perfectly  adai)ted  for  munic ; 
Haydn  himsdf  led  the  orchestra.  The  most 
profound  silence,  and  an  almost  universal  feeling 
of  devotion  and  respect,  reigned  throughout  the 
asnembiy  as  the  first  chords  resounded  from  the 
instruments.  Expectation  was  not  deceived.  A 
rapid  succession  of  hithorto  unknown  beauties 
unfolded  themselves  to  the  ear,  overcame  every 
hearer,  and  all  agreed  they  had  &lt,  for  two 
snccessive  hours,  a  dehght  scarcely  potwible  to 
analyze,  produce<l  by  excited  desireo,  ever  renewed 
and  ever  satisfied. 

The  "  Creation "  met  with  rapid  success :  at 
that  time  every  German  paper  was  filled  with 
eulogiums  on  this  great  effort  of  genius,  and  the 
astonishing  eficQt  it  had  produced  in  Yicima,  and 
the  score  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  subsequent- 
ly satisfied  all  amatenrs  of  music  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  statement.  ITio  wonderful 
sale  of  this  score  augmented  by  some  hundred 
louis  'the  limited  income  of  the  author.  The 
librarian  bad  set  both  tiennan  and  Eoglish  words 
to  the  oratorio ;  which  were  aftcra-ardg  translated 
into  the  Swedish,  f^«nch,  Spanish,  Bohemian, 
and  Italian  languages.  The  French  version  is 
pompously  flat,  as  may  bo  judged  by  its  coming 


from  the  Conservatory  of  the  Rue  Bei^re ;  but 
still  the  translator  was  totally  innocent  of  the 
^ight  effect  the  "  Creation  "  produced  the  first 
time  it  was  executed  at  Faxu ;  the  &ct  is,  all 
minds  were  engaged  on  another  sutrject,  for,  a  few 
minutes  before  it  began  at  the  opera,  the  infcornal 
machine  of  the  3d  Nivose  burst  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Nacoise.  Two  years  after  his  composition 
of  the  "  Creation,"  Haydn,  animated  by  success 
and  encouraged  by  his  friend  Van  Swieten, 
composed  a  new  orattmo,  entitled  "The  Four 
Seasons."  The  descriptive  baron  had  drawn  the 
text  for  this  work  from  Thomson.  The  music 
contains  less  sentiment  than  tho  "  Creation,"  but 
tiio  subject  admitted  of  sallies  of  gayoty,  joy  at 
the  harvest,  and  profauo  love :  "  llie  Four 
Seasons  "  would  be  Uie  finest  production,  in  that 
style,  in  the  world,  if  tho  "  Creation "  did  not 
exist.  Tho  muno  is  more  scientific  and  loss 
sublime  than  that  of  tho  "Creation;"  but  it 
nevertheless  surpasses  its  elder  sister  in  one  point, 
namely,  its  quartets.  The  best  critique  on  this 
work  is  that  of  Haydn  himself,  when  he  was  told 
of  tho  Battering  approbation  it  had  met  with  in 
the  palace  of  Schwartzenbui^.  **I  feel  much 
delight  at  the  manner  in  wh^h  my  munc  has 
been  received,"  said  ho,  "  but  I  should  not  wish 
to  hear  any  compliments  on  the  occasion.  I  am 
persuaded  aU  must  feel,  as  I  feel  myself,  that  it  is 
not  a  '  Creation,'  for  the  following  reason :  In 
the  "  Creation,"  tho  characters  are  angels,  in  this 
thoy  are  peasants."  It  was  an  admirable  distinc- 
tion. 

Haydn's  musical  career  finished  with  "The 
Four  Seasons."  Old  ago,  aud  the  labor  which 
this  work  had  cost  him,  exhausted  his  strength. 
■'I  hare  doue,"  he  said,  some  time  after  he  had 
completed  this  oratorio ;  "  my  head  is  no  longer 
what  it  has  been.  Formerly,  ideas  came  to  me 
unsought ;  now  I  am  obliged  to  seek  them,  and  I 
am  not  equal  to  thin." 

He  composed,  however,  a  few  more  quartets, 
but  he  never  could  finish  that  numbered  eighty- 
four,  although  he  worked  at  it,  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, three  years.  Latterly,  he  amused  him- 
self widi  putting  acctmipaniments  to  some  of  the 
ancient  Scotch  melodies,  for  which  a  London  mu- 
sic seller  gave  him  two  guineas  per  song :  he  ar- 
ranged nearly  three  hundred  in  this  way ;  but,  in 
1S05,  he  discontinued  this  cmploj'mcnt  likewise 
by  order  of  his  physician. 

From  this  time  he  never  left  bis  villa  at  Gimi- 
pendorff.  'When  he  wished  to  remind  his  friends 
that  he  was  still  living,  he  smt  them  a  viaitii^ 
card,  with  some  of  his  own.  compositioa  on  it 
The  words  on  tho  cards  wore,  — 

"  Ula  lit  alio  mrinc  knU  Alt  and  ichwaeh  ^In  kh." 
( lly  iln:n||tli  Taila  nic  I  uu  olJ  uid  li-vbli-.J 

Tho  music  to  these  words  stops  iu  the  middle 
of  the  period,  and  without  arriving  at  tho  ca- 
dence, well  expresses  the  languid  state  of  the  au- 
thor's health. 

KOLTO  AVAQIO. 


IDn  M  alia  mrina  knfL  jUi  nnd  ichiraeh  bin  leh. 

About  this  time  it  was  determined  that  the 
"  Creation  "  should  be  performed,  with  the  Ital- 
ian words  of  Carpini;  and  a  hundred  and  sixty 
musioians  met,  for  this  purpose,  at  the  palace  <^ 
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Prince  Lobkowita.  They  were  greatly  assisted 
by  the  beautitul  voices  of  Madams  FnHcher,  of 
Berlin,  Mcsses.  WeitmOUer,  uid  Uadichi.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred  people  were  present.  The 
poor  M.  nun  inusted,  notwithstanung  his  weak- 
ness, upon  once  more  seeing  that  public  assem- 
bled for  whom  he  had  labor^  so  much.  He  was 
conveyed  in  his  arm  chair  into  the  magnificent 
saloon,  where  everj-  heart  was  affected.  The 
Princess  £sterhazy,  and  Madame  dc  Kurtzbeck, 
the  friend  of  Haydn,  met  him.  The  flouzigbes 
of  tiic  orchestra,  and  still  more  the  agitation  of 
the  tipcctatora,  annoimced  his  arri\-al.  He  was 
placed  in  the  middle  of  three  rows  of  seats,  oc- 
cupied by  his  Irieuds  and  the  principal  persons  at 
Vienna.  Before  the  muttic  began,  Solieri,  the 
director  of  the  orchCKtrs,  came  to  receive  Haydn's 
orders,  They  embraced ;  Saliflri  then  hastened 
to  his  place,  and  amidst  the  general  emotion  of 
the  assembly,  the  orchestra  commenced.  The 
effect  produced  by  this  sacred  music,  added  to 
the  eight  of  its  great  composer  on  the  point  of 
quitting  this  world,  may  be  conceived.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  uobUity  of  Vienna  and  by  hia 
frimds,  by  artists,  and  lovely  women,  whose 
•yes  were  all  fixed  on  him,  listening  to  the 
Tmises  of  God,  which  he  himself  had  imagined, 
Haydn  bade  a  glozious  adieu  to  the  world  and  to 
Uie. 

80  much  glory  and  love  frequently  caused  him 
to  weep,  and  ho  found  himself  much  exhausted 
at  the  conclusitm  of  the  first  act.  His  chair  was 
then  brought  in,  and  as  h«  was  about  to  leave  the 
concert  room,  ordering  those  who  carried  him  to 
stop,  he  first  bowed  to  the  public,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  orchestra,  with  real  German  feeling,  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  blosncd  the  former  companions  of  his  labors. 

Before  Haydn  had  entered  his  seventy- eighth 
year,  he  had  become  extr^cly  infirm.  It  was 
the  last  of  his  lii'o.  The  moment  he  went  to  the 
piano-forte,  the  vertigo  returned,  and  his  hands 
quitted  the  keys  to  have  recourse  to  his  rosary, 
which  was  his  last  consolation.  M^'ar  broke  out 
between  Franco  and  Austria;  this  intelligence 
troubled  Haydn,  and  exhausted  the  xemU^  of 
his  strength.  He  every  moment  inquired  what 
news  there  was,  wont  to  his  piano,  and  with  a 
feeble  voice  sang,  "  God  save  the  Emperor." 

Tlic  French  armios  advanced  rapidly,  and  on 
the  idght  of  the  10th  of  May,  having  reached 
idchdnbruun,  about  half  a  league  distant  from 
J^ydn's  little  villa,  they  fired,  tlic  next  morning, 
fifteen  hundred  cannon  shot,  only  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  house,  upon  Vicima.  that  town  so 
much  bcIo>'ed  by  him.  He  pictured  it  to  himself 
destroyed  by  firt>  and  sword.  Four  bombs  then 
fell  close  to  his  house,  when  hia  two  servants, 
M-ith  terror  depicted  in  their  countenances,  ran  to 
him ;  the  old  man,  by  an  effort,  rose  from  his 
aim  cluur,  and  with  a  dignified  air,  cried,  "  Why 
such  alarm  f  Know  tliat  where  Haydn  is,  no  evil 
can  hapjien."  Uut  this  excrtiou  was  beyond  his 
strength  ;  a  convulsive  shiveruig  prevented  him 
from  adding  more,  and  he  was  immediately  con- 
veyed to  his  bed.  On  the  2Cth  of  May,  he  was 
almost  completely  exhausted ;  notwithstanding, 
he  had  his  piano  moved  towards  him,  and  song 
three  times,  with  as  loud  a  voice  as  bo  could, 
"  God  save  the  Emperor."  They  were  his  last 
words.  At  his  \naao  ho  became  insensible,  and 
expired  on  the  motniiig  of  the  31st,  at  the  age  of 


seventy-eight  years  and  two  months.  Madame 
Kurtzbeck  had  sent  to  him,  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Vieuia,  to  beg  that  he  would  snfier  him- 
self  to  be  xemored  into  the  city ;  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  quit  his  beloved  retreat.  Mo- 
zart's "  Requiem"  was  performed  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  in  honor  of  him,  at  the  Scotch  ohuzeh. 
The  same  homage  was  rendered  to  his  memory  at 
Breslau,  and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Paris,  and  a 
hymn  of  Chembini'a  compowtion  was  sung.  The 
music  is  worthy  of  the  gKOt  man  it  celebrated. 

Haydn  was  very  religious ;  it  may  even  be  said 
that  through  his  firm  faith  in  the  truths  of  re- 
ligion, his  talent  was  increased.  The  conunmoe- 
meut  of  all  his  scores  is  inscribed  with  some  of 
the  following  mottoes  ,■  "  In  Nomine  Domtni,"  or 
"  Soli  Dto  Gloria ; "  and  at  the  end  of  them  all, 
"  Latu  Deo."  If,  when  he  was  composing,  he 
felt  his  imi^nation  cool,  or  that  some  Insur- 
mountable  dUficulty  prevented  his  proceeding,  he 
rose  from  his  piano,  took  his  rosary,  and  b^an  to 
repeat  it.  He  said  this  method  never  fiuled. 
"  When  I  was  working  at  the  *  Creation,'  "  said 
he,  "  I  felt  myself  so  penetrated  with  religion, 
that  before  I  sat  down  to  mypiaao,  I  prayed  con- 
fidently to  God  to  ^re  me  the  talent  tequisite  to 
praise  him  worthily."  Haydn's  heir  was  a  ftr- 
rier,  to  whom  he  left  thirty-eight  thousand  florins 
in  cosh,  deducting  twelve  thousand  fiotins  which 
were  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  two  fiuthful 
servants.  His  manuscripts,  sold  by  auction, 
were  bought  by  the  Prince  Esterhazy. 

HAYDX,  MICHAEL,  brother  of  Joseph 
Haydn,  was  formerly  director  of  music  at  Salz- 
burg. In  1601,  at  his  brother's  solicitation,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  advantageous  situation  In 
the  chapel  of  Prince  Estcrbazy.  whoro  he  met 
with  that  regard  which  his  groat  abilities  deserved. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  for  the  church,  and 
said  to  be  of  the  most  excellent  kind.  A  few 
specimens  are  uu«rtcd  in  Latrobe's  admirable 
selection  of  sacred  music :  these  consist  of  verses 
tal^  fromamasB,  written  for  the  use  of  country 
diurches,  and  th^  serve  to  show  how  wide  a 
difference  there  is  between  the  taste  and  ability 
of  English  and  German  pariah  singers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  his  brother,  Michael 
Haydn  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  himself  as  a 
musical  genius,  though  be  lias  not  been  equally 
distinguished  and  succcssfuL 

HAYDON'.  An  English  composer  of  vocal 
music,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurj-.  The 
most  rcmoinbered  of  his  worka  is  the  duet  *'  As  I 
saw  fair  Clora." 

ILVYDOX,  THOMAS,  son  of  a  respectable 
attorney,  formerly  of  some  eminence  in  the  city 
of  London,  was  bom  in  1787.  He  began  the 
Iiractice  of  the  piano-forte  abont  the  ago  of  seven 
yctux,  under  the  tuition  of  Edward  Frith,  a 
London  orgamst ;  but  as  it  was  intended  he  should 
Ibllow  his  father's  profe^ion,  music  receiveil,  at 
that  time,  but  a  moderate  sbaie  of  his  attention; 
and  the  practice  of  it  was,  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, discontinued  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old.  and  until  ho  was  tdxteen  or 
seventeen ;  at  which  time  he  spontaneously  and 
vigorously  renewed  his  studies  tvith  Frith,  for 
whom  bo  occasionally  officiated  as  oif;anist. 
fading  a  growing  dialiko  to  the  quirlu  and 
quiddities  of  the  law,  he  at  length  began  to  think 
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seriously  of  music  as  a  ^nofession,  and  to  that 
end  continued  his  studies  with  Charles  Neate, 
from  whom  he  received  much  valuable  instruction 
in  the  art  of  piano-forte  playing.  In  1810-1811 
he  performed  aoveral  times  in  publ^  and  became 
soon  after  a  member  of  tho  Boyal  Society  of 
Mnsituans.  Feeling  the  impo&ctions  Ot  the 
piano-forte,  and  observing  that  those  profesaois 
most  eminent  for  time  and  mamuff  were  often 
performers  on  some  concert  instrument,  Haydon, 
at  an  early  part  of  his  professional  career,  attended 
also  to  the  practice  of  the  violin  and  tenor,  in 
the  hope  of  qipzeciating  and  ei^ying  the  inesti- 
maUe  quartets  of  Haydn,  MQiut,  Beethoven, 
&c.  ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  furnished  him,  as  well  as  others,  with  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  effects  which  so 
powerful  an  orchestra  was  capable  of  producing, 
and  of  witoeasing  the  manual  skill  and  excellent 
talent  of  his  own  countrymen,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  aome  of  tho  most  eminent  professors 
of  the  continent.  Haydon,  for  a  short  time, 
devoted  his  attention  to  vocal  music,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  some  excellent  instruction  from 
Thomas  Welch,  whose  knowledge  of  dramatic 
effect,  and  of  tbo  connection  between  sound  and 
sense,  tended  much  to  exalt  hie  ideas  of  the 
|>oworB  of  his  art.  To  Dr.  Crotch  he  was  ^so 
indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  his  knowledge  of 
musical  sciencow 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Haydon  was  chosen  one  of  the  professraa 
of  that  institution.  The  compositions  published 
by  him  are  bagat^les,  which  appear  to  nave  been 
written  more  for  the  amusement  of  a  leianre  hour 
than  witii  the  design  of  dialii^ishiiig  the 
author  as  a  composer. 

HAYES,  CATHARINE,  a  native  of  Limerick, 
Ireland.  When  she  we.i  yet  a  mere  child,  it  was 
iba  good  fbrtune  of  ■<  Katie  Hayes "  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Edmund  Knox, 
thou  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  by  the  singular 
precocity  of  hcrvocal  powers.  As  he  was  boating 
on  the  Shannon  with  noma  others  of  his  family, 
he  passed  the  town  mansion  of  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  and  waa  attracted  by  iko  melody  of  a 
fiweet  but  childish  voice,  singing  in  the  garden. 
He  listened,  and  was  fascinated  by  tho  gul,  and 
determined  on  discovCTing  her.  Accordingly, 
after  a  few  days,  ho  found  that  she  was  the  rela- 
tive of  an  ag^  lady  who  resided  in  the  mansion, 
and  was  generally  to  be  fbund  there  when  the 
eorl  was  not  in  town.  "Katie  Hayes"  was 
shortly  after  invited  to  tho  episcopal  dwelling, 
where  the  kindest  encouragement  overcame  her 
timidity,  and  she  soon  became  the  star  of  a  scries 
of  musical  reimious  that  were  given  principally 
for  her  improvement,  by  her  kind  patron.  Soon 
after  this.  Bishop  Knox,  who  had  formed  an  oven 
higher  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  "Katie," 
determined,  so  far  as  might  be  in  his  power,  to 
mean  her  instruction  in  her  art,  and  by  the 
eubecription  of  several  of  his  friends,  a  sum  of 
money  was  collected  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
her  under  the  instruction  of  Signor  Sapio,  then 
a  resident  in  Dublin.  Hero  she  arrived  at  the 
commencement  of  tho  spring  in  1841,  and  imme- 
di^ly  commenced  a  course  of  hard  and  unremit- 
ting study,  in  which  her  improrement  was  so 
unmistakable,  that  her  first  appearance  in  public 
ma  made  at  ^nor  ISapio'a  annual  concert, 


exactly  one  month  after  her  arrival  in  the  Irish 
metropolis.  Her  timidity  was  still  very  great ;  yet 
her  progress  had  been  so  rapid  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Signer  Sapio,  tluit  her  Mends  were 
astounded  by  it,  and  sho  at  once  became  one  of 
the  meet  popular  nngen  at  this  period  to  be 
found  In  Ireland.  She  remained  -with  this 
instructor  until  1813,  a  year  which  is  signalized 
in  her  memory  by  her  &tat  having  listened  to  an 
opera,  and  having  heard  Madame  Grisi,  with  the 
Signori  Mario  and  Lablache,  who  then  appeared 
in  Dublin.  From  this  moment  her  destiny  was 
cast,  and  she  determined  on  becoming  an  oper- 
atic singer.  After,  at  length,  overcoming  the 
opposition  of  her  friends,  she  was  in  the  fiulow- 
ing  year  enabled  to  repair  to  Paris,  where  she 
placed  herself  \mdcr  tho  tuition  of  Manuel 
Garcia  —  in  every  respect  the  greatest  tcachor  of 
singing  at  present  living,  as  may  be  readily  divined, 
when  it  IS  remembetid  that  he  is  the  brother 
of  MaUbran  and  Viardot  Garcia,  and  in  addition 
to  tltis,  has  been  the  channel  through  which 
Mario,  Jenny  Lind,  Mademoiselle  Nisscn,  and 
many  others  of  the  leading  vocalists  of  the  day 
have  acquired  the  instruction  necessary  to  attain 
th«r  present  position.  Somewhat  more  than 
eightem  mourns  did  Miss  Hayes  remain  with 
Garcia,  who  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  "the 
kindest  and  most  generous  of  masters."  He 
then  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible,  by 
mere  study,  to  add  a  grace  to  the  fully  developed 
and  beautiful  voice  she  then  possessed,  so  exten- 
nve  was  it  in  its  compass,  and  so  perfect  was  it 
both  in  its  uiqMT  and  loww  register.  She  there- 
fore  made  up  her  mind  to  proceed  to  Italy,  snd 
appear  on  the  stage,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Slgnor  Felice  RonconL  Accordingly,  about  a 
month  after,  she  mode  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  La  Scale,  iu  the  "Ititida  di  Chamounix."  So 
unspeakably  triumphant,  indeed  we  may  say,  so 
absolute  was  her  success,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  open,  she  was  summoned  before  the 
curtain  no  less  than  twelve  times.  She  next 
visited  Vienna ;  and  here  her  triumph  was  so 
flattering,  that  in  a  letter  home  she  mentioned 
her  fears  that  she  should  bo  quite  "  spoiled  "  by 
it  On  the  flrst  night  of  the  Carnival,  she 
appeared  in  Venice  in  a  new  opera.  Her 
performance  of  the  principal  character  rcaliKOd  its 
success,  in  spite  of  the  poverty  of  tho  music. 
She  then  once  more  repaired  to  Vienna,  and 
subsequently  visited  Naples,  Florence,  and  Genoa. 
Everywhere  her  course  was  attended  by  tho 
same  triumphs.  She  afterwords  returned  to 
England,  to  daule  and  enchant  the  lovers  of 
music  in  her  own  land.  Here  she  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Royal  ItaUan  Opera,  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  her  success  was  at  the  same  time 
unequivocal  and  most  decided.  Tho  crowd 
arQund  the  doors  of  tho  theatre  was  almost 
numberless,  and  when  they  were  opened,  tho 
lovers  of  melody  thronged  into  the  building  in  a 
manner  sufficientiy  n^ardless  of  decomm.  At 
tho  close  of  the  opera  she  was  recalled  before 
the  curtain,  and  tho  applause  of  the  audience 
burst  forth  with  an  energy  that  rendered  it  obvious 
to  her  that  she  had  attained  one  of  the  highest 
points  of  ho-  amtntion.  She  had  succeeded  on  a 
stage  that  witnessed  the  almost  nightly  appear- 
ance (tf  Grisi  and  Mario.  From  this  moment  her 
course  has  boon  consistently  onward.  In  the 
following  season  she  was  selooted  by  Mr.  Lnmley 
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to  replace  Jenny  lind,  who  had  retired  altogether 
from  the  scenes,  and  reaped  an  even  greater 
triumph  at  Her  llajeaty's  Theatre,  than  any  which 
■he  had  pxevioiuly  gathered.  She  was  also  honored 
by  an  invitation  to  sing  at  Buddnghom  Palace^ 
wh^o  the  queen  herself  complimented  her  on 
the  thoroughly  "deserved  success"  which  she 
had  gained,  and  she  received  firom  Prince  Albert, 
who  is  very  essentially  a  thorough  judge  of  music, 
a  warm  and  well-merited  tribute  of  his  admira- 
tion for  her  tahmt.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
she  appeared  also  in  oratorio,  and  in  the  "  Messiah" 
of  Handel,  and  the  "  St.  Paul"  of  Mendelssohn, 
made  a  success  so  decided,  that  it  at  once 
established  her  reputation  aa  the  greatest  inter- 
preter of  sacred  music  at  present  to  be  found. 
She  had  now  determined  upon  visiting  her  own 
native  land,  and  in  XoremSer  she  reappeared  in 
Dublin,  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  that 
city.  Ilcre  her  reception  was  beyond  conception 
enthusiastic,  and  she  was  the  recipient  of  an 
ovation  of  popular  deUght  which  ia  almost 
beyond  belief.  She  then  made  her  appearance  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  under  Mr.  Calcraft's  manage- 
ment. Subeojuently  she  appeared  at  her  own 
native  city,  Limorick,  and  in  Cork,  where  the 
enthusiasm,  hi^h  aa  indeed  it  mounted,  could  but 
equal  that  which  had  been  displayed  in  Dublin. 
Indeed,  her  success  in  Europe  has  been  remark- 
able. She  has  sung  repeatedly  in  private  before 
the  Queen  of  England,  both  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Buckingham  Palace.  She  was  honored  by 
the  wish,  personally  expressed  to  her,  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  that  she  should  return  to 
Tieuna.  In  every  portion  of  her  professional 
career,  her  reputation  for  virtue  as  a  woman  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  hex  reputation  for 
genius  and  talent  as  an  artist. 

She  Bang  in  New  York,  September,  1861,  and 
has  since  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  giving  concerts  with  considerable  success. 
She  has  also  sung  to  enthusiastic  crowds  in 
California  and  in  South  America. 

HAYES,  DR.  WILLIAM,  was,  early  in  life, 
organist  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  which 
situation  he  retained,  until,  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  place  of  organist  of  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
he  was  sufficiently  fortunate  to  succeed  to  it,  and 
consequently  le&  Shrewsbury  for  his  new  ap- 
poinbnioit.  Hero  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  music,  and  afterwards  appointed 
professor  of  music  in  the  university,  as  well  us 
organist  of  several  of  the  colleges.  Few  of  his 
composltious  are  at  present  known.  'WTiilst  at 
Shrewsbury,  he  composed  and  printed  a  set  of 
"  English  ballads."  There  are  extant,  in  manu- 
script, several  of  his  eccledastical  compositions, 
which  were  written  fox  the  different  colleges,  and 
a  few  of  his  catches,  glees,  and  canons  have 
been  printed.  He  also  assisted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Boyco's  cathedral  music.  Dr. 
Hayes  was  considered  a  studious  and  active  pro- 
fessor, as  well  as  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
organ.  He  had  the  solo  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  the  concerts  and  music  meetings  in  Ox- 
iisrd  nntil  the  time  of  his  death*  about  the  year 
1779. 

HAYES,  DB.  PHILIP,  son  of  the  prececUng,  was 
bom  about  the  year  1739,  and  received  his  mtisical 
education  principally  from  his  father.  Early  in  life, 
he  was  admitted  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel 
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Royal ;  in  consequence  of  which  appointment  he 
resided  almost  wholly  in  liondon,  until  his  fa- 
ther's death,  to  whose  situation  in  the  univer- 
sity he  succeeded.  Respecting  his  composi lions, 
which  consist  chiefly  (U  anthems  and  services, 
little  is  known ;  they  arc,  however,  said,  in  many 
respects,  to  have  great  excellence.  For  several 
of  the  concluding  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  P.  Hayes 
is  supposed  to  have  been  by  much  the  most  cor- 
pulent man  in  England.  He  is  oven  said  to 
have  equalled  in  wrieht  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bright,  the  miller  of  Maiden,  in  Essex.  The 
writer  of  the  article  respecting  him  in  Dr.  Bees's 
Cyclopsdia  is  by  no  means  lional  in  his  remaiks. 
He  says,  that,  **  with  a  very  limited  genius  for 
composition,  and  unlimited  vanity,  oiivy,  and 
spleen,  he  was  always  on  the  fret,  and  by  his  ut- 
uation  had  a  power,  which  he  never  sparedt  to 
render  other  muucians  uncomfortable.  No 
one  entered  the  university  occadonal^,  or  firom 
curiosity,  who  did  not  alarm  him.  £Qs  extreme 
corpulency  will  be  longer  remembered  than  his 
abilities,  of  which  he  has  left  no  example,  that 
we  can  recollect,  worthy  to  be  recorded."  £a  the 
month  of  March,  1797,  Dr.  P.  Hayes  went  to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  presiding  at  the 
ensuing  festival  for  the  Musical  Fund.  He  had 
dressed  himself  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
March,  in  order  to  attend  the  Chapel  Royal,  but 
Avae  suddenly  taken  iU,  and  expired  shortly  aifter- 
words.  His  body  was  intetxed  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel^  and  the 
choirs  of  St  Paul's  and  Westminster,  singing 
Dr.  Green's  fdneral  anthem,  ■■  Lord,  let  me  know 
my  end."  Several  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
men  attended  as  mourners. 

HAYM,  NICOLO  FRANCESCO,  was  bora  at 
Rome,  of  German  parents,  about  1679,  and  early 
in  life  settled  in  London,  as  professor  of  music, 
where  ho  was  engaged,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  with  Clayton  and  Dienpart,  in  an 
attem;^  to  establish  an  Italian  opera.  The  mer- 
its of  Haym,  as  a  mnsiciaii,  entitled  him  to  bet- 
ter encouragement  than  he  seems  to  have  mot 
with.  He  published  two  operas  of  sonatas,  for 
two  violins  and  a  bass,  whi(^  show  him  to  have 
been  an  able  master.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  in  other  respects  than  as  a 
mere  mutdcian.  Being  well  skilled  in  medals,  he 
published  a  work  entitled  "B  Taioro  deile  Meda~ 
fftie  Antichf,"  in  two  volumes  quarto,  Italian  and 
English.  He  also  ivrote  "  Le  Mm-opt,"  and  "  La 
DcHtadice,"  two  tragedies,  and  published  a  fine 
edition  of  the  "  GUnualemme  Liheraia  "  of  Tasso, 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  with  cuts ;  he  was  also 
the  compiler  of  a  book,  very  useful  to  the  lovers 
of  Italian  litoratoze,  entitled  "  Notizia  dtf  Libri 
ran  Italifou."  He  further  published,  about  the 
year  1730,  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a 
history  of  music,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  which  he 
had  'n-xitten  in  Italian,  and  which  was  to  have  been 
translated  into  English ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
he  met  with  small  encouragement,  the  work  hav- 
ing never  been  published. 

HAYN,  F.  G.,  a  pianist,  published  some  mu- 
sio  for  his  inatnuneut  at  Srenen  and  Brunswick, 
in  the  years  1797  and  1796. 

H  DUR.   (G.)   B  miyor. 

HEAD.  The  name  by  which  that  part  of  a 
^te  is  distinguished  which  detennines  ita  pen- 
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tum  in  the  stafF,  and  to  which  the  Slum,  or  tail, 
is  joined.  Also  applied  to  that  part  of  a  violm 
in  vhich  the  pins,  or  pegs,  are  screwed. 

HE.U)-STALL.  A  uteaal  employed  by  the 
ancient  mnmciana.   See  Caputritm. 

HEADS  OF  NOTES.  The  heads  of  notes 
ai*  either  open  or  close,  that  is,  white  or  black, 
and  must  always  be  placed  on  a  line  or  in  a  space, 
thus:  — 


HEARING.  That  of  the  five  senses  to  which 
harmonT  and  melody  refer.    See  Ear. 

HEATHER,  WILLIAM  EDWARD,  -waB 
bom  in  17S4.  Manii*eating  at  a  very  early  age 
an  exrasuve  fondness  for  the  creation  of  musical 
sounds,  young  Heather  first  tried  his  skill  in 
generating  a  scale,  by  suspending  irons,  called 
holdlasta,  used  by  cabinet  makers  and  joiners, 
proportioning  them  according  to  their  acutoness 
or  gravity,  and  then  striking  them  with  a  wooden 
mallet  so  as  to  produce  what  he  then  termed 
music  Saws,  chisels,  mortises,  scrapers,  and 
other  tools,  were  put  in  xeqaisition  for  the  same 
purpose  of  yielding  sound,  during  the  absence  of 
his  Jbther'B  joumoyroen  at  meals,  and  to  their  in- 
expresmble  torment  and  loss  of  time  and  tools.  At 
about  four  years  of  age,  he  succeeded  in  pre- 
railing  upon  his  father  to  look  out  at  some 
broker's  shop  for  an  old  spinet ;  and  after  much 
discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  tho  difihrent  instru- 
ments examined,  the  &ther  considering  the 
wtukmansbip  of  the  case  of  primary  importance, 
while  the  son  looked  for  a  very  contrary  quality, 
one  was  approved  and  purchased  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. After  hammering  this  away  until  it  had 
lost  all  vitality,  it  was  bartered  for  an  old  virgin- 
■If  which  then  appeared  to  Heather  the  mpfai 
uUra  of  all  musical  instruments.  To  pass  over  a 
variety  of  other  childish  efforts,  ho  now  ap- 
proached the  dme  when  he  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  upon  his  eventful  life.  As  his  lather's  fam- 
ily had  much  increased,  and  his  parents  had  not 
the  means,  with  their  limited  capital,  of  supply- 
ing their  son  with  efficient  instruction  in  the  mu- 
sical profession,  which  he  was  bent  on  following, 
and  as  it  appeared  pretty  evident  that  some  of  the 
chUdren  must  eventually  seek  good  or  evil  in  the 
wide  world,  it  was  rocommended  by  a  worthy 
friend,  a  clergyman,  that  the  subject  of  this  mo~ 
moir  should  he  the  first  started  from  tho  paternal 
roof.  From  tho  boy's  rambling  and  romantic 
propensities,  the  proposition  was  at  first  met  with 
reluctance  by  his  patents ;  but  in  tho  end  the  son's 
good  star  prevailed,  and  tho  before>mentioncd 
friend  undertook  to  procure  his  admission  on  tho 
establishment  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  as  a  choris- 
ter. Dr.  Chard,  of  Winchester,  leaving  the  school. 
Toune  Heather  was  elected  to  the  vacancv,  and 
placed  under  the  late  Mr.  Hudson,  then  almoner 
and  master  of  the  boys.  Ho  here  completed  his 
time  of  five  years,  and  received  the  usual  gratui- 
ty from  the  dean  and  chapter ;  but  as  tho  choir 
was  not  then  over  strong  in  soprano  voices,  and 
Heather's  voice  being  th^  in  its  best  state,  he  was 
zetain«t  in  the  cathetfrnl,  and  turned  over*  with  the 
other  boys,  to  the  care  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
who  succeeded  Hudson  as  master.  The  children 
in  those  days  were  wholly  provided  for  in  the 


house,  and  had  masters  to  superintend  the  other 
branches  of  their  education.  While  in  the  ca- 
thedral, he  was  occasionally  borrowed  to  assist  in 
the  services  of  other  dioceses,  so  that  from  inces- 
sant ^ploymeut  therein  for  many  years  may  be 
traced  his  constant  predilectiou  for  cathedralduty, 
although  the  fashion  of  tho  day,  in  a  degteo, 
obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  for  more  profitable 
employment.  Having  benefited  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Bellamy,  and  becoming  restless  (as  he 
himself  expresses)  "  to  cast  my  bread  upon  the 
waters  in  the  hope  of  its  zetumiug  unto  me  after 
many  days,"  he  became  uq^t  for  his  release, 
whi<^  at  last  was  granted.  He  then  engaged 
as  anthem  singer  to  various  chapels  of  ease  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  united  himself 
with  choirs,  (both  Protestant  and  Catholic,) 
wheresoever  established.  During  the  week  ho 
got  engagoments  in  harmonic  societies  and  pri- 
vate glee  parties,  filling  up  occasional  vacancies 
by  provincial  ^ployment  With  all  his  practi- 
cal experience,  however,  he  found,  as  he  in- 
creased in  years,  that  his  theoretical  information 
was  too  limited ;  he  therefore  followed  his  studies 
closely,  and  haunted  the  sides  of  the  musicians 
he  chiefly  esteemed;  whilst,  under  the  plea  of 
turning  OT«r  for  thcsn,  he  watched  thdr  manage- 
ment of  thciz  instruments,  and  humbly  sought 
half  a  dozen  hints  for  his  improvement,  when 
they  had  finished  their  performance.  His  voice 
still  remaining  undiminished  in  strength,  he  ac- 
cepted a  permanent  engagement  under  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  S.  Parry,  to  ung  at  his  chMel.  near 
Bedford  Square,  on  Sunday  mornings.  Tlus  em- 
ployment brought  him  in  contact  witli  the  then 
organist  Coatdlow,  to  whom  he  became  so  much 
attached,  that  in  the  end  he  prevailed  on  his 
father  to  place  him  under  articles  to  that  gentle- 
man for  five  years.  Costellow  had  just  then  suc- 
ceeded the  late  Stephen  Storace  at  the  piano- 
forte in  the  orchestra  of  Old  Dnuy,  and  his  prac- 
tice being  very  great.  Heather  occasionally  sup- 
plied his  place  in  the  orchestra  at  rehearsals,  and 
sometimes  on  the  evening  of  poliittmanoo.  In 
tho  year  1798,  ho  commenced  a  now  career  by 
making  his  first  appearance  on  theatrical  boards, 
in  the  character  oi'  Edward,  in  "  The  Smugglers." 
While  his  voice  lasted,  he  continued  to  represent 
the  characters  jpreviously  so  ably  filled  by  the 
then  master  Welsh,  who  had  retired ;  this  occu- 
pation, combined  with  provincial  and  minor  en- 
gagements, terminated  his  theatrical  career.  His 
articles  having  expired  with  Costellow,  he  parted 
from  his  master  with  regret,  whose  pew^oable  and 
paternal  roof  ho  left,  to  throw  himself  once  more 
upon  a  turbulent  and  sorrowful  world.  He  then 
entered  gay  liic,  became  what  is  termed  jolly  and 
convivial,  and  as  his  voice  had  settled  into  a 
pleasing  counter  tenor,  found  a  knife  aud  fork 
ready  for  him  at  most  tables  he  chose  to  approach. 
This  emplojwent  of  his  time  leading  to  endless 
engagements  in  town  and  country,  he  found  his 
health  giving  way,  and  his  opportunities  of  study 
totally  broken  in  upon ;  he  consequently  fiunned 
a  resolutiou  to  break  the  charm,  and  wi^  a  small 
fiddle  in  his  pocket,  and  but  little  money,  com- 
menced his  travels  on  foot.  Poetry,  history,  and 
biography  constituting  his  delight,  Goldmnith 
came  in  for  his  share  of  admiration ;  and,  with  a 
light  heart  and  onpty  purse,  he  dotetnunod  upon 
seeking  adventures.  To  be  brief,  ha  returned 
from  the  contemplation  of  lovely  nature,  and 
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man  in  his  lialf  wild  state,  to  the  metropolis,  and 
oommencod  teaching,  to  ihe  great  improvemont 
of  his  finances.  He  then  became  onanist  to  the 
parish  of  Walthamstow,  after  a  serere  contest,  on 
the  erection  of  an  organ  in  that  church,  and  took 
up  his  abode  in  a  eochided  port  of  Epping  Forest. 
Here  he  read  with  more  aridity,  and  improved 
his  musical  erudition  with  more  effect,  than  he 
had  done  for  several  preceding  years.  He  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  establishing  a  very  lucrative 
pracUce,  furnished  a  house  in  the  village  of 
Walthamstov,  and  received  serial  pupils  in- 
tended fisr  the  profesuon.  But,  alas  !  the  melan- 
choly and  roatlessness  which  tuid  at  times  before 
afilicted  him  were  now  renewed;  he  therefore 
speedily  determined  upon  once  again  striking  his 
colors,  and  after  apologizing  to  the  neighborhood 
through  whose  kind  exortiona  he  had  boen  seated, 
after  a  moat  nnprccedented  and  arduous  contest, 
in  his  actual  situation,  he  made  a  final  retreat 
li-om  Walthamstow,  tendering  his  resignation  as 
organist.  Ho  now  returned  to  the  grand  focus, 
Iioudon,  and  engaged  in  several  periodical  publi- 
cations. Here,  once  more,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing himsdf  eomfbitably,  and  increasing  his 
practice.  The  old  leaven  of  vagabondizing,  how- 
ever, returned,  and  he  must  fimi  leave  all  present 
happiness  and  prospective  advantage  to  see  once 
more  a  change  of  cotmtry  and  scenery.  In  due 
time  be  returned  to  London,  and  undertook  the 
management  of  the  musical  proceedings  of  the 
Caledonian  Institution,  then  in  its  in&ncy,  for 
the  support  of  Scotch  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
their  families.  About  the  same  period,  he  agreed 
to  produce  a  musical  piece  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  called  "  The  Nondeacript,"  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  successful.  He  next  engaged  to 
supply  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  with  manuscript 
sTmpbonios  for  hia  excellent  band  ;  also  in  writ- 
ing for  the  muMO  trade,  and  pr«)Rring  young  au- 
thors' works  for  tiie  press,  at  mo  same  time  in- 
creasing a  very  oonsideiable  professional  and  pri- 
vite  practice.  Engagements  and  wealth  now 
once  more  fiowed  in  apace,  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences—  desire  of  change.  He  now  pictured 
to  himsedf  the  services  he  might  render  mankind 
by  becoming  a  disciple  of  jEsculapins;  the  thought 
had  no  sooner  existed  than  the  change  was  de- 
termined upon.  He  sold  all  his  goods,  and  ex- 
changed music  for  the  dissecting  room.  These 
studies  were  pursued  for  some  time  very  indus- 
triously; but  his  ruling  paaaion  again  returning 
for  music  and  a  wandering  life,  he  deserted  the 
table  of  the  demonstiator,  and  renewed  his  visits 
to  former  patrons  at  their  residences  in  the  coun- 
try, remaining  for  a  time  at  different  gentlemen's 
homes.  Conceiving  his  health  to  bo  on  the  de- 
cline about  this  period,  ho  next  decided  on  trj-ing 
the  sea  air  and  bathing  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
west  of  England.  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
Sidmouth  with  the  intention  of  remaining  only  a 
few  weeks ;  but  as  the  residence  of  a  very  short 
period  brought  him  uito  contact  with  the  sur- 
rounding neighborhood,  music  became  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
mustered  an  orchestra,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
(purely  amateur,  with  the  exception  of  himself) 
of  all  the  beauty  and  fiuhion  of  that  part  of 
Devonshire.  Monthly  dinners  took  place  among 
the  gentlemen,  at  which  Heather  atates  he  has 
heard  four  and  five  part  glees  executed  with  a 
^eoision  that  would  have  been  creditable  to 


some  of  his  brother  professors.  The  kindness 
and  liberality  he  experienced  here  from  all  parties 
became,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  extending  his 
8ta^  from  three  or  four  wef^s  to  thzw  years. 
Sobcitations  constantly  arriving  for  his  return  to 
the  metropolis,  to  which  place  he  had  only  onc« 
gone,  from  Devonshire,  for  a  few  years,  to  get 
married !  he  once  more  shifted  his  quarters,  and 
quitted  the  seclusion  and  peace  of  "  Devon's 
m>-rUe  vales  "for  the  huge  leviathan  London, 
where  he  remained. 

HEBENSTREIT,  PANTALEOX.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  famous  Pautaleon,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  skilful  violinists  of  his  time, 
followed,  in  1697,  the  profession  of  a  dyn^'wg 
master  at  Lcipsic,  and  had  attained,  even  at  that 
period,  such  prollcicncy  on  his  instrument,  that 
Count  Logi  cned  out  on  hearing  him,  "  Comnunt  I 
fat  iU  en  Jtaiie,  et  je  n'  ai  pas  eiUetuiu  de  pareil." 
In  1703,  Hebeustreit  went  to  Paris,  and  played 
there  before  Louis  JiXV.  This  prince  not  only 
loaded  him  with  his  fovors,  but  even  deigned  to 
^ive  his  new  instrument  the  Christian  name  of 
its  inventor.  The  year  after  hia  return  from  Par- 
is, ho  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Eise- 
nach, OS  chapel  and  ballet  master  to  the  court, 
where  he  played  double  concertos  of  his  own 
composition  with  Tclemoim.  In  1708,  he  went 
to  Dresden,  as  chamber  musician  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  there  received  s  salary  of  a  thouund 
crowns.  The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  Uved  beyond 
the  year  1730. 

HEBREW  MUSIC.  Xotwithstanding  the 
great  labors  of  the  early  fothers  of  the  church, 
and  of  many  other  learned  men,  there  are  few 
materials,  even  in  the  Scriptures  tiiemselves,  for  a 
very  aatislaotory  account  m  the  munc  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  whose  restricted  interconrse  with  other 
nations  prevents  aSi  receiving  any  iUustration  of 
it  from  contemporary  wiiteiB.  .iul  that  can  be 
done  is  to  cite  a  few  passages  from  holy  writ, 
relative  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
art  constantly  miniatond  to  the  rdi^ous  cere- 
monies of  the  Hebrews.  Hoses  (Gen.  iv.  21} 
tells  us  that  Jubal,  sixth  in  descent  tnaa  Caint 
was  *■  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  organ."  This  must  have  been  but  a  short 
period  after  the  deluge.  Six  hundred  years  after 
this  period  Laban  reproaches  Jacob  thus :  "Where- 
fore didst  thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away 
from  me,  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  soz^ 
with  tabret  and  wiUi  harp  i "  So  that  at  this 
time  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  not  un- 
usual. For  two  hundrod  and  fifty  years  after  this 
period  nothing  occurs  relative  to  music,  when  we 
find  Moses,  after  passing  the  Bed  Sea,  sin^tng 
with  the  Israelites  on  the  oocsuon.  Minanii 
Aaron's  sister,  "  took  a  timbrel  in  her  Imnd,  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timlwels 
and  with  dances."  lliere  seems  ground  for  con- 
jecturing that  Miriam,  by  birth  !^yptian,  and 
educated  in  Egypt,  might  have  leaded  the  use 
of  the  timbrel  and  die  danoe  in  that  country. 
The  instruments  mentioned  duringtiie  administra- 
tion of  Moses  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
trumpet  and  the  tambourine.  After  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  where  the  rams'  horns  that  were  blown 
were  rather  nulitary  signals  tKflfl  iwH^niimft^rtff  gf 
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musict  we  have  no  record  of  music  till  the  sp- 
pcaranco  of  the  canticle  of  Barak  and  Deborah, 
which  seems  to  have  been  sung  in  dialogue  with- 
out ingtrumentfi,  excepting  the  timbrel  and  the 
trumpet  before  mentioned.  From  several  pas- 
oagcs  music  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
prophecy.  Bfunucl  (book  i  oh.  x.  v.  5)  says  to 
Saul,  "  ITiou  ghalt  meet  a  company  of  prophets 
coming  down  irom  the  high  place,  with  a  psal- 
tery, and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp  before 
them."  These  prophets  were  doubtless  poets  or 
psalmodists  improeeiaaiori  of  verses  which  they 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  an  instrument; 
and  many  of  the  fitthers  have  supposed  that  the 
Jews  had  a  college  or  school  of  prophets,  which 
was  also  a  school  of  music,  for  they  almotit  uiii- 
veraally  accompanied  thomsolvea,  or  wore  ac- 
companied by  others,  with  musical  instruments- 
David,  who  had  cultivated  music  from  hia  in- 
fuK^i  aeems  to  have  been  destined  by  hia  fiunily 
to  the  profession  of  a  prophet ;  and  St.  Ambrose 
says  that  he  was  chosen  by  Qod,  above  all  the 
other  prophets,  to  compose  the  Psalms.  The 
power  that  the  harp  of  David  had  upon  Saul, 
when  he  was  tormented  with  the  evil  spirit,  is  an 
example,  among  many  others,  of  the  influence  of 
music  on  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  and  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  melancholy.  Under  the  reign 
of  David  music  was  much  esteemed.  He  ap- 
pointed a  great  corps  of  musicians  for  the  cele- 
bration of  religious  ceremonies,  and  his  patron- 
age necessaiily  extended  its  influence.  David, 
on  all  occasions,  Beema  to  have  been  interested  in 
the  solemnities  of  his  time :  wo  find  him  con- 
tinually dancing  and  playing  befiire  the  Lord, 
with  songs,  harps,  psalt^es,  timbrels,  cymbals, 
comets,  and  trumpets.  As  in  Egypt,  the  musi- 
cians were  confined  to  one  family,  that  of  Levi, 
which  was  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord  imd  the  cultivation  of  music.  When 
Bolomon  was  made  king,  fbu^  thousand  were  the 
number  "which  praised  iba  Lord  with  instru- 
ments." Dr.  Bumey  calls  the  reign  of  Solomon 
the  Augustan  age  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  Sol- 
omon, unhka  his  lather,  was  not  himself  a  per- 
former, and  ranked  ■'  men  siugers  and  women 
singers,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  such 
as  musical  insbumrats,"  among  the  vaniUos  of 
tbe  world,  yet  he  continued  the  priests  and  Levites 
in  his  employ.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshsphat,  the 
Levites  were  useiul  in  the  field  of  battle,  and 
were,  bj  their  songs,  the  cause  of  the  victory  that 
was  gamed ;  and,  indeed,  this  was  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  they  were  similarly  ser^'iceable. 
Some  time  before  the  destruction  criF  the  temple 
and  the  first  Babylonish  captivity,  music  and  the 
sacred  rites  hod  met  with  interruption,  both  on 
accountof  war  and  by  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations.  The  captivity  was  a  mortal  blow  to  the 
endeavors  they  had  made  to  recover  their  music  ; 
and  idxty-six  years,  the  period  of  its  diuntion,  were 
mffident  to  eflbce  all  from  their  rcmembtance. 
This  oblivion  is  feelingly  deplored  in  the  lS7th 
Psalm  :  "  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in 
a  strange  land } "  Kefistablishod,  but  soon  after- 
wards captives  a  second  time,  again  delivered, 
and  then  conquered  by  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Konuns,  succesuvoly,  the  imfortunate  Jews 
had  no  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts ;  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  thcnr  muaic,  which  scarcdy 
deeerred  the  name  till  the  rngn  of  David,  even  at 
U»  but  flpoeh,  depended  ibr  eflbot  more  upon  the 


number  of  the  performers  than  upon  any  refined 
knowledge  of  the  art.  Among  the  modem  Jews, 
instrumental  as  well  aa  vocal  music  was  excluded 
from  the  synagogue  from  tbe  time  of  tlic  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  singing  they  allow  at 
the  present  day  ia  a  modern  innovation ;  ibr,  ac- 
cording to  a  passage  of  thmr  prophets,  the  Jews 
consider  it  contrary  to  their  law,  or  at  least  im- 
proper, to  sing  or  rejoice  until  the  coming  of  the 
Mcstdah.    The  German  ore  the  only  Jews  in  the 

E resent  day  who  have  a  regular  musical  catab- 
ahment  in  their  synagogues.  "Diey  sing  in 
parts,  and  have  prsserved  traditional  melooies, 
which  are  considered  very  andont.  At  Prague 
an  organ  is  used  to  accompany  the  singing. 

HECK.  A  writer  of  a  treatise  on  thorough  bass, 
published  previously  to  the  year  1797. 

HEEREN,  ARNOLD,  H.  L.,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Oottingcn,  was  bom  in  1760.  He 
wrote  "  DiMMit.  de  Chori  Grmonm  tragiei  yatm 
et  Indole,  Ratione  Araummti  habita,"  Gottingen» 
1784. 

HEERXNGEN,  VOX,  of  Now  York,  in  March, 
18S0,  patented  a  new  system  of  musical  notation, 
and  several  works  on  this  system  were  published 
the  same  year  by  Huntington  &  Savage,  New 
York.  Professor  Heeringen's  system  diwenses 
with  the  use  of  flats  and  sharps,  and  of  what  we 
coll  the  signature.  Instead  of  onr  seven  sylla- 
bloB,  do,  re,  mi,  &&,  it  has  twelve,  giving  a  sylla- 
ble for  each  letter,  sharp  and  natural.  Doe,  dee, 
ray,  ree,  me,  fa,  fee,  sole,  see,  la,  lee,  da,  doe. 
The  music  is  then  written  in  black  and  white 
notes,  the  color  having  no  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  note ;  that  is,  the  white  notes  are  to  be 
sung  natural,  or  to  be  played  upon  the  white  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  and  the  black  ones  sung  flat, 
or  sharp,  or  played  upon  the  black  keys.  Then 
the  key  is  indicated  by  the  syllable  which  be- 
longs to  the  key  note,  as  the  key  of  fii^  &c. 
There  are  other  important  changes  introduced. 

HEIBERGER,  JOSEPH,  a  Gcoman  composer, 
resided  at  Romo  in  1777,  and  vrrote  there  the  op- 
era "  II  ColoneUo,"  which  was  considered  the  best 
piece  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  produced. 

HEINDL,  or  HAIXDL,  director  of  the  con- 
certs at  Innspruck,  about  the  year  1782,  composed 
there  the  music  of  an  open  called  "  Tbo  Meac- 
chant  of  Smyrna." 

HEINECHEN,  JOHANN  DAVID,  chapel- 
mostcr  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  £^cctor  of 
Saxony,  was  bom  in  1683.  Ho  wrote  much 
music  for  the  church,  theatre,  and  chamber,  also 
several  didactic  works  on  music.  His  composi- 
tions bear  date  fiiom  the  year  1709  to  1728. 

HEINEKEN,  NICHOLAS.  Composer  of 
"  Eight  Psalm  Tunes  in  Score,  with  an  Accompa- 
niment Sat  the  O^n  or  Piano-forte."  A  eritio 
in  the  "  Harmonicon"  obsCTves  of  this  publication : 
<*  Mr.  Hcineken's  eight  psalms  do  him  infinite 
credit,  aa  a  harmonist.  AVe  have  not  often  met 
with  sacred  music  of  this  description,  the  inspec- 
tion of  which  has  afforded  us  so  much  pleasure 
as  this  modest,  meritorious  work.  The  sweet- 
ness of  the  melodies,  the  skilAil  arrangement  oS 
the  parts,  and  the  unexampled  moderation  of  the 
price  (three  dullings)  ought  to  recommend  them, 
not  only  to  all  oongregatums  that  promote  davo- 
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tional  ringing,  but  to  every  private  family  that  |  at  Paria,  published,  in  1780,  twelve  trios  for  the 
ivishes  to  cultivate  scrioua  music."  I  violin,  six  duos  for  the  flute,  and  an  ariette. 


HEEJflLEIN,  PAUL,  director  of  the  music 
and  organist  at  Nuremberg,  died  in  1686.  Ho 
resided  for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  pfflfbimanco  on  the  harpsichord  uid  ser- 
eral  wind  instmiacnts.  IliB  composittons  weto 
■Lm>  in  high  estinution. 

HEINRICII,  ANTHONY  PHILIP,  is  a  Bohe- 
mian by  birth,  but  has  bo  long  resided  in  this 
country  us  to  bo  (generally  known  as  *■  Father  Hem- 
rich,"  the  veteran  Kentucky  composer.  He  was 
bred  to  the  mercauttle  profession,  but  ultimate- 
ly became  principal  in  an  cxtenaive  banking 
house.  In  his  eany  life  he  do«9  not  socm  to  have 
given  much  attention  to  music,  and  not  until, 
during  his  travels,  he  visited  Malta,  did  the  pas- 
sion for  it  take  decided  possession  of  him  ;  then 
(to  use  the  words  of  hia  German  biographer)  he 
met  with  B  Cremona  lady,  who  from  that  moment 
became  hie  constant  companion  thioi^h  all  his 
wandorin^  until  she  was  stabbed  by  a  careless 
murician  in  the  Drury  Lane  orchestra.  For  long 
years  they  were  never  separated,  and  in  the 
crowded  city  and  the  solitary  prairie  she  was  hia 
only  and  constant  comfort  and  cheering  com- 
panion. No  marriage  vow  consecrated  their  love ! 
—  the  lady  was  only  a  fiddle.  Several  strange 
anecdotes  are  related  of  him  and  his  violm, 
which  we  have  not  room  now  to  relate.  By  one 
of  those  mutations  of  fortune  common  to  com- 
mercial countries,  he  lost  his  large  fortune;  he 
neither  quailed  nor  repined  at  it,  but  only  gave 
himself  up  the  more  to  music.  He  was  at  Phila- 
delphia when  the  news  of  his  loss  came,  and  he 
started  from  there  and  travelled  on  foot  over  the 
Allcghanies,  and  sought,  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Kentucky  forests,  to  hold  more  strict  communion 
with  his  musical  being.  For  twelve  months  he 
dwelt  in  a  solitary  log  cabin,  with  no  compauion 
but  bis  violin :  the  cabin  is  still  pointed  out  as 
the  residence  of  the  musical  enthusiast,  by  the 
old  settlers.  From  there  he  proceeded  to  Europe, 
played  there  for  several  years  in  the  laige  orches- 
tras, studying  hard,  and  publishing  hu  works ; 
he  then  returned  to  this  country,  but  still  had  to 
struggle  with  adversity,  which  he  bore  up  man- 
fully against;  then  feeling  a  desire  to  see  his 
daughter  in  Bohemia,  he  embarked  for  that  coun- 
try, was  still  unlbrtonate,  was  taken  sick,  suf- 
fered l>om  poverty,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  fiite  of 
eeniuB  always  to  do :  when  he  arrived  his  child 
had  left,  and  he  followed  her  over  the  continent, 
and  finally  rejoinod  her  in  New  York.  Over 
sixty  winters  had  shed  their  snows  upon  his 
brow,  but  he  still  toiled  on  hia  musical  pwth ;  and 
although  some  of  his  compositions  have  been 
published  in  Germany,  and  hia  name  finds  an 
honorable  place  in  the  musical  circles  of  that 
chosen  land  of  liarmony,  still  he  desired  that  his 
latost  and  most  mature  works  should  6.at  bo 
given  to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

HEINROTH,  J.  C.  G.,  published  some  mu.'ac 
for  the  harp  and  piano-forte  at  Dresden,  between 
the  years  1788  and  1795. 

HEINSIUS,  ERNEST,  an  organist  at  Am- 
heim,  published  at  Amsterdam,  about  the  year 
17C0,  six  concertos  for  tho  violin,  and  six  four- 
part  symphonies. 

UEUJERT,  B  GeEmin  mnndsn,  and  Tiolinist 


HELD,  a  violinist  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Mu- 
nich, was  considered,  in  the  year  1791,  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  celebrated  Eck. 

HELD,  JOH.  THEO.,  a  doctor  of  laws  at 
Prague,  was  an  excellent  amateur  singer,  guitar- 
ist, and  composer  of  vocal  musio.  His  first  work 
was  published  in  1796.  It  is  called  "  JtOte&en,  von 
P/eJei,  in  Miuik,"  Prague.  Another  of  his  pul>- 
lications  is  "  6  Lieder  mit  Kiatur"  Lnpsio,  1803. 

HELDERUS,  BARTHOLOMiEUS,  a  church 
composer  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  horn 
at  Qotha.  His  compositions  bear  date  from  1615 
to  1621. 

HELE,  G.  DE  LA,  chapel-master  at  the  ca- 
thedral of  Dornick,  in  Flanders,  lived  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sizteeDth  century,  and  published 
some  masses  and  other  sacred  music  at  Antwerp. 

HELPER,  CHARLES  D',  canon  and  choir 
master  of  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  composed 
several  masses  and  vespers,  bearing  date  from 
1653  to  1678. 

HELIA,  CAMILLO  DI.  A  contrapuntist  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Several  of  his  compori- 
tions  were  published  by  De  Antiquis  at  Venice, 
in  158di  in  which  work  may  be  found,  also,  some 

pieces  by  Yittorio  di  Helia. 

HELICON.  The  name  of  a  curious  ancient 
instrument  constructed  for  demonstrating  the 
consonancos.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  Ptolemy;  however,  Zerlino  ana 
Salinas  made  such  important  improvements  in 
as  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  eon^derablc  shore 
the  honor  of  Its  invention. 

HELLER  lived,  probably,  about  the  yeaz  179 
as  an  instrumental  performer  at  Paris,  where,  ia 
the  above  year,  Pleyol  published  two  of  his 
quatnors  for  wind  instruments. 

HELLER,  JONATHAN,  a  doctor  in  theology, 
published,  ill  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
several  works  on  music ;  among  others,  "  D« 
SaUationibia  relighsU,"  Leipaic,  1737. 

HELLER,  STEPHEN,  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful and  original  of  the  modem  piano-forte  com- 
posers, was  bom  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  1815. 

HELLMUTH,  FREDERIC,  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  was  bom  in  1744.  He  evinced 
great  talents  for  muric  from  his  earliest  In&ncy, 
and  had  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Three  aonataa  for 
the  harpsichord,  with  accompaniments  for  TioUn 
and  vitMoncello,  of  his  composition,  were  pub- 
lished at  Offenbach  in  1774- 

HELLMUTH,  CARL,  younger  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  a  musician  at  Mentz,  and  husband 
to  Josepha  Hellmuth,  a  celebrated  singer  in  Ger^ 

many. 

HEMBERGER,  F.  A  Gorman  pianist  and 
good  composer,  resident  in  France.  He  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  and  Vans  several  operas  of  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music,  between  the  years 
1787  and  1790. 

HEML  A  Greek  word,  used  in  music,  signi- 
fying  half;  as  AmhAoii^  half  a  tone. 
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HEHIDIAFENTE.  (Fiom  Om  Omk.)    A  ftb*  or  InUMrftet 
Mil.  Sm  rjtLSK  Firm. 
HEMIDITONE.  Ur.  Atmn  aMd  In  fli«inclent  tnuiicrinUV- 

aUia  inlcrral  «f  m  idiIdt  Udrd  dlulnlalMd  bv  hair  ■  tone  i  that  !■, 
DcrdtoamlDorthlia.  In  the  flarmatfoaoTthbeompcnind  wrm, 
the  ant  two  of  Ita  ewnpoonrt  ajUablH  arc  not  uMd  In  their  HWral 
■onw.u  AoKbot  M  MiiOBlHnri  Hibanlditoaeia  JM,or  tottr 

VunM   

llElDOFE,or  HESOOPfcUa  (Or.)  A  wind  Enifawimt  iumI 
lrthasnrtenta,MiHlittMormtiibcwllh&icehalBi.  AkIndofll»- 

HEMMERLEIX,  J.  C.»  director  of  the  con- 
certo at  Folda,  was  conddcrcd,  in  the  year  I8OO1 
an  excellent  violoncellist.  He  -was  a  pupil  of 
Schlick  fox  that  inatruiaoiit,  and  of  L'hhnann  for 
compoution.  He  published  a  concerto  for  the 
Tiolmcallo  (hia  Op.  1)  in  180X. 

HEMMERLEIN,  J.,  a  Oomum  composer,  pub- 
liahed*  chiefly  at  Offenbach  and  Paris,  twenty 
operas  of  uutmmental  music,  bctwocn  the  years 
1783  and  1796. 

HEMHEKLIK,  J,  N.,  chamber  mnucian  to 
the  Prince  of  Bambei^,  published  tha»,  in  1748, 
a  collection  of  nix  masses,  entitled  Ckona  Ifw- 
aarum."  The  third  of  the  c<^ectioit  ia  of  hii 
own  composition. 

HEMMIS,  F.,  chapel-master  and  organist  at 
Osnabruck,  published  at  Cassel,  in  1781.  a  book 
of  Catholic  hymns,  in  octavo,  and  in  1792  and 
1800,  some  music  for  the  piano-frate. 

HEUPEL,  OEORGE  CHBISTOPHER, 
diamber  musician  and  TiuHnist  to  the  Duke  of 
Base-Gotha,  ia  known  by  his  publications,  since 
the  year  1764,  of  diiferent  concertos  and  sTmpho- 
nies,  and  by  twelve  solos  for  the  violin,  ile  died 
at  Qotha  in  1801,  in  the  eighty-sijcth  year  of  his 
age. 

HEMPEL,  CHARLES  WILLIA>I,  was  bom 
at  Chelsea,  near  London,  in  the  year  1777.  He 
showed  very  early  indications  for  musical  talent, 
and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  hin  relation, 
the  celebrated  A.  F.  C.  Kollman.  With  such 
advHntages  ho  could  not  Sail  makinr;  rapid  prog- 
ress: and  at  tho  age  of  eight,  he  performed 
during  the  service  at  the  King's  German  Chapel, 
in  St.  Jamea's.  Some  years  after  this,  ho  was 
placed  at  a  boarding  school  in  Surrey,  where 
those  houRj  which  others  devoted  to  nport  and 
idleness,  were  by  him  dedicated  to  music  and 
drawing.  In  tho  years  1793-1794,  he  went  on 
the  continent,  principally  to  Leipaic  and  Dresden, 
where  he  had  the  most  enviable  opportunities  of 
cuUivating  tho  chief  pleasure  of  his  life,  music. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  became  Rcquaintcd 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors,  and 
lost  no  opportunity  of  tho  Im^irovcmcnt  which 
such  acquisitions  afibrded  him.  lEc  had  at  this 
time  the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  the  im- 
mortal Uaydn.  Yarioua  circimistauccs,  some 
yean  after  this  period,  induced  him  to  have  re- 
courae  to  music  as  a  profe.<uuon,  (which  hitherto 
had  not  been  the  case ;)  and  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  organ  at  Truio  bein^  held  out  to 
him,  he  was  induced,  in  1803,  to  quit  the  metrop- 
olis. In  May,  1S04,  he  was  elected  organist  of 
St.  Mary's,  Truro,  which  post  he  filled  for  many 
years.  Sacred  music  now  became  his  chief 
delight,  and  he  spared  no  pains  in  producing 
a  choir,  the  performance  of  which  was  rarely 
to  be  equalled  out  of  a  cathcdraL  It  was  long 
ere  he  turned  hia  thoughts  to  composition ;  but 
after  having  oompoaed  a  few  psalma,  which  were 


much  admired,  he  was  induced  to  proceed  for- 
ther.  The  principal  work  he  published  is  a  vol- 
ume of  Chiirch  Services,  Anthems,  and  Psalms," 
dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  This  was 
received  with  tiie  mont  flattering  applaua<^  and 
passed  to  a  second  edition.  He  has  also  pub- 
Ushed  an  <*  Introduction  to  the  Piano-forte,"  and 
a  second  edition  of  "  Twenty  Sacred  M^dies,"^ 
dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Falmouth.  Hempcl  ac- 
quired tho  whole  of  his  knowledge  of  counter- 
point &om  the  works  of  Kollmnnn,  which  alone 
he  studied.  Hcmpel  also  published  a  poem,  and 
painted  many  landscapes  in  oil. 

'  HEMPSEX.  Denys  A.  Hampsy.  or  Hcmpsen, 
the  celebrated  Irish  harper,  was  horn  in  the  year 
1695.  He  had  been  in  Corolan'a  company  when 
a  youth,  but  never  took  pleasure  in  playing  his 
compositions.  Hempsen  was  the  only  one  of  the 
harpers  at  the  Belfost  meeting,  in  1792,  who  liter- 
ally played  the  harp  with  long  crooked  nails,  as 
deecribeid  by  the  old  writers.  In  playing  he 
caught  the  string  between  the  flesh  and  the  nail ; 
not  like  the  other  harpers  of  his  day,  who  pulled 
it  by  the  fleshy  part  of  the  finger  alone.  Ha 
learned  to  play  that  way.  Ilcmpsen's  harp  ia 
preserved  at  Doouhill  as  a  relic  of  its  interest- 
ing owner.  The  following  lines  are  sculptured 
on  it :  — 

"In  the  dayi  nf  Koah  I  wm  KTrtm  i 
AfUr  hU  flood  !><  not  Imn  Man, 
VnUlinL'twatlbond, 
Bj  CormM  Kelly,  nniwrinHmdt 
He  ndnd  mi-  np  to  (ttat  dqrrrb 
QuMB  or  Moile  Omj  call  me." 

The  harp  was  made  by  Cormac  O'Kelly,  about 
1700,  at  BaU\'nascreen,  in  the  county  of  Derry; 
a  district  famons  for  ibo  construction  of  such  in- 
struments, and  for  the  |>rescr\'ation  of  ancient 
Irish  melodies  in  thrar  original  purity.  Hempsen 
died  in  1807,  at  the  great  age  of  112  years.  It 
will  bo  satislactory  to  such  an  take  an  Interest  in 
the  simple  annals  of  tho  horpem,  to  learn  that  th4 
close  of  Ilcmpsen's  long  life  was  rendered  com- 
fortable by  t^  humauity  of  Ae  Rev.  Sir  H.  H, 
Bruce,  ftom  whoso  hand  ho  was  often  literally 
fed.  The  day  before  his  death,  upon  hearing 
that  this  gentleman  had  come  to  his  cabin,  he 
desired  to  be  raL^ed  up  in  his  bed,  and  the  harp 
placed  in  his  hands.  Ilanng  struck  some  notes 
of  a  favorite  strain,  he  sank  back  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, taking  hia  last  adieu  of  an  instromont 
whitdi  had  been  a  companiou,  even  in  his  sleep- 
ing hours,  and  was  his  hourly  solace  through  a 
life  protracted  to  tho  longest  span. 

HENFLING,  CONRAD,  of  Anspach,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  published,  in  1708,  an 
epistle  to  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin,  in  which  he  very  learnedly 
treats  on  tho  theory  of  music.  This  paper  is  re- 
published in  the  "MitceUan.  Berolin."  T.  1,  P.  3. 
pp.  265  to  294,  of  the  year  1710,  under  the  title 
of  "  Specimen  de  novo  auo  Sj/ttemate  Muaico." 

HEXKEL,  MICHAEL,  conductor  of  the 
music  uid  organist  at  the  Dome  Church  in  Fulda, 
was  horn  there  in  1780.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Vierling,  and  has  composed  and  arranged  much 
music  for  the  organ.  Ho  has  also  puUished 
some  pieces  for  the  guitar  and  flute. 

HENNEBERG,  JOHANN  BAPTISTS,  or- 
ganist of  one  of  tho  churchca  of  Vienna,  com- 
posed several  dramatic  pieces  for  one  of  thethea- 
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tns  of  that  city,  and  has  also  published  "  Kothtr- 
ni  A  qtuttre  Voci  e  Piano-forte,"  and  Bome  military 
music.  These  compoBitions  bear  dat«  fmm  the 
year  1793  to  1802. 

HENNET,  FKEYHERR  VON.  A  noble 
amBtenr  of  music,  resident  at  Prague  in  1796. 
The  musical  meetinga  in  bis  honse  were  very  cel- 
ebrated, where  he  uot  only  took  the  first  vio- 
lin himself,  but  composed  much  of  the  music 
which  was  performed,  namely,  symphonies,  quar- 
tets, &c. 

HENNIG,  C.  F.,  chapol-master  at  Sorau,  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  in  1775,  a  trio  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  in  1781,  at  Lctpsic,  a  "  Chtodiibet,"  for 
young  mttsiciana,  in  two  volnmea.  The  latter 
work  b  a  collection  of  different  pieces  for  the 
voice  and  piano-fbrto.  In  1782  he  brought  out 
another  collection  of  songs.  Besides  these  vocal 
compositions,  twelve  symphonies,  six  vioHn 
quatuors,  and  six  divertimentos  for  twelve  in- 
struments, have  been  published  by  him  at  vari- 
ous periods. 

EENNIO)  J.  C.  A  flutist  and  composer  for 
his  instrument.  His  works  have  been  published 
at  Offenbach,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  from  Op.  1 
to  19,  bear  date  from  the  year  1796  to  1800. 

HENRY,  B.,  a  violinist  at  Paris,  has  pttblished. 
since  the  year  1780,  "  Concerto  pour  Vioton,  h  neuf, 
Ifot  1."  "  EtuHe*  pour  le  Vioion,  en  deux  Partiea." 
**  Gnmtnea  et  Caprices  en  doiihle  Corde."  "  Thimea 
variia  dam  let  vini/t-deux  Tom  let  plus  witia." 
These  themes  were  adopted  by  Kreutzcr,  of  the 
Conservatory,  for  the  practice  of  his  pupils. 

HENRY  VHI.  was  a  composer  and  player 
upon  instruments.  He  composed  two  masses, 
which  were  oiteu  sung  in  his  chapel.  He  sang 
and  pla^d  upon  the  recorder,  ftutc,  virginals, 
and  set  songs  and  ballads.  An  authom  of  his 
composition,  in  E  minor,  has  been  printed  in 
England.  Svhen  he  was  journeying,  six  of  the 
boys  and  six  gentlemen  of  the  choir  attended 
him,  who  sang  every  day  "Masso  of  our  Ladle 
before  noon,  and  on  Sondaics  and  holidaies. 
Masse  of  the  dale,  besides  our  I^dy  Masse,  and 
an  Anthempne  in  the  afternoon." 

HEXSEI^  JOHANX  DANIEL.  Bom  at 
Ooldbwg,  in  Silesia,  in  1737.  He  wrote  the 
words  and  music  of  an  oratorio,  called  <'  Je:jus," 
in  1798.  Uc  also  published  some  dramatic  and 
other  music,  and  a  didactic  work  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

HENSELT,  ADOLPH,  chamber  virtuoso  to 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  boni  at  Swabach  on 
the  12Ui  of  May,  1814.  Ucnselt's  prano-forte 
compositions  are  full  of  souud,  deep  feeling,  and 
imagination,  and  perfectly  clear  and  well  rounded 
in  their  form,  even  when  they  are  elaborate  and 
richly  ornamented.  Played  by  the  composer 
himself,  they  arc  said  to  stream  forth  with  a  ful- 
ness of  melodic  and  harmonic  euphony,  and 
some  of  them  arc  deeply  affecting.  His  excel- 
lence as  a  nlayiv  resides  in  a  mniftrka.bly  energetic 
fulness  Of  tone.  In  those  left-hand  passages 
peculiar  to  the  itu^  of  Chopin  ha  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Ho  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  Germany  as  a  sincere,  genuine  artist, 
full  of  fire  and  generous  euthusiasm,  and  belong- 
ing somewhat  to  that  Melect  class  of  pianists  and 
composers,  of  whom  Chc^in,  Stephen  Helkr>  &c., 


may  be  considered  types.  Two  of  his  exquinte  little 
romances  for  piano,  viz.,  the  **  Potme  »f  Amour," 
and  If  I  were  a  bird,  I'd  fly  to  thee,"  have  be«i 
&vraitee  in  chamber  concota  in  New  Ynk  and 
Boston. 

HENSTRIDGE,  DANIEL,  organist  of  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury,  about  the  year  1710, 
composed  many  anthems.  The  words  of  some 
of  Uiein  are  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Divine 
Harmony,"  published  by  Dr.  Croft,  in  1712. 

HEFP,  SIXTUS,  an  organist  at  Strosburg,  was 
bom  in  1732.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jomelli.  Two 
sonatas  of  his  for  the  harpsichord  were  published 
at  the  above  town,  and  much  more  of  his  music 
is  known  in  manuscript. 

HEPTACHORD.  A  term  which,  with  the 
ancients,  implied  two  conjunct  tctnu^uitda,  or  a 
system  of  seven  Bounds.  It  was  also  the  name 
given  to  a  lyre,  or  cithara,  with  seven  chords.  In 
^e  aninent  poetry  the  word  hapta^ord  sigutfled 
certain  verses  that  were  sung  to  the  sound  of 
seven  chords ;  that  is,  to  seven  different  notes,  or 
tones.  The  intervid  of  the  heptachord  waa 
equivalent  to  our  seventh. 

IIEPTAMBRI8.  (GrJ  In  the  andent  nuulc,  Uie  Mrenth  pMt 
oT  ■  Mf  nt^  or  Ibfiv- iMid  part  of  M  octeTc 

lIEI>TAPIIONC>S.  (Or.)  'Flu  nuM  |lvn  W  MA  oTUm  ks 
miuleal  notaa  nnd  In  ne  noddle  age*. 

HERALDS,  or  DES  HERAUTS.  This  appella- 
tion the  French  formerly  applied  to  the  minstrels, 
because,  on  account  of  the  strenf^h  and  cleamess 
of  their  voices,  they  were  qnalitled,  not  only  fat 
animating  the  soldiers  in  battle,  but  for  mw'k'ng 
proclamatunis  at  tournaments  and  public  eeift. 
monies. 

HERBERTH,  ROBERT.  Bom  in  Franconia 
in  1770.  He  published  some  cantatas  and  piano- 
forte muue.  Sevcaml  of  his  mosses  (maaascript) 
have  been  much  admired. 

HERBING,  A.  6.  V.,  asrastant  organist  to  the 
cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  died  in  the  prime  of  liie 
in  1767.  He  published  much  vocal  mn^e  of  a 
comic  cast,  which  was  very  popular  In  Germany. 

HEllBST,  JOHN  ANDREAS,  was  bom  at  Nu- 
remberg, ui  the  year  ld88.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  was  appointed  chapcl-master  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Mauie.  He  contuiucd  in  that  station  about 
thirteen  years,  when  ho  was  called  to  the  same 
office  at  Nuremberg.  In  1650,  at  the  solicitation 
of  his  friends,  he  returned  to  Frankfort,  and  kept 
his  former  place  until  the  time  of  his  death,  u 
1600.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  tlioory  of 
muHic,  and  in  composition  he  had  few  equals. 
Like  most  of  the  Germans,  he  was  a  sound  and 
judicious  organist.  In  the  year  1C13  he  published, 
in  the  German  language,  b  work  cntitl«L  <■  Mutien 
Poetica ; "  and  ten  years  afterwards,  a  translation 
into  the  same  language  of  the  "  Arte  Prattica  e 
Poetica"  of  Giovanni  Chiodino.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  tract  entitled  *'  \faaica  Mo<kraa 
Prattica,  ovcro  Maniere  del  biion  Canto,"  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1638,  in  which  he  strongh-  rccom- 
mendH  the  Italian  manner  of  sinnng.  His  other 
works  are,  **  A  bduiU  Tnet  on  Irunrough  Bass," 
and  "  A  Discourse  on  Counterpoint."  Of  hi» 
musical  compoiutiona  there  aro  only  extant 
"  MeleteiiuUa  aacra  Davidia,"  and  "  Suapiria  S.  Gre- 
fforii  ad  Christum"  for  three  voices.  These  were 
printed  in  the  year  1619,  at  the  same  time  with 
another  of  his  compontioiiB  for  six  Toioes. 
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HBRDEH,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  VON. 
Pint  pieacber  at  the  court  of'  AVeimar.  He  died 
•bout  1804.  He  pubUsbed  many  works  relating 
to  music ;  among  others,  one  «•  On  the  Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  the  second  yolume  of  which 
cmntaiBB  dissertatioiis  on  the  miaie  of  die  Psalms, 
and  on  the  union  of  miudo  and  dancing. 

HERINO,  CARL  GOTTLIEB.  oi^ftniBt  of  a 
town  near  Lnpsic,  published  eleven  operas  of 
piano-forte  and  vocal  music,  between  uie  years 
1789  and  1812.  Among  them  are  Bercial  didac- 
tic works  of  merit.  Xhcy  axe  all  published  at 
Lupnc. 

HERMANN,  J.  D.,  a  Oemmn  musician  and 
celebrated  pianist  and  composer  for  his  instru- 
moat,  resided  from  the  year  1786  at  Paris,  where 
he  published  many  works  up  to  the  year  1602. 

HERMES,  HERMANN  DANIEI^  a  clergy- 
man of  Breslan,  bom  in  1731,  oomposod  some 
vocal  music  in  a  printed  oolleotion  of  music  at 
Breslau,  in  17dO. 

HERMANNUS,  CONTRACTUS.  A  Bene- 
dictine monk,  bom  in  1013.  Ho  received  the 
name  (tf  Oontrsctoa  from  being  pualytic  in  his 
lower  extremities  from  infimoy.  He  was  equally 
celebrated  as  historian  and  compoRcr,  of  which 
'n'alUier  in  hia  lexicon,  and  the  Abb6  Gerbcrt  in 
liis  collection  of  composers,  have  given  sufficient 
proof;  the  latter  having  collected  together  the 
rare  works  of  Hennannua,  and  inserted  them  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  collectiou,  under  the 
titio  "  OpuaaUa  Muuea."  In  the  same  place  he 
has  given  specimens  of  the  method  of  notation  at 
that  period.   Hermannns  died  in  1054. 

HEROLD,  LOUIS  JOSEPH  FERDINAND, 
was  bom  at  Paris,  of  German  parents,  ui  1791. 
He  studied  composition  with  Mehul,  and  the 
piano  with  Adam ;  when  more  advanced,  he  re- 
ceived lessons  from  Chembini.  In  1810  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  piano  playing  at 
the  Conservatory.  Two  years  later  he  won 
the  first  prize  in  composition,  which  gave  hhu 
the  means  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  spent 
some  time  in  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and  finally 
Naples.  There,  in  1815,  ho  composed  his  Snit 
opera,  "  The  youth  of  Uenry  V.,"  which  had  no 
great  success.  Returning  to  Puis  he  ^moducod 
many  works  for  the  Opera  Comique.  The  first, 
"  Charles  of  France,"  an  operetta  in  two  acts,  ho 
composed  in  company  with  Bmldieu.  This 
pleased,  and  his  operatic  way  was  open.  He 
composed,  in  1817,  "  Lea  Jiosiirei,"  and  "La  Clo- 
cMta;"  in  1818,  "  Le  Premier  venu;"  in  1819, 
"  Ln  Tnqmtirt,"  and  "  V  Amour  PttUoniqae;  "  in 
1820,  "  L'AuteHT  nwrt  et  vieatU ; "  in  1823,  «  La 
Muktier,'"  "  Laathinte,"  and  "  Le  Venddme  en  E»- 
pafftte,"  the  latter  •with  M.  Auber;  in  1824,  "  Le 
Boi  Rene in  1825,  "  Lupin  Blane;  "  in  1826, 
"J/arw,  "  in  1827,  sevra^l  ballets;  and  in  1829, 
**  EmmeliTte."  These  works  were  of  various  suc- 
cws;  but  in  1831  he  rose  into  the  first  rank  of 
Trench  composers  by  his  "  Zampa,"  in  three  acts. 
Soon  after  this  his  health  be^an  to  decline ;  but 
he  would  not  change  his  laborious  Paris  life.  The 
new  administration  of  the  Opera  Comiquo  wanted 
new  pieces,  and  Herold  composed  the  "  Pr^  aim: 
CUrca"  and  "  La  Midacine  tan*  Uidedn."  The 
former  was  the  last  produced,  and  was  his  swan 
song.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1833, 
St  Thermes,  near  Puns,  and  vag  buried  at  P^ 
Taohaiaeb  not  &r  horn,  the  tomb  of  MehuL  He 


left  an  unfinished  opera,  called  "  Ludmic,"  which 
was  completed  by  Halevj-,  and  successfully 
Iffought  out  in  1S34.  The  list  of  Hcrold's  piano- 
forte works  is  considerable,  including  sonatu, 
caprices,  rondos,  fiuitasias,  ^nations,  &c. 

HERSCHEL,  JACOB,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated astronomer,  was  bom  about  the  year  1734. 
He  was  master  of  the  king's  band  at  Hanover, 
and  an  exeeUent  composer  of  mmdo  fbr  inatni- 
ments,  somewhat  in  me  style  of  Abel  and  other 
musicians  of  his  day.  One  set  of  his  "  Sonatas 
for  Two  Violins  and  a  Bass  "  have  been  reprinted 
in  England.    He  died  in  1792. 

HERSCHEL,  DR.  FREDERIC  WILLIAM, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
HanoTcr  in  1738,  where  his  father  was  a  musi- 
cian, and  by  whom  he  was  educated  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  music.  In  the  course  of 
his  tiiooretical  studies,  ho  turned  his  mind  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  still, 
however,  considering  music  as  his  profession.  In 
the  year  1757  he  procured  the  situation  of  organ- 
ist in  York^ire,  which  he  held  till  1766,  when 
he  accented  a  place  of  Hie  some  natoio  at  Bath. 
It  was  here  that  he  renewed  wi  A  ardor  his  astro- 
nomical studies,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope 
of  an  immense  size,  at  length  discovered  the 
planet  which  is  still  known  by  his  name.  After 
this  discovery,  his  majttsty  George  III.  desired 
Horachol  to  bring  his  telescope  for  his  inspection 
to  Greenwich,  and  subsequently  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  'Windaor,  where  the  king  allowed  Her- 
schel  a  pension,  on  the  condition  of  his  giving  up 
music  as  a  profession,  and  devoting  himscU  en- 
tirely to  astronomy.  We  have  nevBt  heard  of 
any  compositions  by  Dr.  Herschel,  but  under- 
stand there  ore  aome  is  manuscript 

HERSTELL,  CONRAD,  court  or^nist  at 
Cassel,  was  bom  in  1770.  He  is  considered  in 
Germany  as  an  excellent  pianist  and  orgaiust, 
and  has  published  some  works  for  his  instrument. 

HER8TBICH,  or  HERABSTRICa  (O.)  A 
down  bow. 

HERTEI^  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  director 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Duke  of  Mecldenbu^- 
Strelitz,  and  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba, 
was  bom  in  Suabia  in  1699.  He  was  very  ccle- 
bmtcd  in  Germany,  as  a  composer  of  instrument- 
al music.    He  died  in  1754. 

HERTEL,  JOHANN  WILHELM,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  1727.  He  was  also  direct- 
or of  the  concerts  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelits,  and  subsequently  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
Icnburg-Schwcrin.  In  his  youth  he  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  beet  violinists  of  the  school  of 
Bcnda ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  eyca  having 
obUged  him  to  give  up  that  instrument,  he  at- 
tached ^imwlf  to  the  piano-forte,  on  which,  in  a 
short  period,  he  arrived  at  tho  highest  d^ree  of 
perfection.  His  practical  works  are,  1.  "Two 
Setsof  Songs,"  1757-1760.  2.  "  Two  Romances," 
1762.  3.  "Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord." 
4.  "  A  Concerto  for  the  Harpsichord,  with  Ac- 
companiments," Nuremberg,  17G7.  5.  *'  Six 
Symphonies,"  1767.  6.  "  Six  Symphonies."  He 
also  composed  many  vocal  pieces  for  tho  court, 
among  which  two  Passions  ue  very  highly 
spoken  o(  the  first  of  which  appeared  In  1762, 
and  the  latter  in  1783.  Others  of  hia  aacnd 
pieces  are,  "Jma  in  Baadm,"  1782.  **J§nu 
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fw  Gericht"  1782.  "  Jenu  in  Purptir,"  1783. 
«•  Die  Gabe  du  hmUgm  GoitUi,"  1787.  "  Der  Ruf 
aur  Buaae"  1787.  "  Dia  Himmclfakrt  Chritti" 
1787,  and  "Die  Geburt  Jau-Chritti,"  1787.  He 
further  published  some  critical  obecrrationB  on 
the  Italian  and  French  opwas.   Ho  died  in  1789. 

HEBZ,  HENKI.tliedirtbguiBhedpiaiuat.waa 
bom  at  Vienna,  in  1806,  and  commenced  his 
studies  at  Coblentz,  under  hie  iather's  direction. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  played  Hummel's  varia- 
tions (Op.  8)  in  a  concert  with  applause.  To 
obviate  a  weakness  of  the  left  hand,  hia  father 
had  him  tanght  the  violin.  The  onanirt  Huntcn 
gave  him  some  ideaa  of  writing,  ana  at  the  age  of 
eight  years  and  a  half  he  composed  his  first  sonati- 
na for  the  piano.  In  1816  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatory at  Paris,  where  he  studied  under  M. 
Pradher,  and  obtained  tho  first  prize  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  concerto  of  Doosek,  and  an  itude  of 
ClcmontL  From  this  time  hia  reputation  ^w 
lapidly.  He  studied  hormonTand  composition 
under  Doutlcn  and  Reicha.  Hia  first  two  pro- 
ductiona,  published  in  1818,  were  "  L'air  TyroUen 
varU,"  and  the  "  Sondo  alia  Coaacca,"  Moscheles' 
arrival  in  Paris  had  a  groat  influence  on  his  man- 
net  i  his  placing  acquired  more  elegance,  light- 
ness, and  brilliancy.  Hia  gicatest  suoceases  date 
from  this  time ;  fox  about  twelve  yean  the  suc- 
cess of  his  piano  works  surpassed  that  of  all 
other  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  publishers 
offered  throe  or  four  times  as  much  for  his  man- 
uscripts as  for  those  of  the  best  composers  for  the 
piano.  They  were  widely  reprinted  in  Bcleium, 
Gennany,  England,  Itol^,  and  afterwards  in 
America.  Herz  has  publi^ed  over  a  hundred 
ymika.  Tho  most  remarkable  are  his  throe  con- 
(Wtos  for  piano  with  orchestra ;  a  trio  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello;  (Op.  fi4  ;)  grand  polonaise, 
with  orchestra,  (Op.  80 ;)  "  Eondo  Mllani,"  ded- 
icated to  lloscjielett;  fantasia  (for  four  hands)  in 
"  GinUouiM  2W(;"  variations  on  "  I^imna,"  on 
"  OteUo,"  <m"Le  Pri  aux  Cleret,"  on  "  Emianihe," 
&C.,  &c.  He  also  prepared  a  piano-forte  method. 
In  1831  H^,  with  the  violinist  Lafont,  gave 
concerts  with  brilliant  success  in  Oermany.  In 
1834  he  visited  Engknd,  where,  as  well  as  in 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  he  gave  many  concerts, 
and  produced  great  enthusiasm.  He  passed  some 
months  of  each  year  after  this  in  England.  In 
1824  Herz,  who  had  been  associated  with  Klep- 
fer  in  the  nutking  of  pianos,  estaUiahed  a  manu- 
factory himself,  which  is  still  in  activity.  As  a 
teacher  of  the  piano,  he  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned in  Paris.  In  1837  he  received  the  dec- 
oration of  tho  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1846-7 
Herz  passed  a  year  or  more  in  giving  concerts  in 
this  country,  and  he  waa  one  the  first  <^  tiie 
virtuosos  to  reap  the  new  field  of  public  wonder 
in  California,  before  his  return  to  Paris.  The 
mu«c  of  Herz  is  distinguished  for  its  brilliant, 
jralished,  elegant,  drawinf^-room  manner,  but  is 
without  much  depth  or  originality  of  ideas. 

HESELTINE,  JAMES,  a  pupa  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Blow,  was,  during  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, (»^[anist  of  the  cathednl  of  Durham,  and 
was  ooniidered  one  of  the  finest  extemporary 
performera  and  church  compoeers  of  his  day.  He 
composed  many  beautiful  anthems  for  the  use  of 
the  choir;  but  on  some  misunderstanding  taking 
■^aea  between  him  and  thoxleau  and  chapter,  he 
dMtroyed  the  whole  of  thorn. 


HESSE,  ADOLPH  FREDERIC,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  organists  of  this  day,  was  bom  at 
Breslau  in  1809.  He  is  son  of  the  organ  buildn, 
fVcderio  ISidtaa,  Among  his  compoutions  an 
three  symphoniflB ;  "  ToUaa,"  an  oratorio ;  sevoal 
ovratures ;  cantatas ;  a  psahn  for  chorus  and  or- 
chestra ;  a  sonata  for  piano,  (four  hands ; }  a  piano 
concerto ;  a  string  quintet,  and  two  quartets ; 
motets;  a  choral  book,  and  thirty-two  organ 
compositions  of  all  kinds.  In  1828  and  '29,  ha 
gave  or«m  concerts  in  die  German  eities,  and 
became  me  intimate  friend  of  Spohr  and  Bink. 

HESSE,  ERNEST  CHRISTIAN,  counseUor 
of  war  to  tiie  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was 
bom  in  1676.  He  was  a -celebrated  performer  on 
the  viol  da  gambo.  In  1698  he  went  to  ^uris  to 
perfect  himself  on  his  favorite  instrument  There 
he  remained  three  years,  and  took  lessons  at  the 
same  time  from  tho  two  celebrated  masters,  Manus 
and  Porqucray.  These  two  professors  being  bit- 
ter enemies,  Hesse  was  obliged  to  change  hie 
name  and  call  himself  Sacha  to  one  of  them, 
whilst  to  the  other  he  was  known  by  hia  ri^t 
name.  Both  the  maaten  were  so  satisfied  with 
the  extraordinary  progress  and  talents  of  their 
pupil,  that  they  boosted  of  him  throughout  Paris, 
and  finished  by  challenging  each  other  to  a  pub- 
lic trial  of  their  pupil's  skill,  which  was  decided 
on,  and  a  concert  fixed  for  that  pUTpoa&  Their 
astonishment  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  they 
both  recognized  their  pupil  in  Hesse,  on  the  ap- 
pointed day.  'Iliat  the  public  might  not,  bowercr, 
be  disappointed,  Hesse  performed  at  the  conccvt, 
in  the  style  of  each  of  his  masters,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  do  equal  honor  to  them  both.  In  1705, 
he  undertook  a  jouzncnr  to  KiUand,  England,  and 
Italy.  On  his  return,  ne  visited  Yienna,  and  per- 
formed before  the  emperor,  who  presented  lum 
with  a  chain  of  gold.  About  the  year  1713,  he 
accepted  the  situation  of  court  chapel-master  to 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  He  died  in 
1767.  Besides  his  compositions  for  the  church, 
he  left  much  music  for  the  viol  da  gamba. 

HESSE,  JOHANN  GEORO  CHRISTIAN,  a 
celebrated  ^lerformer  on  the  bassoon,  was  bom  in 
Qermauy  u  1760.  He  resided  for  some  time  in 
England. 

HESSE,  JOHANN  HENRICH.  Author  of 
"Kurxa  Atmeiiung  sum  Gaural  Baue,"  published 
in  Germany  in  1776.  He  was  previously  known 
as  tho  author  of  some  sacred  songs. 

HEDDIER,  ANTOINE  FRANQOIS,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1782,  published  some  vu>lin  music,  and 
composed  the  music  of  Bevwal  melodramas. 

'HEUGEL,  JOHANN,  author  of  several  pieces 
published  in  Salblingcr's  "  Conccntus  4,  5,  6,  «<  8 
Doest,"  Angabui^,  IBiS,  He  was  chapel-mastar 
to  tho  Marquis  £a&  Laadgrave  of  HesBe-Caasel, 

HEUSCHKEL,  JOHANN  PETER,  a  cham- 
ber musician  to  the  Duke  of  Hildburghauscn, 
was  boniinl778.  Hswas  a  celebrated  peifinmec 
both  on  the  hautboy  and  on  the  oi^an,  and  has 
puUiahod  some  instrumental  muaic. 

HEWnr,  D.  C,  is  by  birth  a  Scotsman,  and 
went  to  London  about  Uie  year  1819.  He  has 
written  a  work  entitled  "New  Prinoqtlea  and 
Theory  of  Musical  Harmony,"  which  is  Ughlj 
spokoi  of  by  musical  critics. 
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HEXACHOKD.  A  Mriee  of  notes  consistiiis 
of  four  tones  and  ona  semitone*  thus:  — 


The  hexachord  was  mvcnted  by  Ottido.  He 
supposed  four  parallel  lines  to  be  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  the  lowest  line  to  represent 
vi,  the  first  space  ri,  the  second  lino  mi,  the 
second  space  fa,  the  t^ird  line  aol,  and  tlie  tliird 
apace  ia,  thus ;  — 


But  finding  that  the  human  voice  extended  to  a 
greater  compass,  he  supposed  a  second  hexachord 
to  eonunenco  at  fa,  and  rise  by  d^^rees  through 
tot,  la,  n  flat,  and  ut,to  re;  and  a  third  to  com- 
mence at  tol,  and  run  through  la,  n  natural,  ia, 
and  re,  to  mi,  thug:  — 


>i,b.Bi,i>.Vh>«,Mi.h.Mi.i>.irbi*.>i.a>.id,ii. 

That  irhich  begins  with  vt,  or  C,  is  the  natural 
hexachord ;  that  which  begins  with  fa,  or  F,  is 
the  soft  hexachord  ;  and  that  which  begins  with 
tol,  or  G,  is  the  harsh  hexachord.  Ihe  repre- 
aentation  of  these  chords,  as  given  by  Hawldns, 
will  be  found  to  contain  twenty  notes  naturally, 
and  aix  generations  of  hnachords.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  is  copied  from  Hawkins :  — 

aA>0BIT«AaBODB  r  00  AABBXBCOIIIia 


1  Dnnun  Huaphnrd.  K  Natnial  Ibxuhord. 

S  Natnial     do.  6  Holla  do. 

8  Hirib        <ki.  7  Domin  do. 
4  Snmm  do. 

Such  was  the  improvement  of  this  andent 
writer;  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  it  in 
temis  of  highest  praise.  Tbcy  say  that  it  en- 
abled one  to  learn  in  twelve  months  more  than 
he  could  have  learned  for  ten  years  previous  to 
that  time.  So  enthusiastic  were  many  of  Oui- 
do's  disciples,  that  they  belicyed  and  asserted 
that  he  recinved  this  knowledge  by  divine  in- 
spiration. 

HEYDEN,  J.  B.  VON.  A  German  composer 
of  vocal  music,  published  at  Berlin  and  Hom- 
bn^,  since  the  year  1797. 

HEYNE,  FRIEDRICH.  Chamber  musician 
to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  and  second 
husband  to  Madame  Benda,  the  celebrated  Ger- 
man singer.  He  has  published  Troit  Duot  pour 
deux  i^Wn,"  Op.  1,  Berlin,  1792,  and  a  collection 
of  aoi^wiA  pumo-fbrtoaocompanimentiin  1600. 


KEYSE, 


Hallo,  has  published  several  works  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  for  the  flute,  since  the  year  1792. 

HEYTHEB,  WILLTAXf.  This  gentleman  was 
made  a  doctor  of  music  on  the  following  occasion. 
William  Camden,  the  justly  celebrated  antiquary, 
havbig,  a  few  years  previously  to  his  deceaj^e,  de- 
termined to  found  a  histtuy  lecture  in  Oxford 
university,  his  Mend  Mr.  Heyther  was  commis- 
sioned to  wait  on  the  vice  chancdlor  with  the 
deed  of  endowment.  Heyther,  having  been  very 
Bseiduous  in  the  study  of  music,  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  honored  with  a  miisical  degree  ;  and 
accordingly  that  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1622,  at  the  same  time  with  his  friend 
Orlando  Gibbons.  It  is  supposed  that  he  then 
examined  into  the  nature  of  musical  inatmction 
at  Oxford,  and  found  that  although  there  was  a 
professorship  of  music  founded  by  King  Alfred, 
yet  the  stipend  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  any 
skilful  man  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office ; 
and  the  reading  of  an  old  lecture  over  and  over 

g;aitt  had  long  been  considered  a  matter  of  fwm. 
B  therefore  proposed,  in  a  convocation  held  in 
1626,  to  found  a  new  and  more  useful  lecture ; 
and  having  gained  the  permission  of  the  univer- 
sity, gave  to  them  by  deed,  dated  the  26th 
of  February,  1627-8.  an  annxial  rent  charge 
of  sixteen  pounds,  sixteen  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  to  found  tiie  above  lectureship.  Of  thi% 
thirteen  pounds,  six  shillings  and  ught  pence 
were  to  constitute  the  wages  of  the  music  master, 
and  the  remaining  three  pounds  were  to  be  given 
to  the  leader  of  a  lecture  on  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic, once  every  term,  and  of  an  English  lecture 
on  music  at  the  time  of  keeping  the  acts.  Dr. 
H^tim's  endowment  was  incrcMed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  stipend,  and  was  afterwards 
further  augmented  by  Nathani^  Lord  Crew, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Dr.  Heyther,  for  some  time 
previously  to  his  taking  his  degree,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  of  Westminster,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Camden  and  he  were  on  so 
intimate  a  footing  as  to  reside  together  in  the 
some  house.  He  was  appointed  executor  in  Cam- 
den's will,  and  upon  his  death,  came  in  for  a  con- 
siderable life  estate  in  his  property.  Dr.  Hey- 
ther's  knowledge  of  music  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive.  Wood  informs  us  that 
the  musical  exercise  performed  as  the  act  for  hig 
degree  was  compoeed  by  Orlando  Giblxms.  He 
dim  in  1627. 

HEYWOOD.  An  English  musician  and  poet, 
bom  in  London.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  was 
so  fond  of  his  performance^  that  ^e  wished  to 
hear  him  on  her  death  bed.  After  the  decease  of 
that  princess,  he  was  obliged  to  ^uit  TgngTaTnl  on 
account  of  his  religion,  and  tormmated  his  lifo  at 
Mechlin,  in  1677. 

HEY-TROLY-LOLY.  An  old  Scotch  burden. 

See  BimDEN. 

HIEN,  L.  C.  Chamber  musician  to  the  Duchess 
of  Wurtemburg,  in  1771. 

HIGH.  An  epithet  given  to  any  note  or  tone 
considerably  acute  in  respect  of  some  other.  A 
word  arbitrarily  used,  and  of  various  meaning 
as  applied  to  mss,  tenor,  or  treble  Totcee,  or  iix- 
stroments. 


A.  G.,  a  hoziHst  and  composer  at 

«03 


HIGH  TREBLE.   In  old  French  miuie,  the 
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6  clef  is  placed  on  6ie  flirt  line,  and  called  the 


HIDDEN.  This  term  is  applied  to  those  jias- 
K^es  of  hannony  in  which  a  third  or  a  sixth 
mores  to  a  fifth ;  i.  e.,  in  which  two  consecutiTe 
fifths  ma^  he  iniaynod,  though  they  do  not 
really  exist. 

HILAItD.  An  eminent  hanuist.  He  recciTod 
from  Edmund,  the  son  of  Etbcuod,  a  magnificent 
villa  as  a  present,  which,  in  his  declining  yoaxs, 
he  presented  to  the  church  at  Canterbury,  Eug- 
land,  when  setting  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne. 

HILARODL  (Greek  pi.)  detain  itinerant 
poet  mnscians  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
went  about  singinff  little  direrting  poema  or 
songs.  They  were  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned 
with  gold,  and  originally  wore  shoos,  but  after- 
wards assumed  the  erepida,  or  sole  braced  to  the 
foot  with  straps.  The  hOtmdi  did  not  sing  alone, 
but  were  accompanied  on  some  instrument  by  a 
boy  or  girl,  who  always  attcndt^  them  in  their 
excursions.  From  the  streets  they  were  intro- 
duced into  ttagcdy,  as  the  magodi  were  into 
comedy. 

BZLABODrA.  (Or.)  TlHMm  jrira  brthinelnti  toOWM 
Kmn  or  ilmt  lyita  poenu^  rans  ^  lE*  ftfJaradL 

HILABY,  ST.,  Bishop  of  Poitiers  in  the  fourth 
Cttitury,  and  bom  in  the  same  town,  was  the 
great  adversary  of  the  Arians,  who  drove  him 
ftom  hia  native  place,  and  obliged  him  to  seek 
refuge  in  Fhr^gia.  After  some  time  ho  was 
tecidled,  and  died  at  Poitiers  in  the  year  367.  Ho 
composed,  in  S56,  the  first  hymns  in  Latin  verse, 
which  St.  Ignttitu  ordered  to  be  song  in  the 
churches. 

HELDEBRAND,  'WILHELM,  a  musician  in 
Oermany,  published,  about  the  year  1811,  at 
lei^,  "9  Zwdar  mil  BegL  d.  GuUar,"  and  "4 
WimUiedarmttkiemenCkorenmitB^d^  Guitarre." 

HILL,  FREDEBIC,  of  the        of  York,  a 

Erofessor  of  distinguished  eminence,  was  bmn  at 
outh,  in  Uncolnshiro,  about  1760,  where  hia 
father  iilled  the  office  <^  organist  with  respecta- 
bility for  many  years.  At  an  early  ago  he  was 
invited  to  the  new  oi^an  at  Loughborough  in 
Leicestershire.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and,  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  the  load- 
ing mnsicsl  chsiacten  in  York,  ultimately  settled 
in  that  city.  As  a  performer  on  the  piano-forte 
and  violin,  he  exhibited  considerable  ability,  and 
as  a  teacher  probably  still  more,  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  family  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
surrounding  nobility  for  many  years.  The  fol- 
lowii^  lirt  of  his  works  bear  endent  marks  of 
taste  and  genius:  *« Grand  March,"  "Caledo- 
nian Melody,"  '<  Divertimento,"  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  "  Six  Military  Pieces  for  a  full  Band," 
Canzonet,"  dedicated  to  KwlkWpnnw,  "^x 
Aix^"  *'  Six  single  Soi^Ea." 

HILL,  THOMASi  brother  to  the  preceding. 
■wta  organist  at  Fonteftact,  and  a  professor  of 
eminence  on  the  organ,  jniuio-fcnti^  flnte^  and 
Tiolon  cello. 


HILL,  JOSEPH,  younger  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  organist  of  Stockton.  He  was  a 
performer  of  great  ability  upon  the  organ,  piano- 
forte, and  harp.  His  jmncipal  compodtiotiB  axe, 
"  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Organ  or  Piano- forte ; " 
Bong,  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  vernal  gale ;  "  glee^ 
three  voices,  "  When  Aurora's  soft  blushes ; " 
"  Tlie  Dswn,  or  the  Shepherd's  Call ;  "  "An  In- 
troduction, Air,  and  Kondo ; "  "  Two  Numbers 
of  Progressive  Lessons  for  the  Piano-forte ; "  '*  An 
Introduction,  March,  and  tinale ; "  ako  sevanl 
productions  for  the  harp. 

HILLEH,  properly  HUlLER,  JOHANN 
ADAM,  chapd-mastcr  of  the  Duke  of  Courland, 
and  conductor  of  the  music  at  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  at  Lcipao,  was  bom  in  1728.  In.  his 
childhood  he  learned  to  ^y  on  the  violim,  flute, 
hautboy,  and  trumpet  He  next  took  lessons  on 
the  harpsichord  of  the  celebrated  Homiliue,  then 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  Church  at  Dresden,  where 
Iliilcr  had  been  sent  to  school.  Singing,  how- 
ever, was  his  principal  occupation  in  music ;  and 
what  most  contributed  to  fbim  his  talents  in  this 
respect  n-ere  fourteen  operas  by  Huse.  wludi  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  during  nine  years 
that  he  remained  at  Dresden,  and  of  which  he 
studied  the  scores  with  assiduity.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  zeal  in  this  pursuit,  from  tho 
circumstance  of  his  having  in  throe  months  copied 
the  scores  of  seven  operas  by  the  above  master. 
In  17S8  he  went  to  die  University  of  Lei^mo  to 
study  jurisprudence.  There  he  stiU  continued, 
however,  to  cultivate  music,  and  composed  six 
symphonies,  besides  some  sacred  cantatas.  He 
next  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  theory  of 
music,  and  published  a  dissertation  on  music,  or 
the  imitation  of  nature  b^  musical  sounds.  In 
1766  he  commenced  editmg  a  poiodical  work, 
entitled  '<  Woehentltche  NaeAricHtm  vnd  Annur- 
kungcn  die  Mutik  betreffend,"  (WeeklyRoportsand 
Observations  concerning  Music.)  This  was  the 
first  periodical  musical  work  in  Germany,  In 
1762  he  established  a  concert  atLcipsic,  which 
is  cited  by  Uerber  as  a  model  for  that  species  of 
entertainment.  In  1771  he  opened  a  ninging 
school  for  young  ladies,  and,  four  years  lAer- 
wards,  founded  a  sacred  amateur  concert,  in 
which  his  pupils  sang.  In  1766  he  joined  the 
Duke  of  Coiu'land  at  Berlin,  and  had  the  honor 
of  executing,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  the 
"  Messiah  "  of  Handel,  with  an  orchestra  of  three 
hundred  mnsidans.  Besides  his  periodical  work, 
he  wrote  Instructions  for  Sin^g  correctly, 
with  Examples,"  also  "Instructions  for  orna- 
mental Singing,  with  Examples."  He  translated 
a  French  work  on  music ;  wrote  also  the  biog- 
raphy of  celebrated  modem  musicians;  an  ac- 
count of  his  pcrfoimance  of  the  "Messiah"  at 
Beriin;  and  three  small  dissertations  reqwcting 
the  same  omtorio,  on  the  occasion  t^its  perform- 
ance at  LeijKic.  He  composed  his  cantatas  for 
the  church  in  1753,  1769,  and  1761 ;  a  new  mel- 
ody to  the  hundr^th  psalm,  in  1785.  Ho  pro- 
duced the  <>  StahtU  Maier  "  of  Pergolese,  with  the 
parody  of  Klopatock,  in  1774,  the  same  full  choir 
as  in  1786 ;  a  collection  trf  motets  for  the  use  of 
the  schools,  in  idx  volumes,  from  1776  to  1787 ; 
the  <<  Te  Deitm"  of  Handel  for  the  peace  o£ 
Utrecht,  with  the  Latin  text,  in  17S0 ;  the  "  Sia- 
bat  Mater"  of  Haydn,  with  the  Ocnnan  trans- 
lation of  Hiller,  tat  the  haxpridbord,  in  1783 ; 
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"  The  Pilgrims  in  Golgotha,"  en  oratorio  of  Kuse, 
traimlnlcd  into  German,  and  published  for  the 
harpsichord  in  1784;  and,  lastly,  the  "  Tod  Jem," 
an  oratorio  by  Graun,  arranged  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, in  1785.  He  oomposed  also  some  operas 
and  chamber  music.   He  died  in  1804. 

HILLER,  FREDERIC  ADAM,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  lieipdc  in  1768,  and  easily, 
as  may  bo  imagined,  obtained  a  musuud  educa- 
tion fi«m  his  eminent  fiither.  Early  in  life,  he 
appeared  on  the  theatrical  boards  as  a  tragodian, 
and  made  his  tUbtit  in  the  character  of  Romeo. 
He  soon,  however,  quitted  the  stage,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1796,  chef-iorchatrt  to  national 
theatre  at  Altona.  He  published  much  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  some  light  dramatic 
pieces. 

HILLER,  FERDINAND,  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  modem  composers,  was  bom  at 
fhmkfort  on  the  llaine,  in  1812,  of  a  Jen-ish 
fitmily.  He  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
wliile  very  young,  and  received  lessons  from 
Rink,  the  famous  organist,  and  from  the  pianist 
and  composer  HummeL  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1818,  and  entered  Choron's  institution  for  sacred 
music  as  an  accompanist ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
there  lon^ :  placed  by  his  fiunily  in  an  independ- 
ent position,  he  occumed  Tiima^lf  entirely  with 
fho  development  of  his  talent  as  a  pianist  and 
composer.  In  1830  he  gave  his  first  concert  at 
the  (Jonservatory,  to  make  known  some  largo 
works  of  his  own.  A  symphony,  part  of  a  piano 
concerto,  and  a  "  Prayer  of  the  Levites,"  justified 
the  h^h  opinion  of  him  already  formed  by  the 
connoisseurs  upon  the  hearing  of  his  two  string 
quartets.  As  a  pianist  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  pure  and  elegant  manner  of  Uummel's  schooL 
At  a  second  concert,  in  December,  1831,  he 
brought  out  a  second  symphony,  an  overture  to 
■<  Faust,"  and  a  piano  concerto.  Since  then  he 
bas  frequently  had  new  compositions  performed 
and  admired  in  Paris,  and  asa'planist  has  played 
in  four-hand  pieces  with  Liszt,  Kalkbrenner,  and 
others.  But  it  was  by  his  classical  piano  and 
violin  goirie;  with  BaLllot,  in  1835,  that  he  most 
approved  his  masfiiry.  After  that  he  left  Paris  for 
a  time,  and  retired  to  Frankfort.  As  late  as  1852 
he  was  conductor  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris. 

HILLMER,  GOTTLOB  FRIEDRICH,  counsel- 
lor to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  was  bom  in 
1766.  He  published  at  Frankfort,  in  1781,  a 
collection  of  odes  and  songs,  and  onoth^voliune 
of  the  same  at  Breslau,  in  1786. 

HILTON,  JOHN,  bachelor  of  music  of  the  Um- 
verwty  of  Cambridge,  was  organist  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  and  also  clerk  of 
that  parish.  He  died  during  the  time  of  tiie  usur- 
pation, and  was  buried  in  the  doistcn  of  Wost- 
Boinster  Abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  a  madri- 
gal in  five  parts,  printed  in  **  The  Triumphs  of 
Oiiana."  In  1627.  he  published  a  set  of  fo-las 
for  three  voices,  which  ace  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  th^  melodies;  at^  in  16S2,  a 
valuable  etdlection  of  catches,  xounids,  and  can- 
ons, for  diree  ox  four  voices,  under  Uie  title  of 
"  Catoh  that  catch  can,"  containing  some  of  the 
best  compositions  of  ibis  kind  any  where  to  bo 
ibond.  Many  of  them  were  written  by  himself, 
ud  ottaon  bjr  tiie  nuwt  faninent  of  his  contem- 


poraries. In  the  books  of  some  of  the  cathedrals 
there  are  preserved  a  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vice of  his  c<mipontion,  which  were  never  printed. 

HIMMEL,  PBEDERIC  HENRY,  chapel-mas- 
tor  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  bom  in  1765,  at 
Trenenbrietzen,  a  small  town  in  the  district  of 
Brandenburg ;  which  same  place  also  gave  birth 
to  the  venerable  Nichelmann,  who  was  not  only 
a  great  piano-forte  player,  but  also  a  profbund 
composer.  Himmel  was  intended  for  the  church, 
and  went  to  the  university  at  Halle,  to  study 
theology.  After  remaining  there  two  years, 
chance  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  King  of  Prussia  (Frederic  William  H.)  by 
his  skill  on  the  piano-forte,  which  prepoHessed 
the  king  so  much  in  his  favor,  that  iii&  majesty 
setUed  on  him  an  annual  stipend,  to  assist  him  in 
cultivating  the  talent  which  he  evinced  imr  com- 
position. In  pursuit  of  this  object,  Himmel  went 
to  Dres^n,  where  he  selected  for  his  master  in 
counterpoint  the  celebrated  Naumann,  under 
whose  careful  and  able  tuition  he  advanced  rap- 
idly in  the  science  of  composition ;  so  much  so, 
that  after  two  or  three  years  he  returned,  in  1792, 
to  Berlin,  and  presented  to  the  king  a  part  of  the 
frnit  of  his  studies  at  Dresden,  namely,  the  ora- 
torio of  "  Itaaeo,"  the  words  by  Metastasio.  This 
composition  was,  by  his  mi^eety's  orders,  imme- 
diately performed  at  his  private  chapel,  by  the 
principal  musicians  of  the  court,  and  met  with 
such  applause,  that  the  king  appcunted  Himmal 
his  dumber  composer,  and  presented  him  also 
with  about  five  handled  pounds:  his  majesty 
further  gave  him  permis^on  to  visit  Italy  for  two 
years,  supplying  him  with  an  ample  stipend  to 
defray  all  his  expenses.  Before  he  left  Berlin  for 
Italy,  his  cantata  "  La  Datua "  was  performed 
with  much  idat:  this  was  also  on»  of  his  Dresden 
compositions.  It  is  probably  at  Venice  that 
Himmel  first  resided  in  Italy,  as  we  find,  in  the 
year  1794,  his  pastoral,  "II  prima  Namgatore," 
composed  for  the  theatre  of  that  city.  At  Na- 
ples the  king  requested  him  to  undertake  the 
music  for  a  serious  opera,  to  be  called  "II  Semi- 
Ttanide"  and  to  havd  it  zoody  for  his  m^estT*t 
birthday,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1795.  Whust 
occupied  with  this  work,  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  becoming  vacant  through  the  dismissal  of 
Keichardt,  the  king  appointed  Himmel  to  the 
office  before  his  return  from  Italy.  On  his  ar- 
rival in  Prussia,  at  the  end  of  the  same  year,  a 
great  fixe  broke  out  in  Potsdam,  when  he  very 
honorably  performed  his  proEosuonal  duties,  by 
giving  a  series  of  concerts  of  sacred  music  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  sufi'Brors.  In  the  year 
1797,  some  sjdoudid^te*  wero  given  by  the  king 
in  honor  of  the  princess's  marriage  with  the  he- 
reditary Prince  of  Hease-Cassd-  This  aSorded 
Himmel  on  opportunity  of  showing  the  fertility 
of  his  talents  in  the  highest  peiftetion.  His 
"  Semiramide  "  was  got  up  in  t^e  most  magnifi- 
cent style  at  the  great  Opera  House ;  besides 
which,  be  composed,  for  the  occasion  of  the  wed- 
ding, two  cantatas,  entitled  "  The  Hessian  Sons," 
and  "  The  Prussian  Daughters ; "  also  a  grand 
cantata,  called  "  Confidence  in  God."  Many  of 
his  airs,  duets,  choruses,  fugues,  hjmns,  &c.,  were 
also  poformed  on  that  occasion  m  concerts.  A 
biogi^iher,  who  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  Smtiramide,"  mys,  that "  the  music  contains 
such  stores  of  rich  thoi^ta  and  inventive  geu> 
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iufl,  that  an  Italian  might  easily  carvo  out  ton 
worlu  from  Himmel's  one,  and  stiU  be  interesting." 
Himmel  himself  presided  at  the  piano-forte. 
Some  critics  have  remarked,  that  man^  of  the 
vocal  compositions  of  Himmel,  especially  his 
early  onoa,  are  overburdoned  with  instrumental 
accompaniments.  This  seems  to  hare  arisen  from 
his  superabundance  of  ideas,  which  ago  cor- 
rected. Woe  to  that  juvenile  talent  which  hw) 
no  shoots  that  will  bear  pruning  !  Very  shortly 
after  the  above-named  festival,  Ilimmel's  cheer- 
ful music  was  changed  into  notes  of  woe,  by  the 
death  of  his  munificent  -patron,  Frederic  William 
H.  On  this  occasion  he  composed  a  "  Jtequimn," 
which  was  performed  in  the  Dome  Church,  at  the 
lung's  funeral,  in  1797,  by  an  Mchestra  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  performers.  For  the  corona- 
tion of  Frederic  William  UL,  in  179S.  Himmd 
composed  a  "  Te  Deum."  He  then  requested 
leave  of  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  Stock- 
holm and  Fctersbu^.  After  having  performed 
before  the  Kussiau  court,  the  emperor  gave  him  a 
Xing  set  with  brilliants ;  his  majesty  also  com- 
manded him  to  compose  a  new  opera  fbr  the  fol- 
lowing winter  ;  in  consequence  of  which  order, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
he  remained  during  that  winter  in  Petersburg, 
and  produced  the  opera  of  "  Atmandro ; "  the 
first  representation  of  which  was  for  his  benefit, 
and  tMtought  him  the  large  sum  of  siz  thousand 
mbles,  b^des  many  valuable  presents.  About  the 
year  1801,  Himmel  visited  France,  England,' and 
Vienna.  In  December,  1802,  he  resumed  hisfunc- 
tions  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1814.  The  fol- 
lowing list  contains  his  principal  published  works : 
"  Fin^  Variaiiotu  pour  U  Ctavidn,"  1790.  "  Der 
Leyenuam,"  1796>  "  BittmetuirauM,  mrnnen  GOn- 
nem  ttnd  Framdm  ffwidmtt  bey  tntitum  AbtcfUede 
aus  Beriia  itn  J."  1797.  "Do-  Bergmann,"  1796. 
"Deutsche  Lieder  am  ISaoier,  ein  Net^jahrt-Ge- 
Mchenk,"  1798.  "  Mutique  Champitre  exicviie  A 
Pyrmont  -le  li  JuiUei,  1797,  &  tOccasion  tfun  Fite 
dontUe  ii  S,  M.  le  Soi  de  Pnaae,  Fr,  OuU.  II.,  par 
la  HocUU  det  Eauz  d  Pyrmont,"  1798.  "  Matro- 
uniied  atu  Robert*  Eiiand."  "Dmttchea  Lied  tur 
OAurUfeyer  E.  FrMrieh  WHMm  UL,"  1798. 
"  Douse  Variatiom  *ur  FAir,  iiwiiborovgh  #*«»  va 
ten  guerre,"  1798.  "  Frauer  cantaie  sur  BegrOb- 
nisifeyer  Fr.  WUh.  U.  von  llerkioU"  1799.  " 6 
Deuttche  Lieder,  mit  Begleituag  einer  FUUe,  einet 
Violoncelio,  tmd  dee  Piano-Jorte."  "  Six  Romcauea 
de  Florian,  avec  Piano'fitrie  ou  Harpe."  "  Sir 
Romancee  JFVimfaww,  (Euvrei  de  Florian,  avee  Ac- 
compagnemant  du  Piano-Jii»-te,  Cah.  3."  "  Stmate 
pour  ie  Piano-forte,  avee  la  Fltde."  '*  Grande  So- 
nate,  pour  deux  Piam-fortet,"  1801.  "  Grande  i«s- 
tetie,  pour  le  Piano-forte,  avee  Aooompagnement  do 
deux  A.,  deux  Cora,  et  Violoncello,"  1802.  <■  Qua~ 
tuor  pour  ie  Piano-forte,  avec  Flute,  Vioion,  H  Vio~ 
bmeeiio,"  1803.  "Fanehon;  dot  Leyermadoken," 
an  operetta  often  printed.  **  Troia  Smatet  pour  ie 
Piano-forte,  avee  Vioion  et  ViolonceOo,  dedi^i  A  S. 
M.  la  Reine  de  Pruue,  Noe.  1,  2,  3."  "  Troie  So- 
note*,  pour  ie  Piano-forte,  avec  Vioion  et  Violon- 
cello," Op.  16.  "  12  DeuUehe  Lieder,  mit  Siavier- 
he^"    "  Oeeange  am  Tiedge't  Urania," 

All  the  following  works  arepnblished  byKuli- 
nel,  at  Leipsic:  Air  det  Matelote,  varii  pour  U 
Piano-forte,  el  Vioionoelh,  ou  Vtobm."  *'  Mueioa 
Vocale  Let.  E.  Tersetto  p.  2  topr.  a  'fenore  mlf  Ar- 
moMKO."  "  Ecoesaiae  pour  deux  Piano-forte*,  ou  i 
gHofivM."   "Fandion,arr,  en  Quatuen,  four  deux. 


Violona,  A.  B.  lAvre,  1,  2."  Polonoiee  favorite,  pour 
le  Piano-forte."  "  Mareke  MHiUUre,  pour  Ie' 
Piano-forte,  Not.  1,  2.  8."  "  6  Ge^U  am  dem 
KiiUenion,  mit  P.  F.  oder  Gait."  "  6  Lieder  v. 
GOthe,  m.  P.  F.  oder  Quit."  •'  Die  uneiehtbarelVett 
V.  Eiita  V.  d.  Recte,  m.  P.  F."  "  Ouvert.  de  POp.  Die 
Sy^hen,  i  gr.  Orch.  O,  22."  "  Klopslock'a  Aufer- 
atehitngigeaang  far  2  topr.  auch  Tenor  and  Batt,  (ad 
lib.)  m.  P.  F.  23  Op."  '*  Oea^chafialied :  EaJsann 
achon,  mit  P.  F.  oder  Guit,"  "  3  Gedichte  van 
Friederike  Brvn,  mit  P.  F,"  "  Zum  JaAreaeUuaa, 
ein  Lied,  m.  P.  F."  "  Concert,  p.  P.  F.  Oe.  25  (in 
D.j"  "  Souvenir  de  Pyrmont,  Muatqiie  de  Gluck, 
aeee  P.  F"  "  Romance:  Aaaiae  au  bord,'  avee  P. 
F.  ou  Guit."  *•  12  Alte  Deutsche  Lieder  dea  Kna- 
ben  Wunderhom,  m.  P.  F.  oder  Quit."  "  Freude, 
Friede,  Hoffnmg,  m.  P.  F."  GkaOe,  LiOe,  Bof- 
nung,  v.  HufAmd,  mit  P.  F.  Op.  29."  "  6  Groaae 
Waberf^r  Liebhaber  dea  P.  F."  "  6  Gediekte  «0M 
Tiedge,  Mahlmann,  m.  P.  F.  oder  GmU."  "  Grifase 
itn  Unglvck,  von  Mahlmann,  m.  P.  F.  oder  Guit." 
*'  Bewuaataeyn  tmd  6  Gedichte  v.  Tiedge  m.  P.  F." 
•*  iMd  von  Fr.  Sc/Uegel,  m.  P.  F."  "  Voter  Unaer, 
von  Mahlmann."  "  Marchet,  p.  2  Clar,  2  Fag. 
"  3  Liedeft  der  Abend  auf  d.  Waaaer,  w.  «.  te.  mU  P, 
F."  "  Osai<m  tmd  die  uiUtrgehende  Sonne,  nath 
Herdera  Uibersetztmg  und  mit  Erigl.  Text,  mit  P.  F. 
ttnd  v."  *•  Troat  in  7%rilne»i,  v.  GOthe,  fur  Sopr. 
und  Tenor,  m.  P.  F."  "  Die  Blumen  und  der 
Schmetterling,  10  Lieder  v.  Muchler,  mit  10  nocA  der 
Natur  illuminirten  Kupfem,  m.  P.  F.  tmd  Ve'' 
"  Die  Unachuld,  Gedicht  v.  U«4Aier,  m.  P.  F." 
*<  Jtomaneen  aua  GOthe'a  Fauat,f.  «.  matml.  Stimme, 
m.  P.  F"  *'  Wi^mlied,  iregilimm^  zu  eingan,  m. 
P.  F." 

KINDLE.  An  English  countor  tenor  singer 
and  vocal  composer  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  performed  in  the  years  1791-2  at 
the  Vocal  Concerts,  and  was  chi^y  eminent  as  a 
singer  of  x>art  songs.  He  published  several  sets 
of  canzonets  and  other  vocal  music  in  a  pleasing 
style,  ztis  glee,  "  Queen  of  the  silver  bow/*  is 
much  admired. 

HINDMAESH,  an  English  violinist,  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  performer  on  the  tenor.  He 
was  a  pujol  of  Salomon,  and  performed  at  his 
concerts.   He  died  in  1796. 

HIXGSTON,  JOHN,  a  puptt  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, was  organist  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  rage  of  the  Puritans  in  general 
against  it,  was  himself  a  great  admirer  of  music. 
Hingston  had  been  retained  in  the  service  of  tho 
king,  but,  being  tonpted  by  the  offer  ttf  one  hnn- 
dred  pounds  a  year,  ne  went  over  to  the  party  of 
tho  Fxotoctor,  and  instructed  his  daughter  in 


HINNEB,  ohambei:  mustciBn  to  the  Queea 
of  Fiance,  was  a  cdebrated  liBT[nst   He  was  in 

London  in  1781,  and  very  much  admired  for  hia 
performance  of  adagios.  He  published  much 
music  for  his  iDStrument  at  Paris,  and  four  sona- 
tas (hia  Op.  7)  in  London.  He  also  wrote  the 
music  of  an  opera  called  "  La  fauaae  Dilicateaae." 

HmRICHS,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  a  pro- 
fessor of  statistics  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  born  at 
Hamburg.   He  published  in  the  former  city  a 
work  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  actual  state  of 
musiio  of  the  ohose  in  Biuu.   Suud  statM 
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that  this  wwk  la  extremely  cuxioiu.  The  author 
-was  a  friend  of  Mareech,  who  invented  the  style 
of  mano  for  the  hunting  horns,  which  has  bmn 
since  brotuht  to  such  perfection  in  Aussia  as  to 
produce  eSects  of  which  no  other  music  can  gire 
an  idea. 

mNSTRICH.  (O.)   An  up  bow. 

HINZE,  AUGUSTUS  HIMBERT,  doctor  of 
medicine  in  Sohleewic,  composed  some  operettas 
•boot  the  year  1797. 

HniE,  PHILIPPE  DE  LA,  a  mathematician 
and  professor  of  architecture  at  Paris,  died  in 
1718.  In  awork  written  by  him,  ontiUed  "  Jf^- 
moirti  de  ilathematiquet  et  de  Pht/atgve,  Paris, 
1694,  is  to  be  found  the  following  essay :  "  ExpU' 
eatio  iinermnim  iBonm  aonorum,  guos  chorda  super 
vutmmtnlum  mmicum  buccitua  aonitum  mnulatu 
tmtaa  edit,  laudatd  axpositione  P.  de  Chaiea,  et  tupple- 
Ht  partKuiaribua  non  nuiiia  ad  qua  diettu  pater  non 
atlendit."  Hire  also  wrote  in  the  "  Mimou-et  de 
FAead^miedes  Sciences,"  tortile  year  1716,a  disser- 
tation entitled  ■<  Ej^rimcea  sur  le  Son," 

HIRSCH,  LEOPOLD.  AnexcdleatTioUnist  in 
the  chapol  of  Princo  Estcrhazy,  when  undn;  the 
directioa  of  the  celebrated  Haydn.  The  following 
of  his  works  are  published  at  Vienna :  "  Trois 
Dvat  pow  deux  Viotons,"  Op.  2,  1801,  and  ■■  Tnit 
Duos  pour  deux  Vioions,"  Op.  3,  1803. 

mS.  (G.)  BsliBzp. 

HISTORY  OF  inrSIC.  The  fbUowing  stun- 
mary  is  from  the  French  of  Alexandre  Chorou : 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing sketch  to  comprise  in  it  strictures  on  every 
department  of  the  musical  art,  a  labor  which 
would  lead  fiur  beyond  the  limits  asngnod  to  this 
article,  but  ximply  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  mod- 
em European  system  of  music,  conuderod  in  its 
essential  and  constituent  parts,  which  comi^hend 
the  laws  of  sounds  or  of  notes ;  rhythm ;  simiio- 
technie,  or  tlie  syHtem  of  musical  characters ;  and, 
laatlv,  composition,  which  is  so  closely  allied  to 
the  former  gubjocts,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
divide  them  without  a  diminution  of  perspicuity 
andintoreaL  I  shall  treat,  then,  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner,  of  all  these  compartments  together ; 
and  this  union  will  bo  the  more  easy,  as  the  prog- 
ress of  these  different  subjects  is  simultaucous, 
and  is  often  compriKcd  in  the  writings  of  the  same 
author.  Although  no  great  improvement  is  ef- 
fected in  auy  art  suddenly,  and  without  much 
jHcevioua  thought  and  consideration,  and  though 
every  snch  discovory  is  introduced  in  so  gradual 
a  manner  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  yet  there 
are  periods  when  accumulated  observations,  and 
wants  generally  felt,  lead  men  who  are  happily 
organized,  or  placed  in  favorable  circumstances, 
to  seize  on  more  extenuve  views  of  a  subject,  and 
to  create  more  powerful  methods  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  it,  the  superiority  of  which  soon 
becomes  generally  experienced,  and  eventually 
leads  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  in  a  new  direction.  These  rare  moments, 
which  are,  however,  renewed  at  intervals,  form 
what  is  called  periods.  They  arc  more  or  les» 
remarkable,  according  as  the  object  attained  is 
more  or  Icaa  imptatant.  ^Vhcncver  they  have 
ocxnured,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  system 
of  idoM  that  has  occasioned  them,  thoy  may 


always  be  traced  to  and  classed  under  one  of 
those  periods  which  are  regarded  as  priaeipaiy 
and  are  therefore  designated  by  the  term  age. 
Five  of  these  principal  periods  may  b"  distin- 
guished, namely,  thiat  of  formation,  develop- 
m«iit,  progresB  towards  perfection,  permanence 
and  decline.  In  the  subject  I  am  now  about  to 
treat,  the  first  three  principai  periods  of  the  musi- 
cal art,  namely,  its  formation,  development,  and 
progress  towards  perlection,  are  those  I  ^lall  have 
occasion  to  consider.  The  existing  state  of  things 
appears  to  bw  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or  peima- 
nentperiod;  but  I  do  not  feel  authorised  to  speak 
on  that  subject,  lest  I  should  be  taxed  with  estab- 
lishing myself  as  arbiter,  and  with  iindertaking 
to  appreciate  immaturcly  the  merits  of  those  of 
whom  posterity  alone  will  have  the  right  to  judge. 

FiBST  Era.  Origin  and  Fomtaiion  of  the  Mod- 
em System  of  Music.  —  Music,  as  well  aa  all  other 
arts,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  ancients ;  and,  as 
it  is  remarked  of  the  French  language,  ^t  it  Li 
merely  a  corruption  or  derivation  trom  tiiat  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  it  may  equally  be  observed 
of  modem  music,  that  it  is  only  a  corruption  or 
derivation  from  that  of  the  same  people,  who 
probably  owed  (A«ir  knowledge  of  the  art  to  other 
nations  still  more  ancient.  I  do  not  wish  to  inti- 
mate, by  this  remark,  that,  hod  the  Oreeka  and 
Romans  never  existed,  langnagc,  arts,  or  music 
had  never  been  known,  as  some  persons  appear  to 
imagine.  Nature  bestows  on  all  the  human  race 
the  same  faculties ;  but,  supposing  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  were  endowed  in  the  same  proportion 
with  these  faculties,  which  is  certainly  very  doubt- 
ful, all  are  not  placed  in  equally  favorable  circum- 
stances for  the  development  of  their  talents ;  thus, 
if  a  backward  raco  of  people  unite  or  associate 
with  a  more  enlightened  race,  mixed  systems  are 
naturally  formed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
This  is  precisely  what  occiured  in  Europe  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Cliristian  era,  when  whole 
nations  of  barbarians  invaded  and  overspread  the 
Roman  empire.  How  this  amalgamation  was 
accomplished  is  indeed  a  question  worthy  the  pen 
of  the  most  ablo  writer,  and  the  discussion  of 
which  would  probably  require  an  extent  of  detail 
tiiat  the  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit.  In 
tracing  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  modem 
Bystnn,  I  find  four  principal  periods,  of  which  I 
must,  successively,  take  a  short  survey;  1.  An- 
tiquity ;  2.  The  introduction  of  chanting  in  the 
Christian  churches;  3.  The  Ambroeian  and  Gre- 
gorian constitution ;  and  4.  The  invauou  of  the 
barbarians. 

1.  Of  Aiaiquity.  —  Although  there  remain  to  us 
many  works  on  the  music  of  the  ancients,  still ' 
the  obscurity  which  prevails  in  them,  their  con- 
tradictory spsertions,  and,  above  all,  tho  want  of 
modcla,  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  our 
having  any  very  distinct  and  decided  ideas  on  the 
subject.  According  to  Aristides  Quintilisnus, 
who  has  certainly  left  us  the  most  complete  treatise 
that  now  cxLsta  on  the  music  of  the  ancients,  some 
authors  of  hiu  time  defined  music  to  be  the  art  of 
singing,  and  all  that  relates  to  it ;  others,  tho  con- 
templative and  active  art  of  perfect  and  organic 
singing ;  others,  the  art  of  the  bmntifdl  in  sounds 
and  movements.  Aa  to  tluintiUanus  himself  he 
looks  upon  the  follo«-ing  expotution  of  music  as 
the  most  correct,  namely,  that  it  is  the  art  of  flw 
beautiful  in  bodies  and  morements,  (^fMOic  tw 
tlftnorto^  iv  ataeiaat  xat  itii-(0iaiv.^  ^nusisaTery 
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general  definition,  tho^h  little  so  in  comparison 
to  soma  antiion,  who  affirm  music  to  be  the  uoi- 
rersal  science.  Qwintilianus,  bowercr,  afterwards 
dengns  to  reduce  his  definition  of  music  to  the 
study  of  the  voice  and  accompanying  action.  To 
eive  a  further  idea  of  his  doctrine,  I  shaU  here 
demonstrate  some  of  the  ^ucipal  divisions  of  it, 
from  which  I  have  formed  the  following  tabl^ 
adding  a  few  observations  of  my  own. 

Tabu  of  thb  Principal  Dmsioxs  or  Mrsic^  ac- 
ooasnro  lo  Awbtiseb  Quhtiiliahus. 


CaDtom- 
pUllTt. 


Aiflldd. 


AcHn 


lAoUiTC.  j 


{OcncnL 


HnaMHle. 
Rhrttunle. 

.XMliE. 

CMdopoiB. 
{mtylnmopalB. 


'BomidA 
InMmki 

Kutnn. 

Timn. 
MuMlaiM. 


note  occupied  the  centre.  Every  note  was  rqoe- 
vented  by  a  particular  mark,  acoording  to  the 
modo  and  genus.  I  ahonld  here  obsorvo^  that 
each  gtmus  introduced  a  number  of  new  notes, 
which  notes  wore  represented  by  different  marfa, 
varj-ing  with  eacli  mode,  thus  forming  an  almost 
endless  vocabulary ;  and  as,  iu  the  formation  of 
these  marks  or  signs,  analogy  was  in  no  way 
attended  to,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more  con- 
fused, and  the  study  of  music  became,  of  course, 
extremely  difficult.  As  to  rhj-thm  and  mebe^  mu- 
sic was  entirely  subservient,  in  these  respects,  to 
poetry.  Musical  composition,  it  seems  nearly 
certain,  was,  at  the  time  we  are  spoaklng  of,  ex- 
cluaiv^y  confiued  to  vocal  pieces;  for  the  ancient 
authors  never  speak  of  omnpoidtion,  unless  in 
treatiiw  of  the  vacai  part  of  that  science ;  aud  it  is 
impoa^lb  to  discover  in  their  productions  one 
single  precept  relative  to  the  use  of  intervals  as 
harmonics,  nor  a  single  passage  clearly  proving 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  using  that  style  of 
composition.  AVe  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  ancients  yrvm  unacquainted  with  our  har- 
mony ;  whilst  another  decudve  argument^  iu  fiiTor 
of  this  statement,  is  derivable  from  our  pontive 
knowledgeof  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  mod- 
em harmonic  art.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  a  succeeding  part  of  this  article. 

2.  Fint  CeniurUi  of  the  Chrutian  Era,  —  Music, 
very  generally  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  waa 
equally  esteemed  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reigiu 
some  of  their  first  emperors ;  some  of  whom,  par- 
ticularly Caligula  and  Xero,  piqued  themselTCS 
upon  excelling  in  this  art,  aud  on  obtaining  the 
public  prizes  for  it.  "  "What  a  pity  to  kill  so  good 
a  musician  1 "  exclaimed  Kcro,  when  about  to 
stab  himself,  that  he  might  escape  the  ijniomin* 
ious  death  with  which  ne  was  menaooa.  It  is 
well  known  that  be  kept  five  thousand  musicians 
ot  his  on-u  expense.  ^Vfter  his  death  they  were 
all  expelled  the  city ;  aud  music,  which  under  his 
reign  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  encouragement, 
&om  that  moment  sensiUy  declined.  But  whst 
it  particularly  concerns  us  to  mark  is,  the  influ- 
ence that  music  received  iitom  its  adnUsdon  into 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  first  Christians, 
who  alone  have  transmitted  to  us  otf  the  ancient 
practical  miisic  with  which  we  arc  acquainted. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  their  assranblies, -every 
person  present  joined  iu  chanting  the  different 
parts  of  the  liturgy,  that  is  to  say,  the  hymns  and 
psalms,  &0.  This  chanting  must,  of  necessity, 
have  bceu  of  the  most  simple  and  easy  descrip- 
tion, being  sung  in  chorus,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, by  people  who,  generally  spcalung,  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  music,  and  who  professed  also^ 
in  every  thii^;,  to  observe  the  greatest  simpUdty. 
Another  cauM>  which,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
denaturalize  the  ancieut  mowc,  was  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  fimt  set,  in  Christian  churches,  to 
a  semi- barbarous  prMe,  or  to  still  more  barbarous 
poetry.  The  result  was,  that  the  rhythm  of  their 
mufuc  being  derived  solely  from  the  words,  it  re- 
tained but  a  slight  impression  of  any  sort  of 
measure,  and  was  generally  drawled  out  in  slow 
and  unequal  time,  to  a  language  without  harmony. 
XevcrthelesM,  even  in  this  state  of  degradation,  it 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  either  of  these  >HtiU  retained  some  constituent  rules,  and  a  certain 
notes  might  be  the  final  one  of  an  air,  which  variety  in  it^  changes  and  character,  which  ren- 
would  give  so  many  modes,  i.  e.,  koyo,  each  mode  dcrcd  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  othw  kinds 
being  superior  or  inferior,  according  as  the  air  I  of  performances. 

either  extended  oAovs  the  key  note,  or  as  the  key  I    3.  ;St.  AaOnat'a  and  St.  Grtgor^a  Artflitfiai 
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The  anther  divides  music  into  contemplative 
and  active.  The  former  lays  down  the  principles, 
and  seotches  the  causes ;  the  latter  applies  and 
employB  them.  In  the  for^^iug  table  wo  are 
alone  mterested  in  that  subdivision  of  contempla- 
tive music  which,  the  author  has  designated 
artificial;  this  treats  of  harmony,  of  rhytlim, 
and  of  metre,  to  which  subjects  he  devotes  the 
tot  book  of  his  treatise.  By  the  word  "  hxs- 
nony,"  in  the  meaning  of  which  all  modem 
aathtns  agree,  the  ancienta  understood  what  the 
]^ench  ^aH  intonation,  or  arrangement  of  the 
sounds  of  the  system.  Keeping  in  view  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  ancient  signification  of  the  word 
"  harmony,"  we  may  proceed  to  observo,  that 
Quintiliauus  understood  the  division  of  the  three 
genera  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  diatonic  genus,  the  chromatic,  and  the 
enharmonic.  The  diatonic  genus,  in  a  space  of 
two  OGtavee  and  a  half,  comprised  the  interval 
between  the  la,  below  our  bass  clof^  (example  1,) 
and  the  re  on  the  fifth  lino,  above  our  soprano 
clef,  (example  2,)  being  the  full  extent  of  a  man's 
Toice :  it  contidned  eighteen  sfadngs  or  notes, 
which  had  separate  names. 


(10 


(2.) 


The  following  example  shows  how  these  notes, 
beginning  at  the  second,  were  divided  into  tctra- 
chords,  that  is  to  say,  assemblages  of  four  notes 
succeeding  each  other  by  a  progression  of  one 
semitone  and  two  tones. 
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Eetktiaaticai  Chant.  —  Daring  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Chrijitian  church,  the  state  of  music 
is  iiot  known  with  precision.  The  principlon 
wore,  at  the  expiration  of  that  tune,  probably  still 
the  same  as  from  the  beginning,  at  least  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  treatino  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  it 
appcan  that  the  practice  of  eccIeuRstical  chanting 
was  then  foiling^  into  great  confusion,  which  in- 
duced St.  Ambrose,  who  was  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  37^,  to  undertake  to  give  a 
fixed  constitution  to  chiurch  music.  These  two 
holy  fethen*  were,  as  their  works  prove,  great 
amateurs  of  the  art ;  and  thrac  stiU  exist,  in  the 
Latin  church,  both  the  music  and  words  of  a 
piece  of  their  composition,  which  is  admired  even 
to  the  prcaout  time,  and  has  met  with  a  success 
equalling  that  of  the  chef-tfafucrn  of  more  mod- 
em masters  ;  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  canticle 
of  the  "  Tt  Deum,"  We  have  no  other  specimen 
of  St.  Ambrose's  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
chant ;  and,  indeed,  on  examining  the  chants  of 
the  Milanese  church,  we  find  no  obvious  difibr- 
ence  from  that  of  other  churches.  It  appearF, 
however,  that  St.  Ambrose  actually  left  some  de- 
gree of  musical  rhythm,  in  which,  however,  Pope 
tiregory,  who  flourished  two  hundred  years  alter, 
Ua  Burpassed  him.  (See  the  article  OaEGony  in 
this  Encyclopedia.)  '^Ve  need  not  rcpc>at  what 
ira  have  there  stated,  and  ahall  only  obsm-e,  that 
with  the  intention  of  simplifying  music,  St.  Greg- 
ory substituted  the  Itoman  letters  in  place  of  the 
more  complicated  Greek  uote^. '  By  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F,  G,  ho  designated  the  eevon  notes  of  the 
lower  octavo,  {octave  ffrave,)  which  begins  at  la; 
and  by  a.  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  those  of  the  higher  octave, 
(Foctan  mpArietir;)  and  by  the  samo  letters 
doubled,  the  third  octave.  lie  applied  himself 
likewise  to  the  completion  of  the  ritual,  which  he 
made  up  of  select  pieces,  chosen  from  the  best 
remains  of  antiquity.  As  the  result  of  these  vari- 
ous labors,  he  formed  the  system  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  or  Gregorian  Chant,  which  is 
used  to  this  day,  precisely  in  the  form  in  which 
it  was  then  established.  Not  satisfied  with  having 
formed  this  code  of  musical  doctrine,  ho  main- 
tained and  propagated  it  by  the  establishment  of 
a  school  lor  young  orphans,  who  were  brought 
up  as  singers  for  the  different  Christian  churches. 

4.  The  Incaiion  of  the  JJarbariaTw.  —  To  enable  us 
to  continue  the  hutory  of  music  with  some  regu- 
larity, it  in  rcquiaite  to  notice  those  nations  who 
will  soon  be  found  to  act  a  principal  part  in  the 
history.  Long  previous  to  the  period  of  which 
we  hare  been  speaking;,  that  is  to  nay,  in  the  time 
of  the  Itoman  republic,  and  during  the  whole 
duration  of  the  liomau  empire,  that  nation  was 
disturbed  by  the  irraptiona  of  awarms  of  barbari- 
ans. ^Vhiltft  the  government  contiuucd  wise  and 
vigorous,  these  attempts  were  easily  reiKjlled ;  but 
wlicn,  with  the  children  of  T'heodosius,  coward- 
ice and  imbccilitj^uountcd  the  thiouc,  the  bar- 
barians found  burfcw  obstacles  to  opirase  them, 
and,  inundating  whole  provinces  of  the  empire, 
non  reduced  them  to  submission.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  thd  fifth  ccntuiy,  the  Ooths  ravaged 
Italy;  liomc  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Alorlc, 
The  Vandals,  traversing  Gnul  and  Spam,  pene- 
trated into  AMca,  the  IIuus  into  Italy,  and  the 
Franks,  under  I'hamiuoiid,  made  themselves 
masters,  in  493,  of  the  northern  port  of  Gaul, 
which  entire  country  his  successors  soon  after- 
wards got  poBscmuou  of.   In  476,  Odoaccr,  King 


of  the  Herulcs,  overturned  the  western  empire, 
soon  after  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  killed 
in  KaveniUL)  by  order  of  Thcodoric,  who  founded, 
m  493,  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths  in  Italy.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that,  in  the  midst  of  such 
revolations,  the  arts  were  entirely  neglected, 
amongst  which  music  suffferod  greatly ;  so  that, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  whole  western  empire  was  become  barbarous, 
its  music  was  entirely  reduced  to  the  chants  of 
the  church  and  the  national  songs  of  these  barba' 
rians.  But  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Italy  culti- 
vated the  arts,  and  men  began  to  imitate  the 
enlightened  manners  of  the  pec^le  whom  they 
had  subdued.  From  that  time  the  Koman  school 
of  music  shone  Tvith  renewed  lustre ;  and  about 
the  same  time  wo  find  Clovis,  King  of  France, 
requesting  Theodortc  to  send  him  a  musician. 
Thcodoric,  wishing  to  please  the  king,  sent  him 
the  fdnger  Aicorddt^  -who  had  been  selected  as 
the  best  by  the  learned  BoCthius,  whom  Thcod- 
oric afterwards  caused  to  be  beheaded.  "  On  the 
arrival  of  this  musician  and  instrumental  per- 
former," observes  WilliBm  du  Pcyrat,  in  his  re- 
searches on  the  King  of  France's  chapel,  "  Clovis's 
priests  and  singers  formed  themselves  after  his 
style,  and  sang  with  greater  gentleness  and  swcet- 
jic^  ;  having,  abfo,  learned  to  perform  on  various 
uistruments,  this  great  monarch  used  them  ever 
after  at  divine  service ;  which  practice  was  con- 
tinued under  all  his  successors  to  the  end  of  that 
generation ;  thus,  it  appears,  music  was  much  in 
use  at  tho  courts  of  our  first  sovereigns."  Tho 
Koman  chant  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  monk  St.  Augustine,  (whom  St.  Gregory 
had  commisuonod  to  preach  the  Chiisttan  religion 
in  his  country,  about  tho  year  690,)  and  some 
few  years  later  was  propagated  in  Germany  by 
St.  Boniface  of  Mentz,  who  is  considered  as  tho 
apostle  of  that  country.  Amongst  so  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  the  national  taste  tended,  of  course, 
sooner  or  later,  to  corrupt  and  denaturalize  the 
primitive  purity  of  the  Soman  chant.  'With 
regard  to  France,  wo  have  a  positive  confirmation 
of  this  fact  by  an  ancient  anecdote,  inserted  in  tho 
annals  of  tho  Franks,  and  which  occurred  under 
the  reign  of  Chnrlcmngnc.  This  prince  being  at 
Eome  in  787,  to  celebrate  the  foatival  of  Eaater, 
a  quarrel  arose,  whilst  he  was  there,  between  the 
Roman  and  French  Binders;  the  latter  affirming 
their  nncing  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  former, 
who  in  tncir  turn  accused  the  French  of  having 
corrupted  tho  Gregorian  chant.  ITio  dispute  was 
corried  _beforo  the  emperor,  who  decided  it  by 
tho  following  question :  "  Declare  to  us,"  said 
that  prince  to  his  siugcrs,  "  which  is  most  pure, 
water  drawn  from  its  source,  or  that  which 
is  taken  from  a  distant  stream. "  "  Water  from 
the  source,"  replied  tho  smgcrs.  "Well,  then," 
said  the  emperor,  "  return  to  tho  original  source 
of  St.  Gregorj",  of  whom  you  have  evidently  cor- 
rupted the  chant."  'ITio  prince  then  requested 
i  tho  pojw  to  give  him  some  singers,  who  would 
correct  the  defects  of  the  Prench  singers.  The 
pope  immediately  deputed  two  very  learned  sing- 
ers, named  Theodore  and  Benoit,  to  undertake 
this  oSice,  and  gave  them  antiphonarics  noted  by 
St,  Grc;{ory  himself.  One  of  these  singers  the 
emperor  placed  at  Soissons,  and  the  other  at  Mctz, 
commanding  all  the  French  singers  to  correct 
their  booita  team  theirs,  and  to  loirn  singing  as 
well  as  instrumental  accompaniment  of  thorn. 
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Though  this  command  met  with  some  obstacles 
from  the  obstinacy  or  iuci^acit^  of  tho  Tarious 
Bingers,  yet  tho  Koraan  chant  which  Ohorlcmague 
thus  establbihed  in  Franco  coiitiimcd  generally 
in  nac  till  the  commcnccmcut  of  the  cightcoiitb 
century ;  about  which  time  tho  French  bLihops 
took  it  into  their  hoadis  to  reform  tho  liturgy,  and 
consequently  the  church  mubic.  Thin  attempt 
Buccecded,  though,  with  regard  to  chimtiiigi  its 
effectu  were  deplorable ;  for  being  now  left  almost 
ratlrely  to  tho  mauagemcut  of  i»i\orant  people, 
devoid  of  taste,  and  even,  at  times,  to  illiterate 
Bchoolmasters,  they  substituted  for  the  llomaa 
chant,  — which,  notwithstanding  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity, had  always  retained  some  sort  of  rhythm, 
—they  substituted,  I  repeat,  a  slovenly  and  insipid 
stylo  of  church  music,  which  indeed  had  little 
more  of  singing  than  the  name.  I  must  here 
avow  the  wi^  uiat  at  tho  next  reformation  of  the 
French  liturgy,  which  it  appears  is  to  take  place 
sooner  or  later,  tho  Roman  plain  chant  may  be 
substituted  for  these  miserable  compositions,  and 
reestablished  in  those  right;^  of  which  it  should 
never  have  been  deprived.  It  was  about  the 
same  period,  that  is  to  aay,  in  tho  reign  of  Pcplo, 
&thf3:  of  Charlemagne,  that  organs  wCro  first  in- 
troduced in  the  west.  In  757,  the  emperor  of  the 
east  (Constantino  Copronymus)  sent  one  to  that 
prince,  who  presented  it  to  the  church  of  St.  Cor- 
neiUe,  at  Compiegne.  They  soon  became  univer- 
sally  used  iu  the  churches  of  France,  Italy,  and 
England.  Tho  orgin  was  at  that  time  very  little 
tinderstood,  and  was  exclusivoly  confined  to  the 
performance  of  tho  reffal,  which  is  now  no  longer 
known;  though  its  uitroduction  is  not  tho  less 
remarkable,  from  the  infiuouce  which  this  instru- 
ment has  at  all  times  posecssod  over  the  progress 
of  tho  art,  as  we  shall  presently  perceive. 

Second  Eba.  Dmelopinent  of  th^  Modem  Syi- 
tem.  —  Wo  have  now  noticed  in  what  manner  the 
miliiiffe  of  the  musical  ideas  of  barbarous 
nations  with  tho  remains  of  Qrcciau  music  gave 
birth  to  tho  modem  syatom,  and  shall  uext 
proceed  to  obscoo  the  gradual  development  of 
this  system.  This  devdopmcnt  may  be  traced 
to  thjeo  prindpal  periods  :  first,  the  cteatioa  of 
the  gamut  or  scale,  and  of  modem  notation; 
secondly,  tho  invention  of  modem  rhythm  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  determining  of  tho  value  of  notes,  and 
of  the  rules  of  counterpoint.  To  these  same  peri- 
ods may  be  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of 
composition :  we  shall  thcrofoie  discuss  them 
umultaneously,  as  wo  originally  intended. 

Inveniion  of  tAe  Gamut  and  Or^in  of  Cmtnter- 
point.  The  invention  of  the  gamut  presupposes 
a  certain  degree  of  progress  in  tho  musical  sys- 
tem, in  tho  same  manner  that  tho  alphabet  conveys 
the  preliminary  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  lan- 
guage. I  make  this  remark  that  the  scale  of 
musio  may  not  be  confounded  with  tho  eyitem, 
which  might  otherwise  easily  bo  the  case.  It  was 
in  tho  commencement  of  the  eleventh  conturv, 
in  the  year  1022,  that  tho  musical  scale  first  took 
tho  form  which  it  unw  retains.  This  reformation 
was  chiefly  owing  to  Guido,  a  Benodictino  monk 
of  tho  monastery  of  Fomposa,  bom  about  890,  at 
ArezEO,  a  little  town  of  Tuscany;  lor  which 
reason  he  is  ccnmnonly  called  in  France  Guy 
d'Aresze,  but  elsewhere  he  is  known  as  Guide. 
Duly  to  appreciate  tho  talents  of  this  celebrated 
man,  wo  should  recall  to  mind  what  we  have 
abeody  said  in  regard  to  tho  tctrachords  of  tho 


and  ttiis  method  was  callcdttriK>n£nn^,  There 
were  likewise  many  other  methods ;  for  instance, 
holding  on  the  sound  of  the  organ  on  some  note 
below  the  chant,  or  singing  part,  or  playing  the 
air  a  fourth  below  or  a  fifth  above,  and  frequently 
both  together,  which  lost  wu  called  doub/^  or- 
ganisation. Soon  after,  tlus  method  was  adopted 
in  singing  without  tho  organ ;  and  from  thence 
tho  terms  descant,  meaning  double  chant,  triplet 
quadruple,  medim,  tnotett  guintet,  quartett9K-t  all  of 
which  preceded  the  term  anmtei-pouU,   An  uain^ 


Greeks,  and  the  reform  of  St.  Gregory ;  and  we 
should  know  that,  in  the  intervening  time  between 
tho  death  of  that  great  pontiff  and  the  period  (Hf 
which  wo  are  now  speaking,  man^  attempts  were 
mode  to  improve  musical  notation.  Indeed,  it 
may  casUy  be  conceived,  that  'letters  placed  on 
syllables,  to  indicate  sounds,  could  not  bo  quickly 
understood ;  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to 
seek  some  more  intelli^blc  method.  That  wKich 
mo:jt  naturally  occurred  was,  to  place  the  letters 
at  diffcrcitt  degrees  of  height  from  each  ottier, 
analogous  to  tho  elevation  or  dopresuon  of  the 
voice,  and  to  mark  these  degrees  in  a  more  accu- 
rate manner  by  mean?  of  parallel  lines.  This  was 
tho  method  employed  before  Guy,  and  he  only 
simplified  and  regulated  it.  Instead  of  repeating 
tho  letter,  Guy  merely  wrote  it  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  line,  and,  whenever  it  afterwards  oc- 
curred, simply  put  a  dot  in  its  place.  Shortly 
after,  he  rendered  this  still  plainer,  by  placing  - 
dots  in  the  intervals  of  tho  lines;  iising  these 
intervals  to  denote  degrees,  by  which  he  reduced 
the  di:itanccs  from  one  note  to  another,  and  made 
the  scale  much  easier  to  perform  at  sight.  Guy 
likewise  added  to  the  aucient  system  a  bass  note 
answering  to  aol,  on  the  first  line  of  tho  clef  Fa : 
he  defugnated  this  note  by  tho  gamma  of  the 
Greeks,  {r,)  and  itis  from  this  sign  that  the  eeiiea 
of  sounds  in  the  system  take  their  name  of  gamut. 
To  these  inventions  he  added  another  —  that  of 
counting  by  hcxachords  instead  of  tetrachords, 
and  of  designating  by  the  syllables  vt,  re,  mi,  fa, 
aot,  bt,  the  inq/ar  hexachord,  upon  whatevn  degree 
of  the  system  it  tvas  placed  :  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  method  of  solmization,  which,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  tedious  to  explain  here.  ITio 
invention  of  counterpoint  is  likew  ise  attributed 
to  him,  though  without  any  foundation.  It  is 
true  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  on  tho 
subject,  but  he  -n-aa  not  the  inventor ;  for  though 
this  art  had  made  little  progress,  still  it  was  | 
known  before  Guy's  ttmo,  uid  the  following  was 
its  real  origin ;  — 

We  just  now  observed  that  the  organ  was  intro- 
duced into  France  in  the  year  7S7,  and  soon  be- 
camo  universal  tn  the  churches  of  tho  west.  It 
was  directly  used  as  on  accompaniment  to  the 
voice.  This  accompaniment  was  at  first  entirely 
in  tmison ;  but  the  facility  with  which  sever^ 
sounds  could  be  distinguished  at  once,  occasioned 
the  remark,  that,  among  the  various  unions  of 
sounds,  many  were  agreeable  to  the  car.  The 
minor  third  was  one  of  the  first  remarked  fbr  its 
pleasing  harmony,  and  was  therefore  generally 
used,  though  only  at  the  close  of  an  air,  as  we 
shall  perceive  from  the  following  example :  — 
al        h    lu  fa 
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temiptod  nerics  of  authors  anterior  to  Guy,  m 
Notker,  Remi,  of  Auxerre,  Hucbald,  and  Odon  de 
Clunv,  testify  the  origin  and  progress  of  thia  art, 
and  hiatoricallT  demonstrate  its  being  a  modem 
invention,  totally  unknown  to  tho  ancients. 
Their  imtings,  as  well  as  those  of  Guy  and  of  J. 
Coton,  (hifl  commentator,)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
valuable  colloction  which  the  Prince  Abb6  Ger* 
bert  published  under  tho  tifle  of  "  Scriptorea  Ecde- 
tiastid  de  MxaieA  Saerd  potusimum,"  &c. 

2.  The  Invmtioa  of  Modern  Rhythm. — Asthoplain 
chant  consisted  of  notes  of  equal  value,  and  as, 
vp  to  the  period  of  which  wo  luive  been  speaking, 
it  was  the  only  murac  studied  by  the  learned, 
rhythm  was  never  mentioned,  for  being  ahnost 
entirely  null,  it  could  not  be  considered  an  object 
of  speculation.  From  that  time,  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  profane  music,  which  contained 
a  more  distinct  rhj'thm,  having  risen  to  a  greater 
Ao^ao  of  importance,  or  from  musicians  navii^ 
begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  stricter  time  when 
tiie  organ  and  voice  moved  together,  it  is  certain 
that  tUs  branch  of  tho  art  began  more  fiilly  to  be 
Gonsidered.  The  first  author  who  wrote  on  the 
suliject  was  Franco,  called  by  some  Franco  of  Co- 
Ic^e,  and  by  others  Franco  of  Faiis.  This 
author,  whose  birthplace,  it  appears,  was  uncer- 
tain, was  6Um>osed  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  the 
cathedral  of  liege  in  1066 :  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
year  in  which  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  con- 
quered England,  and  introduced  into  that  country, 
which  wofl  still  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  the  germ 
of  manners  and  civilization.  Before  Ynxico, 
many  attempts  at  the  improvement  of  this  part 
of  the  muBi<^  art  hod  been  made,  as  he  himself 
affirms ;  but  it  appears  he  was  decidedly  the  first 
who  reduced  into  a  system  the  rules  respecting 
rhythm,  which  had  Men  established  before  his 
time,  also  extending  and  correcting  them :  this 
entities  him,  at  least,  to  bo  considered  as  the  first 
classical  author  on  the  eul^ect,  if  not  the  inventor, 
and  as  the  source  from  whence^  for  some  time,  all 
subsequent  authors  resorted  for  information.  The 
whole  of  Face's  work,  entitled  '*  Franoonia  Mw 
Bica  et  Cantw  iteruvrabitii,"  is  inserted  in  the  col- 
lection of  M.  Qerbert.  It  contains  an  introduc- 
tion and  thirteen  chapters ;  the  ten  first,  with  the 
exception  of  the  second,  are  on  rhythm ;  the  sec- 
ond and  three  last  relate  to  descant.  Without 
entering  into  the  details  of  tho  work,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  an  adequate  conception  of  his 
doctrine.  Measured  music,  which  he  considers 
far  sup^ior  to  plain  music,  he  describes  as  a 
chant  measured  by  long  and  short  intervals  of 
time;  these  intervals  of  time  h&ng  Bxpressed 
either  by  tho  voice  ox  by  rests.  The  subsequent 
details  clearly  prove  that  the  organ  and  organi- 
zation were  the  origin  of  musical  rhj'thm.  Ho 
distinguishes  three  degrees  of  time — the  long,  the 
breve,  and  the  semibrove.  The  long  may  be 
divided  into  the  perfect,  imperfect,  or  double.  It 
ia  perfect  when  in  the  time  of  three,  or  triple ;  for, 
says  th?  pious  doctor,  three  is  the  most  perf^t 
number,  being  the  emblem  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  it  is  imperfect  when  in  the  time  of  two ;  the 
double  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain.  There  are 
also  two  kinds  of  breves,  which,  however,  he  does 
not  describe.  The  scmibre^'O  is  major  or  minor. 
The  forms  of  tho  notes  are  as  followB ;  tho  long  "J  . 
the  double  long,  ;  the  breve,  B ;  and  the 
■flmibrere,        Be^dea  l3mx  own  proper  value, 


they  have  many  accidental  proiiertiea,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  must  hero  remain  unnoticed. 
He  indicates,  aiso,  tho  mark  of  relative  rests  or 
pauses.  He  then  proceeds  to  distinguish  five 
modes,  or  elements  of  rhythm  :  the  first  mode 
contains  longs,  or  a  long  followed  by  a  brore ; 
the  second,  a  long  preceded  by  a  breve ;  the  third, 
a  long  and  two  brcvos ;  the  fourth,  two  breves  and 
a  long  ;  and,  finally,  the  fifth,  composed  of  two 
semibreves  and  two  breves.  These  are  the  ele- 
ments of  his  rhythmopceia.  With  regard  to 
descant,  he  defines  it  to  bo  the  union  of  several 
melodies,  concordant  with  each  other,  and  com- 
posed of  different  figures  :  he  distinguishes  four 
species  of  descant,  namdy,  simple,  nrolate,  (pro- 
/a/iM,^troncate,CfranaiAM,)  and  copulate.  1V>  these 
four  species  b^ong  consonances  and  dissonances. 
There  are  throe  kinds  of  consonances,  the  perfect, 
imperfect,  and  middling.  Tho  first  kind  consists 
of  those  of  which  the  sounds  can  hardly  be 
se|>anttely  distinguished,  as  in  the  octave  and 
unison ;  the  Booond,  where  tho  sounds  aro  per- 
fectly distinct,  as  in  tiio  major  and  minor  third ; 
the  middling  consonance  includes  the  fifth  and 
fourth.  Dissonances  are  of  two  kinds,  perfect 
and  imperfect :  tho  perfect  are  tho  semitone,  the 
tritone,  and  the  major  or  minor  third  with  the 
fifth ;  the  imperfbc{  are  the  major  and  minor  third. 
He  speaks  afterwards  of  the  use  of  consonances, 
and  points  out  somo  rules,  vrhit^  howevor,  are 
difficult  to  understand,  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  examples.  An  obvious  progress  is 
nevertheless  visible  in  these  examples,  in  which 
we  particularly  remark  the  use  of  the  major  or 
minor  sixth  between  two  octaves :  this  is  the  first 
example  of  tho  kind  to  bo  finind  in  the  recorda  of 
tho  art 


After  Franco,  music  remained  in  tho  same  state, 
particularly  with  regard  to  harmony,  for  more 
than  a  century ;  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
crusades  taking  place  about  that  time,  and  so 
completely  occupying  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
I  slmll  therefore  merely  mention,  in  a  cursory 
manner,  Walter  Odington,  a  Beno^tino  monk  of 
Eversham,  in  England,  who  flourished  in  12iO, 
and  whose  work,  "Do  Specuiatione  MuaUxe"  is 
onlj'  a  commentary  on  the  doctrine  of  Franco, 
enriched  with  a  few  developments  relative  to  time. 
As  much  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
another  English  author,  Bob«t  of  Handle,  enti- 
tled "Segidm  earn  maximia  Magistri  Franconis, 
eian  AddiHonibut  aUoram  ifuticorum,  eompilatce  per 
R.  de  !{.,"  dated  1326.  To  give,  however,  some 
idea  of  the  composition  of  that  time,  I  shall  hero 
cite  a  specimen  taken  from  a  mauuEcript  of  tho 
thirteenth  century. 


This  descant  was  composed  on  the  fbUowing 
rule :      Those  who  chant  should  remark  if  the 
ohant  aaceuds  or  dewenda.    If  it  asomda,  tiie 
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donblenoteiBBong;  if  it  descends,  the  fifth  note." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
find  another  commentator  on  Fnincot  fat  more 
intmesttng  than  the  before  mentioned,  and  who, 
in  some  respects,  may  be  styled  an  inventor. 
This  was  Marchetti,  of  Padua,  author  of  several 
works,  particularly  one  on  plidn  chant,  bearing 
date  Yenmo,  1274.  lie  must  have  written  this 
work  when  very  young,  for  wc  have  another  of 
his,  on  measured  music,  dedicated  to  Robert,  King 
of  Naples;  and  this  prince  reigned  from  1309  to 
1344.  Wo  find  by  these  writinss,  that,  at  this 
period,  they  had  aamitted  a  new  degree  of  subdi- 
vision of  time,  by  adding  a  fourth  to  the  three 
before-mentioned  times  or  values,  namely,  the 
minim.  Descant  had  also  advanced  a  little ;  and 
about  this  time,  chromatic  passages  were  firttt 
used.    The  fiiUowing  are  specimens :  — 


The  author  gives  tho  theory  of  them,  and  treats 
of  chromatic  and  eohannonic  genera  at  some 
length.  In  short,  it  is  evident  the  art  had  then 
sensibly  advoncod.  lliis  remark  is  confirmed  by 
tho  wiidngs  of  John  do  Mnris,  doctor  of  the  Soic~ 
bonne,  who.  some  say,  was  on  Ei^Iishmdui,  others, 
a  Parisian,  and  others,  again,  a  Norman  —  the 
latter  of  which  ia  most  probable.  He  was  long 
looked  upon  as  tho  author  of  all  the  inventions 
wc  have  been  mentioning,  particularly  of  rhythm 
and  the  form  of  notes,  and  would  most  prob- 
ably still  have  been  con^erod  aOf  if  the  roseoiches 
of  M.  Gerbcrt  and  Dr.  Barney  had  not  proved 
the  contrary.  It  even  appears  he  did  not  consid- 
erably aid  tho  advancement  of  musical  notation ; 
in  regard  to  harmony,  however,  we  are  much  in- 
debted to  him.  The  impropriety  of  making  two 
consecutive  perfect  consonances  b^  similar  move- 
ment was  first  suggested  in  his  wiitings ;  as  were 
many  other  prcc^ts  relating  to  the  succession  of 
intervals,  which  are  observed  to  this  day.  We 
also  find  in  his  works,  for  the  first  time,  tke  term 
tKmnttrpoint  used  instead  of  descant.  It  would 
appear  that,  about  this  time,  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  rules  of  coun- 
terpoint, for  the  doctor  coDiplfiins  of  the  continual 
changes  in  the  art  of  music ;  and  about  the  some 
period,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1322,  Pope  John 
XXn.  issued  a  bull  forbidding  the  use  of  the 
descant  in  churches,  it  having  degenerated  into 
abuses,  and  havuig  no  longer  auy  fixed  principles. 
It  is  believed  that  John  of  Muris  was  still  living 
in  the  year  1345.  He,  as  well  as  Franco,  had 
many  commentators ;  amongst  whom  were  Philip 
dc  Vltry,  of  whom  httle  more  is  known  than 
the  name,  and  Prodosciroo  de  Beldomando,  of 
Padua,  who  was  a  professor  of  mufiic  in  that  town 
in  the  year  1422,  but  whosewritings  arc  now  lost 
From  Uie  thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth,  there  is  a  complete  vacancy  in  the  his- 
tory of  connteipoint.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  vestige  now  remains  of  the  compositions 
of  that  period ;  but  Mr.  Feme,  of  Paris,  has  dis- 
covered, amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  royal 
Jibcary  of  Imce,  sonie  sufficienay  impratant 


materials  to  authorize  the  hope  that  this  interval 
may  yet  be  filled  up. 

3.  Fixatiaaoftha  Sgtitm  of  the  Yahieaef  Notett 
amdqf  tMe  Prineiplea  of  Cotmterpoint.  —  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fburteentii  century,  the  rhythmical 
feet,  as  detcnnined  by  Fmnco,  began  to  bo  aban- 
doned, and  as  many  sounds  were  introduced  into 
tho  measure  or  metre  as  the  subdiviaion  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  notes  at  that  time  would  penult. 
New  forms  or  figures  now  became  necessary  to 
represent  new  values  of  time ;  these  were  formed 
towards  the  close  of  the  fburteeuth  and  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Not  that  we  discover 
any  traces  of  thetr  origin  in  the  writings  of  that 
period ;  nor  does  Frodoscimo,  who  wrote  in  1412, 
mention  them ;  but  we  find  them  not  only  insti- 
tuted, but  fixed  and  regulated,  in  authors  of 
rather  a  Inter  ^te,  particularly  in  the  writings  o£ 
John  'Hnctor,  who  was  first  chapel-mast  or  to  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  Naples,  and  subsequratly  canon 
and  doctor  at  Nivelle,  in  Brabant ;  he  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lliis  author  left  many  musical 
works ;  amongst  which  is  his  dictionary  of  music, 
the  first  ever  finmed.  He  published  it  under  the 
Utle  "  D^taitortHM  terminorum  IftUHW,"  the  best 
posuble  title  for  a  dictionary ;  as  works  of  this 
sort  should  be  simply  collections  of  definitions, 
and  not  alphabetical  treatutcs.  llie  doctrine  we 
find  in  John  Tinctor  is  much  better  developed  in 
the  works  of  Franchino  Gafibrio.  This  wiitec 
forms,  in  troth,  a  memorable  epoch  ia  the  history 
of  music,  as  well  by  the  extent  as  the  stalnlity  of 
his  doctrine.  Ho  was  bom  at  Lodi  in  14S1,  and 
was  named,  in  1484,  chapel-mtister  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Milan,  and  professor  at  the  public  school 
of  music  founded  in  that  town  by  L.  Sforce.  Of 
the  works  he  left,  or  rather  with  which  wo  are 
now  acquainted,  the  most  valuaUe  is  Uiat  entitled 
"  PrtUiea  Mmiea,"  printed  at  Mikn  in  1496,  and 
one  of  the  first  mtisical  tzealiseB  ever  published 
by  means  of  the  press.  It  is  divided  into  four 
books.  The  first  treats  of  harmony,  that  is  to 
say,  intonation,  for  at  that  time  the  word  harmotu/ 
pOBseesed  the  same  significadou  as  with  the 
ancients;  the  second  treats  of  meenired  chant; 
the  third  of  counterpoint;  and  the  fourth,  of 
mtisical  proportions.  The  second  and  third  are 
the  only  books  intorasting  to  us,  the  first  con- 
taining nothing  new.  As  to  the  value  of  notes, 
Gafibrio  considers  five  as  essential,  which  are 
tiio  five  principal  notes  and  their  correspond- 
ing rCMts,  namely,  the  maxim,  (1;)  the  long,  (3;) 
the  breve,  (3;)  the  semibreve,  (4;)  and  the 
minim,  (fi.)  There  are  likewise  lesser  figures,  as 
the  semi-miniip,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  major  semi-minim,  (6,)  and  the  minor  semi- 
minim,  (7.)  Each  of  ^cse  have  also  a  corre- 
sponding rest ;  the  long  bos  two  rests,  one  denoliug 
perfection,  (o,)  the  other  imperfection,  (6.) 

(1)       (2)  (3)    (4)   (6)     (6)  (7) 

(-)  (t) 


The  relation  ^ese  notes  bear,  one  to  the  other, 
it  denoted  by  dlfoent  termB.  Tlie  ralation  of 
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the  maxim  with  ihe  lone  is  called  the  tmyor  mode  ; 
that  of  the  long  with  the  Drevc,  miiutr  mode ;  that  of 
the  breve  with  the  semibrevc  is  called  time ;  laatly, 
that  of  tht  semibrevc  with  the  minim,  prolafioti. 
At  ratho:  a  more  remote  period,  this  ptolatton  was 
styled  minor  prolation,  and  the  rehttion  of  the 
minim  to  the  semi-minim,  major  prolation.  Each 
of  these  relations  mny  be  perfect  or  imperfect, 
that  is  to  say,  triple  or  double;  and  that  quoties 
is  designated  "hj  different  signs-  Be^idca  this, 
these  rations  are  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  which  occaiiions  innumerable  combinations. 
The  most  gcnemlly  used,  as  we  find  from  Ulare- 
anus,  were,  lint,  those  in  which  all  the  relations 
are  double;  secondly,  that  in  which  all  arc 
doubled,  except  time :  these  correspond,  the  first 
to  our  common  time  of  two,  and  the  second  to 
our  measure  in  triple  time,  usijig  figurcfi  of  double 
value;  theromauider  are  iueludod  in  our  com- 

Stund  measures,  with  a  similar  modification, 
tte  then  the  system  of  valnca  is  fixed,  if  wa  ex- 
cept some  slight  modifications,  of  which  wo  shall 
premntly  have  to  speak.  The  third  book  of  Gaf- 
forio  is  divided  into  fifteen  chaptcra.  llie  first 
two  treating,  in  a  general  manner,  of  counter- 
point anditadifibrent  kinds;  the  third  containing 
eight  rules  on  the  sueoession  of  consonances, 
which  rules  are  much  the  same  as  those  iu  use  at 
the  present  day ;  the  fourth  chapter  is  on  disso- 
nsoces,  and  plainly  proves  that  they  employed 
those  intervals  in  the  time  of  the  vmter. 


u  u 

but  with  mnch  ciremoBpection,  not  longer  than 
for  the  value  of  a  mium,  in  passages  and  by 
syncope,  and  even  this  very  rarely.  Upon  this 
point  ho  cites  various  composers  who  made  use 
of  them  without  any  scruple,  as  Dunstable,  Bin- 
choifl,  Du&y,  Brasart,  &c. ;  and  concludes  by 
agreeii^  that  many  of  these  intervals  may  be 
•used  with  {ffopriety.  tha  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
ters are  on  fourths,  and  show  how  thoy  were  at 
that  time  used;  the  seventh  treats  of  sixths  and 
tiiirds ;  the  remaining  chapters  relate  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  difi^ent  parts.  The  last  but 
one  is  remarkable  for  a  singular  specimen  of  a 

K'ec^  entirely  composed  of  discords ;  it  used  to 
I  chanted*  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  de»  Moria,  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  and  was  called  "  LUa»i« 
MartMrum  Diteordantti"  The  following  ia  a  verse 
of  tt: 


Gaffiwio  remarks,  with  great  truth,  that  it  is 
totally  in  opposition  to  good  sense,  and  to  every 
description  of  good  taste.  Satisfied  with  laying 
down  general  precepts,  Gafibrio  avcnds  all  details 
with  regard  to  the  fiinm  of  musical  pieces,  or  to 
th«  composers  of  his  time.  We  find,  however, 
firom  J.  Tinctor,  that,  at  that  tim^  canpns  were 
used,  and  wore  termed  fugues;  even  enigmatical 
canons  were  known.  Wc  also  observe  the  dins- 
.ion  of  mono  into  spiritual  and  profiuw;  the 


former  called  motet,  the  latter  eatiiitena.  The  col- 
lections of  that  period,  and  others  of  rather  a 
later  date,  offer  a  choice  of  compositions,  and  dis- 
play the  talents  of  some  eomposcra  ntill  worthy  of 
our  investigation.  We  shall  non-,  therefore,  turn 
our  attention  to  this  point,  resuming  events  from 
an  earlier  |>eriod.  Wc  have  previously  seen,  that 
when  the  invasions  of  northern  nations  had  com- 
pleted Uie  final  destruetion  and  dismcmbprment 
of  the  western  empire,  mu.^io  was  reduced  to  the 
ecclctuastical  chant  and  the  national  songs  of  the 
barbarians ;  to  which  may  be  added  ttuMe  of  the 
nation  whom  they  had  conquered.  The  first 
distinction  bet^Ten  the  severe  and  ideal  style  ii 
here  easily  perceived.  A  collectiou  of  popu- 
lar songs  of  the  middle  ago,  mostly  compoiied  by 
the  troubadoUm,  successors  of  the  ancient  bardx,  or 
by  priests  and  musicians  of  the  same  period,  such 
as  Saoul  de  Coney,  Thibaut,  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  others,  will  give  a  correct  notion  of 
the  ideal  style ;  whilst  as  to  tho  severe  style,  it 
was  confined  to  plain  chant  and  the  counterpoints 
composed  on  it.  At  the  period,  however,  to 
which  we  now  allude,  counterpoint  rapidly  ad- 
vanced ;  the  invention  of  canons  Boon  leading  to 
that  of  fugues,  and  many  other  artificial  compo- 
sitions :  the  revolution  was  indeed  bo  atidden  and 
complete,  that  the  art  of  oompomtion  appeared 
entirely  new.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  the  composers  who  appear  to 
have  acted  the  principal  part  in  thi»  revolution 
were,  first,  J.  Dunstable,  an  Englishman,  who 
died  in  14S3  or  1458,  and  who,  bom  the  resem- 
blance of  the  name,  has  been  often  mistaken  for 
St.  Dnnstan,  who  flonrished  in  the  deventh  cen- 
tury; and  next,  his  contemporaries  in  France, 
Duiay  and  fiinchoig.  These  were  immediately 
succeeded  by  Ockcnheim,  Busnois,  Kegis,  and 
Caron.  This  is  Tinctor's  account,  who  also  wrong- 
ly attributes  the  invention  <i£  measured  chant  to 
/.  BuDstahle ;  in  which  mistake  he  has  been  fol- 
lowed Dy  Seb.  Ilcyden,  Who  wrote  in  1S37,  and 
subsequently  by  J.  Nucius,  who  joins  to  Ockon- 
heim,  Busnois,  &c.,  many  other  composers,  as  Jos- 

Suin  de  Fres,  H.  Isaac,  L.  Senfcl,  B.  Ducis,  &c. : 
lese  last,  however,  are  of  posterior  date.  It  is 
believed  that  the  compositions  of  Duby  and  Bus- 
nois are  now  extinct,  as  well  as  thoee  of  Kegis, 
Caron,  and  Biuchois,  who  fiourished  at  the  com- 
menccmcnt  and  middle  of  the  fifteenth  ccntui^. 
Of  that  period  we  have  but  one  canon,  in  slx 
parts,  which  is  rather  a  good  composition,  and  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Bumey's  "  History  of  Music," 
vol  iL  p.  405  ;  many  works,  however,  still  remain 
of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  Flemish  and  French 
schools,  who  flourished  about  1480,  and  subse- 
quently. These  two  schools  were  at  that  time 
highly  renowned.  According  to  Guichardin  and 
others,  the  Flemish  was  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two,  and  furnished  all  Europe  with  singers  and 
composers.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Flemish  masters  were  James  Obrecht,  or  Ho- 
brecht,  J.  Ockenheim,  and,  above  all,  Josquin  de 
Pres.  The  earliest  of  these  three  was  Obrecht, 
music-master  to  the  celebrated  Erasmus ;  he  was 
bom  in  1467,  and,  it  is  said,  had  such  facility 
in  composition,  that  in  one  night  ^e  composed  a 
beautihil  mass.  This  appears  an  unazing  effort 
of  genius,  when  we  reflect  on  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  his  compositions.  He  lived  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  John  Ocken- 
heim was  a  composer  of  xathor  latec  data  |  bt 
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composed  a  maas  for  nine  choirs  and  thirty-aix 
parts,  replete  with  artificial  paasagoB.  The  cele- 
brated Josquin  de  Fres  was  his  pupil,  -who  was 
uneniiaoufdy  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as 
the  best  compoacr  of  hie  time.  Of  this  celebrated 
man  vo  have  still  variouB  pieces  which  evince 
the  most  profound  knowledge  of  his  art.  He 
was  a  Binger  at  Kome,  and  subsequently  cbapcl- 
master  to  Louia  XII.  of  France;  he  died  about 
the  year  1520.  After  him,  we  may  place  Pierre 
dc  la  Rue,  B.  Ducia,  and  other  composen,  who, 
up  to  Orlando  de  LasHUii,  maintained  the  glory  of 
the  Flemish  school.  The  ancient  French  school 
was  likewise  verv  celebrated ;  its  principal  com- 
poser was  Ant.  ^romel,  a  pupil  of  Ot^eaheim 
and  contemporary  of  Josquin.  We  remark,  like- 
wise, Fevim,  of  Orleans ;  3.  Mouton,  ohapcl- 
master  to  FraociB  I. ;  Arcadcit,  Ycrdelot,  L'He- 
litier,  Ooudimel,  and  othftrs  that  I  cannot  here 
enumerate.  In  Germany,  about  the  same  period, 
wc  find  It.  Finck,  n.  Isaac,  L.  Scnfel,  and  others. 
The  coUectiooii  of  Pcutingei,  Bodcnschait,  and 
■eyeral  more,  make  known  the  names  and  works 
of  above  two  hundred  cctnpoaera  who  flourished 
between  the  years  14fi0  and  1580,  or  thereabouts, 
and  to  whom  fugues  and  the  most  difficult  compo- 
sitions were  mere  diversions,  which  they  wrote 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  correctness.  The  Do' 
decacAordon  "  of  Olareanus  contains  a  collection  of 
dwf-dasuvrtt  of  the  ablest  of  these  masters,  suf- 
ficient to  gratify  the  cnrioaty  of  any  reader.  I 
propose  m>'sclf  to  derate  one  of  the  perts  of  my 
collection  of  classical  muuc  to'  these  works,  thus 
rendering  due  homage  to  the  memory  of  these 
patriarchs  of  linrmony. 

Tnwu  Eka.  Perfe^ing  of  tho  Modem  Syaiem. — 
The  era  which  wc  have  now  attained  ia  certainly 
the  most  impiottant  of  all,  being  the  goal  an^ 
result  of  the  preceding.  It  appears  to  offer  to  our 
notice  the  permanency  of  various  parts  of  the  art, 
as  well  of  those  which  regard  the  foundation  of 
the  system  as  of  those  that  relate  to  the  different 
kmds  of  muucal  composition.  In  fact,  when  we 
see  doctrines,  eBti^lished  without  any  variation 
for  nearly  throe  centuries,  being  considtoed  as 
fundamental  principles,  —  when  wo  see  cAc/i- 
tfaucrea  admired  for  an  equal  leogth  of  time, 
and  regarded  as  impossible,  I  will  not  say  to  be 
ecUjised,  but  even  to  be  equalled,  — it  may  with 
reason  be  supposed,  that,  iu  many  i>oint8,  the  art 
has  attuned  the  utmost  limits  of  perfoctlon,  and 
that,  if  it  does  not  now  remain  stationary  at  the 
same  point.  It  can  only  recede,  unless,  indeed,  the 
whole  system  were  to  experience  a  complete 
revolution,  equal  to  that  which  has  alreadytaken 
place  with  the  mtisic  of  the  ancients.  To  proceed 
with  regularity,  I  must  divide  this  article  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  I  (thall  speak  of  the  art 
itsfdff  and  iti  progress,  without  any  express  allu- 
mon  to  the  individuals  or  nations  who  contributed 
to  its  advancement ;  in  the  second  part  I  shall 
consider  the  question  in  on  opposite  point  of 
view,  and  allude  at  some  length  to  the  achools 
and  individuate. 

FiBST  Pabt.  Of  Vtt  Art  iUAf  —What  we 
have  to  say  vrith  regard  to  the  art  itscU;  must  be 
discussed  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  the 
musical  system,  proiierty  so  called,  and  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  composiUon  :  this  will  be  the  sub- 
stance of  the  two  toUowing  Motions. 

FmsT  Section.  Of  the  iliuicai  SyaUm.-— 
Amragst  the  various  oombinatioiis  which  resulted 


£rom  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the  ancient 
modes,  themes,  and  prolationfl,  there  is  one  which, 
according  to  Ginrcanus  and  other  authors,  was  at 
all  times  tho  most  prcvnlent ;  I  mean  that  one  in 
which  all  tho  values  of  the  notes  were  imperfect, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  double  or  aub-doublc  ratio. 
After  a  time,  this  combination  became  so  (general, 
that  it  was  in  some  sort  exclusive,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  foundation  of  all  tho  musical  rela- 
tions. To  this  first  simplificntion  of  the  system 
of  values,  various  modifications  succeeded,  which 
were  brought  about  by  the  use  of  bara.  As  ior 
OS  I  can  discover,  bars  were  first  introduced  by 
composers  who  were  desirous  to  render  their  cal- 
culation of  corresponding  values  easier,  and  there- 
fore hit  on  the  idea  of  enclosine  within  the  same 
fixed  apace  as  many  notes  of  the  score  as  would 
agree  with  one  note  of  great  duration,  such  as  a 
maxim  or  a  long ;  thus,  in  the  origin  of  bar  writ- 
ing, they  only  drew  a  bar  at  every  eighth  or 
every  fourth  measure.  ITio  works  published  in 
1600  are  printed  in  this  manuOT,  and  are  the  first 
known  with  any  kind  of  bars,  which  were  not 
very  generally  adopted  till  about  one  hundred 
years  after.  The  distance  between  the  bars  was 
in  time  diminished,  till  they  enclosed  but  one 
measure,  as  iu  the  present  day ;  the  only  excep- 
tion now  being  the  d  capetta  time,  namely,  in  two 
Bcmibrevcs,  with  a  quick  movement,  when  the 
bars  are  still  marked  only  every  second  measure, 
to  avoid  their  too  firequent  repetition :  this  time 
is,  however,  rarely  used,  excq>t  in  Italy,  the 
French  and  German  composers  having  mostly 
submitted  this  measure  also  to  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom. The  introduction  of  bars,  with  their  grad- 
ual increase,  has  produced  the  natural  result  of 
bringing  into  disuse  notes  of  great  value,  and  at 
tho  present  period  the  note  of  highest  value 
is  the  semibreve,  if  wo  except  tho  breve  in  co- 
peUa  time.  As  for  the  round  and  the  maxim  they 
are  now  no  longer  known,  except  by  the  learned. 
But  in  lieu  of  tliesc  the  modems  have  wonder- 
fully multi|ilied  the  diminished  notes,  by  form- 
ing crotchets,  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c,  which 
are  now  very  conunon,  though  formerly  they 
wore  scarcely  known,  except  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  then  but  rarely.  The  form  of  these  UDtes 
has  likewise  subtoiiied  an  alteration,  though 
scarcely  worth  noticing.  Formerly,  the  bead  of 
the  note  was  square ;  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  were  formed  round,  or 
of  an  inclined  oval ;  and  in  the  course  of  one 
hundred  yean  the  round  became  universal,  and 
is  the  form  retained  up  to  the  present  time. 
Rhythm,  as  wc  have  previously  seen,  has  sus- 
tained but  slight  variation ;  but  tt  has  been  quiie 
the  revcrec  with  sounds,  and  consequently  with 
harmony  and  counterpoint.  Till  the  close  of 
the  fiftciBnth  century,  the  degenerated  tones  of 
the  Greeks,  as  pre.icrvod  in  tho  chant  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  nerved  not  only  as  a  foundation  to 
ecclesiastical  chanting,  aikd  to  the  works  of 
composers  who  endeavored  to  harmonize  (hose 
chants,  or  to  compose  according  to  that  sjrstem, 
but  various  pro&ne  songs  of  that  time,  which  we 
still  possess,  and  some  of  which  arc  to  this  day 
popular,  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  ecrleei- 
asticol  modes.  In  the  coume  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  a  movement  ap]:eared,  which 
led  the  art  to  that  state  of  perieclion  to  which  it 
has  now  attained.  To  dl'4]>el  whatovn  may  ap- 
pear vi^ue  or  obacure  in  tnis  remark,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  srhat  is  meant  in  I 
music  by  tone  or  mode,  and  subeequcittly  to  i 
demoniStrate  the  relations  subnisting  between  the  I 
modem  and  ecdeuastical  modes.  Xo  one  cn-  | 
dovcd  with  the  most  ordinary  musical  organiza- 
tion, or  capable  of  the  slightest  observation,  can 
fiul  to  have  remarked  the  tendency  that  every 
musical  piece  hoti  to  terminate  on  Bomo  particuli^ 
note  or  sound,  for  which,  if  another  were  sub- 
stituted, the  ail  would  be  rendered  incomplete. 
This  es^)eiiment  may  be  tried  on  the  moat  simple 
tanes  known.  You  say  of  a  pioce  of  mnuc,  it  ia 
in  the  fay  of  such  a  note*  when  it  ends  on  that 
note  or  sound,  and  which  note  ia  called  the  tonic 
or  principal;  now,  if  you  decompose  a  piece  of 
music  which  is  auppoHed  to  be,  throughout,  in 
the  sune  key,  you  will  find  it  ia  composed  of 
■  certain  number  of  different  keys,  cachrhavinfC  a 
direct  affinity  to  the  principal  key  iioto.  The 
entemble  or  system  of  these  atBiiities  constitutes 
the  mutical  mode;  and  i£,  from  the  tome  to  the 
octave,  you  place  all  the  intermediate  sounds  in 
regular  succcsgion,  you  will  form  the  scale  of 
your  mode.  It  ia  possible  to  imagine  a  great 
number  of  difEerent  modes,  from  which  may  be 
formed  a  variety  of  Bystems.  Each  of  those  sys- 
tems of  modes  will  conatttute  easentially  the  same 
number  of  idioms  or  musical  langnagcs,  which 
will  belong  to  various  races  of  men.  Thus  the 
Eastern  nations  appear  to  have  had  a  system  of 
modes  quite  different  from  ours,  and,  indeed,  we 
have  not  to  this  day  any  very  distinct  idea  of 
them.  We  have  already  explained  in  what  the 
tones  of  the  Greeks  consisted,  &om  which  were 
derived  the  ecclesiastical  tones.  At  the  present 
day  the  Europeans  have  hut  two  modes,  namely, 
the  major  mode,  the  scale  of  which  is  contained 
in  ttt,  re,  mi,  fa,  aoi,  la,  >i,  iit ;  and  the  minor  mode, 
in  which  the  ascending  scf^  ia  la,ai,  ut,  re,  mif 
faif,  aotif,  la,  and  in  descending,  la,  toi^,  /a^,  mi, 
re,  tit,  >/,  la :  this  is,  at  least,  accoidiiig  to  the  no- 
tions at  present  existing ;  though,  according  to  my 
idea,  there  is  still  much  want  of  precision  and 
accuracy  in  the  theory  of  this  subject.  However 
this  may  be,  these  modes  are  entirely  modem,  it 
being  hardly  more  than  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  mity  years  (I  cannot  precisely  state  the 
period)  since  they  have  become  prevalent,  indeed 
exclusively  ho,  and  to  the  extent  of  rendering  it  a 
doubtful  question,  whether  or  not  the  modem  na- 
tions of  Europe  can  ever  accustom  their  lecUngs 
to  any  other  system  of  tones,  oud  further  whether 
all  other  such  systems  are  not,  for  them,  rather 
systems  of  modulation,  that  U  to  say,  of  concate- 
nation of  modes,  than  a  ej/ttem  of  modes,  prop- 
erly so  called.  I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  this 
question,  but  merely  remark,  en  passant,  that  it 
was  in  the  sisteentJi  century  tlint  this  modern 
tonality  first  became  universally  known,  and 
b(^n  to  exercise  its  inAumce  in  compoution.  It 
was  in  the  school  of  Naples,  and  particiUarly  hi 
that  of  I>uraiite,  that  it  was  finally  established,  at 
Icaiit  so  fur  a.s  concerns  its  practice;  for,  with  re- 
gard to  itf  theory,  it  is  still  imperfect,  as  I  have 
already  jinticod.  Modern  toniUity  has  not  in- 
flucncc^  melody  alone,  but  likewise  harmony  and 
coiuiteipoiut.  If  the  syBUm  of  tones  had  ex- 
perienced no  variation,  the  science  would  huvo 
attained  its  utmost  limits  nearly  three  centuries 
past.  The  system  remaining  the  some,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  a^d  to  the  labors  of 
Ockenheim,  Josquin,  Bromel,  Laruc^  Uouton, 


Orlando,  and  other  learned  masters  of  the  ancient 
French  and  Flemish  schools ;  eud  this  we  find 
Zarlino,  Artusi,  and  all  didactic  authors  declar- 
ing, who  wrote  under  the  unprension  of  Uie  an- 
cient opinions  on  the  subject ;  but  the  oltorationB 
which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  tonal  sys- 
tem necessarily  led  to  changes  in  the  other 
branches  of  composition.  In  the  first  place,  har- 
mony experienced,  though  slowly,  a  complete 
revolution.  The  ancient  contrapuntists  had  an 
established  and  almost  mccloiuvo  rule,  to  add  the 
third  and  fifth  to  all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  bears  the  minor  fifth, 
to  which  they  put  the  sixth :  they  looked  upon 
all  harmony  as  allowable  which  was  exempt 
from  a  succession  of  fifths  and  octaves  ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  now  mode.)  soon  displayed  the 
errors  of  this  harmony,  which  formed  an  infinity 
of  bad  combinations,  such  as  &e  sixth  with  the 
third,  or  frequently  on  many  other  degrees  of  the 
scalo :  it  was  cn  the  above  principle  that  Paloa- 
trina  and  all  his  school  wrote.  But  the  most  im- 
portant point  had  yet  to  be  divulged.  A  school- 
master in  Lombardy,  (Charles  Mouteverde,)  who 
flouriiOied  about  1590,  invented  the  harmony  of 
the  dominant ;  he  was  also  tho  first  who  dared 
to  use  the  seventh  and  even  the  ninth  of  the 
dominant,  openly  and  without  preparation;  he 
likewise  employed  the  minor  fifth  as  a  consonance, 
wliich  had  always  before  been  used  as  a  disso- 
nance. Thus  the  tonal  harmony  became  known ; 
and  his  principle  being  once  adi^tted,  all  its  con- 
sequences were  naturally  deduced,  and  musicians 
arrived,  almost  insensibly,  at  the  conclusion,  that 
only  three  ctwcntial  harmonics  were  to  bo  ac- 
knowledged in  the  mode,  namely,  that  of  the 
tonic,  of  the  dominant,  and  of  tho  sub-dominant ; 
which  are  all  that  should  bo  placed,  either  direct 
or  inverted,  on  these  notes  and  on  those  com- 
prised in  their  harmony.  Charles  Montevode 
likewise  introduced  into  composition  double  dis- 
sonances, which  were  soon  succeeded  by  triple 
dissonanccit,  and  diminished  and  altered  chorals. 
It  must  naturally  be  supposed  that  counterpoint 
was  in  some  degree  affected  by  those  innovations ; 
it  now  became  ustuil  to  employ  intervals  in  mel- 
ody, which  had,  till  then,  been  totally  interdict- 
ed, and  tho  intervals  in  harmony  soon  succeeded 
each  other  in  a  way  till  then  uiikuown.  About 
this  time  L.  Viadona  do  Lodi  formed  the  idea  of 
giving  to  the  instrumental  boss  a  different  melody 
frxnn  that  of  the  -eocol,  to  which  it  hod  hitherto 
strictly  adhoed;  he  further  proposed  to  make 
this  new  bass  reign  throughout  the  piece,  to  con- 
sider it  as  tho  ba.*tis  of  the  whole  composition, 
and  to  represent  by  figures  the  chord  it  was  to 
carry.  In  these  points  alone  can  ho  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  fundamental  buss,  for  it  does 
not  appear  he  in  any  way  added  to  harmony.  All 
tliese  innovations  'exdted  tho  indignation  of  the 
masters  attached  to  tho  ancient  rules;  but  at 
length  sense  and  experience  overcame  their  vague 
and  abstract  reasonings.  At  first,  ludeed,  these 
now  methods  were  merely  applied>to  profane  and 
modern  music,  and  the  ecclesiastical  chunts  con- 
tinued to  be  formed  on  the  ancient  rules,  some- 
what mitigated,  however,  according  to  the  meth- 
od of  Paloitrina  and  the  Boman  school ;  but, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  began,  ia  practice,  to  consider  the  church 
tones  merely  as  a  form  to  encluun  or  keep  within 
bouuda  the  modem  tones,  and  accotdii^  to  thit 
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principle  thej  applied  tonal  harmony  to  their 
eccIeifiaHtical  compositions.  It  id  thu4  that  the 
school  of  Niq>les,  particularly  Durante,  considered 
the  snbject,  and  the  modem  tones  are  now  uni- 
■m«ally  acknowledged  in  church  music.  Prac- 
tice has  ever,  in  all  the  artn,  preceded  theory,  or 
rather  doctrine ;  and  indeed  it  should  alwnj'K  be 
thufi,  for  doctrine  should  merely  observe  the 
operations  of  genius  and  reduce  them  to  prin- 
ciples i  it  should  not  advance  too  quickly,  there- 
by expoidi^[  itself  to  be  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence. If  wo  examine  the  succcsuvc  doctrines  of 
the  period  we  have  been  surveying,  wo  shall  find 
an  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations. F.  Aaron,  L.  FogUani,  and  all  those 
who  wrote  during  tlie  first  two  generations  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  added  little  to  the  improve- 
mcnt8  of  the  AftfMHitb.  Zarlino,  who  publiiihcd 
in  1571  his  "Ilftrmonic  Institutions,"  collected 
and  developed  all  the  theories  and  prccojitti  es- 
tablished  up  to  his  time ;  end  hiu  work  was  then 
oonRidcred,  and  for  long  after,  as  the  most  emi- 
nently classical  ever  written  on  music.  Far, 
howcvCT,  was  he  from  preceding  in  knowledge 
the  composers  of  his  day,  tor  be  appears  not  to 
have  heard  of  Falostrina,  who  flourished  about 
15a2.  All  Zarlino's  doctrine  was  cstablifthed  on 
the  practice  of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  acliool, 
of  whom  he  himself  was  a  pupil.  In  this  he 
was  followeil  by  Artusi,  Zacconi,  and  others,  who 
wrote  ton-ards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
D.  P.  Ccroni,  who  published  at  XapUkt,  in  1613, 
his  "  Mflopeo  y  Matatro,"  narrowed  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  doctrines  of  music.  He  moditied  his 
instnictions  according  to  those  of  Palcstrina  and 
other  masters  of  the  Ho  man  school.  Galeazzo 
Sabbatini.  who,  in  1644,  gave  rules  for  thorough 
bass,  wrote  on  the  same  principles.  But  it  was 
not  until  we  pooscsHod  the  treatises  of  Berardi, 
Buononcini,  and  Uasparini,  towards  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  or  commencement  of  the  e^h- 
teenth  century*,  that  the  pnictlces  in  counterpoint, 
introduced  at  the  dose  of  the  sixtccuth  century, 
were  reduced  into  a  theoretical  system ;  from 
that  time  to  this,  thcAe  doctrines  have  remained 
nearly  the  same  an  they  wore  established  by  the 
loMt-named  anthprs.  Hitherto  I  have  cited 
neither  IVencb  nor  Gcnnan  authors;  for  this 
reason,  that  they  have  gcueraUy  been  behind- 
hand with  the  Italian  in  precept,  and  I  have 
merely  ^\-ii4hed  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art, 
and  not  the  hitttory  of  different  schools.  But 
towards  tho  conunenromcnt  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  I^cnch  writer  |iroduced  some  sensa- 
tion with  regard  to  doctniie ;  I  moan  Itameau, 
who  afhrmcd  that  all  rules,  up  to  his  time,  were 
merely  blind  traditions,  without  connection  or 
foundation,  and  proiwsod  reducing  them  to  a  few 

SrcccptH,  which  ho  pretended  to  deduce  from  the 
iws  of  physicfi.  Aa  the  opinions  of  this  ccle- 
bratctl  man  have  for  some  time  been  much  in 
vogue  in  Frnuco,  and  have  had  a  useful  influence 
on  certain  points  of  musical  doctrine,  I  cannot 
here  dL-ipensc  with  giving  some  idea  of  them. 
If  wo  examine  tho  various  chords;  UHod  in  ac- 
companiment, we  shall  jind  they  may  all  be 
traced  to  different  combinations  of  rertiuii  groups 
of  sounds.  For  example,  the  chords  ut,  mi,  sol ; 
mi,  sol,  ut;  sol,  ut,  mi,  are  evidently  but  three 
combinations  of  the  sounds  ut,  mi,  sol ;  the 
ehoids  sol,  si,  re,  fa ;  si,  re,  fa,  sol ;  re,  fa,  sol,  si ;  fa. 
Ml.  si,  rct  ore  fbor  wnnWiMtiona  of  iha  sounds 


sol,  si,  re,  fa ;  in  which  each  sound  becomes  sae- 
ceasively  the  boss,  the  arrangement  of  the  bigher 
sounds  being  perfectly  indifferent.  Now,  if  we 
considor  one  of  the  chords  which  ore  composed 
of  the  same  sounds  as  principal,  the  others  may 
be  viewed  merely  as  dependents.  With  this  idea 
the  ancients  were  perfectly  acquainted,  and  they 
considered  that  chord  as  principal  in  which  aU 
the  sounds  wore  placed  at  intervals  of  thirds, 
the  remaining  chords  (composed  of  the  same 
sounds)  bdng  inversionfl  of  the  first.  Some  ig- 
norant writers  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this 
idea  to  Rameau.  In  this  tbcy  are  mistaken,  and 
to  be  convinced  of  their  error,  they  have  only  to 
glsuce  at  the  writings  of  Zarlino,  Berardi,  and 
others,  when  they  will  find  that  the  above  idea, 
which  is  indeed  founded  in  truth,  had  long  been 
iamiliar  to  the  ancients.  What  may  with  truth, 
however,  be  attributed  to  Itameau  is  his  having 
endeavored  to  include  all  the  laws  of  hannony 
in  those  which  govern  the  principal  chords. 
To  this  end  he  names  these  chords  fuadanmUai 
chorda ;  the  note  which  acts  as  boss  be  calls  tbe 
fandatmtHtiU  note;  and  finally  be  terms  fundammt- 
at  bass  that  hypothetical  bass  which  ii  formed 
solely  by  the  fondamental  note.  This  bring  de- 
cided, he  next  proceeds  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
formation  of  this  bass,  or  rather  for  the  succes- 
sion of  fundamental  chords ;  and,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  harmony  will  be  regular  whenever 
the  chords  of  which  it  is  formed,  being  brought 
bock  to  their  fundamental  chords,  offer  sucees- 
fdons  in  the  boss  corrcspondmit  to  the  rules  which 
he  boa  established.  Unfortunately,  nothing  can 
he  more  on-oneous  than  this  doctrine :  experience 
and  a  survey  of  those  coites  in  which  this  method 
has  been  adopted,  prove,  first,  that  a  fundament- 
al succession  of  notes,  according  to  the  method 
of  Bamean,  may  have  very  bad  derived  sncoes- 
rions;  seeondly,  that  on  ttie  contrary,  from  ex- 
cellent and  generally  admitted  derived  succes- 
sions, frequently  arise  fundamental  succcsiuons, 
which  he  rejects  as  faulty.  We  should  add,  that 
Ilameau,  likewise,  tiikcs  no  notice  of  many  chords 
universally  practised  as  good,  nor  can  he  explain 
thdr  successions.  For  thoso  diffbrcnt  reasons, 
Itameau's  system  never  obtcuned  the  approbotkm 
of  any  clever  practitioner :  for  a  short  time  tt  met 
with  some  success  in  France,  but  now  it  is  wi- 
tiroly  laid  aside ;  indeed,  it  never  was  of  any 
other  use  than  to  attract  the  attention  of  didactic 
writers  to  tho  theory  of  invcisions,  and  to  pro- 
cure us  some  lists  of  cliords  more'  or  loss  com- 
plete, considered  under  this  point  of  ticw,  as,  for 
inRtan<*e,  they  have  been  by  Marpurg,  De  Knccht, 
I>e  Sabbatini,  &c.  The  habit  thus  acquired  in 
France  of  considering  harmony  in  a  systematic 
point  of  view,  at  length  produced  a  much  more 
imiMirtant  advantage.  When  tbe  Conservatory, 
established  at  Paris  towards  the  dose  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  determined,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pu}>ils,  to  invent  and  adopt  an  elementary 
work,  a  professor  of  that  establishment  (Catd) 
proposed  a  treatise  on  harmony,  which,  of  all 
thn^o  liitherto  published,  agrees  best  with  the 

Sractice  observed  for  nearly  two  centuries  jmst. 
[d  conrddcred  as  naiurai  chorda  all  such  as  are 
commonly  termed  consonances,  also  all  dissonant 
chords  used  vrithout  preparation ;  he  examines  in 
a  summary  manner  their  principal  successions, 
and  demonstrates  in  what  way,  by  means  of  the 
anticipations,  retardations,  and  alterations  ni 
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which  they  arc  suscnptible,  they  produce  all  arti- 
ficial  chords  or  dissoaanccn,  properly  8o  called, 
lliis  doctrine  had  been  preriou^y  taught  by  the 
'Mhool  of  Buranto,  u  we  find  from  the  small 
trefttiso  of  Fenaroli,  entitled  •<  Ba^oU  per  li  prin- 
cipiatUe,"  kc,  aiid  was  likcn'itfe  established  in 
Germany,  as  we  find  by  the  liistory  of  Forkd, 
(Introd.  art.  07:)  but  Catol  produced  it  in  a 
much  clearer  and  more  decided  form,  and  it  haa 
been  adopted  in  i^auce  by  all  able  mueictans ; 
indeed,  it  must  bo  oonaidered  a  moat  important 
step  in  the  doctrine  of  hannony.  I  imagine  it  Is 
possible  to  effect  still  jpeater  improveraonta  in 
this  point ;  but  to  do  thiSt  it  would  be  necessary 
to  dittsipate  some  errors  which  still  obsciire  the 
theory  of  tonality,  and  we  cannot  discuss  that 
point  here.  If  wo  now  take  a  general  aun'Cy  of 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  acnoncc,  we  shall 
clearly  perceive  how  our  system  has  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Greeks,  firom  which  it  differs  wholly 
with  regard  to  modes,  and  over  which  it  has  sus- 
tained considerable  improvement  with  regard  to 
rhythm ;  we  shall  observe  its  progressive  nse  and 
attainment  of  ita  present  state  of  perfection  ;  we 
BhaU  see  how  Hxe  theory  of  the  art,  originally  ea- 
tablislwd  on  the  ancient  system,  and  without  any 
legard,  at  least  but  little,  and  that  merely  from 
eondescension,  to  tho  developments  of  the  new 
system,  has  continued  in  some  degree  up  to  the 
present  day,  and  haa  diffused  a  universal  in&u- 
ence ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rencrality  of 
our  grammars  now  in  use  are  fouudUtd  on  those 
of  ancient  langut^ea,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference that  exists  in  their  genius  and  construc- 
tion. From  this  conviction,  acquired  by  analogy 
and  close  observation,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  tho  didactic  part  of  music  is  now  in  want  of 
a  master,  who,  with  cteamesB  and  decision,  shall 
be  able  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  different  systems 
and  difibrent  stylon,  and  to  determine  the  roqui- 
ritas  for  each.  What  wo  are  now  about  to  state 
concerning  the  various  styles  of  composition 
may  furnish  some  new  ideas  on  this  subject. 

Second  Section.  O/tha  Styles  of  Composition.  — 
If  we  have  so  long  dc'^rred  alluding  to  the 
difiisrent  styles  of  compontion,  it  ia  not  from 
an  idea  that  the  period  we  are  now  discussing  is 
tiie  fint  in  which  these  various  styles  could  bo 
distinguished.  For  ages  past  they  have  existed ; 
and  though,  in  their  developments,  they  have  ex- 
ercised a  reciprocal  inttuence,  yet  there  have  always 
existed  constitutive  and  characteristic  distinctions 
between  them ;  but  the  &ot  is,  it  would  have  been 
by  fax  too  arduous  a  task,  and  would  have  led  me 
into  long  details,  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress 
of  each  of  these  styles  separately ;  I  havo  there- 
fore reserved  till  now  the  little  I  intend  stating 
on  the  subject,  being  aware  that  I  shall  ffnd  it 
occasionally  requisite  to  retrace  events  some  way 
bock.  Foot  principal  styles  are  admitted  in 
music :  church  moeic,  chamber  music,  dramatic 
music,  and  instrumental  music :  these  will  bo 
the  subject  of  the  follou-ing  articlea. 

A&TicLB  First.  Church  Music. -~lt  is  well 
known  that  church  music  admits  of  four  distinct 
species :  the  style  d  eapeUa,  the  accompanied  atylc, 
the  ooncortsnte  style,  and  lastly,  the  oratorio. 

Of  these  kinds,  that  which  most  decidedly  be- 
longs to  the  church  is  the  style  d  capeUa.  This 
is  a  kind  of  composition  generally  written  on  the 
tones  of  the  plain  chant,  in  the  rime  of  two,  and 
fin  voices,  without  any  BCCMUpanimeut.  This  spe- 


cies is  subdivided  into  four  sorts :  the  plain  chant, 
tho  faux  bourdon,  the  counterpoint  on  the  plain 
chant,  and  the  ecclesiastical  fugued  counterpoint. 
One  of  these  sorts  (the  plain  chant)  we  have 
already  sufficiently  mentioned ;  indeed,  as  it  has 
unde^one  no  variation  since  tho  time  of  St> 
Gregory,  we  have  nothing  further  to  relate  con- 
ceming  it. 

With  regard  to  the  faur  boardon,  wo  have 
already  traced  its  origin ;  and  from  Uiis  stvle  is 
derived  composition  with  many  ports,  liils  is 
the  most  simple  style  of  all,  and  eonfusts  of  a 
counterpoint  of  note  against  note,  in  which  the 
bass  bears  only  perfect  chords ;  it  has  not  received 
any  alteration  since  the  period  when  the  rules  of 
simple  composition  were  unalterably  fixed,  which 
may  be  traced  to  a  more  remote  period  ^an  the 
Flenush  school.  This  st^le  exists  to  the  present 
day,  but  is  only  used  m  psahnody  and  a  few 
canticles. 

Counterpoint  on  the  plain  chant  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  and  confounded  with  the  faux 
botwdon ;  it  immediately  succeeded  the  former, 
and  we  should  certainly  undcrHtnwd  in  this  light 
the  &mous  bull  of  Fox>c  John  XXII.,  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  the  faitx  boitrdon,  an  tending  to 
produce  confusion  and  impiety  in  divine  service. 
Counterpoint  on  tho  plain  chant  consists  in  form- 
ing on  the  plain  chant,  which  is  preserved  unal- 
tered in  one  of  tho  parti,  various  other  parts,  and 
displaying  in  them  all  the  ingenuity  of  counter- 
point, as  imitations,  fugues,  canons,  &r.  Its 
history  is  blended  imperceptibly  with  that  ot 
composition  itself.  It  was  Iwought  to  great  l>er- 
fcction  by  tho  masters  of  tho  Flemish  school,  who 
have  left  many  fine  prodnctions  in  this  style ;  but 
they  have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Italian 
school,  which  possess  much  more  taste  and  ele> 
gance.  The  finest  specimens  of  this  stylo  were 
produced  in  the  sixtoenA  century.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  little  attended  to  in  France, 
and  instead  of  employing  tho  riches  they  pos- 
sessed, the  clergy  allowed  the  substitution  of  a 
sort  of  counterpoint,  alia  nvnte,  which  is  sung  at 
sight  in  chorus,  and  is  called  chant  from  the  book, 
[avr  le  iivre,')  Padre  Martini  says  he  heard  some 
excellent  music  in  this  stvle :  we  have  never  been 
so  fortunate,  as  all  wo  have  yet  known  in  this 
style  has  been  most  diaguating.  The  contrapun- 
tists of  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  did 
not  always  confine  themselves,  in  the  basis  of 
their  compositions,  to  the  chant  of  the  church 
books ;  they  frequently  employed  a  plain  chant* 
composed  at  the  moment  from  their  own  idea ; 
and  not  unfrcqucntly  introduced  vulgar  airs, 
sometimes  French  songs,  and  many  of  them  very 
popular  at  tho  time.  Among  these  we  may  par- 
ticidarly  notice  tho  famous  air  of  "L'Homma 
Armi,"  supposed  to  bo  the  ancient  song  of  Ro- 
land, upon  which  the  most  celebrated  composers 
of  those  tvm  centuries  made  a  point  of  composing 
difficult  and  scientific  mosses.  They  soon  after 
this  deviated  from  the  rule  of  confining  tlio  lead- 
ing chant  to  one  particular  part,  and  derived  their 
succe«aivo  subjects  from  the  principal  traits  in  the 
song  or  plaiu  chant,  introducing  in  the  parts  vari- 
ous kinds  of  imitations ;  this  was  the  origin  of 
the  fugue  style.  In  this  sort  of  composition  the 
sense  of  the  words  was  completely  overlooked, 
and  their  music  tended  solely  to  the  display  of 
the  talents  of  the  composer  or  powers  of  the  sing- 
ers ;  in  fiMt,  it  was  bo  much  abused,  that  the 
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Council  of  Trent  deliberated  on  tho  meana  of 
supprsasirg  music  in  churchoa,  and  the  decree 
would  eormnly  have  passed,  had  not  some  par- 
ticular and  local  conHidcrations  {irevonted  it.  In 
the  time  of  Pope  MarccUua  II.,  who  reigned  iu 
1552,  the  impiety  of  this  style  of  church  music 
had  reached  its  utmost  height,  and  be  bad  re< 
solved  to  reduce  it  to  the  simple  Gregorian  chant, 
vhen  ft  young  composer,  till  then  budly  known, 
named  Falcstrina,  presented  to  tho  pontiff  a  mass, 
in  a  style  entirely  new.  It  was  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  which  wo  havo  been 
Bpcakuig ;  but  instead  of  tumult  and  noise,  this 
composition  offered  a  religious  and  noble  style, 
pure  harmony,  and  sweet  and  majestic  expression. 
^  These  are  the  distinzuisbing  features  that  charac- 
'  terizo  tlie  style  of  Palcatrina,  and  by  which  he 
diflcrs  from  the  fugue  style  of  his  predecessors ; 
add  to  this  tliat  he  points  iu  a  more  distinct  man- 
ner to  the  principles  of  the  modem  tones,  without 
discarding  those  of  the  ancients.  This  author 
may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  the  inventor 
of  thflso  united  prtmerties,  though  in  &ct  he  only 
improved  them,  and  by  that  means  fixed  them, 
wMch,  in  reality,  is  a  much  greater  odvanta^ 
Palestrina  was  considered  by  his  succeitsors  as  a 
model  that  could  not  be  equalled ;  and  this  con- 
viction, joined  to  the  continual  changes  in  the 
fbundadou  of  the  system,  soon  induced  all  com- 
posers to  renounce  a  stylo  in  which  they  could 
acquire  but  little  glory  or  advanti^e.  Thus, 
although  it  is  much  admired,  this  style  ia  now  so 
little  in  U!ic,  that  it  would  be  diSiculti  perhaps, 
to  find  throughout  Europe  throe  composers  who 
would  agree  in  the  mauiier  of  usuig  it. 

Tho  decline  of  the  style  d  capelia,  all  the  va- 
rieties of  which,  in  the  course  of  tho  ^toenth 
century,  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  perfection  uuce 
unparalleled,  was  usciul  to  the  other  kinds  of 
ccclcidastical  muaic,  and  particularly  to  the  ac- 
companied and  concerted  styles.  I  mean  by 
accompanied  style,  that  in  which  the  voices  are 
accompanied  by  tho  organ  alone,  or,  at  most,  with 
some  other  low  instruments  to  sustain  the  baascR ; 
and  by  the  concerted  stj'le,  I  mean  that  in  which 
the  voices  are  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, as  well  those  of  a  high  as  of  a  low  pitch. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  origin  of 
these  styles,  nor  to  trace  their  progress,  there 
being  nothing  very  decided  with  regard  to  them. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  organ  or  other 
instruments,  or  both  together,  have  at  all  times 
been  employed  to  accompany  the  voice  in  church 
singing ;  but  this  has  varied  con.sIderably,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  or  place ;  neither  of  them  having 
had  any  peculiarity  of  progress  or  development. 
The  first  has  been  much  uifiuenced  by  the  pro- 
(*rcssof  the  madrigal  style,  and  tho  second  by 
that  of  the  theatre,  of  wliich  we  shall  presently 
apeak ;  simply  observuig  for  the  present,  that 
inasmuch  as  we  coiuidcr  the  first  of  those  styles, 
that  is  to  say,  the  one  accompanied  by  the  oi^an 
or  any  other  bass  instnunent,  to  bo  properly 
adapted  to  tho  church,  in  bo  much  do  we  consider 
the  second  style,  or  that  accompanied  with  vari- 
ous instruments,  as  misplaced  in  a  church,  and 
only  adapted  to  produce  confusion  and  impiety, 
as  well  iirom  its  connection  with  the  dramatic 
style  of  composition,  as  from  tho  circumstances 
necessarily  attendant  on  its  execution. 

The  preceding  xcUoctions  are  entirely  applica- 
bio  to  that  kind  of  oompoi^wu  styled  oratorio. 


This  is  a  sort  of  drama,  the  subject  of  which  is 
an  action  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  frequently 
a  pious  allegorical  piece,  meant  to  be  performed 
in  a  church  by  nngcrs  n^resenting  the  different 
persons  of  the  drama.  We  may  observe  from 
this  iu  what  respect  the  oratorio  differs  &om  the 
sacred  drama ;  the  subject  of  both  may  be  the 
same,  but  tho  sacred  drama  is  intended  for  the 
theatre.  Uio  oratorio  for  a  church.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  oratorm  ia  commonly  ascribed  to  St. 
Philip  of  Xeri,  bom  in  1515,  and  who  founded 
in  1510,  at  Komo,  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory. 
This  pious  ecclesiastic,  wishing  to  turn  towards 
religion  the  mania  which  the  inhabitants  of  Home 
displayed  for  the  theatre,  (a  mania  that  frequently 
caused  them  to  absent  Uiemselves  from  church, 
particularly  iu  tho  time  of  tho  carnival,)  formed 
the  idea  of  having  these  sacred  interludes  written 
by  good  poets,  set  to  music  by  the  first  composers, 
and  performed  by  tho  most  celebrated  ungers. 
The  experiment  Ruccoeded  to  tho  utmost  extent 
of  his  wishes.  Crowds  were  attracted  to  those 
concerts,  which  took  the  name  of  oratorioa,  from 
the  Church  of  tho  Oratory,  where  thoy  were  per- 
formed. 

The  first  oratorios  were  very  simple  and  short 
^oems;  after  a  time  the  words  acquired  more 
importance,  and  finally  thoy  have  become  genu- 
ine dramas,  the  pomp  of  scenic  effect  being  alone 
wonUng,  from,  its  being  innppUcable  to  the  place 
in  which  thoy  are  meant  to  be  performed,  at  least 
in  Catholic  countries.  The  most  celebrated  poets 
and  composers  have  exorcised  their  talcuta  on 
the  oratorio,  Giov.  Animuccia,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  was  the  first  com- 
poser of  them.  The  style  of  the  oratorio  was  at 
first  a  nt^tmgo  of  the  madrigal  style,  and  of  the 
cantata;  but  since  the  modem  dxomatic  style 
bes  usurped  tho  place  of  all  others,  the  oratorio 
music  differs  little,  or  not  at  all,  from  that  of  the 
theatre ;  and  this  ought  not  to  surprise,  when  we 
conidder  that  tho  modem  masses  and  other  regu- 
lar muuc  for  tiio  Catholic  church  vary  only  firom 
dnuiatio  oompositions,  by  bong,  i£  posnUe,  «tiU 
more  affected  and  maniiri. 

Chamber  Music.  —  Didactic  authors,  such  ai 
Berardi  and  Padre  Martini,  commonly  distinguish 
three  styles  of  chamber  music,  namely,  simple 
madrigals,  accompanied  madri^ls,  and  cantatas. 
To  tlicso  three  I  have  voiitured  to  add  a  fourth, 
which,  under  the  title  of  fiigltiTe  pieces,  contains 
an  immenso  number  of  diffccent  sorts  and  varieties 

The  madrigal  is  a  species  of  composition  much 
resembling  the  fugue,  but  the  style  of  which,  be- 
ing less  dry  than  that  of  the  latter,  is  suaceptlble 
of  every  kind  cf  exprosiiion.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  was  usuidly  set  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
little  poem,  known  also  by  that  name.  Two 
kinds  of  madrigals  may  be  distinguuhed :  simple 
madrigals,  L  c.,  those  executed  by  voices  alone, 
without  tho  assistance  of  any  instruments  \  and 
accompanied  madrigals,  i.  e.,  those  in  which  the 
voices  are  supported  by  the  organ  or  piano-forte ; 
for  in  this  kmd  of  composition  no  other  iuatru- 
mcnte  are  used  with  the  voices. 

Simple  madrigals  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
invented,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  .by  whom. 
Many  authors  have  considered  James  Arcadelt, 
chapel-master  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who 
fiourishod  towards  tho  close  of  the  sixtoenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  first  who  composed  this  species  of 
music ;  but  on  reading  V,  Aaron,  and  oihier  didoe- 
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tic  aathon  of  that  time,  and  aubscquent  to  it,  it 
will  be  Been  tliat  thu  assertion  is  evidently  erro- 
neoofi,  other  madrigals  of  more  ancient  mastcva 
bring  there  elted,  md  even  some  by  the  compo- 
sers of  the  ancient  Flemish  schooL  We  may 
thence  conclude  that  simple  madrigals  arc  an  in- 
vention of  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  style  was  Bin<;ularly  coltivated 
during  the  w^holc  of  that  and  the  foUowing  ccn- 
toryi  but  it  has  been  completely  abandoned  since 
the  eariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  much 
on  account  of  the  recognized  impossibility  of 
equalling  the  early  composers  in  this  kind  of  mu- 
sic, aa  on  account  of  the  attention  given  exclu- 
aively  to  dramatic  and  instrumental  music,  which 
are  in  some  respects  completely  the  antipodes  to 
this  BTBtem.  This  style  has  likewise  been  greatly 
varied.  If,  as  B^ardi  says,  wo  examine  the  mad- 
rigals of  the  earliest  composers  of  them,  the  style 
will  be  found  to  differ  Uttlo  from  that  of  their 
sacred  works ;  but,  as  we  advance,  we  see  this 
kind  of  composition  aasume  a  stylo  and  construc- 
tion peculiar  to  itself:  this  improvement  may  be 
remarked  more  particularly  in  tlie  madrigals  of 
L.  Maxenxio,  a  composer  a'little  posterior  to  F^- 
estrina,  and  who  acquired  great  oeletnity  in  this 
kind  of  music ;  the  same  advancement  may  also 
be  traced  successiTely  in  the  works  of  O.  Oesu- 
aldo.  Prince  of  Vemosa,  in  Montevcrdo,  in  Maz- 
zochi ;  and  lastly,  it  seems  to  have  attained  its 
ntmoflt  limit  in  the  celebrated  Alcssandro  Scar- 
kttii  the  last  great  composer  cited  fijr  hia  compo- 
sitions in  the  madr^^al  style. 

Accompanied  madrigals  are,  necessarily,  a  more 
modem  invention;  they  can  only  have  existed 
nnce  the  time  when  the  custom  was  introduced 
of  putting  an  instrumental  bam,  differing  from 
the  vocal  one,  below  the  voices.  This  plan,  as 
m  have  seen,  may  be  dated  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  great  num- 
ber of  composers  of  this  species  of  madrigal  are 
known,  but  the  most  celebrated  flourished  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  These  are  PrescobaltU, 
Cariseimi,  Lotti,  Scarlatti,  Clari,  Maroello,  and 
Ihuante ;  the  three  last  of  whom,  in  paxticiilar, 
have  left  some  <^/i-eFaum»  in  this  stylo  of  com- 
position, which  are  known  to  most  musicians. 
Since  these  great  madrigalista,  no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  excel  in  this  kind  of  music,  not  only 
because  the  taste  and  direction  of  miisical  ideas 
have  changed,  but,  we  must  not  fear  to  add, 
because  the  studies  in  conraomtion  are,  at  the 
present  period,  generally  defective  or  altogether 
bad ;  in  fact,  no  sooner  has  a  pupil  learned  to  put 
harmony  to  a  bass,  often  systematic  and  incorrect, 
and  to  place  a  badly-contrived  bass  under  a  tu]> 
gar,  commonplace  air,  than  he  considers  himnclf 
a  composer,  and  hastens  to  push  himself  forward, 
mwcially  in  tho  theatrical  line  of  composition, 
iiulowing  the  footsteps  of  his  master,  who  per- 
haps knew  no  more  about  the  matter  than  Mm- 
selL  The  ancients  were  persuaded  that  to  form 
a  compoKer,  and  to  merit  the  title  of  master,  it 
was  absolutely  requisite  that  a  pupil  should  de- 
vote many  years  to  the  studv  of  the  science,  and 
•xercifle  himself  laboriouaiy  on  each  s^arate 
role,  meditating  attentively  on  the  character  of 
different  models,  and  thus  gradually  capacitating 
himself  to  treat  wttii  equal  &ctlity  all  kinds  of 
music.  The  musician  of  tho  presoit  time  limits 
all  hii  glwy  to  the  etsnpOBition  of  an  air  or  a 


son^,  and  even  does  not  blush  to  place  at  the 
head  of  such  trifles  the  pompous  titles  of  pupil, 
and  even  professor,  of  some  school  in  reputation, 

A  cantata  is  a  little  poem,  whioh,  conmderod  in 
a  Uterory  sense,  has  no  very  doterminate  charao- 
ter,  though  it  is  usually  the  recital  of  a  simple 
and  interesting  &ct,  interspersed  with  reflections, 
or  the  expression  of  some  particular  sentiment. 
It  may  be  in  all  styles  and  all  characters,  sacred, 
pro&no,  heroic,  comic,  and  even  ludicrous,  rep- 
resenting tho  action  or  feeling  of  dtbet  a  sio^ 
or  several  persons ;  it  oven  sometimes  assomea 
the  character  of  the  oratorio,  as,  for  instance^  in 
"The  Passion"  of  Bamler,  •*  The  Creation  "  of 
Haydn,  and  others. 

The  cantata  takes  its  origin  from  tho  lyric  dra- 
ma. The  time  of  its  inveution  is  considered  to 
be  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, (about  1620.)  Poliaschi,  of  Itome,  Loteri 
Vittorii,  of  Spoleto,  and  B.  Ferrari,  of  Beggio, 
(called  Forrari  of  the  Theorbo.)  are  the  flrst  com- 
posers cited  as  having  acquired  any  degree  of 
celebrity  in  this  style.  After  them  are  mentioned 
T.  Merula,  Graziani,  Bassani,  and  especially  Ca- 
risnmi ;  about  the  middle  of  tho  same  century, 
M.  A.  Cesti,  a  pupil  of  Carissimi,  who  perfected 
redtative ;  L.  Rossi ;  Legrenzi ;  and  It^y,  the 
celebrated  A.  Scarlatti,  who  surpassed  all  his  pred- 
ecessors as  well  by  the  fecundity  as  the  brilliancy 
of  his  talent.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  may  mention  Fr.  Gaapa- 
rini ;  Oiov.  and  Arit.  Buononcini ;  the  celebrated 
B.  Marcello,  who  composed  many  much  admired 
cantatas ;  Pergolese,  whose  "  Orphev*  "  is  cited  as 
a  chef-ifauBre ;  Vivaldi,  known  by  his  works  for 
tho  violin ;  and  lastly,  the  Baron  d'Asto^a,  and 
the  celebrated  N.  Forpora,  both  of  whom  have 
left  collections  conndered  pwfectly  classical  in 
this  sbrle.  Unhappily  we  are  under  the  noccsaity 
of  nuwing  ^e  some  remark  with  rcpird  to  the 
cantata  as  we  made  respecting  madrigals :  it  is  a 
style  of  composition  which  has  hoen  generally 
abandoned  and  neglected  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions ;  so  much  so,  that  learned  amateurs  alone 
now  deign  to  study  the  maRterfaeces  in  this  style 
left  uB  by  preceding  generations. 

Fugitive  pieces  consist,  as  wo  have  before  said, 
of  an  immense  number  of  styles,  and  an  amazing 
variety  of  subjects.  Every  nation  has  its  own 
peculiar  style  of  music.  Italy  has  the  catKonette, 
tho  villanelh,  the  jlotofe,  the  ettrambotU,  &c. ;  Spain, 
the  bolero,  &c. ;  France,  the  romance,  the  vautU' 
viUe,  The  history  of  this  branch,  though 
apparently  of  slight  importance,  is,  however,  aa 
respects  the  art  in  gcn<ffa],  of  much  greater  Inter- 
est than  would  be  at  flnt  imagined ;  first, 
because  the  musical  character  of  every  nation  ie 
expressed  in  its  songs ;  and  secondly,  because  it 
is  in  this  kind  of  music  that  is  to  be  found,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  foundation  of  tho  ideal 
stylo,  and  the  elements  of  the  modem  system. 
This  makes  us  regret  that  our  limits  in  this  essay 
will  not  pmnit  us  to  enter  into  any  details  on 
national  music.  Laborde,  in  his  voluminous 
ce.'my,  has  made  a  collection  of  the  vocal  music  of 
different  nations  and  ^os ;  but  it  is  very  incor- 
rect ;  flrst,  because  many  of  the  airs  are  altered, 
often,  even,  replaced  by  modon  ones ;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  they  are  overchai^^  with  a  har- 
mony both  ill  im^^ed  and  incoircct.  In  short, 
that  collection  merits  no  consideration  whatever. 

Dramatic  MwMic — The  inveution  of  the  lyziD 
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drama  of  the  modems  a  considered  by  many  per- 
sons to  be  of  very  dwtant  date ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
by  the  lyric  drama  wo  arc  to  undnstand  eVery 
repreeentation  accompanied  by  mtudc.  And,  in 
fact,  although  these  older  reprcbcntationB  dif- 
fer widely  Irom  the  lyric  drama  of  our  time, 
(an  much  by  reason  of  the  changes  that  have 
takeu  place  in  music  in  general,  as  on  account  of 
the  Tariatioiu  that  have  been  sustained  in  the 
particular  kind  of  music  which  wo  are  now 
treating,)  still  we  cannot  fiul  to  remark  in  the 
former  the  foundation  and  principle  of  the  latter. 

Ancient  iirritcrs  speak  of  representations,  both 
sacred  and  proiano,  as  having  been  performed 
unce  the  thirteenth  century.  An  "Or^ea"  of  Ango- 
lus  PoUtianus  is  crited,  which  was  composed  about 
the  year  147o.  A  musical  tragedy  in  apokcn  of 
as  having  been  p^formed  at  Itometn  1480-  Itis 
said  that  in  \555,  Alphonso  della  Viola  set  to  mu- 
sic, for  the  court  of  France,  **  //  Sagrijisf,"  a  pas- 
toral drama  by  Agostino  lieccan ;  and  that,  in 
167'!,  an  opera  was  performed  at  Venice  for  the 
reception  of  Uonry  IIL,  when,  on  his  return  from 
Poland,  he  passed  through  that  town,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  crown  of  France,  to  which 
be  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles 
IX.  But  all  these  facts  are  too  remote,  and  so 
very  few  vestiges  of  them  remain,  that  it  is  impos- 
siMe  to  deduce  any  thing  positive  as  to  the  state 
of  this  branch  of  the  musical  art  at  that  period, 
which,  however,  is  not  so  very  distant,  being 
scarcely  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
We  may,  however,  venture  to  remark,  that,  up  to 
that  time,  the  lyric  drama  had  no  style  of  music 
pocidiar  to  itflclf,  but  borrowed  Irom  the  style 
th<»i  in  use  in  the  church,  also  from  the  madri^ils 
and  popular  songs. 

The  real  epoch  to  which  the  birth  of  dramatic 
music,  properly  so  colled,  may  be  fixed,  is  that 
of  the  invention  of  the  recitative  or  redted  mu- 
sic, which  gave  to  the  lyric  drama  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage and  constrootion.  The  following,  it  is  said, 
was  its  origin. 

Three  Florentino  gentlemen,  J.  Bardi,  P.  Stroz- 
zi,  and  S.  Corsi,  amateurs  of  the  art,  being  little 
satisfied  with  the  attempts  made,  up  to  their  time, 
to  bring  dramatic  poetry  to  perfection,  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a  lyric  drama  written  by  their 
best  lyric  poet,  and  composed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  musicians.  'Xliey  consequently  se- 
lected Ott.  Knuccini  and  Jacq.  Pen,  both  of 
them  Florentines :  tho  fbrmer  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titled "  Daphne,"  to  which  the  latter  applied  a 
sort  of  recitation,  in  notes,  having  all  the  sounds 
of  music,  without  its  regular  support  and  marked 
time,  lilts  work,  thus  disposed,  was  pcrlbrmcd 
in  lo97>  at  the  house  of  Corsi,  and  obtained  the 
utmost  success ;  so  much  so  as  to  determine  Kt- 
nuccini  to  write  two  oUier  works  of  the  same 
kind,  namely,  "  Euridiee"  and  **  Ariana."  In 
tho  same  year  in  which  "  Ariana"  was  performed 
at  Florence,  an  oratorio,  with  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  recitative,  composed  by  Emilio  del  Cava- 
liue,  and  entitled  "  Di  Anima  «  di  Corpo,"  was 
performed  at  Home.  Uis  yroA,  tt^tiiar  with 
that  of  Peri,  was  published  in  1808 ;  and  in  their 
pre&ces  the  two  authors  claim  the  honor  of  the 
invention  of  recitative,  which  they  both  main- 
tain to  be  the  revival  of  the  chanting  declama- 
tion of  tho  Oreeks.  Each  of  them,  in  support  of 
his  claim,  cites  difierent  works  written  previously 
to  the  time  of  which  we  have  juat  been  speak- 


ing ;  and  Emilio,  especially,  mentions  a  drama  ot 
his  own,  *•  Im  Diaparaiione  del  Satin,"  composed 
and  performed  in  private  since  the  year  1590,  and 
"  li  Gioco  delia  Cieea,"  rcpreaented  in  I59fi.  If 
we  may  credit  J.  h.  Doni,  the  invention  or  re- 
vival of  recitative  belonged  neither  to  one  nor 
the  other,  but  to  Vincent  Galileo,  &ther  of  the 
celebrated  Galileo,  the  astronomer,  who,  feeling, 
as  well  OB  Baidi  and  the  othec  amateurs  of  Flor- 
ence, the  defects  in  the  music  of  that  age,  and 
filled  with  the  ardor  of  research,  occupied  liim- 
self  in  recovering  the  musical  declamation  of  the 
Greeks,  anil  ha't'ing  imagined  the  recitative,  ap- 
plied it  to  tho  episode  of  the  Count  Ugolino,  of 
Dante.  Ho  c<mipoKed  also,  in  the  same  style^ 
"  Tho  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  and  sang  them 
himself^  with  a  viol  accompaniment,  before  a  nu- 
merous assembly.  J  -lius  Caccini,  of  Eome,  a 
young  singer,  who  frequented,  with  many  other 
musicians,  tho  house  of  Bardi,  was  enthusiastic 
in  his  admiration  of  this  new  style,  and  himstdf 
composed  sovoml  pieces,  with  recitative  of  a  very 
improved  description.  J.  Pni  soon  became  his 
rival  in  improvements,  and  both,  according  to 
Doni,  cooperated  in  setting  to  munic  the  Dapk- 
ns "  of  lUnur^iiu.  I'eri  afterwards  composed 
"  EurUUce,"  and  Caccini  "  Cepkaltu,"  These  pieces 
were  followed  by  "  Ariana,"  which  was  put  into 
recitative  by  CL  Montevcrdo,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken. 

However  the  abofve  inquiry  may  be  decided,  it 
is  certain  tbit,  of  all  the  above-named  works,  the 
"  Euridiee  "  of  Peri  was  the  first  which  waa  per- 
formed in  public.  This  representation  took  place 
in  1600,  at  Florence,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  IV.  of  France  with  Mary  de 
Medicis.  In  the  preface  to  the  ^oem,  which  was 
printed  the  same  year,  Rinucdni  states  that  the 
music  composed  by  Fcri  to  his  "  DapAnn "  had 
made  him  cease  fearing  that  he  should  never 
witnG«»  tho  revival  of  the  moucal  declamation  of 
the  Greeks.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
work  is  in  recitative ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  music, 
in  those  passages  at  tiie  head  of  which  is  placed 
the  word  aria,  llie  same  obsffirration  applies  to 
all  the  works  composed  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  It  is  only  in  the  opera  of  "  JtKon," 
written  bv  Cicognint,  and  sot  to  music  in  1649  by 
Cavalli,  that  we  begin  to  perceive  airs  having  a 
melody  differing  frt»n  that  of  the  recitative;  yet 
still  these  airs  arc  usually  insipid,  and  gcnendly 
(to  give  some  idea  of  them)  a  kind  of  minnet, 
written  in  the  time  of  tieo-three,  and  varying  re- 
peatedly. A  greater  degree  of  progroes  is  per- 
ceptible in  tho  operas  of  Ccsti,  who,  bi  his  "  Do- 
ria,"  composed  in  1663,  b^on  to  introduce  airs 
in  which  the  talent  of  tho  singer  might  be  dis- 
played to  advantage.  But  what  is  partienlarly 
remarkable  at  this  epoch  is,  that  the  opera  began 
to  degenerate  into  a  apectacU  calculated  to  please 
the  sight  alone ;  insomuch  that,  in  the  works 
represented  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  either  of 
the  poiot,  the  composer,  or  the  nngers,  but  only 
of  the  machinist  and  the  decorator.  This,  how* 
ever,  did  not  discourap;o  an  immense  number  of 
composers  from  devoting  themselves  to  this  style. 
So  great  indeed  is  their  number,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enter  into  any  details  with  re- 
gard to  them,  without  the  risk  of  being  carried 
too  far. 
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Among  the^e  composers,  there  wore  many  who  ' '  Calzabigi,  who  was  tho  firet  that  wrote  an  essen- 


had  great  knowledge  end  genius ;  to  prove  Tvhich, 
it  in  sufficient  to  name  Fr.  Uasparini,  Port!,  Ck>lon- 
na,  Lotti,  and,  above  all,  the  celebrated  Ale^n- 
dro  Scarlatti,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  oMi* 
pato  recitative  is  geueraUy  attribotod.  Tho  prin- 
cipal chamctcristic  of  these  celebrated  composers 
of  operas  is,  however,  their  science ;  and  perhaps 
this  was  all  they  coold  do  at  a  period  such  as 
that  in  which  they  wrote. 


tioUy  dramatic  Ij-ric  poom,  hia  "  Orpheta."  Gluck 
thus  became  a  model  to  his  contemporaries,  sev- 
eral of  whom,  such  as  Flocini,  San^iini,  and 
others,  followed  in  the  same  track. 

After  such  succu^sful  endeavors,  the  art  seemed 
to  be  ibrevcr  fixed  on  a  firm  battis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  changes  that  the  variations  of 
melody  would  probably  occasion  in  it;  and,  in- 
deed, up  to  the  present  time,  revolutions  have 


In  the  midst  of  this  coufiiaioa,  some  few  among  j  taken  place  in  this  raipect,  of  which  it  appears 
them,  and  particularly  Scarlatti,  felt  the  necessity  i  impossible  to  foresee  the  term.  However,  towuds 
of  making  the  melody  conformable  to  the  exprcs-  I  the  close  of  tho  la^t  century,  tlte  advancement  of 
ston  of  the  words ;  and  some  attempts  made  to  .  iiititrumental  music  caused  a  sensible  movement 
this  effect  were  very  successful.  This  great  im-  iii  that  of  the  drama ;  some  composers  having 
provemeut  was,  however,  left  to  be  completed  by  !  endeavored  to  introduce  into  operatic  accompani- 


Aboa,  and  especially  Porgolose,  that  this  ap-  .  tern  has  great  advaut^es,  but  a  difficulty  natu- 
proach  to  pcrlectiou  is  attributable.  They  were  ,  rally  results  from  it  not  easily  to  bo  overcome, 
well  seconded  by  the  poets  of  their  time,  and  |  which  is,  that  the  most  essential  part,  the  rocoJ, 
particulArly  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  his  pupil  \  Buppot>ijig  it  even  to  have  all  its  requisite  qual- 
Metastasio,  who  presented  them  with  poema,  writ-   ities,  is  apt  to  be  eclipsed,  and  even  sometimes  to 


ten  with  parity  and  elegance,  and  foil  of  inter- 
eeting  situations.  Three  generations  may  bo 
considered  as  having  followed  this  same  system, 
profiting  by  the  succeneive  embellishments  of 
melody  and  of  tho  orchestra.  In  the  first  gen- 
eration arc  comprehended  the  men  wo  have  just 
named ;  tho  second  presents  to  our  notice  names 
not  less  celebrated,  suoh  as  JomcUi,  Ficciui,  Sao- 
(diini,  Guglielmi,  Traetta,  Anfossi,  Tettadc^las, 
and  others ;  and  the  third,  formed  from  the  pu- 
pils of  these  last,  has  been  rendered  fomooa  by 
Paisiello  and  Cimarosa. 

This  period,  however  brilliant,  as  it  certainly 
was,  was  not  exempt  from  fiiults ;  ftn  instance, 
though  their  poems  {nesant  some  hitoresting  and 
dramatio  situations,  essential  errors  may  be  found 
in  the  general  construction  of  them,  and  even  in 
the  form  of  the  detailed  parts,  where  dramatic 
constisteney  is  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  music ; 
added  to  which,  tho  singers,  who  then  began  to 
display  abilities  before  unknown,  exacted  gener- 
ally of  the  poet  and  composer  such  situations  as 
would  best  suit  thoiz  talents ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  though  dramatic  music  was  indeed 
invented,  the  true  lyric  drama  did  not  as  yet 
exist.  These  abuses,  deeply  felt,  and  exposed 
by  the  best  lyric  poets,  (by  B.  Marccllo  and  by 
Metastasio  himself)  induced  men  of  the  greatest 
talent  to  make  some  efforts  to  create,  at  length, 
a  perfect  lyric  drama,  that  is  to  say,  a  drama 
composed  according  to  all  the  dramatic  rules, 
and  in  which  the  music  should  be  entirely 
subservient  to  the  action.  The  first  essays  to- 
wards this  were  made  by  B.  Morcello,  who  soon, 
however,  disgusted  with  the  vexations  he  met 
with  at  tho  theatre  on  tbia  account,  contented 
himself  with  laying  open  bis  principles  in  his 
writings,  and  giving  examples  of  them  in  his  sub- 
lime collection  of  psalms,  an  incomparable  mas- 
terpiece id'  melody,  harmony,  and  truth.  The 
application  of  these  prindples  to  the  stue,  with 
wf  the  fulness  of  truth,  was  left  to  the  cefebrated 
Oluckt  who,  without  possessing,  as  a  composer, 
either  the  profound  science  or  elegance  of  the 
great  Italian  and  Qerman  masters,  lad  sufficient 
talent  and  genius  to  complete,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  (in  17G4,)  this  important  rev- 
fdutioii.   lie  was  conndenbly  aided  by  the  poet 
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appear  less  important  than  the  accessory  park 
On  recapitulating  the  ineceding  observatuuia, 

it  will  be  found  that  at  least  six  diiitinct  epochs 
may  be  traced  in  tho  history  of  dramatic  musio 
vrithtn  the  space  of  two  centuries.  The  first, 
which  we  sh^  name  that  of  the  recitative,  under 
Peri,  Mouteverde,  and  their  imitators  ;  the  second, 
that  of  the  birth  of  dramatic  melody,  under  Ca- 
ToUi,  Cesti,  &c. ;  the  third,  that  of  science,  under 
Perti,  Colonna,  and  Scarlatti ;  the  fourth,  that  of 
expression,  under  Vinci,  Porpora,  Pcrgolose,  and 
tho  other  pupils  of  Scarlatti ;  the  fifth,  that  of 
the  lyric  drama,  properly  so  called,  unde^  Gluck 
and  his  followers ;  and  the  sixth  and  lost,  that  of 
dramatic  symphony,  under  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Cherubini ;  besides  the  delays,  deviations,  and 
modifications  of  each  kind,  which  we  shall  con- 
sider in  treating  of  the  diffinent  schools,  and  even 
of  individuals. 

In  all  that  we  have  as  yet  said,  we  have  forin- 
cipolly  had  in  view  the  tragic  drama,  or  rather 
lyric  tragedy.  It  will  be  eo^y  conceived  that  in 
what  concerns  mdodic  language,  the  comic  drama) 
otherwise  called  lyric  comedy,  comic  opera,  opera 
bulla,  interludes,  &c.,  must  have  experienced  the 
some  revolutions;  we  shall  therefore  speak  of 
them  here  in  a  v^  summary  manner,  and  this 
with  the  view  of  pointing  out  those  variations  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  proper  construction  of 
comedy,  and  of  recalling  to  the  memory  those 
persons  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves 
in  it.  The  invention  of  I>Tic  comedy  la  con- 
sidered to  be  as  remote  as  that  of  IjTic  tragedy. 
The  otigin  both  of  one  and  the  oHxtx  is,  however, 
lost  in  &e  obscurity  <^  the  middle  age ;  (ffobably 
we  ougbt  to  seek  it  in  the  forces,  moralities,  and 
mysteries  with  which  our  ancestors  were  amused 
in  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  most  ancient  lyric  comedies  expressly  men- 
tioned seem  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  century :  of 
tMa  kind  are  cited  tho  "ISaarifiao"  a£  Beccari, 
sot  to  music  in  1555  by  Alphonso  dells  Viola ; 
"  /  Pazzi  Amattti,"  m  1569  ;  "  La  Poetia  rappre- 
setUatioa,"  in  1574;  "  La  Tragvdia  di  Frangipanit" 
the  mutiic  by  CI.  Merula;  "  La  Poeaia  repregm~ 
taia"  &c.,  167S  ;  ^"-URe  SalomoHe,"  1579 ;  "  Pace 


0  Vittoria,"  1580;  "  Paiiadc,"  1561;  "L'Anfi- 
Famano "  of  O,  Yeoohi,  1597 ;  all  of  whioh 
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yr«n  repreaented  at  Venice.  The  mnsic  of  these 
works  WM  completely  in  the  madrigal  style; 
and  if  it  had  itshcautiesiithad  alsoitsi^ucdities, 
which  were  Btill  more  apparent  on  the  stage, 
where  every  thing  should  appear  true.  Amongst 
these  inconveiiiencea,  wo  Bhall  name,  as  one  of 
the  mout  remarkable,  the  use  of  monologue,  sung 
by  KcertU  txncea,  on  account  of  the  want  of  iuHtiu- 
ments  for  aecompaniment  It  ia  not  prcctsely 
ascertained  when  the  recitative  was  introduced 
into  Ij-ric  comedy.  Several  comio  operas  are 
known,  written  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  but  without  retrtiog  on  objects,  of  the 
detail»  of  which  wo  arc  if^norant,  let  us  hasten  to 
reach  the  pmod  when  Scarlatti  and  his  pupils 
introduced  expression  in  dramatic  music  .^jnong 
those  mastem  we  find  Pcrgoleso,  who  dintinguiahcd 
himwl^  by  his  talent  in  introducing  declamatory 
modulation  into  dramatic  music.  Logroscino  is 
likewise  remarkable,  as  having,  by  the  invention 
of  finales,  given  to  di-amatic  melody  a  new  kind 
of  development ;  and  although,  in  the  two 
generations  which  wo  have  indicated  as  suceeed- 
ing  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  composers  and 
pouts,  who  rendered  themselves  illustrions,  culti- 
vated  lyric  comedy  equally  with  tragedy,  still 
many  peculiarly  distiuguitthed  themselves  in 
comedy ;  such  as  N.  Piccini,  for  instance,  whoso 
*' Buoua  Fiffiioia,"  a  masterpiece  of  grace  and 
truth,  announcod  the  composer  who  was  to  sur- 
pass his  modd.  In  this  same  generation  flour- 
ished the  iUufltrious  Orctry,  who  made  Pcrgolese 
his  especial  model,  also  the  composcrH  who, 
following  his  steps,  have  given  to  France  the  true 
lyric  comedy.  In  tine,  comic  music,  niter  having 
been  embollishcd  by  the  genius  of  Gugliohni, 
PaiwcUo,  Cimnrosa,  and  other  pupilB  of  Piccini 
and  their  contera porarioe,  could  not  escape  from 
the  inroads  of  symphony :  it  supported  the  yoke 
under  the  reigns  of  Mozart  and  his  imitators. 
Let  us  not,  however,  exclaim  against  an  innova- 
tion which  has  produced  masterpiecoit  of  an 
entirely  new  character,  but  rather  let  us  endeavor 
to  convince  all  those  who  would  be  tempted  to 
take  Moart  as  a  model,  that,  to  give  offbot  tosiuih 
a  Bi-hool  of  writing,  the  genius  of  a  Moxart  is 
indispensable. 

Iiutrumental  Mnaic. — The  subject  of  musical 
instruments  should  be  couaidcred  under  two 
heads  :  fmtt,  as  to  the  sonorous  principle  which 
forms  the  basis  of  each  one  separately ;  secondly, 
.  as  to  the  mechanism  of  exccntion.  First,  u 
respect  to  the  sonorous  principle,  instruments  are 
divided  into  stringed,  wind,  and  vocal  uistruments, 
(d  linibre,)  &c. ;  as  relates  to  their  mcchani!<m, 
tliey  may  be  divided  into  six  classes,  namely,  first, 
bowed  iufttrumcuts ;  secondly,  wind  instruments  ; 
thirdly,  keyed  iuiitrumonts ;  fiottrthly,  stringed 
instruments,  {pinc6a ;)  fitthly,  instruments  of  per- 
cuHuion ;  dixthly  and  lastly,  mechanical  instru- 
ments, {iivttrumeiu-inachiiiea.)  At  the  head  of 
theue  tiix  divituous  must  be  placed  the  human 
voice,  the  tintt,  the  most  beautihil  of  all  instru- 
ments, and  which  serves  as  a  type  to  all  others. 

All  instruments  have  not  aiways  been  in  use, 
even  amongst  different  nations,  and  Ictis  amongst 
the  same  i>oople ;  every  nation  and  every  ago  have 
had  their  own.  Without  entering  hero  into 
dctailti  which  would  lead  mc  too  far,  I  shall  con- 
fine myHcU'to  romarkbig  which  are  the  instruments 
now  moiA  in  use  amongst  tiie  nations  whoso 
musical  BystGUL  rwanbles  our  own.  ~ 


first,  amongst  bowed  instruments,  the  violin,  the 
viola  or  tenor,  the  violoncdk)  or  bass,  and  the 
double  bass;  sooondly,  amongst  wind  instru- 
ments, the  German  flute,  the  clarinet,  the  haut* 
boy,  the  ba-sHOon,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  the 
trombone,  the  serpent,  the  fife,  and  the  flageolet; 
thirdly,  amongst  keyed  instruments,  the  harpsi- 
chonC  the  spinet,  the  piano-forte,  and  the  organ : 
fourthly,  amongst  stringed  instmmentii,  (pine^*,) 
the  harp,  the  guitar,  the  lyre,  and  the  mandcdin ; 
fifthly,  amongst  instruments  of  percussion,  drums 
of  different  kinds,  and  cymlMils;  sixthly  and 
lastly,  amongst  mechanical  instruments,  the  bird- 
orean,  and  the  bulafo  or  oi^n  of  Barbary. 

To  abridge  this  article,  already  too  long,  we 
shall  not  here  speak  of  the  history  of  inatmmonls, 
but  proceed  to  consider  instrumental  mnsic,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  melody,  or  a  system  of 
melodies,  appropriated  either  to  a  single  instru- 
ment or  to  several  tf^ether.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  it  in  two  points  of  view ;  tirst,  as 
music  ;  secondly,  as  concerted  music. 

Hingle  music  is  that  which  ii  composed 
or  a^ptcd  peculiarly  for  a  single  instrument^ 
whether  it  be  in  fast  produced  by  that  one  instru- 
ment, or,  in  order  to  increase  the  effect,  be  accom- 
panied by  one  or  more  additional  iastrumenta 
they  being  entirely  subservient  to  the  principal 
This  music  is  the  solo,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Bccompatued  solo,  of  which  the  concerto  is  the 
most  brilliant  style.  There  are  as  maity  styles 
of  solos  as  there  are  of  instruments ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  enter  into  all  the  dttails 
which  this  variety  {a-esents,  we  shall  confine  our 
notice  to  the  solo  of  the  violin,  which  is  regarded, 
and  justly,  as  the  first  of  all  instruments. 

f>olos,  whether  simple  or  accompanied,  com- 
prehend, under  the  names  of  itudie*,fttntm»ia»t 
caprieci,  toiiaiat,  corifwtoi,  &&,  &&,  an  wflnite 
number  of  pieces  in  various  fwms  and  styles. 
We  cannot  here  trace  their  histories,  but  shall 
simply  point  out  some  historical  marks,  relievo 
to  their  construction,  porformance,  and  style  o£ 
composiaon. 

The  construction  of  solos,  whether  simple  or 
accompanied,  comprebonds  their  melodic  fona, 
and  the  choico  of  instruments,  both  which  objeefs 
have  varied  rejieatcdly.  previously  to  attaining 
their  present  degree  of  perfection.  The  melodic 
form,  indeed,  is  still  constantly  changing,  so 
much  BO  that  l3mo  appears  to  bo  no  fixed  ruleon 
this  head.  With  regwd  to  the  selection  of  instru- 
ments, a  subject  that  concerns  the  whole  series  of 
accompanied  solos,  from  the  sonata  {which  is  the 
simplest  of  all)  to  the  concerto,  there  have  also 
been  a  groat  number  of  changes,  'llio  sonata, 
lirttt  imagined  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  been  fixed,  in  many  retiixiets,  by 
CorcUi;  the  concerto,  invented  by  Torelli,  hw 
contemporary,  under  the  name  of  concerlo  fftvtto, 
employed  at  first  only  five  instruments,  namdy, 
the  quartet  {yuatuor)  and  the  leading  part-  ri. 
Beiida  and  J.  Stamitz  made  the  addition  of  wind 
instruments,  forming  it,  thus,  into  a  kind  of 
s^phony.  In  every  thin^  relating  to  the  exeen- 
tion  of  inetrumentfil  music,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  dispel  a  very  common  error,  whioh 
consists  in  believing  that  miudc  was  formerly 
very  simple,  and  easily  performed.  This  error 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  old  writers 
having  made  use  of  notes  of  very  great  value; 
These  are,  I  and  its  not  being  zemembsredt  at  the  same  'timt, 
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that  time  notes  were  executod  witli  great  npiditji 
BO  that  they  had,  in  fact,  no  greater  value  than 
those  in  use  with  ua  at  the  present  time.  Bcsidcii 
which,  if  we  cast  our  eyos  U]ion  tlic  collections  of 
pieces  remaining  to  us  from  the  preceding  cen- 
turies, for  example,  upon  the  '•  Virginal  Book. "  of 
Queen  ElizabeUi,  published  in  1>)78,  difficulties 
will  be  tbund  which  would  puzzle  tho  most  able 
of  our  modem  perfoimera. 

There  have  been  the  same  revolutions,  as  to 
taste  and  style,  in  inatrumental  music  as  in  Hing- 
ing ;  it  has,  indeed,  always  been  inHuenced  by 
the  existing  style  of  vocal 'composition.  Without 
referring  to  the  periods  anterior  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  concerning  which  we  have  little  or  no 
information,  we  know  that,  during  the  first  two 
generations  of  that  century,  music  was  cntiroly 
in  the  madrigal  style.  When  dramatic  music 
b^n  to  prevail  under  Cotelli,  the  contemporary 
of  Perti,  Coloima,  and  Scarlatti,  it  was  Bcicntilic, 
and  tathor  dry;  Ocminiani  first  enriched  it  by 
expression;  but  it  was  under  Tartini,  contom- 
pcnary  of  Leo  and  of  Jomclli,  that  it  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  expression,  both  as  to  compon- 
tioa  and  execution.  Soon  after  this  period,  the 
concerto,  in  particular,  was  greatly  improved  in 
the  hands  of  the  elegant  Jamowick  and  of  tho 
graceful  MeAtrino ;  both  of  whom  were  still  sur- 
passed by  Viotti,  who  gave  to  this  style  tho 
character  which  seems  so  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
brought  it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
■eems  incapable  of  exceeding. 

All  we  have  said  concerning  solos  applies 
equally  to  concerted  music ;  by  which  term  we 
understand  instrumental  music  with  different 
parts,  in  which  all  the  instruments  are  etjually 
ohligato,  either  because  each  of  them  has  its 
appropriate  part,  or  because  each  takes  up  the 
strain  ■uccestdvcly,  Hie  others  altematdy  becom- 
ing accompaniments.  These  two  methods  are 
pnctised  alike,  in  the  duet,  tho  trio,  the  quartet, 
the  quintet,  and  other  pieces  where  each  instru- 
ment has  its  separate  part,  and  in  the  symxihony, 
where  all  tho  jMirts  are  doubled  for  ftffoct, 
according  to  justly  detonuined  proportions. 
BoGoherini  was  the  first  who,  in  17t>8,  gave  to 
the  trio  a  fixed  character ;  after  him  camo  (Fred.) 
Fiorillo,  Cramer,  Gianlini,  Pugnani,  and  lastly 
Viotti.  It  is  also  Boccherini  who,  at  the  same 
period,  first  fixed  tho  quartet ;  he  was  foUowoil  by 
tiiardini,  Cambini,  I'ugnani,  and,  in  another 
school,  by  Pleyel,  Ilaydn,  MoKsrt,  and  Beethoven. 
Bocchorini  likewise  about  this  time  fixed  the 
fmitUet,  in  which  ho  has  no  rival  but  Mozart. 

llie  symphony,  imiirovcd  since  the  middle  of 
tho  same  century,  by  Gossco,  Toc:iki,  Wanhall, 
and  Emmanuel  Bach,  was  perfected  by  Ilaydn, 
who,  following  the  steps  of  Bach,  brought  this 
branch  of  music  to  a  degree  of  superiority  tUl 
then  unknown,  and  which  has  since  become,  tor 
his  followers,  a  model  scarcely  to  bo  equalled. 

On  a  recapitulation  of  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
ceding pagori,  we  shall  find  that,  within  the 
■pace  of  Uiree  centuries,  (since  15.^0.)  all  the 
parts  of  the  musical  sj'stera,  namely,  melody,  the 
principles  of  musical  construction  and  design,  and 
every  kind  of  c(»nposition,  have  attained  a  eta- 
btUty,  and  arrived  successively  at  a  degree  of 
exceUence,  which,  it  would  seem,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  this  during  the  tuime  period  in  which 
our  languages,  our  literary  charactcor,  in  a  word, 
all  tho  various  parts  of  modem  science,  (founded 


for  the  most  part,  as  well  as  our  music,  on  the 
system  of  the  barbarians  from  whom  wo  arc  de- 
scended, and  combuicd  with  tfae  remains  of  Greek 
and  Uoman  art,)  have  attained  a  siialhir  appear- 
ance of  perfection  and  stability.  Far,  however, 
from  allowing  this  consideration  to  discourage  us, 
or  indulging  an  idea  that  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  done,  we  should,  on  the  contrary,  only  re- 
joice at  living  in  an  age  iu  which  we  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  poascstdng  an  infinite  variety  of 
ehrft-tt amcTM  of  every  kind  and  every  style,  for 
models  to  improve  upon,  where  improvement  is 
poHsiblc. 

Second  Dmsio:!.  Of  ih«  SchooU.  —  Although 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  to  whom  our  musical 
system  is  common,  have  clificrent  tastes,  customs, 
and  principles  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  iu  this 
sense  each  one  may  be  said  to  have  a  particular 
school  of  music,  we  still,  as  regards  the  art  in 
general,  can  only  consider  those  nations  as  having 
a  school,  which  have  contributed,  in  a  sensible 
manner,  to  the  progress  of  tho  art,  either  by  tho 
sugRCation  of  universally  adopted  princii)les  or 
methods,  or  by  the  procluction  of  works  univor- 
sally  regarded  as  classical.  In  this  sense,  there 
nrc,  in  fact,  in  Europe,  but  three  schools,  the 
Italian,  the  <ir<»inau,  and  the  French,  with  those 
springing  from  them ;  and  we  would  here  have  it 
undenttooil,  that  we  circumscribe  the  limits  of 
each  school  to  those  countries  where  the  language 
is  spoken  fiom  which  each  one  deriven  its  name. 

This  bong  premised,  I  purpose,  iu  this  lost 
division  of  my  summary,  to  examine  briefly  the 
rights  of  each  school,  and  to  point  out,  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  the  part  that  each  has  had  in  the 
common  fund  of  musical  knowledge  during  the 
period,  with  the  sketch  of  which  we  are  about  to 
conclude.  In  order  to  proceed  regularly,  I  shall 
confine  all  I  have  to  observe  on  this  subject  to  a 
few  principal  points,  namely,  thwr  general  his- 
tory i  the  most  remarkable  traits  by  which  they 
are  chamcterized ;  and  how  for  thoy  have  been 
serviceable  relatively  to  the  difTcrcnt  branches  of 
the  art,  reduced  to  four  heads,  namely :  tirsl,  tho 
Hystem  itself,  and  its  general  principles ;  secondly, 
the  four  styles  of  compontion  already  devel- 
oped ;  thirdly,  vocal  and  instrumental  execution ; 
fourtlily,  the  culture  of  music;  including  under 
this  last  head  the  state  of  musical  in8tructioii» 
and  the  literature  of  the  art. 

TA#  Italian  ScliooL  —  According  to  Padre  Mar- 
tini, in  his  "  Saoi/ia  di  L'ontrapunti,"  five  great 
schools  may  now  be  reckoned  in  Italy,  which  are 
subdivided  into  a  numI>or  of  others,  namely :  first, 
the  Roman  school,  which  comprehends  those  of 
Palentrina,  of  J.  ^I.  and  S.  Bern,  Naniui.  of  O.  Bo- 
nevoli,  and  of  F.  Foggia ;  sewmdly,  the  school  of 
Venice,  divided  into  those  of  Ad.  Willaert,  of  Zor- 
lini,  of  Ijotti,  of  Gasporini,  and  his  pupil  B.  Mar- 
cello  ;  thirdly,  that  of  Naples,  the  princqial 
mastcm  of  which  are  Bocco  Radio,  D.  C.  Gesu- 
aldo.  Prince  of  Vcnosa,  Leonardo  Leo,  and  Vt. 
Durante ;  fourthly,  the  school  of  Lombardy, 
which  comprehends  those  of  P.  Const.  Porta,  of 
CI.  Montevcrde,  both  of  Cremona,  of  P.  Pontio 
Parmigiono,  of  O.  Vecchi,  of  Modmta ;  fitthly, 
and  lastly,  tho  school  oS  Bologna,  the  masters  of 
which  are  And.  Rota,  D.  Gir.  Giacobbi,  Giov.  P. 
(tolorma,  and  And.  Perti ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Sarti,  and  the  .Pardro  Martini  himself.  'ITiis 
learned  historian  of  mu<iic  does  not  mimtion  that 
of  Florence,  although  cited  by  various  masters, 
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dovbtlesB  because  thorn  who  rendered  it  iUustrious 
by  the  mveution  of  recitative,  were  only  amateurs, 
and  because  the  great  men  which  it  has  since  pro- 
duced were  rao«t  of  them  pupila  of  the  schools  of 
Ilome  and  Bolo^a. 

Uowevcr  thin  may  be,  all  these  nchooL^  are  com- 
monly considered  as  belonging  to  three  regions, 
namely,  Cpper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Italy.  The 
first  comprehends  the  achools  of  Venice  and  Loni> 
bardy ;  tte  ticcond,  those  of  Borne  and  Bologna ; 
the  third,  that  of  Naples. 

The  traits  which  principally  characterize  all  the 
schools  of  Italy,  are  a  nice  feeling,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  essential  and  couHtitutire  priii- 
ciplee  of  the  art,  united  to  grace  and  cxpredHion. 
But  independently  of  these  general  traits,  each 
of  the  schools  has  leaturca  peculiar  to  itself:  that 
of  I/Owcr  Italy  has,  more  particularly,  vivacity  and 
truth  of  expre:Tt<iou ;  those  of  Middle  Italy,  sci- 
ence, purity  of  design  and  grandeur ;  and  those 
of  Upper  Italy,  energy  and  force  of  coloring. 

Tliere  have  always  becu  Bchools  in  Italy,  but 
they  have  not  always  been  equally  ccleb'ratod- 
In  this  respect,  tbcy  ha^'e,  indeed,  frequently 
varied.  Wo  have  seen  that,  from  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  and  Guy  d'  Arezzo,  Italy  was  the  source 
of  mu.>4ic ;  but  it  appears  tbat  the  horrible  wars 
nf  which  that  country  was  the  theatre  during  the 
middle  age,  extiugui^ed  the  arts  there,  and  par- 
tioulaily  music.  Wo  bare  likewise  seen  tliat, 
from  the  thirteenth  up  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  important  imi^vcmenta  in  the  art  ^"ore 
due  either  to  the  French  or  to  the  FlomiBh. 
These  last  people  merit  peculiar  consideration,  as 
having  formed,  during  the  hu<t  half  of  the  ilAecnth 
and  early  part  ol  the  sixteenth  century,  a  school 
which  was  destroyed  during  tlie  waa,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  latter  century,  but  which  was  the 
source  of  all  those  now  subsisting  in  Europe. 
The  French  were  the  tirst  who,  by  reason  of  their 
proximity  to,  and  habitual  intercourse  with,  the 
Flemish,  participated  in  the  impulse  they  hod 
given.  At  this  period,  the  chapels  of  the  pope 
and  princes  of  Italy  were  filled  witli  singers  from 
Flanders  and  Picardy,  aud  throughout  Italy, 
even  at  Ilome  itself  the  music  of  French  and 
Flemish  componers  was  sung ;  some  of  the  pro- 
fcsHora  of  those  countries  were  invited  to  Naples 
and  Milan,  and  so  great  a  uniformity  then  existed 
between  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  they  seemed 
to  form  but  one  school.  The  Italians  followed 
the  same  doctrine,  but  it  must  have  been  with 
little  succcHS,  since  not  one  of  their  compositions 
of  that  period  arc  cited,  whiltit  a  considerable 
number  of  those  of  the  Flerai:jh,  I'rench,  and 
Ocnaiin  composers  are  on  record.  But,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tlio  schools 
of  Italy  b^n  to  appear  on  the  scene.  The  most 
ancient  in  that  of  Kome,  of  whii  h  Palestrina  ia 
considered  to  be  the  head ;  he  was  pupil  of 
Uondimel,  under  wlioso  care  ho  went  to  France 
to  HLudy  comimsition.  Adrian  WiUaert,  pupil  of 
Josquin  and  of  J.  Mouton,  wan  the  Jouuder  of 
that  of  Venice;  C.  Porta,  his  pupil,  founded  that 

Lombardy;  and  that  of  Naples,  equally  an- 
cient nith  the  procediitg,  was  celebrated  in  the 
sixteenth  century  under  Gcsualdo;  but  its  prin- 
cipal fame  is  due  to  Scarlatti  The  school  of 
Bologna  is  only  an  emanation  from  thai  of  Kome. 
What  is,  however,  particularly  remarkable,  is,  that 
nnce  thor  origin  or  revival,  these  schools  have 
attained  a  supeiiori^  in  almost  every  Jdnd  of 


music,  and  which  they  will  probaUy  always  re- 
tain, lliis  opinion  is  the  result  of  a  close  exam- 
ination and  study  of  all  their  wnks,  in  every 

branch  of  the  art. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  tho  foundation 
of  the  system,  and  its  general  principles,  tho 
Italians  have  ever  excelled  other  nations.  Having 
received  the  old  ecclesiastical  counterpoint  from 
the  Flemish  and  French,  they  were  the  first  who 
gave  to  it  the  sentiment  of  modem  sounds, 
lliey  have,  in  short,  determined  and  fixed  these 
sounds;  they  have  made  phrases  and  melodic 
pcriodt4,  and  have  created  tonal  harmony ;  indeed, 
so  superior  have  they  always  been  considered  to 
all  other  nations  in  this  respect,  that  the  chord 
formed  by  tho  second  and  tho  aemibk  or  leading 
note  of  the  mixed  mode,  has  long  been  called  the 
Italian  sixth,  it  hmxg  generally  allowed  that  they 
were  tho  inventors  of  it.  The  Italians  have  like> 
wise  perfected  counterpoint  or  musical  design; 
fugue  and  intricate  counterpoint  also  owe  to  them 
their  greatest  beauties.  All  the  schools  of  Italy 
have  concurred  simultaneously  in  these 
ments ;  but,  in  this  latter  point,  those  of  Rome 
and  Naples  appear  entitled  to  particular  merit. 

With  regard  to  the  various  onmches  of  sacred 
music,  from  the  plain  chant  to  the  most  highly 
ornamented  styles,  it  is  in  Italy  that  they  have 
been  successively  developed.  In  fact,  on  taking  a 
survey  of  them  in  succesaon,  we  shall  llnd  that, 
in  the  style  d  capetlof  plain  chant  itself  comes  to 
us  from  the  Italians,  and  that  the  best  faux  iovr- 
doiu  known  are  those  which,  from  Umo  immemo- 
rial, have  been  chanted  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
llie  finest  counterpoint  now  extant  on  the  plain 
chant  is  that  of  P.  Constanzo  Porta,  of  the  school 
of  Lombardy.  Tho  fugoed  styles  by  ineserving 
the  name  of  Palestrina,  announces,  at  the  samo 
time,  the  master  and  the  school  which  pisfected 
it.  The  accompanied  style  is  indebt^  to  the 
Koraan  school  for  its  finest  models :  and,  with 
regard  to  the  concerted  style,  although  very  beau- 
tUul  works  of  that  kind  have  been  produced  by 
all  the  schools  of  Italy,  yet,  as  it  approacfaca 
nearer  than  any  other  kind  of  muuc  to  the  dra- 
matic style,  models  of  it  must  be  sought  for  mote 
particularly  in  the  school  of  Naples. 

Chamber  music,  in  its  principal  kinds,  is  so 
peculiar  to  Italy,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing excluttively  to  that  country.  Madxigal% 
whether  simple  or  accompanied,  are  to  be  found 
in  Italy  alone.  In  the  former,  or  simple  madri- 
gtds,  it  is  the  Koman  school  tluit  bears  away  the 
linlm ;  those  of  Venice  and  Lombardy  may  claim 
the  best  works  amongst  the  latter.  The  school 
of  Naples  has  produced  the  most  beautilul  can- 
tatas, namely,  those  b^  Scarlatti,  Porpora.  and 
Astoi^.  Of  the  fugibve  kind  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, tlie  caaxni  in  various  styles,  and  alwa)*a  full 
of  grace  and  beauties,  are  possessed  by  every 
people  of  Italy. 

Tho  theatrical  stylo  belongs  almost  entirely  to 
Italy  ;  it  was  invented  at  Florence,  aud  perfected 
at  Naples,  after  having  been  attempted  by  all  the 
other  schools. 

That  the  ItoUans  have  perfected  every  sort  of 
vocal  composition  is  generally  agreed ;  but  a  lact 
which  is  apt  to  bo  ov^looked  is,  that  they  hava 
been  the  instructors  of  all  Europe  in  instrumental 
composition,  and  that  to  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  and  most  esteem od  models  jn  that 
department  of  the  ait.    It  ifl  the  Italiaaa  who 
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inventod  all  the  different  kinds  of  instnimental 
music  which  we  have  culled  single  pieces  or  solos, 
from  the  Ronata  to  the  concerto.  In  violin  music, 
Corclli,  Tartini,  and  their  pupils,  preceded  the 
composent  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  to 
irhtnn  they  have  served  as  models.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  hsiprichord,  from 
Fr^obaldi  to  Clemcnti.  All  other  single  pieces 
have  been  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  com- 
positions for  the  two  last-named  instruments. 

In  concerted  pieces,  the  schools  of  Italy  have 
iumiflhed  some  chefs-ifentvrea,  especially  the  quin- 
tet, which  cannot  be  alluded  to  withotit  recall- 
ing to  mind  the  name  of  Boccherini  But  to  the 
symphony,  properly  so  called,  the  Italians  have 
little  or  no  claim ;  in  &ct,  they  have  no  preten- 
sions whatever  on  this  head,  but  rest  satisfied 
with  remarking,  that,  aa  relates  to  concerted  mu- 
sic, the  symphony  differs  only  from  other  |neces 
by  effeeti  added  to  forms  and  ideas,  which  are  its 
eanential  objects,  and  in  which  their  superiority 
cannot  be  disputed.  Thus,  in  paintin)?,  they  ac- 
knowledge thcmaelves  to  bo  generally  inferior,  as 
to  coloring,  to  the  Flemish,  whom  they  surpass 
in  every  other  respect. 

In  musical  execution,  the  schools  of  Italy  have 
ever  retained  a  marked  sup^ority  over  the  rest 
of  Europe :  and  first  in  singing ;  the  multitude 
of  excellent  performers  of  both  sexes  that  they 
bare  x^roduced  can  hardly  be  numbered :  their 
BuporioTity  in  this  respect  arises  from  three  causes, 
the  first  two  of  which  belong  to  them  exclu- 
sively, and  the  third  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  others  :  these  are  the  climate  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  uid  the  excellence  of 
their  rules.  I  cannot  here  speak  of  these  causes 
at  length,  but  shall  simply  mention  the  observa- 
tion made  on  the  first  by  the  celebrated  Haydn  : 
he  said  that  the  climate  of  Germany  was  cer- 
tainly injurious  to  the  voice  of  ItAhan  singers, 
and  that  he  frequently  sent  those  belonging  to 
die  chapel  of  Pnnoe  Eatcrhozy  into  Italy  to  im- 
prove their  organ.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  in- 
struments, and  particularly  tho  violin  and  harp- 
sichord, it  is  Corelli,  Tartini,  and  Viotti  who  have 
instructed  all  Europe  in  the  use  of  the  former ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  school  of  Fres- 
eobaldi  with  regard  to  the  harpsichord,  and  wo 
may  add,  of  that  of  the  Besozzi  with  regard  to 
the  hautboy.  The  Italians  were  indeed  the  in- 
ventors of  the  harpsichord,  the  bassoon,  and  the 
trombone,  as  well  as  many  other  instruments, 
and  tanght  the  use  of  them. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  Uteraturo  and  culture  of  the  art  in 
Italy. 

'llie  preceding  centuries  had  produced  some 
much  esteemed  works  in  the  (UlTercnt  branches 
of  the  art,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  very  estima- 
te in  many  respects;  although,  as  I  have  before 
said,  they  were  constantly  behindhand  in  the 
practical  parte.  I  have  already  made  known  tho 
best  of  these  works.  The  eighteenth  century  has 
been  less  productive,  and  for  tho  following  rea- 
son :  that,  in  these  latter  times,  the  improvements 
in  the  art  have  been  much  more  rapid  than  they 
were  formerly,  and  of  a  nature  infinitely  less  sua* 
ceptibleof bonganalyzedandreducedtorulcs.  In- 
deed, most  of  ti^e  treatises  and  other  compositions 
whic^  have  existctl  in  Italy  are  obsolete.  Bnt  the 
conservatories  of  that  country  possess  excellent 
ooUectiona  of  models,  and  the  principles  of  music 


are  there  taught  by  oral  instruction,  the  masters 
having  found,  that  it  is  not  by  books,  but  by 
personal  lessons,  that  able  artists  are  formed.  As 
to  the  culture  of  tho  art  in  Italy,  it  has  always 
tended  to  the  same  end :  first,  in  what  concerns 
execution,  the  Italians  devote  themselves  much 
to  singing,  which  is,  in  &ct,  the  essential  otQect. 
The  numoer  of  their  amateurs  and  professors  in 
this  style  is  very  great ;  instrumental  execution 
is  much  loss  ciUtivatcd  by  them,  and  notvrith- 
Btanding  tho  excellence  of  their  rules,  they  are  in 
this  respect  litUe  above  mediocrity.  In  Italy,  in- 
struments are  regarded  only  as  the  means  of 
accompaniment,  and  the  scores  h^^g  always  very 
clear,  it  is  not  requisite  that  tho  performers 
should  bo  particularly  expert;  indeed,  so  &x  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  probably  consider- 
able difficulty  would  be  found  in  having  a  sym- 
phony well  performed  in  Italy ;  nor  do  I  even 
think  that  such  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made 
either  in  Middle  or  Lower  Italy.  The  number  of 
their  composers  in  every  style  of  music  is  im- 
mense; the  most  indifferent  of  them  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  possessing  a  style,  but  the  greater 
part  are  very  well  instructed  in  all  the  principles 
of  composition.  Musical  theory  is  little  culti- 
vated by  them ;  erudition  rather  more ;  bat  still 
only  by  a  few  learned  amateurs,  tho  generality  of 
professional  men  being  very  ignorant. 

It  must  also  be  confessed  that,  since  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  century,  music  has  experienced 
a  sensible  decay  in  Italy,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  during  tho  greats  part  of  that  and 
of  the  two  precedmg  centuries,  if  not  as  to  the 
number,  at  least  as  to  the  excellence,  of  its  pro- 
fessors. Formerly,  there  were  always  twelve 
singers  of  the  first  order  to  be  found  in  Italy, 
such  as  Farinelli,  Pacchierotti,  Guadagni,  and 
Maichesi,  and  from  sLxty  to  eighty  of  the  second 
order,  such  as  Mandini,  &c.  (Several  masters, 
UkewiM,  of  the  first  order  were  alwtmi  to  bo 
found,  mioh  as  Scarlatti,  Durante,  and  Loo ;  and 
a  great  number  of  the  second  rate,  together  with 
innumerable  inferior  composers ;  and  so  of  the 
rest.  But  now,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
ungera  of  the  first  order,  or  five  or  six  of  the 
second;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  composition 
and  tho  other  branches  of  the  art.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  decay  *  It  arises,  we  imagine,  from 
the  preference  universally  given  to  dramatic  mu- 
sic, to  acquire  considerable  success  in  which  a 
very  supei^cial  knowledge  of  the  art  is  requisite. 
At  this  time,  however,  we  must  remark,  notwith- 
standing thU  very  sensible  decay,  Italy,  in  our 
opinion,  still  preserves  her  superiority  m  music 
over  nil  the  nations  of  Europe,  which,  we  think, 
may  be  easily  proved,  both  by  the  principles  and 
by  the  number  of  professors  whose  talents  do  her 
honor  at  the  present  time.  The  Italian  school, 
too,  is  still  excellent ;  and,  although  public  in- 
struction is  generally  feeble,  yet  many  scientiiio 
masters  are  still  to  be  fbund,  as  well  as  all  the 
models  left  by  preceding  generations  :  in  a  word, 
it  is  still  in  Italy  that  the  beat  musical  instrac- 
tion  may  be  obtuned  by  those  who  know  how  to 
study. 

The  German  School —  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
Italy,  numerous  schools  arc  recognized ;  in  foct, 
properly  speaking,  there  are  as  many  schools  as 
capitals.  In  a  dctiulod  account  of  music,  it  would 
bo  proper  to  give  the  history  of  each  of  these 
scluKtls,  bnt  in  this  sketch  we  axe  obliged  to 
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confine  ourselves  to  a  general  mention  of  them. 
The  Germans  arc  in  manyrespeota  in  music,  what 
the  Flemish  are  in  painting,  less  serapuloua  in 
the  design  than  in  the  effcrt  of  the  coloring ; 
that  is  to  sayi  they  prefer  those  chords  the  effects 
of  which  are  the  n;o8t  brilliant,  and  those  instru- 
ments which  are  the  most  sonorous,  such  as  wind 
instruments ;  and  this  makes  them  pass  for  ex- 
cellent harmonists  amon^  thoee  who  confound 
the  tumult  of  complicatod  sounds  with  harmony. 
This  Bcieucc,  which  connsts  in  the  simultaneous 
employment  of  sounds,  is  the  same  throughout 
Europe ;  it  is  x>crhaps  that  part  of  the  art  on  the 
fbuntlations  of  which  all  nations  b^  agree,  not' 
withstanding  the  diversity  of  language ;  but  the 
choice  of  inatnimonts,  and  oonrnxinently  the 
effects,  diflbr  in  every  nation.  Thus  the  Italians 
prefer  pure  harmony,  the  Ocrmans  brilliant  har- 
mony, and  the  French,  who  erroneously  suppose 
they  follow  the  example  of  the  latter,  are  gen- 
erally accused  of  being  rather  fond  of  noise. 

The  origin  of  the  Gorman  schools  is  considered 
to  ho  as  ancient  as  that  of  tiie  Flemish ;  several 
Gmaan  masters  are  cited  as  having  flourished  at 
the  same  period  with  the  French  and  Flemish ; 
and  under  this  point  of  view  the  German  schools 
should  claim  priority  to  those  of  Italy.  But  the 
wars  which  devastated  Germany  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  and  b^;inning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  particularly  the  terrible  AUrtjf 
yean'  war,  during  which  five  great  armies  over- 
ran that  unhappy  country,  carrying  desolation 
and  havoc  in  every  part  of  it — all  these  wars  de- 
stroyed the  arts,  which  can  only  flourish  in  the 
bosom  of  peace  and  happiness.  It  is  certain  that 
at  this  period  the  school  of  Germany  was  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  Italy ;  it  even  appear?)  that  the 
French  school,  then  much  degeiutoted,  began 
befbre  the  other  to  emerge  &om  obscurity.  It 
■eems  not  to  have  been  till  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  Germany  received  a 
marked  impulse  tzom  the  works  of  Keyser,  the 
first  German  composer  who,  after  the  renovation, 
erincod  an  original  and  guperior  tident.  Svhat 
follows  will  point  out  the  progress  that  mnsic 
has  since  maoe  in  that  country  ;  and,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  complete  and  more  capable  of 
comparison,  we  shall  observe  exactly  the  same 
order  here  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  foundation  of  the 
system,  tho  Germans,  like  all  other  nations,  have 
only  followed  the  Italians:  they  have  never 
eqimlled  them  in  melody,  and  especially  vocal 
melody ;  but  Ttith  regard  to  instrumcDtal  music, 
tho  Gcnnans  can  boast  some  masterpieces  of  the 
first  class.  In  fugues,  canons,  and  every  kind  of 
musical  design,  tiiey  have  also  been  imitators; 
Ixsddos  which,  they  have  always  chiefly  considered 
counterpoint  aa  it  relates  to  instruments ;  &om 
which  It  frequently  results,  that  the  voice  parts 
harmonize  badly  in  their  compositions,  because 
they  afiect  passages  and  intervals  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  human  voice. 

As  to  the  diflerent  kinds  of  style,  and  first  with 
regard  to  that  of  the  church,  the  Germans  received 
the  Gregorian  chant  from  Italy,  and  they  have 
composed  some  peculiar  pieces,  in  several  parts, 
for  the  church,  which  they  call  chorab  .-  those  arc 
sung  by  all  tiio  congn^ation,  and  have  on  ex- 
tremely fine  eflect.  This  kind  of  music  is  quite 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  other  nations  do  not  imitate  it.   They  have 


coonterpoint,  it  is  true,  in  the  plain  chant,  also 
fugues,  out  thOT  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Italy. 
In  the  other  kinds  of  church  music,  that  is  to  say, 

in  the  accompanied  and  concerted  style,  they  have 
long  possessed  very  fine  works  by  their  best 
masters,  which  are  not  inferior  to  the  Italians; 
such,  for  instance,  are  the  masses  of  Graun, 
Haydn,  and  Mozart ;  only,  we  should  remark 
that  these  partake  of  the  rtyle  of  the  symphonic 
drama.  They  possess  also  oratorios  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  such  as  "The  Ascension"  and 
"ITio  Israelites"  by  Bach,  "The  Death  of  Jesus" 
by  Graun,  "The  Messiah"  by  Handel,  with 
many  others. 

With  respect  to  the  chamber  or  concert  stvle : 
in  madrigals  they  have  nothing  very  remarkable ; 
in  the  cantata,  they  have  some  extremely  beantifnl 
works,  at  the  head  of  which  we  may  name  tho 
cantatas  of  "The  Creation"  and  "Seasons"  by 
Haydn,  which  ore  by  some  erroneously  called 
oratorios. 

They  do  not  appear  to  excel  in  fugitive  pieces, 
that  i^le  xeqniring  a  simplicity  and  pvzityof 
melody  little  known  amongst  ihem.  Such  of 
their  compositions  in  this  style  as  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  are  for  the  most  part  unintcaresting. 

The  German  theatre  is  of  very  ancient  ori^n, 
although  not  so  early  as  that  of  Italy ;  but  it  had 
not  attained  any  celebrity  until  about  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  centiuT,  when  KajBer  nnder- 
took  to  compose  for  the  theatre  at  Hamburg, 
which  was  then  very  flourishing.  As,  however, 
few  traces  of  tho  works  of  this  master  remain,  we 
cannot  speak  of  his  stylo;  but  since  the  com- 
mencement and  during  the  course  of  the  eigh' 
teenth  century,  tho  composers  of  the  school  of 
liapieB*  or  rather  tho  Oennan  eonqmsers  formed 
in  mat  school,  such  as  Htme,  Sta.,  eonvsyed  HaA 
style,  into  Germany ;  it  became  pndominant,  uid 
served  as  a  modd  to  all  others.  The  German 
style,  thus  improved,  became  that  of  Graun, 
Naumann,  Gluii,  and  even  of  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
with  the  addition  only  of  a  few  mocUAcations, 
according  to  the  impulse  of  th«z  genius,  and  the 
latest  improvements  in  instrumental  mmuc. 

I  have  just  named  Gluck,  by  which  it  would 
^peax  that  I  class  his  works  amoiig  those  of 
Germany ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  Uicy  belong 
rather  to  France ;  and  although  this  master  was 
much  admired  by  a  few  Germans  of  merit  in  his 
time,  yet  his  talent  was  not  by  any  means  dul^ 
appreciated  by  the  nation  in  generoL  Indeed,  it 
is  only  lately  that  his  French  works,  translated 
into  Graman,  have  been  performed  iji  their 
theatres,  and  have  there  operated  the  same  revo- 
lution that  they  efibctcd  in  Franco  thirty  years 
ago,  to  the  groat  scandal  of  the  parttsans  of  the 
svm^onie  drama,  who  were  ind^nant  at  secunx 
their  countrymen  abandon  tho  brilliant  Mozart 
for  the  dramatic  Gluck. 

liie  German  school  dmvos  its  greatest  lustre 
from  its  instnmiental  mu^c.  AVith  regard  to 
music  for  single  instruments,  and  first,  as  to  that 
for  the  violin,  although  the  composers  for  that 
instrument  which  Gmnauy  has  produced  have 
only  followed  tho  steps  of  CoroUi,  yet  the^  have 
done  so  with  so  much  success,  that  they  mnit  par- 
ticular notice.  Tiros,  from  die  time  of  Corelli, 
whilst  Locatelli  and  Geminiani,  his  two  best 
pupils,  spread  his  school,  the  one  in  Holland  and 
the  other  in  England,  we  remark  in  Germany 
Fr.  Benda  and  J.  Stamttz,  formed  im  the  some 
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model.  Their  Buccessors,  still  impTOTing,  created  ' 
a  school  of  Uieir  own,  at  the  head  of  which  staod 
Leop.  Mozart,  Fraenzl,  and  Cramer,  who  nearly 
approached  Tartini,  his  contemporary.  Id  harp- 
Kidkoid  mane  they  have  produced,  since  Kerler 
uid  Aobwger,  who  were  formed  in  tiie  Italian 
and  French  schools,  a  nomber  of  excellent  com- 
posera,  who  require  only  to  be  named  to  make 
known  the  titles  of  the  German  school ;  these  are 
J.  S.  Bach  and  his  children,  Haydn,  Kozeluch, 
llosart,  DoBBek,  Cntmar,  and  othm  whom  I 
cannot  name.  It  is  the  same  with  r^axd  to  their 
mnsio  for  wind  instruments,  a  spedes  <tf  com- 
position which  belongs  almost  exdosively  to 
Germany,  and  in  which  she  possesses  an  amazing 
number  of  good  composers.  In  instrumental 
concerted  music,  the  claim  of  the  Germans  is  not 
inftrior.  We  have  already  cited  the  quartets  of 
Haydttf  and  the  trios  and  qiuntets  of  Mozart;  but 
Baydn,  by  bringing  the  grand  symphony  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  it  seems  impossible 
should  be  surpassed,  has  raised  his  own  glory 
and  that  of  his  nation  to  the  greatest  -height. 

Musical  execution,  in  Germany,  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad;  unging  is  genoaUy  but  moderate: 
we  do  not  kiiow  one  Qennan  singer  enjoying 
high  repute  out  of  hia  own  country.  Execution 
upon  stringed  iustnunents,  and  particularly  ou 
the  violin,  is  solid,  but  ifi  generally  thought 
wanting  in  grace  and  expression.  That  on  wind 
instruments  appears  to  be  very  superior.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  excellent  Qennan  organists ; 
indeed,  with  regard  to  that  instrument,  no  naUou 
can  compare  with  Germany.  The  orchestras  are 
good,  but  not  so  much  so  as  they  might  be^ 
especially  as  to  their  proportions. 

The  Gennans  are  rich  in  musical  literature, 
poaseesing  a  prodigious  number  of  excellent  wwks 
on  all  tha  branches  of  the  art,  most  of  which 
w«e  published  in  the  course  of  the  tighteenth 
century ;  such  are  the  writings  of  Fux,  Mattho- 
BOn,  Marpurg,  Kinibergor,  £.  Bach,  Kneoht, 
Vogler,  Albrechtsbergcr,  Forkel,  M.  Gerbert, 
Nidc^inan,  Ko«di,  and  many  more  whom  I  can- 
not at  the  moment  cite.  In  Uiis  respect,  Gormuiy 
u,  without  exception  or  comparison,  the  richest 
country  in  Europe. 

The  culture  ol  music  in  Germany  is  astonishing ; 
even  down  to  the  most  insignificant  charity  acAoolg, 
the  art  is  publicly  taught;  no  sohoolmaster  is 
allowed  to  exo^nse  hie  praEBsaion  unless  he  is 
capable  of  teaching  at  Irast  the  eUments  of  music 
and  some  instruments.  In  the  {oincipal  towns 
there  are  public  and  special  schools,  where  any 
ono  is  admitted  unconditionally,  and  where  aU 
the  parts  of  composition  are  taught.  Besides 
tiuM,  the  means  of  ordinary  education  being  Tcry 
numerous,  and  eadly  attained  by  every  dais,  the 
artisan,  and  even  a  man  of  the  lowest  order  in 
society,  if  he  does  not  require  the  assistance  of 
his  son's  industry  to  attain  a  livelihood,  may 
give  him  a  good  education  &ee  of  all  expense. 
From  thceo  united  causes  it  results,  that  in 
general  tho  miudcians  of  Germany  are  very 
numerous  and  w<dl  infinmed.  Their  methods  tn 
instruction  are  moreover  the  same  as  in  Italy, 
with  some  modifications ;  they  tend  directly  to 
the  point.  Such,  in  few  words,  is  the  histoiy 
and  present  state  (tf  music  in  Germany,  which 
country,  ae  has  been  seen,  possesses  its  full  share 
of  merit. 

Tht  Frawk  iSMooL—H  the  Italians  vrete  the 


inventors  of  every  part  of  the  musical  art,  if  they 
have  brought  them  nearly  all  to  perfection,  and 
if  the  Germans  have  l»ought  those  parts  to  tho 
same  point,  which  the  finmor  had  wt  imptofect, 
what  then  have  the  Frenoh  done,  will  be  asked, 
and  what  right  have  they  to  figure  as  a  school 
with  those  nations  which  seem  to  have  completed 
every  thing  ?  We  answer  briefly,  that  the  R^ch 
have  been  ttieinventorsof some  particular  branches, 
and  have,  so  iar,  exercised  a  ireal  influence ;  in 
many  other  instances  they  have  sucoeBsfully  im- 
itated, and  have  introduced  into  their  imitationa 
a  sentiment  and  style  peculiarly  their  own,  observ- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  order  end  respect  for 
consiatency  which  has  frequently  been  neglected 
by  other  nations.  Hence,  in  these  respects,  they 
are  justly  esteemed  models,  and  are  consequently 
oonsideied,  in  many  points  of  view,  aa  posessing 
a  school  of  thdr  own. 

The  French,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe  several  times,  were,  at  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  the  arte,  the  first  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Flemish.  Several  French  compo- 
sers, snoh  as  Regis,  Du  Fay,  Caron,  Binchois,  and 
others,  are  even  sidd  to  have  preceded  them ;  but 
we  shall  not  here  speak  of  those,  as  none  of  thtir 
compositions  remain ;  others,  such  as  Bromel,  J. 
Mouton,  Fevin,  &c.,  are  considered  to  have  flour- 
ished at  the  same  period  with  the  Flemish ;  and 
N.  Gombert,  -whoso  oamo  is  evidently  French,  is 
difitinguished  by  H.  Finck  as  having  surpassed 
his  master,  the  celebrated  Josquin,  and  having 
much  improved  the  art  of  fugue.  We  shall  not 
repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  and  shall  only 
here  remark,  that  tho  eminence  of  the  French 
school  at  that  time  lasted  during  the  whole  of 
the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  but  the  religious  cUs- 
turbances  which  began  about  the  year  1550,  and 
lasted  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hennr  IV., 
the  bloody  wars  and  tho  ravages  they  occasioned, 
the  profanation  of  most  of  the  churches,  then  the 
only  repositories  of  music,  gave  a  destructive 
blow  to  the  art,  as  well  by  the  death  of  a  great 
number  of  arti^,  aa  by  the  loss  of  their  employ- 
ment. Henry  IV.  was  indifferent  about  music ; 
Louis  XIII.  liked  it  much ;  hut  Qio  gloomy  and 
tyrannical  Bichelieu,  who  reigned  under  his 
name,  did  not  place  it  among  the  number  of 
thoBO  arts  which  he  thought  proper  to  patronize. 
The  disturbances  that  prevailed  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XIV.  were  still  more  fktal  to  the 
arts.  Music,  therefore,  far  more  tlian  a  century, 
was  not  only  generally  neglected  in  France,  but 
impeded  in  every  possible  way ;  and  the  French 
school  remained  all  that  time  far  behind  that  of 
Italy.  It  produced  only  a  few  musicians,  the 
best  of  whom  scarcely  attained  mediocrity.  At 
length  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  commenced, 
when  that  prince,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  sang  and  played  well  on  the  guitar, 
powerfully  patronized  the  art  which  ho  himself 
cultivated.  Lulli,  a  Florentine,  introduced  Ital- 
ian music  into  France  as  it  then  existed  in  Italy ; 
and  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  receive  a  uew  exist- 
ence. It  waa  reestablished  in  the  ohurcheB,  the 
theatres,  and  concerts ;  and  since  that  time  it  has 
been  conetantiy  cultivated  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess, 08  will  be  seen  by  the  account  we  are  about 
to  give  of  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  art. 

As  to  the  foundation  of  their  system,  the  French 
have  simply  fallowed  iha  Bteps  of  the  ItaliaM 
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and  they  have  done  the  same  with  regard  to  mel- 
ody, though  at  a  greater  distance.  Indeedi 
although  the  French,  when  lett  to  their  natural 
impolse,  have  a  Btyle  of  melody  peculiar  to  them- 
Mlvee,  and  which  interests  by  its  freedom  and 
Bimplioityi  yet  they  gave  way,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speakiug,  to  a  very  extnordinaiy 
deviation  from  their  natural  taste,  and  which 
unfortunately  carried  them  far  out  of  the  right 
path.  Lulli,  a  man  of  taste  and  science,  coining 
-when  young  into  France*  introduced  into  French 
melody  that  of  Caralli  and  Cesti,  and  formed 
from  the  two  a  mixed  styl^  estimable  in  many 
respects,  and  especially  on  account  of  its  sim- 
pUcity.  The  French  soon  became  tired  of  this 
mixed  melody,  and  the  successors  of  Lulli,  who 
possessed  neither  sufficient  taste  to  perfect  what 
he  had  begun,  nor  sufficient  good  sense  and 
WniiTig  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  Italian  school, 
which  was  advancing  towards  peorfection  under 
Scarlatti  and  his  pupils,  attempted,  by  the  most 
afFoctod  embellishments,  to  conceal  the  poverty 
of  their  melody.  The  bad  taste  displayed  at  that 
time  in  painting,  by  Coypcl,  Lemoyne,  Do  IVoy, 
and  others,  successors  of  Lebrun,  manifestod 
itself  in  music.  Thia  crarmption  was  carried  to  a 
still  further  extent  under  Runeau,  who,  in  science 
and  taste  in  music,  was  precisely  what  Boucher 
and  Vanloo.his  contemporaries,  were  in  pointing. 
Without  hearing  thia  music,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  idea  of  it ;  having,  however,  done  so,  we 
naturally  ask  how  it  could  ever  have  reached  such 
a  degree  of  depravation,  and  we  ore  tempted  to  ad- 
mire the  astonishing  efforts  that  must  havo  been 
made  to  produce  any  thing  so  absurd  and  mon- 
strous. A  violent  struggle  took  place  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  between  French 
oncTltaliau  melody,  which  lasted  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  century  i  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  art  be  it 
known,  that  twice,  French  mSody,  supported  by 
■II  the  agents  of  ignorance  and  pedantry,  —  twice, 
we  repeat,  —  the  degenerated  French  melody,  not- 
withstanding public  clamor,  triumphed  at  tho  op- 
aa  and  in  the  cathedrals  of  France.  At  length,  ^- 
tra  a  musical  war  of  sixty  yesn,  the  notitmal  taste 
overcame  the  obstinacy  of  a  few  individuals  inter- 
ested in  upholding  a  false  syst^n.  The  works  of 
Duni,  Philidor,  Monsigny,  Gr6try,  Gluck,  Piccini, 
Sacchini,  and  some  others,  have  since  given  to 
France  a  melody  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  which 
Italian  eracc  is  united,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
French  decorum.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
order  of  tiiinga  will  be  long  maintained. 

With  regard  to  practic-al  harmony,  if  by  this 
term  is  understood  not  the  art  of  stunning  by  a 
confused  collection  of  Bounds  and  a  deaiening 
noise,  but  tliat  of  determining  the  chords  which 
agree  the  best,  according  to  the  nature  of  modu- 
udion,  and  of  sheeting  and  disposing  the  differ- 
ent sounds  which  compose  these  chevds,  so  as  to 
produce  the  purest  and  sweetest  effect ;  in  tMs 
respect  the  French  have  been  for  a  long  time  tax 
behind  the  Italians  and  Germans.  Laborde 
himself,  even  whilst  sustaining  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  likeniso  J,  J.  Rousseau,  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  when  thoy  ^irm,  that 
none  understand  better  than  the  great  masters  of 
ItlUy  the  choice  of  boss  notes,  and  the  selection 
of  notes  most  proper,  in  the  construction  of  the 
chords,  to  invest  the  harmony  with  its  required 
effect.  The  French  do  not  in  general  know  so 
how  to  write  music  v  the  Italians  and  Ger- 


mans, which  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  methods :  let  us  explain  this. 

In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  in  teaching 
composition,  they  proceed  directly  to  the  point. 
They  begin  by  showing  the  pupil  some  very  sim- 
ple, but  good  basses,  properly  modulated;  they 
enumerate  the  various  positions  in  which  a  boss 
may  be  placed ;  they  show  which  chords  ara  most 
appropriate  to  each  of  these  different  situationB, 
and  Uien  exercise  the  pupil  a  long  while  in 
playing  partimatUi  or  iigured  basses  on  the  piano- 
forte. ASlex  this  firststudy,  an  air  or  melody  la 
given  him,  and  ho  is  instructed  which  are  the 
best  basses  to  be  placed  under  particular  notes  of 
the  melody,  according  to  fh^  several  situations, 
which  are  aoon  ascertuned ;  having  put  the 
proper  harmony  to  the  bass,  according  to  the 
given  rules,  he  is  next  taught  to  write  this  har- 
mony for  two,  three,  four,  or  a  greater  number  of 
ports,  in  every  kind  of  simple  counterpoint;  in  the 
same  way  he  proceeds  to  more  difficult  countcr- 
pomt,  fugue,  and  all  other  styles ;  the  whole  witit- 
out  any  disoussion  or  loss  of  time  in  useless  argu- 
ments. This  method  has  a  double  advantage ;  it 
unites  all  possible  rapidity ;  and,  wheusoeva  the 
studies  of  the  pupil  may  be  inteimpted,  what  he 
already  knovrswiu  prove  useftil  to  him.  The  tmly 
&ult  that  can  be  found  with  the  ItaUan,  and  even 
German  professors,  is,  that  they  do  not  sufficient- 
ly enforce  the  motives  of  their  precepts,  and  do 
not  give,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  do, 
reasons  deduced  &om  practice  itself.  This^ 
renders  the  study  laborious,  and  sometimes  dis- 
gusting, and  gives  au  appearonce  of  routine  to  a 
method  in  itself  exccUtmt,  both  as  respects  ita 
general  order  and  the  foundation  of  its  principles. 
Still,  when  a  pupil  is  industrious,  this  incon- 
venience doos  not  arrest  hi*  progress,  and  he  is 
richly  repaid  for  his  pcmevoance  by  the  advan- 
tage he  derives  from  this  method  of  acquiring 
style  and  a  great  fitcility  in  writing. 

In  Prance,  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  pius 
sue  a  plan  completely  opposite ;  for  although  the 
above  metiiod  at  one  time  was  in  use  with  the 
French,  as  well  as  with  the  Italiane  and  Oennans, 
the  same  errors  which  retarded  thdr  advance- 
ment in  the  art  influenced  their  progress  in  the 
principles  of  instruction.  AVhcn,  after  the  refomi 
effected  by  Lulli,  the  French  were  desirous  of 
following  the  path  he  had  traocd  out,  the  means 
wcro  fotmd  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  tra- 
ditions, become  perfectly  inadequate,  and  which 
appeared  still  more  so,  when  laid  down  in  badly 
conceived  and  badly  written  works,  such  as  those 
of  Parou,  Mignot,  Madin  and  othen.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  necessary  to  make  some  efforts 
to  produce  methods  more  appropriate  to  the  state 
of  the  science ;  but  instead  of  seeking  thorn  in 
the  study  of  the  ehtft-tCtomnt  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, and  eetablishii^  a  musical  grammar  drawn 
from  the  best  results  of  experience,  they  had  re- 
course to  different  sciences  hoviug  litUe  or  nothing 
to  do  with  music.  Rameau,  who  flourished  at  a 
period  when  the  taste  for  physics  and  mathemet- 
ica  began  to  prevail  in  France,  having  read  or 
beard  that  the  vibration  of  a  sonorous  body  gen- 
erated, bc^dos  its  principal  sound,  its  twelfth  and 
seventeenth,  endeavored  to  found  upon  this  phe- 
nomenon the  theory  of  the  inversions  of  harmony 
which  wo  havo  already  described.  We  shall  not 
here  enter  into  further  details  upon  this  article, 
but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that,  ica  want 
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of  good  didactic  works,  those  of  Kameau  (ex- 
pounded, sitnplifled,  and  commented  on  by  cele- 
orated  authors)  became  much  in  Togue ;  conse- 
quently thore  are,  at  the  present  time,  a  great 
numb^  of  professors,  who,  according  to  the 
method  introduced  by  him,  begin  by  setting  forth 
to  their  pupils  phj-sical  and  geometrical  propo- 
ntions,  of  which  they  understand  nothing,  and 
which,  besides,  have  not  the  alightcst  rehtUon  to 
the  question.  They,  howercr,  persist  in  it  that 
all  this  nonsense  is  the  foundation  of  the  great, 
the  sublime  science  of  harmony.  After  having 
encumbered  the  mind  with  this  usolcsa  trash,  the 
pupil  is  uiBtructed  in  the  definition  of  harmony, 
which  is  the  knowledge  of  the  chorda.  The 
ohovda  axo  then  defined  and  explained  to  him, 
and  he  is  made  to  learn  a  catali^ue  of  them  so 
large,  that  the  best  memory  cannot  possibly  re- 
tain them  all  in  less  than  a  year.  He  is  shown 
all  the  differrait  ways  in  which  they  succeed  each 
other  ;  he  is  accuBtomed  to  see  the  whole  of  har- 
mony in  common  chords,  to  find  which  alone  he 
has  regular  roles,  oonsequentlyhe  is  obUged  con- 
tinually to  have  recouma  to  the  inconvenient  cal- 
eulaUon  of  uiTersions ;  added  to  which,  these 
rules  are  in  themselTes  bo  vague,  so  imperfect, 
and  BO  little  capable  of  being  applied  in  most 
cases,  that  if^  after  a  year  or  two  of  study,  the 
unh^py  pnpil  is  presented  with  the  simplest 
baas^  Iw  is  not  able  to  place  the  same  harmony  to 
it  that  a  pupil  of  Italy  or  Germany  would  do, 
without  hesitation,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
weeks.  What  then  is  the  result  ?  The  pupil  be- 
comes wearied  and  di^usted,  renounces  the 
study,  and,  if  his  profession  or  taste  lead  him 
again  to  attempt  composition,  he  hastens  to  ac- 
quire, as  he  con,  from  bad  principles,  a  certain 
tradiag  knowledge  of  the  art  sufficiont  for  hia 
purpose,  but  ever  renmins  ignorant  of  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

Such  is  the  certain  result  of  the  system  of 
thorough  bass,  so  cried  up  by  people  entirely 
ignorant  of  music,  as  faciUtatuig  the  means  of 
learning  the  art ;  ws  should  rather  say,  of  talking 
of  it,  without  understanding  any  thing  about  it, 
as  did  Boussier,  Bethisy,  and  so  many  more  of  Ra- 
meau'scommentatftts.  We  have  already  named  the 
only  advantage  arising  from  this  system,  relatively 
to  the  classification  of  the  chords ;  wo  shall  not  say 
more  hw  on  this  subject.  Finally,  t}iere  is  no 
study  of  counterpoint,  or,  at  most,  that  of  the 
vetuering  (jjiaeoffe)  of  chords ;  no  study  of  the 
styles;  no  knowledge  of  the  models,  even  the 
names  of  whom  are  imknon'n.  Such  is  a  sum- 
mary and  unexaggorated  account  of  the  usual 
mode  of  studying  mnscal  oompoeition  through- 
out France. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  plan 
of  instruction  adopted  by  the  Conservatory  of 
Paris,  and  that  inRtituted  by  several  professors, 
according  to  the  Italian  and  German  methods, 
are  exempt  from  some  of  these  defects ;  but  it  is 
easily  to  be  perceived,  that,  withheld  by  local 
considerations,  and  by  the  fear  of  encountering 
prejudices,  they  have  not  yet  done,  in  this  re- 
spect, all  that  perhape  they  would  have  wished 
to  do. 

This,  then,  is  the  actual  state  of  the  system  in 
Fkance,  so  £ur  as  r^ards  ita  principles  and  foun- 
dation. Let  us  now  see  what  she  Ikas  done  in  the 
diflbrent  kinda  of  composition.  First,  as  to 
ohuich  music,  we  shall  begin  by  the  various  spe- 


cies of  the  style  A  eapeiia.  After  having  received 
from  St.  Gregory  the  Roman  chant,  that  valua- 
ble remnant  of  the  Greek  music,  and  having,  by 
degrees,  made  great  alterations  in  it,  it  was  at 
length  totally  abandoned  for  absurd  pUaa  eAontt, 
composed  at  the  period  when  the  art  was  most 
depraved  in  France,  and  which,  for  the  most  part, 
diw»>Tcr  great  ignorance  and  bod  taste,  llieur 
faux-bomrdona  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  used 
in  Italy ;  but  it  is  relatively  to  the  counterpoint 
on  the  plain  chant  that  the  French  school  is 
greatly  defective.  They  have  no  writings  on  the 
subject;  which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  French 
chapcl-mostors  understand  so  Utile  of  the  plain 
chant,  that  wo  have  seen  the  most  experienced  of 
them  {aoi-diiaiU)  mistake  the  tone  of  the  chant. 
And  besides,  writing  this  kind  of  music  is  not 
taught  in  France,  but  they  practise  instead,  in 
the  cathedrals,  extemporary  counterpoint,  which 
is  called  chant  tur  le  livre.  To  give  some  idea  of 
it,  imagine  fifteen  or  twenty  singers  of  every  de- 
scription of  voices,  from  the  ba^a  to  the  higliWt 
K^>nuio,  nnging  as  loud  as  they  can  bawl,  each 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  without  either  rule 
or  intention,  and  making  every  note  in  the  sys- 
tem, both  diatonic  and  chromatic,  heard  at  the 
same  time  with  the  plain  chant,  which  is  per- 
formed by  discordant  and  harsh  voices :  you  will 
then  begin  to  have  some  conception  of  the  plain 
chant  or  counterpoint,  oalled  in  France  cAonf  mr 
le  livre.  But  what  will  be  thought  still  more  in- 
credible is,  that  thrae  are  actually  choral  pre* 
contort  and  chapel-mastera  of  sufficiently  de- 
praved taste  to  admire  and  encourage  this  honid 
mockery  of  music  in  their  churches.  Such  peo- 
ple do,  indeed,  make  the  htnue  of  Ood  a  den  of 
Mmet;  it  may  ba  truly  called  m  atenuiafwA  omt 
detolalion  in  the  holy  place. 

Church  music  with  instrumental  accompani- 
ment has,  in  France,  aa  every  where  else,  under- 
gone the  same  changes  as  dramatic  music,  with 
which  it  has  always  had  great  connection.  The 
French  long  pretended  to  excel  and  surpass  aU 
other  nations  in  this  style;  and  although  the 
falsity  of  such  a  pretension  is  now  acknowledged 
by  those  who  sustained  it  only  a  few  years  ago, 
yet  it  should  be  admitted,  that  in  this  kind  ui 
music  the  French  have  really  considerable  merit. 
Notwithstanding  the  voriationB  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  melody,  there  have,  at  all  times, 
been  French  composers  who  have  acquired  a  just 
reputation  in  church  music ;  the  moKt  celebrated 
of  whom,  reckoning  from  LuUi,  are  that  com- 
poser himself,  Campra,  La  iSueur,  of  Ilouen, 
La  Lande,  Blanchard,  and  Mondonville ;  and 
amongst  the  modems,  Gosscc,  D'Haudimont,  Ui- 
roust  Uozc^  and  lastly,  Le  Sueiu,  director  of  the 
£mperor  Napoleon's  chamber  music,  who  has 
produced  some  works  in  this  stylo  fraught  with 
beauties  of  the  tlrHt  order.  ' 

As  to  chamber  music,  the  French  have  no  mad- 
rigals, except  a  few  by  some  masters  who  were 
contemporaries  with  the  Flemuh,  all  of  whose 
works  are  now  forgotten.  This  style  of  music 
flourished  in  Italy  at  the  period  of  the  troubles  in 
France,  durmg  which  music  was  not  at  all  cul- 
tivated in  that  country.  In  the  cantata,  the 
works  of  Clerombaut  and  Do  Bcrnier,  pupil  of 
Coldara,  were  formerly  cited.  Fiuitivc  lacces  are 
one  of  the  styles  in  whicdi  the  riench  succeed 
the  best ;  they  possess  some  very  beautiftil  apeci- 
mens  in  all  styles  and  of  every  character,  and 
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mrlupB  no  nation  of  Europe  ia  Bupeiioz  to  tbeia 
m  thifl  rcHpect. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  the  French  Mhool  is 
in  dramatic  music.  They  were  not  preciHcly  tlie 
biTenton  of  it,  but  by  borrowing  the  dxaniatio 
melody  of  the  Italians,  and  combining  it  with 
that  of  their  own  nation,  they  have  forme«l,  as  I 
have  boforc  said,  a  melody  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  of  an  ezceUent  charactor;  and  by  applying 
this  to  well-imaged  and  w^-written  poems, 
they  have  given  biith  to  the  /yrtc  drama,  properly 
BO  called,  which  may  be  coosidorod,  therefore, 
in  Bomo  degree,  as  exclusively  belonging  to  France. 

It  was,  however,  only  by  following,  at  first,  the 
example  of  the  Italians,  that  France  attained  to 
this  brilliant  result.  In  fiust,  it  is  well  known 
that  when  Mary  do  Mcdlcis,  wife  of  Henry  IV., 
came  to  France,  she  brought  with  her  tho  poet 
Ilinucciui ;  from  which  time  lyric  representations 
took  place  at  the  court.  None,  however,  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  performed  during  the 
rcfgn  of  Louis  XIII. ;  hia  minister,  Kichelieu, 
turned  all  hia  attention  towards  the  French 
drama,  llie  Italian  Maaarin,  who  succeeded 
him,  brought  the  taste  of  his  country  into  France, 
and  caused  the  first  Italian  opera  that  had  ever 
been  heard  in  that  country  to  be  performed  at 
the  Louvre,  in  1640.  lu  1070,  Perrin  the  poet, 
and  Cambcxt  the  musician,  brought  out  the  first 
French  opera,  entitled  "  Pomonot"  at  the  Tennis 
Court  in  the  Kue  ilazarine.  IVo  years  after- 
wards, Lulli  obtained  their  privilege,  and  en- 
joyed it  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1687. 
We  have  already  described  the  kind  of  music 
which  he  set  to  the  French  poema  of  Qninault;  we 
havo  also  shown  in  what  respects  his  successors 
erred,  amongst  whom  are  distinguished  Campra, 
Defltouches,  and  Monteclair.  Ks^eau,  who  made 
iUB  ddbut  in  1733,  hy  "  Hi/poitU"  taxdhy"  Arkie," 
substituted  for  the  true  recitative  and  airs,  which 
were,  doubtless,  too  simple,  and  for  the  most  part 
obsolete,  and  for  the  paltry  accompaniments  <^ 
Lulli,  an  emphatic  recitative,  more  orilliant  aira, 
but  often  irregular  and  in  bad  tasto,  more  orna- 
mented accompaniments,  but  frequently  badly 
written,  although,  with  all  this,  there  might 
generally  be  found  in  them  features  and  parts 
which  diemonstrated  both  science  and  genius. 

His  successors  fiouriahed  after  him  in  the  French 
lyric  drama,  till  about  177S  ;  but,  since  1750,  the 
comic  opera  had  appeared  in  France  on  the  model 
of  tho  interludes  and  bufia  operas  then  in  vogue 
in  Italy.  It  was  in  this  stylo  that  the  French 
melody  began  to  regenerate  under  Uauvei^e, 
I^a  Itordc,  Floquet,  J.  J.  Itousseau,  Duni,  and 
Pbilidor ;  to  whom  succeeded  Monsigny,  tiossec, 
and  Ur&try,  who  completed  the  improvements  in 
French  lyric  comedy.  Amongst  their  contem- 
poraries and  imitators  were  Martini,  Dalayrac, 
Champcin.  and  many  othcra.  The  reform  op- 
erated by  them  in  comedy,  and  prepared  in  ij-ric 
tragedy,  was  consummated  by  Oluck,  who,  in 
1771,  gave  at  Paris  hia  ■■  fyhiffiniet"  and  soon 
afterwards  enriched  the  French  theatre  by  sev- 
eral other  works.  Ilis  rivals,  Piccini  and  Sacchi- 
ni,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  endeavored,  at 
the  Rame  time,  to  preserve  the  essential  forms  of 
melody  more  than  Oluck  had  done.  This  diver- 
sity of  pretension  occasioned  wann  duputcs,  which 


ceedcd  by  French  composers  still  worthy  to  tonch 
the  lyre ;  the  principal  of  whom  were,  in  tragedj, 
iSerton,  Catel,  I.o  Sueur,  Mehul ;  and  in  oomedy, 
the  some ;  to  whom  may  be  added  Boildiou,  Eter, 
Gavcaux,  Krcutzct,  Plautade,  Persuis,  and  tiolic. 
Many  Italians  and  tiennaiis,  also,  came  into 
France  about  this  time,  and  attempted  composition 
in  the  French  dramatic  style  with  success ;  the 
most  celebrated  ne  Cherubini,  DeUamaziat^icolo, 
Steibelt,  Spontini,  Tarchi,  and  'Winter.  Somo 
composers  of  the  present  generation  have  tried  to 
introduce  into  tlie  Imc  drMua  the  effects  of  the 
symphony  ;  but  they  appear,  at  length,  to  havo 
discovered  tho  abuse:*  of  this  style,  and  to  have 
since  renounced  it  entirely. 

It  is  to  the  superiority  of  its  national  theatre, 
that  France  owes  that  of  its  lyric  drama.  The 
great  resort  of  company  to  the  Th6itre  Francais, 
considered  to  bo  the  brat  of  all  of  them,  has  ren- 
dered the  feeling  of  dramatic  propriety  so  general 
that  the  French  spectator  cannot  endure  a  work 
in  which  it  is  not  duly  observed,  whatever  may  be 
its  other  mwits.  Penetrated  with  the  same  feel- 
ing, and  imbued  with  the  same  principles,  the 
French  lyric  poets  and  composers,  whether  natives 
or  foreignerti,  directed  by  national  taste,  havc^ 
with  one  accord,  constantly  worked  upon  the  same 
system.  It  woufd,  certainly,  bo  very  H  propoi,  in 
sketching  the  history  of  the  French  lyric  theatre, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  revolutions  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  French  drama  itself  and  to 
make  some  mcntwn  of  the  poets  who  have  con- 
tributed to  its  progress ;  but  I  must  here  limit 
myself  to  naming  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated, 
such  as  Quinault,  Lamotte-IIoudart,  Fontenellc, 
Labrui-re,  U.  liemard,  iScdaine,  Favart,  Marmon- 
tel,  Marsollior,  Monvel,  Duval,  Guillard,  Bouilly, 
Ilot&nan,  Hciurd,  Etienne,  and  Dupaty,  and  refer 
the  reader  to  their  names  in  this  work. 

Tlie  French  have  aLw  some  celebrated  names  in 
inntrumontal  composition,  although,  in  this  atylc, 
they  have  only  been  imitators ;  and  first  in  mu- 
sic far  tingle  iaatrumetUn,  Ledair,  Ouignon,  Uuille- 
main,  Mondonville,  Gavini^s,  Leduo  the  ddcr^ 
Bertheaumo,  and  Lahoussaye  arc  justly  esteemed. 
In  coiuxrUd  mtatc,  the  quartets  of  Davaux,  and 
the  symphonies  of  Gossec,  are  cited,  which  pre- 
ceded, in  France,  those  of  Haydn,  and  some  of 
which  are  still  heud  with  (flight  During  b 
later  period,  some  new  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  style,  but  we  must  wait  a  ftiture  period  to 
decide  on  them  with  impartiality. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  French  school  con- 
sists in  the  difierent  branches  of  execution. 

Beginning  this  part  of  our  examination  mng- 
ing,  we  distinguish  tiiree  epochs :  that  of  Lam- 
bert, in  the  time  of  lionis  XIV. ;  that  of  Kobol 
and  Francccur,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  who  dis- 
played all  the  ridiculous  fiiults  and  affectation  of 
that  period ;  and  lastly,  the  modem  epoch,  whose 
style  has  great  analogy  to  that  of  melody,  that  is 
to  say,  is  an  Italian  style  modified,  and  rendered 
conformable  to  the  FVonch  language,  and  the 
principles  of  which  arc  developed  in  tide  exceltciit 
metliod  of  singing  of  tho  Conservatory.  Each  of 
Uiese  periods  boasts  celebrated  singers ;  the  first 
has  Boutclon,  the  second,  Jelyotto ;  the  tliird, 
Qarat,  Chardini,  Lays,  and  Mautin,  to  whom  we 
must  add  EUevion,  for  grace  and  elegance  united 


are  now,  however,  terminated.    Vogel,  Lcmoyne,    to  expression  and  dranuttic  truth, 
and  others,  ft^wcd  the  stt-jiH  of  these  groatmas-  i     Butwithrcspecttoexecution,theBtyleIn  which 
tan.   This  generation  of  celebrated  men  was  sue-  i  the  fVench  have  real  and  undisputed  xnerit,  and 
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indeedt  in  many  respectet  have  a  marked  Buperi- 
taStr,  b  the  uutrumental  in  ^neral,  and  eape- 
daltythatoftheTiolin.  On  this  point,  the  French 
hare  always  had  great  pietenaiona,  and  often 
founded  in  jiurtice.  The  excellence  of  the  twenty- 
four  petifs  violin*  of  Louis  XIV.  formed  by  Lulli, 
%nd  of  other  French  yiolinifits,  was  highly  spoken 
of  BO  far  back  aa  the  serenteenth  century.  I  do 
not,  hoverer,  know  how  to  reconcile  these  facta 
nift  the  following  remoik  of  C(»rette  in  his  prebce 
to  hb  "Method  of  Accompaniment,"  published 
■t  Paris  about  the  year  1760:  "At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  centiu-y,"  says  that  author, 
■•music  was  very  dull  and  slow,  &p.  .  .  .  "When 
Corelli's  sonatas  were  first  brought  from  Komc, 
(about  171$i)  nobody  in  Paris  could  play  them, 
rhe  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  being  a  great 
vnateur  of  music,  and  wishing  to  hear  them,  was 
obliged  to  have  them  sung  by  threo  voices  :  the 
violinists  then  b^au  to  study  thcmi  and  at  the 
expiration  of  tome  yean,  three  were  found  who 
could  play  them.  Baptiste,  one  of  these,  wentto 
Borne  to  study  them  under  Corelli  himself."  Be 
this  as  it  may  ;  since  that  period,  instrumental 
music  has  been  studied  with  ardor  by  the 
French,  and  they  have  made  aatonidhing  progress 
in  it.  France  has  now  an  excellent  school  for  the 
violin,  founded  ujJbn  that  of  Italy.  We  have  al- 
ready named  its  best  masters  in  speaking  of  in- 
fltrumental  composition;  to  those  names  must  be 
added  Fagin,  the  celebrated  pupil  of  Tartini,  and 
Viotti,  who,  during  his  residence  (of  some  years) 
in  France,  formed  many  excellent  pupils,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stands  liode.  These,  in  their  turn, 
have  communicated  their  skill  to  a  number  of 
Others,  and  the  French  violiniats  are  now,  both  in 
number  and  in  talent,  tinrivallod  in  Europe.  'I'hc 
■rttsts  of  greatest  repute  at  this  time,  are  Baillot, 
Graaeet,  Ivrcntzcr,  Lafont,  and  their  pupils,  Ha- 
beneck,  Maza.s,  Fontaine,  Sec.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  many  other  instruments,  and 
particularly  the  piano-forte  :  amongst  the  prin- 
ci|>al  masters  and  amateurs  on  which  arc  Adam. 
Eigel,  Jadin,  Boildicu,  Madame  do  Montgeroult, 
Pradher,  her  pupil,  8cc- ;  but  for  the  organ,  which 
was  in  its  glory  under  Couperin,  Marchaiid,  Cal- 
vin, and  Daquin,  there  is  now  scarcely  any 
master  worthy  of  citation,  if  we  except  Sejnn,  who 
has  followed  their  steps.  Lastly,  to  conclude  this 
article  by  a  panegyric  as  just  as  it  is  important : 
what  cannot  oe  too  much  admired  in  Fnincc  is, 
the  excellence  of  the  orchestras  in  the  execution 
of  the  sjTnphony ;  in  this  respect  they  not  only 
infinitely  surpass,  we  M'ill  not  sny  thonc  of  Italy, 
which  are  beneath  consideration  in  this  ro;*pect, 
but  rival  those  of  Germany,  where  instrumciitnl 
music  has  attained  the  highest  reputation.  Thin 
fact  is  acknowledged  to  bo  true  even  by  the  most 
prejudiced  of  other  countries. 

The  musical  literature  of  France  is  of  little  val- 
ue: among  her  works  of  this  kind,  some,  com- 
piled by  artOBts  who  neither  knew  how  to  think 
nor  how  to  write,  are  as  vicious  in  their  princi- 
ples as  in  their  plan ;  others,  edited  by  learned 
men.  or  by  literati  ignorant  of  the  art,  teach  only 
systems  and  errors.  From  this  condemnation, 
however,  we  must  except,  first,  some  methods 
which  concern  execution,  and  particularly  those 
published  by  the  Consorvatorv  of  Paris :  secondly, 
conecming  composition,  the  little  treatise  of  har- 
mony by  M.  Uatel,  which  is  a  good  introduction 
to  the  study  oi  aocompanimnit.  We  consider  also 


the  principle§  of  composition  of  tho  ttAooU  of  Ilab/, 
which  we  have  formed  from  the  union  of  what  we 
have  found  beat  on  the  auhject  in  Uie  French  and 
other  languages,  to  bo  the  only  authentic  and 
complete  work  for  the  student  of  this  art,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  just  imputations,  the  least 
imperfect  of  any  exisdug  of  tlie  same  kind. 

Of  the  three  nations  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
it  is  in  France  that  muuc  is  'the  least  generally 
cultivated  ;  it  is  also,  of  all  the  fine  arts,  the  one 
least  attended  to  in  Fmnce,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  there  are  no  public  lectures,  an  advantage 
which  it  possesses  in  almost  every  other  country 
of  Europe.  Before  the  French  revolution,  muuio 
was  principally  taught  in  the  maitriaa ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  four  thousand  pupils, 
who  wore  constantly  supported  by  these  establish* 
ments,  they  so  much  felt  the  corruption  and  de- 
cay of  the  art  in  France,  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  that,  in  the  whole  course 
of  that  time,  they  produced  at  most  but  five  or 
six  singers,  and  as  many  composers  wor^y  of 
mention.  Their  roostablishment  was  on  a  still 
worse  footing.  The  ancient  chapel-mastm  were 
at  all  events  composers ;  but  lately,  for  want  of 
better,  it  has  been  found  necessiary,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, to  employ  any  musicians  that  could  be 
had.  Here  the  chapel-master  is  a  pariah  chanter; 
there  a  violinist ;  olsewhore  even  a  trumpeter, 
or  some  such  person ;  and  these  men  are  intrust- 
ed to  form  singers.  It  will  readily  be  imagined 
that  the  maitrines  thus  organized  would  be  even 
less  productive  than  they  were  formerly  ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
out  of  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  which  they 
contain,  one  who  could  sing  ^o  seven  notes  of 
the  scale  in  tuna  The  Conservatory,  established 
Hincc  the  revolution,  has  certainly,  however,  pro- 
duced a  great  number  of  instrumental  performers, 
and  many  good  singers. 

Formerly,  the  plain  chant,  at  least,  was  taught 
in  many  of  the  primary  schools ;  now,  neither 
plain  chant  nor  any  other  kind  of  music  is  taught, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  totally  ignorant  of 
the  art.  Amongst  the  higlior  classes  of  society  it 
is  more  cidtivated;  amateur.i  devote  thcmHOlves 
chiefly  to  instrumental  music.  In  general,  sing- 
ing is  neglected ;  and  notliing  is  so  rare  in  Fnmco 
as  good  singers.  Composition  is  but  slightly  cul- 
tivated ;  the  studies  for  it  being,  as  wo  have  before 
explained,  for  the  moNt  part  Ind  and  very  expen- 
sive. Besides,  the  profewion  of  a  composer  leads 
to  nothing  advantageous  in  France ;  there  is  no 
employment  tor  his  talcnta,  cither  in  the  chapel 
or  the  theatre,  the  latter  of  which  is  occupied  in 
a  groat  meohurc  by  foreigners.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  composers  are  formed  with  difficulty,  and, 
in  fiict,  th(xe  are  very  fow  in  France ;  the  num- 
ber of  thoflc  who  have  met  with  succoas  in  the 
dramatic  style,  at  present  the  most  oultivated  of 
any,  is  very  inconBiderable.  Many  of  these  men 
are  now  old,  and  we  find  but  few  successors  to 
their  talents.  Theory  is  little  known  in  France, 
and  musical  erudition  is  still  more  rare;  the 
French  arc,  indeed,  almost  %norsnt  of  the  name. 

From  this  examination  of  the  French  school,  it 
nevertheless  results,  that  it  holds  a  much  more 
distinguiKlicd  rank  amongst  otlier  schools  than 
many,  blinded  by  national  prejudice,  will  allow, 
or  than  is  believed  by  some  Frenchmen  them- 
selves, who  have  been  too  easily  led  astray 
by  presumptoouB  arguments ;  that  it  po— ossni  B 
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marked  superiority  in  two  essential  branches, 
namdy,  lync  drama  and  instrumental  cxocutiou ; 
that,  notwithstanding  its  deriations  from  the 
didactic,  it  has  been  Tei^'  serriceable  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  art ;  that  its  inferiority  in  many  other 
points  at  the  present  moment  arisen  &om  circum- 
stances which  have  before  produced  the  lunne 
effects  in  those  very  nations  which  now  appear  to 
excel  France.  History  dec  litres  that,  at  d^ereiit 
periods,  the  French  school  has  held  a  superiority 
over  these  same  nations,  and  proves  likewise 
that,  by  pursuing  wise  mcHisurGS,  it  would  be  easy 
to  replace  it  upou  the  same  level. 

On  taking  the  trouble  to  compare  succcsairely 
the  labors  of  the  three  schools,  a  sketch  of  which 
1  have  endeavored  to  draw  with  as  muoh  exact- 
ness and  order  as  impartiality  and  truth,  it  will  be 
iouud  easy  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  eochof  them ; 
tliat  spirit  of  party,  those  prejudices  or  national 
autipathies,  which  eagerly  attribute  every  thing 
to  the  one  Hide  and  nothing  to  the  other,  will  thus 
bo  avoided.  The  good  and  the  excellent  will  be 
Bought  for  where  it  really  exists,  and  wiU  be  duly 
ai>preciated  wherever  it  may  be  foimd. 

IHSTRIO.  (L.^  Lithe  ancient  drama,  this  word 
signified  a  comedian,  or  a  stage  singer ;  but  more 
particularly  a  mime  who  ej^biti^  his  part  by 
gestures  and  dancing. 

mXSTRICH.   (G.)   An  up  bow. 

HTTZELBEUOER,  SABIUXA,  bom  in  1755, 
was  a  celebrated  German  sbger.  She  sang  wi^i 
great  applause,  in  the  year  1776,  at  the  tmuxrta 
apiritueU  and  dea  amattura,  at  Paris,  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  as  chamber  musician  to  the  royal 
&mily.  Shortly  after  this,  she  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  sang  at  Mcntz,  Frankfort,  and  other 
cities  In  her  native  country,  retiring  from  the 
mufficol  profession  about  ttie  year  1796,  and  de- 
voting her  attention  to  the  mo^cal  education  of 
two  of  her  daughters. 

HTTZELBEROER,  TOHA^^A,  third  daughter 
of  the  preceding,  was,  in  the  year  1807,  a  singer 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  at  Munich- 
Her  younger  sister,  Ilegina,  also  h^ld  the  same 
situation,  and  was  likewise  a  principal  singer  at 
tlie  theatre.  Napoleon  was  so  delighted  with 
her  perjEbrmanoe,  that  he  wished  to  engage  her 
fur  his  chamber  music  in  Paris. 

HirZENAUEB,  CHBISTOPH,  published  in 
1685,  in  Germany,  *•  Ratio  componendi  Sifuyihoniaa, 
CoHOontiuce  Mtuiaa." 

H  MOLL.   (G.)   B  minor. 

HOBEIN,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  organist 
at  Wolfenbuttel,  died  there  in  1782.  He  pub- 
lished "Elysium."  a  German  dmma  for  the 
horpHichori^  in  1781,  Wolfcnbuttel :  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Songs,"  Cassel,  1778;  and  "Six  Sonatas 
for  the  Harpsichord,"  Coasel,  1780. 

HOBOE,  or  OBOE,  (L)  in  Iteach  HATJT- 
BOIS.    See  Hautboy. 

HOBRECHT,  JACOB,  a  Fleming,  was  the 
preceptor  in  mueic  to  Erasmus,  and  has  tlie  credit 
of  liaving  been  an  excellent  musician."  IIo  is 
Raid  to  have  hod  so  great  a  celerity  of  invention, 
tliat  ho  compoRcd  in  one  night  a  whole  ma^s,  to 
the  admiration  and  astonishment  of  all  -who 
knew  him.  Glaroanus  asserts  that  the  composi- 
tions  of  Hobrocht  are  grand  and  majestic. 


HOCHBItnCKEB,  an  inhabitant  of  Dona- 
wert  in  1700,  was  an  oxoeUent  performer  on  his 
&ther's  newly-i|iTented  pedal  harp.   He  played 

before  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna  in  172d. 

HOCHBRUCKER,  probably  a  descendant  of 
tho  above-mentioned  fiumly,  was  a  celebrated 
harpist  at  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  publidied  much  muao  for 
his  instrument. 

HOCHRETTER,  JOS.  BALTHASAR,  organist 
at  Lombach,  in  Austria,  published  "  VnpertB 
Dominicatet  ft  Featirie,"  for  four  voices,  Augsbui^, 
1706,  and  "  Veipera  de  B.  V.  JUnrto,"  for  four 
voices,  two  tenors,  and  bass,  Augsburg,  1710. 

HOCHZETTHABSCH.  (G.)  A  nuptial 
march. 

HOCKET.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  rat, 
or  the  cutting  a  note  short,  without  accelerating 
the  time.  A  manner  of  execution  corroeponding 
with  that  of  our  ttacctOo  passage 

HODERMANN,  G.  C,  a  pianist  and  excellent 
instnunental  composer,  reuded  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  published  fourteen  works  for  various 
instruments,  between  the  years  1789  and  1796. 

HOECKE,  C,  a  celebrated  violoncellist,  rcn- 
dent  in  Russia,  published  a  concerto  for  his  in- 
strument, with  accompaniment  for  a  full  orches- 
tra, at  Moscow,  in  1799. 

HOECKH,  CHARLES,  was  Ijom  at  Ebersdori; 
near  Vienna,  in  1707.  lather  began  to  teach 
him  the  viohn  at  a  very  early  age,  and  sent  him 
at  fifteen  to  Pruck,  to  learn  his  art  thoroughly. 
At  the  t«nunation  of  hia  apprenticeship,  he  en- 
tered the  band  of  a  regiment  as  a  hautboy  player. 
He  remained  two  years  in  Hungary,  and  two 
more  in  IVansylvania.  The  time  of  his  service 
having  expired,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  there 
meeting  with  Francis  Benda,  who  was  just 
going  into  Poland,  he  accompanied  him  through 
Bre^u  to  Warsaw,  wh«a  the  Starosta  Sukaa- 
chefisky  received  them  both  into  Ua  ■cgviec.  In 
1732,  Hoeckh  wont  to  Z«:bst,  as  concert  master. 
He  died  in  1772,  with  the  renon-n  of  having  been 
one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  his  time. 

HOEFFELMAYER,  MARIA  JOSEPH  AN- 
TON", born  at  Rastadt,  was  considered  a  good 
violoncellist  and  performer  on  the  kettle  drums. 
He  was  for  some  time  in  England,  and  afterwards 
at  Hamburg,  and  finally,  we  believe,  settled  in 
Fario.   He  is  the  younger  brother  of  Thaddeus. 

HOEFFELMAYER,  THADDEUS,  bom  at 
Rastadt  in  1750,  was  vioUnLit  to  the  Elector  of 
Mentz. 

HOFFER,  MADAME,  a  celebrated  female 
singer  at  Vienna*  was  the  nster-in-law  of  the  re- 
nowned Mozart,  who  composed,  among  othet 
music  for  her,  tiro  airs,  sung  by  the  Queen  of 
Night,  in  the  ZmAer/Uttt. 

HOFFMANN,  ERNST  THEODOR  AMADE- 
US,  composer,  painter,  poet,  and  romancer,  was 
bom  at  Konigsberg,  in  1776.  His  "  Fantasy 
Pieces,"  and  his  "  Suiferings  of  the  chapel-master 
Kroissler,"  contain  some  of  the  most  genial,  ro- 
mantic, and  appreciative  things  over  written 
about  music.  Among  them  may  be  notiood,  as 
especially  pt^mlar  and  iuflaontial,  hia  papen  on 
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Mozart's  "  Don  Juan,"  on  the  •*  Hitter  Gluck," 
and  oil  Beethoren's  symphony  in  C  minor.  He 
also  wrote  Beveral  noTeU  and  composed  some 
oponui,  the  {ffineipal  one  of  wMdi  was  called 
«  UttdiM."   He  died  in  1822. 

HOFFMANN,  HEINKICH  ANTON,  in  the 
year  1810  violinist  at  fYankfort,  was  bom  at 
Mentz  in  1770.  lie  studied  composition  under 
the  celebrated  Kieutzcr.    The  following  are 

among  hid  published  works  :  "  Sechs  Eagliache  und 
Deut*ch»  Tanze,"  Op.  1,  Mentz ;  "  Concerto  pour 
deux  Violoits  princip.,"  Op-  2,  Offenbach,  1795 ; 
"  TroU  Violin  qaarteltea,"  Op.  3,  Offenbach,  1793  ; 
"Six  Duot  Concmi'  pour  deux  Viokm*,"  Op<  4, 
M(»itz  and  Paris ;  "  GeaSngt  heim  ISavier,"  Of- 
fenbach, 1799:  ^^ecKt DeuUdtelMdarmit  QuUarrt 
undKtavier,"  1802. 

HOFFMANN,  H.  K.,  a  singer  at  the  German 
theatre  in  Hamburg,  in  1797.  published  there, 
about  the  same  year,  aoreral  pieces  of  vocal 
mnaic 

HOITUANX,  GEOKG>  composed  eome  in- 
strmncntal  music  at  Vienna  previously  to  the 
year  1709. 

HOFFMANN,  JOHANN  GEORG.  organist  at 
Breslau,  was  bom  in  the  year  1700.  He  published 
much  sacred  music,  vhidi  was  in  high 
estimation. 

HOFFMANN,  JOSEPH.  Composer  of  a  "Wof- 
twmo  A  deux  VMont  el  Bau,"  published  at  Vien- 
na before  the  year  1799,  also  of  a  Grand  3>ip 
pour  U  riolm,  XVnor.  €t  VMoaeeUo,  No,  I,"  Vien- 
na, 1803. 

HOFFMANN,  LEOPOLD,  a  celebrated  com- 
loeer  at  Vienna,  died  there  in  1782,  and  was 
succeeded  in  several  public  Bituations  by  Al- 
brochtsbergcr.  He  composed  much  sacred  and 
instrumental  music. 

HOFFMANN,  PHILIP  CARL,  musician  to 
the  court  at  Mentz,  and  afterwards  chapel-master 
at  Offenbach,  was  bom  in  the  former  town  in 
1769.  He  published  much  piano-fort©  muno  at 
Ments  and  Offenbach,  between  the  years  1795 
and  180S. 

HOFFMEISTER,  FRANZ  ANTON,  chapel- 
master  at  Vienna,  and  veiy  celcbiBtod  as  a  com- 
poser, was  the  propriety  of  a  rnuMO  wardiouse  in 
that  city.  He  commenced  publishing,  in  the  year 
178d,  a  monthly  collection  of  instrumental  music, 
which  contains  sevcml  nf  the  compositions  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  other  celebmtcd  masters,  as 
wcU  OS  of  his  own.    He  died  m  1812. 

HOFHAIMER,  JOHN,  o^jatirt  to  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian  I.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
stated,  by  the  musical  historian^  of  Germany,  to 
have  been  a  very  skilful  performer. 

HOHLFELD,  a  mechanic  of  Berlin,  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  work  as  the  projector  of  two 
curious  musical  inventions.  Tho  first  is  a  ma- 
chine which  writes  down  the  notes  aa  the  per- 
former plays  them  on  the  harpsichord.  It  is  true 
that  the  liev.  Mr.  Creed,  an  Englishman,  had 
written  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Philo- 
sophical "^nsftctions  for  tho  year  1747,  and  that 
Ungd,  a  Qennan,  had,  in  17fili  also  written  on 


the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  machine ; 
still  Hohlfeld  has  the  credit  of  being  tho  first 
who  put  the  idea  in  execution.  The  celebrated 
Enler  having  accurately  explained  to  him  the 
proposed  mechanical  problem,  he  succeeded 
quickly  in  manufacturing  the  machine,  and  soon 
presented  it  to  the  acoderoy  at  Berlin.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  cylinders,  applied  to  tho  piono-forto 
in  such  a  manner  that  tho  one  received  the 
music  paper,  which  was  given  out  again  by  the 
other,  tho  notes  played  during  the  time  having 
been  marked  in  amall  dots  on  the  paper  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  subsequently  bo  written  in 
regular  notes.  This  process,  however,  being  still 
attended  with  difficulties,  tho  academy  gave  its 
simple  approbation  of  the  ingenuity  of  tho  ma- 
chine, and  awarded  a  small  sum  to  the  construct- 
or, who,  a  few  years  afterwards,  took  it  to  a 
country  house  near  Berlin,  where  it  was  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  second  invention  of  Hohl- 
feld was  an  instrument  in  tho  form  of  a  piano- 
forte, presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1754. 
It  is  mounted  with  catgut  strings,  under  which 
is  a  hone-hair  bow,  put  in  motion  by  a  small 
wheel,  nnall  hooks  bemg  attached  to  the  keys  of 
the  instrumcait  to  draw  the  strings  towards  this 
bow.  This  last  invention  has  been  since  very 
much  improved  upon,  as  may  be  seen  from  one 
of  the  Gazette  di  Milano  of  the  year  1823,  where 
is  announced  a  new  instrument  called  the  vioii- 
cemhah,  professedly  invented  by  Abbate  Grego- 
rio  Trentin,  of  Venice.  It  is  described  as  a  piano- 
forte, and  played  by  a  bow.  It  has  been  reward- 
ed by  the  gold-prize  medal,  and  is  patronized  by 
various  amateurs  and  miudciaus,  at  the  head  of 
whom  ia  Perotti,  chapel-mastcr  of  Santo  Marco. 
The  exterior  form  of  the  vioticembalo  of  the  Abbate 
Trentin  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  piano-forte  of  six 
octaves.  The  strings  are  of  catgut  of  various  di- 
mensions, wf  which  tho  lowest  are  covered  with, 
metal  '\vire,  and  each  string  is  appropriated  to  a 
single  tone.  At  the  extremity  of  each  key  is  a 
horizontal  lever,  by  means  of  which  tho  string  is 
raised  upwards  to  meet  the  action  of  the  bow. 
This  bow  consists  of  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  in- 
wrought with  silk  threads  instead  of  hiurs,  which 
is  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
two  cylinders  affixed  to  the  aides,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion 1^  moans  of  a  fly-wheel*  worked  by  tho  right 
foot. 

What  appears  now  in  this  instrument  ia  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  That  in  the  down  pressure  of  the  key, 
the  string  is  compressed  between  a  little  piece  of 
thick  leather,  and  retained  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  violin  string  between  the  fingerboard  and  the 
finger  of  the  performs.  2.  That  in  the  prcttsuro 
upwards  of  the  strings,  by  meana  of  a  quill  affixed 
to  the  lever,  the  greater  extension  of  the  string, 
which  without  this  would  take  place,  is  avoided, 
aa  well  as  the  impurity  of  tho  after  sound. 

That  the  formation  of  this  instrument  may 
have  been  attended  with  great  difficulties,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  description  of  it, 
and  that  in  overcoming  them,  much  perseverance 
was  necessary,  cannot  be  doubted ;  particularly 
as  tiie  arrangement  itsdf,  as  described  by  the  in- 
ventor, appears  aaffidontly  complicated.  The 
editor  of  ^e  Harmonieon  considers  tho  vioUctmba- 
To  to  be  only  a  revival  of  the  Celcstina  stop,  in- 
vented and  performed  on,  sixty  or  seventy  years 

I  »go,  by  Mr.  Adam  Walker,  the  well-known  leo- 

'  turer  on  expoimoital  philosophy. 
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HOLCOMBE,  HENRY,  waa  a  Binger  in  the 
operA,  at  its  first  introduction  into  £n};land,  in 
the  begiinning  of  the  ci^^htceiith  century.  He 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  upon  the  etago, 
but  left  it,  and  obtained  a  livelihood  by  teaching 
harpsichord.  "  Happy  hours  all  hours  oxcell- 
ioK,"  is  a  rang  of  his  compositioii,  in  tho  "  Musi- 
cal Miscellany."  A  few  years  before  his  death 
ho  publiahed  a  collection  of  twelve  songs,  yet  in 
print,  set  to  music  by  himself;  among  which  ia 
that  of  "  Amo's  Vale,"  written  by  Cbarloa,  Earl 
of  Middlesex.  Holcombc  died  about  the  year 
1750. 

HOLDEX,  JOHX.  An  English  musician,  and 
author  of  "  An  Essay  towards  a  rational  System 
of  Music,"  Glasgow,  1770. 

HOLDER,  WILLIAM,  doctor  of  divinity. 
Uesides  his  eminence  as  a  divine,  and  deep 
knowledge  in  music,  ho  distinguished  himself  as 
a  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  {diilologist. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  of  which  three  or 
four  are  preserved  in  Dr.  Tudway's  collection,  in 
the  British  Museum.  From  the  regularity  and 
unembarrassed  anai^ement  of  the  several  parts 
in  these  specimens  of  his  composition,  it  is  easy 
to  diseorer  that  he  had  not  studied  and  practised 
counterpoint  in  the  superficial  manner  of  an  idle 
liUeUarUu,  but  with  the  appUcation  of  a  diligent 
professor.  Ho  published  also  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
natural  Grounds  of  Harmony."  Dr.  Holder  died 
in  1696,  aged  eighty-two. 

HOLDER,  JOSEPH  WILLIAM,  bachelor  of 
music  at  Oxford,  was  bom  in  the  year  1765,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John's,  Clerkonwcll,  London,  of 
respectable  parents,  And  was,  by  his  father's  side, 
a  real  descendant  of  Cardinal  Wolscy.  Having 
shown  an  early  disposition  for  music,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  seven  years,  and  through  the  interest 
of  a  particular  friend,  (Mr.  George  Courtup),  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  singing  boys  at  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's,  under  Iho  much-tespectod  Dr. 
James  Nares,  with  whom  he  remained  seven 
years ;  his  conduct  and  assiduity  during  that 
time  rendering  him  a  great  favourite  with  his 
master,  who  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote his  pupil's  profound  knowledge  in  mTisio, 
Indeed,  the  puns  that  were  taken  by  that  worthy 
man  to  instu  the  principles  of  the  science  were 
^-ery  evident ;  for,  on  leaving  tho  Chapel  Royal, 
Dr.  Norcs  would  not,  on  any  account,  permit 
Holder  to  study  under  any  other  master,  so  great 
was  his  conviction  of  his  pupil's  knowledge  of 
tho  theory  of  music.  During  the  last  two  years 
he  was  in  the  Chapol  Royal  he  was  of  considerable 
use  to  his  master,  both  In  tho  care  of  the  junior 
boys,  and  in  as^^ing  him  in  playing  the  organ  at 
tho  Chapel  Itoyol.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
experienced  much  kindness  &om  Major  John 
Lemon,  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  who  was  well 
known  as  an  amateur:  this  gentleman  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  Ilolder  as  a  musical 
com^niou,  but  Dr.  Xarcs  rtrongly  opposed  it, 
and  It  was  ultimately  ^ven  up.  On  leaving  the 
Chapel  Royal,  ha  remamed  wiui  his  father  between 
two  and  three  years,  studying  and  practising  reg- 
ularly tweloe  hours  a  day,  which  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  do.  During  this  time,  he  became 
assistant  to  Mr.  R(nnhold,  and  played  tho  organ 
at  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Loa£m. 
He  was  then  appointed  onanist  of  St  TAaxy'n 
Church,  Bungay,  in  Soflblk,  where  he  remiinod 


seventeen  or  dlghteen  years.  From  that  timo^  hr 
removed  into  Essex,  near  Chelmsford.  In  the 
year  1792,  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
at  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  MuHC,  and  was  one  of  tho  examiners  of  the 
pupils  for  admiscoon  to  that  establishment;  he 
was  also  unammously  elected  an  honorary  associ- 
ate of  the  Concentorcs  society.  These  distin- 
guished honors  were  particum'ly  flattering,  as 
they  were  conferred  without  his  knowledge. 
Holder's  works  arc  numerous,  both  vocal  and  lor 
the  piano-forte:  amongst  them  are,  "A  Collec- 
tion of  Gleea  and  Canons,  for  three,  four,  and  six 
voices."  "O  dear,  what  can  the  matter  be,  with 
variations;"  this  little  work  has  long  been  a 
favorite.  "A  second  Collection  of  Glees  and 
Songs."  " AthirdCollectionofGleos."  "AGrand 
Duet,"  Op.  18.  "A  Collection  of  Preludes," 
Op.  26.  «A  Military  Divertimento,"  Op.  27. 
•'Sonata,"  O^.  29.  "Ttio  for  three  Performers 
on  one  Piano-forte,"  Op.  31.  "  Sonata,"  Op.  34. 
"  Sonata,"  Op.  38.  "  Ariette,  with  Variadous," 
Op.  40.  "  Le  Eetour  de  Ghent,"  Op.  63.  "  So- 
nata," Op.  56.  "Trio  for  three  Performers  on  one 
Piano-forte,"  Op.  60.  Holder  has  arranged  very 
many  of  Handd'a  celebrated  chorxit*  as  dwte,  ana 
theaamoeAoni«stonHofaj>M3M;  likewise  a  mom 
for  three  voices.  Besides  the  above  woriis,  he 
has  composed  several  canons,  g^ees,  T«  Dbwm, 
and  many  uitiiema. 

nOLDXNG-HOTE.  A  note  that  is  BOstiOnod, 
or  continued,  whilst  others  are  in  motion. 

HOLLAND,  JOHANN  DAVID,  conductor 
of  the  music  at  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg,  was 
bom  in  174S.  He  ccmiposed,  about  the  year  1780, 
the  music  of  an  oratorio  called  *'  The  Resuixec- 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  ha  also  published  some  in- 
strumental music  and  Bongs.  The  last  of  his 
works  is  dated  in  1790. 

HOLLBUSCH,  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN.  Au- 
thor of  a  good  didactic  work,  entitled  "  Tm-»ya- 
tem,  abgefaast  in  einem  Gespr&che  ixceyer  Frevnde," 
Mentz,  1792.  He  also  composed  some  instru- 
mental music,  published  at  Manheim  and  'Am- 
sterdam. 

HOLMES.  A  celebrated  English  perfcmxMff  on 
the  bassoon.  He  performed  at  Salomon's  con- 
certs in  1793,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  at 
all  the  principal  concerts  and  music  meoUngs  in 

England. 

HOLMES,  JOHN.    An  organist  of  Salisbury 

Cathedral,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century.  Some  of  his  part-songs  arc  to  be  found 
in  a  work  called  "The  Triumphs  of  Oriana," 
published  in  London  in  1601. 

HOLZBACER,  IGNA2,  chapcl-mastcr  to  the 
elector  palatine,  was  born  at  Vienna  in  1711.  He 
first  studied  counterpoint  under  the  celebrated 
Fux,  and  afterwards  made  two  joumeya  to  Italy ; 
in  the  second  of  which  he  xoaided  nearhr  two 
^ears  at  Milan.  On  his  second  return  to  \  lenna, 
m  1745,  he  was  nominated  chef-<^orchastre  at  the 
court  theatre.  He  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  applying  his  great 
talents  to  the  composition  of  a  great  number  o( 
works  for  the  church,  as  well  as  theatre.  In  1751i 
he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtembnrg  to 
Stuttt^rd,  and  appointed  his  first  chapol-mastor. 
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In  1753,  he  was  chained  vith  the  composition  of 
the  music  for  the  pastoral  opera,  "//  Fifflio  delle 
Selte"  which  vtw  to  bo  perfonned  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  theatre.  Tins  composition  had  such 
BQCces-s,  that  the  elector  gave  him,  the  same  year, 
the  placc3  of  chapcl-inaster  and  composer  at 
Manhcim.  There  ho  commenced  hia  career  by 
BCtting  several  Italian  operas.  In  1756,  he  nn- 
dertook  a  third  voyage  to  Italy,  prindpnlly  with 
a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  tho  muaic 
performed  at  the  pontiiical  chapel  in  Home.  He 
BOon  again  returned  to  Germany.  In  17S7,  he 
was  charged  with  the  composition  of  a  now  opera 
for  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Turin,  where  he  in  conse- 
quence went,  and  mtve  hia  "  Nitetti,"  which  was 
very  successfnl.  llie  following  year  he  brought 
out  at  Milan  "  Aiamndro  nell  Indie,"  which 
ms  enthnaastically  received,  and  was  performed 
fbr  thirty  aaccessive  nights.  In  1776,  he  com- 
posed his  opera  of  "  Gunther  von  Schwarzburg," 
fbr  the  theatre  et  Manheim,  which  met  with  the 
greatest  success :  it  was  tho  only  German  opera 
he  wrote.  He  died  iu  1783.  Others  of  his 
works,  not  named  above,  are  "  laaaeo,"  and  "  La 
Btiuiia  LibaratOf"  two  oiatorioa,  with  many  mass- 
es, motets,  ftc.,  fbr  the  church ;  also  the  three 
operas,  "La  Ckmenza  di  Tito,"  "  Le  Noz:e  d'Aria- 
nae  di  Bacco"  and  "  Tancredi."  Ho  further  wrote 
very  numerous  instrumental  piocea,  amounting, 
according  to  Geiber,  to  no  less  a  number  thim 
two  hundred  and  five. 

HOLYOKE,  SAMUEL,  sou  of  the  vonwable 
Dr.  Holyoke,  of  Salem,  Moss.,  waa  bom  at  Box- 
ford,  in  1771,  Boon  aftor  which  hia  father  and 
&mily  moved  to  Salem.  In  1790,  Mr.  Holyoke 
prapued  the  copy  of  his  first  coUcotion  of  Sacred 
Music,  at  Palem,  and  it  made  its  appearance  in 
January,  1791>  This  booh  is  entitled  "JIarmmia 
AmericoHa.  Containing  a  concise  Intoxluction 
to  tho  Grounds  of  Music.  With  a  variety  of 
Airs,  suitable  fbr  Divine  Worship  and  the  use  of 
Musical  Societies.  Consisting  of  three  and  four 
parts.  By  Saxuzl  Holyoke,  A.  B."  It  was 
•*  jointed  at  Boston,  Tj/pofiraphiealiy.  By  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  Ebenczer  T.  Andrews,  at  Faunt's 
Statue,  Na  45,  Newbury  street.  —  MDCCXCI. 
Sold  at  their  Bookstore,  by  said  Thomas  at  his 
Bookstore  in  Worcester,  and  by  the  Booksellers 
in  Town  and  Country."  ^IIub  book  was  pub- 
lished  13^  subscription ;  and  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  author  had  received  subscribers 
for  260  copies.  Holyoke  was  only  about  twenty 
when  the  Harmonia  Americana  was  published, 
and  must  have  commenced  tho  study  of  music  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  was  one  of  Uie  reformers 
who  undertook  to  do  away  with  fugue  in  sacred 
music,  and  says  in  his  iv^lace,  "  Frahaps  some 
may  be  disappointed  that  fuguing  pieces  are  in 
general  omitted.  But  the  princip^  reason  why 
few  were  inserted  was  tho  trifling  effect  produced 
by  that  sort  of  music ;  for  the  pnrts,  falling  in, 
one  after  another,  each  conveying  a  different 
idea,  confound  the  sense,  and  render  the  perform- 
ance a  mere  jai^on  of  words.  The  numerous 
pieces  of  this  kind,  extant,  must  bo  a  sufBcient 
apology  for  omitting  them  here."  In  this  collec- 
tion wo  find  Amheim,  written  by  Holyoke  at  tho 
age  of  fourteen,  the  first  piece  of  music  be  ever  com- 
posed and  the  la.it  piece  he  ever  sang.  This  was 
at  a  social  gathering  of  his  musical  friends,  at  the 
house  of  Jacob  B.  Moo&b,  Esq.,  in  the  a^ing  of 


IS  16.  Mr.  Holyoke  had  been  teaching  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  during  the  winter,  and  died  of  an  at- 
tack of  lung  fever,  at  Lang's  Tavern,  East  Concord, 
after  a  short  illness  of  four  days,  aged  forty-five. 
Five  days  previous  to  his  death,  at  the  gathering 
above  spoken  of,  at  the  close  of  the  musical  exer- 
cises, he  requested  the  choir  present  to  sing  "  Arn- 
heim,"  remarking  Uiat  perhaps  he  would  never 
meet  with  a  choir  on  earth  sn  well  calculated  to 
do  justice  to  his  first  composition.  It  was  sung 
twice,  and  Mr.  Holyoko  was  affected  to  tears.  He 
never  sang  again.  Mr.  Holyoke  was  oxtonsively 
and  favorably  known  as  a  teacher  and  composer 
of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  180C, 
he  published,  at  Exeter,  N.  IL,  vol.  i.  of  the 
"  Instrumental  Assistant,"  a  quarto  of  80  pages, 
and  in  1807,  was  publi^ted,  at  the  same  ploce^ 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Aaaittant,  contuning  104  pt^ee 
quarto.  In  these  two  volumes  were  given  '*  rides 
for  learning  music,  and  complete  scales  for  all  the 
instruments  used,"  and  about  200  pieces  of  music 
for  instruments  arranged  in  parts  from,  two  to 
eight.  In  1809,  appeued  **lle  Columbian  Re- 
pository of  Sacred  Harmony."  By  Samuel  Hol- 
yoke, A.  M.  This  WAS  the  most  extensiTe  oolloc- 
tion  of  sacred  music  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try; it  contained  472  quarto  pages,  and  about 
750  pieces  of  music,  in<duding  tho  whole  of  Dr. 
Watta's  Psalms  and  Hjinus,  to  each  of  which  a 
tune  is  adapted,  and  some  additional  tunes  suited 
to  the  particular  metres  in  Tate  and  Brady's,  tuid 
Dr.  Belknap's  collection  of  Fsahns  and  Hymns, 
llic  book  was  "  Published  according  to  Act  of 
Congress."  "  From  the  Music  Prcea  of  Henry 
Ranlet,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire."  It  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  printing,  and  from  it  bavo  been 
selectod  a  largo  number  of  tunes  which  help  to 
make  up  the  various  collections  of  church  music 
which  have  since  appeared.  This  work  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  the  price  per  copy  being 
three  dollars.  Holyoko  was  concerned  in  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Compiler,"  with  Oli- 
ver Holdcn,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  at  the  Mma 
of  his  death  was  engaged  in  propoiing  fbr  publica.> 
tion  a  third  collection  of  instrumental  music.  He 
died  poor,  though  highly  respected  and  esteemed 
by  those  who  know  him.  In  early  life  he  possessed 
a  remarkably  good  voice ;  but  in  latter  years  it 
had  became  so  harsh  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a 
clarinet  iu  his  vocal  fichools, 

HOMATI,  TOMASO,  an  Italian  composer, 
probably  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century, 
published  a  collection  of  masses  and  psalms  for 
eight  voices. 

HOME,  GEORGE,  was  a  doctor  of  divinity 
at  Canterbury,  and  published,  in  1784,  a  work 
entitled  <'  The  Antiquity,  Us^  and  Excellence  of 
Church  Music." 

HOMILIUS,  GOTTFEIED  AUGUST,  chapcl- 
maxter  of  the  three  principal  churches,  and  singer 
at  the  school  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Dresden,  was 
bom  at  KofionUial,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
in  1714.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
his  time,  and  also  highly  celebrated  fbr  his  sacrod 
compositions.  Among  his  numerous  excellent 
works  for  the  church,  there  have  only  been  print- 
ed his  cantata  on  the  passion  of  our  Savior,  in 
1775  ;  the  rejoicing  of  the  shepherds  on  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  in  1777  ;  and  some  motets,  in  tho  colleo* 
tion  published  iu  six  volumes  by  chapol-nuurtK 
HiUer. 
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HOMMERT,  a  muBician  in  the  private  band  of 
his  majesty  George  III.,  pubUahed,  among  other 
vrocka,  "Ihree  Concertos  for  the  Piano-forte," 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Op.  1,  London, 
1790,  and  "  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Piano-forte,"  ded- 
icated to  the  queen.  Op.  2,  Ixindon,  1790. 

HOMOLOaol'ft.  An  rplthrt  ■ppllnl  by  the  uiclcnti  to  ccitela 
COmiTinnUrncn  In  Ihelr  trlnfhord*. 

HOMOPIION'OI.    iUt.)    rniniii:  dapllcatr*  oT  the  Mine  M and. 

lIOMOrilOSY.  Tha  iron!  honiophony  wm  applied  by  lh»  tn- 
dniti  to  tlut  kind  of  niUMC  vhlch  wu  performed  In  ni^n.  and 
Wu  oied  In  oppoaition  fa  antiphoai/,  or  diuiIg  perfbrmtd  In  oetaTct. 

HONICKE,  JOHANN  FEIEDRICH,  a  mu- 
sician,  uid  duf-torehettn  for  twent]r-five  years 
of  the  ^eatre  at  Hamburg,  composed,  in  1784, 
the  music  of  an  opera  entitiod  "  Lb  Mariage  par 
Amour,"  and  some  other  vocal  pieces.  He  also 
pubhshod  a  musical  journal,  consiating  of  a  col- 
lection from  the  German  and  French  operas,  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano-forte.   He  died  in  1809. 

HOKORIO,  ROSniALDO,  a  monk,  uid  com- 
poser of  masaes,  psahna,  litanioa,  &a.,  about  the 
year  1642. 

HOOGH,  DHUC  VAN  DER,  a  Dutch  mu- 
ndan,  and  author  of  a  didactic  work  entitled 
**Dt  Gnmdm  mm  het  Vocaal  Musyk."  Amstfir- 
dam,  1769. 

HOOK,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  the 
year  174C,  and  vas  instructed  in  the  first  princi- 

SIcs  of  music  by  Garland,  an  organist  in  that  city, 
[is  carl^  attachment  to  the  art,  by  which  ho  ren- 
dered hmisclf  so  popular  in  England,  was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  immense  number  of  h*8 
musical  productions.  Tliese,  which  amount  to 
more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  complete  works, 
conuBt  chiefly  of  musical  entertainments  for  the 
theatres,  concertos,  sonatas,  and  ducts  for  the 
piano-forte,  an  excellent  instruction  book  for  that 
mstrument,  onUtled  *'  Guida  di  Mutica"  an  orato- 
rio entitled  "The  Ascension,"  written  in  1776, 
and  more  than  two  thousand  songs.  Shortly  af- 
ter Hook  first  went  to  London,  he  ^tpears  to 
have  boon  engaged  as  organist  to  Mary-Ie-bonc 
Gardens,  and  ho  was  subsequently  invited  to  ac- 
cept of  a  similar  situation  at  Vauxhall,  which  he 
held  between  forty  and  fifty  years.  He  was  also, 
for  several  years,  organist  of  St.  John's  Church, 
H<H«leydown.  The  principal  of  his  operatic 
pieces  are,  Cupid's  Kevcnge,"  Arcadian  pas- 
toral, 1772  ;  "  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  comic  opera, 
J778  ;  "Too  civil  by  halt"  &rco,  1783;  "Double 
Dis^isc,"  musical  entertainment,  1784;  "Fair 
Peruvian,"  comic  opera,  1786  ;  "Jack  of  Xew- 
bury,"  opera,  1795;  ""Wilmore  Castle,"  comic 
opera,  1800;  "Soldier's  Keturu,"  comic  opera, 
180d;  "Catch  him  who  can,"  musical  fiuee, 
1806 ;  "  Tekeli,"  mciodrama,  1807 ;  *'  Music  Mad," 
dramatic  sketch,  1807  ;  "  Seige  of  St  dulntin," 
drama,  1808.   Uook  was  still  living  in  1829. 

HOOPER,  EDMUND,  oi^nist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal, 
(where  be  abto  acted  as  organist,)  was  one  of  the 
compc»ers  of  the  psalros,  in  four  parts,  published 
in  1594,  and  some  of  the  anthems  hi  Barnard's 
collection.   He  died  in  1621. 

HOPKINS.  The  person  engaged  with  St^- 
ludd  in  introducing  metrical  paalmody. 


H0P8WALZER.   (G.;   Quick  waltzea. 


HORMANX,  J.,  a  muMcian  at  Vienna,  pub- 
lished there  some  music  for  the  piano-forte  in  the 

year  1800. 

HORN.    A  wind  instrument  chiefly  used  in 
hunting,  to  animate  the  chase,  and  call  the  dogs 
together.   The  hunting  horn  was  formerly 
paaaed,  whence  the  old  phrase  to  wtW  a  horn. 

HORN,  CHARLES  FREDERIC,  a  native  of 
Germany,  went  to  London  in  the  year  1782, 
where  ho  was  kindly  recdved  by  the  Saxon  am- 
bassadto',  Count  Brohl,  and  recommended  by 
him  to  the  Marquis  of  Stafibrd,  to  instruct  in  mu- 
sic the  ladies  Lcvcson  Gower.  He  then  dedicated 
his  first  work,  "  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Piano-forte," 
to  Lady  Charlotte.  In  the  j'ear  1789  he  had  the 
difltinguiBhed  honor  of  being  recommended  by 
Xiady  Caroline  Wald^jrave,  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Clementi,  to  her  majesty  Qneen  Charlotte,  to  in- 
struct the  princesses  in  music,  which  he  did  till 
the  year  1811 ;  he  was  also  commanded  to  attend 
twice  a  week  on  her  majesty,  from  1789  to  1793. 
Horn  was  very  eminent  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte and  thorough  bass,  and  composed  for  his 
inBtroment  Tarfous  sonatas,  and  auo  "TwcIto 
Themes,  with  vaxiationB,  with  an  Aecompai^e^.t 
for  Flute  or  Violin." 

HORN,  CHARLES  EDWARD,  son  of  the 
proeeding,  was  bom  in  the  year  1786,  in  ths  par- 
ish of  St.  Martin's,  Ixmdon.  He  wss  educated 
for  the  musical  profession  by  his  ftther,  but,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-in-o,  finifin^  hig  voice  much 
improved,  he  resolved  to  take  smf^i^  lessons  of 
the  celebrated  Rauzzini.  then  residing  at  Bath,  to 
whom  he  accordingly  went  for  that  purpose ;  but, 
unfortunately,  owing  to  Banxsini'a  iU  health,  <tf 
which  he  soon  after  died,  Hcon  had  not  more 
than  five  or  six  lesscms.  They,  however,  were  of 
essential  service  to  him,  and  be  still  purposed 
cultivating  concert  singing,  but  soon  found  it 
neither  met  his  wishes,  nor  answered  his  expec- 
tations in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  upon  which 
he  at  length  resolved  to  appear  before  the  public 
as  a  theatrical  TOGalist,onuieopeningof  the  Eng- 
lish opera  house,  and  to  make  his  dibvt  in  ths 
opera  of  "  Up  all  Night."  Mr.  Arnold  (the  pro- 
prietor) knowing  Horn's  talent  for  composition, 
presented  him  at  the  same  time  with  a  melodra- 
ma, opoa,  fcc.  &&,  which  latter  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  his  hopes  had  anticipated ;  soon  after, 
howcvor,  he  produced  another  piece,  called  "  The 
Bee-bive,"  which  amply  repaid  him  for  past  dis- 
appointments by  tbo  flattening  reception  it  met 
with.  At  the  close  of  that  season  ho  quitted  the 
Bti^e,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till  1814.  He  then 
appeared  at  the  English  op«a  house  as  the  8e- 
ra^ier,  in  the  "Sii^of  Bdgrad^"  in  which  part 
he  was  eminently  successful,  having  greatly  im- 
proved lus  voice  by  long  practice,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  T.  Welch.  From  that  time  he  was  ranked 
among  the  principal  singers  of  the  metropolu. 
Besides  the  before-mentioned  works,  Horn  com- 
posed the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  music 
in  the  following  operas:  "Persian  Hunters^** 
"The  Magic  Bri&,"  "Tricks  upon  Travdkni." 
"Boarding  House,"  "  Godolphin,  the  lion  of  the 
North,"  "Rich  and  Poor,"  "The  Statue," 
"Charles  the  Bold,"  ''llie  Woodman's  Hut," 
"  Dirce,"  "  Annette,"  "  Devil's  Bridge,"  with 
Mr.  Brabam,  "Elections,"  "Nouijahad,"  "M. 
P.,"  armnged  for  Mr.  T.Moore,  "LallaKm^" 
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brought  out  in  Dublin,  "The  WiKord,"  and 
"  PhilaiulcriDg."  lie  has  also  pubUkhod  many 
soiiga  and  canzouots. 

HORN,  FREXCH.  The  French  horn,  or 
Came  de  Chaise,  is  a  wind  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  long  tube  twisted  into  tieveral  circular  folds, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  end 
at  -wUch  it  is  blown,  to  that  at  which  the  souud 
issuea.  like  intervals  of  the  natural  scale  of  the 
K^ch  horn  arc  conformable  to  those  of  the 
trumpet,  but  its  pitch  is  an  octave  lower.  The 
under  part  of  its  ecalo  only  includes  the  third, 
fifth,  and  eighth  of  the  key,  but  in  the  upper  oc- 
tavo it  takes  all  the  natural  noted,  and  oven  com- 
mands the  sharp  fourth.  Its  natural  fourth  is, 
however,  seldom  in  tune,  and  thcrcFrae  scmpu- 
loofily  avoided  by  those  composers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  of  the  instrument. 
The  horn  may  have  only  the  extent  of  the  trum- 
pet. There  were  various  lessons  anciently  for  the 
Horn ;  as  the  recheat,  double  rocheat,  royal  re- 
cheat,  running  or  farewell  recheat  —  all  having 
xeferenM  to  hunting,  and  lessons  which  the 
huntsman  winds  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds 
hare  lost  Hitax  game,  to  caU  them  hack  &om 
pumting  a  counter-scent,  &c.  The  Hebrews 
made  use  of  horns  formed  of  rams'  horns,  to  pro- 
claim the  jubilee;  whence  the  name  jubilee. 

On  the  Mouthpuoe,  —  The  mouthpiece  is  com- 
monly made  of  brass,  but  silver  is  preferable. 
Mouthpieces  of  different  diameters  are  used  for 
the  first  and  second  horn,  because  the  compass 
of  the  instzument  is  extensive.  A  person  who 
practises  on  the  first  born  should  not  attempt 
to  blow  the  second  horn,  neither  should  the  per- 
son who  blows  the  second  blow  the  first  horn, 
because  it  will  in  either  case  injure  the  embou- 
chure. 

On  the  manner  of  holing  the  Horn.  ■ —  The  com- 
mon method  of  holding  the  bom  is  with  the  right 
hand  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  hoop,  the  bell 
hanging  over  the  same  aim;  but  it  may  some- 
times M  heU  in  the  left  hand,  the  ball  hanging 
over  the  same  arm ;  and  sometimes  the  bell  per- 
pendicular. When  two  horns  are  blown  with 
equal  strength,  the  two  bells  of  the  horns  should 
bo  ia  one  direction,  that  the  tones  may  more 
equally  unite.  To  make  the  chromatic  tonee,  let 
the  bell  bear  against  yonr  side,  and  let  one  hand 
be  wUhin  the  edge  of  the  bell,  ready  to  put  into 
the  pavilion  or  bell  of  the  horn,  aa  ocea^on  may 
require.  Practice  in  this  case  will  give  the  best 
direction. 

On  fixiitg  the  Mouthpiece.  —  The  most  approved 
method  for  fixing  the  mouthpiece  ia  to  take  the 
centre,  but  convenience  will  be  found  perhaps  in 
diffierent  methods.  In  blowing  the  first  horn,  it 
may  be  best  for  the  major  part  of  Hie  mouthpiece 
to  nut  upon  the  upper  Up,  though  some  perlbrm- 
ers  fold  it  answers  the  same  purpose  that  the 
mouthpiece  rest  upon  the  lower  lip  in  the  same 
manner.  In  blowing  the  second  horn,  the  mouth- 

CB  should  rather  bear  equally  against  both 
the  distance  of  the  notes  of  the  second  horn 
beuig  BO  oreat  that  a  confined  embouchure  cannot 
execute  thou.  A  first  horn  generally  makes  use 
of  two  octaves,  and  sometimes  more  notes.  A 
second  horn  must  use  throe  octaves,  and  some- 
times more. 

C{f  Blowing, — "When  you  blow  the  horn  let  not 
your  che«]u  be  puffisd  ou^  as  that  irill  deprive 


you  of  a  just  execution.  ^Vhen  you  attempt  the 
scales,  lot  the  first  notes  be  blown  smooth  and 
even.  It  will  require  a  little  more  force  of  breath 
and  contraction  of  Uie  lips  to  make  the  notes  in 
tune  aa  they  rise  higher. 

Horns,  as  if  ordained  by  nature,  generally  go 
in  pairs.  Certain  it  in,  that  the  tone,  whether  in 
thirda  or  fifths,  produced  from  two  French  horns, 
by  experienced  performers,  is  truly  mellifluous, 
particularly^  in  the  ojpen  air  or  on  the  water. 

Very  rapid  and  diffloolt  passages  may  be  exe- 
cuted on  the  horn  with  uie  assistance  of  the 
hand,  which  is  pushed  forward  or  drawn  back- 
ward aa  the  artificial  notes  are  required ;  we  say 
artificial,  for  the  natural  scale  of  tho  horn  is  very 
limited.  AMien  we  compare  the  parts  by  Van- 
hall,  Fleyel,  nay,  even  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with 
what  Weber,  Spohr,  Boasini,  &&,  have  written  fi» 
the  horns,  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  What  a 
march  of  horn  playing  !"  not  that  we  approve  of 
the  rapid  fiighta  which  are  too  often  given ;  for 
the  b^uty  of  the  horns  lies  in  tottenuio  move- 
ments, which  sustain  the  harmony,  while  other 
instruments  are  roving  about  ad  lib. 

The  French  horn  can  be  tuned  by  means  of 
crooks  and  shanks,  into  the  following  keys  : 


But  the  music  is  always  written  in  the  key  of 
C ;  that  is,  suppose  the  horn  parts  to  be  in  E  Sat, 
it  will  be  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
piece  thus :  Horns  in  £  b  ;  or  E  b  Comi ;  and  the 
tonic,  or  key  note,  will  be  written  C ;  for  exam- 
ple:— 


Holm  k  li;. 


ntMtadtiiHMUMi 


The  natural  scale  of  tho  horn  ia  as  foUowa :  — 


it 


1 


But,  by  introducing  the  hand  into  the  bell  of  the 
instrument,  the  foltowing  scale  can  be  performed 
tolerably  perfect :  — 


And  oven  this  scale  has  been  improved  by  means 
of  two  valves  or  tubes,  which  Pace  of  Westmin- 
ster, and  Percival  of  St.  James  Street,  London, 
have  added  to  the  horn,  whezeby  the  following 
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notes  can  be  produced  with  ease,  in  addition  to 
tliB  above:  — 


i 


The  TalvGs  ore  preflsed  by  the  flzst  and  Bocoud 
fingers  of  either  me  right  or  left  hand,  oa  the  per- 
former fcela  disposed ;  one  valve  by  b^ng  prowed, 
'Will  make  a  semitone,  and  the  other  a  whole  tone, 
below  tho  natural  one;  fox  instance,  pas- 
sage:— 


Tho  O  is  an  open  or  natural  note,  the  is 
wodnced  by  pressing  the  semitone  trItc,  and  the 
by  pressing  the  whole  tone  valro.  Before 
this  invention  the  band  within  the  boll  of  the 
horn  was  employed,  but  it  never  could  be  done 
with  that  certainty  with  which  it  may  now  be 
petfonned. 

Bot^  the  valves  are  occasionally  used  together, 
thus:  — 


TheE^  is  an  open  note;  Eb  is  made  by  press- 
ing the  semitone  valve ;  D  I?  the  whole  tcnie ;  Ctt 
by  pressing  both  valves  at  once;  below  is  pro- 
duced in  &e  same  way. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  attending  the  following 
passage :  — 


The  Cis  an  open  not^  B  u  made  by  pressing 
the  semitone  valve,  and  A  also,  by  the  aid  of  the 
hand  within  the  bell,  and  semitone  valve,  togeth- 
er with  the  assistance  of  the  lip. 

The  part  of  the  French  horn  best  for  quality  of 
tone  is  from  G  on  the  second  line  to  G  above :  the 
notes  above  arc  not  good,  and  those  below  rcocm- 
blc  the  trombone.  C<nn^oscrB  should  seldom 
vrito  A  above  the  lines,  fbrit  is  always  a  bad  note ; 
and  the  efTect  prodttced  by  it  after  the  itno  tone  of 
G,  is  not  unlike  a  rioleut  squeeze  given  by  a  Col- 
cdoniftu  to  his  bagiiiiies  when  his  bellows  are 
nearly  exhausted. 

The  horn  and  the  trumpet,  both  introduced  in- 
to the  orchestra  within  less  thau  a  hundred  years, 
have  since  our  boyhood  altered  thdr  simple  ap- 
pearance by  a  variety  of  added  valves,  tubus,  or 
crooks ;  and  their  species  have  become  bo  nu- 
merous under  the  names  of  post  horn.  Sax  horn, 
valve  trumpet,  cornopeon,  tuba,  ophicleidc,  &c., 
that  of  the  difforcncea  between  them  few  have 
a  distinct  idea  beyond  tho  dealers  and  virtuosos 
themselves.  The  extensive  addition  of  keys  to 
all  this  class  of  wind  inBtruments,  —  a  peculiar 
feature  of  the  last  half  century,  —  while  it  has 
enlarged  greatly  their  capacity,  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  moditicd,  atid  at  times  impaired,  tho 
olitcinal  tone ;  altiiough  imparting  occasionally  a 
bnUiaucy  which  did  not  fonnexly  belong  to  than. 


HORX,  CIIARLES  E.  A  well-known  vocalist 
and  composer,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  for 
many  years  a  resident  in  this  country-,  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  Ttoston,  where  be  Oct.  21, 
1619,  aged  5(i.  He  was  much  respected,  and 
there  are  many  now  living  who  can  recall  with 
pleEiBuro  his  "  AVoodnotos  Wild."  In  1842  Mr. 
Horn  was  in  England,  and  was  employed  as  mu- 
sical director  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  had 
publUhed  successful  compositions,  among  which 
are  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  an  oratorio  called 
"  Danid's  Prediction,"  and  a  cantata  on  Shak- 
Bpcare's  "  Seven  Ages."  He  had  also  lectured  be- 
fore the  Polytechnic  Institution,  on  the  history  and 
use  of  music,  and  the  condition  of  the  art  in  all 
the  principal  nations  of  the  globe.  His  wife  was 
also  known  favorably  as  a  vocalist  in  this  coun- 
try. 

HORN,  FRANZ,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
Bruns'Aick,  has  written  several  musical  pi^erB  ib 
the  Leipz.  Mas.  Zcii,,  since  the  year  1801. 

HORN,  HENRY,  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  harp,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1789,  of 
German  parents.  Ho  received  the  rudiments  nS 
his  education  in  that  metropolis,  and  went  to 
England  at  ten  years  of  age,  when  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Jean  Baptiste  Mayer,  with 
whom  he  remained  seven  years.  In  tho  year 
1805  ho  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  orato- 
rios, and  continued  his  public  performances  till  the 
year  1808,  after  which  period  he  received  further 
mtrtructions  from  Jean  Klouis,  (a  harpist  of  the  first 
celebrity,)  during  the  apace  of  fova  years.  With 
Elouis,  he  also  made  a  profi»sional  journey 
through  Scotland  and  ^land  with  great  success. 
Horn  returned  to  London  in  1812,  and  was  im- 
mediately engaged  for  the  Bath  conowts,  where 
he  had  the  honor  of  first  introducing  to  Ae  pub- 
lic Erard'B  double  movement  harp,  the  mechan- 
ism of  which  was  the  admiration  of  oil  the  artists 
and  amateurs.  On  his  return  to  tho  metropolis, 
ho  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  this  beauti- 
ful instrument  before  a  London  audience  at  the 
King's  theatre,  and  was  received  with  the  most 
flattering  applause ;  since  which  time  he  has  con- 
tinued his  professional  career,  patronized  by  a 
numerous  connection.  Henry  Hnru'b  principal 
publications  for  the  harp  are,  ■<  Rudiments  for  the 
Single  and  Double  Movement  Harp;"  "  Omvo*- 
tun  a  Albert  et  tP  Adelaide;"  "Tho  Storm  Ron- 
do;""jC«  CAaate,  Btmda;"  Le  Frinee  Trouba- 
dmtr;"  "  Im  Sarpruo  de  Diane,"  and  "fifteen 
Airs  and  Preludes." 

HORN,  JOHANN  CASPER.  A  doctor  of 
laws,  and  acientifio  musical  amateur,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  in  four  {larts,  called  '*  Paretym  Mtuicum" 
consisting  chiefly  of  music  in  the  popular  style 
of  his  time,  also  several  other  works,  which  beat 
date  fixmt  the  year  1664  to  1681. 

HOBNPIPE.  An  animated  daneo  tunc,  anp- 
posed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the  instru- 
ment anciently  pta}-ed  during  its  perfonnance. 
That  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  to  certain  aizs  the 
names  of  tho  instruments  on  which  they  were 
commonly  played,  a[)}>car8  from  tho  word  <ieigt 
which,  with  a  little  variation,  is  made  to  signii^ 
both  tijUtIb  and  the  air  colled  a  pif.  The  inetn- 
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ment  called  the  horn-pipe  ia  common  in  Wales. 
Its  name  in  Welsh  is  the  pib-com  (horn-pipe.)  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  |ape,  with  holes  at  stated 
distsnoes,  and  a  ham  at  each  end.  Horaplpc 
moaic  is  supposed  to  be  of  En^ish  inveittion.  Its 
meesura  is  compound  triple  time  of  nine  crotchets 
in  a  bar,  six  down  and  three  up. 

HORSLEY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  1774.  In  his  youth,  bo  was  remarkably  un- 
healthy, and,  owing  to  this  drcnmstance,  to  &m- 
ily  misfortunes,  and  to  other  causes,  his  general 
education  was  neglected,  and  he  arrived  at  the 


he  had  held  for  some  yean.  He  now  began  to 
employ  himself  in  vocal  compositions  with  instru- 
mental accompaniments,  and  set,  among  other 
thingiH  "Smollet's  Ode  to  Mirth,"  "llie  Cmtiate 
Domino,"  and  an  anthem  to  words  beginning, 
■•  When  Israel  came  out  of  ^^t,"  wtm  which 
he  took  his  bachdor's  degree  in  1800,  at  Oxford. 
Hia  time  was  now  much  occupied  by  bis  pupils ; 
nevertheless,  when  the  vocal  concerts  were  re- 
vived, in  1801|  he  applied  himsdf  with  fresh 
diligence  to  compoution,  and  famished  the  man- 
agers of  ^ose  concerts  with  many  new  works, 
lliis  lie  was  particularly  induced  to  do,  not  only 
tige  of  Bixteen  before  it  was  finally  resolved  that  '.  from  his  love  to  the  art,  but  from  his  grmt  inti- 


he  should  pursue  music  for  a  profession.  At  that 
period,  he  was  articled  for  five  years  to  Theodore 
Smith,  who  was  esteemed  to  bea  good  piano-forte 
l^yer,  and  who  claimed  to  be  tw  first  who  in- 
troduced duets  A»  that  instrument  into  England. 
Smith's  theoretical  knowledge  was  very  limited. 
He  was,  besides,  passiouatc  and  indolent  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  entirely  neglected  the  in- 
struction of  his  pupil,  who  was,  at  all  times, 
most  happy  to  escape  from  his  violence. 

However,  while  widi  Smith,  the  Butiject  of  our 
present  article  made  several  valuable  acquaint- 
ances) who  had  a  vast  influence  on  his  future 
pursuits.  In  particular,  he  became  very  intimate 
with  the  three  brothers.  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Isaac 
Pring,  and  from  them  he  first  imbibed  that  love 
forvocal  music  which  he  ever  after  cherished. 
Joseph  Prinff  having  obtained  tho  aitoatiou  of  or- 
mniat  in  ue  cathedral  at  Bangor,  removed 
udther,  and  his  brother  Isaac  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Oxfcurd,  where  he  died,  after  having  been 
organist  at  the  new  college  for  some  time.  Hors- 
ley's  great  intimacy,  thuefore,  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  Jacob  Pnn^  from  whose  kindness  and 
fiiondshn)  be  derived  advantages  which  he  has 
never  &itod  to  aduMmled^o.  ui  1799  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  estunable  friend ;  but  pre- 
viously he  bad  procured  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Callcott ;  and  the  example  of  those  two  excellent 
musicians,  and  his  constant  intercourse  with 
them,  had  determined  him  more  particularly  to 
ibn  loactice  of  dee  writing.  At  this  time  his 
ardor  for  ccnnpodtion  was  very  great,  and  every 
moment  whiui  he  could  spare  irom  his  occupa- 
lum,  as  a  teacher,  was  devoted  to  it  Besses 
glees,  he  wrote  services  in  five,  six,  seven,  and 
eight  ports,  "  Two  Anthems,"  in  twelve  real 
puts,  and  a  "  Sanctus,"  fi>r  four  choirs.  He  also 
employed  lumself  much  in  the  construction  of 
canons,  and  Ibiind  oonnderable  improvement  in' 
the  exercise  of  that  difficult  species  of  writing. 
In  1798  he  sof^csted  to  his  frieQ<ls,  Dr.  Callcott 
and  l*ring,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  society, 
the  object  of  which  should  be  the  cultivation  of 
Engli^  vocal  music  The  members  met  for  the 
first  time  in  that  year,  and,  on  lite  au^estion  of 
"iSx.  Webbe,  took  the  name  of  Conemtom  SatUdet. 
The  establishment  of  diis  sotnety  was  a  groat  ad- 
vantage to  Horslcy.  It  introduced  hnn  to  an 
acqiuTntonce  wiUi  several  eminent  professors; 
and,  OS  each  member  was  to  preside  in  turn,  and 
famish  music  for  the  day,  it  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  his  exertions.  About  uw  same  period,  he 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  OaUcott  to  the  committee 
of  the  asylum  for  fcmalo  orphans,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  them  as  assistant  organist  of  the  insti- 
tution. On  this  occatdon,  he  resigned  his  situa- 
tioa.  of  ozpoist     Ely  Ch^el,  Holbonit  which 


macy  with  Harruon  and  Bartleman ;  and,  till  the 
death  of  the  former,  he  was  the  most  copious  and 
the  most  successful  among  the  native  contribu- 
tors to  thdr  undortHking.  In  1802  Dr.  Callcott 
resided  his  ntuation  at  the  Asylum,  and  Horslcy, 
havmg  been  recommended  by  the  committee  to 
the  guardians  at  large,  was  chosen  to  succeed  the 
doctor,  without  any  opposition.  He  continued 
to  perform  the  whole  duty  at  the  Asylum  till 
1812  ;  when  Bclgrave  chapel,  in  Halkin  Street, 
Grosveaor  Places  being  flniuied,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  organist  in  it.  For  many  years,  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  giving 
instruction  ;  hut  the  remainder  he  devoted,  with 
unabated  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  his  art,  and 
to  the  practice  of  composition.  His  published 
works  consist  of  ^e  services,  odes,  and  anthems 
already  mentioned ;  "  Three  8ymi>honifls  ftnr  a  full 
Orohestra,"  which  were  several  times  performed 
at  the  vood  concerts ;  seveni  trios  for  violin  and 
vi(^nodlo:  and  a  great  ooUectton  of  single 
pieces,  consisting  of  glees,  canons,  songs,  duets,  &c. 
Of  these  have  been  published :  "  Three  Collec- 
tions of  Glees,  Canons,  and  Madrigals,  for  three, 
four,  five,  and  nx  Voices;"  " Six  Oleea  for  two 
Trebles  and  a  Bass i "  "A  Collection  of  forty 
Canons,  of  various  species."  This  work  the 
author  has  inscribed  to  his  friend  Clemend,  in 
language  whic^  shows  his  respect  and  admiration 
for  that  great  master.  He  was  likewise  a  great 
contributor  to  the  "  Vocal  Harmony,"  published 
by  Clementi  ft  Co.  That  sploidid  work  contains 
fifteen  or  sixteen  glees,  which  were  purpOHcly 
composed  for  it  by  him.  To  these  publications 
may  be  added  single  glees,  songs,  ftc  Horsley 
occasionally  employed  himself  in  writing  for  the 
piano-forte,  chiefly,  however,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  younger  class  of  students. 
His  works  for  that  instrument  consist  of  "  A  Set 
of  Easy  Lessons,  containing  Familiar  Airs." 
"  Six  Sonatinas  for  the  Use  of  his  Pupils,  with 
the  leading  fingering  carefully  marked."  "  Three 
Waltzes  for  Two  Performers."  "  Three  Sonatas, 
composed  for  the  Hon.  Mias  Ponsonby."  "  Son- 
atas, Mob.  1  and  2."  These  were  intended  as  part 
of  a  series,  to  be  published  from  time  to  tune. 
Ho  has  also  printed  <•  An  Kxplanation  of  the  Ua- 
jor  and  Minor  Scales,"  accompanied  with  exer- 
cises calculated  to  inqnove  the  hand. 

HORSTIG,  CARL  GOTTLOB,  a  German 
Lutheran  clergyman  at  Bucheburg,  is  celebrated 
as  a  scientific  amateur  of  sacred  music,  and  has 
written  mauy  works  on  that  subject  since  the 
year  1792.  See  Uip:.  Mua.  ZeU.  from  1798  to 
1802. 


HOBZIZKY.  Private  secretary  to  Prince  Hen- 
ry of  PiQsaa,  at  Bhnnsbei^,  frcnn  the  year  1780 
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to  1705.  He  compofled  fourteen  Frmch  operas 
and  other  Tocal  music,  all  of  which  have  remained 
in  manuBcript,  except  some  of  hia  airavhich  were 
published  by  J.  A.  Nidas,  in  a  cc^ection  entitled 
"  C/toix  efAir»  de  pltuimtn  Opinu,  ammgit  pour 
U  Ciav."  1790. 

HOSANNA.  (L.)  Part  of  the  Sanctua,  in  the 
moss. 

HOSPINIAN,  ETTDOLPH,  a  Swiss  theolo- 
gian, died  at  Zurich  in  1626.  Ho  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "  De  temptis,  i.  e.  <ie  origine,  progreutt,  usu 
el  abiMU  ttimplorttm  rerurrtque  ontHtHtn  ad  Un^la per- 
tinentium." 

HOSTIE,  a  clarinetiBt  in  the  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Montmomncy  iu  Paris,  in  1788,  pabliahed  six 
duos  and  a  concerto  for  his  instrument,  with  ac- 
companimonfai. 

HOTTETEKRE,  called  "The  R<»nan,"  from 
being  born  in  that  city,  was  chambta:  musician 
to  the  King  of  Franco,  at  Paris,  in  1710,  and 
considered  the  best  ftutii>t  of  bis  time,  and  a  good 
composer  for  his  iustrumeiit.  Among  his  works 
are,  "  Principos  de  ia  Flute  traveniire,  do  la  Flute 
A  B»c,  et  du  UatUboU."  This  book  was  published 
at  Faria,  about  the  year  1707,  imd  lepublished  at 
Amstodam  in  170S--1710,  and  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage in  1728.  2.  "L'Art  da  prilvder,"  Paris, 
1722. 

HOW-\RD,  SAMUEL,  doctor  of  music,  was 
educated  In  the  Chapel  Royal,  London,  and  was 
not  more  esteemed  for  his  musical  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  being  ever  ready 
to  relieve  distress,  to  anticipate  the  demands  of 
friendship,  and  to  prevent  the  necensities  of  his 
acquaintance.  Ho  was  organist  of  the  churches 
of  St.  Clement  Danes  aud  Sc  Bride.  His  ballads 
were  long  the  delight  of  natural  and  inexperi- 
enced lovers  of  mu»ic,  and  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  neatness  and  facility  to  recommend  them.  He 
preferred  so  much  the  style  of  music  of  his  own 
country  to  that  of  any  other,  that  nothing  could 
persuade  him  out  of  a  belief  that  it  had  not,  up 
to  his  time,  been  excelled.  He  died  in  1782,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  situaljons  of  organist  of  St. 
Clement's  by  Thomas  Smart,  and  of  St.  Bride's 
by  Thomaa  Potter,  the  son  of  the  flute  maker  of 
that  name. 

HOWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in 
1783.  His  father  was  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  flute,  and  was  the  first  person  who  opened  a 
re^^idar  eHteblishmcnt  for  the  salo  of  instruments 
and  music  at  BristoL  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
young  Howell  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  and 
being  naturally  fond  of  nuisic,  practised  it  for  its 
own  stdte,  yrhea  his  other  -noioua  occupations 
would  permit.  He  had  some  nuLsters,  such  as 
they  were ;  but  in  reaUty  received  more  solid  in- 
formation on  the  science  from  a  few  casual  inter- 
views with  Dr.  Busby  than  from  all  the  regular 
lessons  he  took  &om  others.  Early  in  lUe  he  was 
employed  as  a  teacher,  and  remarking  yrhat  he 
considered  the  dciiultory  manner  in  which  the 
various  books  of  inEtruction  were  written,  and 
being  also  desirous  of  reudonng  himself  useful  in 
his  profession,  he  froquentiy  took  occasion  to 
write  Hovra  dctinitiona  and  examples  calculated 
to  elucidate  and  remove  difficulties  as  they  arose 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.   In  many  oases  he 


had  the  mortification  to  be  questioned  by  the* 
paroits  of  his  scholars,  who,  unfortunately  for 
the  teacher,  were,  in  these  iastances,  ignorant  of 
the  science  of  music.  "Is  there  noQmtg pritU^ 
Mr.  Howell,  that  would  supply  the  information 
you  are  taking  so  much  pains  to  vtriUt  if  so, 
would  it  uot  be  better  to  let  my  daughter  have  it, 
as  writing  down  occupies  a  conuderabloponion 
of  the  time  allotted  for  your  lossou?"  Itis  feel- 
ings  were  not  a  little  wounded  on  such  occaidonsr 
till  at  lengUi  he  determined  on  publishing  what 
he  considered  an  improved  mode  of  instruction. 
He  first  appUed  the  work  to  his  eldest  daughter's 
instruction,  whose  comprehensive  mind  indicated 
itself  at  so  early  a  period  of  life,  tiiat  he  was  in- 
duced to  commence  teaching  her  the  rudiments 
of  mui£c  at  the  age  of  four  years ;  which  he  so 
conducted  as  to  cause  it  to  be  amuring  to  her 
rather  than  an  irksome  task.  One  of  the  plans  he 
invented  for  this  purpose  was  the  "  Musical 
Oamc,"  unce  published,  for  teaching  thedegrces 
in  the  treble  and  bass  cle&,  and  this  he  found  to 
answer  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  the 
child's  astonishing  abilities  expanded,  and  called 
for  new  mattw  for  study,  he  continued  writing 
and  composing  for  her,  which  caused  his  work  to 
proceed  with  regularity,  and  was  a  strong  excite- 
ment for  him  to  persevere  in  his  undertaking. 
His  instructions  were  repaid  by  a  most  extraordi- 
nary progress :  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  the  child 
could  play  almost  any  thing  that  was  put  before 
her.  \Vhen  she  was  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen, she  was  at  a  party,  where  being  requested 
to  play,  and  not  having  providod  any  music  for 
the  occasion,  a  concerto  was  presented  to  her  with 
which  she  was  totally  unacquainted ;  there  bdng 
sovernl  amateurs  present,  the  accompanimenta 
were  played,  and  the  piano  part  executed  by  the 
child  to  the  astonishment  of  the  auditors.  Her 
extemporary  performances  also  exhibited  a  rich- 
ness of  fhncy  combined  with  a  refined  taste  and 
judgment  that  seemed  far  beyond  the  powers  of 
one  BO  young.  In  addition  to  her  musical  abiU- 
tiea,  her  mind  was  highly  cultivated  and  her 
manners  nnobtrunve ;  she  was  fond  of  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  and  possessed  of  the  higheet 
Heme  of  honor  and  integrity.  In  the  course  of 
one  fatal  week's  illness,  from  typhus  fever,  the 
unhappy  father  was  bereaved  of  this  incfltimable 
treasure.    She  was  born  in  1807,  and  died  in  1822. 

HOYLAN,  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
manufacturer  of  cutlery,  in  the  town  of  Shefiicld, 
in  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  1783,  and  early  in  life 
evincing  a  taste  for  music,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Wilham  Mather,  the  organist  there, 
whom  be  succeeded,  in  1808,  as  organist  of  St. 
James's  Church,  which  situation  he  held  till  18 19, 
when  ho  was  induced,  from  pressing  solicitations, 
to  remove  to  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  teacher  of 
music  being  much  wanted  iu  the  schools  of  that 
neighborhood.  A  short  time  after  his  settling 
there,  the  organist's  situation  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  UiU,  when,  after  a  competition  with 
three  other  candidates,  it  was  decided  in  Hoylati's 
&Tor,  and  he  was  accordingly  chosen  to  till  the 
situation.  Ue  is  the  author  of  several  anthems 
and  pieces  of  sacred  music,  amongst  which  is  the 
very  popular  tune  to  "  Merrick's  Version  of  the 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Psalm,  with  appropriate 
Interludes."  Amongst  his  piano-forte  works  are, 
"The  Hig>ii«T»i  fiiiig  Bondo,"  "  Three  Waltxea 
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and  FoIonaiflC,"  "  Lea  Eiifam  de  Bruntwick, 
QuadriUet,"  "  Andanto  and  Folacca."  '<  lliutk 
not  Kcflciitmeiit  Ungers,"  song,  "  Xf  thou  hadst 
e'er  Strayed,"  "The Land  o'  the  Leal/'  &o. 

HOTLE,  JOHN,  piofieBsor  of  musie  in  Lon- 
don, died  in  1797.    He  was  author  of  a  work 

entitled  "A  Complete  Dictionary  of  Music,  con- 
tBinin;;  a  full  and  clear  Sxplanation,  dircsted  of 
Technical  Phrases,  of  all  the  Words  and  Terras, 
English,  Italian,  &c.,  made  use  of  in  that  science, 
specolativoi  practical,  and  historical." 

HUBATSCHEK.  A  German  composer  of  op- 
erettas, at  Gotha,  about  the  year  1791. 

HITBER,  FANCRACE,  avioluiist  and  ballet- 
master  to  the  Court  at  Vienna  in  1772,  published 
at  Fans  "  Six  Duos  for  Vn.,  and  T."  Op.  1,  and 
subsequently,  at  Lyons,  "  Four  Quatuora  for  Fl., 
v.,  T.,  and  Bass."  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  travels, 
■peaks  highly  of  the  compositions  of  Huber. 

HUBERT,  or  properly  TTBERTI,  ANTONIO, 
a  sopranist  at  the  opera  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at 
Verona  about  the  year  1697.  Ho  was  much 
admired  in  his  adagios,  and  was  a  pupU  of  the 
M^ool  of  Forpora,  for  which  reason  ho  was  called, 
in  Pmssia,  Forporino.   He  died  in  1783. 

HUDEMANN,  LUDWIG  FRTEDRICH,  doc- 
tor of  laws  at  Hamburg,  in  1732,  was  an  excel- 
lent theoretieal  and  practical  musician,  and  also 
a  poet.  Li  a  published  Tolomo  of  his  poems,  is 
a  prebtory  essay  on  the  advantages  of  the  opera 
above  tragedy  and  comedy. 

HUDSON,  ROBERT,  bachelor  of  music,  and 
bran  in  1732,  was  during  many  years  aemat  mem- 
ber of  his  majesty's  chapel  royal  and  of  St.  Faul's 
cathedral.  lie  was  adinitted  vicar-choral  of  St. 
Faul's  in  1756,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel 
royal  in  17S8.  Hudson  was  almoner  of  St.  Faul'e, 
auid  master  of  the  dunisters  from  1773  till  1793. 
He  woa  also  music  master  of  Chiist's  Hospital, 
and  ctmipoeed  many  hymns  for  that  institution. 
In  his  younger  dayo,  he  sang  at  Ranelogh  and 
Mary-le-bone  Gardens.  He  died  in  the  year 
1816.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Paul's 
CathedraL 

HTJEBER,  WENDELiyUS,  organist  ond 
composer  at  Vienna,  publifihod  there,  in  IGoO, 
"  Cantiena  aacr^  1,  2,  et  trium  Voeum  cum  Btaao 
ad  Otyanum." 

HUEBSCH.  JOHANN  GEORG  GOTTHELF, 
a  t(»cher  of  mathematics  in  Germany  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  published,  mostly  be- 
tween the  years  1764  and  1767,  many  critical 
works  on  composition,  the  manulacturo  of  instru- 
men&i,  and  various  curious  musical  questions. 
He  died  in  1773,  in  the  dghtieth  year  of  hb  age. 

HUGO,  a  priest  at  Nioutlingon,  in  Suabia,  died 
about  the  year  1332,  and  left  a  manuscript  enti- 
tled "Fima  Muaica  omnia  CatUua  Gregariani," 
which  was  published  at  Strasburg  by  John  Pr^-s:!, 
in  U88. 

HTJGOLINUS,  VDfCENZO,  chapel-master  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome,  was  bom  at  Pcrugio.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  church  com- 
posers nf  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  his 
works  artv  "Da  Muaica."   ••Qwrfro  Uatetti  Cm- 


eertini."  "MotHti  e  Sdlmt  A  due  e  tn  dkonV" 
"  Dua  Madriffoli  A  S  vod."  "  Xaaaa  a  MoUtti  d  due 
6  tre  chori."    And    Salmi  a  due  t  ire  chorV' 

HUGOT,  A.,  flutist  at  the  comic  opera  at 
Paris,  and  profiewor  of  his  instnunent  at  tne  con- 
serratory,  m«  an  <»Ecdlent  performer.  In  an  ex- 
cess of  brain  fover.  In  the  year  1803,  he  wounded 
himself  several  times  with  a  knife,  and  threw  him- 
self out  of  a  window  of  the  fourth  story  of  a  house 
into  the  street.  He  was  at  the  time  fortv-two  years 
of  age.  There  was  another  flutist  at  Pons  about  the 
same  time,  called  tho  elder  Hugot,  but  the  prin- 
cipal pnUished  works  are  by  A.  Hugot.  Among 
them  are  tho  following :  "  MMhode  de  Flute ;  "  this 
work  was  written  jointly  by  Hugot  and  Wunder- 
lick,  and  was  adopted  by  the  conservatory.  *'  Six 
Duoa  Concert,  pour  2  Fl."  Op.  1, 179^,  "  Si^  Duoa 
Concert.,  pour  2  Fl."  Op.  2.  "  Six  Duoa  Cbncerf., 
potir  2  fl"  Op.  3.  "  Six  Aira  variia,  pour  Fl.  avee 
B."  <•  Tkna  3Viba  h2Fl.at  B."  Op.  6.  Three 
Trios  /i1Fl.a  B."  Op.  7.  "  Six  Sonat.  pow  Fl. 
et  B.  Op.  8.  Duoa  Concert,  pour  2  Ft."  Op. 

9.  And  <•  QmOre  Concertot,  pour  la  FL,  Noa,  1,  2, 
3,  4,"  1797  to  1802. 

HULLMANDEL,  NICHOLAS  JOSEPH, 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Rodolphe,  was  a  very 
eminent  pianist.  He  formerly  resided  at  Paris, 
which  capital  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  tho  French 
Revolutton,  on  account  of  his  political  opinions. 
He  then  settled  in  London,  whore  he  eontinn^ 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1823,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two.  Among  his  works  are 
"  Douse  Trioa  de  Ptatio,"  Ops.  1  and  2.  (Paris, 
1780.)  "  Three  Sonatas  for  P.  F.  with  Acct  for 
V."  Ov.  3.  (London.)  "  Three  Sonatas  for  P.  P. 
with  Acct.  for  V."  Op.  4.  "  Three  Sonatas  for 
P.  F.  with  Acct  for  V."  Op.  6.  (London.)  "Six 
Sonatas."  Op.  6.  Three  Sonatas,  with  V.  Ob." 
Op.  8.  And  "  Sonata  V.  Ob."  Op.  10.  Hull- 
mandel  wrote  also  the  article  Clatiein  in  tho  En- 
cyclopidie  Mithodique.  I'he  celebrated  Greatorox 
says  of  him,  *<  Ho  is  the  first  composer  who  so 
united  the  parts  of  his  sonatas,  as  to  prevent  their 
servile  repetition;  an  intermediate  passage  in 
them  frequently  connects  the  two  parts  into  one." 

HUMANE  MUSIC.  The  designation  by  which 
the  ancients  distinguished  vocal  music,  both  from 
instrumental  music  and  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

HUME,  TOBLA.S,  a  soldier  by  profession,  but 
an  excellent  performer  on  tho  viol  da  gamba, 
published  in  1607,  and  dedicated  to  Anne,  the 
queen  of  James  L,  a  collection  of  songs  entitled 
"  Captain  Hume's  poeticall  Musicke,  principally 
mode  ibr  two  Basse-vtols,  yet  ho  construed  that  it 
may  be  plaicd  eight  several  waies  upon  sundrie 
Instruments,  with  much  facilitie." 

HOIMEL,  JOHANN  NEFOMUK,  the  great 
composer  and  pianist,  was  bom  at  Prctiburg  on 
the  14th  of  November,  1778,  where  his  father 
was  music  master  in  the  military  school  of  'Wart- 
berg.  At  the  ago  of  four  he  learned  to  play  tho 
violin,  but  without  evincing  a  decided  bias  for 
mudic.  The  next  year  be  began  to  tako  lessons 
in  singing  and  on  the  piano  ;  from  that  time  his 
faculties  were  rapidly  developed :  in  a  single  year 
he  acquired  remarkable  skill  for  a  diild.  At  this 
period,  his  father  removed  with  him  to  Vienna, 
and  becamo  ehef-foreheatn  in  Sohikaneder*s  the- 
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atro,  when  the  litUo  Hummel,  scarcely  seven 
years  old,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mozart  and 
the  other  distingiiiahed  artista.  Mozart,  in  spite 
of  his  repugnance  to  gi\'ing  lesrtons,  offered  to 
take  charge  of  the  boy's  musical  education,  pro- 
vided he  would  Uvowith  him,  and  be  always  near 
him.  Of  course  the  proposition  was  gratefully 
occ«)tcd.  With  such  a  master,  the  boy  made 
prodigiotis  progress  in  two  years.  At  nine,  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  hoard  him. 
His  fnthcr  then  thought  to  turn  his  precocious  tal- 
ent to  account,  and  they  travelled  together  through 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  Scotland.  Ilia  first  pub- 
lic appearance  was  in  a  concert  at  Dresden,  1787 ; 
next  ho  played  before  the  court  at  Cessd.  At 
Edinburgh  the  child  jpianiKt  ci'eatod  great  cnthu- 
-m  ;  there  he  pubhshcd  his  fizst  work,  a  theme 
with  Tariations,  dedicated  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land After  spending  the  years  1791  and  1792 
ii:  London,  ho  Tisited  Holland,  and  returned  to 
Vi  :ma  after  six  years'  absence.  He  was  then 
fifteen  years  old,  and  his  execution  could  already 
be  considered  the  most  correct  and  brilliant  of 
the  Qonian  school ;  meanwhile  bis  atudies  bo- 
come  more  seriona  than  before.  His  fathtur,  who 
was  excessively  severe,  exacted  incessant  labor 
from  him  ;  and  when  he  had  become  a  man  and 
famous  artist,  he  was  still  aubject  to  his  will.  At 
Vienna  he  studied  harmony,  accomi>animent,  and 
counterpoint,  with  Albrcchtsbcrger,  and  formed  a 
friendship  with  SaUcri,  who  gave  him  useful 
hints  about  singing  and  the  dramatic  style.  In 
1803  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhoxy, 
and  composed  his  first  mR«^,  which  won  the  ap- 
probation of  Haydn.  About  the  same  time,  he 
wrote  ballets  and  operas  for  the  theatres  of  Vienna, 
which  were  favorably  received.  Hummel  was 
now  twenty-eight  years  old ;  his  works,  especially 
his  instrumental  music,  and  his  line  talent  for 
execution,  had  rendered  him  famous  in  Germany ; 
but  his  name  was  absolutely  unknown  in  France, 
until  the  year  1806,  when  Cherubini  carried  home 
from  Vienna  his  grand  fantisia  in  E  flat,  (Op.  18,) 
which  was  executed  at  the  amecuri  of  ^c  Con- 
servatoty  that  eame  year,  and,  although  only  un- 
derstood by  artists,  it  so  raised  his  reputation  in 
Puis  that  all  the  pianists  sought  his  works.  In 
1811  Hummel  left  the  service  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  and  until  1810  had  no  other  employment 
than  that  of  professor  of  the  piano,  at  Vienna. 
Then  for  four  years  he  held  the  place  of  ohapcl- 
mastcr  to  the  King  of  Wurtemburg,  and  then  en- 
tered the  Bcr\-ice  of  the  Grand  Duko  of  Weiiuar,  in 
the  snrao  ciiiiacity.  Two  years  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  al>scncc  to  make  a  pedestrian  tour 
in  Russia.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  gave  him 
the  moat  brilliant  reception.  In  1823  he  went 
through  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  finally  to 
Paris,  where  his  success  was  worthy  of  hia  talent. 
IIw  improvisations  on  the  piano  excited  the  Uve- 
liost  admiration.  Ketuming  to  AVeimor,  he  did 
not  leave  that  place  until  1827,  when  ho  heard 
of  the  approaching  end  of  Beethoven,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  had  been  some  unpleaa- 
out  diiCarcncas.  He  hastened  to  the  bodi^to  of 
the  dying  artist,  and  could  not  repress  bis  tears ; 
Beethoven  reached  out  hia  hand  to  Mm,  they 
embraced,  and  all  was  forgotten.  Two  vears 
afterwards  Ilummcl  again  visited  Paris  and  lion- 
don ;  but  his  playing  did  not  produce  the  same 
sensation  as  before ;  pianists  noticed  the  approach 
oC  age  and  a  certain  timidity  of  execution  in  his 


performance.  After  a  journey  to  Poland,  he 
ItasHcd  the  remainder  of  hia  days  peacefully 
at  Weimar,  He  died  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1837,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Hummel  was 
equally  distinguished  as  a  perfijrmer.  (ou  the 
piano,)  an  improvisator,  and  a  composer.  In 
execution,  continuing  the  mixed  school  of  Mo- 
zart, improved  by  the  recular  principles  of 
mo(Oianinn  which  he  learned  of  Client!  during 
his  two  years  in  London,  ho  became  himself  the 
founder  of  a  new  German  school,  in  which  many 
celebrated  artists  have  been  formed,  llie  epoch 
of  Hummel  among  the  German  pianists  was  a 
real  epoch  of  |irogrcs8  and  of  transformation. 
Greater  difficulties  have  been  conquered,  greater 
power  and  severity  of  tone  have  been  produced  in 
piano  plaj'ing  since  Ids  time;  but  no  one  has 
gone  beyond  him  in  purity,  regularity,  and  cor- 
rectness, of  execution,  in  racincss  of  touch,  in 
coloring  and  expression.  His  execution  was  less 
the  result  of  a  desire  to  display  prodigious  skill, 
than  the  attempt  to  express  a  thought  continu- 
ally mnsicaL  This  thought,  always  completoh 
manifested  itself  under  his  bands  with  all  the 
advantages  of  grace,  delicacy,  depth,  and  expres- 
sion. 

In  his  improvisations.  Hummel  had  such  power 
of  fixing  and  giving  regular  form  to  his  furtive 
ideas  and  inspirations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  exe- 
cuting prcmeuitated  compositions.  And  yet  thrae 
was  nothing  cold  or  mechanical  about  it;  the 
ideas  were  so  felicitoos,  the  momua  bo  chonning, 
the  details  so  elegant,  that  his  audience  were  ioat 
in  admiration. 

Hummel's  very  remarkable  productions,  espo- 
cially  in  the  sph^  of  instrumental  composition, 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  distinguished 
compoB«s  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  doubtless, 
his  fame  would  have  been  stiU  greater,  had  he  not 
been  the  contemporary  of  Beethoven.  ITic  gen- 
eral opinion  has  hardly  estimated  his  best  works 
highly  enough.  His  great  eeptuor  in  D  minor, 
(Op.  7i  i)  his  quintet  for  piano,  (Op.  87 ;)  his  con- 
certs in  A  minor,  (Op.  85,)  in  B  minor,  (Op.  89,) 
in  £  major,  (Op.  IIO,)  and  in  A  flat,  ((3p.  113  ;) 
some  of  hia  trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello ; 
and  the  grand  sonata  for  piano  with  four  hands, 
(Op.  92,)  are  ivorks  of  a  finished  beauty,  where 
all  the  qualities  of  the  art  of  writing  are  united 
with  noble  or  ^-ith  elegant  and  graceful  thoughts. 
But  these  nualities,  beautiful  and  estimable  as 
they  are,  cannot  compete  against  those  outbursts 
of  genius,  those  original  and  overpowering  con- 
ceptions of  Beethoven.  A  fine  composition  of 
Hummel  leaves  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion ;  but  the  pleasure  which  it  causes  never 
amounts  to  &enzy.  Had  Beethoven  come  a  quar- 
ter  of  a  century  later,  ho  would  have  left  to  Huixt- 
mcl  the  undisputed  glory  of  being  the  first  instru- 
mental composer  of  h^  age.  In  the  dramatic 
style  and  in  church  music,  Hummel  also  holds  a 
high  rank,  though  his  works  in  these  departments 
arc  not  marked  by  any  very  distinctive  quality. 

The  works  of  this  celebrated  artist  may  be 
classed  as  foUowa :  — 

I.  Dramatic  Mmie.  —  1.  *'  La  Vieend*  tAmon," 
opera  buffa  in  two  acts.  2.  "  Mathilde  da  Quiae," 
opera  in  three  acts.  3.  "  Daa  Ilaus  Ut  zu  verkau- 
fm,"  in  one  act.  4.  "Die  Riickj'ahrt  des  Kaiaen" 
in  one  act.  5.  "  Elog»  de  VAmitU,"  cantata  with 
choruses.  6.  "Diana  cd  Bndimione,"  on  Italian 
cantata  with  orchestra.   7.  HiUne  et  Parti"  bol- 
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leL  8.  "  ffapp^  da  MytiUtie,"  ditto.  9.  *'Le  Ta- 
hhau  parlaat,"  ^Xio.  10<  "L'Anneau  Magiqxie," 
pantomime,  with  singing  and  dances.  11.  '*  Le 
Combat  Magique,"  ditto. 

II.  Church  Mtaie.  —  I .  Mass  for  4  Toicee,  -with 
orchontra  and. organ,  in  B  flat,  (Op.  77.)  2.  Second 
Mam,  in  B  flat,  (Op.  80.)  3.  Third  Moss,  in  D, 
(Op.  111.)  4.  Gradual,  {Qwdquod  in  orbe,)  for  4 
TOices,  orchofitra  and  organ.  (Op.  88.)  6.  Offer- 
tory, (^Alma  Virgo,')  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  or- 
chestra, and  organ,  (Opera  89.) 

III.  iMtrantffilai  Mttsic.  —  1.  Overture  for  grand 
orchestra,  in  B  flat,  (Op.  101.)  'i.  Tlweo  string 
quartcto,  (Op.  30.)  3  and  4.  Orand  Serenade, 
for  piano,  riolin,  guitar,  clarinet,  und  hasroon, 
TTos.  L  and  II.  (Op.  63  and  66.)  5.  Grand  Sep- 
tuor,  in  D  minor,  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn,  alt", 
violoncello,  and  double  bass,  (Op.  74.)  6.  Grand 
Quintet,  in  £  flat  minor,  for  piano,  vioUnf  alto, 
violoncello,  and  doable  bara,  (Op.  87.)  7.  Grand 
Military  Septnor,  in  C,  for  piano,  flute,  violin, 
clarinet,  trumpet,  and  double  boss,  (Op.  114.)  8. 
Symphony  Conceitajite,  for  piano  and  violin,  (Op. 
17.)  9.  Concerto  for  piano,  in  C,  (Op.  34.)  10. 
Easy  Concerto  for  piano,  in  G,  (Op.  73.)  11.  Third 
Concerto  in  A  minor,  (Op.  86.)  12.  Fourth  Con- 
certo, in  B  minor,  (Op.  89.)  13.  "  Le»  Adieux," 
Fifth  Concerto  in  E  mnjor,  (Op.  110.)  14.  Sixth 
Concerto  in  A  flat,  (Op.  113.)  16.  Brilliant  Kon- 
dos  for  piano  and  orchestra,  (Op.  66, 98,  and  117.) 
Ifl.  Theinei  Vari6s  for  piano  and  orchestra,  (Op. 
97,  115.)  17.  "Le  Cor  enchanti  d^OUron,"  grand 
fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in  £  major, 
(Op.  IIG.)  18.  Trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  vio- 
loncello, (Op.  12,  22,  35,  65,  83,  03,  96.)  19.  So- 
natas for  piano  and  violin.  (Op.  6,  19,  26,  28,  37, 
60,  64,  104.)  20.  Sonatas  for  piano  with  4  hands, 
(Op.  43,92,  99.)  21.  Sonatas  for  piano  alone, 
(Op.  13,  20.  36,  81.  106.)  22.  I>etached  pieces 
for  piano  solo,  viz. :  3  Fugues,  (Op.  7;)  liondos, 
(Op.  11,  19,  107,  109;)  ^ntasiaa,  (Op,  18,  123, 
124  ;)  Etudes  and  Caprices,  (Op.  49,  67.  106, 126 ;) 
Variation^  (Op.  1,  2,  8,  9,  40,  57.  118,  119,  &c.) 

-  23.  Complete  Hethod,  thoorotic  and  piHCtical,  for 
thepiano. 

(The  above  n  taken  from  Fctia'a  Bioffraphic 
Vniveraette  de»  Muiieiem.") 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.  About  the  ninth 
century,  the  Hungarians  left  Afiia  to  settle  in 
Europe,  when  they  conquered  the  country  that 
bears  their  name.  like  all  the  Aaiatics,  they 
were  attached  to  music,  and  at  first,  donbtless, 
used  only  Asiatic  instrumcnt<! ;  thc^o  were  nearly 
all  wind  instruments,  and  consisted  of  the  trum- 
pet, the  flute,  the  c^-mbal.  and  several  others. 
Till  the  time  of  Mathias  Corvin  it  was  in  a  state 
of  mediocrity ;  he  incited  the  Ilinigarians  to  vie 
with  other  nations  in  scienccH  and  art.i,  of  which 
be  himnelf  was  particularly  fond.  Under  Ladislas 
and  Louis  II.,  music  was  cultivated  with  great 
core ;  their  national  song*,  however,  were  the  only 
vocal  mono  thoy  possesBod  till  the  time  of  Ste- 
phen, King  of  ilungar)*,  when  the  occleaiastical 
chant  appears  to  have  been  introduced.  In  u, 
diploma  of  Bela  HI.,  A.  D.  1192,  it  appears  that 
prince  sent  an  envoy  to  Paris  to  be  in-itructed  in 
melody  ;  perhaps  induced  to  do  so  by  his  second 
vifi!,  Margant.  who  was  daughter  of  Louis  VII. 
of  France. 


HUNTt  KARL,  chamber  musician  and  vio- 


lini.''t  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Dresden 
in  1766.  Among  other  works,  be  has  published 
the  following  :  "  Sixteen  Variations  for  the  piano- 
forte, on  the  pastoral  air  Come  la  Rosa ; "  "  Iwelva 
Variations  on  Pace,  mio  caro  spoao"  1792 ; 
"  Andanio  con  12  Variat."  1703  ;  and  "  Chrandet 
Sonata  tiries  dun  QuiiUctto  de  Mozart." 

IIU>n'EX,  FRANZ,  the  celebrated  pianc- 
forte  teacher  and  composer,  is  the  second  of  the 
three  sons  (all  musirally  distinguifihcd)  of  a 
teacher  of  music  at  Coblcntz,  where  ho  was  bom 
in  1793.  His  instruction  books  and  exercises  for 
the  piano  have  been  much  used  in  this  country. 
He  has  composed  and  published  over  200  ^ecce 
for  his  instnimont. 

HUNTER,  MRS.  JOHN,  wife  of  the  celehmted 
surgeon  of  that  name,  was  a  lady  endowed  with 
a  most  refined  taste,  both  in  music  and  poetry. 
She  wrote  the  words  of  the  celebrated  canzonets, 
set  to  music  b^  Haydn ;  also  composed  many 
very  pleasing  airs,  which  she  sang  horsolf  in  a 
captivating  stylo. 

HUNTINO  SONG.  A  melody  sot  to  words 
written  in  praise  of  the  chase.    See  Alla.  Cvccu. 

HUPFELD,  BEltNHARD,  was  bom  at  Cassel, 
in  1717.  Ho  was  a  violin  pupil  of  AgrelL  In 
1734,  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  some  years  after- 
wards to  Italy,  wheie  ho  studied  composition 
under  Domonico  Fcrraxii  Tronquillini,  and  Barbo. 
Ho  published  much  music  for  vioUn. 

HURDYGURDY.  A  well-known  instrumept, 
the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  the  friction 
of  a  wheel,  and  ngnl:'.ted  by  the  actiona  of  the 
fingers. 

HURKA.  PRIEDTUCH  PRANZ,  cham\er 
muorian  to  the  King  of  Fruasia.  was  bom  in 
Bohemia,  in  1762.  He  received  his  flznt  instruc- 
tions in  singing  at  Prague,  under  Biaggio,  where 
he  was  also  attached  to  the  choir  of  one  of  the 
churches.  On  the  chongo  of  his  voice  to  a  tc.ior, 
he  camo  to  Lcipsic,  and  after  studying  furtlier 
under  Bandini,  appeared  on  the  theatrical  bo<;rds, 
from  which  period  ho  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  Gmman  theatrical  and  concert  fdngem  for 
many  years.  Ho  composed  and  pnblished.  between 
the  years  1789  and  180'i,  several  coUcctionH  of 
German  songs,  some  of  which  wcro  extremely 
popular.   He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1806. 

HURLEBUSCH,  CONR.VD  FRIEDRICH, 
chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  aficr- 
wanls  organist  of  the  old  church  in  Amsterdam, 
was  born  at  Branswick,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seveutccnth  century.  Ho  travelled  from  the  year 
171o  to  1721,  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  in 
1723  went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  had  been  prom- 
ised t)ic  situation  of  organist,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, and  in  consequence,  shortly  afterwards, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  after  re- 
fusing several  similar  oflbis  of  appointment,  he  at 
length  determined  on  Amsterdam,  in  which  city 
he  resided  till  his  death.  He  published  much  vo- 
cal and  instmmental  ranaic,  but  surcharged  with 
notes,  and  in  bad  taste. 

HUTCHINSON,  DR.,  publLihod  several  beau- 
tiful glee!),  about  the  year  1772,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Ireland.  Amongst  them  are^ 
"  How  sleep  the  brav^'  three  voices ;  "Ketnm, 
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mj  lovely  iniud,"  four  voices;  "To  love  and 
Tine,"  three  voices;  "Jolly  Bacchus,"  three 
Toices ;  and  "  Where  weeping  yevs,"  four  voices. 

HUXTABLE,  ANTHONY,  was  an  eminent 
musician  and  on  excellent  vioUniat.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the  iirst  violins  at 
the  opera,  principal  concerts  in  London,  and  at 
the  celebrated  conuacmorations  of  Handel  at 
Westminstmr  Abbey  and  the  Pantheon.  "When 
he  retired  from  London,  he  settled  near  South 
Molton,  in  Devonshire,  aa  a  professor  of  the  violin 
and  piano.  Ho  led  all  the  public  couoertB  in  the 
neighborhood.    He  died  in  1818. 

HUXTABLE,  CHRISTOPHEB,  son  of  the 
preceding,  in  early  childhood  began  the  piano- 
forte and  violin,  under  his  fiithor'a  tuition,  and 
performed  in  public  when  very  young.  He  fin- 
ished his  muHfcol  studies  in  London,  under  the 
first  masters,  and  performed  at  tbe  public  concerts 
during  his  stay  there.  Ho  was  organist  of  Barn- 
staple, in  Dcvonshitc,  and  professor  of  the  piano- 
forte and  violin.  He  also  succeeded  his  fo&er  as 
leader  to  the  public  concerts  in  his  nrighbor- 
hood. 

HUXTABLE,  "WILLIAM,  brother  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, professor  of  the  piano-forte  and  harp  at 
Bamstaplfi,  shared  the  same  musical  education  as 
his  broUier.  The  latter  instrument  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  P.  Meyer.  He  was  ^bo  one 
of  the  first  violin  performers  at  the  public  con- 
certs in  his  neighborhood. 

HYAGNIS,  a  native  of  CelrenBc,  the  capital  of 
Phrygia,  and  contemporary  with  Erechthous,  who 
instituted  the  Fanathenoean  games  at  Athens,  1506 
years  before  Christ,  was  the  inventor  of  the  flute 
and  Phrygian  mode,  as  vrell  u  of  the  nom«$  or 
airs  that  were  sung  to  the  mother  of  the  gods,  to 
Bacchus,  to  Fan,  and  to  some  other  divinities  and 
heroes  of  that  countrj-.  Plutarch  and  Nonnus 
both  tell  us  that  he  was  tho  father  of  Marsyos ; 
and  Atbenteus,  from  Aristoxenus  and  Apuleiua, 
■scribes  to  him  not  only  the  Invention  of  tho 
siHjrfa  fluti^  but  of  the  double. 

HYDE.  A  celdirated  English  poformet  on  the 
tnunpet 

HYDRATJIICA,  or  WATER  ORGAN.  An 
organ  actuated  by  water,  and  the  invention  of 
which  is  o£  much  higher  antiquity  than  that  of 
the  pneumatic  or  wind  organ.  Little  is  known 
concerning  tho  particular  construction  or  powers 
of  this  curious  instrument.  It  is,  luiwever,  as- 
sorted, by  some  authors,  to  have  produced  its 
sounds  by  the  compression  of  water  on  a  hage 
vessel  filled  with  air,  by  which  presBtirc,  the  air 
was  forced  from  the  vessd  into  the  tibis,  or  pipes. 
This  is  undoubtedly  tho  organ  said  by  Athensus 
to  havo  been  invented  by  Ctesibins,  and  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Phocion. 
This  instrument  Hcdylus,  in  his  dcgies,  mentions 
under  the  title  of  Herat and  from  him  we  learn 
that  it  was  capable  of  great  variety  and  discrimi- 
nation of  harmony.  Claudian  also  speaks  of  its 
imium^ra  votxa,  or  numberless  tones,  and  gives 
other  indications  of  its  great  and  Tenatile 
powers. 

The  art  of  constructing  hydraulic  o^ans  was 
known  no  longer  than  while  the  Boman  empire 
lasted.  The  use  of  them  ceased  in  the  time  of 
Cassiodorus ;  and  the  barbarians,  who  succeeded 
in  Italjt  labraed  in  vain  to  recover  the  art 


HYMEE.  A  tong  <^  iAt  milkrt,  so  called  bj 
the  ancient  Greeks. 

HYXEX.XA.   A  manis«e  song  used  by  the 

ancient  Greeks,  otherwise  called  epithatamium. 

HYMX.  Anciently,  a  song  in  honor  of  the 
gods,  or  of  heroes.  Orpheus  and  linus  have 
been  considered  as  the  flrat  authors  of  this  species 
of  composition ;  a  province  in  which  Pindar  is 
supposed  to  have  made  the  earliest  trials  of  his 
genius.  The  hsrmiis,  or  divine  odes,  of  tho  ancient 
Greeks,  generally  consisted  of  three  couplets ; 
the  itropht,  mtiatrophe,  and  epode.  But  Meuander, 
the  rhetorician,  enumerates  no  less  than  eight  dif- 
ferent species  of  hymns.  The  hymn  appears  to 
be  amongst  the  most  ancient  of  all  poetioJ  com- 
poaitioDS,  and  was  originally  thought  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  gods  themselves,  or,  at  least,  by 
men  truly  inspired.  St.  Hilary  is  said  to  have 
first  composed  hymns  for  the  service  of  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  St.  Ambrose 
and  Pnidcntins,  tho  latter  of  whom  is  the  sup- 

Eosed  author  of  those  contained  in  tho  Romish 
reviary.  A  hymn,  at  present,  taking  the  word 
in  its  goneral  acceptation,  is  a  short,  religious, 
lyric  poem,  written  either  for  tlie  regular  use  of  a 
chapel  or  conventicle,  or  for  the  temporary  aid  of 
some  parochial  <diazity  school ;  in  which  latter 
case,  it  is  sung  at  church,  before,  or  after,  an  oo- 
oBsional  sermon,  by  the  children  for  whose  bene- 
fit it  is  intended. 

HVUNOr>OGT.  TheutorcmnpainfhTmni. 

OF  BATTLE.  A  Kmg  uf  ■uppllutlon  conrtwSr  nMd 
by  Urn  ancienU  prcrloui  to  cnnEcmcnt.  Thui  Xrnophon.In  hll 
ucountoT  tha  lint  battle  fbujrRtliy  the  Gre«ki  lu  ftvoroT Cjth^ 
lelli  tu  thai  the  Qrecliii  and  tvnlan  imiloi  wtre  not  mora  than  Anv 
or  flri  hundred  pnxt  dittant  from  each  other,  vhen  tha  fbmcr  bv- 
fantoilnilhe  I )r inn  or  Battle. 

UYMNOLOOIST.  A  vritci  or  eompowr  Of  hTtoil*. 

HYP  ATE,  or  PRINCIPAL.  The  epithet  ap- 
plied  by  the  ancient  Qroc^  to  tbe  lowest  tetn- 
chord,  and  also  to  the  lowest  sound  of  the  two 
lowest  tetrachords. 


nVPATE  BAREIA  QBAVIS. 
tone  in  tha  andnit  miuic  whkhi 


(Or.)  71m  nama  girtn  loUM 
iroducad     eight  ninthi  of  Um 


whole  •trlni.  It  va*  one  note  higher  than  pridamhmomtaot,  aitt 
equWalent  M  onr  B  nalnial  on  tb«  iMond  Ihie  in  tha  baaa. 

HYPATB  DIAT0NU9.  (Cr.)  One  of  the  aam«  by  which  tha 
eoclenli  dliljosutohed  the  Ihlnl  Mondof  the  flnl  tetrachord,  which 
anaweiedtoonrDnatnialODtfaethlidllnelatlMhaaa.  BeeLicBA- 
soa  IlrrATox. 

HYPATK-HrFATON,  or  PRINCIPAL  OF  FBINCIPAL9, 
(Or.)  Tha  loweat  chord  of  tha  loveat  tcttachord  of  the  Oreeka. 
Thia  cbonl,  or  touad,  auweted  to  oar  B  Mttuaion  tbaaceoiid  Una 
In  the  baaa. 

HYPATE-MEflOS,  or  the  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  MEAN  TET- 
RACHORD. <Gr.l  The  name  atrcn  by  tha  Qteeka  to  that  aoond 
which  m  U«t.  or  hlatiaat,  of  the  dnt  tetrachord.  and  Iba  tijt,  or  knr- 
eit,  of  the  MCODd  tatrachord..  Uwai  ~ 


I  becaiue  Iheae  laCrachonli  had 


oneaound  eoiDmoD  to  both,  that  Ihej  ware  called  raaiowu;  aa,  la- 
dead,  were  Mheri  under  the  Mine  drcDmatance*.  Thl)  hTpate-ma. 
eon  w»  equlvaleul  to  onr  £  natuni  on  Ihe  thlid  ipace  In  (tie  ba«. 

HVPATOIDES.  (Or.)  The  fenoral  name  gtven  by  tha  Gneka 
totbHrdeeporban  lonndi,  ta  dlMiajtulah  them  from  uwouoidr*^ 
or  mktdtc  aoondi,  and  the  neloiile*,  or  hiah  aonnda.  BiiccUul  call* 
thrm  iipimi  orm-imimi.  "Tim  tin,  iii  iiiiliiilj  iiriliii  am  [ml  liaiaJj, 
wai  alao  called  by  thla  name. 

HYPER.  ( Gr. )  Above.  This  word,  in  con- 
junction with  the  name  of  any  mode,  or  interval, 
signifies  that  it  is  higher  than  when  without  it ; 
as,  Hjfper-Lydiaa,  abate  the  Lydian. 

HYFER—COLIAN.  (Or.)  The  name  glren  by  (he  anetenH  to 
their  pen  ultima  mode  upward,  the  rnndamentnliOr  l(ink,of  whMt 
wai  a  fonilh  above  that  of  the  kalian.  Thla  mode  had  ttalowert 
note  correvpondrnt  to  our  B  Bat  abii*e  the  Sflh  line  tn  HkC  Imm 
JJkr  the  Hmcr-lMtiim,  II  waa  leii  andent  than  Oic  Other  modea. 

UYPEKBOLiEAN.oraDPRGME.  (UrJ  The epHhat m  br 
the  andenti  to  tbetr  luth  letnehor^becsnae  Ua  aeunda  wcra  mot* 
acute  than  thoaa  of  the  other  (bnr.  xUa  tataHbori  WH  added  to  tho 
aealr  loBf  after  Ita  original  (brtnatton. 

HYPEIUDIAZEUXIS.  (Ur.)  The  aiBM  glm  to  Iht  ndrat 
Oreeka  to  that  dtatancOon  of  two  letneluida  In  wUBh  uej  vm  a^. 
aratrd  by  tbe  interrel  of  an  0«UTa. 

ItYPER-DURIAN.  or  MIXU-LYDIAN.  (Gr.)  Tliat  mode  of  ttra 
anelenl*.  the  fundamcntcl  nf  which  waa  a  fburth  aboTe  the  Dorian, 
and  which  wu  thv  Bame  with  our  G  natnrnl  on  the  roaith  apace  la 
tbe  baa*.  The  InTCBlloa  of  tUa  node  ia,  bj  aoiDt  wiUan,  aUri bated 
taftihUljde*.  ^ 
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HTPERIASTIAN,  or  nyPEB-lONIAN.  (Gr.)  The  g<nCT»l 
name  of  in  mnclrnl  modf,  callnl,  slin,  hy  lOTnr.  the  itiirp  mU-o- 
LydiiBi,*nil  which  hmil  id  rundjijnciilAl  fourth  abort  tiimt  of  the  Jo- 
nfui.  lU  luveit  uolc  »u  the  hiub  with  Dur  O  iharpoa  the  fburtb 
mre  In  thr  hui. 

UYI'ER-IONIAN.  (Qr.)   One  of  the  snclent  modet.  Bee  Qt- 

n  B-tAlTIAH. 

HYPER-LYDTAN.  {GO  ThenameoflhE  htghMt  Bnctcnl  mode, 
llld  the  funilimenUl  of  which  wulfburth  above  Ihut  of  the  Lydian. 
Like  the  h;|Kr-j£DllMi,  It  wu  leia  anelent  than  thi:  other  mialn. 
The  toweU  loiind  wu  equivalcDl  lo  our  B  nuunl  aboTO  tlie  flnb 
lint  in  the  baw- 

UYFER-MtXO-LTDIAy.  (Or.)  Oar  of  the  ancient  Greek 
BMdH.CBlle<1bv  Euclid  the  AuTi«r-/'Arvin'(Ui.  See  IlrrKR-Pimraitx. 

HYPER-PlfRYaiAN,orHYPElC.MlX<>-l,YRIA.\.  (Or.)  The 
hlflhcvt  of  the  Lhirlj^n  model  of  Ariitoccnui ;  fbrmlnff  the  dlnpeioa, 
orietaTt,  with  the  hyper-Dorun.or  loweil  mode.  The  devpett  aound 
of  the  hTper-l'hrygUia  moda  wailhe  aaiue  with  our  A  Ditunlou  the 
Onh  Mnelii  the  baa. 

IIYPOtUCIlE.  A  word  med  bj  ancient  author*,  to  dgnliy  the 
dlflbience  between  the  eoluunionle  and  cbniinatlc  dleiea. 

HYPO.  (Gr.)  Below.  The  word  preaxed  to 
the  name  of  any  ancient  mode,  or  interval,  and 
which  expresses  it  to  be  lower  than  when  without 
it ;  as  HifpO'Dorian,  below  the  Dorian. 

HYTO-a;OLTAN,OTac«ordlnBtoEqcUii,FLATHYPOI.YmAN, 
waa  an  MipelUtion  In  the  ancient  tiiuilc,  dven  to  that  mode  which 
had  ilanindameiital  a  tburth  below  Ihil  of  Ihc  .^nlUri,  It*  lowoit 
note  coneipoDded  wllb  our  C  naliual  on  tbo  aecond  ipace  Ln  the 

IITPOCRITIC.  (Or.)  Th«  enithel  applied  br  the  ancleiit*  to 
the  art  of  i«tlcuUlion,  which  had  ■  eomddanbia  inan  In  their  pub- 
lic Tocal  performaneee. 

HYPU-DIAZEUXI8.  (Or.)  The  appellaUon  giren  by  the  an- 
deota  to  the  Interral  of  a  Wth,  fbund  between  two  tetrachord*  atp- 
arated  dIrinnctlTely,  or  b;  the  Intetpueltlon  of  >  third  tetrachord. 

UYPO-UOHIAN.  ThelawMtoftheandent  Greek  modea,  Thla 
mode,  which  wai  aomelimei  ealled  tha  Loeriat  mode,  had  Iti  fnn- 
damcDtal  a  fOnrlh  below  that  of  the  Dcrian,  and  I*  mid  to  hara  been 


loTented  bf  FhOoxenei.   It*  laweat  note  eorreaponded  with  out  A 
nutuiel  in  the  tint  ipaccln  the  bin;  and  Ihcreriirc  wai  the  ume  with 
the  jirotlanitittruniimos.    The  hypo<l>ur1juk  aiid  the  hjpo-Fhryglan 
inociri  were  auuroprialef]  to  declamation. 
I1VPU-1aSTIa:<.  (OrJ  One  of  the  ancient  modea.  See  Btpo- 

lONIitN. 

IIYPO-IONIAN.  (Gr.l   Tho  aecond  of  the  ancient  tnodei,  and 

whti-h  hnd  It"  ln«f«1or  fiinflmtr<Tital  jon-nrt  ifonrth  btlow  IhU rif  Iho 
loiLiuii.  Kui.'li<l  i-alli  thiaiDiMli-  thv/.'rw'-AuIi'au.a.ndflit  li>'iK>-Phr}'- 
ffifiii '  lit  loweat  noto  corcspojidcd  wiih  out  B  flat  on  the  aecond  lina 
In  till'  hnu. 

II  Y1'()-I.VI)IAN.  (Or.)  The  name  frtven  by  thp  nndciiti  to  th* 
ilftli  u(  IliHr  niixlet.  Thii  ftin<UinPnUi1  of  this  iiink-  wni  a  fiinrlh 
belun-  thi-  Lydiun.  By  Kiigliil  w  l<-arn  Ihut  (here  wi-je  two  diitlnct 
hjiiip-Li  dian  inodcn,  thp  hinluTsrid  lower,  Iht  latt  (-f  which  wai  the 
Mill.'  lit  Ilinl  oi'  till'  hypiT-.Eiilian.  Th*  hjiui  I.vdiin  rniide,  the 
in\.  iitioii  iif  whicli  waJI  ultritiuU'd  bv  loiiio  lo  l'ulyiniic>tre  of  l  olo- 
ph.Mi,  mid  by  otlicr'*  In  lliniun  IhL-  Alheiiiaii,  wu*  printUr  tn  fiiiieral 
■Jliuvaiid  !•!  mbliiMC  and  iiarri'd  pixtrv.  Ita  lownl  *jund  *u  iJie 
aaiiiL'  uiili  i^urC  ahiirp  iin  thu  ii  rond  t\wv  in  Oir  bnii. 

l!Vl'u-MIXu-LYI>IAN.  ((Jr.)  Tlio  iiami  of  ilie  iiiwie  sddfd 
by  I  ■  ijlJm  bj  LiKMn'^ci  of  the  aocienE  (rrteki.  Thli  mode  fonrji.  in 
rebliiv.  IliL'  pliiirul  ii(  Iho  iiilTn-LviJinn ;  and  iti  fuudamealal,  or 
toll  I.-.  .•,irresii..iid-  with  lh«l  of  (he  Knrim. 

liVl'iJ-PlllIVGIA.V.  ((;r,l  Am.Hl*inlheancie[ilmHsicw!io>B 
ftiiirliiiiinitnl  wat  n  Ibiirth  iuitpr  llian  that  i>f  the  P1ir(((ian,  fnim 
w!,„  li  It  va,  il.Tiv,-.!.  Jt  i,  mid  h,.  )i:ivi  U.-cii  invi.iKid  "by  IlKiiiod, 
the  pniill  or  Socraidi. 

IlYPU-PKOIiLAMBANOMENOB.  (Gr.)  The  name  glTen  to  a 
chord  nid  (o  have  bnrn  added  by  Guido  to  the  ancient  itale,  and 
which  1i  a  tone  lower  than  the  jnninmhavtntKnortOT  loweil  louhd  of 
■ho  Oreeka.  The  author  of  ihii  cboid  iilopled  the  gsinma.  or  third 
Irltrr  of  the  Grrik  aliihabet,  fur  Iti  aign  ;  wheuco  It  la  now  called  O 
Oiimitt.    See  OtvuT. 

UYPOKniKMEtj.  (From  the  Greek.)  A  certain  canllele.or 
King,  unHi  by  the  ancient!  in  Ihi-ir  inililMry  danrn  and  feutaof  the 
godj.  It  wu  lung  during  the  dance,  to  the  annnil  offluleeand  citha- 
rai^  The  Srft  lOTig  of  the  klad  ii  (aid  to  have  been  compoeed  br 
Thalaica  of  Crele. 

IIYPO-SYNAPIIE.  (Qr.)  A  term  applied  by  the  andenU  to  tha 
diijuncUon  of  Iwo  letrachordi.  by  the  Inlerpoalllon  of  a  third,  con- 
joint with  both.  The  homolofoua  or  eorreipondlng  lound)  of  the 
two  tetrmchorda,  thua  dl^olned.  have  Are  whole  tonea  or  a  Mluof 
icrenth  <it  iuteiral  between  tbein. 
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IAMBICS.  Certain  songs,  or  satires,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  ancient 
comedy.  In  the  ancient  music  there  were  two 
kinds  of  Iambic  verses,  one  of  which  was  simply 
netted  to  the  sound  of  iustrtiments,  and  the 
other  sung, 

IKEN,  COXRAD,  doctor  of  theology  at  Bre- 
men, died  ill  17d3.  lie  published,  in  I7ia,  a  dis- 
sertation "  De  Tubu  Ileliraorum  aryeiiieU." 

IL.   (I.)   The  article  the. 

ILGEN,  KAKL  DAVID,  a  German  professor 
of  theology,  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1768.  He 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  1788,  "  Chorta  Grtrcorum 
tragicus  quiUia  fv/BtU,  at  quare  Utut  hodie  rmo- 
eari  tuqueat." 

IL  FASSO  T^MPO.  (L)  The  appdlation,  or 
title,  sometimes  given  to  a  collection  of  light, 
£uiiiliar,  and  amusing  pieces. 

XL  PONTICELLO.  (I.)  m  lUlh  brUffe. 
An  appellation  given  by  the  Italians  to  that  pre- 
cise part  of  the  voice  where  the  natural  tone 
forms  a  juncture  with  the  Jalsetto,  i,  e.,  where  one 
runs  into  the  other.  The  close  and  imperceptible 
union  of  the  natural  with  the  feigned  voice  ia 
one  of  the  principal  reqoiutes  in  good  singing, 
and  the  acquirement  of  which  cannot  be  too 
sedulously  attended  to  by  the  vocal  practitioner. 

IMBAULT,  J.  J.,  a  violinist  at  Paris,  was  bom 
in  1763.  Ue  was  a  impil  of  Oavinics  from  tho 
age  of  ten,  and  at  seventeen  years  old  made  his 

dibut,  as  a  pubhc  x>crl'ormor,  in  the  I^ma  concerts. 
Imbault  is  celebrated  as  the  editor  of  excellent 
editions  of  many  classical  works  in  music ;  among 
which  are  tho  trcatii^e  on  fugue  and  counterpoint 
of  Marpurg,  the  instructions  for  the  organ  by 
Joseph  Martini,  the  methods  for  the  violoncello 
of  Tilli&re,  Ilrcval,  and  L.  Dupoit,  a  suporb  edi- 
tion of  the  quartets  of  Iluydu,  Jfcc. 

IMITATIOX.  Tho  technical  term  for  a  stud- 
ied resemblance  of  melody  between  tho  several 
pasBagca  of  the  harmonical  parts  of  a  composi- 
tion ;  a  likeness  in  which  only  the  motion,  or  the 
general  figure  formed  by  the  notes,  is  imitated, 
without  ^ireserring  the  exactness  in  the  eoire- 
spondijig  mtcrvals,  oy  tho  rigorous  rules  of  fugue 
and  canon. 

IMITATIVE.  A  term  applicable  to  that  mu- 
sic which  is  composed  in  imitation  of  the  effects 
of  some  of  tho  operations  of  nature,  art,  or  hu- 
man jiassion ;  oa  the  rolling  of  thunder,  swill- 
ness  of  lightning,  agitation  of  the  sea,  gurgling 
of  streams,  roaring  of  beasts,  warbling  of  birds, 
clashing  of  sworda,  explosion  of  cannon ;  and 
the  tones  of  the  passions  ;  as  sorrow,  love,  jeal- 
ousy, hatred,  revenge,  gaycty,  joy,  exultation. 
Music,  when  thus  employed,  exerts  some  of  its 
auhlimcst  energies;  trani>iiort»  us  to  tho  very 
scenes  it  describes,  or  kindles  the  feeling  whose 


expressions  it  copies.  By  the  truth  of  its  resem- 
blance, it  points  to  our  imagination  whatc^'er  the 
gcniu.s  of  the  composer  conceives ;  and  while  it 
submits  to  its  imitation  the  inottt  striking  and  in- 
teresting circnmstanccs  of  nature,  touches  the 
heart,  and  asserts  its  empire  over  our  sensations. 

IJfMLER,  a  ^-ioloncellist  and  singer  at  Co- 
bourg,  ill  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  He 
composed  several  soimtos,  and  some  church  mu- 
sic, amongst  which  is  a  "  3>  Deum,"  the  wmds 
by  Klopstock. 

IMMYNS.  JOHN,  the  founder  of  tho  Madri- 
gal Society  in  London,  tn  1741,  was  a  cdebratod 
musical  amateur.    Ue  died  in  1764- 

IMPERFECT.  A  term  applied  to  those  chords 
which  are  incomplete,  or  which  do  not  include 
all  their  accessory  sounds;  also  to  those  com- 
pound intervab  which  do  not  contain  their  com- 
plement of  simple  sounds ;  as  the  Ihlse  or  impn- 
fect  Ollh. 

IMFERFFCT.  LmthanEWftrtioiMpci:! tolnlemUmiut choidA. 

IMPEKPECT  CAUENI-E.  Thii.  vKich  !•  termed,  br  Kaniotu, 
Uir  irrcifular  '-«<A'wv,caiid*tiOf  tlieloti[e,rullo>nHi'lif  thcdoiuiBMW 
wlUioul  ii)  added  KVrDth,aiid  la  the  pcitcct  cadence  nrvned. 


Id  C  mojor. 


In  A  minor. 


T 


IMPERFECT  CLOSE.  Butler  ttrmi  (hetndntt  thkk  lto|te  bv 

the  i'Httfrt'rt  rtitv. 

LMPKlU'ECT  CONCOKDS.  ThMi  and  rixthi  are  ckllcd  iMfNi^ 
/(•;(.  bcaHiK-  Ihrjr  nrr  UMr  lo  rhange  fiom  majar  to  niinot,  or  th* 
(»iitni7,  (till  remaining  coiiioDaal. 

IMPETUOSO,  or  COX  DIPETO.  (L)  With 
impetuosity. 

IMPOXEXTE.    (I.)    Imposingly,  haughtily. 

IMPROMPTU.  (F.)  An  oxtempofaneoua 
production. 

IMPRESSING  MirSICIAXS.  In  1454,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  it  was  bo  difficult  to  pro- 
cure musicians,  that  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  impress  them,  as  in  later  times  they 
impressed  seamen.  Henrj'  VIII.  gave  power  to 
officers  to  impress  children  who  had  go<Ml  voices, 
for  the  choirs  of  scrcral  catbedmls.  In  1650, 
Edward  VI,  commisrtioued  Philip  Van  "Wilder  to 
take,  in  any  places  within  England,  to  the  king's 
use,  such  and  as  many  singing  children,  or  chor- 
isters, oa  he  or  his  deputy  shall  think  good.  The 
queen  Elizabeth,  auuiorued  Thomas  Gyles,  to 
take  up  such  apt  and  meet  children  aa  arc  most 
fit  to  be  instructed  and  framed  in  the  art  and  sci- 
ence of  music  and  singing,  as  may  be  had  and 
found  out  within  any  place  of  England  or  Wales, 
to  be  by  him'  educated  and  trained  for  service  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  PauL 
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DIFKESAIUO.  A  appUed  by  the  Ital- 
iane  to  the  manager,  or  conductor,  of  opens  or 
concerts. 

IMPROVISARE.  (I.)  To  compose  and  sing 
extempore,  a  practice  onco  very  common  witli  the 
poet  musicians  of  Italy. 

IMPROVISATORI.  The  name  ^ven  by  the 
Itidians  to  those  poets,  or  poet  musicians,  Trho 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  reciting  or  singuig 
extempore  verses,  a  practice  at  one  time  very 
genertu  in  Italy ;  and  to  his  abilities  in  which, 
Metastasio  owed  hia  education  and  good  fortune. 
In  1824,  three  professors  of  this  extraordinary 
power  were  exhibiting  at  the  same  time,  viz., 
I'istrasio,  in  London ;  S.  Grscci,  at  Paris ;  and 
Signora  Taddi,  at  Naples.  The  latter  of  these,  it 
is  said,  could  not  only  adopt  as  sul^octs  what- 
ever sbMies  or  incidents  were  suggested  by  her 
auditors,  but  would  declare  her  ideas  in  nny  metre 
that  they  prescribed,  and  apply  to  her  language 
a  melody,  the  time  or  measure  of  which  should 
he  dictated  at  the  moment.  A  Mr.  Ohorles  Slow- 
man,  brother  to  the  comedian,  in  October,  ISH, 
announced  himeelf  in  possession  of  tlus  extra- 
mdinary  gift. 

IN  ALT.  (I.)  A  passage,  or  note,  is  smd  to  be 
in  ait  when  situated  above  F  on  the  fiith  line  in  the 
treble ;  as  that  passage  is  tn  otf,  or  it  b^pns  on 
A,  B,  or  C,  in  aU. 

IN  ALTISSmO,  or  IN  ALTISS.  (I.)  A  term 
applied  to  anypassagc,  or  note,  situated  above  F 
in  alt,  or  thef  above  the  third  ledger  Une  in  the 
txeUe. 

INCIDENTAL.  An  epithet  applied  to  those 
sirs,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  &c.,  the  subjects  of 
which  rise  out  of,  or  have  some  relation  to,  the 
bo^ese  of  the  drama  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. 

INCLEDON,  CHARLES.  This  eminent  vo- 
cal performer  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  in  which 
county  his  father  is  said  to  hare  been  a  respect- 
able phj-sician.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  he 
was  articled  to  the  celebrated  Jackson,  of  Exeter, 
a  master  fully  capable  of  cultivating  the  talents 
of  his  pupiL  Young  Incledon  made  a  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  his  fine  voice  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments soon  rendered  him  the  fevorito  of  all  the 
lovers  and  practiccrs  of  mu^ic  in  the  vicinity  of 
Exeter.  He,  however,  was  so  averse  to  the  re- 
straint he  was  under  at  the  cathedral,  that,  after 
remaining  with  Jacknon  six  or  seven  years,  he 
left  Exeter,  and,  unknown  to  his  friends,  he  en- 
tered, in  the  year  1779,  as  a  sailor,  on  board  the 
Formidable.  Ue  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
continued  in  the  navy  for  four  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  several  engagements.  Hiif 
vocal  abihticfl  gained  him  the  notice  of  many  dis- 
tinguished officers,  among  whom  were  Admiral 
HcTvey,  Lord  Mulgnve,  and  Admiral  Pigot ;  the 
former  of  whom  having  ascertained  from  him  how 
he  hod  been  brought  up,  they  all  odvLiod  him  to 
attempt  the  stage,  and  furnished  him  with  letters 
of  recommondatiou  to  Colmon ;  but  the  manager 
was  blind  to  hia  merits,  nnd  the  letters  were,  of 
course,  useless.  Inclc<loiL,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  his  stage  pursuita,  and  he 
eonsequonll);  about  1783,  joined  Collius's  0:11.- 
pony  at  Sou)  jamptou.  After  having  played  with 


this  company  for  twelve  months,  he  was  invited 
to  Bath.  At  Bath,  however,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fbro  he  attained  his  full  popularity.  It  was  to  the 
friendship  of  Ileuzzini  that  he  was  indebted  for 
being  brought  fom'ard  in  a  manner  which  he  de- 
aorvoi.  His  talents  were  also  cultivated  by  Kauz> 
zini  with  the  utmost  care.  It  wod  in  October, 
1790,  that  Incledon  made  his  iirst  appearance  on 
a  London  stage,  in  the  character  of  Dermot,  in 
the  "  Poor  Soldier,"  at  Covent  Garden  l"hcatre. 
Though  deriving  little  from  the  helps  of  science, 
or  from  the  pati'onage  of  scientific  men,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  short  instruction  he  rtn 
ceived  from  Kauzzini,  and  with  scarcely  any  othw 
guide  than  nature,  or  other  aid  than  voice,  ear, 
confidence,  ond  an  iiifelt  delight  in  the  practice 
of  singing,  the  name  of  Incledon  soon  spread  it- 
self among  the  great  body  of  the  public.  His  vo- 
cal endowments  were  certainly  couHiderable ;  ho 
had  a  voice  of  uncommon  power,  buth  in  the 
natural  and  falsetto.  The  former  was  from  A  to 
G,  a  compass  of  about  fourteen  notes ;  the  latter 
he  could  use  from  D  to  E,  or  F,  or  about  ten 
notes.  His  natural  voice  was  full  and  open,  nei- 
ther partaking  of  the  reed  nor  thestring,  and  sent 
forth  without  the  smallest  artifice ;  and  such  was 
itj  ductility,  that  when  he  sang  piaituiimo,  it  re- 
tained its  original  quality.  His  falsetto  was  rich, 
sweet,  and  brilliant,  but  totally  unlike  the  other. 
He  took  it  without  preparation,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, either  about  D,  £,  or  F;  or,  ascending 
on  octave,  which  was  his  moet  frequent  custom, 
he  could  use  it  with  facility,  and  execute  ia  it  or- 
naments of  a  certain  class  with  volubility  and 
sweetness.  His  shake  was  good,  and  his  intoiut- 
tion  much  more  correct  thau  is  common  to  sing- 
ers so  imperfectly  educated.  His  pronunciation 
of  words,  however,  was  coarse,  thick,  and  vulgar. 
His  forte  was  ballad,  and  ballad  not  of  the  modem 
cast  of  whining  or  want  of  sentiment,  but  the  ori- 
ginal, monlv,  energetic  strain  of  an  earlier  and 
better  age  'of  EnglLth  poesy  and  English  song 
writing,  such  as  "  Black-eyed  Susan,"  and  "  The 
Storm,"  the  bold  and  cheering  hunting  Bong,  or 
the  love  song  of  Shield,  breathing  the  chaste,  aim- 
pie  grace  of  genuuie  English  melody. 

INCOMPOSrrE.  a  term  applied  to  those  in- 
terval which  are  simply  constitutod,  and  in  the 
calculation  of  which  we  take  no  notice  of  the  in- 
termediaries, but  only  consider  the  terms. 

INCONRONAXCE.  The  efToct  resulting  from 
two  disagiedng  sounds.   A  discordanco. 

INDEX.   A  direct.   See  that  word. 

INFANTAS,  FERDINAND  DE  LAS,  a  com- 
poser of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  priest  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain.  Several  of  his  sacred  compo- 
sitions were  publiidiod  at  Venice,  between  the 
years  lo70  and  1983. 

INFINITE.  An  epithet  given  to  those  canons 
which  are  so  constructed  that  their  ends  lead  to 
their  bc^nings,  and  the  performance  of  which 
may  be  incessantly  repeated.    Hence,  tbey  are 

colled  perpetual /affuea. 

INFLATILE.  An  epithet  proper  to  wind  in- 
struments, as  a  hautboy  or  flute. 

INFLECnOX.   That  change  and  modulation 
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of  the  tonea  of  the  Toice  by  which  it  acctnnmo- 
dates  itself  to  the  Tarious  accents  and  expressions 
necessary  to  a  just  peifonnfuice. 

INFLUENCE  OP  MUSIC  ON  ANIMALS. 
Dogs,  says  a  French  -writer,  are  affected  in  a  very 
lively  manner  by  music ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  impressions  which  they 
receive  from  it.  Many  naturalists  believe  that  its 
<^ect  is  disagreeable ;  an  opinion  which  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  &ct  that  dogs,  if  left  at 
liberty,  take  to  flight,  with  howls,  as  soon  as  the 
music  reaches  their  cars.  It  has  even  been  no* 
ticed  that  those  dogs  which  are  insensible  to  ordi- 
nary noises,  and  which  the  explosion  of  a  cannon 
would  not  startle,  will  nevertheless  shudder,  and 
give  utterance  to  involuntary  s^ans,  on  bear- 
ing an  instrument  of  music  Dr.  Mf;ad  affirms 
that  a  dog  died  of  the  painful  sensations  excited 
by  music,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  hear 
for  a  coniudcrable  time,  and  which  caused  him  to 
utter  piercing  cries.  Examples  are  given  of  many 
other  anima^  and  likewise  of  owls,  killed  in  a 
nmilar  manner.  Cats,  also,  mew  loudly  on  bear- 
ing the  sound  of  musical  instruments ;  but  they 
appear  to  be  more  seldom  and  less  painfully 
affected  than  dogs.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  birds,  and  especially  the  canary  bird, 
testify  the  liveliest  pleasure  when  airs  are  plnyod 
to  them.  They  sometimes  approach  the  instru- 
ment, and  remain  immovable  so  long  as  the 
sounds  continue,  and  then  clap  their  wings,  as 
we  should  our  hands,  in  testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation of  the  performance.  The  horse,  also, 
ia  extremely  sensible  to  music.  The  trumpet, 
and  all  kinds  of  copper  and  brazen  instruments, 
appear  most  to  his  liking.  Martial  airs  animate 
and  indte  his  ardor ;  his  mane  bristles ;  his  eyes 
sparkle ;  he  snnffi  and  snorts  with  his  nostnls, 
piickfl  up  his  ears,  and  beats  time,  as  it  were, 
with  his  feet.  In  equestrian  performances,  horHes 
dance  with  perfect  accuracy,  in  cadence  to  the 
sound  of  instruments.  Some  wild  animals  aro 
likewise  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  musical 
tones.  The  hunters  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  affirm  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  a  method  of  enticing  stags  by  singing,  and 
female  deer  by  playing  uiion  the  flute.  Beavers 
and  rata  are  also  said  to  possess  a  musical  taste ; 
and  eight  of  the  latter  animals  have  been  seen  to 
dance  tlie  rope,  at  a  fair  in  France.  Neither  arc 
ropdles  nor  iusects  dt^tituto  of  a  muiiical  oar. 
The  lizard  displays  tokens  of  being  singularly 
fond  of  harmony.  Tlic  instant  that  he  hears  vo- 
cal or  instrumental  muaic,  his  movements  display 
the  most  agreeable  emotions.  He  tumit  over,  tying 
now  on  his  back,  now  on  hi»  belly,  now  on  hid  side, 
as  if  to  expose  all  parts  of  his  body  to  the  action  of 
the  sonorous  fluid,  which  he  finds  so  delightful. 
He  does  not,  however,  bestow  his  approbation  on 
all  sorts  of  music,  but  is  very  refined  in  his  taste. 
Soft  voices  and  tender  and  plaintive  airs  are  his 
favorites ;  but  hoarse  singing  and  noisy  instru- 
ments disgust  him.  An  account  is  given,  m  a 
book  of  travels,  of  the  taming  of  rattlcsnaketi,  in 
Ouiana,  by  playing  tunes  on  a  flageolet,  or  whis- 
tling so  as  to  resemble  that  instrument.  M.  de 
Chateaubriojid,  in  his  travels  in  Upper  Canada, 
positively  affirms  that  ho  saw  a  furious  rattle- 
snake, which  had  penetrated  into  his  encamp-  i  sion. 

ment,  lay  aside  his  rage  on  hearing  the  music  o  a  I  ancients,  the  moat  known  are  the  l)Te,  psalterium, 
flute,  and  that  the  seipeut  followed  the  moncinu  I  trigonium,  siinmifflium,  epandoran,  fto.j  and- now 
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to  a  considerable  distance.  Among  insects,  the  spi- 
der shows  the  greatest  sensibility  to  music.  Jnaa^ 
diately  on  hearing  the  sound  of  instrummta,  she 
descends  rapidly  along  her  thread,  and  approach- 
es ^  quarter  whence  it  proceeds ;  there  she  re- 
mains immovable  for  whole  hours,  if  the  muuo 
continue  so  long.  Prisoners,  during  long  conflne- 
ments,  have  tamed  spiders  in  this  manner,  and 
converted  them  into  companions.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  iustoncee  of  the  effect  of  music 
on  ftt.iTn«i«  occurred  at  the  Sojal  Menagerie  in 
Paris,  whiTO  a  concert  was  given  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  two  elephants  wore  among  the 
number  of  the  auditors.  The  orchestra  being 
pUcedoutof  their  sight,  they  could  not  discover 
the  source  of  the  harmony.  The  first  sensation 
was  surprise ;  at  one  moment  they  gazed  earnest- 
ly at  the  spectators ;  the  next  they  ran  to  caress 
their  keeper,  and  appeared  to  inquire  of  him 
what  these  strange  noises  meant  But  perceiving 
that  nothing  was  amiss,  they  Anally  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  lively  impresuons  which  the 
music  communicated.  Each  new  tune  seemed  to 
produce  a  change  of  feeling,  and  caused  their 
geatuxea  and  thdr  cries  to  assume  on  expreMton 
in  accordance  with  it  But  it  was  still  more  re- 
markable, that  when  a  piece  of  music,  the  cor- 
rect performance  of  which  had  vividly  exdted 
their  emotions,  was  incorrectly  played,  they  re- 
mained cold  and  unmoved.  They  must  necessa- 
rily have  possessed,  therefore,  if  not  a  discern- 
ment, at  least  a  pcrcqition  of  combined  sounds, 
and  a  distinct  sensation  resulting  finm.  than. 

IN  FUGUE.  An  expression  applied  to  any 
composition  constructed  on  a  ^ven  subject ;  but 
particularly  to  the  accompaniments  of  an  aria 

faffata. 

INGANNO.  (I.)  This  word,  which  signifies 
a  deception,  is  applied  to  that  manmuvre  in  whieh. 
after  a  due  and  full  preparation  for  a  cadence,  the 
ear  is  disappointed  by  the  introduction  of  a  pause, 
or  mark  of  silence,  instead  of  the  expected  ^noi. 

INGEGXERI,  MARCO  ANTONIO,  a  cele- 
brated OHUposcr  of  the  sixteenth  century,  waa 
chapol-mastcr  of  the  cathedral  at  Cremona,  and 
pulmnhed  several  irorks  of  sacred  music  and 
madrigals  at  Venice,  previous  to  the  year  1592. 

INXOCENTE.  rl.)  A  term  given  to  those 
compositions,  and  that  manner  of  performance,  of 
which  the  chief  feature  Li  an  artless,  unstudied 
simplicity.  It  impUes  a  simple,  artless  manner  of 
pormrmin^  a  strain,  without  any  marked  features 
of  expression. 

IN  PALCO.  (I.)  On  a  stage.  An  expres- 
sion alluding  to  a  stage  performance.  Oratorios 
were  originally  performed  in  Italy  on  a  stage 
erected  in  the  church ;  that  is,  in  paleo. 


(L)    Perturbed,  uneasy,  witii 


IXQUIETO. 
disquietude. 

INSTRUJIE^'T.  A  musical  instrument  is  any 
sonorous  body,  artificially  constructed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  musical  soaud.  Ve  may  divide  them 
into  three  kinds  or  classes  —  wind  instnuncnte, 

stringed  instruments,  and  instruments  of  percus- 
Of  the  stringed  mstruinents  among  the 
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in  use,  such  as  the  piano-forte,  Tiolin,  violoncello, 
double  baiw,  haq>,  guitor,  ic  The  principal 
wind  instruments  of  tho  ancients  were  the  tibia, 
fiBtula,  tuba,  comu,  and  lituus ;  and  those  now  in 
common  u«e  arc  the  flute,  clarinet,  bassoon,  the 
Tftriety  of  brass  inatnuuents,  and  the  organ,  kc. 
Itose  of  percuMion  were  the  tympauum,  cymba- 
lum,  &c.,  similar  in  effect  to  our  (vumfl*  cymbals, 
ftc.  Tho  difference  between  the  musical  instru- 
ments of  our  time  and  those  of  a  former  age  is  an 
interesting  subject  of  inq^uiry.  The  Bible  men- 
tions the  timlvcl,  the  zsm's  horn,  the  reed,  the 
harp,  ulver  trumpets,  and  other  equally  rude  in- 
-ventious.  Txom  later  classical  writers  we  learn 
tho  existence  of  the  pipe  aud  tabor,  the  lyre,  the 
lute,  and  others.  In  the  records  of  a  much  more 
advanced  period,  w©  find  mention  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, whence  wo  have  obtained  our  pr&sont  tol- 
erably perfect  piano-forte.  The  gradations  from 
t^  instrumeutnl  knowledge  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  down  to  the  astonishing  state  of  improve- 
ment to  which  the  art  of  manufacturing  musi- 
cal instruments  has  arrived,  has  been  slow,  but 
steady.  It  is  possible  that  our  posterity  will  look 
back  upon  our  piano-fortes,  our  violins,  violon- 
cellos, double  basses,  comets,  sax  horns,  trom- 
bones, boasooas,  obo(»,  clarinets,  flageolets,  flutes, 
harp8,Frcnch  horns,  serpents,  ophiclmdes,  guitars, 
tenors  and  kettle  drums,  wi^  as  much  contempt 
as  that  with  which  wo  now  view  the  instruments 
of  antiquity.  Perhaps  even  our  organ,  which  is 
an  ancient  invention,  'n'ill  not  eacapo  tho  critical 
censure  of  a  coming  age.  We  believe  that  much 
remains  yet  to  be  known  in  the  manu&cture  of 
musical  instruments.  The  lyre,  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  must  have  been  an  bi&trument  of  surpass- 
ii^  sweetness.  He  mentions  it  as  dangerous,  its 
tendency  was  so  powerful  to  relax  the  mind  from 
the  pursuits  of  study  or  business.  In  the  time  of 
Aiuicreon,  it  had  reached  fiarty  atrings,  and  con- 
sequently poBseaaed  still  greater  power.  Ptolemy 
describee  instruments  of  great  pow^  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  flute  kind,  which  are  unknown  to  the 
modems.  The  violin  or  flddlo  was  known  among 
the  Romans,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  modems 
have  not  improved  it  in  any  material  point.  There 
were  numerous  kinds  of  the  flute  known  among 
the  ancients,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion equal  to  tho  modem.  TertuUian  mentions 
au  organ  invented  by  Archimedes,  which  must 
have  certainly  been  fully  equal  to  the  modem 
organ.  lie  speaks  of  it  as  composed  of  a  great 
"  number  of  pieces,  each  consisting  of  so  many 
diflcrcnt  parts,  connected  together  by  such  a 
quantity  of  joints,  and  containing  such  a  variety 
of  pipes  for  the  imitation  of  voices,  conveyed  in 
Buch  a  multitude  of  sounds,  modulated  into  such 
a  diversity  of  tunes  —  and  yet,  all  taken  together 
constitute  but  one  single  iiuitrument."  Many  in- 
struments no  longer  existing  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  And  it  may  bo  remembered  that 
wherever  we  find  music,  even  in  its  rudest  state, 
tiiere  also  we  iind  instruments ;  and  consequent- 
ly there  can  be  little  donbt  that  vocal  and  instru- 
mental mumc  are  nearly  or  quite  coeval.  Inatni- 
mcnts  servo  as  a  pleasing  accompaniment,  aud  in 
all  ages  they  have  afforded  exquisite  pleasure  to 
the  great  family  of  man,  whether  exhibited  in  the 
sterue  harmony  of  the  Pandean  pipe,  or  the  over- 
whelming chorus  of  the  magniflront  oi^an. 

On  an  obeUsk  at  Rome,  erected  by  Scsostris, 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  there 


is  represented  a  musical  instrument  of  two 
strings,  with  a  neck  to  it,  which  much  resembles 
one  which  was  in  common  use  in  the  kingdom 
of  Xaplcs  in  the  eeventoenth  century.  Father 
MoQtfoucon  says,  that  in  examining  nearly  iive 
hundred  ancient  instruments,  ho  never  met  with 
one  in  which  thrae  was  any  contrivance  for 
shortening  the  strings  during  tho  time  of  per- 
formance, as  a  neck  or  finger  board.  Tho 
single  flute  was  invented  iu  Egypt.  Moses  men- 
tions the  timbrel  and  the  trumpet,  llie  first  in- 
struments used  by  tho  early  Christians  in  wor- 
ship were  the  dtnan,  the  lyre,  and  Uie  jmaltery 
with  ten  strings.  Organs  were  used  about  A.  I). 
364,  and  about  A,  D.  614,  organs  blown  by  hand 
bellowswereincommonuse.  The  organ  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  in  the  seventh  century,  and  into 
Franco  in  736 ;  the  first  upright  harpsichord  was 
made  by  Shudi,  about  the  year  1770 ;  the  first 
horizontal  grand  piano-forte  was  made  by  Bac- 
chus, in  1777 ;  the  first  organized  piano-forto 
was  made  at  the  manulactory  of  Longman  and 
Broderip,  now  Clementi,  CoUiurd,  &  Co. ;  the  first 
upright  grand  piano-forte  was  made  by  Robert 
Stoddard,  in  1780 ;  and  the  first  cabinet  piano- 
forte was  made  by  South^vell,  in  1790. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  changes  which  have 
in  time  been  made  in  instnunents,  as  well  as  to 
observe  their  ups  and  downs  in  the  scale  of  fash- 
ion. In  ICOO  the  violin  was  hardly  known  in 
England,  and  where  known  it  was  considered  a 
vulgar  instrument ;  but  viols  of  six  strings,  fret- 
ted like  the  guitar,  were  admitted  into  chamber 
concerts.  In  1630,  at  a  mask  given  by  Cardinal 
Wolscy,  at  his  palace  at  AVhitehall,  Henry  VIIL 
was  entertained  with  a  concert  of  drums  and 
fifes.  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  bo  r^aled,  while 
at  her  dinner,  with  a  band  of  twelve  trumpets, 
two  kettle  drums,  with  fifes,  comets,  and  side 
drums.  The  lute,  fsshionablo  for  two  hundred 
yesa,  is  now  obsoloti^  and  even  its  shape,  and 
Its  musical  sounds  and  capacity,  are  hjudly 
known, 

mSTRUJIENTS.  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  AN 
ORCHESTRA.  It  is  indispensable  that  who- 
ever coinposes  for  an  orchestra  should  bo  perfect- 
ly acquainted  with  the  compass  and  powors  of 
the  instruments  for  which  ho  is  about  to  write. 
This  species  of  information  cannot,  however,  be 
obtained  bom  books  alone;  it  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  orchestra  itself,  and  can  bo  fully  ac- 
quired only  by  often  consulting  the  performers 
themselves ;  in  iact,  this  knowcdge  is  the  result 
of  labor  and  experience.  Wo  will  give  some 
general  rules  in  regard  to  orchestral  instrumeuta, 
and  indicate  the  compesa  and  manner  of  using 
each. 


The  atringea  liutni- 
nwiiU  an  tliB  Vlollo, 
TaiKir,VlolDDccllo,aiKl 
Doutde-Ban. 


The  campus  oT  tha 
Tiolin  extends  from 


to -a 

  ineladlnK  all  tbg  In- 


Bnt,  ]n  ORbutnl 
music,  which  Is  la- 


JUIIUIU,  VflUUlt  JB  ttl- 
temiBd  to  be  plajed 
■t  BlEht,  pMMM  lel- 
dom  Mcend  higher 


When  trnn  iafltnunenta  of  a  sort  an  etoptored 

  in  tlw  mehMtiB,  aa  b  tho  ease  witb  the  Thilm«, 

-  ■  -1  the  noice  tot  the  HvcoDd  InKnunent  are  alwaya 
.  .ZZl  wrlctsn  lomr  than  thoM  for  the  flnt.  nnleu  Mnw 

I  1  partlealar  reaaon  obUgea  ui  to  denate  &en  tUs 

rule. 
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Hm  cmopuB  of  — 
tbe  Tenor  or  Alto  tS 


to -a 

  fnclndbB  aXl  the  Isteme- 

diat*  Mnibniat. 

In  solo*  uid  concvrtos  fbr 
tlili  Initramuit,  the  pu- 
sag«B  Bcnnetlniw  ran  ai 


to  25 


1 


—      The  cMDpua  of  Ihe  \lo)oiKello,  ■  — i 

'Ir '     "I  In  tnttt  paaMges  for  ttw  oieheatm,  zj>  J 

/K       I MttiiidB mm  gT—-  ■■  — I 

XT  ^ 
hut,  In  theoccaslona]  foloi  given  to  this  InitruBieDt,  puMtgea 
ascend  three  or  foar  notm  hl^^hcr.  All  the  Inl«nnedut« 
iieintCoDea  nro  of  courw  f nclud«(l.  In  writing  for  an  orehci- 
tm,  when  the  TioIonnllnH  are  to  pUy  without  the  double 
hansel,  we  must  Indicate  tbi*  drcumBtanM  hf  tb«  words 
ViotoncfUx  Soli,m  VMoitetUi.  When  the  double  buMa  are 
again  to  join  thevloloneelloi,  we  muatlnatrt  the  temu  Tutti 
or  Bassi. 

The  Double-Baaa  la  mounted  with  three  etrlDgii,  which  are 
tuned  u  (bllows :  — 


— s  

to 


Ila  eou] 
extendi 


with  all  tbe  intermediate  aeml- 
tones ;  but  It  mute  be  obscrred, 
that  the  notes  which  thli  inatrn- 
ment  produces  are  in  resUt;  an 
octare  lower  in  pitch  than  tbe 
notation  here  represents  tbem.  The  doable-bwB  is  a  ray 
importut  instrament  in  tbe  orcbettra.  It  Rmonlly  pl^rs 
out  of  the  same  book  or  part  as  tbe  Tjoloneello.  This  may 
alwajs  be  done  wlien  the  TiDloae«llo  part  is  ahnpla,  and  doea 
not  contain  rapid  pasMges,  bnt  when  It  ooDtaipi  <UnciiIt 
paasagea  or  featos  In  unosoal  tbe  doable  bus  can  no 
longer  keep  pv»  wiUi  the  itolnicello,  and  It  becomea  neeoe- 
mtj  to  limplliy  the  paaniCBi  n  as  to  nilt  It.  In  all  such 
cwoi,  anthors,  Ibr  thdr  own  Interest,  should  not  neglect  to 
write  a  distinct  part  fbr  tbe  double  bass,  aa  simp'..' ai  poeriblc. 
The  wind  Instrmnents  used  in  the  orchestra  to  ^ 

are  the  Iluta,  the  Uautboy,  (or  Oboe,)  Clarf'   

oat,  Baasoon,  IlMnB,  trnmpota,  Kattle-diums, 
TnnnbaaM,  iBaoMt  Bonis,  fta. 


The  eompsM  of  the  VInta  extends  fnun 

IflclndtDR  all  the  Intermediate  seinltonos.  The  highest  notes 
of  tbe  oicbestn  are  glrea  to  tbla  InstnnneaL 

^  InelndlnK  ijl  the  Intomadlate 
semltoneii,  except  0  ~ 
sharpi^ikb  mtulw 
that  tbe  Instrument 
shoold  hata  a  key  Ibr 
this  expren  pmpoM. 

to  ^     inelndhig  all  the  Inteme- 

  diate  eemltones ;  but  In  or- 

—     chettral  music,  the  passages 

,,  _      ,  ,  aeldan  ran  abore 

The  compass  -jh-  +  -I 

of  (be  raarioet  fffT  1  1  ^ 

extwidsfrom  Vt^— 


The  compass 
ortheBamboy 
auendafrom 


atenryaoft;  tliej  aie  efien  nsed 
Inupenloa. 


Tboaehielnded 
betmen 


are  more  sonorous  and  brilliant ;  above  this  compass  they 
csannot  be  subdued  witlwut  Rieat  dlfflculty. 

There  are  three  Idnds  of  clarinets  used  in  the  orebeetra.  A, 
B  flat,  and  0.  Those  In  C  execute  the  notes  Just  as  they  are 
written ;  thoeu  In  B  flat  play  them  a  major  second  lower,  and 
thoM  In  A,  a  minor  third  lower  than  they  are  written.  Some 
keys,  even  among  those  in  common  use,  would  be  imperfbct  or 
impracticable  on  the  C  clarinet ;  such  keys  for  example  as 
have  more  than  two  iiharpi  or  flats  fbr  their  slgnatnre. 
Therefore  the  U  b  used  for  the  keys  of  C,  ti,  and  f  major, 
and  their  retatlre  minom.  A,  E,  and  D.  The  B  flat  clarinet 
fin  tbe  keys  of  B  flat,  £  flat,  A  flat  major,  and  their  relative 
minors,  O,  0,  F.  The  A  clarinet  fbr  the  keys  of  A,  D,  and  E 
major,  and  their  relative  minors  Fdiarp,  Buat.  and  C  sharp. 
It  will  be  notked  th^  the  B  flat  clarinet  dlmlnlsbea  the 
rambar  ot  flat*  in  tbe  slfDatan,  and  the*  of  A  the  munber 
of  ihupi. 


toh*- 


niecompaai  S* 

of  the  BasMoa  2j 
extendi  fWvn 


Inelndhur  an  the 
iDtermediale 


I  mltoaea,  except 

The  two  following  noteit, 
bowerer,  are  very  Ind,  and 


should  not  be  Ufed : 

I    When  the  bassoon  aseend*  very  high,  tha 

5'  1^  notes  are  generally  written  In  the  tenor  clef. 

— I    This  Instrument  servee  as  a  law  to  the  wind 

„       In.  Inetnunents,  and  fkcqnently  doubles  the  bam 

I*  ^  of  the  orehestra. 


Thaconipasi 
of  the  OcUva 
nuta  estoidi: 


The  notes  which  lie  be- 
tween 


^^^^ 


are  too 
feeble 

^j^tJ     ■  tl» 

foTtts  of  the  fall  orchestra ;  Uwy  can  therefbre  only  be  em- 
ployed In  sojo  pamges.  The  octave  flute  always  plays  (ha 
notes  an  octave  higher  than  they  are  wrirten. 

The  following  an  tba  aotM  nsed  In  orchestral  mnale  fat 
tbe  Horn. 


i 


I 


~  w 

Horn  paria  are  olvajn  viitten  In  0;  but  I7  meanf  of 
orookB  tl^  wais  be  suited  to  any  kay. 
The  above  notea  are  execntad  by  the  Initnimaat : 

1.  An  oetave  lower  than  written  when  the  boras  are  fai  0 

2.  A  seventh  lower  D 

5.  A  msjor  sixth  lower  E  flat 

4.  A  minor  rixth  lower  Enat. 

6.  A  perfect  fifth  lower  F 

G.  A  fourth  lower  O 

7.  A  minor  third  lower  A 

8.  A  m^or  second  lower  thoAenteB  flat 

9.  A  m^or  ninth  Qrave  B  flat 

Tbe  first  horn 
should  not  de- 
scend below 


tbi7  may  be  nsed  with  eHict. 
lariy,  the  notes— 


81ml- 


though  weak,  may  oceadooally  be  nsed  as  notea  of  paimge. 

In  joJoi,  many  other  notes  are  given  to  Uie  bom ;  but,  as 
they  are  produrad  utlficially,  their  sound  Is  dnil  and  imper- 
fect, and  thetefbra  unfit  for  the  orchestra.  As  tbe  bom  Is  an 
Instrument  of  a  deep  pitch.  It  may  acmietlaiee  cxeouta  tbe 
base  of  the  harmony,  frequently,  the  first  horn  plHS  In 
one  key  and  the  second  In  another.  This  is  done  In  order  to 
obtain  the  greater  number  of  vptn  or  natntal  notes,  for  ex- 
ample. In  D  minor,  we  may  use  one  bom  In  D  and  tbe  other 
in  V.  Four  horns  are  sometlmea  nsed  In  large  orchestras, 
two  in  theorlgtnal  key,  and  two  In  that  of  its  dominant,  fte. 

The  tbllowlng  an  the  notes  nsed  In  writing  fur  the  occbca- 
tra  fbr  Ute  Imnpst: 

 ^        a  „ 


— 

The  trumpets  f^quently  double  the  horns  In  the  octave 
above,  when  tboy  are  used  to  strengthen  the  mass  of  the 
orchestra.  Trumpet  parts  are  always  written  in  C,  and,  like 
the  horns,  adapted  to  other  keys  by  means  of  crooks.  Tha 
trumpets  In  D  execute  the  above  scale  of  notes  a  major  second 
higher  than  they  are  written;  those  in  1^  a  mJiior  third 
higher,  Ac.  Trumpets  are  piercing  lastruments  and  must 
be  used  bnt  seldom.  like  the  trombooes  and  drums,  they 
are  used  only  In  tbo  fonts  at  tho  entire  OTchcetra,  to  enhance 
the  effect  and  vary  the  masses.  Trumpets  with  keys  or 
lUdcs  an  able  to  supply  most  of  the  Inteimedlate  notes,  at 
least,  In  solo  passagea. 

The  KetLlfr-BramB  have  only  two  notes  of  tbe  koy  In  which 
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ttwr  an  toneditlw  tonle  and  dnalunt;  bat  th^rnvba 
tnuicpoaad  la  dUEmnt  kejn,  u  C,  D,  E IM,  X  HKtoml,  f,  Q, 
A,  B  iUt, 

In  C,  In  D,  ka.  or,  in  V,  In  O,  fee. 


— 

1— « — 1 

Compo0enIndl«t«  tbU  key  attba  commencement  of  eacb 

ree,  but  always  write  tbo  part  Ibr  tbe  drama  as  If  tbey  wen 
C.  The  two  note*  of  the  kettle-drums  may  be  nued  u 
euenUal  ootei  of  tbo  humony.  Tbc  dnuni  may  oecadoully 
be  used  in  the  pUnoe  m  u  In  tfa«  flirtM.  Iber  otMi 
execute  tbe  ban  Id  the  imaoDj,  pwtioularly  la  pMUl  pas- 

■  or  by  the 


I  ToO  of  the  dram  is  ladic&ted  by  tr"'^ 
Italian  term  iretnoJo ;  bnt,       ag      b  - 
wben  U  ia  only  of  nhort  du'  C\'      I     j  P 
tatkWiU  li  Indicated  by  ■  ^  |) 


Three  wrts  of  TmnboMa  are  oeed  in  tbe  orcbeetrm— the 
iM,  the  tenor,  mod  tbe  alto  trombone.  Tbelr  compua  li  aa 


Tbl*  initniment  ptodaoec  a  gnai  etttet  vhea  properly 
Introduced.  It  it  particularly  useful  In  strengthening  tbe 
basses  in  tbe  great  maaes.  The  trombones  play  in  erery 
key  wiUioat  timntiporitioa ;  hence  they  ore  written  with  sharps 
or  flat*  at  tbe  slEnatore,  like  the  Tloloncelloe,  bftatoons,  and 
tenors.  Trombonoa  are  seldom  treated  aa  boIo  InBtruniMita ; 
yet,  when  they  are  Joined  to  the  boms  and  trumpets,  they  are 
adapted  Co  eon  tut  ideas  of  a  mournful  character— an  effeet 
peculiar  to  brass  instruments. 

The  Bauti  Horn,  (Conto  dl  Bassetto,  Iiaban — Cor  AngMi, 
Renehy)  is  bat  aeldom  used  In  the  EneUsh  orchestra.  Its 
tone  Is  very  sweet,  and.  In  solo  passages, It  ia  capable  of  pro- 
during Tery striking eSBcte ;  ltreMiiibleaahaatb(^oralu«a 
dn, «  Uttla  bent  at  Uie  top.  lu  nal  coBipa«  oompriaes  the 
Botes  oontaiued  between 


Am  the  peraon  who  plays  tbe  hautboy  gsneraUy  takes  this 
Inatrament,  the  part  fbr  it  la  muallr  wiittea  a  fifth  hbdMT 
than  Ita  real  pitch,  tbno: 


i 


Two  baeaet  horns  ate  sometimes  naed  iastud  of  two  elari- 
MiB  or  two  haotboys ;  bvt  this  ia  only  in  eompoaHtOM  of  a 
ttanqnil  and  nUghma  chanoter. 

INSTRUMENTS  PECULUS  TO  MILITART  HDSIO. 

lUIHary  mn^,  very  nninu  chamber  or  wehiMtEBl  music, 
recti na  a  particular  character  from  tbe  use  of  some  instru- 
BMBta  pccBliar  to  Itaelf  Soma  of  th«a  hare  only  a  aingla 
note,  etham  a  eompaaa  with  whieh  it  ia  necewary  Ihal  a  ean>- 
poaer  should  be  aeqnaloted.  Thtaa  Inatranwiiii  may  ha  dl- 
vidod  into  two  elassea:  the  Urat  class  eonprelieDds  sach  aa  in 
this  spedca  of  nmaie  an  added  to  thosa  already  described  aa 
belonglnK  to  th*  oiclHstra.  These  are  the  imalt  jhott  in  E 
Sat  and  F,  Itc,  ioull  clarlneta  la  B  flat  or  F,  and  the  t»- 
jMNi.  TheseemdclasieomprebendathoaenolqrinstnnMnta 
whoM  jdteb  does  not  enter  Into  hannonfe  eMaMnaUona,  and 
which  an  employed  U>  Increase  the  ellMt  and  marie  with 
eaerfy  the  bar  and  lla  rhyUunloal  aabdivtdona.  Ibcea  ln< 
abvoMBtS  are  the  in'Mffr,  the  cymbals,  tbe  freot  Ainn,  the 
Mm&eiiruM,  and  Ibe  cm senit,  a  Turkish  Instnnnent  with  Mils 
or  Jhi^aa.  Tba  aotatkm  of  tbeae  latter  Inatmownti  k  aa 
fbUowa: 

1.    Grtat  or  DouMe  Dntm. 


li.    TtrrkiA  OtueiU. 


&  Triangle. 


4.  Brum. 


4  tr. 


6.  O/mbab. 


These  and  tho  other  Instrumenta  peeuUar  tu  milltaiT  ninski 
an  only  auflemhte  in  tbe  open  air;  theronghttobebaalihed 
tram  erery  enclosed  place  conaacnted  to  onuio, 

Small  FbiU  in  Sflat,  The  |dteh  of  tUi  liutrmnmt  It  ■ 
Bemitone  htelier  than  Uwt  Of  tba  ootarc  fluta.  The  eompaaa 
of  this  •paoKs  of  flute  Is  aa  Ibliowa : 


bnt  the  part  fttr  thli  Instnunnt  ia  wrfttoB 
in  D,  a  ninth  lower  than  the  aotoa  wbldi 
an  actoally  pkqred. 

Small  Fbat  tit  F.  Iho  oompaia  of  ttdi  luteamml  «■ 

tends  ftnm 


but  like  the  pncedfog  species  of  flute,  all 
mnate  ibr  It  la  written  In  D,  a  minor  tenth 
lower  Uian  the  notea  indieatea. 


In  EDgUth  miUtary  music,  other  flutea,  a  minor  third,  or  a 
peiftct  fourth  abovo  the  pltoh  of  tbe  eoncn'  flute,  are  also 
used ;  in  all  eeses  however  ttie  parte  for  these  Inetnuncota 
an  Written  In  D.  or  at  Isaataadi  aalf  Ui^  wan  to  bo  plajod 
on  tbe  cooeert  flute. 

Small  Clari»Kt  i»  P.  Yba  pitch  if  a  perfect  Ibnrth  abora 
the  onUnaiy  clartoet  in  0.  Iti  eompaaa  utenda  ftom 


mm 


Parts  for  this  Instrument  are  written  In  0 
when  the  compoeldon  Is  InF;  It  thetefcra 
transposes  the  notes  Indicated  aftimthlilgt^ 
er  thiut  they  are  writtao. 


Small  CMntt  m  E^fiat.  Its  pitch  Is  a  minor  tbbd  aberc 
that  of  the  ordinary  C  clarinet.  Ita  compass  extend*  Aon 


It  plays  In  0  when  the  piece  is  In  E  flat,  and 
therefore  tisoapoeca  the  notes  ladicated  a 
minor  third  U^ier  than  thqr  an  writtao. 


In  the  hands  of  a  good  playet  its  compass  as- 


iUke  the  bassoon, no  transposition  is  used; 
thai  is,  tha  notea  an  played  such  as  thor 
Indlntad. 


T^e^stringed  Instruments  or  oivheatral  quartet  often  plays 
without  being  associated  with  the  wind  instmmeuta.  But, 
by  adding  one  or  more  of  them  to  the  quartet,  there  reenltsa 
number  of  combinations  which  deserve  to  be  Indicated,  In 
order  to  show  tbe  great  reeonrces  which  an  orchestra  olfers  to 
a  eompoaer.  Any  iinKle  wind  Instrument,  as  a  Flute,  Bas- 
soon, ke.,  may  be  added  to  the  orchestral  quartet.  Then,  If 
It  be  Introduced  merely  to  divetsi^  the  efliscts  of  the  stringed 
inttmnienta  lis  dHferant  quall»  of  tone.  It  may  simply 
doable  one  or  other  of  the  parte  ot^ the  guaitet,  dtber  hi  the 
unison,  or  tha  octave  above  or  below,  as  may  beat  suit  Us 
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1  1 

In  like  manner  the  vlad  Inatrnment  night  h&ve  donblnt 
the  second  vfolin  or  the  teoor.  Bat,  If  the  golo  inBtmment 
Is  Intended  to  Attract  the  Mlentlon  of  the  hearer  more  par- 
ticnlarly,  mnBt  asslRn  to  it  a  solo  paeugc  more  or  lee«  ex- 
tended ;  and  the  stringed  instrument*  most  then  serve  It  as  mn 
accompaniment.  This  accompaniment  will  (brm  with  It  m 
duet,  trio,  qu&rtel,  or  even  quintet,  acoordlnx  to  the  number 
of  distinct  parta  which  we  employ. 


Ko.1. 


TTlnd  Instmment. 


Tlili  put  icij  bo  friivcUil  br  Hit  VUliu.  Tniort  «  DoM 


Ko.  2.  Wind  Ins't.  Solo. 


TETO. 


Any  tvo  parts  of  the  Orchestral  Quartet. 


mm 


No.  8.  Wlndlua't.   Solo.  QUARTET. 


TUree  parts  of  the  Orchostral  Quartet. 


Ko.  4.  Wind  Ine't.  Solo. 


QDINTBT. 


IM  and  2d  Tlollns,  Tenors  and  Basses. 


■tarn  c*uu  MA  iKLTiiuDf  ^viiun  ninniTii 


^^^^^ 


Mo.  6.  Wlndlns't.  Solo. 


1 


.M\  the  stringed  but<B  In  nnboiu  and  MtefM. 


5fe 


Ho.  6.  Banoon  SoIOi— Tonntng  also  a  nonet  Baw  to  tho 
.007  above  It. 


No.  8.  Wind  Instmment.  Solo. 
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No.  B.  (Contianed.) 


5S 


i 


Slmllarlj,  two,  Ihrne,  or  eren  fonr  wind  InstnimeiiU  RMy 
be  uombined  m  solo  liutnunentn.  In  thia  cow  Uir;  nbnuld 
Blwaji  form  correct  harmony  am oog  thpuisclTt*,  Independent 
of  t\\r  wTrompBDylnK  qiwrt«l.  ThU  rtmnrk  la  iDiportant,  (M 
It  equally  Kppllea  to  Iwo  or  tbrte  enio  »oic(»,  or  tym  wTcral 
■tringed  lostrnmcDU :  each  cIam  sbnuld  at  all  times  forin 
i-orrecc  baimouj  Ind^peodimt  of  the  other*. 


EUMPLU. 

No.  1-     Two  Wind  Tnatramenti. 


Tbrea  parti  of  the  orcbeatral  quartet. 


SEXTOOE. 


1/  T/ 


•7  ^ 


Or,  u  k  often  pKfcnble,  by  donblloe  tbe  duo  la  the  octaTe. 


^3*r^    ■  ■ 


OoDM«utlTo  DctaTH  between  a  prlnctpal  melody  and  any  of 
the  arcompanyinft  part«,  ricrpt  the  b»M,  are  allowed  when 
tbe  <|iiiu-tet  laronipleCe,  but  not  othprwlre.  The  melody  lj 
50iiirlimi-B  doubled  In  the  octA*e  by  one  of  th»  nerompanying 
partf,  aboTe  or  below,  arrording  ac  the  wind  Instrument  is 
KraTK  or  BTute.  The  xloloncello  In  often  treated  a«  a  Bolnin- 
stromcnt,  in  whtrh  case  the  other  rluloncelloa  nnd  doubia 
ba&iieB  exeruto  tbo  orehcutral  twM ;  or,  aa  la  more  fteqaently 
dime,  all  the  Tloloncclluii  eonrur  In  playing  Ihemme  port.  A 
single  Tolee  may  be  accompanied  In  the  same  manner  ai  a 
liolo  Instrument.  Harmony  In  four  parM  stiould  be  treated 
with  much  litniplkity  when  it  accompanies  a  predominant 
melody;  but  this  slmpllrlty  does  not  exclude  nrloly.  The 
prlnripnl  wind  Icptrumcnts  in  the  orchestra  are  the  twoflates, 
two  hautboys,  two  cUrinelii,  two  hornii,  and  two  bapsoons  ;  In 
alt,  ten  wind  Instruments,  wbieh,  when  playing  together,  havo 
Bufflrient  power  to  counterbalance  thirty  stringed  Inatru- 
mL-nti  or  more.  ThcM  leu  wind  instruments  extend  ftom 

  hence  the  positions  of  the  harmony  u 

—  executed  by  wind  instruments  are  ex- 
..    .1  tremcly  railous.    For,  while  the  atrlogcd 
— "  instruments  generally  piny  but  four  Jif- 
Ifuwnt  notes  at  once,  the  wind  Inatni- 
menta  may  execate  aa  many  aJ  tan. 

AMPLE. 


Some  harmnulc  phraan  will  not  admit  of  the  parta  being 
iDTerted  at  pleasure,  becauw  there  would  result  saceesaions 
of  hidden  octaves  and  Hftha.  In  tbla  csm,  in  doubling  or 
tripling  the  parts,  we  must  not  plaoe  the  upper  part  below 
the  under  one.  The  following  phra^  will  nerve  to  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  we  mnat  proceed  In  such  •  case. 


In  the  above  phrase  the  two  upper  parta  will  not  admit  of 
Invervion  with  rcapect  to  one  unother ;  we  must  tberelbre  doa- 
ble the  parts,  as  shown  In  the  following  example ; 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC.  An  ezptesuoa 
used  in  opposition  to  that  of  vocal  miuie,  and  ap- 
plied to  music  composed  for  imtrumenU.  The 
tens  imtntniental  iA  particularly  appUed  to  the 
greater  compositions,  in  which  the  human  Toice 
Efts  no  part.  The  first  instrument  invented 
was  prohably  the  pipe  or  straight  flute.  An  idle 
shepherd  might  very  naturally,  from  accident,  or 
in  imitation  of  the  efibcts  of  the  wind,  blow 
through  a  simple  reed,  and  thua  invent  tbc  pipe, 
from  which  the  flute  would  readily  originate. 
The  ^ipe  is,  in  fact,  found  among  many  savages. 
The  uivcntton  of  stringed  instruments,  as  they 
are  more  artificial,  is  of  later  origin.  The  instru- 
mental music  of  the  Greeks  was  confined  to  a 
few  instruments,  among  which  the  flute,  the  cith- 
am,  and  the  sackbut,  though  not  precisely  like 
those  instruments  among  the  modems,  were  the 
most  important.  The  violin  was  invented  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  soon  became  the  principal  in- 
strument, taking  place  above  the  flute,  though  the 
latter  is  of  much  more  ancient  (Higin,  because  the 
playing  on  a  stringed  instmmant  is  less  fatigning, 
and  the  tone  of  tbo  violin  ia  more  distinct  from 
the  human  voice,  and  therefore  better  fitted  to 
be  used  with  it ;  besides,  the  instinment  permits 
much  more  perfect  execution.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers  used 
no  other  instmmouts  in  their  great  pieces  than 
violins  and  bass  viola;  at  that  time,  however, 
they  b^ao  to  use  the  hautboy  and  the  horn ; 
but  the  tiutc  has  never  been  much  esteemed  in 
Italy,  particularly  in  music  exclufflvdy  instru- 
meutoL  These  were  the  only  wind  instruments 
in  Italy,  used  in  instrumental  music,  until  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  and  even  to  this 
day,  the  Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  Germans,  and  particularly  the  French. 
Since  Moxart,  every  instrument  has  been  used 
which  appeared  adapted  to  answer  a  particular 
purpose.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  fewness  of  the 
notes  in  the  Italian,  and  of  their  great  number 
in  German,  and  their  excess  in  the  modern 
French  scwes.  In  general,  symphonies  and  over- 
tures, solos,  duets,  terzettos,  quartettes,  quin- 
tettos,  &c.,  sonatas,  &uita.stas,  concerts  for  single 
instruments,  dances,  marches,  &c.,  belong  to  in- 
strumental music. 

INSTRUMENTATIOX.  The  art  of  distribut- 
ing the  harmony  among  the  difiereut  iustru- 
mcnts  of  on  orchestra  or  band. 

INSTKUMEN'TAL  PEIIFORMEK.  A  per- 
former Du  any  musical  instrument. 

INTAVOLARE,  or  INTAVOLATURA. 
These,  in  Italy,  are  general  terms  for  the  nota- 
tion of  music,  whether  by  letttrs,  flgurcs,  or  any 
other  signs. 

INTEXTIO.  (L.)  The  word  inteatto  was 
used  in  tbc  ancient  music  to  denote  the  passage 
of  the  voice  from  grave  to  acute. 

INTEllKriTED.  A  term  applied  by  Oieo- 
rista  to  those  clottes,  or  cadeucca,  in  which  the 
bass,  instead  of  fidlmg  or  rising  from  the  fifth  to 
the  key  note,  passes  to  some  other,  and  interrupts 
the  fuU  close,  or  final  cadence. 

INTERI.OtiUIUM.  (L.)  The  term  appHod  to 
the  introductory  excess  of  words,  or  syllables, 
which,  in  chanting,  precede  the  bar  of  tbo  second 
part  of  the  verse. 

INTERLUDE.   A  shrat  mosieal  reprMenta. 


tion,  introduced  between  the  acts  of  any  drama, 
or  between  the  play  and  afterpiece.  Interludes 
were  formerly  of  more  frequent  use  tlian  at  pres- 
ent. A  song,  or  dance  at  least,  by  way  of  inter- 
lude, was  generally  given  after  every  act  of  a 
tragedy  or  comedy. 

The  interlude  is  not  an  invention  of  the 
modems ;  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
certain  ^rt  pieces,  loosely  connected,  which 
served  to  make  an  easy  tranution  from  one  play 
to  another,  and  to  occupy  the  interval  between 
the  two.  At  present  tho  term  itiferiiule,  and  itUer- 
mezzo,  is  applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
written  for  one,  or  at  most  two  persons,  but  not 
connected,  in  any  way,  either  with  the  play  which 
precedes  or  thai  wmch  follows.  According  to 
Arteaga,  modem  interludes  were  at  first  madri- 
gals, which  were  sung  between  the  acts  by  sever- 
al voicofl,  and  were  connected  ■with  the  play.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  ia  II  com&atiimm- 
to  {fApoUine  col  Serpents,  by  Bardi.  But  these 
madrigals  soon  lost  thoir  primitivo  form,  and  rep- 
resented some  action. 

Intmludes  at  this  day  are  short  sesteneei  of 
organ  music,  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  or  more 
measures'  length,  as  the  performer  may  fancy, 
played  between  two  versos  of  a  hymn.  In  the 
performance  of  sacred  music  tho  interlude  should 
express,  as  &r  as  possible,  tho  feelings  excUod  by 
the  last  verse  sung,  and  should  be  so  given  as  ta 
prqwre  the  mind  fbr  the  rtne  next  to  be  pep. 
formed. 

INTERMECIATE.  A  term  applied  to  those 
sharps  and  flats  which  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  original  key  of  a  composition,  and  which  an 
also  called  aeciilentaU.    See  AccInE^*TAL. 

INTERMEZZI.  (I.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  interludes,  or  detached  dances,  intro- 
duced bctweeu  the  acts  of  an  opera. 

INTERRUZIOXE.  (L)  An  interruption ;  as, 
aensa  inierruzume,  play  on  without  interruption. 

INTERVAL,  llie  diflerence.  in  pcnnt  of  grav- 
ity or  acutoness,  between  any  two  sounds.  Tak- 
ing the  wend  in  its  more  general  sense,  wo  must 
allow,  that  the  possible  itdervait  of  sound  are 
infinite ;  but  wo  only  Bpeek.  of  those  intervals 
which  exist  betiveen  tho  different  tones  of  any 
established  system.  The  ancients  divided  tbc  in- 
tervals into  simple,  or  iuoomposite,  which  thOT 
call  diastema,  and  composite  intervals,  which 
they  call  systems.  The  least  of  all  tho  intervals 
in  the  Greek  music  was,  according  to  Bacchius, 
the  enharmonic  diesis,  or  fourth  of  a  tone ;  but 
our  scale  does  not  notice  so  small  a  division,  since 
all  our  tones  concur  in  consonances,  to  which  or- 
der only  one  of  tho  three  ancient  genera,  vis.,  the 
diatonict  was  sccommodatod.  Modem  muairiana 
consider  the  temitone  as  a  simple  interval,  and 
only  call  those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones  :  thus,  from  B  to  C  is  a  semitone, 
or  simple  uUertal,  but  from  C  to  D  is  two  half 
tones,  or  a  compound  itttereal.  We  usually  name 
fourteen  intervals  in  music,  viz.,  — 

Ifl»  lf>>r  IVM  SlU 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  are  but  12  mterrals; 
because  the  unison  cannot  properly  be  called  an 
intciral,  though  it  is  considered  as  such  when 
employed  in  harmony ;  and  the  sharp  fourth  and 
the  flat  fifth,  though  necessarily  distuiguished  in 
hannqny*  ftre  generally  Btrock  on  instruments 
mth  tiie  same  keys,  and  make  but  one  intcrraL 
We  might  make  intervals,  thus  :  prime,  oi  unison, 
minor  second,  major  second,  superfluous  second, 
diminished  third,  minor  third,  major  third,  per- 
fect fourth,  diminished  fourth,  superfluous  fourth, 
perfect  fifth,  diminished  fifth,  superfluous  fifth, 
minor  dxth,  major  sixth,  auperfluoua  sixth,  ma- 
jor uercnth,  nUnor  seventh,  tUminished  mventh, 
oetftve.  In  music  irritten  by  the  best  masters, 
Bounds  seldom  occur  which  bear  any  other  rola- 
tions  with  each  other  than  will  form  theao  inter- 
Tsls.  The  student  who  becomes  acquainted  with 
these  intcrrals  will  be  ready  to  comprehend  with 
zeadineaa,  the  relative  distances  of  any  given 
aound*. 

INTONATION.  A  word  relating  both  to  ^e 
consonance  and  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
sounds.  Intonation  not  only  includes  tho  art  of 
tuning,  but  the  giving  to  the  tones  of  the  voice, 
or  instrument,  that  occasional  impulse,  swell,  and 
decrease,  on  which,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  all  cxpros- 
Bion  depends.  A  ^ood  intonation  is  one  of  the 
first  qnaliflcatioiis  m  tho  higher  walks  of  execu- 
tion. One  great  loa&on  why  false  intonation  bo 
graietally  prevails,  is  the  want  of  proper  attention 
to  tuning  tho  voice.  Hie  following  positions  of 
the  voice  are  requisite  to  good  intonation  :  first, 
place  the  voice  at  the  back  part  of  the  throat,  as 
18  done  in  pronouncing  the  word  all;  a  second 
pontton  may  be  produced  by  means  of  the  vowel 
a  as  pronounced  in  the  word  art ;  and  a  third, 
upon  the  diphthong  ea,  as  pronounced  in  the  word 
earth.  These  several  posittona  will  givo  that 
sweetness  and  fulness  of  tone  which  com^titutcs 
what  tho  Italians  call  a  "voce  di  petto"  and  will 
brii^;  the  vocal  oi^ans  into  that  position  most 
proper  acquiring  a  correct  and  rapid  execution. 
In  church  musici  tiiosc  antiphonios  are  called  tn- 
toniUiotu,  which  ore  first  sung  by  the  priest,  and 
then  responded  by  the  choir  or  the  congregation  ; 
also  tho  short  sentence,  mostly  taken  from  the 
Bible,  which  tho  minister  sings  before  the  coUcct, 
and  which  is  responded  by  tho  choir  or  commu- 
nity; such  as  tiu  Gioria,  "The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  &c. 

INTRADA.  The  old  Italian  name  for  an 
overture  or  prelude. 

INTRODUCTION.  Thatmovomaitinacom. 
posititm  the  design  ti£  which  is  to  bespeak  the  at- 
tention, and  prepare  the  ear,  for  the  movements 
that  are  to  follow.  So  much  of  the  effect  of  a 
whole  piece  often  depends  on  the  proper  cast  or 
style  of  the  introduction,  that  a  judicious  com- 
poser is  very  solioitiouet  to  avail  himsdf  of  its  ad- 
vantage, and  alwa^'s  writes  it  with  an  eye  to  the 
eontovr,  or  great  outline  of  the  piece. 

raTRODl'TTORTO.  {Il.l  Introductinn.   Bre  Il^Tllo^^cTIOlr. 

IMTRtHU.'CTORY.  A  term  pidiht  tci  (how  morfinirnl)  fntco- 
ducrd  hy  ronipoHra  mprrly  la  prepanlivri  n(  what  i>  lo  fiitloii'  i  OJ 
«l»  1"  my  aym  phony  which  iloei  nut  fonti  a  tonifltncnl  urt  of  Iha 
oratorio,  opera,  or  ■crpnata,  abiinl  t'l  lii'  pi'ifirmeil,  liut  whith  ii  [tin- 
poniljTjiiloptvil,  u  ■  kind  nf  oprnlne  to  Ihc  pinv. 

IKTROlTVi^.  The  vofdI  ronimrniTnii'iit  i>l'the  Hainiih  trrvicci 
«o  dCDOmlBalad,  because  It  takn  ptace  ■(  lUe  mtmnro  of  (he  iirlnu. 
It  to  laeeecdtd  by  certain  hyaiDi  called  tha  aegiKHtfa.   See  that 

INVERSION.  InTtoBtoa  is  a  changed  posi- 
tion, eitliflr  of  a  subject  or  of  a  chord.   The  in- 


version of  a  subject  is  produced  by  giving  it  a 
higher  or  lower  situation  among  the  several  parts 
of  a  score,  sometimes  making  it  the  bass,  at  other 
times  the  tenor,  counter  tenor,  or  the  treble.  The 
inversion  of  a  chord  is  that  changed  position  of 
its  component  parts,  with  respect  to  its  funda- 
mental bass,  by  which,  though  the  harmony  re- 
main the  same,  the  order  of  the  intervals  is  varied, 
and  the  compound  assumes  another  name.  This 
inv4a:sion  ia  sometimes  effected  by  simply  chan- 
ging the  baas ;  as  in  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  if 
the  fundamental  bass  be  shifted  to  its  third,  the 
harmony  is  no  longer  called  the  chord  of  the 
stvmth,  out  that  of  tiie  JI/iA  and  tixth. 

TNTERTED.  A  trmi  applicable  to  certdn  porilloni  of  any  inb- 
Ject  or  chard.   See  Isvkasiux. 

10  BA(;CIIE.  A  burden  used  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Romans. 

lOXIAN.  (Or.)  The  appellation  given  to 
that  ancient  mode  which,  reckoning  from  grave 
to  acute,  was  the  second  of  the  fire  middle  modes. 
Its  lowest  sound  corresponds  with  our  E  fiat,  on 
tho  third  space  in  the  boss. 

10  TIUUMFIDB.  A  burden  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  lyric  poetry. 

IPEREN,  JOSUA  VAX.  A  Dutch  clergyman, 
who  died  at  Batavia  in  1780.  He  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing works  on  musical  subjects :  "  Von  den 
WeeJuctgetangm  lier  Ileiden  ttnd  Jttden,"  1774. 
' '  Kirksli/ke  IlUtorie  van  het  Psalm-  Gtzanffder  Chrit' 
tenen,  ra»  de  dagen  dtr  ApoaUlen  tot  op  OHzetUegeni- 
voordigen  tyd,  en  insonder&eid  van  onse  vele  v&rbe- 
ierde  Nedertuitiiehe  Ptalmberyminge  uit  echta  stuk- 
ken  aamenffebrae/u,"  first  vol.  Amsterdam,  1777. 
Tho  second  volume  of  the  same  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1778. 

mATE.    (I.)  Angrily. 

ntisn  HARP.  Thtt  Inilrunifnt  had  a  jtreatcT  number  of  ttrinft 
than  the  lyre,  yet  Ibr  inany  a^n  il  watonly  luvd  for  [Haying  a  •lin|>ui 
melody,  or  a  aiiiglc  |iart i  nor  hod  )!■  pnuicTa]  playen  anyidMof 
pliqrUif  lo  |ia(t<,aror  coanlnpi^t. 

IHISH  MUSIC.  In  its  inbnt  stete  poetry  has 
been  seldom  separated  &om  music,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  stanzas  cited  by  tho  annal- 
ists wore  meant  originally  to  be  associated  with 
song.  Of  some  of  tho  juvenile  works  of  St.  Co- 
lumbianus,  we  are  told  that  they  wore  "  worthy 
of  being  sung,"  and  a  scone  brought  vividly,  in 
a  few  words,  before  our  eyes,  by  the  Irish  biog- 
rapher of  Columbia,  represents  the  holy  man  sit- 
ting, along  with  his  brethren,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Lake  £eo,  while  among  them  was 
a  poet  skilled,  we  are  told,  in  modulating  song  or 
verse  "  after  tlie  manner  of  his  art."  That  it 
was  to  tho  accompaniment  of  a  stnmge  instru- 
ment, called  the  emit,  they  performed  those  songs 
or  chants,  appears  to  be  the  most  general  opinion. 
In  some  distichs'  on  the  death  of  Columbia,  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  four  masters,  we  find 
mention  of  this  kind  of  harp,  in  rather  a  touch- 
ing passage :  "  Like  a  song  of  the  cruit  vrithoat 
joyi  is  the  sound  that  follows  our  master  to  the 
tomb ;  "  and  its  common  use  in  the  dghth  cen- 
tury, as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice,  may  bo 
implied  from  Bede's  account  of  the  religious  poet 
Ceadmon,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  a  part  in 
the  light  songs  of  society,  always  rose,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  tho  table  when  the  hfurp  was  sent  round, 
and  it  came  to  his  turn  to  sing  and  [day.  The 
Italians,  who  arc  known  to  have  been  in  possea- 
sitm  of  the  harp  before  the  time  of  Dnnte,  are, 
by  a  learned' musidan  of  their  own  country,  Qol- 
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iln,  said  to  have  derived  it  from  Ireland ;  the  in- 
Btrumeiit,  ac<;ording  to  his  Eu;couut,  being  no 
other  than  a  cithara  with  many  Htringe,  and  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  when  he  mote,  four  octaTcs  and 
B  tone  in  compass. 

now  little  music,  thoueh  so  powerful  in  its 
influence  on  the  feolingH,  ciuier  springs  from  or  is 
dependent  upon  intellect,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  60mD  of  the  most  cvquittitc  effusioiiii  of  this 
art  have  had  their  origin  among  the  simpleiit  and 
moHt  uncultivated  people ;  nor  can  all  that  taste 
and  Hcioiicc  bring  afterwards  to  the  task  do  more, 
in  general,  than  diverufy,  by  new  combinations, 
those  firat  urild  strains  of  gayety  or  passion  into 
which  nature  had  infused  her  original  inspira- 
tiuii.  In  Greece  tho  sweetness  of  the  ancient 
muciic  had  already  been  loht,  when  all  the  other 
artf  were  but  on  their  way  to  perfection.  And 
from  tho  account  given  by  (iiraldus  Cambricnsis 
of  the  Irish  harpers  of  the  twelfth  ccntur}-,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  melodies  of  the  country, 
at  the  earlier  period  of  which  we  arc  spcakmg, 
-wcro,  ill  some  degree,  like  tho  tiret  music  of  the 
intont  age  of  Greece,  and  partook  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  that  morning  of  mind  and  hope  which 
was  then  awakoning  around  them. 

With  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  ancient 
Irish  harp,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  thing  accurately  atfccrtaincd ;  but,  from  that 
leteiitivenesH  of  all  belonging  to  the  past  which 
we  have  shown  to  have  characterized  this  peo- 
ple, it  appears  moat  probable  that  their  favorite 
instrument  was  kept  sacredly  unaltered,  and  re- 
mained the  same,  perhaps,  in  lattn:  times,  when 
it  charmed  the  oars  of  English  poftts  and  phi- 
losophers, as  when  it  had  been  modulated  by  tho 
bard  Cronau,  in  tho  sixth  century,  upon  tho  banks 
of  the  Lake  Kce. 

It  would  appear  that  the  church  music,  likcwLse, 
of  the  Irish,  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  repute  in 
tho  seventh  century,  as  we  find  Gertrude,  the 
daughter  of  the  potent  Maire  do  Palais,  Pepin, 
Bcndiiig  to  Inland  for  persons  qualified  to  in- 
struct the  nuns  of  tho  Abbey  of  KivcUe  in  psal- 
mody; and  the  great  monastery  of  Bangor,  or  Ben- 
choir,  near  Carrickfergua,  is  supposed  by  Woro  to 
have  derived  its  name  Irom  the  White  Choir 
which  belonged  to  it.  A  certain  set  of  antiqua- 
rians, whose  &Torite  object  is  to  prove  that  the 
Irish  church  was  in  no  respect  connected  with 
llome,  have  imagined  some  mode,  through  the 
medium  of  Asiatic  miaaionaries,  by  which  her 
chant  or  psalmody  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  Greeks.  But  their  whole  hy^mthcsis  Ls  shown 
to  be  a  train  of  mere  gratuitous  assumption ;  and 
it  is  little  doubted  that  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Latin  or  Gregorian  chant,  by  St.  Molochy, 
which  took  place  in  tho  twelll'h  century,  the 
stylo  of  music  followed  by  the  Irish,  in  their 
church  service,  was  that  which  had  been  intro- 
duced by  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions  from 
Unul. 

ntlRII  TUNES,  Timm  pniiliw  lo  the  IlihrmUni,  and  »  Ui 
■imllnr  lo  IIuim-  of  thr  Sriilch  an  b>  pirlakr  of  Ihclr  m'ililiiru  ami  ii- 
ttfaMtj.  Ilrtvprn  thv  Ik-oleh  wid  Iiiih  niFliKlirt  thcTC  [>,  ho*- 
arrr,  ■  itrikinji  dlitiuFtbin.  Tlw  dulcet  mellownuu  of  tlw  former 
■fiduRl  ehiirarwrim  Ihc  laHtr. 

IRLAMIAIS,  or  IRLAMDAISfi.  (FJ  Ab  w  duicc  tone  In 
Uw  Irfih  Mfle. 

IIIKELAHVE.  a  term  assigned  to  any  two 
chords  which  do  not  contain  some  sound  com- 
mon to  both. 

IKRESOLUTO.  (L)  Iiresolote,  hesitating- 
Ijt  dubiouoly. 


IRHIG,  SEBASTIAV,  a  German  mnridni, 
published  at  Paris,  in  1756,  twelve  sonatas  tha 
harpsichord,  in  the  style  of  AlbertinL 

ISAAC,  HEIXHICH,  chapol-maater  to  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  was  a  pupil  of  Josquin, 
and  bom  in  the  year  1410.  In  147>5,  he  held  the 
situation  of  chapcl-mastei  at  tho  church  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Florence,  where  he  sot  to  music  for 
three  voices  the  songs  of  "  Lorenzo  d»'  Matluti," 
and  also  composed  some  sacred  music.  He  prob> 
ably  entered  the  emperor's  nerrice  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1493. 

ISHAM,  JOIIX,  was  the  deput*  of  Dr.  Crdft 
for  several  years.  lie  dieil  in  1726,  having  met 
with  very  littlo  encouragement  in  hi'4  mutdcsl 
studies,  though  he  wrote  sundry  valuable  com- 
positions for  the  use  of  the  church.  Tho  words 
of  two  anthems  composed  bv  him,  namely, 
"  Unto  thoc,  O  I^ord,"  and  "  O  ning  unto  the 
Iiord  a  now  song,"  are  in  the  collection  made  by 
Dr.  Croft,  and  published  iu  1712.  Isham  joined 
T»-ith  William  Morley  in  the  publication  of  a  col- 
lection of  songs  composed  by  them  both. 

ISIN'ARDI.  PAOLO,  a  celebrated  poet  and 
composer,  bom  at  Fcrrara,  flourished  there  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Monara.  He  composed  a  great  number 
of  sonnets  and  madrigals,  as  also  sacred  music 

ISMEXIAR,  a  pupil  of  Antigenes,  was  a  cel- 
ohrated  muciician  of  Thebes,  who,  according  to 
I^ucion,  gave  threo  talents,  or  £581  fis.  for  a 
flute,  at  Corinth.  The  extravagance,  however, 
of  this  popular  musician,  was  even  more  consjnc- 
U0U8  than  his  professional  abiUtios.  lie  is  re- 
corded, by  Pliny,  as  a  prodigal  purchaser  of  jewels, 
which  he  dis}>layGd  with  great  vanitj';  and  was 
once  very  angry  that  an  emerald  had  been  bought 
at  Cyprus  for  less  than  ho  thought  the  value  of 
it,  though  purchased  by  himself,  and  said  to  the 
person  whom  ho  had  employed  on  this  occauont 
"  You  have  done  your  business  like  a  fool,  and 
disgraced  the  gem."  Plutarch  also  rdates  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  him ;  being  sent  for  to  accompa- 
ny a  eacrilicc,  and  having  plajred  some  tune 
without  the  appearance  of  any  good  omen  in  the 
victim,  his  employer  become  impatient,  and, 
snatching  tho  flute  out  of  his  hand,  began  play- 
ing in  a  very  ridiculous  manner  himself,  for  which 
ho  was  reprimanded  by  the  company ;  but  the 
happy  omon  soon  appearing,  "  There,"  said  he, 
"to  play  acceptably  to  the  gods,  is  their  own 

fifL"  lemenioB  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  While 
played,  tho  gods  were  so  ddightcd,  that  they 
deferrod  the  omen,  in  ordor  to  hear  me  the  longer ; 
but  thoy  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  your  noise  upon 
any  terms." 

ISO,  a  French  musician,  hrought  out  at  the 
academy  of  music,  in  1759,  tho  two  following 
ojxJroH,  "  rhetiae,"  and  "  Zimide." 

ISOLA,  GAETANO,  b  Genoese  composer, 
wroto  in  the  year  1781,  for  the  theatre  at  Turin, 
the  serious  opera  "  La  Conquuta  del  Veth  ^Oro." 

ISOU.  The  name  by  which  the  flrst  note  (rf 
every  chant  was  formerly  designated,  and  which 
note  w&s  signiflcatiTe  of  the  key,  or  tone  of  the 
melody. 

ISOUARD,  NICOLO,  was  bom  at  Malta  in 
1775,  when  his  fomily  held  an  honorable  nuk. 
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Wb  &thw  did  not  intend  him  for  a  mimcian,  but 
he  could  not  rmat  his  natural  inclination  for  the 
art.  His  leiuuie  moments  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  music ;  and,  on  his  being  placed  at  Na- 

Eles,  in  a  banker's  house,  he  partictdarljr  applied 
imielf  to  mndc,  and  flnianed  hii  ■todies  in 
counterpoint  in  ^lat  city  under  Sals.  He  also 
obtained  inatmotion  from  Qugliclmi  in  dramatic 
ounpodtion.  Ho  fluaUTtotalljr abandoned  com- 
merce, and  gave  at  Florence  his  first  opera, 
"  L' Aviso  ai  marilaii,"  the  success  of  which  still 
inzther  confirmed  him  in  hia  resolution,  and 
thenceforward  he  aosumed  the  namo  of  Nicolo, 
ineoBsideiationofhiB&iher.  After  Iwring  com- 
poaed  for  the  different  theatres  of  Italy  and  Malta, 
he  established  himself  at  Paris,  where,  amongst 
■erenteen  operas,  both  comic  and  smous,  which 
extended  hia  reputation,  he  composed  '•  La  Cm- 
drUion^"  in  lS13i  the  success  of  which  was  un- 
riralled.  Nicolo  played  on  the  o^^,  harmonica, 
and  sereral  other  inrtnunents,  with  superior  abil- 
ity. He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  leaving 
"La  Lampe  Memitleute,"  an  anfinished  opera, 
which  was  performed  after  his  death  at  the  Hoyal 
Academy  of  Music.  The  following  list  comprises 
his  principal  works :  "Uibi,"  a  cantata.  Operas 
pet&rmed  in  Italy :  "  L'Aoi$o  ai  tnoritati ; "  "Ar- 
taama;"  "  RittiUda  tfAsti ;"  "  It  Bat^ien  di  Sici- 
gtia;"  " L' Improviaata  in  Campagna;"  "It  Ton- 
tteliere;"  "  I  due  arari  ;"  "  Ginnra  di  Scosia;" 
"  //  Barotie  (T Aibachiara."  Operas  performed  in 
France:  "  Le  Tontielier"  1801;  '* L' Impromptu 
da  Campagne ; "  "  La  Femmt  aoare,"  18oi ;  "  La 
Cenfidenca,"  1803;  "Le  Uidecin  Twc;"  L' In- 
trigue aux  FeaBtrea;"  "La  Rum  intUile,"  1805; 
"Idala,"  "La  Prite  do  PaaaaiH"  1806;  "Let 
Rendezvoua  Bourgeoit,"  "  Les  Crianeiara"  1807; 
"  tin  Jour  A  Paris  ;"  "  Ciinarosa,"  1808;  "L'Jn- 
trigite  au  Srfmtf,"  1809  ;  "  CendrUhn,"  1810  ;  "La 
File  au  nUaga,"  1811;  also  part  of  "Le  Baiser 
tt  la  QuiUanee;"  " Le pttU  Pagt ;"  "  Flaminius, 
Jb  ru^itns  dee  Art*" 

ISTESSO,  or  L'ISTESSO.  (I.)  Tho  same; 
BBifdr  Ciateuo,  do  the  same  thing ;  eantar  risleaao, 
sing  the  same  thing,  or  in  the  samo  manner;  is- 
tesso  valore  ma  tm  poeo  piu  tmto,  the  sumo  time, 
but  rather  slower. 

ITALIAN  MUSIC.  The  style  of  music  now 
prevalent  in  Italy  ia  characterized  by  the  predom- 
inance of  melody  and  song,  to  the  neglect  of  har- 
mony, and  is  dnttinguished  from  tho  old  Italian 
music  In  Italy  wc  first  find  the  proper  choral 
song,  the  ibuntUtion  of  modem  church  music, 
which  was  at  first  sung  in  unison,  chiefly  in  mel- 
odies derived  from  tho  old  Oreco-ltoman  music, 
and  adapted  to  Christian  hjiuns  and  psaEms.  It 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  when  Bishop  Am- 
brosiuB,  in  the  fourth  century,  introduced  into 
the  westom  church  Bonga  aud'hymns  adaptdd  to 
the  four  authentic  modes  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  invention  of  mu»c  in 
measure  was  spread  in  Italy,  dependent  upon 
which  was  that  of  counterpoint  and  figured  music. 
Instnunents  were  multiplied  and  improved  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  we  discover  diatingnished  com- 
posen  andmuflidans.  In  the  serenteenth  century 


wo  meet  with  the  first  profhno  music.  The  first 
opera  was  performed  at  Venice,  16'H,  at  first  with 
unaccompanied  recitatives  and  choruses  in  uni- 
son ;  it  spread  so  quickly,  that  the  composers  of 
spectacles  were  soon  unable  to  supply  the  demands 
of  the  people  and  from  forty  to  fifty  new  onetaa 
appeared  yearly  in  Italy.  It  is  evidmt  that  Ital- 
ian music  advanced,  by  rapid  strides,  &r  before 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  predominance  of  Itidian  terms  in  musical  Ian- 
gu^e.  The  Italian  school  is  yet  unequalled  in 
whatever  depends  upon  the  mere  improvement 
of  the  voice ;  but  the  slavish  imitation  of  their 
manner  leads  to  aflbctation;  therefbre  the  Ger- 
man singers  employ  it  no  further  than  they  can 
without  losing  Uie  spirit  and  poetical  ezprossion 
which  the  German  song  aims  at 

Music  owes  much  to  Italy.  Here  was  the  birth- 
place and  cradle  of  hannony.  Guide  Aretino, 
who  originated  eonntcrppint,  Palestrina  and  Scar- 
latti, who  pushed  it  to  a  point  which  has  scarcely 
been  exceeded  since,  (except  in  the  matter  of  sym- 
phony,) were  natives  of  that  country.  But  it  is 
in  melody  that  Italy  stands  pre-eminent.  Hers  are 
no  cramped  and  rheumatic  airs,  hobbling  along 
like  some  of  those  generated  in  our  northern 
climca,  bearing  upon  Uicm  evident  marks  of  the 
patching  and  propping  hand  of  the  composer. 
They  gude  along,  smooth,  elastic,  life-like,  mil  of 
feeling  and  passion.  There  is  not  that  depth  of 
thought  in  them  that  there  is  in  the  music  of 
tiramany ;  but  they  ore  ever  graceful  and  touch- 
ing, and  easy  to  bo  understood.  This  is  tho 
general  oharacto'  of  the  airs  of  Jomclli,  Fergolesi, 
CherublDi,  and  especially  of  the  modem  Rossini, 
who,  though  decidedly  inferior  in  science  to  many 
of  bis  brethren,  has  perhaps  enjoyed  a  greater 
amount  of  popularity  than  any  other,  and  that 
mainly  on  account  of  his  dehghtful  melodies. 
Kossini  is  now  an  old  man ;  and  the  modem  mu- 
sic of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  his  composi- 
tions, has  dwindled  into  nothing  but  airs,  and 
those  of  a  very  shallow  and  trifiing  character. 

ITALIEXNE.  (F.)  As,  d  riiaiienne,  ia  tho 
Italian  style. 

FTA  MISSA  EST.  (L.)  Tho  termination  of 
the  mass,  snng  1^  the  priest  to  Gregorian  mnuc> 

IVES.  SIMOX,  was  a  lay  vicar  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's,  till  driven  from  thence  by  the 
usurpation,  when  he  became  a  singing  master. 
He  and  Henry  Laws  were  made  choice  of  to  com- 
pose the  airs,  lessons,  and  songs  of  the  masque, 
performed,  by  order  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  be- 
fore King  Chariee  L  and  his  queen,  at  'White- 
Hall,  on  Caudlemas  night,  1633.  Many  catches 
and  rounds  of  Ives's  are  to  bo  found  in  "Hilton's 
Collection,"  and  in  Plaj-ford's  "Musical  Compan- 
ion ;  "  as  are  also  some  songs,  among  the  airs  and 
dialogues  published  in  his  time.  Ho  died  in  the 
parish  of  Christchurch,  London,  in  1682. 

IZAAK,  HENRY.  Author  of  a  mass  found  in 
the  library  at  Brussels,  in  1842,  entitled  De  As- 
sumptione  Beata  Maria  Virginit.  He  was  chief 
musician  to  the  Emperor  Wfir'T'i*""  !•»  about 
U30. 
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JACKET,  or  JACQUET.   See  Bbbchbw. 

JACCniXI,  GIUSEPPE.  A  celebrated  vio- 
loncellist ht  Bologna,  aboat  the  year  17Q0. 

JACK.  In  the  >>arpBicliord,  the  quill  in  the 
hammer  which  Btriites  the  strings  is  called  Jack. 

JACKSON,  JAifES.  A  celebrsted  maget  at 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge  England,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century. 

JACKSOX,  SAirUEL.  Organiat  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomow'B  Church  in  Xew  Yorki  published  a 
"  Te  Deum"  in  Eb  in  1851. 

JACKSOX,  "WILLIAM,  an  eminent  musical 
composer  and  a  man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1730 
at  Exeter.  He  was  placed  as  s  pupil  to  Travera, 
organist  of  the  cathedraL  In  17^S>  he  removed  to 
London,  and  passed  two  yeorfl  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Travors,  organist  to  the  King's  Chapel, 
and  an  eminent  song  composer.  He  then  re- 
tomed  to  his  native  place,  where  lie  settled  for 
lift,  as  a  teacher,  performer,  and  composer  of  mu- 
sic. His  talents  in  musical  composition  were  firat 
made  known  in  1775,  and  it  is  ^  his  vocal  com- 
poflitions  that  he  has  acqnired  the  greatest  repu- 
tation. In  1782.  he  published  Thirty  Letters 
on  various  Subjects,"  two  volumes  small  octavo. 
This  miscellany  contains  many  striking  reflections 
upon  men,  manners,  and  opinions,  sometimes 
singular  and  paradoxical,  but  generally  lively  and 
instmotiTe.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  exploded 
doctzine  of  equivocal  generation,  and  anouier  to 
retrieve  the  poetical  reputation  oC  Quarles,  axe 
those  in  which  the  ingenious  writer  deviates  &om 
the  common  judgment.  These  letters  were  well 
received,  and  were  republished  in  a  third  edition, 
with  additions  and  corrections,  in  1795.  Besides 
bdn^the  author  of  other  literary  works,  Jackson 
published  in  1791  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Present  State  of  Music  in  London." 
This  book  was  thotlght  to  betray  some  prejudice 
against  the  modem  masters,  and  undue  preference 
of  those  under  whom  the  writer's  mmiical  taste 
was  formed,  intermixed,  however,  with  valuable 
and  judicious  obsorvationa.  To  bis  other  tastes, 
Jackson  added  that  for  painting,  in  which  art  be 
was  no  mean  proficient.  He  employed  his  pencil 
chiefly  in  landscape,  and  by  his  study  of  strong 
and  partial  hghts,  produced  striking  effects.  Jack- 
son was  a  member  of  a  very  respectable  literary 
society,  instituted  at  Exeter  in  1792,  which  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume  of  thtnr  joint  coutribu. 
tions  in  1 796.  He  was  extremely  well  qualiflod 
for  conversation,  by  extensive  information,  a  turn 
for  pleasantry,  and  a  oommunicatiro  and  social 
disposition.  Uo  enjoyed  a  very  select  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  greatly  respected  by  the  principal 
persons  in  his  neighborhood.  He  died  of  an 
asthmatic  complaint  in  1803. 

JACKSON.  WILLIAM,  the  gifted  composer 
of  "The  Deliverance  of  Israel  from  Babylon," 
and  other  musical  wotkB  of  great  merit,  was,  until 
a  recant  period,  a  resident  at  "^^fhft™,  a  amall 


and  secluded  village  in  Yodcahire.  From  eady 
youth  Mr.  Jackson  has  erinced  an  ardrat  dispo* 

sition  for  the  study  and  practice  of  music ;  and, 
imlike  many  of  the  great  contrapuntists  of  the 
last  century,  has,  aided  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  what  may  be  called  musical  science,  produced 
compositions  which  rank  high  as  specimens  of 
true  musical  expression.  It  was  ib»  costom  of 
Mosirt,  when  Bpeoking  of  the  difi'erence  of  mere 
science  as  compared  with  a  true  feeling  for  the 
expressive  and  inu^;inative  in  musical  art,  to  refer 
to  two  of  the  greatest  contrapuntists  of  a  by-^ne 
age,  as  never  having  produced,  in  all  their  bvca, 
a  single  melody  worth  hearing.  So  nmgh  for 
mere  science.  Nature,  however,  has  tau^t  the 
composer,  who  is  the  sulject  of  the  present  no- 
tice, 

"Til  ■iwf(h«tif  >  btTmidttttMehef  B^* 

which  will  assaredly  be  the  most  certain  means 
of  conveying  down  his  name  to  posterity.  Mr. 
Jackson,  while  residing  in  Masham,  carried  on  a 
business  there  totally  unconnected  with  mufiir, 
being,  in  fact,  rather  an  ardent  amateur  in  than 
a  professor  of  that  art,  and  fnlfilling  the  duties  of 
organist  at  the  nllage  chnrch.  In  the  autnmn  of 
the  year  1852,  we  belicre,  ItLr.  Jackson  removed 
to  BradfiMd,  in  Yorkshire  at  which  place  he 
opened  an  establishment  as  a  musical  repository, 
and  is  at  the  present  time,  we  understand,  devot- 
ing the  whole  of  his  attention  to  bis  favorite  pur- 
suit of  music,  and  also  giving  instructions  in  the 
art.  He  is  the  author  of  several  elementary 
works  on  muate;  amongst  others,  an  excellent 
manual  on  the  art  of  singing.  Mt.  Jackson  is 
also  the  composer  of  several  ^ees  and  anthems, 
most  of  which  have  become  very  popular;  we 
may  mention  the  beautiful  glee  composed  by  him, 
entitled  "  The  Sisters  of  the  Sea."  It  is  about 
three  years  since  "  The  Deliverance  of  Israel  Irom 
Babylon"  was  first  published;  and  sinco  that 
period  the  composer  nas  ^ven  to  the  world  an- 
other oratorio,  colled  "  Isaiah,"  a  work  of  ^reat 
merit,  and  which  lias  been  performed  at  Liver- 
pool, where  it  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  applause. 

JACOB,  a  pupil  of  Gavinics,  was  a  violinist 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris.  In. 
1769,  he  published  a  "  JHouveUe  Mithod»  de  Mu- 
aique"   He  died  at  Fans  about  tho  year  1770. 

JACOB,  GTJNTHEK.  A  Benedictine  monk 
and  composer,  at  Prague,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.   He  publiahed  much  church 

JACOB,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  in  London 
in  the  year  1778.  He  evinced  a  love  for  music  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  was  taught  the 
first  rudiments  of  tho  science  by  his  father,  who, 
being  a  tolerable  amateur  porfonner  on  the  violii^ 
instructed  his  son  on  that  instrument ;  Inr  which 
means  he  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  musical  sounda  aa  to  be  aXUe  to  uubs 
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any  note  he  heard.  "When  seven  years  old  ha 
was  instructed  in  einginc  by  an  ingenious  chorus 
■ingn,  named  Robert  WiUoughby,  by  whom  he 
waa  introduced  as  a  unking  boy  into  the  choir 
of  Portland  Chapel,  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  it 
b«ng  composed  of  the  best  chorus  singers  of  that 
day.  But  harmony  was  his  delight,  single  sounds 
not  satisfying  his  ear ;  he  therefore,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  bf^n  to  practiso  the  harpsichord,  (the 
piano-forte  bmng  then  in  its  infoncy,)  but  at  first 
without  any  nutieular  iastntcttur.  After  somo 
time,  he  wa^  however,  put  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Sbrubeole,  then  organist  of  Spofields  Chapel, 
and,  subsequently,  for  a  short  pmod,  under  the 
tuition  of  Matthew  Cooke,  organist  of  Bloomabury 
Church;  but  he  was  principally  advanced  in  the 
science  by  his  own  obscrration,  study,  attention, 
and  peraerarance,  making  whatever  he  hoocd  or 
saw  u  music  a  lesson,  hi  this  manner  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  under  obligations  to  every 
musician  he  fell  in  company  with.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  appointed  organist  of  SalomtChapel, 
near  Soho  Square,  in  which  situation  he  contin- 
ued httle  more  than  a  year.  Between  the  age  of 
eleven  and  twelve  he  was  invited  to  Carlisle  Chap- 
d,  Kensington  Lane,  some  years  afterwards  oc- 
cnpied  by  Thomas  Adams,  until  his  election  to 
Doptford.  In  the  year  1790,  when  Haydn  was 
in  London.  Jacob,  then  ag^  tw^ve,  had  the 
honor  of  tuning  the  great  composer's  piano-forte ; 
and  as  a  proof  of  a  correct  ear  in  temperament, 
Haydn  was  so  well  satJafled  as  to  denre  Jacob 
might  tune  for  him  again,  which  he  did  repeat- 
edly. The  next  oi^nist's  situation  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  was  at  Bentinck  Chapel,  Liseon  Green, 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  St  Mary-lo-bone.  Hero  he 
continued  from  tho  latter  end  of  1790  until  1794  ; 
in  December  of  which  year  he  was  invited  by 
the  Itev.  Rowland  Hill  to  succeed  Immyns  as 
CH^niflt  of  Surrey  Chapel,  in  which  situanon  he 
continued. 

In  the  year  1796  he  began  to  study  harmony 
under  X>r.  Arnold,  from  whose  iricndship  he  de- 
rived much  of  "his  earlv  bucocss  in  the  profession ; 
he  was  also  proposed  by  the  doctor  as  a  member 
oftheBoyal  Society  of  Musicians,  and  was  elected 
in  1799.  It  may  here  be  noted,  that  so  early  as 
the  age  of  eleven,  Jacob  was  frequontiy  engaged 
to  take  the  organ,  when  anthems  and  chonises 
were  to  bo  sung  in  places  of  worship  for  charita- 
ble purposes.  At  this  time  he  could  play  rea^- 
ly  from  the  fall  scores  of  Handd,  which  he  pre- 
ferred to  any  arrangement  in  accompanying.  He 
was  one  of  the  treble  boys  at  the  musical  festivals 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1790-1791.  In  this 
office,  "William  Rnsscl,  who  afterwards  became  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  organ,  and  organist 
of  the  Foundling,  was,  as  on  ouior  occasions,  for 
several  years,  his  constant  compamon  i  both  were 
pupils  of  Shrubsolc,  and  about  the  same  age.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  Jacob  conducted  a  series  of 
oratorios,  under  the  direction  of  Bortleman,  in 
Cross  Street,  Hatton  Garden.  For  several  years 
he  presided  at  the  organ,  at  the  annual  concert 
for  the  Choral  Fund,  while  Dr.  Arnold  conducted 
St  the  piano,  and  Barthclomon  led  the  band.  In 
the  year  1608  he  set  on  foot  an  organ  exhibition 
at  Surrey  Chapel,  consisting  of  n  selection  of  airs, 
dioruses,  and  fugues,  from  various  nuthors,  per- 
formed pubhcly  on  tho  organ,  without  any  vocal 
accompaniment.  In  1809  he  and  Samuel  Wes- 
ley united  in  an  organ  peribrmanee,  playing  alter- 


nately the  fugues  of  Sebastian  Bach  and  Handel, 
with  many  of  his  overtures,  airs,  end  choruses. 
About  three  thousand  persons  of  tho  highest  re- 
Bpectability,  also  many  in  the  grst  rank  of  profess- 
ors and  amateurs,  were  present,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  the  interest  excited,  contuiued  to  sit,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  through  a  four  hours'  perform- 
ance on  the  organ  only.  We  are  informed  that 
Jacob  considers  himself  under  considerable  obli- 
gations to  S.  Wesley  for  his  friendship,  through 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
the  immortal  Scbaatian  Bach,  and  rccdved  somo 
of  tho  most  uscfttl  hints  and  instructions  in  his 
profession.  In  1811,  1812,  and  1814,  these  per- 
formances wore  repeated,  when  Dr.  Crotch  played 
alternately  with  Jacob,  and  the  interest  and  at- 
tendance was  as  marked  and  numerous  as  on  the 
preceding  occasbn.  In  1S09,  Jacob  opened  the 
organ  at  St.  Swithin's,  London,  built  by  Gray. 
On  Easter  day,  1810,  he  opened  an  oigan  at  Cam- 
den Chapel,  CamberwcU,  built  by  Elliot.  In  1814, 
hewoa  chosen  umpire  in  the  selection  of  an  organ- 
ist at  St.  Paul's,  Dcptford.  Thomas  Adams  was 
then  chosen,  after  hearing  nineteen  candidates. 
In  1815  he  was  joint  urapiro  with  Attwood  and 
Willianui  for  the  choice  of  on  oiganist  at  Lambeth. 
From  among  thirteen  candidates,  Warren  was 
choscu.  In  1815  he  opened  tho  organ  at  Christ- 
j:hurch,  Birmingham,  built  by  £lliot,  and  gave 
two  organ  performances  thra^  for  which  he  was 
specially  engaged  from  London  upon  very  liberal 
tenns.  In  April,  1818,  he  was  made  umpire  at 
Cripplegato  Church,  where  there  were  thirteen 
candidates  for  the  place  of  organist-  Miss  M. 
Horth  was  chosen.  In  1818,  at  the  Lent  orato- 
rios, at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Jacob  conduct- 
ed at  the  organ  and  piano-forte.  He  performed 
a  concerto  on  the  organ  nearly  every  night :  the 
aeason  was  remarkably  snoceBsfuL  In  October, 
1818,  he  was  elected  an  associato  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  In  Ma^,  1819,  he  rocommended 
Mr.  Murdic  to  the  Philanthropic  Chapel :  upon 
the  death  of  Williams  he  was  chosen  by  the  ves- 
try. In  1819  he  also  recommended  J.  Turle  to 
Christchuroh,  Surrey,  who  was  elected  by  the 
parish.  In  1821,  ho  was  applied  to  to  nominato 
an  organist  to  Clapham  Church,  when  he  recom- 
mended Blackburn,  who  was  chosen  unanimous- 
ly. In  the  same  year  he  a.'  to  conducted  a  con- 
cert at  Hanover  Square,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Hyde.  He  was  likewise  appcunted  umpire  at  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  when  there  were  twenty- 
four  candidates  for  tiie  organist's  situation;  six 
were  selected,  and  Mather  chosen  from  them,  by 
tho  committee  of  tho  vestry.  In  December,  1823, 
Jacob  was  elected  one  of  the  court  of  assistants 
of  the  lloyal  Society  of  Musicians.  He  fur- 
ther conducted  annually,  for  several  years,  a  con- 
cert at  Surrey  Chapel,  for  tho  bmefit  of  the  alms- 
houses belonging  to  that  place,  performing  the 
parts  of  the  band  on  the  organ,  excepting  the 
double  drums  of  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  trumpet  of 
Mr.  Harpur :  the  produce  of  this  concert  was 
about  £200  annually,  the  place  bung  always 
crowded. 

His  very  extensive  engagements  as  a  teacher 
prevented  Jacob's  attention  oeing  much  turned  to 
composition ;  he  has,  however,  produced  tho  fol- 
lowing works  :  "  A  Second  Volume  of  Tunes,  for 
the  Use  of  Surrey  Chapel,"  partly  composed, 
partly  selected,  and  wholly  arranged  by  B.  Jacob ; 
"  Dr.  Watts'B  Divine  and  Moral  Songs,  as  Soloe, 
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Daetf),  and  Tiioa,"  comptwed  by  Jacob;  "A 
Glee  for  two  Trebles  and  Bbbi,  '  Stay,  O,  stay, 
thou  lovely  ahadc,' "  dedicated  to  Dr.  Anu^ ; 
"  A  Gleo  for  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  '  Sure  not  to 
life's  short  span  confined ; '  "  "A  Canzonet, '  Kla* 

tomal  Tenderness  j  National  Paalmody,"  a 

collection  of  tunes,  with  appropriate  B^mphouies, 
fOT  the  use  of  the  church  of  England,  for  every 
Sunday  throughout  the  year,  harmonized,  ar- 
ranged, adapted,  and  many  of  the  tunes  composed 
by  Jacob.  This  has  become,  by  the  very  exten- 
sive patronage  of  the  biBhox>B,  clergy,  and  parish 
officers,  a  standard  work  for  psalmody,  llio  above 
are  the  only  works  which  Jacob  has  printed  :  he 
had  several  other  pieces  in  manuscript,  also  an 
*<  Analytical  and  Analogical  Ttoatise  on  Thor- 
ough Baaa  and  the  Principles  of  Harmony." 

JACOBI,  CONRAD,  a  director  of  musiic  at 
Dessau,  died  there  in  ISll.  There  ore  published 
lome  iiutruniental  works  of  his  compositioa. 

JACOBI,  mCHAEL.  A  singer  at  Lunebui^. 
He  performed  also  on  tho  violin,  lute,  and  flute. 
Hia  pubUcatiDm^  consisting  chiofiy  of  sacred  mu- 
uc,  bear  dato  from  1661  to  1663. 

JACOBI,  SAMUEL  FRANZ.  Conductor  and 
organUt  at  tho  Palace  Church  in  'Witteuburg  in 
1730. 

JACOBITUS,  PETRUS  AMICUS,  published 
Bt  Veiuce,  in  1589,  **  MoUtti  i  4,  6,  •  6  voei," 
Op.  1. 

JACOPONUS,  a  monk,  who  lived  probably 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  author  of  the 
text  and  first  melody  to  the  "  Siabai  Mater  doloro- 
#a,"  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated  by 
the  compoadtions  of  Paleatzina,  Paqjolea^  Haydn, 
and  Roasini. 

JADIN,  JEAN,  a  violinist,  published  at 
Brussels,  from  1777  to  1782,  five  operas  of  instru- 
mental music,  consisting  of  symphonies,  quatu- 
ors,  and  tzios  for  the  viSin. 

JADIN,  HTACINTIIE,  son  of  die  pi«ceding. 
was  a  celebrated  pianist  at  Paris,  and  a  professor 
of  hifl  instrument  at  the  Conservatory.  He  pub- 
lished much  vocnl  and  instrumental  music  be- 
tween 1789  and  1799.  He  died  about  tho  year 
1800. 

JADIN,  LOUIS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
very  eminfmt  at  Paris  as  a  pianist  and  composer, 
and  was  also  a  profi^sor  of  his  instrument  at  tho 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  the  music  of  several 
comic  operas,  and  also  composed  many  romances 
and  much  instromontal  music  between  the  years 
1796  and  1810.  Among  his  operas  are  "  L'Heu- 
reiix  Utratagtme,"  in  two  acts  !  "  Le  Portrait,"  in 
two  acts,  1790;  "Mahomet  II.,"  in  three  acts, 
1803 ;  the  above  were  praformod  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Mouc ;  "  Le  Mariage  da  la  VicilU,"  in  one 
act,  1796 ;  "Candtu,"  in  three  act*,  1798 ;  "  Jean 
Bart;"  "Rute  etmire  Ruae;"  "  Porceauffitac ; " 
"Le  Grand  /"^rc," inonoact,  180fi  ;  and  "La Par- 
tie  de  Campagrte,"  in  two  acts,  1810.  Tho  laat 
seven  were  performed  at  the  Th6fttre  Feydcau. 

JAEGEIUCHOR,   (G.)   Hunting  chorus. 

JAEGER,  JOHANN,  a  violoncellist  to  the 
Margrave  of  Anspach,  was  bom  in  174£.   In  his 


CLth  he  was  in  tiio  service  of  the  court  of  Hol- 
d,  as  poformer  on  the  hautboy  and  honu 
From  thtmce  he  went  to  Wurtemburg,  when, 

through  the  instructions  of  JomcUi,  Docler,  and 
Socman,  he  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  eminence. 
In  the  year  1802,  he  retired  to  Breslau  on  a  pen- 
sion from  the  margrave. 

JAEGER,  JOHANN  ZACHARIAS  L.,  son 
of  tho  preceding,  and  bom  at  Anspach  in  1777. 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  was  named 
chamber  musician  and  violoncellist  in  the  chapel 
of  the  ^largrave  of  Anspach.  "When  scarcdy 
nine  years  old,  he  could  perform  solos  on  the  vio- 
loncello with  admirable  rapidity,  precision,  and 
firmness.  In  1787,  his  father  went  ^vith  him 
to  Berlin,  when  tho  Queen  of  Prussia  was  so  de- 
lighted with  the  boy's  perfOTmance,  that  she 
wished  to  enga^  him  for  her  ch^el ;  and  on  the 
fikther'a  oxpressmg  a  desire  that  his  son  should 
remain  with  him  at  Anspach,  the  queen  settled 
ft  pension  on  tho  child  of  about  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  which  was  much  increased  by  a  gift  from 
the  margrave  on  hib  return  to  Anspach. 

JAELL,  ALFRED,  was  bom  the  5th  of  March, 
1830,  at  Trieste,  where  his  father  had  removed, 
after  a  long  residence  in  Vicuna,  where  he  had 
been  distinguished  aa  a  violinist  and  leader  of  an 
orchestra.  At  Trieste  he  established  a  school  tat 
music,  under  the  patronage  of  the  government. 
Ole  Bull  happened  to  pass  a  few  months  ui  this 
city.  The  little  Jaell,  who  had  scarcely  left  his 
cradle,  heard  him  play,  and  his  delight  was  such 
that  ho  bogged  for  a  violin  with  the  same  eager- 
ness and  uupatience  that  other  childion  would 
have  asked  for  a  plaything.  The  instrument  was 
given  to  him,  and  at  three  ^'ears  old  he  executed 
Uie  most  astonishing  and  difficult  feats,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Norw^ian  violinist  Soon  after, 
his  father  commenced  his  musical  education,  and 
at  six  years  old  he  played  perfectiy  the  concertos 
of  Rode,  Beriot,  and  Mayseder.  The  young  Jai^ 
feU  dangerously  ill ;  his  eonvaleacence  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  he  was  forbidden  by  his  physi- 
cians to  pursue  the  study  of  the  violin.  To  di- 
vert himself^  the  child  begged  to  be  placed  at 
the  piano.  His  wish  bein^  gratified,  he  amused 
himself  by  playing  upon  it  for  hours  together, 
without  advice  and  without  a  master.  His  pro- 
gress was  so  rapid,  that  in  a  journey  to  Klagen- 
furth,  where  he  wmt  to  reostabluOi  his  healUi, 
he  executed  upon  the  luano  a  piece  of  Assma^fcr, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  in  a  concert  given 
b^  his  father.  In  1813,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ho 
visited  Italy,  and  performed  at  Venice,  at  the 
Theatre  San  Benedetto,  between  the  acta.  A 
concert  was  given  at  the  Euune  theatre,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  shared  equally  with  the  man- 
ager. He  there  played  the  FatUaiaie  aur  Moiae  of 
Thalbeig,  the  Regatta  of  Liszt,  and  a  study  of 
Dohler.  At  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna, 
(  wbero  the  celebrated  Czemy  expressed  the  great- 
est interest  in  him,)  Alfred  JaeU  excited  the  some 
surprise  and  admiration  as  at  Venice^  and  oroatod 
a  perfect  furor  wherever  he  stopped  in  his  tour 
through  Uormany.  In  January,  1817,  he  went 
to  Paris,  strongly  rccommendod  by  Liwt,  and 
was  found  to  possess  talents  far  beyond  his  years, 
and  to  bo  OS  extraordinary  as  Liszt  himself  at  the 
same  age.  His  playing  was  full  of  fire,  deganec^ 
expression,  and  genius.  At  the  concert  ot  the 
GasOte  MuiietUe  for  Jouuaryt  18i7i  ha  peifonnad 
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nialberg's  Fantaiaia  upon  /ton  Juan ; "  ft  study 
of  Charles  Mayor'n;  the  caprice  of  WiUmois, 
"  Pompa  di  Festa,"  with  the  aelf-poaeession,  the 
calm  and  fire,  which  dtatmguish  tho  true  artist. 
The  skill  and  genius  sliowu  in  the  head,  eye,  car- 
riago,  and  iinf;er»  of  this  boy  were  truly  extraor- 
dinary. In  March  of  the  same  year,  ho  gavo 
three  concerto  with  Kruger  oud  Osborao,  in  the 
rooms  of  Eranl,  where  it  was  remarked  hy  tho 
critica  that  he  poascssed  tho  rare  and  difficult 
power  of  singing  upon  his  piano.  At  thcfle  con- 
certs ho  played  the  Fantaiiue  of  Thalberg  upon 
thein&t  tromMassanicllo,  and  guvo,  in  a  charming 
manner,  the  studies  of  ^V^ol^  and  DoMer,  "  La 
Chatu"  of  HcUer,  and  the  "Dance  of  the 
Sylpha,"  of  Rosenheim.  At  finuisels,  he  gave  a 
concert  in  July,  1847,  at  which  he  played  no  less 
than  nine  pieces.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  his 
prodigious  mechaniHm  elicited  unbounded  ai>- 
plau»e.  In  December  he  performod  at  the  fii^t 
M-inter  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Brussels,  i^iero  ho  was  crowned  by  universal  ac- 
clamation. 

After  Jaell  had  given  a  aeries  of  concerts  and 
dassicat  aoireia  in  Brussels,  he  went  to  Antvmp, 
wh(H-e  he  also  gave  eoncerts  entirely  without 
other  assistance,  and  in  the  last  performance  was 
greeted  with  bouquets  and  wreaths  &rom  the  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Thenco  he  returned  to  Hol- 
lud,  where,  during  tho  first  period  of  the  French 
rertdntioD,  he  gave  succesafut  concerts.  He  then 
left  for  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  daring  tho 
Raiduta^a  period,  also  gave  concerts  both  in  the 
city  and  surrounding  places.  Thence  he  started 
for  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  ol  embarking  for 
Amwica ;  but  the  sudden  and  serious  illneae  of 
liis  &ther  prevented  this,  aod  retuzning  to  Brus- 
sels, he  gave  a  series  of  concerts  ther^  and  in 
other  cities  of  Belgium,  in  which  he  was  asaisted 
by  the  celebrated  violinist  H.  Leonard.  During 
the  sununer  Jaell  gave  several  concerts  for  tho 
poor  in  Brussels,  and  the  president  of  tho  Phil- 
harmonic Society  unexpectedly  presented  him, 
at  one  of  these  concerts,  with  a  very  handsome 
medal.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  1849,  Jaell  lost 
his  lather  in  Brussels ;  he  then  passed  some  time 
in  Ostend,  to  recover  from  this  severe  aifliction, 
but  in  December   went  thence   to  Brussels, 

S'ving  another  concert,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
ero,  on  the  5th  of  May,  he  gave  a  grand  con- 
cert in  £rard'B  Saloon,  in  which  he  was, assist- 
ed by  the  principal  singers  of  the  Italian  and 
Oroat  Opera,  as  also  by  the  violoncellist  Demunck, 
and  by  his  friend  Oottschalk,  with  whom  he 
played  a  piece  for  two  pianos.  Jaell  was  recalled 
after  every  piece,  and  had  to  repeat  several :  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  pieces  which  met 
'Viui  the  greatest  success  wero  Thalberg's  '■  litum- 
mevon  Portiei,"  Jaell's  "  C^riee^er  Lomiar^" 
and  his  "  Nocturne,"  a  "  Sicilienne,"  by  Ravina, 
end  also  "  Le  Bananier,"  (a  negro  dance,)  by 
Gottschalk.  Jaell  played  afterw^da  at  a  grand 
court  concert  at  the  Elyace,  for  Louis  Xapoloon. 
After  many  subsoqueut  performances  in  Paris,  he 
went  to  London,  and  thence  to  Bruaeela,  whore 
he  performed  aereral  times  in  company  with  De- 
munck, with  whom  he  also  gave  concerts  in  Os- 
tend, tiand,  Mons,  and  other  cities  of  Belgium. 
Thence  he  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he 
performed  several  times  alone,  and  also  in  com- 
pany with  Miaka  Ilauser,  the  violinist,  so  well 
Imowa  in  this  country.  He  then  left  Sox  'Vienna, 


in  which  city,  as  also  in  Gratz  and  Trieste,  he 
gave  public  performances.  A  writer  in  a  Vienna 
journal  (a  city,  by  the  way,  of  distinguished  pian- 
ists—  in  fact,  the  piano  Bchool  of  Euroiie)  thus 
writes  about  one  of  Jaell's  performanceit :  "In 
tho  concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  Jaell  shoM-ed  a 
truly  towering  talent.  I  have  only  a  single  wish 
—  cither  to  hear  this  concerto  again  from  Jaell,  or 
ncvftv  to  hear  it  by  another.  I  have  twice  heard 
Liij^t,  and  am  fi«e  to  say  that  he  did  not  car- 
ry me  away,  as  did  Jaell.  What  must  wo  con- 
clude from  this  —  what,  at  least,  do  I  conclude  } 
As  far  as  comparisons  may  avail,  tliat  Jaell  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pianists  now  living."  This  ia  cer- 
tainly proof  that  Jaell  is  as  much  at  homo  in  clas- 
sic as  in  modem  music  Thence  ho  wont  to 
Presburg,  and  gave  several  concerts  for  himaelf, 
and  several  for  the  poor  of  the  city ;  he  then  loft 
for  Pc^th  and  Ofen,  in  which  cities  he  gave  con- 
certs in  the  public  theatres.  The  Hungarian  la- 
dies were  so  enthusiastic  about  Jaell,  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  string  of  his  piano  broke,  they 
possessed  themfldvos  of  the  pieceH,  and  had  them 
wrought  into  brooches  and  bracelets,  as  souvenirs 
of  the  artist !  The  following,  however,  appeared 
in  a  Pesth  journal :  *<  In  consequence  of  Jaell's 
performing  a  Hungarian  march,  he  was  ordered 
by  tho  authorities  to  leave  the  city  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  not  e^'cu  allowed  to  give  a 
concert  which  had  already  been  announced.  It 
may  be  added,  that  JaeH  receivod  permutimt  from 
the  authorities  to  play  this  march,  but  as  the  en- 
thwdasm  was  unexpectedly  great,  the  police  told 
him  coolly,  that  had  he  not  asked  permission  he 
would  have  been  imprisoned  —  as  it  was,  he  must 
immediately  disappear  &om  the  place.  He  leit, 
hut  in  a  dty  not  fiir  distant,  gave  several  charitable 
concerts  for  the  Hungarian  poor.  Jadl  then  went 
to  Venice  and  Trieste,  where  he  gave  two  fare- 
well concerts.  A  Venice  critic  wrote  of  his  per- 
formance, "Jaell  is  difficult  to  reach,  but  impos- 
sible to  surpass."  Alter  passing  some  weeks  en 
famiile  in  Trieste,  he  went  through  Vienna,  Leip- 
^Ji,  Antweip,  and  London  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  embarkou  by  steamer  for  the  United  States. 

JAHN,  AUGUST  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH. 
bom  at  ^nstadt  in  the  year  1780,  was  considered 
an  cxcoUent  pianist,  and  also  a  good  performs: 
on  the  violin,  vtotoncello,  flute,  and  hautboy. 

He  published,  in  1801,  Musikaliaeher  Blunten- 
tli-ata  beatehend  in  Marschen,  Menuelten,  Angloiaen, 
IfCffbr  dot  Kiavier-"  He  printed  also  at  Leipsic, 
in  17S3,  "Six  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord." 

JAILTAGE.  This  ia  the  name  of  the  only 
musical  instmment  of  Tartary.  It  consists  of  a 
box  of  Hr,  about  four  feet  long  and  throe  inches 
broad,  the  upper  port  of  wMch  is  open,  over 
which  six  wire  strings  ate  stretched,  displayed 
on  with  both  hands,  but  chiefly  with  the  left; 
and  produces  both  treble  and  bass.  To  tune  this 
instrument  the  Tartars  place  a  bridge  tinder  each 
of  the  strings,  and  then  shift  its  place  till  tho 
necessary  pitch  is  obtained.  Their  melodies  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Kalmucks;  and  so  ore 
their  dances. 

JALEME.  Tbe  Mmg  of  lamentation;  so  called 
by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

JAMES  I.  On  tho  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  throne  of  England,  the  polite  arts  did  not 
make  any  ytocy  xapid  pn^^ress,  though  SiniOk  in 
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tbfl  time  of  his  anfortunato  motbcr,  no  doubt  in- 
troduced much  improvement  in  the  national  mu- 
sic of  Scotland ;  yet  we  find  James  neither  &om 
birth  nor  education  taking  much  pleasure  in 
mtuuc.  Earlyi  however,  in  bis  reign,  tbe  gentle- 
men bdonging  to  tbe  Obapel  Knyal  obtained  an 
increase  of  ton  pounds  to  their  annual  stipend, 
ao  that  the  king  showed  himself  dcsirotiM  of  en- 
couraging the  sons  of  harmony.  But  anthems, 
masqucH,  madrigals,  songs,  and  catches  soemed 
to  comprise  tbe  whole  of  the  vocal  music  at 
that  time,  either  for  the  church,  the  stage,  or  the 
private  concert,  to  which  may  be  added  instru- 
mental productions  styled  fattcies,  composed 
chiefly  for  lutes  and  viols;  they  were  very  in- 
sipid, and  the  lovers  of  good  music  can  never  feel 
their  loss. 

We  are  toid  by  Kiccobini  that  James  I.,  on  his 
coming  to  the  throne  in  1603,  granted  a  license 
to  a  company  of  players,  in  which  interludes  ore 
included;  but  on  interlude  then  was  only  an- 
other word  for  a  play.  Masques  were  not  men- 
tioned in  the  patent ;  they  were  performed  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  on  very  festive  occasions, 
the  machinery  and  decorations  being  too  expen- 
sive for  the  theatres.  Indeed,  the  characters  were 
generally  represented  by  the  first  pnsonages  in 
the  kingdom;  when  at  court,  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  princesses  of  the  blood  often  ^xirfonned  in 
them.  He  gave  an  act  of  incorporation  to  the 
musicians  of  London.  It  appears,  however,  not 
to  have  had  a  good  effect,  as  it  has  ever  been  held 
in  derision  by  the  best  musicians  of  that  city. 

JAMES,  JOHN.  An  organist  and  composer 
for  hifl  instrument  in  Lon&n.  He  died  about 
the  year  IH5.  The  style  of  his  compositions  was 
dignified  and  scientific,  but  only  three  of  his  vo- 
cal pieces  were  published. 

JAN,  M.  DAVID.  A  Dutch  composer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  set  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  of  David  to  music 
for  4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8  voices,  which  he  pubUshed  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1600. 

JAXI,  JOHANX,  a  composer  and  court- 
organist  at  Auiisch,  in  Gennany,  died  in  1728. 

JANIEVICS.   See  Yaicixwics. 

JANITSCH,  ANTON.  A  violinist  and  com- 
poser for  his  instrument  belonging  to  the  orches- 
tra of  the  theatre  at  Hanover,  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

JANITSCH,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  chamber 
musician  and  performer  on  the  double  bass  to  the 
court  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at  Schweidnitz,  in  Si- 
lesia, in  1708.  He  com]>oscd  ten  works,  can- 
tatas, EOrcnatas,  and  funeral  music,  during  the 
period  of  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder.  He  wrote  also  several  qna- 
tuors  in  the  style  of  Graun,  which  were  printed 
at  Berlin  about  the  year  1760.  Among  his  other 
compositions  are  a  •<  Te  Deum,"  and  music  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. 

JANNEQUIN,  CI^MENT,  a  celebrated 
French  composer,  flourished  about  the  year  1610. 
Amoiigbt  his  works  arc  "  Vinyt-qtuUre  Vhatuoiu  A 
qaatre  Voir,"  Paris,  1633;  "  t'AofWtww,"  Paris, 
1637 ;  "  Canxni  Fratuxti  d  ♦  Voci,"  Venice, 
1088 ;  "  Inventiotu  Musioakt  pour  qttaire  el  cinq 
VaiXt"  Paris  and  Lyons,        ;   >*  dixutme 


Licre  dcs  Chamons,  cotiteitant  la  Baitnile  d  qvatnSa 
Cletnent  Jaiineqitin,  aeee  la  cinqmeame  Partu  da 
y/iilippe  Verdelat,  Mt  placet,  rt  dfux  CJuaset  du 
Liecre  d  quatre  Partial  et  le  ChatU  det  Oyteaux  A 
troia,"  Antwerp,  ld4£.  One  of  Jaiineqnin's 
pieces  was  a  description  of  a  battle  which  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  Svnss  armies  in 
16 16,  and  lasted  two  days.  There  are  in  it  several 
movemcntti,  in  which  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
a  battle  are  described,  together  with  the  Round 
of  guns,  trumpets,  llfes,  and  drums.  He  also 
wrote  music  in  imitation  of  tnids,  which  was  ear- 
lier than  it  was  attempted  in  England. 

JANSEN,  HENHY,  bom  at  the  HaRne  in 

1741,  translated  into  French,  from  the  £ngli^ 

and  German,  numerous  work^i  on  the  arts,  among 
which  is  one  from  the  writings  of  Engel,  cntitlca 
"  Sur  la  Peinture  en  Muaique,"  Berlin,  1780. 

JANSON,  J.  B,  A.  J.,  bom  at  Valenciennes  in 

1742,  was  a  violoncello  pupil  of  Berthaut.  He 
first  performed  at  the  concert  apirUnelin  1766-  In 
tbe  following  year  he  accompanied  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Brunswick  to  Italy,  where  his  talents 
were  highly  esteemed.  Ue  returned  to  Psris  in 
1789,  and  was  nominated  a  professor  of  the  Con- 
servatory in  179JS.  He  published  several  trios, 
quatuors,  sonatas,  and  cone«rtos  for  his  instru- 
ment,   lie  died  in  !S03. 

JANSON,  L.  A.  J,,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  violoncellist  of  groat  cminenne.  lie 
was  admitted  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  at  Paiis,  in  1 789,  which  situation  he  still 
held  in  1800.  Ho  also  published  much  music  for 
his  instrument. 

JANCS,  JOHANN,  published  at  Bremen, 
after  the  decease  of  Luder  lOiop,  in  1667,  the 
"  Swan  Song  "  of  this  latter  compoeer,  togethar 
with  some  allemaudcs  and  courantea. 

JANUS,  HAS,TIN,  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  compoeers  of  simple  melodies  of  the  age  in 
which  ho  lived.   Ho  £ed  about  the  year  1660. 

JAPANESE  MUSIC.  In  Ja^  the  peoi^o 
liave  a  kind  of  music,  which  is  not  very  harmoni- 
ous. They  have  but  few  musical  instruments; 
and  that  most  used  among  them,  and  which  they 
are  most  taken  with,  is  a  kind  of  lutc^  the  belly 
of  which  is  above  a  foot  square,  with  a  tong  and 
narrow  neek,  being  made  only  for  four  strings, 
which  are  usually  of  ^Ik,  and  strack  with  a  peg 
of  ivory  about  the  size  of  a  man's  finger.  They 
sing  to  it,  but  the  Japanese  voice  is  as  unharmo- 
nious  as  the  sound  of  the  instrument. 

JARGON,  or  JAR.  A  term  applied  to  the 
effect  resulting  from  the  union  of  two  or  more 
sounds  mutually  et  variance.  The  sum  of  a  con- 
fused multitude  of  differrat  sounds,  whom  undu- 
lations being  inconcinnous  and  contrary,  discon- 
cert and  distract  the  sense. 

JAItNOWICK,  or  GIORNOVICKI,  GIO- 
VANNI MANE,  bom  at  Palermo  in  I746,wn8  the 
favorite  violin  pupil  of  the  celebrated  I^ulli,  and. 
first  performed  in  public  at  the  Concert  ^tiritudy 
in  Paris,  chooiring  for  his  iibtd  the  sixth  concerto 
by  his  master.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  at  first 
successful,  but  nothing  could  disconcert  him,  and 
ho  soon  afterwards  played  his  own  first  concerto 
in  la  major,  in  which  he  obtained  the  greatest 
applause.  During  ten  years,  the  style  of  Jamo- 
wick  was  in  fiishion  at  Paris.   Correctness,  pnritj 
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<^  tone,  and  el^ance  characterized  this  slulful 
vioUoiflt  i  but  he  was  deficient  in  Tigor  of  tone  and 
aensibiUty,  his  staccato  had  little  brilliancy,  and, 
above  tU*  hia  gnow  wanted  adenoe  and  dinteri- 
ty.  IhoB  the  cd^tESted  Lamotte,  a  Gentian 
Tiolinist,  who  posseesed  the  qualities  which  Jar- 
nowick  wanted,  shared  equally  with  him  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public.  Circumstances  having 
obliged  Jamowick  to  quit  France  about  the  year 
I7S0,  his  situation  was  filled  by  Viotti,  whose 
emioent  talents  soon  caused  hia  predecessor  to  be 
forgotten.  Jamowick  nvxt  proceeded  to  Pnuuiia, 
where,  in  1782,  he  was  engaged  as  first  violin 
in  the  Boyal  Chapel  of  Potsdam.  In  1792,  we 
find  him  in  London,  where  he  played  at  all  the 
great  concerts  till  the  year  1796,  when  the  well- 
known  dispute  took  place  between  him  and  J.  B. 
Cramer,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of  Jamo- 
wick's  popularity  in  that  country.  Ho  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Hambu^,  where  he  resided  several 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Berlin,  which,  after 
a  short  residence,  he  again  quitted  for  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  that  city  he  died  of  apoplexy,  in  the 
year  1804.  The  following  anecdotes  are  related 
of  this  ""g"^^  ohataoter.  On  hia  jonrney  to 
Lyons,  he  once  announced  a  concert  at  nx  franca 
a  ticket,  when,  no  company  arriving,  he  reserved 
to  be  zevenged  on  the  avarice  of  the Xyoneac,  and 
postponed  uie  porlormance  to  the  following  even- 
ing, changing  the  price  of  the  tickets  to  three 
francs.  A  crowded  audience  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  at  the  moment  the  concert  was 
about  to  commence,  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  Jamowick  had  suddenly  taken  post- 
horses  and  quitted  the  town.  Another  time, 
being  in  the  music  shop  of  Baillouz,  Jarnowick 
wicidcntally  broke  a  pane  of  glass.  "  Those  who 
break  windows  must  pay  for  them,"  said  Bail- 
lens.  "K^fht,"  replied  the  other;  "how  much 
is  it?"  "TErW  sous."  "There'a  a  three  franc 
piece."  "  But  I  have  no  small  change."  "  Never 
mind  that,"  replied  Jamowick,  "  we  are  now 
quits,"  and  immediately  dashed  his  cane  through 
a  second  square.  lie  often  quairellod  -with  the 
Chevalier  de  8t.  Georges,  who  was  a  good  vio- 
linist, but  more  celebrated  awordsman.  One  day, 
in  the  heat  of  thcdr  dispute,  Jamowick  boxed  t^ie 
ears  of  St.  Georges,  who  contented  himself  with 
coolly  observing  to  a  third  party  who  was  pres- 
ent, "  J'aiiiKiropamtaletU  pourme  battre  aveeiui ;" 
I  admire  hia  talents  too  mach  to  fl^t  him. 

JASFEB.  A  composer  of  some  sonatas  for 
the  piano-forte  and  violin,  published  at  Mentz 
between  the  years  1794  and  1797. 

JASSOU,  JOA.  AND.  Author  of  a  work  en- 
titled '*  De  Catttoribua  Ecdet.  Vet.  et  A'oei  Tetta- 
menii,"  pnbliafaed  at  Iletmstadt  in  1708. 

JAfT,  T.,  a  dramatic  composer  at  Vienna, 
brought  out  several  operettos  and  ballets  in  that 
city  about  the  year  1790. 

JTAY,  DB.  JOHN,  was  sent  to  the  continent  in 
early  life,  aitor  having  recuvod  the  lirst  rudi- 
ments of  a  musical  education  under  John  Hind- 
marsh,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  fixat  vLo- 
Un  players  of  the  age ;  and  secondlyi  under 
Francis  PhiUips,  whoiio  great  talents  as  a  per- 
former on  80Tcral  instruments,  and  as  a  composer, 
are  well  remembered.  In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Jay 
Mttlad  in  Loadm,  and  after  ue  midsummer  va- 


cation, in  the  same  year,  was  engaged  by  Mrs. 
Cannon,  of  Little  Chelsea,  as  resideut  instmctor 
in  music  of  the  young  ladies  at  her  seminary.  In 
the  year  1800,  he  received  a  ba^iclor'B  degree  in 
music  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  at  the 
installation  of  hia  royal  lughness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  he  was  honored  with  a  doctor's  de- 
gree from  his  royal  highnoss's  own  hands.  We 
should  further  observe,  that  Dr.  Jay  was  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  his  eldest  daughter  waa  a  student,  and  a 
fine  performer  on  uie  harp.  She  rooeived  a 
mednl  from  the  hands  of  Fcince  Le«^ld.  Dr. 
Jay's  second  daughter  was  also  a  fine  piano-forta 
performer. 

List  of  Dr.  Jay's  principal  works:  "Air  by 
Foutaine,  with  lutroductiou  and  Variations;" 
"  Hungarian  Duet  for  two  Performen  on  Uie 
Piano-tbrCe ; "  "  Di  tanti  palpith"  duet  for  two 
perfonncrs  on  the  piaDO-forto ;  "  Portuguese 
Air;"  "Three  Sonatas ;"  "tiiand  Overture," 
&c.,  &c. 

JEEP,  JOHANN,  a  compoeor  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick.  He  published  "  GeiatUcht 
Ptalmen  und  Kirchen  Gea&ng  D-  M.  Luthera  tatd 
anderer  frommen  Vhristen  mil  4  Slimtnm  dmn  Cho~ 
ral  ttach  compotvirt  durch,"  &c.,  Nuremberg,  1607 ; 
"  StiuktUen  Gartkiiu,  Ersier  TheU;  ItMiger.  LM- 
leia  mit  3,  4,  uiid  6  Stimmeu,  su  aingen  wwi  stt 
apielen,"  Nuremberg,  1607,  1614,  and  1617. 

JELICH,  VINCENTIUS,  a  couutrapuntist 
of  the  seveuteetith  century,  published  at  Straa- 
burg  the  ibllowing  three  works  :  "  J'arnasaiatHi- 
iUia  Concertuum  1,  2,  3,  e<  4  cocam,"  lG'2'i ;  <*  Ari- 
onl'rimtta,"  1628.  This  work  coutaiiis  twciity-oue 
Latin  moteta  for  onCf  two,  three,  and  four  voices. 
And  lastly,  "Armn  Htcundus,"  1628,  containing 
psalms  for  vesponi,  arranged  lor  four  voices. 

JELIOTTE,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  counter- 
tenor singer,  bom  at  Beam.  He  performed  at 
the  Aca^my  of  Music  in  Paris,  in  1752,  and  re- 
tired with  a  pension  in  1755.  He  brought  out  at 
Vmailles,  on  oocauon  of  the  marriage  ot  the 
dauphin,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1745,  a  ballet 
entitled  "  Zc/Mtfu,"  which  had  great  success.  La 
Borde  states,  that  Jeliotte  composed  a  great  num- 
ber of  dcUghtiul  songs.  He  died  m  a  state  of 
great  poverty,  subsequently  to  the  year  1780. 

JENKINS,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Maidstone,  in 
Kent,  and  bom  in  the  year  1592,  vftut  a  celebrated 
composer  of  music  for  viols  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  L  and  11.  His  compositions  are  chiefiy 
<ivnt4HP^  in  five  and  six  parts,  aovexal  of  which 
luve  been  greatly  admixed.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  single  songs,  of  which  there  are 
some  specimens  in  SmiUi's  "  Muaioa  AiUiqua;  " 
and  he  set  to  music  some  part  of  a  poem,  writtcsn 
by  Edward  Benlowee,  and  entitled  "  Theophila, 
or  Love's  Sacrifice."  Ue  also  composed  "  Twelve 
Sonatas  for  two  Yiolina  and  a  Bass,  with  a 
Thorough  Bass  for  the  Organ,"  which  were 
printed  m  London,  about  the  year  1660,  and  re- 
printed at  Amsterdam,  in  1664.  These  were  the 
first  compoBitious  of  the  kind  that  had  been  pub- 
lished in  England. 

John  Jenldus  was  the  author  of  the  foUowiiig 
Round,  which  has  long  outlived  hisu 
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boat,  ft 

boat,  to 

3^ 

crow 

tlM 

fcr  -  rj. 

To  Im^i,  uul  qtnff)  ud  drink  good  iher  -  tj. 

During  tho  time  of  Cromwell,  Jenkins  left 
London,  and  passed  his  time  with  auch  fkmilica 
Bs  were  fond  of  music,  who  were  gUd  to  have 
him  with  them,  and  most  of  whom  kept  a  cham- 
ber specinlly  for  him,  called  Jenkins's  chamber. 
Host  of  his  early  uid  lively  worka  are  loet  — 
thoM  rcmainine  were  composed  while  he  lived 
in  country  fiunilics.  The  following  epitaph  woa 
written  soon  after  his  death. 

•■John  Jenklni,  IhouRh  j<iu"r#  creMrd  tho  ftif7i 
We  jel  dn  ilnii  your  rounil,  m  ni«rry. 
We're  xlnd  w«  know  you,  Jen  kin*,  lerj. 
We're  iiikd  yon  wire  Knoil-licarMd,  deary, 
Thai  rnu  could  take  Utr't  til*  M  cheery. 
And  die  In  peace,  when  old  and  weaiy." 

He  died  in  tho  year  1678,  at  tho  f;reat  age  of 
eighty-six  years,  and  has  been  spoken  of  by  sev- 
eral musical  writeni  in  tenns  of  great  respect. 
Wood  Baysof  him,  « that  he  was  a  little  man  with 
a  great  souL" 

JENSEX.  W.  Q.  M.,  published  at  Eonigs- 
berg,  in  1800,  "  15  Deuiiche  JJ/tder  mil  Beglmtunff 
dea  JQavier." 

JEHOME  DE  MORAVIR  A  musical  writer, 
about  the  year  1260.  He  resided  during  some 
time  at  Pario,  at  the  Convent  of  Saint  Jacquet, 
where  he  wrote  a  treatise  "  £>e  Miuioa," 

JESTEItt  a  native  of  Berlin,  composed,  about 
the  year  1799,  an  oproetta  call^  "^Der  Wunderi- 
fftl." 

JEWn;  RANDOLPH.  An  English  musi- 
cian,  and  pupil  of  Orlando  Gibbons.  He  wati,  at 
first,  organist  in  Dublin,  which  citv  he  quit- 
ted for  England,  in  1639,  having  obtuned  the 
situation  of  organist  at  Winchester,  where  he 
died. 

JEWS  HARP,  or  TROilP  DE  BEARN.  Tho 
form,  Mze,  and  character  of  this  insigoificaitt  in- 
strument are  well  known.  It  is  hdd  between 
the  teeth,  which  gives  a  sound  by  the  motion  of 
a  spring  of  iron,  which,  being  struck  by  the  hand, 

Elnys  against  the  breath.  Contemptible  as  this 
ttie  instrument  may  seem  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  superior  instruments,  it  is  the  only 
one  practisod  by  the  ingenious  and  ^mple  in- 
habitants of  Bt.  Kilda,  and  forms  the  constant 
accompaniment  to  the  performance  of  their  lyrie 
jioctry.  It  would  seem  to  take  its  name  from  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  and  it  is  vulgarly  believed  to 
be  one  of  tbelr  instruments  of  music.  But,  upon 
inquiry,  vou  will  not  find  any  such  instrument 
as  this  described  by  the  autlion  that  treat  of 
Jewish  music.  Except  with  the  people  of  St. 
Kildo,  it  is  a  mere  boy's  plaything,  and  incapa- 
ble, of  itself,  of  being  joined  cither  with  a  voice 
or  any  other  instrument ;  end  wo  conceive  the 
present  orthography  to  be  a  corruption  of  tho 
fkench  jeu  trompe,  a  trump  to  play  with.  And 
in  tho  Belgic  or  Low  Dutch,  from  whence  come 


many  of  our  toys,  a  trump  is  a  rattle  for  children. 
Sometimes  ther  will  call  it  t^jem  harp;  and  an- 
other  name  siren  it  is  jam  harp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  played  iip<m  is  bMween  the 
jaws. 

JIG.  A  light,  brisk  movement,  genanUy  oon- 
uating  of  six  quavers  in  a  bar. 

JINGLES.  Those  pieces  of  tin,  or  other 
metal,  which  are  placed  round  a  tambourine. 

JOANELLI  BERGAMENSIS  DEGARDI- 
NO,  PETKUS,  a  contrapuntist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  published  at  Venice,  in  1668,  "  Thnau- 
ru3  Masietu,  for  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  voices." 

JOANNES  DAMASCENUS.  A  celebrated 
church  composer  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth 
century.  Uc  died  in  760.  He  resided  chiefly  at 
a  convent  in  Jerusalem. 

JOANNES,  PADXTANUS,  published  at  Ve- 
roua,  in  1578,  a  work  entiUod  '•  IitttitiUioiut  jtfu-. 
tkm." 

JO.\NNES,  SALESBERIENSIS,  a  native  of 
Salisburj-,  in  England,  in  1110,  was  a  doctor  of 
divinity  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  in  France,  in  1178,  where  ho 
died  in  1182,  He  nrrote  a  work  entitled  "  Pot^- 
eralieum"  the  first  book  and  sixth  chapter  of 
which  treats  "  de  mtuica  et  inatrunietUia,  et  modia,  et 
fructu  eOTVtn." 

JOCULATOR.  One  of  the  appellations  for- 
merly given  to  a  joiigUttr. 

JOECHER,  CmUSTIAN  GOTTLIEB.  Pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Loipsic.  He  published,  for 
his  degree  in  medicine,  a  treatise  "  De  Viribtu 
Mtuices  in  Carport  httmano."  Ue  also  compiled 
tho  principal  part  of  the  "  AUgenuitua  OeUhrtcn 
Lexikon,"  Leipsic,  1700  and  17al,  1  vols. 

JOHNSON,  HENRY  PHIUP,  chapel-ma.-.ter 
and  chamber  musician  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  at 
Stockholm,  composed  for  the  theatre  of  that  city 
the  operas  of  '*^t<;"  1774,  and  y^hai  und  Am- 
phitrite,"  1175.  Ho  wrote  also  a  work  on  the  or- 
gan, &c. 

JOHNSON,  ROBERT,  an  eccloaiastio  and  a 
learned  musician,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  £jig- 
lish  church  composers  who  disposed  thtur  parts 
with  intelligence  and  design.  In  writing  upon 
a  plain  song,  (moving  in  slow  notes  of  equal 
length,)  which  was  so  much  practised  in  theee 
time^i,  he  discovers  considerable  ait  and  ingenu- 
ity, as  also  in  the  manner  of  treating  subjects  of 
fugue  and  imitation. 

JOLLY.  An  English  composer  of  pleea.  Two 
of  his  compotiitioiu  were  much  admixed  at  the 

British  concerts. 

JOLY.  A  French  musician,  published*  at 
Paris,  in  178G,  "  SLe  Duoapour  %'ioion." 

JOMELLI,  NICOLO.  Bom  at  Avcna,  near 
Naples,  in  1714.  His  taste  for  music  man- 
ilestcd  itself  at  a  very  early  taga,  and  he  first 
studied  his  art  at  Averse,  under  the  canon  Mu- 
zillo.  His  parents  then  sent  him  to  a  Conserva- 
tory at  Naples,  to  complete  his  musical  education 
under  Leo.  ButitwasfiomLeothatlMleanBed, 
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aa  he  hinuelf  expressed  iU  the  sublime  of  muaic. 
About  the  year  1736,  Leo  heard  a  cantata  of  Jo- 
mdli's  jierformed  at  the  house  of  his  pupil,  Sig- 
nora  Barbapiccola,  end,  tntnsported  -with  pleas- 
ure, he  exdaimed,  Siffnora,  turn  paaterd  molta, 
«  jiMtto  giovane  sarit  kt  stupore  e  fammimione  tU 
tutta  fEuropa."  This  prediction  was  shortly  re- 
elixed.  Jomelli  vras  only  tw«ity-threo  years  of 
age  when  he  composed  lua  first  opera,  ■«  L'Erron 
Anuroto,"  which  was  peribnned  m  the  new  liiea- 
tre  at  Naples.  Vinci  and  Leo  had  alone,  till  this 
period,  givco,  by  their  compositions,  an  idea  of 
such  melodious  music.  In  1738  ho  gave  *<  Odo- 
ardo,"  at  the  Theatre  Fiorentini  in  Naples.  The 
delight  and  euthusiaam  excited  by  these  operos 
were  unexampled.  He  was  engaged  at  Borne  in 
1740t  and  it  was  here  that  he  saw  his  growing 
reputation  greatly  increased  by  the  ap^bation 
of  the  Homans.  He  composed,  at  Borneo  "  Xiei^ 
mero"  and  "  A^uuuUte,"  which  operas  wore  so 
esteemed  by  the  public,  that  when  their  author 
talked  of  quitting  Rome  to  proceed  to  the  other 
dties  of  Italy,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  de- 
part, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
enabled  to  proceed  to  Bologna,  where  he  anirod 
in  1741,  and  gave  "  Eeio."  Jomelli  was  desirous 
of  possessing  the  friendship  of  the  Fodre  Mar- 
tiui.  A  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  this  city 
be  TiaUed  that  maatert  withuut  making  himself 
known  to  him,  and  b^cd  to  be  admitted 
amongst  the  number  of  hia  pupils.  Martini  gave 
him  ue  subject  of  a  fugue^  and  seeing  that  he 
filled  it  up  excellently,  he  said  to  him,  *<  Who  are 
Tou  ?  you  are  joking  with  me ;  it  is  I  who  must 
loam  of  you."  <'  I  am  Jomelli ;  I  am  the  com- 
poser who  is  to  write  the  opera  for  the  thec^re  of 
this  city;  I  implore  your  protection."  The  con- 
trapuntist repUod,  *'It  is  rerj  fitrtnnato  the 
theatre  possesses  so  philosophical  n  musician ; 
out  I  compasdonato  your  situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  company  of  such  ignorant  corrupters  of 
music."  JomcUi  aftorwitrds  avowed  that  ho 
had  learned  much  from  this  illustrious  master. 
He  added,  that  if  the  Padre  Mortani  was  defi- 
dent  in  genius,  art  had  supplied  him  with  that 
which  was  denied  by  nature.  Jomelli  remiuned 
at  Bologna  till  1746,  when  ho  returned  to  B^me, 
and  composed  *'  Didone,"  which  had  even  greater 
success  dian  "  Ridmero."  The  Bomans  declared 
they  had  never  heard  more  beautiful  airs,  accom- 
panimenta  better  adapted  to  the  words,  richer  or 
purer  hannony,  or  a  more  correct  and  el^ant 
style,  which  was  majestic  without  inflation,  grand 
without  inequality,  and  alwHj*B  full  of  sentiment 
and  melody.  Those  praises,  which  were  in  every 
mouth,  and  repeated  by  all  the  joomalists  of  the 
day,  reached  Naples,  and  the  countrymen  of  Jo- 
muli  aigntfted  their  desire  that  he  should  return, 
and  allow  them,  in  their  turn,  the  pleasure  of 
applauding  hia  works.  Ho  instantly  acceded  to 
their  request,  and  composed  hii;  opera  of  "  Eu- 
metu,"  which  had  prodigious  succcsa,  Venice 
had  not  yet  seen  the  new  compoBor,  whose  fiune 
was  spread  throughout  Italy;  and  JomolU  felt  that 
the  sufitage  of  the  Venetians  was  necessary  to  fill 
the  measure  of  his  reputation.  He  therefore,  in 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  proceeded  to  Ven- 
ice, where  his  opera  of  '*  Merope  "  caused  such 
delight,  that  the  govemmeot  appointed  him  mas- 
ter of  Uie  Conservatory  for  Girfc.  Here  he  com- 
posed a  "Lmidate"  for  two  choirs  of  eight  voices, 
iriucih  excited  the  greatest  admiration.   In  1748 


Jomelli  returned  to  Naples,  and  gave  "  Ezio." 
BecaUiod  to  Borne  in  tho  following  year,  he  com- 
posed "  Artaterte,"  some  ijOermvszi,  and  the  orato- 
rio of  "  La  Passione,"  at  the  request  of  his  patron, 
Cardinal  York. 

Jomelli  had  by  this  time  obtained  in  Italy  all 
the  laurels  she  could  bestow  ;  in  1749,  therefore, 
he  repaired  to  Vienna,  to  display  his  genius  in  a 
court  where  Uctastauo  was  the  poot.  Jomelli 
imagined  that  if  he  had  pleased  at  Naplee,  whose 
school  abounds  in  great  masters,  at  Borne,  where 
taste  is  bo  refined,  and  at  Venice,  where  had  ex- 
isted the  greatest  abilities  which  can  honor  har- 
mony, ho  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  same 
advoiit^es  at  Vienna,  and,  abovo  all,  in  meriting 
tho  friendship  of  Metastasio,  and  beooming  hia 
composer.  He  was  not  deceived.  On  his  arriv- 
ing in  that  capital,  he  gave  "A^iOe  m  Sdro," 
which  was  equally  well  received  by  the  court  and 
the  city.  From  this  moment,  the  most  siucere 
and  lasting  firiondship  was  concluded  between 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  and  the  greatest  musician 
of  Italy,  Uetastosio  felt  at  once,  that  Jomelli 
was  the  composer  best  adapted  to  set  bis  verses. 
After  remaining  nearly  two  years  at  tho  court  of 
Vienna,  which  was  rendered  particularly  brilliant 
by  tho  presenco  of  Maria  Theresa,  equally  cele- 
brated aa  a  sovereign  and  for  her  love  of  the  arts, 
and  who  presented  Jomelli  vrith  a  diamond  ring, 
he  returned  to  Borne,  where,  on  the  vacancy  (U 
the  place  of  chapel-master  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  ho  was  elected  to  that  office,  and  £rom  the 
year  1750  until  1753  composed  much  sacred  mu- 
sic for  his  choir.  He,  at  tho  same  time,  com- 
posed the  opera  of  "  I^ema,"  in  1751,  and  "  Ta- 
k»tri$"  and  Auilio  R^olo,"  in  1752.  In  1753, he 
vras  engaged  to  fiimiah  sevnal  courts  with  oprau, 
in  all  ton  in  number ;  amongst  which  axe  dis- 
tinguished " Semiramide"  "  Bcyaa^,"  "  Vot- 
geao,"  and  Demetrio." 

Tho  reputation  of  this  composer  extended  on 
every  ude ;  his  abilities  had  never  appeared  so 
brilhant  as  on  his  third  stay  at  Borne.  He  was 
now.  again  engaged  in  Oermany,  and  that  coun- 
try and  Italy  appear  to  have  emnlonsly  disputed 
his  compositionB.  Tho  Duke  of  Wuitemburg,  one 
of  the  greatest  mudcal  connoisseurs  of  his  day, 
b^g  anxious  to  possess,  as  chapel-master,  him 
who  had  during  two  years  enchanted  Austria, 
made  veiy  liberal  offers  to  Jomelli,  who  accepted 
tbenit  and  during  the  fifteen  years  that  he  resided 
at  that  court,  he  composed  his  finest  operas.  We 
have  yet  only  spoken  of  his  dramatic  music.  Gift- 
ed with  a  brilliant  and  varied  imagination,  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility,  ho  could  not  foil 
to  delight  equally  in  sacrod  music.  He  was  nat- 
urally excited  to  attempt  this  style  in  Borne, 
where  it  is  especially  cultivated  and  rewarded, 
and  whero  his  public  situation  called  for  sacred 
composition.  On  his  third  residence  in  this  city, 
he  composed  about  thirty  works,  and,  amongst 
others,  aht/mn  for  the  feast  of  tho  apostles,  which 
is  still  sung  every  year  on  the  festivals  of  St.  Pe- 
ter and  St.  Paul ;  and  these  compositions,  in 
which  the  tonohing  is  united  to  the  sublime,  and 
tho  pathetic  tenderness  of  rdigion  to  its  imposing 
majest)',  were  the  essays  of  an  inexhaustible 
mind,  that  now  for  the  first  time  signaliiod  its 
superiority  in  this  style. 

In  1768  Jomelli  returned  to  his  beloved  native 
country,  after  a  long  absence,  not  £oresedng  a 
disgrace  which  was  destined  to  imlntter  the  rest 
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of  hiB  hitherto  happy  liib,  and  which  ho  had  ner- 
er  before  undflrgone.  On  his  airival  at  Nf^les, 
h«  composed  '<  Armida,"  for  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlos,  which  was  e&thusIasticallT  appbiuded.  In 
177O1  he  wrote  "  Demo/ootUe ;  "  this  unfortunate- 
ly gave  less  pleasTixe;  and  hewing  to  be  more 
successfiil,  he  gave,  in  1778,  **^lgatia,"  which 
was  ill  sung,  and  &iled.  Joinelli  was  bo  aflbcted 
by  this  minfortune,  that  he  had  a  psza^rtio  stroke. 
Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  composed  a 
beautify  cantata  on  the  birthday  of  a  prince  of 
Naples.  Thifl  was  soon  followed  by  his  last  and 
greatest  work,  the  sublime  "Miterere,"  for  two 
Tf^ces;  for  which  his  friend,  the  poet  Mattel, 
wrote  Italian  words,  and  which  is  sung  wherever 
good  music  is  known  and  cnltivatod. 

Jomellidied  at  Naples  in  the  year  1774.  His 
obsequies  were  pubhcly  celebrated  by  all  the 
musicians  of  that  city.  A  mass  for  two  choirs 
was  performed,  expressly  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  Sabbatini.  The  fcdfowiiig  classed  list 
comprises  the  principal  works  for  the  church  and 
theatre  of  this  eminent  musician.  For  the  church : 
"  AD£nf,4  voc.;"  "The  Paalm,  In  converietido,  2 
voc. ;  "  "  /  Beapimaori  of  Passion  Week,  1  voc. ; " 
"ADixii,S  voc.;""AMuercre;"  "  ACm^iebor, 
3  voc.;"  "A  Xoudote.  8  doc,"  "A  Gradual,  4 
too.;"  "The  Hynm,  Crft* /onttnten,  4  coc. ; "  '<  A 
Beaiut  Ffr,  4  voc;"  "A.Mitenr«,4  voe.;"  "A 
Cot^ebor,  4k  voe. ;"  "A  Sefftium  mutidi,  4  voc.;" 
-ATe  Dmim,  4  voe.;"  "  Veni  sponaa  Ckritti,  d 
ccmto  toh  con  ripieni,  4  toe. ; "  '*  Victims  paschaii,  4 
voc. ;  "  "  Credidi  propter  quod,  4  voc. ;  "  "  Cotijirttta 
hoc,  Xhua,  Offertorio ;  "  "  Gradvak,  3  voe.,  for  the 
Fesdval  of  the  Virghi  Maryj  "  "Djseanw  eoufom 
Graduaie,  4  Wo.;"  "Domina  Deuiinnm- 
plicitaie,  Offertorio ;  "  "  Jtutua  ut  paima  forAit;  " 
"  Offertorio,  with  Hallelujah  Chorus,  4  voc. ; " 
*'  B^ulia  liberata.  Oratorio;  "  "  Oratorio  della  Paa- 
tione;"  "Lamentations  Jeremim;"  "  Benedictua 
Domintu  Deua  Israel;"  "Mii$a;"  "MoteOo  d  4 
voei  per  la  domeniea  delia  Palma; "  "  Sequeniia 
flMcAoiu;"  "Quilom;"  "IlSalmo  6(ii2voei, 
con  Strom, ; "  "  Sotpiri  penUenH  d  2  Soprani  e  ptu 
SCromenii,compoaiopoooinansilasua  morte;"  " Mis- 
erere ili  voci;"  "  ConfirmadA  voei;"  "  Requiem; " 
another  " ifuerere ; "  "Magnificat;"  "Mi»erare,o 
Saimo  50  A  Davidde ;  "  *<  Offertorio,  In  partitura 
at  parti  tepari"  "  Vmi  Smete  ^iritiu,  4  voe." 
Fox  the  aeatre:  *«£* Jurors  Amoroao,"  1787; 
"  Odoardo,"  1738 ;  "  Becimero,  1740 ;  *'Attianatte," 
1740;  "J&w,"  1741;  "LaDidone,"  1746;  "Eu- 
mene,"  1748;  "  Ariaserte,"  1749;  "AcMUeinSci- 
ro,"  1749;  •' Didone,"  1740;  "Ifyenia,"  1761; 
Talettri,"  1762;  "  AttiUo  Beg<Ai,"  1762;  "  Semi- 
ramide"  1763 ;  " B<vax«tU,"  1763 ;  "  Vbhgeto," 
1763;  "Demeirio,"  1763;  "Pehpe;  "**Bneanel 
Lazio;"  " It RepoHore ;"  "Alesaandroneir Indie ;" 
"Nittetti ; "  "  La  Ciemema  di  Tiio ; "  "  Demofoonte," 
1772;  "L'Otimpiade;"  "IlFetonte;"  "L'ltola' 
dieabiuUa;"  "  Endimione ;"  "  L'Aaile  di  Amore ;" 
"  La  Pattorella  iltuetre;"  "La  ScMava  iiberaia;" 
"It  Caeaatm-dOHto;  "  «  RMatrimot^per  coneorto," 
and  "  Armida,"  1768. 

JONAS,  CAAXi,  a  celebrated  composer  and 
pianist,  bom  probably  at  Berlin  in  1770,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  patronized  in  his  youth  'by  the 
Flineess  a  malm  of  Pruaaia,  who  procured  him  in- 
Btructions  on  the  jnano  and  in  ctnnpontion  from 
the  celebrated  Faaeh.  After  the  death  of  his  pa- 
troness,  the  K.ltg  of  Pms^  interested  himself  for 


young  Jonas,  and  sent  him  to  the  XTniTerritT  of 
Halle^fiom  which  town,  in  1793,  he  publishea  hu 
Op.  1,  entitled  "  Ariette  pour  le  P.  F.,  avec  ^mxm 
Variat.  comp.  et  dddUe  i  S.  M.  le  E.  de  Pnitte,  par 
Ck.  Jotuu,"which  composition  was  hi^dyspakflD 
of  by  the  Gorman  critics. 

JONES,  ED WAKD.  published,  about  the  year 
1786,  a  work  entitled  Musical  and  Poetical  B^- 
ics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,  preserred  by  I^wliticaL  and 
authentic  Manuscripts,  never  before  published." 
(See  Monthly  Koviow,  January,  1786.)  A  second 
volume  of  this  work  appeared  in  1789,  and  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  aocoud  volume  in  1802,  un- 
der the  title,  "  The  Bardic  Museum  of  primitive 
British  Literature,  and  other  admirable  Barities ; 
forming  the  second  Volume  of  the  MuMcal,  Poet- 
ical, and  Historical  Belies  of  the  Welsh  Bards  and 
Druids,  drawn  from  authoatw  Documents  of  re- 
mote Antiquity." 

JOKES,  BOBERT,  seems  to  have  been  a  to- 
luminous  composer.  Two  of  the  works  pubhshed 
by  him  are,  "  A  Musical  Dreame,  or  the  Foorth 
Book  of  Ayrei;  the fiiit  part  for  the  Lnte^  two 
Voices,  and  the  Viol  da  Oamba ;  the  leoond  part 
is  for  the  Lute,  the  Viol,  and  fbur  Voices  to  ring ; 
the  third  part  is  for  one  Voice  alone  to  the  Lut^ 
the  Basse  viol,  ot  to  both  if  you  please,  whereof  two 
are  Italian  Ayres,"  printed  in  1609 ;  and  "  The 
Muses  Gardin  for  Delights,  or  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Ayrea  onely  for  the  Lute,  the  Basse  Viol,  and  the 
Voice."  Two  songs  by  tius  oomposar,  •■  My  love 
bound  me  irith  a  kiss,"  and  "  Eatewdl,  dear 
lov%"  are  to  be  found  in  Smith's  iftit^  Antif^ 

JONES,  REV.  W.,  of  Nayland,  m  Suffolk,  an 
English  musical  amateur,  who  uublifihed,  about 
the  year  1784,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Music, 
as  a  Course  of  Lectures,  preparatory  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  Hioroogh  Bess  and  Musical  Ccnnporition." 
(See  Monthly  Beview  Sac  1786.)  It  was  con- 
sidered a  woik  of  soma  authority. 

JONGLEURS.  A  general  name  assigned  to 
those  itinoant  musicians,  who,  during  the  twdfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  wandered  from  province 
to  province  in  France,  singing  and  performing  on 
the  viol,  flute,  and  other  mstruments,  at  the 
comta  of  kings,  princes,  &c.,  who  rewarded  them 
with  clothes,  htuses,  aims,  and  money.  One  ot 
the  eadicst  employments  of  thejbn^lMn  was  to 
attend  and  vaSam  iat  those  troubadoun  ox 
bards,  who,  for  want  of  voice  or  muucal  knowl- 
edge, were  unable  to  sing  their  own  works. 

JOBTIN,  DB.  JOHN,  vicar  of  Kensington, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1698.  He  published  "A 
Letter  concerning  the  Music  of  the  Ancients." 
Ho  died  in  1770. 

JOSEPH,  GEOBG,  a  musician  in  the  eervio* 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brealaa  in  1690,  pnbUshsd  some 
sacred  comporitions  in  that  oity. 

JOSQITIN  DBS  FBBS,  or  DEFREB,  is  enu- 
merated by  Guicciardini  among  the  nraricians  (Mf 
the  Flemish  school.  He  may  Tostly  be  called  the 
fother  of  modern  harmony,  and  the  inventor  of 
almost  every  ingenious  contexture  of  its  compo- 
nent parts,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  Palestxina,  Orlando  di  Laaso,  Tallist  or 
Bird»  the  great  murioallmoinarieB  of  the  rixtcmth 
century,  whose  names  and  works  are  stall  held  in 
the  highest  reverence  by  all  true  judges  of  the 
genuine  style  of  choral  compositions,  Adami,  in 
his  historical  list  of  the  singers  in.  the  pope's  ohi^ 
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d,  mcntioiui  Josqum  u  one  of  greatest  cul- 
liTBtois  and  aapporton  of  chtucch  music.  He  calls 
him  uomo  irui^  per  T  invmtione.  After  quitting 
Italy,  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  I«oms 
Xn.  of  Fiance,  who  xeigned  from  149S  to  1616, 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  such  an  honor 
■hould  hare  been  conferred  upon  him  till  he  had 
attained  great  eminence  in  his  profession.  He 
must  have  acquired  the  pubHc  favor,  cither  by 
his  works  or  performance,  before  he  could  be  no- 
ticed by  a  sovereign ;  and  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  prince  to  get  a 
man  of  merit,  as  it  is  for  a  man  of  merit  to  ap- 
proach a  prince.  It  appears  that  Josquin  was  an 
ecclesiastic ;  for  it  is  related  that  when  he  was 
first  admitted  into  tho  seirice  of  Louis,  he  had 
been  promised  a  benefice  by  his  majesty ;  but  this 
excellent  prince,  contrary  to  his  iisual  custom,  (for 
he  was  in  general  both  just  and  liberal,)  forgot  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  hia  maetiro  di  a^Ua; 
when  Josquin,  after  suffiring  great  inconvenience 
from  the  shortn^  of  the  king's  memory,  ven- 
tured, by  a  singular  expedient,  to  remind  him 
publicly  of  his  promise,  without  giving  offence ; 
fi»  being  commanded  to  compose  a  motet  for  the 
Chapel  Boyol,  he  chose  part  of  tho  119th  psalm, 
1  Mmnar  etto  vahi  tm  tervo  tuo;  "  "  O,  thmk  of 
thy  eemnt  as  concerning  fhy  word ; "  which  he 
set  in  BO  exquisite  and  supplicating  a  manner, 
that  it  was  universally  admired,  particularly  by 
the  king,  who  was  not  only  charmed  '^rith  the 
music,  but  felt  the  force  of  tho  words  so  effectu- 
ally, that  he  soon  after  granted  his  petition  by 
conferring  on  him  the  promised  ptefnment;  for 
which  act  of  justice  and  munificence,  Joaquin, 
with  equal  felicity,  composed,  as  a  hymn  of  grat- 
itude, another  part  of  tho  some  psahn,  "  Bonita- 
tem  fcriati  cum  lerto  tuo,  Domine;"  "O  Lord, 
thou  hast  dealt  graciously  with  thy  servant." 

Josqain  seems  to  have  possossod  a  certain  vein 
of  wit  and  humor,  in  addition  to  a  moncol 
genius,  of  which  Olareanus  has  givm  his  leaders 
several  instancoH,  besides  those  just  related. 

In  consequence  of  the  procrastination  of  the 
performance  of  Louis  XII.'s  promise  relative  to 
the  benefice,  Josquin  applied  to  a  nobleman  in 
high  lavor  at  court,  to  use  hia  interest  in  his  be- 
half ;  who,  encouraging  his  hopes  with  protesta- 
tions of  zcEil  for  his  service,  constantly  ended  with 
eaying,  "  I  shall  take  care  of  this  business :  M  ma 
ahne;"  laitae  faire  moi,  flaiatez  moifaire;)  when 
■t  length  Josquin,  tired  of  this  vain  and  fruitless 
assurance,  turned  it  into  at^mizalion,  and  com- 
posed an  entire  mass  on  these  syllables  of  the 
hezachords,  la,  tol,  fa,  re,  mi ;  which  maw  is 
among  Josquin's  productions  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  is  an  admirable  composition. 

The  following  circumstance,  which  likewise 
happened  during  Josquin's  residence  at  the  court 
of  I^nce,  has  been  recorded  both  by  Olareanus 
and  Mersennus.  These  writers  inform  us,  that 
Louis,  though  music  afforded  him  great  pleasure, 
had  so  weak  and  inflexible  a  voice,  that  he  never 
was  able  to  rang  a  tune,  and  defied  his  maestro  di 
eapella  to  compose  a  piece  of  music  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  bear  a  part.  However, 
tho  musician  accepted  the  challenge,  and  com- 
posed a  canon  for  two  voices,  to  wluch  he  added 
two  other  parts,  one  of  which  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  sustain  a  single  sound,  and  the 
otii«r  only  the  key  note  and  its  fifth,  to  be  sung 
■Itemately.   Joaquin  gaye  his  majesty  the  choice 


of  these  two  parts,  and,  b%Inning  with  the  long 
note,  after  some  practice  his  royoTscholar  was  en- 
abled to  continue  it,  aa  a  drone  to  the  canon,  in 
spite  of  natote,  who  had  never  intended  lum  for  a 
singer. 


_  muaiciana,  Josquin  was  the  giant  of  his 
a^  ond'seems  to  have  acquired  a  tuuversal  do- 
minion over  the  affections  and  passioiu  of  the 
musical  world.  Indeed,  his  compositions  were 
as  well  known  and  as  much  practised  through- 
out Europe,  at  tho  b^inning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  aa  Handel's  were  in  England.  In  the 
music  oook  of  Frinoa  Honxy.  afterwards  Henry 
yill.,  which  is  preecrred  in  the  Fepys  collection 
at  Cambridge,  there  are  serial  of  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  we  are  told  that  Anne  Boleyne,  during 
her  residence  in  France,  had  collected  and  learned 
a  great  nimiber  of  them.  In  a  very  bcautifol 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  conmsting  of 
French  songs  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  uxee 
and  four  parts,  there  are  likewise  many  of  Jos- 
quin's compositions.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
observe,  without  enumerating  the  mere  names  of 
this  great  musician's  professional  contemporaries, 
either  on  the  continent  or  in  England,  that  they 
were  every  way  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  and  that 
Josquin's  fame  has  chiefly  been  acquired  by  his 
masses,  and  still  more  excellent  motets ;  a  loive 
collection  of  which,  pwhaps  the  most  valui^de 
now  extant,  is  porescrred  in  tbe  Britiah  Museum. 

JOST,  e  musician  at  ViennOi  composed,  about 
the  year  1780,  two  operettas  called  the  "  Stealer 
of  Apples,"  and  the  "Bazbez  of  Bennn^"  to- 
gether with  several  bollets. 

JOL"B£RT,  organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Nantes 
in  1788,  brought  out  in  1776,  at  tho  Concert  Spbri- 
tuel  in  Paris,  a  French  oratorio  of  his  composition, 
entitled  "  La  Buinede  Jcnualm,  ou  le  T^-tomphe  du 
CAristianimu."  He  likewise  composed  for  the 
theatre  of  Xantos,  in  1778,  tho  opera  callod  £a 
Forco  de  rilabitude." 

JOUBEBT,  a  violinist,  and  one  of  the  best  pu- 
pils of  LuUi  fiourishod  at  Fens  about  the  year 

1690. 

JOUSSE,  J.,  a  musician  resident  in  London, bom 
in  France  about  1760,  published  an  introduction 
to  the  art  of  joMmn^  and  w^jmgt  which  was  con- 
sidered a  useful  work.  He  translated  the  prind- 
plcs  of  accompaniment,  or  thcnnugh  boss,  of 
Albrechtsbei^r,  and  also  published  "  Hoimonie 
Cards,"  to  teanh  the  chords,  and  Areana  Mw 
aiae,"  b«ng  a  selection  of  curious  and  interesting 
mu^cal  problems. 

JOVAXELLL  See  Giotuieuj. 

JOZZI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  sopranist,  was 
in  London  in  1746,  and  performed  in  Glack's 
opera  La  Caduta  del  Giganti.  He  had  little  pow- 
ers of  voice,  and  is  mom  remembered  for  his  im- 
pudence in  foisting  on  the  London  pubUo  eight 
sonatas  of  Albcrti  as  his  own  compositions.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  them  engmvod  with 
his  name,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one  guinea. 
Very  shortly  afterwards,  an  English  gentleman 
brought  these  sonatas  with  him  from  Italy  in  the 
handwriting  of  Alberti,  and  gave  them  over  to 
Walsh,  the  publisher,  wlu>  printed  them  in  a  nx 
shilHng  book.   Josxi  soon  after  this  quitted  Eng- 
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land,  and  settled  as  a  singm^  master  at  Amstw- 
dam,  where  he  again  published  ^ght  sonatas, 
which  were  most  probably  the  above  mentioned 

of  Alberti. 

jrUBAL,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  and  a  son  of 
Lameoh,  played  on  musical  inBtrumeDts  before 
ths  d^uge,  and  tanght  others  to  play  on  the  harp 
and  organ.  He  is  called  the  father  of  such  as 
handle  the  harp  (kinnor)  and  organ.  This  is  the 
earliest  mention  made  <^  musioal  instruments  in 
tiio  Bible. 

JUBE.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  hymn  sung  by 
the  Greelu,  and  after  them  by  the  Komans,  at 
hturest  time,  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  to 
{oopitiate  the  &Tor  <Hr  those  deities. 

JUBILEE.  According  to  Masioe  and  other 
ancient  writers,  this  word  is  derived  from  Jubal, 
the  supposed  inventor  of  musical  instruments ; 
■whence,  say  they,  the  words  Jobet,  and  Jubilee, 
signified,  with  the  Hebrews,  the  year  of  deliver- 
ance and  remission,  because  proclaimed  with  the 
sound  of  one  of  those  instruments,  which  ongi- 
nall^  connstcd  only  of  the  horn  of  a  ram.  The 
Christians,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  have  likewise 
established  jvbUeei.  They  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Boniface  VIIL,  in  the  year  1300, 
of  which  festivals  the  performance  of  sacred  mu- 
sic forms  a  considerable  part. 

JUDELIUS,  JOANNES,  a  G^man  musician, 
published  at  Erfurt,  in  1625,  a  work  called  "  En- 
comium Gamico-hartaonicum. 

JtTDICE,  CjESAR  DE.  A  comimser  of  madri- 
gals and  motets,  published  at  Messina  and  Paler- 
mo, between  the  years  1628  and  166&  Ho  was  a 
native  of  Sicily. 

JULIEN,  N.,  published  at  Paris  in  1780,  under 
the  name  of  Jtditn  Paiii6,  a  collection  of  comic 
opera  simgs  fill  two  viokmioeUos. 

JULIEN,  PAUL,  was  bom  in  France,  at  the 
town  of  Crest,  in  the  department  of  Ia  Drrane^ 
in  the  year  1841.  His  grandfather  was  a  poor 
sbcphcrdreeiding  near  the  little  village  of  Lamothe 
but  having  a  talent  for  mechanical  invention,  he 
removed  to  the  manu&cturing  town  of  Vienne, 
where  he  became  first  a  workman  in  a  cloth  fac- 
tor}', and  afterwards  the  master  of  a  small  estab- 
lifthmont  of  his  own.  The  father  of  Paul  was 
bred  to  the  same  business,  and  followed  it  for 
several  years  in  the  capacity  of  journeyman.  Pre- 
vented from  enjoying  educational  advantages  by 
the  narrow  circumstances  of  his  father,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  if  it  should  please  Provi- 
dence to  bestow  a  child  upon  him,  aud  that  child 
should  possess  n  spark  of  genius,  "ho  would 
make  a  man  of  him."  In  due  time  Providence 
did  BO  please  —  the  child  manifested  superior 
tslent,  and  the  father  has  striven  to  keep  his 
word. 

At  the  of  five  years,  the  boy  began  to  dis- 
play the  usual  signs  of  a  quick  ear  for  music. 
The  father,  who  v,tm  a  tolerable  player  upon  the 
clarinet  and  violin,  belonged  to  an  amateur  band, 
and  frequently  took  his  little  son  with  him  to  rc~ 
hcoraaL  There  the  boy  was  observed  to  beat 
time,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  the  music.  He  sang  ballads 
in  a  pleaeuig  manner,  and  in  a  very  short  time 


acquired  much  skill  in  playing  upon  a  littie  hunt- 
ing horn,  which  his  father  had  giren  him  as  a 
toy.  Ho  took  ddight  in  collcctdng  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  making  them  march  to 
lively  airs  which  he,  at  the  head  of  the  troop, 
played  upon  his  horn.  Ilis  father  laid  these 
things  to  heart,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
the  boy  r<^ular  lessons  upon  the  violin,  the 
clarinet  being,  as  yet.  beyond  the  little  fdlow*s 
strength.  But  how  to  procure  an  instrument . 
suited  to  the  short  arm  and  tiny  fingers  of  the 
child  i  There  was  none  such  in  the  town,  nor 
coiild  M.  Julicn's  purse  have  afforded  the  money 
to  buy  it,  if  there  had  heem.  In  this  exigency, 
the  father  had  recourse  to  an  old  fiddler  of  the 
neighorhood,  of  whom  he  borrowed  an  instru- 
ment of  the  usual  size,  which,  by  ingenious  alter- 
ations, he  managed  so  to  reduce  that  his  son 
could  use  it.  This  difficulty  overcome,  the  lea- 
sons  were  begun,  and  all  the  leisure  moments 
of  day  and  evening  were  zealously  spent  upon 
them.  The  child  was  all  eagerness  to  learn, 
the  &ther  as  tagfit  to  teach,  and  the  boy's  prog- 
ress was,  consequently,  rapid  beyond  beUe£ 
The  incessant  practising,  however,  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  neighbors ;  and  little  Paul 
was  once  excessively  frightened  when  one  of 
them  threatened  to  break  his  violin  over  his 
head  —  not  that  he  feared  for  his  head,  but  for 
his  instrument,  which  seemed  literally  to  be 
dearer  to  him  than  life.  At  lei^tii,  the  ownw 
of  the  violin  came  to  claim  his  property.  When 
he  saw  the  liberties  which  the  enthusiastic  father 
had  taken  with  it,  he  was  disposed  to  be  very  in- 
dignant; but  M.  Julicn,  with  genuine  French 
adroitness,  summoned  the  boy,  and  told  him  to 
play  "Weber's  beautiful  "  Dream,"  which  he  ex- 
ecuted vrith  such  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
expression,  precision,  and  spirit,  that  the  old 
man's  anger  was  changed  at  once  into  afTocdon- 
ate  admiration.  At  this  time  Paul  was  in  his 
sixth  year. 

M.  Julien  now  became  anxious  to  procure  for 
his  son  better  instruction  than  ho  could  impart 
Tiimulf-  For  this  purpose,  against  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  took  the  boy  to 
Marseilles,  confident  that  he  should  find  some 
professor  willing  to  assist,  without  charge,  the 
development  of  so  promising  a  genius.  Disap- 
pointment followed  his  repeated  applications ;  he 
was  unable  to  procure  employment,  and  ho  soon 
found  himself 'm  that  populous  city,  without 
friends,  and  without  a  sou  in  his  purse.  Ago- 
nized to  see  his  little  sou  shivering  with  cold  and 
pinched  with  hunger,  he  went,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  cafi  near  by,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  bring  the  boy  in  tiic  evening 
to  play  to  the  company.  The  anxious  fothw  ran 
back  to  his  lodgings,  and  spent  the  reet  of  the 
day  in  hearing  Paul  rehearse,  over  aud  over  again, 
the  pieces  he  was  to  perform  at  the  oa/6.  In  the 
evening  they  found  a  lori^e  company  assembled, 
and  am<mg  the  rest  several  musicians  of  emi- 
nence. The  young  artist  took,  his  position,  and 
began  to  play.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his 
pale,  ei^aging  countenance,  and  every  ear  was 
soon  astonished  and  charmed  at  the  power,  cor- 
rectness, and  sweetness  of  his  playing.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  piece  he  was  overwhelmed  mth 
applause.  The  musicians  gathered  round,  and 
congratulated  both  father  and  son  with  the  enthu- 
siasm which  is  so  natural  to  Frenchmen  and 
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■rtists.  Late  in  the  erening  the  father  and  son 
returned  to  their  hnmhle  residence  iridL  their 
pockets  and  their  hearta  overflowing. 

Paul  now  found  instructorsi  and  occasional  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  his  talents  in  pub- 
lic. Ho  played  at  grand  concerts  in  many  of  the 
la^e  towna  in  the  south  of  France,  and  always 
with  marked  success.  But  his  father,  determined 
to  give  him  every  possible  advantage  for  im- 
provement, wag  not  BOtisded  till  he  had  procured 
him  admission  to  the  Cmuereatoirt  National  at 
Paris.  He  remained  a  member  of  that  unequaUod 
establishment  for  some  years,  during  which  the 
Either  maintained  an  arduous  struggle  with  cir- 
cumstances in  procuring  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence ;  until,  in  July,  ISfiO,  the  boy  f|;ained  the 
first  prize  against  seventeen  compebtors.  He 
had  then  attained  the  age  of  nine  veaza  and  a 
half,  and  the  instrument  upon  vhlch  he  had 
played  at  the  final  examination  was  one  of  the 
commonest  quahty,  having  cost  but  twelve  francs. 
Paul  now  appeared  frequently  at  conceits  in  Paris 
and  London,  where  his  playing  excited  unbound- 
ed astonishment  and  applause.  "  We  were  sit- 
ting," wrote  a  noted  musical  critic  of  Paris,  "  be- 
side some  artists  who  play  tho  same  instrument, 
and  who  play  it  with  distinction.  In  their  as- 
tonishment, in  their  stupor,  in  their  gestures,  in 
theiz  every  attitude,  we  read  but  thu  one  sen- 
tence :  '  Thert  rwnouu  for  «f  only  to  brtak  our  vio- 
Kim.*  " 

The  career  of  Paul  Julim  in  this  country  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  They  who  have  heard 
him  perform  at  the  concerts  of  Madame  Sontag 
will  agree  with  uk  that  ho  is  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  juvenile  wondera  that  has  visited  our  shores. 
His  playing  is  not  merely  wonderful  as  a  dij^play  of 
juvenile  talent,  but  posMsses  an  iBfrtnnem«rtf.  If 
a  man  were  to  play  as  he  does,  it  would  make  his 
reputation  as  an  accomplished  violinist.  Paul 
Julien's  devotion  to  his  art  and  his  instrument  is 
as  ardent  to>day  as  it  was  when  he  received  his 
early  lessons  in  his  father's  cottage  at  Crest.  Ho 
practises  daily  from  four  to  seven  hours,  and  his 
improvement,  from  month  to  mouth,  is  distinctly 
observable. 

JULEEN',  PIEBBE,  a  musician  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  bom  at  Carpentras,  in  France,  published, 
in  1 750,  "  Le  vrai  Chemin  pour  apprendra  &  chanier 
touU  Sorte  de  Mutigue," 

JTTUEK,  O.,  an  organist  at  Chartrea,  in  France, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  a  book  of  organ  music. 

JULLIEN,  M.  There  are  few  men  in  the  mu- 
ncal  world  who  have  been  more  constantly  be- 
fore the  English  public  the  past  fifteen  years,  in 
the  several  capacities  of  composer,  impntartQ,  and 
directtur,  than  M.  Jullien.  ^Vhile  Uie  works  of 
writers  of  loftier  pretensions  and  more  sound- 
ing names  are  permitted  to  fall  into  compara- 
tive neglect,  those  of  M.  Jullien  have  grown 
familiar  to  the  popular  ear,  and  become  what 
we  may  not  inoonastently  term  "honsdiold 
sounds." 

His  father,  Antonio  JolUen,  was  band  master 
of  the  Cent  SuUaei  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  and 
his  regiment  being  massacred  at  the  Louvre,  he 
emigrated  to  Rome,  where,  attaching  himself  to 
tba  body  guard  of  the  pope,  he  formed  an  alliance 
irith  an  Italian  lady  of  some  distinction.  Some 


time  after  the  union  the  twain  determined  on  re- 
visiting France,  and  while  on  the  journey,  in  the 
French  Alps,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1812,  at  a 
chalet,  near  Sisteron,  Jullien  was  bom.  I'he  in- 
tervention of  circumstances  altered  the  original 
intention  of  proceeding  to  France,  and  the  Uttlo 
family  remained  at  8isteron  amid  the  wild  soli- 
tudes of  the  Alps.  Here  Antonio  taught  sing- 
ing, and  hia  little  son,  with  an  intuitive  genius 
for  music,  it  is  said,  learned  the  various  solAig- 
gios  from  casually  overhearing  them  several  times, 
BO  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  them  with  astonishing 
precision  and  fluency.  His  &thcr,  surprised  and 
delighted  at  this  wonderful  power  of  acquire- 
ment, cultivated  his  infant  voice,  taught  him  a 
number  of  pleasing  French  and  Itahan  songs, 
and  gave  concerts  in  tiie  most  important  towns 
of  the  south  of  France,  where  the  child  was  re- 
garded, in  all  the  fondness  of  public  enthnuasm, 
as  tg  petit  plimomene. 

At  the  ago  of  five,  doubtless  from  tho  too  pre- 
mature exercise  of  a  delicate  organ,  he  lost  his 
voice,  and  retomins  to  his  mountain  home  he 
devoted  himsdf  arduously  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  on  which  instrument  he  displayed  so  much 
skill  as  to  induce  his  father  to  project  a  series  of 
concerts  in  the  principal  Italian  cities,  where  he 
met  with  universal  favor.  On  one  occasion,  after 
performing  the  difficult  variations  of  Bode  at  the 
Teatro  Jitaie  at  Turin,  he  was  lifted  from  the  state 
into  the  queen's  box  by  command,  to  recove  the 
regal  marks  of  gratification  and  ddight.  This 
incident  brought  him  into  great  &ror  with  tha 
court,  and  for  a  whole  season  he  was  the  caressed 
of  the  Sardinian  rioblesae. 

While  sojourning  for  professional  purposes  at 
Marsdlles,  his  &thn  met  the  Admiral  de  Bigny, 
then  comm^dsr  of  the  squadron  of  the  Lerant^ 
who  induced  him  to  abandon  his  musical  pur- 
suits, and  enter  the  service.  This  strange  muta- 
tion in  their  afihirs  of  life  led  to  father  and  son 
remaining  in  the  French  navy  for  three  years, 
both  being  present  at  the  battie  of  Navarino,  in 
1827^  Returning  to  France  at  the  end  of  this 
time,  young  Jullien,  inspired  wiUi  a  feeling  of 
heroism,  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  for  six  months 
bore  the  drudgery  of  a  musket  in  the  64th  r<^- 
ment  of  in&ntrj'.  But  this  dull  routine  of  strin- 
gent discipline  was  ill  adapted  to  the  temper  and 
restless  genius  of  our  hero.  His  regiment  being 
ordered  to  Briancon  on  the  Piodmontese  fiontin* 
he  deserted  for  tho  purpose  o£  visiting  his  mother, 
then  living  at  Tunn,  whom  he  had  not  seen  For 
several  years.  Ketuming  to  the  quarters  at  night 
in  a  deep  snow,  he  sctded  the  wails  of  the  ram- 
parts, and  seeking  the  colonel  in  command,  sued 
for  clemency  at  his  hands.  The  officer,  who,  it 
seems,  was  a  benevolent  man,  heard  his  story, 
and,  touched  by  the  filial  lovo  of  the  young 
soldier,  immediately  interceded,  and  thus  saved 
him  from  the  fate  of  ignominy  and  death.  His 
father  shortly  after  this  occurrence  purchased  hia 
discharge,  and  with  the  secret  love  of  the  musical 
art  burning  in  his  soul,  he  set  out  on  foot,  and 
walked  to  Paris,  determined,  if  possible,  to  enter 
the  Comaratoin.  A  firm  will  and  indomitable 
energy  overcame  every  obstacle,  and  in  less  than 
six  months  after  his  arrival  he  was  entered  as  an 
d^re  in  that  institution,  under  the  illustrious 
Chembini,  who  particularly  directed  tho  atten^ 
tion  of  ioBprottffe  to  tho  study  of  sacred  muaic 
The  tuition  of  such  a  master  was  calculated  to 
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rouse  all  the  natural  genius  of  the  aDpiring  youth, 
and  hia  proficiency  attracted  general  attention. 
Ho  was  also  fortunate  enough  at  this  time  to  en- 
joy the  fiiendship  of  Rowiui,  who  benefited  him 
by  TaxiouB  acts  ti  profiassioual  kindness,  and  in- 
deed gave  him  a  conne  of  lessons  in  counter- 
point. The  reverence  and  dignity  that  Cherubi- 
ni  associated  with  his  art  is  well  known ;  and  it 
is  said  that  M.  Jullien'a  first  publication  of  a 
caUe  cost  him  the  interest  and  Meudshlp  of  that 
distingiuBhed  maatw. 

On  retiring  from  the  ConaensOoirt,  M.  Jnllien 
received  the  important  appointment  of  dtredeur 
of  the  concerts  at  the  Champi  Elyaiat,  and  the 
balls  of  the  Academic  Boyols.  In  this  position 
he  was  brought  prominently  before  the  public  of 
the  French  capital,  and  a  well-earned  popularity 
induced  him  to  leiue  the  hotel  of  the  Dulce  of 
Padua,  which  he  converted  into  a  grand  taUe  for 
bidls  and  concerts  that  long  were  the  rage  of 
Paris.  So  successful  was  his  initial  introduction 
of  the  Italian  Casino  into  France,  that  several 
managers  of  the  leading  theatres  formed  a  clique 
to  subvert  the  efibrts  of  the  devoted  mtnpn- 
nmr,  the  end  o£  which  was,  that  the  year  1839 
drore  him  to  EBgland.  S[e  commenced  his  ex- 
igent promenade  concerts  at  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre at  the  same  period,  and  bam  that  time  to  the 
present  his  bril^nt  festivals  have  created,  not 
only  in  London,  but  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  most  enthusiastic  feelings  of  in- 
tcreat  among  all  classes.  With  a  laudable  desire 
to  establish,  in  London,  an  English  opoii,  M. 
Jnllien  organized  in  1847  a  troupe  of  artiHei  of 
celebrity,  and  produced  a  scries  of  works  in  a 
style  of  splendor  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
the  English  lyric  stage.  But  this'  effort,  like 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  was  ill  re- 
quited ;  and  at  tiie  end  of  the  season  the  mana- 
ger foond  himself  loser  of  an  enormous  sum,  the 
results  of  at  least  ton  years  of  active  professional 
labor. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  M.  Jullion  intro- 
duced to  the  English  public  in  opera  Mr.  Sims 
Beeves,  whose  fine  tenor  voice  had  attracted  his 
attention  in  Italy.  M.  Jnllien  has  distinguished 
him^f  as  qnlte  a  musical  cicerone^  having  from 
time  to  timo  brought  forward  Persiani,  Dorus 
Gros,  Anna  ThiUon,  and  Jetty  Treffz.  To  his 
taste  and  enterprise  the  lovers  of  music  are  also 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  they  have  experienced 
in  hearing  Fischeck,  Vivier,  Kcenig,  BoCtesini, 
Cioffl,  Wuille,  and  the  brothers  Mollinhauer ;  aU 
of  whom  have  appeared  in  England  under  his 
management.  At  various  periods  the  names  of 
Vieuxtemps,  Ernst,  Sivori,  Sainton,  and  artitUi 
of  similar  position,  have  likewise  graced  his  pro- 
grammes. 

M.  Juliien's  most  ambitious  work  was  the  open 
**  Pietro  II  Grmuie,"  produced,  in  1853,  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  which  Tambcrlik  so  distinguished 
hiraHelf.  Its  introduction  was  characterized  by 
a  magnificcnco  and  splendor  of  eruemblc  rarely 
witnessed  even  at  the  first  opera  house  of  the 
metropolis. 

To  enumerate  his  am  all  or  works  —  his  "w^- 
lots  and  estrays"  of  music  —  would  be  like 
counting  the  loaves  of  the  forest-  They  have 
been  taken  into  cu-itody  by  the  world,  and  not  to 
ftnd  a  bond  jidr  "  JulUen  "  in  any  civilized  conn- 
try  would  indeed  be  a  species  of  musical  mar- 
vel. 


It  was  a  saying  of  Goethe,  that  we  should  do 
our  utmost  to  encourage  the  beautifnl,  for  the 
useful  encouraged  itself.  This  sentiment  M.  Jnl- 
lien seems  to  have  incorporated  in  his  pro£emional 
policy,  never  losing  sight,  smid  the  vivacity  fA 
his  0^  wptandum  levities,  of  the  ifterling  and  beau- 
tiful compositions  of  the  great  masters.  In  this 
respect  ho  may  be  said  to  have  oducHted  the  pub- 
lic at  largo,  famiharizin^,  by  degrees,  the  general 
car  with  a  class  of  music  that  formerly  was  con- 
fined to  the  sympathies  and  appreciation  of  the 
select  few.  Ilus  popularization  of  the  works  of 
snch  authors  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Mendels- 
sohn is  an  achievement  in  itself  worthy  of  con- 
ferring honor  on  M.  JulUen,  who  undeiuably  has 
had  the  public  taste  to  a  considerable  extent  un- 
der his  direction.  He  has  been  in  a  position  to 
appeal  to  the  oars  of  thoosands  of  the  massM^ 
and  a  glance  at  his  programmes  from  year  to  year 
will  serve  to  show  how  admirably  he  has  sus- 
tained that  poeitton. 

JCMILIIAC,  LE  FERE  DE,  a  Bene^tine 
monk,  publishod  in  Paris,  in  1673,  La  Sekim  et 
ia  Praiique  du  Plainchmt." 

JUNGE,  JOACHIM,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
Hamburg,  died  in  16fi7>  Among  ms  puluiuied 
works  is  one  entitled  "  JZurmofwa  TAaorttiea." 

JUNGHATTTZ,  J.  A.,  o^puiist  at  Amstadt,  was 
bom  in  1745.  He  was  known  in  Gomany  by 
some  good  oompomtions  tot  the  haipddund. 

JUNIUS,  ADRIAKU5,  a  doctor  in  medicine, 
bom  in  Holland  in  1512,  published  a  work,  one 
of  the  chapters  of  which  treats  of  "  Miuiea  Itutru- 
mmUa  eogti§  tpeetaatia," 

JUITKER,  KARL  LUDWIG,  a  celebrated 
amateur  musician  in  the  north  of  Germany,  died 
in  1797.  He  published  many  works  on  music  be- 
tween the  years  1776  and  1786.  Two  concertos 
for  the  harpsichord,  and  some  other  small  works 
for  the  same  instrument,  composed  by  Junker, 
have  also  been  published. 

JUSDORF,  J.  C,  a  flutist  at  Gottingen,  has 
published  several  operas  of  music  for  his  instru- 
ment, at  Offenbach,  since  the  year  1799> 

JUST,  J.  A.,  a  musician  at  the  Kigue,  bom 
about  the  year  1750,  was  a  pupil  of  Kemberger. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  best  performers  of 
his  time  on  the  harpsichord.  He  published  at 
Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Berlin,  much  maaic 
for  his  instrument ;  besides  which  he  composed 
the  music  of  the  operas,  "  Le  ManMtid  d»  Smjir- 
ne,"  tmii  "  Paffe  ;"  also  "  A  Cantata  for  Whit- 
snntLde,  for  fifteen  Voices." 

JUST.  An  epithet  applied  to  all  consonant  in- 
tervals, and  to  those  voices,  strings  and  pipes, 
which  give  those  intervals  with  trutit  and  exacti- 
tude. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR  was  at  first  a  philosopher 
nf  the  sect  of  Plato.  In  the  year  133  be  embraced 
the  Christian  religion,  and  died  a  martyr  during 
the  perNccutionti  of  Antoninus,  in  163,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  historians,  in  166.  His  works,  which 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1636  and  1742,  con- 
tain many  excellent  remarks  on  the  church  mnsto 
used  in  lus  time. 
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JTJSnMAmrS,  I^ONAKDUS,  a  Vettetiui 
noUamaii,  lived  about  tiie  ynr  1428.  He  irag 
cdebnrted  u  a  Msholu.  ana  also  u  a  mnsicat 
compoeor.  He  -wrote  a  great  number  of  amatory 
songs,  which  had  such  success,  that,  uotwith- 
Btanding  every  ^ort  of  the  clergy,  all  Italy  was 
inundated  with  them.  In  reparation  for  his  li- 
ccntiouaaess,  he  subsequently  mote  as  groat  a 
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number  of  Tocal  pieoea  in  houor  of  the  holy  vi^in 
and  saints. 

JUSTINIAN.  L>  called  "  the  Great,"  a  Greek 

emperor  in  the  sixth  century,  is  celebrated  for  his 
boar  of  laws.  He  was  an  excellent  muaiciau,  and 
in  the  Greek  church  they  still  nn^  a  tropudus  or 
hymn  on  the  divinity  of  Jesufl  Christ  of  nisocnn- 
position.  Hediedin666. 
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KAA,  FHANZ  IGN.  Chapel-mMter  at  the 
cathednd  of  Cologne,  in  1783.  He  published  st 
the  Hague  six  operas  of  instrunientu  music. 

KAEBERLE.  a  celebrated  perfonner  on  the 
hautboy,  at  Beuthen  on  the  Oder,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  composed  somo  music  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

KAE?iIPFER,  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  pcrform- 
cr  on  the  doable  bass,  reuided  in  London  for  some 
years,  after  1783.  He  was  by  birth  an  Hungarian, 
and  originallT  an  officer  of  the  Austrian  army. 
Being  in  gamaon  in  C^a^  with  little  to  do,  the 
idea  first  strudt  him  to  rendw  himself  celebrated 
as  a  musician.  'WiQi  this  intent,  he  chose  the 
double  bass,  conceiving  that  on  that  instrument  he 
would  have  fewer  rivals  than  on  any  other. 
Without  any  master,  hia  genius  and  taste  were 
his  only  gnideB.  After  a  oertain  time,  concc^vinR 
that  he  had  attained  sufficient  power  to  be  heard 
in  public,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived shortly  afterwards  in  the  chapel  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  then  under  the  conduct  of  the  immor- 
tal Hkydn.  By  perseverance  in  practice,  Koemp- 
fer  could  at  length  execute  on  his  double  boss, 
(which  he  used  to  call  his  GoliatA)  not  only  the 
most  difficult  violin  passages,  but  also  used  the 
upper  tones  of  his  instrument  with  such  deUcacy 
that  they  resembled  tiioae  of  the  harmonica.  In 
the  year  1776.  being  detdioua  of  travelling  through 
Qermany,  and  finding  the  size  of  his  double  boss 
very  inconvenient,  Kaempfer  had  one  constructed, 
which,  by  means  of  twenty<six  Mrews,  he  could 
take  to  inecea  or  put  togetner  with  fiu^y.  He 
extended  his  travels  on  the  continent  as  fitz  as  St. 
Fetersboig,  Irom  whence  he  sailed  for  England. 
He  was  consideied  there  as  a  fine  solo  player,  and 
was  oonstaatly  mgaged  at  the  prindpat  concerts. 

KAESERMANN,  NICOLAS,  a  professor  of 
music  at  Berne,  published  at  Augsburg,  in  1797, 
"  Trois  SoTuU.  ptmr  ie  Clao.  avec  V.,"  Op.  1.  He 
aftCTwards  published  at  Berne,  in  1804,  "  Geiierti 
geiaU.  Oden  md  Lieder,  mit  gmu  rmien  Melodien 
far  9  but  SingHimnun,  nsfiri  «ffur  Xlavierpartkit 
md  OtitmMaaao." 

KAESTNER,  ABRAHAM  GOTTHELF,  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Lcipsic  in  1719. 
He  translated  from  the  En^ish  language  a  trea- 
tise on  ancient  and  modem  music,  with  their  ap- 
pUcation  to  the  cure  of  diMase,  written  by  Dx. 
Bioohlesby.   Xaeatnet  died  in  the  year  1800. 

KAFFKA,  JOSEPH,  a  celebrated  violinist,  bom 
in  Bohemia,  had  been,  in  the  year  1788,  during 
forty-five  years,  in  the  swrice  of  the  ^ince  of 
Tour  and  Taxia,  at  Begenabtug. 

KAFFKA,  WII*HELM,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  an  ncidlent  violiniit,  in  Hia  service 
td  the  same  prince  as  hia  fitther.  He  has  also 
composed  some  masses}  and  music  for  his  instru- 
ment. 


KAFFKA,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  second 
son  of  Josroh  Kafika,  was  bom  at  Begensburg 
in  1769,  and  studied  music  under  the  celebrated 
BiepeL  He  was  first  in  the  aerviee  of  his  jmnce 
as  violinist,  and  in  1778  made  his  ddbut  as  a  sing- 
er at  the  theatre  at  Breslau.  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  St  Petersburg,  and  lastly  performed, 
m  1802,  at  the  court  theatre  at  Dessau.  Ho  has 
composed  much  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
both  sacred  and  proione, 

KAHL,  GOTTIIARD  WILHELM,  was,  in 
1796,  a  student  of  music  at  Hallo,  and  published, 
at  Lcipsic,  in  that  year,  "  6  Kieine  Somaten  fUrm 
Khwr."  He  died  in  1824,  with  the  reputation 
of  a  distinguished  organist. 

KAISER,  PATER  JISTBID,  a  monk  in  Sua- 
bia,  about  the  year  1750,  was  celebrated  as  a 
church  composer. 

KAISER,  P.  L.,  a  mmndan  at  Winterthur,  in 
Switzerland,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  1736.  In  1781  he  made  a  second  journey  to 
Italy,  having  resided  there  prerioualy  during 
several  years.  He  was  considered  an  excellent 
performer  on  harpsichord,  and  his  composi- 
tions are  in  the  style  of  Gluck.  who,  it  is  said,  he 
chose  for  his  model.  He  published  eeveial  co\- 
lections  of  German  songs,  also  some  music  for 
his  instrument,  between  tiie  years  1775  and  1790* 

EAISERLY  KRIEUHR,  an  Amienian  nngcr, 
published  at  Constantinople,  in  1794,  a  work  on 
Armenian  church  music,  also  a  second  book  of 
the  same  description,  in  1803. 

KALCHER,  JOHANN  NEPOMUK,  court  or- 
ganist  at  Munich,  was  a  celebrated  performer  and 
composer.  Among  his  printed  works  are  "15 
Liedw  betpn  Klavier,"  Munich,  1800. 

KALKBRENNER,  CHRISTIAN.  A  Prussian 
Jew,  bom  in  17Afi,  at  Mundon,  in  Germany.  Ho 
was  a  pupil  of  Emmanuel  Ba<di,  when  he  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  to  be  received  at  a  vc^ 
early  age  in  the  ch^Mil  of  the  Elector  of  Hesee 
Cassel.  He  soon  aftnu-ards  quitted  diat  town 
for  Berlin,  where,  attached  to  tiie  suite  of  Ptinee 
Henry,  brother  of  Frederic  the  Greats  he  com- 
posed for  the  priuce's  theatre  the  following  oporu : 
"  La  Veuve  do  Malabar,"  "  Democritm"  and  "La 
Femmt  et  ie  Sacret."  In  1796  he  travelled  to 
variouB  parts  of  Gemiany  and  Italy,  and  finally 
settled  at  Paris,  whore  he  was  appointed  singing 
master  to  tiie  Academy  of  Muuc.  For  this  mea- 
tre  he  produced  the  opera  of  "  Olympic,"  but  it 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  hod  written  another  op- 
era, "  (Enone"  which  was  just  about  to  be  per- 
formed, when  he  died,  in  1806.  Kalkbrenner 
published  at  ^zifli  in  1802,  the  first  volume  of  a 
**Bi*toire  da  Ai  Mmiqua."  Ho  had  previoudy 
written  several  didactic  works  on  miisic  ;  he  also 
published  many  ^ccea'for  the  piano-forte.  Kalk- 
l»«iner's  history  is  considered  high  autluni^  la 
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what  relates  to  Hebnra-  and  the  ancient  Greek 
munc 

KALKBRENNER,  FUTEDRICH.  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Cancel  in  17S4.  Ho  was 
coneidercHl  as  one  of  the  best  piano  pupils  of  the 
celebrated  Adam,  and  in  composition  was  a  pupil 
of  CateL  In  the  year  1802  he  gained  two  prizes 
at  iha  Conservatory  at  Paris,  the  one  for  compo- 
sition, and  tho  Other  for  his  performance  on  the 
mano,  which  prizes  were  presented  to  him  by 
Oiaptal,  the  minister  of  the  ulterior.  Kalkbrcn- 
ner's  style  of  placing  was  peculiar,  but  his  com- 
mand of  the  piano  was  pro^gious.  He  composed 
Toluminously  for  his  instrument,  both  in  England 
(where  ho  rondod  aereral  years  as  a  teacher) 
and  in  Pa^  and  Vienna.  Mttch  of  hia  music 
er bices  a  fine  taste  and  rich  fertility  of  invention. 
Amon^  his  more  favorite  piano-forte  pieces,  pub- 
lished in  England,  are,  "  EataU  *ur  diffirentea  Co' 
rad^rm  pour  le  Piano-Jbrte-"  "  Tdleo,  ou  la  Ckatsa 
au  Henardy  Rondo."  "  Sonata,  for  tho  leit  hand," 
(oUigato.)  "  VariQ^OM  «w  la  Biondina  in  Oon- 
MeUa."  "Operatic  Ain,  No.  1."  "La  SoUtu- 
diru,  Hondo."  "  Potacea  Bonda."  "  Grand  dra- 
matic Sonata."  "  Duo  for  the  Piano-forte  and 
VioUn,"  Op.  49.  "Pastoral  Rondo,"  Op.  29. 
"  Eleventh  Fantasia,  with  "We're  a'  nodcUn." 
"Grand  Concerto."  "Military  Rondo,"  Op.  C2. 
"Rondo,  with  Bishop's  Duet  of  Maid  Marian," 
Op.  66.  "Twelfth  Fantasia,  with  Anld  lang 
syne,"  Op.  62.  "Grand  Waltz,  with  Flute  Ac- 
companiment," Op.  63.  "  Rondo  Villageoit"  Op. 
67.  "  Gage  ^Amitie,  Grand  Rondo,"  Op.  66. 
Vocal  pieces  :  "  Three  Songs."  "  7W  CaTizonetta 
Jtaiieme,"  and  "  Hail,  George  the  Fourth."  These 
■re  abnoat  the  only  TOeol  eompooitkma  of  theix 
author.  The  Italian  canzonets  axe  said  to  be 
sbaply  elegant.  One  of  the  English  songs,  "  The 
IsjxeH  of  tho  brave,"  has  a  good  dramatic  effect, 
but  Inuc^  the  most  original  of  the  three  is 
"  Woman."  Friedrich  KaUibrenner  ^ed  at  Paris, 
in  1849.  of  cholera,  just  as  he  had  completed  a 
new  musical  work,  which  had  engaged  liim  £n 
wmie  time  previoua. 

KAXLEXBACH,  G.  E.  G.,  an  organist  at 
Magdeburg,  published  many  vocal  pieces  at  the 
above  town  and  Halle,  between  tho  veora  17S7 
and  1800. 

KALIJWODA.  JOHANN  WEyZEL,  a  dis- 
tinguished instrumental  composer,  was  bom  at 
Prague  in  the  year  1800.  He  entered  the  Con- 
servatory there  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  diuing  six 
years  received  a  complete  musical  education.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  orchestra  of 
the  Prague  theatre  os  violioiat,  where  he  remained 
until  hit)  twcnty-eeoond  year.  Meanwhile  his  tal- 
ent had  been  remarked  by  the  Prince  of  Fuistcn- 
bui^,  who  made  him  his  chapcl-maslar,  at  his 
residence  in  Donanachingen,  where  he  remained 
many  years,  devoting  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  orchestra,  and  to  the  composition  of 
orchestral  music.  He  is  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  symphonies,  tho  first  of  which  (Op.  7.) 
was  produced  at  Leipaio  In  1826  with  groat  4etat. 

KAMBRA,  R.  A  composer  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental  music,  rctddcnt  in  London,  in  the  latter 
part  at  the  List  century.  Ho  published  aome 
original  Chinese  songs,  with  on  accompaniment 
fbr  iho  piano-fort^  also  some  sonatas  and  other 
mo^  m  the  laano-finte. 


KAMMEL,  ANTON,  a  violinist  in  the  king's 
band,  was  bom  in  Bohemia.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Tartini.  Ha  performed  for  aome  time  at  Prague, 
where  he  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  adagio 
playing.  From  thonee  ho  proceeded  to  London, 
where  he  married  a  woman  of  some  fortune.  He 
died  about  the  year  17S8.  His  compositions  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  violin  muuc,  and  some  masses. 

KANNE,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST,  bom  in 
1778,  near  Leipsic,  was  of  the  legal  profesuon, 
but,  since  the  yoar  1802,  lias  made  himself 
known  as  a  composer.  Ilia  works  arc  chiefly  vo- 
cal and  dramatic.  In  1807  he  wont  to  Vienna, 
whore  he  produced  two  suecesiiful  operas,  "  Or- 
pheus," and  "  Fernando  and  Miranda."  In  1809 
he  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  musical  profos- 
as  to  be  appointed  chef-darchutn  to  the  op- 
era in  Presburg,  with  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
gueldem.   Ho  died  in  1833. 

KANXENGIESS^  J.  J.  Chamber  muncian 
to  the  court  of  Prussia.  He  pnhlishod  some  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  at  Berlin,  between  the 
years  1788  and  1800.  He  was  conndered  the 
best  music  master  of  his  time  in  Bwlin. 

KAPP,  J.  CARL,  a  Prussian  organist,  pub- 
lished, at  Brunswick,  nine  works  of  piano-forto 
music,  up  to  l^o  year  1798.  He  yen  a  pupil  of 
Hassler  and  Womax. 

KAPSBERGER,  JOHANN  HEEROXYMUS, 
a  German  of  noble  family,  was  well  known,  not 
only  for  the  variety  of  his  compositions,  but  also 
for  his  great  skill  and  execution  on  almost  all  in- 
struments, particularly  on  the  theorbo  lute,  an 
instrument  invented  by  a  Neapolitan  musician, 
whose  name  is  not  now  hnown.  Kapsbergcr 
rendered  essential  assistanco  to  Kirchcr,  in  the 
compt'  ition  of  his  "  Muaurgia."  A  mean  jealousy 
of  the  reputation  of  Palcstrina  induced  him,  in 
conjunction  with  some  others,  to  make  several 
ne&ixious  attempts  to  dc^ttroy  tho  popularity  of 
that  great  musician.  The  conspiracy  foiled,  and 
the  contrivers  of  it  reaped  for  their  trouble  only 
odium  and  disgrace.  Many  of  the  compositions 
of  Kapsbergor  are  for  the  lute.  He  wroto  some 
masses,  litanies,  motets,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
church,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  vocal  music 
for  tho  theatre,  and  for  public  solemnities.  He 
published,  at  Rome,  a  work  entitled  "  Con  Muti- 
cafe  in  NuptUa  D.  D.  Thaddei  Barberini  et  Anna 
C'olumntF," 

KARA.SEK,  or  KARAUSCHEK,  a  Bohemian 
violinist,  died  in  1789.  He  composed  some  in- 
stromontal  musir,  among  which  are  concertos  for 
the  bassoon  and  violcnccllo,  and  symphonies. 
On  the  latter  named  instrument  he  was  an  excel- 
lent performer. 

KARELTX,  SILA  DEMENTIEWITSCH,  by 

birth  a  Russian,  was,  in  the  year  1796,  the  direct- 
or of  the  miatqM  de  chaase  of  iiome  nobleman  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  considered  the  finest 
performer  in  Russia  on  the  cor  de  chaase,  and  his 
mstrument  Is  said  to  have  cost,  at  Moscow,  eight 
hundred  rubles.  , 

KARR,  HENRI,  an  excellent  pianist,  resident 
at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Dcux-Ponts,  in  1784.  Hb 
has  published  some  musb;  fox  his  instromoit. 

KABSTEX.   A  good  tenor  singer  at  the  open 
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«t  Stockholm,  by  lurth  a  Swede.  He  vaa  in  Lon- 
don in  the  ^ear  1793,  and  song  vnHb.  much  ap- 
plause in  rarioos  parties  of  the  nobility. 

KATIEIl,  FERDINAND,  a  nmsician  at  Vien- 
na, published  there  much  dramatic  and  instru- 
mental mudc,  between  the  yean  1794  and  1809. 
He  is  said  to  hare  been  an  oxoellmt  pianist 

KATJFMANN,  CARL,  tax  o^^ist  at  Berlin, 
bom  there  in  1766,  ti-as  a  pupil  of  Fasch  in  oom- 
poaitiou,  and  of  Kohn  on  the  violin.  He  pub- 
lished some  instrumental  music  about  the  year 
1790.  His  compositions  arc  chiefiy  for  the  piano 
and  organ,  on  which  iustnimGnts  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent performer.   He  died  at  Berlin,  in  1808. 

KAT7FMANN,  JOHANN.  A  TiolonceUist  at 
Stuttgard,  bom  in  1760. 

KA.UFMANX,  MADAME,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a  colobrated  aiugar  at  Stuttgard,  in  the 
service  of  the  court. 

KAUTH,  ilADAME. '  An  amateur  composer 
of  music  for  the  piano-forte.  A  concerto  of  her 
composition  was  ^yed  by  Hummel  at  n  concert 
in  Berlin,  in  1792. 

KAYSER,  ELIZABETH.  Not  less  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  fecundity  than  for  hei  talents 
as  a  singer.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  she  sang  with 
great  success  at  the  opera  in  Dresden.  She  after- 
wards was  married  to  a  tenor  singer  of  the  same 
theatre,  and  became  the  mother  of  twenty-three 
children,  having,  four  times,  twins.  From  Dres- 
den she  went  to  Stockholm,  where  her  charms 
were  still  such  as  to  captivate  Frederic,  King  nf 
Sweden,  (£:om  1720  to  1751,)  whoso  mistress  she 
became,  and  by  whom  she  had  her  twenty-fourth 
child.  It  was  to  Madame  Knyscr  that  the  king 
owod  the  preservation  of  his  life,  in  the  fire  at  the 
Opera  House  in  Stockholm.  Already  the  ma- 
chinery at  the  end  of  the  stage  was  in  flames, 
without  the  audience  knowing  of  it,  when  Mad- 
ame Kayser,  obserring  the  nro  to  spread,  had 
snfficicnt  presence  of  mind  to  approach  the  royal 
box  without  interrupting  her  singing  and  action. 
At  first  she  made  signs  to  the  king,  who  did  not 
understand  her ;  she  then,  seizing  a  favorable 
moment,  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  "  Leave  the 
theatre,  sire ;  it  is  on  fire."  The  king  instantly 
quitted  the  house ;  when,  after  giving  him  time 
to  escape  the  crowd,  she  vociferated  ^re  !  and 
gaining  her  box,  threw  hcrtfclf  and' royal  son, 
who  was  then  about  four  years  old,  out  of  a 
window,  which  not  being  very  high  from  the 
ground,  she  escaped  without  injury. 

KEEBLE,  JOHN,  organist  of  St.  George's, 
Hanovex  Square,  from  17o9  to  1787,  was  a  pupil 
of  Dr.  Pepusch.  Ho  published  in  1784  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Theory  of  Harmonics." 

KEENERS.  The  name  of  the  Irish  unging 
mourners.   The  Irish  have  always  been  lemark- 

ablo  for  their  fimeral  lamentations,  and  once 
were  celebrated  for  their  musical  art,  as  exercised 
in  their  lost  sad  offices  to  their  departed  friends. 
Formerly  these  duties  were  performed  by  dressing 
the  body  of  the  deceased  in  grave  clothes,  orna- 
menting it  with  flowers,  and  placing  it  on  a  bier ; 
when,  the  relations  and  kemert  ranging  themselves 
in  two  divisions,  one  at  the  head  and  two  at  the 


fleet  of  the  corpse,  the  chief  bard  of  the  head 
chorus,  softly  accompanied  by  the  harp,  eung  the 
first  stanza  of  the  Caoinait,  or  funeral  song ;  this 
being  ended,  the  foot  scmichorus  began  the  lam- 
entation, or  UUaloo,  in  wliich  they  were  answered 
by  the  hood  semichorus,  and  then  both  unitotl  in 
one  general  chorus.  After  this,  the  i^af  bsrd  ^ 
the  toot  Bomichoras  began  the  second  Go^  or 
lamentation,  in  which  he  was  answered  by  that 
of  the  head ;  and  then,  as  before,  both  united  in 
the  general  and  full  chorus,  'liius,  alternately, 
were  the  song  and  choruses  solemnly  performed 
during  the  night.  But  whatever  merit  or  decorum 
there  might  formerly  be  in  these  vocal  obsequies 
of  the  Irish,  they  have,  at  pre:icnt,  little  to  booat, 
either  of  metoay,  harmony,  or  dignity.  The 
keeners  now  generally  consist  of  a  motley  multi- 
tude of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the 
Caoinan  is  d^oneiBtod  into  b  wild  and  hideous 
howL 

KBEPEB,  JOHN,  of  Harthall,  an  English 
chnroh  composer,  published,  in  1S74,  "E^lect 
Psalms,  in  four  parts." 

KHHL,  JOHANN  B.,  a  singer  and  onanist, 
was  bom  at  Cobourg.  He  published  several 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  &c,,  at  Nuremberg, 
about  the  year  1770,  and  1^  two  oratorios  in 
manuscript. 

EEIFERERUS,  CHRISTIANAS,  a  monk  and 
church  composer,  published  some  sacred  music 
at  Augsbui^  and  Ingolstadt,  in  the  year  1612  and 

1618. 

KEISER,  REINHARX).  was  born  at  Leipde 

in  1673.  His  first  master  in  counterpoint  was  his 
father ;  and  early  in  life  he  was  entered  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town,  where  he  much 
distinguished  himself  in  his  general  studies,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  greatly  improved  in  the 
sdence  of  music  by  a  close  attontion  to  the  bnt 
productions  of  Italy.  His  first  attempt  at  com- 
position was  the  pastoral  of  "  Ismine,"  which  he 
wrote  for  the  coiut  at  Wolfenbattel  just  after  ho 
quitted  the  university ;  it  was  received  with  the 
greatest  approbation.  His  second  opera,  "  BasU- 
ius,"  proved  not  less  successful.  Shortly  after 
this  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  the  opeia  was 
in  great  perfection,  the  celebrated  Haase  b«ung  a 
tenor  singer  on  that  stage  at  the  time.  Here  ho 
reproduced  his  "  Baailiut "  and  *'  Ismine,"  both  of 
which  were  received  with  enthusiasm.  He  also 
brought  out  the  opera  of  "  Jamu,"  which  was 
equally  succcssiul.  Gifted  with  first-rate  talents, 
Keiscr  now  found  himself  obliged  to  oppose  their 
whole  force  to  misfortunes  which  threatened 
him.  Ho  had  become  director  of  the  Opera  House 
at  Hamburg,  and  the  speculation  was  just  on  the 
point  of  failing,  when  he  saved  the  concern  from 
ruin,  by  writing  and  bringing  out  no  less  than 
eight  operas  in  one  year.  Every  one  of  them  suc- 
ceeded,  and  their  receipts  released  the  theatre 
from  tlW  pecuniary  difficulties.  Soon  after  this 
time,  Kraser  married  a  woman  of  pioporty,  and 
commenced,  in  coi^junction  with  Ae  learned  3fot- 
theson,  giving  public  concerts  at  Copenhagen, 
where  ho  was  honored  with  the  nomination  of 
chapel-master  to  the  king.  On  his  return  to  Ham- 
burg, he  brought  out  "  Circe,"  tho  lost  and  most 
beautiful  of  his  (^lenuk  This  was  first  performed 
in  1734,  and  was  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth 
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which  this  indefatignble  artist  had  produced. 
Keiser  is  considered  the  father  of  Ocrmaii  melo- 
dy. Excliuivo  of  his  dramatic  M-orks,  ho  com- 
posed divntimenti,  sercnate,  and  cantatas.  Fancy 
and  originality  wcro  the  oharacteristica  of  all  his 
productions.  In  fact,  tho  vigor  of  a  fertile  im- 
agnation,  corrected  by  study  and  expericuce,  is 
discernible  in  all  the  effusions  of  tho  inexhaus- 
tible Kciscr.  Ho  died  in  1739.  It  is  to  bo  re- 
gretted that  hardly  any  of  Keiser's  works  are  now 
to  bo  procured,  uiough  a  new  edition  of  some 
fow  of  them  was  talked  of  in  Hamburg  about  the 
year  1810. 

KEini,  ROBERT  WILLIAM,  was  bom  iu 
1787,  at  Stopncy.  He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Cor- 
udius  Keith,  organist  of  8t.  Peter's  Church, 
CornliiU,  and  Cauuh  Chapel,  WellcloMt  Square. 
R.  W.  Keith  received  tho  early  part  of  his  musical 
education  from  his  grandfather,  William  Keith, 
organifit  of  Wcsthara  ChuTCh,  ISaaex,  after  whose 
decease  he  was  under  several  masters  ibr  the  or- 
gan, ptano-foite,  and  violin.  His  instructon  on 
the  latter  instrument  were  Barthelemou  and  Diet- 
tcnhotTer,  under  whom,  to  complete  his  musical 
cducnttou,  he  also  studied  harmony  and  com- 
position. The  theoretical  works  written  by  Keith 
are  instruction  books  for  the  violin,  Giaman  flute, 
and  piano-forte ;  also  a  work  entitled  a  "  JUtuiraJ 
Vade  Meeum,"  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  written  in  a 
catechetical  form,  which  commimces  with  the 
first  principles  of  music,  and  gradually  passes  on 
through  the  whole  of  the  science^  indndlng  com- 
position, &C. 

KELLER,  GODFREY,  was  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lish msBter  of  the  harptschord,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  published 
several  sonatas,  in  five  parts,  for  flutes,  hautboys, 
&c. ;  also  a  work  entitled  "  A  complete  Method 
for  attaining  to  playaThoroufjhBass  upon  cither 
Organ,  Harpsichord,  or  Theorbo  Luto." 

KELLER,  CARL.  A  German  composer  of  flute 
music  at  Viennat  bom  in  1774.  Among  his  works 
are  "Var,  pour  Fluff,  avec  Ace.  de Piano,"  Vienna ; 
*'  Fanlaiaie,  avcc  Ace.  de  Piano,"  Op.  6,  Vienna  ; 
"  Potpourri,  avec  Acc.  de  deiix  V.,  T.,  et  B.,  Bfc." 
Op.  4;  "  Gr.  Pohnoiaa  m  Se  avec  Acc.  tTOrch" 
Op.  13. 

KELIjER,  H.  M.,  a  German  organist,  died  in 
ITlQ.   He  wrote  some  music  for  his  inrtrumont. 

KELLNEB,  DAVID,  a  m-isician  at  TlamburR, 
publhdied  there,  in  1722,  "  Treulicher  VnlerriclU 
im  Generaibaaa,"  which,  in  1796,  had  arrived  at  its 
eighth  edition.  It  was  considered  an  excellent 
manual  of  thorough  basii. 

KELLXER,  JOIIAXX  PETER,  cantor  and  or- 
ganlst  at  (rrafcnrode,  in  I'huringia,  was  bom  there 
in  1705.  He  compofMtd  much,  including  fugues, 
preludes,  suites,  passions,  and  other  forms  of 
diurch  music. 

KELLXER,  JOIIANX  CHRISTOPHE,  son 
of  the  piccediiw,  was  an  o^pinist  at  Casscl,  and 
bom  in  1735.  lie  learned  music  of  his  fiither, 
and  subsequently  at  Gotha,  under  the  cclebratctl 
Benda.  He  had  published,  up  to  the  year  1785, 
fiXtecn  operas  of  harpsichord  music,  together  with 
acme  pieces  for  the  oi^an.  He  also  wrote  several 
passions  and  oautatas  for  the  church,  besides  one 
Opfll%  *'  Die  ScAaden/ntide"  which  was  printed  iu 


1782.  He  also  published,  in  1788,  a  work  on 
thorough  bass.  In  1795,  hewaa  rcsidingatMan* 
heim,  as  court  musician ;  from  which  time  till 
1800,  many  more  of  his  works  were  published 
there,  botii  vocal  and  instrumentaL 

KELLXER,  ERNEST  ArCIISTUS,  was  bom 
at  Windsor  in  1792.  His  £ather  was  a  native  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  and  one  of  tho  private  band  of 
musicians  in  the  aorrico  of  her  majesty,  Queen 
Charlotte.  At  about  two  years  of  ago  he  began 
to  teach  the  piano-forte  to  his  son ;  who,  at  five 
years  old,  played  one  of  Handel's  concertos  on 
the  organ,  before  the  royal  family  at  Windsor. 
Soon  atlcr  this,  young  Kellner  began  to  study 
singing  under  Sir  W.  Parsons,  by  command  of 
his  majesty.  At  dght  years  of  ago,  he  sang  iu 
public;  and  from  that  period  until  his  voice 
changed,  sang  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  oratorios, 
&c.,  &c.,  with  Mara,  Banti,  Billington,  and  Graa- 
sini,  with  great  auccess.  When  his  voice  broke, 
ho  went  into  the  navy,  and  served  as  a  midship- 
man ibr  about  three  years,  when  ho  returned  to 
London,  and  ^ain  commenced  diligently  to 
prosecute  his  musical  studies.  In  April,  1815, 
he  married,  and  the  same  year  went  to  Italy, 
where  ho  applied  himself  with  groat  zeal  to  the 
art  of  singing,  under  the  celebrated  masters  Por- 
re,  Nozorri,  and  Cresoontini.  After  leaving  Italy, 
where  he  received  distinguished  marks  of  favor 
from  the  royal  fiunilies  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  he 
visited  Switzerland  and  Germany ;  here  he  also 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  flattering  marks  of 
approbation  and  favor  &om  many  of  the  courts, 
particularly  Bavaria,  Saxe- Weimar,  Baden,  &c. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1820.  His  compo- 
sitions are  chiefly  manuscript,  and  consequently 
only  known  within  the  circle  of  his  friends.  Ho 
has,  however,  written  some  masses  and  ofCortotios, 
which  have  been  song  at  the  Bavarian  Chapel. 

KELLY,  MICHAEL,  a  native  of  Dublin,  was 
born  in  1764.  His  father,  Michael  Kelly,  was  an 
eminent  wine  merchant  in  that  city,  and  for 
Gcreral  years  master  of  tho  ceremonies  at  the 
Caatle,  At  a  very  early  period,  Michael  displayed 
a  passion  for  music ;  and  as  his  father  was  en- 
abled to  procure  the  best  mostci-s  for  him,  before 
he  had  reached  his  ele\'enth  year  he  could  pcr- 
Ibmi  some  of  the  most  difficult  sonatas  then  in 
fashion,  on  tho  piano-forte.  Bauzzini,  when  en- 
gaged to  sing  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  gave 
him  some  lessons  iu  singing,  and  persuaded  his 
father  to  send  him  to  Naples,  as  the  only  placo 
where  his  musical  propensity  would  receive 
proper  cultivation.  At  tho  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
accordingly  sent  there,  with  strong  rocoiumouda- 
tioiis  from  several  persons  of  consoquenco  in  Ire- 
land, to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  then  British 
minister  at  the  court  of  Naples.  Sir  William  took 
him  under  his  fostering  care,  and  he  was  placed 
in  the  oonservatorio  of  Ln  Madonna  della  Loretto, 
where,  for  some  time,  he  received  instruction  from 
tho  celebrated  composer  Fenaroli.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  aLso  did  Kelly  the  honor  of  introdu- 
cing him  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naplct),  who 
particularly  noticed  the  young  Irishman.  Having 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Aprilc,  the  first 
singing  master  of  his  day,  that  great  artist,  being 
then  under  on  engagement  to  go  to  Palermo, 
oScrcd  to  take  Kelly  with  him,  and  to  give  him 
gratuitous  instruction  while  thsn.  This  proposal 
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was,  of  CO  urge,  gratefully  accepted,  and  he  to- 
ceiviBd  Aprile's  valuable  tuition  unUl  the  end  of 
his  engagement  at  the  theatre.  Aprile's  kind- 
ness, however,  did  not  terminate  there,  for  he 
Bent  Kelly  to  IjCghorn,  -with  the  strong  rocom- 
mendatiou  of  being  hia  faroritc  pupU.  From 
Leghorn,  yoong  SdUchael  -was  engaged  at  the 
Ttatro  tfuova  at  Florence,  as  firat  tenor  einger. 
He  then  visited  Venice,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  in  Italy,  in  which  ho  performed 
-with  distinguished  bucccbs.  He  was  next  en- 
gaged at  the  courtof  Vienna,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  the  Empraxn  Joseph  11.  '  He  had  like- 
wise the  good  fortune  to  be  the  moet  intimate 
friend  of  Momt,  and  was  one  of  the  original  per- 
formers in  his  "  No^  di  Figaro,"  the  part  of 
finailio  having  been  written  for  him. 

Ha^ang  ohtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  fa- 
ther, (at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  to  go  back 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  such  favor  that  he 
might  have  ended  his  days  happily,)  he  returned 
to  Bngland  by  the  same  opportunity  as  Signora 
Storace.  In  April,  1787.  KcUy  made  Ua  firat 
appearance  in  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Lionel,  in  the  opera  of  "  Lionel  and 
Clarissii."  Here  he  remained  as  first  (ringer  until 
he  retired  from  the  stage.  He  was  also  for  sev-- 
eral  years  musical  director  of  that  theatre.  Kelly 
sang  at  the  king's  Ancient  Concerts  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  at  all  the  principal  music  meet- 
ings and  theatres  in  Great  Britain.  He  was,  be- 
sides, for  several  years,  principal  tenor  unger  at 
the  Italian  Opera  in  the  Haymorket,  where  he 
was  stage  manager. 

The  death  of  his  dear  and  lamented  friend, 
Stephen  Stotacci  in  the  year  1797,  first  induced 
K(^y  to  become  a  compoaer,  since  which  time 
he  wrote  and  selected  the  foUo^ving  sixty  pieces 
for  the  diifcront  theatres,  by  which  it  will  appear 
that  no  English  composer  has  ever  contributed 
more  largely  to  the  pubUc  stock  of  amusement 
It  mar  ha  necessary  to  add  that,  in  addition  to 
the  fbllowing  lis^  KeQy  has  composed  a  great 
number  of  Italian  and  English  songs,  duets,  mos, 
&c.,  Sc.,  which  retain  their  popularity :  "  A 
Friend  in  Need,"  1797  ;  "Chimney  Comer," 
1797;  "Castle  Spectre,"  1797  ;  "Last  of  the 
Family,"  1797;  "Blue  Board,"  1798;  "Captive 
of  Spidbeig,"  the  comic  music,  the  serious  being 
hr  Dussek,  1798;  "Anrelio  and  Miraudo,"  1798; 
"Tendal  Times,"  1799 ;  "  Pizarro,"  1799  ;  "  Of 
Age  to-morrow,"  1800;  "  De  Montfoi-d,"  1800  j 
"llcmorBe,"  1801;  "  Gvpsy  Prince,"  1801; 
"Adelraom,"  1801;  " Algomah,"  1802 ;  "House 
to  be  sold,"  1802 ;  "Uriania,"  1802;  "Hereof 
the  North,"  1803;  "Marriage  Fromise,"  1803; 
"Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths,"  1801;  "Cinde- 
rella," 1804 ;  "  Counterfeits,"  1804 ;  "  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  1804;  "Hunter  of  the  Alps,"  1804; 
"I-«nd  we  live  in,"  IHOi  ;  " Honej-moon,"  1805  ; 
"  Youth,  Love,  and  Folly,"  1803 ;  "  Prior  Claim," 
1805 ;  "  Forty  Thieves."  1 806 ;  "  We  fly  by  Night," 
1806 ;  "  Hoyal  Oak,"  1806 ;  "  Adrian  and  Orilla," 
1806 ;  "  Addgitha,''  1807  ;  "  Town  and  Country," 
1807;  "Time's  a  telltale,"  1807  ;  "Young  Hus- 
sar," 1807;  "Wood Demon,"  1807;  "Something 
to  do,"  1808  ;  "  Jew  of  Mogador,"  1808  ;  "  Afri- 
cans," 1808;  "Venoni,"  1808;  "Foundling  of 
the  Forest,"  1809;  "Fall  of  the  Taranto," 
1809 ;  "  Britain's  Jubilee,"  1809 ;  "  Onstn- 
Tufl  Vasa,"   1810;    <«Hnmpo,"   1812;  "Ab- 


sent Apothecary,"  1813 ;"  Polly,"  1813 ;  "Bos- 
sian,"  1813;  "  Nouijahad,"  1813;  "Peas- 
ant Boy,"  1814;  "Unknown  Guest,"  1816; 
"Bride  of  Abydos,"  1818;  "Abudah,"  1819; 
"  Grand  BaUet,"  1819.  Kelly  died  in  1825.  He 
has  left  a  most  entertaining  account  of  his  own 
musie^  career,  in  a  book  published  in  London, 
in  1814,  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  called  "Musical  Bi- 
ography of  Michael  Kelly." 

KELWAY,  THOMAS.  There  are  few  church 
composers  of  whose  personal  history  so  little  is 
known,  and  yet  whose  works  are  in  sudi  constant 
use  in  English  cathedrals,  as  thone  of  Thomas 
Kelway,  organist  of  Chichester  in  the  early  port 
of  the  last  century.  Of  Kelway's  early  life  noth- 
ing certain  is  known ;  he  was  probably  a  native 
of  Ciiichcster,  and  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  that 
cathedral.  That  he  was  a  pupil  of  John  Wddon, 
who  also  was  bom  and  bred  in  that  ancient  city, 
is  rendered  highly  probable,  not  only  by  tradition- 
ary evidence,  but  by  the  style  of  his  compositions, 
which  bear  traces  of  a  mind  schooled  under  that 
sweet  and  degant  composer.  Thomas  Kdway 
succeeded  John  Reading  as  oi^anist  of  Chichester 
Cathedral  in  172B,  andhcld  &e  aituation  twenty- 
three  yenrs,tiU  his  death  in  I749,which  is  supposed 
to  have  happened  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  John  Capel.  Kelway's 
grave  stone,  after  having  been  lost  sight  of  for 
nearly  a  century,  was  a  few  years  sijico  accWent- 
ally  discovered ;  it  was  found  to  be  broken  and 
much  defaced,  but  has  quite  lately  been  restored, 
and  set  up  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  cathcdraL 
The  inscription  is  as  follows:  "In  memory  of 
Thoma.')  Kelway,  organist  of  this  cathedral  23 
yfsars,  who  died  May  ye  21st,  1749.  M^hopc  is  in 
my  ^viour  Jesus  Christ."  The  inscription  hav- 
ing become  almost  illegibly  has  just  been  recut, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  pleasing 
sonnet,  hy  Mr.  Crocker,  a  well-known  verger  <a 
the  cathedral :  — 

"  KcliT>7 1  thy  memory.  u  rmiil  Axf, 
In  man*  ■  bnrt'i  moat  wcrct,  hollcil  era. 
Where  toTB  of  ncred  tong  delisht*  to  dwell. 

Ll*ct  — and  •hall  IIto  whilo  Mude  holdt  her  i v*]r. 

Within  theio  halloved  valK  vhrre,  day  by  day, 
Tcsr  aflcr  ynr.  h»  pl1«d  the  wnndtoiu  art 
Which  bSdi  the  ipiAl  fhini  iu  pfiMn  M«f^ 

And  Hv  ■  Willie  to  happier  realnil  avay, 
HI*  itnUni  full  on  ■Allhll  upon  the  oar 

Of  lho»e  who  tread  yon  b1i1«  i  while  at  theit  ftet 
III*  name  and  iccord  of  hli  hope  appw. 

Pe««  to  hi*  Bthei  —  be  hi)  dumben  iwecl. 
Till  that  Elad  mom  when  hr  >hall  wvke  to  Itear 
Th'  angelic  choir  in  oiahtleH  UeaTn**  bdght  f^Mn." 

Kelway's  stylo  of  composition,  thoi;^h  not  per- 
haps the  highest,  is  pleasing  and  original,  and 
perfectly  free  from  plagiarism.  In  the  library  of 
Chichester  Cathedral  is  a  MS.  volume  containing 
scores  of  nearly  all  his  compositions,  probably 
collected  and  arranged  by  himself.  The  follow- 
ing Urt  of  them  may  not  be  nnacceptiMo :  — 

BBSTICES. 

1.  A  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  full,  in  F 
major ;  2.  A  Morning  Service  in  E*?  major ;  8.  A 
Morning  Service  in  C  ;  4.  An  Evening  Service  in 
A  major;  5.  An  Evening  Scr\'ice  in  A  minor, 
printed  in  Dr.  Marshall's  volume  of  Services ; 
0.  An  Evening  Service  in  B  minor;  printed  in 
Dr.  Rimbault's  volmne  of  Services,  and  also  by 
Dr.  Maishall;  7.  An  Evening  Service  in  O 
minor,  ftw  Sir  F.  OuBeley's,  Bart.,  volume  fd 
Services. 

ANTHEMS. 

1.  O  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen.  Full,  1 
voices.  2.  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,   FulL  3.  Unto 
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Thee,  O  Lord.  Full,  with  vorse.  Both  these  An- 
tberan  (Xos.  2  mnd  3)  are  printed  in  a  volume  of 
Anthems,  edited  by  Sir  W.  H.  Copo,  Bart  4. 
Sing  wo  merrilv.  Full.  5.  Sinf*  unto  Ood.  6. 
Thy  way,  O  God.  Verso.  7.  ITie  m^hty  God. 
8o1o,  bn^is,  with  choiuit.  8.  Blewed  be  the  Lord 
God.  Full.  9.  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
Full,  with  verse. 

KELWAY,  JOSEPH,  younger  btotlicr  of 
Thomas,  was  a  great  miuucian  and  an  excellent 
oi^n  player.  He  was  music  moRtcr  to  the  then 
royal  Cunily,  and  succeeded  John  'NVcldon  as 
organist  of  St.  Mortins-in-the-Fields,  in  1744,  lie 
was  a  pupil  of  Geminiani,  and  so  superior  waa  his 
Btyle  of  playing,  that  Ilandel  is  said  to  have  often 
gone  to  the  church  where  ho  performed.  Some 
hazpaifihord  sonatas  of  his  composition  wotc  pub- 
lished. 

KELZ,  MATTH.,  »  German  musician  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  published  several  oocrcd 
works,  and  wrote  a  tteatioo  on  composition,  in 
the  Latin  language,  between  the  years  1626  and 
1669. 

KEMP,  DR.  An  English  musician,  of  much 
talent  as  a  theorist.  He  has  also  composed  some 
very  pleasing  vocal  music.  Among  his  works 
are  "Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Beauties  of 
Sbakepoarc."  Songs :  "  A  lover's  eyes  will 
gaze,"  "Doubt  thou  tho  stars  are  fire,"  "Fair 
ladies  masked,"  "  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon," 
"  Love,  love,"  "  Lover's  eyes,"  "  O  for  my 
beads,"  <■  yVhea  I  beheld  thy  blue  eye."  (de- 
menti's Cat.} 

KENDAL,  JOHN,  an  English  organist,  pub- 
lished, in  1780,  some  music  for  his  instrument. 

KENX,  a  performer  on  the  horn,  was  engaged, 
in  1798,  in  the  Mchestza  of  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris,  where  he  also  pubUshed  a<nne  music  for 
his  instrument. 

KENNIS,  WILLIAM  OOMMAR,  director  of 
tho  music  at  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Louvain, 
about  tho  year  1768,  was  considered,  in  1772,  as 
the  iirrt  of  all  violinists  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, principally  in  the  execution  of  ^fficultics. 
About  that  time  he  published  nine  works,  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  of  whic^  only  the  fourtii 
and  ninth  ste  known  in  Germany;  thoy are  both 
duets. 

KENT,  JAMES,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Winchester,  and  bom  in  1700.  At  an  early  ag« 
he  waa  admitted  into  the  choir  of  ^t  cathedral, 
under  the  superintendence  and  tuition  of  Mr, 
Vaughan  Richardson,  the  oi^anist.  After  having 
been  some  time  in  this  situation,  he  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Koyid.  Here,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  excellence.  He  studiously  observed 
the  style,  and  hap{»ly  caught  the  manner,  of  that 
justly  celebrated  composer.  The  first  public  sit- 
nntion  which  Kent  obtained  in  his  profession 
was  that  of  organist  of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
Cambridge;  and,  hwtiy,  in  1737,  of  the 
cathedral  church  the  chapel  of  the  college  at 
Winchester,  in  which  city  he  continued  to  roBtdc 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  Whilst  he  was  the 
organist  of  IVinity  ChapNd,  he  conducted  him- 
■df  M  mveh  to  the  ■attsbctum,  and  was,  in 


other  respects,  in  such  high  esteem  with  the 
members  of  that  college,  that,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  situation  at  Winchester,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  an  elegant  piece  of  plate,  in 
token  of  their  great  esteem  and  regard.  As  a 
compo!>er  of  sacred  muftic,  Kent  followed  closely 
the  stylo  of  Dr.  Croft ;  and  few  persona  have  suc- 
ceeded better  than  he  in  that  ducintcrraixture  of 
harmony  and  melody  which  rondern  this  species 
of  inusic  interetiting  both  to  learned  and  unlearned 
auditors.  lu  his  compositions,  the  full  sense  and 
meaning  are  generally  given  to  the  words ;  and, 
although  we  sometimes  observe  in  them  what 
may  be  thought  to  border  on  conceit,  yet  thnr 
merit  is  for  the  most  part  so  conspicuous,  that  wo 
readily  overlook  their  defects.  By  any  one  con- 
versant in  church  music,  it  will  easily  bo  dis- 
covered that  Kent  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  CrofL 
Indeed,  he  often,  without  hesitation  or  scruple, 
followed  the  ideas  of  this  great  master,  in  his 
compositions.  Ho  once  said  to  that  excellent 
singer,  J.  Norris,  who  was  attending  the  rehear- 
sal of  a  now  authem,  "  I  know  your  thoughts ; 
there  is  the  name  passage  in  Dr.  <>oft ;  but  could 
I  have  possibly  done  better  than  copy  him  in  this 
place  ?  "  His  talents  M-ere  too  great,  and  his  dis- 
position too  ingenuous,  to  allow  him  to  dissemble 
that  he  occanonally  availed  himself  of  the  excel- 
lences of  his  favorite  master.  Of  his  own  origi- 
nality he  has  left  ample  proof.  The  subject  of  St. 
John's  chapter  is  not  much  calculated  for  musi- 
cal expression ;  yet,  induced  chiefly  by  his  sin- 
cerely Christian  principles,  he  set  it  to  music ;  and 
few  composers  could  nave  executed  tho  tadc  so 
well  as  oe  has  done.  His  anthems,  *'  Hearken 
unto  this,  O  man,"  and  "  When  the  Son  of  man," 
are  truly  sublime  compositions  in  the  solemn 
style.  ■'  Give  the  Lord  the  honor  due  unto  bis 
name,"  is  equalled  by  few  anthems  in  force  and 
dignity.  Tho  fourth  verso  in  "  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  as  a  bass  solo,  and  the  sixth  verse,  in 
which  the  two  voices  unite,  produce  a  striking 
and  most  pleasing  effect,  the  one  by  its  majestic 
simplicity,  and  the  other  by  its  pastoral,  yet  ele- 
gant harmony.  Few  anthems  have  obtained 
more  celebrity  than  "  0  Ixird,  our  Governor," 
"  My  song  shall  bo  of  mercy,"  and  "  Hear  my 
prayer."  So  modest  and  unassuming  was  this 
excellent  man,  that  it  was  not  until  towards  the 
decline  of  his  life  that  he  could  be  prevailed 
with  to  give  his  works  to  the  public ;  and  he  then 
printed  and  published  a  second  volume,  contain- 
ing a  morning  and  evening  ser^'ice  and  eight  an- 
thems. Some  of  thci^e  have  siniw  been  printed  sep- 
arately, and  a  few  of  them  have  been  admitted  into 
Page's  "  llarmonia  Saera."  Kent  was  remarkably 
inild  in  his  disposition,  amiable  in  his  manners, 
and  exemplary  in  his  conduct ;  and,  as  an  organ- 
iiit,  was  conscientiously  diligent  in  performing  all 
the  duties  of  his  cituatiou.  His  performance  on 
the  oi^AU  was  solemn  and  expressive;  and  ho 
was  reputed  by  some  competent  judges  to  have 
boon  one  of  the  be^it  players  of  Dr.  Croft's  music 
in  the  kingdom.  Kent  died  at  Winchester,  deep- 
ly regretted  by  all  who  hod  tho  happiness  of  his 
acquaintance,  in  the  year  1776,  havmg  reiuded  in 
that  city,  in  the  character  of  organist  and  com- 
poser, for  nearly  forty  years. 

KEPLER,  JOHANN,  a  great  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  at  Wiel,  in  tho  duchy  nf 
Wurtcmburg,  in  the  year  lfi71i  and  died  in  1680. 
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yVe  shall  paos  unnoticed  all  Kepler's  matlieiiutti- 
cal  and  astronomicat  trorks,  and  apeak  oiilv  of 
that  entitled  *' Jlartnonica  31uadi."  The  third 
book  of  thid  worit  treats  of  the  sabject  of  musical 
harmony.  Several  of  the  tirfit  chapters  ore  con- 
fined entirely  to  discussions  relative  to  the  music 
of  the  ancients.  In  the  seventh  chapter  he  treats 
of  the  proportions  throughout  all  the  ei|;ht  usual 
Boiuidfl  of  diapason.  He  also  apeaks  of  the  moderu 
method  <^  notation  by  Ituox  and  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet, and  f^vcs  his  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  cleti.  It  may,  however,  -with  truth 
be  observed,  that  if  Kepler  had  made  no  greater 
discoveries  in  mathematics  than  he  did  in  music, 
it  is  probable  that  his  conceits  might  have  re- 
mained,  but  his  discoreries  would  all  long  aincc 
have  been  Ibrgotton.  Kepler  denies  that  the 
ancicnta  had  any  idea  of  harmony he  compares 
their  accompaniments  to  their  melodies  to  the 
droniug  of  a  bagpipe.  All  the  information  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  shown  them  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  counterpoint,  and  we  cannot  think 
they  had  much  variety  in  their  performances. 

KERAXA.  The  name  of  a  wind  instrument 
forming  a  kind  of  long  trumpet,  much  used  by 
the  Persians.  Every  evening,  at  sunset,  and  two 
hours  after  midnight,  they  sound  the  kerana,  to- 
gether with  hautMys,  timbrels,  drums,  and  other 
insti'uments. 

KERAXIM.  The  name  given  by  the  Hebrews 
to  the  sacerdotal  trumpets. 

KER  AS.  The  appellation  applied  by  Uedylus, 
untl  other  writers,  to  the  hydiauUca,  or  water  or- 
gan of  the  ancients. 

KEREN.  A  horn.  Ram's  horns  were  the  first 
used  by  the  Hebrews.  Afterwards  they  were 
imitated  in  metal,  and  HtUl  called  horns. 

KERLE,  JACOB  DE,  canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Cambray,  was  bom  at  Ypres,  in  Flan- 
ders. Uis  compositions,  which  are  chieUy  for 
the  church,  were  published  in  dilTercnt  parts  of 
Europe,  from  to  lo73.  His  mosses  were 
printed  at  V<>nice  in  1562.  Their  stylo  is  dn- 
Bud  uuinteresting ;  the  haimony,  however,  is 
good,  and  his  answers  to  tho  fugues  are  warrant- 
able. 

KERL,  JOIIAXX  CASPAR,  bom  in  1625, 
wan  a  native  of  Saxony.  Having,  duruig  his 
youth,  shown  a  great  ta-ito  for  music,  he  was  sent 
to  Vienna,  and,  nt  the  exixmse  nf  the  Archduke 
Ixxipold,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  (liovanni 
Valcnthio,  chapd-mastcr  at  the  imperial  court. 
IIIh  patron  aftorwnrdit  ordered  him  to  he  sent  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  complete  his  musical  studies 
under  Carissimi.  At  his  return  ho  had  a  highly 
advantageous  offer  from  the  elector  palatine,  hut 
he  Tchised  it,  and  settled  in  Itavoria,  where  he 
iHH'ame  chapci-mnster  to  the  Elector  Fcrdinando 
Maria.  Kcrra  principal  work  is  hia  *•  MwMafM 
arifanira  »nprr  maffuijicaf,  octo  Ionia  ecctesiasticin 
fKipmttlfHa"  printed  nt  Munich  in  1686.  Ho  is 
justly  estecmec^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  organ- 
ists that  the  world  ever  produced.  In  a  compe- 
tition that  he  had  with  nomo  Italian  musicians, 
nt  the  court  of  tho  Elector  of  Ravaria,  he  com- 
posed a  piece  fint  tho  organ  so  difficult  that  none 
Dut  himself  could  execute  it. 


KEKOLWEBEL.   JuUIco  bom. 


KERPEN,  F.  H.  FREIHERR  VON,  a  canon 
of  the  cathedrals  of  Moitz  and  Wurtzburg,  was 
an  excellnit  amateur  musician,  and  published 
much  vocal  and  piono-fbrte  music  between  the 
years  1780  and  1800. 

KERZEL.otK3iRZELLI,incnAEL.  Amu- 
sieian  at  \lenna,  where  he  published,  up  to  the 
year  1783,  much  violin  musie.  About  the  year 
1787,  he  went  to  SXoscow,  where  he  wrote  some 

Russian  operas. 

KESSEL,  JOHANN  C.  B.,  a  singer  at  Eioleben, 
was  bom  in  1766.  In  the  year  1790.  he  puhlLsl^ed, 
at  Leipsic,  "  Vnterrichl  im  Generalbaaae  sum  Ge- 
branche  fur  Lehrtr  wtd  I^rnendf,"  an  improved 
edition  of  vluch  appeared  in  1792. 

KESSLER,  JOHANNWILHELH  on  organist 
at  Heilhronn,  publiahed  at  Stuttgard,  in  1793-94, 

"  Wurtember'jUehes  vientimmigts  Choratbxieh ohfo, 
at  Darmstadt,  in  1796,  *<  DiccrtUsemena  Sociaiix, 
ott  aiz  Angktiaea  pour  to  Clardcin  avec  tear  Chori- 
ffraphie." 

KETTE,  AI.BRECHT,  a  celebrated  organist  of 
the  court  and  cathedral  at  Wurtzburg,  was  bom 
in  1726,  and  learned  the  elements  of  music  from 
hia  father.  He  afterwards  bcrnme  a  pupil  of  tho 
renowned  organist  Ba^r,  at  whose  death,  in 
1749,  he  succeeded  to  his  public  aituations.  He 
composed  much  church  music  and  muaic  for  the 
01^^,  and  died  in  the  year  1767. 

KETTLE  DRUM.  A  drum,  the  vellum  head 
of  which  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

KEYS.  Tho  names  of  the  pieces  of  wood  or 
ivorj'  in  an  organ,  piano-forte,  or  otlier  instru- 
ment, which  are  stmck  by  the  fingers  in  playing 
the  instrument. 

KEYED  "VIOIJN.  In  1848  there  was  exhib- 
ited in  New  York  a  newly-invented  instrument 
called  the  keyed  violin.  It  is  played  like  the 
parlor  organ,  by  means  of  a  key  board.  There 
ore  forty  strings  (five  octaves)  stretched  upon  a 
horizontal  frame,  and  brought  to  the  proper  ten- 
sion by  means  of  the  same  apparatus  as  that  cm- 
ployed  in  tuning  the  piano-forte.  At  right  angles 
with  these  strinfrs  arc  four  horse  hair  imple- 
ments, each  resembling  that  part  of  an  ordinary 
violin  bow  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
string ;  these  arc  all  attached  to  and  stretched 
upon  a  frame,  and  by  ingenious  machuiery  arc 
worked  up  and  down  with  a  steady  motion,  eooh 
bow  passing  within  a  minute  distance  of  its  cor- 
rcs]>onding  string.  The  motion  of  the  perpen- 
dicular frame  and  bows  is  caused  by  the  use  of 
the  pedal,  and  the  mu>ic  executed  in  the  snme 
manner  as  upon  the  orgsn  or  piano-forte.  Tho 
pressure  upon  a  key  causes  a  simultaneous  press- 
ure against  one  of  the  bows,  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  its  neighboring  string,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  sound  similar  to  that  made  by  lAiwing 
and  fingering  upon  tho  violin. 

At  the  same  time  was  exhibited  an  mstrumenl 
which  produced  tunes  by  tuning  forks.  The 
sound  of  the  tuning  fork  by  itself  is  feeble ;  bnt 
i^  while  vibrating,  it  be  held  over  the  mouth  of 
a  vessel,  to  give  tho  vibration  in  unison  with  the 
note  of  the  fork,  the  sound  is  very  much  increased. 
This  tact  has  liccn  long  known,  but  the  inventor 
has  availed  himself  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in 
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tlie  production  of  this  inatmment.  By  mesns  of 
keys  Uko  those  of  n  piano-forte,  the  forks  are 
struck  with  a  hammer  of  a  peculiar  kind — an 
essential  difference  beiuf;  mauc  in  the  harduoes 
(tf  the  hammer  for  the  high  tones.  The  resonance 
of  sound  is  obtained  by  means  of  boxes  of  thin 
-wood  immediately  behind  the  tuning  forks.  The 
lower  tones  are  produced  by  spiral  wires,  similar 
to  those  used  as  substitutes  for  bells  in  common 
clocks.  Some  of  the  notes  in  this  iDstrumeiit  are 
very  sveet,  and  of  considorable  volume.  There 
appear,  hoveTer,  some  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
such  as  the  want  of  volume  of  tone  in  cxtromities 
of  the  scale  —  limited  range  —  and  the  different 
character  of  sound  from  the  wires ;  but  which  the 
inventor  believes  to  be  surmountaUe. 

KEY,  or  KEY-NOTE.  With  theorists,  a  cer- 
tain fundamental  note,  or  tone,  to  which  the 
whole  of  a  movement  has  a  certain  relation  or 
bearing,  to  which  all  its  modulations  are  referred 
and  accommodated,  and  in  which  it  both  com- 
mences and  concludes.  There  are  bat  two  species 
of  keys;  one  of  the  major,  and  one  of  the  minor 
mode ;  all  the  keys  in  which  we  employ  sharps 
or  flats  being  deduced  from  the  natural  keys  of  C 
major  and  A  minor,  of  which,  indeed,  the  other 
keys  are  only  transponticniB.  See  articles 
Ma  JOB  and  Mikob. 

Every  practitioner  in  the  art  must  have  noticed 
the  various  complexions,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
diff<!rent  keys  are  chanuiterizod.  Each  of  the 
twelve  semitones  in  the  scale  is  capable  of  further 
division  almost  to  infinity  :  it  is  possible  to  tunc 
a  hundred  strings  or  more,  in  regular  ascent  of 
pitch,  between  C  and  C,  so  as  to  be  perceptibly 
different  to  the  ear.  ArA'lien  all  these  gradations 
of  sound  are  mingled  togethts,  we  hear  only  a 
confused  noise ;  when  they  are  made  to  follow 
each  other  at  harmonic  distance,  melody  is  pro- 
duced. In  the  fifteenth  century,  music  was  gen- 
erally written  in  the  key  of  F  and  its  relative,  D 
minor.  This  order  of  sounds  was  first  adopted, 
probably,  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  familiar 
to  the  ear,  as  Gardiner,  in  his  "  Music  of  Nature." 
assorts  that  the  blonded  impression  of  the  cnes  of 
animsls,  the  buzzing  of  insects,  the  roar  of  storms, 
the  murmurs  of  brooks,  and  some  of  the  grand- 
est sounds  of  the  natuiul  world,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  harmony,  and  may  be  dcuominatod  the  key 
of  nature.  As  science  improved,  other  notes  were 
taken  as  the  centres  of  systems,  by  which  other 
keys  were  formed ;  and  wc  have  now  not  less 
than  twouty-four  kej's,  both  major  and  minor. 
Some  of  ^u»n  have  been  characterized  by  Gardi- 
ner, in  hia  notes  to  the  "  laves  of  Haydn  and 
Slozart." 

"  The  major  of  C  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  com- 
manding, suited  to  the  expression  of  war  and  en- 
trapriso ;  and  its  relative,  A  minor,  is  plaintive, 
butnotfoeble. 

"  The  major  of  G  is  gay  and  sprightly :  being 
the  medium  key,  it  is  adapted  to  the  groatest 
tango  of  subjects ;  and  its  relative,  £  minor,  is 
persuasive,  soft,  and  tender. 

"  The  major  of  D  is  grand  and  noble :  having 
life  and  animation,  it  is  suited  to  the  loftiest  pur- 
poses; and  its  ndativc,  B  minoi  is  bewailing,  but 
m  too  high  a  tono  to  excite  compassion. 

"  The  major  of  A  is  golden,  warm,  and  sunny ; 
and  its  relative,  F  shup  minor,  is  monmfully 
grand. 


"  The  major  of  E  natural  is  bright  and  pellucid, 
adapted  to  the  most  brilliant  subjects :  though 
higher  thait  the  major  of  D,  it  is  less  loud,  as  it 
stietchee  the  voice  beyond  its  natural  power ;  and 
its  relative,  C  sharp  minor,  is  seldom  used.  In 
this  key  Haydn  has  written  some  of  his  most 
elegant  thoughts. 

"  The  major  of  F  is  rich,  mild,  and  contempla- 
tive ;  and  its  relative,  D  minor,  possesses  wnr^lftT 
qualities,  more  solemn  and  grand. 

"  The  major  of  B  flat  is  the  least  interesting  of 
tho  major  keys ;  it  has  not  sufficient  fire  to  ren- 
der it  majestic  or  grand ;  and  its  relative,  G  minor, 
is  replete  with  melancholy. 

"llic  major  of  E  fiat  is  full,  soft,  and  beautiful: 
it  is  a  key  in  which  all  musicians  delight :  though 
less  decided  in.  its  character  than  some  others,  the 
regularity  of  its  beauty  renders  it  a  universal  fa- 
vorite ;  and  its  relative,  C  mmor,  is  complaining, 
and  seldom  used. 

"  The  major  of  A  flat  is  uunasuming,  delicate, 
and  tender ;  and  its  relative,  F  mbior,  is  peniten- 
tial and  gloomy. 

"  The  major  of  D  flat  is  awfully  dark.  In  this 
remote  key  Beethoven  has  written  his  snblimest 
thoughts.  Ho  never  enters  it  but  for  tragic  pur- 
poses," 

We  have  observed,  in  tuning  the  piano-forte, 
the  notes  F  sharp,  C  sharp,  and  O  sharp,  which 
form  the  major  thirds  of  the  keys  in  sharps,  are 
tuned  sharper  than  the  major  thirds  belonging  to 
the  flat  kOTs.  Hence  the  evident  brilliancy  of 
the  one,  and  tender,  melancholy  expression  of  tiie 
other :  and  on  stringed  instruments  it  is  obvious 
the  character  of  the  keys  G,  D,  A,  and  E  must 
be  more  brilliant  than  any  other,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  open  stnngs  forming  the  key 
note. 

The  keys  are  removed  from  thMr  natural  sit- 
uation upon  the  stafF  by  the  aid  of  flats  and 

sharps,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eXaSL  If 
there  bo  one  sharp,  the  keys  arc  the  major  of  G 
and  minor  of  E  natural ;  ii'  two,  the  major  of  D 
and  minor  of  B  natural ;  if  three,  the  major  of  A 
natural  and  minor  of  F  sharp  ;  it'  four,  the  major 
of  E  natural  and  minor  of  C  sharp  ;  thus  :  — ■ 

Ono  sharp.  Tiro  nbarpa.  Three  sharps.  Four  iharpa. 


If  there  bo  one  flat,  the  keys  are  the  major  of  P 
and  minor  of  D  natural ;  if  two,  the  major  of  B 
flat  and  minor  of  G  natural ;  if  three,  the  major 
of  E  flat  and  minor  of  C  natural ;  and  if  four,  the 
major  of  Aflat  and  minor  of  F  natural;  thus:  — 

One  flat.       Tfro  flats.  Three  flaU.    Tour  flat*. 


Speaking  of  the  different  keys,  a  celebrated 
writer  obser^-es,  "  that  in  the  tones  of  woe  we  in- 
variably recognize  the  minor  third ;  and  in  those 
of  joy  or  exultation,  the  major  third.  If  four  mi- 
nor thirds  bo  combined,  the^  form  the  chord  of 
the  extreme  flat  seventh,  which  excites  in  us  fear 
and  alarm.  When  the  minor  third  forms  tho 
seventh  of  the  relative  key,  by  being  compounded 
with  brighter  sounds,  it  loses  much  of  the  melan- 
choly which  before  characterized  it,  and  bocomes 
hij^y  sympathetic.   We  nvtec  fiul  to  utter  this 
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tone  in  mnmenOt  of  the  greatent  intenst ;  and  it 
may  be  nt^dcd  a*  the  mort  aSecting  chord  in 
mua'ic.  It  is  the  bnxineM  of  ererr  comi>ot»er.  then, 
to  ftupply  the  modulation  hy  whi«;h  the  passions 
may  be  awakcii€-d  ;  and  very  much  of  the  effect 
produL-cd  will  depend  npon  the  manner  in  which 
thi«  modulation  is  gircu.  And  it  should  always 
be  the  object  of  the  Tocal  performer  to  copy  the 
maimer  iuirhich  the  inatinettTe  tones  are  uttered ; 


and  the  power  of  cither  to  more  na  wfll  be  in 
proporti<w  to  hi.«  jnrt  conception  of  the  amtiamBt 
of  hu  anthOT,  and  his  skill  in  t^inn^  to  thai  aen- 
timent  the  tone  which  nature  has  asngtwd  to  it." 
And  wc  are  confident  that  effects  ^niM  more  nor- 
cl  and  iDterestina  may  and  will  be  produced,  in 
proportion  as  the  principles  of  muaic  and  the 
science  of  harmony,  in  the  rariety  ot  keyai  are 
more  oloaely  atudied  and  man  conactly  kjwws. 


Vjuor  Kets  axd  nniB  selahtb  Jfixos. 


Vihaip.      F    BfliL  BllaL 


MUfOB. 


9- 


9- 


t  iborp.    C  •harp.    U  »tuvp-       D  sbup. 


2-2 


BAU. 


In  every  octave,  or  regular  succession  of  eight 
notes,  either  a-wending  or  dewcnding,  there  are 
five  wbole  tones  and  two  semitones ;  and,  in  their 
natural  order,  the  semitones  arc  fixed  between 
three  and  fauvt  and  jerra  and  eight  of  the  scale ;  or 
between  £  and  F,  and  B  and  C.  For  the  sake  of 
variety,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  hey, 
or  tonic,  which  done  by  the  aid  of  sharps  and 
flats ;  and  these,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece 
of  muftic,  serve  to  regulate  the  leading  note,  and 
remove  the  semitones  irom  letter  to  lett^  into  any 
part  of  the  scale. 

The  following  example  exhibits  the  seven  ma- 
jor tonics  in  iharpa.  and  the  seven  relive  minor 
keys: — 


In  the  above  example,  tbe  lower  notes  show 
one  of  the  major  scale,  and  the  upper  notes  one 
of  the  minor  scale. 

The  following  example  exhibits  tbe  seven  ma- 

1'or  tones  in  flatM,  with  the  seven  relative  minor 
[cys :  — 


 ^ —  . 


In  the  abo^i}  example,  the  upper  notes  show 
one  of  the  raajnr  scale,  and  the  lower  notes  one  of 
the  minor  Hcnle. 

In  Kpoahing  of  the  BiRnatures,  the  pupil  should 
always  name  tlio  altcrotl  lettorR,  for  each  and  ev- 
wy  transposition.  ITie  following  tabic  shows  the 
situation  of  the  tones  and  semitones  ui  the  sever- 
al major  keys,  as  well  as  the  etfcct  whic^  flats  and 
sliarpH  have  in  chonging  the  touic  :  — 

>Xplanation. — First  column,  the  letfers;  second 
column,  nalural  aeale  ;  third,  ^rtt  trmuposition  in 
tkar/a ;  fourtll,  enconil  transpoiifion ;  fifth,  third 
trannpoiitian;  sixth, /wirtA  trampoeitian ;  seventh, 
^fth  fn»U!pH»(ibn;   ei^tli,  tixth  tran^poution ; 


and  the  ninth,  the  termth  fmnspotitiom.  The 
same  order  to  be  observed  in  flats. 


Traiupotition  bg  Flats, 


"When  a  partial  transposition  of  the  scale  oc- 
curs, the  melodioas  rclatitms  of  tho  sounds  are 
changed ;  and  it  is  noceaRory  for  tlte  pupil  to  un- 
derstand this  change,  and  he  governed  by  it.  In 
such  changes  as  usually  occur  in  p»dmody, 
namely,  eharping  the  fourth  and  JIaUutg  the  seventh, 
and  extending  only  for  one  or  two  measures,  it  is 
unaecGasary  to  change  the  sj^l^les;  but  when 
the  change  is  continued  for  several  measures,  the 
solmixation  of  the  new  key  ahould  be  adopted. 
The  change,  if  possible,  should  be  mode  hefyte  the 
note  of  mnduIiMion. 

KEY  BOARD.  An  instrument  for  dividing 
the  intervals  of  the  octave.  In  order  that  the 
localities  of  all  the  notCR  on  an  instrument  may 
be  fully  explaiued,  we  will  here  expose  the 
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It  vill  be  seen  by  this,  that  the  signa  connected 
by  the  curred  lines  (  (,  express  the  same  keys,  or 
notes :  the  upper  notation  being  used  when  the 
light  hand  descends  so  low  into  the  bass,  the 
under,  when  the  1^  hand  ascends  so  high  into 
the  treble.  But  sometimea  each  notation  is  iu- 
diflerently  used. 

Hiough  there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  time 
lost  in  uie  outset  in  this  art,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  the  keys  by  their  notes  or  signs, 
the  following  mnemonic  Tulc,it  is  hoped,will  great- 
ly facilitate  Uie  acquirement,  and  that  too  in  a  very 
short  espaco  of  time.  Observe,  there  are  alternate 
groups  of  three  white  and  two  black  keys.  The 
white  key  between  the  two  black  ones  is  invariably 
"D.  Of  course  the  two  white  keys  immediately 
above  D  arc  E  and  F.  Again :  the  two  white  keys 
between  the  fArce  block  ones  are  invariably  Q  and 
A ;  and  consequently  the  two  white  ones  imme- 
diately above  O  and  A  are  B  and  C. 
ExjUIPLb:  Thb  Babb  ||  and  |||  bepbebekt 
TUB  Black  Keys.  ^ 


(1 


i 


^        D  ■ 


-  •=  Abi    9  A.  i»  tt 


mi 


—  —  UA    b*a  Ak* 


KEYS  OP  AN  ORGAN.  Those  movable, 
projecting  levcts  in  the  front  of  an  organ,  so 
placed  Bs  to  conveniently  receive  the  fingers  of 
the  p^former,  and  which,  by  a  connected  move- 
ment with  the  valves,  or  pallets,  admit,  or  ex- 
clude, (he  wind  from  the  pipes.  When  a  single 
key  of  an  organ  is  pressed  down,  as  many  sounds 
are  heard  as  all  the  stops  which  ore  then  out 
fiimifih  to  that  key :  t.  e.,  all  those  pipes  are  hoard 
which  are  permitted  by  those  stopSt  and  that  key, 
to  receive  the  wind. 

KHISEL,  GIOVANNI  GIACOMO,  a  contra- 
puntist of  the  16th  century,  and  probably  a  Ger- 
man, resident  in  Italy,  published  at  Venice,  in 
IfiOl,  "  Libro  1.  de  Uad^igtM  et  MoteUi  d  4  a  5  vod." 

KHYM,  or  KYIIN.  CAKL,  an  instrumental 
composer,  published  much  music  at  Augsburg 
and  Vienna  suice  the  year  1798. 

KIALLMARE,  E.,  was  bom  at  Lynn  Regis,  in 
Norfolk,  in  the  year  I7S1.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Sweden,  and  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
that  state.  His  mother  was  a  descimdant  from 
Hr.  Banks,  of  Yorkshire,  a  cousin  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  His  parents,  dying  when  he  was  very 
young,  left  E.  Kialhnark,  their  only  child,  with- 
out provision,  when  he  was  kindly  adopted  by 
his  matemal  gtand&ther,  who  spared  no  expense 
In  hia  educatira,  and  finding  that  ha  ha^  a  strong 


I  pasnon  for  music,  consented  eventually  to  bring 
'  him  up  to  that  profession.  His  grand&ther  first 
placed  him,  at  the  ago  of  flflcci;,  (giving  a  con- 
siderable premium,)  with  a  German  mundan  of 
great  prctcnsnon ;  after  two  years'  rcsidenee  wiOi 
whom  (the  only  two  disagrc^ble  years  of  his  life) 
he  was  removed,  and  from  that  period  depended 
on  his  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood.  Ha^-ing 
by  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  gained  a  toler- 
able practical  knowledge  of  the  piano-forte,  hoip, 
and  vudin,  he  ctnnmencod  professionally  by  teach- 
ing those  instrmnents  at  a  chesp  rate,  and,  not 
caring  about  personal  faUgue,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing several  pupils.  He  always,  however,  ap- 
propriated a  portion  of  his  receipts  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  musical  instruction,  and  became 
successively  a  pupil  of  Barthelcmon,  Cobham, 
Spagnoletti,  &c.,  tiU  at  lost  he  found  hiuuclJ^  to 
his  great  delight,  capable  of  playing  in  an  orehcs- 
tro,  and  become  a  performer,  either  oa  depu^  or 
principal,  in  the  oratorios,  concerts,  music  meet- 
ings, and  theatres.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two,he  married  a  young  Scotch  woman,  and  at  that 
time,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  toler- 
able connecUon,  gave  up  all  his  public  engage- 
ments, and  became  a  piano-forte  master,  cioon 
after  that  period  he  became  intimately  actinainted 
with  Von  Eech,  and  although  he  (as  liimaalf 
would  acknowledge')  was  but  an  indinerent  theo- 
rist, yet  to  his  taute  and  talents,  and  his  friendly 
hints  and  instructions,  Kiallmaik  confesses  him- 
self dec^y  indebted.  Soon  after  this,  he  ventured 
to  publish  two  or  three  pieces,  although  almost 
unacquainted  with  the  earliest  rules  in  compo- 
sition. This  success  induced  the  music  sellers  to 
make  fresh  applications  to  him ;  and,  after  a  short 
time,  he  became  known  as  a  composer.  Kiall- 
mark  has  since  had  great  success  oa  a  piano-forte 
instructor,  seldom  teaching  less  than  from  nine 
to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  for  some  years  has 
had  one  or  two  assistants  constantly  in  his  cm- 
ploy.  At  the  su^estion  and  desiro  of  some  of 
his  connections,  ho  was  induced  to  become  a 
party  with  Logier  at  the  timo  of  his  great  success 
in  I^gland ;  and  although  such  was  the  state  of 
Kiallmark's  engagements  that  he  could  but  sel- 
dom find  timo  to  see  Logier,  he  yet  acknowledges 
to  have  derived  groat  pleasure  and  odvantaga 
from  his  acquaintance,  llie  following  are  amongst 
the  most  favorite  pieces  of  Kiallmark's  compo- 
sition. Piano-forte :  "  Litroduction  and  Vari- 
ations to 'Itoy's  Wife.* "  "  Introduction  to  •  Last 
Rose  of  Summer.' "  Fantasia,  "  L'Eapirance," 
Fantasia,  Pai  Anvnir."  "Fanfltto  and  Gtxman 
Air."  "Second  German  Air."  "Harriot,  Air 
with  Variations."  "Marian,  Air  with  Variations." 
"  La  Revenue,"  divertimento.  "  Dicerttmento 
ScOMue."  "  Second  DiDertimento  SooMue."  "Di- 
vertimento Sconise  from  Naderman."  "  Second 
Dtfxrtimento  Seruaiae  from  Naderman."  "  itondo, 
Carnival  d«  Venice."  "  Airs  from  Ro^ni." 
"Russian  Air,  with  Variations."  "i«  Fletin 
de  Printetrx,"  six  books.  "Is  there  a  heart. 
Variations."  "There's  kauld  cail.  Variations." 
"  Cease  your  Funning,  Variations."  "  Bower  of 
Eveleo-s,  Voriatious."  "  Robin  Adair,  Varia- 
tions." "  Rest,  weary  traveller,  Variations." 
"  Crledonion  Fantasio." 
"  Young  Lore's  Drwuu." 
Variations."  "  My 
pttiis  Dilattamm*.' 
Rosabella,"  ftc.,  ftc 


Chant  Militaire'' 
"  Home,  Bweet  Home^ 
page,"  rondo.  "Let 
Tariationa." 
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KIESER,  3.  jr.,  an  organist  at  EEfiiit  about  the 
Tear  1750,  composed  much  music  Sot  his  instni- 
meat. 

KrESEWETTER,  JOHANN  FRLEDRICH, 
first  violin  at  tho  Royal  Chapel  of  Aiispach,  and 
ono  of  the  best  performers  of  tho  school  of  Bt'nda, 
was  bom  at  Cohurg.  Ho  obtained  bis  public 
rituation  in  the  year  1754. 

KIESEW'ETTEB,  CUMSTOPH  GOTT- 
PRIED,  son  of  tho  preceding,  was  bom  at  An- 
spach  in  1 7  7  7.  He  was  a  very  celebrated  nolinist, 
and  gpont  much  timo  in  England  since  the  winter 
of  1821,  when  he  performed  at  the  Fhilharmonic 
Concerts  in  London.  An  eminent  critic  states  of 
Kiesewctter's  talents  as  foUo^rs  :  His  fiiBt  per- 
formance at  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Loudon 
—  perhaps  tho  eevcreBt  tc^t  to  which  power  can 
be  brought,  becauiic  tho  major  port  of  the  audi- 
ence consists  of  profcKfiors  or  persona  most  im- 
mediately connected  ■with  music  —  his  first  pcr- 
formancc,  wc  might  almost  say,  was  greeted  with 
the  very  extravagFince  of  approbation  and  ap- 
plause. For  although  his  extraordinary  ability 
deserved  the  most  complete  expression  oi  the  de- 
light which  could  not  but  bo  felt,  yet  it  was  re- 
marked amongst  tho  judicious,  that  the  loudest 
plaudits  were  minglou  with  an  expression  of 
pleasure  bordering  on  a  laugh,  a  manner  which 
praise  adopts  when  caught  by  surprise  at  quaint 
or  uuexpected  turns,  rather  than  when  capti- 
vated by  solid  excellences.  By  this  remark  wo 
would  not  be  thought  to  detract  a  particle  from 
the  abundant  talent  wliich  wc  willingly  admit 
Kiesewctter  to  possess :  his  abilities  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  admirable  indeed :  we  merely 
wish  to  have  it  understood  that  there  are  points 
of  peculiar  skill  which,  when  pushed  beyond  cer- 
tain limits,  run  into  defeat,  however  vehemently 
applauded  these  very  exertions  may  be  by  the 
multitude  of  auditors,  who  are  ever  more  stimu- 
lated by  novelty  and  surprise,  than  by  the  appro- 
priate dispoution  of  parts  wd  of  the  whole,  which 
u  the  icqult  (tf  deep  consideration  and  fine  taste. 
Kiesewctter's  command  of  tho  instrument  appears 
to  render  him  superior  to  every  possible  difficulty, 
and  out  of  this  superabundant  power,  perhaps, 
arise  those  temptations  which  almost  necessarily 
lead  to  excess.  For,  although  sobriety  of  judg- 
ment Tojects  superfluous  execution  as  well  as 
superfiuoos  ornament,  yet,  when  wanned  with 
exercise,  there  arc  few  who  can  resist  the  power 
of  demonstrating  acquiieracnts  which  others  have 
not  reached."  Kiescwotter  performed  at  the  spirit- 
ual and  other  concerts,  in  Ix)ndon,  in  tho  season 
of  1824.  He  died,  in  a  Ktate  bordering  uxxin 
miser}-,  in  IS27. 

KIN.  A  Chinese  instrument  posflos.<ring  a  body 
of  thin  wood,  carved  like  the  top  of  a  violin,  to 
increase  resonance — with  five  etrii^  of  silk  of 
difflront  sizes. 

KINDERMANN,  JOHANN  ERASMUS,  a 
celebrated  organist  at  Nuremberg,  died  in  1G55. 
He  composed  many  practical  worke,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  tho  latter  being  chiedy  for  the 
organ.  His  writings  bear  date  from  the  year 
1640  to  1653. 

KINDERVATER.  JOIIANN  HEINRICII,  a 
GeiDUUi  fHacgyxaaaf  tUod  in  1726.    Ho  wrote 


sevecal  works  on  musio ;  among  others  one  'en- 
titled "  Ds  Musica  litteratiM  nMSSsnno." 

KINDSCKER,  L.,  a  singer  at  the  court  church 
at  Dessau,  publi^od  thino,  in  1702,  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  songs,  and  at  Leipsic,  in  1801*  a 
^milar  collection. 

KING.  A  Chinese  instrament,  consisting  of 
a  frame  of  wood,  with  pendent  stone,  graduated 
through  sixteen  notes,  and  struck  witii  a  ham- 
mer. 

KING,  WILLLVM,  organist  of  New  CoUcgc, 
Oxford,  set  to  music  Cowley's  "Miatrcss,"  utd 
published  it  -with  the  following  titie :  "  Poems  of 
Mr.  Cowley  and  others,  ccnnpoeed  into  Bongs  and 
Ayres,  with  a  Thorough  Basse  for  the  Theorbo, 
Harpsccor,  or  Base  Violl,"  Oxford,  1688. 

KING,  ROBERT,  bachelor  in  music  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  1696,  was  one  of  the  bond  of  William 
and  Mary.  He  composed  vazious  airs,  piinted  m 
tho  "  I^r^Ut  Coaeardia,"  and  sot  to  musio  many 
songi^  printed  in  the  •*  Theatre  of  Music" 

KING,  CHARLES,  educated  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul's,  under  Dr.  Blow,  was  at  first  a  super- 
numerary singer  in  that  cathedral  for  the  small 
stipend  of  fourteen  pounds  a  year.  In  the  year 
1704,  ho  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  music,  in  the  Univeruty  of  Oxford.  King  com- 
posed some  anthems  and  services,  and  thereby 
gave  occasion  to  Dr.  Green  to  say,  and  indeed  he 
was  very  fond  of  saying  it,  as  he  thougld  it  was 
a  very  witty  sentiment,  that  "  Mr.  King  was  a 
very  aervicm&ia  man."  As  a  mnnoian,  he  was 
butlitUe  esteemed. 

KING,  M.  P.  An  English  compoeer,  chiefly  of 
vocal  music,  since  the  year  1790.  Among  his 
works  are  —  Operas:  "False  Alarms,"  "Invis- 
ible Girl,"  "Matrimony,"  "One  o'Clock,"  "H- 
mour  the  Tartar,"  "  Eight  songs  and  Cantata," 
Op.  2.  Glees  for  three  voices:  "It  was  the 
nightingale,"   "Minstrels  throe,  lady,  are  we," 

5,  coidd  I  flow  like  thee,"  "  O,  whuer  than  the 
swan,"  "  \Vhen  shall  we  three  meet  again 

Who  rides  on  that  meteor  of  fire  ? "  Duets : 
"  What  virtue  prompts,"  *•  Vows  are  but  breath," 
"  Do  not  call  it  sin,"  "  Say,  beauteous  ty- 
rant," "  By  the  roses  of  the  spring,"  "  Eagle 
Wings,"  "  Hush,  softly."  Ho  also  published  "A 
general  Treatise  on  Music,  particularly  on  Har- 
mony or  Thorough  Bass,  and  its  Application  to 
Composition,  written  on  a  new  Plan,"  &c. ;  like- 
wise, several  sonatas,  rondos,  &.C.,  for  tho  piano- 
forte. 

KIXOR,  or  KINNOR.  The  appellation  given 
to  tho  harp  used  by  David  in  the  curing  of  Sauh 
Of  the  kiiinor,  generally  translated  harp,  there  is 
a  divenuty  of  opinion ;  but  the  one  most  general- 
ly leceived  is,  that  by  it  is  meant  tho  b/n  or 
harp,  at  any  stringed  instrament  of  tiiat  charac- 
tcx.  In  the  Scptuagint  and  the  Vulgate,  kinnor 
is  so  rendered  that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  that 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  different 
tbrms  of  lyres,  of  which  there  were  many.  Such 
being  tiie  case,  we  think  the  words  kinnor  and 
harp  Bj'nonymoos.  The  ancient  lyre  or  harp  was 
so  small  that  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  in  the 
hand,  and  it  was  so  light  that  tho  player  usually 
danced  during  his  perfinmance.  Whether  ths 
ancients,  particularly  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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hftd  Iiarps  like  moderns,  large,  heavy,  and 
restmg;  on  the  ground  when  played,  u  very  doubt- 
ful ;  for,  in  almoat  every  instance  where  mention 
is  made  of  this  instrument,  it  ii  described  as 
being  taken  in  the  hand  when  played.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  had  large  harps,  aa  is  evi- 
dent firom  proscrred  paintings  and  sculptures. 
We  have  in  its  proper  place  aUuded  to  Jubal  aa 
the  inventor  of  the  kinnor  and  organ,  or  rather 
as  the  fhthcT  of  such  as  handle  them ;  and  this  is 
the  earliest  mention  made  of  the  use  of  musical 
instruments.  Nowhere  in  tho  Pentateuch  is  the 
kinnor  again  mentjoned ;  but  in  1  Samuel  we  find 
that  the  prophet  foretold  to  Saul  that  he  should 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  "  coming  do'wn  &om 
the  high  plocre,  wiui  a  paaitery,  a  ta&ret,  a  pipe, 
and  a  kinnor."  Then  it  is  noticed  as  used  bv 
private  persons,  ahepherds,  with  a  belief  that  it 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  human  pas- 
sions, and  for  that  purpose  David  was  employed 
to  play  before  Saul,  as  previously  noticed.  From 
David's  time,  whoso  example  aa  sultan,  no  doubt, 
recommended  it  to  general  use,  the  kitator  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  It  was  one  of  the  leading 
instrumenta  in  the  orchestra  of  the  tabwnacle, 
and  also  in  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Eusebiufl,  one  of  tho  early  Christian  fathers,  says 
that  David  always  carried  his  lyre  with  him,  to 
soothe  him  in  his  many  afflictions,  and  to  Bing 
praises  to  God.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  gen- 
erally in  the  tabernacle  with  his  kinnor  among 
the  prophets,  and  sang  and  played  as  the  inspira- 
tion came  upon  him.  In  1  Kings,  an  intimation 
is  given  of  the  material  of  which  tho  harp  was 
composed.  It  says  that  Solomon  made  harpa 
(^kinnoreth)  of  the  olmug  trees,  and  also  psalteric-t^ 
for  the  singing.  It  was  the  harp  which  the  cap- 
tives at  Babylon  "  hung  upon  the  willows  ; "  and 
so  celebrated  were  the  Hebrewa  in  the  use  of  ttiia 
instrument,  that  their  conquerors  bade  them  sing 
their  native  songs,  accompanied  with  the  harp. 
Among  the  Hebrews  it  was  played  by  females  as 
well  as  males,  and  was  used  at  feasts,  or  on  oc- 
casion of  mourning,  for  its  tones  might  bo  cheer- 
ful or  sad,  as  the  occasion  might  require. 

KIRBYE,  QEOKGE.  An  En^iah  musician, 
and  good  madrigalist  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
year  1597,  he  and  lliomas  Weilkes  published 
their  first  books  of  English  madrigals.  Scone  of 
his  compositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Triumphs 
of  Oriana." 

KIBCHER,  ATHANASIUS,  a  native  ofFul- 
da,  was  born  in  the  year  1601.  At  the  age  of 
^htccu  he  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Jcs- 
nita,  and  after  having  passed  through  a  i^olor 
course  of  study,  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  languages,  in  the  TlnivCTsity  of 
Wartzburg.  In  the  year  1631,  when  the  Swedes, 
under  Oustavus  Adolphus,  entered  Germany,  he 
retired  into  France,  and  settled  in  the  Jesuits'  col- 
lege at  Avignon,  where  he  continued  four  years. 
Ho  waa  then  called  to  Rome  to  teach  matho- 
maties  in  tho  Bmnan  college,  and  he  nfterwitrds 
became  professor  of  tho  Hebrew  language  in  that 
city.  He  died  in  1680,  having  written  and  pub- 
lished dilTerent  worics  to  tho  number  of  twenty- 
two  volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and  three 
in  octavo.  The  chief  of  Kirchet'a  musical  works 
]■  his  '*liiuuiyia  Umvtrialii."   This  is  divided 


into  ten  books.  In  the  pre&ce-  the  author  atatea 
that  h«  was  aided  in  the  compilation  of  it  by  An- 
tonio Maria  Abbatiui,  chapel-master  <k  the 
churches  of  Sta.  Maria  Mf^gi(n«,  and  Pietro, 
Hereditc,  in  Rome,  also  by  Kai»berger  and 
CEirissimi.  He  apologizes  for  his  attempting  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  music,  who  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed musician;  but  be  states,  in  his  defence, 
that  from  his  yoalh  he  had  am^uonsly  iqipUcd 
himself  to  the  study  of  this  science.  In  the  first 
book  he  treats  of  tho  anatomy  of  the  ear,  not  only 
in  man,  but  in  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  Prom  this  he  paAees  to  the  consideration 
of  the  voice  in  the  human  race,  and  also  of  the 
vocal  organs  in  several  species  of  animals.  In  the 
second  book  he  speaks  of  the  musie  of  the  He- 
brews, and  ^ves  tttc  forms  of  stmio  of  their  instru- 
ments. Ho  then  proceeds  to  the  music  of  the 
Greeks,  and  of  wluch  he  gives  a  general  and  su- 
perficial account.  The  next  book  enters  deeply 
into  the  doctrine  of  harmonics,  first  explaining 
the  several  kinds  of  proportion,  and  afterwarda 
demonstrating  the  ratios  of  intervals.  This  book 
contains  a  s^tem  of  arithmetic,  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Boethiua  and  othcn*,  in  which  are 
contained  rules  for  the  addition,  subtraction » 
multiplication,  ahd  division  of  intervals  by  meana 
of  characters  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  fourth 
book  is  entirely  on  the  division  of  the  monochord, 
and  the  method  of  finduig  the  intervals  by  vari- 
ous geometric  and  al^braic  processes.  The  fifth 
book  contains  directions  for  the  composition  of 
music  in  consoiumce.  In  this  he  explains  the  na- 
ture of  counterpoint,  both  simple  and  figurative, 
and  also  of  fugue,  and  gives  some  general,  rules 
for  composition  in  one,  two,  three,  and  more 
parts.  Towards  the  cldse  of  the  book,  he  speaks 
of  that  spurious  kind  of  fogue,  called  fiufa  in 
nomine,  and  not  only  explains  the  nature  of  canon, 
but  gives  examples  of  canons,  some  of  which  are 
very  wonderful  in  their  contrivance.  lie  men- 
tions one,  which  he  says  might  bo  sung  by  twelve 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  voices.  In  the 
sixth  book,  he  treats  of  instrumental  music,  and 
of  the  various  instnunents  in  use  among  tho 
modems.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  book  is  taken 
from  tho  Latin  work  of  Mersennus.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  gives  a  particular  description  of  the 
groat  bell  at  Erfurt.  The  seventh  book  contains 
a  comparison  between  tho  ancient  and  modem 
music,  with  some  specimens  of  the  ancient  Greek 
musical  characters,  taken  from  Alypius.  This 
book  is  of  a  miscdlaneons  nature,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  comprises  a  general  enumeration  of 
the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  author's  time, 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  fine  compositions 
selected  from  their  works. 

I'he  second  volume  begins  with  tho  eighth  book. 
In  this  is  inserted  tables  of  all  the  possible  comln- 
uations  of  nnmbers,  as  they  rdate  to  musical  intn- 
vals ;  as  idso  sane  minute  investigations  into  the 
various  kinds  of  metro  used  in  poetry,  and  par- 
ticularly Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  which  are  illud- 
trated  by  musical  characters.  In  tho  ninth  book 
there  is  a  chapter  "I>e  SympathiA  et  AnttpathiA 
Sonorum  Ratione,"  and  an  experiment  hen  men- 
tioned is  truly  curious.  The  author  mya,  if  five 
glaasoB  of  the  same  magnitude  are  filled,  one  with 
aqua  yitee,  the  second  with  wine,  the  tbird  with 
aqua  subtilis,  the  fourth  with  a  iMckish  fluid, 
such  as  sea  water  or  tnl,  and  the  fifth  or  middle 
one  with  oommon  wstv,  and  a  finger  wetted,  tha 
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following  effects  will  be  produced  :  the  aqua  Titte 
will  be  much  agitated,  Uie  wuie  greatly  shaken, 
the  aqua  subtilia  less  shaken,  and  the  sea  water 
or  other  floid  not  moved  at  oU.  Fhnn  this  ex- 
periment we  may  probably  date  the  invnition  of 
musical  giaut».  He  then  produces  instances  of 
the  surprising  effects  wrought  by  music,  beginning 
with  the  disposition  of  Saul,  as  recorded  in  sacred 
writ,  which  he  endeavors  to  account  for  mechan- 
ically ;  and  he  concludea  by  relating  the  whole 
process  for  the  reputed  cure  of  the  bite  of  a  taran- 
tula. In  treating  of  echoes,  he  relates  an  inter- 
esting stor^-  trom  Cardan,  which  we  shall  give  in 
his  own  words.  "  A  friend  of  minot  having  set 
out  on  a  journey,  had  a  river  to  cross,  and  not 
knowing  the  word,  criod  to  which  an  echo 
answered,  O;  h^  imagining  it  to  bo  a  man, 
called  out  in  Italian,  Onde  dtro  pattar  r  itanswoied 
Paua;  and  when  ho  asked,  Quif  But  as  the 
waters  formed  a  deep  whirlpool  there,  and  made 
a  great  noise,  he  was  terrified,  and  again  asked, 
Dero  paisar  qui  t  the  echo  returned,  Faata  qui.  He 
repeated  the  same  question  often,  and  still  had 
the  same  answer.  Tetxificd  with  the  fear  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  awim,  in  case  ho  attempted  to  pass, 
and  it  bring  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night,  he 
concluded  that  his  respondent  was  some  evU  spir- 
it, that  wanted  to  entice  him  into  the  torrent. 
He  therefore  returned,  and  on  relating  his  story 
to  Cardan,  was  convinced  by  him  that  it  was  no 
demon,  but  only  the  sport  of  nature."  The  author 
next  proceeds  to  the  description  of  such  instru- 
ments as  produce  music  by  the  rotation  of  a 
cylinder ;  and  mentions  ouo,  in  the  form  of  a  star, 
in  the  church  of  a  monastery  of  St.  Fulda,  so  con- 
trived,' as,  by  the  motion  of  a  cylinder  round  its 
axis,  to  produce  music  irom  a  number  of  small 
bells.  Ho  then  describes  an  instrument  to  rsNcm- 
ble,  in  its  sound,  a  concert  of  viols.  This  was,  in 
&ct,  a  harpsichord  with  a  circular  belly,  under 
which  was  a  wheel,  one  sixth  part  of  which  rose 
above  the  bcUy ;  the  stringit,  which  were  of  the 
intestines  of  animals,  like  those  of  tho  harp,  were 
strained  into  contact  with  the  edge  of  this  wheel, 
and  being  rubbed  with  powdered  rosin,  produced 
the  tone  he  nwaks  o£  Kircher  mentions,  as  a 
contrivance  of  his  own.  the  XiUian  harp,  which 
he  describes  at  considerable  length.  But  although 
he  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  St. 
Dunstnn  is  said,  by  Fuller,  to  have  had  one  which 
mu»t  have  been  of  a  nature  very  similar  to  Kir- 
Cher's.  In  this  book  it  is  that  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  ccLobrated  hydraulic  organ  of  Vitru- 
vius,  which  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to 
comprehend.  The  tenth  book  is  on  the  subject 
of  analogical  muHic,  as  Kircher  has  termed  it,  and 
the  chief  intention  of  it  is  to  demonstrato  the  har- 
mony of  the  four  elements  and  of  the  planetary 
system.  The  author  endeavors  to  prove  that 
the  principles  harmony  are  discoverable  in  the 
proportions  of  our  bodies,  in  the  passions  of  tho 
mind,  and  even  in  the  seven  sacraments  of  tho 
church  of  Home.  From  those  he  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  political  and  metaphysical 
harmony ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  that  harmony,  if 
any  one  can  understand  what  he  means  by  it, 
which  subsists  in  tho  several  orders  of  inteilectnal 
beings,  and  which  is  consummated  in  the  union 
between  Ood  and  the  universen  In  the  year 
1673,  Kircher  published  his  "  PKmnargn  Nova,"  a 
wmk  in  which  he  explains  the  nature,  pn^terties, 
and  e&cts  of  sound. 


In  thia  work  the  author  gives  a  very  oircum- 
Btautial  account  of  that  useful  instrument  called 
by  us  the  speaking  trumpet,  the  invention  (A 
which  he  clamis  as  his  own.  Of  the  power  of 
this  trumpet,  he  says,  that  wlUi  one  of  fiftem 
palms  in  length,  ho  and  some  companions  made 
tliemselves  heard  from  different  stations,  at  the 
distance  of  two,  three,  four,  and  five  Italian 
miles. 

To  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  works  of  Kir- 
cher, they  ere  chiefly  either  on  subjects  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  or  on  such  as,  from  their 
nature,  seem  to  elude  all  inquiry ;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  world  is  under  great  obligations  to 
hijn  for  the  Muaurgia  Uniceraaiit."  In  avail- 
ing him.self  of  tho  researches  of  other  learned 
men,  and  of  all  the  assistance  that  he  could  pos- 
sibly derive  from,  an  extemdve  eorrespondeiic^ 
and  the  communications  of  persons  eminent  both 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  ho  has 
been  able  to  exhibit  such  a  fund  of  instruction 
and  entertainment,  such  a  variety  of  curious  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  principles  and  gradual 
progress  of  the  science,  and  such  a  number  of 
curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  professors  of  his 
own  time,  and  the  opinions  entertained  of  their 
works,  that  we  know  not  which  to  admire  moat, 
his  ingenuity  or  his  industry.  Notwithstanding 
the  merits  of  Kircher,  his  "  Muaurgia,"  soon  after 
its  publication,  underwent  most  severe  censures 
from  Mcibomius,  a  German  uTiter  of  consider- 
able celebrity. 

KIRCnnOP,  GOTTFRIED,  an  organist  at 
Halle,  died  in  1746.  He  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, a  work  called  "  L'A,  B,  C,  MutieaL" 

KmCHHOFF,  a  Saxon  harpist,  was  celebrated 
in  Denmark  and  Husaia,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  He  wrote  much  music  for  his  in- 
strument. 

KIRCHXEU,  JOHANNHEDflUCH,  a  singer 
at  Kudobftadt  in  the  year  1799,  published,  early 
in  the  present  century,  at  Armstadt,  "  Theoro' 
iiicA-practiscAes  Handbiich  zu  eiiiem  filr  k&nftig» 
Landiehullehnr nOthigen Miuikatiachen  Unterrieht" 
and  "  l2Arien;utii  Gehraadt  fur  SingcHOrein  Par- 
tiiur,  \te  und  2te  Sammlutiff.' 

KIR.KMAX.  A  composer  of  piano- forto  music, 
resident  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  lost 
century.  He  published,  among  other  works, 
"  Duets  for  the  Piano-forte,"  Op.  5.  "  TVoii  So~ 
nat.  d  quaire  Mains;"  "Three  Sonatas  for  the 
Harpsichord,  with  V.,"  Op.  8.  '*  Sonata  for  the 
Piano-forte;"  "  Duets  for  the  Piano-forte."  He 
aho  published  "Eight  Ballads,"  dedicated  tothe 
Marchionem  of  Salisbury,  Op.  10;  and  in  con- 
junction witfi  Keeble,  "  Forty  Interludos,  to  be 
played  between  tho  Verses  of  the  Psalms." 

KIRMAYER,  WOLFGAXO,  chamber  musi. 
cian  to  a  nobleman  at  Munich,  was  known  by  his 
composition  of  Rercnatas,  nottumos,  and  other 

violin  music.    He  died  in  1795. 

KIRMAIR,  FRIEDRICH  JOSEPH,  was,  in 
1803,  appointed  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  pianist, 
and  performed  in  public  in  almost  all  the  large 
towns  of  the  continent.  In  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed music  master  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
His  works  for  tho  piano-fbtte  are  nnmanms,  and 
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have  been  chicflr  published  at  Berlin  and  Offen- 
bach. The  following  are  among  hia  more  fovor- 
ite  compositions :  "  Doax  Soimt.  t>our  C/av.,  V. 
Obliff.,  el  B.,  ad  lib.,  composis  do  dicers  2'hiine»  et 
Paaaagea  tiris  de  fOptra  '  La  Fl.  Magiquc,'  arran- 
ffdes  par  ks  Amatewi,"  Op.  9,  OiTonbach.  "  Troia 
Sonat.  progn»»-  pour  k  Clav.  avee  V.  et  B.,"  Op.  8, 
Offenbach.  Gr.  Sonat.  arte  Aco.ObUg.,"  Op.  21, 
Offenbach.  "  Gr.  Soiia(.  azec  V.  Oblig.  et  B.  ad 
lib."  Offenbach.  Soiiai.  avec  Ace.  de  V.  et  B.," 
Op.  23,  Offenbach.  "  Troia  Sonat.  pour  lea  Ama- 
teura,"  Op.  12,  Offenbach.  "  Sonat.  aveo  un  Toc- 
caiapour  le  Clav.  dans  la  Utile  de  Clementi,"  Op.  17, 
Offeubftch. 

KIRXBEBGER,  JOHANN  PniLIP,  a  native 
of  Berlin,  vae  a  pupil  of  Sobaittian  Bach,  and 
posRoascd  great  musical  learning.  His  knowl- 
edge of  counterpoint  and  of  uU  the  laws  and 
eubttlties  of  canon  and  fugue  aro  indisputable  ; 
but  in  his  corapositinns  he  is  often  ilrj*  and  crude, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  perpetually  striving 
at  now  passages  and  effects,  with  which  hia  in- 
Tention  did  not  very  liberally  supply  him.  He 
died  in  the  year  1783.  Ilis  principal  works  were 
theoretical  and  didactic,  and  are  as  follows :  "  Die 
Kunttdea  reinen  Suzes,  igc.,"  L  e.,  the  art  of  pure 
composition  explained  on  certain  principles  and 
by  means  of  ei^amplcs,.  1774.  *'  Gruiuhatze  dea 
Ueneralbaasea,  &c.,"  i.  c.,  principles  of  thorough 
boss,  forming  the  first  elements  of  composition, 
1781,  with  many  plates.  **  Gedankcn  Uber  die 
verachiedenen  Lelmtrten,  ifc."  L  e.,  ideas  on  the  dif- 
lerent  methods  of  composition,  1782.  "Ankitutuf 
sur  Sinff-komposithn  niU,  Oden  in  rerschieileiten  aift- 
benmaaen,"  i.  e.,instructionsibr  learning  vocalcom- 
position,  1782.  "  Die  tea/ircn  GnindsaUe  sum  Ge- 
brattch  der  Ilarmonie,"  i.  e.,  principles  of  harmony, 
&c.,  1773.  This  last  work  is  attributed  to  Kimber- 
gerby  KollmannandtheoditoT8oftho"i>t'rt.  Hiat. 
dea  Mmiciena,"  but  by  Oerber  it  is  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Schulzon.  llic  chief  of  the  mu- 
sical articles  in  the  first  volume  of  Sulzer's 
"  Tlieory  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  were  also  written 
by  Kirnberger.  His  practical  works  are  chiefly 
sacred. 

KIRSTEX,  FRIEDRICH,  an  organist  at 
Dresden,  published,  between  the  years  1770  and 
1797,  several  works  of  piano-£arte  music,  also 
"  Lieiler  fur  geseUi^e  utut  einaame  Freudcn  ijediclUet 
von  Fr.  Voigi  und  fliri  Clavier  getelzt,"  Hamburg. 

XIRSTEX,  MICHAEL,  organist  at  BresUu, 
died  in  1742.    Ho  wrote  some  church  music. 

KIT.  The  name  of  a  email  or  pocket  violin, 
used  by  dancing  masters.  Its  length  is  about  six- 
teen inchost  and  that  of  the  bow  about  seventeen. 

KTITEL,  CimiSTOPH,  court  organist  and 
composer  at  Dresden,  published  there,  in  16d7t 
twelve  canticles  for  fbar  voices. 

KTITEI-,  JOHANX  CHRISTLVX,  organist 
at  Erfurt,  was  bom  there  in  1732.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Sebastian  Bach,  and  in  aU 
respects  wortliy  of  bin  master.  lie  pubUshcd 
"6  tinnJi.  fura  Kltirier,"  1737;  "Der  angehende 
practiaclm  Organist  ndir  amceiavng  =mn  ZiiecknUlt- 
zigen  gehratich  Her  Orgel  beg  OotU-aierehntngen  i» 
Si-j/xpielrn,  Erate  Ahlheilnnff,"  Erfurt,  WOl !  "A«Mt 
Chori^hHch  200  theib  hezijferte,  theib  vierttimmiff 
uu^eaetdt  CAortUe,  dagUtehea  kleina  vortpUU  ant- 


hdUmdf"  Altona,  1803  ;   *'  Ilymnu  oh  dna  Jahr- 

hundert  vieratimmtg"  Hamburg,  1801;  "  Grous 
Pr/lludien  fllr  die  Orgel  2rf  abthciluiigen,"  Leipsic. 
Kittel  died  at  Erfurt,  in  the  year  1809. 

KLACKEL,  8TEPHAX,  or  PATEX,  chapel- 
mastcr  at  Pragtie,  was  bom  in  1753.  He  was  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  was  licard  in  most  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe.   He  diod  in  1788. 

KLANG.    (0.)  Sound. 

KLANGESCHLECHT.  (GO  A  genus  of 
sound ;  as.  ckroiaatiMcAtt  lciatitfe$tAbAt,  the  ehro' 
matic  genus. 

KLAPFE.   (G.)    A  key  belonging  to  any 

wind  instrument. 

KLAPPEX  FLUGELHORX.  (G.)  Uw 
keyed  bugle. 

KLAPPTROMPEI'E.  (O.)  A  key«d  trum- 
pet. 

KLEEBERG,  C.  O.,  an  organist  and  composer 
at  Gera,  in  Upper  Saxony,  published,  among 
other  works,  "  Troia  Duos  pour  detix  Violona,"  Op. 
1,  1794,  and  "  Tanze  am  Kiatier,"  Op.  6.  He 
^ed  in  1811. 

KLEIX,  JACOB,  an  instrumental  composer, 
published  at  AmRtcrdam,  about  the  year  1750, 
"Sir  Sonalei  a  HaxUhoU  et  It.  C."  Op.  1.  "6 
DergL"  Op.  2,  and  "  Six  Sonatea  iiuaaB.dt  Vio- 
ionetB.  C,"  Op.  8. 

KLEIX.   (O.)  Mutunr,  in  regard  to  intexrab. 

KLEIX,  JOHAXN  JOSEPH,  organist  at 
Eisenach,  published  at  Gera,  in  1783,  a  work  en- 
titled "  Versuch  eiiiea  Lehrbueht,  ifC."  i.  0.,  an  OBWy 
towards  systematic  instruction  in  practical  music 
In  1785  appeared  Yaa  "  Choralbuch  mit  einem  ror- 
berichte,  Ifc."  i>  c.,  a  choral  book,  with  an  introduc- 
tion relative  to  that  style  of  musio  in  the  church 
service.  He  also  pubmhed  "  VonclUa^  sur  ver- 
besserung  der  gewOhiilichen  Sinytehulen  in  DeiUsch- 
tand,"  Leips.  Mus.  Zeit.  1799,  No.  30.  "Veberdie 
Tonzeichen,  nebst  vorachlag  eiiter  kleinety  veritnde- 
rung  in  abaicbt  der  benennung  der  TOw,"  Leips. 
Muti.  Zcit.  1799,  Xo.  41.  "  Lehrbuch  der  theort- 
tiachen  ilutik  in  tgatematischer  ordnunff  entworfen 
ron  V.  »,  n.  mit  hip/ern,"  Leipsic  and  Gera,  ISOl. 
The  plates  in  this  work  consist  of  scales  and 
passages  for  most  wind  instruments.  Lastly, 
'*  A'eiies  Dollaiandigea  Choralbuch  zum  Gehraueh 
beym  GoUeadienste,  nebst  einem  kurzen  VorberidU 
von  der  C/ioral  Mita."  Rudolstadt,  1802. 

KI-EIX,  HEIXRICH,  a  professor  of  music  at 
Presbui^,  in  Hungary,  bom  in  175C,  wasapupilof 
Kirnberger,  and  an  excellent  pianist.  Uo  has 
written  many  masses,  besides  other  vocal  and  in- 
strumental musio. 

KLEIXE,  ANDREAS,  a  celebrated  o^nist, 
was  born  in  Thuringia  in  1650.  Ho  composed 
some  church  and  dramatic  mudc.  and  died  at 
Copenhagen. 

KLEIXHEIXZ,  FRAXZ  XAVER.  A  pianist, 
who  first  resided  at  Vienna,  and  then  at  Pesth,  in 
Hungary.  He  won  conuidercd  in  Germany  as  on 
excellent  composer.  The  following  arc  among 
his  principal  compositions :  "  Troia  Sona/e*  jnur 
U  Clav.  avec  V.  ObL,"  1 789.  "  I'or.  (iir  '  La  ci  darern 
la  mano,  &c.$'  pour  U  dao."  "  Tor.  Mur  *  Ein  Mad' 
ehem  oder  IfVi^M,  Sa.'  No.  3,"  1797-  "Domw 
Var.  pow  le  Vlav.  aur  •  CAatte  fVlfa  (fa  Latone,  ^e.' 
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a§  Gluck,  No.  3."  "  Douie  Var.  pour  le  Ctav.," 
Op.  4,  1799.  Or.  SmaU  pour  la  Clac^"  Op.  6, 
1800.  "SonaU  poor  h  Clav.,"  Op.  6.  1800. 
"  StmaU  pour  l9  Ciav.,"  Op.  7,  1801.  "Deux 
Stmaist  pour  la  Clac,  avec  V.,"  Op.  8.  "  Trio 
pour  Clav.,  V.,  ou  Clar.  et  B.,"  Op.  13.  "  Sonate 
i  quatre  Maina  pow  le  Clav.,"  Op.  12,  1803. 
"  Sekiori  Abachied,  der  Handackuh,  die  R-wartunff, 
alia  dny  mit  BagieHmg  der  Kbaners."  "  Dar 
Xempf,  JUr  Gesang  mU  ^avierhaglnhmg,"  and 
"  Troia  gr.  Sonatatpmtr  P.  F.,"  Op.  17,  Leipsic. 

KLEINKXECIIT,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG, 
concert  master  to  the  Maxgrnve  of  Anspach,  was 
bom  at  Ulm  in  1719.  He  commenced  his  studios 
of  gymua-sttcs  in  that  town,  and  there  acquired 
the  extensive  attainments  which  he  afterwards 
displayed.  Hia  father  instructwl  him  in  music, 
and  he  made  such  wonderful  prof^rcas,  that  at 
eight  yeara  old  ho  played  the  violbi  before  the 
Buke  of  'Wurtomburg,  and  at  different  courts, 
where  he  was  generally  ad;  aired.  EncourR^cd  by 
his  first  success,  ho  resoU'cd  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  music.  Chance  &vorod  his  dcsif^n. 
The  Duke  of  Wurtembui^  named  him,  in  1773, 
his  chamber  musician,  and  sent  him  in  this  capa- 
city to  his  chapel  at  Stuttgard,  where  Brceiandlo, 
one  of  the  fixHt  violinists  of  his  time,  was  then 
chax>cl-mastcr.  Ho  was  the  flnt  model  upon 
-which  young  Eleinknccht  attempted  to  form 
himself. 

After  the  death  of  the  duke,  he  travolled  to 
different  courts,  and  obtained  a  situation  as  vio- 
linist at  the  chapel  of  Eisenach.  Here  the  con- 
flOTt  of  the  Margrave  of  Sayreuth  heard  and  en- 
gaged him  for  a  iifite,  to  be  given  on  the  birthday 
of  the  margrave.  The  comforts  he  observed  at 
this  court,  and  the  favor  showed  him  by  the  prince, 
made  him  forget  Eisenach,  and  he  accepted  the 
utuation  of  concert  master  at  Bayrcuth.  About 
this  time  he  became  acquainted  nith  Bcnda,  and 
his  style  plcasf>d  him  so  much  that  he  adopted  it. 
His  first  enthusiasm  being  evaporated,  he  remem- 
bered the  Duke  of  Eisenach,  who  had  treated 
him  BO  kindly,  and  bo^n  to  reproach  himself 
with  ingratitude  for  having  left  his  patron  with- 
out poimiflsion.  With  the  design  of  atoning  for 
his  fault,  he  fdignod  a  desire  to  visit  again  the 
different  musical  academies,  and  demanded  his 
dismissaL  As  soon  as  he  obtained  it,  ho  went  to 
Eisenach  to  offer  his  services  to  his  old  master, 
who  received  them  with  undiminished  kindness. 
He  employed  the  time  he  remained  there  (till  the 
death  of  the  duke)  in  cultivating  his  talents. 
He  was  then  made  leader  of  the  excellent  orches- 
tra of  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  for  which  llasse 
composed,  and  filled  thin  station  with  the  greatest 
ieiat  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1776.  He 
was  considered  a  very  good  leader. 

KLEINKNECHT,  JACOB  FRIEDRICH,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Vim  in 
1722.  He  publi^ed  many  instrumental  compo- 
utioiui  and  was  ohapol-niaBtcr  to  tho  court  of 
Anspach  at  the  time  of  hii  death*  which  took 
plane  there  in  1794. 

KLEMHU,  JOHANN.  a  Saxon  by  Urth,  and  a 
celebrated  oi^anist  and  church  musician,  was 
patronized  for  his  early  proficiency  in  music  by 
Christian  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony.  That  prince 
committed  him  to  the  tuition  of  the  ablest  mas- 
ten  in  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  he  was  instruct- 
ed and  maintained  at  liia  expenao  for  nearly  six 


years,  when  the  elector  died.  Pottunotely  for 
Klemmo,  tho  Bucceeding  elector  was  also  a  lover 
of  music ;  and  observing  his  desire  for  improre- 
mcnt,  he  placed  him  for  further  instruction  under 
Christian  Erbach,  an  organist  and  compooer  at 
Augsbu^,  with  whom  ho  studied  three  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term  he  returned  to 
Dreaden,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  mas- 
ter of  the  electoral  chapel,  and  wganiat  to  the 
elector. 

The  works  of  Klemmo  are  thirty-six  for  the 
organ,  composed  after  the  manner  of  voluntaries, 
and  published  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1631.  Ho 
was  likcwine  the  author  of  a  set  of  spiritual  mad- 
rigals, in  the  German  language,  for  four,  five,  and 
sue  voices,  and  he  assisted  in  the  publication  of 
the  second  part  of  tho  Symphoina  Sacra  of  Stoats. 
Kleanme  is  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  skilful  hatmonEats  of  hia  time. 

KLENGEL,  A.  A.  A  German  composer,  re- 
siding in  Austria.  In  tho  review  of  his  "6  Nof- 
tumi"  for  the  piano-forte,  the  editor  of  tho 
Quarterly  Alusical  Journal  speaks  very  highly  of 
KIcngcl,  whose  compositions,  he  says,  remind 
him  of  Haydn.  (Musical  Keview,  vol.  iv.  p.  117-) 
Among  his  works  are,  ■*  Premier  Coaeert.  en  Si, 
avec  Orch.  ou  dmix  V.  T.  el  Ve.,"  Op.  *.  '*Air 
Suisse  pour  P.F.  et  Clav."  Op.  30.  ••  Divertiaae- 
ment,"  Op.  6.  "  Rondo  Militatre,"  Op.  12.  "  La 
Promenade  aur  3£er  itOerrompue  par  la  Tempfie, 
Sotteenir  tfllaUe,"  Op.  19.  "  Jtomto  Pattoral," 
Op.  20.  "  FatUaiaie  tur  un  Air  Cosaque,"  Op.  22. 
"  Faniauia  aur  un  Air  Russe,"  Op.  25.  "Rondo 
lixiimet"  Op.  26.  "Rondo  huitiime,"  Op.  28. 
"  Quins?  Sonatinca  fadles  at  progressitea."  "  Vari- 
ationt  eTun  Andante,"  Op.  16.  yariatimu  iTha 
T^me  tir6  da  Figaro,"  Op.  17. 

KLES,  F.,  a  German  instmmental  composer, 
published  some  riolin  concertos  at  fiieslau,  since 
the  year  1766. 

KLETZINSKI,  JOHANN,  an  instrumental 
composer  of  some  eminence,  resided  at  Vfenna  in 
the  ktter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  published 
there  several  operas  of  vioUn  music. 

KHNGENSTEIN,BEIINHAIID.  Director  of 
the  music  at  Augsburg  in  the  year  1600.  He  pub- 
lished many  sacred  compositions  for  the  church. 

KLOCItENBRING,  FRIEDRICH  ARNOLD, 
secretary  to  a  gorcnimont  office  at  Hanover,  pub- 
lished then^  in  1787,  a  work  entitled  "  Ausaet- 
xungen  vertchiedenen,  in  which  may  be  found 
the  following  dissertations  :  1st,  Un  the  state  of 
music  in  the  countries  newly  discovered  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  especially  on  the  difference  of 
the  system  of  intervals  of  those  people  from  our 
harmonic  rulea.  2dly.  A  letter  on  tho  question.  If 
young  persons  in  the  higher  tanks  of  society  ought 
to  Icoru  music  i  Sdly,  Tho  answer  of  a  lady  to 
the  preceding  letter.  Klockenbring  was  a  very 
celebrated  musical  amateur.   He  died  in  179fi. 

KLOEFPI^  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  an 
instrumental  composer,  published  mairr  works  for 
the  flute,  violin,  and  piano-forte.  Bo  died  at 
Steinfurt  about  the  year  1792. 

KLOSE,  P.  J.,  a  native  of  London,  studied 
composition  and  tho  piano-forte  undoc  a  variety 
of  masters,  among  the  principal  of  whom  was 
tho  celebrated  Francesco  Tomich.  Kloee  was  an 
able  instrumental  performer,  and  a  member  of 
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most  of  the  orchestras  in  London,  partioalarly  of 

the  Kin^s  Theatre,  and  Concert  of  Ancient  Muoic, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hist,  he  resigned,  to  devote  himself  exclusivoly  to 
teochingand  composition.  Asa  composer,  he  was 
most  esteemed  for  faciie  works.  Ho  also  excelled 
in  ballads  of  a  pathetic  and  sentimental  cast,  of 
which  sereral  hare  acquired  aome  degree  of  celeb- 
rity, as  for  iastanee,  *'  The  rose  had  been  washed," 
by  Cowper ;  'fcMy  native  land,  good  night,"  by 
Lord  Byron ;  and  "  Canst  thou  bid  my  heart 
forget,"  &om  Olenarvon,  Sec,  Sec  He  is  likewise 
the  author  of  several  ballets  and  detached  pioces, 
which  have  been  performed  with  success  at  the 
King's  llieatre-  The  catalo^e  of  his  works  is  too 
extennre  for  insertion  in  this  place,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are,  (in  addition  to  the  above,)  we  believe, 
among  the  most  useful  and  popular  of  his  publi- 
cations :  "  Practical  Hints  for  acquiring  Hior- 
ough  Bass."  "Instruction  Book  for  P.  F." 
"Six  Sonatinas  for  P.  F.  and  Violin."  "  Grand 
Sonata  for  P.  F.,  Fl.,  and  Violo."  "Fourth 
Divertimento,  with  Henri  Quatre,  for  P.  F.  and 
Fl.,  or  Horn."  "  Preludes  for  P.  F."  "  Selected 
Melodies,  Books  1,  2,  and  3."  "Selected  Mel- 
odies, Hibernian,  Book  1."  "Selected  Melodies, 
Caledonian,  Book  1."  "  Selected  Melodies,  Cam- 
brian, Book  1."  "  Selected  Melodies,  French, 
(Ducts,)  Books  1  and  2."  "Lei  Dagvitemetu 
Amottrmot  grand  BaUOt  peH^armad  at  iJu  Kitt^a 
Theatn^  m  *ix  ntanien."   Variona  wmgt,  &c. 

KLCGLING.  Organist  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Dantzic,  in  1782.  He  was 
cons^eted  among  the  best  composers  of  lua  time 
on  the  organ  and  harpnohord,  in  the  style  of 
Sohobert. 

KNAFEL,  JOSEPH  LEOPOLD.  Amnrioian, 
resident  at  Vienna,  known  by  the  following  com- 
positions :  "  Sept  Variathtu  pour  le  Clav.  ntr  la 
Checur  det  Papagawa,"  Vienna,  1799.  "  Six  Vari- 
aiions  war  la  Harpt,  *ur  It  Trio,  '  Pria  ch'  ioT  im- 
pefftto,'  Vienna,  1799.  And  Eecueiipow  la  Harpo 
A  erochett,  cah,  1,"  1803. 

KNAPTON,  PHILIP,  was  bom  at  York  in  the 
year  1788.  He  received  his  musical  education 
under  Dr.  Hague,  professor  of  music  ui  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  native  city.  Ue published  "Three  Sonatosfor 
the  Piano-forte,"  and  various  other  works  for  the 
Toico,  the  piano-forte,  and  the  harp,  which  have 
been  favorably  received  by  the  public  :  of  these, 
his  song,  "There  be  none  of  beauty's  daughters," 
and  his  "  Mrs,  Macdonald,"  "  Greek  Air,"  '*  Calln 
Herring,"  &c.,for  the  piano-forte,  arc  generally 
known.  He  has  composed  severi^  overtures  for 
a  full  band,  piano-forte  concertos,  &c. 

KNECHT,  JUSTIN  HEINEICH,  master  of  a 
Lutheran  school,  and  director  of  the  music  at 
Bibenuih,  in  Suabia,  was  bom  there  in  1752.  His 
&thcr  was  his  fintt  master  in  music,  who,  however, 
was  not  Builiciently  versed  in  the  science  to  do 
more  for  his  son  than  teach  him  a  fow  songs  and 
tones  on  the  violin.  Cramer,  oi^nist  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  same  town,  llrst  taught 
young  Knecht  the  principles  of  composition,  in 
which  he  made  such  progress  as,  at  tho  end  of  six 
months,  to  render  his  master's  further  services 
unnecessary.  At  tho  age  of  twelve  he  made  his 
flnt  jn^ilic  attonpt  at  eompontion  by  an  opera 


entitled  "Abeluad  Coin."   The  geiuut  which  he 

evinced  in  tbia  work  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
privy  counsellor  Wieland,  who  felt  the  llveUest 
interest  for  the  young  composer,  and  not  only 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  studies,  but 
admitted  him  into  his  household,  where  he  had 
access  to  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
waa  also  taught  the  Italian  language.  From  this 
time,  Knecht  familiarized  himself  with  the  sacred, 
dramatic,  and  chamber  musio  of  the  moat  cele- 
brated composers  of  the  various  countries  of 
Europe,  increasing,  during  the  same  period,  his 
theoretical  knowledge  by  the  perusal  of  the  host 
didactic  works.  He  further  taught  himself  the 
flute,  hautboy,  hom,  and  trumpet;  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  lungs  obliged  him  soon  afterwards  to 
renounce  these  instruments.  In  1768,  he  went 
to  the  collegiate  church  of  Esslingen,  where  he 
continued  the  study  of  music  under  Schmidt, 
then  chapel-master  of  that  church.  Here  the 
lesions  on  the  organ  of  Schmidt,  and  the  perusal 
of  the  scores  of  Bach,  Marpui^,  and  Graun  served 
to  complete  his  taste,  and  to  develop  those  tal- 
ents for  which  he  afterwards  became  no  eminent. 
After  having  remained  three  years  at  Esslingen.  he 
prepared  to  go  to  the  university,  when  Doll,  di- 
rector of  the  music  in  hia  native  town,  resigned  his 
office,  on  account  of  his  advauced  age.  and  young 
Knecht)  then  only  nineteen,  was  unanimously 
chosen  his  aucceasor.  He  since  rerided  almost 
continually  at  Biberach,  and  published,  chiefly  at 
Leipsic  and  Munich,  a  great  variety  of  theoretical 
and  practical  works  for  the  o^an  and  piano-forte. 
Amon^  these  are  the  following  i  "  Tho  Musical 
Portrait  of  Nature,  a  Gr.  Symph."  "  Short  prac- 
tical Piano-forte  School,  consisting  of  Exercises 
and  easy  Pieces  in  the  most  usual  Hi^r  and 
Minor  Modes,  with  marked  Fingers  and  written- 
out  Graces,  fbur  books."  "  Complete  School  for 
the  Oi^an,  for  Beginners  and  those  farther  ad- 
vanced, in  three  Farts,  forming  one  thick  Volume 
folio."  "  Organ  Pieces  for  Beginners  and  Practi- 
tioners, No.  1."  "New  and  complete  CoUection 
of  all  kinds  of  Preludes,  Finales,  Fantasies,  Vcr- 
settes,  Fugettes,  and  Fugues,  for  Beginners  uid 
such  as  are  more  advanced  on  the  Organ  and 
Piano."  *<  The  23d  Psahn,  for  four  Voices  and 
Orchestra."  And  Miriam  and  Deborah,  fcom 
the  tenth  Canto  of  Klopstock's  •  Mesnata.'  " 

KNELL.  The  alow,  periodical  sound  of  ft 
single  deep-toned  boll,  rung  at  a  foneraL 

KNOEP,  LUDER,  an  organist  and  oompoaer 
of  light  instrumental  music,  rerided  at  Bremen  in 

the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

KNOOF,  GEORGE,  whose  abilities  as  a  per- 
former on  Uie  violoncello  were  highly  cuteomed 
in  this  country,  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  25th 
day  of  December,  1849.  The  orcheetraa  d  the 
theatres  performed  a  dirge  at  his  burial  in  honor 
of  him. 

KNUPFER,  SEBASTIAN,  a  singer  and  direo^ 
orof  the  music  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  in  1633.  Some 
of  his  compositions  for  the  church  were  much 
celebrated  in  Germany.   He  died  in  1676. 

KNYVETT,  CHARLES,  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Knyvett,  organist  to  his  majesty,  an  immediate 
descendant  and  representative  of  Sir  John 
Knyret^  of  the  county  of  Norfblk«  irlio,  in  the 
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mgn  of  James  I.,  arrested  Guj  Fawkes,  and  for 
I  that  service  was  created  Lord  Knyrett,  Baron 
1  Eskrigg  or  Askri^g.    ITie  family  is  ancient,  and 

ran  be  traced  to  WiJliara  the  Conqueror.  Charlea 
Knyvctt  received  the  vocal  department  of  his 
1 ,        musical  education  under  Sir  wilUam  Parsoni, 
I        and  studied  theorgan  and  piano  under  3.  Webbe. 

Ho  was  appointed  organist  to  the  parish  church 
I         of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  1802.    He  was 
I  also  a  director  of  the  Vocal  Concerts  in  Hanover 

Square,  coiyointly  with  his  brother,  W.  Knyvott, 
and  Messrs.  Gicatorex  and  Bartleman.   He  after* 
I        ■wards  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  thorough  bass  and 
the  piano-f^te,  in  London,  in  which  capacity  he 
,  I        fras  very  eminent. 

;  KNYVETT,  "WILLIAM,  younger  brother  of 

1  '         the  preceding,  was  an  eminent  counter  tenor  uug- 
tr,  equally  admired  for  the  sweetness  of  his  voice 
and  the  high  finish  and  delicacy  of  his  style  in 
part  singing.    This  gentleman  and  hia  brother 
I         are  among  the  very  few  English  singers  remark- 
!  I         able  for  correctness  in  the  musical  enunciation  of 
the  words  of  the  English  language.   Ho  first  com- 
menced orchentral  singing  at  the  Concert  of  An- 
I  I         cient  Mono  about  the  year  1795,  since  which 
I  I         period  he  has  aaeistad  in  all  the  most  important 
I  I         concerts  and  music  meetings  in  London  and  the 

Srovincial  towns.  As  a  writei  of  glees,  his  pro- 
uctionfl  are  airy  and  degant. 

'  I  KOBEUrS,  JOHANN  AUGTJSTIN,  a  Ger- 

man chapel-master  at  a  town  near  Halle,  was 
bom  in  1674.   He  wrote  several  apcna  for  the 

]  '         German  theatres  between  1716  and  1729.  Ue 

,  I         died  at  Weissenfels  in  1731. 

,  KOBRICHT,  JOIIANN  ANTON.  Organist  at 

.         Landsbcrg,  in  Bavaria,  between  the  years  17-18 
I  ;         and   1767.    Ho  published  at  Nuremberg  and 
Augsburg  thirteen  works,  consisting  chiefly  of 
,  I        haipochord  and  o^an  music.  The  last  of  his  pub- 
lications that  we  hATO  heartl  of  was  dated  in  the 
i  I        year  1788. 

'  ,  KOCH,  ANTON  ALBBECHT,  chapol-master 

'  to  the  Prince  of  Bcmstadt,  resided  chietty  at  Bres- 
I  lau,  and  published  many  operas  and  other  music. 
I        Ue  died  at  Oela  in  1715. 

I  '.  EOCH.  HdNRICH  dntlSTOPH.  chamber 

musician  to  the  Prince  of  Schwartzburg  Kudol- 
,  I  stadt,  was  bom,  1740,  at  Rudolstadt ;  and  in  the 
I  year  1772  he  was  sent  by  his  prince  to  Weimar, 

I  to  complete  his  studies  on  the  violin  under  the 

I  '  celebrated  Gocpfcrt,  then  principal  chamber  mu- 
i  I  sidan  at  that  court.  Koch  published,  in  1782,  at 
I  '         Kudolstadt,  "  Vermch  einer  Anhitung  sar  Mta. 

OompotUum."  (ilist  volume,)  which  is  considered 
I  I  a  work  of  great  merit  and  perspicuity.  Tho 
I  !  second  volume  appeared  in  1787,  and  the  third  in 
I  1703.    "Journal  der  Tonkunai,"  first  and  second 

i'  parts,  1795.  "  TranerkantaU"  1790.  "  lOiniate 
.  '  hey  dar  gbultU^m  ZurOekJi^nft  dor  beyden  Ih-iTu^n," 
I  1790.    "  Die  Slimtne  dor  Freme  in  Ilygeen*  Haine," 

1790,    And  lastly,  his  most  celebrated  work, 
"  MmUaUacha  Lexicon,  tceicAea  dis  thooreliache  und 
,  practUche  Tonkmut,  encyclopHdisch  bearbeitet,  alle 

alien  und  neuen  KUmltfOrter  erkUlrt,  und  die  alten 
utid  netun  Irutrutnenle  beschricben  enth&U,"  Frank - 
!  fort,  1802. 

EOCH,  JOHANN  A.  C,  director  of  l^o  opera 
hofib  at  Potsdam,  in  1774.   Ue  waa  a  good  violin- 


ist and  performer  on  the  double  bass.  He  com- 
posed some  dramatic  music,  and  translated  into 
Oeiman the  French  opera,  " Z>«  Bwhmm"  muaie 
by  Philidor. 

EOEEL^  GOTTLIEB  HEINBIOH,  a  mu- 
ucian  at  Lnpeio,  published,  since  the  year  1789, 
at  the  above  town  and  at  Dresden,  various  light 
instrumental  pieces  for  the  piano-forte,  violin, 
flute,  &0. ;  also,  several  coUectionsof  songs. 

EOELLNER,  BEBNHARD  WILHEUC. 
author  of  "  i^seun.  AofuU  de  Prin^iit  Harmonics 
Uiuica,"  Londini  Gothorum,  1777. 

EOELUIER,  W.  M.  L.  A  Oerman  composer 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  mnnc  sabsequonuy  to 

the  year  1791. 

EOENIG,  JOHANN  M.,  of  Ellrich,  in  Prus- 
sia, published,  in  1782,  1783,  and  1784,  some 
vocal  and  dnunatic  music. 

EOENIGSPERGER,  R.  S.  MARIAKUS,  a 
Benodictine  monk,  published  at  Augsburg,  be- 
tween the  yean  1740  and  1760,  twenty-two 
works  of  Tocal  and  instrumental  music.  Some 
of  these  contain  six  masses,  others  six  litanies. 

KOENIGSLOW,  JOHANN  -WILHELM 
VON,  organist  at  Lubec,  was  bom  in  Lubec  in 
1745.  He  composed  and  arranged  much  sacred 
music. 

KOERBER,  IGNAZ,  chamber  musician  and 
performer  on  the  horn  to  the  Buke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
was  bom  at  Mentz  about  the  year  1744,  and  was 
very  celebrated  on  his  instrument.  He  resided 
dunng  many  yeans  at  Paris,  whero  ho  rivalled 
tho  celebrated  Punto.  In  1785  he  establiahed  a 
music  warehouse  at  Gotha.  It  is  said  that  late 
in  life  he  changed  his  instrument  for  tho  bassoon, 
on  which  he  attainod  on  equal  degree  of  emi- 
nence. 

KOHATH,  GERSHOM,  and  MERART. 
These  three  famiUcs,  in  the  time  of  David,  fur- 
nished those  who  took  the  lead  of  tho  choral 
services ;  and  those  of  Hemon,  a  descendant  of 
Eohath,  Asaph  of  Otmhom,  and  Ethan,  some- 
times called  Jodnthun,  of  Merari,  were  the  chief 
musicians.  Four  thousand  Levitos  were  divided 
into  twenty-four  classes,  who  chanted  the  in- 
spired songs  employed  in  their  magnificent  and 
impressive  worship,  accompanying  their  voices 
with  various  kinds  of  instmments.  Each  of  these 
classes  was  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lead- 
er, and  performed  their  duties  by  turns — each 
class  a  week  at  a  time.  The  whole  were  tmder 
the  direction  of  Hcman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  and 
probably,  on  certain  occasions,  were  brought  to- 
gether and  united  in  the  performance.  Their 
knowledge  of  harmony  was  very  small :  perhaps 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  tdeaee  as  at  present 
understood. 

EOLB,  JOHANN  BAPTIST,  a  musician  at 
Forth,  near  Nuremberg,  was  bom  in  1743.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Haydn,  and  published  at  Paris, 
about  1782,  edx  violin  quartets.  Many  of  his 
manuscript  publications  arc  to  be  found  at  Ham- 
burg. 

EOLBEBEB,  CAJETAN.  ABenediduiemoiik 
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in  Bavaria,  and  compose  of  sacred  nrasie  in  the 
earlf  part  oi  the  last  oentorjr. 

KOLLMAN,  AT7GTTST  FMEDRICH  CARL, 
oi^aniBt  of  hia  majesty's  German  Chapel,  St. 
James's,  was  bom  in  the  year  l7o6  at  Engelbos- 
tel,  a  Tillage  near  Hanover,  where  his  father  was 
organist  and  schoolmaster.  Though  the  son  was 
intended  for  a  similar  station  in  life,  he  improved 
the  opportunity  of  leaming  Latin  with  the  son 
of  the  pastor  of  his  village ;  and  from  tho  age  of 
fbutteen  he  fr«quented,  during  two  Tears,  the 
gymnasium  at  Hanover,  in  the  second  class.  The 
succeeding  fire  years  he  passed  partly  with  his 
parents  and  partly  at  Hanover,  where  he  learned 
music  of  J,  C.  Boettner,  an  able  organist  in  J.'  S. 
Bach's  stylo.  In  1779  ho  was  admitted  into  the 
academy  (improperly  caUcd  seminary)  for  intend- 
ed schoolmasters  to  the  electorate,  now  kingdom, 
of  Hanover.  Horo  he  learned  that  methodical 
and  syHtematical  manner  of  teaching,  which  was 
very  advantageous  to  him,  not  only  in  school  in- 
struction, but  also  iu  teaiihing  music,  and  par- 
ticularly in  writing  his  miimcu  treatises :  he,  at 
tiie  same  time,  constantly  heard  or  assisted  Boett- 
ner on  the  organ  of  the  principal  church,  (markt- 
Idrehe,)  also  entirely  officiated  for  him  during  six 
weeks  that  ho  was  ill.  At  the  end  of  1781  he 
went  to  Lane,  a  Protestant  establishment  for 
noble  ladies,  still  called  a  convent,  near  Lune- 
burg,  where  he  had  been  appoint^  organist  and 
schoolmatiter,  and  had  tho  encoura^^cmcnt  of 
meeting  with  much  approbation-  But  his  majesty 
commanding  that  a  person  Bhould  be  sent  by  the 
Hanoverian  govemraciit  to  fill  the  place  of  organ- 
ist and  schoolmaster  at  the  Royal  Gorman  Chapel, 
St.  James's,  Kollmau  woa  fixed  on,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  new  appointment,  yreat  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  of  1782. 

Here,  though  the  school  took  him  np  part  of 
four  days  every  week,  it  left  him  sufficient  time 
for  attending  to  musical  pursuits)  as  his  publica- 
tions will  evince.  Since  tho  demise  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  tho  school  has  been  altogether  discon- 
tinued. With  respect  to  music,  though  KoU- 
man,  in  England,  applied  himself  principally  to 
its  thcorcti«iI  department,  ho  still  found  some 
time  for  practical  composition  and  giving  mstruc- 
tions  in  the  science.  His  works  divide  them- 
selves into  three  classes,  namely,  first,  tlieoretical 
works,  and  other  musical  writings;  secondly, 
thcoretico-practtcal  works,  being  conmositions 
with  theoretical  explanations  ;  and  thirdly,  prac- 
tical works  only,  A  distinct  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  tho  &rst  class  of  his  works  is  giTcn 
iu  tho  "  Quarterly  Mistical  Register,"  No.  1  and 
2.  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  books :  1.  "An 
Essay  on  Musical  Harmony,"  folio,  London, 
1706.  2.  "A  new  Theory  of  Muucal  Harmo- 
ny," folio,  London,  1806;  and  a  second  im- 
proved edition  of  it  iu  1812.  3.  *'  An  Essay  on 
Practical  Composition,"  folio,  London,  1799 ;  and 
a  second  improved  edition  of  it  in  1812.  4.  "  A 
Second  Practical  Guide  to  Thorough  Boas,"  &ho, 
London,  1807.  N.  B.  This  supersedes  ihe  first 
guide,  and  is  not  a  second  part  of  It.  6.  "The 
Uuartearly  Musical  Register,"  Nos.  1  and  2,  oc- 
tavo, 1812.  6.  "Remarks  on  what  Mr.  J.  B. 
Logier  calls  hia  new  System  of  Musical  Educa- 
tion," in  the  Muaicalache  ZeiViiw; of  Leipsic,  1821 ; 
and  a  sequel  to  the  same,  March,  1822.  The 
second  eluB,  or  theorotico-practical  works,  are. 


1.  "  Twelve  Analysed  Fugues  for  two  Perform- 
ers,  irith  ^uble  Counterpoints  in  all  IntervaLl, 
and  Introductory  Explanations,"  Op,  10,  second 
edition,  London,  1823.  2.  "  I'he  Melody  of  the 
Hundredth  Peahn,  with  Examples  and  Directions 
for  a  hundred  different  Harmonies,  in  four  Farts," 
Op.  9,  London,  1809.  3.  "An  Introduction  to 
extemporary  Modulation,"  Op,  11,  London,  1820. 
4.  "  Ihe  Firnt  Beginning  on  the  Fiano-fbrte,  ac- 
cording to  an  improved  Method  of  teaching  Be- 
ginners," Op.  6,  London,  1796.  6.  "An  Ana- 
lyzed Sj-mphony  for  the  Piano-forte,  Violin,  and 
Bass,"  Op.  8,  London,  1789.  6.  "A  Rondo  on 
the  Chord  of  the  diminished  Seventh,"  one  sheet, 
1810,  Of  the  third  class,  the  principal  work  is, 
*'  Concerto  for  the  Piano-forte  and  an  Orchestra, 
with  the  Cadences,  as  performed  in  public  by 
Master  KoUman,"  Op.  8,  1804.  He  died  in  1829. 

KONINCK,  SERVAAS  DE,  a  Dutch  com- 
poser, died  at  Amsterdam  about  1720.  He  pub- 
lished several  collections  of  songs  and  some  mo- 
tets. 

KONIZEK,  a  celebrated  Tiolmist  at  Prague 
flourished  about  the  year  1722.  He  vraa  the 
master  of  the  renowned  A.  F.  Ben  da. 

KOPPRASCH.  A  German  performer  on  the 
bassoon,  and  composer  for  his  instrument,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 

KOSPOTH,  OTTO  CARL  ERDMANN 
FREYHERR  VOX,  chamberhiin  to  the  Prussian 
court,  and  canon  at  Mf^^deburg,  vnis  one  of  the 
most  distinguiehed  musical  amateure  of  Berlin. 
He  published  serersl  vocal  works  for  the  church 
and  theatre,  also  some  instrumental  music  Hie 
compositions  boar  date  from  the  year  1787  to 
1798. 

KOSSLOWSKY,  J.  Chapel-master  to  the 
last  King  of  Poland  at  Warsaw.  He  followed 
his  royal  master  into  Prussia,  and  on  his  decease, 
shortly  afterwards,  wrote  the  music  for  his  fune- 
ral. Ho  subsequently  was  appointed  inspector 
of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Petersbu^,  and  in 
1804  the  funeral  music  which  ho  wrote  for  tho 
king  was  performed  by  tho  whole  band  of  the  Im- 
perial Chapel  on  the  death  of  Giomovichi,  Ma- 
dame Mom  taking  the  principal  solo  part.  Koss- 
lovraky  puUishod  some  songs,  and  collec- 
tions of  PD&mottM. 

K0T2;WABA,  FRANZ.  This  musician  was 
horn  in  Prague,  and  went  to  London  about  tho 
year  1791,  after  which  he  published  some  aooff 
and  instxiunental  music. 

EOZELUCH,  LEOPOLD,  was  bom  in  Bo- 
hemia in  1753,  and  resided  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Vienna.  Ho  wrote  a  ^n»t 
number  of  concertos,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  tho  piano-forte ;  and  his  works  first  became 
celebrated  in  England  in  the  year  1786,  by  the 
neat  and  accurate  execution  of  them  by  Mile, 
Faradies,  the  blind  performer  on  the  harpsichord. 
They  ore  in  general  very  excellent,  poeseasing 
solidity,  good  taste,  and  correct  harmony.  Those 
of  his  sonatas,  with  obligato  accompaniments 
for  a  violin  and  violoncello,  are  eminent  for  their 
taste,  elegance,  and  propriety,  for  the  adagios,  and 
the  art  with  which  the  passages  are  varied  to  suit 
tho  characters  of  the  Beveral  instruments.  The 
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foUomng  list  contains  Koedooh'i  principal  work*. 
Yocxl:  '^JUasrt,"  a  French  conuo  op«m;  *' Di- 
done  AboHdomtata,"   a  aerioua  ItaUau  op«ra; 

"Moti  in  Effiito"  an  oratorio,  1787;  this  was 
performed  at  Vienuo,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  of  musiciaus,  by  an  orchestra  of  fire 
htindred  pcrformots ;  many  aricttea  for  Italian 
operas  ;  many  chonues  and  ariettos  for  tiormou 
operas ;  many  cantatas,  among  which  latter 
aro,  <•  Complainte  tur  ia  Mart  de  M<m6~ThMu, 
pour  la  CUtvidn,"  1781.  '*  Joseph  la  Btenfaiteur 
de  rilumanM,  un  Extrait  pour  la  Clav."  **  Etna 
Hirtin,  die  die  liebe,"  recitative  and  air,  1785. 
*'  Cantaie  pour  un  Soprano,  en  Italian,  avec  Vc.  et 
le  Clav.,  at  avec  Ace.  de  deiu  Viohat,  deux  Haut- 
hoit,  dmix  Cor»,  deux  Viola  Baste,"  Besides 
tiwse,  th«e  are  soreral  coUoctiona  of  songs,  with 
an  accompaniment  for  tho  piano-forte ;  the  last 
opera  of  which,  entitled  "  Dotae  ArieUes  Ilal., 
Fran.,  et  AUematides,  ttries  da  MetattoBe,"  vas  pab- 
lished  in  1799.  For  the  piano-forte:  "About 
fifty  Concertos,  with  Accompaniments ;  "  TYoia 
Coneertot,  d  quaire  mains  ; "  "  A  Concralo  for 
two  Piano-fortes;"  eight  or  nine  only  of  theso 
concertos  have  boon  printed ;  above  "  Sixty 
Sonatas,"  of  wluch  more  than  forty  have  been 
printed,  and  among  them  three  A  quaira  mains. 
For  other  instruments  :  "  Serenades  forWind  In- 
struments and  others ;  "  Trios  and  Quatoors  Cor 
Violin ; "  "  Thirty  Symphonies,"  some  of  which 
have  been  printed  at  Yicniia ;  "  Two  Concertos 
for  the  Clarinet  and  six  Concertos  for  the  Vio- 
loncello." 

KOZELrCH,  JOHANN  ANTON,  chapel- 
master  at  the  metropolitan  church  at  Prafrue,  was 
bom  in  Bohemia,  in  1738.  He  is  considered  as 
having  been  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
time,  both  in  his  compositions  for  the  church  and 
theatre.  Among  the  latter,  his  two  operas,  "  De- 
mophoon  "  and  "  Alessandro  in  India,"  were  highly 
celebrated.  Chladni  speaks  very  highly  of  an 
oratorio  by  J.  A.  Kozcluch,  entitled  "La  Mort 
tCAbeV 

KRACHER,  JOSEPH  MATTHIAS,  an  or- 
ganist near  Salzbuig,  in  Germany,  was  bom  in 
1762.  Previously  to  the  year  1803,  he  had  com- 
posed some  excellent  sacred  music. 

KRANZ,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  chamber 
musician  and  violinist,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  17u4. 
He  received  his  musical  education  partly  in  Itely, 
and  in  1803  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Stutt- 
sard,  sacGccding  in  that  sitoation  to  Zonutoog. 
He  has  ecnaposcd  some  ^eaongTOoalmnno. 

KBAUS,  JOSEPH,  chajpcl-moster  to  tho  King 
of  Sweden,  was  at  Manhcun  in  17oG.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  tho  Abb6  Yoglcr.  His  compositions  were 
numerous,  consisting  of  dramatic  and  instru- 
mental music   He  died  at  Stockholm  in  1792. 

KRAUSE,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTFRIED,  an 
advocate  at  Berlin,  was  bom  in  Silema.  Ho 
wrote  Lutre  *ur  la  Difference  an/re  la  ilusique 
Fran^aiseetltalienne,"  Berlin,  1748  ;  "DelaPoisie 
de  la  Uunqva,"  Berlin,  1782.  This  is  s  highly 
esteemed  work.  He  also  composed  some  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  Among  the  former  are 
some  sacred  pieces  highly  esteemed.  Ue  died  in 
J1770. 


ERAUS3,  BENEDICT,  a  good  Oerman  com. 
poser  for  the  church  and  theatre,  wae  chapel- 
naetor  to  the  Duke  Clemens  of  Bavaria,  and  cAef- 
^orchestra  of  the  court  theatie  at  Weimar,  in 
1785.  He  wrote  many  works,  among  which, 
however,  only  six  violin  quartets  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

KREBS,  JOnANN  LEWIS,  court  organist  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  at  Altcnbui^,  was  a 
pupil  of  the  groat  Sebastian  Bach.  He  died  in 
the  year  1780.  Among  his  compositions  aro 
"  Collections  of  Exercises  for  the  Harpsichord ; " 
"  Easy  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord  and  Flnte ; " 
"Six  Trios  for  the  Flute;"  "  Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Harpsichord  and  flute; "  "  A  Magnificat  for  fbnr 
Voices  and  Bass;"  and  "Two  SanotUBGS  for  a 
full  Orchestra." 

EREIBICH,  FRANZ,  aN»lebrated  German 
TioUnist,  flourished  in  Vienna  about  the  year  X760, 
and  composed  some  music  for  his  instromant.  He 

died  in  1797. 

KRErm,  CARL,  a  flutist  and  composer  for 
bis  instrument  at  Vienna,  died  pzevioualy  to  the 
year  1787. 

KRESS,  GEORGE  FRIEDRICH,  a  virtooso 
on  the  violin,  and  a  native  of  Darmstadt,  was, 
about  the  year  1756,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Dvika  of 
Mecklenburg,  at  Schwerin.  In  1764  he  went  to 
Gottingen,  where  he  was  named  concert  master 
to  the  university.  He  died  about  1776.  One 
solo  for  the  violin,  of  his  composition,  was  printed 
at  Nuremberg  in  1764 ;  besides  tUs,  there  •» 
manuscripts  of  his,  consisting  of  six  KilOB  and  a 
concerto  for  the  violin. 

EREUTZER,  BODOLFH,  bora  at  Versailles 

in  1767.  was  Uie  son  of  a  musician  in  the  Xing  of 
France's  band,  and  very  early  in  life  evinced  con- 
siderable talent  for  mu^c.  He  recciyod  lessons 
on  the  vioUu  from  Ant.  Stamitz,  and,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  played  in  pubho  a  concerto  of  lus 
master's  composuion,  at  the  Concert  S^uitaei,  with 
great  success.  When  nineteen  yesxs  old  he  had 
already  composed  two  grands  optras,  which  were 
performed  before  tho  whole  court.  Ho  subse- 
quently travelled  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  It- 
aly, where  be  was  generally  considered  one  of 
the  first  violinists  in  £uro|>e.  He  then  received 
tho  appointmwits  of  first  violin  in  the  chapel  and 
private  music  of  Napoleon,  <A^-^orehestre  at  the 
Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  and  professor  of  his  instru.- 
ment  at  the  Conservatory.  Kreutzer  composed 
many  dramatic  pieces,  and  much  violin  music 
Among  his  principal  works  are  the  following. 
Dramatic :"  J«amie  tf^re  A  Orfeow,"  1790.  "Lo^ 
dolska,"  179X.  "  Vaut  at  Virginia;'  1791.  U 
Frtuw  Breioot"  Op.  com.  1792.  *'  Charlotte  at 
Wcrier,"  1792.  "La  Disertcur  de  la  Montaffne  da 
Ilamm,"  Op.  com.  "  Le  IsUge  da  LiUe,"  Op.  com, 
1793.  "Armodius  et  Aristoffiton,"  1794.  "is 
Joumie  de  Marathon,"  1793.  Le  Lendemaiti  de 
In  Bataille  de  Fleurus,"  1796.  *' Le  pelU  Fage" 
1800.  "  FlandmuM  it  Corietto"  Op.  com.  1801. 
"  Aatianax,"  1801.  "  Brigand,"  Op.  com.  1794. 
" Imagine,  ou  la  Gagure  inditcrite"  Chamber 
music :  "  Six  duos  pour  Violon  dialog,  pour  dau% 
f.,"  Op.  2.  "  Trois  Duoapour  Violon  diaiog.pour 
deia  V.  Liv.  1,"  Zurich.-  **  Trois  Duos  pour  Vio- 
lon dialog,  pour  deux  V.,"  Op.  G.  "  Eiuda  da  Vio- 
lon ou  apices.    Secueil  1  et  %"  1706.    "  Ain 
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variit  pour  deux  V.  Liv.  1,"  1798.  "  SinfoiUe  Cm- 
cert.povr  deux  V.  et  Ve.priw^  awe  Orch."  179d. 
<•  ^  Quat.  paw  deux  V.^  A.^  et  B."  Op.  1.  "  Ou- 
verture  de  MaratJum,  A  Ftisaffe  mitUaire."  "  Onze 
Concerti  d  V.  princip.  avec  ffr.  Orchest.,  No,  1," 
1781.  "  Symphon.  VoneerL  pour  deux  Violotuprin- 
dp.  avec  gr.  Orch.,  exicutie  par  TAiUeur  et  Eode," 
1800.  "Six  Nouo.  Quatuora  pour  deux  V.,  A,,  et 
B„  dediia  it  if.  Op.  2,  1801.   "  IVow 

Quof.  pour  v.,"  1801.  "  Deuxiime  Po^)owri,  ou 
Air  var.  pour  Viohn,  avec  Acc.  de  Violon  et  B." 
"  Sonate  pour  le  r.  F.,  avec  V.  ObUg.,"  1802. 
"  MUhode  de  Vioion,  par  lea  Citoyena  Ballot,  Rode, 
et  Kreutzer,  Membrea  au  Conservatoire  de  Muaigue, 
rediffie  par  Baillot,  adoptSepar  ie  oonaercatoire  pour 
aen)ir,Al'FJiidedana  cet  EttOiiaummt,"  1803.  •<  Gr. 
Omc.poar  Violon,"  Op.  12.  "  SixAtre,  VarUapour 
deux  V,"  "  Troit  Sonatas  faeilet  pour  V,  axec  B. 
Let.   A."    '*J>ix~huit  nouv.   Capricee  ou  Etudes 

du  r." 

KRIEGER,  ADAM,  chamber  muBician  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  and  a  good  poet, 
died  in  1660.  He  composed  many  vocal  pieces, 
Bomc  of  -which  wcic  published  after  his  death. 

■  KKIEGER,  JOHANN  PHILIP,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  at  Nuremberg,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1C49,  and  very  early  in  life  began  tho  practice  of 
miiaic.  After  being  under  the  care  of  several 
maBters,  he  went  into  ILiUand,  and'  from  thenco 
into  Bayrenth,  where  he  became  first  chamber 
organist  to  the  margrave,  and  afterwards  chapel- 
mastcr  in  that  city.  In  11372  be  travelled  into 
Italy  ;  and  at  Rome  he  considerably  improved 
himself  by  the  instructions  of  Abbatini,  and  of 
Pasquiui,  the  famous  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. On  his  return  homoward,  he  continued 
some  time  at  Naples,  and  took  lessons  &om  Ko- 
vetta,  tho  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  in 
that  city.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  im- 
mediately invited  to  play  before  the  emperor, 
who  presented  him  with  a  purse  of  ducats,  a  gold 
medal  and  chain.  He  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  for  some  years,  retaining,  during 
all  this  time,  his  place  of  chapel-maeter  at  Bay- 
leuth.  Afterwards,  being  invited  to  Halle,  he 
went  thither,  and  at  length  became  chapel-master 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  court  of  Weissen- 
fels,  which  function  he  exercised  for  nearly  forty 
years.   He  died  in  1727. 

The  works  of  Krieger  are  of  various  Unds. 
They  consist  of  sonatas  for  the  violin  and  viol  da 
gamba ;  of  field  music,  or  overtures  for  trumpets, 
and  otiier  military  instruments ;  of  Latin  and 
German  psalms  set  to  music  ;  and  songs  in  the 
several  dramatic  entcrtainmontfl,  composed  by 
him,  entitled  "  Flora,"  *'  Cccrops,"  and  "  Procris." 
Sev-eral  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  by  Krieger, 
are  also  to  be  met  with  in  manuscript,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  written  in  a  masterly  style ;  but  it  is 
nowhere  siud  that  ho  paUiBhed  any  compositions 
for  that  instnunont. 

KSIEGER,  JOHAim  OOTTHILFF,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  also  chapel  master  at  Weis- 
Bcnfels,  and  bom  there  in  1687.  He  was  an 
excellent  organist. 

KRIEGER,  JOHANN,  younger  brother  to 
3.  P.  Krieger,  was  chapel-master  and  organist  at 
ZittAO..  He  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  in  l(jfi3.  He 
composed  some  light  haxpsichord  and  oigfin  mu- 
sic. He  died  suddmly  in  l73fi. 


KRIEGK,  avioloncellistandchambw  moaician 
to  the  Dukeof  Saxo-Mtnningeniwasbomin  17fiO. 
He  published  several  works  for  his  instrument  at 

Oficnbach,  between  the  years  I79S  and  1798. 

KROHN,  CASPAR  DANIEL,  oi^anist  of  two 
chiirdieB  at  Hamburg,  about  the  year  1790,  pub- 
lished there  several  easy  piocoa  for  the  piano- 
forte. 

KROMMER,  FRANZ,  chamber  muuctan  to  a 

nobleman  at  Vienna,  is  considered  not  only  an 
excellent  violinist,  but  a  very  ingenious  composer 
for  his  instrument.  His  works,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  arc  numerous,  and  conust  of  sym- 
phonies, quintets,  quartets,  trios,  &c.  They  bear 
date  between  the  years  1793  and  1805. 

KRONER,  JOHANN  YON,  chapel  master  to 
the  Elector  of  Bavaiia,  at  Munich,  died  there 
about  the  year  1792. 

EROTJSTA.   (Gr.)   A  general  name  applied 

by  tho  ancients  to  all  puleadle  instruments. 

KRUMBHORN,  CASPAR,  was  a  native  of 
Lignitz,  in  Silesia,  and  bom  in  the  year  1512.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  age,  he  lost  hii  sight  by  the 
small  pox,  and  became  totally  blind.  He  was 
placed  by  his  brother,  who  was  many  years  nldcff 
than  himself,  under  the  care  of  a  famous  musician, 
of  the  name  of  Knobclu,  by  whom  be  was  taught 
first  to  play  on  the  flute,  then  on  the  violin,  and 
lastly  on  the  harpsichord.  On  each  of  those  in- 
struments lie  became  so  excellent,  that  he  «ccttad 
the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  His  fome 
procured  him,  from  Augustus,  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, an  invitation  to  Dresden.  This  prince  was 
greatly  astonished  that  a  young  man,  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  sight,  should  not  only  be  on 
excellent  performer  on  various  uistmments,  but 
likewise  bo  deeply  skilled  in  the  art  of  practical 
composition.  He  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  retain 
Krumbhorn  in  his  service ;  for,  preferring  his  own 
country  to  all  others,  ho  retumed  to  Lignitz,  and 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  there,  lliis  station  ho  occupied  for 
fifty-six  years,  during  which  time  he  had  fre- 
quently the  direction  of  the  musical  college.  He 
died  in  1621,  and  was  interred  in  the  church 
which  he  ao  long  had  served. 

Although  Kmmbhorn  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  musical  compositions,  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  wore  ever  printed. 

KBUMMHOmr.  (G.)  The  name  of  a  porta- 
ble wind  inBtrumeut  formerly  much  in  use,  the 
formation  and  tone  of  which  resembled  l^t  of  a 
small  comet.  Some  writers  suppose  tt  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  croTnorne  and  not  unlike 
the  bassoon.  Organ  builders  corrupt  this  word 
into  cremoita,  and  apply  it  to  one  of  their  comet 
stops,  erroneously  supposing  that  stop  to  have 
originally  derived  the  name  from  its  imitation  of 
the  tone  of  the  Cremona  violin. 

KRUMPHOLZ,  J.  B.,  a  celebrated  harpiBt,  also 

improver  of  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
was  bom  in  Bohemia,  and  quitted  Germany  fbr 
Paris  about  the  year  1776.  Though  a  sound  mu- 
sician, as  hb  works  testify,  he  had  tho  German 
manner  of  playing  the  harp.  About  tho  year 
1793,  he  married,  for  his  second  wife.  Mile.  Steck- 
ler,  (afterwBzda  the  celehzated  Madame  Kziimp- 
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holz,)  who  went  to  Loadon  without  her  husband 
in  1793  or  179G.  A  few  yeftrs  subsequently, 
Knuupholz  followed  her  to  England,  tmdcavor- 
ing  to  prevail  on  her  to  return  with  him  to  Paris : 
on  her  Ecfudng  to  do  so,  ho  quitted  England 
alone,  for  the  latter  capital,  iu  bu  extremely  un- 
liappy  Etato  of  mind,  and  in  a  nhort  time  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  by  Icnpiug  into  the  liiver 
Seine.  Krumpholz  improved  the  harp,  with  tho 
assistance  of  Xadcnuan,  senior,  by  extending  Its 
compasB,  and  adding  a  swell  pedal,  for  which  he 
received  tho  approbation  of  the  committee  of 
arts  and  sciences  at  Paris.  Ho  published  eighteen 
operas  for  the  harp  ;  the  first  four  of  which  con- 
sul of  sonatas,  tho  filth  is  a  duo,  the  sixth  a  con- 
certo, and,  among  tho  rest,  tho  tenth  consists  of 
airs  with  variations,  and  the  rest  are  sonatas.  He 
also  published  harp  variationB  on  an  andante,  by 
Qayon. 

KRL'MPnOLZ,  lHADAME,waa  bom  atMetz, 
where  her  father,  a  Gorman,  was  teacher  of  mubic. 
She  was  very  celebrated  in  that  country  as  a  barp< 
ist|  and  hor  stylo  of  playing  was  totally  dlfTcreiit 
bom.  that  of  ber  husband,  owing,  as  is  supposed, 
to  licr  having  adopted  P.  Meyer's  principles,  which 
were  published  a  tew  years  before  the  period  of 
her  cdebrity. 

KUCHARZ,  JOHANN,  in  the  year  1800  c/uf- 
iCorcheatre  at  the  Italian  opera  at  Prague,  and 
organist  there,  was  a  pupil  of  Sager.  He  has 
composed  serial  dramatio  pieces  fat  his  theatre, 
also  some  o^an  music. 

KUCHLER,  a  celebrated  peifonnec 

on  the  bassoon,  resideut  at  Bonn,  about  the  year 
1780.  Ho  published  at  Fazis  eighteen  quatuors 
for  diiferent  instruments,  two  symphonies,  a  con- 
certo, and  six  duos  for  the  violin.  He  also  wrote 
the  music  to  an  operetta  called  "  Axakid," 

KtrCKEN.  3FRIEDRICH  WlLHEtM.  one 
of  the  best  German  song  composers  of  this  cen- 
tury, was  bom  iu  Loneburg  in  1810.  He  has 
written  many  popidai  son^  and  duets  for  the 
voice,  sonatas,  &c.,  for  the  piano,  and  some  operas. 

KTTFFNER,  JOHANN  JACOB  PAUL,  organ- 
ist at  Nuremberg,  was  bom  therein  1713.  He 
published  some  harpsichord  musio.  He  died  in 
1786. 

KUFFNEB,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  good 
inanist.  Ue  resided  several  years  at  Paris,  and 
was  also  in  England.  He  published  some  music 
fbr  his  instroment. 

KUHL,  I^REXZ,  chapel-master  at  Ham- 
burg about  the  year  1770,  composed,  among  other 
works,  an  OTatorio  entitled  "La  Pamoat  di  Ge»u 
GkritUi,"  the  words  by  Hotastasio.  ' 

JLUULAU.  TSIEDBICH,  a  good  German 
composer  and  flutist,  was  bom  in  1786.  He  un- 
derstood his  instrument  well,  and  evinced  much 
taste  in  composition,  and  but  for  his  untimely 
death  would  hare  attained  high  celebrity. 

KUHNAU,  JOn  ANN,  was  the  son  of  a  fisher- 
man of  Oeysinghcn,  a  town  near  Altenburg,  on 
iba  borders  of  Bohemia.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
was  appdnted  organist  of  the  chnzch  of  St. 
Ihomai,  at  Leipsic.   During  his  rendence  at  this 


place,  he  wrote  and  published  a  dissertation  "  Da 
Juribiu  circa  Miisicoa  Keclesiaatieot,"  which  he  after- 
wards defended  against  the  ceuHures  of  his  ad- 
versaries. Ill  1680,  ho  published  two  sets  of  les- 
sons for  the  harpsichord ;  and,  some  years  after- 
wards, two  otlicr  sets ;  the  ono  consisting  of 
six,  and  the  other  of  seven  lessons.  About  1700, 
ho  was  appointed  director  of  music  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  In  this  station  he  died,  in 
the  year  1772,  in  tho  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Kuhnau  left  behind  1dm  two  musical  manu- 
scripts in  Latin,  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished —  "  Tractta  da  Moitoehordo,  seu  Mtaica  Anti- 
yuo  ac  Aodiemo," aad  " Ditpuiath  de  TiiadeBar- 
motiico" 

KUHNAU,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH.  a  sing- 
er and  preceptor  at  tho  royal  school  of  Berlin, 
may  ho  reckoned  among  the  most  profound  ec- 
clesiastical contrapuntists  of  Germany,  towards 
the  close  of  tho  last  century.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  is  "  Vieritimmige  aite  und  twite  Cho~ 
raigaAnge,  mit  Pnmnziai  Abtreic&ungm,"  Btrrlin, 
1786.  Besides  tho  above  volume,  he  published 
"  Choralmnpiele  fnr  die  Orgel  und  dot  IQavier," 
Berlin,  1791,  and  "  Einige  neiu  vierttimmigo 
ChortUguange"  1797.  J.  C  Kuhnan  died  at 
Berlin  in  ISoiS. 

KUnXEL,  AUGUST,  chapcl-mastcr  at  Ldp- 
sic  iu  1682,  published  several  worliii  for  the  viol 
da  gomba  and  other  instruments. 

KUHNEL,  JOHANN  MICHAEL.  A  viol  da 
gambist  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  at  Dresden  and 
Hamburg,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
He  publuhed  at  Amsterdam  some  works  lor  his 
instrumenL 

EUMMEL,  BERNKASD  CHBLSTOPHE.  a 
German  clergyman,  published  some  vocal  and  in- 
strumental mualo  at  Leipnc,  between  tiie  yean 
1788  and  1802. 

KUMMEL.  JOHANN  VALENTINE.  An  in- 
strumental composer  at  Hamburg  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century. 

KUMMER.  A  performer  on  the  bassoon  at 
Dresden.  In  1799  he  was  much  admired  at 
Leipsic,  where  he  also  published  some  music  for 
his  instrument. 

KUMMER,  FRIEDKICH  AUGUST,  a  difl- 
^guished  violoncellist  and  composer  for  his  in- 
strument, was  bora  at  McinQngen  in  1797.  He 
entered  the  chapel  of  tho  King  of  Saxony  in 
1822,  where  he  became  first  violoncellist. 

KUNZ,  THOMAS  ANTON,  was  bom  in  1759, 
at  Prague,  where  he  has  chiefly  resided,  and  has 
been  considered  an  excellent  composer  and  pian- 
ist. Ho  published  there,  iu  1781,  a  cantata  en- 
titled "  Pygmalion ; "  since  which  time  ho  has 
published  several  collections  of  songs.  Kunz  is 
likewise  the  inventor  of  a  sort  of  o^anized  piano- 
forte, called  tho  Orckettrion,  which  has  twenty- 
one.stops,  imitating  almost  every  description 
instrument. 

KUNZEi  0.  n.,  a  professor  of  music  and  in- 
strumental compoBOT  at  HcUhronn,  published  sev- 
eral pieces  for  tiie  horn  and  flageolet,  between  the 
years  1793  and  1800. 
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KUNZEN,  JOHANN  PAUL,  organist  at  Lu- 
bec,  was  bom  in  feJaxony  in  1696.  Yrom  the  age 
of  seven  yean  he  was  chorister  in  the  church, 
and,  within  two  years  from  tlxat  time,  played  the 
oi^an  of  the  cathedral  in  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular organiHt.  At  nine  rearn  of  age,  his  father 
took  him  to  Tor^u  and  freyburg,  where  he  per- 
formed ou  the  organ  in  public.  In  1716,  being 
then  twenty  yean  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ijeipsic,  with  only  about  two  shillinga 
in  his  pocket.  His  distinguished  talents,  how- 
ever, soon  terminated  his  pecuniary  embamuis- 
ments  by  procuring  him  access  to  the  house  of  a 
distinguished  famUy  in  the  town,  who  treated 
him  with  generosity.  As  soon  as  he  became  bet- 
ter knoH'n,  he  was  admitted  to  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera,  till  at  length  the  lessons  which  he  gave 
in  many  of  the  first  houses,  the  concerts  at  which 
he  led,  and  the  situation  of  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  ho  hold  during 
the  absence  of  Vetter,  so  spread  his  fame 
through  the  Burrounding  country,  that  he  won 
invited  to  settle  in  several  towns.  In  1719, 
he  CzftabUdhed  htmt^clf  at  'VVittcmberg,  and 
founded  a  concert  in  that  town,  which  was 
well  attended.  There  also  he  married.  After 
a  residence  of  several  yean  at  AV'ittcmbcrg,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  person  high  in  a 
government  office,  who  took  him  to  l)rCHden, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Schmidt,  Hciiiichcn, 
and  Volumier,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed 
a  strict  fi-iendship.  Hero  also  he  p^focted  his 
musical  taste,  under  the  directions  of  Christian 
Eau  and  JTohann  Kuhnau.  Ilis  &iends  also  pro- 
cured him  the  opportunity  of  executing  several 
of  his  compositions  for  the  church,  also  his  over- 
tures and  concertos,  were  so  much  applauded, 
that  the  queen  had  resolved  to  confer  on  him  the 
office  of  chapct-maater.  At  this  time,  1723,  the 
offer  of  the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Hamburg 
being  made  to  him,  he  quitted  Dresden  for  that 
town,  where  he  wrote  several  operas,  an  oratorio, 
and  other  music.  In  the  mean  time  his  son,  Xarl 
Adolph,  had  attained  the  age  of  eight  ycare,  and 
his  abilities  were  such  that  his  fiither  determined, 
in  1728,  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  Holland  and 
England.  In  1732,  J.  P.  Kunzcn  accepted  the 
^tuation  of  oreanist  at  Lubec,  where  he  ro- 
mained  tiU  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1781. 

KUXZEX,  KARL  ADOLPH.  according  to 
others  JOILVNX  ADOLPH,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Wittemberg  in  1720.  The  ex- 
traordinary precocity  of  his  talent  in  harpsichord 
playing  caused  his  father  to  cany  him  to  Eug* 
land  in  1729.  He  remained  long  in  that  country, 
and  continued  to  improve  in  pro]X>rtion  to  tlie 
expectations  raised  bv  his  early  ubnits.  Ho  pub- 
lished in  London  a  book  of  lessons,  which.  Dr. 
B  uniey  says,  required  genius  to  compose  and  hand 
to  execute.  He  iiually  succeeded  his  father  as 
organist  at  Lubec.  The  whole  of  his  works,  which 


were  numerous,  have  remained  in  manuscript, 
with  the  exertion  of  the  sonatas  above  men- 
tioned, and  a  few  pieces  published  in  1787  by 
Cramer,  in  his  "  Flora." 

KL^XZEX,  FIUEDWICIl  LUDWIG  ESIIL, 
chapel  -nuuitor  to  the  King  of  Denmark  in  tlie  year 
1813,  was  bom  at  Lubec  in  1763.  He  studied 
at  Kiel,  in  Ilolstcin,  and  lived  much  in  his  youth 
with  Professor  Cramer.  He  was  in  early  life  re- 
markable for  his  ability  as  a  pianist,  his  readiness 
in  reading  music,  and  hU  brilliant  extempora- 
neous j)crfomiance.  His  lixst  composition  of 
importance  was  an  opera,  produced  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1790,  and  onritled  "  Uulger  Daatke." 
Alter  which  ho  composed  many  other  operas  in 
tho  Danish  language,  also  several  oratorios,  with 
other  sacred  mut>ic,  besides  many  instrumental 
pieces.  His  works  arc  very  highly  considered  in 
the  north  of  Germany. 

KURTZ^\TEIL.  An  instrumental  composer, 
who  probably  resided  at  Vienna.  He  died  belbra 
the  year  1806. 

KURZ.   (O.)  Short 

KURZIXGER,  IGN'.  FRAXZ  XAV.,  a  court 

musician  at  Morgcnthcim,  in  Franconio,  published 
at  Augsburg,  about  the  year  1768,  a  work  enti'- 
tied  "  David  et  Apollo,  isle  profanus  Pamaati,  u 
lacar  avli  uterque  rex  etJubUai-it  archiphonascut  chori, 
live  8  Mj/mphoiiM  toietnniores  led  brew  ii  6,  lam  pro 
ecdetiA  quota  auld  compMiUt,"  Op.  1 ;  also,  "  Ce- 
Irauer  unierrickl  sum  Siitgm  mit  manierett,  unit  di* 
Violin  zu  spiekn,"  Augsburg,  1763. 

KURZINGEB,  PAUL,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was,  in  1807,  resident  as  a  muaician  at  Vienna. 
He  has  written  several  short  dramatic  pieces,  and 
has  also  published  sevcntl  collections  of  songs, 
and  some  light  music  for  the  piano-forte.  Kuz- 
zinger  was  bom  at  AV'urtzburg  in  1760. 

KUSSHL  An  instrument  in  use  among  the 
Arabians,  resombliug  the  ancient  lyre. 

KUTTXOHORSKY,  JOHANN  NEPOMUK. 
chapcl-mostec  and  anger  at  Fngoe,  died  in  1781. 
Among  hifl  works  arc  two  masses  and  eight  sym- 
phonies. 

KUZZI.  AXTON  JOSEPH,  a  musician,  resi- 
dent at  St  Petersburg  in  1796,  was  a  pupil  of 
Dittcrsdorf^  He  hoH  ])ublu)bcd  symphonies  and 
concertos  for  ahnost  all  instruments,  liken'iae  sev- 
eral operas,  among  which  we  can  name  "BelmaHt 
uiid  Koiulatize,"  and  many  Gorman  and  Italian 
songs. 

KYRIB.  The  vocative  of  a  Greek  word  sig- 
nifying Lord,  Masses  and  services  fimquently 
begin  with  this  word.  It  is  sometimes  used  as 
tho  denignation  of  a  sacred  composition ;  its  when 
we  call  a  mass,  or  service,  opening  with  it.  a  fine 
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Left  lumd.  Notes  to  bo  ttmck  by  the  left 
hand,  or  fbot,  are  sometimoa  writtm  with  an  L. 
over  titem. 

lA.  The  monoflyllahle  by  which  Gnido  dc- 
nomiuated  the  last  Bound  of  each  of  hia  hcxa- 
chords.  In  the  ni^aral  hexachord,  it  answers  to 
the  note  Xy  and  is  applied  to  that  note  in  eol- 
&ing. 

LAB  ADEN  S,  a  Pronch  musician,  published  in 
1797)  "  NoKveite  Mithorh  pour  a^rendre  ijouer  At 
VMon  et  d  Un  Is  Mmiqm," 

LABARRE,  mCHEL  DE,  a  celebrated  flu- 
tist, died  at  Paris  in  1711.  He  composod  two 
operas,  <•  Le  Tratmph«  det  Art*,"  and  "  La  V4ni- 
timtu." 

LABARRE.  LOTHS  JTJIJAN  CASTELS  DE. 
Bom  at  Paris  in  1771,  of  a  noblo  fjamily  of  Picar- 
dy.  Yiotti  was  his  master  for  the  violin.  In 
1791  he  went  to  Naples,  whore  ho  studied  com- 
position under  Sala,  at  the  ConficrvBtory  of  La 
Pietu.  In  1793,  he  returned  to  France,  and  per- 
fected himfielf  in  the  science  of  miLsic,  under  Mc- 
hxiL  After  having  remained  during  two  years  as 
first  violin  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  he  entered 
the  orohertra  of  the  Grand  Opera.  He  has  pub- 
lished sereral  works  for  his  instrument,  and  some 
romances ;  has  also  composed  the  music  of  a  petit 
opera,  entitled  "  Let  Epoux  d»  aeise  Ana" 

LABARRE,  TRILLE,  a  guitarist  at  Paris, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  published 
several  practical  works,  and  a  method  lor  his  in- 
atrument. 

L'ABBE,  FILS,  a  French  vit^nist,  published, 
in  1772,  "  Pfincipea  cb  Violon."  Ho  is  also  kno^ra 
by  eight  other  works  for  his  instrument. 

LABIAL.  (From  labium,  the  lip,  L.)  L'ttered 
chiofty  by  the  aid  of  the  lips.  The  letters  B,  P, 
arc  ddled  labiaJa,  because  they  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  closing  the  lips ;  and,  when  Uicsc 
occur  at  the  bc^^iiiniiig  of  a  word,  no  sound  can, 
of  course,  be  emitted  tUl  the  lips  are  i^jiun  opened, 
which  must,  therefore^  be  done  as  quickly  as  pos- 
nble. 

LABIUM.   (L.)   The  Up  of  an  organ  pipe. 

LABLACUE,  LUIGL  Luigi  Lnblachc,  the 
fiunous  singer, who  may  safely  tw  called,  from  the 
universal  admiration  which  he  excites,  the  first 
bass  singer  of  our  times,  was  bom  at  Naples,  on 
the  6th  December,  1791.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
merchant  Nicola  Lablache,  from  Marseilles,  who 
left  his  native  country  in  1791,  and  opened  a 
mercantile  establishment  in  Naples.  Ue  nutrricd 
there  an  IcUh  lady,  by  Uic  name  of  Franziska 
Bietak,  by  whom  he  had  the  son  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  The  father  &11,  in  1799, 
a  victim  of  the  revolution  in  Naples.  Joseph  Na- 
poleon  took  an  interest  in  this  eaxly  orphaned 


countryman  of  his,  and  procured  him  a  place  as 

pupil  in  the  Conaervatorio  delta  pteta  de'  Turehiiu, 
in  Naplci*,  since  he  showed  much  talent  and 
inclination  for  muHir.  Ilfn'e  Lablache,  thou 
twelve  years  old,  studied  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  At  first,  he  wan  rather  ue^Hgcat  and 
idle ;  and  only  on  being  threntoued  with  dismis- 
sion, he  took  up  his  studies  more  seriously.  Ilia 
musical  talent  was  cxtmorduiary  and  highly  di- 
versified. Thus  ho  oficred  once,  when  a  fellow- 
pupil,  who  was  to  play  the  double  bass,  suddenly 
fell  sick,  to  take  his  part,  although  he  hod  never 
once  touched  the  iattrumeiit.  Alter  practiiuag 
for  throe  days,  he  played  the  part  with  complete 
success.  Although  he  was  yet  very  young,  he 
wished  to  devote  himself  in  particular  to  the 
stage,  and  not  solely  to  music,  especially  not  to 
instrumental  music.  Five  times  he  secretly  es- 
caped &om  the  Conservator^',  trj-ing  to  find  an 
engagement  in  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  capital. 
Hu  repeated  attempts  caused  a  royal  law  to  be  is* 
sued,  tiiat  any  theatre  director  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, who  should  engage,  without  the  express  pcr- 
misiiion  of  the  government,  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, should  pay  a  fine  of  2000  ducats,  and  besides 
close  his  theatre  for  a  fortnight.  This  prei-entcd 
all  further  attempts  of  Lablache,  and  he  quietly 
finished  hia  course  of  instruction.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatory,  he  was  immediately  engaged  as 
"  BuJ/b  \apolitam "  (comic)  fbr  the  theatre  San 
Carlino.  Ho  was  only  dghtcon  years  old ;  yet  five 
months  after,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  col- 
bratcd  actor  Pinotti.  She  procured  him  the  en- 
gagement of  Btiffa  Xapolilatio  at  Messina,  and  soon 
after  as  bass  Kiiiger  at  the  theatre  of  Palonao, 
where  ho  made  his  ilibiit  in  Pavesi's  "  Marc  Anto- 
nio." After  a  stay  of  five  years  he  went  to  Milan 
on  on  cngngemcnt  at  the  Sraln,  where  he  first  ap- 
peared as  Dandini  in  Rossini's  "  Ccnemtlota,"  and 
where  Mcrcadante  wrote  his  opera  "  J-yiaa  e  Clau- 
dio  "  for  him.  His  success  ^vas  extraordinary  j  his 
voice,  his  style  of  performance,  his  action,  in 
short  hia  whole  ensemble,  was  generally  and 
highly  admired.  Thus  he  lived  very  happily  for 
sc^'en  seasons  in  Milan,  and  might  bo  there  stlU, 
if  the  desire  of  a  more  general  rejiutation  had  not 
led  him  to  travel  through  nearly  all  Europe.  He 
went  first  to  Turin,  and  sang  in  the  dilHcult  part 
of  Uhcrto  in  Paer's  "Apncse  "  with  great  applause, 
and  from  there  he  went  in  a  short  time,  as  in  a 
triumphal  tour,  over  all  the  theatres  from  Naples 
to  Venice.  In  1821  he  appeared  in  Vienna,  and 
enraptured  the  audiences  m  four  successive  even- 
ings in  the  different  parts  of  Figaro,  Assur,  Gero- 
nimo  Rud  Ubcrto  so  much,  that  a  medal  was 
coined  for  him,  which  bore  the  inscription  by  the 
Marchcsc  of  GargoUo :  "  Actione  lioseio,  lope  ean- 
tu  comparandua,  utraqm  Imtnt  conanta  an^obua  ma- 
Jor."  Even  Madame  Fodor  and  Rubint,  these  &- 
voritcs  of  the  Vienna  puhlio,  had  to  stand  hack. 
Alter  the  congress  of  Laybach,  Lablache  had  an 
audience  at  Yiouua  with  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of 
Naples.   Hewas  recdved  by  this  monarch  in  the 
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most  flattering  manner,  nominated  Bingcr  of  the 
Royal  Chapel,  and  dismissed  with  the  promiso  of  a 
pensionforlifeforhiiiiather-in-law.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  yean,  he  returned  to  Nnplos,  but  now 
not  to  the  little  theatre  of  San  Carlino,  but  to  the 
TBBt  ono  of  San  Carlo,  lie  made  his  (Ubiit  there 
in  the  part  of  Assiu:,  in  Ko&sini's  "  Semiramide." 
Vrom  there  he  went  to  Parma, where  he  sang  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Bclliui's 
"Zaira;"  from  1830  to  1832,  he  sang  in  Paris 
sod  Ijondon.  His  formerly  high,  noble,  truly 
beautil'ul,  and  therefore,  from  its  tirat  appearance, 
imposing  figure,  has  in  later  years  lost  much  by 
a  rapidly  iu:({uired  and  increiiaiiig  stoutnCHR ;  but 
his  voice  and  wonderful  art  arc  unimpaired  ;  and 
if,  on  his  first  entrance,  the  audience  can  hardly 
help  laughing  at  his  cxtmordiiiary,  stout  figure 
on  the  stage,  this  lasts  only  until  his  charming 
voice  is  heard,  and  until  he  cnteni  into  action, 
when  their  fecUngH  immediately  arc  changed  to 
high  rapture,  which  regularly  brcalta  out  in  en- 
thusiastic api)lausc.  lie  is  as  excellent  an  actor 
as  he  is  a  Ix^utiful  singer,  and  as  wonderful  in 
comic  as  in  serious  parts.  His  voice,  among  the 
most  sonorous  ever  hoard  on  the  stage,  li  pure, 
full*  powerful,  and  flexible ;  his  style  of  pcrt'onn- 
auce  truly  artistic,  and  what  we  prize  not  less 
highly,  his  behavior  always  that  of  a  refined  gen- 
tleman. Xot  only  his  qualities  as  an  artist  are 
excellent,  but  also  his  private  virtues.  lie  is  mod- 
est, frank,  generous,  bcuovolent,  an  amiable  hus- 
band and  father,  and  thus  a  celebrated  artist  on 
the  stage,  and  a  pleasant,  virtuous  maii  in  Bociety. 

LABORDE,  JEAN  BENJAMIN,  bora  at  Paris 
in  1731,  was  of  au  opulent  family,  and  received  a 
diatinguished  education,  both  in  the  classical 
sciences  and  arts.  lie  received  lessons  on  the 
violin  fixim  the  celebrated  Dauvcrgne,  and  in  com- 
position from  llamcau.  Destined  by  his  friends 
for  the  department  of  public  finance,  he  soon  got 
access  to  the  court,  where,  from  Otst  valet  de 
chambre  to  Louis  XV.,  ho  became  in  a  short  timo 
the  confidant  and  favorite  of  that  prince,  whose 
liberality  placod  at  his  disposal  lai^e  sums  of 
money,  which  he  soon  dissipated.  Still  ho  did 
not  neglect  music,  and  in  the  year  1 758  produced 
the  comic  opera  "  (iUlet  Gar^on  Pcintre"  which 
tras  well  received,  and  which  ho  followed  up  by 
several  successful  dramatic  works.  At  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.,  in  1774,  Laborde  quitted  the  court, 
married,  and  commenced  .leading  a  more  steady 
life.  He  reentered  the  company  oi  fcnniers~ge- 
niraux  to  which  he  had  belonged  several  years 
preceding,  and  devoted  himself  to  various  stud- 
ies, lu  1780  he  published  his  *<  EtHutw  la  Mw 
tique  AtKteMu  et  Maderiui,"  4  volumes  in  4to.,  with 
plates —  a  book,  which,  in  aliterary  point  of  view, 
did  him  little  credit,  as  it  was  got  up  in  haste, 
and  abouuds  in  errors  and  contradictions.  He 
afterwards  published  other  works  of  no  greater 
merit.  At  length  the  French  revolution  brought 
-with  it  ruin  to  Laborde,  who,  as  a  fermur-g6iUml, 
-was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  revolutionists. 
Ho  was  soon  imprisoned,  and,  in  1794,  suffered 
death  by  the  guillotine.  As  a  vocal  composer,  La- 
borde was  celebrated  by  sovcral  peculiarly  pleading 
romances,  among  others,  "  Vois-tu  cet  cdtmux  ai 
tioircir  f "  "  L'atnour  me  fait,  belio  brunette,"  and 
"  Jupiter  un  jour  en  fureur" 

LA  CHAS8K.  (F.)  An  expression  applied 
to  ■  oompoeltioii  written  in  the  hunting  style. 


LACnNEE.  FRANZ,  Maitrc  de  ChapeUo  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1804,  at  Krain, 
a  little  town  of  that  kingdom,  where  his  father 
-was  organist.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he  was 
instructed  in  musit^  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress 
that  it  was  soon  necessary  to  think  of  givmg  him 
more  skilful  teachers.  He  was  sent  first  to  Nu- 
remberg, and  then  to  Munich,  where  Winter  be- 
came his  master  in  composition.  Winter  d>-ing 
before  Lachncr  had  completed  his  studies,  he  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  EtsenhoAr,  -with 
whom  ho  completed  his  musical  education.  AI* 
ready  his  leaniiug  was  extensive  in  the  theory 
aud  practice  of  his  art;  nevertheless,  beUeving 
that  much  yet  remained  for  him  to  leitra,  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  ho  hoped  to  find  favorable  op- 
Iiortunitics  for  the  development  of  his  talent :  he 
was  not  deceived  in  his  cxiicctations,  for  he  sooa 
formed  friendship  with  the  moxt  distinguished 
artists  of  the  Austrian  capital,  and  etipccially  with 
the  Abbe  iijtadler,  whose  couiiscl!i  were  of  much 
service  to  him.  At  this  time  he  read  with  avidity 
all  the  best  works  extant  on  the  thcorj-,  practice, 
and  a>sthetic8  of  his  art ;  his  taste  and  judgment 
were  formed  from  the  best  models  ;  and.  finally, 
to  the  talent  of  a  skilful  executant  on  the  organ, 
piano,  and  violin,  he  added  the  merits  of  a  great 
erudition.  At  a  trial  for  the  place  of  organist 
of  the  evangelical  church  of  Vienna,  he  bore 
away  the  palm  among  thirty  competitors ;  but  bo 
did  not  long  retain  the  position,  abandoning  it  in 
the  following  year  for  that  of  director  of  mnsic  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Porte  de  Carinthie.  In  1S34 
ho  resigned  the  latter  post  for  that  of  Maitre  do 
OhapcUo  of  the  ducal  cc  irt  at  Manheim.  Ho 
received  the  most  brilliant  reception  in  this  city, 
where  he  celebrated  his  arrival  bv  the  execution 
of  hu  tliird  grniid  symphony.  lu  183d,  a  prize 
being  offered  at  Vienna  for  the  best  symphony, 
Lachner  composed  one  with  the  tiUe  "  tiinfoma 
I'tuaionata,  and  handed  it  in  to  the  jury  who  were 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  competitors,  llie 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  him;  M.  Strauss, 
Maitre  de  Chapelle  at  Carlsruhc,  obtained  the 
second.  Lachucr  had  no  sooner  completed  his 
symphony  than  he  received  his  appointment  as 
Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
he  deported  to  Munich,  leaving  to  hia  brother 
his  place  of  director  of  music  at  the  court  o£ 
Manheim. 

Previous  to  Ijichner's  establishment  at  Munich, 
the  larger  part  of  his  groat  compositions  had 
only  been  heard  in  Vienna,  whore  they  enjoyed 
the  highest  considt^tion.  Among  his  prinapal 
works  arc,  1.  "  ITic  Four  Ages  of  Man,"  oratorio. 
2.  ".Uolae,"  idem.  3.  "  First  Symphony  for  Grand 
Orchestra,  in  mi  bemol."  4.  "  Second  do,  in  /a." 
5.  "Third  do."  6.  "  Fourth  do.,"  (iV«/<jnt«  i'o*- 
sionata,)  -which  received  the  prize  at  Vienna. 
Among  his  lesser  works  are,  1,  iSi»ia/«fmw;iwno 
et  vioiottceite,"  Op.  14,  Viennc,  Mechette.  2. 
"  Grande  Sonaie,  pour  piano  a  4  tnaim,"  Op.  20, 
Vienne,  Leidesdorf.  3.  "  Premier  nodunu  d  4 
mains  aur  dea  t/ifntea  fraofais,"  Op.  12,  Vienne; 
Pcnnauer.  4.  "  Dewxiimo  idem  aur  dea  thimat 
tSOberon,"  Op.  22.  S.  Dea  caprieea  eideamarcha 
h  quatn  maiat,"  ibid.  6.  **XJtux  grmdes  Souaiat 
detacMea  pour  piano  teui,"  Op.  25  et  27,  Vienna 
PennaueretMachetti.  7-  "  Rondeaux  brillana  pottr 
I:  piano  "  Op.  8  et  17,  ihid.  8.  "Introduction  at 
variationa  briUantea  tur  unMmeori^nai,"  Op.  16, 
ibid.   9.  Du  reeeuUt  da  dnmaona  aikmandaa. 
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LACIINTTII,  VNTOX.  This  indastrious  com- 
poser, born  in  1756,  was  a  nntivo  of  Prague,  and 
probably  changed  his  first  residence,  which  was 
m  Zwe'ybruck,  about  tho  year  1780,  for  Paria, 
■where,  in  1812,  he  enjoyed,  and  justly,  a  very 
high  reputation  as  an  artist.  In  his  youth  he  wai 
an  extraoiilinory  performer  on  the  clarinet  He 
waa  .also  conudered  s  good  player  on  tho  violin 
and  piano-forte.  Zn  nris  ho  seems  to  have  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  latter  instrument ; 
and  has  published  in  that  city,  in  conjunction 
with  Adam,  a  didactic  work  on  the  piano-Cortei 
which  the  Conservatory  has  given  the  prefetence 
to,  and  ordered  that  the  students  in  estab- 
lidtment  should  be  instructed  from  it.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  itfl  title:  "  JVouMtfa  Mithode,  ou  Principe 
giniral  du  doigU  pour  ie  fbrte-piano,  tuivia  dime 
eolUetion  compktta  de  tout  let  traits  poaaiblei,  avec  k 
doiffti  en  ctmTngn^atU  par  let  plua  aitia,  jusqu'aux 
plus  dijicilea,  Urminie  par  tm  dictionnaire  de  paa- 
toffet  amai  doCgtii  et  liria  det  aideura  let  plua  ciUbrea, 
par L.  Adam ttLachttUA,"  Paris,  1798.  Hisprac- 
tical  works  had.  towards  that  year,  already 
reached  their  fifteenth  number,  of  which  we  can 
only  mention  here,  "  Sii;  Violin  Quartets"  Op.  7  ; 
"6  Owitf.  pour  le  P.  F.,"  Ops.  9  and  10  ;  "6  Gr. 
^fmpA.,"  Ops.  11  and  12;  "12  Trioa  Cone, 
pour  P.  F.  at  V.,"  Opa.  14  and  16.  There  is, 
however,  a  much  greater  number  of  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  opnraa,  originally  composed  by 
others,  which  have  hetm  arranged  for  the  piano- 
fbtte  uid  publislwd  by  Lachnith. 

LACHRI^LE.  (From  the  I^tin.)  The  name 
formerly  given  in  England  to  the  dolorous  strains 
of  the  Calvinists. 

LACURDIOSO.  (L)  TearfoL  Awoid  hn- 
plying  that  the  movomont  to  which  it  ia  prefixed 
la  to  he  performed  in  a  mournful,  pathetic  style, 

LACY,  KOPHINO.  This  eminent  violinist 
was  by  l^ih  a  Spaniard ;  but  his  parents,  though 
many  years  established  in  Spain,  were  British. 
His  father  was  in  the  commercial  Ibie,  and  had,  at 
one  period,  acquired  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
Sophino,  his  youngest  son,  among  other  branches 
of  education,  being  instructed  in  mnuc  from  the 
early  ago  of  five  years,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
make  so  nnnd  an  advancement,  that,  when  only 
six  years  old,  on  the  arrival  of  a  celebrated  violin- 
ist nom  Madrid,  named  Andrcossi,  the  child  per- 
formed (as  a  young  amateur)  for  the  first  time  in 
public,  at  his  concert,  one  of  Giomovichi's  con- 
certos, and  was  flattered  with  a  fj^eral  encore. 
In  order  to  bo  seen  by  tiio  audience,  he  was 
obUged,  during  his  performance,  to  stand  upon  a 
table.  He  was  at  this  time  considered  aa  a  little 
prodiffsf  in  music,  and  shortly  afterwards  his 
bther,  bang  called  by  business  to  Madrid,  took 
Bophino  with  him.  During  a  short  rcaidenco  in 
that  city,  he  performed  at  court  with  many  cn- 
eomioms,  and  received  the  most  flMtoring  notice 
from  the  phncipal  grandees.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  year  1802,  he  was  sent  to  college 
at  Boiurdeaux,  in  France,  where  he  remained 
eighteen  months,  and  then  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  one  of  the  principal  sem- 
inaries in  that  city,  where  he  made  a  very  credit- 
able progress  in  the  classics,  taking  precedence 
of  boys  nearly  double  his  ago,  and  obtaining 
various  prizes  at  the  yearly  publio  examinations. 
Hia  principal  instmctor  in  music,  at  this  periodt 


was  the  celebrated  Kreutzor,  for  many  years  lead- 
er of  the  Grand  Opera  in  that  city.  About  the 
year  1804,  some  little  time  after  tho  coronation 
of  Napoleon  I.,  Lacy  had  the  honor  of  perform- 
ing before  the  emperor  at  tho  Tuilcries,  and  of 
beuig  distinguished  by  his  particular  notice.  He 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Le  petit  Etpa^nol. 

His  father  about  this  time,  having  met  with 
many  pecuniary  losses  in  his  speculations  to 
America,  resolved,  from  the  favorable  reports 
made  to  him  of  his  son's  musical  attainments,  to 
devote  him  entirely  to  the  musical  profession; 
accordingly,  repairing  to  Paris,  he  took  Bophino, 
very  much  to  his  regret,  from  his  scholastic  pur- 
suits, with  tho  intent  of  proceeding  to  England, 
and  there  obtaining  for  him  the  instructions  of 
the  £ir-famed  Viotti.  They  proceeded  on  their 
journey  by  way  of  Holland,  at  the  principal 
cities  of  which  country  Ijacy  had  numerous  m- 
troductions  to  the  highor  classes,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  some  reputation.  He 
performed,  likowis^  at  the  then  court  of  SehiiH' 
tnelpmninck,  at  the  Hague,  with  great  success. 
Having  obtained  passports  at  that  difficult  peri- 
od, he  was  carried  to  England,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don at  the  end  of  October,  180S,  being  then 
ten  years  and  three  months  old.  There  he  was 
introduced  Into  the  first  circles,  his  reception  in 
which  was  greatly  improved  by  tho  fortunate 
facility  with  which  he  spoke  the  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  English  languages.  For  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  after  going  to  England,  his 
name  was  not  publicly  known,  his  general  appal* 
lation  being  that  of  the  young  S^taniard, 

At  the  musical  parties  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
at  Kensington,  and  of  the  Austrian  ambassador 
Count  Stai-hronberg,  Lacy's  performances  were 
honored  by  tho  approbation  of  Goorgo  IV.,  then 
Prince  of  W ales,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  his  fixst  concert  at  the  Hanover 
Square  rooms  was  under  the  patronage  of  their 
royal  highnesses  the  Prince  of  Walesji  the  Duch- 
ess of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

In  >Iay,  1807,  there  was  published  a  weU-ox- 
ecuted  print  of  Rophino  Lacy,  engraved  by  Car- 
don,  from  a  drawing  by  Smart,  and  bearing  the 
first  public  announcement  of  his  name,  namely, 
"  Maato"  M.  M,  J±  R>  Lacy,  the  celebrated  young 
Spaniard,  bom  in  BUboa,  July  19,  179d."  About 
this  period  Kophino  was  taken  to  Dublin,  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  then  lord  and  lady 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
and  performed  at  Cat^ani's  first  concert  in  that 
city.  He  was  next  eng^od  for  Coni's  concerts 
at  Edinburgh,  receiving  twenty  guineas  per  night. 

About  ttus  period,  in  obedience  to  his  Other's 
will,  Rophino  sacrificed  the  muucal  for  the  theat- 
rical profession,  and  success  favoring  his  efibrts, 
he  long  supported  a  principal  rank  in  the  drama, 
performing  at  tho  theatres  royal  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  &c.,  the  first  characters  in  gen- 
teel comcdv  for  man^  seasons,  only  makii^  use 
of  his  musical  alulitieg  as  an  attraction  on  his 
benefit  nights,  which  were  generally  very  pro- 
ductive. 

His  return  to  the  musical  profession  did  not 
take  place  till  the  middle  of  the  year  1818,  when 
application  was  made  to  him  to  succeed  Yanie- 
wicK  in  the  department  of  leador  to  the  Liver- 
pool concerts,  vhicth  axe  alwajrs  frequented  by 
the  best  singers  from  the  Italian  Opera  Uouse, 
and  the  two  principal  theatres  of  the  metzopoUs. 
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There  he  conUnued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1820, 
vhen  ho  returned  to  Londtm,  and  was  engaged 
at  the  Opera  House,  in  the  season  of  1821,  as 
leader  of  the  ballets ;  but  shortly  after  the  com- 
meQCcment  of  the  season,  disagreeing  with  one 
of  the  directors,  quitted  the  situation  until  the 
season  of  1834,  when  he  once  more  resumed  his 
place  at  tho  head  of  that  orchestra. 

Rophino  Lacy's  workH,  hitherto  published,  are 
mostly  for  the  piano-forte,  or  piano-forte  and 
flute.  Tho  principal  are,  an  arrangement  of  four 
of  Rossini's  most  celebrated  opera«,  namely,  "  II 
7'arco  in  Italia,"  "La  Gazsa  Ladra,"  "  OteUo," 
and  "  M096  in  Egitto,"  Three  rondos,  namely, 
one  on  tho  carnival  of  Venice,  dedicated  to  the 
tight  honorablo  Lady  Emma  Sophia  Edgcumbe ; 
one  on  a  popular  Irish  air  by  Whittaker ;  another 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  St.  Alban.  A  Quintette,  for 
two  Violins,  Tenor,  Flute,  and  Violoncello,  with 
Fiano-forte  Accompaniment,"  dedicated  to  Wil- 
liam Graham,  Esq.,  and  "  Sls  Popular  Songs, 
with  Guitar  Accompanimenta." 

LACY.  This  celebrated  English  singer  re- 
ct^ved  the  mdtmcnts  of  bis  musical  education  at 
Bath,  under  Rauzzini,  and  subsequently  studied 
in  Italy,  where  he  so  entirely  mastered  both  the 
language  and  the  style  of  singing  of  the  natives, 
that  he  appeared  to  superior  adrantage,  even  by 
the  side  of  the  most  approved  Italians.  From  the 
weak  state  of  his  health.  Lacy  was  induced,  in 
the  year  1818,  together  with  his  wife,  to  accept 
an  engagement  at  Calcutta.  Lacy  was  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  to  be,  without  ques- 
tion, the  most  legitimate  English  bass  singer,  the 
most  Bccomplis£>d  in  ▼arious  styles,  and  alto- 
gether the  most  perfect  and  finished  that  had 
appeared  in  that  country.  He  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  organs  of  great  strength  and  deli- 
cacy; his  voice  was  rich  and  fuU-toned,  particu- 
larly in  tho  lower  notes ;  his  intonation  perfect, 
and  his  finish  and  variety  in  graces  remarkable. 
So  coniiderable  wero  bis  attainments  thought  by 
the  Italians,  that  he  was  ofTcred  engagomrata  at 
the  operas  of  both  Florence  and  Milan. 

lACT,  MRS.  BIAKCm,  wife  of  the  preced- 
ing, first  became  known  in  England  as  an  or- 
ohestra  sbger,  in  the  year  1800,  when  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Ancient  Concert,  being  then  Miss 
Jackson.  She  first  married  Francesco  Bianchi, 
tho  composer,  who  lived  but  a  short  time  after- 
wards. She  accompanied  her  accond  husband 
to  Calcutta.  Mrs.  B.  Lacy  was  celebrated  for 
her  pure  and  chaste  style  of  singing,  fine  in- 
tonation, and,  above  all,  her  beautifai  articula- 
tion. 

LADORNER,  S.,  a  musician  in  Paris,  living 
in  1812,  seems,  with  the  exception  of  the  inititd 
of  his  Christian  name,  to  be  identical  with  the 
following.  Qerber  finds,  however,  the  ntune 
spelt  as  above  in  the  Jottm.  d»  la  Littir.  de  Fr. 
An.  6,  p.  127,  and  before  the  following  work, 
composed  by  him,  "  TVom  Grandea  Sonata,  avec  la 
Charge  tic  Cavaleru,  pour  Ctaa.,"  Op.  4,  Paris, 
1798. 

LADURNER,N.,  s  Parisian  composer,  has 
written  for  the  theatres  there,  "  Le$  vieux  Foux," 
and  Semet,  ou  le  Magistrat  du  Peuple,"  1794. 
He  has  also  published  "  Troia  Sonates  pour  U 
Ckn^  v.,  et  Tc.,"  Op.  1,  Paris,  1793,  and  "  Droit 
fibNotM  pmr  Is  CIbv.  wwe  V.,"  Op.  fi,  1802. 


LAELIUS,  D.  DAXIEL.  A  professor  of  the 
lute  in  the  beginning  of  the  soventeenth  century. 
He  puUiahed  "  Teatudo  l^tirituaUt,"  Frankfort, 
1616,  4to.  This  work  contained  the  •<  Lobaauer 
P»alm,"  with  French  melodies  for  the  lute. 

LAETIUS,  JACOBUS,  a  learned  author,  the 
period  of  whose  birth  is  uncertain,  was  s  native 
of  Lourain.  Ho  published  a  troatise  under  the 
title  of  "  Eaamivm  Muakea,"  Macstricht. 

LAFFILARD,  a  French  mmician,  published, 
in  1710,  a  very  easy  method  for  the  attainment 
of  singing  at  nght.  In  this  work  we  find  the 
first  idea  of  the  IMnmosM. 

IiA  FINALE.   The  last  figure  of  a  qnadriUe. 

LAFOND,  a  good  French  violinist,  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Rode,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  pubho  at  Paris,  in  1800.  He  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  old.  His  excellent  perform- 
ances procured  him  the  greatest  applause. 

LAFONT,  CH.  PH.,  a  edebrated  French  vio- 
linist, resident  during  many  years  in  Russia,  was 
a  native  of  Paris.  '  His  first  violin  master  was 
Bcrthcanme,  (his  uncle,)  and  he  received  lessons 
in  composition  &om  XavoigiUe  the  elder,  and 
Borton.  Early  in  life  he  travellod  to  varions 
courts  of  Eun^e  with  his  uncle  Berth eaume. 
On  his  return,  Qarat  introduced  him  to  the  pnb- 
lic,  in  1794,  as  a  singer,  in  which  art  ho  was  en- 
tirely self-instructed.  He  next  appeared,  with 
great  success,  as  a  vioUnist,  at  the  opera  and  other 
concerts  in  Paris.  He  published  some  concertos 
and  other  music  for  his  instrument.  Lafont  was 
highly  esteemed  in  Franco  for  his  chaniant  and 
graceful  performance  of  the  yio^. 

LAFORET,  a  celebrated  French  bass  mnger, 
was  a  pupil  of  Lulhr.  He  san^  at  the  French 
Grand  Opera  immeuately  after  its  establishment, 
and  Lully  composed  sevraal  scenes  fox  him. 

LAGARDE,  a  French  musician,  was,  in  1788, 
at  Paris,  as  aurintendant  de  la  muttque  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  also  maitre  da  mtuique  of  the  En- 
fana  de  France.  He  was  the  composer  of  the  opera 
"  ^le." 

LAOKNER,  DANIEL.  O^nist  at  Losdorp, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  composer  to  Coimt  Losenstein,  and  pub- 
lished Mehdia  fun^rit  6  voeum,"  Vienna,  1601 ; 
"  Sobolea  Muaica,"  i.  o.,  "  Cantionet  Sacra  8  w- 
cum,"  1602.  It  contains  twenty-eight  Latin 
hymns.  "  Florum  Jeaaaorum  aemina  vocibut  qua- 
twr  per  mwicos  numeroa  ditaemituUa,  ptr,  «te./* 
Nuremburg,  1607,  and  "  Neuioe  teutacho  LUtar  mU 
i  Siimmen,"  Nuremburg,  1606,  4to. 

LAGO,  GIOVANNI  DEL,  a  native  of  Venice, 
flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  wrote  "  Breve  Introduz^one  alia  Mu- 
aica Miauraia,"  Venezia,  1540. 

LAGRANGE,  JEAN  LOUIS  DE,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  bom  at  Turin  in  1736, 
wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  propagation  of  sound, 
which  appeared  in  tho  first  volume  of  the  Mi 
moirea  de  Turin,  17S9. 

LAGRIMOSO.   (L)   In  a  mournful,  dokvooa 
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LAHARPE,  J.  F.  This  celebrated  French 
iomme  de  lettret,  was  the  author  of  the  <'  Lycie,  ou 
Court  dc  lAttiniuet  awMnna  et  modeme,' '  torn.  xU., 
Parian  1801,  gr.  8to>  In  thetweUth  Tolnme  of  thnt 
work,  he  treata  of  every  sort  of  opera,  also  of  Ital- 
ian music.  He  alao  examines  the  novelties  in 
modem  French  muaic,  and,  in  a  Bupplcment,  es- 
pecially considers  the  Mimoira  sw  la  Muttque  of 
Gretry. 

LAHOUSSAYE,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  heat  pu- 
pils of  Tartlni,  wa«i  bom  at  Paris  in  1735.  Gifted 
-with  a  happy  organizatioQ  ibr  music,  ho  instruct- 
ed himself  on  the  violin  in  early  childhood,  and 
at  only  seven  yearsi  of  age  could  play  several  tunes 
Tcry  t^rceably.  Piffet,  (called  U  grand  »&:,)  a  mu- 
mcian  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  FariH,  gave  him  his 
first  instructions  ui  music,  and  enabled  him,  when 
only  nine  years  old,  to  make  his  dilnU  at  the  Con- 
cert ^irituei.  A  short  time  after  this  he  was  intro- 
duced at  a  musical  party  given  by  the  Count  of 
Sconeterre,  whore  ho  Ibcard  the  first  vlolii^ste 
of  the  age,  especially  Fagin,  Oaviuics,  Pugnani, 
Oinrdini,  Vanmalder,  and  Domentco  Ferrari.  Each 

these  celebrated  men  played  a  solo,  and  they  all 
remarked  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  young 
Lahoussayo  attended  to  their  performance.  Fer- 
rari then  gave  the  boy  a  violin,  when  he  not  only 
preluded  in  a  brilliant  stylo,  but  repeated  from 
memory  several  passages  in  a  sonata  of  Taitini, 
that  Pagin  had  just  bo&ro  played,  which  pleased 
the  latter  so  much,  that  he  took  the  boy  tot  his 
pupil  i  he  also  immediately  procured  him  the 
place  of  chamber  musician  to  tho  prince  Coiint 
of  Clermont.  The  good  fortune  which  Lahous- 
saye  was  now  enjoying,  did  not,  however,  prevent 
his  continuing  to  cherish  a  strong  desire  to  eco 
Tartini.  He  therefore  attached  himself  to  the 
suite  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  went  with  him 
to  Italy,  proceeding  immediately  to  Padua,  to  pay 
his  reacts  to  his  favorite  master.  lie  found  him 
in  the  church,  just  about  to  commence  a  concerto ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  tho  surprise 
and  admiration  of  the  young  frenchman,  at  tho 
purity,  accuracy,  quality  of  tone,  and  expression 
of  the  great  Tartini.  He  felt  so  humoled  as 
scarcely  to  wish  to  hazard  an  introduction.  He 
did  so,  however,  when  Tartini  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  observing  in  his  performance  the 
manner  of  his  own  school,  took  him  as  a  ro{f- 
ular  pupil.  Lahoussayo  was,  howevett  to  his 
great  regret,  soon  rec^Ied  from  Padua*  by  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  with  whom  ho  next  went  to 
Parma,  where  he  much  delighted  the  court  In 
this  town  ho  received  instructions  in  composition 
from  the  celebrated  IVaetta,  and  composed  many 
airs  for  ballets,  which  had  tho  greatest  success  at 
Parma  and  Venice.  After  this  he  found  means 
to  return  to  Tartini  at  Padua,  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  under  his  tuition,  remaining  in  Itnly 
altogether  during  fifteen  years.  Ho  then,  in  1769, 
went  with  P.  Guglielmi  to  Loudon,  whero  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  &om  thence  returned  to 
Paris.  He  was  now  nominated  to  the  situaUon  of 
ehef-tCorehf$tre  at  tho  Concert  Spirituel,  and  at  the 
Ituian  Opera.  In  1789  he  succeeded  Mostrino  as 
ehef  d'orcheatre  of  the  theatre  of  Monsieur,  and 
afterwords  of  the  Fcydeau.  At  the  first  establish- 
ment of  tho  Paris  Conservatory  be  was  appointed 
profc:«ior  of  the  first  olasa.  Lahoiusaye  died  at 
Paris. 

LAIOLLE,  FRANC  DE.  We  meet  with  some 


of  this  composer's  mdocBes  in  a  collection  of  Bongi 
of  various  languages,  printed  in  the  Netherlanoi 
between  the  years  loW  and  1S40. 

LAIRE,  M.  DE,  or  DELAIKE,  a  French  art- 
ist, wrote  "  Traiti  Accompoffttenuiit,"  Paris,  1700. 
He  was  the  first,  after  Rousseau  in  his  dictionary, 
who  made  the  IVonoh  acquainted  with  the  riplt 
de  toetave,  or  the  harmony  upon  the  iBcending 
and  descending  scale. 

LAIS,  or  LAYS,  FRANCOIS.  First  tenor  of  tho 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris  in  1798.  He  attracted  the 
mtiversal  applause  of  French  amateurs  b^  his 
clear  and  agreeable  voice  and  tasteful  dehvray. 
Chapel-master  Retchardt  says,  that  in  expression 
he  excelled  even  the  celebrated  David.  Lais  was 
bom  in  1758,  and  was  equally  celebrated  as  a 
church  and  theatrical  singoc. 

LALA^^>E,  MICHAEL  RICHARD  DE,bora 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1657,  was  the  fifteenth  child 
of  his  parents,  and  discovering  in  his  infancy  a 
strong  propensity  to  music,  he  was  entered  as  a 
chorister  of  the  churdi  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxer- 
rois,  and  there  distinguished  for  the  fineness 
of  hu  voice.  At  the  age  of  about  sixteen  his  voica 
left  him,  but  before  that  tim^  by  fliHgawt  applica- 
tion, and  frequently  spending  whole  niglUs  in 
practice,  he  had  attained  to  great  perfection  on 
various  instruments ;  on  the  violin  in  particular 
ho  played  with  great  &cility  and  judgment.  He 
enjoyed  in  succession  the  two  offices  of  music 
master  of  the  lung's  chamber,  and  that  of  super- 
intendent of  music  in  the  Royal  Chapel.  His 
motets,  which  were  always  performed  before 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  with  great  applause, 
have  been  collected  and '  published  in  two  vol- 
umes in  folio.  The  '*  CatUate,"  the  "  Dixit,"  and 
tho  "  Miaerare  "  are  prinoipaUy  admired.  He  died 
at  Versailles  in  1726. 

LALOHETTE,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  a  pupil  of 
Lully,  successively  conducted  tho  music  in  the 
churches  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois  and  Notre 
Dame.  He  composed  many  motets  for  a  full 
choir,  which  are  much  admired ;  hut  none  of  his 
compositions  have  been  published,  except  some 
motets  for  the  principal  anniversary  festivals,  for 
one,  two,  and  three  voices,  with  a  thorough  bass, 
lie  died  at  Paris  in  1728,  at  tho  ago  of  seventy- 
five. 

LAM  ARRE,  N.  DE,  a  French  violoncellist,  was 
a  pupil  of  Henri  Levasscur  ;  he  also  took  some 
lessons  of  the  celebrated  Duport  Lamarre  was 
much  admired  in  Paris  about  tho  year  1800. 

L'AME.  (F.)  The  sound  post  of  a  Tioliiit 
tenor,  &0. 

LA  MAT7FIN.  La  Mau^  the  suceessor  c/t 
La  Rochois,  may  be  noticed  on  account  of  her 
wild  and  lawless  character,  and  the  strangeness 
of  her  adventures.  She  fv-as  bom  in  1673,  and 
married  at  a  very  early  age,  but  soon  ran  away 
with  a  fencing  master,  from  whom  she  learned  the 
use  of  the  small  sword.  After  remaining  for  some 
time  at  Marsmllea,  where  she  narrowly  osca^wd 
the  punishment  of  bdng  bomed  alive  for  setting 
fire  to  a  convent,  she  went  to  Paris,  appeared  on 
iiha  opera  stage  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  and 
was  for  a  coiuidorable  time  the  reigning  fitvorite 
pf  the  day.    Having  on  some  occasion  been 
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affix>nted  by  Dmneni,  a  singer,'  she  put  on  male 
attire  watched  for  him  in  the  Flace  dea  Victoircs, 
insisted  on  hu  drawing  his  sword  and  fighting 
her,  and,  on  his  refusing,  canod  him  and  took  hia 
watch  and  snuiF  box.  Next  day,  Bumeni  havin;; 
boasted  in  the  Opera  House  that  he  had  defended 
himself  against  three  men  who  had  attempted  to 
rob  him,  she  told  the  whole  story,  and  produced 
hia  watch  and  snuff  box  in  proof  of  her  having 
chastised  him  oa  a  coward.  Thevcnard,  another 
sin^r  of  note,  was  nearly  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  had  no  other  way  of  escaping  but 
by  pubhcly  begging  her  pardon,  after  hiding  him- 
self in  the  Palais  Royal  for  three  weeks.  At  a 
ball  given  by  Monueur,  the  brother  of  X/iuis  XIV., 
she  appeared  in  men's  clothes,  and,  having  be- 
naved  impertinently  to  a  lady,  was  called  out  by 
three  of  her  Mends.  Instead  of  avoiding  the  com- 
bat'by  discoTering  her  sex,  she  drew  her  sword, 
and  killed  all  the  three ;  and  then,  retoming  very 
coolly  to  the  ball  room,  told  the  story  to  ^msieur, 
who  obtained  her  pardon, 

LAMB,  BENJAMIN,  organist  of  Eton  College, 
and  verger  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  AVind- 
sor,  composed  many  anthems,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

LAMBERT,  G.  L.,  waa  bom  at  Beverley,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1795,  and  received  the  ru- 
diments of  his  musical  education  under  his  fiither, 
who  was  organist  of  the  minster,  the  principal 
church  in  that  town.  The  son  was  particularly 
well  grounded  in  the  rules  of  harmony,  and  in 
playing  upon  the  organ,  and,  at  the  age  of  sLxtccn, 
was  sent  to  London  to  complete  his  education ; 
ho  was  first  placed  under  S.  T.  Lyon  for  two  years, 
and  lastly  under  Dr.  Crotch.  His  earliest  attempt 
at  completion  was  made  a  short  time  previonsty 
to  leaving  Lyon,  when  he  composed  a  trio  for  the 
piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  a  sonata 
for  the  piano-forte ;  the  latter,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  fiiends,  he  published.  During 
his  studies  under  Dr.  Crotch,  he  composed  several 
fugues,  overtures,  &c  In  1818  be  had  the  mis- 
fintune  to  lose  lus  &ther,  when,  his  relations 
wishing  him  to  reside  with  them,  he  applied  for 
the  organist's  situation  at  Beverley,  and  obtained 
it.  He  has  composed  and  published  "  A  Duet  for 
two  Pertbrmers  upon  the  Piano-forte,"  also  "  Three 
Trios  for  the  Piano-forte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello," 
"  A  Septet  for  the  Piano-forto,  Violin,  Viola,  Vio- 
loncello, two  Horns,  and  Double  Bass." 

LAMBERT,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1610  at  Vivonne,  a  small  village  of  Foitou.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  who  gave  his  country^ 
men  8  just  notion  of  the  graces  of  Tocal  music. 
His  compositions,  however,  are  not  very  nomer- 
ouBj  consisting  only  of  some  little  motcta,  music 
ibr  lei;oru  de  thilbrea,  and  a  ooUection,  containing 
various  airs  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  parts, 
with  a  thorough  bass.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1690- 

LAMBERT,  M.  A  composer  in  Paris,  from 
whose  works  Pleycl  has  published,  in  1799,  a 
"  Bondeau,  d6dii  it  Plantade."  It  is  for  the  voice 
and  piano-forte.  His  Op.  3,  dedicated  to  Madame 
de  Genlis,  appeared  in  ISOd. 

LAMBERT,  JOHANN  HENRY.  A  French  ar- 
chitect His  treatise,  which  he  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Berlin  in  1774,  entitled  '<  Remarques 
tur  l»  Tempirameni  en  Uusiquet"  waa  inserted  in 


the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  of  the 
same  year.  Tike  following  excellent  treatisea  on 
acoustics  of  tliis  maUimnatician  deserve  also  to 

be  named  here :  •<  Olna^ationa  tur  ta  Ton*  iaa 
Flute»."  It  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and 
well  treated  in  the  31imoira  de  V  AcadimU  d«  Ber- 
lin, 1775.  "  Sur  ie  Son  dea  Corpt  Eiastiquei,"  in 
the  Noo.  Act.  Helmet,  torn.  i.  p.  12.  "  Sur  la  Vi- 
ieaae  du  Son,"  in  the  Mimoiret  de  F  AeaMmie  ds 
BeHm,  1768 ;  and  Sur  quelquet  liulnimeru  Aeota- 
tiquet"  in  the  Mimama  de  FAeadimie  de  Berlin, 
1763. 

LAMBEBTINI,  GIOVANNI  T0MA80,  a 
composor,  who  flourished  in  Venice  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  printed 
there,  in  1569,  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  for 
four  voices.  In  the  elector's  library,  at  Munich, 
are  also  to  be  found  "  iLtdrigaU  it  4  tieci,"  by  him, 
Venice  1560. 

LAMBO,  C,  organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church, 
Hamburgh,  published,  in  1751-1755,  a  collection 
of  odes,  sot  to  muuc,  which  arc  mudi  admired. 

'  LAMENTABILE,  LAMENTOSO,  LAMEN- 
TANDO.   (L)  Plaintively. 

LAMETATIONE.  (L)  A  tam  denotii^ 
that  the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  sung,  or  played,  in  a  dokfal.  m^noholy 
style. 

LAMENTATIONS.  The  funeral  music  of  fhe 
ancient  Jews  was  called  by  this  name.  At  the 
death  of  any  one,  it  was  not  only  usual  to  em- 
ploy tibicines,  or  flute  players,  to  perform  over 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  but  to  hire  at  least  ono 
vocal  female  moumer,  or  lamentatrix.  Prom  the 
rabbi  Moimonides,  we  loom  that  the  husband  was 
obliged  to  provide  mourners  to  weep  over  die 
corpse  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  at  her  funeral ; 
or,  at  least,  that  this  was  the  established  custom 
of  the  country.  The  poorest  persons  among  the 
Israelites,  he  tells  us,  engaged  two  flutes  and  one 
female  moumer  ;  and  if  the  husband  were  rich, 
the  expense  and  pomp  of  the  ceremony  were  pro- 
portioned to  his  wealth  and  dignity. 

LAMENT ATRICES.  The  name  given  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  to  certain  female  vocal  perform- 
ers, who  were  hired  to  chant  over  the  dead,  and 
to  sing  dirges  at  funerals ;  on  which  oocaaionB 
they  were  accompanied  with  flutes. 

LAMENTEVOLE.  By  this  term  the  perform- 
er understands  that  the  music  beforo  which  it  is 
placed  is  to  be  executed  in  a  slow  and  mournful 
style. 

LAMENTS.  The  name  given  by  the  Scotch 
to  some  of  their  old,  serious,  and  melancholy 
airs. 

LAMIA.  The  most  celebrated  female  flute 
player  in  antiquity  was  Lamia  ;  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  abilities  in  her  profession  made  her  regarded 
as  a  prodigy,  llie  honora  she  recured.  which 
ore  recorded  by  several  anthcns,  parlioularly  by 
Plutarch  and  Atheneeus,  are  sumciont  testuio- 
nies  of  her  great  power  over  the  passions  of  her 
hearera.  Her  claim  to  admiration  from  hor  per- 
sonal allurements  does  not  entirely  depend,  at 
present,  upon  the  fideli^  of  historians ;  fuuce  an 
exquisite  engraving  of  her  head*  u^tax  an  aoM- 
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thyst,  with  the  veil  and  bandage  of  her  profes- 
sion, is  preserved  in  the  King  of  France's  coUeC' 
tion,  which,  in  some  measure,  authenticates  the 
accounts  of  her  beauty. 

As  ahe  was  a  great  traveller,  her  reputation 
■obn  became  very  cstenBivc.  Her  first  journey 
from  Athens,  tho  place  of  her  birth,  was  into 
Egypt,  whither  gho  was  drawn  by  the  fame  of 
the  flute  players  of  that  country.  Her  person 
and  petfonnonce  were  not  long  unnoticed  at  the 
court  of  Alexandria;  however,  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Ptolemy  Soter  and  Demetrius  for  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  about  three  hundred  and  twelve  years 
before  Christ,  Ptolemy  being  defeated  in  a  sea  en- 
gagement, his  wives,  domcntics,  and  military 
Stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius. 

Plutarch,  iu  his  life  of  this  prince,  tella  us,  that 
*■  the  celebrated  Lamia  waa  among  the  female  cap- 
tives taken  in  this  victory.  She  had  been  nni- 
versally  admired  at  first  on  account  of  her  tal- 
ents, for  she  was  a  wonderful  performer  on  the 
flute ;  but  afterwards,  her  fortune  became  moro 
splendid  by  tho  charms  of  her  person,  which  pro- 
cured her  many  admirers  of  great  rank."  The 
prince  whose  captive  she  became,  and  who, 
'though  a  BttcceeBnil  warrior,  was  s^  to  have 
vanquished  as  many  hearts  as  cities,  concaved  so 
violent  a  passion  for  Lamia,  that,  from  a  sover^gn 
and  a  conqueror,  he  was  instantly  transformed 
into  a  slave  ;  though  her  beauty  was  now  on  the 
decline,  and  Demetrius,  the  handsomest  prince  of 
hia  time,  was  much  younger  than  herself, 

At  her  iostigatioB,  he  conferred  such  extraor- 
dinary benefits  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they 
rendered  him  divine  honors  ;  and,  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  influence  which  she  had  exer- 
ci^  in  their  favor,  thoy  dedicated  a  temple  to 
her,  under  Che  name  of  Venus  Lamia. 

LAMIRAS,  a  poet  and  celebrated  musician  of 
ancient  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Thrace.  He  flour- 
ished before  Homer,  and,  it  is  said,  not  only  in- 
vented the  Doric  measure,  but  was  the  first  who 
accompanied  his  voice  with  the  harp. 

LAMMERHIRT,  O.,  lived,  in  1797,  as  steward 
to  Count  Erbaeh,  at  Erbach,  fhim  whence  he  gave 
publicity  to  the  following  compositions :  "  Gr. 
Simat.  pour  le  P.  F.j  ante  T.,"  Op.  1,  Offbnbach, 
1797,  and  "  Dma  Sonat.fa^ta  i  quatn  mom*  pour 
It  Clao.,"  Op.  20,  1798. 

LAMOTTE.  FRANCOIS,  first  violin  at  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna,  waa  bom  dkere  in 
the  year  1701.  Some,  however,  make  him  a  na- 
tive of  Flandera.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  played 
a  concerto  of  his  own  composition  before  the 
whole  court.  In  1767,  the  emperor  allowed  him 
to  travel.  His  talent  at  that  time  promised  what 
Dr.  Bumey  said  of  him  five  years  afterwards, 
*<  that  he  would,  some  day,  be  the  first  violinist 
in  Europe."  He  could  play  entire  pages  of  mu- 
sic without  changing  his  string.  In  1779,  he 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  impriitoned  for 
debt,  and  escaped,  with  many  others,  at  the  time 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riot.  He  then  fled  to 
Holland,  whcnro  he  died,  in  1781,  aged  only  thirty. 
His  published  works  are,  "  Troit  Comxrtoi  pour  Ib 
VioloH,"  Paris,  1770  ;  "  Six  Solot  pour  la  Viohn," 
London ;  and  "  Ain  variia  poiir  U  Viohn,"  Paris. 
Liunotto  was  a  remarkable  eight  player,  which 
Jamowick  was  once  desirous  to  to  the  tart, 
bjr  pzopoaing  to  per£um  widi  him  a  symphonic 


concertante ;  to  which  offer  Lamotte  replied, 
"  Uml  est  le  virtuose  qui  peut  *e  diatinguer  par  lit  t 
Je  vom  offre  autre  chote  moi ;  apportee  tm  concerto 
de  voire  compoaitioH,J'ena^KHrteniitMd»  la  mumuw; 
vomjouerez  le  mien,  etjejoturai  te  tidtreJ"  Proba- 
bly Jamowick  found  this  proposal  un  peu  J6rt»  ; 
at  all  events,  it  was  never  put  in  eicecution. 

LAMPADARIUS.  The  name  given  to  that 
of  the  two  principal  singers,  in  the  patriarchal 
church  of  Conntftiitiiiople,  who  held  the  first  place 
on  tho  left  side  of  the  choir.  The  appellation  of 
Lampadariua  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  the 
mufucal  writer  and  composer  of  that  name,  who 
flourished  about  tho  year  1300,  and  Ls  conjectured 
to  have  been  tiio  first  who  filled  the  office. 

LAMPADIUS,  a  singer  in  Luneburg,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  aixteentii  century,  pnblidied  the 
following  small  work :  "  Compendium  Miuieet  tarn 
Jigurati  quam  Plant  Canius,  ad  Jbrmam  diabgi,  in 
mum  ingenua  pubiw  ex  eruditiaaimia  Muncorum 
Scripti*  aceurati  congeatum,  quale  antekAc  nunquam 
visum,  etjam  recmu  pubticaium,  A-ffeclia  etiam  regu- 
Ui  cotuxtntaniiarum  H  componendi  oaiUua  artificio  ; 
gummatim  onmia  MuneetprmaeplapHieherrimi*  Ex- 
empUa  iUuttrata,  $uceincti  et  9impticiter  compUc- 
tena,"  Bcmo!,  1539.  Wolthor  quotes  an  edition 
of  this  treatl-w,  Bcras,  1537.  This  latter  work 
is  still  in  the  Electoral  Library  at  Munich. 

LAMTARELLI.  An  Italian  musician,  resi- 
dent at  Paris  iu  1812.  The  following  vocal  pro- 
ductions were  published  by  him :  "  Homancet, 
tiriea  du  Roman  de  Pauliska,  aree  AceompagnemetU 
pour  la  Piano-fortt"  Paris,  1798,  ughtli  collection; 
"  Six  IfoiieeUet  Somancei,  avec  Aeaompagnement 
pour  le  Piano-forte,"  Paris,  1799,  eleventh  collec- 
tion ;  to  which  belong  also  all  the  numbers  not 
mentioned  here;  •' Le  diabie  emportd  FAmow" 
romance,  Paris,  1709  ;  and  "  Le  Chien  de  la  iieine," 
romance,  Paris,  1799. 

LAMPE,  JOHN  FREDERIC,  was,  as  he  af- 
fected to  style  himself,  some  time  a  student  of 
music  at  Helmstadt,  in  Saxony,  and,  going  to 
England  about  the  year  172d,  obtained  employ> 
ment  in  the  opera  band.  About  the  year  1730, 
ho  was  engaged  by  Rich,  of  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, to  compose  some  dramatic  music.  In  1737, 
he  published,  in  a  quarto  volume,  "  A  plain  and 
compendious  Method  of  teaching  Thorough  Bass 
after  the  most  rational  Manner,  with  proper  Rules 
for  Practice."  There  are  extant  many  single 
songs,  composed  by  I^mpe  at  difierent  times, 
some  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Muuoal  Miscel- 
lany, in  six  volumes,  published  by  Watts.  Lampa 
died  in  London,  in  ^e  year  1751. 

LAMPUGNAXL  GIOV.  BAITISTA,  of  Mi- 
lan, was,  iu  I7l4  and  174fi,  in  London,  where 
some  of  his  operas  were  performed,  which,  though 
not  written  in  a  grand  style,  contained  some  agree- 
able and  lively  melodies  and  songs.  His  princi- 
pal works  were  "Atfimto,"  1744,  and  "  Si  roe," 
1755,  besides  some  detached  airs  and  pasticcios. 

LANCE,  LE  CHEVALIER  DE  LA,  resided, 
iu  1802,  at  Verdun.  Ho  was,  previous  to  the 
year  1790,  an  officer  in  the  royal  French  guards, 
but,  during  the  revolutbn,  qiuttcd  both  Uie  ser- 
vice and  his  country,  and  re»«ided  for  some  time 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  he  was  under 
the  necesuty  of  seeking  a  subsistence  by  giving 
lessons  on  the  piano-forte.   Afterwards  he  went 
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to  Silesia,  where  he  lived  on  the  estate  of  a  no- 
bleman, to  whom  he  gave  instruction  on  the 
piano-forte.  He  publiahod  the  following  compo- 
sition b  :  "  Romances  et  autna  Chantet  de  ZiUa," 
Paiifl.  "  Tmia  Sonatet  pour  le  Claricin,  avec  Vio- 
lon,"  Op.  2,  PEiris.  "  Six  Atri  variis  pour  k  Cia- 
vicin,"  Op.  3,  Paris.  Op.  i  is  notkno«-n.  "  .So- 
nate  brilianle  pour  le  Clavdcin,"  Op.  6,  Paris. 
"  Troii  Sonaiea  pour  le  Clavtcia  et  Violon,"  Op.  6| 
Paris.  Op.  7  is  not  known.  "  Troia  lionatetpour 
le  Clavecin,  awe  VioUtHat Ban"  Op.  8,  Offenbach, 
1793.  "  Grand  Concerto  pour  le  Clavicin,"  Op.  9, 
Frankfort,  1704.  "  Troi*  Trios  pour  le  Clavicin, 
Violon,  et  Bast,"  Op.  10,  Offenbach,  1795. 
"  I  lainte  de  Vimte  tur  la  Mart  d' Adonis,  Cantate, 
avec  Accompagnemml  de  Piano-furte,  deux  Viohns, 
A.,  et  Bass,"  Iklcntz,  1795.  "  Renteil  dee  AUeman- 
des,  Afufhiset,  pour  le  Clavicin,"  Vienna,  1798. 
"  Thime,  avee  doiue  Variatione  pour  le  Clavicin," 
1801.  "Air  Rus-te,  avec  sej)t  Variations  pour  le 
Clavicin."  "  Quartet  pour  le  Clavecin,  avee  deux 
Violons  et  Violoncello,"  Op.  13.  Deux  Grands 
Trios  pour  le  Clavicin,  Violon,  et  Violoncello  obli- 
gato,"  Op.  2,  Augsburg,  1802.  In  the  year  1788, 
a  nolinist,  the  name  of  La  Lanee,  was  engaged 
at  the  Thfejktre  Fran^ us  in  Faiis. 

LANCELOT,  CLAUDE,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1615,  was  master  in  Greek  to  the 
celebrated  Badne.  Amongst  other  works  he 
published  "  Nouvelle  Mithoda  pour  apprendre  le 
Plain-chant,"  Paris,  1G6S,  and  reprinted  in  16S5. 

LANDI,  STEFFANO,  a  composer,  lived,  about 
the  year  1619,  as  maUre  de  chapelle  to  the  Bishop 
of  Padua;  and  afterwards,  about  1634,  was  at 
Bome,  as  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel,  AVc 
possess  information  of  the  following  of  his  printed 
works:  "  lUadrigale,"  Venice,  1619;  "La  Mart 
aOrfeo,"  Venice,  1619  ;  and  **  U  S.  Alenio,  Dram- 
ma  Masicale"  Uomo,  1634. 

LAXDLER,  (G.)  A  country  dance  or  air  in 
a  rustic  and  popular  style,  generally  in  three 
eight  time. 

LANDMANN,  a  German  muncian,  ia  known 
since  the  year  1770  by  an  oratorio  of  the  passion 
and  three  quatuon,  in  maniuciipt,  of  his  eom- 
positton. 

LANDKIANO.  CARLO  ANTONIO,  is  eon- 
aidered  a  prodigy  as  a  sopranist,  by  Ficinelli, 
in  his  Aten.  dei  Letterati,  Milan,  p.  106.  His 
greatest  triumph  was  at  the  festivals  celebrated 
on  occ-H-iioii  of  the  mnrriai^G  of  the  Duke  of  I'ar- 
ma,  Udoordo  FnniC'e,  whore  he  procured  great 
presents.  He  obtained,  al'tcrwardu,  the  place  of 
oi^iist  at  St.  Itaphacl's  Church,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the  nnmc  time,  singer  in  the  cathedral 
nt  Milan.  He  died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  The  following  of  lus  works  is  printed: 
"  Motetti  ii  voce  sola,"  Milan,  1655. 

LANETTI.  This  Italian  mosirian  published 
at  AmBtcrdara,  in  1762,  six  very  agreeable  violin 
trios. 

LANFRANOO  DA  TERENTIO  PARMEGI- 
ANO,  GIOVAN.  MARIA,  a  prolcssor  and  mu- 
sical author,  lived  in  the  bcgiuning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  nnd  waf),  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Forkel,  cither  Dinger  or  maitre  de  chapelle  in  the 
cathedral  of  Brescia.   A  work  of  his,  highly  es- 


teemed by  his  contemporaries,  is  entitled  "  Seitt- 
iille  di  Musica,  che  mestrano  i  lepgen  it  canto  ferme 
e  Jiffurato,  git  accidenti  delle  note  misumte,  le  propor- 
tioai,  i  tuoai,  U  contrnpunto  e  la  dirinoue  del 
monoehordo,  con  la  accordatura  da  varti  iiatrtanenti, 
delta  quale  naace  un  modo,  onde  ciaacuH  per  Se  ttesso 
imparare  potra  le  voci  di  la,  sol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut," 
Brescia,  1533.  This  work  is  so  rare,  that  neith» 
Hawkins  nor  Bumey,  indeed  not  even  Padre 
Martini,  appear  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  it.  It  is 
only  now  to  be  found  in  (icrmany,  in  the  ducal 
library  at  Gotha,  where  Dr.  Forkel  saw  it,  and 
has  consoquently  been  enabled  to  give  ua  not  only 
the  complete  title  of  the  work,  out  also  much 
other  ijitcrcsting  Information  respecting  its 
author. 

LANG,  E.  G.  B.,  a  harpist  and  painter  at  Nu- 
remberg, died  there  in  1780,  aged  thirty-ux.  He 
composed  much  music  for  his  instrument. 

LANGDON,  RICHARD.  An  English  com- 
poser, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Among 
his  works  are  "  Songs,  two  Books; "  "  Canzonets," 
Op.  7 ;  "  Divine  Harmony,  Book  I."  This  con- 
tains about  sixty  psalms  in  score,  with  a  part  for 
the  bassoon  or  vioionceUo.  The  second  book  of 
the  same  collection  contains  "  Anthems, 
and  "Twelve  Glees." 

LANGE,  or  LANGIUS,  HIEROXIMUS 
GEOHGIUS,  was  bom  in  Havelburg,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brandenburg,  and  pubUsliod  "  Canliones 
Sacrir,  i,  5,  6,  et  8  Voc.,  Pars  I.,"  Nuremberg, 
1580,  and  a  socond  volume  of  the  same,  Nurem- 
berg, 1584.  Both  volumes  are  inscribed  to  the 
council  of  Brcslau,  on  which  occasion  the  author 
mentions  that  an  unforeseen  misfortune  had  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  employments.  Themis- 
fortune  ho  here  alludes  to  was  a  paralytic  aifec- 
tion  of  the  hands  and  foot,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  life  in  1587. 

LANGE,  JOHANN,  flourished  as  a  composer, 
in  Germany,  about  the  year  1651.  He  set  Kereral 
melodies  ux  "  Zesen's  Dichterischon  Liebes  fiam- 
mm,"  i.  e.,  poetical  love  flames. 

LANGE.  JOH.  CASPAR,  n  vocalist  at  HUdes- 
heim,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, published  "  Methodus  noca  et  perapicua  in 
ArteM  Muaieam,"  i.  e.,  "  Rudtmental  inBtruetioms 
for  acquiring  the  noble  art  of  mutdc,  with  every 
thing  belonging  to  it,  in  the  easiest  and  surest 
way,  and  within  a  short  time,  according  to  the 
present  manner.  To  which  la  added  an  appendix 
of  tlie  miiHieal  tcrmR  most  in  use  at  present ;  also, 
forms  for  practice  illustrative  of  the  text,"  Uildoa- 
heim,  1688.    The  work  is  in  question  and  an- 

SWtff. 

LANGE,  JOSEPII,  a  performer  in  the  Nation- 
al Theatre  at  Vienna,  and  dramatic  composer,  not 
withoQt  talents  and  science,  was  bom  in  Wurtz- 
burg  in  1752.  He  ai)])earcd  on  the  stngo  for  the 
first  time  in  1770,  and  afterwards  married  the 
celebrated  vocalist,  Maria  Antonia  Weber.  He 
wrote,  about  the  year  1790,  the  mtuic  for  the 
opera  "  Adclheit  von  PoiUhicu." 

LANGE,  Ii)UlSE,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
sister  to  Madame  Mozart,  was  bom  in  Manheim. 
She  made  her  d  but  on  the  stage  in  1779,  wont 
at'terwacds  to  Vienna,  and  was  engaged  tiiiere  at 
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the  Qrand  Opera.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Schro- 
da'a  tbsatn,  in  Hamburg  from  whence  she 
wentto  Anutardam  in  1798.  The  Gennan  critics 
greatly  admired  her. 

LANGE,  CATHABINE,  court  anger  and  per- 
fiormer  at  Munich,  bom  in  Manhcim  in  1774,  was 
a  pupil  of  Madame  Wendling,  of  Manheim,  and 
appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  in  1792. 
Great  praise  was  bestowed  on  her  in  Gennairyfor 
her  musical  knowledge,  her  powerful  and  pure 
Toice,  and  tasteful  execution.  Li  tho  year  1793» 
she  went  to  Italy  with  her  ikthcr. 

LAN'GLf;  H0N0R6  FRANQOIS  MARIE, 
bom  at  Monaco  in  1741,  was  sent  to  Naples,  when 
rizteen  yean  of  age,  by  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
that  he  might  be  instructed  in  music.  He  en- 
tered theConservatory  of  La  Pietd,  that  he  might 
study  under  Caffaro,  who  was  considered  the 
most  learned  pupil  of  the  renowned  Loo.  Here 
Langlu  remained  eight  years,  till  he  became  prin- 
cipal chapel-master  of  the  institution.  Dming 
tlus  period,  ho  composed  several  masses  and  mo- 
tets, which  were  applauded  by  the  first  masters 
in  Italy.  In  1768,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  soon 
disdnguidicd  himself  there,  at  the  spiritual  and 
other  concerts,  for  which  he  composed  several 
lyric  Bcenas.  In  the  year  1791,  his  opera  of 
*'  Corisandre  "  was  first  represented  at  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Huuc  :  tho  success  of  this  piece  led 
him  to  compose  others  of  the  some  description, 
which,  however,  were  not  performed.  Langl6 
t3so  wrote  several  didactic  musical  works,  namely, 
"  Traiti  d^Harmonie  et  de  Modulrilion,"  1793 ; 
>•  Traiii  de  la  Biuii  torn  to  CharU,"  1797  ;  *'  T^aiii 
de  la  Fuffue,"  1800;  and  "A'ouoeSe  hUthode  pour 
chiffrer  tea  Aceorda"  ISOl.  LangU  was  master  to 
the  celebrated  Dolayrac,  who  is  called,  in  France, 
the  second  Gretry  of  the  comic  opera.  He  was 
also  a  professor  and  lilnurian  at  the  Conserratory. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1807. 

LANGMAFItTS,  GOTTFRIED,  a  compoeer, 
and  lastly,  chamberlain  and  bass  singer  at  the 
court  of  Eisenach,  was  bom  in  Gubcn,  in  1684. 
He  remained  six  years  at  the  academy  at  Lcipsic, 
and  in  1710  was  called  to  Eisenach,  and  appointed 
to  the  abovesituation,  which  ho  held  in  1732.  He 
composed  some  music  for  both  the  church  and 
chamber. 

LANGSHAW,  Sen.  Thia  ingenious  oi^n- 
ist  and  mechanic  was  enj^ed  by  the  Earl  of  Bute 
to  set  the  barrels  for  his  celebrated  o^an,  and 
continued  in  hia  lordship's  sole  employ  for 
above  twelve  years.  The  setring  of  these  barrels 
is  mentioned  in  the  following  very  flattering 
terms,  in  the  lives  of  Handel  ond  Smith  ;  "3Ie 
[Smith]  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  arranging 
music  for  some  barrels  belonging  to  a  large  or- 
gan, the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  bar- 
rels were  set  by  an  ingenious  artist,  of  the  name 
of  Langfihaw,  in  eo  masterly  a  manner,  that  tho 
effect  was  equal  to  that  inrodoofld  by  tho  most 
finished  player." 

Langsiutw,  wishing  to  reside  in  the  country  for 
the  benefit  of  hii)  health,  accepted  the  situation  of 
organist  at  Lancaster  in  1772. 

LANGSHAW,  JOHX,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1763.  Ho  received  his 
education  chiefly  at  Lancaster,  but  did  not  devote 
much  time  to  music  till  ho  was  tiiirteen  years  of 


age.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  went  to  London, 
and  there  studied  under  Charles  Wesley,  from 
whom,  as  also  from  his  brother,  Samuel  Wesley, 
ho  experienced  the  most  unremitting  kindness. 
To  these  instructions,  and  to  tho  I'roquont  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  hoaxing  the  Wesleys'  pertorm- 
anccs  in  private,  he  attributes  all  hia  subsequent 
improvement- 
After  viuting  London  three  times,  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and  in 
1798  succeeded  his  father,  as  organist,  at  Lan- 
caster. 

Hia  publications,  which  arc  not  numerous,  con- 
sist chiefly  of  "Tho  Farewell,"  an  anonymous 
ballad,  much  sung  by  Mr.  Meredith ;  "  Can  joy 
that  wretched  bosom  cheer,"  which  is  thot^^ht  to 
convoy  much  of  the  spirit  and  pathos  of  tho 
words;  with  several  other  songs,  some  choruses 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  and  the  ■'  Creation'* 
of  Haydn,  arranged  ns  duets  ;  also  "  A  Theme, 
with  Variations  for  the  Piano-forte  or  Horp," 
originally  composed  for  the  Countess  of  Dun- 
more. 

LANGTTEilENTE,  or  LANGUENDO.  A 
word  implying  that  the  movement  before  which 
it  ia  placed  is  to  bo  sang,  or  played,  in  a  soft  and 
dolorous  style.  The  term  LufQUB:rrB  and  Lan- 
amoo,  Itave  a  nmilar  meaning  —  longuishlngly,  or 
with  languor. 

LANIERE.  LAXIER,  or  LANEARE,  NI- 
COLAS, was  bom  in  Italy  in  the  year  loSS.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  however,  he  went  into 
England,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  tho 
time  of  his  death. 

He  was  tho  composer  of  a  masque,  performed 
at  Lord  Hay's,  mentioned  in  Ben  Jonson's 
works,  and  also  joint  composer  with  Coperario  of 
another,  performed  on  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset  with  liady  Francis  Howard.  Many 
of  his  songs  are  to  bo  found  in  difl'ercut  collec- 
tions publiahed  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
I.,  but  they  have,  in  general,  very  litUe  merit. 
Smith,  in  lus  Miuica  Att^^m,  has  inserted  one  of 
them,  taken  from  the  masque  called  Luminalia, 
or  the  Festival  of  Light,"  performed  at  court,  on 
the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday,  1637,  in  which, 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  wero  tho  masquers. 

Laiuere,  as  well  as  musician,wa8  a  painter  and 
engraver.  There  is  on  excellent  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  himself  in  the  music  school  at  Ox- 
ford. 

LANNOT,  LE  COMTESSE  DE,  was  a  good 
musical  amateur,  and  resided  some  years  in  Ger- 
many. She  published  "  Deux  Roauuteet  Fran^* 
aveo  Ace,  de  Piano-forte"  Berlin,  1798 ;  '*  Troia  So- 
naies  pour  le  Clav.,  avec  Acc.  rfun  Viaton  et  Violon- 
cello," Berlin,  1798  ;  "  Itomancea  Acc.  de  Piano-forte 
oit  de  la  llarpe,"  Part  II. ;  "  Romattcea  Ate.  de 
Piano-forte  ou  de  la  Harpe,"  Part  IIL,  1801. 

LANXTSSE,  (fils.)  Under  this  name  have  been 
printed  in'  Paris,  in  1800,  "  Quaire  Romancoi  two 

Acc,  de  Piano-forte." 

LANZ,  J.  M.,  a  Qentuka  composer,  is  known 
by  several  works  for  the  piano  and  for  tixB  voice, 
namelyr  "  Lagenlieder,"  Dresden,  1788  ;  "  Quatre 
Sonaies  pour  le  C'lav.  rFuite  Ex6cut,  facile,"  Op.  3, 
Brunswick,  1705  ;  "  Twenty-one  Variations  upon 
'God  save  the  Xin^,*  for  the  Piano,"  Op.  4; 
"Twenty-ono  Variations  upon  'God  save  the 
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King/  for  the  Puno,"  l79a ;  *<  Sonata  d  quatre 
Mouu,"  Op.  fi  ;  *'  SoitaU  h  guatre  mouu,"  1796 ; 
•*  Eight  YftriatioM  for  the  Piaoo-forte,  upon 
'  Freut  evch  dw  ieftCTu,'  "  Hanover,  1796. 

LANZA,  GUTSEPPE,  an  Italian  composer, 
published  at  Naples,  in  1792,  "  6  Arie  Nottume 
eon  Aecontp,  di  ChUarra  t'rancene »  V.a  piacer." 
Lanza  redded  during  many  yean  in  England, 
and,  for  a  considerabfo  tira^  vas  resident  in  the 
funily  of  the  Maiqois  of  Abacom.  Be  published 
in  Ltnidon  several  sets  of  very  pleaung  and  taste- 
ful canxonets,  for  one  and  two  voiees.  The  fol- 
lowing of  his  works  were  printed  by  Birchall : 

^x.  Itios,"  Op.  13,  aiid  "  Six  Canzonets,  with 
Eecttati>-es,"  Op.  14. 

LANZA.  GESUALDO,  son  of  the  preceding, 
resided  in  England  from  an  early  age.  He  was 
considered  an  excellent  singing  master,  and  has 
published  one  of  the  beat  worha  on  that  art,  en- 
titled "The  Elements  of  ^nng  &miliarlpr  exem- 
pUAed,"  &e.  (See  Quortnly  lluncal  Uenov,  toL 
L  p.  3fil.) 

LA  FOULE.  The  second  figure  in  a  qua- 
diiUe. 

IjAPPI,  PIETRO,  an  ecclesiastic  and  composer, 
of  Florence  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
BCTenteenth  century,  as  chapel- master  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  (iratiarum  of  Brescia.  He 
published  much  church  muuc,  of  which  we  can 
only  mention  the  following  pieces :  "  Litame  delia 
JUadontta  a  4,  5,  6,7,etS  voci  ;  "  <*  Saimi  Ctmcer- 
tati  A  5  vnci;  "  "  Idisae  d  3,  4,  «  5  Chori,"  A'enet. 
1616 ;  these  were  burned  in  1794,  in  the  castleof 
Copenhagen.  ^' Sacra  Ateiodue,  1.  2,3  —  Qoocide- 
cantanda,  una  mm  Symp/ionii*  el  B,  ad  Organum" 
Fhmkforit,  1621 ;  "  Compieta  d  3  «  4  Chori,"  Op. 
16,  Venice,  16'26 ;  "  Roaarium  Utaieale,"  Venice, 
1629:  this  last  work  contains  a  moss,  psalms, 
Magnificats,  UtanicB,  and  Te  Deuma,  for  two  and 
three  choirs. 

LA  PRIMA  INTENZIONE.  An  expression 
applied  by  the  Italiana  to  the  Ibnn  of  any  compo- 
sition, as  originally  dentgncd  by  the  composer, 
and  distinguished  from  Uie  imjnoved  or  altered 
copy. 

LARBA,  GIOV.  LEONARDO,  a  composor  of 

the  itixtcenth  century,  published  "  CimsmaUs  Ao- 
potitane  d  3,"  Venice,  1565. 

LARGAMENTE,  LAllGAMENTO.  (L)  In 
a  full,  free,  broad  style  of  performance. 

LARGE.  '  A  character,  or  note,  formerly  in 
use,  of  the  greatest  value  or  duration  ;  equtu  in 
length  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  ^ht  semibreves, 
sixteen  minims,  thirty-two  crotchets,  sixty-tour 
quavers,  and  so  on  in  duple  proportion. 

LARGHKri'O,  A  word  specifying  a  time 
not  quite  so  slow  as  that  denoted  by  largo,  of 
which  word  it  is  the  diminutive. 

LARGHISSIMO.   (L)   Extremely  alow. 

LARGO.  (I.)  A  -ward  by  which  is  to  be 
nnderstood  a  movement  one  degree  quicker  than 
grave,  and  two  degrees  quidter  than  adagio. 

LABIOOT.  The  finmer  name  of  a  flaget^ 


LAROCHE.  A  French  composer  of  man^ 
songs  which  were  popular  at  the  court  of  Lous 

XIV. 

LAROON,  MARCELLrS,  an  amateur  magi- 
cian at  Oxford,  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the 
violoncello,  and  wrote  several  solos  for  his  instru- 
ment.  He  died  at  Oxford  in  1772. 

LARIVEE,  M.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  greatest,  of  French  musical  artists,  Flom  the 
humble  station  of  a  barber's  boy,  he  attained  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  perfect  standard  of  ex- 
cellence, as  established  by  the  French  critics.  It 
was  his  peculiar  good  fortune  to  attract  the  no- 
tice, and  floou  after  to  receive  the  invaluable  in- 
structions, of  the  celebrated  Gluck,  under  whose 
anxious  care  he  acquired  "  a  more  impressive 
manner  of  delivcriug  recitative "  than  had  been 
known  to  the  French  before,  and  which  ap- 
proached nearer  than  had  been  conceived  possi- 
ble to  the  genuine  style  of  French  declamation. 
He  is  said  to  have  united  in  a  surprising  degree 
all  the  qualities  of  a  singer  and  actor ;  his  voice 
was  full  and  melodious ;  his.  taste  and  judgment 
pure  and  sound.  It  is  said  that  the  best  per- 
fonnancca  of  Garcia,  father  of  Malibran,  might, 
perhaps,  in  thdz  force,  variety,  and  tndh,  give 
some  idea  of  Larivce's  excellence. 

LARRXVEE,  HENRI,  bora  at  Lyons  in  1733. 
entered  as  a  singer  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris 
in  17fiS.  He  was  much  admired,  but  sau^  with 
rather  a  nasal  tone ;  which  caused  a  wit  m  the 
parterre  to  rema^  cm  hearing  him  the  first 
time,  "  VoilA  un  nez  qui  a  vne  belle  voixf"  He 
died  in  1802. 

LARUE,  PIERRE  DE,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
called  sometimes  PEl'RVS  PLATENSIS,  was 
chapel-master  at  Antwerp.  Ho  composed  some 
masses  and  motets  about  the  year  1649. 

LARYNX.  (Gr.)  The  upper  part  <rf  the 
trachea.  The  larynx  is  composed  of  five  annu- 
lar cartilages,  placed  above  one  another,  and  unit- 
ed by  clabtic  ligaments,  or  fibres,  by  which  it  is 
no  dilated  and  contracted,  as  to  be  capable  of  fm* 
ducing  all  the  various  tones  of  the  voice. 

LASCEUX,  GUILLAUME,  an  organist  at  Par- 
is, was  born  at  Foissy  in  1740.  He  nns  a  pupil 
of  Noblet  for  compfwition,^  and  published  many 
works  for  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  between  the 

years  1768  and  1806. 

LASKA.  FRANCIS,  one  of  the  best  oq^anists 
in  Bohemia,  was  born  in  1750,  and  lived,  in 
1788,  at  Mokarzow,  as  an  ex-Benedictino  monk. 
Ho  died  January  19, 1795,  leaving  in  manuscript 
several  organ  compositions. 

LASSER,  JOHN  BAPTIST,  court  and  private 
singer  at  Munich,  was  bom  at  Sleinkirchen,  in 
Lower  Austria.  About  the  year  1790  he  was 
tenor  singer  and  performer  at  the  theatre  of  Gratz. 
He  has  not  only  given  proofii  of  his  activity  and 
talents  as  an  author  and  composer,  but  has  made 
his  son  a  distinguished  pianist.  The  younger 
IiORser  first  performed  in  pubUc  in  1794,  at  tiia 
Academy  of  Music  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  great- 
ly applauded.  Among  the  father's  works  are  the 
following  operas :  "  Daa  wttthende  Heer  " — Tho 
Mad  Army:  "Die  ghtcklicAe  AfMJteracb "— The 
Fortunate  Masquerade ;    "  Der  KapeUmaiMler." 
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**DU  Kluffc  Wittice."  "  Du  unruAiife  Naehi" 
— The  Boisteroua  Night.  "La  Marchande  da 
Jtfodw"  — The  Milliner.  "Der  Jwfo"  — The 
Jew.  "Die  IlvltUpung  der  Trcue" — The  Hom- 
age to  Fidelity.  He  also  wrote  several  m^Bsos. 
'nte  following,  however,  is  his  only  work  which 
has  become  known  through  the  press :  "  Volatan- 
diffe  AfUeilunff  =ur  Sin^kxtrut,  ttnoohl  fOr  dm  Sopran 
ah  auchfur  deti  AU,"  i.  c.,  "  Complete  lutrodac- 
tion  to  uie  Vocal  Art,  for  the  Soprano  as  well  as 
Alto."    Munich,  1798. 

LASSO,  ORLANDO  DI,  or  LASSUS,  alao 
ROLAND  DE  LATTRE,  a  native  of  Mons,  in  Hai- 
nault,  bom  in  the  year  1520,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Cipriano  Rore,  and  much  resembled  him  in 
genius,  abilitioe,  and  reputation.  Orlando  not 
only  spent  many  years  of  his  life  m  Italy,  but  had 
hLi  musical  education  there,  having  been  carried 
thither,  surreptitiously,  when  a  child,  on  account 
of  his  fine  voice.  The  historian  Thuanus,  who 
has  given  Orlando  a  place  among  the  illustrious 
men  of  his  time,  tells  U3  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  jpung  singers  to  be  forced  away  &om 
thcar  parents,  and  detained  in  the  semce  of 
princes ;  and  that  Orlando  was  oanied  to  IGlan, 
Naples,  and  Sicily,  by  Ferdinand  Gonzt^.  After- 
wards, when  he  was  grown  Tip,  and  had  probably 
lost  his  voice,  he  went  to  Rome,  whra%  he  taught 
music  during  two  years;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  travelled  through,  difiereut  parts  of  Italy 
and  Framce  witili  Julius  Cicsar  Brancaccio,  and  at 
length,  returning  to  Flanden,  rendednAuy  years 
at  Antwerp,  till,  bang  invited  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  to  Munich,  he  settled  at  that  court,  and 
married.  He  had  afterwards  an  invitation,  ac- 
companied with  the  promise  of  great  emolaments, 
from  Charles  IX.,  Khig  of  France,  to  take  upon 
him  the  office  of  master  and  director  of  his  band, 
an  honor  which  he  accepted,  but  was  stopped  on 
the  road  to  Fans  by  the  news  of  that  monarch's 
death.  After  this  event,  he  returned  to  Munich, 
whither  he  was  called  by  William,  the  son  and 
succesBor  of  his  patron  ^bcrt,  to  the  same  office 
which  he  had  hold  under  his  father.  Orlandocon- 
tinucd  at  this  court  until  his  death,in  the  year  1  o  9  3 , 
at  upwards  of  seventy  yeaxs  of  age.  His  reputation 
was  so  great  that  it  was  said  of  him,  ■■  Uic  ille 
OrlandiU  Lauum  yui  recreat  orbem." 

As  he  Uved  to  a  contdderahle  age,  and  never 
seems  to  have  checked  the  fertility  of  his  genius 
by  indolence,  his  compositions  exceed,  in  number, 
even  thoec  of  Palesbrina.  There  is  a  complete 
catalogue  of  them  in  Draudins.  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  fifty  difi'ercnt  works,  consisting  of  mass- 
es, Magnificats,  passiones,  motets,  and  psalms, 
with  Latin,  Italian,  German,  and  French  songs, 
printed  in  Italy,  Oeimaay,  France,  and  the  Nem- 
erlandfl. 

To  iarm  a  comparative  idea  of  the  style  of  Uie 
two  composers,  Orlando  and  Cipriano,  with  that 
of  Palestrina,  the  specific  difference  seems  to  be 
this:  that  the  two  Nethorlanders,  by  having 
spent  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  the  courts 
of  xninces,  had  acquired  a  lighter  and  more  sec- 
ular cast  of  melody  than  Palestrina,  who,  resid- 
ing constantly  at  Rome,  and  writins  chiofl>^  for 
the  church,  had  a  natural  and  charactcristio 
gravity  in  all  his  productions.  Indeed,  the  com- 
positions h  capciia  of  Cipriano  Roro  and  Orlando 
di  Lasso  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  Palestrina, 
in  this  particular;  for  by  striving  to  be  grave 


and  solemn  they  only  become  heavy  and  dull,  and 
what  is  unafiected  dignity  in  the  lloman  is  little 
better  than  the  strut  of  a  dwarf  upon  stilts  in 
the  Nctherlandors.  They  were,  however,  great 
masters  of  harmony,  and  out  of  the  church,  pre- 
pared the  colors,  and  fiimiahed  the  musidan's 
pallctte  with  many  new  tints  of  harmony  and 
modulatien,  which  were  of  great  use  to  subse- 
quent composers,  particularly  in  dramatio  paint- 
ing. 

in  the  same  collection  of  songs,  printed  in 
1655,  wo  have  a  lAtin  poem  set  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso  in  the  manner  of  a  madrigal,  m  which  the 
modulation  is  curious ;  bnt,  though  elaborate  and 
rtcherchi,  it  is  pleasing,  and  has  hod  many  imita- 
tors. Cipriano  and  Orlando  were  the  first  who 
hazarded  what  are  now  called  chromatic  passages. 
A  statue  has  been  erected  to  the  famous  old  com- 
poser, Orlando  di  Lasso,  at  Mons,  his  birth- 
place. Judging  Irom  ijhe  accounts,  the  ceremo- 
nies on  the  occiMon  were  not  very  imposing.  At 
1 1  o'clock,  Lasso's  Mass :  Or  —  hy  i.  coup,  which 
he  had  set,  after  the  manner  of  his  time,  to  a 
weE-known  theme,  was  performed — not  in  the 
cathedral,  nor  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
where  Ijassus  used  to  sing,  as  choir  boy — but  in 
a  little  obscure  church  of  the  society  which  has 
assumed  the  name  of  Roland  da  Latin;  and  per- 
formed, too,  with  many  modem  embellishments, 
and  with  an  organ  accompaniment.  After  the 
mass,  there  was  a  proceesdon  to  the  public  gardim, 
where  the  statne  was  consecrated,  and  the  vari- 
ous musical  bodies  of  the  place  were  put  in  re- 
quisition. Hie  statue  wu  uncovered  amid  the 
thunder  of  artiUery,  sereral  speeches  were  made, 
&c.,  &c.  In  the  expression  oi  the  statue  there  is 
something  very  noble.  With  one  hand  Lasso 
touches  the  keys  of  a  portable  organ ;  the  other 
is  raised  to  heaven,  as  if  ho  had  just  discovered  a 
new  chord.  The  house  where  Orlando  was  bom 
18  no  longer  identified. 

LASSO,  RUDOLPH  VON,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Munich,  was  organist  to  Duke 
Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  and  seems  to  have  met 
with  more  encouragement,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  his  woriu,  than  his  younger  brother  Fer- 
dinand. We  can  mention  the  following  of  his 
compositions :  "  Cantumet,  1  vocum,"  Munich, 
1606.  "  Circua  Symphoniacva"  Augsburg,  1611. 
" Modi  Boeri  ad  convimum  aacnim  d  2,  3-6  voc." 
Munich,  1614.  "  Virginaiia  Euchariaiica,  2,  3-7 
voc.,"  1615  :  Walther  supposes  this  to  bo  ^e  same 
work  as  the  preceding.  ^*  Alphab^tm  Marimum 
triplKi  Caniimttm  aerie  ad  multifariam,  2,  Z,  i  vo- 
cum harmoniam"  Munich,  1621 :  this  work  con- 
tains fifty-seven  pieces,  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Bishop  of  Frcysingen.  He  had  also  probably  the 
greatest  share  in  the  labor  and  core  bestowed 
on  collecting  and  arranging  the  Latin  works  of 
his  &ther,  which,  after  bis  death,  were  published 
by  the  two  brothers,  under  the  title  of  "  Mag- 
ntan  Oput  Musicum  Orlandi  de  Lotto,  CapeUa  Ba- 
variea;  quondam  Magittri  complectens  omnet  caniio- 
nea,  tjuaa  Motetaa  vulffO  vocatit  tarn  antaa  editaa,  qtiam 
hactmua  nondum  pubUeaiat  H  3-12  voc.  a  Ferdi- 
natyia,  Sertnutimi  Bavaria  Duett  MdximiUmi  Mti- 
timmm  Pntfodo  tt  Budo^aho,  eidem  Priwipi  ab  or- 
gaait;  Avikorit  JtUit,  mmmo  atudio  coi/eclunt,  H 
impnuia  eortmdem  typit  Moiufti/wn,"  Munich,  1604. 

LASSO,  or  LASSL^  FKRDINAND,  brother 
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of  tlie  preceding,  was  pnncipal  chapcl-mastcr  to 
the  Sake  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich.  In 
the  year  1588,  he  was  in  the  Herrice  of  Count 
HohemoUcm.  By  a^-otk  which  he  published  in 
160'!,  it  would,  however,  appear,  that  ho  must, 
before  that  year,  have  been  residont  at  Munich  an 
chapel-master,  in  which  situation  he  probably 
continued  till  hia  death.  Besides  the  ediUons  of 
his  fiither's  works,  in  which  ho  was  engaged  in 
1604,  in  Munich,  conjointly  with  his  brother  Ru- 
dolph, he  also  published  tho  following  works  of 
hia  own:  "  CaiUiones  Sacra 6  voaim cum  Inalrwn.," 
1588.  "ApparatM  Musictu  8  voeum,  variat  eaaque 
tacrat  et  divinis  oJJiciU  aptaa  comphctem  odas  con- 
tinaata*  a  Ferdinaado  lU  Latw  Serenif.  Maximili- 
oniufnw^s  Bavarim  PrituipU  sifpremo  Muaicea 
PrafeeUh"  1822. 

liASUS,  according  to  Suidas,  waa  a  native  of 
Hetmion^  a  city  of  Peloponneauii,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Argos.  He  flourished  in  flie  fifty-eighth 
Olympiad,  five  hundred  and  forty -eight  years  bo- 
fore  Christ,  and  was  the  most  ancient  author 
known  who  had  written  upon  the  theory  of  music. 

Witli  respect  to  the  musical  discoveries  of  La- 
eus,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  ail  that  we 
know  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads. 

1.  Aristoxenus,  in  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
sound,  attributes  to  him,  in  common  with  certain 
Epigonians,  a  heterodox  opinion,  that  sound  had 
a  latitude.  Meibonuus  is  perplexed  by  the  pas- 
sage, but  is  inclined  to  tlunk  it  means  only  that, 
In  sustaining  a  note,  the  voice  varied  a  Uttle  up 
and  down,  and  did  not  strictly  keep  to  one  math- 
ematical line  of  tone.  This  explication,  however, 
is  not  satisfactory ;  for  the  expression  naturally 
leads  to  the  idea  of  a  temperament,  and  seems  to 
say,  that  the  intonation  of  the  scale  admitted  of 
some  variety ;  in  other  words,  that  the  exact  ra- 
tio of  intervals  might  bo  departed  from  without 
offending  the  car.  And  what  is  stud  of  Lasus  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  on  music,  renders  thu 
idea  still  more  probable.  He  is  there  mentioned 
as  a  great  innovator,  who  imitated  the  compass 
and  variety  of  wind  instniments,  as  well  aa  Epi- 
gonius,  who  was  the  inventor  of  tho  instrument 
of  forty  strings.    Among  the  corruptions  com- 

Elained  of  in  the  new  music,  the  fraqucnt  and 
ccntious  transitions  from  one  mode  aud  genius 
to  another,  was  not  tho  least  If,  therefore,  the 
object  of  this'  multiplication  of  strings  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  convenisnce  of  having 
an  instrnment  rmdy'luned  for  all  the  modes,  like 
our  harpdtdiords,  it  seems  probable  that  both  La- 
sus andEpigonins  might  have  been  tempters,  and 
have  accommodated  tiicir  doctrine  to  their  prac- 
tice. 

2.  Theon  of  Smyrna  testifies  that  Lasus,  as  well 
as  the  Pythagorean  Hippaaua  of  Metapontus, 
made  use  of  two  vases  of  tiie  samo  size  and  tone, 
in  order  to  calculate  the  exact  ratio  or  propor- 
tions of  concords.  For,  by  leaving  one  of  the 
vases  empty,  and  filling  the  other  half  full  of 
water,  they  bocame  octaves  to  each  other ;  and  fill- 
ing one  a  fourth  part  full,  vdA  the  other  a  third, 
the  peicuaidon  of  uietwo  veBsels  produced  the  con- 
cords irf  fourth  and  fifth ;  from  which  process 
resulted  the  proportions  of  these  three  concords, 
contained  in  the  numbers  1.  2,  3,  4. 

3.  Lasus,  according  to  Plutarch,  introduced  a 
ditiiyrambic  license  or  irregularity  into  musical 
measure,  or  rhythm,  and  uptm  his  lyre  imitated 
the  cempan  and  vaxie^  of  tns  flute. 


LATES,  JOHN  JAHES,  rocaved  his  musical 
iiutruction  under  the  first  masters  in  Italy,  and 
was  conwdcred  an  excellent  performer  on  the 
violin.  Ho  led  the  concerts  at  Oxford  with  credit 
to  himself  and  great  satisfaction  to  his  employ* 
ers.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  honored  him 
with  his  patronage,  and  gave  himalucmtive  pro- 
fessional situation  at  Blcnheuo,  which  he  ei^oyed 
to  tho  day  of  his  death.  He  was  modest  and  un- 
assuming in  his  manners,  au  affectionate  husband 
and  fathor,  an  honest  aud  sincere  friend,  and 
died  verj' much  respected  in  1777.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  violin  solos,  duets,  aud  trios. 

LATES,  CHARLES,  bachelor  of  music,  Oxon, 
son  of  the  preceding,  received  a  regular  cathedral 
education,  under  the  late  professor  of  music  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Philip  Ha)'e6,  and 
the  first  London  masters.  He  was  well  known 
to  be  an  able  extempore  fugaist  on  tho  organ, 
and  a  capital  play^  on  the  piano -forte.  In  eaiVj 
life  ho  published  a  "  Sot  of  bonstas  for  the  piano- 
forte," "  Soi^  in  Scores,"  &c.  His  experience 
in  tho  science,  and  long  practice  as  a  professor, 
together  with  tho  approbation  of  the  public,  fully 
proved  him  to  bo  a  sound  mnsicion. 

LATILLA,  OAETANO,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1710,  distinguished  himself  by  his  tolfmts,  at  a 
time  when  tiie  school  of  Naples  was  most  fertile 
in  great  masters.  A  friend  of  Pergolese  from 
their  tendercst  infancy,  ho  did  honor  to  the  tics 
which  bound  him  to  the  Orpheus  of  Ausonis,'  by 
the  sincere  attachment  he  showed  to  him,  both 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  he  softened  hia 
last  moments  by  the  most  tender  consolation 
and  the  most  Uvely  grief.  Latilla  wa-s  moreover, 
the  maternal  uncle  of  Piccini,  and  these  tities  to 
the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  harmony,  did 
not  fiul  to  be  increased  by  multiplied  proofii  of 
real  talent 

On  quitting  the  Conservatory,  he  first  composed 
the  serious  opera  of  "  Orazio"  and  afterwards, 
"Madama  Qiana,"  a  comic  opera,  thus  showing 
himself  almost  simultaneously,  equally  great  in 
both  styles.  He  set  the  second  opera  in  conjunction 
with  Galnppi,  afterwards  known  under  the  tiUe 
of  BuraneUot  and  tho  first  roaster  of  the  learned 
school  of  that  city.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
first  of  these  works,  but  that  it  succeeded,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  reputation  of  its  au- 
thor ;  but  we  may  judgo  of  the  success  of  the 
second  from  the  alUance  of  a  good  riung  com- 
poser, of  tho  Neapolitan  sohoM,  with  the  most 
famous  of  the  old  masters  of  the  rival  sc^iool  df 
Venice. 

Latilla,  satisfied  with  having  succeeded  in  both 
styles,  did  not  change  his  method  of  composition. 
To  '*  Madama  Oiana  "  succeeded  "  La  TaretHala ; " 
and  to  "  OraztQ,"  "  U  Olympiade,"  "  Demo/oontf, 
la  Pattorelia ; "  and  to  "  A^rope,"  **  La  Oiardiimra 
Conteaa,"  Afterwards,  devoting  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  comic  opera,  for  which  he  probably 
felt  a  predilection,  he  composed  "  La  Commfdia 
in  Comnudia,"  "  Don  Caiaaeione,"  and  La  Buo~ 
tut  Figliuola,"  a  subject  frequentiy  employed  by 
other  composers.  These  operas,  pcrfonned  in 
the  difibrent  theatres  of  Italy,  were  esteemed  like 
those  of  the  greatest  masten.  On  the  whole,  it 
would  even  appear  that  tiie  eomlc  style  ms  that 
in  which  Latula  vas  most  distinguished. 

LATOUS,  T.    This  elegant  -wiito;  im  tha 
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piano-forte,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1766,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  French  revolution  went  to 
London,  where  he  earned  aeubstantial  reputation 
by  the  comimsition  of  very  numcroos  works, 
throughout  which  a  re&ned  taste  and  lively  mind 
are  uways  distinguishable.  lie  received  tho 
appointment  of  pianist  to  tho  Prince  of  Walofl, 
afterwards  George  IV.  In  1810  he  eatoblished 
himself  in  buRineaa  as  a  music  dealer,  under  the 
name  of  ClmppeU  &  Co.  In  1830  he  abandoned 
busbiefiSi  end  returned  to  Paris.  Having  become, 
in  Bomc  sort  the  Gtliiieck  of  England,  by  his 
compositions  and  easy  arrangements  for  the 
piano,  he  multiplied  varieties,  potpourris,  and 
fantasias,  which  obtained  considerable  vogue,  and 
firom  which  he  realized  considerable  sums  of 
money. 

LATRE,  JEAX  DE,  commonly  called  PETIT 
JEAN',  a  composer  of  tho  16th  century,  published 
"  Motetti  d  d,  6,  «  7  Voc.,"  Susseldor^  1566. 

LA  IHENISE.  The  fourth  figure  in  a  qua- 
drille, also  called  pattoraie. 

LA  TROBE,  REV.  CHRISTIAN  IGNATIUS, 
eldest  son  of  tho  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  congn^attons 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  England,  was  bom,  in 
1768,  at  Fulnec,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  place  of  his 
nativi^,  and  went  to  Germany  in  1771,  to  prose- 
cute lus  studies  at  the  college  of  the  United 
Brethren  at  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia.  Returning 
in  1784,  ha  entered  into  holy  orders  in  the  some 
church,  and  remained  in  London.  He  wae  use- 
fully and  honorably  employed  for  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  service  of  the  church  in  general,  and 
of  its  misedons  among  the  heathen  in  particular, 
and  was  enabled,  by  his  public  and  private  con- 
nections, in  various  ways,  to  promote  their  wel- 
&xe.  He  never  cultivated  music  as  a  profession, 
though,  as  a  science,  from  his  earliest  years  it 
engaged  his  attrition.  In  all  his  compositions 
he  has  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  and 
important  use  to  which  music  should  be  applied ; 
and,  agreeably  to  his  convictions  apon  tms  sub- 
ject, not  less  than  to  the  received  ideas  concem- 
tng  the  clerical  character,  ho  has  confined  himself, 
in  vocal  music,  to  sacred  or  devotional  words. 
To  encourage  the  same  application  of  this  divine 
art  in  others  has  also  been  one  great  object  of  his 
pnblieations. 

Among  his  earlier  oompodtions  were  several 
for  instnunents  alone.  Bmides  concertos  ibr  sin- 
gle instruments,  accompanied  by  a  full  band,  he 
occasionally  wrote  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte. 
A  set  of  tluroe  sonatas,  having  met  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the 'great  Haydn,  was  published 
about  the  time  of  that  master's  second  visit  to 
En^and :  the  circumstance  of  their  dedication  to 
him  is  mentioned  by  Haydn  in  a  short  memoir 
<tf  himself 

Ur.  La  Trobo's  compositions  for  tho  church,  or 
for  private  devotioni  are  by  no  means  few  in  num- 
ber; particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
are  the  productKtn  of  vary  irregular  intervals  be- 
tween officul  engogemutts,  which  demand  no 
(udinary  share  of  time  and  labor.  They  consist 
of  solos,  anthems  for  several  voices,  and  oratorios, 
only  part  of  which  have  been  as  yet  givw  to  the 
jraUic  Ix  would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what 


model  theso  compositions  have  been  formed*  Mr. 
La  Trobe  is  certainly  no  copyist,  but  in  general 
displays  a  character  of  his  own.  His  taste  was 
originally  grounded  upon  tho  simple  yet  majestic 
modulations,  and  the  rich  harmonies,  which  char- 
aotnize  the  psalmody  of  the  Lutheran  and  Moravi- 
an churches.  From  these  the  transition  was  easy 
to  the  worlu  of  the  great  masters  of  the  German 
school,  at  the  head  of  whom  may  be  placed  Hasse 
and  Graun :  the  compositions  of  their  mighty  suc- 
cessors, Haydn  and  Moicart,  who  seemed  to  have 
carried  that  peculiar  combination  of  natural  and 
scienti&c  beauty  to  its  height,  led  him  still  further 
into  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  true  ec- 
clesiastical style  of  music  He  has  been  heard 
firequentiyto  observe  that  the  "  TodJesu"  (Death 
of  Jesus)  of  Graun,  and  the  "  Stahat  l^aier  "  of 
Haydn,  first  gave  him  the  idea  of  tho  powers 
of  vocal  music,  in  the  expression  of  every  feeling 
of  which  a  devotional  mind  is  capable.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  iore^^  masters,  which  in- 
creased with  the  gradual  acquisition  of  an  exten- 
sive musical  Ubraty,  at  Icng^  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  publicodou,  by  which  Mr.  La  Trobe's  name 
has  become  better  known  than  by  his  original 
compositions,  and  which  has,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  impartial  judges,  contributed  moro, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  wxirk,  to  the  introduction 
into  England  of  a  taste  for  the  church  music  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  "The  Selection  of  Sacred 
Music,"  commenced  in  the  year  1806,  extended 
to  five  volumes ;  and  the  approbation  it  almost 
universally  met  with,  wherever  it  became  known, 
may  be  considerod  as  no  un&ir  test  of  its  moits. 
An  idea  has  berai  entertained  by  some  persons 
that  this  work  was  published  in  a  spirit  un&vor- 
able  to  the  reputation  of  Handel ;  as  if  admiration 
of  the  oompoutions  which  have  assisted  to  form 
the  taste  of  the  most  musical  nations  of  Europe 
were  inconsistent  with  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  that  sublime  composer.  So  far  from 
this  being  correct,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without 
hazard,  that  few  Englishmen,  even  of  tho  most 
rigid  Handelians,  have  viewed  with  more  regret 
and  surprise  the  increasina  neglect  which  seems 
to  bo  the  lot  of  some  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Handel's  genius. 

The  fbllowii^  is  a  list  of  Mr.  La  Trobe's  pub- 
lished compositions ;  <•  Three  Sonatas  for  the 
Piano-forte,"  dedicated  to  Hadyn.  Tho  "  Dioa 
Ira,"  a  hymn  ou  the  last  judgment.  "  The  Dawn 
of  Glory,"  a  hj-mn  on  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed. 
"  A  Jubilee  Anthem,"  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  Kijig  George  III.  A  "  Ta  Deum," 
as  performed  in  the  cathedral  at  York.  *'  Mue- 
rere,"  (Fs.  H.)  Various  aidhems  published  in  a 
'■  Collection  of  Anthoms  in  Use  among  the  Unit- 
ed Brethren."  "  Six  Airs,"  the  yrat&  by  Cow- 
per  and  Miss  TTunnnh  More. 

LAUGHER,  JOSEPH  ANTONV.  ifuticei  Di- 
rector DeUnga  ad  Danubium  ffbtrioiiatimeB  Domut 
Auatriaoa,  published  the  ftdlowing  works :  "  18 
VetperllymnenmitigewOhnl:  Singgtimmen,^  Viol., 
Orget,  Violon,  tmd  2  WaldAonum,  mtt  angahSng- 
tem  volhtimmigen  Ta  Deum  vnd  Veni  SanoU,  etc." 
1796.  Sacrificium  Morttiorum,  seu  3  Missa  So- 
lennes,  brevei  iamen,  d»  Boquiem,  occasione  exequia- 
rumfilieitainuB  Memoria  Joa^Ai  11.^  Laopoldi  lT.f 
liomonorum  In^)erataruin,  at  Eliaabetha  Imperairi- 
CM,  jii  inngtU  Eeehtia  QMsgiata  D.  Pari  Aidemrit* 
penobitanm  deamtatm,  tnmcvaro  m  butm pyftftaW 
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edita  i  voofi.  ordin.  amdnnmtihua,  2  VioUnu,  Aito- 
Viola,  et  Orgatio  necesiariu,  2  Comibiu  vem,  2  Cla- 
rinettu  vei  Obou  et  Violone  pariim  obligtUis,  pto'tim 
noil  obligatia,"  Op.  2,  Speyex,  1792. 

LATTDAMUS.  (L.)  Weprme  thee.  Apart 
of  tho  mass. 

LAUDL  or  LODI.  The  name  formerly  given 
to  certain  sacred  or  spiritual  songs,  of  Italian  in- 
Tention,  diatinct  from  the  common  bymns,  and 
composed  in  praise  of  Ood,  the  Vixgin  Mary,  and 
the  sainta  and  mortyra. 

LAUDISTI,  or  LAUDESL  The  name  appUed 
to  the  members  of  a  society  iint  instituted  at 
Florence  so  early  as  the  year  1310,  for  the  per- 
formance of  those  spiritual  songs  called  Laudi. 

LAUDrxO,  NICOLAS  DE.  In  the  Bar- 
berini  Ubnuy  is  piwerTed  a  mantUKsiipt  treatifle 
on  FP^'W"  by  tltia  authota 

LATJDT7S,  VICT03EIITJS,  chapel-master  in  tho 
cathedral  church  at  Mossiuo,  about  the  year  1597, 
-was  bom  at  Alcar,  in  Sicily.  He  pubhshed  "It 
Prima  Libra  de  Madriifaii  d  5  Koa,  eon  DialoffO  i  8 
Voci,"  Palermo,  1507> 

LAT7ER,  J.  P.  L.,  publiahed  at  Gotiia  "  Kia- 

vterUedtraammhtng,"  1786. 

LAtJGIER,  the  ABB^  MARC  AKTOINE. 
bom  at  Manoequo,  in  Provence,  in  vu  a 

Jesuit  and  preacher  to  the  King  of  Tnmce.  He 

publi^odthc  fiistmusicaljoumal  which  appeared 
in  Franco, under  the  title"  Sentimant  tCun  Harmo- 
niphile  tur  diffirena  Ouvragea  de  Mvxiqye,"  Lyons, 
1766. 

LAURA.  DOmNICO.  flouiished,  accortUng  to 
Cerreto,  as  one  of  the  beat  compOBera  in  Itely, 
about  the  year  1600. 

LAURENBERG,  DR.  PETER,  a  phyaician 
and  professor  of  poetry  at  Rostock,  died  tiiere  in 
1639.  In  the  title  of  a  fourth  edition  of  the 
<•  MutonuKhiot"  of  1612,  he  b  called  ita  principal 
contributor.  He  woa  alao  the  author  of  a  work 
published  by  Sartotiiu  at  Hamburg,  and  entitled 
"  BeUum  Muticale." 

LAURENTI,  LAUBENTIUS,achapel-master 
at  Bremen,  in  1722.  His  principal  work 
beans  tiio  title  «  Evangdia  Mdodica."  It  consists 
of  spiritual  songs  and  hymns,  arranged  according 
to  tho  diffcrcDt  gospels  for  Sundays  and  holydays, 
and  adapted  to  known  melodies.  Bremen.  1700. 
As  a  musician,  he  seems  to  have  done  littlo  or 
nothing  in  this  work. 

LAURENTH,  PIETRO  PAOLO,  of  Bologna, 
set  to  music  the  foUomng  three  operas :  "  AttiUo 
Seffolo  in  Africa,"  1071 ;  "  /  diporii  ct  Ataoro  in 
Vtila,"  1710;  and  "  Esone  Rittyiovetiito,"  1716. 

LAURENTH,  GIROLAMO,  aneccIedasUo  of 
Bologna,  flourished,  as  one  of  the  first  violin  play- 
ers of  Italy,  about  the  year  1720.  There  have 
been  published  of  his  works  "  6  Coneerti  h  3  V,, 
A.,  Ve^  «  Oryano." 

LAURENTIO,  MARIANTTS  de,  a  priest  and 
oanon  in  Sicily,  flourished  as  a  composer,  and  pub- 
lished many  works,  about  the  year  1620.  Wo  can 
now  only  meet  with  the  following :  "  Prima  Ubro 


dt  Madrigaii  it  5  Voci  con  un  diaJogo  h  8,"  Venice^ 
1602;  and  "Salmi,  Magni^ficat,  Falsi  Cardoni  a 
Meeta,  A  i  Voci,  con  continuo  per  FOrgano," 
Op.  fi,  Palermo,  1624. 

LAURIETTI,  an  Italian  musician,  published 
at  Paris,  in  1780,  "  Six  Quatuon  pour  ie  Vtoton." 

LAURUS,  DOMINICUS,  leader  of  tho  orches- 
tra at  Mantua,  was  bom  at  Padua.  He  flouiished 
about  1550,  and  published  many  works. 

LAUSKA.  FRANZ  IGNAZ,  chamber  musician 
to  the  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of  the 
best  German  pianists,  travelled  on  the  continent 
during  many  years.  Ho  remained,  probably,  tho 
whole  of  the  year  l79i  ia  Hamburg,  whence  hia 
fame  first  began  to  spread  over  Germany.  After 
this,  he  gathered  equal  praises  at  Copenhagen. 
In  1799  he  went  to  Berlin,  whore  he  wrote  and 
published  a  concerto  for  the  piano.  His  works 
for  that  instrument  are  quite  original,  and  ore  as 
follows :  "  Grande  Sonate  pour  le  Clavidn,"  Op.  I, 
Hambn^^  1795.  "Nino  German  Songs,  with 
Variations  for  the  Piano,"  Op.  2,  Hambui^,  1792. 
"  Hondo  pour  le  Clavicin,  pour  Us  Dames,"  Op.  4, 
Munich,  1797.  "Four  Sonatas  for  the  Piano- 
forte," (each  separate, )  as  Op.  4,  Op.  6,  Op.  7i  and 
Op.  8,  Hamburg,  1797.  "Dee  Greie  t*nrf  «m 
Siab^"  L  e.,  "  The  Old  Man  and  his  Staff,"  Eon- 
igsbetg,  1797.  «  Eight  Variations  fitrthe  Piano- 
forte on  Rdohardt^s  Song,  *  Ich  kuaae  dich,  Schiei- 
er,' "  Munich,  1799.  "  Veux  Grande*  Sonatetpour 
le  Claoicin,"  Ops.  9  and  10,  Hambui^.  "  Deux 
P^iis  Rondaattxpour  Ptano-farte,"  Berlin. 

The  following  of  his  works  have  been  published 
by  Kuhnel,  of  Leipstc:  "Six  Variatione  pour 
Piam-firie."  **  Sonaig  pour  Piano-forte,"  Op.  20. 
"  TVvit  PHiU  Boadeam  pour  Piano-forte,"  Op.  23. 
<<  Grande  Sonate  pour  Piano-forte,"  Op.  24.  "  Po- 
lonaise pour  Piano-fxrte,"  Op.  2fi.  "  Dix-nenf 
Grande*  Sonaies  pour  Piano-forte,"  Op.  26.  *'  Co- 
priccio  poor  Piano-forte,"  Op.  32.  *' Atigenehma 
und  nic/U  s^teere  TonetU^  mit  appUhUw  f.  d. 
Piano-farie,"  i.  e.,  "Pleasant  and  not  difficult 
Exercises,  with  AppUcations,  for  the  Fiano-fbite^" 
Op.  33.  About  the  year  1804  he  went  to  Vi- 
enna, to  study  counterpoint  under  the  celebrated 
Albrechtsberger. 

LAUTE.    (O.)   The  lute. 

LAUS  PERENNIS.  (L.)  The  name  given 
by  papistical  writers  to  tiie  ParpetwU  Pudmodg 

preserved  at  Antioch  by  an  order  of  monks  es- 
tablished there  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  whose  discipline  obliged  them  to  render  it 
perennial,  Uko  tbe  ToMal  fira  or  perpetual  lamps 
of  antiquity. 

LAUXMIN,  SIGISMUND,  a  Polish  Jesuit, 
from  Samogitia,  was  rector  of  several  colleges, 
and,  lastly,  vice  provincial  of  Lithuuiia,  in  which 
situation  he  died  in  1670,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Ids  scrnity- 
fourth.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  **ArtH 
Praxis  Mvsiae,"  WUna,  1664. 

LAVIGNA»  VINCENZO.  A  NeopoUtan  mu- 
Bunan,  recommended  by  PacsieUoi  in  1802,  to  the 
direoteXB  of  the  theatre  fhet^  aa  a  composer.  He 
wrote  in  the  same  year,  tbr  the  Theatre  della  Stt- 
la,  tho  opots  buffii  "  La  iltUa  per  Atnore  oiiia  U 
Medieo  p«r  F^xna,"  which  obtained  distinguished 
success. 
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LAVINETTA,  BEKNHAHDUS  BE,  or  LA- 
VINHETTE,  a  learned  monk,  aJbout  the  year 
1523,  wrote  "  Compenditna  ExptietUio  Artu  Luili- 
ana,"  in  -which  he  treats,  in  nine  chapters,  on  mu- 
Hcol  Bubjecta. 

LAVrr,  J.  B.  O.,  formorljy^  a  pupil  of  the  Ecoh 
Polyteehnique  at  Faria,  published  there,  in  1808, 
**  Tableau  comparatif  du  St/sUme  Harmoiiiqm 
Pgthojfore,  et  du  Syattmedei  Modernet." 

LAYOCAT,  PIEKIIE,  a  French  compoeor, 
flourished  about  1700,  in  Bm^undy,  and  is 
known  by  the  following  work :  "  Contvrt  dea 
Dieux  pour  le  Mariaffe  dt  S.  A-  &  Higr."  Of  this 
work,  the  text  only,  by  Dooquel^n^  hu  been 
printed  at  Dijon. 

LAVOLTA.  or  LA  VOLTE.  A  lively,  an- 
imated tune,  performed  to  an  old  dance,  the  ac- 
tion of  which  conuBted  eluefly  of  quidL  turns 
And  high  leaps. 

LAWATZ  published  songs  for  the  inuio-forte, 
Altons,  1790. 

LAWES,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  Thomas 
'  Laves,  a  vicar  choral  of  the  church  of  Salisbury, 
and  a  native  of  that  city,  having  shown  an  early 
propensity  to  music,  was,  at  the  expense  of  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Hereford,  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Coperario.  He  was  a  member  of  the  choir  of 
Chichester,  and  was  called  &om  thence,  in  1602, 
to  the  office  of  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal ; 
but,  afterwards,  resigning  that  situation  in  favor 
of  Ezekifll  Wood,  ho  became  one  of  the  private 
or  chamber  musicians  to  King  Charles  I.  Fuller 
says,  that  *'  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
who  cast  any  looks  towards  virtue  and  honor." 
His  gratitude  and  loyalty  for  his  master  were 
such,  that  he  took  up  arms  in  his  cause ;  and 
although,  to  exempt  him  &om  danger.  Lord  Ger- 
rard  madB  him  a  commissary  in  the  royal  army, 
yet  the  activity  of  his  spirit  disdained  this  in- 
tended security,  and  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  in 
1646,  he  lost  his  life.  The  king  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  affected  at  his  death,  that  he  wore 
particular  mourning  for  him. 

His  compositions  were,  for  the  most  part,  &n- 
tasias  for  the  viols  and  the  organ  ;  but  the  chief 
of  his  printed  works  wero  '*  Choice  Psalms  put 
into  Music  for  three  Voices."  Many  of  his  songs 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  coUectiona  of  the  day, 
and  several  catches  and  rounds,  and  a  few  of 
his  canons,  axe  published  in  "  Hilton's  Collec- 
tion." 

LAWES,  HENRY,  brother  of  the  Receding, 
was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Coperario.  He  was  a 
native  of  Salisbury,  and  bom  in  the  year  1600. 
In  the  month  of  January,  162fi,  ho  was  made  pis- 
tellcr,  and  in  JIavember  following,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  After  this,  he  was  oppoint- 
ed  clerk  of  the  check,  and  a  sendoman  of  the 
private  music,  to  King  Charies  L 

Ho  had  the  credit  of  introducing  Uie  Italian 
stylo  of  music  into  England ;  but  this  rests  upon 
no  better  foundation  than  his  having  been  edu- 
cated under  Coperario,  and  having  composed  a 
song  on  the  story  of  "Thesens  and  Ariadne,"  in 
wh^h  there  an  some  passages  that  a  supoi^caal 
peruser  might  mistidte  for  recitative.  This  song 
is  puUisluid  among  his  Ayrea  and  Dialt^es 
for  one,  tvo>  and  three  Voices,"  printed  in  Lon- 


don in  1653.  In  the  preface  to  this  collection, 
the  author  mentions  his  having  formerly  com- 
posed some  airs  to  Italian  and  Spanish  words. 
He  speaks  of  the  Italians  as  being  great  masters 
of  music,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Ui^t  his  own  na- 
tion had  produced  as  many  able  musicians  as  any 
in  Europe.  He  censures  uie  particiUarity  of  the 
age  for  songa  sung  in  a  longu^e  which  the  hear- 
ers do  not  understand ;  and,  in  ridicule  of  it, 
spcnks  of  a  song  of  his  own  composition,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  index  of  the  initial  words  of  some  old 
Italian  song  or  madrigal.  He  says  that  this  in- 
dex, which  he  had  sot  to  a  varied  air,  and,  when 
read  together,  was  a  strange  medley  of  nonsense^ 
pasHod  with  a  great  part  of  the  world  as  an  Ital- 
ian song. 

Tho  firot  composition  in  the  above  collection  is 
"  Hie  Complaint  of  Ariadne,"  (bclore  mentioned,) 
the  music  to  which  is  neither  recitative  nor  air, 
bnt  in  such  a  medium  between  the  two,  that  a 
name  is  wanting  for  it.  The  circumstance  which 
contributed  to  recommend  it  to  notice  cannot  now 
bo  discovered,  but  the  applauses  that  attended 
tlio  singing  of  it  almost  exceed  belief. 

Lawes  also  composed  tunes  to  Mr.  Sandys's 
"Faraphraso  on  the  Psalms,"  published  in  1638, 
and  afterwards  in  1676.  These  tunes  are  differ- 
ent from  those  composed  jointly  by  the  two 
brokers,  and  published  in  lO'lS.  They  are  for 
a  single  voice,  with  a  baas,  and  were  intended  for 
private  devotion. 

Milton's  "  Comus  "  was  originally  set  to  music 
by  Lawes,  and  was  first  represented  on  Miohael- 
mos  night,  1681,  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire 
for  tho  entertainment  of  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Bridgowater,  and  others  of  the  nrnghbOThood. 
Lawca  himself  played  in  it  the  character  of  the 
attendant  spirit,  who,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
drama,  appears  to  the  brothers  habited  like  a 
sh^herd. 

"nic  songs  of  Lawes,  to  a  very  great  number, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  entitled  "  Select 
Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues,"  by  Dr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Charles  Colman,  Henry  Lawes,  and  William 
Webb,  published  in  1662  ;  "  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues," published  by  himself  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing ;  The  Treasury  of  Music,"  16C9  ;  and 
Bcvoru  others  printed  about  that  t^c.  In  these 
are  contained  the  songs  of  Walh»,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  which  were  sot  to  mu«c  by  Lawes,  and, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligataon,  that 
poet  has  celebrated  his  skill  in  the  following  linea.: 

"lel  Bioie  who  only  wuble  long. 
And  gat^  In  their  throoU  ■  Kiis. 
Conlrat  (hcmMlvF*  with  ut,  re,  nil ) 
Let  worcU  of  Knn  be  ■«(  by  tliM.~ 

Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  the  kinti^  no 
longer  than  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion. 
From  that  time  he  employed  himself  in  teaching 
ladies  to  sing.  Ue,  however,  retained  his  place 
in  the  Chapof  Royal,  and  composed  tho  coronation 
anthem  for  King  Charles  II.  Ho  died  in  1662, 
and  was  intnred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  lAweo,  as  a 
musician,  from  tho  numerous  testimonies  of  con- 
temporary writers,  wo  should  bo  compelled  to 
rank  him  amongst  the  first  which  England  has 
ever  produced ;  out  if  we  examine  his  works,  his 
title  to  liuao  will  not  appear  quite  so  well  grounded. 
He  was  engaged  in  tho  sravice  of  the  church, 
bnt  contributed  nothing  towards  tho  ineroase  of 
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its  stores.  His  talent  lay  chiefly  in  the  compo- 
sition of  songs  for  a  single  voice,  and  in  these 
his  greatest  excellence  consisted  in  the  cor- 
TBspondence  which  he  kept  up  between  the  accent 
of  the  mmic.and  the  quantity  of  the  verse. 

Dr.  Bumcy  sayn,  that  the  greater  part  of  his 
productions  oi-o  "  languid  and  insipidt  "od  equally 
devoid  of  learning  and  genius." 

LAY.  (From  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  fey.)  The 
name  of  an  ancient  elegiac  kind  of  French  lyric 
poetry,  formerly  much  imitated  by  the  English. 
The  by  is  said  to  have  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  trochaic  verges  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tragedies.  There  were  two  sorts  of  lays ; 
the  greater,  which  consifited  of  twelve  couplctH  of 
verses  in  diifcient  mcaaurcs,  and  the  lesier,  com- 
prising sixteen  or  twenty  versos.  The  word  lay 
u  now  generally  applied  to  any  little  melancholy 
song  or  air,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  used  in  that 
sense  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Miltou,  SValler,  Dry- 
den,  and  other  classical  English  poets, 

LAY  CLERK.  A  vocal  officiato  in  a  cathe- 
dral, who  takes  a  part  in  the  services  and,  an- 
thems, but  is  not  of  the  priesthood. 

LAYMEX.  Those  vocal  officiates  in  a  cathe- 
dral who  are  not  of  the  priesthood. 

LAYOLLE.  ALEMAN,  organist  at  Lyons, 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pub- 
hshod  "  Chantons  et  Votx-de-vilU  d  guatre  voix," 
Lyons,  1561. 

LAYS,  FRANCOLS,  a  singer  of  the  opera  at 
Paris,  who  had  a  brilliant  reputation,  was  born  in 
17fi8,  and  was  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fessLOD,  bnt,  induced  by  the  rare  beauty  of  his 
voice,  abandoned  the  church  for  the  stage.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1789, 
and  travelled  through  the  provinces  as  an  ardent 
missionary  of  the  system  of  terror.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire  from  1795 
to  1799,  and  subsequently  first  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  Napoleon  L  from  1801  to  ISlo.  He 
died  in  1881,  aged  73. 

LAZZARI,  ALBERTO,  published  at  Venice, 
in  1637.  "  Gtoria  di  Venetia,  e  tUtre  Maakha  d  Voce 
3oia,"  &c.  Op.  3. 

IiKADER.  A  performer,  who,  in  a  concert, 
takes  the  princiiial  violin,  receives  the  time  and 
style  of  the  several  movomente  ficom  the  conduct- 
or, and  communicates  them  to  the  rest  of  the 
baud.  The  Icadci,  after  the  conductor,  holds  the 
most  important  station  in  the  orchestra.  It  ia  to 
him  that  the  other  performers  look  for  direction 
in  the  execution  of  the  music ;  and  it  is  on  his 
stoi^ness,  slull,  and  Judgment,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  bond  to  his  motion,  manner,  and  ex- 
pressiou,  that  the  condnnity,  truth,  uid  effect 
in  a  great  measure  depend. 

IJ'^DINO  NOTE.  The  serentii  note  of  the 
Hcale  of  any  key,  when  at  the  distance  of  a  sem- 
itone below  the  key  note.  A  leading  note  id  the 
aonnd  by  H'hlch  the  scale  is  known  and  its  tonic 
or  key  note  ascertiiiiied.  For  instance,  the  lead- 
ing notes  in  two  tlntf*  are.  AH  or  Fs*.  A  natural 
leads  to  Bb  ;  F  sharp  leads  to  (x  naturaL  In 
minor  keys  the  <f 7  is  the  leading  note.  In  nu^r 
keys  the  mi  is  the  leading  note.  The  key  note 
of  two  data  is  cither  Bb  or  (1  naturaL 


LEAL,  MIGUEL,  a  friar  of  the  Cistercian  or- 
der, and  a  good  composer,  was  bom  in  liftbon, 
and  entered  into  the  order  at  Alcobaca  in  164S. 
Among  the  works  which  he  has  left  behind,  th^e 
is  one  purticulorly  dbtiiigu^hcd,  namely,  Miua 
a  nore  mroi."  Leal  became,  at  last,  prior  of  a 
convent  in  lisbou. 

LEANDEB,  two  brothers,  pprformcrs  on  the 
French  horn,  resided  many  years  in  London,  up 
to  about  1805.  They  were  excellent  virtuosi  on 
their  instrument,  and  were  engaged  in  the  orches- 
tra of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  at  moat  of  the 
public  concerts.  One  of  the  brothers  composed 
a  very  pleasing  duet  for  two  voices,  "  By  those 
eyes  whose  sweet  expression." 

LEAPS.  This  word  is  properly  applicable  to 
any  disjunct  degree ;  but  it  is  generally  used  to 
signify  a  distance  compounded  of  several  inter- 
mediate intervals. 

LEBHAFT.   (G.)  Lively. 

LEBRrx,  LOUIS  SEBASTIAN,  a  TieaOL 
dramatic  composer  and  singer,  was  bom  at  Paris 
about  the  year  1765.  He  was.  in  childhood,  ad- 
mitted as  a  chorister  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  which  situation  he  remained  twelve 
yeara.  He  was  there  taught  composition,  and 
the  practice  of  music,  by  the  Abb6  Dugu6,  chapd- 
master  of  the  cathodraL  Lebrun  was  next  ap- 
pointed chapel-roaster  to  the  church  of  ist.  Ocr- 
moin  I'Auxerrois ;  after  two  yeaia,  however,  be 
resolved  to  make  his  d^but,  as  a  singer,  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  first  appeared 
in  1787,  in  the  part  of  Polynice  in  "(Edipe."  He 
next  came  before  the  pubbc  at  the  Coaeeri  Spiri- 
tuel,  in  the  double  capacity  of  composer  and  sing- 
er. His  compositions  for  this  ooucert  consisted 
in  several  scenas  and  grand  chonues  from  ora- 
torios. In  1790  he  produced  his  first  dramatie 
work  at  the  Th6^trc  Montansicr ;  it  was  entitied 
"  L' Art  d'atmer  att  ViUage."  He  next  gave,  at  the 
ThcAtre  IjouvoIs,  "  EmiUt  «i  Mekour,"  "  Ua  Mo- 
ment d" Hiiiitour,"  and  "La  Veuee  Amirwahtei" 
at  the  Th^litic  dcs  VariL.■t^B.  "Lew  pelUs  Aveu- 
fffet,"  and  "  Im  Suite  d«  la  Cinquantaine  ;  "  at 
the  Theiltro  Foydeau,  '•  bon  Fils,"  "  Plus  de 
Peur  que  de  Mai,"  "  L' Astronome,"  "  Le  Mai^" 
and  "  Maree/line."  After  being  engaged  at  the 
Th6Atre  Feydean  during  several  years,  Lebmn 
reentered  at  the  Grand  (^tera,  as  one  of  the  i»rin- 
cipal  singers.  He  was  aftera*arda  first  too  or 
singer  at  the  Chapel  Roval  of  Napoleon  L  and 
also  chamber  singer  to  t^e  emperor.  In  1809 
a  grand  "  Tc  Deiim  "  of  his  composition  was  ex- 
ecuted at  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  honor 
of  the  victories  of  Wagram  and  Euzerdoff. 

LEBSDEFF,  a  Russian  composer,  went  to  Lon- 
don in  1798,  with  a  squadron  &om  India.  He 
WHS  engaged,  at  that  time,  in  writing  a  collection 
of  airs  in  the  style  of  the  music  of  Hindostan  and 
Bengal.  As  he  was  fully  master  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  as  well  as  of  tiidx  musical  expression, 
he  was  much  looked  to  at  the  time  for  the  ex- 
planation of  modem  Oriental  music,  which,  even 
yet.  has  not  been  fully  made  known.  The  airs 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  conuois-^eurs,  very  melodious 
and  pathetic,  and  are  a  medium  between  Scottish 
and  Italian  music.  ^Ve  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  further  infbimation  reapectiug  Uua 
muoician  or  his  works. 
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LEBUOLE,  ABb£,  published  much  mame  of 
his  composition  for  the  harpsichwd,  at  Paris, 
Sttbsequently  to  the  year  1783. 

LEBETF,  THE  ABB£  JEAN,  wu  canon  and 
lub-chanter  of  the  cathedral  of  Auxerre,  where 
ho  vae  bom,  March  6,  1687.  The  Academy  of 
Ziucriptioiu  and  BellcB  Lettree  chose  him,  in  1740, 
to  fill  the  place  of  Lancelot.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  treatises  and  works  relating  to  music, 
and  died  in  1760. 

LECCIO,  SCOZZESE  AGOSTINO  DL  A 
composer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whose 
works  there  is  yet  preserved,  in  the  Munich  U- 
Inary,  '*  Omsoiuttt  NeofoUtanit  A  3,  4  «  Foci," 
Venice,  ld79. 

UECLERC,  J.  B,,  deputy  for  the  department 
of  the  Maine  et  Loire,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Paris,  in  1796.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  to 
escape  peisecutioQ  and  imprisonment.  During 
his  retirement  from  public  business,  he  laid  the 
plan  of  a  great  musical  work,  and  submitted  it  to 
the  committee  for  public  instruction  in  France. 
As,  however,  this  body  took  no  notice  of  it,  the 
author  published  it  in  1796,  (improved  and  en- 
larged,) under  the  titlo  of  "  Easai  aur  ia  Propaga- 
tiOH  de  la  Muai^ve  en  f)rarux,  m  Conservation,  et  M> 
Rapports  acee  le  GouvememeiU."  This  treatise  be- 
gins with  a  brief  history  of  music  among  the 
Chinese,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  ancient 
nations,  amongst  whom  it  was  considered  as  a 
foundation  of  religion  and  morality.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  the  influence  which  it  has  had  upon 
modern  nations ;  on  which  subject  he  says  that 
Gluck's  music  in  Paris  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
rovolutiou,  as  the  want  of  church  music  gave  rise 
to  the  civil  war  in  La  Vendee.  lie  endeavors  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  music  to  the  French  nation, 
among&t  other  arguments,  by  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain peasants  in  Lower  Poitou,  whoso  only  busi- 
ness is  to  aing  incosBontly  whilst  the  oxen  are 
drawing  the  plough.  From  this,  he  prorceds 
further,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  science  of  music  leads  us  to  the  pran- 
tico  of  every  public  and  private  virtue,  by  means 
of  the  satisfaction  and  calmness  which  it  imparts 
to  tho  mind ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  all  govcrn- 
menta  ought  particularly  to  take  it  under  their 
observation,  and  to  fix  its  use  and  abuse  by 
proper  laws.  He  examines,  further,  how  far  the 
thcu  existing  operas,  and  other  public  musical 
performances  in  France,  cither  may  tend  to  pro- 
note  or  to  diminish  human  perfectibility. 

LEQON.  (F.)  A  lesson  or  instructive  com- 
TMshioa  for  some  instruments. 

LE  CHANT  ROYAL.  Certain  verses  sung 
in  chorus  to  the  virgins  and  saints,  by  troops  or 
companies  of  pilgrims  returning  from  tho  holy 
sepulchre.  Tlus  practice  was  firet  introduced  by 
the  French  in  tho  fourteenth  century. 

LEDERER,  JOSEPH,  an  Augustine  monk,  in 
St  Michael's  convent  at  Ulm,  and  professor  of 
divinity  there,  was  bom  in  Suabia  in  1733,  and 
pubEihed  the  following  musical  works,  praeti^ 
as  well  OS  thcwetical :  "  AVms  t«id  crlrichterta  art 
£u  Solmiiii-en,"  Ulm,  1 756.  ^Second  edition  under 
the  title,  "A'etM  md  erbi^terteart  stU  Sohnitirmf 


nebat  andem  Vortheiien,  die  Singkumt  in  kurxer  xett 
tu  erlemen"  Ulm,  1796.  A  Song:  "  Aua  dm 
frohen  Liebethwid."  "  6  ifeiten,  kurs,  leicht  und 
tangbar,  AaupUtteAUeh  zum  Gebrauch  der  Chore  ma 
den  Lande  und  der  FrauenJUOeUr  avfgee^," 
Augsburg,  1776.  "  Ettoaa  axu  China,"  operetta, 
Ulm,  1777.  "  5  Vegpem,  sammt  6  andem  Ptalmmy 
teelche  das  Jahr  hindurch  vorkommen,  einen  beson- 
dtm  Magnificat,  und  eineti  Siabat  Mater,  kurz,  leicht, 
singbar,"  Ulm,  1780.  *'  Mtuikaliteher  Vorrath, 
bestehend  aus  18  Ventn,  17  Preambulvn,  Mentut- 
ten.  Trio,  3  Sonaten  und  eine  Arit  in  Partitur," 
Augsburg,  1781.  "Die  Jtm^en  Itekruien,  eim 
RomiatJu  t^ieretta,"  Ulm,  1781.  This  worthy  di* 
vine  and  excellent  artist  died  in  1796. 

LEDERZ,  PAULUS,  a  bookseller  at  Straa- 
burg,  published  "  KircAengeaangbueh,  darinne  dit 
farnehnuten  und  beaten,  auch  gebrauchlichtten  Li»- 
der  und  Geaange  zujinden,"  Strasburg,  1616. 

LEDGER  LINES.  Those  lines  which  ore 
added  above  or  beneath  the  five  composing  the 
staff,  for  tho  reception  of  such  notes  as  are  too 
high  or  too  low  to  be  placed  upon  or  within  the 
staff;  The  word  legi^re  being  the  Latin  for  to 
read,  it  follows  that  le^er  Unea  are  to  iacilitate  the 
reading  of  the  notes. 

LEDUC,  SIMON,  the  elder,  one  of  the  direct- 
ore  of  the  Concert  Sttirituel  at  Pariri,  was  bom  in 
1748.  He  was  a  violin  pupQ  of  Gavimi'S.  There 
are  kuown.  of  his  comiwsitions,  two  books  of 
sonatas  for  one  violin,  and  several  concertos  and 
symphonies.  About  a  month  after  the  decease 
of  Leduc,  in  1777,  there  was  a  rehearsal  of  one 
of  his  symphonies  for  the  concert  dea  amateurs. 
In  the  nuddle  of  the  adagio,  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  Georges  was  so  affected  by  the  expression 
of  the  movement,  joined  to  the  recollection  of  the 
death  of  his  friend,  that  ho  let  his  bow  bH,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

LEDUC,  PIERRE,  brother  and  pupil  of  the 
preccdingjwos  bom  in  17oo.  Ho  was  a  violinist 
at  the  spiritual  and  amateur  concerts  at  l^aris, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  music  trade. 
Ue  died  in  Holland,  in  1816. 

LEDW'ICK,  EDWARD,  an  Irish  author,  pub- 
lished "Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  Dublin  and  ten- 
don, 1790.  Part  of  thin  work  treats  of  the  muitio 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  as  it  was  cultivated  by  their 
bards.  The  author  states,  that  the  music  of  tho 
ancient  inhalntants  of  Ireland  consisted  merely  in 
tho  tunes  of  their  poems  and  songs,  which  they 
called  phmtcaih,  or  peilcagh,  that  is,  relating  in 
music.  They  had  also  some  knowledge  of  wind 
iiistrumcnfa*,  some  of  which  were  the  ijoU'trompo, 
or  the  foreign  trumpet.  This  was  the  metal  horn 
which  tho  Danes,  Normans,  and  Englidi  made 
use  of.  2dly.  The  trompa,  which  resembled  the 
modern  trumpet.  This  was  die  war  instrument 
of  the  Saxons,  Gauls,  and  Normans.  3dly.  Pi- 
obamala,  or  harp,  which,  according  to  our  author, 
is  either  of  Scythian  or  Teutonic  origin.  They 
may,  perhaps,  have  earlier  known  the  tiompan,  or 
dnun,  and  the  crotalin.  Their  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  harp  players,  about  the  year  1.^30» 
were  O' Carrol  and  Cruise,  who  had  probably 
learned  ftom  the  Christian  clergy  to  tune  tiicir 
harps  according  to  the  nght  diatonic  notes,  on 
the  principles  <u  harmony. 
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LEE,  ALEXANDER,  diod,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, at  his  rciudence  in  Kewton  Terrace,  Ken- 
niugton,  in  1849.  On  that  very  evening  a 
concert  had  been  organized  for  his  benefit  at 
Fnniipton'a  Dandng  Aemdsmj,  in  the  York  Road ; 
but  he  expired  In  the  afternoon.  Alexander  Lee 
■waa  tho  son  of  Harry  Loe,  a  well-known  boxer  in 
hiii  day,  whose  son  had  tho  patronage  of  Lord 
Barrymore.  He  was,  at  one  period,  the  loesoe 
of  Brury  Iiano  Theatre,  in  partnership  with  Cap- 
tain FfuhiU,  and  had  been  musical  directtn*  of 
the  Olympic  and  Strand  Theatres,  of  Yauxhall 
Qardcnn,  &c.  He  wrote  the  music  for  the  piece 
of  the  ^biviucibles,  which  bad  great  succoss  with 
Madame  Vestris  in  tho  chief  part,  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  To  name  the  balladu  of  the 
late  Alexander  Lee  would  occupy  a  larfi^e  space, 
ibr  a  more  jiroliflc  son^  writer  never  existed ;  and 
many  of  hia  compositions  will  perpetuate  the 
name  of  Alexander  Loo  as  a  composer  of  the 
Ei^lish  school  of  simple  and  nnaffiectcd  melody. 

LEEDER,  JOHANN  WILHELM,  chapel- 
master  at  Htldcsheim,  died  in  178d.  Ho  pub- 
lished, at  Amsterdam,  some  music  for  the  fiuta 
and  violin. 

LEEVES,  REV.  "W.,  of  Wrington,  in  Somer- 
setshire, is  the  composer  of  the  still  prevailing 
melody  of  "  Auld  BoUn  Grey,"  which  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Lady  Anne  Lindscy.  He 
also  published  a  volume  of  glees,  about  tho  year 
1790,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Harrington,  of 
Bath,  and  Edmund  Brodcrip,  the  organist  of 
Wells  Cathedral 

LEFEBURE  DE  ^V'ELEY,  A>TOINE.  A 
composer  at  raris.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned  "  Nouceau  t'cififfe,"  Veniso  ot  Paris, 
1780.  It  is  an  easy  method  of  solmization. 
"  Quaire  Sonat.  pour  la  Clnv.,"  Op.  2,  Pans. 
"Premiere,  deuxiimet  et  iroUiime  ^cuetl  ^Airt, 
jxmrk  Piam-fotie,"  Ops.  3,  4,5,  Paris.  In  1801 
he  read,  in  a  public  sitting  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, ft  treatise  ou  the  effects  of  music  on  the 
nerves. 

LEFEBURE,  JACOB,  violinist  in  the  chapel 
of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  at  Berlin,  was  bom 
in  1723.  Ho  studied  music  under  Graun  and 
Emmanuel  Bach.  He  composed  much  music  for 
his  inutrument. 

LEFEVRE.  Organist  at  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1760.  Ho  executed  at 
tho  Concert  .'^I'rtViMf/ several  of  his  motets,  of  which 
"Quam  boma,"  "  Comerva  me,"  and  "  Cormtate," 
have  been  engraved. 

LEFEVRE  JACQUES.  Chamber  musician  to 
tho  King  of  France  in  1G13.  He  composed  about 
the  same  time  several  works  for  three,  four,  live, 
and  seven  voices,  of  wliich  Laborde  has  given 
tvo  airs  in  his  second  volume. 

LEFEVRE.  XAVIER,  an  exceUcnt  performer 
on  the  clarinet,  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
was  bom  in  1763.  In  1798  he  was  first  clarinet  at 
tho  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  He  published  a  va- 
riety of  music  for  his  instrument,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  tho  following  can  bo  mentioned: 
"  Di40s  CoHcerlin.  pour  'i  Clnv.,"  Ops.  I,  3,  4,  and 
10.  "  Petite  Duos  fadl.  Iav.,"  Ops.  A  and  B,  1 
and  2;  oachwork  contains  ux  pieces,  Paris, 


1791  to  1798.  "  Trial  pour  deux  Clar.  et  Fagotte," 
Ops.  5  and  9,  each  six  pieces,  Paris,  1793  to 
1797.  "  Recueil  de  Marc/tea  et  Paa  redoublit  ndvi 
d'ttne  Mareha  rtUgieuae  da  Goatee,"  Paria,  1793. 
•<  Sinfon.  Concert,  d  Clarinette  et  FagoUe,"  Paris. 
"6  Concert,  i  ClarinetU,"  Pari^  from  1793  till 
1795,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  o,  each  separate.  The  pu- 
pil who  played  on  the  clarinet  in  1799,  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Paris,  gained  tho  prize  with 
No.  6  of  the  foregoing.  "  Mithode  de  CiarineOef 
par  A.  Lrfem,  adeptie  par  b  Ooneervatoire,"  Paii% 
1803.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  uiitiid  (tf  A. 
to  the  last  work  indicates  another  author  ^nob- 
ably  it  is  only  a  second  Christian  name  of  £  Le- 
ievre. 

I.EFFLOTH,JOHANKMATmAS.  OrgaoHt 
at  Nuremberg.  He  published  many  instrumental 
works,  among  which  are,  "  SoiuUe  et  Fugue  ponr 
le  Clav.,"  Nuremberg.  **  Direrttmento  Mtuieaie, 
eonaiatente  in  1  Partita  da  Canbaktt"  Nuranbag. 
He  died  in  1733. 

LEGARE,  CLAUDE,  published  at  Genera,  fax 
1657t  **  La»  PteatuMt  de  David  ridmit*  ntr  was 
teuk  CUf." 

LEGAT  DE  FUECI,  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at 
Manbeuge.  He  published  "  Seconda  Soljiffet  orae 
boMC  Chiffr&etOonteaant  dea  Lccom  dana  torn  lea  Genrea 
(lea  duos  et  dea  Ariettea,  arec  Pttrolea,"  Paris,  1790. 
He  was  organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Croix  de  la 
Bretonnicro  in  Paris,  and  asusted  Laborde  in 
u-riting  his  essay  on  music.  Ue  also  composed 
several  dramatic  pieces. 

LEGATO.  (I.)  A  word  used  in  opposition 
to  slarcato,  and  implying  that  the  notes  of  the 
movement  or  passage  to  which  it  is  affixed  are 
to  t>e  performed  in  a  close,  smooth,  and  gliding 
manner,  each  note  being  held  down  till  the  next 
is  struck ;  also  binding  them  in  that  manner 
which  iscalled  sj-ncopation,  (Sec  St.xcopation.) 
A  passage  is  said  to  be  in  legato  stylo  when  per- 
formed in  a  dose,  smooth,  graceful  manner, 
thus : 


In  common  psalmody  tho  tie  is  considered  un- 
necessary, and  is  generally  omitted,  whou  notes 
arc  connected  with  their  blocks,  as  iu  the  above 
example. 

LEGATISSIMO.  (I.)  Tho  suncrlatiTO  of 
legato.  Most  closely  or  tcnadously  bound.  See 
Leqato. 

LEGEBEHENT.  (F.)  A  frord  denotinjg 
that  the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  bo  performed  in  a  light  and  gay  style. 

LEGGIADBO.    (L)   Brisk,  Uvely. 

LEGGIEBAMENTE.  or  LEGGIERISSDIO. 
Lightly,  gently ;  with  the  utmost  lightness  and 
facility.  Leggiero,  or  Con  Leggieressot  has  the 
same  meaning. 

LEGREN2I.  GIOVANNI,  bom  about  1625, 
wits  organist  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
pore,  in  Bergamo,  afterwards  chapcl-masterin  the 
church  Delia  S|Hrtto  Santa,  in  Ferrara,  and  in  his 
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later  yearn,  clispel-maatcr  of  the  church  of  St. 
Hark,  at  Venice.  Ilis  works  consist  of  mames, 
motcbi,  mmata  per  ckieaa  e  dt  camera,  psalms,  lita- 
nies, and  cantatas. 

LEGROS,  JOSEPH.  A  French  miuician,  bcnn 
in  1739.  Ill  1777  he  was  manager  of  the  Concert 
SptrUud  at  Paris. 

I^EHMATTN,  PREDERIC  ADOLPH  VON. 
counsellor  of  legation  at  Dessau,  in  the  year 
1801,  was  previously  in  the  elector's  in&ntry. 
Although  but  an  amateur,  he  has  proved  by  his 
published  works  that  he  had  not  only  mado  un- 
usual progross  in  the  art  of  playing  the  piano- 
forte, but  also  acquired  a  fiuniliaritjr  with  coun- 
tapoint  and  the  rules  of  strict  composition,  ^e 
fbl  lowing  of  his  works  have  appeared  in  print : 
"  Getttfige  am  Klaoicr,  in  MuaOi  goietzt,"  Dessau, 
1793.  "I>ea  MadcHena  Klage  von  Schiller,  fart 
Xlavier  in  Mu»ik  get."  1801.  "  Oiue  Variat.  pour 
ie  pioMQ-forte,"  Augsburg,  1802.  "Geadngt  ani 
Kkaia-t  Leipsic,  1802.  "KMae  Getange,  in 
Jdav.,"  Op.  4.  "  Six  Marchet,  gvipeueent  exietUer 
auui  bien  en  entr'atta  it  piein  arch.,  qu'en  harmo- 
niepowr  Finstr.  H  vent,"  Op.  i.  "Six  Marcha pour 
U  Piaao-firte,"  Op.  4. 

LEHMEE,  CHRISTINE  'WILHELME  CATH- 
ARINE, wifo  of  Christian  Lohmke,  ungcr  to  the 
I>ake  of  Mecklenborg-Schwerin  at  Lunwigalust, 
was  bom  at  Minden,  in  Prussia,  about  the  year 
1774.  She  tvoa  engaged  by  the  duke,  in  1796, 
as  singer,  in  consequence  of  her  great  talents, 
and  aft«wards  became  the  great  attraction  of  the 
chapel  there,  compass  of  her  voice  was 

very  considerable.  Her  melting  softness  in  the 
adi^io,  and  channing  style  of  taking  bravura  pa.<i- 
sages,  caused  her  to  be  considorod  in  Ocrmony  as 
one  of  the  ilrat  singers  of  the  age.  Sho  was  uke- 
wise  an  excellent  pioiiiht,  and  pcnscsscd  much 
knowledge  of  tho  scienceof  muidc.  Her  hiusband 
was  an  actor,  and  together  with  his  wife  per- 
formed the  first  parts  in  every  good  opera  (comic 
and  tragic)  that  was  given  at  the  court  theatre. 

LEIHT.   (G.)  Easy. 

LEJEUNE,  a  Parisian  composer,  has  become 
known  by  a  "Recueil  de  Itomancea  el  Chaaaom" 
Op.  1,  published  in  Paris  in  1792. 

LEJEUNE,  CLAUDE,  also  known  as  CLAU- 
DIN,  or  CLAUDIN  LEJEUXE.  was  a  celebrated 
musician,  bom  at  VinccnnpM ;  probiibly  about  Id  10- 
He  was  composer  to  King  Uciiry  IV.  of  Fraucc.  Ho 
n^oycd  a  high  and  pcr&ps  exaggerated  reputa- 
tion as  a  composer  in  France.  Uumey  considers 
him  a  learned  and  laborious  muttician  rather  than 
a  man  of  genius,  while  Fi'tis  thinks  that  tho  fact 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  IIL;  Psalm;>,  in  lour  parts, 
iu  simple  counterpoint,  had  great  succctiu,  and 
many  editions  of  them  have  been  published.  lie 
died  probably  about  the  year  1603. 

LEIGHTON,  SIR  WILLLVM,  knight,  one 
of  tho  honorable  bond  of  gentleman  pensioners, 
published  in  1614,  in  conjunction  wiUl  some  other 
persons,  a  work  cntitlod  "  The  Tcores  or  Lamenta- 
tions of  a  sorrowful  Soul,  compobcd  with  musical 
Ayres  and  Songs,  both  for  Voices  and  divers  in- 
■trumonts." 

LEISRINO.  VOLCKMAB,  was  bom  at  Gcb- 
■tadl^  near  ButtstBdt,  in  Thoringia.   He  pursued 


his  Btadies  at  Jcno,  and  about  the  year  1617  was 
appointed  rector  at  Schkolon,  near  Namnburg. 
In  the  year  1619,  he  became  pastor  at  Nohra, 
near  Weimar ;  and  lastly,  in  lfi'26,  pastor  at  Buch- 
fiurth,  whore  he  died  in  1637.  Hia  practical  works 
are,  according  to  Walther,  "  BrautHed  au»  dem  26 
Cap.  Siraeh's,"  Jena,  1609.  "  Cymbalvm  Dnvid- 
ieum  4,  5,  6,  8  vocum,"  Jena,  1611.  *'  Tada 
Niipiialet,  in  10  laicin  und  detUtcken  Hochzeitgeaan- 
gen  von  4,  5,  und  8  tUimmen,"  Erfurt,  1624. 
"  Sirenopfiani^,  in  21  latcin  and  deuttcAen  Net^jahri 
Getangen,"  Erlurt,  1628. 

LEM.  PETER,  first  violin  at  the  Royal  Chapel 
in  Copenhagen,  was  bom  there  about  the  year 
1753.  He  hod  lirst  a  pension  of  one  hundred 
rix  dollars,  and  was  dupen.<*cd  with  playing  in 
tho  orchestra.  After  tho  death  of  tho  cliambor 
musician  Uartmamt,  his  pentddn  was  increased 
to  twenty  dollars,  and  the  title  of  profeasor  was 
given  to  him.  From  that  time  he  played  only 
solos  at  concerts,  and  instructed  tlto  pupils,  who 
from  time  to  time  were  appointed  to  the  Itoyal 
ChapeL  Traeg  mentions  a  "  lioiuhpimr  U  Clac," 
in  manuscript,  written  by  this  musician. 

LE  MAIRE.  This  Prcnch  musician  was  sing- 
ing master  in  Paris  in  the  year  1660,  and  contrib- 
uted much  to  tho  propagation  and  general  adop- 
tion of  the  seventh  note  of  tho  octavo,  (at.)  His 
son  Charles  was  a  vocal  composer,  as  appoars 
from  the  following  of  his  printed  works :  "  Lea 
guatre  Saiaont  ou  Uantatea,  Lib.  1,"  Paris.  "  1,  2, 
3,  4,  6,  6  liecueil  (fAira  A  chanter,"  Paris. 

LEMIEEE,  JEAN  FREDERIC  AUGUSTE. 
was  bom  in  1770.  Ho  became  a  director  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Munc  in  Paris,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  Verton.  lie  brought  out  at  the  Th6&tre  dcs 
Amis  des  Arts,  "  Lea  deax  Orphdina,"  "  Lea  deux 
Crispins,"  with  the  poetry,  "  La  Paix  et  V  Amour," 
all  three  printed  in  Paris  in  1798  ;  "Xn  Sepriae 
de  Touion,"  the  overture  of  which,  A  grand  orch.,  ■ 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1797,  **  Ajidroa  vt  Almone" 
1794,  and  "  Le  Tombeaa  de  Mirabcau."  ilost  of 
the  above  little  pieces  were  succcMsful.  Ho  also 
publifthcd  "  fiepc  Itonianc,  avecAcc.  de  Clav.,"  Op. 
14,  and  **Deuxifvte  Duo  Cone,  pour  Harp  et 
Pianoy"  Paris,  1803.   Ho  died  in  1832. 

LEMIJN,  LALTIENTINCS.  A  contrapuntist 
about  the  middle  of  tho  sixleentli  centiuy.  Of 
his  works  are  still  to  be  found  some  melodies,  in 
a.  collection  of  songs  for  four  voices,  made  iu 
1648,  and  yet  preserved  in  the  Zwickau  library. 

LEMOYNE.  or  MOINE,  JEAN-BAPTISTE, 

a  French  musician,  was  bom  at  E)-met  in  17J>1. 
In  his  youth  ho  went  to  Germany,  and  studied 
composition  under  the  celebrated  masters  Graun 
and  Kimbergcr.  AVhilst  at  Berlin  he  composed 
8  storm  chorus  for  an  old  opera,  "Toinon  and 
Toinette,"  which  had  the  greatest  success,  so  much 
so,  that  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  gave  him,  as 
a  reward  for  its  composition,  a  superb  gold  snutf 
box  filled  with  ducats.  Ho  was  then  nominated 
director  of  th£  music  at  the  theatre  of  this  prince, 
and  had  the  honor  of  giving  several  lessons  to 
Frederic  the  Great,  by  whom  he  was  much  es- 
teemed. After  this  he  produced,  at  Warsaw, 
"  liouqiivt  de  Voletic"  an  opera  in  one  act,  in 
which  Madame  St.  Hub^^  performed,  who  af. 
tmrards,  by  X<emoyne'B  instructiona,  became  ^ 
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celebrated  actrcsa  and  Binger  at  Paris.  On  liu 
return  to  Fi-ancc,  he  compoBcd  for  tho  Boyal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  "  Eketre,"  aa  opera  in  three  acts, 
1783  ;  "  FAidn,"  in  three  acts,  1786  ;  <'  yephU," 
in  three  acts,  and  "  Le»  Pritendm,"  in  two  acts, 
1789  ;  "  Louia  IX.,"  in  three  acts,  and  "  Le»  Pom- 
tniert  el  le  Moulin,"  iu  one  act,  1790.  Subsequent- 
ly to  this,  he  gave,  at  the  same  theatre,  Mitiiade 
A  Marathon."  Thp  aboTe  workii  were  all  bucccss- 
ful,  especially  " Phtdre,"  "Nephti,"  and  "Lea 
I'riletuUa,"  Lemoyne  was  the  first  composer 
whp  had  the  honor  of  hong  called  on  the  stage 
by  the  public  at  the  Grand  Opera.   Thia  took 

Ci  on  the  first  representation  of  his  "  Nephti." 
oyne  also  composed  screral  operas  for  the 
Th6&tze  Feydcau,  namely,  "  Elfrida,"  "I*  petit 
JJatelier,"  and  "  Le  Mentonge  officieux."  Ho  was 
the  only  Ftmch  comiKMer  of  his  time  whose 
works  succeeded  by  the  aide  of  those  of  Glnck, 
Piccini,  Sacchini,  &c.   Uo  died  at  Paris  in  1796. 

LEMOYNE,  G.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  BcrUu  in  1772.  He  was  an  excellent 
pianist,  and  composed  mnch  music  for  bis  instru- 
ment, as  alao  a  great  number  of  romances,  amongst 
which  is  the  admired  one  "  Lb   Tombean  de 

LENMN  published  at  Paris,  in  1766,  a  work 

entitled  "  Dea  EJintent  do  Muaiquc." 

LENCLOS,  DE,  chamber  musician  to  Ixtuis 
XIV.,  was  a  guitarist  and  theorbist.  He  died  in 
1630.  He  was  the  father  of  ^ecelebrated  Ninon 
de  LencIoB. 

L£N£.  An  old  term  ai>pUed  to  a  note  sustained 
in  one  of  the  harmonic  porta  of  a  composition, 
whilst  the  other  porta  arc  in  motion. 

LENTANDO.  (I.)  A  word  indicating  that 
the  notes  over  which  it  is  written  ate  to  be 
played,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  incteaung 
slowness. 

LEN'TEMENT.  (F.)  A  word  signifying  that 
the  movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  bo  per- 
formed in  a  shiw  time. 

LENTEMENTE.   (I.)   Somewhat  slow. 

LENTO,  or  LENT.  A  term  implying  slowness 
of  time. 

LENTEUR,  or  LENTEZZA.  (1.)  "With  a 
sedate  and  lingering  movement. 

LENTON,  JOHN,  one  of  the  band  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Maiy,  was  a  profbssor  of  tlie 
flute.  He  composed  and  published,  in  conjuuc- 
tiwi  with  Mr.  Tollit,  a  work  entitled  A  Concert 
of  Music,  in  three  parts."  Some  catches  of  his 
composition  are  printed  in  the  *■  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion." 

LENTZ,  H.  O.,  a  German  composer  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  piano-forto,  seems  to  have  resided 
some  time  in  London,  b^wccn  the  years  1781 
and  1791.  He  then  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
ho  styled  himself  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Acts 
and  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  played  two  new  con- 
certos ibr  the  ^ano-forte,  and  symphonies,  which 
compositions  were  distinguished  for  so  much 
genius,  art,  and  taste,  that  they  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  all  connoisseurs.  He  published  va- 
rious ^ces,  of  which  wo  may  mention  the  fol- 


lowing: "  Troia  Coruxrtot  pour  le  Clav.,"  Nos.  1, 
2,  3  ;  "  Neuf  Triaa  pour  le  Piano,  acec  V.,"  Op.  6  ; 
"  A'euf  Triot  pour  le  Piano,  awe  V.  et  B.,"  Op.  8  ; 
'*  Xeuf 'IViot  pour  le  Piano,  anec  V."  Op.  9,  Paris; 
the  last  also  at  Offenbach,  1793  and  1794  ;  *•  Aire 
variia  pour  le  Clav.,"  No.  70,  Paris,  1792;  "Throe 
Trios  for  Piano-forte,"  London,  1795 ;  "  6  Deutsche 
licder"  Hambu]^,  179G ;  "  Preludes  for  the  Piano- 
forte." London,  about  1794;  "Air  varii,  'Oma 
tendre  Mueette,'  pour  Piano-forte,"  Loipsic. 

LENZI,  CARIiO.  Formerly  chef  iorcheatre  at 
Bergamo.  It  is  said  that  he  obtamed  uo  eiunll 
deforce  of  fame  as  an  arti&t  in  Italy.  He  retired, 
probably  on  account  of  his  old  age,  iu  1S02. 

LEO,  LEONARDO,  bom  at  Naples  in  1694, 
was,  after  Durante,  one  of  the  most  laborious, 
brilliant,  and  sublime  composers  of  Italy.  Like 
Durante,  a  pupil  of  Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  be  did 
not  adopt  all  serori^  of  the  style  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  opera,  nor  of  the  former  in  chorch 
music ;  he  preserved  all  their  dignity,  which  he 
blended  with  pathos,  his  peculiar  excellence. 
Flexibility  was  the  source  of  the  talent  of  this 
composer ;  he  adapted  his  style  with  equal  suc- 
cess to  the  serious  and  to  the  comic  opera.  He 
was  alike  brilliant  iu  each,  and  his  first  opera, 
"  Cioi,"  in  the  latter  species,  was  received  by  the 
Neapolitans  with  such  applause,  that  it  was  rcp- 
rcspnted  in  several  of  the  other  Italian  theatres. 
The  subject  of  this  piece  is  a  man  who  ban  the 
habit  of  adding  "  tJuU  ia  to  aay  "  to  every  thing 
he  says,  and  who,  in  endeavoring  to  be  explicit, 
is  only  the  more  obscure.  Ills  serious  operas 
were  approved  as  much  as  the  "  Ciot,"  for  their 
expression,  grace,  ttuth,  and  melody. 

Emulous  of  Vinci  and  Porpora  in  dramatic 
composition,  Leo  was  equally  desirous  of  rival- 
ling Durante  in  sacred  music ;  and  as  in  tlie  one 
he  had  been  by  turns  pathetic  and  gay,  scientific 
and  natural,  so  in  the  other  he  was  imposing  and 
elevated,  grand,  and  at  times  subUme.  Amongst 
his  compositions  for  the  church,  his  "  Miaerere  " 
is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  profound  knowl- 
edge of  counterpoint,  its  grandeur  and  purity  of 
style,  and  its  natural  and  ingenious  employment 
of  modulation  and  imitation  ;  it  has  even  been 
judged  equal  to  that  of  Jomelli.  Leo  invented 
that  species  of  air  called,  by  the  Italians,  aria 
ioatiaaxione,  or  obligato  urs;  his  compositions 
in  this  style  are  higmy  classical,  particularly  that 
beginning    Ombra  diletta  e  cara." 

Leo  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  singing  in 
Naples,  which  tended  to  increase  the  fame  of  his 
country  ss  a  nursery  ibr  those  celebrated  singers 
which  have  filled  the  Italian  theatres  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  courts.  The  solfeggi  he  com- 
posed for  his  scholars  are  still  eagerly  sought  uid 
studied.  Leo  was  in  cvcoy  rcspoctemiucutlyser- 
viceable  to  the  progress  of  his  art  That  which 
Alcssandro  Scarlatti  began,  he  continued ;  that 
which  Porpora  and  Sarra  hod  only  indicated,  he 
completed.  By  his  assistance,  melody  was  great- 
ly released  from  those  elements  which  destroyed 
its  power ;  it  was  purified  on  leaving  his  hand ; 
without  any  injury  to  expression,  he  gave  it  its 
delightful  alliance  with  grace  and  truth ;  his  st^ 
was  always  elevated  without  affectation,  expres- 
sive without  extravagance,  and  grand  wi^out 
infiation.  Leo  died  at  Najdes  in  1746,  aged  fifty 
one. 
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Tha  following  list  comprises  his  principal 
frorks.  Sacr«d  music ;  "  Santa  JEleita,"  oratorio ; 
M  La  MorU  d^Abele,"  oratorio ;  "  Ave  Maria  tielia" 
«*  Miserere  aUa  Capella,"  foe  eight  voices ;  "  Heu 
tu*  mitfrot,  MoMta  alia  Capella  A  6  voci ; "  "  ilitta 
4  2So^,,A.,  T.,aB.;"  "3  Miatt  A  S  wH;"  "3 
Dixit;*'  ''TeDewa^ivoci;"  "CreAti*  we/;" 
"  Magnijicat  h  6  voei  ;  "  "  Magnificat  d  4  toc.  con  2 
V.«B.;"  "  Cantata  per  it  fflorioio  S.  VincemoFer- 
reri,  osaia  Motetto  d  d  voc.  con  Strom. ; "  "Cantata 
per  U  Miracoh  del  glorioao  S.  Gemiaro  A  5  voc.  e 
granda  oreh, ;"  ** Moittia  Jam  surrexit  die»  glorioaa, 
A  a  voc.  I "  "  Uitenre  nui  d  4  voe.  »oli  col  Baaeo." 
Operas  :  " Caio  Gracco"  1720  ;  <* Tamerlano" 
1722;  *•  Timoa-ate,"  1723;  "  Catone  t»  Vlica," 
X726  ;  "Argons,"  1728;  "La  Clemema  di  Tito," 
1735;  "Si/ace,"  1737;  "  Ciro  rieoTuueitUo,"  1739; 
"Achitle  in  Sciro,"  1740  [  "  Vologato,"  1744  ;  '*  So- 
foniiba,"  1718 ;  this,  according  to  Dr.  Bumcy, 
VBS  Leo's  first  opera;  *'Artaser»e;"  Dr.  Bumey 
could  only  find  in  Italy  one  air  from  this  opera ; 
"  Arianne  e  Te$eo,"  "  OUmpiade,"  "  Demo/oonie," 
"  Andromacha,"  "  Le  Nozze  di  I'ticAe  con  Amore," 
"  Festo  Teatrale,"  1739 ;  "  La  ZingareUa"  intcr- 
mozzo,  1731;  and  "// Cioi,"  opera  buifa.  Other 
Tocal  works  :  "  Serenata  per  Sjnigna,  2  parte,"  and 
"  Componimenio  pastorale,  2  parte." 

LEONACCINI,  bom  at  Modcna,  was  reckoned 
by  Piccini  among  the  principal  Italian  masters 
in  music.  Ue  flourished  from  tho  year  1600  till 
1650. 

LEONAKDI,  GIOVANNI.  A  composer  in 
the  beginiUDg  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  of 
whoso  works  are  yet  to  bo  found  in  a  collection 
of  songs  for  four  Toiccs,  printed  in  1548.  A 
copy  of  this  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Zwickau 
library. 

LEONE,  ERASIO,  a  Carmelito  monk,  proba- 
Uy  at  Turin,  published  "The  LamontationB  of 
Jeremiah  set  to  Ma«c,"  Turin,  1798. 

LEONETTI.  GIOV.  BATTISTA,  an  Italian 
comxKMtor  of  tho  last  century,  published  "  Litanie 
a  i,  6,  6,7,eiS  vod." 

LEONI,  LEO,  chapcl-master  of  the  eathodral 
at  Yicenza,  published  " Salmi  d  8  voci"  Venice, 
1623,  also  some  works  of  motets  and  other  mu- 
sic, early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

LEONI,  a  Jew,  was  considered,  in  1777,  as  one 
of  tho  best  singcra  in  England.  He  was  engaged 
both  at  concerts  and  at  tbc  opera.  In  1778  he 
went  to  Dublin.  Before  this  period  he  had  sung 
at  synagogues  in  London,  wncre  people  of  the 
first  rank  went  to  hear  him.  The  Jews,  however, 
afterwards  dismissed  him  irnm  their  church  ser- 
vice, because  he  had  sung  in  "  The  Messiah  "  of 
Handel,  and  at  the  theatres.  The  Jews  of  Berlin 
did  not  e^-ince  the  same  intoleraiico  in  1780, 
when  thirteen  persons  of  their  persuasion  sang  in 
"  Tho  Mcesiahf"  at  the  church  of  St>  Nicholas  in 
that  town. 

LEONINE.  An  epitaph  apphed  to  certain 
hymns,  or  verses,  of  which  the  middle  line  rhymes 
with  the  last.  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
this  appellation  from  Pope  Leo,  their  author, 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  are,  by  scnne,  thought 
to  have  bom  the  first  attempt  at  rnymo.  Others, 
however,  imagino  tho  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 


tist, written  by  Paul  Biaeonu.^,  to  bo  rendered 
memorable  not  only  by  Guide's  scale, '  but  by 
having  been  tho  model  of  all  other  monkish 
rhymes  in  Latin,  aa  well  as  la  tho  modem  lan- 
guages. 

LEOPOLD,  GEO.  AUG.  JULIUS,  bom  at 
Leimbach  in  1755,  published  <*  Gedanken  md  Con- 
Jecturm  zur  Gei^iehte  der  3Iaiik,"  Stendal,  1780< 

LEPIN.  Under  this  name  was  jmUiihed  in 
Paria,  in  1794,  <■  Concerto  poxtr  le  Cba>.  mte  dmu 

v..  A.,  et  B." 

LUPINE.  A  musician  not  much  known,  who 
composed  the  music  of  "  Jeya  et  GatatMe,"  an  op- 
eretta which  was  represented  in  1787. 

LEPEJNCE,  a  French  violinist,  died  in  1781. 
On  his  voyage  from  Holland  to  St.  Petersburg, 
the  vessel  he  was  in  was  taken  by  an  English  pri- 
vateer, when  ho  continued  to  play  so  cheerfully 
on  his  violin,  that  the  English  made  him  play  to 
their  dancing,  and  gave  him  back  all  his  prop- 
erty. 

LEPSIS.  A  term  u^ed  in  tho  ancient  music 
for  ono  of  the  three  branches  of  mahpata,  and 
by  which  the  composer  discerned  whether  he 
ought  to  place  the  notos  of  his  melody  in  the  low- 
er port  of  the  octave,  called  hypaioidee,  the  upper 
part,  called  tutoidea,  or  among  tho  middle  soundsi 
called  nMsotdw.  See  ilEaoouaam,  and  JJava. 

LE  PANTALON.  The  first  figure  of  a  qua- 
drille. 

I^ROY.  ADBIEX,  an  excellent  lutiat  and 
composer,  was  the  first  establisher  of  mudcal 
printing  in  France,  and  puUidied,  in  IfiSSf  a 
treatise  on  muaio. 

LHROY,  EUGENE,  a  composer  at  Paris,  pub- 
lished there,  previously  to  the  year  1796,  fiour 
works  of  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte.  He  died  in 
1816. 

LESCOT,  singer  at  the  Thifltre  ItaUen  in  Par- 
is, in  1788,  was  ue  composer  of  the  printed  oper- 
etta "  La  Nigresie,"  1789. 

LESGU,  a  French  composer,  lived  in  the  year 
1678. 

LESSEL,  V.  F.,  a  musi<uan  at  Vienna,  one  of 
the  three  pupils  of  Haydn,  published  there  "  Ari- 
etle  pour  le  Clav.  arec  Var,"  1797,  and  some  other 
compositions. 

LESSING,  GOTHOLDEPHRAIM,  counseUor 
at  Brunswick- Wolf enbuttel,  and  librarian,  was 
bom  at  Fascwalk,  in  Pomerania,  in  1729.  Ihough 
he  never  understood  the  science  of  music,  he,  by 
his  genius  and  learning,  act|uired  such  dcq>  in- 
sight into  what  is  really  b«iutiful,  that,  even  to 
professional  musiciann,  ho  could  give  hints  and 
excellent  rules  for  the  use  and  application  of  tho 
art.  The  proofs  of  this  are  to  bo  found  in  tho 
following  of  hia  writings :  "  JJeber  die  Regeln  der 
Wiaaenachaflen  mm  VergiiUgen  besondera  der  I'oeaie 
und  Maaik;"  this  is  a  small  instructive  poem, 
Borlin,  1753-1756.  » Ueber  die  MuaihUiacAen 
Ztoitehampiele  heg  Sehauapi^n,"  1767 ;  tlus  is  in 
his  •<  Uamb.  Dramaturgie,"  1769.  "  Rriptant  Re- 
rum  Brwnvieenaivm,"  XIanovor,  1770,  three  vol- 
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imies  folio.  This  is  an  historical  work.  He  died 
in  1781. 

LESSON".  A  word  fonnerly  used  by  com- 
posers, to  signify  thbso  exercises  for  tbo  harpsi- 
chordf  or  piano-forte,  'whiuh  ore  now  generally 
called  Bonatau.  The  length,  variety,  and  style  of 
lesaom  are  not  tegolat^  by  any  acknowledged 
rule,  but  entirely  depend  on  the  fancy,  taste,  and 
abiliticii  of  the  composer,  and  the  claU  of  practi- 
tioners for  wbonc  use  tiio  pieces  are  designed. 
The  word  lason  is  also  applied  to  that  instruc- 
tion which  a  master  communicates  to  his  pupil  at 
each  visit,  or  sitting. 

LESUEUll,  JEAN  FRANCOIS,  chcvaUcr 
of  the  Icgioft  of  honor,  and  conductor  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon's  chamber  music,  was  bomabout 
the  year  17G6.  He  first  studied  mu»ic  at  Amiens, 
where  he  was  educated.  He  was  appointed  in 
early  life  chapoI-ma«ter  of  Bcvcral  cathedrals, 
among  others  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  for  which 
he  composed  many  oratorios,  masses,  and  motets. 
The  extraordinary  success  of  those  pieces  at  No- 
tioDame,  the  Chapel  Itoyal,  and  the  Voncerta  Spi- 
rittiel,  ahd  the  lavorablo  critiques  on  them,  written 
in  the  journals  by  such  men  as  Sacchini,  Picciui, 
Fhillidor,  and  Gr6tTy,  placed  Lesucur,  during  the 
Bpace  of  thirty  years,  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
church  composers  of  Europe.  As  early  as  the 
year  1785,  before  Lcsuinir  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  Sacchim  said  of  himj  "I  know  only  two 
chapel-masters  in  Italy  who  can  equal  him." 
Lesucur  not  only  wrote  for  the  church,  but  ho 
also  composed  five  operas,  which  are  considered 
in  the  liighest  order  of  dnunatic  compositions. 
His  first  opera  was  '*  La  t'aoeme,"  in  throo  acts, 
rcprcscntol  at  the  Th^iitre  Fcydeau,  in  1793. 
The  second,  "Paul  ct  Virginie,"  in  tlireoacts,  also 
performed  at  the  Fe)'dcau,  in  1791.  The  hymn 
to  the  8UU  in  this  piece  was  greatly  admired,  and 
has  firequcntly  been  sung  at  concerts.  Third, 
"  TiUmaqw,"  in  three  acts,  Th6&tre  Fcydeau,  in 
1796.  Fourth,  "  Les  Bardes,"  five  acts,  performed 
at  the  Royal  Academjr  of  Music,  in  lS04.  French 
critics  have  agreed,  in  speaking  of  this  opera, 
that  the  sublime  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Le- 
Bueur's  music.  He  always  writes  with  simplicity, 
but  still  forms  his  taste  on  the  antique.  In  lus 
opera  of  "  Lei  Barde»,"  ho  had  proposed  to  him- 
self to  renew  the  improssiona  which  many  of  the 
audience  must  have  felt  on  reading  the  works  of 
Ossian,  and,  in  &ct,  the  extraordinary  character 
of  his  melodies  produced  the  effect  he  expcctL-d. 
He  has  borrowed  many  of  the  musical  ideas  from 
his  nncred  compositions.  ITiere  are  two  choruses 
of  bards  in  it,  of  verj'  different  character,  and  in 
two  dificrcnt  scenes ;  those  in  a  third  scone  he 
joins  together  ut  one  jnccci  so  as  to  form  some 
highly-wrought  and  striking  contrasts.  Fifth, 
"  Lit  Mart  d'Adam,"  in  three  acts.  UTus  was  first 
rci>rcsentcd  nt  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Music  in 
1809.  llic  character  of  the  music  is  said,  by  the 
editor  of  the  French  dictionary  of  musicians,  to 
be  truly  biblical,  simple,  and  sublime.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleou  appointed  Irfwueur  his  chapel' 
master,  on  the  return  of  Pacsidlo  to  Italy,  accom- 
panying the  order  of  appointment  with  a  gold 
snuff-box,  inKCribed  "  L'Emperciir  d4S  J-'ran^aia  a 
rAnteur  dia  Bardea"  In  1787,  I<esueur  published 
a  volume  in  8vo.,  entitled  "  Expoai  d'uno  Mwiiijw, 
it»c,  imitatife,  rt  partiftUiire  A  c/taqtw  tolentiiti." 
Among  his  other  workiswo  should  also  name  '<  Let- 


tremTiponaed  Guillard aur  T Op4ra de la  Mart  <f  Ad- 
am, dont  te  tour  de  mise  arrive  potir  la  troisiimgfoit 
au  The&tri  da  Arta,  et  sur  phuicvra  point*  dvti- 
liU  relalifa  aw;  Aria  et  aux  Leltrea"  1802.  Tho 
subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  tho  diflercnccs  which 
bad  arisen  between  Lesucur  and  the  then  direct- 
or, or  rather  despot,  of  tlie  Parts  Conservatory, 
Sarette.  In  this  controversy,  another  work  ap- 
peared, entitled  *'  Mimoire  poitr  J.  F,  Leauettr,  con- 
tenant  quelques  vuea  ^ ameliorationa  et  iaffermu- 
aement  ihnt  l«  Conaervaioire  parait  auseeptibla,  par 
U.  P.  Durancel,  difenseur  offidetn  et  ami  de  Le- 
aueitr,"  1803.  In  consequence  of  this  last  pam- 
phlet, Napoleon  interfered,  and  Sarette  was  de- 
prived of  his  situation  in  the  Conservatory,  whilst 
Lcsueur  obtained  much  ihvor  and  reappointmeut 
to  his  situation  in  the  National  Institnte,  of  which 
he  had  been  before  deprived.  It  was  abont  this 
period  that  he  was  appointed  diapel-maator  to  the 
omperor,  as  before  stated. 

LESSUS.  A  word  in  the  twelve  tables  of  the 
Romans,  supposed  by  soma  to  mean  a  iiineral 
song ;  but  of  the  real  signiftcation  of  this  word, 

even  Cicero  was  doubtful. 

LETENDAKT,  N.,  a  pianist,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1770,  was  conmdered  in  France  as  the  best  pupil 
of  Balbiitro.   Ue  composed  some  music  for  his 

instrument. 

LETTERIO,  MARINO,  an  instrumentalist, 
probably  from  Italy,  acquired  notoriety  in  Paris, 
by  his  "Six  daot  faciiea  et  progreaa.  pour  deux 
Hautboia,"  Op.  2,  Paris,  1801. 

LETTERS.   The  first  seven  letters  of  the  al- 

Ehabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  O.  are  used  to 
)rm  the  letters  of  ^e  scale,  and  are  repeated  in 
every  octave.  These  letters  servo  to  dJatinguish 
the  notes ;  they  have  been  used  since  tho  time 
of  Gregory  to  determine  tho  pitch  of  the  sounds, 
and  are  stationary  upon  tho  lines  and  spaces. 

LEUTHARD,  JOHANN  DANIEL,  chamber- 
liun  to  the  Crowii  Prince  of  Rudolstadt,  bom  at 
Kcrlsberg,  near  Rudolstadt,  in  1706,  was  taught 
tho  piano-forte  by  tho  celebrated  Vogler,  and,  in 
1727,  the  violin  by  ehapel-maater  Gra£  AAer 
thia  he  entered,  in  1730,  as  musician  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Duke  <d  Weimar.  Here  he  composed 
seroral  instrumental  works  for  the  court  band,  till, 
tft  length,  he  obtained  tho  above-mentioned  sit- 
untion  at  Rudolstadt,  in  1735-  The  following  of 
Ids  works  have  been  printed  :  "  6  Klacieraofutten," 
Up.  1 ;  "  6  Arien  und  6  Menuetten  f&n  klavier," 

LEVARE  ANTIPHONAM.  An  cxpresdon 
used  in  the  old  church  mnsic,  and  signifying  to 
begin,  or  open  the  leading  part  of  an  antliem. 

LEVASSEUR,  PIERRE  FRAXgOIS,  called 
Levasseur  the  older,  was  bom  at  Abbc\-iUe  in 
1763.  He  was  a  celebrated  violoncellist,  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  present  century,  was  still  a 
performer  in  the  orchcstia  of  the  Urand  Opwa  at 
Paris,  where  ho  died  in  1815. 

LEVARSEtJR,  JEAN  HENRI,  called  Levas- 
sour  the  younger,  was  chamber  musician  to  Na- 
poleon, and  first  violoncellist  at  tho  Crand  Opera, 
lie  was  profcKBor  of  bis  instrument  at  the  con- 
servatory in  Paris,  and  composed  much  music  for 
the  vitdoncello  and  piano-finta.  Ho  died  in  1828< 
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L'E\'EQt;E.  JOHANN  W'lLHELM,  royal 
ehapd-mnster  Bt  Hanover,  woaboni  RtCologoein 
1759.  Ho  left  his  native  towu  wheu  ho  was  ouly 
three  years  old,  aud  wtis  tnkeu  by  his  parents  to 
Farl<,  where  he  wan  intended  for  the  learned  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  obiain  aftcru-arda  the  preb- 
endary stall  of  hut  uncle,  who  lived  there.  At 
Parid  he  lirst  learned  to  play  the  violin  for  his 
amusement.  But  the  great  progress  he  made  bo 
increased  his  passion  for  music,  that  at  last  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  science, 
and  quitted  his  fiitlicr's  house  in  consequence. 
HIh  amt  engagement  was  with  the  reigning 
prince  of  Xassau-W'cilburg.  Tliis  prince,  how- 
ever, was  soon  obliged,  iji  consequence  of  the 
Ftench  revolution,  to  dismiss  tho  muMC  in  his 
chapel,  when  L'Eveque  went  to  Switzerland, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  Afterwards,  he 
travelled  through  Austria  and  Hongary,  and  re- 
turned from  thence  to  Passau,  where  the  reiguing 
bishop  appointed  him  his  chapel-master.  After 
having  iUled  this  station  for  throe  years,  the  sit- 
iiKtion  of  chapel- man ter  in  Uanover  was  offered 
him,  which  he  accepted  immediately,  and  re- 
mained there  till  his  death  in  1816.  His  com- 
positions consist  of  solos,  ducts,  trios,  concertos, 
and  quartets,  for  the  violin,  &c. 

LEYERIDGE,  RICHABD,  was  a  hass  singer 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fidda,  where  he 
made  himself  useful  in  performing  such  charac- 
ters as  Pluto,  Faustus,  and  Merlin,  in  the  panto- 
mimical  Kchibltions  contrived  by  Mr.  Rich.  He 
had  a  taste  botii  for  poetical  and  musical  com- 
position. Tho  first  appears  from  sevenJ  jovial 
songs  written  by  him,  and  adapted  to  well- 
known  airs ;  tho  latter  by  the  songs  in  the  play 
of  Tho  Indian  Princess,"  altered  by  Mottcaux, 
which  have  considerable  merit,  and  some  others. 
His  singing  consisted  chiefly  in  strength  and 
compass  of  voice,  without  much  grace  or  ele- 
gance. In  1730,  he  thought  his  voice  so  good, 
that  he  offered,  for  a  wager  of  a  hundred  guineas, 
to  sing  a  baas  song  with  any  man  in  England. 

About  the  year  1726,  he  opened  a  coiiee  house 
in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  songs  iu  two  pocket 
volumes,  neatly  engraved.  In  Kowo's  edition  o{ 
Shakspeare,  the  music  of  the  second  act  of  Mac- 
beth is  said  to  have  been  sot  by  Leveridgo ;  but 
whether  the  editor  has  not  mistaken  the  music 
of  Matthew  Lock  for  his,  may  deserve  inquiry. 
His  manners  were  coarse,  but  the  humor  of  has 
songs  and  conversation  obtained  for  him  a  wel- 
come at  all  clubs  and  assemblies,  whore  the 
■▼owed  purpose  of  meotiug  was  on  oblivion  of 
care ;  and  being  ever  leady  to  aid  in  the  promo- 
tion of  social  mirth,  he  acquired  many  Incnds, 
from  whose  bounty  he  derived  all  tho  comAirts 
that,  in  extrciuo  old  age,  ho  was  capable  of  en- 
joying. A  physician  m  the  city  procorod  from 
a  number  of  pentons  an  anniul  contribution, 
which  LoToridge  continuod  to  receive  unldl  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  took  place  about  the 
year  1758,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years. 

L^YESQTJE,  a  musician  in  Paris  about  1790, 
published,  coi^ntly  with  BSche, "  Solfiffes  dlta- 
iut  awe  la  Basse  chiffrie  par  Leo,  DuratUe,  Scar- 
btti,  Basse,  Forpora,  ^c,"  Paris. 

LEVKIT,  an  English  composer,  published  tho 
fidlowing  works :  "  Introductory  Lessons  on  Sing- 


ing, particularly  Psalmody,  to  which  are  annexed 
several  Paalm  Tunes,  in  four  Parts,  proper  for 
practice,"  "  Now  Year's  Anthem,"  "  U>-mn  for 
Easter  Day,"  "  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day,"  and 
Hymu  for  'NVhitsunday." 

LEVI,  STEPFANO,  formerly  oi^anist  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Blasius,  at  Codogno,  in  the  Milanese, 
published  "  Salmi,"  Milano,  1647. 

LEVIS,  ANTONIO.  An  urtiat,  placed  among 
tho  composers  of  the  Arst  rank  in  tiie  "  Indiee  de 
S/icttac.,"  1791.  Hewasin  I7SS  atNovi,  in  Italy, 
and  tho  following  of  his  compositions  had  then 
been  produced  on  the  stage  :  "  La  Contadina  in 
Corte,"  opera  buffa,  and  "Isabdia  a  Radrigo," 
opera  buffii,  1788. 

_  LEXICON,  MUSICAL.  A  book  teaching  the 
signiflcation  of  musical  tenat ;  a  musical  dic- 
tionary. John  W.  Moore  published  tho  **  Musi- 
cian's Lexicon,  or  Ti-cosury  of  Musical  Knowl- 
edge," at  Bellowa  Falls,  Vt..  1845. 

LIAISON.   (F.)   Smoothness  of  connection ; 

also  a  bind  or  tie.  ' 

LIBRETTO.  The  name  given  by  the  Italians 
to  the  book  containing  tho  words  of  any  opera. 

LICENSE.  A  liberty  taken  in  composition, 
or  perfonnance,  by  which  the  master,  with  some 
particular  view,  violates,  for  the  moment,  those 
received  rules  and  regulations  which  form  the 
established  system  of  harmony  and  modulation. 
This  kind  of  freedom  is,  at  host,  a  hazardous  re- 
source ;  and  the  composer,  or  performer,  who 
ventures  it,  should  possess  as  much  genius  as 
boldnctis,  and  always  compensate  his  trespass  bj 
some  felicitous  and  strlkiug  effect. 

L'HOYEH,  ANTOINE.  framorly  a  member 

of  the  French  company  of  performers  to  Princo 
Henry  at  liheinsberg,  and  afterwards,  from  the 
year  1800,  a  guitarist  in  Hamburg,  published 
there  "  Sic  Adagios  pour  la  Guilare,  avec  Acc. 
(fwn  Viohm  oblig^i,"  1797;  "Grande  Sonata  pour 
la  Gititare,"  1799 ;  *'  Six  Itomancea  pour  la  Gut' 
tare,"  Op.  14,  1799. 

LIBERATI,  ANTONIO,  during  his  youth, 
was  a  singer  of  the  imperial  chapel  of  Fer^naud 
IIL,  and  aftu-words  in  the  pontifical  chapeL 
When  arrived  at  manhood,  he  was  appointed 
chapel-master  and  organist  of  the  church  Delia 
Sautissima  Trinitii  do'  Pellegrini,  and  ahio  chapel- 
marter  and  organist  of  the  church  I)i  Santa  Maria 
dell'  Anima  at  Rome.  During  the  time  he  held 
the  latter  situation,  the  place  of  chapel  master 
of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Milan  became 
vacant,  and  uberaU  was  requested  to  givo  his 
opinion  of  the  respective  merits  of  five  persons 
who  were  candidates  for  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  request,  he  wrote  a  letter,  dated  the  15th  of 
October,  1684,  which  he  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  "  Latent  tcritta  dal  Sig.  Anto- 
nio Liberati,  in  Ripotta  ad  H«a  del  Sig.  Ovidio 
Persapegi."  In  this  he  discusms  tho  merits  of 
the  comjKMitionB  presented  by  the  candidates  in 
evidence  of  their  abilities,  and  then  traces  the 
rise  and  progress  of  music,  from  the  time  of  Py- 
thagoras dow^lward8,  and  gives  his  opinion  re- 
specting most  of  the  eminent  musicians  who  had 
lived  both  beCwc  and  during  his  own  time.  This 
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lettoi  conbunit  many  ctuionB  particulani  of  mnsi- 
cal  histoty,  but  is  written  iii  sucb  a  vein  nt  fioa- 
erol  panegyric,  that  it  is  much  more  Ukcly  to 
produce  BcopticiBm  than  conviction  in  the  mindu 
of  modem  readers. 

LIBLER.  JOHAXX.  Under  this  namo  there 
■were  jiubUHhod  in  Hamburg,  about  1706»  *'  Two 
SongB  for  the  Pianoforte." 

LICIINOWSKI,  COL'NT,  an  amateur  at  Vi- 
enna, printed  there,  in  1798,  "  Stft  Variatimis 
pour  Id  Piano-firle  »\tr  FAir  '  A'cl  ear  piu  tim,  " 
In  the  year  1706  there  was  a  prince  of  this  name 
in  Vienna,  who  was  considered  one  of  tho  first 
pianitits  of  that  city. 

LICIlTENSTlilX,  LOriS,  B.VRON  VON",  of 
Lahm  and  Heiligersdor^  formerly  intcndaut  of 
the  court  theatre,  and  chambeilaui  to  the  Prince 
of  Desttau,  obtained  a  high  rank  among  German 
amateuz8(  both  as  a  dramatic  poett  composer,  and 
singer.  SVhcu  a  student  in  the  University  of 
Oottingen,  he  firat  appeared  as  a  performer  on 
tho  violin,  in  Forkel's  coiiccrtSi  which  yrcve  held 
there.  After  this  time,  he  became  ^age  to  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  in  which  capacity  be  wrote 
the  words  of  tho  foUowing  operas,  in  l79S,  at 
Bamberg,  composing  tho  music  for  them,  and 
appearing  on  the  stage  in  the  principal  characters. 
About  1798,  he  entered  upon  his  lirst-niuned  sit- 
uation at  Dessau,  where  he  not  only  immediately 
enriched  the  orchestra  with  several  able  artists  for 
almost  every  different  instrument,  but  invited  also 
a  select  number  of  the  best  vocal  performers  in 
Germany,  of  both  sexes.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
compofied  the  opera  "  Baihmendi"  for  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  on  the  26th  December,  1 798.  In  liia 
following  opera,  "  Die  ^einvrne  Braitl,"  i.e.,  "Tlio 
Stone  Bride,"  ho  and  his  wite  performed  tho  two 
pruiciiMil  characters,  with  uniTarsal  approbation. 
By  his  great  activity,  Von  Lichtcnsteiu  at  length 
brought  to  such  perfection  the  peraonale  of  the 
Dessau  theatre,  and  the  singing  even  of  tho  most 
difficult  and  intricate  finales  of  grand  operas, 
that  the  musical  public  of  Lcipsic  were  not  a 
little  siirprised,  when  be  brought  his  company  to 
their  town,  in  the  begmning  of  the  year  1800. 
Notwithstanding  this  success,  however,  he  re- 
signcfl  his  situation  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
and  after' having,  for  the  first  time  in  I«ipsie,  in- 
troduced his  own  compofiitionti,  in  the  musical 
pieces  "  Milyffuhi,"  and  the  operetta  "  £nrfe  fftU 
aJtrt  tfttt,"  i.e.,  "All's  well  that  ends  well,"  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  the  Baron  Von  Braun 
gave  him  the  direction  of  tlie  court  theatre  and 
its  orchcitra,  reserving  only  the  financial  part  of 
the  concern  to  htmsell*.  In  1831,  Von  Lichtcnsteiii 
was  still  in  this  capacity  at  Vienna.  Uis  mont 
known  works  are,  "  KiuM  urui  Fail,"  i.  e.,  "  Cra»«h 
and  Fall,"  nn  operetta  in  two  acts,  poetry  and 
music,  Bamberg,  17{IS.  This  was  first  performed 
privately  lor  the  nolrility,andalU>nirards  pubbcly 
for  tho  beneiit  of  tho  hoi^pital  for  bick  servants. 

IhuAiiiewii,"  an  opera,  1798.  This  opera  was 
in  the  followiiiR  ycnr  entirely  rewritten,  not  only 
all  thf  wordu,  hut  n\m  tho  subject  and  contents, 
being  entirely  chan^red,  and  absolutely  nothing 
hut  the  name  Icit.  It  gained  greatly  in  interest 
by  the  rluinge.  titi'i'iirrMi-  Braut,"  Dessau, 

179i) ;  "  Mit;irJ'aM"  &  miisicul  piece,  the  words 
of  the  songs  by  favorite  jwets,  Dessau,  1800  ;  and 

Eade  ffvt  uUci  gui,"  an  oi>cretta,  De^Mtu,  IttOO. 


LICnXENTnAL,  PKTKK,  a  phytneiaD  and 
composer  at  Vienna,  published  "  Iyer  MaaiialueAe 
Arzt  oder  Vbhoiidlung  von  tU'.m  Einfliaae  der  Hutik 
auf  den  KOrper,         Vienna,  1807. 

LICIXO,  AGOSTIXO.  An  Italian  contra- 
puntist of  the  Ifith  century,  of  whoso  works  the 
Ibllon-ing  are  still  preserved  in  the  elector's  library 
at  Munich,  "  Dao  Cromaiici,  LAri  2,"  A'enet.,  1545 
and  1546. 

LICKL,  JE.^N"  GEOBQE,  a'musician  at  "Vien- 
na, has  composed  much  music,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  named :  "  Der  Zauherp^l," 
i.  e.,  "The  Mtifrical  Arrow,"  an  operetta  for  the 
Schikandcr  theatre  at  Vienna,  1792.  This  has 
Ijcen  repoatodlv  represented.  "  Troia  Quatvon,  & 
2  r.,  A.,  et  B.\"  Op.  1,  Offfenbach,  1797  ;  "  TVw 
Sanat.  pour  le  Clao,  avec  V.  et  I'c,"  Kos.  1,  2,  3  ; 
"  Six  Var.  pour  le  CUtv.  sur  Gull  erkal/e,  Fran:,  ice." 
Vienna,  1798  ;  "  Cassaiio  pour  Obr>f,  CUirinetto, 
Faff.,  e  Corno,"  Vienna ;  "  12  Var.  p.  ilcemb.  topra 
Moin  i>uffel  ut  Ja  ein,"  Vienna;  "  Trou  Quat. 
poiir  FL,  v..  A.,  et  I'c.,"  Op.  5,  Vienna,  1798; 
"  9  Var.  p.  it  cemh."  Vienna ;  "  Trola  SotwUea  pour 
h  Piano-forte,"  Vienna,  1799;  "  Trois  Duos  pour 
2  FL,"  No.  4,  Vienna,  1799  ;  "  3  Tersetti  d  Cior., 
Com.,  e  Fag.,  1  Mat.  bey  Traeff.,"  and  "  Trm»  Triat 
pour  V.,A.,ei  B.,"  Op.  17,  Augshutg,  1800. 

LtDL,  ANTOX.  Dr.  Bumey  states  him  to 
have  been  an  able  and  tasteful  viol  da  gamlnaL 
He  also  made  many  improvements  on  an  instru- 
ment called  tho  boritono,  which  was  invented 
about  the  year  1700,  and  much  resembled  the 
viol  da  gamba.  Lidl  was  a  native  of  Vienna. 
Ho  was  still  living  in  1800,  according  to  Choron. 
Dr.  Bumey,  however,  states  that  he  died  before 
the  year  1789. 

IJEBERT,  chapel-master  to  the  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis,  at  llegenflburg,  in  1796,  was  a 
pupil  of  tho  able  UiopcL  He  waa  also  a  good 
composer. 

LIEBESKIND,  GEOHO  GOTTHILF,  a  cd- 
ehrated  liatiat,  in  tho  service  of  tho  Margrave  ttf 
AnspiuA,  was  bom  in  1782.  He  waa  the  fitvoiite 
papU  of  Quartz. 

LIEBESKIND,  JOHANN  HEDfRICH,  a  son 
of  tho  above,  lived,  in  1807,  at  Bamberg,  being  a 
doctor  of  laws  and  chief  justice  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  He  is  one  of  tho^je  amateurs,  says  (icr- 
ber,  of  whom  it  is  to  ho  wished  thcro  were  many 
in  our  science,  who  not  only  seek  for  entertain- 
ment in  music  because  it  gratifies  their  bouses, 
but  because  thej'  can  employ  thdr  abilities  for 
the  benefit  of  the  science.  He  i»  c<iually  familiar 
with  musical  literature,  and  with  the  nature  and 
powers  of  the  flute.  Of  this  be  gave  a  convincing 
proof  in  1807  and  180K,  in  the  Leiiuic  Mux.  Zeif., 
in  which  ho  published  a  lenmed,  in-^nious,  and 
instructive  treatise  on  the  notes  of  the  fiute,  under 
the  title  of ' '  Briic/MUcko  aus  einrm  twch  Hngedriu-k- 
tcHphilosnphiach-praktiachenVertwehe  uber  dio  Xatur 
wid  cia3  Tanspiel  iler  deutsc/ieii  FlOte." 

LIEBICH,  GOTFBIED  SIEGMGND,  chapel- 
master  and  private  scotetary  to  the  Count  of 
Itcuss-l'lauiscben,  was  Iwm  at  Fraukenberg,  in 
McLs-^en,  in  lfi72.  lie  received  a  good  foundation 
in  musical  education  from  his  father,  who  was  a 
Huigcr  in  the  same  chapol,  and  went  oltcrwacdfl 
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to  the  ftchool  atBantEen,  and  &om  thence  to  Jena, 
to  study  medicmc.  Here,  however,  he  did  not 
lemaiii  mora  than  a  year,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Dresden,  where  he  deroted  bimsolf  entirely  to 
music,  in  which  profesaion  his  beauUful  tenor 
voice  afforded  him  a  great  advantage.  About 
the  year  1695,  he  obtained  the  office  of  notary  in 
Schlactx,  in  Voigtland,  and  afterwards  the  chapd- 
maatcr'fl  situation  above  mentioned,  in  which  he 
died  in  1727.  Among  various  other  works,  there 
are  manuscripts  of  hw  entitled  "  Einen  Jahrgang 
Uber  die  Eoanffelien,  /ur  I  SUtifftUmme,  2  Violitim, 
2  v.,  et  B.,"  and  "  Einen  dtrgleichw*  Jala-gang,  fikr 
4  ^ngetimmKa  mit  venchitdenen  Inttrummlat" 

LIGATUllK  A  ligature  is  a  band,  or  link, 
by  which  notes  are  connected  or  tied  together. 
At  present  wo  only  tie  the  tails  of  quavers  and 
notes  of  shorter  duration ;  but  the  old  masters 
tied,  or  linked,  together  the  beada  of  their  square 
notes. 

Lionr.  A  word  a4j«ctirely  applied  to  any 
thin,  Mzy  compodtion ;  abo  to  the  keys  of  an 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  piano-forte,  when  they 
make  very  Uttle  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers.  Instruments  with  such  keys  are  aaid  to 
be  of  a  light  taitA, 

LIGNE,  PRINZ  EARL  DB,  published  at 
Vienna,  of  his  own  composition,  "  Recueil  1,  2,  3, 
de  Six  Air*  Franfoia  pour  la  Clav6cin,"  Vienna, 
1791. 

LIGOU,  PEERllE,  an  abb6,  bom  at  Avignon 
in  mo,  was  appointed  organist  at  Alois,  in  1769. 
He  composed  several  operettas,  also  some  church 
music,  which  had  much  success. 

LILIEN,  BAROXESS  ANTOINETTE  DE. 
An  amateur  at  Vienna,  whose  compositions  are 
praised  for  their  powerAil  style.  She  published, 
in  1799,  "  Huit  Variatio/u  pour  te  Piano-fortv  eur 
le  TJtime  du  Trio  '  Pria  ch'  io  f  impeyno,"  Vienna; 
*'  Sept  Variatioiu  sw  un  Tkime  dam  le  Ballet  gAl- 
eine,"  Op.  2,  Vienna ;  and  «  Nevf  VariaiionB  pour 
le  Piano-forte,"  Vienna. 

LILIEN,  BARONESS  JOSEPHINE  DE, 
pnbably  eistcx  to  the  preceding,  has  published 
**2>u;  VariaiionB  pour  la  Clao.  turma  Bomanee," 
Vienna,  1800,  and  **Dix  Variationa  pour  le  Clav. 
iHT  FAir  La  JtacMuuh"  Op.  2,  Vienna,  1800. 

LIHMA,  or  REMNANT.  An  interval  used  in 
the  ancient  Urcck  music,  which  ia  less  by  a 
conuDR  than  a  major  semitone.  '\\'hen  taken 
from  a  major  tone,  it  Icarca  tlus  apotome  for  a 
remainder. 

LINES.  Those  members  of  a  staTO  on  and 
between  which  the  notes  are  placed ;  also  tho.to 
horizontal  parallels  which  are  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  stave.  The  invention  of  linee  is 
generally  attributed  to  Ouido.  At  their  first  in- 
troduction the  spaces  between  them  were  not 
used. 

IJNC,  or  LINKiWENZEL,  a  cooperator  with 
Lntbcr  in  the  reformation,  was  bom  at  Colditz 
in  the  year  1183.  He  was  first  a  monk  of  tlio 
order  m  St.  Augustine,  in  the  convent  at  Mds- 
nisch,  near  Waluhcim ;  became,  in  his  twonty- 
eighih  year,  a  preacher;  and,  lastly,  in  conso- 


Holy  Scriptures,  professor,  in  IS  12.  From  thence 
he  was,  in  1518,  appointed  tirst  as  friar,  and  after- 
wards, in  1525,  as  tirst  Lutheran  minister,  in  the 
bospitid  at  Waldheim,  where  he  died  in  1547* 
Among  hia  numerous  writings  is  to., be  men- 
tioned "  Die  letsten  3  Pealmen  von  Orgeln,  Pauken, 
Gloclcea  und  dergleichen  ausaerlichen  Ootieadienat, 
ob  und  wie  Gott  darinnen  gelobet  viird,  vertmdatM 
durtA  W.  Link,  zu  AUenbvrg,"  Zwickau,  1JS23. 

LIND,  JENNY,  (OOLDSCIQ£IDT,)  who 
stands,  by  oommon  consent,  at  the  head  of  living 

soprano  singers,  was  l)om  in  Stockholm  on  the 
8th  of  February,  1820.  Her  father,  wo  believe, 
was  an  advocate  of  respectable  character  and 
moderate  circumstances.  She  ^vas  a  lovely  and 
modest  child,  and  from  her  eoilieat  days  was  pas- 
sionBtcIy  fond  of  melody.  One  day,  when  she 
was  five  or  six  years  of  age,  a  Swedish  actress 
heard  the  child  singing,  and  was  so  surprised  by 
the  marvellous  purity  of  hcrvoice,  and  the  talent 
and  native  skill  displayed  by  the  child  in  its 
management,  that  she  spoke  of  it  to  the  Hcrr 
Crcclius,  a  music  master  resident  in  Stockholm. 
He  hoard  the  child  sing,  and  instantly  determined 
on  presenting  her  to  the  Count  POcke,  as  a  can- 
didate for  admission  to  the  musical  school  at- 
tached to  the  Ro>-al  Theatre,  of  which  he  waa  the 
manager,  llie  Count  PQcko  at  lirst  made  some 
difficulties ;  but,  after  hearing  her  siug,  was  even 
more  astonished  than  Herr  Cnclius  had  been, 
and  consented  to  her  admission.  She  according- 
ly entered  the  Conservatory  at  this  early  ago,  and 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Erasmus  Berg,  a 
profound  and  skilful  musician.  After  studying 
under  this  master  for  several  years,  the  public 
were  surprised  one  evening  at  seeing  a  child  ap- 
]>ear  in  a  vaudeoiile,  in  which  she  had  to  siug. 
This  child  was  Jenny  lind.  Such  was  her  suc- 
cess, that  ahe  became  a  public  favorite,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  began  to  appear  in  opera.  At  this 
period  of  her  IKe  every  thing  seemed  to  bid  fair 
for  the  future,  and  the  child  looked  forward  to 
the  day  in  which  she  might  hold  a  high  position 
in  her  art,  This,  however,  was  a  dream,  which 
was  destined  to  be  dispelled  by  a  misfortune  to 
which  she  had  not  looked  forward.  It  was  the 
loss  of  her  voice,  when  she  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  She  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  theatre,  and  again  jiractise  her  art  alone,  and 
in  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartments. 

At  length  her  voice  returned  to  her,  but  it  was 
no  longer  the  voice  which  she  once  had,  nor  had 
it  yet  acquired  the  wonderful  beauty  and  purity 
which  now  marks  it.  She  now  managed  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  place  herself  under  the  tuition  of  Sig- 
ner Gorcia,  the  father  of  the  famous  Molibran, 
and  the  master  of  so  many  distinguished  vocalists 
of  the  present  day,  who,  however,  at  first  little 
foreboded  the  future  eminence  wliich  hia  pupU 
was  to  obtain,  greeting  her,  on  being  presented  to 
him,  with  the  discouraging  remark,  "  Mon  enfant, 
voua  n'avez  pba  de  mix,"  And  v^  frequently 
has  he  said,  "  If  Liiid  had  more  voice  at  her  dis- 
posal, nothing  could  prevent  her  becoming  tho 
greatest  of  modern  singers ;  but  as  it  is,  she  must 
be  content  with  singing  second  to  many  who  will 
not  have  oiio  lialf  her  genius." 

Her  voice,  nevorthidess,  gradually  strength- 
ened, and  she  was  at  length  summoned  back  to 
Stockholm.   Here  she  again  entered  the  theatre^ 


quence  of  hia  tnoxough  acquaintance  utith  the  >  and  sxtcodily  bccamo  again  a  public  favorite  in 
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Sweden.  But  during  her  residence  m  Paris,  she 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Meyerbeer,  the 
celebrated  composer.  This  great  man  had  formed 
a  firieudship  for  Jenny,  and  two  years  lat«r  sho 
received  an  invitation  &ora  him  to  join  the  opera 
at  Berlin.  To  this  she  consented,  and  soon  after 
repiured  to  Berlin,  in  1844.  At  first  sho  made 
little  impression  upon  the  public,  for  her  voice 
had  not  yet  completely  returned  to  her.  One 
e\'emng,  however,  when  she  was  singing  in  Ro- 
bert le  Diable,  she  felt  that  it  had  returned,  and 
innpircd  by  the  consciousness,  sang  the  music  of 
Alice  with  such  a  force  and  power,  combined  vnth. 
the  BWcetQcas  to  which  the  public  had  become  ac- 
customed, that  sho  electrified  them,  and  aston- 
ished Meyerbeer,  who  from  that  moment  regarded 
her  as  the  first  of  modem  singers.  Every  thing 
wiis  now  changed  for  her.  She  rapidly  progressed 
in  public  cstimatiDn,  and  her  refutation  soon 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Ocrmany,  which  at 
present  is,  perhaps,  the  moat  musical  nation  in 
continental  Europe.  Soon  aflcr  this,  a  musical 
festival  was  held  at  Bonn,  upon  the  lihiue,  and 
the  Queen  of  England,  who  was  then  on  a  visit 
to  his  Prussian  majesty,  attended  it.  Jenny 
Lindwas  engaged  at  the  festival,  and  the  English 
critics  who  attended  it  wrote  hack  such  warm 
accounts  of  her  genius,  that  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foretell  that  she  would  soon  come  to  England. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  M. 
Belinaye  came  to  Berlin,  and  through  the  me- 
dium of  Lord  Westmoreland,  was  presented  to 
Jenny  Liud,  whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
gaging to  appear,  under  Mr.  Lutoley's  manage- 
ment, the  following  season. 

Her  success  in  England  was  such  as  at  once  to 
rank  her,  in  the  estimation  o£  London,  as  the  very 
first  of  modem  singers,  and  this,  too,  at  a  season 
when  Alboni  had  made  her  first  appearance  there, 
and  Viardot  Garcia  had  returned  to  the  English 
stage  in  all  the  triumph  of  a  continoutal  reputa- 
tion. From  this  period  her  reputation  hasbem 
unchanged. 

Jenny  Lind  sang  in  opera  in  London  for 
several  years,  with  increasing  reputation,  and 
realized  bom  her  efforts  very  large  sumi  of  money. 
Her  principal  rtSies  in  opera  were  Alice  in  «  Im 
SonnaH^ula,"  "La  FtUe  du  Betjimeat,"  Agatha  in 
"  Drr  FreiatAtLtz,"  Sec.,  &c. 

She  also  sang,  with  wonderful  success,  in  Han- 
del's oratorios,  and  gave  many  concerts  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  season  in  which  she  sang 
there,  having  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  hiic 
stage.  In  September,  18i30,  she  visited  the  United 
States,  and  gave  upwards  of  a  hundred  concerts, 
in  aU  partK  of  tlio  country,  exciting  every  where 
an  uuparallclcd  euthuiiiaam.  Soon  after  the  ter- 
mination of  those  concerts  she  was  married,  in 
Boston,  Mnss.,  iji  February,  185'2,  to  Mr.  Otto 
Goldflchmidt,  oi"  Hamburg,  a  young  piauLst  of 
distinction,  who  had  accompanied  her  during  a 
part  of  hxx  tour,  and  they  shortly  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Europe,   llicy  now  roude  in  Dresden. 

Jenny  Lind's  voico  is  a  soprano  of  groat  com- 
pass and  power.  Not  less  remarkable  is  its 
sweetness  and  perfect  purity  of  tone.  Her  ex- 
ecution is  truly  remarkable,  and,  it  wouJd  seem, 
unc(iuallcd.  Difiiculties  seem  to  hor  to  he  no 
difhcultios,  and,  in  the  poseosnou  of  her  full 
physical  powers,  she  is  ahte  to  givctiio  moei  com- 
pile effect  to  whatever  she  undertakes.  Her 
private  character  is  spotless ;  her  generous  Ubor- 


ality  almost  prodigal.  The  immense  proceeds  of 
her  American  tour  (where  she  dispensed  lai^e 
sums  in  charity)  are  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  bcIiodI  system  in  her  native  coun- 
try. 

M.  Jules  Benedict,  the  conductor  of  Jorny 
Lind's  concerts  in  America,  and  an  excellent 
writer  and  critic  as  well  as  musician,  ascribes 
the  secret  of  her  triumphs  to  the  fact  "  that  the 
great  singer  makes  a  emudena  of  her  art,"  Wo 
tnuulato  what  follows. 

*•  The  child,  brought  up  and  fashioned  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  finding  in  music  all  the 
consolations  which  a  cruel  destiny  had  refused  to 
hor ;  the  young  girl  who,  thanks  to  the  care  of 
her  c.Ttcellent  masters  and  Mends,  Berg  and  Lind- 
blad,  learned  in  good  season  to  identify  herself 
with  the  masterpieces  of  the  great  compocKXs; 
and  finally  Jenny  Lind,  at  the  apogee  of  her 
glorj',  shunning  the  world  and  society,  and  know- 
ing, loving,  drcamiug  nothing  but  her  art,  had 
ccrtaiuly  some  powerful  elements  of  success. 

"  It  would  not  be  easy,  in  our  time,  to  meet 
any  catUatrice  whomsoever,  who  could  play  and 
sing  to  you  from  memory,  from  the  first  note  to 
the  last,  the  Armida  of  Gluck,  the  Chateau  tfo 
Montencm  of  Dalayrac.  the  Veatale  of  Spontini, 
the  Deux  Journdes  ol  Cherubini,  the  operas  of 
Mozart,  Weber,  and  Meyerbeer,  the  oratorios  of 
Handel  and  Haydn,  all  the  melodies  of  Mendels- 
sohn, of  Franz  Schubert,  of  Schumann,  the  Ma- 
surlcat  and  Etudes  of  Chopin,  without  counting 
a  very  extensive  dramatic  repertoire,  comprising 
the  scores  of  Ilossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini,  VwdL 

<•  It  would,  perhaps,  be  yet  more  ^fficult  to 
name  an  artist  who  could  appreciate  and  com- 
prehend those  great  schools,  become  penetrated 
■n-ith  their  genius,  preserve  their  local  colors,  and 
appropriate  to  herself  their  styles.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  musicietuie  who  could 
at  sight  decipher  the  most  difficult  pieces,  retain 
melodies  of  an  irregular  and  unusual  rhythm,  and 
repeat  them,  after  several  days,  as  if  she  had 
created  them  herself.  Mile.  Lind  unites  these 
precious  qualities.  But  this  is  not  alL  The 
grand  thing  —  I  repeat  it  —  is,  that  she  makes  a 
conscience  of  her  art ;  that  in  the  smallest  city  of 
Germany  or  of  America,  she  will  put  thc  same 
zeal,  the  same  verve  into  the  execution  of  the 
airs  she  may  have  selected,  or  the  rSles  she  may 
have  undertaken,  that  she  would  if  she  were 
making  her  debut  in  the  SaUe  Ven/ad^ur,  in  her 
majesty's  theatre,  or  in  Tripler  Hall ;  that  she 
never  concerns  herself  about  what  is  said  by 
critics,  &icnds,  enemies,  or  the  public  in  genera^ 
but  tldnks  of  her  art,  and  of  hor  art  only. 

"Detached  from  what  surrounds  her,  aban- 
doning herself  entirely  to  her  inspiration,  she 
impresses  on  the  music  that  she  sings  a  stamp  of 
originality  that  is  irresistible.  With  an  inexo- 
rable rigor  towards  herself  sho  punishes  the 
slighted  unpetfection,  which  she  thinks  she  has 
discovOTed  in  her  execution,  by  a  redoubled, 
tripled  labor.  But  then,  when  by  sufficient  trials 
she  has  enriched  her  repertoire  with  a  now  piece ; 
when,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  means,  she  gives 
free  scope  to  the  resources  of  her  genius  so  rich 
and  various,  who  can  remain  cold  and  insensible } 
The  sacred  fiome  communicates  itself  to  her  audi- 
ence ;  a  thrill  runs  through  the  scats ;  a  profound 
emotion  is  engra^'cd  upon  all  countenances;  and 
when  at  last  the  solemn  silence  is  replaced  by 
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imiversal  acclamations,  whoa  we  try  to  account 
for  tho  impression  we  have  experienced,  and  ask 
why  we  have  been  seixcd  with  admiration  and 
astonishment,  the  answer  u,  that  toe  have  heard 
an  artiat    toAo  makes  a   coxsciescb  or  Hxn 


LINDLEY,  ROBERT,  bom  at  Rotheram,  in 
Torkahire,  in  the  y«»r  1777,  was  from  early  in- 
fancy extremely  fond  of  masic,  bo  that  even  at 
the  age  of  four  years  hia  father  could  not  ploase 
him  so  much  as  by  playing  to  him  on  the  violon- 
<»llo.  Shortly  afterwards  his  father,  who  was 
an  tmateurpcrfbrmer,  commenced  teaching  his 
son  AcTiolin,  and,  as  soon  as  he  attained  the  age 
of  nine,  also  the  ^•iolonce^lo,  which  infitruction  ho 
continued  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  when  tho 
celebrated  Cervetto  heard  the  youth  play,  and 
undertook,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
gratuitously,  to  give  him  lessons.  IIo  went  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  at  the  Brighton  the- 
atre, when  Oeorge  IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
honored  him  with  his  commands  to  perform  at 
the  paviUon,  and  expressed  himself  highly  giati* 
lied  with  his  playing.  In  1794,  he  succeeded 
Sperati  as  Hret  violoncello  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
lindley  was  almost  universally  considered  as 
second  to  no  Tioloncdlist  in  Europe.  He  com- 
posed several  concertos  and  other  voriEs  for  his 
mstnunmt. 

UNDLEY,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1802,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  mtifiic  under  the  instruction  of  his  fiither, 
and  first  performed  on  the  violoncello  in  public,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sentM  with  very  flattering  testimonials  from  Sir 
Ooorge  Smart  and  other  profesaois.  The  per- 
formance was  at  tho  Kind's  Thoatre,'for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Musical  Fund,  in  the  year  1817  ;  since 
which  time  W.  Lindley  has  regularly  played  at 
the  Philharmonic,  Ancient,  and  other  concerts, 
and  been  engaged  in  tho  orchestra  of  the  King's 
Theatre  since  the  yoar  1819. 

LINDNER,  FRIEDRICH,  singer  at  Nurem- 
berg, was  bom  in  Silesin,  and  was  entered  in  hia 
youlh  as  chorister  in  the  chapel  of  the  Elector 
Augustus,  at  Dresden.  He  was  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  elector,  and  first  went  to  school 
inJDresden,  and  afterwards  to  the  university  at 
Lripsic  ;  on  leaving  which,  he  entered  the  scrvico 
of  Count  George  IVedcric,  at  Anapach,  in  whoso 
employ  he  remained  ten  years,  when  he  received, 
in  1-574,  hw  appointment  at  Nuremberg.  Ho 
published  several  of  his  own  compositions,  as  ap- 
pears  from  the  following  list:  "  t^nthiiet  tiaera" 
Nurembe^,  IfiSS ;  "  2  Para  Cantionum  Sacra- 
rum,"  Nuremberg,  1/588  ;  "MUaa,  5  vociim,"  Nu- 
rcmbe^,  lfi91 ;  also  works  of  various  other  compo- 
sent,  under  the  title  "  Gemma  MitsicalUi,"  vol.  i., 
Nuremberg,  1588.  lliis  work  contains  si-xty-four 
Italian  nuuhigals,  by  the  following  among  other 
composers :  Lelio  Bwtuii,  Jean  do  Macque,  Jnchcs 
Worth,  Joan.  Mar,  Nanino,  Joan.  Baptist  Moacog, 
Franc.  Soriano,  Annibal  Zoilo,  Ginnetto  da  Pal- 
cetrina,  Alfonso  Ferabosco,  Cipriano  de  Rore, 
BaldassaroDonato,andIIuberto  Waclrent.  ^'Gem- 
ma MiiaiealU,"  vol.  ii.  1389.  *'  Gemma  Muaicalia" 
vol.  lit.  IfiOO.  He  has  also  published  "  CoroUa- 
n'um  Catttiontim  Sacrar.  5,  C,  7, 8,  et  phtriam  voe.  de 
fettU  jnracipuie  antti,  quorum  antea  a  praataiUieaimU 
nattrtB  atatie  mueieie  Italia  e^aratim  ediUe  mni. 


quutdam  vera  nuperrime  concinnatm  neo  u*piam  typia 
excwsaee  at  nunc  in  umtm  qwtei  corpus  reducta  altidio 
et  opera  Friderici  Lindncrt,"  Norimberg9,  1690. 
The  works  of  the  following  composers  are  to  be 
found  in  this  last-mentioned  volume :  Marcus 
Anton  Ingigncrias,  Bernard  Klingenstein,  Jacob 
Corsini,  Jacobus  Fl(»:us,  Orlandus  de  Lasso,  An- 
nibal Stabilis,  Ant.  ScaodeUi,  Oratius  Columba- 
nus,  Julianas  CartariuB.  "  C«roJI{iiriuni,  being 
the  same  work  continued.  This  eontains  fifty- 
six  Latin  songs,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found 
some  by  the  following  contrapuntists  :  Constan- 
tius  Porta,  Don  Ferdinand  de  las  Infantas,  Vo- 
ccntius  KufFus,  Nicolaus  Parma,  Jul.  Cics,  Gabu- 
tius,  Jacobus  Ant.  Cordilli,  and  Felix  Ancrius. 

UNDP  AINTNER,  PETER  JOSEPH,  was  bom 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1791,  at  Coblentz,  on  tho 
Rhine,  and  in  18.S3  was  conductor  of  tho  "  New 
Philharmonic  "  concerts  in  London.  His  iather, 
Jacob  Lindpaintnor,  an  opa«  ungor,  settled,  with 
his  fiimily,  m  1796,  at  Augsburg,  where  heplaced 
hia  son  at  the  Gjrmnasium,  to  be  educatod  fin 
the  medical  profession.  The  early  indications 
which  tho  boy  gave,  however,  of  a  strong  pred- 
ilection for  music,  altered  tho  intention  of  his 
parents,  and  Lindpointner  became  a  pupil  of  the 
celobnttcd  composer  Winter,  who  then  resided  at 
Munich.  Some  years  later  he  studied  counter- 
point with  Joseph  Gratz,  who  at  that  time  was 
reputed  one  of  tho  most  learned  masters  in  Ger- 
many. Under  such  favorable  circumstances  tho 
progress  of  tho  young  musician  was  very  rapid, 
and  he  speedily  acqmrcd  a  knowledge  of  all  tho 
secrets  of  his  art.  He  was  encouraged  by  several 
distinguished  persons,  and  among  others  by  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  who  promised  to  supply  him 
with  the  means  of  making  an  artistic  tour  in 
Italy.  Tho  unexpected  death  of  hia  friendly 
patron,  in  1811,  however,  prevented  the  realization 
of  his  plan,  and  ho  accepted  the  post  of  musio 
director  at  the  opera,  which  had  just  been  opened 
at  Munich.  Although  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
Lindpaintner  performed  the  duties  of  thin  office 
with  such  success  that  he  rapidly  obtained  &me 
as  ft  cAef  tfarckeatre,  and  after  sLx  years'  rojidence 
at  Munich,  he  received  proposnLa  from  Stuttgart 
to  undertake  the  post  of  Capell-mcister  to  his 
majesty  the  King  of  Wurtemburg.  The  tcrma 
were  so  highly  advantageous  that  Lindpaintner 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them.  Ho  went  to 
Stuttgart  in  1819.  Besides  having  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  forming  an  orchestra  which  holds 
tho  reputation  of  being  one  of  tho  most  efficient 
in  Europe,  Lindpaintner  otherwise  employed  his 
time  to  good  purpose.  Tho  largest  number  of  hia 
works  for  tho  church,  tho  theatre,  and  the  con- 
cert room,  were  written  at  Stuttgart,  and  estab- 
lished his  name  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
successful  composers  of  his  country.  The  music 
of  Lindpaintner  has  no  decided  school,  but  may 
be  said  to  mint^le  the  characteristics  of  two  of 
the  greatest  modern  masters  —  Weber  and  Spohr 
—  with  the  light,  brilliant,  "  ad  e^tandum  "  man- 
ner of  tho  French.  Ilie  milange  is  of  itself  highly 
agreeable,  more  especially  when  combined  with 
such  clear  and  masterly  orchestration  as  distin- 
guishes the  ovtartures  to  "Dor  Va/npi/r"  and  other 
operas. 

A  list  of  tho  vocal  and  instrumental  composi- 
tions of  Lindpaintner  would  occupy  a  larger  space 
than  can  be  afforded  in  this  work.   A  specifica- 
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tion,  by  name,  of  boiuo  of  those  whicli  are  tho 
most  highly  eateemod,  will  iuflicotopxeseDtsonie 
notion  of  their  number  and  Tariety.  Among 
these  are  "  Tlie  Youug  Man  of  Nacci,"  a  short 
oratorio :  "  Abraham,"  au  oratorio  in  three  parts ; 
and  "  Tho  Lord's  Prayer,"  for  solo  voices  and 
chorus;  the  operas  of  the  "  Vampijr,"  "  Genuae- 
riim,"  "  SicilianUchct"  "  Vemr,"  "Die  MOcAt  den 
Liedea,"  and  **  Giulia,"  tho  ballets  of  "Joko,"  and 
"  ZeUa,"  and  scrcral  concert  overtures.  Lind- 
patntner  ha»  written,  in  all,  fifteen  operas  and 
operettas,  fifty  psalms,  and  four  maesea.  Ilis  in- 
Btrumcatal  compoaitiona  are  very  numerous,  in- 
cluding solos  for  almost  every  instrument,  two 
concertantos  for  iriud  instruments,  twenty  con- 
cm  overtures  ibr  tho  orchestra,  besides  atOr'actea 
and  melodramatic  mosic.  As  a  song  writer  he 
has  been  no  less  prolific,  having  composed  no  less 
than  two  hundred  lieder,  some  of  which  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  popularity  in  Germany.  In  England 
one  of  these  liedi^r  (known  under  the  titles  "  With 
Sword  at  rest "  and  tho  "  Standard  Bearer  ")  was 
made  fiunous  by  tho  ainging  of  Herr  Pischok, 
who  first  introduced  it  et  one  of  the  concerts  of 
the  FMlhaimonic  Societv,  in  Hanover  Square. 

Lindpaintner,  besides  being  a  member  of  near- 
ly all  the  musical  societies  of  Germany,  is  Chev- 
alier of  the  Order  of  tho  Crown  of  Wurtembui^, 
and  member  of  tho  Koyal  Academy  of  Berlin. 
His  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  presented  him 
-with  the  large  gold  modal  of  tho  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  II.  It.  II.  the  Duke  of  Coburg  with 
that  of  the  Ernestine  Order  of  Merit.  Her  ma- 
jesty  tho  Queen  of  England,  through  Prince  Ho- 
heulohc,  abo  prcriented  him  witli  a  golden  medal, 
bearing  her  majesty's  likeness,  as  an  acknon'lodg- 
mont  o£  her  mcyesty's  having  received  the  score 
of  the  oratorio  of  "  Abraham." 

LIXG,  W.,  a  musician  in  London,  about  the 
year  1790,  published  "Throe  Sonatas  for  the 
f  iano-fortc,  with  a  Flute  Obligato  to  one  and 
two,  with  a  Violin  Accompaniment,"  Op.  1,  Lon- 
don ;  "  Duets  for  the  German  Flute,"  Op.  2,  Lon- 
don ;  "  The  lUsing  of  tho  Lark,  with  Variations 
for  the  Piano-fbrto,"  London ;  "  Grand  March," 
inscribed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  London  Royal 
Association,  London. 

LINGKE,  GEORG  FllIEDERICII,  counsel- 
lor of  the  mines  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1779, 
"  Kurze  Utuikiekre,  ^c" 

UNIE.   (G.)  A  line  of  the  stave. 

LINIKE,  JOIIANX  GEORG.  a  composer  of 
Tocal  music,  violinist,  and  excellent  cA^/*  iforches- 
tre,  learned  the  art  of  composition  of  the  cdebrat- 
ed  Johaim  Thcil,  of  Berlin,  and  became  e£ba- 
wards  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  that  city, 
and  chamber  musician,  where,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  public  funeral,  ho  was  first  obliged  to  take  the 

Elaco  of  the  maUre  de  chapeUe,  who  happened  to 
c  absent.  In  tho  year  1713-,  he  was  called  to 
the  court  of  Weiflsenfcls,  in  the  capacity  r£ 
chnpcl-moster,  from  whence  he  wont  to  England, 
after  having  obtained  leave  from  tho  duke.  In 
England  ho  remained  three  years,  and  went  oftcr- 
wanis  to  Hamburg,  as  chef  iordtcatn  in  the  opera 
there.  He  wrote  in  that  town  small  jnecos  for 
tho  theatre  and  Beranl  concertos.  Wo  can  men- 
tion the  following  of  his  compositions :  «  Omftito, 


Lungi  da  me  pewter,  i/c.  A  Sopr.,  2  V.,  Vioia,  c 
Cef^xU,"  maxiuBcnptt  in  BteitkopTa  collection; 
"  Caniata,  Ho  una  peaa  uUorno  al  Core,  A  Sopr^  2 
v.,  Viola,  c  li,,"  manuscript,  in  Brdtkopf  s  col- 
lection; "Cantata,  CruHo  Amore,  d  Sopr.  c  Cemb^" 
manuscript  in  Brcitkopf  s  collection. 

LINLEY.  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  vocal 

composer,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  Thomas  Chillcott,  organist  to  the 
abbey  church  at  Bath ;  and  it  was  completed  af- 
terwards by  tho  celebrated  Venetian,  Paradies,  a 
composer,  whose  twelve  admirable  sonatas  would 
have  alone  immortalized  him,  had  he  wtitten 
nothing  elso.  Linlcy  was  for  many  years  the 
conductor  of  the  oratorios  and  concerts,  then 
regularly  performed  at  Bath,  and  m^{ht  with  great 
truth  be  considered  as  having  restored  the  music 
of  Handel,  and  tho  performance  of  it,  to  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  the  public,  as  Garrick  restored 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Through  his  taats  and 
ability  as  a  manager,  assisted  greatly  by  the  ex- 
qui^iito  singing  of  his  two  oldest  daughters,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickclt.  music  was 
cultivated  generally  at  Bath  and  its  vicinity,  and 
concerts  and  oratorios  were  succestifully  performed 
not  only  there,  but  in  the  metropolis,  beyond 
all  former  precedent  since  the  death  of  tho  Ulus- 
trious  Handel  himself  As  a  singing  master  and 
a  composer,  Ijnley  possessed  a  taste  and  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  tint  stiU  modelled  on  the 
principles  of  that  pure  English  school,  which, 
however  overshadowed  at  present  by  the  foreign 
structure  that  has  been  opposed  to  it,  can  never 
be  totally  eclipsed  while  there  axe  auy  feelings  at 
nature  and  good  sense  remaining. 

Linley  left  Bath  to  reside  with  his  fimiily  in 
London,  in  consequence  of  becoming  joint  paten- 
tee with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Sheridan,  of  Drury 
Lano  Theatre.  Hero  he  conducted,  for  many 
years,  the  musical  department,  and  gratified  the 
public,  from  time  to  time,  with  many  beantifiil 
operas.  "The  Duenna"  had  been  prcviooaly 
lMt)ught  out  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was 
the  joint  production  of  Linley  and  his  eldestson. 
The  operas  and  musical  entertainments  which 
Linley  set  for  Drury  Lane  were  "  The  Carnival  of 
Venice,"     Selima  and  the  Roval  Merchant," 

The  Camp,"  '<  Tlie  Spsnish  Maid,"  •«  The  Stran- 
ger at  Home,"  "  Love  in  the  East,"  and  many 
minor  pieces.  They  aU,  particularly  "  Tho  Du- 
enna," "  The  Carnival  of  Venice,"  and  "  Selima 
and  Azor,"  possess  proo&  of  a  rich  and  cultivated 
foncy,  a  sound  judgment,  and  scientific  construc- 
tion. Among  those  which  may  bo  considered  the 
minor  pieces,  the  music  in  the  first  act  of  the 
pantomime  of  **  Robuison  Crusoe  "  most  not  bo 
passed  over  in  silence;  it  is  strikingly  original 
and  characteristic.  But  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful cfibrts  of  tliis  charming  composer's  mind, 
whilst  connected  with  the  theatre,  was  the  har- 
monies and  accompaniments  he  added  to  the 
songs,  ftc,  of  "  The  Beggar's  Opera."  Instead  of 
the  treble  only,  and  a  meagre  and  sometimes  in- 
correct bass,  tiio  piece  is  now  p^ormod  with  the 
advantage  of  a  fuU  orchestra,  wind  instrummts 
being  introduced  so  as  to  give  to  many  of  tho 
airs  the  most  efiectivc  variety.  It  is  impossible 
to  listen  to  tho  songs  of  "  D,  ponder  well*" 
**  When  my  hero  in  court,"  and  the  air,  "  Would 
I  might  be  hanged,"  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
cffiect  produced  by  the  horns  and  clarinctis  to 
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tiie  pizzicato  accompaniment  of  the  stringed  in- 
struments. Linley's  six  elegies  were  composed 
at  Bath,  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  place  any  compositions  of  the  same 
description  in  competition  with  them,  for  origi- 
nality of  concopttOHi  elegance,  andttendemess. 
Bumoy,  who,  in  his  "History  of  Music,"  haa 
classed  English  masters  rather  too  much  in  the 
lump,  (indeed,  lie  was  no  very  great  admirer  of  hia 
native  school,)  has  yet  particularly  distinguished 
these,  as  well  as  the  elegies  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  monody  on  the  death  of  Gar- 
rick  was  originaUy  recited  by  Mrs.  Yates,  the 
actress,  at  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre,  in  the  month  of 
March,  1779,  jmrts  of  it  having  been  previously 
set  to  music  by  Linley,  and  introdoced  in  songs, 
duets,  and  choruses  at  occasional  pauses  of  the 
recitation.  The  style  of  these,  though  necessa- 
rily funereal,  is  st  {he  same  time  tenderly  melo- 
diooa,  and  pathetic  in  the  highest  dwrec.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  beantmil  compo- 
sition was  never  published.  The  twelve  ballads 
were  published  not  long  after  the  untimely  death 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  ti\e  first  sweetly-sorrowing 
strain,  I  sing  of  the  days  that  are  gone,"  decid- 
edly refers  to  that  melancholy  event  These  bal- 
lads are  too  purely,  too  entirely  Enj^lish  to  prom- 
ise, were  they  republished,  any  great  attraction 
at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  name 
any  compositions,  on  so  simple  a  construction, 
which  unite  so  much  pathost  spirit,  and  original- 
ity. The  posthumous  works  of  Linley  and  T, 
lanley  were  jwesented  to  the  public  not  many 
years  after  the  &t^er's  death.  The  two  volumes 
contain  a  ridli  'nriety  of  songs,  madrigals,  elegies, 
and  cantatas,  which  are  unknown,  and  conse- 
qnsntly  n^leeted,  because  English  m\isic  is  no 
longer  fiuhionable,  nor  compositions,  indeed,  of 
any  kind  sought  after,  but  Italian,  or  such  as  arc 
close  imitations  of  the  Italian  and  German  schools. 
There  is,  howavert  one  ^vduction  of  the  elder 
lAtiley,  in  tiiis  work,  which  no  variation  of  taste, 
and  no  lapse  of  time,  will  ever  conugn  to  obliv- 
ion. This  is  his  madrigal  for  five  voicoe,  to  Cow- 
ley's boautifnl  words, 

'  Let  mc,  earclMi  and  unlhoDiititful  iylng, 
Hear  the  Kift  wind)  oboTS  mt  Sflnf." 

The  upper  part  is  for  a  soprano  voice,  and  was 
evidently  intended  to  display,  in  their  fullest 
perfection,  the  taste  and  feeling  of  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan. There  is  notiiing  superior,  and  very  few  of 
the  old  madrigals  equal,  to  this  charming  speci- 
men of  vocal  harmony :  the  almost  impercepti- 
ble change  of  the  time,  which  introduces  a  new 
subject  in  the  upper  part,  and  which  the  other 
voices  echo  and  reply  to  in  accunpaniment,  is  a 
thought  not  more  strikingly  beautiful  than  sin- 
gularly ori^nal.  This  fine  madrigal  is  still  per- 
formea  annually  at  the  Ancient  and  other  con- 
certs, as  well  as  at  the  catch  and  glee  clubs,  and 
seems  to  acquire  strength  by  repetition.  linley 
died  at  his  residence  in  Southampton  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  1796,  and  was  buried  in 
Wells  Cathedral,  in  the  same  vault  with  his  be- 
loved daughters,  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell. 
A  monnment  was  soon  after  (sected  to  their 
memory,  near  the  spot,  by  William  Linley,  Mr. 
linley's  youngest  son. 

IINLEY,  THOMAS,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing was  a  highly  gifted  man,  and  an  accom- 
plished mundan,  both  practical  and  theoretical. 


If  he  was  inferior  to  his  father  in  the  purity  and 
pathos  of  his  melodies,  he  was  perhaps  superior 
to  him  in  his  knowledge  of  orchestral  effect,  and 
instrumental  compositious  generally.  He  was 
bom  at  Bath,  in  the  year  17a6,  and  displayed,  at 
a  very  early  age,  extraradinary  powers  on  the 
violin.  'VVncn  he  was  eight  years  old  only,  he 
performed  a  concerto  on  that  instrument  in  pub-  ■ 
lie,  and  at  seventeen  composed  an  anthem  in  full 
score  to  the  words,  "  Let  God  arise,"  which  was 
sung  in  Worcester  Cathedral  at  the  meeting  of 
the  three  choirs,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1773. 

Linley  senior  soon  discovered  the  extraordi- 
nary genius  and  capacity  of  his  son ;  and  with 
the  view  of  instructing  him  for  the  profesuos, 
sent  him  to  London  to  complete  his  theoretical 
knowledge,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Dr.  Boyce, 
thus  la>-ing  the  foundation,  on  which  an  el^ant 
structure  was  afterwards  to  be  built,  from  the 
studies  of  the  Italian  and  German  masters.  He 
was  accordingly,  in  due  time,  sent  to  Florence, 
principaUy  to  make  himself  master  of  his  &vorit6 
instrument,  under  the  celebrated  NardinL  This 
distinguished  instructor,  who  had  been  him- 
self a  scholar  of  Tartini's,  proud  of  his  pupil, 
and  desirous  of  his  receiving  every  ud  by  his 
assnctating  with  the  rising  genius  of  the  age,  In- 
troduced Jiim  to  the  great  Mozart,  then  a  youth 
himself^  and  a  warm  friendship  immediately 
commenced  between  them ;  so  attached,  indeed 
was  Mozart  to  the  young  Thonuuino,  (as  young 
Linley  was  called,)  discovering  in  him,  as  he  dii^ 
so  much  of  his  own  fire  and  &ncy,  and  so  grate- 
fully was  that  attachment  returned,  that  their 
separation,  when  they  parted  at  Florence,  was 
attended  with  tears  on  both  sides. 

On  Linlf^y  funior's  return  from  the  continent,  he 
r^aircd  to  Bath,  to  lead  his  &ther'B  concerts 
and  oratorios,  which  he  did  with  such  precision 
and  animation  as  astonished  and  delighted  every 
heater.  In  the  master^  manner  of  his  petfonn- 
ance  of  the  concertos  of  Handel  and  Goniniani, 
no  English  violin  player  had  excelled  him, 
and  in  the  neatness  and  dehcacy  of  his  execution 
he  stood  unrivalled.  His  own  solos  and  concer- 
tos, which  he  occasionally  introduced,  also  gave 
evident  tokens  of  his  continental  studies,  being 
full  of  imagination  and  spirit,  but  requiring  in 
almost  evory  bar  the  touch  of  tfie  finished  master 
to  do  justice  to  their  merit.  The  comic  opera 
of  "  The  Duenna "  was  brought  out  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  the  year  1776,  the  muMC  to 
which  was  composed  and  selected  by  LinlOT  sen- 
ior chiefiy,  but  Thomas  contributed  some  charm- 
ing pieces ;  the  sjurited  overture  is  his  compoBi- 
tion,  and  the  air  in  D,  of  the  opeiUng  serenade ; 
the  following  songs  :  "  Could  I  each  ftult  remem- 
ber," "  Friendship  is  the  bond  of  reason,"  and 
that  very  fine  one,  Sharp  is  the  woe ; "  the 
Uttie  duet,  "Turn  tiiee  round,  I  pray  thee," and 
the  trio  which  concludes  the  first  act.  On  the 
reviv^  of  <*  The  Tempest,"  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre, 
he  introduced  the  choras  of  spirits  that  raise 
the  storm,  one  of  the  most  effective,  as  well  as 
scientific,  compositions :  the  brilliant  and  highly 
fiincifid  airs,  "  O,  bid  your  faithful  Ariel  fly," 
and  "Ere  you  oan  say  come  and  go,"  are  so 
completely  in  character,  that  they  could  suit  no 
other  being  but  the  "  dainty  Ariel "  himself,  and 
are  fiurly  entitled  to  stand  by  the  ride  of  Purcell 
and  Ame.  But  the  most  delightfulprodaction 
of  his  geniaB  was  an  <*  Ode  on  the  'Vntchea  and 
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Fairies  of  Shakspeare,"  written  by  Dr.  Laurence. 
It  was  performed  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  in  177G, 
Trlien  he  led  the  band  himself  and  hia  two  sia- 
tetB,  Mary  (aftem-ards  Mrs.  TickeU)  and  Maria, 
BUBtained  the  principal  sopnuio  parte,  for  Mrs. 
Sheridan  never  Bang  in  public  aft^  her  marriage. 

In  imitation  of  hia  father,  T.  Idnley  added 
parts  for  wind  instniments  to  the  muaic  in  "  Mac- 
beth," Dr.  Boyco  having  previously  supplied  the 
other  orcheBtral  accompaniioeats.  The  'wind  in- 
BtromentB  are  made  to  produce  a  very  fine  char- 
actcristio  effect,  but  the  parts  were  unfortunately 
destroyed  when  Dmry  Lane  Theatre  was  burned 
down.  Besides  the  anthom.  previously  mentioned, 
he  Bomo  years  after  composed  a  sacred  oratorio 
in  one  act,  "The  Song  of  Mosos,"  which  was 
also  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  is 
replete  with  admirable  Bpedmona  of  fugue  and 
clunml  harmony,  occanonally  in  the  stylo  of 
Handel,  but  interspersed  widi  much  of  that  grace 
and  variety  which  he  hod  gleaned  from  the  Ital- 
ian maBters.  The  greatest  part  of  his  miscella- 
neous music,  consisting  of  soi^,  elegies,  and  can- 
tatas, vriU  be  found  in  the  posthumous  works, 
published  by  Fxeston.  Among  thea^  the  can- 
tata of  "Daughter  of  Heaven,  fail  art  thou," 
from  OsBian,  and  the  beautiful  madrigals,  "  Hark, 
the  birds,"  and  ''Alinda's  Form^"  are  to  be  pat- 
ticnlarly  distinguished.  He  composed  these  for 
TSn.  Shraidaoj  after  her  marriage. 

LTNLEY,  WILLIAM,  the  youngest  of  Mr. 
Thomas  linley's  children,  was  sent  at  an  early 

age  to  Harrow  school,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved, to  finish  his  classical  education,  to  St. 
Paul's,  in  order  that  he  might  reap  advantage  at 
the  same  time  from  his  &ther'B  instructions  in  his 
favorite  art.  Mr.  Linley's  time,  as  patentee  and 
acting  manager  of  Druir  Lane  Tlieatre,  vas,  how- 
ever, too  much  occupied  to  allow  of  his  bestowing 
any  regular  attention  upon  the  youth,  and  he 
was,  consequently,  placed  with  the  celebrated 
Abel,  under  whom  he  studied  counterpoint  for 
some  time,  receiving  occasional  lessons  from  his 
lather  in  harpsichord  pla>'ing  and  singing.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Linlcy  intended  has  son 
William  for  the  profession,  but  he  had  tdways  ex- 
pressed his  determination  that  as  many  of  his 
numerous  family  as  evinced  any  musical  talent 
should  rcc^ve  the  benefit  of  a  musical  education ; 
and  William  had,  from  a  child,  been  distinguished 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  ear,  the  sweetness  of  his 
voice,  and  the  fiicility  with  which  he  remembered 
and  played  favorite  passages  of  songs  and  lessons. 
But  though  the  young  gentleman  loved  music, 
and  dearly  delighted  to  ramble  over  the  or^an  or 
harpBichord  kcvs,  as  &ncy  chose  to  guide  him,  he 
was  no  ^eat  admirer  of  the  plodding  part.  The 
crude  digCAt  of  double  counterpoint,  canon,  and 
fugue,  under  a  peppery  instructor,  (for  Abel,  like 
most  other  German  masters,  was  very  impa- 
tient, and  not  very  clear  in  his  explanations,)  was 
not  so  much  to  his  taste  as  frt>quenting  the  Drury 
Lane  orchestra,  to  hear  his  father's,  Amc's,  or 
Dibdin's  chaxming  operas.  About  this  time,  an 
appointment  was  ofleicd  him  by  Charles  Fox; 
this  was  a  writerahip  to  Madras,  whither  he  sailed 
accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1790. 

His  career  in  the  East  ludia  Company's  sorvico 
received  a  severe  check  in  the  year  1795,  when 
ill  health,  and  every  tendency  to  consumption, 
obliged  him  to  return  to  England,  irhem  he  ar- 


rived just  in  time  to  see  his  venerable  &thet,  and 
to  close  his  eyes.  William  resumed  his  situation 
at  Madras  in  the  year  1800,  and  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years  longer  in  India,  discharged,  very 
satis&ctonly,  the  duties  of  tjiro  situations  of  equal 
labor  and  responsibility ;  viz.,  provincial  paymas- 
ter at  Vellero,  and  that  of  sub-treasurer  at  the 
presidency,  Fort  St.  George.  It  was  while 
abroad  that  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation 
were  employed  in  retracing  his  musical  studies 
under  hia  old  master  Abel,  and  perfecting  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  science.  He  had  given 
specimens  of  his  taste  and  fancy,  during  his  ^isit  to 
England  in  1795,  in  the  production  of  two  comic 
operas,  namely,  "The  Honey  Moon"  and  "Pa- 
vilion," besides  supplying  some  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  characteristic  music  to  a  very  popular 
pantomime,  called  "The  Magic  Fire."  £o  all 
these  pieces  there  were  to  be  discovered  marks  of 
genius,  but  not  to  be  mentioned,  in  point  of 
scientific  construction,  to  what  he  afterwards  pro- 
duced. A  collection  of  fairy  glees,  which  were 
published  in  1797,  possess  imagination  indeed, 
but  ore  very  faulty  in  the  vocal  arrangement ;  and 
there  are  disallowed  intervals  in  the  harmonics, 
evidently  the  consequence  of  neglect.  In  the  yesr 
1809,  Birchall  published  a  set  of  William  Linley's 
songs  of  a  very  superior  order ;  the  melodies  are 
elegant  and  original,  and  the  accompaniments, 
though  rather  exuberant,  very  ingenious.  The 
last  song  "Ariel's  Adieu,"  would  be  a  sparkling 
gem  even  among  the  brilliants  in  the  witeAet  md 
fairtea  of  his  incomparable  brother.  Two  sets  of 
canzonets,  published  at  different  periods,  are  com- 
posed in  a  similar  Bt}-le,  and  it  is  unquestionably  a 
style  of  his  o'n'n ;  the  subjects,  if  not  all  striking, 
are  at  least  now.  That  these  songs  and  canzonets 
of  William  Linley's  are  not  more  generally  know  n, 
only  can  be  attributed  to  the  ovcm'helming  prefer 
ence  that  is  now  given  to  foreign  compositions  of 
every  description.  But  his  chief  musical  under- 
taking was  published  in  the  year  1816,  entitled 
"  Shakapearo's  Dramatic  Songs,  in  two  volumes, 
consisting  of  all  the  Songs,  Ducts,  Trios,  and  Cho- 
ruses in  Character,  as  introduced  by  him  in  his  va- 
rious Dramas,  the  Music  partly  new  and  portly  se- 
lected, with  new  SymphonicB  and  Accompani- 
ments for  the  Piano- Forte,  from  the  Works  of  Pur- 
cell,  Fielding,  Dn,  Boyce,  Nares,  Ame,  and  Cooke, 
Messrs.  J,  Smith,  J.  S.  Smith,  Thomas  Linley, 
Jr.,  and  R.  J.  S.  Stevens.  To  which  are  prefixed 
a  General  Introduction  of  the  Subject,  and  cx- 
plaitatory  Remarks  to  each  Play." 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  a  very  full  and  enter- 
taining critique  of  this  ingoniouB  work,  to  the 
European  magazines  of  1816.  It  is  also  re- 
viewed and  much  distingmshed  in  the  "  Monthly 
Beviow  "  and  *•  Aokennan's  ltepo^t«ry." 

LINLEY,  FRANCIS,  though  blind  fcam  hia 
birth,  become  an  excellent  perfbrmer  on  the  or- 
gan. Nor  were  his  abilities  confined  merely  to 
the  science  of  music ;  he  was  a  charming  cran- 
panion,  an  acute  reasoner,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors,  an- 
cient and  modwn.  Having  completed  his  musi- 
cal studies  under  Dr.  Miller,  o£  Donoaster,  be 
went  to  London,  and  was  the  successful  candi- 
date, among  seventeen  competitors,  for  the  place 
of  organist  of  Pentonvilte  chapel,  ClerkenwelL 
He  was  soon  after  married  to  a  Uind  lady  of  lane 
fortune  ;  but  having  sustained  great  loves  by  (£• 
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tTMchery  of  a  friend,  Bad  bein^  deserted  by  Iub 
wife,  he  came  to  America,  and  here  his  perform- 
ance and  composidona  booh  brought  him  into 
notice.  lie  returned  to  Enf^laud  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1800. 

LINOS.  A  kind  of  rustic  air  used  by  the  an- 
dent  Gioeka,  who  had  alao  a  dirge  of  the  same 
name.  Some  say  the  linos  was  of  Egyptian  in- 
venUon.  while  others  attribute  its  origin  to  Linus 
of  Eubasa. 

LINUS.  Diodonu  Siculus,  who  is  Ta*^difi^ 
in  hia  account  of  Linus,  tells  us,  from  Diouyvius 
of  Mitylene,  the  historian,  who  wat  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  that  Linus  was  the  lirst  among  the 
Oreeks  who  invented  verse  and  music,  as  Cad- 
mna  fine  taught  them  tiia  use  of  letters.  The 
same  writer  likewiM  attributes  to  him  an  account 
of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bacchus,  and  a  trea- 
tise upon  Gredc  mythology  written  in  Felasgian 
characters,  which  were  altto  those  used  by  Or- 
pheus, and  by  Fronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Ciodorus  says  that  ha  addod  the  string  Itchaiwa 
to  the  Morcurian  lyie,  and  gives  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas, 
who  re^rds  hhn  as  the  most  ancient  of  lyric  po- 
ets, contirms.  He  is  said  by  many  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  seventl  disciples  great  renown, 
among  whom  were  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and,  ac- 
oordiug  to  some,  Orpheus. 

'  Hercules,  saya  Diodorus,  in  learning  of  Linus 
to  play  upon  the  lyro,  being  extremely  dull  and 
obstinate,  provoked  his  master  to  strike  him, 
which  so  enraged  the  youn^  hero,  that,  instantly 
stfising  the  lyre  of  the  musician,  he  beat  out  his 
brains  with  his  own  instrument. 

LIONS,  JEAN  DE3,  a  French  divine,  par- 
ticularly well  acquainted  with  the  rcltgioua  cus- 
toms of  the  middle  ages,  was  bom  at  Fontoise  in 
161fi.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  "Critiqtteifvn 
Docteur  ie  Sorbonne  tw  fef  datx  Lettrea  dt  Mesaieun 
Deslyona  et  de  Brag^n^e  touchant  la  Symphonu 
et  tes  Inttrumentt,  gu'on  a  voultt  introduire  dans 
tew  Egliae  ota  Le^otu  d»  Tin^tm"  16S9. 

LIPAWSKY.  JOS^H,  a  teacher  of  the  pano- 
forte  and  composer,  in  Vienna,  about  the  year 
1796,  had  made  himself  known,  some  years  pre- 
viously, by  his  compositions,  of  which  we  shall 
mention  the  following :  "  Douse  Variat,  pour  it 
Cvmbal,  didUe  i  S.  Mozart,"  Op.  1,  Vienna.  1791. 
"Jfeuf  Vart.  pour  la  Ciav.  wr  tAir  'JSins  3iou 
hold  und  rein,'  "  Viimna,  1798.  *■  Dix  Vart.  pour 
le  Clao,,"  Vienna,  1799.  "  3  Klavieraanaten  mit 
Violin."    "  Newf  Vart.  pour  l»  Clav.  tur  VAir  '  Die 

Mitch  iet  getunder,  Van.  pour  le  Clao.  tur  te 

Ballet '  La  JPitle  retrouvie,'  "  Vienna.  '*  iSu  Vara, 
pour  k  Ciav.  tur  •  GaU  erhaiie  Fram,'  "  Op.  4,  Vi- 
enna. "Jlait  Van.  pour  Is  Clav,  tur  un  Dante 
Sutte,"  Op.  5f  Vienna.  "Douxe  Vart.  pour  le 
Clav.  aur  Tenrtto  di  Camilla,"  Vienna.  "  Neuf 
Vara,  sur  une  Pnion,  de  tOp.  '  Lodoiaka,' "  1802. 
"  Grande  SotuUe  pour  le  Clav.  aoec  V."  Op.  9. 
"  Grande  Smote  pour  la  Clao.  et  Vc."  Op.  10. 
"Bine  dergl,"  Op.  11.  ".Sic  Potonoitea  pour 
le  Clav.,"  Op.  13.  1803.  "  Vara,  pour  le  Cka,  aur 
tAir  de  Cherubini,  *  Gmie  met  pat,' "  Op.  14. 
"  S£ina,  Gedio/U  mit  lOavierbegUic"  Op.  16.  Trois 
Romances  ou  Andantea  pour  le  Ciat.,"  Op.  19. 
'*  Onxe  Vart.  pour  le  Clao,  mr  FAir  de  Dalaynu;, 
*La  TMTdt  Neuatadt,'"  Op.  20.  Vienna,  1803. 


"  Grande  Sonate  pathitique  pour  le  P.  F.  eompotiaet 
didiie  h  .If.  Ant-  Salieri,"  Op,  27,  Leipslc. 

LIPPARINO,  GUILIELMO,  a  monk  of  the 
Older  of  St.  Augustino,  and  an  industrious  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  was  bom  at  Bologna.  He 
Nourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeontli 
century,  as  chapel-master  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Como.  lie  published  the  following  works: 
"  Madrigali  h  S  Voci,"  Venice,  1614.  *'  iliue  d  8  « 
9  Voci,  con  Te  Deum  laiidamua  A  8  Voci."  "  Mo- 
tctti,"  Venice,  1635.  "  Salmi  d  8  Voci,"  Venice, 
1637.  "  CoiKertine  Litanie  de  B.  Virgine  i  1,  2,  «  3 
Voci"    "  LUanie  i  3-8  Voci,"  Venice. 

LIPFIUS,  JOANNES.  According  to  Von 
Blankenburg,  in  the  appendix  to  Sulzcr's  Art  3Ia- 
tik,  the  "  TAemata  Muaica "  of  Lippius.  Jena, 
1610,  are  nothing  but  throe  musical  ^sputatioua 
whidi  he  held  in  Wittenberg,  in  Juno  and  Sep- 
tember, 1609,  and  on  the  27th  of  October,  1610, 
Lippius  was  a  proressor  of  theology  at  Strasburg, 
and  died  in  1612. 

LIQUID.  An  opithet  metaphorically  applied 
to  a  smooth  succcftsion  of  the  sweet  and  mellow 
sounds  of  any  voice  or  wind  inatrument ;  also  to 
certain  clear  and  sweet  tones,  separately  consid- 
ered. 

LIR^V  GRANDE,   The  Viol  da  Gamba. 

LIHOU,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  ESPIC,  CIIEV- 
ALIEli  DE,  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  was 
bom  in  1740.  He  was  an  euthusiaatio  amateur 
of  music  and  poetry,  and  produced  in  1784,  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in  oot^unotion 
with  Picciui,  the  opera  of  "  Diane  et  Endgmion," 
which  was  successful.  The  following  year  he 
published,  at  Paris,  his  "  SgtUme  de  i'Harmonie," 
in  one  volume  Svo.,  a  work  which  is  considered 
as  obscure,  but  founded  on  good  principlee.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  180G. 

USARDO,  GASPARO.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  violin  was  made 
by  the  famed  Gatparo  Liaardo,  for  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  in  his  best  style :  the  head  was  designed 
and  carved  in  the  mo^t  beautiful  manner  by  Ben- 
vcuuto  CcUini,  with  mythic  figures  representing 
the  musical  goddess  and  her  attendants;  the  &et 
board  and  sounding  board  are  beautifully  inlaid 
in  mosaic  of  pearl  and  ebony.  This  instrument 
was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  the  cardinal  to  a  ^rson 
who  carried  it  to  Innspnick,  and  at  the  takuig  of 
that  city  by  the  French  army,  in  1600,  it  became 
part  of  the  booty  of  a  dragooUj  by  whom  it  was 
sold  to  a  faiuttico  per  la  muaica,  in  Vienna,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  it,  though  in- 
credible sums  wore  offered  for  it.  Chevalier  Bull 
wished  to  purchase  it,  but  was  not  successful, 
though  the  owner  promised  that  if  Bull  would 
give  Id  concerts  in  that  city  he  should  have  the 
preemption  of  the  violin  at  his  death.  The  chev- 
alier complied  with  his  wishes,  and  the  proprietor, 
dying  soon  after,  bequeathed  the  insU'umcnt  to 
him,  to  whom  it  now  (1813)  belongs.  The  edi- 
tor of  Alexander's  Philadelphia  Messenger,  who 
had  heard  Bull  upon  this  instrument,  said  in  1843, 
"The  unearthly,  fairy- like  sounds  he  drew  from 
the  violin,  seemed  to  lull  the  house  like  a  mngic 
spell  —  like  the  soft  tones  from  another  world* 
breaking  upon  earth  at  last." 

LIST,  a  German  student  in  divinity,  annoimcod, 
in  1797,  the  edition  of  a  choral  book  for  the  Lu- 
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theran  church  of  Schftumbu]^,  possessing  the 
following  advantages:  1.  The  chords  fully  writ- 
ten. 2.  Interludes.  3.  About  sixteen  new  loelodios 
compoaed  by  himaeUl  4.  Sovoral  coirectiona  of 
the  old  melodies.  6.  A  short  introduction  to 
thorough  bass,  and  a  short  treatise  on  choral 
playing. 

IJSTE,  ANTHONY.  Professor  of  the  piwio- 
forte  and  composer,  bom  at  Ilildciiheim  in  1774, 
stuflied  at  Vienna  under  Mozart  and  Albrcchts- 
bcrger,  and  was  afterwards  a  teacher  of  music  in 
the  family  of  the  Count  of  Westphalia.  He  alao 
gave  private  instructions  in  1804,  in  Heidelberg, 
where  he  mado  his  first  dibut  as  an  extraordinary 
composer  for  the  piano-fbrte,  by  his  two  sonatas 
for  tiiat  inatniment,  to  bo  found  in  No.  9  of  Na- 
geWs  "  Ripertoiro  des  Clac6cinistes."  Accordinf^ 
to  tlie  opinion  of  coimoisftcurs,  hia  laat  composi- 
tions are  excellent,  as  well  in  regard  to  tlie  ordi- 
nal and  correct  arrangement  as  to  thdr  attractiTO 
style. 

LISTENITS,  NICOLATJS,  a  professor  of  music 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixtecntli  century.  His 
small  introductory  work  on  music  has,  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  gone  through  seventeen  edi- 
tions, an  ahnost  unrivalled  numbor  for  a  musical 
publication,  and  a  proof  of  the  value  which  was 
placed  on  its  merit  and  utility.  Gerber  has  but 
little  information  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  editions  of  this  work.  Notwithstanding 
the  merit  of  listenius,  the  lu^Rrateful  iudi^rence 
of  his  contemporaries  towards  him  went  so  tea, 
that  all  which  is  at  present  known  about  him 
consists  merely  iu  thLi,  that  ho  was  a  native  of 
Brandenburg,  (which  he  accidentally  had  men- 
tioned in  his  dedication  to  John  George,  hereditarj- 
prince  to  the  Elector  Joachim  II.  of  Bradcuburg.) 
As  soon  as  his  little  work  issued  from  the  press, 
the  booksellers  all  considered  it  as  their  property, 
and  printed  and  reprinted  the  same  as  often  as  it 
suited  th,cir  interests,  without  taking  any  further 
notice  of  the  author.  They  did  not  even  do  him 
the  honor,  in  the  later  cditious  of  bis  work,  to 
reprint  the  well-written  prelace  of  Dr.  Bugen- 
hagcn,  which  speaks  higUy  of  the  merits  of  the 
author.  "But,"  says  Gerber,  "why  should  I 
fool  indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  sixteenth 
century  *  Have  I  not  suJfficiently  experienced  the 
ingratitude  of  the  eighteenth  century  townrde 
their  mo^it  useful  and  talented  authors,  even  in 
the  counw  of  my  writing  this  dictionary?  I 
should  advise,  therefore,  every  man  of  merit, 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  to  write  at  least 
something  about  himself,  and  to  speak  well  of 
himticlf  when  necessary,  despising  tiie  sneers  of 
envy.  K  Uiey  do  not  thus  gain  the  good  \nX\ 
and  respect  of  their  contemporaries,  posterity  -^-iU 
at  least  not  deny  them  that  boon."  The  first 
edition  of  listeniua  ap^MKired  under  the  following 
title :  "  Jludimenta  SSuaiea  in  ffratiam  ttudioia 
jutjentutla  diligmler  comporlata,"  Wittenberg,  1533 
and  1537.  A  new  edition  followed,  with  the 
addition  to  the  title  of  "  Ab  aiUore  denuo  recognUa, 
muUisi/ue  novia  re^uiit  et  exempiis  addxtcta,"  Witten- 
berg, ll>42,  ld44,  and  1661.  It  was  also  printed 
in  Lciptdc,  by  Michael  Blam,  1513,  1546,  and 
1533,  also  in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  without 
date,  and  in  Broslau,  1573,  and  lastly,  at  Nurem- 
bcrj,',  by  Job.  I'etreio,  in  1540,  1548,  1553,  1557, 
168H,  and  1600,  with  the  addition  '•  Ac  correct  iia 
qmmoHiea  edibt."    Hub  last  is  probably  also  the 


last  edition,  as,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  subjects  which  it  contained  began 
partly  to  be  useless. 

L'lSTESSO  TEMPO.  A  word  implying  that 
the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
played  in  the  same  time  as  the  previous  move- 
ment. 

LISZT,  FRANZ,  was  born  at  llaciling,  Hun- 
gary, October  22,  1811.  He  ia  the  son  of  Adam 
Liszt,  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and  during  hia  life 
an  intimate  iHend  of  Haydn.  The  father  was  a 
good  pianist,  and  played  several  different  Instm- 
ments.  Franz  received  his  first  lessons  on  the 
piano-forte  from  his  father ;  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  performed  Kies's  Concerto  in  £  flat,  in 
public.  Soon  after  Franz  was  placed  under  Czemy, 
the  pianist,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  same  time  to- 
cciTcd  instTuctions  from  Salieri.  When  he  had 
been  eighteen  months  at  Vienna,  ho  gave  a  concert 
at  which  Beethoven  was  present.  In  1823  he 
visited  Paris  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
student  in  the  Conservatory;  he  carried  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  highest  Bources,  bat 
could  not  gain  admittance  beeauu  Aa  was  aforeiffnvr! 
In  1824  IVanz  visited  London,  where  his  playing 
surprised  every  body.  In  1825  he  produced,  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  an  opera,  "  Don 
Sanche^  ou  le  Cliatcau  ^Armour."  In  1826  he 
and  his  father  made  a  tour  through  the  French 
provinces,  and  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  Btudy  counterpoint  under  Reicha.  In 
1829  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  was  most 
favorably  received.  His  fiither  dying  in  1839. 
Liszt  became  his  own  master,  and  maintained 
himself  by  teaching.  In  1830,  ho  returned  to 
Paris,  and  since  then  has  become  particularly 
celebrated  as  a  pianist.  lie  is  the  owner  of  the 
instrument  played  on  by  Beethoven,  and  in  1853  he 
purchased  the  old  harpsichord  formerly  belonging 
to  Beethomi,  which  was  offiorcd  for  sale  at  Wo- 
mar,  where  ijszt  now  reudes. 

LIUTO.    (L)    The  lute. 

LIVERATI,  GIOVANNI,  was  bom  in  1772 
at  Bologna,  in  the  pontifical  states.  Giuseppe 
and  F^tnand  Tibbaldi,  celebrated  composers, 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  the  rudiments  of 
music:  they  died  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  then  began,  and  continued 
during  the  space  of  thirteeit  years,  to  be  a  pupil 
for  the  piano,  organ,  thorough  baas,  and  compo- 
sition of  the  renowned  master  Padre  S.  Mattei, 
successor  to  Padre  Martini,  which  latter  ominmt 
musiciap  was  to  have  been  his  master,  had  he 
lived. 

Finally,  lie  took  lessons  of  singing  from  Lorcnsco 
Gibclli,  justly  celebrated  for  hia  church  music, 
OS  his  many  compositions  and  beautiful  f agues 
will  testify,  and  who  was  one  of  tho  first  masters 
in  tho  renowned  Bolt^ese  school  of  singing, 
which  has  nnce  produced  Croscentini,  Babbini, 
Roncaglio,  Concialini,  and  many  others.  Having 
perfected  himself  in  that  school  also.  I^iveratL  was 
able  to  take  the  part  of  tirst  tenor,  with  the  best 
performers  in  the  muftic  at  the  Italian  churches, 
as  also  in  concerts  and  orotorioa,  both  public  and 
private. 

His  country  still  remembers  with  delight  the 
success  ho  mot  with  in  an  oratorio  by  the  Padre 
Mnttei,  and  in  another  by  (iiugliebni,  in  the  porta 
of  Giovanni  and  t^saro.   liveiati  next  MfiMsd  a 
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pronging  inTitation  to  the  Yenetiui  theatre  from 
the  celebrated  Pacchiarotti,  who  came  as  far  as 
Bolf^a  to  treat  with  him ;  he  likewise  declined 
several  other  similar  theatrical  offers  in  Italy,  and 
went  aa  first  tenor  to  Baiceloua  and  Madrid,  con- 
tinuing, at  the  same  time,  his  studies  in  composi- 
tion. Before  he  quitted  Italy,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Acadmny  of  Bolof^na, 
and  of  other  musical  Bocieties.  Some  psalma  were 
the  fiidt  of  his  compositions,  and  were  performed 
at  the  BoIogiieHC  church  of  San  Prancesco,  in  the 
year  1789.  In  1790  he  wrote,  at  Bologna,  his 
first  thcatricftl  piece,  "  //  Dicertimento  in  Cam- 
vagna,"  a  little  opera  in  one  act,  which  was 
successfully  performed  by  his  Hcholars.  lie  com- 
posed about  the  same  time  a  ma.ss  for  two  voices, 
with  an  organ  accompaniment ;  also,  "  The  Seven 
>rVordi(  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  CroBS,"  for  three 
voices,  with  wind  instruments ;  and,  finally,  "  A 
(^aud  Itequiem  Mass." 

He  next  produced  three  instrumental  quartets, 
W  an  order  of  his  m^eaty  the  King  of  PruHsia, 
obtained  through  the  mterest  of  his  father,  Mat- 
teo  liverati,  a  distinguished  professor  of  music 
at  that  court,  and  director  of  dio  theatre  at  Pots- 
dam. In  consequence  of  these  productions,  Gio- 
Tanni  Liverati  was  called  to  tho  court  of  Berlin, 
as  successor  to  Carl  Faach,  the  celebrated  contra- 
puntist and  composer  to  the  abovo  theatre.  He 
arrived  in  Pzusria  in  1799,  and  was  soon  oideied 
to  compose  a  grand  cantata  with  choruses,  but 
had  not  time  for  the  completion  of  it  before  the 
king's  death.  In  1800  he  became  compoHci  to 
the  Italian  theatre  of  Prague,  where,  during  the 
B^mcG  of  three  yeaiR,  he  brought  out  scveial  short 
pieces,  airs,  ducts,  finales,  &c.,  for  the  stage ;  also 
a  grand  cantata  for  his  highness  Prince  Winski, 
entitled  " II  Trionfo  d Amort"  and  a  grand  mass 
by  order  of  the  same  prince. 

In  1801  he  went  to  Trieste,  where  he  produced 
his  first  complete  opera,  "  II  itaeatro  di  Mutxca,"  in 
two  acts.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  that  work, 
he  immediately  undertook  some  others.  He  had 
before  attempted  that  stylo  in  his  <*  Maettn  Fa- 
natico,"  an  operetta,  performed  with  great  effect  in 
Vienna  and  Prague.  The  year  after  this,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  established  himself, 
and  remained  fourteen  years.  He  was  there  in- 
timate with  the  dihtinguishod  mastem  Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Kozelueb,  and  Sulieri,  taking  their  in- 
strumental compositions  for  his  models,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  last-named  composer,  to  whom 
he  owed  much  instruction  concerning  the  clear 
inonuQciation  of  his  words  in  singing. 

Liverad  has  composed  the  following  operas : 
1.  "David,"  a  grand  opera,  with  twelve  choruses, 
in  two  acts.  2.  "  Jiiteat  in  Cartagine,"  with 
chorutjcfi,  in  two  acts.  3.  "  La  J'rota  Generale," 
in  two  acts.  4.  "  La  Preaa  dj^ea,"  grand  opera, 
twelve  choruses,  in  two  acts.  Tlicse  four  oiwnv; 
were  performed  in  tho  imperial  and  loyal  palaces. 
6.  "  II  Scria  Ditputttio,"  QXiG  axX,  6.  "  Gonaalco  in 
Cordova,"  grand  opera,  choruses,  in  two  nets, 
(llicse  two  operas  ordered  by  the  Prince  of  Ixib- 
cowitz.)  7.  "/I  Tempio  deW  Etemitit,"  twelve 
choruses,  in  two  acta.  8.  "II  Conrito  degli  Dei," 
in  two  acts.  0.  "iJ  Trkmfo  iIAtaonia,"  with 
ohoruBOB,  in  two  acts.  10.  "HiUiade,"  in  tw  o 
acts.  11.  "  L' AHorazioM  dei  Paatori  e  dei  Magi  al 
I'reaepf"  a  grand  oratorio,  with  twelve  choruses, 
ordered  by  her  majesty  Maria  Theresa  of  Kaples, 
Emprees  of  Austria,  who  herself  condescended  to 


sing  the  part  of  Maria,  at  its  performance  before 
the  court.  12.  Grand  Mass,"  ordered  by  his 
highness  Prince  EsterhaKV.  Besides,  No.  25,  a 
cantata  of  one,  two,  and  three  pieces.  Musio 
published :  Five  numbers  of  "  La  Lyrt  ttOrfee," 
a  periodical  work,  with  airs,  duets,  sestets,  and 
quartets,  vocal  and  Eome  instrumental  pieces. 
Two  arias  in  "  Giiiecradi Seopia."  "Three  Duets," 
dedicated  to  Count  PallH.  "Three  Terzctti," 
dedicated  to  tho  Countetw  ■\Varenfcld.  "Three 
Ariettas,"  dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Himski. 
"Three  Ariettas,"  dedicated  to  Count  de  Fries. 
Bonmnces  FrancoiHes:  "Two  Ariettas,"  collected 
from  many  authors  who  composed  the  air  "In 
queUa  tomba  oscHTa."  DifTei'ont  pieces  from  David, 
firom  which  Signers  Mnscek  and  Gelinck  took 
many  passages  in  composing  their  variations  on 
the  piano-forte.  Lastly,  diffierent  pieces  ftom 
" La  Prora  Generalti'' 

In  1814  he  went  to  London  as  a  composer  to 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  which  situation  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  brought  out  the  follow- 
ing operas  :  1.  "  I  Sdcaggi"  grand  opera,  with 
choruses,  &c.,  two  acts.  2.  "U  Trionfo  di  Ca- 
aart,"  with  choruses,  two  act^t.  3.  "  II  Gattone  a 
Bajardo,"  grand  opera,  with  choruses,  two  acts. 
4.  "  Oli  amanfi  Fanatid,"  two  acts :  this  opera 
was  not  perJorraed.  5.  "II  Trionfo  d'Albione," 
twelve  choruses,  two  acts,  likewise  not  i>crformed. 
The  following  music  has  also  been  publixhed  by 
him  in  London  :  "Three  Ariettas,"  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Dragonotti,  Op.  2.  Duet  in  Dama  Soldata," 
"  Cantata  on  the  Death  of  I'rinccss  Charlotte," 
Op.  3,  (Gouldmg.)  "Three  small  Ariettas," 
dedicated  to  Miss  Culling  Smith.  Duetto,  "  O 
lielacara,"  Op.  5.  Air,  "  Headi  agli  an^etai 
ioati,"  composed  for  Mrs.  Salmon,  Op.  5.  "Three 
Ariettas,"  dedicated  to  Aiioli,  Op  7.  "ReciL  and 
Duet,"  dedicated  to  Mi»i  Cox,  Op.  8.  "Duet," 
dedicated  to  Lady  Gonlon,  Op.  tt.  '*  Tre  Not~ 
tumi  e  Ter^ecH,"  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
Op.  10.  "  Tre  Cansmietti,"  dedicated  to  Mis. 
Antrobus,  Op.  11.  "Tre  Duftti,"  dedicated  to 
Mrs. Bellochi,  Op.  12,  (Liverati.)  "Three  Ari- 
ettas," dedicated  to  Lady  Fane,  Op.  13.  Ter- 
zetto, "  Proteffijeie,"  Op.  14.  "  Kecit.  and  Air," 
Op.  15.  "  Terzetto  in  David,"  Op.  16.  Polacca, 
't  CM  a  voia  vomin,"  Op.  17-  Grand  duct  in  an 
opera  (Op.  18)  not  yet  published.  "First  Set 
Italian  Duets,"  Op.  19.  "Second  Set  Italian 
Duets,"  Op.  20.  "  Three  Doets,"  dedicated  to 
his  royal  highness  Prince  of  Saxo-Cobourg,  Op. 
21.  Diffcront  passages  of  tho  opera  "/  txluaggi." 
Some  passages  from  "  Gattone  e  liajardo."  "  Can- 
tata in  two  parts,"  performed  at  tho  house  of  his 
friend  Signer  Boldi.  Many  other  fugitive  pieces 
written  for  Madame  Camporcse,  Miua  Stephens, 
iMiss  Paton,  and  others. 

LOCATELLL  PIETRO,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
in  1690.  In  his  infancy  he  was  sent  to  Homo, 
where  he  took  lessons  on  tho  violin  from  Corelli. 
After  having  travelled  much,  he  settled  in  Hol- 
land, and  established  a  public  concert  in  Amstn- 
dam.  He  died  in  17G4.  Dr.  Bumey  says,  that 
"  Locatelli  had  more  hand,  caprice,  and  fancy  than 
any  violinist  of  his  time."  He  was  a  volumi- 
nous composer  of  concerti,  cnpricci,  senate,  &c., 
many  of  which  were  published  at  Amsterdam. 
His  Op.  10  of  sonatas  is  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  has  been  greatly  admired. 

LOCCHINI,  chapel-mastcr  to  the  Conservatory 
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of  the  Oq>eda1etto  at  Venice,  was  bom  at  Na- 
ples. His  opera  saria,  •<  Sciph  in  Carthagot"  was 
performed  at  Padua  in  1770. 

LOCHNER,  JOACHIH,  a  composer  of  the 
aixteendi  cei^ary,  published  "  Moffnificattt  von  4 
£Kunm«n,  flier  dfa  8  KinhmUime  geridUet,"  Nurem- 
berg, 1578. 

LOCIINEH,  CAULO,  »  violoncellist  in  the 
orchesbtt  of  Manheim,  died  in  consequence  of 
a  spitting  of  blood,  in  the  year  1796.  just  as  he 
had  begun  to  maJcc  progress  in  composition. 
Beichardt,  however,  says  in  his  "  Almanack,"  that 
ho  was  yet  Sax  from  perfection.  He  puWshed, 
in  conjunction  vith  J.  A.  Andr6,  <*  13  LMer," 
OiTcnbach,  1792  ;  also,  of  his  own  composition, 
*'  6  LUder  life  Samml.,"  1793.  "  6  Dert/leichen,  2te 
Samml.,"  1793.  "LiedereonJ,  B.  lleck,  3te  Samml.," 
1794  ;  Zechlied  von,  Beck,"  1794;  "  Lifiler.  He 
Samml."  1795;    also     Orpheiu,"  a  mdodrame. 

LOCHON,  a  French  composer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  born  at  Tours,  publiahed  some 
Latin  motets. 

LOCHON,  CHARLES.  A  French  violinist  at 
Paris,  about  tho  year  1788.  He  was  bom  at 
Lyons,  in  1760. 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  vas  originRlly  a  choris- 
ter in  tho  catliedral  church  of  Exeter,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  Edward  Gibbons.  Very  early  in  life  he 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  cmmence  in  his 
profession.  Ho  was  employed  to  compose  the 
music  for  the  public  entry  of  Xing  Charles  H., 
and  not  long  afterwords  was  appointed  composer 
in  ordinuy  to  that  monarch. 

Dramatic  music  was  that  in  which  ho  chiefly 
excelled,  but  there  are  likewise  extant  many  val- 
uable compo»itioiiB  for  tho  church.  Amongst 
others  is  a  morning  service  composed  for  the 
Chapel  Royal,  in  wMch  the  prayer  alter  each  of 
the  commandments  is  set  in  a  diilerent  way.  Ttm 
was  deemed  by  many  persona  an  inexcusable  in- 
novation, and,' on  tiie  whole,  was  so  much  cen- 
sured, that  he  was  compiled  to  publish  the 
entire  service  in  score,  with  a  vindication  by  way 
of  preface. 

Lock  apt>eflrs  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  un- 
jdeasant  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  and  conse- 
quratly  he  involved  himstdf  in  almost  continujd 
bnnls.  About  the  year  1672,  he  was  engaged  in 
a  controversy  with  TTiomae  Salmon,  A.  M.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  on  the  subject  of  a  book 
written  by  him,  and  entitled  "  An  Essay  to  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  by  casting  away  the  Per- 
plexity of  different  Cliffs,  and  uniting  all  sorts 
of  Music  into  one  universal  ChsractGr."  Lock 
conld  not  reilrain  from  attacking  this  work.  Ac- 
cordingly he  i)ubliiihcd  Observations  upon  a 
late  Book,  entitled  an  Ej«ny,&c.,"  which  lying  im- 
movable upon  the  bookseilers'  shelves,  he  after- 
wards republished  it  with  a  new  title.  Salmon 
answered  it  in  "  A  Vindication  of  an  Essay  to 
tho  Advancement  of  Music  from  Mr.  Lock's  Ob- 
servations." Tho  subject  matter  of  this  dispute 
is  not  of  sufBcient  importance  to  demand  from 
us  any  dctMl  of  tho  arguments ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  under  a  studied  otfectation  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, the  pamphlets,  on  both  udca,  are  replete 
with  tho  most  scurrilous  invective  and  abuse. 

The  musical  world  ia  indebted  to  Lock  for  the 
first  rolcfl  that  were  ever  publiahed  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  thraough  bass.    A  collec- 


tion of  these  were  inserted  in  a  book  entitled 
**  Mehehetia,"  which  also  contains  some  lessons 
for  the  harpsichord  and  organ,  by  hinuiclf  and 
other  masters.  It  is  well  known  tliat  I^k 
was  the  composer  of  the  music  to  Shakspeare's 
plays  of  " Macbeth "  and  "The  Tempest,"  as 
altered  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Draghi,  to  Shodwell's  opera  of 
**  Psyche."  He  was  also  author  of  a  collection  of 
airs,*  published  in  1657,  entitled  <■  A  little  Con- 
sort of  T'hree  Farts,  for  Viols  and  Violins,"  and 
of  the  music  to  several  songs  printed  in  "The 
TrOTsury  of  Music,"  "  The  Theatre  of  Music,"  and 
other  collections.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  dia- 
logue by  him,  "  VThen  death  shall  part  us  from 
these  kids,"  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
best  vocal  composition?  of  the  time. 

LOCKMANN,  JOIIANX,  an  English  poet  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  wrote  "Some  Reflec- 
tions concerning  Opwss,  Ibc,  prefixed  to  Rode- 
linda,  a  Musical  Dmmn,"  1740.  This  essay 
treats  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  operas  in 
general. 

LOCO.  A  word  used  in  opposition  to  8va  aUa, 
and  signifying  that  the  notes  over  which  it  is 
placed  arc  not  to  be  played  on  octave  lugher, 
but  just  as  they  are  written. 

LOCRIAN,  The  name  sometimes  given  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  Ilyperdorian  mode. 

LODER,  the  celebrated  leader,  died  in  London, 
September,  1846,  in  hia  fifty-eighth  year.  lie  waa 
an  excellent  tenor,  as  weU  as  violin  player.  Ho 
has  left  Hvc  sons  and  two  daughters ;  amongst 
the  former  arc  E.  J.  Loder,  the  Lyceum  leader, 
and  W.  Loder,  the  leading  violoncello  of  tho 
Brury  Lane  Orchestra.  George  Loder,  of  New 
York,  was  a  member  of  the  iamily, 

LODI,  DEMETRIO,  a  monk,  bom  at  Vmo- 
na,  flourished  as  a  composer  of  church  and  in- 
strumental music  m  the  beginning  of  tho  seven- 
teenth century.  Of  throe  of  his  works  for  tho 
church,  only  one  is  known,  entitled  *<  Camom  o 
Sonata  ConcerfaU  per  Chie»a,  A  \,  t,  e  Z  vod." 
Another  of  hia  sonatas  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1623. 

LODL  GIOV.  LTTIGI,  called  STTEHKEL. 
Through  one  of  his  works  he  became  known  in 
Germany,  in  1798,  as  an  excellent  and  original 
composer  for  the  piano-forte.  He  accras,  how- 
ever, to  have  followed  eometimea  too  much  the 
impulse  of  hia  enthusiastic  fecUngs,  accnding  to 
the  opinion  of  a  reviewer  of  the  " Mva.  Zeit." 
1799,  p.  28.  Ilia  works,  of  which  tho  suoccssive 
order  is  but  incorrectly  known,  were,  up  to  tho 
year  1799,  as  follows  :  "  ifonaU  pour  le  Clao.,"  Op. 
5,  Au[;sburg,  1796.  "  Grand  Coiuxr.  pour  le  Clav., 
A  14,"  Op.  10, -^.ugsburg,  1797.  *'  Caprieciop.il P. 
F.,"  Op.  16,  Leipsic,  1798.  "  SohoU  pomr  i» 
Claciein,"  Op.  18,  Leipsic,  1798.  "  La  4forte  di 
Mozart,  Sinfon.  pour  le  Clav.,"  Op.  27,  I^paic 

LOEBER,  JOHANN  ERNST,  town  organist 
at  Weimar  about  tho  year  1730,  published  at 
Erfurt,  » nodkz^-Omzert  von  2  Stimmtn  vnd 
General  Baa»,"  Erfurt,  1732. 

LOEFGROEN,  ANTON,  a  Swede,  wos  the 
editor  of  an  academical  work,  published  under 
the  title  "De  Baua  fundammiati,"  Upsal.  1728. 

LOEHLEIN,  GEORa  SIMON,  was  bora  at 
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Dftnbdc  in  1727.  The  first  part  of  his  "KkivUr- 
schule"  \1()5,  was  reprinted  m  1772  ;  again  in 
1779,  with  improTcmonts ;  for  tho  fourth,  time  in 
1781 ;  and  for  the  fifth  time,  revised  and  enlarf^ed 
by  i,  G.  AVitthauer,  in  1797.  Hifl  instructions 
for  the  Tiolin  appeared  first  in  1774 ;  a  Mcond 
time  in  1781 ;  and  a  third  edition,  improTed  and 
with  additions,  also  with  twelve  ballet  piceos 
from  the  opera  "  Brenoo,"  was  published  by  J.  Fr. 
Hcichardt,  in  1797.  Loehlcm  was  a  chapel- 
master  at  Dantzic,  and  died  there  in  the  year 
1782.  He  Bcrved  for  some  time  in  tho  Prussian 
anuT,  and  at  the  battle  of  Collin  was  left  for 
dead  on  the  field.  The  Austrians,  however,  who 
were  conquerors  in  that  engagement,  discovering 
some  signs  of  life  in  him,  had  him  taken  to  their 
hospital ;  from  whence,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  ho 
found  all  his  family  in  mourning  for  his  suppoaed 
death. 

LOEHNER,  /OHAOTJ",  a  fevorite  composer 
and  organist  at  Nuremberg,  was  bom  there  in 
1646.  He  published  severu  collections  of  music 
between  the  years  1682  and  1700. 

LOEILLET,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  of  Ghent,  a 
famous  master  of  the  fiute,  and  tho  author  of 
four  operas  of  solos  for  that  instrument.  He 
was  also  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. He  played  in  tho  opera  band,  in  London, 
at  the  some  time  with  Corbett  and  others.  He 
died  about  the  year  1728,  having,  by  his  industry, 
acquired  a  fortune  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds. 

LOEWE,  FMEDRICH  AUG.  LEOPOLD. 
Bom  at  Schwedt  in  1777.  He  was  a  celebrated 
performer  on  the  tenor;  he  also  composed  an 
operetta,  called  "Dk  itmtder  Vetfahnmg"  which 
was  performed  at  Brunswick,  in  1797. 

LOEWE,  J.  HEINiaCH,  an  instrumental 
composer  and  performer  on  the  noUn,  tenor,  and 
the  j>iano-forte,  resident  in  Bremen^  was  bom  at 
Berhn  in  1766.  He  received  his  education  tmder 
the  celebrated  concert  master  Haack,  went  after- 
wards into  the  service  of  tho  Viscount  Von 
Schwedt,  then  gave  iirivate  inetructiona  in  Ham- 
burg, and  finally  settled  at  Bremen,  whore  tho 

S'ace  of  chef  tforcheatre  was  offered  to  him  by 
r,  Schaite,  of  tho  amateur  concert  of  that 
town.  It  is  said  that  Loo  we  was  particularly 
happy  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Haydn's 
quartets.  He  had  written,  before  ibo  year  1794, 
"  Die  P/arrert  Tochter  von  Taubeiihcim,"  for  the 
piano-forto;  also  several  sonatas  for  tbe  piano- 
forte, and  concertos  for  the  violin  and  bassoon, 
with  several  smaller  operas  of  variations.  Since 
1794,  there  bavo  been  printed  of  his  works, 
"  Concert  pour  le  Violon,"  Op.  1,  Offenbach,  1795. 
*'  3  Grosae  Sonaien  JUr  dot  Fiamfort  mit  He'gl., 
einer  Ji,,  und  eiwi  Ye.,"  Op.  2,  Offenbadi,  1798. 
•<  CoivxH  pour  U  Vioion,"  Op.  3,  Offisnbac^  1798. 

LOEWE,  JOHANN  JACOB,  a  musioUn 
highly  celebrated  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  E^e- 
nach.  He  was  formed  under  the  aut^ices  of  the 
first  professors  of  tho  art  at  Vienna,  and  after- 
words in  Italy,  under  several  great  masters.  In 
1060,  he  was  chef  dorchcslre  at  the  court  of 
Brunswick,  and,  some  years  later,  at  that  of  the 
Dnke  of  Zeits.  Amongst  his  works  are  tho  fol- 
lowing :   •<  l^fmen,  IntradeH,  Ga^Uardm,  Arim, 
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BdUetten,  Courantettt  tind  Saredianden,  mit  3  oder  S 
Itutrumenien,"  Bremen,  1657.  "12  Neuo  ffeist' 
tiche  Conccrten  mU  1,  2,  3  Stimmen  zit  aingen  und 
2  yioiitten  nebtt  der  Grundatimme  fttr  du  Orgel," 
Wolfenbuttcl,  1660.  <<  Canotui,  1.  2,  3,  4  frts  S 
Simmig,  theHafdr  In^rumentt  und  theila  /Br  San- 
ger, theiit  leiM  und  theib  tehweri  aber  M.  Mart 
Kempeiu  Arietta"  1684,  with  a  dedication  to  his 
patron,  Duke  Maurice,  and  a  preface,  in  which 
he  complains  of  the  great  labor  which  these 
canons  had  cost  him.  The  worthy  Henry  Schuts 
has  published  a  eulogium  on  this  work,  in 
which  he  calls  its  author,  ■*  Edler,  tetter,  tinnrei' 
cher,  maonder;  md  aia  tohn  viel^Utbtrr  /rmnd; 
i.  e.,  noble,  faithful,  able,  partitnilar  fiinul,  and 
bcloTed  like  a  son,  &o. 

LOEWEXSTERN,  MATTH.  APELLES  VON, 
a  musician,  bom  at  Noustadt,  in  Silesia,  in  l$94i 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  1625,  treasurer  and 
music  director  to  the  !rance  of  Bemstadt ;  after- 
wards, in  1626,  president  of  the  school  there; 
and,  lastly,  chamberlain  to  the  prince.  After- 
wards he  entered  .the  servico  of  the  Emperors 
Ferdinand  IL  and  IIL,  when  the  latter  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  a  noble.  Finally,  he  was 
made  counsellor  of  state  to  the  Duke  of  Ocls, 
where  he  died,  in  1648,  after  having  left  proof 
behind  him,  that  a  mutical  artist  may  also  ably 
fulfil  other  wtighty  occupations  in  life. 

LOFEIER,  JOSEPH  FRIEDRICH.  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  public  buildings  at  Salzbach,  was 
bom  in  1766.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an 
amateur  by  his  active  study  of  the  piano  and 
the  tenor,  tho  latter  being  a  &vorite  instmment, 
which  ho  played  with  taste  and  correctness.  He 
also  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  music,  and  has  written  several  lymphonin, 
overtures,  some  sacred  music,  and  Hvenil  min- 
uets and  dances.  Some  of  his  oompf>9itions  are 
printed,  among  which  are  "  12  Varim.  m  D,  fBn 
P.  F,"  Nuremberg,  1801. 

LOGIER,  JOHN  BERNHARD,  is  descended 

from  a  famUy  of  French  refugees,  who,  like 
many  of  thoir  unfortunate  coxmtrymon,  during 
tbe  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wore  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  religious  persecutions,  to  fiy  their 
native  country,  and  seek  on  asylum  in  Germany. 
His  ancestors  settled  in  Kaisers  Lautcm,  a  town 
in  tho  electorate  palatine,  whore  his  grandEatheir 
was  music  director  and  organist,  and  from  whom 
his  father  received  bis  musical  education.  The 
latter  played,  as  is  customary  in  Germany,  on 
several  instruments,  and  was  esteemed  an  ex- 
cellent organist.  The  violin  was,  howorer,  hia 
principal  inatmment,  upon  which  he  was  agreat 
performer,  insomuch  that  the  director  of  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  in  the  year  1796,  offered  him  the  situotfoa 
of  first  violin  in  his  chapel,  which  he  accepted. 
In  tho  above  town  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  bom,  in  the  year  1780.  Ho  had  one  sister, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  on  ex- 
odlent  piano-forto  playnr  for  her  yean.  Som« 
time  after  the  death  of  the  elector,  considerable 
retrenchments  in  the  expense  of  the  court  were 
proposed  by  his  successor ;  in  this  arrangemeut 
tbe  membws  of  the  chapel  had  their  choice, 
either  to  have  their  salaries  reduced,  or  to  seek 
for  situations  elsewhere.  Logior's  £iithcr  re- 
signed, and,  about  the  same  time,  tho  cc^broted 
Dr.  Forkcl  iuTited  him  to  Gottangen,  and  offered 
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him  the  sitoatioii  of  loader  in  his  concerts,  which 
he  accepted,  and  retained  till  his  death.  At  this 
time  yoang  Logicr  was  in  his  ninUi  Tear,  and 
had  received  from  his  &ther  the  first  Icewiis  on 
the  piano-forte,  and  a  few  rules  on  composition. 
His  &T0tite  instrument,  however,  was  the  flute, 
on  which  he  made  considerable  progrosfi  under 
thctui^nof  Wcidner,  the  father  of  a  celebrated 
flute-player,  residing  in  Dublin.  On  this  instru- 
ment, in  his  tenth  year,  he  pOTfonned  with  young 
Wedtbier  a  double  concerto  in  public.  His  incli- 
nation decidedly  leading  him  to  make  music  his 
profession,  he  now  received  instructions  from  a 
person  named  Queake,  from  which  he  benefited 
but  little.  Shortly  after  this  his  mother  died. 
The  person  aj^ointcd  as  his  guardian  would  not 
hear  of  his  becoming  a  profcauonid  muucian,  but 
desired  him  to  choose  Bomo  other  occupation. 
Seeing  that  nothing  could  induce  his  guardian  to 
accede  to  his  wishes  on  this  point,  young  Logier 
left  Gottingen,  and  took  rcfu^  wiUi  an  uncle  in 
Marburg.  His  guardian  insisted  on  his  being 
sent  hade,  which,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
following  circumstance.  An  English  gentleman, 
then  on  his  tmvels,  hapi>cning  to  hear  Logicr 
play  at  one  of  the  concerts,  proposed  that  he 
should  accompany  him  to  England :  happy  at 
such  an  opportunity  of  escaping  the  persecution 
of  his  guardian,  he  instantly  consented,  and  the 
next  day  set  out  for  England. 

During  two  years  this  gentleman  treated  Logicr 
08  his  sou,  and  the  only  duty  he  roqnired  from  him 
was  to  play  on  the  flute  aiid  the  piano-forte,  on 
which  hitter  instrument  he  had  liim  instructed 
by  Baron  do  Griffe.  At  this  time  the  Marquis 
of  Aborcom  was  desirous  of  raising  a  band  for 
his  lament,  then  (quartered  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  Logicr  bomg  tired  of  the  monotonous 
lifii  which  ho  led,  and  desirous  of  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  sction,  obtained,  with  much  entreaty, 
his  patron's  cousent  to  his  becoming  one  of  its 
members,  and  departed  with  three  o^ers  for  Ire- 
land. Here  he  met  in  the  director  of  the  band 
his  own  countrj-man,  (WiUnuut,  the  &ther  of 
the  celebrated  darinet  player  of  that  name  in 
London,)  whose  daughter  he  married,  being  then 
only  in  his  nxteenth  year.  From  this  period  he 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  instructing  and  composing 
for  military  bands,  and  at  the  same  time  in  giv- 
ing lessons  on  the  piano-forte  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  diflbrent  ton-ns  whore  he  occasionally  re- 
sided. Itwas  during  thistime  that  thepOfl^ibility 
suggested  itself  to  him  of  considt^bly  facilitating 
the  acquirement  of  music,  both  practically  and 
theoretically,  and  that  he  formed  the  basis  of  the 
system  which  he  ofterwarda  so  successfully  carried 
into  effect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his 
regiment  bdng  disbanded,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
poBol  of  Lord  Altamont  to  become  organist  of 
the  church  at  "WestpOTt,  in  Ireland.  Ilcrc  his 
professional  engagements  frequently  interfering 
with  his  duty  as  organist,  he  determined  to 
try  if  it  were  not  possible  to  teach  his  daughter,  a 
child  of  seven  years  old,  sufficiently  to  under- 
take the  duty  of  oteaniat  in  his  absence.  In  this, 
however,  he  found  a  great  obstacle  from  her 
intractability  of  hand,  which  seemed  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  his  exertions ;  and  being  unavoidably 
so  Iroqucntly  from  home,  he  saw  luT  probability 
of  succeeding  in  his  object,  unless  some  means 
could  be  adopted  which  would  compel  her,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  to  retain  a  proper  positimi  of  the 


hands,  Exocution  on  the  piano-forte  bein^  purely 
mechanical,  he  oonudered  that  mechanical  as- 
sistance m^t  be  afforded  to  bcilitate  or  remove 

those  difficulties  which  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  every  beginner  on  that  instrument,  and 
this  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the  chtroplant. 
He  now  succeeded  rapidly  in  his  object,  and  in 
six  months  his  daughter  was  enabled  to  perform 
the  duty  of  organist ;  and  in  a  year  afterwards 
she  played  a  sonata  in  public,  on  whieh  occasion 
T.  Cooke,  of  the  Dnuy  Lane  Theatre,  accom- 
panied her  on  the  violin.  Having  now  resolved 
to  settle  in  Dublin,  and  being  considered  one  of 
the  first  teachers  of  militory  bands,  many  were 
sent  to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  country  by 
their  colonels  to  bo  instructed.  This  employ- 
ment was  so  much  more  profitable  than  the  tui- 
tion of  private  pupils  on  the  piano-fortc,  that  he 
totally  gave  up  the  latter.  Soon  after  his  arrival, 
ho  was  employed  by  the  corporation  of  the  city 
of  Dublin  to  compose  an  ode  in  commemoration  of 
the  entrance  of  the  king,  George  IIL,  into  the 
fiftieth  year  of  hia  rrign,  which  was  penbrmed 
before  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  corporation,  and  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  persons-  The  same  year  he 
was  engaged  by  H.  Johnstone,  as  composer  and 
director  of  music  for  his  theatre  in  Peter  Street, 
where  he  remained  till  its  dissolution.  Logier 
now  determined  no  longer  to  postpone  the  plan 
he  had  formed  of  introducing  his  system  of  mu- 
sical education  to  the  public ;  but  being  deeply 
engaged  in  mercantile  affairs,  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  dedicate  that  attention  to  it  which 
such  an  undertaking  required,  he  proposed  to 
several  professors,  then  in  Dulslin,  that  if  they 
would  teach  on  his  plan,  he  would  conununicata 
it  to  Aem  without  any  remuneration.  This  waa 
declined.  But  the  person  who  was  the  fitst  to 
refuse  waa  also  first  aftRwards  to  apjdy  fn  it^ 
and  to  pay  ono  hundred  guineas  ft«  iba  com- 
munication. 

Logier,  believing  that  ho  had  nothing  to  hope 
from  the  professors  in  the  promulgation  of  his 
system,  set  seriously  about  introducing  it  himselL 
Every  thing  had  abcady  been  prepared  for  tiiis 
event.  A  patent  for  the  chiroptast  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  having  given  the  year  before  ^1814) 
two  counefl  of  lectures  on  harmony,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  public  attention  was  excited  towards  his 
object.  He  took  a  few  young  children,  who 
hod  never  learned  bofiuro,  and  tluoo  months  aft«- 
words  held  a  public  examination  of  them ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  several  of  the  profess- 
ors in  Dublin  immediately  adopted  the  system, 
and  their  academies  being  soon  filled -n-ith  pupils, 
others  followed  their  exofnplc.  In  the  follo'ning 
year  it  made  its  wa^  into  England  and  Scotland 
Professors  from  various  ports  came  to  Dublin  to 
be  initiated  ;  and  academies  were  soon  established 
in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Cheater,  Glasgow,  Pres- 
ton, &c.,  &c.  In  July,  1816,  Samuel  Webbc,  of 
London,  paid  Logicr  a  visit,  in  order  to  form  his 
own  judgment  of  the  merits  of  his  plan,  which 
he  immediately  adopted,  and  introduced  into  tbo 
metropolis  of  England.  About  this  time  an 
anonymous  pamph&t  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  the 
object  of  which  was,  if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  this  system.  I'his  pamphlet  be- 
ing industriously  circuhited  in  England,  and  being 
likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  him  in  the  eye  of  the 
pubhc  if  allowed  to  go  unrefuted,  Mr.  Logier 
considered  it  advisable  to  repair  to  London,  ««cl 
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in  person  counteract  ita  effects.  Hia  first  object 
■was  to  invite  the  Philharmonic  Society  to  an  ox- 
aminatiou  of  the  pupils  taught  by  Webbc,  as  also 
of  three  others  from  Dublin,  that  thoy  might 
form  an  impartial  judgment  of  the  nature  of  his 
plan.  Tliis  examination  took  place  on  the  I7th 
of  November,  when  he  experieiicod  very  warm 
opposition.  NotwithBtanding  this,  his  «yBtem 
continued  its  Bucccssfiil  career.  His  academy 
■was  reported  to  by  the  first  nobility,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  upwards  of  eighty  professors  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tho  United  Kingdom.  Among 
thcftc  was  Ealkbrenncr,  at  that  time  member  and 
director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  This  gen- 
tleman and  Webbc  united  "with  Logicr  in  con- 
ducting his  cxtcnRive  academy,  and  the  increase 
of  pupils  soon  obliged  them  to  open  a  second,  and 
many  others  rapidly  followed. 

In  1821,  tho  l^russian  government  sent  a  gen- 
tleman from  Scrliu  to  London,  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  tho  system,  of  which  much  had  been 
heard,  and  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  into 
the  Prussian  states.  The  result  was,  that  in  the 
same  year  Logier  received  an  invitation  from  that 
government,  through  his  excellency  Baron  Alten- 
Stein,  minister  for  public  education,  to  reside 
some  time  in  Berlin,  and  undertake  in  person  its 
promulgation.  lie  was  too  happy  in  such  an 
opportunity  of  dihRcminatiiig  his  system  in  a 
countryso  Justly  celebrated  for  musical  knowledge 
to  hesitate,  though  tho  arccptnnce  of  the  proposal 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  On 
the  IGth  of  August,  1822,  he  arrived  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  same  month  commenced  an  academy. 
Five  months  afterwards,  at  the  desire  of  govern- 
ment, he  hold  an  examination  of  the  pupiln,  to 
which  were  officially  invited  several  of  tho  best 
musicians  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  investigate  tho 
plan.  The  result  was,  that  Logicr  received  a  pro- 
posal from  the  minister,  by  order  ol'  the  king,  to 
instruct  twenty  prolessom,  through  whom  it  was 
to  bo  disseminated  dirough  the  Prussian  do- 
minions. This  was  accompanied  by  a  pecuniary 
otTcr,  and  also  of  a  handsome  house  and  academy. 
Logicr  now  accepted  the  invitation  to  remain 
there  three  years,  being  allowed  three  months  in 
each  year  to  devote  to  his  affairs  in  London.  He 
thus  established  a  national  system  of  musical 
cdueaUon  throughout  the  Prus^an  dominions, 
which  gradually  spread  in  other  countries. 

The  foUon'ing  list  comprises  almost  the  whole 
of  Logicr'a  works  published  in  the  United  King- 
dom :  "The  first  Companion  to  the  Chiroplast," 
with  a  description  of  uiat  invention,  and  an  ex- 
planation of  ita  UBo;  the  rudimenta  of  music 
and  the  artofplano-foite  playing  simplified ;  with 
a  series  of  progresHire  Icsttons,  adnptcd  to  tho 
capacity  of  the  youngest  pupil.  "  A  Sequel  to 
tho  first  Companion,"  being  a  Kories  of  new  les- 
sons, similarly  constructed  to  those  in  the  first 
book,  but  chiefly  in  the  minor  mode,  and  com- 
pleting the  practical  exemplification  of  all  the 
characters  used  in  musical  notation ;  with  the 
diatonic  scales  in  all  the  keys,  miyor  and  minor, 
ascending  and  descending,  for  both  hands ;  also 
tho  chromatic  scale,  plain  and  in  octaves.  "  A 
.Sequel  to  the  second  Companion,"  containing 
k-ssons,  to  be  played  cither  in  concert  with  the 
exercises  in  that  book*  or  as  single  lessons,  com- 
pleting the  exemplification  of  the  different  stymies 
of  variation  on  a  given  prc^ression  of  harmonies, 
^nio  above  four  'n'orks  were  published  at  Cadiz  in 


the  Spanish  language,  at  Berlin  in  German,  and 
at  Paris  in  French ;  and  since  in  London.  "  Ju- 
venile Ducts  and  Trios,"  for  two  and  three  per- 
formers on  one  inano-fiut^  constructed  chiefly  on 
five  notes  for  each  hand,  so  that  tho  chiroplost 
may  be  used  where  tho  pupil  is  not  sufficiently 
confident  without  it.  "  ^erciscs  for  the  Hands," 
in  a  familiar  style,  chiefly  on  modulations  through 
all  the  keys,  as  an  intermediate  step  to  those  by 
Cramer,  Kalkbrennor,  &c.,  dedicated  to  Miss 
Ouseley.  "Military  Dnets,"  for  two  performers 
on  one  piano-forte,  uedicated  to  the  I«dies  Paget, 
(Book  I.)  "A  second  Set,"  dedicated  to  iXly 
Flora  Hastings,  (Book  H.)  "Logicr's  Theoret- 
ical and  Practical  Study  for  tho  Piano-forte," 
consisting  of  classical  works,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  inverted  and  fundamental  basses,  fingered. 
"  No.  1,  Corelli's  first  Concerto."  "  No.  2.  Corel- 
li's  eighth  Concerto."  "  No.  3,  Handel's  occa- 
sional 0\-erture."  "  No.  4,  Handel's  overture  to 
Esther."  "  Nos.  5  and  6,  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
D."  "  No.  7,  Mozart's  Overture  to  Zauberfldte." 
"  No.  8,  Mozart's  Overture  to  Figaro."  "  No.  9, 
dementi's  Sonata  in  D."  "  No.  10,  Scailattif 
with  tho  Cat's  Fugue."  "  Nos.  11  and  12,  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  arranged  for  two  Piano-fortoa." 
"  Logicr's  Practical  Thorough  Bass,"  being 
studies  on  tho  works  of  modern  composers ;  with 
a  separate  figured  bass,  having  a  space  above  for 
the  addition  of  the  playable  harmonies.  "  No.  1, 
Kalkbrenner's  Sonata  in  C,  and  Andante."  "  No. 
2,  ditto,  ditto."  "  A  IVio  in  E,  for  two  Perform- 
ers on  one  Piano-forte,"  with  an  accompaniment 
for  another  piano-forte,  dedicated  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Anglesca,  Op.  16.  "  A  Second  Trio 
in  A,  arranged  as  tho  above,"  dedicated  to  Major 
P.  Hawker,  with  ad  lib.  accompaniments  for  vio- 
lin and  violoncello.  Op.  17.  "  A  Third  Grande 
iyonuto  it  quatre  tiiaim."  "  Thirty- four  Lessons," 
arranged  as  plea.<uiig  accompaniments  to  Lcwicr's 
first  and  second  Companions,  to  as  to  bo  phiyed 
by  another  performer  on  the  ssmo  piano-forte. 
"  A  Concerto  in  E  flat,"  dedicated  to  the  prince 
regent,  with  a  piano-forte  accompaniment ;  also 
witli  accompaniments  for  a  full  band,  if  required. 
Op.  13.  "  An  easy  Sonata,  with  tho  Irish  Air, 
*  O,  breathe  not  his  name,' "  ond  "  A  Polacca, 
fingered,"  Op.  10.  "  Sonata  in  B  flat,  and  Iton- 
do  on  an  Irish  Air,  with  Accompaniments  for  tho 
Flute  and  Violoncello,"  Op.  7-  "  Sonata  in  E 
flat,  with  Accompaniments  ad  lib.  for  tho  Flute 
and  Violoncello,"  dedicated  to  J.  B.  Cramer, 
>'  Sonata  in  D,  with  '  Blue  BcUs  of  Scotland,'  and 
Accompaniment  for  a  Flute,"  Op.  8.  "Intro- 
duction) Fugue,  and  two  Canon^  for  two  Per- 
formers on  one  Piano-forte."  "  Ditto,  and  Grand 
March,"  dedicated  to  Ladies  G.  and  A.  Paget, 
(duet.)  "Strains  of  other  Days,  five  Numbers, 
as  llondoB  and  Airs  with  Variations ;  "  contain- 
ing "  No.  1,  O  blame  not  the  Bard,"  and  "The 
Legacy."  "  No.  2,  Gramachrec,"  and  "  Evo- 
leca'a  Bower."  "No.  3,  The  Young  Man's 
Dream,"  and  "Rynot  yeU"  "No.  4,  Haloen- 
dhaa  Crootheeuamoe,"  and  "  O,  'tis  BWOcttO  think," 
with  an  accompaniment  for  tho  flute.  "  No.  6, 
Sarouriia  Delish,"  "  Ilcigh-ho,  my  Jockey,"  and 
"  Kobin  Adair."  "  Bugle  Andante,  with  Varia- 
tions." "  English  ililitary  Air,  with  Variations." 
"  Spanidi  Bolero,  from  the  ballet  of  <  Don  Qui- 
chotle.'  "  •*  Admiral  Benbow,  English  Air,  witii 
Variations."  "  Belicro  me,  I  never  can  rove," 
■ong.    "Ten  iavorito  Xtish  Hdodics  for  two 
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nutes."  Set  of  Pieces,"  Op.  7.  "  IriBh  Mel- 
odies," Op.  8.  "  Original  Pieces  for  two  keyed 
Bugles  Obligato."  "  Haydn's  Sonata,"  Op.  40. 
"  God  save  the  Sing,  as  a  Polacca."  "  Sterkel's 
Duet  and  Spanish  Bolero."  "  Sacred  Music." 
*■  Music  in  Macbeth."  •*  Orertuie  to  Zauberfiote." 
"Country  Dance,  as  Quick  Steps."  "Seven 
Italian  Fieoea."  '*  The  Last  BatUe,"  dedicated 
to  the  £ing.  "  Military  Sonatas  for  the  Piano- 
forte." "  Battle  of  Trafalgar."  "  Battle  of  Vit- 
toria,"  and  "  Surrender  of  Paris."  "Ten  faTorite 
Irish  Melodies,  for  two  Flutes."  "  Thirteen  Sets 
of  Military'  Pieces,  arranged  for  a  full  Band." 

Mr.  Green,  the  publisher  of  Logior'a  works 
connected  with  his  system,  eays,  that  previous  to 
1826  there  had  been  published  of  the  elcmoiitary 
works  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  copies,  and  of 
the  Chiroplast  nearly  sixteen  hundred  had  been 
sold.  He  further  states,  that  about  oue  hundred 
professors  have  paid  Lo^cr  one  hundred  guineas 
each  to  be  initiated  in  his  method. 

LOOROSCmO,  NICOLO,  was  bom  at  Naples, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Leo, 
in  his  "Cioi,"  had  skilfully  arrayed  Euterpe  in  the 
mask  and  buskins  of  Thalia,  but  without  aiming 
at  the  Bozdonic  grin  of  Aristophanes.  Logroscino, 
whose  comic  name  appears  to  reveal  his  £Bcolioiu 
genius,  endeavored,  on  his  first  entrance  in  his 
musical  career,  to  enrich  the  comic  muse  by  new 
subjects.  He  threw  such  gsycty  into  his  compo- 
sitions, selected  such  agreeable  and  burlesque 
subjects,  that  his  fellow-citizens,  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  works,  sumamed  him  11  Dio  deif 
Opera  Buffo,  (the  god  of  the  comic  opera.)  To 
Logrosdno  is  due  &e  merit  of  ^e  invent^n  of 
the  finale ;  and  this  single  fact  would  suffice  to 
assign  to  him  an  honorable  place  in  the  history 
of  his  art.  None  of  his  works  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  he  is  but  little  known  out  of  his  own 
country,  as  he  would  only  compose  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect. 

LOHMANN  was  organist  at  Osterode  prob- 
ably in  the  year  1740.  Gerber  is  in  possession  of 
a  concerto  for  the  piano-forte  by  this  master. 

LOHR,  mCHAEL,  singer  at  Dresden,  in  the 
first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Morienburg,  and  published  "  Neue  Teutacbe  wtd 
Lateitdache  Kircheti-Ge»&>igo  und  Concertm  in  funf~ 
sx/iH  7  und  8  ttimmiffen  MoMteit,"  Dresden,  1637. 

LOKENBURG,  JOANNES  A.  A  con&apun- 
tist  oi  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whose  works  there 
are  yet  in  the  library  of  Munich  (Cod.  51  and  51) 
two  masses.  He  has  also,  aa  Walthcr  informs  us, 
published  a  *<  Miasa  d  6  voc." 

LOLLI,  or  LOLLY,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1728.  From 
the  year  1762  to  1773,  he  was  concert  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Wurtcmbui^.  Ho  afterwards  went 
to  Bunsio,  where  he  so  oxdted  tho  admiration  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  that  she  ordered  a 
violin  bow  to  he  made  for  him,  on  which  she 
wrote,  with  her  own  hand,  "  Archet  fait  par  ordre 
fy  CatMrine  II.,  pour  rincomparable  LoUi."  In 
1785  he  went  to  England,  and  from  thence  visited 
Spain.  He  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
performed  at  the  spiritual  and  other  concerts.  In 
1788  he  returned  to  Italy.  Ho  was  most  cele- 
bratod  for  playing  qniok  movements,  and  being 


once  requested  to  perflimn  an  adagio,  positivelj 

refused,  saying,  Je  auw  de  Bergane,  et  les  habi- 
tani  de  celte  villa  aont  tmp  foua  pour  pouvoir  jover 
radagio."  We  wiU  now  give  some  further  infor- 
mation, from  Gerber,  respecting  the  unsettled  life 
of  this  musician.  \Vhen  he  entered  on  his  en- 
gagement at  Stuttgord,  in  1762,  ho  found  Nardini 
there,  .who  excelled  Um  by  fiir  in  ability.  He 
therefore  requested  the  duke  to  allow  him  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  to  travel ;  instead  of  which,  he 
retired  to  a  secluded  village,  and  applied  htniBelf 
with  indefatigable  exertions  to  lus  instrument. 
After  having  been  absent  for  this  period,  he  re- 
turned from  his  pretended  journey,  and  excited 
such  universal  admiration,  that  Nardini  gave  up 
the  contest  and  returned  to  Italy.  His  engage- 
ment at  St.  Petersburg  seems  to  have  taken  place 
between  1775  and  1778.  After  remaining  there 
three  years,  he  requested  of  the  empress  a  year's 
leave  of  absence ;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  to 
Yon  Dittersdor^  in  Johannisbcrg,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  remain  any  longer  in  Russia,  and  that  his 
intention  was  never  to  retum ;  that  through  the 
tiiendship  of  a  physician,  (who  had  promised  him 
a  certificate  of  tho  weak  state  of  his  breath,)  he, 
however,  hoped  to  obtain  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  empress ;  that  he  then  would  visit  ^ 
the  princ^ial  towns  in  Europe,  add  the  profits 
which  he  might  thus  make  to  ten  thousand  guil- 
ders which  he  had  already  realized,  and  plsoa 
these  sums  together  ui  one  of  the  banks  of  Europe^ 
living  afterwards  on  tho  interest.  In  1788  A. 
Lolli  was  residing  in  Italy,  and  entitled  himself 
there  concert  master  to  ^e  Empress  of  Kussia, 
In  the  year  1791,  he  went  to  Berlin  witli  his  son, 
then  a  child  of  only  eight  years  old,  when  the 
latter  received  from  the  king  a  present  of  one 
hundred  friedrichs-d'or  for  his  ready  and  correct 
performance  on  the  violoncello :  the  child  also 
gave  a  concert  in  the  same  year  at  Copenht^n ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  in  any  of  these  places  of 
the  performance  of  the  &ther.  In  the  year  1791 
both  father  and  son  wore  in  Vienna,  where  the 
former  styled  hims^  first  conceit  master  to  the 
King  of  Naples :  only  the  son,  however,  performed 
in  public.  In  the  year  1796,  Bombei^  found  the 
fiither  in  Naples,  where  he  played  to  him ;  but  to 
Romberg's  utter  astonishment,  not  a  trace  was  loft 
of  those  excellent  performances  which  liad  estab- 
lished his  former  fame.  Ho  had  then  become  a 
feeble  old  man,  whose  power  and  energy  were  all 
gone. 

That  ho  was  once  a  great  artist  on  the  violin  is 
proved  by  Schultz  in  various  documents  which  he 
sent  to  Gerber.  Lolli  gave  a  striking  instance  of 
the  command  which  he  had  over  his  instrument 
in  tho  presence  of  Schultz  and  Kimberger.  Hiiii 
bow  happening  to  be  too  short  for  a  long-continued 
note,  ho  turned  it,  to  their  groat  astonishment,  so 
ably  and  quickly,  that,  with  tho  greatest  attention, 
they  were  unable  to  observe  the  slightest  stop  in 
the  sound.  Dittersdorf  mentions  LoUi,  in  his 
Inography,  as  a  man  of  pre]K>Bse8sing  appearance, 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  an  agreeable  and 
social  companion.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, in  Sicily,  in  1802.  Respecting  his  works, 
it  is  known  ^at  he  never  wTOte  more  than  the 
theme,  and  then  desired  one  of  his  friend<4  to  write 
the  bass  or  the  parts  for  the  different  instntmeuta. 
Throe  coUections  of  his  solos  have  been  printed 
by  Hummel,  at  Berlin,  Ops.  I,2,and3.  In  Vienna 
there  have  also  been  printed  two  sets  of  ux  solos, 
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Ops.  9  and  10.  There  are  also  editions  in  Paris 
of  hia  "  Eeolt  pour  le  Violon,"  Op.  11,  and  also  in 
Offenbach,  1794.  "12  Vttr.p.il  Ve.»  r.,"Vieiina, 
1801.  These  last  ari^  perhaps,  his  son's  compo> 
ntions. 

LOLLI,  PHIUPPO,  flon  of  the  preceding, 
performed  on  the  yioloncello  at  a  concert  in  Ber- 
lin ;  also  shortly  afterwards  at  Copenhagen,  and 
in  1 791  in  Vienna.  At  tliia  last  town  were  printed 
"  12  Var.  p.  U  Vc.  eon  Aec.  dot  Basto,"  Op.  2, 1799 ; 
which  probably  were  from  the  pm  of  this  com- 
poser. 

LOMBARDO,  GIROLAMO.  a  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, flourished  in  SicUy  about  the  year 
1600,  and  published,  among  other  works,  "1 
Miaae  d  4  0  5  voci,  col  B  contiii." 

LONG.  An  old  character  of  the  greatest  dura- 
tion after  the  larj/e ;  equal  in  length  to  two  breves, 
or  four  semibreves,  or  ^fat  minims,  or  nxteen 
crotchets,  or  thirty-two  quavers,  and  so  on  in 
duple  proportion. 

LONGHI,  LEOPOLBO,  a  Neapolitan  mu- 
■iiain,  was  mentioned  among  the  opera  composers 
in  the  Indke  pe  Spetiac.  Thaatr.  of  1790. 

LONG-SPIEL.  The  name  of  an  ancient  Ice- 
landic instrument,  of  a  narrow  and  long  form, 
and  perftmned  upon  with  a  bow.  Its  strings,  one 
of  iralch  is  used  as  a  dnme,  are  of  copper,  four 
in  number,  and  the  fingc'  board  is  fum^hed  with 
three  wooden  frets.  Ths  general  construction  of 
the  long-tpiel  is  highly  curious ;  and  the  instru- 
ment is  BO  ancient,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bonks  and  Br.  Solander  to  Iceland, 
had  so  mr  grown  out  of  use,  that  they  could  only 
find  one  man  capable  of  performing  upon  it  The 
fnit  of  this  instrument  prove  die  reality  and 
antiquity  of  m\isio  in  Iceland  —  of  music  strictly 
so  cidled ;  for  they  imply  a  scale,  or  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  intervals. 

LOOS,  JOHAKN.  Schoohnaater  and  organist 
at  a  small  town  near  Prague  in  1768.  He  wrote 
Tarious  masses  and  operas.  Ue  died  previously 
to  the  year  1788. 

LOOSEMORE,  HENRY.  Bachelor  of  music 
in  Camhridp;c  in  1640,  and  organist,  first  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  of  the 
cathedral  of  Exeter.  He  composed  soma  services 
and  anthems. 

LOPEZ,  or  LOBO,  EDYABDUS,  also  caUod 
LUPUS.  BewUciariM  and  maitn  de  chapeUe  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Lisbon,  in  the  year  1600.  Ho 
published,  or  left  in  manuscript,  the  following 
works :  "  Natalitue  noctu  Responaoria,  4-8  roc." 
"  Mista  tjuadem  iioctis,  8  roc."  "  B.  MaruB  Virginu 
Aniiphonat  8  vocum."  "  B.  Maria  Virffinii  Sales" 
for  deven  voices  in  three  choirs.  "  B.  MarUe  Can- 
tiatm  Hoffnifical,  4  voc.,"  Antwerp,  1605.  "Canli' 
eum  Mapnificat,  4  voc."  Antwerp,  I6O0,  gr.  fol., 
containing  sixteen  Magnificats,  in  diflcrent  tones. 
"  iliua  4, 5, 6,  et  8  hoc.,"  Antwerp,  16.39.  "  Officium 
De/unctorum  em  canto  c/uib,"  Lisbon,  1603.  "Liber 
Proeeuiotium,  et  SUUionum  Eecleaia  Ofytiipoiutuit 
in  Mwttwm  formam  rtdaiAxa"  Lisbon,  1607.  "  Pss 
P$almot  de  Ve»i>era3  de  divtntu  Voset."  '*  Cineo 
MtMoa  d  4  lA^octia  de  DefmUoit  s  a  Sequencia  da 
Uiua  d  4,  6,  8,  9  e  mou  VbsM."  "  Motetet  de 
DtftaUot"  **Ihnt  Vilhancicoi ao  Santifimimo  Sa- 
trammta." 


Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when  in  his  one 
bundled  and  third  year,  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
archiepiscopal  semina^.  His  master  in  music 
was  Manoel  Mcndes,  of  Evora,  and  his  countrymen 
speak  in  tho  highest  terms  of  his  musical  talents. 

LORB,  JOHN,  Sen.,  was  a  native  of  "Wiltshire. 
He  went  to  London  and  studied  under  Messrs.  C. 
and  S.  Wesley,  becoming,  at  length,  a  good  oi^an 
and  piano-forte  player.  He  always  held  some 
ntuation  of  organist  in  the  church  of  "P-iiglin^i^, 
and  has  written  some  piano-finte  music. 

LORD,  JOHN,  Jr.,  a  native  of  London,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  tho  above,  was  made  to  play  the 
piano-forte  before  ho  was  six  years  of  age.  He 
studied  with  his  father  and  Mr.  Bancc  on  the 
piano-forte,  and  under  Br.  Crotch  in  theory.  He 
was  a  teacher  in  the  highest  circles,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  the  assistant  professor  to  Dr.  Crotch,  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London ;  he  was 
likcw^  an  organist.  He  has  composed  sonatas, 
rondos,  and  ducts  for  the  piano-forte. 

LORD,  WILLIAM,  a  native  of  London,  second 
son  of  John  Lord,  Sen.,  u-as  a  piano-forte  player, 
and  likewise  appeared  in  public  as  a  harpist,  on 
which  occasions  ho  was  well  received.  He  studied 
the  harp  under  Dixi,  and  made  it  his  principal 
instrument. 

LORELLI,  father  and  son,  both  musicians  at 
Naples  in  1791,  composed  music  for  tho  ballet 
called  "  Ruggiero  e  Brandamanta." 

LOiffiNTE,  ANDREAS,  organist  of  the  prin- 
cipal church  It  Alcala,  published,  in  the  year 
1673,  a  wtH-k  in  the  Spanish  language,  entitled 
"  El  Porgw  da  la  Mtaica."  The  first  bo<^  con- 
tains the  elements  of  plain  song ;  the  secondtreala 
of  consonance  and  the  cantm  mmturvbiUt ;  the 
thkdof  counter|>oint;  and  the  finuth  of  the  com- 
position of  music. 

Of  this  woric  Gemiuiani  has  been  beard  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  of  the 
modem  languages ;  that  it  is  a  musical  institute, 
and  may  be  said  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  practical  composer  to  know.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  are  interspersed  hymns  and  offices 
for  the  church,  and  some  motets,  composed  by  the 
author  himself  and  others,  which  possess  great 
merit. 

LOBENZ,  A.  W.,  professor  at  the  royal  college 
in  Berlin,  in  1798,  was  a  musical  amateur  of  good 
taste,  and  well  acquainted  with  harmony.  Ho 
published  "  EginJiard  und  Emma,  eine  BallatU  con 
Laiigbein,  diirchatis  in  Muaik  ijeaelzt,"  Berlin,  1790. 
He  also  published  "  Ode  an  die  nachliijall  von  Itoaa- 
garien,"  Berlin,  1798.  "  Siiina  und  Selmar,  eine 
Romanze  von  Roaegarten,"  Berlin,  1798.  It  is 
not  ccrtun  whether  the  other  twplve  songs  of 
various  poets,  which  have  been  published  in  1702 
without  R  Oliristian  name,  are  of  his  composition, 
or  by  J.  F.  Lorenz,  an  onanist  at  Halle.  And 
lastlv,  "Der  i>ieg  der  UnaduUdt  eine  Ballade,  m 
Miuik"  Berlin,  1801. 

LORENZANI,  PAOLO,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
and  a  pupil  ol'  Oratio  BcnovoUt  was  chapel- 
master,  first  in  the  Jeauits'  church  at  Rome,  and 
fifterwards  in  tho  cathedral  of  Meseinn,  in  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  was  invited  by  Louis  XTV.  to 
Paris.  He  composed  and  published  in  that  city 
a  collection  of  excellent  motets.  He  died  «t 
Rome  in  1703. 
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LORENZrn,  BERNITARD,  ■violinitit  in  the 
orcheatra  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  publiHhcd 
sercral  iDStrumcntal  woika  in  that  city,  towards 
the  ond  of  the  last  century.  It  ia  ditKeultto 
know  hid  precise  works,  owing  to  tJie  bad  custom 
of  muFiic  BcUcrs  iu  aupprcssing  the  Chi-tstian 
□ames  of  authors,  and  there  being  another,  and 
contemporary,  Antonio  Lorenzitii,  who  pubhshed 
works  of  nearly  the  fuime  description,  in  contest) 
as  it  were,  with  the  subject  of  this  article.  Get- 
ber'H  list  of  Lorcnziti'a  works  is  as  follows : 
"  Six  Trios  pour  deux  Violtnu  et  B."  Op.  2,  Paris, 
1780.  "  .Six  Duos  h  t'ialon  et  A.,"  Op,  3,  London, 
1792.  "Six  Trial  A  deitx  Violoiu  et  B."  Op.  4, 
Paria.  "  tiix  Diioi  &  deitx  Violmia,"  Op.  5,  Paris. 
"  Six  Quatuors  Concert,  d  detix  V.,  A.,  et  B.,"  Paria. 
"Air*  rarHs  il  avec  deuxiimo  Violon,"  Paris, 
1798.  "  Premier  Concerto  pour  A.,"  Paris,  1787. 
"  Frincipes,  ou  Nouvell»  Mithode  de  Mtaique  pour 
^tprendre  i  Jouer  faeilement  du  Violon,  tuioics  de 
doaza  Duos  progreatifs,"  Paria,  1798  and  1800. 
"  Six  Dtma  a  deux  V.  d^une  diJHcuUi  progreatioe," 
Paris,  1798. 

LORENZO,  DIEGO,  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  was 
a  celebrated  contrapuntist  iu  the  aixtocnth  con- 
tury.   Ho  lived  chiefly  in  Italy. 

LORENZO.  Under  this  name  wore  published, 
in  Germany,  some  Italian  aira  with  accompani- 
ments, about  the  year  1793.  The  author  was  an 
Italian  soprauist. 

LORTZIXO,  the  German  composer,  died  in 
his  forty-otghth  year,  at  Berlin,  in  1851.  Ucwas 
engaged  to  go  to  London  to  superintend  the 
production  of  hia  opera,  "  C^air  «nrf  Zimmcr- 
mann,"  which  was  performed  on  all  the  atages  of 
Germany  within  six  months  of  its  ftrst  appear- 
ance, and  had  ouo  of  the  greatest  succcsReH  over 
known.  Besides  that,  he  wrote  **  Ali  Pacha,  of 
Janina,"  and  various  other  oporna,  all  of  which 
were  succossfu],  being  full  of  flowing  natural 
melodies  and  great  dntmatic  effects.  He  ali;o 
composed  a  great  number  of  vaudevilles  and  de- 
tached moremux,  particularly  for  flute  and  piano, 
on  which  instruinents  he  was  an  excellent  per- 
former. 

LOSSIUS,  LUCAS,  during  more  than  fifty 
years  rector  at  Luucburg,  was  bom  at  Vacha,  iu 
Hesse,  in  1£08.  He  not  only  collected  a  com- 
plete and  correct  Protestant  psalmody,  such  as 
Luther  left  it  at  his  death,  but  pul)li!thed  the 
same,  which  i«  perhaps  the  only  cla-ssic  work  of 
the  kind,  joining  to  it  Mclnnchtlion'a  culogium 
of  muaic  in  general,  and  his  encouragement  to 
idmilar  undertakings,  tor  the  improvtnicnl  of 
Toc^  church  music.  He  oliso  tried  to  promote 
the  amcliomtion  of  church  xingiiig  in  a  sepnrato 
small  work.  Ho  died  universally  esteemed  iu 
1jS2,  The  titles  of  his  worka  are,  "  I'talmodia, 
hoc  e*t,  CatUica  Sacra  velerts  ecckaiie  selecta.  Quo 
ordine,  ct  mcladiia  todus  aiitii  curriculum  cantari 
vaitaie  lolent  in  temjMs  ile  Did,  et  tie  Jilio  rju»  Jena 
Chriato,  de  rfgno  ipiiut,  doctrina,  vita,  pataione,  re- 
Murreetione,  et  tucenaiow,  et  do  t^iriUi  Saado.  Item 
de  nanciit  et  eorum  in  C'hrittum  ^lo  ct  cruce.  Jam 
primum  ad  eccle»iarnm,  et  tchoiarum  vsum  di/iffcHter 
collcc/a,  ct  brcribns  ac  piia  »ckoliia  illnstrata,  per 
Lucom  I/u>ium  Lunchuriii-titem,  t.'um  prrrfatione 
J'hilippi  McltiiuJithonin"  Isurcmbcrg,  Ib'i'A.  'llie 
first  edition  is  in  foliio,  and  contains  Mclanch- 


thon's  preface.  A  Bocoud  edition  appeared  with 
the  following-;  alteration  in  the  title  after  the  word 
cruce:  "Ad  eccleniarum  et  ac/tolaruin  u3um  diligen- 
ier  oliM  eolieau,  «t  breeibus  ac  piii  eeholiiii  illuetrata, 
Ifimc  autem  recent  accurata  diUgentIa  et  fide  ncoff- 
nita,  et  nudtis  utilibua  ac.  pits  cantiotiibtu  aueta  per 
Luc.  LoKsium,  cum  prirfatinne  1'.  Mclanc/iifioiiii," 
Wittenberg,  15(19,  without  a  table  of  contents  or 
preface.  Gerbcr  wae  in  posaession  of  this  latter 
copy.  It  contains,  in  four  volumes,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  songs,  with  their  melodies, 
in  notes,  among  which  there  are  only  four  in  the 
German  language.  All  the  rest  are  in  Latin. 
The  first  song  of  each  festival  is  ornamented  with 
a  wood  cut.  A  third  edition  of  the  same  ap- 
peaietl,  with  only  a  few  alterations  in  the  title. 
Ilis  second  work  is,  •<  Krotemata  Mmica  practice, 
ex  probatisaitnia  kujtu  d«kia»imm  artia  tcr^loribut 
aeciirtUe  et  bredter  aelecta,  et  exemplia  pueriti  mC*- 
tuitoni  accommodit  iliiuirala.  Jam  primum  ad  utum 
ackola.  Luneburc/cnaia  el  aliarum  pueriiium  U» 
lucem  edila.  Item  melodiip  aex  genenim  carminum 
uailatiorum  imprimis  auarea  in  graiinm  puerorum 
aelectfc  et  editee,"  Kurcmberg,  1563.  Then  a 
second  edition,  in  1S70,  with  some  olterationg 
and  atlditions  by  the  singer,  Christoff  Pnctotius, 
of  Luneburg.  Furtlier  editions  a|^ieared  in 
1579  and  IS'JO. 

LOTH,  L'RBANL'S,  a  church  composer  in  the 
beginning  of  the  auvcntccnth  centurj',  published 
*'Mtaica  ilelica,  oder  \,  2,  vnd  8  Himmigt  Feat- 
Concerten,"  Passau,  1616. 

LOTHERl'S,  MELCHIOR,  a  German  com- 
poser in  the  bogiiining  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

published  "  lieaponsoria,"  Ijoipsic,  1522. 

LOTICIUUS,  JACOB,  a  German  author, 
probably  belonging  to  the  ancient  Hanau  famUy 
of  that  name,  wroto  "  Oratio  deMmioai'  Doipati 
Livonoriun,  1640. 

LOTTI.  ANTOXIO,  a  pupil  of  Legrenri,  was 
bom  in  Venice  about  1665.  Ho  was  the  master 
of  MarccUo,  Galuppi,  and  Prcscetti ;  was  or- 
ganist, and  afterwards  chapel-master,  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  at  Venice,  and  one  of  the  most 
able  men  in  his  profession.  To  all  the  science 
and  learned  regularity  of  the  old  school  he 
united  grace  and  pathos.  Hasse  is  said  to  have 
rcgardecl  his  compositions  as  the  moat  pcrtoct  of 
their  kind.  Ilia  choral  music  is  at  once  solemn 
and  touchiug.  Mr.  Trobo  has  published  somo 
si>ccimens  ot  it  in  his  very  ezrellcut  collection  of 
sacred  music.  Between  thoyoara  1698  and  1717, 
he  composed  fifteen  dramas  for  the  Venetian 
theatre.  His  eantattut  also  furnished  specimens 
of  recitative  which  do  honor  to  his  professional 
character.  In  the  year  1718,  ho  was  opera  com- 
poser to  the  court  of  Dresden,  and  in  1720  re- 
turned to  Venit;e,  whore  he  died  in  1740. 

LOTTIX,  DENIS,  a  violinist  at  Orleans,  was 
bora  there  in  177;i.  At  the  age  of  twilve  lie 
studied  mu^ic  for  his  amusement,  wlieu  he  im- 
proved so  m]ndly  that  his  Iricuds  procured  hiin 
the  best  laatitcro  of  the  neighborhood,  and  took 
him  Hcvertil  times  to  I'mis,  where  he  received 
lessons  Irom  (irasset  lie  is  author  of  the 
ibllowiiiR  worltH  :  "  Mf-thode  de  Violon."  "  Troia 
pranda  Duos  ('"nrcrtaiui."  "  Coitcerto  dedii  h  ami 
ami  Demur."  "  .'<ix  Duoa."  "  Troia  grand* 
Duos."    "Deuxiime  Connrlo."    "fir  Duoa  fm- 
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eileM."  "  Becueii  do  Walsea  pour  deux  V.,"  and 
"Hecueii  d^ Airs  variia pour  V." 

LOrET,  ALEXAXDIIE,  an  amateur  at  Paris 
about  the  year  1786,  published  pcTeral  operas  of 
chamber  music,  also  the  following  operetta,  •<  La 
double  Clef,  ott  Cohmbine  Commissaire." 

LOUIS,  PH.  Under  this  name  is  found  tho 
following  works:  "  Von  dtr  Fiuffersctziuig,  den 
Manierm  wid  dem  GeUie  dei  Vortrags  aufitem  Kla- 
viere,"  "  Grtmdrus  :um  Lekrbegriffe  dea  Accom- 
pagnemeiita"  (mouuscript)  Viomia,  1799.  Hiia 
work  is  also  conjectured  to  have  been  by  Madamo 
Louis,  below. 

LOUIS,  MADAME.  Under  this  name,  which 
is  probably  that  of  a  Parisian  amateur,  haye  been 
published  "  iSu;  Samtiea  pour  le  Clan,  leui,"  Paris. 
"  Raeueil  ^Arieitea  choitis,  aoec  Aec.  de  Ciav.," 
Paris.    "  Flwr  d'Epirtf,"  an  operetta. 

LOULI^:,  FR^VNCOIS,  a  French  musician, 
was  tho  author  of  an  ingenious  and  useful  book, 

C'  lished  in  1608,  byEstienno  Roger,  of  Amster- 
,  entitled  "  Elimena  mt  Principea  de  Muaiquo 
mis  dans  vn  nouvel  ordre." 

LOURK  A  short  compoNtion,  or  dance, 
sometimes  of  three,  and  aometimea  of  fbur. 
crotchets  in  a  bar ;  of  a  alow  time  and  dignified 
chuactcr.  One  of  its  chief  features  in,  its  gen- 
erally having  a  dot  after  the  first  crotchet  of  tho 
bar,  in  which  particular  it  roBcmblea  the  eia- 
amtu. 

LOUVET,  or  LOU\^,  ALEXANDRE,  a  com- 
poser and  pianist  at  Paris,  published  there,  about 
1796.  "  IiiUrvctiona  th6oriques  et  pratiques  sur  Vac- 
cord  du  PiajM-forte,  ouerage  qui  apprend  en  trts- 
peu  de  temt  attx  personnes  ks  nKiiu  exercies  d  ac- 
eorder  parfaitemeHt  cei  Instrumentt"  one  toL,  Paris, 
1798.  "  Amglia,"  an  opera,  in  thrco  acts,  by  this 
author,  was  represented  in  Paris,  for  the  first 
time,  at  tho  Theitre  do  I'Opera  Comique.  The 
music  is  deemed  more  scicutiiie  than  agreeable. 
Tho  rest  of  his  works  are,  "  Trois  Sonat.  pour  le 
Clav.  acee  V.,"  Ops.  1, 2,  3, 1.  Paris,  &om  1794  to 
1796.  "  Quaire  Igonat.  pour  la  Clav.  aeea  V.,'*  Op. 
fi,  FaiiB,  1796. 

LOUVRE.  A  term  applied  ringly  to  a  well- 
known  French  air,  otherwise  oaued  L'amiable 
Vainqueur,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  had  a  remark- 
able prcdUcction.  Hiia  air  has  since  formed  a 
well-known  dance. 

LOUYS,  MAITRE  JEAN,  a  French  contra- 
puntist of  the  BLxteenth  century,  of  whose  writ- 
ings there  are  etiU  prcfier\'ed,  in  the  Munich 
library,  "  Facaumes  50  de  I>acu^"AnTcrs,  load. 

LOVE-SONG.   A  song  tho  words  and  mdody 

of  which  arc  expressive  of  love. 

LOW.  A  word  of  relatiro  sigmfication,  and 
arbitrarily  api^ied  to  any  part,  passage,  or  note, 
aituatod  towards  ^e  bottom  the  compass  of 
that  species  of  voice,  or  instrument  by  which  it 
ia  designed  to  be  executed. 

LOW,  EDWARD,  originally  a  chorirtcr  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  oi^anist  of  Cliristchurch, 
Oxford,  and  ])rofeasor  of  muuic  in  that  university. 
He  died  in  l(iS2. 

Uo  published,  in  IGCI,  "Short  Directions  for 
the  Perfbnnaacc  of  tho  Cathedral  Sorricc." 


LOYSEAU,  a  French  composer,  Nourished, 
about  the  year  1679,  as  organist  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  at  Tours. 

LOZEK,  the  older,  organist  at  Praf^uo  in  the 
the  year  1800,  is  described  as  un  oxccUcnt  musi- 
cal theorist,  organist,  and  teacher.  It  ia  also  said 
that  he  is  equally  as  familiu  with  Tacitus,  Uozace, 
and  Cicero  as  with  Ilaydn  and  Mozart. 

LUBI,  MAItlANE,  probably  an  amateur,  has 
publishfld,  in  Ocnnany,  "  12  Liederfars  Klatier," 
1801,  and  «  12  nam  dauttcAa  Lieder  fUrs  Ulavier," 
1803. 

LUCA,  SEVERO  DE,  a  Roman  composer, 
flourished  in  tho  year  1700,  in  which  year  his 
oratorio,  "II  Marlirio  di  a.  Kraamo,"  was  per- 
fbrmod  in  tho  church  Delia  Picta,  at  Rome. 

LUCATKLIA  OIOV.  BATTISTA,  belonged, 
according  to  Terreto,  to  the  celebrated  composers 
of  Italy  at  tho  end  of  the  sixteen^  century. 
Some  of  his  works  are  stUl  to  be  found  in  the 
Fab,  Constantini  liekcUe  Cantionea  exotOantiaa.  Atto- 
torum,  Rome,  1614. 

LUCCHESI,  ANDREA.  His  opera  "^Ammi  ** 
was  reprcseuted  at  Venice  in  1775. 

LUCCHESL  J.  M.,  mado  himself  known  by 
the  following  pieces  of  instrumental  music : 
"  Troia  Duos  a  deux  I'.,"  Op.  1,  Vienna,  1794. 
"  Trois  Duos  d  deux  V.,"  Op.  2,  Augsburg,  1796. 
"  SU  DtMs  t  deux  v.,"  Op.  1,  Basil,  1795.  "  Six 
timatines  pour  le  Clav.  dont  trma  avec  V."  Op.  3, 
1796, 

LUCCHINI,  ANTONIO  MARIA,  flourished, 
in  1730,  at  Venice,  as  one  of  tho  first  eomposera 
fox  the  tiioatre  there.  (SeoBumey,TOl.iv.p.538.) 
A  concert  master  of  uiis  name  was  also  celetnat- 
ed  at  Milan  about  the  year  1750. 

LTICELBTJRGER,  or  LU CELBURGIUS.  AN- 
DREAS. Nothing  more  is  knOTt'n  of  him  than 
that  ho  is  the  author  of  the  "  Musictc  Pradiem, 
lib,  2,"  Cobourg  and  Jena,  1604. 

LUCINDA,  FRANCESCO,  chapel-master  to 
tho  King  of  Sicily,  was  born  in  that  island.  He 
composed,  in  1692,  the  opera  "  Gelidaura,"  for  the 
theatre  at  Venice.   See  Bum^,  toL  iv.  p.  79. 

LUCINI,  FRANCESCO.  Walther  calls  him  a 
bass  Binger,  and  mentions  the  following  of  his 
works :  "  Concerli  diverai,  A  2,  Z,  e  4,  con  Parii- 
iura,"  Milan,  1616  ;  and  the  Boquel  to  this  work, 
Milan,  1617. 

LUDOVICI,  THOMAS,  a  contrapuntist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  resided  m  Italy, 
where  there  has  been  printed  of  his  works,  **  4 
Pto/mt  pnacipuia  feslivitatibua,  S  voc,,"  liome,  1S91* 

LUOUBRE.   (L)   MonxnfoUy,  sadly. 

LUIDERS,  a  good  violinist,  was  first  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  in  Berlin. 
He  then  went,  in  1785,  to  Moscow ;  and  having 
remained  about  five  years  in  that  city,  continued 
his  travels,  intending,  ofttx  his  return,  to  hare 
establislied  himself  at  Moecow,  in  a  musia  ware- 
house. 

LUIGI.  An  Italian  composer,  of  whose  com- 
position the  opera  buffa,  "  V Alberqalrieo  vivace," 
was  represented  at  Dresden  in  1782. 
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liXJIJA,  C.  F.,  an  artisan  in  Faris,  pubUshed, 
in  the  year  179 1,  "  TVoia  Sonata  pour  Ja  V.,"  Op. 
1,  Farifl. 

LUINIG.  The  name  of  a  species  of  song  much 
tiscd  in  tho  IlehrideH,  and  on  the  -western  coasts 
of  Scotland,  and  which  is  gcnerallj  ahort  and 
plaindre.  It  is  mostly  sung  by  the  women,  at 
their  diTeruons,  and  during  th^r  work. 

LTTTTGERT,  F.  n.,  a  musician  in  Hamburg, 
published  the  following  works :  *•  12  devised 
Lieder  am  Klavier  zu  tingm,  in  Miuik  ge»et:t," 
Hamburg,  1797.  *' iSw;  Varial.  tur  CAir  '  Coitfre 
le»  chofftiM  de  la  vie,'  pour  le  Piano-forle"  Op.  2, 
Hamburg,  1798.  He  edited  also  the  following 
musical  solecUon,  which  is  much  admired; 
*^  Muiikaliachea  Jounud,  am  den  neuesteit  deuttchen 
Xtnd  frmiz.  Opern  aiugoMgen  and  ftkra  XZaffMr 
cingertciUet.  Enter  Jahrgang,  in  12  MonaUAtfim, 
jeder  d  1  Bogm,"  Hamburg,  1708. 

LnnnCH,  JOEANN,  a  mnnclan  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  bom  in  Plnucn,  puUishod 
"  VmmgiOckiein,  Oder  nmt  wMichg  OeiOnge," 
Jena,  1610. 

LUIZ,  FRANCISCO,  a  Portuguese  monk  and 
chapel-master  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Lisbon, 
died  there  in  1693.  Ho  was  eminent  both  for 
his  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  talents  in 
music.  He  loft  the  Itulowing  works  in  manu- 
Boript:  "  lixto  da  Paieao  da  Dominga  da  Bamoi, 
ode  Mtta  JInra  nuqwr,  i  4  fosM,"  and  "Ptalnm 
«  VilAancicot  i  diveraiu  VoxM." 

LULLO,  ANTONIO,  a  mumcian  and  contem- 
porary of  Zarlino,  flourished  in  1650.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  entitled  "  L'Arte  itUiera  detla  Munca." 
Zarlino  was  doubtful  whether  this  work  iiadever 
been  printed,  as  all  his  endeavors  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  it  were  in  Tain. 

LULLY,  or  LULLI.  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was 
born  of  obscure  parents  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1731.  Having,  whilst  a  child,  showed  great  taste 
for  music,  a  Cordelior,  ftom  no  other  oonnderation 
than  the  hope  of  his  some  time  becoming  eminent 
in  the  art,  undertook  to  teach  him  the  guitar. 

While  Lully  was  under  the  tuition  of  this 
benevolent  ecclettiastie,  a  French  gentleman,  the 
Chevalier  Guiro,  then  on  his  travels,  arrived  at 
Florence.  This  pe^on  had  been  requested  by 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  to 
find  out  for  axul  bring  het  some  pretty  little  Ital- 
ian boy  as  a  page.  The  countenance  of  LuUy 
did  not  answer  to  the  instructions,  but  h^  vivaci- 
ty and  ready  wit,  in  addition  to  his  skill  on  an 
instrument  as  much  the  favorite  of  the  French 
as  of  the  Italians,  determined  the  chevalier  to  en- 
gage him ;  and  then,  about  ton  years  of  age,  he 
was  Bent  to  Paris.  On  his  amval,  he  was  pre- 
sratcd  to  the  lady  ;  but  his  figure  obtained  for  him 
BO  cool  a  reception,  that,  instcBd  of  making  him 
her  page,  she  conunanded  the  officers  of  her 
household  to  enter  his  name  in  tlioir  books  as  her 
imder  scullion. 

Neither  the  disappointment  he  expraiencednor 
the  employment  to  which  ho  was  destined  affected 
tho  spirits  of  LuUy.  In  the  moments  of  his  lei- 
sure from  the  kitchen,  he  used  to  scrape  upon  a 
wretched  fiddle,  which  he  had  contrived  to  pro- 
cure,   A  person  employed  about  the  court,  he]>- 

mono  day  to  hear  him,  informed  tho  princess 
on  excollmt  taste  for  music.   1^  imme- 


diately directed  that  a  master  should  be  employed 
to  teach  him  the  violin ;  and,  in  the  course  ot  a 
few  months,  he  became  so  great  a  prescient,  that 
he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  court  musician. 
In  consequence  of  an  unlucky  accident  that  took 
place,  LiUly  was  dismissed  from  this  situation  ; 
he  aitorwards,  however,  found  means  to  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  king's  band  of  violins,  and  applied 
himself  so  closdy  to  the  study  of  music,  that  in 
a  little  time  he  began  to  compose.  Some  of  his 
airs  having  been  noticed  hy  the  king,  the  authcHT 
was  sent  ibr,  and  his  performance  of  them  was 
thought  BO  excellent,  that  a  new  band  was  formed, 
called  les  petiCa  violona,  and  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  iU  Under  his  direction  they  soon  passed 
the  fiuaous  band  of  twenty-four,  till  that  time  so 
much  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  litis  was 
about  the  year  16G0,  at  which  time  the  favorite 
entertainments  at  tho  French  court  were  dramatic 
representations,  called  ballets.  These  conxistcd 
of  dancing  intcnnixed  'with  singing  and  speaking 
in  recitative ;  and  to  many  of  them  Lully  was 
employed  to  compose  the  music 

An  academy  had  been  established  at  Venice 
for  the  performance  of  operas,  and  Louis  wished  to 
have  one  in  IVance  that  should  excel  it.  Ao- 
eordingly,  in  1669,  be  granted  to  the  Abb6  Perrin, 
inaster  of  the  ceremonies  to  tho  Cuke  of  Orleans, 
8  privilege  for  the  conducting  of  an  opera  after 
the  model  of  that  at  Venice,  but  to  be  performed 
in  the  French  langua^ 

Cambcrt,  the  oi^;anist  of  St.  Honore's,  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  to  music;  but  a^r  a  little 
while  Lully,  who  had  risen  high  in  the  king's 
favor,  contrived  to  get  him  to  be  removed,  and 
himself  to  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  Possessing 
now  the  utuation  of  composer  and  joint  director 
of  the  opera,  he  not  only  left  hu  former  band  and 
instituted  one  of  his  own,  but  formed  the  design 
of  building  a  new  theatre  near  the  Luxemburg 
palace,  which  he  afterwards  accomplished.  This 
was  opened  in  November,  1670,  with  a  musical 
entertainment,  consisting  of  avarietr  of  detached 
pieces,  included  under  the  title  ot**L»  Combat 
de  t  Amour  ct  de  Bocchut." 

Lully,  some  time  previous  to  this,  had  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  to  the  king's  private  ma- 
sic,  and  had  neglected  almost  entirely  the  prac- 
tice of  the  violin  ;  yet,  whenever  he  could  be 
prevailed  with  to  play,  his  excellence  astonished 
all  who  heard  him.  For  the  guitar,  though  so  tri- 
fling and  insignificant  an  instrument,  ho,  throuigh- 
out  his  whole  life,  entertained  the  greatest  pom- 
ality. 

In  the  year  1686,  the  king  was  seized  with  an 
indisposition  that  threatened  his  life ;  but  recov- 
ering from  it,  Lully  was  required  to  compose  a 
"  Te  Deum."  Accordingly  he  wrote  one,  which 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  its  excellence  than 
the  unhappy  accident  with  which  its  performance 
was  attended.  Nothing  hod  been  neglected  in 
the  composition,  nor  in  the  preparations  for  the 
execution  of  it,  and  the  more  to  demonstrate  his 
zeal,  he  himself  beat  the  time.  With  the  cane 
that  he  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  best  of  ao- 
tion,  (from  the  difficidty  of  keepng  the  band  to- 
gether,) he  smick  his  foot,  which  caused  such 
considerable  inflammation,  that  his  ph^'sician  soon 
adnscd  him  to  have  his  little  toe  taken  off;  and, 
after  a  delay  of  some  days,  his  foot ;  andatlongth 
tho  whole  limb.  At  this  dreadful  juncture,  an 
empiric  offered  to  perform  a  cure  without  ampu- 
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tation.  Two  thoueand  pistoies  were  pronused 
him  if  he  should  accomplish  it ;  but  all  his  efforts 
wereinvain.  Lully  died  in  1687,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  Discalceat  Augus- 
tiues*  at  Paris,  where  an  excellent  monument  has 
been  erected  to  hi»  memory. 

A  singular  story  of  a  conTersation  between  Lul- 
ly and  his  confessor  in  hia  last  illness  is  related, 
which  shows  the  natural  archness  of  his  dispo- 
tion,  eren  at  so  critical  a  moment,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  ejcposee  the  weakneus  and  folly  of  the 
prioBt.  Having  been,  for  many  years,  in  the 
habit  of  composing  for  the  opera,  the  priest,  as  a 
testimony  of  his  siiicere  repentance,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  absolution,  required  of  him  to 
throw  the  last  of  his  compositions  into  the 
firo.  Lully,  after  some  excuses,  at  length  acqui- 
esced, and  pointing  to  a  drawer  in  which  the  rough 
draft  of  "  Achilles  and  Polixenes"  was  deposited, 
was  taken  out  and  biimcd,  and  the  confessor  went 
away  satisfied.  Lully  grew  better  and  was 
thoi^ht  out  of  danger,  when  one  of  the  young 
princes  came  to  Tisit  him.  "What,  Baptiste," 
says  ho  to  him,  "  have  you  thrown  your  opera 
into  the  fire  ?  You  were  a  fool  for  thus-  giving 
credit  to  a  gloomy  Janaeuist,  and  burning  good 
music."  **HuBhI  hush  1  my  lord,"  answered 
Lidly,  in  a  whisper;  "  I  Imew  well  what  X  was 
about ;  I  have  another  copy  of  it  I  "  Unhappily, 
this  ill-timed  pleasantry  was  followed  by  a  re- 
lapse ;  the  gangrene  increased,  and  the  prospect 
of  inevitable  death  threw  him  into  snch  pangs  of 
remorse,  that  he  submitted  to  be  laid  on  a  heap 
of  ashes  with  a  cord  round  his  neck ;  and  in  this 
sitaation  he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  his  late 
transgression.  On  being  replaced  in  his  bed,  he 
became  composed,  and  &ed  shortly  afterwards. 

At  the  time  when  Lully  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  laa  petits  viohtu,  not  half  the  musicians  in 
France  able  to  play  at  sight.  A  person  was 
flsteoned  an  excellent  master  who  could  play 
thorough  bass  on  the  harpsichord  or  the  thetwbo 
in  accompaniment  to  a  scholar ;  and,  with  respect 
to  composition,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
inartificial  than  most  of  the  sonatas  and  airs  for 
violins  at  that  time.  The  treble  part  contained 
the  whole  of  the  melody  ;  the  bass  and  the  tenor 
parts  were  mere  accompaniments ;  and  the  whole 
was  a  gross  and  sullra  counterpoint-  The  combi- 
nation of  sounds  then  allowed  were  too  few  to 
admit  of  sufficient  variety ;  and  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  resolving  diucords  was  a  secret  con- 
fined to  few.  Lully  contributed  greatly  to  the_ 
improvement  of  French  music.  In  his  over- 
tures he  introduced  fugues,  and  was  the  first  who, 
in  tiie  choruses,  made  use  of  the  udo  and  kettle 
drums. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  characterize  his  style. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  completely  ori- 
ginal, and  derived  from  no  other  source  thaji  the 
comous  fountain  of  bis  own  invention. 

His  compontionB  were  chi^y  operas  and  other 
dramatio  entertainments;  these^  tlu'agh excellent 
in  th«r  kind,  would  give  but  little  pleasure  at 
the  present  day ;  the  airs  being  short,  formed  of 
regular  measures,  and  too  frequently  interrupted 
by  recitatives.  Louis  XIV.  was  fond  of  dancing, 
and  had  not  tasto  for  any  music  but  airs,  in  the 
oomposiUon  of  which,  a  stated  number  of  bars 
vas  the  cluef  role  to  be  observed.  Uf  harmony 
oc  fine  melody,  or  of  the  relation  between  poetry 
and  miudc,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conception ; 


and  these,  of  course,  were  all  so  many  restraints 
upon  Lull/s  talents. 

The  merits  of  Lully  ought  to  be  estimated  from 
his  overtures  and  works  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  his  operas.  There  are  extant  several  of  his 
motets,  and  some  othu*  ^ood  compontionB  &r  the 
church,  though  not  in  pnnt.  His  operas  and  other 
theatrical  penbrmances,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, have  been  nearly  all  published.  Ho  composed 
8>'mpbonies  lor  viohns  in  three  parts ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  print. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  that 
apeoifls  of  conjpositioii,  the  overture ;  and  more 
parttcnlarly  that  amrited  movement,  the  largo, 
which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  fugue : 
for,  though  it  may  be  said  that  the  symphonies 
or  preludes  of  Carissimi,  Colonna,  and  others,  are 
in  e%Gt,  overtures,  yet  the  difference  between 
them  and  those  of  Lully  is  very  evident :  the 
former  wue  oompovitioos  of  a  mild  and  placid 
kind*  tihe  latter  are  ■pinnntg^  and  fuU  of  en- 
ergy. 

LULLY,  LOUIS,  and  LULLY,  JEAN  LOUIS, 
sons  of  the  preceding,  were  also  musicians.  They 
composed,  in  conjunction,  the  music  to  the  opera 
of  "ZipAire  et  Flore"  written  by  Michael  du 
Boullai,  secretory  to  the  Grand  Prior  of  Vendflme, 
and  represented  m  the  Acad^mie  Soyale  in  1688. 
They  also  set  the  opera  of  "Orphem,"  written 
by  the  same  person,  and  an  opera  called  "Akide" 

LUPI,  DIDIER.  A  French  contrapuntist  of 
the  sLxtoenth  century.  Of  his  works  ^e  follow- 
ing are  yet  extent :  **  CAantom  ^tirilutlles," 
1548.  "CAaHmmt!^nrituaktAptatr6,''Paxi8,l67l. 
"Pseatimes  SO  de  David  A  quatre  voix,"  Lyons,  1549. 

LUPI,  LUPUS,  a  Flemish  contrapuntist,  flour- 
ished about  the  year  1650.  He  was  a  composer 
of  great  eminence  among  his  contemporaries,  but 
no  entfre  work  can  be  pointed  out  of  his  compo- 
sition. Many  single  songs  and  motets  by  him 
are  to  be  found  in  ccUections,  espedtuly  in 
"  SaSfUn^  OmeoHtiu  4, 0|  6  d  8  voc."  Angsbu^, 
1545. 

LUPPACHINI,BERyADINODEL  VASTO, 
an  Italian  composer,  about  the  year  1550,  pub- 
lished "  iladriffoii  it  4  wci,"  Venice,  1546,  and 
"  itadrigaii  d  5  voei,"  Venice,  1547. 

LUPPES'O,  T.  "W.  Organist  of  Wore.  Herts. 
At  about  nine  years  old,  Francis  Cramer,  from 
friendship  to  Luppino's  father,  (an  English  artist,) 
took  the  son  as  a  violin  pupil;  at  the  same  time, 
and  from  a  similar  kind  motive,  Frank  Lansa,  a 
son  of  the  singing  master,  commenced  teaching 
him  the  piano-lbrte.  After  studying  throe  years, 
his  parents  then  being  called  to  the  continent, 
F.  Cramer  took  him  entirely  under  his  roof,  and 
introduced  him  as  a  violin  ripieno,  at  the  Vocal 
and  other  concerts.  In  another  three  years  the 
celebrated  J.  B.  Cramor  received  him  into  hid 
house  as  a  piano-forte  pupil,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained till  1808.  To  these  gentlemen,  particular- 
ly to  the  Messrs.  Cromer,  Lupplno  expressed  the 
wannest  gratitude,  not  only  for  his  musical  edu- 
cation, but  for  nearly  all  the  good  which  accom- 
panied his  career  in  life.  In  1808,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  Lupplno  accepted  a  proposal 
to  assist  C.  Bric^^cman  (many  years  established 
in  Hertford)  ns  teacher,  tanor,  and  organist.  In 
1812>  an  o^an  having  been  erected  in  the  ndgh- 
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boring  town  of  Wate,  he  and  Biidgeman  became 
joint  orgaiuBts  of  both  places.  In  the  foUowing 
joar  Luppino'B  marria^  severed  the  abore  con- 
nection ;  after  which  time  Luppino  oloue  retainod 
the  Ware  orgamat's  situation,  and  at  the  ago  of 
thirty-one  possessed  a  tolerably  extended  con- 
nection of  teaching.  He  has  published  *'  A  Se- 
lection of  Psalms  and  H>Tnns  for  the  Use  of 
Ware  Church,"  part  of  wMoh  are  adapted,  and 
part  composed  by  hinuett 

LtTSCDnUS,  properly  NACHTIGALL,  OT- 
TOMAHUS,  a  learned  Benedictine  Mar,  bom  at 
Stntaburg,  studied  music  first  in  his  native  town, 
and  then  at  Vienna,  where  he  first  became  known 
as  a  teacher  of  music.  He  was  afterwards  a 
preacher  in  St.  Maurice's  Church,  at  Augsburg, 
and  at  the  same  time  lecturer  on  Greek  lan- 
guage in  the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Ulrich 
and  Afra.  Thence  he  was  called  to  Baail,  and, 
lastly,  again  to  his  native  place,  as  canon  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church.  According  to  Le  Long,  he 
died  in  the  year  1535.  An  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  his  learning,  by  his  translation  into 
German  of  the  book,  of  Psalms,  from  the  original 
Hebrew  text;  also  by  his  translations  of  the 
sympoeiaka  of  Plutarch,  and  the  orations  of 
Isocratos,  together  with  several  other  learned 
works.  LusciniuB  was  early  in  life  a  great  &iend 
of  Erasmus,  but  became  afterwards  his  most 
violent  adversary.  He  was  also  concerned  in  the 
controversies  ^\'ith  the  famous  Ulrich  von  Huttcn, 
whom  he  attacked  with  such  powerful  satire, 
that  at  last  Melanchthon  gave  him  to  understand, 
by  an  epigram,  that  his  name  could  not  possibly 
be  Nightingale,  but  that  he  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Vulture,  The  following  works  by  Lu«- 
cinius  give  him  the  greatest  claim  to  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity  :  *'  Musicte  IjutUuOones,"  1dI5, 
and  "  Muturffia,  aeu  Praxis  Miaica,"  Strasburg, 
1636  and  1542.  The  most  interesting  port  of  the 
latter  work  is  the  correct  representation  of  aU  the 
instruments  then  in  use.  These,  as  well  aa  the 
whole  book,  would  have  been  as  good  as  lost  to 
us,  aftffl  a  lapse  of  about  three  hundred  years, 
had  not  Hawkins  fortunately  given  (vol.  ii.  p.  441 
of  his  history)  correct  r^resentationB  of  all  those 
instruments,  to  the  number  of  forty-nine. 

LL'SIKOANDO.   (L)   Soothingly,  persua- 

aively. 

LUSITANO,  VINCENTINO.  A  musician  at 
Kome,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Hta  principal  work  is  entitled  "  IntroduzioM  fa' 
eiUuima  et  novimma  Hi  Canto  finm  e  Jtgurato  eon- 
trapunto  aemplux,"  Rome,  1653 ;  Venice,  1558  and 
1661. 

LUSTRINI,  ABBATE,  flourished  in  1756,  at 
Roue,  as  one  of  the  first  chapel-masters. 

LUTE.  A  stringed  instrument  formerly  much 
in  uso  i  anciently  containing  only  five  rows  of 
strings,  but  to  wluch  six,  or  more,  were  afterwards 
added.  The  lute  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.,  the 
table  i  the  body,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the 
neck,  which  has  as  many  stops,  or  divisions;  and 
the  hud,  or  croes,  in  vhich  Uie  screws  for  tuning 
it  are  inserted.  In  plaj'ing  this  iastrumcnt,  the 
performer  strikes  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  regulates  the  sounds  with 
those  of  the  left.  The  origin  of  this  instrumenC 
is  not  known,  though  generally  believed  to  be  of 
very  early  d^  Indeed  auUuns  are  not  agreed  aa 


to  the  comitry  to  which  we  are  indebted  fbr  the 
invention.  Some  give  it  to  Germany,  and  derive 
its  name  from  the  German  word  laute,  while  othen 
ascribe  it  to  tlw  Anbians,  and  trace  its  name  from 
the  Arabic  aSamd. 

LUTENIST.  A  performer  on  the  lute.  The 
office  of  lutenist  to  the  King's  Chapd,  in  the  old 
countries,  was  formerly  an  active  one,  Uko  that 
of  organist ;  but  since  the  decUnc  of  the  lute,  has 
become  a  sinecure  place.  Songs  for  a  single 
voice,  with  late  accompaniment,  ware  of  Spaii^di, 
or  of  Eastern  origin.  The  lute,  which  was  a  kind 
of  guitar,  survived  to  the  time  of  Handel.  The 
theorbo  and  arch-lutc  were  the  same  inntrumciits, 
but  of  enlarged  capacity  and  more  strings.  l*he 
lutenist  in  trunk  hose,  cap,  and  feather,  and 
<•  bearded  like  a  pard,"  took  up  a  position  at  the 
crowded  party,  in  which  he  evidently  expeoted 
to  be  iha  adndied  of  all  observers.  Whether  he 
aangBOagB, 

■■  Such  u  Hm  Hortwd  loTR  dngi  to  Ml  pmod  fUr," 

is  doubtfiiL  If  his  music  bore  any  proportion  to 
those  bolbous  and  massive  lege  whiiMk  still  attract 
the  eye  in  his  efl^^ios,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
extraordinary  musician  indeed. 

LUTHER,  DR.  MARTIN.  This  celebrated  re- 
former and  piofcsftor  was  bom  at  Islcben,  Saxony, 
November  10, 1483.  His  "  Eulogium  on  Music  " 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Forkel*  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  Music."  Luther  also 
wrote  several  choral  melodies.  The  following  are 
the  titles  of  some  of  those  which  he  either  com- 
posed entirely,  or  corrected :  these  titles  are  taken 
from  the  "  PfiicfUen  einea  Organiaten,''  L  c.,  "  The 
Duties  of  an  Organist,"  by  the  Mnuc  Direct. 
Turk,  p.  42.  1.  "  Wir  gktuben  aU  an  einm  Gatt, 
2.  '^Jesaia  dem  PropheUn  dcu."  3.  "£m» 
fesU  Burg  m(  xmmr  Gott,  Stc."  4.  '•  Erhalt  uh» 
Herr  bey  deinem  Wort."  6.  "  Es  vmU  wu  Ootf 
gnadig  aegn."  6.  "  Ach  Gott  vom  Himmel  ateh 
darein."  7.  "  Es  itt  gewiaaUch  on  der  Zeit."  8. 
"Dia$»inddieheiJffenahnG^."  9.  "A'wt  bit- 
ten wir  den  heilgen  Geitt,"  10.  "  GelobH  teyst  du 
Jeau  ChrUt."  11.  "  Vom  Himmel  hoeh  da  komm 
itA  her."  12.  "  Komm,  keUiger  Geitt,  Uerre  Gott." 
13.  "Mittei^  u>ir  im  Leben  aind."  14.  "  Golt  der 
Voter  Kohn  una  beg,"  15.  "  Voter  unaer  im  Him~ 
melreich"  16.  "  Chriat  unaer  Herr  sum  Jordan." 
The  muuc  of  some  of  these  Torks  is,  with  much 
probability,  attributed  to  Luther,  especially  of 
the  hjmn  called  "  Daa  grosse  glaubent"  No.  I ; 
also  of  No.  2,  "  Jeaaia  dem  Propkelen"  concern- 
ing which  Johann  Walther,  in  his  epistle,  speaks 
with  particular  praise,  especially  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Luther  has  adapted  the  notes  to 
the  text.  On  the  other  hand,  the  melodies,  Nos. 
7,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  were  known  long  before 
Luther.  To  these  ancient  melodies  may  also  be 
added  "  Ein  Kindelein  ao  lObelich"  "  In  dulci  Jubi- 
lo"  "  Christ  fuhr  gen  Himmel,"  and  "  Erstanden 
iat  der  heUge."  Luther  preferred  these  beautiful 
melodies  to  all  the  tranalatious  and  adaptations 
from  the  Latin  church. 

Gerbor  is  not  certain  whether  the  old  Utany  to 
God  and  all  the  saints  (No.  14)  was  not  originally 
a  Catholic  hjonn.  "What,  however;  is  certain  is, 
that  the  melody  was  known  before  Luther.  Nor 
docs  No.  15  belong  to  Luther.  It  was  what  is 
called  in  Germany  a  bergkregen  weia,  tliat  is,  a 
melody  used  in  singing  histories  in  rhymi^  som»* 
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thing  in  the  stylo  of  the  romancea  or  ballads  of 
out  day.  There  were,  however,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  bergkreyeti. 
llius,  for  instance,  a  certain  Rotenmicher  cl^ms 
the  following  psalms,  from  Luther's  first  psolm 
hook,  in  his  coUectioR  of  "  Bergkreyen,"  printed 
in  1551,  namely,  "  Sie  iat  mir  lieb  die  v-erthe 
ifayd,"  and  **EinHeuet  iMdmrMman."  Three 
hundred  years  ago  no  difflcnlty  was  made  in 
introduciug  the  melodies  of  profkno  songs  in 
ch arches.  This  plainly  appears  from  Job. 
Isaack's  melody  to  *'  Intpruck,  ich  musa  dich  taa- 
Men,"  "  Inspmck,  I  must  leave  thee,"  which  after- 
words became  more  known  as  a  hymn,  to  the 
words,  "  O  welt  ich  muaa  dtch  iMtetn"  and,  after 
that,  aifsin  became  popular  to  the  ptofimo  words, 
"^V(M  ruMm  aOe  Waider."  IVomthe  hattetU  of 
Gastoldi,  "  Viver  lieto  voglio,"  &c.,  and  "A  lieta 
vita  Amor  a,"  &c.,  were  also  introduced  into  the 
church,  with  the  text,  "  In  dir  ist  Freude,"  and 
"  Jnu  woUat  uta  weiaeti,"  i.  c.,  "  In  thee  is  joy," 
and  "  O  Jesus,  wilt  thou  show  me."  The  mel- 
ody No.  16,  *'  Christ  unaer  Herr,"  is  wA  Luther's, 
but  composed  Wolf  Heinz,  with  whose  name 
it  was  printed  m  1514.  We  are  also,  perhaps, 
indofateu  to  Joh.  Walthcr  and  Ludwig  Scnfl  for 
many  melodies  in  Luther's  coUoction.  Luther's 
psalm  book  was  at  first  very  small,  and  in  1524 
coutaincd  only  three  sheets,  which  sheets  were 
also  printed  separately.  They  together  contained 
ei;;ht  psalms,  but  wiui  only  three  melodies.  Of 
these  are  yet  sung,  in  Germany,  No  1,  "Nun 
freut  eueh  lieber  Christen,"  i  o.,  "  Now,  Christians, 
fill  your  hearts  with  joy,"  but  much  altered,  and 
"El  ist  dasheilwu  kommen  her,"  i.  c,  "  Salvation 
now  is  come  to  us."  The  melody  of  the  eleventh 
psalm,  "  Salotm  nu  foe,"  &c.,  is  likewise  in  the 
first  edition  of  Luther,  as  the  psalm  is  yet  found 
in  German  choral  books.  The  songs  in  that  col- 
lection, "Ach  Gott  van  Rimmel  sieh,"  L  c,  "O 
God,  &om  heaven  look ;  "  '*  £*  sprieht  der  un- 
uwuen  mund  mil,"  i.  o.,  "The  lips  of  foola  will 
speak  ; "  and  Aus  liefer  noth  ichrei/  ich  zu  dir,*' 
1.  e.,  "  I  coll  to  thee  m  deep  distross,"  must  be 
■ung  to  this  same  melody  of  the  clercnth  psalm. 
After  Luther's  first  edition,  the  number  of  hymns 
increased  yearly,  because  ho  not  only  wrote  thirty 
more  songs  for  the  collection,  but  other  divines 
did  the  same.  The  first  edition  of  the  enlarged 
hymn  book  was  edited  by  Oeoi^  Khaw,  Joh. 
Walther,  and  Bapst,  in  Leipsic.  We  shall  now 
mention  some  latn  editions  in  the  nxteenth  cen- 
tury. "  Getangbtich  Chrittlicher  Psalmen  und  Kir- 
chen  lieder  J).  Mart.  Ltttheri  uiul  aiulerer  frommer 
Christen,  aUesampt  mil  den  Noten  und  ifwen  rechten 
Melodeyen,  desaplcicfien  etliche  mil  4  Stimmea  kiitul- 
lichabi/e$€td,"  Dresden.  1-593.  "  GeyMtliche  Lieder, 
mit  eit*er  mwM  vorrade  I>.  M.  Luther,"  Nuremberg, 
1558.  "  Ausserktene  Psalmen  and  Geittliche  Lie- 
der," Pommcm,  1693.  "  Teuiach  Psalmen  ujid 
Otsanffbuch  D.  Lutheri  mil  4  Stimmen  c.^mpanirl, 
und  aujf  den  ob/ichen  Choral  pcrichicl,"  Kislcbcn, 
1698.  Luther  was  equally  fond  of  figurnte  des- 
cant, which  he  endeavored  also  to  promote  in  the 
ehnrch.  'Diis  appears  from  a  printed  collection 
of  motets,  with  a  preface,  by  him,  which  well  de- 
serves to  be  made  public  iu  oome  mUH>(-al  peri- 
odical work.  The  title  is,  "  Sympfuitiic?  jucxinda 
4  vocum,  sen  Motcltte  62,  cum  pr^atioiie  Mart.  Ltt- 
theri," Wittenberg,  1538.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  "Leipx.  Uhs.  Zeit.,"  pe^e  497,  is  to  be  found  au 
airaiigMnettt  of  Luther's  mtnostiug  thoughts  on 


muaic  and  science  in  general ;  also,  his  remark- 
able letter  to  Ludw.  Senfl*  ttanalated  from  the 
Latin  into  German.  See  Mus-  ZeU.  An.  12,  p.  35. 

LUrnCmUS,  JOHANN,  a  German  com- 
poser in  the  b^inning  of  the  serentoenth  century, 
published  "  8afe>  Venerei  Mutieales,  odor  netee 
teulsche  PoUtiache  Qesange  mit  4  vnd  5  Slimmen, 
aiich  lustige  Intraden,  Ssc.  mit  3  Stimmen,"  Leipnc, 
1610. 

LUYTON,  CAROLUS.  Court  organist  to  the 
Emperor  lludolph  11.  in  1600.  Uo  published 
"  Caniiones  Sacra  5  voc,"  Prague,  1603.  "  0pm 
Musicum  in  Lamentationes  leremiie,"  Prague,  1608. 
"  J/ixM  7  voeum,"  Prague,  1609.  "  Lift.  1 
MiasaruM,"  Fraukfart*  1621.  "  iladrigali  A  5  voix," 
Venice,  1582. 

LUZZASCHI,  or  LUZZASCO.  This  musician 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  organists  of 
his  timo  in  Italy,  being  second  only  to  Claudio 
Morula.  Ho  belongs  to  the  four  whom  Galilei 
calls  '*musiciens  par  exceUence."  He  published, 
among  other  works,  "  Madrigaii,"  Naples,  1676, 
which  excited  universal  adimration.  Luzzaschi 
was  a  native  of  Forrara,  and  concert  master  and 
organist  to  Duke  Alphouso  II.  He  died  in  his 
sixty-second  year.  His  publication  of  macbigal^ 
above  mentiouedt  may  still  be  found  in  the  library 
at  Munich. 

LUZZO,  FRANCESCO,  an  Italian  composer 
for  the  church,  published  "  Molelti  Concertati 
d  roci  2  e  3  voct,"  Venice,  1650. 

LYCHANOIDES.  (Gr.)  The  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  middle  sounds  of  thrae  which 
Bacchius,  and  other  Greek  writers,  call  spisri. 

LYCHANOS.  (Gr.)  The  third  string  of  the 
ancient  diapason,  or  octave.  The  name  ^vcn  by 
the  (ireelui  to  the  third  chord  of  thdi  two  first 

tetrachords. 

LYCHANOS  HYPATON.  (Gr.)  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  third  sound  of  tho 
first  or  lowest  tctrochord  iu  the  diatonic  genus ; 
80  called  from  its  having  been  played  with  the 
index  or  fore  finger.  This  sound,  which  answered 
to  our  D  on  the  third  line  in  the  bass,  was  also 
denominated  hypate  diatonot.   See  that  expression. 

LYCHANOS  MESON,  (Or.)  The  usme  by 
which  the  ancients  distinguished  the  third  sound 
(tf  tho  melon,  or  middle  tetrachord.  This  sound 
correspotuled  with  that  of  our  G  on  the  fourth 
space  in  the  bass. 

LYDIAN.  The  cipithct  applied  by  tho  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  of  their  modct>  which  wait  placed 
between  tho  MoUan  and  Hypcrdoriou.  From  its 
bearing  tho  name  of  an  Asiatio  people,  it  was 
sometimes  called  the  bari€aimi  mode.  Tho  char- 
acter of  tho  Lydian  mode  is  said  to  have  been 
striking  and  animated,  yet  highly  capable  of 
pathos  and  softness  It  was  for  the  latter  quality 
that  Plato  banished  it  from  his  republic,  lliis  is 
the  mode  by  which  Orpheus  is  labled  to  have  at- 
tracted the  T«y  beasts,  and  Amphion  to  have 
built  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Some  minute  its  in- 
vention to  Amphion,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Antiope,  others  to  Olympus,  the  disciple  of  Mar- 
syas,  and  others  again  to  Melampidcs.  l*indar 
informs  us,  that  it  was  first  used  at  the  marriage 
of  Niobe.  Lydian  was  also  the  name  <tf  an 
inHnaimU  used  by  the  Greeks,  vhich  is  suppoMd 
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to  have  been  so  called  from  thoir  being  indebted 
for  it  to  theix  Asiatic  ucighbors. 

LYON,  SAMUEL  THOSIAS,  waa  bora  in  the 
year  1776.  He  rocd.Ted  instructioiu  in  the  prac- 
tical part  of  bia  profession  from  his  fatbei,  who 
was  a  Tery  excellent  pcrforaier  on  various  instru- 
meata,  and  especially  eminent  on  tbe  bassoon.  In 
the  theory  of  muaic,  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious  Fotisin.  ^Vhen  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  performed  in  public  the  tenor  part  in  an 
obligato  quartet  of  Pleyel's,  when  the  approba- 
tion be  rec«Ted  caused  him  to  be  patronized  by 
Attwood,  who  invited  him  to  his  bouse,  where  at 
that  period  Bridgetower  was  an  inmate,  having 
been  placed  under  Attwood's  care  by  his  majesty. 
At  his  music  parties  Lyon  became  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  authors  at  that 
period  comparatively  but  little  known.  In  the 
year  1798,  ho  was  unanimously  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Muuciana,  and  in  1819, 
elected  as  one  of  the  court  of  assiBtanta  oS  per- 
petual goveraors  of  that  institution. 

When  the  schism  took  place  in  the  PhUAar- 
monic  Society,  and  two  concerts  were  established, 
Lyon  waa  engaged  to  play  the  tenor,  and  made 
his  (/(!6u(  in  the  septet  of  Beethoven.  The  applause 
be  received  obtained  him  the  honor  of  bdng 
selected  by  Wcichsel,  Spagnoletti,  Morit  &c.,  to 
perform  in  quartets  and  quintets,  in  seven  concerts 
during  that  season.  On  January  2,  1824,  Lyon 
was  unanimously  elected  an  associate  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

His  publications  are  exclusively  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  principally  composed  for  the  use  of 
juvenile  perform  era ;  besides  a  groat  number  of 
airs  that  he  has  ananged  as  rondos,  and  adapta- 
tationa  of  the  vrorics  of  Uandel  and  other  autubn. 

LYRA  DOPPIA,  or  DOUBLE  LYRE.  (I.) 
The  name  of  an  instrument  not  at  present  known, 
but  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  kind  of  viol 
da  gamba. 

LYRA  MEXDICORUM.  (L,)  The  name  of 
an  ancient  instrument,  the  body  of  which  was 
formed  something  like  that  of  a  violin.  It  had 
four  strings,  which  were  distended  from  the  neck 
to  the  lower  part,  and  agitated  in  performance  by 
the  friction  of  a  wheel.  It  owed  its  name  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  &Toiite  in- 
strument of  mendicant  Criars. 

LYllA-VIOL.  An  instrument  once  much  in 
use;  so  named  because  it  was  tuned  in  a  manner 
formerly  called  the  harp  way.  It  was,  in  form, 
something  like  the  common  viol,  and  had  six 
strings,  and  seven  frets,  or  atopa,  to  which  were 
assigned  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  viz.,  B,  C, 
I),  %  F,  (i.  II,  the  letter  A  answering  to  the  open 
string  wherever  it  occurs. 

LYRA-WAY.  The  appdiation  gjvon  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  one  of  their  two  modes  of  no- 
tation.   Kee  XoTATioN. 

LYRE.  One  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  stringed 
species  of  instruments,  and  said  to  havo  been  in- 
vented by  Mercury,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2000. 
Its  frame  first  consisted  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise; 
bnt  concerning  the  original  number  of  its  strings, 
there  is  a  variety  of  opinions  :  some  assert  it  to 
have  been  only  three,  and  that  Mercury  rcaemblcd 
those  three  strings  to  as  many  seasons  of  tho  year, 
which  were  all  that  the  tiroelu  reckoned,  viz., 
samnwri  winter,  and  spring ;  aasigoing  the  acuu 


string  to  the  fint,  the  grave  to  the  second,  and  the 
mean  to  the  third.  Some,  again,  say  that  it  had 
four  strings,  and  others  that  it  had  seven.  But 
authors  generally  agree  in  giving  Mercury  the 
honor  of  its  invention,  and  say  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  instrument,  as  formed  by  him,  was 
transmitted  by  On>heus,  who  taught  the  use  of  it 
to  Thamyrls  and  Linus,  the  latter  of  whom  com- 
municatel  tho  art  to  H(»culns.  From  Hercules 
it  passed  to  Amphion,  tho  celebrated  Tbcban  ly- 
rist, and  afterwKds  to  the  Grecian,  Terpander, 
who  carried  it  to  Egypt,  greatly  improved,  and 
exhibited  it  to  the  Kg)-ptian  priests  as  his  own 
invention. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  ancient  lyre, 
tluse  is  no  more  agreement  among  MTitcrs  uian 
about  the  number  of  its  strings.  It,  however, 
appears  by  those  found  in  the  hands  of  the  ancient 
statues  of  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  others,  that,  in 
its  improved  state,  it  consisted  of  a  frame  whose 
ddcs  were  curvilinear ;  one  lashioned  somewhat 
like  the  letter  S,  and  the  other  like  the  same  letter 
revencd,  meeting  at  the  centre  of  the  base,  and 
inserted  at  tho  top  in  the  extremities  of  a  cross 
bar,  to  which  were  fastenod  the  upper  ends  of  the 
strings,  distended  to  it  perpendicularly  from  the 
bottom.  In  these  representations  of  the  instru- 
ment there  are  seven  strings,  and  this,  according 
to  Nichomachus,  w^as  the  number  contained  by 
the  Mercurian  lyre. 

Lord  Elgin  took  from  a  tomb  at  Athens  an  an- 
cient lyre  in  a  mutilated  state,  aud  in  fifty  pieces ; 
but  the  parts  could  be  so  put  together  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  figure  and  action.  The  wood  was 
of  cedar,  and  in  size  similar  to  that  held  in  the 
hand  of  Apollo.  Having  lain  in  tho  earth  about 
three  thousand  years,  it  was  surprising  that  the 
woodwork  was  not  ell  decayed,  for  the  metallic 
parts  were  completely  dissolved.  This  lyre  evi- 
dently had  eight  strings,  from  the  number  of  littie 
rollers  which  turned  upon  the  cross  bar.  On 
each  roller  there  was  a  small  projecting  p^,  upon 
which  the  string  was  looped ;  tiien,  by  turning  the 
roller,  it  was  raised  in  pitch,  and  the  mode  of 
fixing  it  was  by  slipping  the  end  of  the  roller* 
which  was  notched,  upon  a  fastened  piece  of  wood 
of  corresponding  shape.  By  a  method  so  clumsy 
it  was  impossible  to  put  the  instrument  into  tun^ 
according  to  the  present  notions  of  accuracy; 
and  we  need  not  be  long  in  determining  that  the 
ears  of  tho  performers  were  as  rude  as  the  instm- 
ments  upon  which  they  played. 

LYRIC.  An  epithet  applicable  to  odes,  hymns, 
songs,  or  whatever  compositions  are  intended  for 
musical  rchcarsoL  Tho  word  is  borrowed  tiom  the 
lyre,  and  was  originally  confined  to  poetry  meant 
to  be  sung  to,  or  accompanied  by,  that  instromeut. 

LYRICHOBD.  Tho  name  frnDttly  given  to 
a  vertical  harpnchord.  Hie  origin  tii  this  instru- 
ment may  be  traced  to  Kircher. 

LYRIST.  A  performer  on  the  lyre.  In  an- 
cient Gi«occ,  the  Losbian  lyrists  were  the  most 
celebrated. 

LYRODI.  (Or.)  Certain  musicians  among 
the  ancients,  who  accompanied  their  own  singing 
with  the  lyre.  Lyrodi  was  also  an  appellation 
given  to  such  as  were  in  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing lyric  poems  composed  by  others. 

LYTIEKSE.  The  name  given  by  the  anoeot 
Greeks  to  the  "Song  of  the  Beapem." 
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canzonet.  "  Hither,  gentle  zephyr,"  canzonet, 
"  I  -whispered  her  my  laat  aHieu,"  canzonet. 
"  Not  soft  iaUins  ahowers,"  canzonet.  "  The 
heart  that  warmed,"  canzoneL"  "  Though  thino 
eyea,  my  Bwcet  girl,"  canzonet.  "  Whene'er  the 
howling  tempest,"  canzonet.  "  Whim  fiincy 
strews,"  canzonet.  "  When  tho  mud  that  pos- 
eessBs,"  canzonet.  "  Close  by  the  WcUanas," 
dueb  <•  Haste,  je  gales,"  duet.  **0,  liogeryet," 
dueL 

MACE,  THOMAS,  bom  in  tho  year  1613, 
was  one  of  tho  clerks  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
brid^,  and  distinguished,  among  the  writers  on 
music,  by  a  work  entitled  "  Music's  Monument,  or 
a  Kemembrancer  of  the  best  practical  Music,  both 
Divine  and  Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  be 
in  the  World ;  "  published  in  folio  in  1676-  Un- 
der whom  he  was  educated,  or  by  what  means  he 
became  possessed  of  so  much  skill  in  the  science 
of  music  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  matter  for  tho 
above  work,  ho  has  nowhffl%  informed  us.  Wo 
may  collect  iiom  it  that  he  was  enthusiastically 
fond  of  muaic,  and  of  a  devout  and  soriouB  dispo- 
sition, though  choarful  and  good  humored  even 
under  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  pressure  of 
misfortunes.  His  knowledge  of  music  seems  to 
have  been  chiefiy  confined  to  the  practice  of  the 
lute,  (his  favorite  instrument,)  and  to  so  much  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  as  enabled  him  to 
composo  for  it. 

As  to  the  above  work,  a  sin^pilar  vein  of  dry 
humor  runs  ^irough  it,  which  is  &r  from  being 
disgusting,  since  it  exhibits  a  lively  portrait  of  a 
good-natured  old  man.  The  first  four  chapters 
are  a  oulo^um  on  psalmody  and  parochial  mu- 
sic ;  the  fifth  contains  a  recommendation  of  the 
organ  for  that  purpose.  The  sixth  treats  of 
"  how  to  procure  an  organist."  In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  chapters  he  treats  of  cathedral  mu- 
sic, and  laments  serioiuly  its  decline  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  parochial  psalmody  the  author  recommends 
what  he  calls  "  short,  square,  even,  and  uni- 
form ayres,"  and  is  '*  bold  to  say  that  many  psalm 
tunes  are  so  excellently  good,  that  art  cannot 
mend  than  or  make  them  better."  In  spcakbig 
of  tho  diJBculty  of  ringing  in  tune,  even  with  a 
good  voice,  he  observes,  that,  "  witli  an  unskilful, 
inharmonious,  coarse- grained,  harsh  voice,  it  is 
impossible."  "'Tis  sad  to  hear  what  whining, 
toling,  yelling,  or  screeking,  there  is  in  country 
congregations,  where,  if  there  be  no  organ  to 
compel  them  to  harmonical  unity,  the  people  seem 
aflrighted  or  distracted."  The  UbCTal  use  of 
compounds  by  tho  ingenious  Master  Mace  gives 
his  unguage  a  very  Grecian  appearance.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  lute,  and 
professes  to  lay  open  aU  the  secrets  relating  to 
that  instrument,  which,  till  the  author's  time, 
had  only  boon  known  to  tho  masters  of  the  sci- 
ence. Tho  third  part  is  on  the  nol  and  rausio 
in  general ;  and  in  this  he  oonsarea  the  abuse  <tf 
"  Prom  thy  aims,  ~mf  dear  Ptony,"  i,  music  in  tho  dispEoportioiuitfl  number  of  ben 
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M.,  Mbzeo.  HaLC  somewhat,  rather.  This 
letter  is  frequently  used  as  an  abbreviation,  in  con- 
nection witii  other  letters ;  as,  M.  F.,  mazo  forte, 
rather  loud;  M.  P.,  ;)taru>, rather  soft;  M. 
v.,  niczzo  voce,  with  half  the  usual  voice.  Also 
for  mano,  or  main,  the  Italian  and  French  for 
hand  ;  as,  D.  M.,  dettn  mono,  right  huid ;  S.  M., 
Miniatro  mono,  left  hand ;  M.  O.,  moiH  ^oucAe,  left 
hand  ;  M.  D.,  main  droit,  tight  hand. 

MA.  (I.)  But,  as,  vivaee,  ma  non  iroppo 
pnato,  liyely,  but  not  too  qnick  ;  alieffro,  ma  non 
inppe,  qwk,  but  not  too  much  so. 

MAASS.  JOHANX  GEBHABD  EHREN- 
REICH,  magistrate,  and  (in  1791)  professoi  of 

ShiloBophy  at  Halle,  was  bom  in  Krottdorf,  near 
[alberstadt,  in  1766.  He  wrote,  besides  several 
other  works,  the  following :  "  Ueber  die  Iiuiru- 
metUal  Musik,  (in  der  Neuen  Bibl.  (let  tchOn  Wis- 
tetuck,}  B.  48,"  1792.  "  Zuaais  zu  dem  Artik  Ac- 
ceat,  im  Suker,  in  HimieM  mtf  die  UuaUtt"  L  e., 
"  Appendix  to  Sulzo^s  article  AeemUi  as  relates  to 
Music."  In  the  tfaehtrag  zu  Suizer  T^eor.  der 
teh.  IV.,  Maasfl ;  also  a  paper,  under  the  title 
"  Charaktert  der  vomehimten  Dichter  oiler  Not.  von 
einer  Gesellsch.  v.  Gel.,"  i.  e.,  "  Character  of  the 
principal  Poets  of  all  Nations,  by  a  Society  of 
learned  Men."  In  this  paper,  ho  answers  to  a 
question  proposed,  "By  what  means  can  tho 
oratorical  and  pathetio  accents  be  czpzesaed  in 
music;" 

MACABI,  GIACOMO,  a  Roman  dramatic 
compofior,  produced  tho  followii^  operas  :  •<  Ada- 
loaldo /Hrioao,"  1727.  *' Arittide,"  1735.  "  Ot- 
taoiano  trionfante  di  SSareo  Aniottio^'  1735.  "  La 
CmUeanaot"  1743, 

MACCHI,  G.  An  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
resident  at  Venice  about  the  year  1750. 

MACHALAm  A  kind  of  lute  or  guitar,  used 

by  the  Hebrews. 

MACHUL.  An  instrument  used  b^  the  He- 
brows.  This  name  is  supposed;  by  Kircher  and 
others,  to  have  been  given  to  two  different  instra- 
mcnts,  one  of  the  stringed,  and  tho  other  of  the 
pulsatile  species.  That  of  tho  former  sort  had  six 
chords,  or  strings.  The  second  was  of  a  circular 
form,  made  of  metal,  and  was  cither  hung  round 
with  little  beUs,  or  furnished  with  iron  rings,  sus- 
poiulcd  on  a  rod,  or  bar,  that  passed  across  the 
circle. 

MACDONALD,  PHELPS.  This  genUeman 
was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  under  the  name  of 
Phelps  was  highly  celebrated  in  London,  as  an 
amateur  singer  and  vocal  composer.  He  subse- 
quently hdd  tho  situation  of  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Bui^hersh,  British  ambassador  at  Flor- 
ence. His  works  are  principally  in  the  style  of 
Jackson,  of  Exeter,  but  modernized  and  improved 
by  a  due  mixture  of  the  Italian  school.  Among 
them  are  the  following .-  "  Bring  me  an  urn  of 
work  divin8,'^duet.  An  age  is  each  hour," 
eanxonet 
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and  treble  uutnunento  in  the  concarte  of  his 
time,  in  wMch  he  says  it  was  not  unuaual  to  hRva 
but  one  smaU  weak-sounding  boss  tloI  to  two  or 
three  scolding  violins,  as  he  calls  them.  He  gives 
directions  for  procuring  and  maintaining  the  best 
music  imaginable,  and  exhibita  first  the  plan  of  a 
music  room  contrired  by  himself  for  concerts, 
with  galleries  for  auditors,  capable  of  holding  two 
hundred  persons.  Ilie  instruments  are  a  table 
organ  (an  invention  of  his  own)  and  a  chest  of 
viola,  two  violins,  and  basses  of  strength  sufficient 
"  that  they  may  not  outcry  the  rest  of  the  mu- 
sic." To  these  he  adds  two  theorbos,  three  <■  full- 
sized  lyni  viols,  lusty  and  smart  speaking ;  be- 
cause that  in  consort  they  often  retort  against  the 
treble,  imitating,  and  otton  standing  instead  of 
that  part,  second  treble."  And  being  thus 
stored,  you  have  a  ready  entertainment  for  the 
greatest  prince  in  the  world."  He  afterwards 
gives  directions  for  playing  the  viol,  with  a  few 
lessons  by  way  of  example ;  and  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  music  in  general,  which,  however, 
contains  nothing  more  ^an  some  reflections  of 
the  anthor  on  the  mysteries  of  music,  which,  he 
aays,  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen  faith,  and  are 
a  security  against  the  sin  of  atA^itm.  Mace  does 
not  appear  to  have  held  any  considerable  rank 
among  musicians,  nor  is  he  celebrated  either  as  a 
eomposer  for  <»:  a  performer  on  the  lute.  His 
book,  howevm-,  prove*  him  to  have  been  an  ex- 
eelleut  judge  of  the  instrument,  and  containa  such 
R  variety  of  directions  as  to  render  it  a  work  of 
great  utility.  AVe  find  in  it  many  curious  obs^- 
vations  on  the  choice  of  stringed  instruments,  the 
various  kinds  of  wood  of  which  they  are  made, 
the  method  of  preserving  them,  and  the  mode  of 
choosing  strings. 

MACHAULT,  GUILLAUME  DE.  A  French 
composer,  bom  about  tiio  year  1281.  In  1301 
he  was  in  the  Ber%'ice  of  the  Queen  of  Philippe 
le  Bel,  King  of  Franco,  tiU,  in  1307,  ho  became 
talel  de  cltambre  to  the  prince  himself.  Some 
time  after  this,  Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  placed 
Hachault  as  secretary  to  John  of  Luxemburg, 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  killed,  in  1346,  at  the 
battle  of  Crocy.  With  this  prince  Hachaidt  re- 
mained more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  living 
in  1370,  and  alter  that  time  wrote  a  work  entitled 
"  The  Siege  of  the  C'ity  of  Alexandria,"  in  which 
he  relates  the  assassination  of  Pierre  de  Lusignan, 
King  of  Jerusalem  and  of  CypriLs,  which  event  did 
not  take  place  till  near  the  end  of  the  year  1309. 
Amongst  other  muttic,  Moehault  composed  some 
French  and  Latin  motets,  roundcla}*s,  and  bal- 
ludH,  also  a  mass  for  four  voices,  which  is  thought 
to  have  been  suug  in  1364,  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  V.,  King  of  France.  Francois  Perne, 
of  Paris,  has  reproduced  this  mass,  which  is  a 
great  curiosity,  with  a  modem  score. 

MACHICOURT,  PETRCvS  DF,.  First  singer 
at  the  church  of  Tours,  in  France,  about  the 
year  1556.  He  published  at  Paris  nineteen 
songs  with  music,  and  was  n  composer  much  es- 
teemed in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

MAClIOLl)US,  JOHANNES,  a  contrapun- 
tist of  the  sixtpeiith  century,  probably  from 
Thuriugia,  publinhed  "  Die  llUtorU  vom  Leiden 
u»d  .Vr*'4c/i  Vhriati  mtt  5  iitimmea  eOwjXMirl," 
Erfurt,  1593,  i.  e.,  "  ITuj  History  of  tho  Passion 
■ad  Death  of  Christ  oomposed  far  fivo  roicesi " 


and  "'Fan/  MoUttan  auf  die  Tarien-  Gefahr  gtrich- 
tet"  Erfurt,  ISSS. 

MACK,  HEINRICH,  chapel-mastar  at  Stutt- 
gatd,  and  an  able  composer,  flourished  in  1670. 

MACKENZIE,  J.,  professor  of  music  at  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  a  native  of  Exeter,  and 
finished  his  musical  education  in  London  under 
the  celebrated  J.  Field,  jpupil  of  Clcmenti.  Mac- 
kenzie Viss  a  good  pianist,  and  so  smooth  in  his 
method  of  fingering,  that  he  once  performed  with 
a  wmc  glass  of  watOT  on  tho  back  of  each  hand. 
He  has  published  somo  music  for  his  instromen^ 
amongst  which  is  "  Variations  on  the  CapmhageD. 
AValta." 

MACQUE,  GIOVANNI  DI,  a  eontrapuntiat 
and  organist  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
published  "  CaiisonetU  <Mt  NapolUafM,"  1555,  and 
■■  MadrigaletU  d  6  voci,"  Antwerp,  1600. 

MACROBIUS,  AMBROSIUS  AURELIUS 
THIiODOSIUS,  a  domestic  of  the  Empenn:  Th«o- 
dosiuSi  who  held  him  in  high  esteem,  was  a  for- 
eigner, and  flourished  in  the  year  420  before  Christ. 
Among  his  writings  the  following  belongs  to  mu- 
sical literature  :  "  Commcntariorum  in  Somniiim 
Sciphnis  a  Cioerood  deacriptum,  lib.  2,"  in  which 
he  treats  of  the  music  of  tii6  spheres,  tocor^ng  to 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines. 

MADIN,  IIENIU.  of  an  Irish  family,  wu 
bom  at  Verdun,  in  IVance,  in  1698.  Tn  1737  iu> 
quitted  the  situation  of  chapel-master  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Tours,  which  he  then  held,  and  was  nom- 
inated chapel-mastcr  to  the  lung  of  France.  He 
soon  after  also  succeeded  Campra,  as  master  of  the 
ohoristcn  in  the  Chapel  Kovol  at  Versaillos,  in 
which  town  he  died  in  1748.  ^Thc  motvte  of  Abb6 
Madiu  were  much  esteemed  in  Franco,  and  veio 
sung,  long  after  his  death,  in  the  Chapel  RoyaL 
They  have  remained  in  manuscript.  In  1742, 
Macun  published  a  work  entitled  "  Traitd  du  <W> 
trepoint  aimple,' '  which  is  considered  but  a  mediocre 
pcrfonnancc. 

MADOXIS,  GIOVANXL  An  excellent  vio- 
linist, born  at  Venice.  Quautz  and  several  otlter 
writers  speak  very  highly  of  his  talent.  In  1731 
ho  was  invited  to  Kt.  Fctcnburg,  with  a  sahiry 
of  one  thousand  rubles,  and  in  1744  was  rmident 
there.  Several  concertos  and  sonatas  of  his  com- 
position wero  published  at  Paris. 

Jf  ADRE  I^E  I)Et).S,  ANTONIO  DA,  a  Car- 
melite  &iar  of  I^isbon,  studied  music  under  tho 
two  celebrated  Portiiguc^  composers,  Duarto 
Lobo  and  Manuel  Cardoso,  and  became  afterwards 
vicar  of  the  choir  of  his  convent  in  Lisbon,  where 
he  died  in  1690.  Ho  composed  several  psalms, 
motets,  xcsponsoria,  and  other  church  mutic, 
which  is  portly  distributed  among  amateurs,  and 
paitly  preserved  in  tho  royal  musical  library  at 
Lisbon,  where  they  are  held  in  high  estimation. 

MADllE  DE  DECS,  FR.  FILIPPE  DA.  a 
canon  and  compowr,  bom  in  Lltbon,  flouriiihcd 
about  the  year  1620.  He  wos  chamber  muHiviau 
to  King  Aiphtmso  VL  of  Portugal,  and  teacha 
to  King  John  IV.,  who  become  afterwards  ho 
celebrated  in  muucal  science.  He  left,  ot  hib 
death,  several  musical  workn  in  manu!«cript,  which 
are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Lisbon. 

MADUL\.I.E.  The  name  formerly  given  by 
the  Italians  to  the  itttermezzi,  or  pieces  performed 
between  the  acta  of  a  play  or  on  opera. 
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MADBIGAL,  or  MADBIGALE.  (I.)  An 
elaborate  vocal  compositionf  generally  in  five  or 
six  partt.  It  was  much  in  fishion  in  England, 
OS  well  as  Italy,  during  the  sUtcenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  principal  characteristics  of 
the  madrigal  arc  its  imitation,  fugue,  and  arti- 
ficial construction,  by  which  it  la  subjected  to 
Terr  rigorous  laws,  while  it  ccmiprises  a  complex 
and  iutiicttte  assemblage  of  parts. 

To  rnidemtand  the  madrigal  properly,  and 
to  enjoy  its  beauties  completely,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  <pm  animo  which  lights  up  ita 
fires.  It  is  essentially  a  tocaI  and  musical  ad- 
dress, either  in  the  way  of  serenade  or  otherwise ; 
the  subject  chiefly  is  love,  and  it  expresses  hopes, 
grieb,  deures,  disappointments,  pnuaes,  &c., 
either  of  women  or  of  long-dierished  abodes. 
Tike  poetry  is  commonly  terse,  the  expression 
warm,  and  the  tune  of  the  sentiment  simple, 
high-souled,  and  deUoate ;  the  music  abounds  in 
Jvffue,  and  not  unfrequently  iugenions  specimens 
of  anmtajKiint,  ayneopation,  and  inversion  ;  in  short, 
it  ia  a  practical  cazxying  out  of  the  science  of  har- 
mony m  all  ita  rdationa,  effected  with  delioacy, 
ttriking  with  novelty,  but  never  offending  by  the 
abrupt  utterance  of  an  unexpected  musical  phrase. 
It  is  a  species  of  music  which  the  vocal  pcriormei 
or  composer  cannot  too  carefully  study,  for  ho 
will  see  thereby  more  practical  hmts  in  musical 
nioltdion  and  harmony  than  by  any  other  set  of 
examples  whatsoever. 

According  to  Menage,  the  word  madrigal  is 
Bud  to  be  derived  from  mandra,  "  a  sheepfold," 
and  consequently  it  means  pastoral  song ;  but 
the  true  etymology  is  yet  doubtful,  for  we  find 
some  deriving  the  word  from  the  Spanish  mad- 
rtigar,  signifying  **  to  tisc  in  the  morning,"  and 
appUed  as  a  name  for  a  serenade ;  agam,  it  is 
ascertained  to  be  a  corruption  of  martegeux,  a 
petmle  who  excelled  in  a  composition  of  this 
kind ;  and  Dr.  Bnmcy  concedes  that  it  ia  doived 
from  Alia  Madrv,  the  beginning  of  certain  hymns 
to  the  Virgin. 

The  madrigal  must  hare  been  fully  introduced 
into  ISngland  in  Sbakqieare's  time,  for  we  find 
the  bard  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  the 
following  portion  of  a  song  well  known  at  that 
period. 

Mclodiou*  blid>  1^11!  marl. 
There  *o  will  iniike  our  b 
And  ■  thouMuid  Tagnnt  poaie*.' 

These  lines  are  not  Shakspeare's  own,  but  part 
of  a  popular  compoution  in  his  day,  and  they 
sufficiently  prove  that  madrigals  were  then  in 
considerable  iise.  Kow,  Shakspeare  wrote  his 
"Meny  Wives  of  Windsor"  in  the  year  1596, 
according  to  Chalmers,  but  certainly  not  later 
than  iha  year  1601.  We  may  arrive,  therefore, 
pretty  nearly  at  the  period  of  the  incorpomtion 
of  madrigal  upon  the  English  school  of  music. 
There  it  now  remains  in  the  ascendant,  and  to- 
gether with  a  certain  species  of  glee,  catch,  and 
round,  constitutes  a  nationality  of  music  alto- 
gether distinct  from  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  glees,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and  the 
hunting,  bacchanalian,  and  martial  songs  of 
England,  are  the  branches  which  have  grown 
from  the  trunk  of  this  school,  and,  connected  with 
the  general  consideration  of  music  itself  may  well 
be  subject  to  analysis. 

Of  the  prevailing  taste  fbr  the  madrigal  t^yb 


'  To  thitktir  river^  to  whott  Wit 
d>  ilni!  moflrianh  I 
There  *o  will  iniike  our  b«ilii  of  rottt 


of  composition,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we 
have  an  additional  proof  in  the  following  pas- 
sago  from  the  <■  Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview:" 
"  llie  opera  bulla,  or  comic  opera,  made  its 
appearance  in  1597;  it  was  called  'L'OnJipar- 
nam,'  composed  by  Prasio  Vacchi.  The  music 
of  this  piece  is  printed  in  a  score  of  &ve  separate 
parts,  which  are  all  employed  throughout,  even 
in  the  prologue ;  each  scene  is,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  a  Jiee  part  madrigal  enaction.  There 
is  no  solo  or  .recitative  throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance, neither  is  there  any  overture  or  part 
for  an  instrument  of  any  kind." 

In  fitct,  according  to  the  authority  just  quoted, 
it  should  appear  that  the  madrigal  is  altogether 
anterior  to  the  opera  as  a  musical  compositiont 
fbr  the  same  writer,  sjicaking  of  the  music  of 
Italy,  says,  "  The  musical  druna  in  this  country 
has  flourished  from  a  remote  period.  Sulpitius, 
an  Italian,  speaks  of  it  as  an  entertainment 
known  there  as  early  as  the  year  1490 ;  he  vi'sa 
supposed  to  have  inomted  it,  but  he  only  revived 
it.  For  a  long  interval,  howeveri  the  early  op- 
eratic spirit,  in  whatever  fbim  it  existed,  seemed 
to  have  slumbered ;  the  principal  Italian  writers 
confining  themselves  to  the  production  of  ora- 
torios, masses,  madrigala,  and  motets.  The 
popes  and  nobles  of  Italy  were  all  patrons  of 
music,  excellent  artuts  were  numerous,  yet  the 
opgra  did  not  permanontly  establish  itself  un^ 
tiic  year  1632,  at  Rome.  Bumey  mentions  that 
the  first  seculai  or  musical  drama  i>erfbrmed  was 
■  It  rilomo  di  Angelica  neW  Indie.'  " 

The  first  publication  of  English  madrigals 
began  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  about  1590,  and  was  continued  in- 
dustriously throughout  a  great  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century.  Thomas  Wedkes,  bachelor  of 
music,  and  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  of  James  I., 
brought  out  a  collection  of  madrigals  fbr  faxa, 
five,  and  six  voices,  in  1697  ;  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  large  number  of  madrigals,  apt  for  voices 
and  viola  —  at  once  showing  prolific  powers,  and 
the  fiivorabla  reception  which  compositions  of 
this  kind  received. 

The  following  specimen  of  the  commencement 
of  a  madrigal  by  Arkadclt,  a  disciple  of  Josquin, 
was  written  in  lAlO.  It  has  still  charms  fbr  the 
odmirexs  of  clearness  and  simplicity. 


n  bUn- CO  e  dcdc*  Clf  •  no  csatan-do  no-rs. 


-^-O^ — -r- 


MADEIGAUST.    A  composer  of  madrigals. 

MAELZEL,  JOHN.  This  very  ingenious  me- 
chanic was  bom  at  Kegcnsburg  in  1772.  He  rc- 
iddod,  in  ISOO,  in  Yienna,  where  he  oonstructed 
on  instrument,  which,  by  means  of  a  wheel  moved 
by  a  weight,  performed  pieces  of  Turkish  music, 
as  if  played  by  a  band  of  flutes,  pipes,  fburtrum- 
pets,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  double  drum.  A 
double  bellows  furnished  the  wind.  The  sound 
of  the  trumpets  was  particularly  admired.  It 
was  produced  by  ordinary  trumpets  blown  by 
the  machinery,  with  a  power  not  to  be  excellod 
by  any  trumpeter.   Maokcl  sold  this  instrament* 
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in  the  year  of  its  invention,  to  an  Hungnrian  no- 
bleman for  three  thoiwBqd  florins,  bince  that 
time  he  ww  asudwnuly  engaged  in  bringing  this 
sort  of  mechanical  production  to  the  greatest 
poaeible  perfection,  and  in  trying  to  increase  the 
namber  of  instruments  by  two  clarinets,  and,  if 
possible,  al«o  by  two  stringed  instruments,  liiia 
second  instrument,  which  he  called  the  Pan- 
harmonicon,  was  sold,  aa  Gerbts  has  been  as- 
sured, for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  in  Paris. 
Lastly,  ho  brought  to  Vienna  a  new-invent- 
ed automaton,  which  raised,  if  poniblc,  still 
greater  admiration  and  satieCaction  than  his  pre- 
ceding inventions.  Ho  first  gave  in  MunicK  a 
concert  to  the  court  with  this  machinery,  and 
afterwards  a  publio  one,  with  extraordinary  soc- 
ec8B.  In  the  "  Journal  dot  Motlet,"  for  1809,  p. 
251,  is  found  the  following  description  of  his  au- 
tomaton :  "  From  a  tent  Mr.  Mnclzcl  led  out  s 
fine,  manly-looking,  martial  figure,  in  tlio  uniform 
of  a  trumpeter  of  the  Austrian  dragoon  regiment 
Albert,  his  trumpet  being  in  his  mouth.  Alter 
having  presaed  the  figure  on  the  left  shoulder, 
it  played  not  only  the  Austrian  cavalry  march, 
as  also  all  the  signals  for  the  manccuvrea  of  that 
amy,  but  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by  Wcigl, 
which  was  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
After  this,  the  dnms  of  the  figure  was  completely 
changed  into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the 
guard ;  it  then  began  to  play  the  flench  cavalry 
mircb,  also  all  the  signals  ttf  t^e  French  cavalry 
manceuvrcs,  and  lastly  a  march  of  Dnasek's  and 
an  allegro  of  Fieyel,  accompanied  again  by  the 
full  orchestra.  The  sound  of  this  trumpet  is 
pure,  and  more  agreeable  than  even  the  ablest 
musician  could  produce  from  that  instrument, 
because  the  breath  of  a  man  gives  the  inrado  of 
the  trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudicial  to 
the  purity  of  the  tone.  Mael7el  publicly  wound 
up  his  instrument  only  twice,  and  this  was  on 
the  left  hip."  Maelzel  was  also  the  inventor  of 
the  celebrated  automaton  chess  player ;  likewise 
of  the  metronomes,  for  counting  time  in  music. 
He  died  in  1838.   See  Metboxome. 

MAESTOSO.  (I.)  '  A  word  implying  that 
the  oompoution,  or  movement,  to  whidi  it  is  pre- 
fixed is  to  be  performed  with  dignity  and  mi^esty. 

MAESTRO  DEL  CORO.  (L)  The  master  of 

the  choir. 

MAESTRO  DI  CAPELLA.  (L)  Master  of 
the  chapel  music ;  or  master  of  the  band,  la 
general,  the  muidcian  who  hoi  the  management 
and  dizection  of  a  performance. 

MAFFEX,  QIOV.  CAMUXO,  a  XeapoUtan 
philosopher,  bom  at  Solo&a,  pnblislwd,  amongst 
other  works,  "  DUcorao  Filotofim  delta  Voce,  e  del 
Uodo  (T  imparare  di  CatUar,  di  Gargattto,  ratxollo  da 
D.  Vaierio  de  i'aolo  di  LinuMiitatto,"  Naples,  1663. 

MAFFOLI,  VINCEN^O.  One  of  the  first 
tenor  singers  of  his  time  in  Italy,  whose  person 
and  voice  were  equally  agreeable.  Ho  joiucd  to 
these  talents  great  strength,  £^-ility,  and  much 
energy  and  fecUng,  in  his  £»niatic  representations. 
In  the  year  1787  ne  aong  in  the  theatre  AUberti 
at  Rome,  where  the  audience  were  tilled  with  ad- 
miration, and  colled  out  to  him, "  ilaffbto !  Maffo- 
linsimo!"  He  sang  also,  in  17110,  at  Iloggio, 
Sienna,  and  Turin ;  shortly  RStei  which,  lie  was 
invited  to  Vienna,  to  perform  at  the  groat  theatre 
there,  where  he  playol  the  more  serious  parts  in 


the  opera  bufia.  He  seems  to  have  quitted 
Vienna  about  the  year  1794. 

MAGADIS.  The  name  of  an  ancient  Greek 
treble  instrument,  furnished  with  double  atrings 
tuned  in  octaves,  like  those  of  athree-stop  harp- 
sichord. 

MAGADIZING.  A  tcnaintheandontGrertc 
music,  signifying  a  vocal  performance  in  octaves, 
when  men  and  women,  or  men  and  boys,  jcnnod 
in  the  same  air ;  so  that  magadizing  was  a  kind 
of  antiphonizing.  This  word  is  derived  Scam 
magaa,  the  bridge  of  an  instrument ;  the  sense 
which  was  extended  to  an  instrnment  with  doulde 
chords  in  octaves,  and  hence  applied  to  voices  in 
octaves. 

MAOALHAEXS,  FIUFPE  DE,  court  chapd 
master  at  Lisbon,  was  bom  at  Azcitam,  a  village 
within  the  patriarchate  of  Lisbon.  Manoel 
Mendea  was  his  master  in  music,  in  whose  school 
he  became  so  well  informed,  that  shortly  after 
his  instructions  were  ended,  he  was  appointed 
court  chapel-master.  He  is  ranked  among  the 
best  composers  of  his  country,  and  left,  at  hii 
death,  the  following  works :  **  Cantica  Beatiaiimm 
Virginiit"  Lisbon,  1636.  "Mtatee  4,  5,  oe  6  poct- 
hua,"  Lisbon,  1636.  "  Cantta  Eectetiasiiau  eom- 
metuiandi  anima>  corporaque  sepeliendi  defunetomm  ; 
ilitaa  et  Stationtsjwcta  Riiuin  sacroaancta  liomantB 
Eocleaia  Breviarii  Mi**aU»qtte  Romani  ClemmUa 
VIJI.  et  Uriani  VIIT.  rteognitionem  Ordinata^"  Lis- 
bon, 1614,  also  Antwerp,  1691.  Besides  these, 
there  are  still  in  the  royal  library  at  Lisbon  a 
considerable  collection  of  masses,  motets,  &c.,  by 
this  master. 

MAGE,  DU,  organist  of  St  Quentin's  Church, 
at  Paris,  about  the  year  1740,  published  a  collec- 
tion of  music,  in  the  first  ecclesiastical  tone,  for 
the  organ. 

MAGERIUS,  STEFFANUS,  a  composer  at  the 
end  of  the  uxtemth  oentnir,  set  to  musie 
"  <ScAartor*«  ^f»Mum,"  Nuremberg,  1669  or  1599. 

MAGOUIELS,  JEAN,  a  Fienoh  eomposer  ia 
iht  bi^inning  of  the  seventeenth  cMitory,  pub- 
lished "  CAoMon*  d  4,  5,  «f  6  voix,"  Douay,  1600. 

MAGOIORE.  (I.,)  orMAJEtrii,  (F.,J  MAfOB. 
Greater,  in  opposition  to  minor,  lees,  m  respect 
to  scales,  intervals,  modes,  &c. 

MAGGIOKE,  FRANCESCO,  a  NeapoKtan 
dramatic  composer,  vrcote  several  operas  for  dif- 
ferent towns  in  Europe.  He  died  in  Holland 
about  the  year  1780. 

MAGHERIXI,  GIUSEPPE  MARLi,  a  MQ- 
anese  eomposer,  bom  about  the  year  1762,  brought 
out,  in  1770,  an  oratorio  called  "The  Judgment 
of  Solomon."  In  1780,  a  sot  of  violin  trios,  by 
Magberini,  were  published  in  London.  Another 
musician  of  this  name  lived  at  Bomo  at  the  be< 
ginning  of  the  nghtocnth  century. 

MAGIELLUS,  DOMINICUS.  a  oontninintiit 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  "  Uadr^aii  A 
6  vod,"  Venice,  1667,  and  "  Ma<hiffaU  d  6  tod," 
Venice,  1668.  Both  works  are  yet  in  the  elector's 
library  at  Munich.   He  was  a  naUve  of  Valeggio. 

MAG  INI,  a  vocal  composer  of  the  good  Italian 
school,  flourished  about  the  year  1700.  The  fol- 
lowing of  his  solo  cantatas  were  extant  in  manu- 
script :  ■<  Cantata ;  lo  non  ao,  quaiuio  «'  mtra^  i 
Sepr.tCmb."   **  Cantata:  Vo  mi  ti^ata  uKon,  i 
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Sepr.  e  Cemb."  **  Gintata :  Da  ehe  cidifa  tl  ifoo, 
Y;  A  Sopr.,  2  v.,  «  Cemh." 

MAGITJS,  FRAXCISCTJS,  a  Ricaian  compoaer, 
bom  at  Castro  Yetxano,  published  "  Sacra  Arrao~ 
lia,  e  Mnsicali  Concenti  d  2,  3,  4,  e  5  voci,  con  una 
Heasa  &  5  concertata,"  Milan,  1670. 

MAGNASCO,  LODOVICO  DA  SANTA 
FIORAt  flourished,  about  1660,  as  composer  and 
dnger  in  the  papal  chapel.  He  was  afterwards 
made  Bishop  of  Aansi. 

MAONI,  BENEDETTO,  an  Italian  composer 
ic  the  beginning  of  the  serenteentii  centnry,  pub- 
Uahwl  "  itoeMt,"  Venice,  161S.  "  Meu«  Cmicer- 
Mta^  toeit"  Venice,  1616.  '*  Otncnii  a  1,  2,  3 
-8  voei,"  Ops.  1,  2,  and  3.  Venice,  1616. 

MAGNI,  GIUSEPPE,  chapol-master  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Foligno,  vas  bom  there. 
He  loay  be  reckoned  among  the  good  composers 
ftf  his  time,  that  is,  about  the  year  1700.  He 
composed,  amongst  other  works,  "  Decio  in  I-'o- 
Kgno,"  a  mclodruaa,  represented  in  the  church  of 
the  above  town  in  1697.  He  alao  composed  the 
l^tera  "Tmsxotia."  Milan,  1706. 

HAGNI,  PAOLO.  Chapel-master  at  Milan,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  BOTenteenth  centoxf . 

MAGNIFICAT.  (L.)  A  canticle  sung  by  the 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  Zachariah.  A  part  <h  the 
Tespem  in  the  Cath<^  eroiung  sarneea. 

MAGNUS,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles 
in  the  Fields,  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
was  esteemed  a  great  master  of  harmony,  and 
had  a  style  which  none  could  imitate.  Exccs- 
aive  study  and  application  brought  on  a  disorder 
in  hifl  mind,  and  he  died  a  young  man. 

MAOODI.  Certain  itinerant  poet  tauaicians 
among  the  Greeks,  who  penuufaulated  the  streets, 
singing  humorous  poems,  or  ballads.  They  were 
at  length  employed  in  &a  comic  representations 
of  the  stage. 

MAOODIA.  (GtO  Theiini]«Blv«n  brCbeandentitalboMlTrie 
pocnu  luiii  by  tbe  Mopodi. 

MAHAUT,  ANTOINE,  a  good  composer  and 
flutist,  lired  at  Amsterdam  from  the  year  1740  to 
1760,  when  he  fled  ftom  hia  creditors  to  a  convent 
in  France,  and  about  the  same  time  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Noutelle  mithod^  pour  apprmdrt, 
m  peu  de  terns,  A  Jouer  de  la  JIAte  traversHre,  il 
Vwage  dei  commm^atu  et  des  personnel  plus  aoan- 
tis."  Some  years  afterwards  a  second  edition  of 
this  work  appeared.  There  have  further  been 
printed  of  the  works  of  >bhaut  nine  colloctionfl  of 
■oloe,  duos,  concertos,  &c,  for  the  flute,  also  some 
symphonies,  and  three  collections  Dutch, 
j^cench,  and  Italian  ariettes. 

MAHOX.  a  celebrated  elarinetist  in  London, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

MAHU,  STEPHAN,  an  able  German  contra- 
puntist about  the  year  1520.  Of  his  labors  there 
still  exist  somo  choral  melodies  in  Hans  Wal- 
ther'B  "  CatUumale."  There  arc  also  some  profime 
songs  by  him,  in  a  collection  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1544.  Of  these,  a  five  part  song  has  been 
insnted  by  Dr.  Forkel,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  History  of  Music,  p.  686-691.  The  song  be- 
gins with  the  following  words : — 

"Vm  woH  dn  all  nut  anT  dte  BnlMhaft  pen, 
Dategter,  Mia*  barti  KlcMcr  an." 

In  the  Munich  libruy  ate  also  found  **  O^Eefo," 
by  Mahu,  in  manuscript. 


MAICHELBECK,  P.  A.,  director  of  the  con- 
ceits at  Freybui^,  published  there,  in  1736  and 
1738,  two  books  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord. 

MAIER,  OREGORIUS.  A  composer,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whose 
productions  Jacob  Pair  has  introduced  several 
pieces  in  his  fugues,  published  in  1587. 

MAIER,  J.  F.  B.  G.,  singer  and  oi^anist  at 
Halle,  in  Suabin,  published  there,  in  1782,  a 
didactic  work  called  *<  Museum  Mmiatm,  tAam^- 

ioo-pradicum,  6rc." 

MAIFIELD,  LUDWIO,  published  "  30  Liedtr," 

Leipsic,  1793. 

MAILLA,  P.  JOSEPH  ANNA  MARIA  DE 
MORYAC  DE,  a  Jesuit,  was,  during  forty-five 
years,  a  missionary  at  Pekin,  in  China,  and  died 
there  in  1748.  He  published  "  Histoire  giniraie 
de  la  Chifu,  <m  Annalea  de  eet  Empire,  troAtites  du 
Tonff-Kien'Kanff-Mou,  et  publUe*  par  FAbbi  Gro- 
ster,"  Paris,  1777.  In  thu  work  he  sp«JcB  of  the 
Chinese  practical  music,  and  of  the  musical  booka 
of  the  Chinese. 

MAILLARD,  OILLES,  a  composer  at  Lyons 
towards  the  end  of  the  nxteenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Terwanen,  in  Flanders.  He  wrote  many 
musical  works,  of  which  only  the  following  has 
become  known  through  the  medium  of  the  press : 
"  La  Musique,  contenant  pltuieurs  Chansons  Fran- 
coises it  quatre,  dtuj,  el  six  parties,"  Lyons,  1531. 

MAILLARD,  or  MAGLIARD,  PIERRE,  a 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Yprcs  in  1585,  applied  himsolf  to 
the  study  of  music,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  sci- 
ences, for  which  pupose  he  followed  his  master, 
Gregorins  de  la  Heu,  to  Spain,  when  the  lattee 
was  invited  to  Madrid  as  chapel-master  to  King 
Philip  H.  He  returned  afterwards  to  Domick, 
where  he  had  previously  been  a  suiger  in  the 
cathedral  church,  and  was  then  made  a  preben- 
dary, and,  lastly,  rector  at  Hmogenbusch,  where 
he  dted  in  1640.  His  treatise  "  De  Tonia  Muticis," 
in  French,  must  have  been  printed,  but  is  only 
known  to  Geber  by  the  title,  which  is  aa  follows : 
<■  Les  Tons,  ou  Discours  sur  let  Modes  de  Muaique, 
et  les  Tims  da  tEngUse,  et  la  Distitiction  entre  eux," 
Toumay,  1610. 

MAILLERIE,  M.  DE  LA,  a  French  musician, 
lived  about  1710.  He  published,  at  Amst^tlam, 
"  Trio  pour  iouies  Sortes  Instruments,"  and  "  Siie 
Sonatas  A  deux  FL  e  B.  C." 

MAIN.  C^-)  The  hand ;  as,  MwiB  dret/e,  mom 
paueAe,  or  M.  D.,  M.  Or,,  tho  right  or  left  hand 
in  piano  music. 

MAINBERGER,  J.  C,  chapel-master  at  Nu- 
remberg, was  bom  in  1750,  and  died  in  1815. 
He  played  tho  piano,  organ,  and  violin,  and  com- 
posed sonatas,  concertos,  and  orchestral  sympho- 
nies. 

MAINZER,  a  gendeman  disttngnished  for  his 
zeal  and  philanthro|nc  exertions  in  the  en- 
couragement of  a  popular  taste  for  music,  was 
bom  at  Treves,  in  1801 ;  and  at  a  very  early  ago 
showed  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  art,  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  which  he  subsequently  so  "froatly 
excelled.  He  was  a  per&rmer  ou  several  instru- 
ments, induding  violin,  piano,  oboe,  hom,  flute, 
and  bassoon ;  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  could 
read  the  moat  difficult  music  at  sight,  and  he  had 
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also  made  some  vetry  creditaUe  efTorts  in  compo- 
litioiL  After  studying  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  at  twenty-one  yean  of  Af^e  he  became  an 
engineer  of  miuesi ;  but.  finding  his  health  decline, 
he  embraced  the  church  as  a  profession,  though 
still  continuing  to  study  the  "  divine  art."  He 
made,  soon  after,  a  tour  of  Germany,  and  Tuuted 
neariy  all  the  great  masters  in  musical  science 
—  spending  some  timo  in  the  ftmily  of  Kinck. 
After  two  years'  absence,  ho  returned  to  Treree. 
formed  several  choirs,  and  became  the  director  of 
the  musical  department  of  the  Normal  School, 
no  afterwards  distiiiguifihcd  himself  in  Paris,  as 
a  writer  for  the  public  press.  After  quitting 
Paris,  Dr.  Maiuzcr  resorted  to  England,  and  rc- 
^ed  a  short  time  in  London.  Ilia  efforts  have 
been  principally  confined  to  Manchester,  where 
he  has  had  many  thousands  of  young  persons 
tmder  his  immediate  tuition,  and  where  his 
memor>'  will  long  be  revered  by  both  rich  and 
poor.  His  incessant  labors  produced  a  malady, 
under  which  he  suffered  much,  and  which,  un- 
fbrtunatdy,  terminated  in  his  domiae.  It  was 
wider  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mainzer  that  J.  Alfred 
Novcllo  commenced  the  London  Mmkal  Times," 
the  original  title  of  that  paper  having  been 
"  Mainzor's  Musical  Times."  Dr.  Mainzer  died  in 
Manchester,  November,  ISol,  aged  fifty  years. 
IIo  was  the  author  of  the  populv  work,  "  Sing- 
ing for  the  MiUioii,"  and  also  published  a  work 
on  "  Music  and  Education,"  and  a  valoable"  Mu- 
sical Grammar." 

MAIRAN,  JEAN  J.4.CaUES  DORTOUS  DE, 
permanent  secretory  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
was  born  at  B6Ktcrs  in  1678.  He  published,  in 
1737,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  above  academy,  "  Dis- 
court  tur  la  pi-opagation  du  son  datu  lea  Hiffirena 
tont  le  modifient ;"  also,  in  the  following 
number,  "  EclairciaaemeiUt  tur  de  Ditaoan  prioi- 
ttent."   He  died  at  Paris  in  1770. 

MAITRE  DE  CHAPELLE.  (F.)  Chapel- 
mostw. 

MAJO.  GirSEPPE  DE.  Bom  at  Naples 
about  the  year  1698.  After  having  studied  in 
one  of  the  Conservatories  of  Naples,  and  given 
many  successful  proofs  of  his  aoUitics,  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Iloyal  Chapel,  as  succes- 
sor of  Durante.  Majo  filled  this  situation  to  the 
satisfaction  both  of  the  court  and  public,  who,  on 
occasions  of  solemnity,  repaired  in  crowds  to  the 
Chapel  EoyaL  His  reputation  did  not  suffer 
from  the  contrast  with  that  of  his  great  predeces- 
sor, and  he  enjoyed  the  applause  and  esteem  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  It  appears,  however,  that 
Majo  chiefly  exeeUed  as  an  instructor,  as  he  has 
left  few  compositionB,  and  many  oxcellimt  pupils. 

MAJO,  FRANCESCO,  or  CICCIO  DI,  bom  at 
Naples  about  1746,  was  the  son  of  an  obscure 
musician.  From  his  youth  he  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  and  did  not  begin  to  leam  music  till  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Bo- 
logna to  hew  Padie  Martini,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  this  learned  theorist,  together  with  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Jomelli,  which  he  had  always  be- 
fore him,  it  was  not  long  before  he  became  known 
as  a  musician.  He  was  first  invited  profession- 
ally to  Rome,  where  he  wrote  the  music  to  the 
opera  *■  Defno/oonte,"  in  which  several  airs,  full  of 
fixe  and  cxpreasioD,  exoitod  universal  admixation. 


He  aftenvards  wrote  the  opera  "UonUsuMo," 
which  was  received  with  extranrdinary  applause, 
particularly  the  air  *'  X  mortV  w  mi  ooiubiHna," 

which  produced  tears  in  every  spectator.  His 
sublime  and  enrapturing  songs  were  not  sacrificed 
to  instrumental  accompaniment.  Afterwords  he 
went  to  Naples,  where  ho  wrote  several  operas, 
among  which  is  "  IpermneUra  ;"  bat,  strange  to 
say,  in  his  own  coontzy  alone  he  met  with  but 
littte  encouragement.  Ho  died  at  Naples  in  1773i 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  principal  works:  "  ArUuerae,"  opera, 
words    by    Motastssio,    1762.     "  Ipermwtlra," 

1762.  "  Catotu  in  L'tica,"  words  by  Metastas^ 

1763.  "  Montesuma,"  1766.  "  Antiffono,"  of  Met- 
aatasio,  1768.  "Didme  aUamdoHHata,"  of  Mct- 
astasio,  1769.  -Abuandro  neiF  IndU,"  also  of 
Metastasio,  1774.  "Euntene,"  first  act  only. 
"  Ifigenia  in  Tauride."  Sacred  music  :  "  Sahm 
Beffina  ;  "  this  was  performed  with  great  applause 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in  1782.  "Dixit 
Dominta  Domino  meo." 

MAJOR.  An  epithet  applied  to  that  of  the 
two  modem  modes,  in  which  the  third  is  four 
semitones  above  the  tonic,  or  key  note.  Those 
intervals  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of 
semitones  under  the  same  denomination,  arc  also 
called  major ,-  as  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semi* 
tones,  instead  of  only  three,  is  termed  a  miyor 
third;  a  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead 
of  eight,  is  called  a  miyor  tixih. 

MAJOR  MODE.  One  of  the  two  modem 
modes;  that  iu  which  the  third  &om  the  key 
note  is  major. 

MAJORANO,  GAETANO.   See  Caruxixi. 

MAJOR  SCALES  AND  THEIR  SIGNA- 
TURES:— 

C  ibup-  '  sbarv.  B. 


The  following  exercise,  extended  by  a  tetra- 
chord  added  at  each  end  alternately,  should  be 
Bol-foed  iu  every  key  which  can  bo  formed  from  iL 
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The  foUoving  is  a  taUe  of  thirteen  keys,  b^iinning  in  the  key  of  Ob,  and  rising  by  tetrachords 
to  the  key  of  Each  note,  when  onoe  alter od,  must  be  oomiidned  as  remaining  bo  till  altered 
i^ain. 


The  follo-ning  table  gives  the  same  notoe,  beg^nnii^;  in  the  key  of  "Fit,  and  descending  by  tetra- 
chords to  the  key  of  Ob 


These  three  tables  ore  given  for  reference ;  the  teacher  is  advised  to  with  the  scale  <^  C, 

adding  first  one  tetiachord  at  each  end,  then  two,  then  three,  and  so  on  till  the  fourteen  tetra- 
chords arc  gone  through. 


MAKOWECZKY,  chamber  mufdcian  to  the 
Pruaaian  court,  was  bom  In  Bohemia ;  he  was  a 
pupil,  on  the  Wn,  of  the  cdobmted  Ptmto.  He 
publiithed,  about  ihe  year  1802,  several  operas  of 
monc  for  his  instrument,  at  Leipaic. 

MALCOLM,  ALEXANDER,  pubhshod  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1721,  "  A  Treatise  of  Mu- 
sic, speculative,  practical,  and  historical."  This 
work  is  divided  uito  fourteen  chapt^s.  The  first 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  object  and 
end  of  music,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  science. 
The  author  h^ins  by  explaining  the  nature  of 
sound.  He  then  inquires  into  the  various  tdtec- 
tions  of  sounds,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  music,  of 
which  he  makes  two  divisions ;  first,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  materia  medua;  secondly,  the  art  of 
eompoaition.  The  second  chanter  treats  of  tune, 
or  the  relation  of  acuteness  and  gravity  in  sounda. 
The  third  chapter  contains  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  concord  and  discord,  and  is  concluded 
with  a  relation  of  some  remarkable  phenomena 
respecting  them.  The  fourth  chq)tor  is  on  the 
subject  of  harmonical  arithmetic,  and  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  nature  of  arithmetical,  geomet- 
rical, and  harmonical  proportions,  with  rules  for 
the  addition,  subtraction,  raultipUcation,  and  di- 
vision of  ratios  and  iutorvala.  The  fifth  chapter 
contains  the  uses  and  application  of  the  preced- 
ing theory,  oxpltuning  the  nature  of  the  original 
coacords,  and  also  of  the  compound  ones.  The 
sixth  chapter  explains  the  geometrical  part  of 
music,  and  the  method  of  dividing  right  Hnes,  so 
that  their  sections  or  parts,  one  with  another,  or 
with  the  whole,  shall  contain  any  given  interval 
of  sounds.  The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  har- 
mony, and  explains  the  nature  and  variety  of  it, 
OS  it  depends  upon  the  various  combinations  of 
conconluig  sounds.  Tho  eighth  chapter  treats 
of  concinnous  intervals,  and  the  scale  of  music  ; 
and  in  this  are  shown  the  necessity  and  use  of 
discords,  and  their  original  dependence  on  the 
concords.  It  explains  further  the  use  of  degrees 
m  the  construction  of  the  scale  of  music.  The 
ninth  cliapter  is  on  the  mode  or  key  in  music, 
and  of  the  office  of  tho  scale  of  music.  The  tenth 
chapter  treats  of  the  delects  of  instruments,  and 
the  remedy  for  those  in  general,  by  means  of 


sharps  and  flats.  This  chapter  is  concluded  by 
a  gencnd  approbation  of  the  somitonio  divisiont 
and  the  present  practice  of  tuning  the  organ  or 
harpsichord,  corresponding  as  neany  to  diat  as 
the  judgment  of  the  ear  will  allow.  As  to  the. 
pretences  of  nicer  kinds  of  musicians,  he  demon- 
strates that  they  tend  to  introduce  more  errors 
than  those  nnder  which  the  present  system  la- 
bors. The  eleventh  chapter  describes  the  method 
and  art  of  writing  music,  and  shows  how  the  r 
difl^enccs  in  tune  are  represented.  Under  this 
head  the  author  oxpluns  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  clefs,  and  the  nature  of  transposition.  He 
explains,  alBO,  the  practice  of  solmization.  Lastly, 
he  enters  hito  an  examination  of  Salmon's  pro- 
posal for  reducing  all  music  to  one  clef,  as  de- 
livered in  hia  "  Essay  to  the  Advancement  of 
Mu^"  of  which  be  approves.  Tho  twelfth  chap- 
ter ia  on  the  time  or  duration  of  sounds  in  music. 
The  thirteenth  chapter  contains  the  general  rules 
and  principles  of  harmonic  composition.  Therie 
are  such  as  are  to  bo  found  in  almost  every  book 
on  the  subject  of  musical  composition.  The  ac- 
count ^ven,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  of  the 
ancient  music,  is,  considering  its  brevity,  very 
entertaining  and  satisfactory.  In  a  short  history 
of  the  improvements  in  music,  which  makes  port 
of  this  last  chapter,  the  author  particularly  notices 
the  reformation  of  the  ancient  scale  of  Ouido, 
and  adopts  respecting  it  the  sentiment  of  a  very 
ingenious  man,  who  says  that  it  is  '*crux  tewUo- 
rum  ingtnoritm." 

In  the  comparison  between  ancient  and  modem 
music,  tho  author  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  latter;  and  on  the  controverted  question, 
whether  tho  ancients  wore  acquainted  M'ith  mu- 
sic in  consonance  or  not,  he  cites  a  variety  of 
passa^ea  from  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  Cassiodonu, 
to  determine  the  negative. 

lliis  work  is  rcpleto  with  musical  erudition ; 
and,  extensive  as  the  subject  ia,  tho  author  has 
contrived  to  bring  into  consideration  all  the  es- 
sential parts  of  the  science.  His  knowledge  of 
mathematics  has  enabled  him  to  discuss,  with 
great  deamosB  and  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  4tf 
ratios,  and  other  abstract  sjiecolationB,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  philosopher  and  a  sehobr.  In  short, 
it  is  a  work  irom  which  a  student  may  derive 
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gtmt  adTRntage ;  and  it  may  bo  justly  deemed 
one  of  tlie  moat  Taluable  tteatUea  on  the  subject 
of  theoretical  and  practical  muue  that  ia  to  be 

found  in  any  of  the  modem  languages. 

MALETIT,  JEAN  DE.  A  French  composer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  St.  Maxunin,  in 
FtovHice.  He  published  "Amours  du  Smuard  it 
huii  parties,"  Faria,  1576. 

MAUBRAN,  MADAME,  afterwards  MA- 
DAME DE  BERIOT.  The  following  account  of 
this  great  mnger  is  abridged  &om  the  London 
"Musical  "World,"  September,  1836. 

Maria  Felicia  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Man- 
uel and  Joaquina  Garcia,  and  was  bom  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1808.  Both  her  parents  being  Span- 
iards, she  naturally  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tiieir 
native  language ;  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
being  brought  over  to  England,  where  she  con- 
tinued, without  intemiisaion  we  believe,  for  near- 
ly nine  years,  htsfamiliarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage may  bo  readily  accounted  for.  Circum- 
stances enabled  her  to  attain  to  considerable 
proficiency  in  Crennan ;  uid  as  for  Italian,  the 
lan^fuage  of  the  land  of  melody,  her  professional 
duties  rendered  its  attainment  a  neceBsity,  and 
her  constant  intercourse  with  the  performers  at 
the  King's  ITieatze,  brother  with  her  almost  mi- 
raculous memory,  on  affiur  of  intuition.  To  the 
question  of  a  penon  who  had  heard  her  con- 
Terung  with  equal  idiomatic  propriety  and  free- 
dom in  several  languages,  "  which  was  really  her 
native  country,"  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  admiration  of  her  groat  iacility,  she  replied, 
**  I  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pierre ; 
my  fi^er,  as  you  know,  was  a  Spaniard ;  there- 
fore French  and  Spanish  I  learned  as  every  child 
learns  a  language ;  early  I  camo  to  England,  and 
after  residing  here  some  years,  where  I  studied 
your  language  closely,  I  went  to  the  United 
States ; "  one  of  her  indescribable  looks  accom- 
panied thin  part  of  her  narrative ;  "  there  my 
English  was  kept  up  —  not,  I  believe,  improved  ; 
the  Italian  Open  House  has  been  the  cradle  in 
which  I  was  iraned;  and  German  I  have  ac- 
quired, that  I  might  grasp  and  enjoy  its  musical 
wealth,  lliat  I  may  speak  it  with  iacility,  and 
every  day,  my  servant  is  a  Gorman.  There,  that 
is  the  history  of  my  being  so  learned." 

Shortly  after  her  goii^  to  England,  she  was 
placed  Ibr  education  in  tiie  convent  at  Hammer- 
smith ;  where,  by  the  petting  of  her  teachers 
and  elder  schoolfellows,  and  her  own  native  vi- 
vacity and  wilfulness  of  character,  (for  she  always 
contnvcd  to  have  her  own  way,)  she  ran  the  risk 
of  being  completely  spoiled.  The  rugged  disci- 
pline of  her  father,  however,  who  appears,  by 
report,  to  have  been  the  pcrBonification  of  a  tor- 
nado, changed  the  iace  of  those  halcyon  days. 
She  was  taken  home,  and  her  musical  education 
commenced ;  and  a  stem  time  poor  little  Maria 
had  of  it.  A  person,  who  knew  Garcia,  gsve  a 
ludicrous  description  of  his  behavior  towards  his 
lamily.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  they  were 
alone,  and  Garcia  desired  to  give  his  visitor  an 
idea  of  some  piece  he  had  composed,  he  roared 
out  with  the  voice  of  a  bashaw,  or  camel  driver, 

La  Famifflia ! "  and  in  trooped  wife,  sou,  and 
daughter.  The  composition  was  p^ibrmed,  and 
they  "  vanished  like  hail  stones."  There  are 
others,  aLto,  who  remember  a  performance  at  the 
Ctthfdio  chapel  in  Warwkdt  Street.  The  tribe  of 


Garcia  were  to  sing  an  offinttnium  oon^KWod  by 
the  patriarch;  ami  a  fearful  wailing  the  poor 
things  made  of  it ;  when  the  fiither,  unable  to 
endure  the  noise,  ramped  into  the  arena,  and  bore 
all  before  him  with  his  furious  blare. 

In  the  London  opera  season  of  182S.  a  disap- 
pointment occurring  in  one  of  the  performances, 
on  account  of  the  return  of  Madame  Pasta  to 
Paris,  Garcia  offered  the  services  of  hia  daughter ; 
and  she  accordingly  mado  hat  dibtOt  on  rae  7th 
June,  1829,  (being  \mder  seventeen  years  of  age,) 
in  the  part  of  Kosina,  in  *'  li  Barhiere  di  SivigUa." 
Although,  as  might  be  expected,  the  perfoimanoe 
was  marked  with  crudities,  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
thc!K>,  such  signal  indications  of  genius  betrayed 
themselves,  that  many  prognosticated  her  future 
vocal  supremacy.  She  also  appeared  with  great 
Buocesa  in  •*  II  Crociato  in  Egitta"  on  its  introduc- 
tion in  England.  Previously  to  her  appearance 
in  public,  she  had  attracted  much  notice  at  the 
private  concerts  of  his  majesty  George  IV., 
Prince  Leopold,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Wellington,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  George 
Warreuder,  Lady  Copley,  and  other  distinguished 
patrons  of  music.  In  the  following  autumn,  she 
received  an  engagement  as  one  of  the  i»incipid 
singers  at  the  York  Festival,  where  she  sang, 
among  other  pieces,  and  indifferently,  the  "  Un* 
voce poco  fa,"  and  *' lUijoice greatly,"  in  the  "Mes- 
siah." ^tho  "  Alma  imitta,"  finm  Rossini's  *'Si- 
jfumondo,"  was  said  to  be  her  best  performance  at 
that  festival.  And,  at  the  clo!e  of  the  season,  she 
went  with  her  &ther  to  America,  who  had  em- 
barked in  the  speculation  of  traumlanting  the 
Italian  opera  in  the  now  world.  The  soil  des- 
tined to  receive  the  exotic  was  that  of  New 
York ;  and  the  first  piece  represented  wae  on  iha 
29th  NovembM',  1826  —  Uta  one  in  which  our 
youthful  heroine  made  her  dibut  in  London. 
This  was  Ibllowed  by  Taneredi,"  and  "  OleUo," 
she  again  playing  the  part  of  Desdemona.  H  re- 
port be  true,  her  iather  at  no  time  appears  to  liave 
fully  appreciated  her  talents ;  tor  he  would,  oven 
in  her  hitter  years,  when  she  was  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  admiration,  rejoin,  "  Ihere  is  a  younger 
sister,  who  is  a  greater  genius  than  ahe." 

The  young  Maria's  success  in  America  was  ex- 
traordinary. We  perfectly  remember  the  deliri- 
um of  acuniration  into  which  the  Now  York 
writers  were  thrown,  in  speaking  of  her  fresh 
and  beautiful  Toice  —  to  them  miraculous ;  her 
amazing  vivacity,  which  mystified  them;  and 
her  condescension.  Their  delight,  too,  in  re- 
cording her  Irish  encores,  —  singing  a  second 
air,  when  required  to  rei)oat  the  first.  Notwith- 
atanding  her  popularity,  however,  the  speculation 
is  said  to  have  failed,  and  tlie  fomily  to  have  been 
involved  in  difficulties.  At  this  juncture,  the 
young  oreatiure,  still  under  age,  was  married  to 
Monsieur  Malibien,  a  merchant  and  banker,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  man.  The  union 
was  in  every  respect  a  diitastrous  one,  the  least  of 
which  consisted  in  the  disparity  of  their  ages, 
he  being  twenty  years  her  senior ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  irregularity  of  conduct  on  his  part, 
and  which  she,  with  her  native  enci^y  and  gen- 
erosity, endeavored  by  professional  exertions  to 
repair,  he  became  insolvent,  and  was  finally  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  At  this  juncture,  she  volun- 
tarily resigned,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband's 
creditors,  all  the  proviaional  claims  which  had 
been  settled  upon  herself  as  her  mszriage  damrf* 
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This  Bingle  act  of  her  life  should  have  lOflcuod 
her  from  the  subsequent  charges  of  being  extor- 
tionate and  grasping.  The  set  itself  beuig  ful- 
filled in  a  country  cnentiaUy  commarcial,  pro- 
duced BQch  a  manifefltation  in  her  &Tor,  that,  at 
any  subsequent  period  of  her  lifs,  had  sho  again 
-neited  America,  she  -would  have  returned  loaded 
with  wealth.  This  epoch  in  her  life,  and  tor 
some  years  afterwards,  was  mariced  vith  unoom- 
mon  mental  soliering. 

Bong  now  zdeued  from  paternal  dominfltunit 
and  a  sepan^n  having  taken  place  between  her- 
self and  husband,  Madame  Midibmn  returned  to 
Europe,  and  made  her  appearance  in  the  French 
capital,  on  the  8th  May,  1827.  Notwithstanding 
the  fame  which  had  jnweded  her,  she  created  an 
inunense  sensation.  She  was  thrown  entirely 
upon  her  own  resources,  and  her  energy  and 
ambition  were  conunansiuate  with  these.  She 
suddenly  expanded  into  a  first-rate  actress  and 
wnger.  A  French  critic,  describing  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  "  Semiramide,"  at  this  time,  says, 
«Jf  Madame  Malibran  mutt  yield  the  palm  "to 
Pasta  in  point  of  acting,  yet  she  possesses  a 
nadted  superiority  in  respect  to  song."  In  the 
same  season,  her  performance  of  Desdemona  cre- 
ated a  strong  sensation,  from  ita  dispUy  of  deep 
feeling  and  fine  actii^.  This  was  m  her  nine- 
teenth year,  and  when  the  performance  of  Pasta 
was  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  her  audience. 
In  February,  1629,  Mme.  Malilnsn  and  Mile. 
Bont^  appeued  fm  the  flzst  time  together. 

Her  next  engagomont  was  at  the  liOudon  Italian 
Opera,  where  she  appeared  on  the  2lBt  March,  in 
the  &ZBOua  season  of  1 829.  Her  range  of  charac- 
ters at  that  period  were,  Desdemona,  (the  first 
charactm  she  performed  in  upon  her  return,) 
Bosina,  Semiramide,  Homoo,  Tancredi,  Ninette, 
and  Zeriina.  To  tho  last  of  these,  which  she 
perfumed  on  the  SStii  of  May,  1829,  she  gave  a 
ctunpletdy  new  reading,  playing  it  with  all  the 
exuberance  of  a  boisterous  rustic.  The  "  excln- 
sives"  denounced  the  attempt  as  being  Tolgar: 
well  may  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  vulgarity  like 
the  sqneamishneas  of  the  excenavely  geiiteeL 
With  the  commonplace,  her  lot  was  the  same  as 
that  oi  aU  original  and  independrnt  minds :  what 
they  cannot  sympathize  with,  they  nndcnate. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  £une  of  Madame  de  Boiot, 
that  from  the  moment  she  demonstrated  une- 
quivocal talent,  she  secured  the  undivided  prefer- 
ence of  all  the  most  eminent  members  of  her 
pn>£Bssion ;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death,  we  be- 
lieve that  she  maintained  this  station  in  their 
esteem  against  all  her  competitors. 

On  the  2&th  of  April,  in  the  same  season,  she 
sang  her  first  song  at  the  Ancient  Concerts.  It 
was,  we  beUeve,  the  "  Uo  I'erdito  "  of  I'aosiollo. 
A  coatemporary  critic  —  no  friend,  for  he  lost  no 
of^Mirtvnity,  at  any  time,  of  d^weciating  htr 
merits  —  says  of  her  porfenuanro  on  this  occasion, 
*•  To  great  flexibility  of  voice  she  adds  a  delioaoy 
of  expression  we  have  seldom  heard  equalled, 
and  her  lower  tones  are  as  soft  and  melodious  as 
the  upper  notes  of  her  voice ;  nor  is  there  any 
apparent  effort  or  strain  in  producing  that  articu- 
latkm  by  which  every  one  of  them  is  distinctly 
heard.  When  to  these  perfections  we  add  great 
feeUng,  we  think  we  have  said  enough."  Her 
first  performance  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
was,  webeliere,onthe8UtJune^  1829,  the  hut  of 
tha^  Maaaot  whan  aha  sang,  **2faeqiu  ai  tg^buM)," 


from  the  "Cmerentoia ;  "  and,  with  Mademois^e 
Sontag,  the  "Ebbm  a  te /eritci,"  from  Semira- 
mide. The  performance  was  described,  at  the 
time,  as  being  "a  high  treat,  ud  which  would 
long  be  remembered."  In  the  same  month  she 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  Fidalma,  in  the 
"  Matrimottio  Seffreto."  She  was  engaged  at  the 
Chester  Festival  of  1829,  where,  for  the  first  time, 
shr  took  the  rank  of  prima  domia,  when  she  sang, 
"O,  had  I  Jttbol's  lyre,"  "Praise  tho  Lord,"  and 
*•  Keioioo  greatly ; "  wluch  pieces,  from  her  not 
yeC  having  mode  hotsalf  sufBcimtly  acquunted 
with  the  stylo  of  Handel,  were  pronounced  at 
the  time  to  be  unsuccessftil  efibrta.  In  the  "  D«h 
parlato"  of  Cimarosa,  she  ia.desciibed  as  exhib- 
iting the  very  triumph  of  profound  and  touching 
expression.  At  the  Gloucester  Meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, she  sang  the  "  Ombra  adtmUa,"  frcua 
Zingarelli'a  "Borneo,"  with  other  pieces ;  and  at 
Birmingham,  in  the  following  month,  slj^e  shone 
forth  in  great  power.  The  old  musicians  said 
that  Handel's  "  Holy,  holy  Lord,"  had  never  been 
so  finely  sung  since  tho  days  of  Mara.  Who  that 
heard  can  foi^et  her  last  singing  of  it  ?  Here, 
too,  she  Buig,  fer  the  first  time,  the  *'Non  pik 
di  flori  "  of  Moxart,  Willman  accompanying. 

In  a  month  from  this  time  she  made  her  reap- 
pearance in  Paris,  in  the  part  of  Ninetta  in 
Gazxa  Ladra,"  and  upon  her  entrance  was  re- 
ceived with  deafening  shouts.  "  So  enthusiastio 
was  the  cheering,"  say  the  French  papers,  at 
the  emnmencement  of  the  caratina  *  Di  piaeert 
that  the  lady  was'  niuible  to  give  fhrt  piece  with 
the  wonted  efiect,  her  voice  bung  manifestly 
tmnulous  from  emotion."  In  the  ancceeding 
January  she  assisted  at  the  benefit  of  Sontag, 
who  selected  for  the  occasion  the  first  act  of 
^*  ISvauramide,"  and  the  second  of  "Taiieredi;" 
Malibran  taking  tiie  part  of  the  latter.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  pwformanca,  crowns  and  bou- 
quets were  abundantly  thrown  upon  the  stage. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1830,  she  reappeared  at 
tho  Ancient  Concerts,  (the  seventh  in  succes- 
sion,) when  she  sang  the  Ombra  adorata,"  and 
the  duetto  frgm  Cimarosa's  "  GU  Orasxi,"  "  Svcna- 
miomai,"  withDonidU;  also  in  the  "PIsefdD  i  U 
mar,"  finm  the  "  Idommmt,"  The  "  Harnttmkan," 
upon  this  occasion,  boimteously  awards  her  Ae 
praise  of  being  "a  pleasinff,  unafiected  singer." 
At  the  last  concert  of  that  season  (May  5,  IHSO) 
she  sang  the  "Holy,  holy  Lord,"  *'  Non  piu  di 
Jiori,"  and  the  "  Deh  jn-mdi,"  from  the  some 
opera,  ("  La  Ckmemot")  with  Miss  I^Am,  now 
Mrs.  Wood.  At  the  sixth  I*hilharmonio  Con- 
cert (May  17,  1830)  she  repeated  the  "xVon  ptk 
dijSori ; "  and  sang,  with  Air.  H.  Phillips,  iWT 
imago,"  from  tho  "  Semiramide." 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1830,  she  played  "  Fi- 
dalma,"  for  two  or  threo  nights,  upon  the  cele- 
brated first  appearance  of  I^blache  in  London, 
and  wo  perfectly  remember,  in  the  brio  "  Lei 
faeeio  un  inehitto"  the  effect  she  produced  upon 
the  whole  house,  by  her  deaoendmg  ran  of  the 
double  octave. 

On  the  29th  of  April  she  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  character  of  Angelina,  in 
Kosnni's  " Cuurtniota"  but  with  no  remarkable 
success. 

At  tho  ninth  Ancient  Concert,  in  the  season  of 
1830,  (May  12,)  Mmc.  Malibran  introduced  the 
son^,  earo  ben,"  from  Bocchisi's  "Psn«o>" 
The  ohjeotion  made  to  her  pvfDxmanoa  of  thil 
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air,  which  demand*  much  expression  and  mani-  i  Cdut  hundred  or  five  hundred  per  cont.    Let  us 


fwtation  of  feeling,  was  that  she  encumbered 
it  with  florid  ornament.    In  the  flame  month, 

**GliOraxzie  Curiazzt"  (Cimaro!>a)  was  rcyived  ; 
and  our  heroine  appeared,  we  belieye,  for  the  tirat 
time,  in  Orazzia.  The  performance  was  distin- 
guished by  the  graiidcfit  efforts,  both  in  sinf(ing 
and  acting,  particularly  in  the  last  scene,  when 
■he  denounces  her  brother  for  having  slcdn  \mx 
lover.  Few  persons,  who  witnessed  the  coun- 
tenance and  attitude  of  that  extraordinary  woman 
upon  the  occasion,  can  forget  it. 

At  the  'Worcester  Festival,  which  took  place 
on  the  14th,  1.5th,  and  16th  of  September,  and  the 
Norwich,  on  the  2lBt,  22d,  23d,  and  24th  of  the 
same  month,  we  find  hw  still  engaged,  but  not 
producing  with  effect  any  piece  of  novelty,  if  we 
except  the  duet  •*  Vanne"  from  Mercadanto'B 
"Andronioo,"  and  which  she,  with  SIme.  Stock- 
hausen,  sang  very  admirably.  At  the  Liverpool 
Festival,  in  October  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th, 
she  performed,  among  other  pieces,  the  "  Gratiaa 
agimtu  "  with  Willmiin ;  the  0  MoltUarU  "  of 
C^erulnni,  which  was  magnificently  sung ;  and, 
with  Mrs,  Knyvett,  MarceUo's  psalm,  "  Qiial  an- 
nelante"  The  last  time  she  sang  this  duct  was  at 
Manchester,  with  her  young  fia.vorite,  Clara  Novcl- 
l0|  when  theaudicnce  could  scarcely  be  restndncd, 
by  the  sacrodneas  of  the  place  iu  which  it  was 
performed,  from  an  open  demonstratiim  of  ap- 
plause. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  three  festivals 
this  year,  for  which  she  received  nine  hundred 
guineas,  iladam  Malibran  returned  to  Paris,  and 
again  met  with  a  wonderful  reception  in  the  part 
oi  Desdemona.  A  foreign  critic,  upon  this  oc- 
casion, sa^  '■  It  is  evident  that  her  Tmoe  ac- 
quires power  by  exercise.  She  is  often  betrayed 
into  faults  by  the  consciousness  of  this  power ; 
but  the  ardor  of  her  mind,  her  bold  iuspirationa 
and  ever-active  intelligence,  cause  them  to  be 
overlooked.  Faults  of  this  kind  are  offensive 
only  to  sovcro  taste,  and  qualities  like  these  awoke 
our  B)-mpatby,  and  powerfiilly  move  ns :  now, 
emotion  ia  the  grand  end  and  object  of  the  arts. 
We  said  that  her  voice  acquires  power ;  it  does 
so ;  but  does  she  act  wisely  in  forcing  it  to  fulEl 
the  double  function  of  soprano  and  contralto  ■ 
The  variety  of  effocte  she  is  enabled  to  produce, 
by  the  adroit  mana$>ement  of  so  great  a  compass 
of  voice,  is  astonishing ;  but  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  the  day  ig  not  far  diMant  when  die 
will  be  obliged  to  restrirt  herself  to  the  lower 
range  of  her  voice.  But  if,  like  a  rich  spend- 
thrit't,  she  will  be  lavish  of  treasures  which  it 
were  wise  to  husband  for  the  future,  there  is  no 
reason  why  wc  should  not  profit  by  a  prodigality 
which  later  she  alone  may  have  cause  to  regret." 
This  was  in  December,  1830 :  for  more  than  five 
years  subsequently  she  continued  making  these 
enormous  dcmHudx  upon  her  "stock  in  trade," 
and  wc  nil  cait  tc^itify  bow  littlo  it  had  diminished 
in  extent,  or  depreciated  in  value ;  ncvei-thelei*s, 
such  liad  been  her  exertions  for  the  last  throe  years 
of  her  life,  that  she  did  uot  hesitate  to  confess 


bear  in  mind  the  gains  of  a  retail  druggist,  whea 
we  complain  of  the  oveireaching  of  singen,  with 
their  ficoting  and  precarious  capital. 

Shortly  niter  her  appearance  this  season  in  the 
French  capital,  her  husband  (Malibran)  suddenly 
pounced  upon  her,  having  scented  from  afar  hiis 
quarry  "  of  hor  louis  d'ois  and  guiueaa,  and  pro* 
posed  to  divide  profits,  which  terms  Madame 
Malibran  refused  to  comply  wiUi,  and  justly :  he 
had  deceived  her,  and  she  was  m  no  respect  in- 
debted to  him,  having  wuved  her  right  in  the 
property  settled  upon  her,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  Upon  her  performance  in  the  part 
of  Zerlina,  at  this  time,  the  French  critic  says, 
"  ^ce  last  year  she  has  entivdy  changed  her 
manner  of  representing  thin  duraoter;  paying 
due  respect  to  the  delicious  tin  of  Monut^  she 
now  introduced  but  very  few  mnament^  and 
those  were  in  the  best  taste." 

In  SeptembCT,  1831,  the  opera  season  again 
commenced  in  Paris.  In  the  intermediate  period 
Madun  Malibran  appears  to  have  xMnuned  in 
seclusion;  at  all  events  we  have  ^scovoed  no 
traces  of  her  "whereabouts."  But  in  December, 
1831,  we  find  her  again  upon  the  Parisian  theiUi^ 
having  succeeded  Pasta.  "  La  Gazxa  Ladm" 
was  the  opera  selected  for  the  occasion.  In  the 
first  act,  the  accounts  say  that  she  lost  her  self- 
poHsejsion,  owing  to  the  eztraTagant  greeting 
with  which  she  was  rocdved.  In  the  second  act 
she  recovered  herself^  and  sang  the  duet,  with 
liubini,  in  the  very  finest  style.  "The  two  sing- 
ors,"  says  the  critic,  "  vied  with  each  other,  unm 
it  appeared  as  if  talent,  feeling,  and  enthusiasm 
could  go  uo  &rther."  Immediately  after  this 
effiut  she  was  compelled  by  indi^Msitian  to 
withdraw  for  some  time  from  the  stage.  In  the 
autumn  of  1832,  wo  find  her  concluding  an  en- 
gagement with  the  manager  of  the  theatre  at 
Bologna,  where  she  was  to  perform  e^bteen 
nightx  for  the  sum  of  £1440 !  And  in  August, 
or  September,  she  made  her  appearance  iu  the 
<■  Teatro  Mia  Voile,"  at  Home,  iu  the  chontcterof 
Desdemona.  Her  engagement  at  Bologna  oon- 
menccd  on  the  13th  of  October,  with  "  La  Gtizza 
Lndra ; "  and,  after  pertbrming  the  eighteen 
nights,  she  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  her  career 
was  one  continued  and  splendid  triumph.  At 
first  the  cognoscenti  of  Naples  were  inclined  to 
question  the  justice  of  the  unbounded  praises  tb^ 
had  been  lavished  upon  the  astonitming  soiig- 
etrc:49,  and  to  receive  her  with  mny  froid,  and 
weigh  her  pretensions  with  all  the  coolness  of 
determined  critics ;  but  she  no  sooner  opcifed  her 
mouth  than  all  this  was  instantly  converted  into 
an  enthusiasm  of  applause  and  admiration,  to 
which  the  oldtwt  frequenters  of  the  opera  remem- 
ber no  paralleL  For  seventeen  nights  tlio  theatre 
was  crowded  at  double  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  subscribers'  privileges  were  on  most  of  tbei<e 
occaitioiis  suspended,  and  although  "  OleUo,"  "1m 
Cenfrentola,"  "  Zm  Gazia  Ladra^'  and  pieces  of 
that  description,  wero  the  only  ones  offered  to  a 
public  long  since  tired  even  of  the  beauties  of 


privately  her  conviction  that  the  organ  could  not  j  ilossini,  and  provcrl^  for  its  love  of  novelty. 


retain  its  corapawt  and  brilliancy  for  two  years 
longer  ;  hcucc  the  excuse  for  the  dcmaud  of  what 
were  dcon)c<l  exorbitant  terms  at  the  theatres, 
fCHlivaLn,  Jic.  We  hear  much  of  the  grasping 
nature  of  niusiciuiis ;  while  every  doy,  for  articles 
of  necosaity,  the  rotiul  dealers  make  a  profit  of 


lint  her  grand  triumph  of  ull  was  on  the  night 
wheu  she  took  her  leave  of  the  Neapolitan  audi- 
ence in  the  character  of  Niuetta:  nothing  can 
be  imaginctl  superior  to  the  spectacle  afforded  by 
the  immense  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  crowded  to  the 
very  ceiling,  and  ringing  with  acdamations  oad 
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applaaso.  Six  times,  aAer  the  &U  of  the  cuitain, 
'WHS  she  called  fiorwud  to  receive  the  nntcrated 
applauflOB  and  adienx  of  an  audience  which 
seemed  unable  to  bear  the  ides  of  a  final  separa- 
tion from  its  new  idol,  who  hod  only  strenF^h 
and  spirits  left  to  kiss  her  hand  to  the  aaecmblGd 
maltitude,  and  indicate  by  graceful  and  expros- 
rive  gestures  the  d^^ree  to  which  she  was  over- 
powCTed  by  &ti|{ue  and  emotion.  The  scene  did 
not  even  end  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre ;  a 
crowd  of  the  most  enthusiastic  rushed  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  to  the  stage  door,  and  as  soon 
as  the  lady's  sedan  came  out,  escorted  it,  with 
loud  acclamations,  to  the  Palazzo  Barbnja,  and 
renewed  their  salutations  as  the  charming  song- 
stress ascended  the  steps.  Kothinp  can  prove 
more  decidedly  the  strong  impression  Madame 
Mallbnui  made  upon  the  Neapolitans  than  the 
fiict  that  the  next  opera  which  was  performed 
was  received  with  the  most  mortifying  coolness, 
though  the  opera  itself  Donizetti's  "  Entle  di 
Soma,"  was  a  standing  ^vorite  in  Naples,  and 
its  Taiious  lerirals  fbr  ten  preceding  years  had 
till  then  been  successfal;  although  Lablache 
made  his  first  appearance  in  it  on  his  return  to 
his  native  city,  and  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  whose  voice, 
action,  and  style  had  all  improved  considerably 
during  a  long  retreat  firom  uie  stage,  performed 
the  principal  female  character. 

On  the  Irt  of  May,  1833,  Madame  Malilxan 
made  her  d^but  at  Drury  Lone  in  an  English  yer- 
sion  of  "  La  Sormambula,"  and  drew  tho  town  in 
admiring  crowds,  "  iidding  the  ears  of  the  gi-ound- 
lings "  with  the  most  provokingly  admirable 
roulades.  Shortly  after,  she  undertook  the  part 
of  Count  Bellino  in  the  '*  Devil's  Bridge,"  but,  aa 
might  have  bem  antifapsted,  totally  fiiilod.  It 
was  performed  but  twice.  On  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  she  sang  the  "Dehparlaie"  of  Cima- 
roao  at  the  Ancient  Concerts ;  also  tho  "  Son 
piii  di  fieri"  from  *'  //»  Chmema."  In  the  latter 
air,  the  Uarmtmicon,  B^ler  nibbling  at  her  "  unro- 
atrained  confidence  in  hw  own  opinion,"  says 
very  honestly,  "  The  declamatory  part  of  tlus 
was  superb,  though  a  Httle  hniried ;  and  the  im- 
mense compass  of  her  voice  gave  an  effect  to  the 
air  that,  we  arc  almost  inclined  to  say,  has  never 
been  equalled."  This  air  she  repeated  at  the 
subsequent  Fhilharmonic,  (June  10;)  ^nd  on  the 
4th  she  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to 
carry  through  a  muncal  afterpiece  called  "The 
Students  of  Jena,  or  The  Family  Concert,"  the 
muaio  by  that  learned  mwncian  and  amiable  man, 
M.  Chdard,  who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Ger- 
man company.  Durbig  the  last  week  but  one  of 
this  month,  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at  tho  Ox- 
ford concerts;  but  being  taken  ill,  and  led  into 
the  orchestra  by  Mr.  Nicks,  to  convince  the  audi* 
ence  that  she  was  really  so,  many  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears, "  were  not  sparing  of  their  exclamations 
i^ainst  her  when  they  left  the  hall,"  In  the  last 
week  of  tho  same  month,  wo  find  her  engaged  at 
the  Cambridge  concerts,  where  she  repeated, 
among  others,  the  great  compositioiia  so  olten  re- 
corded, viz.,  the  "  beh  parlaU,"  and  "  Non  piit  di 
fiori"  In  the  early  part  of  July  she  went  for  a 
night  or  two  to  the  King's  Theatre,  jierforming  in 
the  opera  of  "  Cencretitota.''  Ilcr  last  appearance 
in  England  this  ueasou  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  —  was  at  the  Worces- 
ter Festival,  which  took  place  on  tho  '24th,.  ^^ith, 
26th,  and  27th  September. 


the  ISth  of  March  following,  we  lose  all  traces  of 
the  course  she  pursued ;  whm  at  Home  wo  find 
her  giving  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  a  family  in 
extreme  indigence,  and  for  whom  she  realized 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Shortly 
after,  this  extraordinary  woman  made  a  second 
appearance  in  Naples,  where  she  performed  for 
forty  nights  —  the  terms  of  her  engagement  being 
£3200,  -n-ith  two  benefits  and  a  hau.  But  her 
triumph,  in  this  respect,  occurred  at  Milan,  where 
she  appeared  on  the  Sth  of  May,  in  Bellini's 
"NtmiM,"  with  an  unprecedented  success,  for 
twelvo  performances ;  and  immediately  after  con- 
cluded an  engagement  with  the  manager  of  the 
"  Teatro  dtUa  Scala"  Duke  Visconti,  at  £18,000 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  perfonnancea ; 
vis.,  seventy-five  in  the  autumn  and  carnival 
seasons  of  1835-6 ;  sev<mty-five  iu  the  same 
seasons  of  1836-7 ;  and  thirty-five  in  the  autumn 
of  1837.  These  were  the  highest  terms  ever 
ofiered  to  a  theatrical  performer  since  the  days 
of  luxurious  Komo.  Here,  and  at  this  time,  it 
was  that  Madame  Malibran  received  the  distin- 
guished  complimoit  of  having  a  medal  struck  in 
honor  of  her,  executed  by  the  celebrated  sculptor 
Valerio  NeaU.  Around  the  head  is  tho  inscrip- 
tion, "  Maria  Felicitas  Garcia  Malibran ; "  on  the 
reverse,  "  Per  univenala  conaento  proclamata  mira- 
bile  nel  A=ione  e  net  Canto ;  Miiano,  UDCfXXXXn." 

The  resemblance  to  the  toiginal  jb  said  to  be 
striking.  Hie  "  Teairo  San  Carlo,"  at  Naples, 
next  received  her,  where  she  song  a  duM  with 
hor  aister-in-law,  Kuiz  Garcia,  in  a  new  opera  by 
Pacini,  "  Irena,  ouia  FAandio  di  Mesntta,"  and  in 
Persiani'B  new  opera,  "  Iwz  de  Cattro."  On  this 
occasion,  the  foreign  journalist  says,  *'she  ex- 
oelled  hcsself ;  "  adding,  Never  did  silver  in  this 
place  exdte  such  an  dfeet." 

Having  concluded  one  series  of  her  stipulated 
performances  at  Milan,  in  the  early  part  of  1835, 
which  was  in  the  character  of  "Norma,"  and 
having  been  called  fbr  by  the  andience  eighteen 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  representation, 
we  find  her  on  liie  following  20th  of  May,  1835, 
at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  (the  sixth  of  the  season,) 
singing  the  "  Qtial  annelante,"  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  the  eld  favorite,  '*Non  piii  di  fiori." 
The  "Musical  Library,"  iu  remarkijtg  upon  the 
general  performance,  and  the  latter  song  in  par- 
ticular, says,  with  a  generous  enthusiasm,  "  The 
recitative  'and  air  from  <  7%(a'  she  really  makes 
her  own.  'VVe  can  conceive  nothing  finer  than 
such  music,  so  sung,  and  so  accompanied."  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  that  Willman,  as  usual,  sec- 
onded her  upon  tho  occasion.  On  the  18th  of 
tho  some  month  she  reappeared  for  the  season  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  *<  La  Soimambuia."  At  the  eighth 
Ancient  Concert  (June  3)  the  pieces  allotted  to 
her  were  the  **  O  talataria  "  of  CheruMni,  and  the 
"  Che  faro  amza  Em-idice"  from  Gluck's  "  Or/eo." 
The  critic  just  quotod  observes  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  "  Madame  Malibran  is.  indebted  to  Lord 
Burghersh  for  the  two  pieces  allotted  to  her  :  the 
fine  aria  of  Cherubiui  exhibited  all  the  best  qual- 
ities of  her  voice,  and  the  scene  from  Gluck's 
"  Or/eo  "  displayed  her  pasuonate  style  of  singing 
to  tno  utmost  advantage."  If  tho  critic  mean, 
by  the  term  "indebted,"  that  Ixird  Burghersh 
introduced  Madame  Klalibran  to  Cherubini's  mo- 
tet, he  is  in  error ;  for  she  sang  it  years  before,  at 
.the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  by  the  recoinmen- 
From  this  period  tiU  I  dation  of  Viucent  Novello,  who  flzst  made  har 
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acquainted  with  that  vcanr  beautiiol  composition. 
She  then  sang  it  with  noble  mpreesion. 

On  the  15Ut  of  July,  at  Signor  Benedicf  a  con- 
cert. Madame  Malibntn  and  Mile.  Grin  sang  for  the 
first  time  together  (as  we  believe)  in  public.  The 
duet  selected  was  "  Eibm  a  te/mMce,"  Kosaim. 
The  Bpirit  of  riTalry  between  the  reigmng  iiiTor- 
ites  was  aa  graierouB  as  it  was  atrenuoua ;  and 
all  agreed  tutt  that  particular  compoaition  had 
never  bocn  so  admirably  perfbrmea.  The  atay 
of  Madame  Malibraa  in  this  country,  during  the 
season  of  1835,  was  comparatively  short.  The 
report  went,  and  we  believe  correctly,  that  she 
suddenly  made  hor  appearance  here  for  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  sole  purpose  of  giving  t:clat  to  her 
nstcr-in-law'B  concert,  in  whose  welfare  she  took 
an  ardent  interest;  and  before  the  ccnnmCTce- 
mcut  of  the  provincial  festivals,  she  had  returned 
to  the  continent  to  fulfil  ha  several  engagements. 
While  she  was  at  Milan  the  news  arrived  of  the 
death  of  Bellini,  the  composer.  Being  touched 
with  sprmpathy  at  the  premature  loss  of  that  clever 
musician  and  very  amiable  man,  her  enthusiastic 
nature  was  excited,  and  she  wt  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  nosing  a  tribute  to 
his  mmnory.  Bjr  her  exertions,  uie  diHiations 
swelled  to  a  considerable  amount ;  at  the  head  of 
which  appeared  her  own  name  for  twenty  pounds, 
Bellini  died  on  tho  23d  of  September.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  same  month,  in  the  following 
year,  Madame  de  Beriot  herself  left  ua.  Both 
were,  we  hear,  nearly  of  an  age. 

From  the  llth  of  November,  on  which  day  she 
astdsted  at  a  concert  in  Milan,  when  the  room 
was  crammed  to  suifocatton,  we  lose  all  record  of 
her  till  tho  month  of  March,  1836,  when,  having 
moved  the  courts  in  Paris,  and  obtained  a  legal 
divorce  from  M.  Malibran,  she  solemnized  the 
marriage  ceremony  with  Mons.  Ce  Beriot.  They 
had  previously  lived  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  from  the  year  1829  or  1830.  The  Queen 
of  the  French  complimented  Madame  De  Boiot 
upon  this  occasion,  by  presenting  her  a  costly 
agraffe,  embellished  with  pearls. 

On  the  2d  of  May  following,  she  commenced 
her  last  engagement  at  Drury  Gine.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  at  the  sixth  Philharmoilic,  and  on  the 
llth  and  ISth,  at  the  tilth  and  sixth  Ancient 
Concerts,  wo  find  her  repeating  the  old  favorites 
from  Cimarosa's  "  Saerifizio  cCAbramo"  and  the 
"Clemeiiza  di  Tito,"  "Deh  parlate,"  and  "A'on 
piU  di  fiori"  Her  cxcrtionn,  during  this  concert 
season,  wore  so  excessive  as  to  keep  the  wttn(»scs 
of  them  in  continual  astonishment.  While  the 
rehearsals  of  "  The  Maid  of  Attois  "  were  going 
on  from  day  to  day  —  and  Madame  De  Bcriot's 
rehearsals  were  not  so  many  hours  of  sauntering 
indificrencc  —  she  would,  immediately  after  they 
were  tinUhcd,  dart  away  to  one  or  two  concerts, 
and,  perhaps,  conclude  by  singing  at  an  evening 
party.  The  same  course  was  pursued  daring  her 
performances  of  that  arduous  character ;  *  and, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  she  sang  at  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerto,  after  having  wrought 
wonders,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  at  Dmrj' 
Lane.  AVell  might  Lablache  say,  "  -Sin  esprit  est 
trop  fyrt  pour  mm  petit  eorpe"  She  had,  indeed, 
a  httle  body  with  a  m^^hty  heart ; "  and  both 
must  have  given  way  much  earlier,  had  she  not 


*  The  Mitd  of  Anob  **  was  perfccmed,  fix  (bt  Am  timo, 
cintbeS7ttiMar,  1836. 


possessed  the  valuable  fiiculty  of  bring  able  sud- 
denly to  unbend  and  apply  her  mind  to  the  nosfc 
chewfiil  and  even  chiidlike  amusements.  She 
was  an  intrepid  horsewoman,  an  elegant  dancflr. 
a  pleasant  caricaturist,  a  humorous  compounder 
of  charades  and  riddles ;  and,  upon  the  slightest 
indication,  she  would  put  aside  the  trifle  which 
appeared  to  absorb  her  whole  attention,  and  en* 
gage  with  a  fine  enthnaiaam  in  discnsdng  tha 
genius  of  Dante  or  Shakspeare,  Raphael  w 
Michael  Angelo.  No  really  great  singer  was  ew 
indifierent  to  the  charms  of  poetry  and  fine  art. 

At  the  close  of  the  theatrical  season  of  183S, 
Madame  Malibran  withdrew  to  her  estate  near 
BraeseLs;  and  in  the  month  of  September  re- 
turned to  conclnde  hn  engagement  at  the  Mui- 
chester  and  Idverpool  festivah.  The  particulan 
of  this  last  act  of  the  eventful  drama  of  her  liiis 
are  ftesh  in  the  world's  memorio3.t  She  died  at 
Manchester,  Kngland,  September  23,  1836. 

MALIMBA.  A  curious  musical  instrument 
used  by  the  incas  before  the  conquest  of  South 
America.  It  is  formed  of  slats  of  wood,  ^m 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  l^gth,  vrtuch  vary  in 
breadth  and  in  thickness,  xn^  ore  laid  panlld 
upon  two  bamboo  canes  wrapped  with  plantohi 
leaves,  to  which  they  ore  fiutened  with  cords  run 
through  double  holes  in  the  centre  of  the  slats. 
There  are  twcnty<one  of  these  slats  in  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  tones  embrace  three  complete  oc- 
taves. Tho  instrument  is  a  very  rude  contrivance, 
yet  when  the  slats  are  struck  hj  a  small  ball  of 
rubber,  attached  to  supple  handles  or  rods,  they 
emit  beautiful  and  delicate  sounds.  The  tones  are 
regulated  by  the  length  of  tho  slats,  the  shorter 
ones  yielding  the  sharper  sounds.  The  instru- 
ment is  tuned  by  sticking  wax  upon  the  ends  of 
the  slats,  which  sharpens  the  notes.  The  natives 
attun  great  proficiency  upon  the  malimba ;  two 
generallyplayupon  it  at  once.  They  havea  con- 
trivance which  swells  the  notes  to  great  loudness ; 
this  is  done  by  suspending  hollow  tubes  of  wood 
immediately  under  each  key,  of  the  same  length 
as  the  slats,  varying  as  they  do  in  size.  The  tubes' 
are  closed  at  one  end,  and  suspended  with  the 
other,  or  open  end,  next  the  slats.  Near  the  bot- 
tom a  hole  is  bored  in  the  tube  and  a  thin  piece 
of  gut  is  spread  over  it,  and  made  &st  with  wax. 
They  have  the  same  effect  as  a  sounding  board ; 
and  so  powerful  is  the  assistance  of  these  tubes, 
that  the  maiimba  is  heard  a  ^rcat  distance.  It  ia 
still  much  used  by  the  Mexican  Indians,  at  Sus- 
conusco,  on  the  Pacific. 

MALINCOUA,  or  MALINCONIA.  (L)  Mel- 
ancholy. 

MALVEZZI,  cmuSTOFORO.  Chapd-maa- 
tcr  at  tho  court  of  the  Mcdicis,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

HALZAT,  JOHANN  MICH^VEL.  In  Traeg  a 
"  Musical  Catalogue,"  Vienna,  1799,  n  number  of 
manuscript  works  by  this  composer  are  mentioned, 
which  are  mostly  written  for  the  English  horo. 
(obligato)  or  for  the  hautboy.  They  connst  of 
•*  ZConsertirende  Sinfon;"  "  2  Con=erU>far  Hodoe ;" 
''2  DergLftlr  iaa  Engl.  Horn;"  **2Der^,^dm 
Faffotti"  I  Dargl.  fara  riobmeelto;"  "SepteM 
fan  En^  Horn;"  "3  SeiMft/Br  Hobos;" 
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Quintelti,  thaiU  far  Roboe  und  tketh  fttr  Flote ; " 
"11  Qiiartei/i,  in  leelc&en  daa  IlauptiiistrumejU  bald 
Flote,  bald  Jlaboe,  ein  Enffl.  Horn  oder  Foffott  i»t  ;" 
Kud  *'  2  DoppeUiOtKerte  /Ur  lloboe  und  Fagott," 

MAN.  The  universal  dispoRition  of  bumaii 
beings,  &OIU  the  cradle  to  the  death  bed,  to  ex- 
press their  fcelinga  in  meiwured  cadences  of  sound 
and  actiou,  proves  that  our  bodies  are  constructed 
on  musical  principles,  and  that  the  harmonious 
worVing  of  thdr  machinery  dependa  on  the 
movements  of  the  several  parts  being  timed  to 
each  other ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  health, 
KB  regards  both  body  and  mind,  may  be  'well 
described  as  being  out  of  tune.  Our  intellectual 
and  moral  vieor  vould  be  better  sustained  if  we 
more  practically  studied  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  soul  in  harmony,  by  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  the  body ;  for  we  should  thus  see  and 
feel  that  every  aifection  which  is  not  connected 
with  social  enjoj'mcnt  is  also  destructive  of  indi- 
ridual  comfort,  and  that  whatever  tends  to  har- 
monize also  tends  to  ^omote  happiness  and 
health.  There  is  every  probability  that  a  general 
improvement  in  our  taste  for  music  would  really 
improve  our  moraLi.  We  should  indeed  bo  more 
apt  to  detect  discords,  but  then  we  should  also 
be  more  ready  to  avoid  their  causes,  and  should 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  those  feelings  which  ad- 
mit not  of  cheerful,  chaste,  and  melodious  ex- 
pression, are  at  war  with  both  soul  and  body. 
A  wholesome  musical  education  is,  perhaps,  a 
necessary  port  of  high  religious  cultivation  ;  and 
it  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  children  than  the 
catechistic  familiarity  with  great  truths,  which, 
being  committed  to  memory  as  a  task,  are,  alas  ! 
too  apt,  forever  after,  to  be  associated  with  dark 
ideQ5i,  instead  of  directing  the  soul  to  the  Maker 

illuminated  worlds. 

MANXANDO.  (I.)  A  word  implying  that 
tlte  paBHBge  om  which  it  is  wiitten  is  to  be  song 
ta  played  with  a  decxeanng  sound.   See  Ddok- 

UZNDO. 

MANCHE.   (F.)   The  neck  of  a  violin. 

MANCHICOURT,  PEERItE.  a  native  of  Be- 
thnne,  and  director  of  the  music  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Domick,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1580,  was  a  composer  of  songs  and  motets. 
!nom  his  compositioiis  that  are  yet  extant,  he 
seems  to  have  been  not  only  a  dry  but  a  clumsy 
cDntrvpnntist. 

MANdKEUJi  DOM.,  an  Italian  composer, 
published  taucli  flute  music  in  Paris,  London, 
and  Barlin,  about  the  year  1775. 

MANCn?I,  GIOV.  BATTISTA,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pupils  of  Bcriiaclii,  published  at 
Vienna,  in  1774,  a  work  entitled  "  Pemieri  c  ri- 
fieaaioni  pratiche  lopra  il  canto  ^guralo."  This 
book  has  been  translated  into  freiiL-h  twice,  in 
one  volume,  octavo,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
publication  eminently  classical,  ilancini  died  at 
Vienna  in  1800,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  retired  on 
a  pension,  as  singing  master  to  the  court. 

MANCINI.  FRANCESCO,  a  pupU  of  Leonar- 
do Vinei,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  lfi91.  If  not 
the  heir  of  )ufl  mastor'B  talents,  ho  inherited  at 
least  his  manners  and  ]»incipIos.  He  first  studied 
his  ait  in  the  Consorrstory  of  Loretto,  of  which 


he  became  one  of  the  directors,  on  the  completion 
of  his  studies.  He  excelled  as  much  in  composi- 
tion as  in  tuition.  The  numerous  and  excellent 
scholars,  and  the  works  he  has  produced,  are  so 
many  proo&  of  his  merit.  Amongst  his  operas, 
both  in  the  serious  and  comio  style,  //  Cavaiiere 
Br^one,"  and  "Maurido,"  are  the  most  distin- 
guished. The  genius  of  Mancini  was  equally 
a^ptcd  to  both  styles.  Brilliant,  gay,  light,  and 
agreeable,  full  of  truth  and  expression,  he  de- 
l^bted  in  the  comic  opera ;  noble,  elevated,  grave, 
and  even  sublime,  ho  charmed  in  the  serious. 
The  character  of  his  melody,  in  both  species,  was 
alwajrs  appropriate ;  and  this  propriety  reigned 
alike  in  hts  airs  and  in  his  accompaniments.  He 
composed  bnt  little ;  but  the  works  which  remain 
to  us  arc  marked  by  taste  and  delicacy,  grace  and 
truth.  Ho  continued  the  labors  of  his  predeces- 
sor, with  the  view  of  making  the  school  of  Na- 
ples the  greatest  in  Italy.  Hnnim  regarded  Man- 
cini  among  the  best  masters  of  the  art. 

MANDINI,  PAOLO,  a  singer  at  Venice  in 
1787,  was  at  Paris  in  1790,  where  he  performed  at 
the  0pm,  BnfEn  with  great  success.  His  wife  was 
also  an  excellent  singer. 

MANDOLINE,  (F.).  or  MANDOLINO.  A 
Spanish  instrument  of  the  violin  species,  the  cor- 
datura  of  which  consists  of  fbur  stnngs,  and  witli 
frets  like  a  guitar ;  it  is  tuned  like  tho  vic^n. 

MANDURA.   The  name  of  a  lessor  kind  of 

lute.    See  Ldte. 

MANELLI,  FRANCESCO,  of  Tivoli,  composed 
the  music  of  the  Urst  opera  that  was  given  at 
Venice  in  1637  i  its  title  was  **  An^ttutbt." 
In  1638  he  gave  th^  "  La  ifaga  ftUminaia." 
The  novelty  of  the  singing,  which  reploced  tho 
declamation  till  then  in  uso  at  Venice,  had  so 
great  an  effect,  that  the  Venetians  immediately 
began  to  build  proper  theatres  for  these  perform- 
ances. MoucUi  afterwards  composed  for  them 
several  other  operas. 

MANELLI,  CARLO,  a  violinist  at  Rome, 
bom  at  Fistoja,  published  there,  in  1682,  a  work 
of  sonatas  for  his  instrument. 

MANELLI,  PIETRO.  An  ItaUan  comic  sing- 
er, towards  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  pecfimuances  at  Paris,  in  uie  buffo  style  of 
his  country,  are  said  to  have  prepared  tho  Fkenck 
for  a  better  style  of  comic  music  than  they  had 
previously  piaettsod. 

SL'VNENn,  OIOV.  PIETRO,  is  ranked  by 
CemtOf  in  1601,  among  the  most  eminent  musi- 
cians. 

MANFHEDL  LTJDOVICO.  A  minoritc,  and 
composer  of  church  music,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Of  his  works  have  been  printed  "  .Ub- 
totti,"  Veniee,  1638,  and  "  Concai,i  a  &  Voci,  Libro 
I,  2,  3,  4." 

5IANFREDI,  FILIPPO,  bom  at  Luoca,  was  a 
pupil  of  Tartiui.  He  published  at  Paris,  in  1768, 

"  nix  tioloapour  Violtm,"  Op.  1. 

MANFREDI,  MUTIO,  an  Italian  composer, 
called  II  Forma  Academico,  lived  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  have  been 
printed  of  his  works,  "  MadrigaU,"  Venice,  1G06. 

HAXFREDINI,  VINCENZO,  chapd-mastar 
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to  the  court  of  Rusum,  wm  bom  nt  Bologna,  and 
■tudicd  oomporition  under  Perti  and  FiorooL  In 
1766  he  went  to  Kuuis,  and  in  1769  returned 
from  tliat  country,  hanng  amassed  a  considera- 
ble f(»time.  In  1775  he  pafalubed  a  didactic 
■work,  of  no  great  merit,  under  tho  title  of  "  Re- 
ffoU  Amtaniche."  The  rest  of  his  compoeitioas 
coneist  of  sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  and  violin, 
operas  and  motets,  hardly  any  of  which  are 
known  out  of  Kussia. 

MAXGEAX.  A  French  Tiolimst  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  at  Farin,  in  17>}0.  He  publibhed, 
about  tho  same  time,  sereal  wcorka  of  aolos, 
duoa,  and  trios  for  his  instnunenL 

MAXGONI.  AXTOXIO.  A  composer  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  bom  at  Caravaggio,  pub- 
lished *•  tliasa  e  Salmi,"  Milan,  1623. 

MAXICHORD.  Oneof  the  names  of  a  stringed 
inatmment  somewhat  resembling  a  spinet. 

MAXICO.  (I.)  The  neck  of  aninstmmentof 
the  violin  or  guitar  species. 

MAXIERE,  EXUPEItE  DE  I^i,  a  professor 
of  the  harp  and  piano-forte  at  Paris,  publinhed 
there,  in  178S,  "  fHxiime  Recueii  dea  Airt  var.  pwr 
laJiarpe,"  "i)rptUiM  Bee.  ditto,"  and  "Premier 
Bee.  Je  hu&  Pr6lu4e»,  froix  Cham,  at  Bom.  Aee.  de 
Barpe,  Parol,  ei  Mas,  da  mSme,"  Op.  9,  1785. 

KAXIXT,  an  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
wrote  about  1733  in  Rome,  for  the  theatre  there. 

MAXKELL,  a  Ocrman  musician.  Las  made 
himself  known  by  the  following  instrumental 
music :  **  Serettata  A  deux  C'larinett.,  deux  Cort,  el 
deux  Baaton*,"  1709.  **  Sixpetitei  PUeea  tria/acU. 
pour  deux  CUtr,,  deux  Cora,  un  Baaton,  et  un  Fl." 
1799.  "Dizeri.  a  deux  dor.,  deux  Cora,  et  deux 
Rag.  Part.  I."  Hamburg,  ISOO. 

MAXX,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH.  A  profess- 
or of  the  harpsichord  at  Vienna,  about  tiie  year 
176C.  Ue  wrote  much  music  for  hU  instru- 
ment. 

MAXXI,  GENARO.  A  Neapolitan  musician, 
and  nephew  of  D.  Sarro.  In  1751  he  gave,  at 
Venice,  the  opera  "  La  Didone  abbandonnaia,"  of 
Mctftstosio;  and  in  1753,  "  ftVroc,"  of  the  same 
poet  He  retired  from  public  life  about  the  year 
1780. 

MAX'Xl,  DOMIXICUS  MARIA.  A  learned 
writer  at  Florence,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  •  Ho  published  "  l)e  Fhre^i- 
tinis  Inventia  Commcntariua,"  Forranii  1731,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  tho  part  which  Florence  has 
taken  in  the  invention  of  tho  opera. 

MANO.  (I.)  The  hand.  Jfano  dritta,  the 
right  hand  ;  nuuio  ainistra,  the  left  hand. 

MANOm,  GTJILLATJME  DU,  a  celebrated 
violinist  in  the  service  of  Louis  XUI.,  waa  nom- 
inated by  tho  king,  in  1630,  aftcrthedettth  of  the 
violinist  Constantine,  roi  dea  ciolons,  mailre  dea 
minitriert,  i.  e.,  king  of  tho  violins,  and  master 
of  the  minstrels,  lie  published  "  Le  Mariage  de 
la  Mutique  etde  la  Danic,"  Paris,  1604. 

MAXSARO,  DOM.  DELLO.  A  composer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  many  of  whose  works 
have  been  publishod  in  the  "De  AtUwuia  prima  libra 
i  2  Fom  de  diverti  Avtori  di  Bari,"  Veoico,  1685. 


M-^'UAL.   (G.)   The  key  board. 

MAXr  DrCTOR,  The  name  given  by  the 
ancienta  to  the  officiate  whose  province  it  was  to 
beat  the  time  with  his  hand,  at  public  perfbrm- 

ancea. 

M  ANZIA,  LUIGI  DE.  A  musician  and  earn- 
poaer  at  Duaseldorf,  about  the  year  1650. 

MAXZOLI,  GIOVANNI,  was  bom  at  Flor- 
ence about  the  year  1725.  Having  attained  much 
cclebiiCy  in  Italy  as  a  singer,  he  waa  ongi^ed 
Farinclii.  in  1753,  for  the  opera  at  Madrid,  when 
he  obtaiucd  a  salary  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
ducats.  In  176-1  no  went  to  England,  and  Dr. 
Burney  thus  describes  his  d^btu :  "  The  expec- 
tations which  the  great  reputation  of  this  per- 
former had  excited  were  so  great,  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  theatre  in  November,  wi^  th^taa- 
ticcio  of  •  K:io,'  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  ob- 
tained a  place,  after  waiting  two  hours  at  the 
door.  Manzoli's  voice  was  the  moat  powerful  and 
volimiinous  soprano  that  had  been  beard  on  the 
English  stage  since  the  time  of  Fartnelli ;  and  his 
manner  of  hinging  was  grand,  and  fidX  of  dignity. 
In  thiB  first  opera,  he  had  three  songs,  composed 
by  Feacelli,  in  three  dificreut  styles,  all  of  which 
he  executed  admirably.  The  lovers  of  mtunc  in 
London  were  more  unanimous  in  approving  his 
voice  and  talents  than  those  of  any  other  singer 
within  my  memory. 

"  The  applause  was  hearty,  unequivocal,  and 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  artificial  zeal :  it  was  a 
universal  thunder  of  acclamation.  His  voice 
alone  was  commanding,  from  native  strengthand 
sweetness :  for  it  seems  as  if  subsequent  ungera 
had  possessed  more  art  and  feeUng ;  and  as  to  ex- 
ecution, he  had  none.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
actor,  though  unwieldy  in  figure,  and  not  well 
made ;  neither  was  he  young  when  he  arrived  in 
London ;  yet  the  sensations  he  excited  eeem  to 
have  been  more  ixresistible  and  nnirersal  than  I 
have  ever  been  witness  to  In  any  theatre."  Man- 
zoli  had  for  his  benefit  **Il  Be  Paatore,"  an  opera, 
of  which  the  music  was  chiefly  by  Giardini,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  songs  composed  for 
Manzoli,  bad  been  performed  in  1755.  The  pub- 
lic, however,  were  more  delighted  with  this  great 
singer's  performance  in  **Esio,"  than  in  anj  other 
o^en,  that  was  brought  on  the  stage  dunng  hia 
residence  in  England,  which  was  o^y  one  season, 
at  the  end  of  which  be  returned  to  Italy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Elisi,  who  went  to  London,  for  the 
second  time,  in  the  autumn  of  1756.  His  last 
public  appearance  was  at  Florence  in  1778. 

MARA,  MADAME,  was  bom  at  Caasel  in 
1749.  Her  maiden  name  was  GERTRUDE  ELIZ- 
ABETH SCHMAEHXG,  and  it  is  stated,  on  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  correspondent  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, that  her  early  years  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  violin,  which,  as  a  child,  she  played 
in  England,  but  quitted  that  instrument,  and  be* 
came  a  singer,  by  the  advice  of  the  English  ladies, 
who  disliked  a  "  female  ftddlts."  It  may,  there- 
fore, have  happened  that  to  this  prfjudice  we 
owe  the  delight  experienced  from  the  various  ex- 
cedtences  of  one  tho  most  sublime  singers  the 
world  ever  saw.  Nor  was  the  oltjection  of  the 
English  ladies  the  only  prejudice  winch  aha  had  to 
encounter  ;  for,  on  her  arrival  at  Berlin,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  Frederic  the  Great,  King  of 
FnuaiB,  who  B&cted  as  high  a  skill  in  mnuc  aa 
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in  war,  could  scarcriy  be  ptcratled  upon  to  hear 
her,  his  majesty  declaring  that  ho  should  as  soon 
expect  pleasure  from  the  neighing  of  his  horse  as 
from  a  German  Binfrcr.  One  nong,  however,  con- 
vinced him  of  her  ability,  which  he  immediately 
put  to  the  severest  trial,  by  selecting  the  most 
difficult  airs  in  his  collection,  and  which  Miss 
Schmaeling  executed  at  eight,  as  perfectly  as  if 
ehc  had  practised  each  of  these  compoaitionB  all 
her  life.  Her  earliest  tdn^n^  master  was  an  old 
man  of  the  name  of  Paradisi,  and  at  fourteen  she 
sang  before  the  Queen  of  England  with  the  great- 
est success.  From  1767  to  L783,  she  passed 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  she  visited 
Naples  at  a  period  suheoquent  to  her  appearance 
in  Sugl^ud.  Although  it  is  related  that  iladamo 
Sdaia's  first  impressions  led  her  to  songs  of  agility, 
yet  hec  intonation  was  fixed  by  the  incessant 
practice  of  plain  notes.  AVe  know,  from  her  own 
assurance,  that  to  confirm  the  true  foundation  of 
all  good  singing,  by  the  purest  enunciation,  and 
the  most  precise  intonation  of  tho  scale,  was  the 
study  of  heTlii»,aiid  thepartof  herroicing  upon 
which  she  most  valued  hersel£  Dr.  Arnold  told 
the  writer  of  this  article,  that  he  had,  by  way  of 
experiment,  seen  tiara  dance,  and  assume  the 
most  violent  gesticulations,  while  going  up  and 
down  the  scale  ;  yet  such  was  her  power  of  chest, 
that  tho  tone  was  as  undisturbed  and  free  as  if 
she  had  stood  iu  the  cufttomary  quiet  position  of 
the  orchestra. 

The  Italians  say,  that  "  of  the  hundred  requi- 
sites to  make  a  singer,  he  who  has  a  fine  voice 
has  ninety-nine."  Madame  Mara  had  certainly 
the  miiety-niac  in  one.  Her  voice  was  in  com- 
pass from  O  to  E  in  altissimo,  and  all  its  notes 
were  alike  even  and  strong ;  but  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  supply  the  hundredth,  she  had  that 
also  iu  a  Bupercminent  degree,  in  the  grandest 
and  most  sublime  conception.  At  the  early  age 
of  twenty-four,  when  she  was  at  Berlin,  in  ^e 
immaturity  of  her  judgment  and  her  voice,  the 
be»t  critics  admitted  her  to  have  exceeded  Cuz- 
zoni,  Faustina,  and  indeed  all  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded her.  One  who  had  heard  Billington  and 
Catalan!,  said,  **  We  still  believe,  that,  in  majes- 
ty and  truth  of  expression,  (that  term  comprc- 
liending  the  most  exalted  gifts  and  requisites  of 
Tocal  acicncc,^  Mara  retains  her  superiority. 
From  her  we  deduce  all  that  has  been  learned 
concerning  the  great  style  of  singing.  The  mem- 
ory of  her  performance  of  Handel's  sublime 
work.  <  1  know  that  my  Kedocmcr  liveth,'  is  im- 
mortalized, together  with  the  air  itself.  Ofton 
as  we  havo  since  heard  it,  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed even  an  approach  to  the  simple  majesty  of 
Mara :  it  is  to  thi;  air  alone  that  she  owes  her 
highest  prefimiiience  [  and  they  who,  not  having 
heard  her,  would  picture  to  themselves  a  juHt 
portraiture  of  her  performance,  must  image  a 
singer  who  Is  fully  equal  to  the  truest  expresuon 
of  the  iasfHred  words  and  the  acarcely  less  in- 
spired musio  of  the  l(^ost  of  all  poasiUe  compo- 
sitions." 

But  Mara  was  the  child  of  sensibility  :  every 
thing  she  did  was  directed  to  the  heart;  her 
tone,  in  itself  pore,  sweet,  rich,  and  powerftd, 
took  all  its  Tarions  colorings  from  tho  passion  of 
the  words ;  and  she  was  not  less  true  to  nature 
and  feeling  in  "The  soldier  tired,"  and  in  tho 
more  exquisite  "K<me  told  a  flattering  tale," 
than  in  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liTeth." 


Her  tone,  perhaps,  was  neither  so  sweet  nor  so 
clear  as  BiUington'a,  nor  so  rich  and  powerful  as 
Catalani's;  but  it  was  tho  most  touching  language 
of  the  soul.  It  was  on  tho  mastery  of  the  feelings 
of  her  audience  that  Mara  set  her  claims  to  func. 
She  left  surprise  to  others,  and  was  wisely  con- 
tent with  an  apparcntiy,  but  not  really,  hum- 
bler style;  and  she  thus  chose  the  part  of 
genuine  greatness. 

The  elwiution  of  Mara  must  bo  taken  rather  as 
universal  than  as  national ;  foe  although  she 
passed  some  time  in  England  when  a  child,  and 
retained  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  her 
pronunciation  was  continually  marred  by  a  foreign 
accent,  and  those  mutilations  of  English  words 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  constant  use  of 
foreign  languages  during  a  long  residence  abroad. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  impression 
she  made,  evon  upon  uneducated  persons,  always 
extremely  alivo  to  the  ridiculous  effects  of  mis- 
pronunciation, and  upon  the  unskilled  in  music, 
was  irresistible.  Tlie  fire,  dignity,  and  tenderness 
of  her  vdcal  appeal  could  never  be  misunder- 
stood ;  it  spoke  the  language  of  all  nations,  for  it 
spoke  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  mufuo 
was  considerable,  and  her  iacility  in  reading 
notes  astonishing.  The  anecdote  related  above 
will  prove  how  completely  all  music  was  alike 
easy  to  her  com]  prehension.  Perhaps  she  is  in- 
demed  to  her  Mdle  for  a  fiiculty  at  that  time 
not  very  common.  We  havo  obserrod  that  all 
players  on  stringed  instruments  enjoy  the  power 
of  reading  and  writing  music  beyond  most  oth- 
ers ;  they  derive  it  from  tho  apprehension  of  the 
coming  note,  or  distance,  which  must  necessarily 
reside  in  the  mind,  and  direct  tho  finger  to  Its  for- 
mation. Tho  two  branches  of  art  are  thus  ac- 
quired by  the  violinist  in  conjunction ;  and  to 
her  knowledge  of  the  violin  we  attribute  Madame 
Mara's  early  superiority  in  reading  difiiciilt  pas- 
sagos.  ?blara's  execution  was  certainly  very 
great ;  and  though  it  differs  materially  from  the 
agility  of  a  later  period,  it  may  be  considered  as 
more  true,  neat,  and  legitimate,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  less  qiiaint  and  extravagant,  and  debated 
less  from  tho  main  purpose  of  vocal  art  —  ex- 
pression. Mrs.  Billington,  with  a  modesty  be- 
coming her  great  acquirements,  voluntarilv  de- 
clared, that  she  considered  Mara's  execution  to 
be  superior  to  her  own  in  genuine  efiiect,  though 
not  in  extent,  compass,  rapidity,  and  compli- 
cation. Clara's  divisions  always  seemed  to  con- 
vey a  meaning ;  they  were  voc^  not  insfrumont- 
al ;  they  had  light  and  shade,  and  variety  of 
tone ;  they  relaxed  from  or  increased  upon  the 
time,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  which  they 
always  appeared  to  partake ;  these  attributes 
were  alwaj-a  remarkable  in  her  open,  true,  and 
liquid  shAc,  which  was  certainly  ftill  of  ex- 
pression. Neither  in  ornaments,  learned  and 
graceful  as  thoy  were,  nor  in  her  cadences,  did 
she  ever  lose  sight  of  the  appropriate  characteris- 
tics of  the  sense  of  melody.  She  was,  by  turns,  ma- 
jestic, tender,  pathetic,  and  elegant ;  but  the  one  or 
the  other,  not  a  note  was  breathed  in  vam.  She 
justiy  hold  every  species  of  ornamental  execution 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  grand  end  of  uniting  the 
effects  of  sound  sense  in  their  operations  upon  the 
feelings  of  her  hearers.  True  to  this  principle, 
if  any  one  commended  tho  agility  of  a  singer^ 
Mara  would  ask,  "Canshe  sing  six  plain  notes 
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Madamo  Mara,  in  her  day,  was  placed  at  the 
very  sumniit  of  her  profcanon,  because,  in  majesty 
and  simplicity,  in  srace,  tondemeas,  and  pathos, 

in  the  loftiest  attriDutes  of  art,  in  the  elements 
of  the  great  style,  she  far  transcended  all  her 
competitors  in  the  list  of  fame.  She  gave  to  Uan- 
dcl's  compositions  their  natural  grandeur  and 
effect,  which  is,  in  our  minds,  the  Terv  highest 
degree  of  praise  that  we  can  bestow,  llandcl  is 
heavy,  say  the  musical  fashion  mongers  of  the 
day.  Milton  would  be  heavy  beyond  endurance 
from  the  mouth  of  a  reader  of  talents  even  above 
mediocrity.  The  fact  is,  that  to  wield  such  arms 
demands  the  strength  of  giants.  Mora  possessed 
this  Heaven-gifted  strength.  It  was  iu  the  pcr- 
formanco  of  Ilandel,  that  hor  Bnet  mind  fixed  its 
expression,  and  called  to  its  aid  all  the  powers 
of  her  voice,  and  all  the  acquisitions  of  her 
science. 

Madame  Mara  left  England  in  1802,  with  pow- 
ers astonishingly  preserved,  considering  her  long 
professional  labors.  Her  last  performance  was 
on  the  3d  of  June  in  that  year,  when  Mrs.  Bil- 
liogton  sang  a  duet  with  her,  a  tost  of  power 
irom  which  sho  came  off  with  undiminished  repu- 
tation. Since  that  period,  Mara  resided  prind- 
pally  in  Kussia,  and  at  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow  suffered  severely  in  her  property.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  1819,  or  the  beginning 
of  1820,  she  rotnmcd  to  London,  and  dotcrmined 
on  presenting  herself  once  more  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  English  public,  who  had  reverenced 
her  name  so  highly  aiid  so  long.  She,  coiise- 
qnently,  had  a  concert  at  the  Opera  House ;  but 
her  powers  were  so  diminished  that  it  proved 
unsuccessful.  She  died  in  Livonia,  in  1833,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four. 

MARA,  IGNA2,  was  bom  at  Toutschbrod, 
in  Bohemia,  where  he  also  received  his  first  mu- 
sical education.  Ue  was  chamber  violoncellist 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  about  the  year  1755.  Ho 
died  in  1783. 

MAKA,  JOHA!?y,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
husband  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara,  was 

bom  at  Berlin  in  1744.  In  the  French  Dictionary 
of  Musicians,  his  donth  was  stated  to  haro  taken 
place  in  1789  ;  but  Gerber  says  that  the  account 
of  his  death  in  that  year  was  what  the  Ocrmans 
call  thip  netpn,  and  that  he  was,  in  1799,  still 
living  near  Berlin,  in  very  low  circumstances. 
Gerber  adds,  that  he  was  never  a  very  talented 
violoncellist,  and  that  much  of  the  praise  formerly 
lavished  on  him  waa  exaggorati(m.  "  StiU,"  adds 
Gerber,  "  when  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
1801,  in  Sondcrsliauscn,  he  still  played  an  adagio 
of  his  own  composition  so  well,  that  no  orchestra 
need  have  been  ashamed  of  him;  and  when,  in 
his  allegro,  he  missed  now  and  tiien  a  note,  it 
was  not  BO  much  the  fault  of  his  hand,  an  of  his 
instrument,  which  was  a  bad  one.  He  conduct- 
ed himself,  during  his  stay  here,  like  a  sedate, 
well-informed,  gcutlcmauly  man ;  nor  did  ho  over 
show  the  least  symptoms  of  that  inclination  to 
intemperance,  which  has  been  the  bane  of  his 
life,  lie  was,  however,  in  very  great  distress, 
notwithstanding  his  noblo-mindod  wife  furnished 
him,  from  time  to  time,  vnih  considerable  sums 
of  money.  About  this  time,"  continues  Gerber, 
"ho  went  to  Holland,  where  he  indulged  to 
such  a  degree  his  fatal  inclination  to  drunkcn- 
neiB*  tha^  a&et  having  lost  every  fediag  of  pro- 


priety, he  was  seen  day  and  night  in  the  low* 
est  pothouses,  ikying  the  fiddle  for  sailota  to 
dance;  till  at  lost  death  ovortook  him  in  th« 
summer  of  1808,  and  delivered  him  from  his 
vTCtched  existence,  at  Schiedam,  near  Rotter- 
dam. Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  a  man 
possessed  of  talent,  great  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  formed  by  nature  to  have  been  an  ornament 
to  society. 

MARA,  CAJETAN,  uncle  to  the  preceding, 
was  a  composer  nnd  excellent  organist.  He  was 
a  monV  at  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
chapel-master  to  St.  Wcnzcl's  Church,  in  the 
Xewstadt,  at  Prague.  He  was  born  in  1719,  and 
after  having  gone  through  his  course  of  philos- 
ophy, &c,,  entered,  in  1739,  the  order  in  which, 
after  a  few  years,  he  become  a  priest.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  not  idle  as  a  musician,  having 
previously  been  appointed  chapcl-masttv  to  the 
church  of  his  order  in  his  native  city ;  thirteen 
years  after  which,  he  was  called  to  Prague  in  the 
same  capacity,  in  St.  Wen^tel's  Church.  Here  he 
was  unremitting  in  the  study  of  the  scores  of  the 
great  masters,  of  which  he  copied  no  less  than 
three  hundred  masses  with  his  own  hand ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  fonued  «  great  many  puinls  in 
thorough  bass,  and  composed  some  music  for  the 
church  and  chamber.  Ignax  Mara  wat*  not  a  lit- 
tle active  in  adding  to  his  brother's  collection  of 
music.  Thus  this  indefatigable  man  Spent  his 
time  during  nineteen  years,  till  the  Augustine 
Convent  at  Prague  was  dissolved,  and  he  waa 
compelled  to  return  to  hia  blrthpUce,  where  he 
was  found,  in  1788,  by  the  worthy  philosopher 
Dlabacz,  lame  from  an  apoplectic  stroke.  Dlaoacz 
received  tho  above  particulars  of  his  life  from  his 
own  lips  ;  whilst  ho  added  to  him,  that  he  greatly 
bewailed  the  sudden  loss  of  hia  faculties  to  such 
an  extent,  as  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
pouring  fourth  his  praises  to  his  Creator  on  the 
organ. 

MARAIS,  MARIA.  Bom  at  Paris  in  16d6  : 
lie  mode  so  rapid  a  progress  in  the  art  of  playing 
on  the  viol,  tjtat  Sainte  Colombe,  his  master,  at 
the  end  of  ax  months,  would  give  him  no  fur- 
ther instructions.  He  carried  the  art  of  playing 
on  this  instrument  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
foctiou,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  chamber 
musicians  to  the  lung.  He  composed  several 
piocee  for  the  viol,  and  sundry  operas.  Ilis  works 
Dear  tiie  marks  of  a  fertile  genius,  united  to  an 
exquisite  taste  and  judgment.  "Ib^  etdebratod 
musician  died  in  1718. 

MARASTONI,  ANTONIO.  An  Italiah  organ- 
ist and  composer  at  lllasi,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  e«itury.  Ho  published  '*  Matttti," 
Yoiice,  1625. 

MARBECK,  JOHN,  was  organist  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor,  and  a  penon 
to  whom  church  music  is  under  great  obligation. 
It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  opinion  that  Tallin 
was  the  first  composer  of  the  cathedral  service  of 
the  church  of  England  :  Marbeck  oertainly  pre- 
caded  him  in  this  labor ;  and  in  the  original  mu- 
sical notes  to  the  prtces,  the  suf&ages  and  re- 
sjionses  were  undoubtedly  of  his  composition. 
His  "  Te  Deum  "  is  iiiM-rtcd  In  tho  first  volume  of 
Smith's  "  Aliaiea  Antigua."  The  history  of  Mar- 
bock,  which  haa  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  Mar- 
tyndogy  td  the  xeolous  and  Isbonoaa  JTohu  FoXt  i> 
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as  follows.  About  the  year  1544,  a  number  of 
permne  living  at  Windsor,  who  favored  the  re- 
Cormutiou,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society. 
Among  them  ^vcrc  Anthony  Person,  a  priest, 
Kobert  Tontwood,  a  anging  man  iu  the  choir  of 
Wuidaor,  John  Marbeck,  and  Henry  Fulmcr.  On 
intimation  being  given  that  these  prasons  held 
frequent  and  improper  mectin;;r!i,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  procured  a  commiAKion  from  the  king 
to  search  the  suspected  housog,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  foTu:  persons  were  apprehended,  and 
their  bookfl  and  papers  eeized.  Among  other 
tilings,  there  were  found  some  papers  of  notes  on 
the  Bible,  and  an  English  concordance,  in  the 
handwriting  of  If  erbeck.  Upon  his  examination 
before  the  commissioners  of  the  statute  of  the  six 
articles,  he  ga^-e  the  following  account  of  himself, 
lie  said,  respecting  the  notes,  that  as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  much,  in  order  to  understand 
the  Sc]^>tiires,  it  was  his  practice,  whenever  he 
met  with  any  nplanation  of  an  abfitrase  or  dif- 
ficult passage,  to  extract  it  into  his  note  book, 
and  there  place  under  it  the  name  of  the  author. 
As  to  the  concordance,  he  told  them,  that  being 
a  poor  man,  and  not  able  to  buy  a  copy  of  the 
English  Bible,  then  lately  publi^ed  by  Matthew, 
he  had  set  about  transcril^g  ones  u^d  had  pro- 
ceeded an  &r  as  the  book  of  Joidraa,  when  an 
acquaintance  of  the  name  of  Turner,  knowing  his 
induatry,  su^eeted  to  him  also  the  plan  of  writ- 
ing a  concoi^nce,  and  for  this  purpose  supplied 
him  vrith  a  Latin  concordance  and  an  Luglish 
Bible.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  that  by  the  assiBt- 
ance  of  these,  as  his  jpapftB  would  show,  he  had 
been  vble  to  i»oceed  in  nis  vraA  as  for  as  the  let- 
ter L.  The  story  seemed  altogether  so  strange 
that  the  commissioners  scarcely  knew  how  to 
credit  it.  Marbeck.  however,  desired  that  they 
would  so  far  indulge  him  as  to  take  any  words 
under  the  letter  M,  and  give  him  his  concordance 
and  Bible,  and  he  would  endeavor  to  convince 
them  of  its  troth.  In  asingle  day  ho  filled  three 
sheets  of  paper  with  the  continuation  of  his  work, 
and  had  got  as  &r  as  the  words  given  him  would 
allow.  His  ingenuity  and  industry'  were  much 
applauded  even  by  his  enemies,  and  Dr.  Oking, 
<Aie  of  the  commissioners  who  examined  him, 
said,  that  he  ■■  seemed  to  have  been  much  better 
emjdoyed  than  some  of  his  aeeuscra."  Neither 
his  ingenuity  itos  his  industry,  however,  could 
prevent  his  being  brought  to  trial  for  heresy,  along 
with  his  associates.  Person  and  Fulmer  were  in- 
dicted for  irreverent  expressions  concerning  the 
mass ;  and  the  charge  brought  i^ainst  Marbeck 
was  tea  copying,  with  his  own  hand,  an  epistle 
of  Calvin  against  it.  They  were  all  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  bo  burned ;  and  the  sentence 
was  executed  on  all  except  Marbeck  the  day  after 
the  trial.  Three  of  the  witnesses  on  this  trial 
were,  however,  afterwards  accused  and  convicted 
of  peijury.  Marbeck,  being  a  man  of  harmless 
^Bpontion,  was  afterwards  g^ven  up  to  the  Bishop 
ot  Winehestor,  who,  from  his  persecutor,  became 
his  patron.  The  Catholics  held  out  to  him  many 
temptations,  but  he  steadily  refused  to  betray  any 
of  ^e  persons  with  whom  his  party  had  been 
ronccmed ;  and  at  last,  through  the  mtercesaion 
of  Sit  Humphrey  Foster,  one  of  the  commission- 
en,  ho  obtained  the  king's  free  pardon.  Having 
thus  escaped  martyrdom,  he  applied  himsdf  to 
the  study  of  his  pn^iession ;  and  not  having  been 
zaqnired  to  make  any  public  recantation  of  his 


opinions,  he  indulged  them  in  secret  till  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  he  found  himself  at  liberty 
to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  iaith  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  finished,  and  in  1500  published,  hia 
concordance.  He  wrote  also,  amongst  other  things, 
The  Lives  of  Holy  Saints,  Prophets,  Patriarchs, 
and  others,"  published  in  1574  ;  •>  A  Book  of 
Xotcs  and  Commonplaces,  with  their  Exposi- 
tions, collected  and  gathered  together  out  of  tho 
Works  of  divers  auigular  Writers  ;  "  and  "  The 
lUpping  up  of  the  Pope's  Fardels."  llic  musi- 
cal service  composed  by  Marbeck  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  liomish  ritual,  and  ftrst  pub- 
lished in  quarto,  in  the  year  looO,  with  this  title ; 
"  A  Boko  of  Common  Pnuer,  noted."  The 
liord's  prayed,  tho  creed,  and  such  other  parts  as 
were  proper  to  be  read,  are  written  so  as  to  bo 
sung  iu  a  certain  key  or  pitch,  in  a  kind  of  reci- 
tative. To  tho  other  parts  are  given  melodies  of 
a  grave  and  solemn  constrnctioii,  and  nearly  as 
restrained  as  those  of  the  old  Gregorian  chant. 
These  have  each  an  harmonical  relation  with  the 
whole,  tho  dominaut  of  each  being  iu  unison 
vith.  the  key  note  in  which  the  whole  is  to  be 
sung. 

l>tAKCATO.  CI.)  This  term  is  expressed  hy 
a  dot  put  over  the  head  of  a  note,  thus :  — 


implying  that  tho  note  should  be  struck  short,  or 
ap^ted  in  a  more  light  and  tender  manner ;  aim- 
ing at  neatness  rather  than  a  sharp  brevity.  This 
effect  is  produced  upon  the  vioUn  letting  the 
bow  rebound  frtmi  note  to  note,  including  many 
in  the  same  bow.  This  species  of  execution, 
when  applied  to  the  voice  in  quick  and  lofty  pas- 
sages, is  one  of  its  greatest  beauties.  To  achieve 
this,  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  vocal  organs 
is  necessary;  contracting  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat  to  the  vowel  tone  of  ea,  as  in  the  word 
earth,  striking  every  note  si-paratel!/,  with  s  del- 
icate distinctness,  and  in  tho  same  breath. 

MARCELLO.  ALESSANDRO,  elder  brother 
to  Benedetto,  was  of  a  noble  fiunily  in  Venice. 
He  was  educated  acctnding  to  his  cUstiuguished 
station  in  life,  and  was  w611  grounded  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Among  tho  lattor,  ho  particularly 
studied  mathematics,  philo»fophy,  and  music.  Ho 
resided  constantly  at  Venice,  where  he  held  a 
weekly  miisical  meeting,  at  which  his  own  com- 
positions were  almost  exclusively  performed. 
These  meetings  were  open  to  every  distin- 
guished stranger.  Tho  following  of  his  works 
were  printed,  but  all  under  hia  assumed  name, 
Etcrio  Stiniilico :  "  Cantate  da  Cuntera  A  Voce 
sola,"  Venice,  1715.  "  6  Concerti  ddiK  /?.  trap,  o 
V.  principaU,  due  V.  ripieni,  Viola,  d  Vc.  Obliff.,  e 
CemAnfo,"  Augsburg,  1738.  '*J^  Cetera,  Concerii 
di  Eter.  Stinfalioo,  Aeademieo  Arcade,  Parte  Vrima, 
Oboe  I,  i  Travertim  col  V.  prineipcUe,  jnMkaU  da 
Gio.  CAriatianO  Loepold,"  Augsburg,  1738. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  noble  Venetian, 
was  bom  ia  IC&O.  His  father,  Agostino  Mar- 
cello,  was  a  senator  of  Venice;  his  mother,  Fao- 
lina,  was  of  Ihe  honorable  family  of  Capello. 
The  male  issuo  of  ^cse  two  persons  were  Ales- 
SBudlo,  a  son  next  to  him,  whoto  Christian  name 
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is  unknown,  and  the  abore-mentioncd  Bcncdelto 
Marc-cllo:  Alcssnntbo   addicted  him'-cLf  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  mathe- 
matical scitucOH,  as  aL<<o  to  muHic,  to  which  he 
attained  to  great  proficiency ;  his  younger  brother, 
Benedetto,  had  been  well  instructed  in  classical 
literature,  and  having  gone  through  a  regular 
cou»e  of  education  under  proper  masters,  wan 
committeil  to  the  tuition  of  hw  elder  brothmr,  and 
by  him  taken  into  hit*  house  with  a  view  to  hia 
further  improvement  in  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
arts.    Alcwundzo  IfareeUo  dwelt  at  Venice ;  he 
had  a  musical  academy  in  hui  house,  held  regu- 
larly on  a  certain  day  in  every  week,  in  which 
were  frequently  perlormc<l  hLs  o^rn  compositions. 
Being  a  man  of  rank,  and  eminent  for  his  great 
endowmcnta,  hi4  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
atrangera  who  came  to  visit  the  city.   It  once 
hiq>pened  that  the  princea  of  Brumiwick  wore 
there,  who,  being  invited  to  a  musical  perform- 
ance in  the  academy  above  mentioned,  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  Benedetto,  et  that  time  very 
^oung,  and,  among  other  questions,  asked  him, 
in  the  hearing  of  his  brother,  what  were  the  stud- 
ies that  most  engaged  his  attention.     "  O,"  said 
his  brother,  "  he  is  a  very  useful  little  fellow  to 
me,  for  he  fetches  my  books  and  papers,  the 
^itcat  emploj-ment  for  such  a  one  as  he  is."  The 
boy  was  nettled  at  this  answer,  which  reflected 
as  much  upon  his  supposed  want  of  genius  as 
his  youth ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  apply  himself 
to  music  and  poetry ;  which  his  brother  sedn^, 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Francesco  Uasparini, 
to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  music  j  for 
poetry  he  had  other  assUtanccs^  and  at  length 
became  a  great  proHciont  in  both  arts.    In  the 
year  1716,  the  birth  of  the  first  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  XI.  was  celebrated  at  Vienna  with 
great  magnificence;  and  upon  this  occasion  a 
serenata,  composed  by  Benedetto  Maicdlo,  was 
performed  there  with  great  applause.    Two  can- 
tatas of  hia,  the  one  entitled     II  TimoUo"  the 
other         Cattaadra,"  are  also  much  esteemed. 
Marcello,  after  this,  composed  a  ma.t.s,  which  was 
highly  celebrated,  and  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Celcstina, 
on  occasion  of  Donna  Alcssandro  Maria  Mar- 
cello,  his  brother's  daughter,  taking  the  veil  in 
that  monastery.    lie  also  set  to  muhic  "The 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  the  "Miserere,"  and 
the     Sfth-c."    These,  with  many  other  sacred 
compositions,  he  gave  to  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 
be  performed.    For  many  years  Marcello  was  a 
constant  member  of  a  muKieal  academy  held  at 
the  house  of  Agostiuo  Colctti,  organist  of  the 
cliurch  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  in  which  he  always 
sat  at  the  har]>aichord,  and  by  his  authority, 
which  cvprj'  one  acquiesced  in,  cUrcctcd  and  regu- 
lated the  whole  performance.   In  the  year  1724 
were  brought  out  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
•*  Pariiplirase  of  the  Psulms,  by  Giustiniaui,  in 
Italian,  Mct  to  muKic  for  one,  two,  and  three 
vniffs,  by  llcnedctto  Marcello ;  "  and  in  the  two 
aubscitucnt  years  four  mqrc.  includuig  the  whole 
first  titty  of  the  psidms. 

In  the  year  17:!A,  this  great  work  was  com- 
plctnl  by  the  publication  of  four  volumes  more, 
containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  second  tivcnty-five 
l)Kabn:< ;  imd,  as  an  evidence  of  the  author's  skill 
in  that  kind  of  composition,  and  vhidi  some  of 


the  mmt  emuicut  musicians  have  endeavored  to 
excel,  namely,  canon,  he  has  at  -the  end  of  the 
last  volume,  given  one  of  a  very  elaborate  contex- 
ture. 

^httheson,  of  Hamburg,  tn  a  letter  to  Mar- 
cello, prefixed  to  the  fuxth  volume,  says  that  the 
muKic  to  some  of  the  psalms  had  been  adapted  to 
words  in  the  German  language,  and  had  been 
performed  with  great  applause  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  And  we  are  further  told,  that  for 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  these  compositions,  the 
Russians  had  mode  a  translation  of  the  Italian 
paraphra.se  into  their  own  lansruagc,  associating 
it  to  the  original  music  of  )Iarccllo,  and  that 
some  sheets  of  the  work  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  author  in  his  lifetime.  At  Rome,  these  com- 
positions were  held  in  the  highest  estimatioD  by 
all  who  professed  ^ther  to  understand  or  love 
mnmc.  At  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  was 
a  musical  academy,  held  on  Monday  in  every 
week,  in  which  Corelli  perfonnod  ;  at  this  musi- 
cal at»embly  one  of  the  psalms  of  Marc^o  mode 
constantly  a  part  of  the  entertainment ;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  there,  the  author  com- 
posed to  diem  instrnmental  porta.  When  iha 
news  of  Marcello's  death  arrived  at  Romc^  his 
eminence,  as  a  public  testimony  of  t^Fcction  for 
his  memory,  ordered  that,  on  a  day  appointed 
for  the  usual  assembly,  there  should  be  a  solemn 
musical  performance.  The  room  was  hung  with 
black,  and  the  performers  and  all  present  were  in 
deep  mourning:  Father  Santo  Canal,  a  Jesuit, 
made  the  oration ;  and  the  most  eminent  of  the 
learned  of  that  time  rehearsed  th<nr  respective 
compositions  upon  the  occasion,  in  various  lan- 
guages, in  the  presence  of  the  many  considerate 
personages  there  assembled.  Nor  has  England 
been  wanting  in  respect  for  the  abilities  of  this 
great  man.  Charles  Avison,  oigonist  in  New- 
castle, had  celebrated  this  work  in  an  "  Essay  on 
Musical  Expression,"  and  had  given  out  propo- 
sals for  publishing,  by  subscnption,  an  edition  of 
it,  revised  by  himself;  but  it  seems  that  the  exe- 
cution of  this  design  devolved  on  another  person, 
John  Garth,  of  Uurliam,  who  was  at  the  pains 
of  adapting  to  the  musi^  of  Marcello,  suitable 
words  from  the  English  prose  tranalation  of  the 
psalms,  with  a  view  to  their  bong  performed  as 
anthems  iu  cathedrals ;  and  with  tiic  asustance 
of  a  numerous  subscription,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  eight  folio  volumes.  Marcello  H-as  for 
many  years  a  judge  in  the  council  of  forty ;  irom 
then  CO  he  was  removed  to  the  charge  of  provedi- 
tor  of  Polo,  in  Istria.  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  chamberlain  or  treasurer 
of  the  city  of  Brescia,  lie  died  at  Brescia  in  the 
year  17;]9,  andwas  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
fothcrs,  Minor  ObBcrvonts  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Brescia,  with  a  degree  of  funeral  pomp  suitable 
to  his  rank. 

MARCESSO,  DARTOLO>IEO,  an  Italian 
composer,  published  motets  for  two  and  three 
voices,  under  tlie  title  of  "  iSurrit  Corotia,"  Venice, 
IGoG. 

MARCH.  A  military  air,  played  by  iuflatile 
and  ptdsatilo  instrumenta,  to  regulate  the  atepa 
and  to  ouimato  the  minds  of  soldiers.  The  march, 
however,  has  long  been  adapted  to  every  specieii 
of  musical  instrument,  and  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  compositions  of  the  greatest  mastus 
are  in  this  style ;  as  the  "March  of  the  Priabta" 
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in  Moznrf  a  "  ZauberflaUt"  the  "  Peasant's  March  " 
in  Weber's  "  Der  Freuchatz,"  and,  above  all,  Beet- 
hOTcn's  "  Funeral  Marches."  A  march  should 
be  always  composed  in  common  time,  mth  an  odd 
crotchet  or  quaver  at  the  b^inning.  It  ia  usually 
quick  for  ordinary  marching,  and  alow  for  nand 
occuioiu;  but  no  general  raieacau  be  laid  down 
for  its  compoution. 

MARCHAL,  or  MARECILVL,  P.  A.  Proba- 
bly a  Ocrman,  resident  at  Paris.  In  1705,  he  Im^h 
to  publish  there  a  "  Maffazin  de  Miui^iie,"  from 
which  the  following  pieces  were  pubUahcd,  by 
ImbauU.  between  1796  and  1797-  "  Se^adiUa  de 
r  Op£ra  de  la  Com  rara,  avec  Var,  pour  P.  F.,"  Op. 
9.  **  ffw  Hondo*  pour  to  Clav,  avec  Acc.  de  Fl.ou 
i'iolon,"  Op.  10.  "  Marlborottffh  en  Var.  pour  P. 
F.,"  Op.  11.  **  Satiate  fatorite  arrangie  pour  P. 
F.  a  ViokMt"  Op.  12.  "  Duo  Conoartant  povr  le  P. 
F.  H  T'ioim,"  Op.  13. 

MABCHAL,  FRAX(;iOIS,  master  of  the  band 
of  the  thirteenth  regiment  of  French  light  infan- 
try, puhliflhed,  at  Leipsic,  '*  Marcht  futiibre,  exec, 
d  roectuion  de  VerUerr.  du  Ginlral  ilacon,  pour  P. 
F.,"  and  '*  Pat  redoubUa  Frati^aia  e(  Walae*,  pour 
P.  F." 

MARCHAND,  JEAN  LOUIS,  was  a  native 
of  Lyons,  and  an  organist  of  aomo  church  in  that 
dty.  "When  very  young,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
strolling,  aa  by  accident,  into  the  chapel  of  the 
college  of  St.  Louis  lo  Grand,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore service  was  to  begin,  he  obtained  pcrmifision 
to  play  the  organ ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit 
hinueli^  that  the  Jesuits,  taking  pains  to  find  him 
ou^  retained  him  amongst  tnem,  and  provided 
him  with  every  rec^uiaite  to  perfect  him  in  his  art. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1732,  aged  sixty-three,  and 
left,  of  his  composition,  two  books  of  lessons  for 
the  harpuchor^  which  are  greatly  admired. 

ICARCHAKD,  H.,  pianut  to  tho  Prince  of 
Thum  and  Taxis,  was  bom  at  Mentz  in  1769. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Mozart  and  Winter,  and  gave 
a  concert  in  1798i  at  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
ranked  among  tho  most  tasteful  and  brilliant  per- 
formers. Ho  is  probably  tho  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing  printed  pieces :  <*  Di*  Variat,  pow  la  Gav. 
tarvn  TAime  da  Hayda,^  Op.  1.  Munich,  1800 ;  and 
**  IfareAv  dea  Maraeilhia,  variie  pour  le,  Clav,,"  Op. 
2,  Muiuch,  1S02. 

MARCHE.  (F.)  In  harmony,  a  lymmetiical 
sequence  of  chords. 

MAItCHESI,  called  also  MARCHESINI,  LU- 
IGI,  a  celebrated  Italian  sopraniat,  was  bom  nt 
Milan  about  the  year  17o-5.  His  Jint  d^biU  on 
the  stage  was  at  Rome,  in  1774,  in  a  female  char- 
acter, the  usual  introduction  of  a  young  and 
promising  singer,  with  a  soprano  voice  and  ele- 
gant person.  In  1775  ho  performed  the  second 
man's  part  at  Milan  with  Pacchierotti,  and  at 
Venice  with  Silillico ;  but  the  same  year  he  was 
advanced  to  the  principal  character  at  Treviso. 
In  1776  and  1777,  ho  sung  as  first  man  at  Munich 
and  Padua;  and  iu  1778  at  tho  great  theatre  of 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  which  is  the  post  of  honor 
of  an  opera  singer.  There  he  continued  two 
Masons ;  and  ho  since  performed  with  increa<iing 
celebrity  at  l^isa,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  Itomc, 
St  Fetersbni^,  Viemia,  and  Turin.  The  first 
opera  in  which  he  appeared  on  the  English  stage 
waa  the  <•  GiuKo  ISabino"  <d  Sarti,  in  1788.  The 


elegant  and  beautiful  music  of  this  drama  did  not 
obtain  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  and  had 
already  received  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Mar- 
chesi'a  style  of  singing  wan  not  only  elegant  and 
refined  to  an  uncommon  degree,  but  irequently 
'grand  and  dignified,  particularly  in  his  recitatives 
and  occasional  lowuotcs.  IIi»  variety  of  embellish- 
ments, and  facility  of  running  extempore  divisions, 
were  at  that  time  considered  truly  marvellous. 
Many  of  his  graces  wore  new,  elegant,  and  of  his 
own  invention  ;  and  he  must  have  studied  with 
iutfrnse  application  to  execute  the  divisions  and 
running  shakes  from  the  bottom  of  hia  compaas 
to  tho  top,  even  in  a  rapid  scries  of  aemiloue*  or 
half  notes.  Independently  of  his  vocal  jiowers, 
his  performance  on  the  sta^e  was  extremely  em- 
bellished by  tho  beauty  of  his  person  and  tho 
grace  and  propriety  of  his  gestures.  '•  We  ex- 
pected an  exquisite  singer, '  says  Dr.  Barney, 
"  and  were  agreeably  snrpriBed  by  a  fine  aetor." 
In  1790  Marchoai  returned  to  Italy.  He  died  ai 
Milan,  in  1828. 

MjVRCIIESI,  TOMMASO,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  in  the  Bolognese  school 
of  singing,  and  one  of  tho  cleverest  of  the  most 
recent  Italian  church  composers,  was  bom  in 
1776  at  Lisbon.  In  1836  he  was  maestro  di  ctq>elia 
over  not  less  than  thirty-two  churches  in  Bolo- 
gna. From  an  eccentric  peculiarity  ho  would 
never  offer  auy  of  his  compositions  to  be  printed. 

MARCHETTO,  of  Padua,  the  cdobrated  com- 
mentator of  Franco,  and  the  first  author  who 
treated  extensively  of  the  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic genera,  left  two  works,  first,  "  Lucidarium 
in  Arte  Mu*icie  ptante ;  inchonium  Ceamue,  perfedum 
'  1271,  and  "  Pomerium  in  Arte  Maticte 
mettmtratte,"  dedicated  to  Robert,  King  oi  Naples, 
about  the  year  1 783.  'Ilicse  are  the  most  andont 
treatises  tlwt  make  mention  of  shaips,  chromatio 
counterpoint,  and  discords.  Several  of  the  har- 
monic combinations  proposed  by  Marchetto  are 
aUU  in  use ;  others  again  have  been  rejected. 

MARCIA.  (I.,)  or  MARCHE,  (F.)   A  march. 

MARCOLINL  MARIETTA,  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  a  nugcr  about  1805.  Rossini  com- 
posed several  songs  for  hor  to  sing  in  1811  and 

1812. 

MARCOU,  PIERRE,  formerly  chamber  mu- 
sician to  the  King  of  Franco,  was,  in  1798,  one  of 
the  first  violinists  in  the  orchestra  of  tho  TheAtro 
Lyrique,  at  Paris.  He  publi^ihod  "  Elemena  thio- 
riquea  et  pratiquea  da  Muaique^"  London  and  Farig^ 
1781.   He  died  in  1820. 

MARCUORL  ADAMO,  ham  at  Ansso,  wafl 
chapcl-master  to  the  cathedral  of  X^sa.  He  died 
at  Montencro  in  1808. 

MARCUS,  JOACimi,  a  German  contrapun- 
tist of  the  fifteenth  century,  published  "  Saera 
CatUioiuis,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  et  plurium  cocum,"  Stettin, 
and  a  second  edition,  LctpHic,  1608. 

MAUD,  TOUSSAINT  RAYMOND  DE  ST., 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1682,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
The  original  title  of  his  treatise  is  "RAflaxiona  aur 
ropera,"  Haag,  1741,  and  ia  found  in  his  Xi- 
^flexiona  aur  la  Poiaie  en  gtnirtU,"  a  work  whidi 
was  republished  at  Amsterdam  in  1749. 

MARENZIO,  LUCA.  This  ingenious,  ele- 
gant, and.  In  his  line,  unrivalled  composer,  was 
bom  at  Coccaglia,  in  the  cUocese  of  Brescia,  in 
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the  early  part  of  tlio  sixteenth  century.  His 
natural  inclination  leading  him  very  early  to  the 
composition  of  madrigala,  like  his  contcmponirT 
Palentriua,  he  obtained  an  acknowledged  aupcri- 
ority  over  all  his  predeoessorg;  and  the  numbi^, 
also,  of  his  publications  is  prodig;io\is.  Xine  books 
of  his  madrigals  for  five  voices  were  printed  at 
Venice  between  the  yearn  1687  and'  1601.  Be- 
sides these,  he  composed  six  books  of  madrigals 
in  six  parts ;  madrigals  for  three  vtaces ;  another 
act  for  five ;  and  another  for  vtHcea,  diffsrcnt 
from  all  the  former ;  canzonets  for  the  Into,  **  Mo- 
tetti  d  4,"  and  "  Nacraa  Cantionea  6>  6,  oc  7  Vocibits 
Modulnndaa,"  All  these  works  were  printed  at 
Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Antwerp,  and  many  of 
them  in  London  to  Hnglijih  words.  (See"Jfti- 
tica  Trantalpina,"  two  hooka;  and  "A  Collection 
of  Italian  Madiigala,  with  English  Worda,"  pub- 
liflhed  in  l$tl9,  by  Thomaa  Watson.)  In  the 
madrigal  style,  Luca  Marcnzio  was  called,  by  his 
countrymen,  "II  piu  dolce  Cigno"  Hewofi  some 
time  chapel-master  to  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Esto ; 
and,  according  to  Adami  and  others,  waa  caressed 
and  patronized  by  many  princes  and  eminent  per- 
sonages, particularly  by  the  Kin|;  of  Poland. 
Upon  Ida  return  to  Rome  after  quitting  Poland, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  Chapel ;  and 
dying  in  that  city  in  1S99,  he  was  buried  in  the 
chiurch  of  St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina.  Feacham 
(see  "  Complete  Gentleman,"  p.  101,  edition  of 
1634)  speaks  of  his  delUiom  aire  and  aweet  inven- 
tion in  madrigalM,  and  says  that  <•  he  exceUcd  all 
othms  whatsoever,  having  published  more  seta 
than  any  author  else,  and  without  an  iU  xmg; " 
adding  that  his  first,  second,  and  third  parta  of 
Thyrsis,  "  Vefjgo  dofcv  il  mio  ben,"  kc,  are  songs 
"the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been 
ashamed  to  have  comixised."  To  this  wo  may 
readily  snbflcribe,  and  will  not  dispute  hia  stature, 
or  the  color  of  his  hair,  when  ho  further  tells  us 
"  that  he  was  a  little  black  man ; "  but  when  he 
asserts  "  he  was  organutt  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  at 
Home  a  good  whUe,  whero  there  iierer  waa  an 
organ"  we  can  no  longer  credit  his  report ;  nor 
is  it  likely,  however  groat  the  musical  merit  of 
this  little  black  man  may  have  been,  that  the 
niece  of  any  roi;^ing  jiopo  could  have  been  sent 
for  to  Poland,  »a  Poachnm  tells  us,  with  so  littlo 
ceremony,  in  the  character  of  lutcQi:4t  and  singer, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  Polish 
majesty,  and  the  affection  of  Luca  Marenzio.  In 
short,  the  whole  account  ia  compiled  from  hearsay 
evidence,  and  abounds  iu  abaurditics,  and  \&  so 
much  the  more  incredible,  as  no  othra  musical 
writers,  eager  as  they  were  to  record  overj-  me- 
morial they  could  procure  concerning  this  cele- 
brated muntcinn,  huvc  ventured  to  relate  these 
strange  circumstances.  'Ilicrc  are  no  madrigals 
so  agreeable  the  cor,  or  amusing  to  the  eye,  as 
those  of  this  ingenious  and  fertile  comiwscr.  The 
subjects  of  fugue,  imitation,  and  attack  are  truts 
of  elegant  and  pleii&ing  mdody ;  which,  though 
they  seem  sekcted  with  the  utmost  care,  for  the 
sake  of  the  words  tlicy  are  to  expro8.s,  yet  so  art- 
ful ure  the  texture  nnd  dUpositioii  of  the  parts, 
that  the  general  honuony  and  effect  of  the  whole 
are  as  complete  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he  had 
been  writing  in  plain  counterpoint,  without  poe- 
try or  contriviincc, 


counterpoint  undor  Patre  Martini,  at  Bologna. 
His  principal  worka  ore  as  follows :  "  Meleagro," 
a  baUet,  Rorenco,  1780.  '*/  Diaortari  fdui," 
opera,  Placenza,  1784.  **  Andromeda  «  Peraeo," 
opera  scria.  Kome,  1784.  **Le  Rivotvatmi  M 
Seraglio,"  ballet,  yaple^  1788 ;  and  GiuIiHta  » 
Romeo,'''  ballet.  Home,  1789.  'The  authors  of  the 
French  "  Dictionary  of  Musicians  "  state  that  the 
Op.  7  of  the  engraved  works  of  Boccherini,  con- 
sisting of  trios  for  two  violins  and  violonceUo,  is 
really  the  work  of  Marescalchi,  and  nothing  but 
a  trading  trick. 

MAltESCH,  J.  A.,  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1709, 
was  tho  inventor  of  the  bunting  music  performed 
on  horns,  which  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection in  Knssia.  These  bonis  are  all  of  differ- 
ent lengths  and  curvature,  but  each  of  them  is 
meant  to  produce  only  a  single  tone.  To  execute 
the  most  simple  piece  of  harmony,  or  even  a  mel- 
ody, at  least  twenty  musicians  are  necessary ;  but 
the  execution  is  not  complete  without  fortv  per- 
formers, and  often  many  more  are  empioyod. 
Each  of  them  has  onlr  to  think  of  his  single  tone, 
and  to  blow  it  in  precise  time,  and  with  a  force 
and  shading  proper  to  give  effect  to  the  passage. 
This  music  more  resembles  tho  sound  of  a 
organ  than  any  other  instrument.  In  a  calm  and 
fine  night,  it  has  often  been  distinctly  heard  at 
above  lour  English  mUes  distance.  It  has,  when 
far  ofl^  an  effect  analogous  to  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sound  of  the  harmonica  when  near, 
lie  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1794. 

MAREl',  IIUGUES.  Probably  a  member  of 
the  society  of  bellea  Uitret  at  Dijon,  read  to  the 
society,  and  afterwards  printed,  '■  Etoge  Hiaioriqua 
lie  M.  liameau,"  1767. 

MARGRAFF,  ANDREAS,  singer  in  tho 
school  at  tichwandorlf,  in  the  sixteenth  centut^', 
and  bom  at  Eger,  in  Bohemia,  published  the 
12Sth  psalm,  for  five  voices. 

MARIA,  D.  JOAO  DE  ST.,  a  Portuguese 
priest  of  the  order  of  St.  Ai^uatine,  and  cluipd- 
inastcr  of  St.  Vincent<^  in  ^bon,  was  bom  at 
Terona,  in  the  province  of  Transtagana,  and  died 
at  Grijo,  in  tho  convent  of  St.  Salvador,  in  lGo4. 
He  left  "  Trca  Lirros  de  VotUraponto,"  inscribed  to 
King  John  IV.  They  arc  still  to  be  found  in  tlis 
royal  library  at  Lisbon. 

MARIANI,  GIOV.  BA'IT.,  composed  at  ■\'iter- 
bo.in  16<)!),  a  beautiful  opera  ontitlcd  "Amorvuot 
Giorenlu." 

MARIX,  FABRICE,  a  French  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  set  to  music  for  four  voices 
some  poetry  of  Ronsard,  Baif,  Jamin,  and  Des- 
portcs,  wliich  wiw  published  at  Paris  in  1678. 

MARDi,  GUILLAUME  MARCEL  DE.  bom 
in  Ouadaloupe  in  tho  year  1737,  was  of  the  family 
of  tho  Marini,  some  of  whom  were  degea  of  the 

republic  of  Genoa,  M.  de  Marin  went  to  Poria 
at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  studied  at  the 
college  of  Louis  Ic  Grand.  AVhcn  fourteen  years 
old,  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  at 
fifteen  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  music.  He  then  undertook,  without 
a  master,  the  study  of  the  violin,  learned  composi- 
tion of  Kamoau,  and  at  length  placed  himself  nn* 


I  der  (Jlavinic's,  as  a  finishing  master  for  the  Titdin. 
MARESCfVLCUI,  LUIGI,  a  composer  and  pro-  \  lie  composed  a   Stabat  JIaUr"  which  was  pub- 
prietor  of  a  music  warehouse  at  liaples,  studied  i  liahed. 
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MARIN,  MARIE  MARTIN  MARTEL,  VI8- 
COM'l'E  DE,  3on  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
St.  Jean  do  Luz,  near  Bayonnc,  in  1769.  Ho 
learaed  music  of  hia  father  from  the  early  age  of 
four,  and  at  sevea  composed  a  aonata  for  the 
I^ttiio.  Nudini  gare  him  lesmiu  on  the  Tiolin, 
and  stated  him  to  be  his  best  pupil.  He  also 
studied  the  harp  under  Hosbruker,  but  after  about 
thuly  lessons,  the  pupU,  apparently  fedlng  an  im- 
pulse to  improTe  upon  tke  style  of  hia  master, 
desisted  from  rccciring  further  instructions,  and 
continued  his  practice  on  that  instrument  entirely 
unaided.  M.  de  Marin  mi^ht  hare  had  rirahi  in 
Ais  violin  playing ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  soon  without  an  equal  on  the 
harp.  In  1783  he  was  received  and  crowned  by 
the  musical  academicians  at  Rome.  He  there 
extemporized  on  the  harp,  and  followed  up  sub- 
jects for  fogue,  which  were  given  to  him,  in  a  man- 
ner  till  then  quite  unknown  on  that  inBtromnit. 
He  played  on  the  harp  at  first  sight,  from  the 
scores  of  Sob.  Bach's  mgues,  and  &om  those  of 
Jomelli,  and  achieved  on  the  harp  what  could 
scarcely  be  done  by  another  on  the  piano-forte. 
Such  an  impression  did  his  performance  at  the 
academy  at  Rome  make  on  his  audience,  that  the 
celebrated  Corinna,  who  was  proaent,  rehearsed 
extemporary  vetses  in  his  honor. 

On  his  return  firom  Italy,  Dc  Marin,  then  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  commoncod  his  military  edu- 
cation at  the  cavalry  school  at  Versailles.  He 
quitted  it  at  seventeen,  as  captain  of  dragoons, 
obtaining  at  the  same  time  kave  of  abeeuce  to 
continue  bis  travels ;  in  the  course  of  wliich  the 
flench  revohition  closed  the  doors  of  his  country 
against  him,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  em- 
igrants.  He  then  proceeded  to  England,  where 
his  performance  on  the  harp  was  universally  ad- 
mired. 

M.  de  Marin  has  composed  much  music,  chiefly 
ft»  the  harp,  which  has  been  published  in  Pans 
aud  London.  Several  of  his  compositions  were 
80  much  esteemed  by  Clementi,  that  he  arranged 
them  for  the  piano-forte.  We  know  not  the  er- 
ect period  of  M.  de  Marin's  return  to  France, 
since  which  time,  howcTer,  ho  has  been  no  more 
heard  on  his  instrument,  but  as  an  amateur. 

MARINELLI,  P.  GIULIO  CESARE,  da  monie 
Cicardo  ikrvUa,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  •'  Via  re/la  deUa 
Voce  Corale,  onero  Ouervazioni  del  Canto  fertHo," 
Bologna,  1671.  Buonoucini,  p.  11,  c.  21,  of  his 
"  Miuico  Pratt.,"  says,  that  in  the  tUrd  and  fourth 
volumes  of  this  work  are  to  be  found  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  eanto  ferma. 

MARIXELH,  GAETANO,  a  dramatic  com- 
poser from  Naples,  wa.s,  about  the  year  1790,  in 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria's  service  at  Munich.  Sev- 
eral of  hia  airs  in  manuscript  ate  well  kuown  to 
amateurs.  He  composed  Litre  Bicali,  oisia  U 
Mairimottio  ituupettato,"  opera  bufb,  Rome,  1784, 
and  "  Gftf  Vboetlatori,"  opera  bofia,  Florence,  1785. 

'  MERINI,  AUESSANDRO,  Canonicus  Late- 
ranerui$  and  composer,  flourished  at  Venice  about 
the  year  1556,  where  he  published  several  works. 
Of  these  we  can  only  mention  "  Vesper  Psalms, 
for  four  Toices,"  Venice,  loS7,  and  •■  JUbttWt  a  6 
vod,"  VemiH^  1588. 

MARIXI,  BIAG]0,  church  and  chamber 
composer,  and  also  violinist,  bom  at  Brescia,  was 


I  first  chapel-master  iu  the  cathedral  church  of 
I  Brescia.  He  afterwards  went  to  Germany,  and 
held  the  same  employment  iu  1624,  in  theservice 
of  the  Count  Palatine,  who  granted  him  tho  title 
of  chevalier.  The  period  of  his  retiira  to  his 
native  country  is  not  known.  All  that  we  know, 
fiom  the  Cozsando  Libraria  Breseiana,  is,  that  he 
died  in  1660  at  Padua.  Cozzando  also  mentions 
the  following  works  :  "  Arte,  Madrigali,  e  CorretUi 
A  1,  2,  fl  3  voci,"  Venice,  1620  ;  "  Salmi  a  4  coct." 
"  Mtaiche  da  Camera,  A  2,  3,  e  4  voci; "  "  Miserere 
d  2,  3,  e  4  voci  eon  V. ; "  "  Composifioni  varie,  Mad- 
riffoli  d  3,  4,  5,  «  7  eoei  eon  P. ; "  "  Madrigali  Sin- 
fonie  a  2,  3,  fl  4."  "Ario  d  1,  2,  3;  Mueiche  it  1, 
'2,  3,  4,  0  5,  lib.  4,  5,  7  ; "  and  Sonata^  Cansonit 
Patsetnessi,  BaUeUi,  Carreati,  GagSard«,  BitomOli 
A  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  a  6." 

MARDfl,  CARLO  ANTONIO,  a  violinist  Mid 
composer  for  his  instrument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  at  Bei^amo,  was  born  there,  and 
flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  eight  ^works,  of  which 
we  can  mention  the  following :'"  12  SonaU,"  Op. 
3 ;  Bailetti  i  la  France»e  d  3,"  Op.  5,  Venice, 
1699 ;  "  12  So7%aU,"  Op.  6  j  "  12  SonaU  A  2  T., 
Vc,  e  Cont.,"  Op.  7i  and  12  S(mata  d  V.  tola  o 
Cont.,"  Op.  8. 

MARINI,  GIOSEFFO,  chapol-maater  at  Por- 
denone,  in  the  Venetian  states,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  Madri- 
gali,"  Venice,  1618. 

MARINI,  .    A  celebrated  Italian 

ba»»o  now  on  the  stage,  and  generally  held  to  be 
second  only  to  Lablache.  He  has  sung  iu  all  the 
principal  uties  of  Europe,  and  recently  Tisited 
the  United  States  and  Havana. 

MARINIS,  GIOVANNI  t>E.  A  composer  of 
the  Gixteenth  century,  of  whose  works  mention 
is  made  in  •<  i>B  Antiquia  Prima  Lib.  A  2  voci  ds  div, 
Autori  di  Bari,"  Venice,  1585. 

MARINI.  GIOV.  BATTIST.,  a  NeapoUtan 
chevalier  and  celebrated  poet,  bom  in  1669, 
resided  some  time  at  Rome,  afterwards  at  Turin 
and  Paps,  and  again  in  Rome.  Ho  died  at  Naples 
in  1625.  Amongst  other  works,  he  wrote  "i>tc»-M 
Saere  ire,"  Turin,  1618  and  1620.  The  title  of 
the  second  piece  is  "  La  Mmtca  topra  le  Setie  Parolt 
dette  da  Christo  in  Croce." 

.  MARIO.  "  Motetti  del  Dotior  Mario  lidri  6," 
Venice,  1649.  Under  this  titl^  a  printed  work 
WDs  found  in  the  musical  archives  at  Copenhagen. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  firo  there  in  1794.- 

MARIOTTELLUS,  FULTIUS,  a  learned  writer 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born 
at  Perugia,  published  *' Neopadia,"  Rome,  1624. 
llus  is  an  introduction  to  the  sciences,  and  to 
music  among  the  rest. 

MARIOTTINI,  chamber  singer  to  the  elector 
at  Dresden,  published  there  "  12  Lieder,"  words 
by  Blumauer,  for  the  piano,  Dresden,  1790-  A 
specimen  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  tho  four- 
teenth music  page  of  the  Muaic  Corretpondeju, 
1790.  There  are  also  known  by  this  author  **S 
Dueitini  p.  2  Sopr." 

MARISSAL,  ANTONIUS.  Baaealaunua  Jvrit 
Pomificii  in  the  beginning  of  Ao  seventeenth 
century,  was  born  at  Douay.  He  published 
"Fkret  nuMid,"  Douay,  1611. 
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MARONI.  GIOV.,  chapel-master  of  the  cathe- 
dral chuich  at  Lodi,  where  he  was  conHidered,  in 
1620,  as  an  mdustrioua  composer,  was  bom  at 
Ferrara.  He  wrote  a  number  of  motets  and 
madrigalB. 

MAROTTA,  ERASMUS,  Jesuit,  and  rector  of 
CoUeg.  MmauU,  wan,  at  the  same  time,  an  able 
musioian  and  composer,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eerentecnth  century.  Ho  was  bom  at  Randazzo, 
a  town  in  Switzerland,  and  was  made  a  Jc^juit  in 
1012,  by  which  mcaiiB  he  obtaijied  the  above  situ- 
ation. IIcdicdatPalcnnoinl641.  Hi-i published 
works  are,  "  Catittu  pit  miisicu  modulit  cxprctsi," 
and  "  AmiTUa,"  a  pastoral,  the  words  by  Torquato 
Tasso. 

MARPALTJ,  DE,  a  French  philosopher  of  the 
serenteeatii  century.  His  name  is  found  to  the 
following  two  treatiMti :  "  TraU6t  de  f  Origine  de 
FJIarmonie,  et  de  eeux  toiU  inrentie,  de  *on  wage 
etdew  effeti." 

MARPURG,*  FRIEDERICH  WILHELM. 
The  following  account  of  this  celebrated  musi- 
cian was  published  by  Gerber,  in  the  year  1811 : 
*'  Marpu^,  too,  is  gone,  this  venerable  veteran 
amount  the  literati  of  music !  What  tragic 
scenes  have  been  presented  to  the  Muses  during 
the  lost  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  I  Not 
one  of  those  years  has  passed  by  without  leaving 
the  Muses  in  moumii^.  The  unhappy  cfTecte  of 
war  on  many  of  the  chapels  of  the  German  princes 
I  shall  ben  pass  over,  especially  as  I  have,  in  my 
'Ilistory  of  Music  for  the  Year  1794.'  (sec  ArtTtaJen 
TeiU»chiandi  dea  I.  1794,)  found,  alas!  but  too 
much  of  such  matter  to  render  it  requisite  again 
to  touch  on  the  tiaxao  subject.  Death,  then,  has 
within  this  period  Rnatchcd  away  from  us  our  first 
professor  in  musical  science,  our  Marpurg  !  and 
just  at  a  time  when  he  spontaneou^y,  with  a 
warm  love  for  the  arts,  and  with  an  experience  of 
more  than  fifty  ycarK,  had  begun  to  writo  in  his 
own  manner,  Uiat  is,  rudimcntally,  fully,  and  with 
excellent  arrangement,  his  '  History  of  the  Organ,' 
a  work,  well  worthy  the  wish  that  he  might  have 
lived  to  complete  it,  and  an  undertaking  to  which 
I  might  myself  have  possibly  contributed  some- 
thing. It  was  in  November,  1793,  when  I  posted 
five  weeks  at  Berlin,  that  I  was  received  in  Mar- 
purg'e  house  almost  daily,  with  the  most  friendly 
and  hospitable  attention.  He  then  still  showed 
the  lively,  jovial,  and  witty  temper  of  youth ;  was 
oorpulent,  ate  and  drank  well,  and  enjoyed  perfect 
health.  Only  once,  and  just  as  ho  had  returned 
firom  his  lottery  business,  I  found  him  reserved 
ond  dejected.  '  My  iriend,'  said  -ho,  *  we  have 
had  au  unlucky  day ;  we  have  lost  much.'  With 
the  exception  of  this  single  instance,  I  found  him 
evory  day  more  cheerful.  When  he  had  company 
he  was  the  soul  of  it,  and  by  ourselves  our  usual 
subject  of  converaatiou  was  ancient  and  modem 
music,  dead  and  living  artists.  Many  delightful 
hours  have  I  passed  with  him  in  this  manner.  In 
one  of  those,  he  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history  of  his  life ;  but  unfortunately  the 
satisiaction  which  the  enjoyment  of  his  society 
procured  mo,  as  well  as  the  many  agreeable  diver- 
dons  and  new  sabjects  which  presented  themselves 
tomeatevcrymoment.mthc  beautiful  and  hospi- 
table city  of  Berlin,  allowed  me  so  little  time,  that 
I  could  neither  store  these  particulars  in  my 
memory,  nor  vrito  thorn  down.  AU  that  I  can 


recollect  is,  that  he  was  bom  at  Seehausen,  in 
Prussia,  in  1718 ;  that  after  his  return  from  Paris, 
where  he  resided  many  months,  he  acted  for  soma 
time  as  secrotaiy  to  a  minister  at  Berlin ;  that  1^ 
aften^-ards  resided  some  time  in  Hamburg,  aft^ 
which  ho  was  presented  with  the  direction  of  the 
lotteries  at  Berlin.  I  found,  on  the  long  table  in 
his  study,  a  quantity  of  books  disposed  about, 
and  some  detached  leaves  of  music :  £rom  these  I 
concluded  that  he  still  thought  much  of  and 
w*rote  music.  I  once  requested  him  not  to  leave 
his  pen  inactive,  but  to  take  it  up  again  for  the 
benefit  of  musical  literature.  '  Perhaps,'  said  he, 
<  I  shaB  soon  be  able  to  publish  another  volume 
of  "  Legends." '  I  replied  gratefully,  which  he 
seemed  to  obfierve,  but  never  touched  upon  the 
subject  again.  On  the  day  of  my  dep.uture,  he 
called  his  amiable  daughter,  then  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  olo^  to  the  piano,  when  sho 
played  a  masterly  grand  sonata,  by  chapel-master 
Schutz,  with  an  expreseion  and  firmness  which 
denoted  any  thing  rather  than  a  female  hand. 
After  she  hod  withdrawn  from  the  instrument, 
the  worthy  man  brought  the  bound  copy  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  ■  Chorals  and  Fugues,'  and 
played  to  me  himself  a  choral  and  port  of  a  f  ugae^ 
with  those  hands  so  long  accustomed  to  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  art ;  ho  then  wrote  a  few  flat- 
tering lines  under  the  title,  and  presented  me  with 
the  lH>ok  as  a  rera^brance.  I  parted  from  him 
with  a  heart  greatly  affected,  full  of  love,  esteem, 
and  gratitude,  and  not  long  after  was  informed  by 
my  montht  in  Berlin  how  actively  he  was  engaged 
in  finishing  his  ■  History  of  the  Organ,'  which 
was  to  bo  published  in  179o.  What  might  we 
not  have  expected  on  this  subject  trom  a  Moipurg, 
if  it  bad  pleased  Providence  to  grant  him  one  year 
more  of  life !  but  I  soon,  alas !  received  the  melan- 
choly news  that  hia  faculties  began  visibly  to 
weaken,  and  that  probably  he  was  laboring  under 
consumption.  His  disnwe,  whatever  it  ma, 
exhausted  so  quickly  the  powKS  of  lif^  thst  he 
died  early  in  179d. 

"  It  was  probably  by  his  order,"  continues  Ger- 
ber, "  that  Madame  Marpurg,  his  excellent  wi£^ 
evct^  way  so  worthy  of  him,  sent  mo  the  materials, 
writings,  and  drawings  which  he  had  prepared  ibr 
hia  work  on  the  organ.  By  this  means  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  the  reader  further  information 
respecting  ttiis  worthy  man's  undertaking.  None 
of  the  parts  belonging  to  the  history  were  left 
in  a  finished  state,  but  in  all  of  them  important 
progress  was  made  by  the  author.  The  treatise 
on  the  hydraulic  inatmments  of  the  Greeks  is 
beyond  dispute  the  most  Icamed  x>art  of  the  work, 
and  at  tho  same  time  the  most  advanced.  It  is 
treated  in  a  manner  indicative  of  the  author's  own 
ingenuity  united  to  extraordinary  learning.  In 
his  treatise  on  the  first  wind  organs  of  the  middle 
ages,  I  have  found  scA-eral  interesting  remarks, 
and  much  information  on  the  history  of  the  organs 
of  modem  times.  Ho  ecems  to  have  occupied 
himself  particularly  in  explaining  tho  conatmetion 
and  the  notes  of  the  French  organs,  for  which 
purpose  ho  appears  to  have  had  recourse  to  the 
great  work  of  Bedoi  de  Cellei. 

The  following  list  contains  the  principal  works 
of  this  celebrated  author.  Theoretiod,  "Dtr 
kritUche  mutictu  and  der  Spree,  i.  e.,  The  critical 
musician  of  the  Spree,  filly  numbers  1749,  &c. 
"  Die  kmi^  dot  JUavier  su  ^Htlm,"  i.  e..  The  art 
of  playing  the  harpuchord,  first  volume  in  1750j 
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second  TOlume,  containing  thorough  bnss,  in 
This  work  was  tranelatcd  into  French, 
and  the  third  edition  of  the  translation  appeared 
in  1760.  "AnieUitnff  sam  klavierspielen."  This 
is  the  second  and  improved  edition  of  the  pre- 
ceding Tork.  "  AbkatuUtmg  von  der  f^ffe,"  L  e. 
Treat&e  on  fugue,  Fart  h,  Balin,  17S3.  and 
Part  II ,  1754.  A  French  trouslation  of  it  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  I7dG.  Kollman  states  this 
to  be  the  most  profound  aud  masterly  work  of 
the  kind  in  the  Ucrman  language.  '<  HUtorisch 
kritiache  BegtrAgo  sur  Aufnahme  der  Muaiic,"  in  five 
volumof,  octavo,  published  at  Berlin  between  the 
yean  1764  and  1760.  "  HanMwk  hey  dm  Omermi- 
ba»»,  und  der  Composition,"  Berlin,  1736,  1760. 
KoUman  eays  this  work  treats  on  harmony  in  a 
masterly  manner,  but  according  to  Komeau's 
gyetcm,  concerning  which  it  ia  certain,  that  the 
more  harmony  is  explained  by  it,  the  more  per- 
plexing it  becmnca.  "  AttfmgtfrrUiidB  der  theore- 
HtcAea  Mtuik,^'  1767.  *'D'Alembere»mBtematiaeh» 
EitUeittmff,  &c.,"  translated  firom  the  I^raoh,  with 
notes,  1768.    "  Anleitimg  ztw  Sing/tutut,"  1769. 

Kritiache  Einkitimtf,  1766.  ^' Kritiache  Briefe 
aber  die  tonkiaist,"  Berlin,  1760  and  1763,  in  two 
volumes,  each  consisting  of  four  parts.  This 
work  is,  accordii^  to  the  cominlera  ^  the  French 
mnncal  dictionary,  filled  with  intoMting  matter, 
and  contains  many  dissertations  from  the  pens  of 
such  great  mastcta  as  Agricola,  Kimbcrger,  &c. 
*'AnifitutiffzurMtaikVberhaupt,^.t"  1763.  "  Sor- 
ffen'a  Anleitunffzitm  GenertUbaaa,^.,"  1760.  "  Ver- 
fuch  nber  die  mmikaUaeke  Temperatur%  ^c,"  Breslau, 
1776.  This  work  demonstrates  dlfibrent  equal 
and  unequal  temperaments,  by  harmoiiical  cal- 
culations ;  and  to  it  is  added  an  appendix  on 
Bameau*8  and  Kimbcrger's  fundamental  baas. 
"  Leffe'ide  etniyer  Miuik-heiligen,"  Cologne,  1786. 
Practical  works  :  besides  a  vast  number  of  single 
songR,  published  either  in  hia  memoirs,  his  letters, 
or  in  the  collections  of  German  songs,  he  printed 
between  17S6  and  1762,  "  Five  Seta  of  Odes." 
Also  the  following :  "  Raccolla  delta  piti  miove 
Compotisioni  di  Clavicembalo,  per  F anno  1766,  and 
Rarcolta  2,  per  Fanm  1757."  "  Klavierstilcke  fUr 
Anfflnger,  4rc.,"  three  volumes,  Berlin,  1762  :  the 
above  is  an  interesting  and  useful  work.  "  Sei 
Sonate per  il  Cembah,"  ^memhoxg,l7SQ.  "  Fughe 
e  Capriciper  CtavicemhaJo  e  per  fOrgam,"  Op.  I, 
Berlin,  1777 ;  and  "  Fagenaammluag,"  17^8.  This 
collection  of  fugues  contains  the  ^ief  <f  etuvret  of 
Graun,  Kimberger,  &c. 

MARPtOlG,  JOn.  FRED.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  boni  at  Hambui^  in  1766.  lie  was,  in 
1814,  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Meckkn- 
burg,  at  liudwigsluflt,  and  had  proviouety  been 
first  violin  in  the  orchestra  of  the  German  thea- 
tre at  Berlin,  also  employed  by  the  count  of 
Schwedt.  lie  entered  the  scr\'ice  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg  in  1790  ;  still,  however,  in  1791 
he  W&1  giving  KCTcrnl  concerts  at  Hamburg ;  soon 
af^cr  which  he  seems  to  have  given  up  solo  play- 
ing, as  hiii  father,  indeed,  told  Uerbcr  in  1793. 
Probably  the  occupations  required  for  his  extcn- 
sive  musical  duties  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  practical  music. 

MARQIFE,  AraUSTE,  a  mnaioian,  and  prob- 
ably ft  porfisriner  on  the  piano,  at  Paris,  pub- 
lished there;  in  1798,  *'  L'Abeence,"  a  romance. 
*^L'Origm»  rf>  la  troitUnu  Graea."   **  Six  Airt 


tt  Itomaneet  avcc Aeeompagnement  de  PitaW'forte*' 
"  L'Ammtt  troAi,  JBomoHce,  avec  Claaicin,"  1802. 

MARQUE,  JOHANXES  DE,  a  native  of  the 
Xetherlauds,  was  chapcl-maator  to  the  King  of 
Naples  in  1616. 

MARQUEZ,  ANTOXIO  LESBIO,  royal  chap- 
el-master at  lisbon,  and  bom  there,  was  not  only 
considered  one  of  the  drst  contrapuntists  of  his 
time,  but  also  by  the  publication  of  several  ora- 
torios, poems  and  ouer-  works,  showed  that  he 
was  possessed  of  extraordinary  kuowle^e,  not 
in  music  alone,  but  also  in  poetry  and  languages. 
He  obtained,  in  1698,  his  office  of  chapel-master, 
in  the  possessiou  of  which  he  died  in  1709.  Of 
his  compositions  there  has  only  been  printed, 
"  VilhoMcicoa  que  ae  cantaraO  na  Ingrya  de  N.  Sett- 
hora  de  Nazareth  da*  Religioaaa  DeKalqai  d»  S.  Ber' 
nardo  em  aa  Maiiim  e  Feata  do  gtorioao  &  Gon^alo," 
Lisbon,  1708.  A  groat  number  of  his  other 
works,  as  maaaes,  magnificats,  misereres,  respon- 
sories,  (all  in  manuscript,)  are  in  the  royalUbrary 
at  Lisbon,  and,  h^ily  esteemed. 

MARSCHALL,  SAMUEL,  bom  at  Doroick, 
in  Flanders,  in  1667,  was  a  notary  public,  uni- 
vetaity  musician,  and  organist,  at  Basil,  where 
he  was  living  in  1627,  being  then  seventy  years 
of  age.  He  published  "  Der  game  PaaUer,  H. 
Ambrotii  Lobwaaaera,  mit  4  Slimmen,"  Leipsic,  1694, 
and  *'  Paaimen  Davida,  KircheTtgetaHg  und  Qeiat- 
Uche  IMder  von  Dr.  M.  Luther^a  und  anderer  Got- 
leagelehrien  MOnnara  gestelU,  mii  4  Stimnua,  nr- 
Jwtiget  dwrcA,  Sfc,"  Basil,  1606. 

UARSCHNER,  HEDTEUCH,  a  dramatie  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Zittau,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1796.  In  his  earnest  youth  he  displayed  remark- 
able musical  talents,  so  that  he  soon  exhausted 
the  learning  of  the  teachers  to  whom  he  was 
committed.  He  subsequently  entered  the  choir 
of  the  children  Of  the  Gymnamum,  then  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Schnrader,  where 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  organist  of 
Bautzen,  who  offered  Mm  a  situation  in  the  choir 
of  his  church ;  but  Bergt  (the  canior  at  Bautzen,) 
teaching  him  only  Greek  and  Latin,  instead  of 
harmony,  Marschner  abruptly  returned  to  Zittau» 
and  devoted  himself  to  devoloping,  without  assist- 
ance, the  tasto  for  musical  composition  which  had 
tormented  him  from  early  ehildhood  ;  here,  ui  his 
leisure  hours,  he  wrote  every  thing  that  came 
into  his  head  —  songs,  motets,  piano  music ;  he 
attacked  every  thing,  instructing  himself  only  by 
his  own  mistakes.  At  this  time  he  wrote  a  ballet, 
"  La  Fiire  Pai/tanne."  He  afterwards  found  the 
opportunity  of  going  to  Prague,  where  Weber 
directed  the  opera  at  that  time,  (1812.)  His  con- 
dition ait  a  tiitxon  subject  compelled  him,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice,  to  leave  Prague,  and  he 
deported  to  Leipsic,  placing  himself  under  Scliicht, 
to  whoso  iu»tructious  he  was  much  indebted.  Ho 
also  hero  became  acquAinted  with  Beethoven, 
Kozeluch,  and  Klein  of  Frcsburg.  In  1821  he 
returned  to  Saxony,  and  choae  Dresden  as  his 
residence,  and  hero  composed  many  oi  his  operas, 
which  gained  him  a  high  r^ntation  ;  and  here 
he  became,  in  company  with  Weber  and  Morlaoohi, 
director  of  the  Dresden  opera. 

In  1826  he  married  MUo.  Uarianne  Wohl- 
bruck,  a  well-known  unoer,  and  In  the  same  jear, 
on  tlM  doath  of  Weber,  being  unable  to  succeed 
him  as  first  director  of  the  open  at  Dxeaden,  ha 
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sent  in  his  xesignation,  and  removed  to  Berlin, 
where  Madame  Marschner  had  most  brilliant 
Bticcess  on  the  stage.  In  1827  they  removed  to 
Leipsic,  where,  in  the  next  year,  "  Vampire," 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  was  {nwluced; 
and  in  1829  he  produced  "Le  TempUer  et  la 
Juive ; "  in  1830,  "  La  Fiancie  da  Fituconnier"  In 
this  year  Marschner  waa  called  to  Hanover  sb 
maitro  de  chapelle  to  the  king ;  and  hero  bo 
wrote,  <•  Lo  Chdieau  au  Pied  da  Mont  Etna,"  and 
subsequently,  in  1832,  "  Hana  Heiling." 

F^tis  saya  of  this  composer,  that  "  be  cannot 
be  denied  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  auccessora 
of  Weber  who  have  shown  the  highest  dramaUc 
sentiment  in  his  works.  He  succeeded  not 
alone  in  scriouB  drama,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
small  number  of  German  composcra  who,  in 
attempting  the  comic,  do  not  fall  into  the  trivial. 
His  melooicB  are  ezpressivo,  but  his  manner  of 
writing  is  negligent,  and  he  often  abuses  the  use 
of  transidons.  titlU  the  author  of  the  '  Vampire,' 
the  '  Templier,'  and  of  *  Hatu  Hailing,'  will  leave 
no  common  name  in  the  history  of  art." 

His  published  works  are,  1st.  "  Dor  Hokdieb." 
2d.  The  overture  and  oitr'aetefi  to  the  drama 
"Le  Prince  de  Jbmbowg."  3d.  Overture  and 
airs  to  the  drama,  "La  6efle  EOa."  4th.  "U 
Vampire."  6th.  "  Le  Templier  et  la  Juive."  6th. 
"  Das  Braut  der  Faihier."  7th.  "  Ilam  Heiling." 
8th.  "Ten  Collections  of  Songs  for  four  nude 
voices."  9th.  "  Twenty  Collections  of  Songs,  Ko- 
mances,  and  Oerman  uid  Italian  Aira  for  a  high 
voice  with  i^ano  acoompaniment."  10th.  *'Qua- 
tuor  for  piano,  violin,  viola,  and  hass,"  Op.  36, 
Leipaic.  11th.  "Trios  for  P.  V.  and  Cello,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  Sonatas,  Kondeaus,  Fan- 
tasies," &c.,  &c. 

MARSH,  ALPH0NSU8,  was  a  genUeman  of 
the  chapel  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Various 
son^  of  his  composition,  as  also  of  a  son  of  his, 
having  both  his  names,  are  extant  in  the  "Hmta- 
ury  of  Mnuc,"  and  otlwr  collections  of  that  time. 

MABSH,  an  English  divine,  -who  died  a  bishop 
in  1713,  wrote  a  "Discourse  on  Acousticka." 
(See  Hawkins,  voL  iv,  p.  US.) 

MABSH,  J.,  ESa  This  celebrated  amateor 
was  bom  at  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  in  1752,  being 
the  eldest  eon  of  Captain  H.  Mush,  of  the  royal 
navy,  who,  in  1758,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Greenwich,  on  being  appointed  to  command  one 
of  the  royal  yachts  at  Deptford.  At  this  time 
the  attachment  of  young  Marsh  to  musical  sounds 
began ;  he  being  so  fiucinated  with  the  or^n  in 
the  hospital  chapel,  then  played  byLu^n  Belfe, 
that  it  was  not  without  some  degree  of  force  ho 
could  be  removed  from  the  pew  whilst  the  last 
voluntary  was  playing,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards only  reconciled  by  being  reminded,  that 
by  not  staying  till  it  was  fiiushod,  he  should 
hear  it  all  tho  way  he  went  down  stairs.  That 
he  had  an  innate  musical  ear,  may  bo  evinced 
by  the  following  circumatance.  Having  been 
sent,  when  in  his  eighth  year,  to  Greenwich 
Academy,  he  then  went  with  the  other  boys  to 
tho  parish  church,  where,  besides  the  organ,  his 
attention  was  invited  to  the  bells,  of  which  he  had 
heard  there  were  eight.  It  being,  however,  the 
custom,  as  soon  aa  tho  chiminc  to  chiirch  had 
ceased,  to  raise  the  lUtie  bcU,  and  to  begin  tolling 
the  largest  when  the  minister  entered  the  church, 
1^  Manparing  the  two  sounds  of  these  together, 


he  perceived  they  exceeded  the  octa/ee,  and,  in 
fact,  formed  the  interval  of  a  tenth  —  not  that  ha 
had  then  ever  heard  or  was  aware  of  there 
being  any  such  terms.  On  his  mentioning  his 
discovery,  that  the  peal  consisted  of  ten  bells,  to 
some  of  the  boya,  it  was  quite  nnintelligiblc  to 
any  of  them  how  ho  could  possibly  ascertain  this 
without  hearing  them  all  together  and  counting 
them.  The  &ct.  however,  turned  out  to  be  just 
as  he  had  inferred.  In  the  summer  of  1761,  his 
ihther  being  despatched  in  the  Catharine  yacht  to 
H^voetaluys,  to  bring  back  the  Dutch  ambaasa- 
dor,  ho  took  his  son  with  him,  where,  in  a  trip  to 
Amsterdam,  they  were  gratiiied  with  hearing  the 
iamous  oi^an  at  Haerlcm,  which  made  an  impres* 
sion  ou  tho  boy  never  to  bo  eradicated.  As  a 
lew  of  the  boys  at  his  school  learned  to  scrape  a 
little  on  the  violin.  Marsh  was  now  deuroaa  of 
following  their  example ;  but  his  &ther,  foresee- 
ing that  it  would  be  apt  to  divert  his  attention 
from  his  other  studies,  wisely  determined  on  not 
letting  him  learn  till  he  had  left  school.  He 
however,  whilst  there,  from  the  simple  inspection 
of  a  ballad,  set  to  miuie,  that  came  in  his  way, 
discovered  the  method  of  musical  notation,  and 
wrote  a  song  ho  then  OGcasumally  sang,  in  sim- 
ilar notes,  which  his  father,  who  played  a  little 
on  the  flute,  told  him  was  accurately  written, 
except  that,  not  then  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
time  table,  he  had  made  the  notes  all  crotchets. 

Having  left  school  at  the  end  of  the  year  1766, 
bia  fitther,  who  then  resided  at  Goeport,  consented 
to  hia  iMTuing.  not  indeed  on  the  organ,  which 
he  would  have  preferred,  but  on  the  viohn,  as  bdng 
a  portable  instrument,  and  with  which  he  could 
accompany  his  sister,  then  learning  on  the  piano- 
forte. Having  practised  this  for  a  year,  under 
the  tuition  of  Wafer,  the  organist,  he  accompa* 
nied  his  master  to  a  weekly  practice  of  amateurs 
and  otheis,  where  he  b^an  taking  a  ripieno  part 
at  aight,  which  he  soon  also  did  at  the  concerts  at 
Portamouth.  Hearing  there  the  popular  concer- 
tos of '4he  ancient  school,  and  the  then  modem 
symphonies  of  Abel,  Bach,  &c.,  he  now  began  at- 
tempting to  compose  pieces  in  both  styles,  and 
showed  them  to  his  master,  when  he  gave  him  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  avoidanoe  of  consecutive 
fifths  and  eighths,  which,  with  a  year  and  a  halts 
tuition  on  the  violin,  was  all  the  musical  learn- 
ing of  any  kind  he  ever  had,  being  sent,  in  Au- 
gust, 1 76S,  to  Romsey,  to  be  articled  for  five  years 
to  a  solicitor  there,  where  he  was  much  discon- 
certed at  finding  no  oTgjna  in  the  church,  and,  of 
course,  no  ornuist.  Beii^  now  the  diief  musi- 
cian of  the  place,  the  only  method  he  had  of  ob- 
taining any  further  improvement,  during  five 
years,  was  by  occasionally  attending  and  perform- 
ing at  tho  concert  at  Winchester,  and  the  then 
annual  oratorios  there.  In  the  year  1772,  hia 
Mher,  then  a  captain  in  Greenwich  Hospital, 
died;  and,  in  1774,  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Brown,  a  physician 
of  Salisbury,  who  had  then  retired  to  Komsey ; 
within  two  years  after  which,  they  all  removed  to 
Salisbury,  where  the  fortnight  subscription  con- 
certs woro  under  ,  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harris, 
(known  by  the  name  of  Hermes  Harris,)  and 
were  reckoned  the  best  musical  performances  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  There  being  several 
amateur  performers  in  the  orcheatra,  Mr.  Marsh 
was  immediately  appointed  to  a  respectable  sta- 
tion  in  it,  and  had  thua'  an  opportunity  of  im> 
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proTing  himself  on  the  Tiolin  and  tenoii  and  had 
a  few  manuscript  symphonies  he  had  then  com- 
posed, BO  well  executed,  as  to  induce  him  to  con- 
tinue that  Btvle  of  compoeition.  He  also,  by  pri- 
vate mactico  of  on  evening,  and  somotimea  on 
one  of  the  church  o^ane,  acquired  such  a  profi- 
ciency on  the  latt»,  as  to  bo  able  occasionally  to 
officiate  for  the  organist  at  the  churches  of  St. 
lliomas  and  St.  Edmund  ;  but  finding  the  printed 
Toluntaries  he  met  with  to  be  too  difiicult,  and  few 
of  thent  to  hia  ta«te  in  othw  respects,  he  began 
ctnnpofling  a  seriea  of  short  TOluntariea,  some  of 
which  he  selected  for  his  first  set  of  voluntaties 
for  young  practitioners  on  the  orean,  published  in 
1791.  On  tiie  death  of  Tewltsbury,  the  leader 
of  the  concerts  in  1780,  Mr.  Marsh  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Harris  and  the  principal  amateurs  to  toJco 
hu  place,  which  he  continued  to  hold  whilst  ho 
remained  at  Salisbury. 

In  August,  1781,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  "Winches- 
ter, a  tenant  for  life,  Mr.  Marsh  became  po^iseased 
of  a  landed  estate  in  East  Kent.  Ho  therefore, 
Boon  afterwards,  quitted  the  dry  and  husky  study 
of  the  law,  to  which  he  was  never  much  attached, 
and,  in  I7a3»  removed  with  his  wifeandfaurdiil- 
dren  to  his  mannon  house  of  Ncthersole,  near 
Barhom  Downs,  which  he  immediately  furnished 
with  a  lai^  organ,  placing  it  between  the  en- 
trance hall  and  the  dining  parlor,  with  a  front  to 
each,  and  playable  in  both  rooms.  In  the  fol- 
lowing winter  the  subscription  concert  at  Can- 
terbury was  put  under  hia  direction,  which  he  led 
■11  the  time  he  remained  there,  and  it  was  at- 
tended by  the  principal  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Ending  it,  however,  necessary  to  keep  up 
a  larger  eetablishmeot  at  Netheniole  than  ho  could 
conveniently  afford  with  his  increasing  family, 
he,  after  remaining  three  years,  determined  on 
disposing  of  that  house,  and  bought  a  l^e  one, 
witii  a  lofty  and  suitable  room  in  it  fiir  his  organ, 
and  a  good  garden,  of  Mr.  Hayley,  at  Chichester, 
for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Portsca,  where  his  sister,  then  married,  was  set- 
tled ;  but,  as  the  house  would  not  be  untenanted 
till  Michaehnas,  1786,  and  some  repairs  and  al- 
terations would  then  be  wanting  m  it,  he  took 
one  of  the  piebeudal  honsea  at  Canterbury  for  a 
year,  from  the  preceding  Ladv-day,  where  he  now 
found  himaeli'  able  to  officiate  occasionally  for 
the  organist  at  the  cathedral.  He  had  before 
composed  an  anthem  from  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  psalm,  with  symphonies,  (o  show  off  the 
stops  of  the  new  orgui  erected  fihere  by  Green, 
in  1784  ;  an^  whilst  rendont  at  Canterbury,  he 
composed  a  verse  service,  which,  at  the  request 
of  the  dean,  waeprnfoimed  at  Archbishop  Moore's 
primary  visitation,  in  1786,  also  two  other  an- 
thems —a  style  of  composition  he  would  probably, 
have  cultiv^ed  more  than  any  otho',  had  he  ai- 
terwazds  met  with  the  same  encouragement  that 
he  did  on  the  above  oGCasiOns. 

In  April,  1787,  he  removed  to  Chichester,  the 
mibecription  concert  in  which  town  he  managed 
and  led  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
where,  having  a  very  respectable  amateur  and 
professional  band  at  his  command,  he  continued 
his  career  of  oomposing  overtures  in  the  ancient, 
and  aymphoniea  in  themodnn  styl^  tme  of  which, 
under  the  ragnature  of  J.  M.,  was  generallr  pnt 
into  the  ctmcert  IdU.  He  also  composed  sev- 
eral glees,  another  nervico,  some  more  an- 
thems, aitd  oocasionaUy  officiated  for  the  or- 


ganist of  the  cathedral,  as  he  used  to  do  at 
Canterbury.  For  the  lost  eight  or  ten  years 
of  his  Ufs,  his  principal  and  almost  only  publio 
musical  performance  was,  taking  the  morning 
duty  at  St.  John's  free  chapel  for  Mr.  Bennett, 
who,  being  oi^anist  also  of  the  cathedral,  could 
only  do  the  chapel  evening  duty  himself.  He  oc- 
casionally took  a  violin  or  tenor  at  private  mu- 
sical parties,  the  practice  on  which  instruments 
he  continued  priucipimy  for  the  sake  of  joining 
in  a  domestic  evening  trio  with  his  eldest  son, 
a  solicitor  of  Chichester,  who  also  practised  on 
the  violin  and  tenor  with  Aw  oldest  son,  who 
played  on  the  violonccllo.  Having  mentioned 
this  domestic  trio,  it  may,  in  conclumon,  be  no- 
ticed, that  once,  when  his  brother  AVilliam  (also 
a  musical  amateur  and  performer  on  the  violin 
and  flute)  was  staying  with  him  at  ChichoBtnr,  a 
qnintetto,  composed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  for  two  vio- 
lins, flute,  tenor,  and  bass,  was  performed  at  the 
subscription  concert,  by  himself  brother,  and 
three  sons,  the  composer  and  five  performed  be- 
ing thus  all  of  the  same  name.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that,  great  as  was  hia  attach- 
ment to  it,  music  was  Mr.  Maxsh'a  only  piixsuit 
ailer  he  quitted  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  he 
subeequeottly  became  much  attached  to  the  sci- 
ence astronomy,  being  the  author  of  the  "  Ae- 
trarium  improved,  and  vertical  Planetariums," 
published  by  Meaara.  Cary,  London ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  duty  more  than  iqcUnatiou,  he  was  in- 
duced to  acquire  somja  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics, having,  in  1803,  been  appointed  first  cap- 
tain of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  at  Chichceter, 
whence  he  was  afterwards  pnmioted  to  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  following,  among  other  music,  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Marsh.  For  instruments,  published 
worics  :  " Eight  Symphonies,  in  several  Parts;" 
"One  Symphony  for  two  Orchestras;"  "Three 
Finales  in  several  Farts;"  "Oiw  Quartetto  in 
imitation  of  Uaydn's  first  Set ; "  <<  Three  Over- 
tures in  five  Parts,  for  private  musical  Parties." 
Organ  music  :  "  An  Overture  and  Six  Pieces ; " 
"  Five  Sets  of  Voluntaries  for  young  Practition- 
ers; "  "  Four  Duets."  Militaiy  miudc :  Over- 
ture and  Ton  Pieces  for  Military  Bands."  Vocal 
music :  "  Eleven  Songs ;  "  Fourteen  Glees." 
Sacred  muuc :  "  Tf ino  Anthems ; "  "  Sixteen 
Psalm  Tunes  and  Hj-mns ; "  "  Twenty-four 
Chants ;  "  "  Walter  Scott's  Hymn  for  the  Dead ; " 
"  H)-ran  of  Benediction  to  the  Bible  Society ; " 
(Hayley,)  "Ton  Sacred  Mdodies,  and  New 
Zealander's  AVolcome."  Treatises  :  "  Rudiments 
of  Thorough  Bass;"  "Thorough  Baas  Cate- 
chism ;  "  "  Ilints  to  young  Composers ; "  "  Essay 
on  Harmonioa ;  "  "  Sixteen  Movements  from  dil- 
fercnt  Composers  in  Score  for  the  use  of  Musical 
StudAits;"  "  Tables  of  Transposition  and  Con- 
sonant Intervals;"  Instructiona  and  Progres- 
sive Lessons  for  the  Testor." 

MARSHALIj,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Olting,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  in  the  year  1770.  He  first 
took  up  music,  early  fn  life,  merely  as  an  amuse- 
ment, his  instruments  being  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello, till  ovincit^  a  talent  for  the  art,  his  Mends 
advised  him  to  moko  it  his  profession.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  under  a  master  at  Oxford, 
with  whom  he  studied  the  vioUn,  violoncello, 
piano-forto,  and  organ.  After  this,  through  the 
idnd  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  he 
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vras  sent  to  London,  and  placed  with  John  Ash- 
ley, unstsnt  conductor  at  the  Westminater  Abbey 
meetiugs.  In  addition  to  the  before-named  in- 
struments, Manholl  practised  the  double  bass  and 
tenor.  AStN  some  little  time,  through  Ashley's 
kindness,  he  got  au  engagcmcut  to  play  the 
double  baas  at  the  abbey  meeting,  in  the  year 
1790;  also  at  several  of  the  provincial  moetui^ 
among  which  was  that  at  Worcester,  upon  the 
king's  recovery,  when  hia  majCHty  was  present. 
After  which  time  Mnrahall  regularly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  three  choiis,  namely,  Gloucostot, 
Hereford,  and  Worcester. 

Alter  a  residence  in  London  of  about  a  year, 
Marshall  went  to  Northampton,  where  he  was 
mairied.  He  then  commenced'  teaching  music, 
and  continued  in  that  place  three  years  and  a 
half.  From  thence  he  moved  to  llujiby,  being 
appointed  organist  of  the  church  in  that  town. 
Here  he  remoiued  eight  years  and  a  half^  when, 
in  the  year  1801,  the  situation  of  organist  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  becoming  vacant,  Mar- 
ahaU  was  proposed  as  a  candidate,  and  was 
elected.  In  the  April  ibllowing,  he  with  hia  fam- 
ily went  to  reidde  at  Warwick. 

MARSHAI.L.  FREDERIC,  eldest  eon  of  the 
preceding,  was  for  some  years  assistant  to  his 
fiither.  Hid  instruments  were  the  organ  aud 
piano-forte.  In  the  year  1821,  a  new  organ  was 
erected  in  the  chapel  at  Rugby  school,  when  P. 
Marshall  was  appointed  organist.  He  has  com- 
posed some  muao  for  the  piano-forte,  also  hymns 
and  songs ;  Preludes  in  various  keys  for  the 
Piano-forte;"  *■  Festival  Uymns,"  as  sung  at  St. 
Nicholas  Chnrch,  Warwick;  "ZJu/m  Domum," 
arranged  with  vartationa  for  the  piano-forte; 
"  Britain  with  unaffected  grief ; "  "  Hymn  on  the 
Death  of  his  lato  Majeitty ;  "  Song,  "  Can  a  rosy 
lip;"  "Harmonious  Blscknuith,"  arranged  for 
the  harp,  piano-forte,  flute,  and  viobinc^io; 
"  Hondo,"  in  an  easy  style,  for  the  piano-forte. 

MARSOLO,  PIETHO  MARIA,  is  mentioned 
1^  Ccretto,  in  1600,  as  one  of  the  first  muwciauB 
of  Italy.   He  lived  at  Ferrara. 

MARSYAS,  a  player  on  the  flute,  was  still 
more  unfortunate  than  cither  Pan  or  bi^  admirer 
Midas.  Having  engaged  in  a  musical  dispute 
with  Apollo,  he  chose  the  people  of  Nysa  for 
judges.  Apollo  played  at  first  a  simple  air  upon 
his  instrument;  but  Manyaa,  taking  up  his  pipe, 
struck  the  audience  so  much  by  the  novelty  of  its 
tone,  an4  the  art  of  his  perfi»mance,  that  ho 
secmod  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  hia 
rival.  Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of  skill, 
it  is  said  that  the  performance  of  Apollo,  by  ac- 
companying the  lyre  with  his  voice,  was  allowed 
greatly  to  excel  that  of  Marsyos  upon  tlic  Qute 
alone.  Marsyas,  with  ind^nation,  pretested 
against  the  decision  of  his  judges,  urging  that  iie 
had  not  been  fairly  vanquished  according  to  the 
rules  stipulated,  because  the  dispute  was  concern- 
ing the  cxccUcuce  of  their  several  iustruraouts, 
not  their  voices,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unjust  to 
employ  two  arta  against  ode. 

Apollo  denied  tiiat  he  had  taken  any  unfair 
advantage  of  his  antagonist,  since  Marsyas  had  em- 
ployed both  his  mouth  and  fingcrx  in  performing 
upon  his  inhtrument ;  so  that  if  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  his  raoutli,  he  would  ho  still  more  dis- 
qualided  for  the  contention.  The  judges  ap- 
proved of  Apollo's  reasoning,  and  ordered  a  third 


trial.  Manyas  was  again  vanquishetl ;  and  Apollo, 
inflamed  by  the  violence  of  the  dispute,  flayed 
him  alive  fox  his  presumption.  Marsyaa  waa  of 
Cchcna;,  a  town  in  Phrii-gia,  and  eon  <k  Hyagnis, 
who  flourished,  according  to  the  Oxford  marbles, 
160(>  years  before  Jesus  Christ 

Plato  tells  us  that  we  ore  indebted  to  Marsyas 
and  Olympus  for  wind  music ;  and  to  those  two 
musicians  is  likewise  attributed  the  invention  of 
the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  meaauie.  Manyaa  ia 
also  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  inrantor  of 
the  double  flute,  tliough  otherB  give  it  to  hia 
fathor,  Uyagnis. 

MARTELLATO.  (L)  Well  articulated,  smartly 
detached. 

MARTELLI,  chapel-mastcr,  in  1790,  at  Mun- 
stcr,  set  to  music  •<  Die  Beumden  naeh  Poliattdt" 
'•  Der  Tempel  der  DanJtbarkaU,"  and  "  Der  SOitig 

Robe." 

MARTENNE.  EDMUND,  a  celebrated  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  in  I6d4,  published  at  Paris, 
in  171d,  "  Traiti  de  Vancienm  Discipline  de  rEgliae 
dans  la  Cil^bration  de  tO^iee  Dicin."  There  ore 
some  interesting  dctiuls  in  this  work  respecting 
church  music.    Mortenne  died  at  Paris  m  1739. 

MARTIAL  MUSIC.  Music  adapted  for  war 
and  warlike  occasions.  An  expression  applied  to 
marches,  troops,  military  dirges,  songs  of  tri- 
umph, and  all  compositions,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, calculated  to  stimulate  to  battle,  .ezeite 
commiseration  for  the  fallen,  or  celehnUc  heruo 
deeds. 

MARITAL  PIECE.  An  instrumental  oom- 
position,  the  stylo  of  which  is  warlike. 

MARTIAL  SONG.   A  song,  the  subject  and 

style  of  which  are  warlike. 

MARTIN,  the  younger,  a  French  composer, 
who  published  several  tAatuont,  flourished  in 
1678,  as  a  porfonner  on  the  harpaiohord,  viol  da 
gamba,  end  violin. 

MARTIN,  a  musician  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1750.  His  symplionies,  which  were  pubhshed  in 
that  city,  were  much  admired,  as  were  also  some 
of  his  motets,  which  were  sung  at  the  Concert 
l^pirittul. 

MARTIN,  NICOLAS,  a  eomposw,  bom  at 
Moricnnc,  in  Savoy,  composed  several  hymns  on 
the  birth  of  Christ,  both  in  French  and  the  Savor 
dialect,  and  published  them  under  the  title  ol 
"  Patoijei,"  Lyons,  1566. 

MARTIN,  CLAUDE,  bom  at  Autun,  in  Bur- 
gundy, publ^hed,  about  the  year  IdSO,  two  works 
entitled  "  Itutitution  Miaicaie,"  and  "  £Umau  de 

Mtaique," 

^^ARTIN,  JONATHAN,  orfranist  of  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  1736.  He  com- 
posed the  soug  in  Tamerlane,  To  thee,  O  gentle 
sleep."    He  died  of  cousumpston  at  an  early  age. 

MARTIN,  VINCENZO.  called  also  SPA- 
GNUULO,  Russian  imperial  counsellor,  chef 
tForehetire.  and  composer  to  the  Russian  Lhetitie  at 
St'  Petersburg,  had  rendered  himscU,  as  early  as 
the  year  1782,  celebrated  ia  Italy  by  the  compo- 
sition of  several  operas  and  ballets.  He  went 
oTtcrwards  to  A'ienna,  where,  in  1785,  he  wrote 
his  "  li  Barhcro  di  btton  core,"  which  was  particu- 
larly esteemed  by  connoieseurs,  though  hia  '■  Com 
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Rara,"  1766,  and  "  Arion  di  Diana,"  ltB7,  more 
I         ranffllally  pleased.   In  1788  he  proceeded  to  St. 

'        Petorsbui^,  where  he  waa  immooiately  appoint- 
'  imI  e/ief  ^orchestra  and  composer  in  the  RussiAn 

'  I       opera  :  he  gare  at  the  aame  time  instructions  in 
music   la  1798  the  emperor  made  him  counsel- 
^1       lor.   Of  his  printed  aud  mannaciipt  -n-orks,  we 
'        can  mention  the  following :  "  Una  Coaa  Rara," 
'  I        Vtenna ;  "  L'Arbore  di  Diana,"  Vienna,  1787 ; 
1  1        <•  Gli  f^i  in   Contrasto,"  Vienna,   1794  ;   "  II 
Sogno  Cantata  d  Zvoci,"  1793;  " \2  ArieUe  ItaUane 
con  Atxom-  di  Cemb,,  o  Arfid,  o  Chitarra,"  Vienna ; 
1        "12  Canon*  per  Cembalo,"  Vienna;  "to  Dora 
feateggianU,  Prologo  wrio,"  Turin,  1783;  "L'Ae- 
]  \       corta  CamerUm,"  op.  bafb,  Turin,  1783;  "La 
capricciota  cmrdia,"  tranalated  into  German  in 
I  1800. 

MARTIX,  N.,  an  excellent  tenor  sin^  at  the 
.  i       Theatre  Feydeau  at  Paria,  was  bom  there  about 
'  I       the  year  1770.   In  1788,  he  made  his  ddbtU  at  the 
Th^fltro  de  Monsieur  ia  the  character  of  the  Mar- 
I  I        quia  TuHpano,  with  nnparalldad  BOCCesa.  Dur- 
I  >       iag  two  years,  this  performance,  vith  the  delight- 
I  I       fill  airs  Martin  sang,  attracted  all  ranks  of  society 
\     I  I        in  Fans.    His  songs    Jo  croyaitntalMOe,"  "  Pau- 
nv  tTatottra,"  "  Je  tejiare  A  toute  la  tern"  &c.,  will 
I         Tery  long  be  remembered.    Martin  was  the  first 
I         singer  who  established  at  Paris  the  Italian  style 
I       of  smgvng  to  French  words.   The  other  operas  in 
which  Martin  has  principally  shone  are,  "  V  Oncle 
1        et  U  Valet"  " Lea   Cm^fidmcea,"  "  Vm  Folic," 
I  i        "  GuUatan,"  "  L' Habit  du  Chevalier  de  Grammont," 
I        "  Kouhu/,"  "  La  Ruse  inutite,"  "  Picaroe  et  Diego" 
I        "  L'lralo,"  **  JatUa  et  Aiyourdt  hui,"  and  "  JUouon 
ik  vendre." 

,  I  Martin  was  performing  at  Faria  in  the  year 

'.        1822,  where  he  continued  attracting  crowded 
'  !       audiences  to  Uie  Feydeau.   His  singing  also  at 
die  Chap^  Royal  in  the  Tuileries  was  still  greatly 
I  ,        admired.    We  should  add,  that  he  is  known  as 
I  '.        a  composer  by  several  collections  of  romances, 
'        and  by  a  comic  opera,  "  Les  Oiaeaux  de  Mer,"  per- 
I        formed  in  1796. 
■  '  MAKTINELLI,  VINCENZO,  doctor  of  laws, 

xesided  some  yeare  in  London,  about  1750.  He 
I       aftenrardfl  went  to  Fans,  where,  in  1762,  he  in- 
'        sated  several  articles  in  the  patriotic  wriUngs  of 
the  day.    The  following  original  works  arc  his : 
I        "  Lettere  Familiare  e  CrUiche,"  London,  1758; 
among  which  arc  LcttCT  27,  "  Al  Milady  Netcdi- 
gata  a  Arbury,  inoitandola  a  venire  a  Loadra  per 
vedert Open dal  Sine i"  28,  "..401  Sgra.  Omiera, 
I        topra  la  di  lei  Ap/^casione  at  Suono  della  Cetra ; " 

30,  **  Sopra  una  Cominissione  data  all  Autore  toc- 
I  canie  F  Opera;"  31,  '*  ilopra  ii  non  avere  f  Aw 
tore  ancor  publieaia  la  aua  Istoria  della  Muaica;" 
55,  "  Sopra  la  itagiotie  del  Canto,  e  ava  Compoaiz- 
{  sione;"  66,  "Delia  Ragione  del  Suono,"  and 
"  LeUre  aur  la  Muaique  liaUenne,"  Paris,  17C2. 

]  ILA-RTINELLI,  N.,  an  Italian  unger  at  Paris, 

I        in  1804,  excelled  in  the  buffo  style. 

I  MARTTXEZ,  JOHN.    A  Spanish  priest  and 

chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  at  ScviUe,  lived 
I  about  the  year  1558.  He  left  a  work  entitled 
I  '*  Arte  th  Canto  Llano  pueaia  y  reducuia  nuebamenit 
m  su  entera  per/eeeion  aegun  ia  pratiica,"  L  e.,  The 
art  of  plain  song  brought  to  entire  perfection, 
aoootding  to  piyiotical  rules,  &c. 

MARTINEZ.  MLLE.  MARIANE,  or,  accord- 
ing to  othm»  ELIZABETH,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 


about  the  year  1750,  in  the  same  house  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  Mctastasio, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  her  father.  She  was 
educated  under  the  eyes  of  this  great  poet,  who, 
on  the  death  of  her  fiither,  adopted  her,  and, 
among  othts  accomplishments,  tat^^ht  her  music 
Dr.  Bumey,  vhen  at  Vienna  in  1772,  beard  her 
sing  aud  perform  on  the  piano  several  of  her 
own  compositions,  and  states  that  he  cannot  find 
words  to  express  the  energetic  yet  tender  style  of 
her  Hinging.  Mctastasio  always  called  her  his 
St.  Cecilia.  Bumey  further  saya  that  she  had  a 
profound  knowledge  of  couatrarpoint,  and  cites, 
among  other  sacred  works  of  her  composition,  a 
"  Miaerere  "  for  four  voices,  and  several  Italian 
psalma,  translated  by  Metastasio,  and  axmuged 
for  four  and  eight  voices  and  instruments.  In 
1773  she  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  at  Bnlogna.  The  Abb^  Gerbert 
states  that  he  possessed  a  mass,  of  her  compo- 
sition, written  in  the  genuine  church  stylo. 

MARTIN'L  GIUSEPPE  SAN.  was  a  native 
of  Milan.  He  was  a  performer  on  the  haut- 
boy, an  instrument  invented  by  the  French,  and 
of  small  account,  till  by  his  exquisite  perform- 
ance, and  a  tone  which  he  hod  the  art  of  giving 
it,  he  brought  it  into  reputation.  Martini  went 
to  England  in  the  year  1733,  and  was  favored  by 
Buononcini,  Greene,  and  others  of  that  party,  as 
also  by  Frederic.  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  his 
great  patron.  \Vhen  Greene  went  to  Cambridge 
to  take  his  degree.  Martini  attended  him.  and  per- 
formed in  the  exercise  for  it;  and  had  there  a 
conccot  fbr  his  benefit,  whitji  invduced  him  a 
considerable  sum.  Ho  was  an  admirable  com- 
poser ;  and  for  instrumental  music  may,  without 
injury  to  either,  be  clashed  with  Corelh  and  Ge- 
miniani.  His  first  compositions  were  sonatas  for 
two  flutes,  and  others  for  Gmnaa  flutes :  these 
are  scaroely  known,  hut  the  greatneea  of  his  tal- 
ents is  manifested  in  mx  comiertOB  and  twelve 
aonatas,  published  by  himself.  The  first  of  these 
works  was  published  in  the  year  1738,  when 
the  concertos  of  Geminiani  and  Corelli,  and 
the  overtures  of  Handel,  were  become  so  famil- 
iar, there  being  scarcely  any  concert  in  which  the 
com^sitions  of  these  two  masters  did  not  make 
considerable  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment ; 
and  with  respect  to  those  of  Corelli,  this  had 
been  the  case  for  almost  thirty  ynars.  Martini 
had  therefore  a  ground  to  hope  that  the  charm 
of  novelty  would  recommend  these  his  composi- 
tions to  the  public  favor ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
in  the  expectations  ho  had  formed  of  the  imme- 
diate sale  of  the  whole  impression  of  his  book, 
and,  in  on  evil  hour,  destroyed  not  only  a  great 
number  of  the  copies,  but  also  the  plates  from 
which  Ihey  were  wrought.  The  work  being  ren- 
dered scarce,  Johnson,  of  Cheapsido,  was  tempt- 
ed to  republish  it ;  and  it  was  so  well  received, 
that  the  author  soon  fbund  reason  to  repent  his 
rashness,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  fbr  the 
press  eight  overtures,  and  six  grand  overtures 
lor  violins,  Sec,  but  just  as  he  had  completed  it 
he  died :  however,  it  was  published  by  Johnson 
after  his  decease,  with  an  advertisement  in  the 
title  page,  that  the  work  was  ei^raved  for  the 
authOT  in  h^  lifbtime,  and  waa  by  him  intended 
to  be  puUishcd  by  subscription.  The  overtures 
in  this  ctdlection  ace  called  *■  Opera  Deeima,"  and 
&IB  concertos,  Op.  11.   Walsh  also  published 
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sight  oTertnze!!,  in  eight  puts,  and  ux  grand 
concertos  for  violins,  &c,  hy  Martini,  which, 
notwitlutanding  they  are  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, carry  with  thom  undoubted  evidence  of 
their  genuineness. 

The  merits  of  ifartini,  as  a  composer  of  music 
in  many  parte,  were  unquestionably  very  great. 
He  had  a  fertile  invention,  and  gave  into  a  style 
of  modulation  less  restrained  by  rule  than  that 
of  his  predecessors,  and  by  consequence,  afford- 
ing greater  scope  for  his  fiuicy.  'fboee  who  as- 
enbe  his  deviation  from  known  and  established 
rules  to  the  want  of  musical  erudition  are  gross- 
ly mistaken :  he  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  harmony ;  and  his  singularities  can 
therefore  only  be  ascribed  to  that  boLduoss  and 
self-possesHiou  which  are  ever  the  concomitants 
of  genius ;  and  in  most  of  the  licenses  he  has 
taken,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  is  in  a  great 
meaiuie  warranted  by  the  precepts,  and  indeed 
by  the  example,  of  Gominiani. 

lie  performed  on  the  hautboy  in  the  opera  till 
the  time  that  Bnononcini  leit  it ;  after  that  he 
played  at  the  Castle  concert,  and  occasionally  at 
Others ;  but  being  patronized  b^  Frederic,  Princo 
of  Wales,  he  was  at  length  received  into  his  fam- 
ily, upon  the  footing  of  a  domestic,  and  appoint- 
ed master  or  director  of  the  chamber  music  to 
his  royal  highncsR.  In  the  conrtie  of  this  em- 
ployment he  composed  a  great  number  of  sona- 
tas for  the  practice  of  the  chamber ;  and,  upon 
the  htrth  of  the  Princess  of  Branawicki  set  to 
music  a  drama  written  on  the  occasion  of  that 
event  Ho  also  composed  a  musical  solemnity, 
which  was  publicly  performed  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Bavarian  minister.  In  the  honorable  and 
easy  station  above  mentioned,  ^lartini  continued 
till  about  the  year  1740,  when  he  died. 

As  a  performer  on  the  hautboy,  Mutini  was  un* 
doubtodly  the  greatest  that  the  world  had  ever 
known.  Before  his  time  the  tone  of  the  instru- 
ment was  rank,  and,  in  the  huids  of  the  ablest 
proflcicutH,  harsh  and  grating  to  the  ear ;  by  great 
study  and  application,  and  by  some  peculiar 
manag^ent  of  the  icod,  he  contrived  to  produce 
such  B  tone  m  approached  the  nearest  of  ail  iu- 
fltrumental  tones  to  that  of  the  human  Toiee. 

SIAKHXI,  BATTLSTA  SAN,  of  Milan,  was 
brother  to  the  celebrated  player  on  the  hautboy 
already  mentioned,  whose  periotmanco  and  com- 
poidcions  were  so  long  and  justly  admired  in 
London. 

The  violin  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his 
chief  instrument,  yet  he  produced  for  it  an  al- 
most incredible  number  of  spirited  and  agreeable 
compositiona.  About  the  yoor  1770,  he  wna  in 
such  repute  aa  to  bo  chapel-master  to  more  than 
half  the  churches  in  MUan.  For  these  he  fur- 
nished mastics  upon  all  great  and  solemn  oc- 
casions. 

MAllTINI,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  Dutchman, 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
•lid  wrote  *•  Iluiuibook  van  don  tmmi  Loop  der 
Ibwwi,"  Amsterdam,  1641. 

MAKTINI,  PADRE  (ilAMBATTISTA,  a 
skilful  composer  and  very  erudite  musician,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1706.  After  the  period  of 
his  youtli,  lie  entered  tho  order  of  St.  Francis ; 


he  extended  to  Asia.  It  was  not  till  his  return 
that  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  muuc ;  he 
stodied  under  several  masters,  amongst  whom  he 
himself  mentunu  the  ceMmted  Ant  Peed.  Bjb 
progress  in  oHUpontion  was  so  rapid,  that  in  1728, 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  to  a  convent  of  his  order 
at  Bologna,  which  situation  he  filled  till  his  death. 

He  exercised  the  functions  of  professor  in  the 
same  art,  and  his  school,  the  most  ieuned  in  ex- 
istence in  Italy  during  his  lib,  has  ptoduced  s 
connderably  larger  number  of  great  conposen 
than  any  other,  while  artists  enjoying  a  high 
reputation,  and  crowned  with  tho  most  brilliant 
success,  have  considered  it  both  an  honor  and  a 
duty  to  take  his  advice,  and  to  attend  to  his  in- 
structions :  amongst  these  was  the  celebrated  Jo- 
melli. 

To  the  talent  of  forming  good  scholars  P.  3hr- 
tini  united  that  of  a  composer.  He  has  written 
a  large  quantity  of  highly  esteemed  church  mu- 
sic, but  bis  most  celebrated  compositions  are  some 
duets  in  tlie  style  of  Ricercari,  and  some  canona 
for  the  harpsichord  or  organ,  which  ore  excessively 
difficult  NotwithfitoniUng  a  degree  of  coldness, 
his  works  please  fay  the  purity,  learning,  and 
good  taste  which  characterize  them. 

But  Martini's  principal  titles  to  reputation  are 
his  treatises  on  the  different  parts  of  music 
Amongst  his  works  there  are  two  which  deserve 
particular  attention,  namely,  his  **  Sagjfio  Fondo' 
metttate  Fratioa  di  OmtrapmOOt"  or  •'Essay  on 
Counterpoint,"  and  his  "  History  of  Hudc." 

The  hrst  of  these  consists  in  two  collections 
of  models,  the  one  of  counterpoint  upon  plain 
chant,  the  other  of  fugues,  for  &om  two  to  eight 
voices.  In  the  first  collection,  the  Pdre  Martini 
takes  a  survey  of  the  eight  sounds  generally  ad- 
mUted  into  plain  chants;  he  givea  an  example  of 
counterpoint,  properly  so  culed,  upon  each  of 
them,  most  fi^uently  taken  from  Const  Porta, 
and  Bcvei-al  exompl^  of  plain  chant  fugated, 
taken  from  Faleatrina.  These  examples  are  ac- 
companied by  explanatory  notes,  the  whole  pre- 
ceded by  a  summuy  composition  of  the  rules 
of  counterpoint.  "Sha  second  collection  is  am 
abridged  trcatiiw  on  the  ruled  of  fugue  and  canon, 
followed  by  pieces  of  fugue  in  tho  madrigal  style, 
sacred  and  profane,  rising  &om  two  to  eight  voices, 
with  and  without  a  contifiucd  basx,  accompanied 
by  notes.  The  most  praLnoworthy  part  of  these 
collections  iii,  without  doubt,  his  choice  of  exoin- 
ple3,  drawn  from  the  beet  mwitcis,  and  which 
conreyaknowledgooftheirsevcralBty]os<^  com- 
position ;  tliis  excepted,  the  work,  in  the  iwesmt 
state  of  things,  possesses  but  a  very  moderate  util- 
ity. In  fact,  with  rcflpect  to  the  counterpoint  or 
plain  chant,  the  examples  by  P.  Martini  are  writ- 
ten upon  a  system  which  is  no  longer  felt  in  these 
days,  and  which  consequently  cannot  be  treated 
with  success :  as  to  the  fugated  pieces,  they  are 
more  like  preludes  than  fugues,  properly  so 
culcd ;  a  great  number  arc  written  upon  the 
principles  of  the  preceding,  and  are  therefore  use- 
less. AVith  regard  to  the  text  accompanying 
these  models^  it  cannot  be  den^  that  the  intro- 
ductions are  too  much  abridged,  andconsaqnentLy 
usclebs  to  the  pupils  who  do  notunderrtond them, 
.  and  also  to  ^e  masters  who  know  more  than 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  had  engaged  in  it  I  they  include.  With  rchitiou  to  the  notes  plooed 
when  his  taste  for  eruditiop  and  his  love  for  an-  I  below  the  examples,  in  sinte  of  some  very  intv- 
ti^uity  lad  him  to  undertake  the  truTek  which  I  eating  particnUHi^  it  must  be  owned  that  tliqf 
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»re  in  general  too  airaple,  since  they  include  no 
more  than  what  is  alreftdy  known  by  those  who 
undertake  to  read  them,  and  merely  present  them 
"nith  remarks  which  they  thanwlres  are  able  to 
make.  Aa  the  difpressions  indulged  in  by  the 
commentator  deserve  reproach,  they  contain 
nothing  to  excuse  their  len^h ;  and  therefore  we 
ovist  conclude  the  greatest  merit  of  P.  Martini, 
in  this  work,  is,  Uiat  of  having  proved  that  he 
perfectly  understood  Italian  antiquity,  that  is  to 
Bay,  the  excellent  school  of  the  sixteenth  and 
Berenteenth  centoir.  while,  by  the  good  taste  he 
had  displayed  in  tfee  choice  of  the  cAef-^catvret 
of  xhifl  epoch,  he  was  able  to  induce  the  reader 
to  appreciate  it. 

P.  Martini's  "  History  of  Music "  dcservea  a 
similar  mixture  of  praise  and  censure.  The  work 
attests  immenw  reading  and  prodigious  erudition ; 
it  is  a  continuation  of  anecdotes,  written  with 
purity,  and  somewhat  interesting,  but  it  has  nei> 
ther  end  nor  plan,  nor  the  least  bhade  of  judg- 
ment or  criticism.  He  intended  to  comprise  it  in 
five  volumes,  but  thus  continued,  it  would  have 
extruded  to  at  least  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

With  the  view  of  pursuing  his  labors,  P.  Mar- 
tini had  amassed  an  enormous  quantity  of  mate- 
rials. The  libraricfi  of  Italy  had  enriched  him 
with  valuable  manuscripta.  His  friend  Bobigari 
had  left  him  his  great  musical  library,  which 
contained  many  rare  works.  The  generosity  of 
the  famous  Farinelli  furnished  him  with  consid- 
erable funds,  and  enabled  him  to  procure  all  im- 
aginable materials.  These  united  sources  formed 
a  libraiT  of  seventeen  thousand  volumes,  three 
hundred  of  which  were  manuscripts.  They  oc- 
cupied four  rooma;  the  first  contained  the  man- 
uscripts, in  the  second  and  third  were  placed  the 
printed  books,  and  in  the  fiiurth  the  musical 
works,  nearly  all  manuscript. 

The  B«-ectnes8,  simplicity,  and  modesty  which 
formed  the  character  of  Martini,  his  eagerness  to 
communicate  to  all  who  desired  it  the  treasures 
of  science  and  of  erudition  he  possessed,  have 
conciliated  universal  esteem  and  veneration.  The 
great  Frederic,  to  whom  he  sent,  in  1702,  his 

History  of  Music,"  answered  him  with  a  letter 
written  with  his  own  hand,  accompanied  by  a 
snuffbox,  and  his  portrait,  enriched  with  dia- 
monds. All  those  whom  the  lovo  of  the  arts  con- 
ducted into  Italy,  visited  him  in  passing  Bologna, 
and  quitted  him  with  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  gratitude.  Ho  was  attacked,  in  1774,  with 
the  d^psy  in  the  chest,  according  to  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  about  that  time  discerned  in  him  symptoms 
<tf  that  disease,  and  he  died  Angust  V,  1781. 

MABTINI,  MARTIN,  a  Franciscan  friar  and 
diuroh  composer  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  published  "  7^  ein  uad  ziceij- 
atimmige  Arten  auf  alio  Festo  in  JaJtr,  mit  2  In- 
alrum.,  vnd  Gen.  Baaa,"  Augsburg  ;  "  Vieratimmige 
Veaitem  de  B.  V.  Maria  et  HmetU  Apoatolu,"  Augs- 
burg ;  "  Litanegen  tmd  t^ee  Regina,  mit  2  3.  urtd 
Gen.  Bait,"  Augsburg,  1717. 

MARTINI,  GIOVANNI  P,  E.,  was  bom  in 
1741  at  Freystatt,  a  small  town  in  the  TTpper 
Palatinate.  Ho  sudiod  early  in  life  music  and 
the  Latin  language,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  had 
madf  such  progress  in  the  former,  that  he  was 
appointod  organist  to  the  seminary  of  the  town 
of  Neubuxg,  on  the  Danube,  where  he  continued 
for  tiie  further  space  of  six  years  his  aoougtomed 


studies.  In  1758  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Friburg.  iuBrisgau,  where  he  studied  philosophy, 
and  acted  as  organist  to  the  Franciscans.  Hav- 
ing at  this  time  decided  on  the  musical  profession, 
he  resolved  to  travel,  and  uncertain  where  he 
should  firtit  go,  it  is  said  that  he  took  it  in  his 
head  to  mount  to  the  top  of  his  house,  which  was 
situated  between  the  town  gate  leading  to  France 
and  that  to  Italy,  and  to  throw  a  feather  in  the 
air,  Ti-ith  a  determination  of  following  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  should  be  blown.  As  it  flew 
towards  the  French  gate,  he  followed  that  route, 
and  arrived  in  France  in  1760.  He  first  stopped 
at  Nancy,  where  his  talent  for  music,  together 
with  the  fiTmknesA  of  his  character,  procured 
him  numerous  friends.  Here  he  perfected  him- 
self in  his  art,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining, step  by  step,  the  construction  a  new  or- 
gan with  fifty  stops  for  the  cathedral  at  Nancy.  It 
was  this  which  gave  him  the  idea  of  his  work 
entitled  "  Ecoh  d"  Orrnte,"  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1804.  In  1764  he  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
the  day  after  he  was  requested  by  some  acquaint- 
ance to  compose  a  march  for  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Swiss  guards.  He  did  so  the  same 
evening,  and  the  following  morning  it  was  taken 
to  the  Duke  of  Choieeul,  who  had  fixed  that  day 
to  give  a  prize  for  the  best  new  march.  The  duke 
was  so  pleased  with  it  when  played  on  parade, 
that  he  remitted  to  Martini  a  muieait  of  twenty- 
five  louis.  Such  was  his  dibut  at  Paris.  Ho 
next  mode  hinisdf  known  by  some  trios  and 
quatuors  for  the  violin,  and  by  several  sonatas 
and  concertos  for  the  piano-forte,  which  ho 
caused  to  be  published.  He  then  was  charged 
with  the  composition  of  a  grand  mass ;  this  he 
himself  considered  as  one  of  his  beet  works,  and 
it  was  peribrmed  at  Vienna  for  many  years  after- 
wards on  a  particular  annual  festival.  He  soon 
after  this  became  director  of  the  chamber  music 
of  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  from  whose  service  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  with  whom 
he  remained  till  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution. In  the  sixth  year  of  the  French  republic, 
the  (Urectory  nominated  him  one  of  tho  five  in- 
spectors of  instruction  at  the  Conservatory ;  hut 
neither  his  talent  nor  that  of  Gr£trj'  and  Mon- 
signy  being  longer  A  Cordre  du  jour  with  the 
republicans,  they  were  all  three  dismissed. 

Martini  is  one  of  the  musicians  who  have  most 
contributed  to  the  improvement  (^military  music 
in  France.  Ho  is  also  tiio  first  musician  who, 
instead  of  the  single  line  of  figured  bass  which 
was  formerly  placed  under  songs,  introduced  a 
separate  piano-forte  accompaniment  with  dis- 
persed chords  —  au  improvement  which  hsis  been 
since  imitated  throughout  Europe.  The  works 
of  a.  p.  E.  Martini,  vp  to  the  year  1811,  wrae  as 
follows :  — 

Dramatic :  "  L'Amoureux  de  Quinze  Arts,"  1771 ; 
"  Le  RendeS'Voua  nocturne,"  one  act ;  "  Le  Fermier 
cru  aOitrd,"  1772;  "La  BataiUe  ^Ivry,  ou  Ren- 
ri /r  ,"  in  three  acts,  1774;  "  Tai  Potte  aupposi," 
in  three  acts ;  "  Le  Droit  du  Heigneur,"  in  three 
acts,  1783;  "L'Amant  Sylphe;"  "Sappho,"  in 
tiireoacts,  1795;  "Annette  et  Lttbin;"  •*  Zimeo," 
a  grand  opera,  in  three  acts ;  "  Sophie,  ou  le  TVem- 
btement  de  Term  de  Mesiine,"  in  three  acta ;  '*  Lo 
I'artie  de  Campagne,"  in  three  acta.  Romances, 
&C. :  "  Kix  Beciieila  SAirs,  Romances,  Chansons, 
avec  AceompagnemetU  de  Forti'piano."  Sacred 
musio :  *'  Si»  Paeaunm  d  dmx  votx  avee  Ammr^ 
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pagnement  de  FOr^  ou  du  Forti-fiiam ;"  "  Meaae 
aoletmelle  i  grand  orc/ieatre  Bt  ct  ffiwtda  cAoMrs ;  "  "  Te 
Deumi  grand  wvAestre  el  Agrandtc/ueura;"  "  Messe 
dea  SSorU,  h  grand  orcheatre  et  a  gratidt  chaitra  ; " 
"  La  Caiaate  SArcabonne  d  txnx  aeide,  aoec  Aocom' 
pagnement  A  grand  onAeitn,  ou  avec  le  *eul  Acoom- 
pagtument  du  Forti-pituto  ;  "  "Dotnhu  ISaltum,  d 
guatra  voix,  tarn  orcheatre ; "  "  Grand  Cantate, 
eampoa&t  poor  le  Stariago  de  S.  M,  FEmpereur,  A 
voix  leule,  aeec  Accompagtiement  de  ForU-pUino,  ou 
d  qutUre  voix  r^citaTiiea,  avec  chantra  et  grand  or- 
cheatre." Martini  also  published,  in  1790,  *■  La 
Milepie  modenu;"  and,  in  1801.  luB  "  Ecole 
<f  Oi^e."  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  IS  of  high  authority. 

MABTINI,  caUed  PEU  D'ARGENT.  Undfir 
this  name  there  were,  in  the  royal  archivoe  at 
Copenhagen,  five  books  of  "  Sacra  VaiUionea," 
Buflsc^dor^  lliey  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

MARTINO,  ORAT.  a  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  whose  productions  some- 
thing  may  be  found  in  the  "De  Antiqitia  Prima  Li- 
bra A  2  Voci  de  diverai  AtOori  dt  Bturi,"  Venice,  loSS. 

MARTINS,  FRANCISCO,  chapcl-moster  at 
EItbs,  in  Portugal,  wbs  bom  at  ETOra,  where, 
when  yet  a  boy,  in  1629,  he  was  placed  in  a  mu- 
sical seminary.  He  made  such  excellent  progress 
in  m\isic,  that  he  coon  excelled  his  teachers,  and 
obtuncd  tho  utuadon  above  mentioned.  The 
works  which  he  has  left  consist  of  masses,  psalms, 
hymns,  rcsponsories,  and  motets,  and  are  highly 
esteemed.  Machado  mentions  a  musical  contest 
with  the  chapel-master  Rcmigio,  at  Badajos,  as 
a  proof  of  tho  distinguished  musical  abilities  of 
Martins. 

MARTIUS,  JACOB  FR.,  organist  of  tho 
principal  church  of  Erlangeo,  and  bom  there  in 
1760,  was  one  of  the  few  able  admirers  of  the  art, 
who  spontaneously  oSered  themselves  for  the 
arrangement  and  completion  of  the  old  edition 
of  the  Ocrman  "  Lexicon  of  Musicians,"  by  the 
communication  of  his  written  observations.  The 
actinty  of  Martins  for  the  benefit,  as  well  of 
church  miudc  as  of  amateurs,  will  clearly  appear 
from  the  following  catalogue  of  his  printed  works  : 
"SammluHg  vermiachier  Klavientilcke  later,  2ater 
Jahrg,"  Nuremberg,  1782;  i.e.,  Collections  of 
mixed  pieces  for  the  piano,  first  and  second  }xar. 
How  fax  these  works  have  been  continuod  is  not 
known.  "  Der  Kiacierauastig  der  Oper.  die  drey 
PtkAier  von  Deiaidee,"  Nuremberg,  1782;  and 
"  Taachenbuch  der  Muaik,  4  StOcke,"  Nuremberg, 
1786.  Thin  Taachenbuch,  or  Almanac,  contains, 
on  a  plan  well  calculated  for  the  entertainment 
of  amateurs,  not  only  small  pieces  for  the  piano 
by  fiirorito  composers  and  by  the  editor  himself^ 
but  also  short  biographical  sketches,  amongst 
others,  of  Handel  and  Graun ;  likewise  aevcnral 
musical  enigmas.  *•  Einige  Sinfonien  von  Pleyel 
fOrt  JQavier  auagesetzt,  mit  Begleit.  einer  Violin  wid 
tinea  VioUmc.,"  Speier ;  "  Sammlimg  von  Seli- 
gionageeangen  C/ioren  und  Dtutten,  ala  Texte  su 
Kirchenmuaiken,"  Erlangcn,  1792  ;  "  ChOre  and 
vieratimmige  ArienfarbloateSingatimmen  mit  unter- 
miachten  ChorAlen,  and  "  Liader."  The  appendix 
to  this  last  work  contains  some  of  Klopstock's 
odes,  a  Magnificat,  Te  Deums  by  several  authors, 
Niemyer's  Lazarus,  and  an  Easter  hymn  by  Seller. 
In  the  ^re&co  Martius  rejects  the  use  of  the  re- 
dtatire  m  the  Protestant  church  Bemce^ 


MARTORELLI.  ANTONIO,  a  composer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  extraordinary  talent^ 
whose  madrigals,  notwithstanding  they  were 
composed  early  ui  his  youth,  were  superior  to  idl 
that  were  considered  beautiful  in  his  time.  For 
this  roason  a  high  value  was  placed  on  them  both 
in  France  and  Italy.  Martorelli  was  bom  at 
Padua  in  1531.  He  went,  when  very  young,  to 
Kimini,  where  he  was  generally  esteemed  as  an 
instructor  in  music.  Ho  died  in  ISSOt  at  the 
early  ago  of  twenty-five. 

MARTORETTA,  GIAN  DOMIXICO.  A  con- 
trapuntist of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whose  pro- 
ductions there  still  exist,  in  the  Munich  libnry* 
*<  Madrigali  d  4  voei,"  Venice. 

MARTYN,  BENDALL.  Secretary  to  the  boatd 
of  excise  in  London,  about  the  year  17I0.  II« 
played,  as  amateur,  not  only  on  tho  violin,  but 
wrote  also  '*  Fourteen  Sonatas  "  for  that  instru-. 
ment,  which  wore  printed  fifteen  years  after  his 
death.    (See  Hawkins,  vol.  v.  p.  126.) 

MAR^^LLE,  VIGXEUL  DE,  caUed  also 
NATALIS  ARGONENSIS,  an  advocate  at  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
became  afterwards  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
GaUlon,  at  Rouen,  where  he  rec<nved  the  name 
Bonaventura,  and  died  in  1705.  Besides  several 
learned  works  on  church  music,  he  also  publisher 
"  Milange  dlliatoire  et  de  LitUrature,"  wherein 
much  mention  is  made  of  music. 

MAKX,  ADOLPH  BERNHARD,  doctor  and 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  at  Halle  the  27th  of 
November,  1799.  He  received  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  music  and  on  the  piano,  and  was 
taught  harmony  by  Ttlrk ;  but  in  his  youth  he 
culUrated  tho  art  only  imperfectly,  being  obliged 
to  give  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudoice. 
HaWng  completed  his  course  at  the  university, 
lie  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  tribunal  at 
Halle,  which,  however,  he  soon  abandoned  for 
one  more  important  in  the  college  at  Naumbui^. 
But  tho  strong  desire  of  abandoning  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  atady  of  music  decided  him  to  re- 
move to  Berlin,  where  for  several  years,  contend- 
ing successfully  against  many  obstacles,  he  pur- 
sued his  musical  studies.  In  1623  Schlednger 
committed  to  his  charge  the  editorship  of  the 
Bcrtitun-  AUgemeine  Muaik-Zeitung,  and  the  trac- 
cessful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it  for  seven 
years  made  him  advantageously  known,  and  was 
the  cause  ofliis  receiving,  in  1830,  the  appointment 
of  director  of  music  in  the  university  at  Berlin. 
Ho  subsequently  received  the  diploma  of  doctor 
in  music  from  the  University  of  Marbun,  and 
his  published  works  justify  his  title  to  this  honor. 

Among  tho  productions  of  Marx  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1st.  "Die  I^mat  dea  Geaangea,  theortliadk- 
praktiaeh,"  Berlin,  182S,  4to.,  357  pp.  This  ymA 
is  in  three  divisions:  the  first  containing  the 
principles  of  music ;  the  second  treating  of  the 
theory  of  the  voice  and  its  formation ;  the  third 
being  made  up  of  detached  observations  on  the 
application  of  the  art  of  singing  to  different  stylee 
of  music  2d.  "  Ueber  Jialmi  in  Tonkanat.  Ein 
itaigruat  an  dia  KtmH-PhHoiophm,"  Berlin,  1828, 
67  pp..  8vo.  3d.  "  Die  Lehre  von  der  mutikaliKken 
KompoaitioH,  prakiiach-theoretiach,  stan  selbat-unter- 
rixAt,"  2  Yola.,  Letpdc,  1638.  4th.  "  AUgemtiiu 
Mvaiklekre.  EinRtdfiimeKfarL^inruuiLmtmit 
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in,^edem  Weise  mutikalitcher  Uitterioeiaung,"  Loip- 
sic,  1839.  oth.  *^  Berliner  ailgemeine  musikalische 
Zcitwiff,"  lS23-182tt.  6th.  "  Ueber  dU  OeUung 
HitnMaehwoil^'gn&ngafllrmuereZeit,  EinXach- 
fntjrxw AMtrfdw  Ge*an^,"Borlm.  1829, 4to.  7tb. 
*'Setrachtuag  ueber  den  heutiffen  ZuslatiH  der  Deutach- 
en  0/>er,"  Sto.  Marx  also  vrote  ecTCial  articles  in 
the  "  Universal  Lexicon  of  Music,"  published  by 
Schilling ;  among  thorn  thoRO  on  Bach,  Bootho- 
ven,  Qluck,  Fasch,  Oihtcft  Uaydo,  and  Uandcl. 
He  is  also  known  as  a  composer  br  aoreral  muai- 
cal  dtamaa,  aymphoniea,  &c.,  and  by  his  oratorio 
"Baint  JohntiieBaptiBt,"  wldch  was  performed  in 
1833.   He  ifl  still  livii^. 

MARZIALE.  (I.)  In  a  martial  style. 

MASCARA,  or  MASCHERA,  FIORENZO, 
an  excellent  organist,  who  ilourished  nearly  forty 
years,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  Brescia.  Moat  cities  in  Italy  were  desirous  to 
hear  him.  He  was  also  a  good  violinist,  and  the 
first  who  composed  for  the  organ  "  Cansoni  Fran- 
ceie."  In  Johann  Woltzcu's  "  TahulaturtB  Musices 
Oryanica,"  1617,  arc  still  to  be  found"  10  Camoni 
Fraaceae,"  by  this  oompoKr,  but  under  the  name 
Maachera. 

■  MASCIIARA.I)A.  A  term  applied  by  the 
ItsHons  to  musio  composed  for  the  gestures  of 
mimics,  buffoons,  and  grotesque  characters. 

MASCIIGK,  PAUL,  composer  and  pianist 
at  Ytenna,  in  1796,  played  also  the  harmonica,  and 
was  a  zealous  cultiTator  of  his  art,  Besides  sev- 
eral good  motets  and  quartettes  by  him,  which 
have  become  known  in  manuscript,  the  following 
have  been  printed :  *'  Six  Petits  Itondot  facU.  et 
offrdabl.  pour  le  P.  F.  d  rtuagt  das  Ommen- 
foiM,"  1798.  "Das  atlffemine  Wieaer  Aufyebot, 
«jRe  charakterUtiaehe  Sonate,  fttra  Foriepiano  mit 
BegU  einer  yioUne  und  einea  Violoncelia,"  Vienna, 
1798.  "  12  Landerache  fan  A'iat.,"  Vienna,  1798. 
"  Sammltmg  oiler  SlUckf,  welche  hey  Gelegenheit  dea 
Wiener  Aufg^oU  enchietxenaindfUr  2  B.  oder  2  FL, 
Vienna.  1800. 

MA3CHEK.  VINCEXZO,  probably  broths  of 
the  preceding,  resided  at  Berlin  in  1788.  In  1796 
he  was  appointed  chapel-mafiter  of  SL  Nicholas 
Church  at  Prague.  Ho  was  well  grounded  in 
music  and  on  the  piano-forte  by  Franz  Duschek, 
end  afterwards  studied  counterpoint  under  Soger, 
He  was  one  of  the  improvers  of  the  harmonica, 
which  he  played  in  a  masterly  manner.  As  a 
teacher  ha  possessed  the  particular  gift  of  com- 
municating his  knowledge  to  others  with  facility, 
by  which  means  he  succeeded  in  raisings  consid- 
erable number  of  Dxcellcnt  pupils.  We  can  only 
mention  the  following  of  his  printed  composi- 
tions :  "  25  Lieder  fUr  Kinder  von  Spielmann.  Mit 
F.  Duachek  ffemeimcha/llich  ffeaetst,"  1792.  "Die 
IS/mgOritter,  OpereUt  ron  Kols^ue,"  1795.  BOh- 
nutta  Dankffe/ahl,  eine  Kaniaie  von  Miuaaner," 
Fr^ne^  1796.  "  Concertino  pour  le  Clav.  d  4 
maitu,  2  Cfar.,  2  Fl.,  2  C.,ei2  B.,"  Lcipoic,  1802. 
"Smote  pour  le  Clav,  it  i  maina,"  Lcipsic,  1S02. 
"  Grande  Sonate  poitr  P.  F.  avee  V.  in  Ea-"  There 
are  aiao  to  be  found  of  his  composition,  at  Traeg's, 
in  Vienna,  **  1  JQatierkonzert  am  Et,  mit  starker 
Beffleituntft"  and"  2  Coneerlini  farlO  Am  11  Bogen 
und  BlaainaCrnmente."  It  cannot  be  ascertained, 
however,  whether  the  eight  above-mentioned 
orchestral  symphonies,  and  a  eouccrto  for  three 
haipsieluvds,  two  horns,  and  two  busoons,  are 


this  author's  productions,  or  whether  they  bo- 
long  to  tlic  preceding  article.  Vinconzo  likewise 
composed,  in  1800,  "  Jlymnean  die  Gottheil,"  i.  e. 
A  II)-mn  to  the  Deity. 

M ASCHEE,  MADAME,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
and  performer  on  tho  harmonica,  travelled  to 
Denmark,  and  obtained  much  cdeloity  on  her  in- 
strument. She  was  also,  in  tho  summer  of  1791, 
with  her  husband,  at  Karlsbad,  where  they  pub- 
licly performed  ducts  on  the  hannonica  and  piano- 
forte. 

MASCrm,  MIcnELE,  a  Neapolitan  violin- 
ist, was  attached  to  the  household  of  the  regent 
Duke  of  Orleans.  He  died  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1750. 

MASI,  GIROLAMO,  wa&  bom  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1768.  He  was  instructed  in  music  by  his 
fother,  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Durante,  and  a  distin- 
guished harpsichord  player  of  his  time.  At  ^h- 
teen  years  of  age  young  Masi  was  chosen  piano- 
forte master  to  the  Duchess  Brascbi,  niece  of  the 
reigning  pope.  At  twenty-one,  his  father  (who 
was  director  and  composer  of  the  Royal  Spanish 
Church  of  Rome)  being  struck  blind,  the  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  during  four  years  that  he  served 
the  church,  composed  a  great  q\iantity  of  sacred 
music,  beudea  two  operas  for  the  tiieatros.  He 
next  went  to  Naples,  where,  his  piano-forto  play- 
ing procuring  him  a  nimiber  of  friends,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  settle-  Amongst  other  music,  he 
composed  there  a  cantata  that  was  performed 
with  great  success.  On  tho  preparation  of  the 
French  to  invade  Italy,  Mau  set  off  for  England, 
in  company  with  Sir  John  Legord,  with  whom 
he  resided,  teaching  the  piano-forte.  He  has 
published  a  great  number  of  rondos  and  varia- 
tions in  a  popular  style.  The  productions  that 
have  most  distinguished  him  arc  "  A  Set  of  Can- 
zonets, the  Wortu  selected  irom  Pope's  Eloisa;" 
"  A  Sot  of  Preludes,"  jrablished  by  Monzant: 
and  <*  A  Toccata."  Hasi  has,  besides,  contracted 
into  septets  and  quintets  many  symphomes  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Romberg,  Woelfl,  &c. 

MASI,  GIOVANNI,  a  ohapel-mastCT  at  Borne 
in  1793,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Indies  de  SpeUacoH  " 
of  Milan,  for  1783,  as  an  opera  composer.  Among 
his  other  works,  he  brought  out  at  Rome  an 
opera  buSk,  entitled  "  Lo  fjpoiaiiUo  per  pmHgUo." 

MASI,        chapel-master  at  the  church  of 

the  Holy  Apostles,  and  singer  in  the  pontifical 
chapel  at  Rome,  Idt  many  compositions  for  the 
church,  chamtMn*,  and  theatre.   Ho  died  in  1772. 

MASK.  A  utensQ  called  by  the  Italians  per- 
sona, from  the  verb  pertonars,  to  sound  through ; 
and  which  was  used  by  ths  ancient  Roman  ac- 
tors and  singers.  It  was  generally  formed  with 
a  wide  mouUi.  in  the  shape  of  a  shell,  for  tho 
purpose  of  augmenting  tho  power  of  the  voice, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  speaking  trumpet. 

MASON,  ■WILLIAM,  a  clergyman  at  York, 
also  king's  chaplain,  was  one  of  the  classical 
poets  and  musical  authors  of  England.  Ho  was 
bom  at  Hull  in  1726,  where  his  mther  was  vicar. 
At  his  native  town  ho  recavod  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  the  sciences,  studied  afterwards  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained,  through 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemess,  the  office  of 
king's  ohaplaini  the  ItTing  of  Aston,  also  a  con- 
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onry  in  York  Cathedial.  Ilia  last-iuuncd  office 
gave  occasion  to  thfl  following  very  instructive 
work,  an  attontlTo  perusal  of  which  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Burney  to  all  composers  of 
sacred  music :  "  Essay  on  Church  Music,  together 
with  a  copious  t;oiloction  of  those  Portions  of 
the  Psftlms  of  David,  Kible,  and  Liturgy,  which 
hftTO  been  got  to  Miuic,  and  sung  as  Anthems  iji 
the  Cathedral  and  Collcgiato  Churches  of  Eng- 
land :  publishod  for  the  Use  of  the  Church  at 
York.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Critical  and  Jlis- 
torical  Essay  on  Cathedral  Music,"  York.  1783. 
Mason  enjoyed  excellent  bodily  health,  presum- 
ing on  which  he  neglected  a  slight  wound  on  his 
foot,  when  a  sudden  inflammation  took  place,  and 
after  forty-eight  hours'  illness,  ho  died  at  Aston, 
in  1797)  in  the  sovcnty-second  year  of  his  age. 

MASQUE.  A  musical  drama,  chiefly  consisting 
of  singing,  machinery,  and  dancing.  Masques, 
which  preceded  the  regular  or  legitimate  drama, 
required  such  splendid  and  expensive  decorations, 
that  they  were  necessarily,  at  first,  confined  to 
the  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  mansions  of  the 
nobility.  Those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Sir  'NVUllam  Daveoant,  Milton,  and 
others,  originally  appeared  in  that  manner ;  and 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  written  iox  particular 
occaMons. 

MASRAKITHA.  A  pneumatic  Instrument 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  composed  of  pipes 
of  various  dimensions,  fitted  into  a  wooden  chest 
open  at  the  top,  and  stopped  at  the  bottom  with 
wood  covered  with  a  skin.  Wind  was  conveyed 
to  it  from  the  lips  by  means  of  a  tube  fixed  to 
one  end  of  the  chest ;  the  pipes  were  of  lengths 
musically  proportioned  to  each  other,  and  tho 
mdody  was  regulated  at  pleasure,  by  stopping 
and  unstopping,  with  the  fiugeia,  the  apertures 
at  the  upper  exbonity. 

MASS,  MUSICAL.  The  musical  scrvieo  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  mass  consists  of  several 
movements,  as  the  Credo,  the  Gloria,  &c. 

MASSAINUS,  or  MASSAJflO,  TIBURTIUS, 
an  Augustine  friar,  and  very  industrious  church 
composer,  lived  in  1692  at  Prague,  and  belonged 
to  ihe  court  of  the  Emperor  Kudolph  II.  lie 
was  bom  at  Cremona,  resided  for  some  years  at 
PLacensa,  became  afterwards  chapel-master  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Home, 
after  which  he  went  to  Prague.  Of  his  numer- 
ona  works,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty,  wo 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  Draudius,  only  men- 
tion the  following:  "C'oncmtm  Svoc.  initnireraos 
Psalmoa  in  Vesper  is  omnium  Featonim  per  totum  an- 
num freqtuittatoa,  cum  tribm  Sfoffitijicat,  quorum 
uJiimum  9  vocum  nwHuUUione  eoputatm"  Venice, 
1^7S.  *'  ifacri  modtUoram  eoaeetUw,  qui  6,  10,  el 
12  vocibua,  in  diioa  tresce  Choroa  coalescenta  con- 
cinipossunt,"  Venice,  15G7.  "  itiasa  5  et  G  vocum." 
"  Borate  cwU  5  voc."  "  Nuncium  vobia,  6  roc," 
"  Omnet  gentes,  6  voc..  Liber  1,"  Venice,  1578- 
"  Cantion.  Sacriv,  5  voc,"  Venice,  1580.  '*  Satra- 
rum  Canltonum,  7  vocibua.  Liber  1,"  Venice,  1607- 
Ariaius,  in  his  "  Cremon  Literat,,"  p.  454,  from 
which  the  preceding  particulars  respecting  Maa- 
sainus  are  taken,  adds,  that  he  liimself  possesses 
the  following  of  his  works  :  "  It  Quarto  Libra  de 
Madri^faii  a  5  voci,"  Venice,  1594 ;  "  Miiaica  super 
T%T6not  Jeremia  Prophelie,  5  vocibua,"  Venice, 
1599.   Besides  these,  there  were  also  several  pieces 


by  him  in  the  Symphorua  Angelica,"  edited  at 
Amurgos,  in  ISSo,  by  Hubert  Yaelrand.  The  fiaA> 
lowing  works  by  him  are  in  the  Munich  library : 
Madrigaii  A  i  voei,"  Venice,  1569,  "UotMiA  5ei^ 
voci,"  Venice,  1676,  and  "Miaa,  8  voe^"  Venio^ 
1600. 

MASSART.  J.  N.  A  Prench  violoncellist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  about  the  year  1768. 

MASSE.  A  celebrated  chapel-master  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XV.  of  France. 

MASSENTIUS,  DOMINICUS,  a  composer, 
flourished  in  1632  at  Home,  whore,  according  to 
AUatiua,  he  published  the  following  works ;  «  Mo- 
t^i  d  Voce  tola, "  "  Motetti  A  dm,  epih  voei"  ■<  Sal- 
mi d  otto  vod,"  and  "  Canzonetti  d  ma,  « pik  voei." 

MASSENU3,  PETRUS,  chapel-master  to 
Charles  V.,  at  Brussels,  was  bom  et  Ghent,  and 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury'. He  published  "  Dodarationea  orafionia  do- 
minicte  et  saluiatioma  angelica,"  Brussels,  1569< 
Finck  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  best  composers 
of  his  time. 

MASSI,  FRANCESCO  MARIA,  a  Minorite, 
flourished  about  1690  as  chapel-master  and  com- 
poser in  Italy.  He  sot  to  music  the  *<  Peecator 
peniito  al  Biambino  Gietit  nelia  notte  di  NtUah," 
Perugia,  1696,  of  the  Count  Nicolo  Monte  Mel- 
lini,  and  dedicatod  it  to  the  Aeademiei  Oaeari  of 
Lucca. 

MASSSIANN,  ALEXANDER,  organist  ia 
Knnphoff;  near  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1720,  *'  Suite  pour  le  Claoi- 
cin." 

MASSON,  C.   Chapol-master  of  the  cathedral 

church  at  Chalons,  m  Champagne,  and  of  the 
Jesuits'  CSiurch  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  published  "  IVaiti  dee 
Riglea  de  Composition  de  la  Musique,  par  lequel  on 
apprend  AfatrefacHement  un  ChtuU  mr  det  Parolety 
A  oompom  d  deux,  A  trw,  et  d  quatre  partiee,  tfc.,  tt 
d  ehiffrer  la  Baete  Cbntinve,  euivarU  tueage  dee 
meillewa  Auteurs,  Ouvrage  trie-vtile  d  eeux  qui 
Jouent  de  FOrgue,  da  ClavAein,  et  da  Thiorbe," 
Paris,  1705.  A  fourth  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected at  the  expense  of  Estienne  Roger,  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  under  the  title  ■'  Nou- 
reau  TraiU,  ^c."  An  edition  of  this  woxk  is  said 
to  have  been  printed  in  1757,  at  Hamburg. 

MASTER  OP  HIS  MAJESTY'S  BAND  OF 
MUSIC.  A  musician  whose  department  it  is  to 
direct  the  king  of  England's  bond,  and  to  set  the 
birthday  and  new  year's  odes,  as  also  the  minuets 
for  the  royal  balls. 

MASTER  OF  SONG.  The  name  given,  in 
remote  timos,  to  the  person  appointed  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Koyal  to  sing,  and  to  per- 
form the  organ. 

MASTER-SINGERS.  A  class  of  poets  who 
flourished  in  Germany  during  the  fllteenth  and 
part  of  the  sixteentl\  century.  They  were 
confined  to  a  few  imperial  towns,  and  their  chief 
sent  was  the  city  of  Nuremberg.  They  were  gen^ 
erally  of  burgher  extraction,  and  formed  reffular 
corporations,  into  which  proficients  were  admitted 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  apprenticeship.  Iheit 
poetry  (generally  confined  to  derotionsi  or  ■qip' 
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tural  piecoB,  legendary  talcs,  with  Bome  admix- 
turo  of  satire  and  of  amatory  IttIcb)  was  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  and  pedantic  code  of  laws, 
both  compodition  and  Tfosification ;  and  a  board 
of  judges,  Btyled  mer&er,  aasomblod  to  hear  the 
pooms  recited,  and  mark  the  faults  which  might 
be  committed  in  either  particular ;  he  who  Itad 
the  fewest  faults  received  the  prize.  Uan-i  Saeha, 
the  faiaouB  cobbler  of  Nuremberg,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  these  societies,  alUiough  his  genius  was 
of  too  independent  a  choraoter  to  sumoit  to  the 
trammels  of  their  poetical  regulations. 

MASL'RES,  LOUIS  DES.  A  Flemiah  contra- 
puntist of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  his  works 
the  following  is  yet  in  the  electorate  library  at 
Munich :  "  Caniiguet  d  i  part.,"  Lyons,  1564. 

MATAUSCHEK,  an  abbe,  probably  resident  at 
Vienna.  Of  his  compositions  there  were  pub- 
lished in  that  town,  in  1803,  "  Deui  Rondeaiu  pour 
U  Clav.,"  Nos,  1  and  2,  and  "  Quator::e  Varta- 
tiona  pour  la  Fl&ie,  avec  Ace,"  Op.  5. 

MATHEK,  SAMUEL,  onanist  at  Sheffield, 
ms  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Mather,  oif  anist  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Sheffield,  to  which  ritnation 
he  was  appointed  in  1788.  His  son  Samuel  was 
elected  organist  of  St  James's  Church,  Sheffield, 
in  1799,  and  his  eldest  son,  John  Mather,  (or- 
ganist and  professor  of  music  in  Edinburgh,)  was 
appointed  orgauist  of  the  parish  church  of  Shsf- 
fleld  toon  after;  so  that  the  father  and  his  two 
sons,  at  tlut  period,  held  all  the  orgsiusts'  ritua- 
tions  in  the  three  churches  at  Sheffield.  His 
fiithcr  dyin^  in  1808,  S.  Mather  was  in  a  few  days 
after  unanimously  elected  to  fill  St.  Paul's 
Church.  In  the  year  1805,  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  military  band,  attached  to  tho 
Sheffldd  regiment  of  ruunteem,  which  situation 
he  long  continued  to  hold,  together  witii  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission.  In  the  year  1806,  Mather, 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  and  J.  Poster, 
Esq.,  of  High  Green,  began  the  Yorkshire  Ama- 
teur Concerts  at  Sheffield.  In  the  following  year, 
they  were  held  at  I.«ed8,  and  tho  next  at  York, 
and  have  been  co&tiuued  since  that  time,  trionni<- 
ally,  at  those  places,  with  increasing  pleasure  to 
the  lovers  of  music.  In  the  year  18 14,  he  estab- 
lished the  Yorkshire  Choral  Concert,  of  which  he 
was  the  sole  manager  for  tho  first  four  years,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  county  to  support  it,  by  an  annual 
Bubecription  of  one  guinea  each,  and  having  an 
excellent  band  of  Tocal  and  instrumental  per- 
formers. Here  he  brought  forward  every  month 
a  pertbnnance,  which  was  always  numerously  at- 
tended. "  The  Messiah,"  "Judas,"  "Samson," 
"  Israel  in  Egypt,"  "  The  Creation,"  "Athalia," 
'■Jcphtha,"  "Acis  and  Qalatea,"  "Alexander's 
Feast,"  with  various  selections  from  the  best 
composers,  followed  in  succession.  Nearly  the 
same  plan  has  since  been  adopted  in  Edinburgh, 
where  his  brother  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
managers.  In  the  year  1813,  Yaniewitz  and 
Mathor  first  brought  the  inimitable  Catalani  be- 
fore the  tiheffield  audience  for  three  days'  per- 
formance, of  which  Maliier  had  the  entiie  man- 
agcment.  In  Se])tembcff,  1822,  he  was  elected 
grand  organist  to  tho  provincial  lodge  of  i^-cema- 
sons  for  the  West  Hiding  of  the  county  of  York. 
His  publications  are  not  Tery  num«vnsi  but 
■emalctf  them  hare  bean  wdlxeceiTad.  Behos 


published  A  Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  in 
number  about  two  hundred,  composed  and 
adapted  to  words  selected  by  his  grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  York,  for  the  service  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  fbr  the  use  of  private  familios  ; 
Also  a  number  of  songs,  ducts,  trios,  choruses, 
Te  Deum,  &c. 

MATIXATA.    (10    A  lover's  matins,  or 

morning  song. 

MATINS.  Tho  name  of  tho  firstmoming  ser- 
vice in  tho  Komish  church ;  a  serrice  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  singing. 

MATTA,  FR.  JOAO  DA,  a  composer,  bom  at 
Lisbon  m  1716,  studied  divinity  at  Coimbra.  He 
died  in  1738,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  leaving 
some  motota  and  masses  of  his  composition. 

MATTEL  SAVEIUO,  an  advocate  at  Naples, 
published  at  Padua,  in  1780,  a  work  in  eightvol- 
umes,  entitled  "  Diturtazioni  preliminari  alia  Ira- 
dusioM  de  aaimi."  He  also  published,  in  1785, 
"  Elaffes  "  of  Motastasio  and  of  Jom^ili,  who  were 
both  his  intimate  fiiends.  He  died  at  iTaples  in 
1802. 

MATTHAL  HEINRICH  august,  a  eom- 
poflcr  and  solo  violinist  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  in  1781.  Ho  devoted  himself  to  music 
&om  inclination,  and  from  his  infancy ;  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  he  soon  made  himself 
master  of  several  instruments.  Among  these,  he 
considered  the  violin  as  his  prindpal,  and  nutde 
such  progress  on  it,  that  when,  m  1804,  on  a 
journey  to  Leipsic,  he  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance at  a  concert,  he  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  orchestra.  It  refiocts 
no  less  honor  on  his  talents  as  an  artist  than  on 
his  general  character,  that  shortly  after  this  en- 
gi^mnant,  a  society  of  musical  amateurs  at  Ldp- 
sic,  in  1804,  provided  him  with  a  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  undertake  a  journey  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  himself  on  his  instrument  un- 
der the  great  violinist.  Kreutzor.  He  so  well  ful- 
filled this  praiseworthy  intciitiou,  that,  after  a 
Btav  of  eighteen  months  in  Paris,  having  returned 
to  Lnpuc,  he  was,  at  his  first  pubUc  reappearance 
there,  received  with  muTersal  enthusiasm  for  his 
increased  abilities  and  excellence  in  the  art.  Af- 
ter his  return  from  Paris,  he  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful in  several  attempts  at  the  composition  of 
ariettcs,  variations,  ducts,  and  concertos  for  the 
violin,  of  which  the  following  have  boon  printed : 
"  See/u  deutiehe  ArieUe»,  mit  Beffleit.  da  Pianqf. 
Oder  dtr  Guitarre"  Leipsic,  1807 ;  "  Cone,  pour 
Viohn,  in  E,"  Op.  2,  Leipsic,  1808.  "  Three 
Duos  eoncert.  pour  2  V."  Op.  3,  Leipsic,  1810 ;  and 
"  Qunluor  briliant,  pmtr  2  V.,  A.,  Vc,"  Op.  0, 
Loi{)6ic.  That  he  wan,  in  1814,  one  of  tho  best 
performers  on  the  violin  in  Uemany,  Ocrber  tes- 
tifies from  his  own  experience. 

MATTHEES,  JOHANN  "WILHELM,  bora  at 
Berlin,  was  concert  mastic  to  Prince  Henry  of 
Pruswa  at  Eheinsb^rg.  Ho  was  a  very  solid  and 
able  Tiolinist  of  the  school  of  Benda,  and  partic- 
ularly ^stinguished  by  his  fine  and  full  tone. 

MATTHEES,  CARL  LUDMTO.  Younger 
brother  tsS  the  ineceding.  He  was  chamber  mu- 
sician and  performer  on  the  hautboy  to  tho  Mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg-  Schwedt.  After  the  death 
of  thema^^rave,  his  whole  baud  havingbcen dis- 
charged without  any  pension,  MatthMS*  in  de- 
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spair,  laid  uidc  th^i  hautboy,  and  established  a  i 
powder  and  Hpirit  manuCactorr  at  Schwcdt,  but 
with  such  bad  succcMi,  that,  alter  ten  ycarK  (tpeat 
in  labor  and  care,  he  itm  obligod,  in  ITlii),  to  , 
leave  Schwedt  clandestinely,  havinfr  first  tjiken  I 
his  hautboy  out  of  a  dirty  comer,  and  put  it  in  , 
hix  f^eatioat  pocket  tut  hU  sole  future  hope.  In 
"  Bnch's  Viclcrley  "  are  to  bo  found  two  solos  for 
the  hautboy  by  tbLs  musician.    lie  wa.i  coiibid- 
ercd  a  pertbnner  inlcrior  only  to  Ilcsozzi,  JfLjchcr, 
and  Lebruii, 

MATI'IIEIS.  NICOL.V,  an  Italian  -riolinist, 
went  to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  Charles 
ll/n  reign.  lie  wa.4  an  excellent  muaicion,  and 
perfmncd  wonderfully  on  the  violin.  His  man- 
ner wan  Hingulnr ;  but  ho  cxccliod.  in  one  respect, 
all  that  had  been  heard  in  England  before :  his 
arcal't,  or  manner  of  bowing;,  his  tthakcit,  di«*ision8, 
and,  indeed,  hifi  whole  style  of  performance, 'was 
surpriKiiijr,  and  every  stroke  of  his  bow  was  a 
mouthful.  All  that  he  played  wa»  of  hla  own 
compmutiou.  whtcb  nuuiitciitod  him  to  be  a  Ter>' 
exciuiiiito  harmouint,  and  of  a  bouudlctH  &ncy 
and  invention. 

\Vben  he  fint  vent  to  Enf^nd  be  was  very 
poor,  but  not  ho  poor  &a  proud ;  which  prevented 
his  bcin):;  heard,  or  making  useful  acquaintance 
for  a  long  time,  except  among  a  few  merchants 
in  the  city,  who  patronized  him ;  and  sotting  a 
high  value  on  hifl  condcscoiuiion,  ho  made  them 
indemnify  him  for  the  want  of  more  general 
fevor. 

By  degrees,  however,  ho  was  more  noticed,  and 
was  induced  to  perform  at  court.  But  his  de- 
meanor did  not  please,  and  he  was  thought  capri- 
cious and  troubloHomo,  an  he  took  offence  if  any 
one  whispered  while  he  played,  which  was  a 
kind  of  attention  that  had  not  been  much  in 
fashion  at  the  English  court.  It  was  said  that 
the  Duke  of  Kichmond  would  have  settled  a 
pension  upon  him,  though  ho  wished  him  to 
change  his  manner  of  playing,  and  tliat  one  of 
his  pages  should  show  him  a  hotter.  Matthein, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Jest,  condescended  to  take 
Icfsons  of  the  pa^,  bat  learned  so  fast,  that  he 
soon  outran  him  in  his  own  way.  But  he  con< 
tinued  so  outrageous  in  his  demands,  particularly 
for  his  Bolos,  that  few  would  comply  with  them, 
and  he  remained  in  narrow  circuoutancea  and 
obscority  for  a  long  time. 

Xor  would  his  superior  talents  ever  have  con- 
tributed to  better  his  fortune,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  zeal  and  Mcndly  offices  of  two  or  three 
dilettanti,  his  admirers.  'ITiose  were  Dr.  AVal- 
gravc,  a  prodigy  on  the  arch-lute,  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrangc,  an  expert  violinist,  and  Mr.  Bridg- 
man,  the  under  (secretary,  who  accompanied  weJI 
on  the  harpsichord.  These  gentlemen,  becoming 
acquainted  with  him,  and  courting  him  in  his 
own  way.  had  an  opportunity  of  describing  to 
hira  the  temper  of  the  EiiglLsh,  who,  if  humored, 
would  be  lilicrnl,  but  if  uncivilly  treated,  would 
bo  sulky,  and  despise  fatm  and  his  talents;  assur- 
ing him  that,  by  a  little  complaisance^  ho  would 
neither  want  employment  nor  money. 

By  advice  so  reasonable,  they  at  length  brought 
him  into  such  good  temper,  that  he  became  gen- 
erally cAtecmcd  and  sought  after ;  and  having 
many  scholars,  though  on  moderate  terms,  his 
purse  filled  apace,  which  confinned  his  conver- 


After  this  he  dbcovered  a  way  of  acnuiring 
money  which  was  then  perfectly  new.  F«'  ob- 
serving how  much  his  scholara  admired  the  les- 
sons he  com]M)sed  for  them,  which  were  all  duos, 
and  that  mo^t  musical  gentlemen  who  heard 
them  wished  to  have  copies  of  them,  he  was  at 
the  expanse  of  hanng  tlicra  neatly  engraved  OU 
copperplates,  ui  oblong  octavo,  which  was  the 
1>eginniiig  of  engraving  music  iu  England ;  and 
thoe  he  presented,  well  bound,  to  lovers  of  the  art 
and  admirers  of  his  talents,  for  which  he  often 
received  tlirec,  four,  and  five  guineas.  And  so 
great  were  his  encouragement  and  profits  in  this 
8i)oeics  of  truftic,  that  he  printed  four  books  of 
"  Ayres  for  the  Violin,"  in  the  same  form  and 
size. 

He  printed  lessons  likewise  for  the  guitar,  of 
which  instrument  he  was  a  coiLSummate  master, 
and  had  so  much  force  upon  It  as  to  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  harpsichord,  in  concert. 

Another  book  of  his  writing  was  dc^^igncd  to 
teach  compofiition,  air,  and  tl^rough  basd.  Uf 
this  work,  though  it  was  printed,  but  few  copies 
are  to  be  met  with.  His  full  pieces,  concertos, 
and  solos  were  never  published,  and  are  T«y 
scarce,  if  at  all  to  be  found. 

The  two  first  of  the  lour  books  mentioned  above, 
of  which  many  copies  were  dispersed,  consi-^t  of 
preludes,  allomandes,  sarabands,  couiants,  gigues, 
divisiona  on  grounds  and  double  compositions 
fitted  to  all  hands  and  capacities.  The  tlurd  book 
is  entitled  "  Ajtcs  for  the  Violin,  to  wit ;  Pre- 
ludes, Fugues,  Allemandes,  Sarabands,  Courant^ 
Oigues,  Fancies,  Divisions,  and  likewise  other 
Passagcs,  Introductions,  and  Fugues  for  single 
and  double  Stops ;  with  Divisions  somewhat  more 
artificial,  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Hand  upon 
the  Bass  Viol  or  Harpuchord."  The  fourth  book 
is  called  "  Other  Ayres  and  Pieces  tor  the  Violin, 
Bass  Viol,  and  Harpsichord,  somewhat  more  dif- 
ficult and  artificial  than  the  former;  composed 
for  the  Practice  and  Service  of  greater  Mastors 
upon  those  Instruments." 

Mr.  Xorth  observes  that  while  the  lovers  of 
muNC  were  acquainted  with  his  manner  of  play- 
ing from  his  own  books,  which  often  hainiened 
in  large  assemblies,  no  one  pretended  to  do  the 
Ukc ;  for  none  could  command  that  fulness,  grace, 
and  truth  of  which  he  was  master.  So  that,  in 
his  own  timi^  his  compositions  were  thought  im- 
practicable from  their  difficulty ;  and  since,  as 
thoy  were  never  thrown  into  the  shops,  they  have 
been  but  little  known.  At  present,  when  the  in- 
strument is  so  much  advanced,  no  one  could  have 
the  least  idea  of  these  pieces  having  over  been 
ditlicult,  who  was  not  a  witness  of  hi^  own  man- 
uer  of  playing  them,  indeed,  bis  books,  well 
studied,  are  a  sufficient  rudiment  of  artful  com- 
position. 

Another  obscrvatfon  of  this  speculative  dilet- 
tante is  that,  in  a  numerous  ossoubly,  when  Mat- 
thcis  alone  was  to  entertain  the  company,  having 
his  friends  \\'algrave,  L'Bstrange,  and  Bridgman 
about  him,  and  flaming  with  good  humor  and 
enthusiasm,  he  would  sfoco  on  the  attention  of  the 
whole  audience  with  such  force  and  variety  as  to 
prevent  even  a  whisper  for  more  than  an  hour 
together,  however  crowded  the  room- 

After  this,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  his  repu- 
tation and  abilities  would  enable  him  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  or  to  live  in  splendor ;  he  chose  the 
latter,  took  a  groat  hous^  and  indulging  appetitei 
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lired  so  luxnriously  that  he  broDght  on  diseases, 
and  soon  put  an  end.  to  his  existence. 

MATTHEIS,  MATTEIS,  or  MATUYS,  NICO- 
LA, son  of  tho  prccedii^,  vas  also  a  Tiolinirt 
Bud  composer  for  his  instrument.  He  received, 
from  the  Ter>-  cradle,  inHtruotions  from  hiA  father 
on  the  violin,  and  made  auch  prof^roiw,  that  he  vss 
Bflerwards  invited  to  the  Imperml  Chapel  at  Vi- 
enna, where,  amongst  twenty-throe  violinists,  he 
ohtaincd  the  first  place.  This  ntuation  be  held 
as  late  as  1727,  acconUnK  to  Walther.  He  re- 
turned afterwards  to  England,  where,  in  1737, 
Dr.  Bumcy  became  acquainted  with  him  at 
Shrewsbur}',  and  received  inatructlons  firom  him 
in  the  double  capacity  of  music  and  French  mas- 
ter. Mattheis  remained  in  that  toxfn  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1749.  Dr.  Burney 
says,  that  Mattheis  executed  tho  solos  of  Cordli 
with  inimitable  simplicity  and  grace.  Walther 
mentions  of  his  works,  "Arte  Caniabila  d  I',  totot 
e  Vc.  o  B.  txmiinuo,"  Ops.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  Amster- 
dam. Quanz  states,  that  Klattheis  also  made  a 
new  Bxrangement  of  CoreUi's  solos. 

MATTHESON,  JOHANN,  a  native  of  Ham. 

tnu^,  was  bom  in  I68I.  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  placed  by  his  parents  under 
the  care  of  diifcrcnt  masters,  and  instructed  by 
them  in  the  rudimonts  of  learning  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  music,  in  which  science  ho  impraved  so 
fiut,  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able  to  sin^, 
to  the  oi^n  at  Hamburg,  compositions  of  his  own. 
At  the  age  of  ^ghteen,  he  composed  au  opera, 
and  performed  Uie  principal  part.  In  170^,  an 
offer  was  made  him  of  the  place  of  organist  of 
the  church  at  Lubec ;  but  not  liking  t)ie  condi- 
tions of  the  appointment,  which  was.  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  marriage  with  a 
yonng  womim  whom  the  magistrates  had  chosen 
for  him,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  In 
1704,  he  visited  Holland,  and  was  invited  to  ac- 
cept the  place  of  organist  at  Hacrlcm,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  liitoen  hundred  florins  a  year ;  but  he  de- 
clined it,  choosing  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
where  ho  became  secretary  to  Sir  0)711  Wych,  roHi- 
dentat  Ilamburg  for  the  English  court.  In  this 
station  he  made  himself  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and,  without  abandoning  tho  study  of  mu- 
sic, took  uji  a  resolution  to  quit  ihc  opera  stage,  on 
wldch  he  had  been  a  singer  for  liAcen  years.  In 
1709,  he  married  Catharine,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jeimings,  a  clergyman,  nearly  related  to  Admiral 
Sir  John  Jennings. 

In  the  course  of  his  employment  as  secretary 
to  the  resident,  he  wae  trusted  with  several  im- 
portant negotiations,  and  made  frequent  journeys 
to  Leipsic,  Bremen,  and  different  parts  of  Saxony, 
from  which  he  reaped  considerable  advantages. 
Upon  tho  death  of  Sir  Cyril  Wych,  in  the  year 
1712,  the  care  of  the  English  affairs  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony  devolved  on  Matthcson,  and  he 
occupied  tlie  ofhce  of  resident  till  the  son  of  the 
former  minister  woa  ajipointed  to  it.  Upon  tho  , 
accGHsion  of  King  Uoorgo  I.  to  tho  crown  of  Eng-  ' 
laud,  he  composed  a  memorable  serenata ;  aud  in  I 
the  vear  1 7 16  obtained  the  reversion  of  the  office 
of  chapel-master  tn  the  cathedral  of  Hamburg, 
with  certain  other  appointments  prefixed  to  it. 
During  all  this  time  he  continued  his  station  of 
secretary  to  the  British  resident;  and  upon  many 
oceasiona  of  his  abscnoo,  ho  discharged  in  his 


own  proper  person  the  functions  of  the  minist^. 
Amidst  that  multiplicity  of  business  which  neces- 
sarily sprang  from  such  a  situation,  Mattheson 
found  means  to  prosecute  his  musical  studies;  he 
composed  music  for  the  church  and  for  the  the- 
atre, and  was  ever  present  at  the  performance  of 
it :  he  practised  the  hariisichord  at  his  own  apart- 
ments iuccasBiitly,  and  on  that  instrument,  if  not 
on  the  organ,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  first 
performers  of  his  time.  He  wrote  and  translated 
books  to  an  incredible  number,  and  this  without 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  any  particular  ob- 
ject ;  and  the  Tersatility  of  his  temper  cannot  bo 
more  strongly  marked  than  by  observing,  that  hs 
composed  church  music  and  operas,  wrote  trea- 
tises on  music  and  ou  the  longitude.  His  writ- 
ings in  general  abound  with  intelligence,  commu- 
nicated in  a  desultory  manner,  and  are  an  evi- 
dence that  the  author  possessed  more  learning 
than  judgment. 

Matthcson  was  well  acquainted  with  Han- 
del. Before  the  latter  went  to  settle  in  England, 
they  were  in  rame  degree  rivals,  and  solicited 
with  equal  ardor  the  favor  of  the  public.  Matthe- 
son rchites,  that  he  had'often  vied  with  him  ou  the 
oi^an,  both  at  Hamburg  and  Lubec.  The  terms 
upon  which  these  two  great  men  lived  when  they 
were  together,  must  appear  very  strange.  Han- 
del approved  so  highly  of  tho  compositions  of 
Matthcson,  particularly  his  lessons,  that  he  used 
to  play  them  for  his  private  amusement ;  aud 
Mattheson  had  so  great  a  regard  for  Handel,  that 
he  at  ouc  time  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  his 
life ;  vet  these  two  men  were  in  one  moment  of 
their  lives  at  so  great  enmity,  that  each  hod  the 
other  opposed  to  the  point  ot'  his  Hword ;  tii  short, 
upon  a  dispute  about  tho  seat  of  the  hari>&ichord 
at  the  performance  of  one  of  Mattheson's  operas, 
they  fbught  a  duel  in  the  market-place  of  Ham- 
burg, which  a  mere  aecLdcnt  prcvcutod  from  be- 
ing mortal  to  one  or  both  of  them.  Mattheson 
died  at  i{amburg  in  the  year  1761. 

MATTHrcS.  MAUKUS,  a  monk  at  Horence, 
flourished,  in  1>>80,  as  organist  and  composer,  af- 
ter having  given,  in  l-^ol,  wheu  yet  very  young, 
"Madrisali  divaei,"  Voaico. 

MAITHO,  member  of  the  Chapel  Itoyal  at 
Paris,  compoHCd  tho  music  to  the  opera  '<  Arion," 
1715. 

5IATTI0LI,  ANDREA,  chapcl-mnster  to  the 
Duko  of  Mantua,  and  to  the  AL-ademia  dello 
Spirito  Santo,  at  Fcrrara,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hovcntccuth  century,  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
esteem  and  encouragement  from  hia  contempo- 
raries. We  can  mention  the  Ibllomng  of  his 
works:  "  Mis.ia  e  Stiimi,"  Vciuce,  l(Sd3. 
Valuta  ftAmitre,"  opera,  Fcrrara,  1650.  '*  II  Ratio 
di  t'ffalo,"  i-'errara,  1(551.  <•*  Ji.iiliotC Amorf,"  Yei- 
rara,  "  Lti  Didone^'  Fcrrara,  1C5G.     "  li 

J'rrteo,"  Feirara,  lOliS.  "  Uli  Mfbr:i  dot  deiiderio," 
Ferrara,  166G. 

MA'mOI,!,  GAJETANO,  chapel-master  to 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn,  about  tho  year 
I78i,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  17M>  He  was  a 
violin  pupil  of  Morigi.  Ue  composed  several 
symphonies,  masses,  &c. 

MAUCOUKT,  LOUIS  CHAltLER,  a  musician 
at  the  court  of  Brunswick,  published  some  trios 
for  tho  violin  at  Offenbach,  in  1781 ;  also  "  Oon- 
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ctrtop.  a  v.,"  Op.  2,  Darmstadt,  1793 ;  "  Coiioerio, 
p.  a  r."  Op.  3.  Bnmswick,  1786 ;  and  <•  Sonaiap. 
it  V.  »oh  c.  B.,"  Op.  i,  Bruoswick,  1797. 

MAXIGARS,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  published 
at  Paris,  in  1672, "  Trait6t  divera  iIRutoire,  de  Mo- 
rak,ei  ^EhqtuHcei"  iiiwhichia  also  adiscoorse 
on  tJia  music  of  Italv.   The  edtticnu  of  the 

Traitia  divera,"  in.  which'this  latter diwoiine ap- 
pears, were  not  puhllshed  by  the  authw,  but  by 
St  Ua&ans,  at  Paris,  in  1672.  Maugora  was  not 
only  an  able  amateur  and  author,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  celebrated  a  violoncellist,  that  the  King 
of  Spain  and  Bereral  other  princea  wiahed  to  hear 
him. 

MAULGRED,  or  MAULGILETS,  PIERRE, 
a  composer  in  tlu  b^uining  of  the  seventeenth 
ocntury,  (probably  in  the  Ketherlands,)  published 
"QhanaOM  ilonesUa  d^et&P4u^.y^'  Antwerp,  and 
"  CoMione*  Mei«w,  4,  5,    8  Voe^'  Antwerp,  1604. 

MAinaCEAU.  JEAX,  in  1863,  puUiahed 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Mysterious  Music  of  the 
Bay  of  West  Pascagoula."  lliere  are  several 
legends  touching  these  mysterious  sounds.  One 
of  them  relates  to  the  extinction  of  the  Pasca- 
goula tribe  of  Indians,  the  remnant  of  which, 
many  years  ago,  it  is  said,  deliberately  entered 
the  waters  of  the  bay  and  drowned  tnemselves, 
to  escape  capture  and  torture,  when  attacked  by 
a  neighboring  formidable  tribe.  There  is  anothra 
legend,  as  well  authenticated  as  traditionary  his- 
tory can  well  be,  to  the  effect  that,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  three  families  of  Spaniards 
who  had  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Indians 
were  beset  by  the  savages,  and,  to  avoid  mas- 
sacre and  pollution,  marched  into  the  bay  and 
were  drowned  —  men,  women,  and  children. 
Tradition  adds  that  the  Spaniards  went  down  to 
the  waters,  following  a  drum  and  pipe,  and  sing- 
ing, as  enthuaiasts  are  said  to  do  when  about  to 
commit  self-immolation,  llis  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood  believe  that  the  sounds  which 
sweep  with  mournful  cadence  over  the  bay  are 
uttered  by  the  spirits  of  the  hapless  fuTciliiw ;  nor 
will  any  remonstrance  against  the  supposition 
abate  their  terror  when  the  wailing  is  heard. 
Mauriceau  thus  explains  the  music  of  the  water 
spirits :  — 

"  During  several  of  my  voyages  on  the  Span- 
ish main,  m  the  neighborhood  of  Baragua  and 
San  Juan  de  Nioheraguo,  &om  the  nature  of 
the  coast  we  were  compelled  to  anchor  at  a  oon- 
sidcmble  distance  from  the  shore;  and  every 
evening,  from  dark  to  late  at  night,  our  ears  were 
delighted  with  iEoUan  mnaio,  that  could  be  heard 
beneath  the  counter  of  our  schooner.  At  first  I 
thought  it  was  the  sea  breeze  sweeping  through 
the  strings  of  my  violin,  the  bridge  cf  which  I 
had  inadvertently  left  standing ;  but,  after  exam- 
ination, I  found  it  was  not  so.  I  then  placed  my 
ear  on  the  rail  of  the  vessel,  when  I  was  contin- 
ually charmed  with  the  most  heavenly  strains 
that  ever  fell  upon  my  car.  They  ^  not  sound 
as  close  to  us,  hut  were  sweet,  m^ow,  and  aerial, 
like  the  soft  breathing  of  a  thousand  lutes  touched 
by  the  fingers  of  the  doep-sea  nymphs  at  an  im- 
mense distance. 

"  Although  I  have  considerable  '  music  in  my 
soul,'  one  night  I  became  tired,  and  determined 
to  fish.  My  luck  in  half  an  hour  was  astonish- 
ing;  I  had  half  filled  my  bucket  vith  the  finest 


white  eatfish  I  ever  saw ;  and  it  b«ng  late,  and 
the  cook  asleep,  and  the  moon  shining,  I  filled 
my  bucket  with  water  and  took  fish  and  all  into 
my  catnn  for  the  tIlAL 

**I  had  not  yet  nllea  asleep  when  the  same 
sweet  notes  fell  upon  my  ear ;  and,  getting  up, 
what  wU  my  surprise  to  find  my  '  catfish '  dis- 
coursing sweet  sounds  to  the  sides  of  my  bucket" 

Music,  like  every  thing  else^  is  now  paising 
from  the  few  into  Uie  many.  The  art  of  print- 
ing has  laid  before  the  multitude  the  written  wis- 
dom of  ages,  once  locked  up  in  the  elaborate  man- 
uscripts of  the  cloister.  Engraving  and  daguer- 
reotype spread  the  productions  of  the  pmicii  before 
the  whole  people.  Mnsio  ia  taught  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  the  cheap  accordeon  bringa  its 
delights  to  the  humblest  class  of  citizens.  All 
these  things  are  fall  of  prophecy.  Slowly,  to 
the  measured  sound  of  the  spirit's  music,  then 
goes  round  the  world  the  golden  band  of  brother- 
hood ;  slowly,  slowly  the  earth  comes  to  its  place 
and  makes  a  chord  with  heaven. 

Sing  on,  thou  truehearted,  and  be  not  discour- 
aged 1    If  a  harp  be  in  p^fect  tune,  and  a  flute» 
or  other  instrummt  of  music,  be  near  it,  in  per- , 
feet  tune  also,  thou  oanst  not  play  on  one  with- 
out wakening  an  answer  from  the  otha. 

MAURICE,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Caasel.  bom 
May  2d,  1372,  is  said  to  have  composed  right  or 
ten  sets  of  motets,  and  other  pieces  of  solenuL 
music,  tOT  the  use  of  his  own  chapel,  the  organ 
of  which,  on  the  great  festivals,  ho  frequently 
played  himself.  lie  completed  and  published  a 
work,  begun  by  Valentine  Guckins,  entitled 
"  Opera  metrici  tacri  Sanctorum,  Dominicatium  et 
Ferarium."    Ho  died  March  16,  1632. 

MAtJRO  D'ALAY,  or  MAURIXI,  an  instru- 
mental composer,  published,  in  1710,  "12  Con- 
cern d  V.  priwip.,  2  V.,  A.,  Vc,  e  Cem&ato,"  Op. 
1,  Amsterdam. 

MAURUS,  a  monk,  belonging  to  the  convent 
St  Martini  Scalia,  bom  at  Palermo,  flourished 
as  •  composer  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
publidied  •*  CoHtiotut  Satrm,"  Vonioe,  IWO*  for 
voices  and  instruments. 

MAYIUS,  CHARLES,  JR..  musical  profess- 
or at  Lcuccator,  was  bom  at  Bedford  in  the  year 
1800.  IIiK  father  (a  professor  of  mUHic,  residing  at 
Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire)  was  a  German, 
and  went  to  England  at  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution.  Though  bom  at  Bedford,  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  life  of  tlio  subject  of  this  memoir  vere 
spent  at  AVindsor,  where,  at  an  early  period,  con- 
siderable natural  talent  for  music  was  discov- 
ered in  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
about  six  years  old,  his  father  commenced  giv- 
ing liim  iuiitruction  upon  tho  violin.  After  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  this  iu.-4trumcnt^  he  be- 
came anxious  to  attempt  tho  piano-forte;  and 
accordingly,  when  little  more  than  seven  yoaza 
of  age,  he  began  the  study  of  that  instrument, 
under  the  daUy  attention  of  liis  fothcr,  and  made 
very  confddecable  pr<^[ress,  bolli  in  the  practical 
and  theoretical  branches  of  the  science,  insomuch 
that,  in  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  appointed  or- 
gauiitt  to  the  church  at  Kettering. 

At  the  age  <^  fourteen  be  commenced  the 
study  of  composition,  and  suhsequentiy  received 
lessons  undu  sonLO  of  the  most  eminent  profaso- 
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org  ia  Iiondon ;  Viz.,  M.  F.  King,  on  theory  and 
singing,  Griffin  on  practical  piano-forte  play- 
ing, &c.  About  this  period  (1814,)  Mavius 
TTOte  an  introduction  and  nmao,  which  was 
not  publiahed  tOl  1816.  This  was  well  re- 
ceiTod,  and  &Torably  B]X>Ven  of  by  tho  musi- 
cal reviewerB,  (see  "  Monthly  Magaane,"  Sep- 
tember, 1817  or  181S,)  who  wore  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  the  age  of  the  author.  Several 
other  publications  by  him  have  appeared.  Ma- 
Tios  reuded  at  Leicester  in  1820t  where  he  had 
considemble  practice  as  a  teacher.  Hie  principal 
compositions  he  has  published  are,  "  La  Prome- 
nade" an  air  with  Tariations,  dedicated  to  Miss 
Simpson ;  "  La  Seconnautance,"  an  air  with  Tari- 
ations, and  flute  accompanimeut,  dedicated  to 
Miss  Stopford;  and  "A  Ihema  for  the  Piano- 
ibrte»"  dedicated  to  Min  Mary  and  iSiu  lAvinia 
Eyles,  (Preston.) 

MAXIMA.  The  longest  note  fbrmerly  used 
in  music,  being  equal  to  two  hngt,  fbur  dmw, 
eight  lemibravet,  &c.    See  the  wordLA.BOB. 

MAXWELL,  FRANC.  KELLY,  doctor  of 
dlTinityi  and  chaplain  of  tbe  Asylum,  died  in 
1783.  He  published  '*  Essay  upon  Tune,  being 
an  Attempt  to  free  the  Scale  of  Music  and  the 
Tune  of  Instruments  £rom  Imperibotion,"  with 
sixteen  plates,  Edinburgh,  1781. 

MAYER,  a  vocal  composer,  was,  in  1790, 
director  of  muac  of  the  Bohemian  Dramatic 
Society.  In  1795  ho  was  at  Cologne,  and  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  choirs  of  the  church.  In 
the  Gotha  "  Theatrical  Calendar,"  the  following 
of  his  compositions  are  mentioned :  "Dai  IrrUcht," 
*'Dia  Lttfihtgti,"  '<  Marlborouj^/*  and  **Die 
Sedctr."   The  last  tiizoe  are  halletB. 

MAYER,  O.  A  oontn^ontist  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  whose  works  are  printed  *■  8  Cnotionea 

1677. 

MAYER,  J.  P..  a  musical  amateur,  published 
in  1802,  at  Carlsruhe,  "  12  Lieder." 

MAYER,  SIMON,  a  very  pleasing  dramntio 
composer,  was  bom  at  Mendorl,  in  Bavaria,  June 
14,  1763.  He  has,  since  1798,  resided  alternately 
in  Italy  .and  Germany,  but  chiefly  in  Itol^,  where 
he  has  written  much  for  the  theatre,  with  great 
success.  In  1802,  he  was  appointed  chapcl-mas- 
ter,  in  the  place  of  Cnrlo  Lenzi,  in  the  church  of 
Maria  Maggiorc,  at  Bergamo.  He  obtainedmuch 
honor  by  this  appointment,  a  ^rcat  number  of 
competitors  being  opposed  to  htm.  In  less  than 
a  year,  however,  he  was  again  in  Vienna,  where 
he  represented  his  "  Equivoco."  Of  his  oomposi- 
tiona  we  can  mention  tho  following  :  ^'Siaera," 
oratorio,  179fi.  ".Ariifc,"  opera  scria,  1795.  "  Un 
Passon  fa  Cento,"  opera  buSa,  1798.  "Lodoisca" 
opera  seria,  "Vienna  and  Dresden,  1798.  "I 
Mietmri  Eieuami,"  drama*  1802.  *'  Qinevra,"  opera 
■eria,  1803.  « Der  Eangkramer,"  operetta,  1802. 
-  "  L'Spuvoeo,"  opera  buflk,  Vienna,  1802.  "  Her- 
cole  in  Lidia,"  Vienna,  1803.  "  AIotuo  e  Cora," 
opera,  Vienna.  "Die  Bur^echafl,"  operetta.  May- 
er has  been  ranked,  by  the  Frencn.  critics,  as  a 
dramatic  composer,  nearly  equal  to  either  Mozart 
or  Rossini.    He  excelled  principally  in  harmony. 

MAYERBEER.  A  pupU  of  the  abb6  Voglor, 
and  composer  of  a  successful  opera  colled  "Ra- 
milda  e  Cottanza,"  performed  at  Munich  in  1823. 

MAYEOHOFER,  M.  A  musiciaii.  probably 


resident  at  Vienna,  of  whose  worlu  Tra^  men- 
tions in  his  Catalogue  for  1799,  besides  two  col- 
lections of  dances,  a  "  Seitetio,  &  2  Fl.,  2  V.,  A., 
e  Baste,"  in  manuscript. 

MAYNABD,  JOHN,  a  performer  on  and  com- 
poser for  the  lute,  was  the  author  of  Tho  Twelve 
Wonders  of  the  World,  set  and  composed  for 
the  Violl  de  Oamba,  the  Luto,  and  the  Voyc^  to 
sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly  and  none  several ; 
also  Lessons  for  the  Lute  and  Basse  Violl,  to  play 
alone:  with  some  Lessons  to  play  lyra-wayee 
alone,  or,  if  you  will,  to  All  up  the  Parts  with  an- 
other VioU  set  lute- way,"  pubUshod  in  folio  in  the 
year  1611.  These  twelve  wonders  are  so  many 
songs,  exhibiting  the  characters  of  a  courtier,  di> 
vine,  soldier,  lawyer,  physiciui,  merchant,  coun- 
try gentleman,  Imchelor,  married  man,  widow, 
and  maid. 

M  AYNL  JOHANNES.  A  contrapuntist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  of  whose  works  have  been 
printed  "  CoiUionet  Sacra,  3  ooc,"  Munich,  1567. 

MAYS,  JOH.  SIMON,  published  "  Lieder 
bejftn  Kktvier  xu  tiagen,"  Begensburg,  1786. 

MAYSEDER,  JOSEPH.  A  German  vioUuiit 
of  the  highest  order,  also  an  original  composer, 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  a  certain  line.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  share  of  popularity  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  He  settled  at  Vienna, 
and  was  spoken  of  as  a  performer  that  had  no 
rival  in  ms  own  particular  stylo.  Among  his 
works  are  the  following :  Concertos,  "  First 
Violin  Concerto,  (Odeon,  No.  6,)"  Op.  22. 
"  Second  ditto."  "  Third  ditto,"  Op.  28.  Quin- 
tuors:  "First  Pofonaise,*'  Op.  10.  "Second 
Pofonaise,"  Op.  11.  "Third  Polonaise,"  Op.  12. 
"Fourth  Polonaise,"  Op.  17.  " Variationfl,"  Op. 
18.  "Variations  in  F,"  Op.  25.  "New  Varia- 
tions in  F,"  Op.  33.  Quatuors  :  "  Quatuor  for 
two  Viols,  Ten.,  and  Violoncello,"  Op.  3^  No,  1. 
"  Quatuor  for  two  Viola,  Ton.,  and  Violoncello," 
No.  2.  "  Quatuor  for  two  Viols,  Ten.,  and  Vio- 
loncello," No.  3.  "Fourth  Brilliant  Quatuor," 
Op.  8.  "  Fifth  Quatuor  in  D,"  Op.  9.  "  Sixth 
Quatuor  in  D,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Neuling.  "  Va- 
riations to  a  Greek  Theme,  for  a  Violin  Solo,  with 
Acc  of  second  V.,  T.,  and  VioloncoUo."  "  Varia- 
tions  forditto,"  Op.  15.  Trios :  "  Air  inE,  varied 
for  v.,  with  Acc.  of  Ten.  and  Violoncello." 
Duets:  "First  Duet,"  Op.  30.  "Second  Duet," 
Op.  31.  "  Third  Duet,"  Op.  32.  Solos  :  "  Six 
Studies,"  Op.  29,  (Wossel's  Cat) 

MAZAS,  JACQUES  FERIOL,  a  violin  pnpU 
of  Baillot,  gained  the  aooeMit  for  the  violin,  ad- 
judged by  2io  Paris  Conservatory  in  1804. 

MAZI,  LUIGI.  A  composer  of  the  soveuteeuth 
century  at  the  court  of  f  errara.  He  composed 
madrigals  and  psalms. 

MAZZAFEllRATA,  GIOV.  BATTISTA. 
Chapel-master  at  the  Acadomia  della  Morte,  in 
Ferrara.  He  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  tho 
seventeenth  century.  Of  several  works  written  by 
him  we  can  mention  tbe  fbllowing:  "  Canlate  da 
Camera  h  voce  tola,"  Bologna,  1677  ;  "  Salmi  Con- 
certati  d  3  a  4  Voci  eon  V.,"  Op.     Venice,  1684. 

MAZZANTI,  FERDINANDO,  a  oelebiated 
composer,  violinist,  and  singer,  resided,  in  1770, 
at  Rome.  Dr.  Bumey  speaks  highly  of  his  tal- 
ent, lie  composed  dramatic,  sacred,  and  violin 
music. 
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MAZZIKGin,  JOS£PII.  bom  in  London,  wm 
dmccnded  &om  the  Riicient  Corsican  family  of 
the  Chevalier  Tedice  Mazzinghi,  who.  in  the  year 
1697,  was  attached,  in  a  diplomatic  aituation,  to 
the  court  of  Naples.  Other  bntuchcs  of  the  same 
&mily  settled  at  Florence,  Pisa>  and  Leghorn. 

TomaBO  Mazzuighi,fiither  of  Jos^h,  appears,  in 
the  year  1765,  to  have  been  established  in  Lon- 
don, as  a  merchant.  He  matriod  Madame  Fred- 
erick, Bister  to  Madame  Cassandra  AVynno,  the 
■wife  of  Thomas  "Wynne,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  landed  property  in  South  AValcs. 
This  latter  lady,  whonc  rare  musical  talents  as 
an  amateur,  were  highly  appreciated  at  the  court 
of  Veraoillcs,  and  particularly  bo  by  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette,  as  also  hy  the  celebrated  Handel, 
early  discovered  in  her  infant  nephew  ovidtmt 
proof  of  a  musical  disposition,  as  did  also  his  father, 
who  was  on  eminent  performer  on  the  violin; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  was  placed  under  the 
celebrated  John  Christian  Bach,  who,  at  that 
period,  was  music  master  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
The  progress  of  the  young  tyro  was  such,  that, 
on  the  demise  of  his  father,  being  then  but  ton 
years  of  ago,  he  was  appointed  organist  at  tho 
Portuguese  chapel,  and  subsequently  received 
instructions  &om  three  celebrated  composers,  (at 
the  time  iu,  England,)  Bcrtolini,  Sacchtni,  and 
AofbeBL  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  obtained  the 
distinguished  situation  of  composer  and  director 
of  music  at  the  King's  Thcati'o,  which  situation 
he  held  for  several  yoara,  and  during  that  period 
brought  out  the  Italian  opera  entitled  "II  Teaoro," 
and  introduced  in  various  other  operas,  songs, 
duet8,  tiios,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  of  which  were  sung  by 
Signor  Facchierotti,  Marchesi,  Madame  Mara, 
Mrs.  BiUington,  &c.,  &c  He  likewise  composed 
several  opera  ballets,  amongst  which  his 
"  L' Amour  li  Pysche  "  was  much  noticed.  After 
remaining  for  several  seasons  at  the  Opera  House, 
«o  find  he  composed  several  English  operas  for  the 
theatres  roj-al  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
His  other  instnimentul  works  are  very  numerous. 
He  likewise  was  appointed  moflio  master  to 
Queen  Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  original  subscription  Sunday  concerts, 
which  were  held  alternately  for  several  seasons  at 
tho  houses  of  the  principal  nobility,  were  entirely 
under  his  direction ;  for  which  he  not  only  com- 
posed Torious  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces 
of  music,  but  likewise  performed  on  the  piano- 
forte. 

Independently  of  being  for  many  years  so 
much  occupied  as  a  composer,  he  continued  an 
extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano-forte, 
and  his  works  testify,  by  the  distinguished  names 
to  his  dedications,  that  his  pupils  had  been 
chiefly  among  the  principal  nobility.  We  can- 
not conclude  without  mentioning  tiut  whoi  tlui 
Opera  House  was  consumed  by  fire,  in  June, 
1789,  the  favorite  opera  by  PaesieUo,  entitled 
"  La  Locanda,"  had  but  recently  been  performed, 
the  entire  score  of  which,  as  likewise  the  whole 
of  the  musical  library,  was  destroyed  by  that 
melancholy  catastrophe.  The  peribrmancos  were 
afterwards  continuM  at  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarkct,  and  subsequently  at  Covont  Oordon 
Tlieatre ;  but  this  favorite  opera  being  burned,  it 
was  rendered  almost  impossible  to  perform  it 
again  without  sending  to  the  composer,  who  was 
then  in  Naples ;  but  Mazzinghi  undertook  to  re- 
produce, by  memory,  the  whole  of  Hba  instrumen- 


tal accompaniment ;  and  he  so  &r  succeeded,  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  they  were  centered 
to  be  almost  the  same,  certainly  bo  in  effect,  as 

the  original. 

MAZZOCCHI,  DOMENICO,  one  of  the  old 
masters  of  the  Soman  school,  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  style  of  music  preva- 
lent in  his  time.  Br.  Bumey  praises  in  particu- 
lar his  madrigals,  (1638.)  Kircher  also  apoaka 
h%hly  of  these  madrigals,  (vol.  L  p.  660  of  his 
"  Mtmtrgia")  but  particularly  of  one  of  his  pa- 
thetic recitatives,  which  he  calls  *'  Thranm  der 
Maria  Magdalena,"  i.  e.,  the  Tears  of  Mary 
Magdalen.  This  is  printed  in  Dr.  fiumey's 
history,  vol.  iv.  p.  06.  Of  his  published  works 
we  can  enumerate  the  following :  <■  Caten» 
^Adone,"  Venice,  1626;  "II  Martirio  SamU 
Abwidio  prettt  Abbuadamio  Diacono,  Marziana,  » 
Giovanni  auo  Jigliuolo,  Dramma,"  Home,  1631 ; 
"MadrigaU,"  Itome,  1638;  koA.  "  DieUoghi  e  fkm- 
neUi,"  Home,  1638. 

MAZZOCCHI,  VIRGILIO,  was  chapel-master 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Rome,  in  1636,  and  pro- 
fessor at  the  college  for  the  education  of  the  vocal- 
ists  of  the  papal  chapeL  Bontempii  who  was  a 
pupil  of  his,  gives,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
history,  a  particular  description  of  this  school, 
which  leaves  no  slight  impression  on  the  mind 
of  its  useful  arrangements.  It  is  as  follows : 
*'  One  hour  in  the  morning  was  set  apart  for  ex- 
ercises on  difficult  poBsagos;  anoibcr  for  the 
practice  of  the  shaken  another  for  singing  before 
a  mirror,  in  the  presence  of  the  master,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  good  position  of  the  mouth,  and  pleas- 
ing attitudes  in  singing.  In  the  afternoon,  a 
short  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  theory 
of  music;  then,  an  hour  was  employed  to  put 
counterpoint  to  a  canto  fermo ;  and  in  another, 
again,  the  master  explained  verbally  the  rules  of 
counterpoint,  whilst  the  pupils  put  them  in  prac- 
tice by  writing.  In  a  third  hour,  readuig  was 
practised.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  prac- 
tice on  the  harpsichord,  or  in  the  com|>06ition  of 
a  psalm,  motet,  or  canzonet,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupiL  On  the  days  that  the 
pupils  were  allowed  to  go  out,  they  used  to  pass 
through  the  tower  gate,  called  Angelica,  near  the 
Monte  Mario,  where  there  is  an  echo ;  there  they 
used  to  sing,  whilst  the  echo  returned  their  errors 
to  their  own  hearing.  At  other  times  they  went 
to  church,  either  to  hoar  the  music  or  to  take  a 
part  in  the  performance;  after  which,  on  their 
return  to  the  collie,  they  were  to  acquaint  their 
master  with  the  observations  they  had  made." 
Delia  VaUe  makes  mention,  also,  (1640i)  itf  a 
youiig  Mazzocchi,  who,  a  short  time  before,  had 
published  in  the  Roman  college  motets  for  six 
choirs,  with  great  art,  and  afterwards,  for  SL 
Pcter'B  Church,  a  mass  for  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
choirs,  of  which  one  choir  was  placed  on  the  very 
top  of  the  cupola  to  act  as  an  echo.  This,  it  is 
said,  produced  a  most  admirable  eSbot  Probiddy, 
by  the  younger  Mazsocchi,  Delia  Valle  meant 
Virgilio. 

MAZZOLENI,  GIACOUO,  a  Roman  profess- 
or of  music,  gave  with  much  suocesB  at  Rome, 
in  1694,  the  opera  entitled  "La  Cotiansa  Amor 

vitice  V Ingarmo." 

MAZZONI,  ALFONSO,  chapel-master  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Ferraia, 
published  some  motets  at  Venice  in  1640. 
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MECHANISM  OP  ACCOMPANIMENT. 
The  talont  of  au  accompouiat  consists  in  render- 
ing by  his  piano  the  intentions  of  the  composer 
as  exactly  as  that  admits  of  being  done.  But 
the  difficulties  of  fingering,  the  want  of  variety 
in  the  tones  of  the  planot  a  defect  which  does 
not  exbt  in  the  orchcstm,  and  tho  impossibility 
of  pointing  oat  to  tbo  hearts  the  Tazions  crossing 
of  the  puts  —  all  these  things  often  oblige  us  to 
change  certain  paaaages  of  accomptuiiment,  in 
order  to  subutitute  others  more  easy  of  execution, 
but  still  analogous  in  their  nature. 

Thestudyof  accompaniment  should  commence 
with  the  Korea  of  the  works  of  Cimarosa,  Paisi- 
ellOi  Gttglielmi,  and  their  immodiate  successors ; 
for  thdr  style,  though  brilliant,  is  easy  and  clear. 
These  works  have  Uie  advantage  of  habituating 
the  accompanist  to  exactness,  without  calling 
upon  him  for  much  effort.  The  following  frag- 
ment will  show  with  how  mnch  ftcjlity  one  may 
accompany  a  piece  written  like  the  celebrated 
finale  in  "Xa  Scuffiarut"  an  opem  by  Paisiello. 
No.  1.  Moitrato. 
Tlollnl. 


"Whoever  is  endowed  with  the  least  int^igencc 
will  see,  at  the  first  glance  over  this  score,  that 
the  violins  and  hautboys  must  bo  played  by  the 
right  hand  as  far  as  the  third  bar,  'where  the 
second  violin  part  xxMses  to  the  lol't  hand.  The 
horns  also  belong  to  the  left  hand,  so  that  the 
passage  will  be  executed  thus  without  difficulty. 
No.  2. 


—as — 

4 

f 

1     m  1 

No  composition  of  this  school  and  period  will 
off^  more  diflicultiee,  nthto-  with  respect  to  ar- 
rangement or  to  fingering. 


Some  accompanists,  abusing  the  liberty  con- 
ceded to  them  of  arrangutg  the  accompaniment 
in  the  manner  most  convenient  as  to  execution 
and  to  their  instrument,  change  the  character  of 
the  traits,  either  from  want  of  taste  or  from  mere 
indolence.  Keducing,  for  example,  every  varipty 
of  arj)eg)Tio  to  one  hackneyed  speclGs,  they  give  to 
the  music  an  a^>ect  of  monotony  and  vulgarity 
which  dostroya  its  charm.  The  passage,  for  ex- 
ample, is  often  accompanied  as  in  No.  3,  p.  580. 

If  we  are  at  all  endowed  with  a  musical  oi^an- 
ization,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  want  of 
taste  manifested  by  such  an  omngement.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  too  difficult  to  aceompatiy  it  as  it 
is  written,  that  is,  to  retain  the  second  violin  part 
in  its  precise  form ;  but  the  left  hand  may  surely 
execute  a  passage  analogous  to  it,  as  in  example 
No.  4,  p.  580. 

li,  however,  the  design  in  the  second  violin 
part  were  continued  throu^out  the  entire  piece, 
and  particularly  if  mnch  modulation  were  in- 
troduced, the  above  system  of  accompamment 
would  offer  great  difficulties,  and  comp^  the  left 
hand  to  skip  about;  in  this  case,  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  the  passage  contained  in  the 
first  violin,  and  to  execute  the  second  violin  part 
as  in  No.  fi,  p.  580. 

Porta  for  the  violin,  the  tentur,  or  the  baas  often 
contain  repeated  notes  in  quick  movement,  the 
execution  of  which  on  the  piano  would  be  both 
difficult  and  ineffective.  These  repeated  notes 
appear  under  different  forms,  and  admit  of  being 
played  on  the  piano  in  several  different  ways.  In 
recitatives  and  other  places,  tbese  kinds  of  tn- 
moloa  are  disposed  as  tn  No.  6,  p.  681> 

They  may  be  arranged  by  the  accompanist  in 
several  ways,  the  choice  among  which  depends 
upon  his  tute  at  caprice. 

Among  the  examples  which  I  shall  give  of 
these  airangranents,  the  first  is  best  suited  to  rec- 
itative; the  rest  belong  rather  to  measured  ac- 
companiment. 

Sometimes  tbo  repeated  notes  are  grouped  in 
twos,  as  in  example  No.  7,  p.  561. 

If  the  movement  be  quick,  the  accompanist 
must  simplify  the  doulded  notes,  as  in  No.  8,  p. 
681. 

But  if  the  movement  is  moderate,  he  must  em- 
ploy arp^gioe,  as  in  example  No,  9,  p.  581. 

'ft'hen  ue  tremolo  is  given  to  the  accompanying 
ports  with  a  melody  in  another  part,  it  must  be 
played  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  exe- 
cutes the  melody. 

As  the  nature  of  the  piano  will  not  allow  us 
to  prolong  the  sounds  at  will,  as  on  stringed  or 
wind  instrnments,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
long  notes,  such  as  wo  sometimes  meet  with  iu 
scores,  would  produce  a  very  poor  effect,  particu- 
larly in  slow  movements,  if  the  accompanist  were 
merely  to  execute  what  was  written.  We  must, 
therefore^  arrange  these  kinds  of  accompaniments 
BO  as  to  mark  the  difiierent  times  of  the  bor.  Ai 
to  the  form  of  {he  orrangoment  to  be  adopted,  we 
must,  as  lar  as  possible,  imitate  the  air  of  tran- 
quillity which  the  composer  intended  in  his  ac- 
companiment, and  only  multiply  the  notes  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  avoid  drowsmcss  and  ennui. 

To  translate  the  accompaniment  on  the  piano 
with  the  requisite  calmness,  there  is  no  oth« 
wmy  thon  to  take  the  harmony  and  arrange  it  ai 
in  example  No.  lo,  p.  581. 

Each  musical  or  moAed  stage  of  cnltiTatiDii 
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has  its  peculiar  physiognomy,  with  which  the  ac- 
companist should  he  acquainted.  These  epochs 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  principal  di- 
tUodb: — 

1.  Hie  it^e  of  counterpoint,  without  any  writ- 
ten accompaxdment^  called  the  style  of  **  PaJet- 
irina." 

2.  Music,  accompanied  by  a  figured  basa,  ex- 
tending irom  Carissimi  to  Durante. 

3.  l^emusioof  the  eighteenth  century,  divided 
into  the  Italian*  Oeraun,  and  Prauh  Bchools. 

4.  The  music  ftom  the  time  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  to  the  ^esent  day,  in  vhioh  the  differ- 
ences of  schools  or  rtyles  are  imperc^bly  amal- 
gamated. 

The  art  of  the  accompanist  consists  in  knowing 
exactly  Gts  peculiarities  of  each  of  these  t^chs, 
eo  ^t  he  may  not  intn>duoe  udt  thing  mcon- 
gnunu  in  his  accompaniments.  "Aia  is  particu- 
iaily  important  in  music  accompanied  only  by  a 
figured  baas. 

The  ilov!  moTcments  of  the  ancient  schools  are 
not  to  be  played  so  alow  as  those  of  Bossini  or 
Becthcren,  &c. ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  quick 
momoenta  muit  be  played  with  muoh  less  rapid- 
ity than  those  of  the  present  day. 

In  accompanying  the  music  of  Palestrina  and 
authors  of  that  school,  we  must  play  the  four 
parts  simply  as  they  are  written,  without  adding 
any  other  notes  by  way  of  filling  up  the  harmony. 

To  accompany  the  cantatas,  duets,  or  trios  of 
Caris^mi,  Durante,  &&,  the  accompanist  must 
follow  the  diffbrent  Toices  with  his  eye ;  playing 
them,  as  they  stand,  as  nearly  as  possiblo  wherevn 
any  imitations  occur,  and  merely  filling  up  the 
harmony  in  three  parts  only,  when  that  is  not 
the  case. 

The  recitative  of  the  compositions  of  this  period 
is  accompanied  wlj  hy  a  figured  bass,  like  the 
Italian  comic  operas.  The  aocompaidst  must  play 
hannony  indicated  by  the  figures  without  ro- 
>   No.  8.  JUNfaraio. 


gard  to  regularity  of  measure,  attending  only  to 
the  declamation  of  the  unger.  At  the  Mginning 
of  the  recitative,  and  wherever  modulations  occur, 
he  must  arpeggio  the  chords  which  indicate  the 
key.  These  arpeggios  should  rather  precede  the 
singer,  for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitatiug  his  intona- 
tion- 

In  accompanied  recitative,  the  intramediate  n- 
tomeUi  are  played  in  strict  measure,  and  the  ac- 
companist follows  the  sii^^  in  the  other  portions 
of  it. 

The  music  of  Faisidlo,  Cimaxosa,  and  others  tst 
that  sdiool,  offer  but  few  difficulties  to  the  ac- 
companist, as  the  instrumental  parts  are  few  and 

simple,  though  brilUant  and  effective. 

>Vhen  we  arrive  at  Mozart  we  are  completely 
in  the  domain  of  music  for  ^foct.  He  first 
assigned  to  the  wind  instruments  the  impatant 
part  which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  ordiestza.  The 
efiects  which  he  draws  from  them  are  magical  i 
they  demand  from  the  accompanist  great  sagacity 
and  experience  in  transferring  them  to  the  piano 
in  a  manner  aimlogous  to  the  idea  of  the  com- 
poser. "Don  Juan,"  "Figaro,"  and  the  **Mi^pc 
Tlnt^"  an  works  which,  in  this  point  of  yiBWf 
cannot  be  too  much  studied. 

When  the  student  has  mastered  the  worlu  of 
Mozart,  ho  may  proceed  to  the  still  more  elabo- 
rate scores  of  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Bossiul,  and  his 
imitators,  &C-,  &c. 

The  obligation  of  discerning  the  intention  of 
his  author,  of  imagining  the  means  of  rendering 
than  on  the  ^ano,  and  of  expressing  in  his  per- 
formance what  ha  foels,  should  not  give  to  hia 
accompaniment  the  appearance  of  labor.  He  haa 
other  duties  to  fulfil  —  that  of  guiding  the  sing- 
ers, keeping  them  in  timo,  assisting  their  intona- 
tion ;  thin^  which  he  could  not  accomplish  if 
his  presence  of  mind  were  disturbed.  To  be  calm 
and  vigorous  at  the  same  time,  is  the  pioUem 
which  he  most  resolve. 


Ho.  i,  Maitnto. 


no.  G. 


Flaso. 
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MAZOURKE,  or  MAZURKA.  A  Polifih 
national  dance,  in  3  time,  with  a  peculiar  rhyth- 
mic confitmction,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  po- 
lacca. 

MAZZONI,  ANTONIO,  second  chapel-master 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Bologna,  and  dramatic  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  that  town  about  the  year 
1725.  He  composed  there,  in  1770,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  a 
Magnificat,  consisting  entirely  of  choruses.  Maz- 
zoni  studied  counterpoint  in  his  youth  under  the 
Chapel-master  Ferdicra,  and  subsequently  trav- 
elled, during  several  years,  to  Naples,  Madrid, 
aud  as  fiir  as  St.  Petersburg.  In  1766  he  brought 
out  at  Puma  the  comic  opera.  "Z  Via^itUori 
ridieoU,"  words  by  Goldom.  piece  was  em- 
inently Boocessfm. 

MAZZONI,  GIOVANNI,  chapel-master  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lodi,  flourished  about  the  year  1600 
as  one  of  the  first  couttapuntiatB. 

MAZZUCHBLIJ.  an  Italian  mnsunui  at  Paris, 
puUifthed  there  **  BMKdl  datpiut  agritMat  Ariettet 

dea  Opiraa  arrang.  pour  deux  Mandolirtet,  lUc.  1 
2,"  Paris,  1792  ;  "  Recueil  tTAriettes  des  Opiras 
nouveaux,  avec  Ace.  de  Guttare,  Ree.  1,  2,  et  3," 
Paris.  1793. 

MEAN.  An  epithet  formorly  applied  to  the 
tenor  or  middle  parts  of  any  composition,  as  be- 
ing the  Twan  between  the  treble  and  bus  ex- 
tremes. Hence  the  C  clef,  ia  whioh  those  mid- 
dle parts  always  are,  or  should  bo  -written,  waa 
called  the  mean  cle£ 

MEAN  CLEF.   Hie  tenor  cle£  ScoMbak. 

MEASURE.  That  divinon  of  the  time  by 
which  the  air  and  motion  of  music  are  regulated. 
Some  imagine  the  imasure  of  music  to  be  of  mod- 
em invention.  But  the  ancients  not  only  prac- 
tisod  the  division  of  time,  hut  formed  it  upon 
rales  very  severe,  and  founded  on  principles  un- 
known to  musicians  of  the  present  day. 

MECKEL,  a  French  composer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  published  "  7 

BttcAffl-  SonatenfUrdie  Vialine"  1729. 

MECIII,  GIOV.  BATTISTA,  organist  at  Bo- 
logna, published  at  Vmice,  in  1611,  "MoUtU  d 

6,  C,  7,  8  voc" 

MECHTLER,  F.,  probably  a  German  horpist 
at  Paris,  publiahed  there,  about  the  year  1794, 
<<  Petita  Airt  connut,  vctrtii  pour  la  Uarpe." 

MECK,  JOSEPH,  a  violinist,  belonged,  in 
1730,  to  the  chapel  in  Mentz.  He  published  *'  13 
Cotuvrti  per  il  V.  &  6  «  6  Strom.,"  Amsterdam. 
Besides  these,  sercral  of  his  coucortos  and  solos 
in  manU8Crii>t  were  known  at  that  time. 

MEDER,  JOHANN  YALENTINi  a  oelefanted 
chap  el- master  at  Dantzic,  was  bom  in  1650.  Ho 
composed  many  operas  and  cantatas  and  much 
church  music ;  but  only  one  of  his  works  was 
published,  namely,  '■  Caprice*  a  2  VtoUni  col  Btu- 
ao,"  169S. 

MEDER,  JOHANN  GABRIEL,  son  of  a  school- 
master in  Gotha,  published  "  Sinfonu  poter  f  Or- 
ehettre,"  Op.  4,  Berlin ;  "  6  Marches  pour  2  Clar., 
2  Cars,  et  Fag."  Berlin,  1795 ;  '*  VJUuaion  du 
Priniems,  Sonate  pottrte  Clav.,avec  V.tt  Vc,"  Op. 
6,  Berlin,  1797;  Prineipes  de  Mutique  powr  le 
Chant,  avec  12  Soljhgat  et  B.  emt."  Berlin,  1800. 


There  was  also  a  manuscript  opera  in  his  name  at 
Br^tkopf 's,  in  Leipsic. 

MEDERn'SCH,  or  MEDRTTSCH,  JOHANN, 
called  GALLUS,  was,  in  1794,  engaged  as  con- 
ductor of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre  at  Ofen,  in 
Hungary.  He  seems  to  have  xesided  there  tmly 
a  short  time;  for  in  1796  he  was  at  Vienna,  where 
he  wrote  the  first  act  of  his  "  Pgramiden  von  Qaiy~ 
Ion."  Of  his  operettas  and  other  works,  all  of 
which  met  with  a  favorable  reception  at  Vienna, 
we  can  mention  the  following  :  "Der  Seefahrer," 
operetta ;  "  Die  Rekrulen,"  operetta,  1794  ;  "  T)er 
ktztt  Ramck"  operetta,  in  two  acta ;  " Makbethy 
mit  Geaang ; "  "  Chor  der  Bandilen,  d  i  roci ; " 
"  Chor  der  Tempelherm,  A  i  voci,  2  FL,  2  Ciar., 
Fag.,  2  Tramboiti,  et  Organi ;  "  the  first  act  of 
"  Pgramiden  von  Babyloti,"  being  the  second  part 
to  the  "  ZauberJiGle ; "  also  the  second  act  of 
Winter's  composition,  arranged  for  the  piano- 
forte, Vienna,  Offenbach,  and  Leipsic,  1708. 
This  piece  was  pnibrmcd  for  the  first  time 
at  Schikaneder's  Theatre  at  Vienna,  in  1797. 
The  following  inatrumental  music  is  also  his : 
"  2  Son.  powr  le  Clav.,  Noa.  1  et  2,"  Vienna,  1791 ; 
"  2  QuinteUi  pour  le  Clav.,  FL,  V.,  A.,  e  Vc,"  Vi- 
enna, 1792  ;  *'  24  Van.  auf  den  Barenianz,  fitra 
Klav.,"  Vienna,  1792  ;  "  3  Son,  pour  le  Ctae.,  avec 
V."  Vienna,  1797 ;  *•  6  Vara,  pour  le  Clav.,"  Vi- 
enna, 1707 ;  "  6  For*,  tur  le  Thinte  de  FliUroduc- 
tion  de  f  Overture  de  F  Opira,  Babgloa't  Pyramiden," 
Vienna,  1798 ;  "  9  Vara,  aur  VAir :  Ein  giOea  Kind," 
Yiomia,  1798 ;  "  3  Sona.  dialog,  pour  le  Clav.  et  V,, 
Lie.  1,"  Op.  1,  Vienna,  1799 ;  "  4  Concerti  i  Cem- 
balo," (manuscript ;)  "  4  Son,  d  4  mani,"  (manu- 
script;) "6kichteKIavierli>naten,"  (mRnMacript;) 
"  3  Trioa  pour  2  Viohnt  et  Vc,"  Op.  12.  Vienna, 
1800 ;  "  3  Ctgirieea  faeU,  pour  le  Clav.,  avec  V.  oil,," 
Vienna,  1802.  Gerber  aUo  saw  the  following 
church  compositions  by  this  master :  *'  Slabat^ 
Mater,  d  4  voci  con  Stromenti,"  (manuscript;) 
"  Miata  aolennia  ia  D,ti  i  voci  cone,  eon  Stromenli," 
(manuscript ;)  and  "  Miaaa  in  C,  Kgrie,  e  Gloria." 

MEDESSIMO.  (I.)  The  same ;  as,  medeafMio 

tempo,  in  the  same  time. 

MEDIANT,  or  MEDIANTE.  (F.)  The  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  third  above  the  key  note, 
because  it  divides  the  interval  between  the  tonic 
and  the  domtnatU  into  two  intervals  called  thirdt, 
Wlien  the  lower  of  these  thirds  is  minor  and  the 
upper  major,  the  key  is  minor;  and  when  the 
lower  third  is  major  and  the  upper  minor,  the 
key  is  mqfor. 

MEDITATIO.  (L.)  A  word  formerly  used  to 
signiiy  the  middle  of  a  chant,  or  the  sound  which 
terminates  the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  the  Psalms. 
The  colon,  constantiy  placed  in  the  middle  of  each 
Terse,  in  the  Psalms,  expresses  this  pause,  or  me- 
ditatio,  and  is  placed  there  for  the  use  of  those 
who  chant  the  Psalms  in  the  cathedral  sftrviee. 

MEDIUS  HARMONIOUS.  (L.)  The  third,  or 
middle  note  of  the  fundamental  common  chord. 

MEDLEY.  That  part  of  the  ancient  mclop<cia 
which  consisted  oi  the  proper  intermixture  of  the 
modes  and  genera,  called  by  the  Oredu  0900*. 
With  the  modems,  amedley  is  ahumorouSi  hotch- 
potch assemblage  of  the  detached  parts  or  pas- 
eiagee  of  diffcrcut  wcU-kno'A'n  songs,  so  arranged 
that  the  latter  words  of  the  sentence,  or  line,  d 
one  song  connects  with  the  beginning  of  another. 
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UEGELIN,  HEINRICH.  ViolonccUiflt  in  the 
ohapcd  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Rt  Dresden,  sub- 
■equently  to  the  year  1774.  He  was  on  excellent 
performer,  and  canpoeed  mnoh  miuio  for  his  in- 
fttnuurat. 

MEHRSCHEIDT.  A  G-ermiin  musician  resi- 
dent at  Paris.  His  work,  uiidcz  the  foUowing 
title,  met  with  a  good  recepicion:  *' TaMa  raiaimn^e 
dea  Prin^p^deMunqw^de  Fllannoitie;  eoHUnaiU 
ce  qui  e*t  la  pltu  easentiel  a  abierver  dana  la  Miaique 
pour  C€ux  qui  veulent  travaiiler  a  la  Compoaition, 
arrangie  (funs  maniin  aiaia  pour  que  ehaqae  mit- 
aician  puiaae  voir  ttun  aeul  coup-doEil  tout  ce  qu'U 
pent  a  doit  /aire  concemant  FUannonie,"  Paris, 
1760. 

MEHUL,  ETIEXXE  HENRI,  member  of  the 
Institute,  also  one  of  the  three  inspectors  of  in- 
struction, and  professor  of  composition,  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  was  bom  at  Giret,  J\me  24, 
1763,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cook.  At  ten  years 
of  age,  he  had  improved  so  much  in  organ  play- 
ing, under  the  tuition  of  the  blind  organist  of  his 
native  town,  that  he  was  nominated  organist  of 
the  Ricoteta,  and  at  twelve  was  chosen  adjunct 
to  the  organist  of  the  celebrmted  abbey  of  Valle- 
dieo.  It  was  in  this  abbey  that  he  learned  com- 
position under  a  very  able  Oerman  contrapuntist, 
named  Hanser.  Mchul  first  went  to  Pans  when 
sixteen  Tears  of  age,  and  tonk  lessons  on  the 
piano  of  Edelman.  At  eighteen,  he  was  present* 
ed  to  Gluck,  who  initiated  him  in  the  philosoph- 
ical and  poetical  departments  of  the  musical 
art  About  the  same  time,  be  set  to  music  a 
sacred  ode  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  which  was  sung  with 
success  at  the  Concert  Spiritual,  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Gluck,  Mehul  next  composed  three  operas, 
solely  for  improvement  in  his  art.  These  were 
"  La  Pa\/cke,"  words  by  Voiscnon  i  "L'Anacricnt" 
t)f  Gentil  Bernard;  and  "Lotutu  ol  Ljfdit,"  of 
Valadio-.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  presented  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  an  opera  in  four 
acts,  "  Cora  el  Alonzo,"  which,  however,  was  not 
performed  till  six  years  afterwards.  Fatigued 
and  restless  at  this  long  delay,  he  composed 
another  opera,  "  Euphroaine,"  which  was  per- 
formed a  year  before  *'  Cora  et  Alonzo."  His  third 
work  was  •*  Stratoniee,"  and  the  fourth,  "Adrien," 
The  following;  methodical  list  contains  the  prin- 
cipal compositions  of  this  cclebnitcd  musician. 

For  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  :  "  Cora  el 
Alonzo,"  1791 ;  "Uoratiua  Cocka,"  1793  ;  "Adricn," 
1793  ;  *'Le  Jufferwnt  de  Paria,"  1793  ;  "La  Dan- 
aomanie,"  1800;  "Persia  at  Andromide,"  1810; 
KoA  "  Amphion,"  1811. 

FortheOp6ra  Comique:  "Euphroaine,"  1790; 
'*  Sirafymiee,"  1792;  "  Le  jeune  aage  et  te  vieux  fou," 
1793 ;  "  Phroaine  et  Mehdore,"  1794  ;  "  La  Ca- 
mrm,"  1796;  "Doria,"  1799;  "  Le  jeuw  Henri," 
1799  ;  "  Ariodant,"  1799;  "  Bion,"  1800;  " 
cmv,"  1800,  with  Chembini;  "L'Irato,"  1801; 
"  L'nt  Fcdia,"  1602 ;  **  Le  Triaor  luppoai,"  1802 ; 
"/MmNa,"  1802;  "L'llaavux  tnalgri  lai,"  1802; 
"BiUna,"  1803;  "  Le  B'aiaer  et  la  Quittance," 
1803,  with  Kreutzer,  Boioldieu,  and  Nicolo; 
"  Cthal,"  1806 ;  "  Gabrielle  ^E-ttriea,"  1806 ;  "Lea 
deux  Areuglet  de  ToUde,"  1806;  "  Joaepht"  1807; 
and  "  t'alenfini  de  Milan,"  1811. 

For  the  Thi'fttte  Pranfais :  the  chorus os  in  the 
tn^^^  of  "  TimoUon." 

National  music :  ITi/mne  patriotiqut,  a  fmage 
dm  nua  Nationalea,"  1796 ;  "  Chmt  du  Dipart," 


'*  C/iant  dea  Vidoirea,"  "  Hymna  da  Guerre,"  1796  ; 
"  Auguate  Compagm  du  Sage,"  &c.,  hymn,  1797 ; 
"  La  Pont  de  Lodi,  ^mmage  au  Vainqueur  de  flta- 
lie,"  1798  [  "  Hjfmne  a  Ut  Paix,"  1798. 

Instrumental  music :  "  Ouvert.  du  jeuae  Benri 
pour  P.  F. ; "  "  Troie  Son.  pour  le  Clav.  mvee  V.  op, 
1,  Lie.  2,"  1791  i  '■  Troia  Son.  pour  le  Ctae.  V.  ad 
lib.,"  1788  ;  with  various  other  overtures,  sym- 
phonies, sonatas,  &c. 

M6hul  also  published  two  reports,  which  he 
read  at  the  Institute ;  the  one  on  the  future  state 
of  music  in  France,  the  other  on  the  labors  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  who  are  pensionera  at 
the  Academy  dea  Beaux  Arta  at  Rome.  Mihul 
was  a  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  professor 
of  composition  in  the  year  1810.  Died  October 
18,  1817,  aged  fifty-three. 

MEI,  ORAZIO.  chapcl-raastor  and  organist  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Pisa,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Clari,  and  died  at  Leghorn  in  1795. 
His  "  iVabfU  Mater  "  is  so  excellent  that  the  late 
Chapel-master  Kraus,  when  at  Leghorn,  declared 
it  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  had  it  copied. 

MEIBOM,  HEINRICH,  the  elder,  first  pub- 
lished  an  improved  edition  of  Luther's  hymn 
book,  in  1525.  • 

MEIBOMIUS,  MARCUS,  a  weU-known  phi- 
lologist  and  critic,  was  a  native  of  Tonoingcn.  in 
Holstein.  When  advanced  in  years  he  settled  at 
Stockholm,  and  became  a  iavorite  of  Christina, 
Queen  of  Sweden.  Having  searched  deeply  into 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  he  contracted  an  en- 
thualBstie  partiality  for  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
and  not  only  entertained  an  opinion  of  its  superi- 
ority over  that  of  the  modems,  but  also  that  he 
was  able  to  restore  and  introduce  it  into  practice. 
The  queen,  who,  from  frequent  conversations  witii 
him,  had  been  induced  to  entntaiu  the  same  sen- 
timents on  the  sutiject  as  hims^,  was  prerailed 
on  to  listen  to  a  proposal  that  he  made.  Hub 
was,  to  exhibit  a  musical  performance  that  should 
be  strictly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and,  to  crown  all,  he,  who  had  but  a  bad 
voice,  and  never  ui  his  youth  had  been  taught 
the  exercise  of  it,  engaged  to  sin^  the  principal 
parts.  Instruments  ^  Tsrious  kmda  wore  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Moibomiua,  at  tiie 
expense  of  the  queen,  and  a  public  notice  was 
given  of  a  musical  exhibition  that  should  astouish 
the  world,  and  enchant  all  who  should  bo  happy 
enough  to  be  present.  On  the  appointed  day 
Meibomius  appeared,  and,  beginning  to  sing,  was 
heard  iox  a  ahort  time  with  patience,  but  his  pei> 
fbrmance  and  that  of  his  asuatants  soon  became 
past  enduring ;  neither  the  chromatic  nor  the  en- 
harmonic genus  was  suited  to  the  ears  of  his 
illiterate  audience,  and  the  Lydion  mode  bad  lost 
ita  power ;  in  short,  his  hearerx,  unable  to  resist 
the  impulses  of  nature,  at  length  expressed  their 
opinions  of  the  performance  by  a  general  and  Icmg- 
continned  burst  of  laughter. 

Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
Meibomius  was  but  little  disposed  to  sjnnpathixe 
with  them.  Thsiz  mirth  was  his  disgrace,  and 
he  felt  it  but  too  sensibly.  Seeing  in  the  gallery 
M,  Bourdelot,  the  younger,  a  ph]-aician,  and  "hU 
rival  in  the  queen's  &vor,  he  imputed  the  be- 
havior of  the  pe(^le  to  some  insinuatiomi  of  this 
person.  He  therefore  immediatdy  nm  up  to  him, 
and  struck  him  ■  violent  blow  on  the  neck.  To 
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avoid  the  consequmces  of  this  rasfauoss,  he  quit- 
ted the  city  before  he  could  be  catled  to  account 
for  it,  and  took  up  hiB  residence  at  Copenhageu. 
In  this  place  he  was  well  received,  and  became  a 
proftssor  at  Son,  a  college  in  Denmark  for  tho 
motniction  of  the  uobOity.  Here  ho  was  honored 
with  tho  title  of  coun'iellor  to  the  king,  nnd  was 
soon  afterwards  called  to  Elsincur,  and  adraaccd 
to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  board  of  mari- 
time taxes  or  customs ;  but,  neglecting  his  em- 
ployment, he  was  dismisacd  from  his  office,  and 
he  soon  afterwards  quitted  Denmark.  He  now 
settled  at  Amnterdem,  and  became  professor  of 
history  in  the  college  there ;  but,  on  refusing  to 
give  private  uutruction  to  the  son  of  a  burgo- 
master, alleging,  as  his  excuse,  that  he  was  not 
acoustomed  to  instruct  boys,  he  was  dismissed 
from  that  station.  On  this  he  quitted  Amster- 
dam, and  visited  France  and  Engumd ;  but  after- 
wards returning,  he  died  at  Amsterdam  about 
tho  year  1710. 

The  great  work  of  Mctbomius  was  his  edition 
of  the  seven  Qreek  musical  writers,  Aristoxenus, 
Euclid,  Nichomachus,  Alypius,  Gaudentius,  Bac- 
chius,  and  Aiistides  Quiiitilianua.  This  was 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  16''i2,  and 
contains  a  general  pre&ce  to  tlA  whole,  and  also 
A  particular  preface  to  each  of  the  treatises  as  they 
occur,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  Oreek  text, 
with  copious  notes,  tending  to  reconcile  various 
leadings,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
several  authors. 

To  this  edition  H^bomius  has  added  a  treatise, 
"De  Masica,"  of  MnrtianuB  Felix  CapcUa;  that 
is  to  Bay,  tho  ninth  book  of  the  work  of  that 
author,  ■<  De  yuptii$  PhiMogue  Mereurii,"  which 
contains  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  Aristidcs  Quin- 
dlianua. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  industry  and  abilities 
of  Meibomius,  his  manner  of  introducing  the 
Greek  authors  is  extremely  reprehensible.  His 
general  preface  abounds  with  invectives  against  all 
who  presumed  to  think  leas  highly  of  the  ancient 
music  than  himself,  especially  against  Kircher. 
His  abuse  of  the  "  Mwxa-gia  "  of  Kircher  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  directed  gainst  its  style  and  the 
want  of  accuracy  in  the  language  ;  yet,  in  spito 
of  all  his  efforts  to  injure  its  reputation  with  the 
world,  it  will  ever  he  considered  as  an  original 
work  that  contains  much  information  and  much 
scientific  disquisition-  McrBCnnus,  who  posKCs-sed 
more  musical  erudition  than  any  man  of  his  time, 
has  not  escaped  bis  censure.  Indeed,  little  leas 
than  such  behavior,  to  those  who  differed  from 
hia  opinion,  could  bo  exjiectod  from  a  man  so 
bigoted  as  Meibomius  appears  to  have  been, 
and  whose  irascible  disposition  seems  often  to 
have  led  him  beyond  tho  bounds  of  decency. 

HEISSONIEB,  ANTQINE,  bom  at  MsrsciUes 
in  1783,  was  profiissor  of  an  instrument  he  colls 
the  lyro-guitar,  and  has  published  much  music 
for  it. 

MEISTER,  MICHAEL,  a  singer  at  nalle,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  bcRiuning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, collected  light  music  by  several  composers, 
and  pabUdhed  it,  under  the  title  "  Crepmdia 
Miuica,"  1C21, 

MEISTRE,  or  MAISTRE,  MATTmAS  DE,  a 
Flemish  contrapuntist,  bom  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century^  was  chosen  by  &e  Eloctor 


Maurice,  of  Saxony,  in  the  place  of  Johann  Wal- 
ther,  after  tho  latter's  decease ;  and  although  he 
did  not  arrive  at  Dresden  befcize  1553,  (after  the 
death  of  the  elector,)  hit  aucoessor,  Augustus, 
confirmed  Meutre  in  his  aj^inntment.  He  pub- 
lished at  Dresden  "  Moffnifieat  8  Thnoi-um."  Dres- 
den, 1557 ;  "  Motetii  d  5  voc.  Lib.  1,"  Dresden, 
1570  ;  "  O^ium  de  KaiiDttate  et  Aacetuione  Christi 
d  5  HOC.,"  Dresden,  1671;  "DntUche  und  UUei' 
niache  Lieder  von  3  Slimmen,"  Dresden,  1577.  In 
foreign  countries  he  was  c^led  merely  Matthias, 
under  which  name  a  work  appeared,  printed  at 
Dresden,  under  the  following  title,  ■*  Tm  Bataglia 
Tatiaaa  compotta  da  if.  Matthias,  Fiamengo,  Maes- 
tro di  Capeila  del  Dotno  di  Milano,  con  aicune  V. 
piacevole,"  Venice,  1552;  by  which  it  seems  that 
he  had  previously  been  chapel-master  at  Milan. 
Of  his  works  there  are,  in  the  Munich  ltt>rary, 
'*Gatechtau9voe.  oompouta,"  Morib.,  1663;  "Gnrf- 
lirhe  uad  weltUcht  GetAnt/B  mU  4  mtd  &  NCumnm," 
Wittcnburg,  1536 ;  and  O^Soia  dwnnn  SNwfrtyws- 
imalium,"  &c. 

MEL,  RINALDO  DEL.  a  Flemish  contrapnn- 
tiat,  flourished  in  1538.  He  is  said  by  Hawkins 
to  have  been  master  of  the  celebrated  Palestrina. 
We  can  mention  the  following  of  his  works : 
"  Cantionet  Saerx  S,  6-12  dog.  ikM  einer  LttaHia 
deB.M.  V.  &B  zoe."  Antwerpt,  and,  in  the 
Munich  library,  " MadrigaU  A  6  voc."  Anvos, 
1588. 

MELANGE.  (F.)  A  composition  founded 
on  sevoal  fkvorite  urs ;  a  medley. 

MELAM,ALESSANDBO.  A-diwnade  com- 
poser at  Kome  towards  the  eod  of  the  Mrea- 

teenth  century. 

MELANL  ANTONIO.  Chamber  mumdan  to 
an  Austrian  archduke  at  Inspruck,  in  1669.  He 
published  some  vioUn  music. 

MELGAZ,  or  MELGAQO,  DIOGO  DLAS,  a 
Fortugucso  church  composer,  bom  at  Cuba  in 
1638,  became  chapcl-maater  at  Evora,  where  he 
died  in  1700.  He  left  a  numbo:  of  church  com- 
positions, among  which  are  particulaliT  distin- 
guished the  following  works  in  two  books,  writ- 
ten on  imperial  paper,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Evora,  D.  F.  Luiz  da  Salva,  in  the 
year  1694  :  "  Motefea  da  Quarestna,"  "  Miata  ferial 
h,  4,"  ^^MiAeUde  DefuMM,  d4,"  and  "Gloria,  lout 
et  honor,  &  8  vosei."  The  rest  of  his  woiks  eonsist 
of  mssscs,  lamentations,  misereres,  psalms,  icspon- 
series,  hymns,  &c. 

MELISSA,  MATTEO,  flourished  as  organist 
and  composer,  in  the  Jesuits'  Church  at  Goritz, 
in  Friaul,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  "  Salmi  Concaiati  i  2,  S, 
4,  fl5  voci,"  Venice,' 1652. 

MELODIES  OF  IRELAND.  In  1852  a  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  Dublin  for  tho  preservation 
and  publication  of  the  "  Melodies  of  It^and." 
Tho  collectors  appointed  for  tho  purpose,  in  a  very 
short  time  gathered  many  hundred  piecos  of  the 
national  music,  both  vocal  and  instmmuitaL 
The  society  w*as  to  exist  Ave  years. 

MELODIOtrs.  A  term  applied  to  any  ploaa- 
ing  succession  of  sounds  given  in  time  and  meas- 
ure ;  also  to  tho  tones  of  clear  and  mellifluous 
voices. 

MELODIST.  A  composer  or  singw  of  meio- 
dies. 
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MELODIZE.  To  melodize  U  to  fonn  such 
a  Bucccssioii  of  sounds  as,  by  its  due  execu- 
tion, bhall  pioduce  a  cousistcmt  and  agreeable 
effect. 

MELODRAMA,  or  MELODRAME.  A 
modem  species  of  drama,  in  which  the  powers 
of  iiistrumcntnl  music  are  employed  to  elucidate 
the  action  and  heighten  tho  paaaum  of  the  piece. 
The  finrt  essay  in  this  kind  of  composition  was 
successfully  made  in  Paris,  soon  after  the  rOTolu- 
tion ;  and  subsequently,  in  Londoni  in  a  piece 
CRlled  "  A  Talc  of  Mystery,"  the  music  of  which 
was  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 

MELODY,  MELODIA,  (L)  MELODIE, 
(F.)  A  succession  of  simple  sounds  so  regulated 
as  to  produce  a  pleasing  oHbct  upon  the  ear ;  dis- 
tinguished from  karntony  by  not  necessarily  in- 
cluding a  combination  of  part*.  Among  the 
records  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, we  iind  scarcely  any  tfaiog  that  will  bear  tho 
name  of  melody.  Even  the  best-regulated  strains 
are  constructed  with  so  little  reference  to  har- 
mony, that  tho  intervals  seem  to  follow  one  an- 
other moro  by  chance  than  by  design.  Every 
one  knows  that  music  formed  a  part  of  the  sacred 
wotship  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  it  proba- 
bly shared  the  &to  of  the  other  arts.  The  ar- 
rangement of  it  on  scientific  principles  may  be 
said,  with  more  propriety,  to  have  been  received 
than  invented  bv  modems.  Dr.  Bumey  has  tried 
to  prove  that  ute  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
melody  only. 

Mdody,  according  to  a  learned  musical  his- 
torian, is  a  series  of  sounds  more  fixed  and  gen- 
erally more  lengthened  than  those  of  common 
speech,  arranged  with  grncc,  and  of  proportionable 
lengths,  such  as  the  miud  can  easily  measure 
and  the  voice  express. 

Melody  is  the  current  of  musical  ideas,  the 
rhythmical  flowing  t£  symmetrical,  related  forms, 
wmch  speak,  in  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, to  the  imagination.  Sometimes  these  ideas 
are  go  expressed  that  they  stand  out  in  clear  light 
in  one  thread,  and  need  no  coloring  to  mtikc  them 
wholly  apparent.  They  then  fonu  airs,  which 
may  be  sung  by  single  voices,  or  played  upon  in- 
struments uiat  make  only  one  sound  at  a  time. 
This  is  what  is  ordinarilv  meant  by  melody,  and 
is  the  kind  of  it  most  easily  understood.  Musical 
ideas  may  be  expressed  in  ono  thread  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  render  an  accompaniment  of  other 
sounds  necessary  to  set  them  off,  and  brinf;  out 
their  full  meaning ;  and  this  makcii  a  second  kind 
of  melody. 

H  wo  consider  with  attention  the  melody  of 
an^  tunc,  we  shall  soon  discover  that  in  music, 
OS  in  discourse,  certain  points  of  repoite  arc  abso- 
lutely ncccsBary  to  render  an  air  pleoi^ing  and 
intelhgible  to  the  car.  These  points  of  repose  are 
not,  however,  all  equally  imiKirtant;  by  tho  mont 
satisfactory  and  obvious  of  them,  the  melody  is 
resolved  into  p^ods,  or  complete  and  independ- 
ent sentences  ;  imd  by  those  which  are  loss  con- 
elasive,  into  members  of  aentcnccs,  moro  or  less 
complete. 

Slelody,  properly  understood,  answers  to  the 
eingle-Bgurc  principle  in  the  sister  art,  in  regard 
to  which  Sir  Joshua  Keynolda  has  left  us  tho  fol- 
lowing precepts :  "  When  the  picture  consists  of 
a  Bingle  figure  only,  that  figure  must  be  con- 
trutca  in  its  limbs  and  drapoy  -with  a  great  vari- 


ety of-  lines.  It  should  be  as  much  as  possible  a 
compotilion  in  itielf.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
such  a  complete  figure  will  never  unite  and  mako 
part  of  a  group ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  figure 
of  a  well-conducted  group  will  stand  by  itscll" 

These  principles,  applied  to  music,  will  furnish 
us  with  a  complete  definition  of  melody.  A 
strongly-marked  musical  figure  will  uo  more  ad< 
mit  of  great  variety  in  the  accompanying  parts, 
redundancy  of  accessory  ideas,  or  contrapuntal 
development,  than  will  the  single  figure  in  a 
drawing  of  complicated  grouping,  or  undue  prom- 
inence of  the  component  parts.  The  principles 
of  fine  melody  are  as  fixed  and  immutable  as 
those  which  regulate  the  mazy  convolutions  of 
counterpoint  and  fugue,  or  tho  progressions  and 
modulations  of  harmony.  It  is  not  to  be  pro- 
duced by  chance.  It  is  the  result  of  knowledge, 
08  distinguished  from  mere  intuition.  Its  fun- 
damental laws  are  rhythmical  symmetry,  a  natural 
succession  of  intervals  and  tonal  consistency. 
Uarsh  and  extreme  distances  are  as  contrary  to 
its  nature  as  is  a  vagae  and  difibrm  stylo  of 
rhythm.  The  excellent  precepts  transmitted  to 
us  from  the  ancient  contrapuntists,  for  the  carriage 
of  voicoa,  form  the  basis  of  our  laws  respecting 
tho  production  of  pure  melody.  Diatonic  inter- 
vals should  ever  be  preferred  to  chromatic,  mo- 
notony avoided,  and  "  variety  in  unity  "  never  lost 
ught  of. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds,  thiit  the  single  figure  should  form  a  com- 
potUion  in  itself,  means,  when  applied  to  music, 
that  a  woll-eonstructcd  melody  should,  even 
without  the  accompanying  parts,  be  gratifying 
and  satisfactory  to  the  ear.  If  this  condition  bo 
fulfilled,  its  general  popularity  will  be  inentable. 
General  popularity,  however,  must  be  understood 
to  convey  a  much  more  extended  meaning  than  a 
mere  barrel-organ  circulation.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate zeal  with  which  tho  unlettered  crowd  occa- 
sionally adopts  a  vulgar  timc^  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  of  its  excellence.  The  ascendency  of 
such  productions  over  the  public  muid  is  invari- 
ably of  short  duration,  and  generally  to  be  as- 
cribed to  local  inlluenco,  oi  their  popular  associ- 
ation with  some  passing  m-ent,  and  always  to  the 
absence  of  something  better.  The  truly  popular 
airs  are  those  which  have  etood  the  test  of  ages ; 
the  compositions  of  those  inspired  writers,  who, 
like  all  true  poets,  are  the  exponents  of  those 
eternal  ideas  of  the  true  and  beautiful  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  itnd  who,  as  thoy  tell  of 
things  already  known  and  felt  by  all,  though 
never  so  well  expressed,  have  but  to  speak  to  be 
understood.  The  true  poet,  whether  of  words, 
tones,  or  colors,  is  an  oracle  in  which  the  undy- 
ing spirit  of  truth  finds  a  voice.  It  is  for  him 
alone  to  "  strike  tlic  electric  chain  with  which  we 
are  darkly  bound*"  causing  it  to  vibrato  through 
all  time. 

An  idea  prevails  that  the  national  airs  of  various 
countries  are  evidences  that  melody  is  tho  off- 
spring rather  of  nature  than  art ;  but  to  cstab- 
l^h  this  theory  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that 
uncouth  distances  and  rhj-thmical  defonnity  are 
as  agreeable  as  the  oppobitc  qualities;  that  a  de- 
fective scale  is  equal  to  a  perfect  one ;  that  mo- 
notony and  mannerism  arc  as  admirable  as  ^-nriety 
in  unity ;  in  short,  that  melodies  composed  by  a 
batbarouB  and  iguonmt  people  are  as  excellent  as 
those  invented  cy  the  great  writers.   The  most 
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rabid  admirer  of  thoso  .ioteresting  old  aoquaint- 
ances  will,  ve  opine,  scarcely  go  so  far.  far  be 
it  from  us  to  evince  any  lack  of  rereronce  for  an- 
tique, time-honored  melodies.  They  are  intwincd 
with  our  eotUost  recollections ;  they  surprised  UB 
into  admiration,  before  the  reign  of  judgment 
commenced ;  they  are  associated  in  our  minds 
with  thoughts  of  home  and  dreams  of  happiness ; 
some  qf  our  best  poets  have  wedded  to  tliem  their 
worthiest  inspirations ;  thoy  are  endeared  by  a 
thousand  ties  to  onr  memory ;  and  we  cannot 
listen  luimoved  to 

■"Hwrnriody  of  jnuthftal  day* 
Which  ittab  Ihfl  tnnnblliig  tw  of  ■|wccbloa*  |)f*lte." 

These,  however,  arc  adTentitious  circtimstances, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  merely  because  we  feel 
convinced  that  they  have  very  much  influenced 
the  pubUo  mind.  People  love  to  hear  that  which 
reminds  them  of  the  time  when  "  pale  pain  "  was 
unknown  to  them ;  hence  the  erroneous  conclu- 
sions they  arrive  at. 

One  peculiarity  of  melody  is,  that  it  more  easily 
takes  the  stamp  of  individuality  than  the  more 
complex  branches  of  the  art ;  and  wo  shall  hazard 
the  reproach  of  having  made  a  trite  ohserration 
when  wo  remark  that  tiie  native  airs  of  various 
countries  are  impressed  with  the  general  features 
of  the  national  mind  and  character,  llio  con- 
ception of  melody,  owing  to  the  singleness  of  its 
nature,  is  moro  immediate,  and  emanates  more 
directly  from  the  feelings  and  emotions,  than  the 
complexities  of  harmony  and  counterpoint,  which 
demand  raoro  connderation  and  calm  reflection. 
I'hc  mind,  always  subject  to  local  and  physical 
influences,  takes  its  color  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects ;  and  its  iirst  musical  impulse,  which  is  niel- 
ody,  becomes  naturally  imbued  with  the  circum- 
ambient spirit  of  the  time  and  place.  Ilcnce  the 
distinct  characts  of  national  mdodies.  We  must, 
however,  warn  the  true  student  against  giving 
undue  importance  to  this  fact,  and  ui^e  him  not 
to  consider,  because  he  may  be  an  Englishman, 
that  ho  is  bound  to  imitate  English  composers. 
Let  him  rather  reflect  that  great  works  are  of  no 
country,  but  are  as  universal  as  the  immutable 
principles  upon  which  they  aro  oonHtructed,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  strive  to  bo  groat  in  art  than 
merely  national. 

MELOPLASTE.  M.  Galen  invented,  in  1819, 
a  now  instrument,  with  this  name,  for  teaching 
music.  IIm  method  consisted  in  making  the 
pupil  hiiig  from  a  stafi",  without  either  clefs  or 
notes,  according  to  the  movements  of  a  portable 
rod  called  the  meloploate. 

MELOF<EIA.  (O.)  A  term  in  the  ancient 
music,  signifying  the  art  or  rules  of  compo- 
sitiou  in  melody.  Aristides  Quintilian  divides 
tho  melojKca  into  throe  kinds:  the  hyiiatoUks,  Bo 
called  from  the  gravity  of  the  sounds  to  which  it 
was  confined;  tho  mcaoides,  consisting  of  the 
middle  sounds ;  and  the  netoidea,  fiinnra.  of  the 
acute  sounds.  Those  wwe  ngiun  divisible  into 
other  kinds  or  distinctions ;  as  the  erotic  or  amor- 
ous, the  comic,  and  the  encomiastic ;  aUo  into 
the  sijstaltic,  or  mournful,  tender,  and  affecting 
strain ;  the  diaalaitic,  or  noble,  bold,  and  exhila- 
rating air ;  and  the  euchastic,  which  was  between 
these,  and  calculated  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
passions. 

UELONE,  ANNIBAL.  A  leaznel  oontra- 


puntist  at  Bologna,  about  the  year  1550.  lie 
published  a  work  entitied  "  Deaiderio  di  AOenta- 
no,  Benelii,"  (the  name  being  an  anagram  of  his 
own.)  It  is  a  work  very  useful,  as  respects  the 
musical  history  of  his  time. 

MELOS.  (O.)  A  terra  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  sweetness  of  any  melody,  or  to 
that  quality  or  character  by  which  a  melody  was 
rendcved  agreeable. 

MELVIO,  FRANCESCO  MARIA,  cfe^  ^or- 
ehcstre  at  Castello,  in  Italy,  about  16i8.  Ilepuh- 
Ushed  "  Galatea,"  Venice,  1648,  and  "  Canthnet 
Sacra,  2-5  voc.,"  Venice,  1650. 

MEN.  (1.)  Tho  abbreviation  of  merto,  lesa ; 
as  mm  alleffro,  less  quick;  men  presto,  loss  rapid. 

MENDELSSOHN,  BARTHOLDY  FELIX, 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  and  banker,  at 
Hamburg,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  3d 
of  February,  1809.  Besides  being  thus  favorably 
placed,  Felix  Mendelssohn  entered  upon  the 
breatiiing  world  encircled  with  tho  areola  of  an- 
cestral renown.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Moeea 
Mendelssohn,  a  light  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  mast  btiUiant  exponents  of 
Jewish  literature,  whoso  name,  moreover,  is  con- 
nected with  music  by  more  than  one  seethetical 
dis^iiisitiou  in  the  course  of  his  profound  and 
vanod  works ;  among  which,  if  we  recollect,  is  to 
be  found  a  treatise  on  "  equal  temperament." 

Hio  early  development  of  the  musical  faculty 
in  the  young  FeUx  Mendelssohn  forces  him  into 
a  comparison  with  the  precocious  Mozart;  but 
his  more  fortunate  position  saved  him  from  the 
many  evils  resulting  from  the  premature  drudgery 
of  public  display. 

His  earliest  musical  instructor  was  the  natural 
guardian  of  his  infiincy  —  his  mother;  and  on 
his  father  removing  to  Berlin,  when  Fdix  was 
but  four  years  old,  the  child  was  placed  under 
the  musical  tuition  of  another  lady,  Madame 
Bigot,  to  whose  enlightened  and  affectionate  care 
Mendelssohn  was  always  proud  to  own  his  obli- 
gaUon.  At  this  period,  he  was  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  witcheries  of  Baillot's  violin.  In 
tracing  the  progress  of  his  perfect  and  well-con- 
ducted musical  education,  due  weight  should  be 
allowed  to  these  favoring  circumstanctsa,  from 
which  tlie  future  composer,  ]io  doubt,  derived 
much  of  tho  faultless  expression,  the  tend  era  ess, 
and  the  playful  gaycty  with  which  his  works 
ov^ow. 

At  tho  ago  of  eight  years  he  was  esteemed 
omonget  his  friends  a  minute  prodigy  —  and  not 
without  reason.  He  could  thou  play  at  sight  the 
most  intricate  scores  of  Bach,  and,  without  pre- 
meditation, transpose  Cramer's  exercises  into  all 
sorts  of  keys.  He  also  evinced  a  wondts-ful  fac- 
ulty in  extemporizing  upon  a  given  theme.  At 
this  period,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
severo  and  mcthodicid  Zelter,  the  contrapuntist, 
while  his  practice  on  the  piano  was  directed  by 
the  romantic  Louis  Berger,  whoso  enthusiastic 
nature  set  its  stamp  upon  tho  susceptible  heart  of 
the  incipient  musician. 

Zeltcr  was  not  the  man  to  pre  ready  way  to 
fervid  impressions ;  yot  the  extent  to  wluch  "  his 
glorious  boy,"  as  he  called  Imo,  had  wound  him- 
self round  his  rigid  affections,  is  manifest  from 
tho  oagomcss  with  which  the  professor  desired  to 
ii^odaoe  his  pnpil  to  the  "  j^eat  man"  of  Gar- 
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many,  Goethe.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  hia 
latter  dnj-s,  met  Goethe,  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
fixed  with  intenao  interest  on  their  interview. 
But  here  we  have  to  tell  of  the  mighty  German 
genius  permitting  the  introduction  of  a  child  of 
twelve  years,  l^eltor,  writing  to  Goethe,  in  1821, 
tella  him,  "I  desire  to  ahow  yout  face  to  my 
fovoritc  pupil  before  I  die."  Upon  the  circle 
which  surrounded  Goothc  aa  its  centre,  the  young 
musician  made  a  profouud  impression,  winning, 
at  the  same  time,  the  affection  of  all,  by  his  boy- 
ish openness,  mingled  with  those  little  eapiligltrict 
which  belonged  to  the  pupil  of  Madame  Bigot, 
and  the  apoilcd  child  of  hin  mamma.  It  was  on 
one  of  thcflc  occasions  that  ho  stopped  in  the 
midHt  of  the  performance  of  a  fugue  of  Bach. 
His  quick  and  delicate  enr  was  offended  byau  ui- 
formality  in  the  score,  lie  insisted  that  there 
were  consecutive  fifths.  Hummel  was  present, 
and  was  lost  in  astonishment  upon  diBcorerinr 
tlut  tho  passago  aetually  contuned  "  eorcrra 
fifths,"  which  had  hitherto  escaped  detection. 
Hummet's  wonderful  performance  on  tho  piano- 
forte made  a  deep  impression  upon  young  M^d- 
dclssohn,  so  much  so,  that  ho  burst  into  tears 
when  once  asked  to  {day  after  him. 

Polix  had  composea  several  works  for  tho 
piano ;  but  it  was  not  till  in  1824  that  he  appeared 
as  a  writer  before  the  public.  In  that  year  were 
published  two  quartets  for  Tiolin,  tenor,  violon- 
cello, and  piano,  (Op.  1,)  tho  young  author  being 
then  not  fifteen  years  old.  These  were  followed 
by  a  grand  duo  in  F  minor,  for  piano  and  violin ; 
a  quartet  in  B  minor;  and  sovcral  othor  works ; 
among  others,  the  opera  named  "Die  Uochzeit 
des  Camaehot."  The  last-named  opwa,  in  three 
acta,  was  performed  in  iJerliu,  but  without  any 
remarkable  manifestation  of  public  approvoL 

Before  his  &ther  would  allow  him  to  devote 
himself  to  muiiic  as  his  profession,  ho  took  him 
to  Poxia  to  coiuult  the  then  aged  Chorubini. 
The  ordeal  proposed  by  that  consummate  musician 
to  test  the  proficiency  of  the  aspirant  was  the 
composition  of  a  Aym"  ior  chorus  and  full  or- 
chestra, which  was  accompUshed  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  tho  rcno\\'iicd  juilge.  This  decis- 
ion it  was  which  gave  to  the  world  its  future 
Mendelssohn.^  Animated  by  this  encouri^emont, 
he  resumed  his  studies  under  hia  forma  esteemed 
masters,  and  Buccetwively  produced  tho  woriu 
ixom  Op.  5  to  Op.  12;  besides  several  quartets, 
and  an  octet.  About  this  period  ho  made  the 
acquaintance  of  ^loschcles ;  and  as  early  as  1827 
was  performed  in  public  that  charming  produc- 
tion of  his  pea  —  "The  MicUnimmet  Jiighfs 
Dream,"  (Der  ifommemaehtatraum,* ) 

But  it  was  ill  England  that  Im  most  brilliant 
successes  tvore  to  be  won,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
Eiiglitilinicu  thnt  his  talent  was  to  bo  lastingly 
enshrined.  Through  tho  mediation  of  Ignacc 
MoschelGS,,thc  banded  artists  of  the  Philharmon- 
ic Society  extended  to  the  talented  Htmngcr  tho 
right  hand  of  l^ndship;  and  in  the  year  1820 
MendelsKolm  wan  in  I^ondon,  and  at  once  undcr- 
Htood  and  cordially  responded  to  thnt  applausive 
sympathy  which  tho  pcrl'ormancc  of  his  works,  by 
the  Philharmonio  Society,  e^-okcd,  and  which 
fbrever  bound  him  to  that  hospitable  soiL  The 
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splendor  of  his  reception  iyt  England  gave  him  an 
extemporaneous  lamo  throughout  Europe.  In 
1831  we  find  him  at  Homo,  where  the  "  W'aipur' 
gitnacht"  of  his  early  fnond  Goethe  occupied 
his  eminently  artistic  pen.  llicre  also  he  pieced 
together  the  inspirations  which  he  had  previonaly 
conceived  amongst  tho  basaltic  caverns  of  tiie 
Western  Inles  of  Scotland,  and  the  romantic 
"Hall  of  Fingal"  was  the  result.  This  over- 
ture was  performed  in  London,  in  1832.  While 
at  Rome,  also,  he  struck  into  a  new  line  of  com- 
position, altogether  his  own,  in  those  matchless 
"  Lieder  okna  WoHe,"  which  prove,  beyond  de- 
nial, that  music  has  its  poetry,  as  well  as  poetry 
its  music.  His  agreeable  exterior,  his  cultivated 
intelligence,  and  the  independence  of  his  po- 
sition, made  him  every  where  roccivcd  with  dis- 
tinction. And  on  his  second  visit  to  Loudon,  in 
1832,  he  found  himself  quite  identified  with  the 
artisUe  monde  of  that  capitaL 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  travelled,  in  tho  com- 
bined quality  of  tourist  and  musician,  through 
Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  after 
four  years'  improving  and  ennobling  absence,  he 
returned  to  Berlin ;  but  not  to  make  that  home 
of  his  boyhood  his  exclusive  rosidonco.  "  In 
1834,"  says  M.  F6tis,  m  I  found  him  again  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  whither  he  had  betaken  himself 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Musical  F£bB  of  tho  Pen- 
tecost. He  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
his  former  youthful  timidity  had  given  place  to 
the  assurance,  of  the  acknowled^d  artist,  and 
even  to  a  certain  air  of  hauUw."  Until  1836,  he 
continued  to  direct  the  £Stos  at  Dusaeldoif  and 
Cologne,  and  then  retired,  in  consequence  of  h^ 
finding  it  impossible  to  keep  in  accordance  with 
the  artists  and  amateurs  of  Dussddor^  where  he 
resided.  During  this  year,  he  spent  a  considerable 
time  at  Frankfort ;  and  while  there  he  married. 
.  Tliroughout  the  period  of  his  celebrity,  he  was 
not  only  distinguished  for  his  compositions,  but 
univmMlly  run  after  as  a  performer.  Language 
was  exhausted  of  its  tropes  and  figures  in  the 
fruitless  attempt  to  describe  his  unsurpassed  ex- 
cellence as  a  pianist ;  and  the  churches  were  in- 
vaded by  crowds,  who  thronged  the  aisles  when 
he  was  expected  to  play  on  the  organ.  In  a  word, 
tho  only  thing  ho  could  not  do  on  the  organ  was 
to  **  play  the  congregation  out."  The  more  ^- 
fectively  he  played,  tho  more  fixed  the  congrega- 
tion remained —  the  more  artistically  porsuasiro 
his  intimation  to  depart,  the  more  determined 
were  they  not  to  go ;  and  an  instance  is  on  record, 
how  once,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  vergers, 
impatient  to  clear  the  church  and  got  their  sup- 
pa,  managed  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to  tho 
energy  of  the  performer  by  smTcptitiously  stop- 
ping the  bollowa. 

It  was,  possibly,  his  transcendent  skill  as  an 
executant  that  led  to  the  notion,  about  this  time 
generally  received,  that  Mondclssolm  was  defi- 
cient ill  genius  —  the  iiossosnon  of  the  lower  fac- 
ulty being  taken  as  a  negation  of  the  higher.  It 
is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  strict  and  formal 
dicipline  of  the  erudite  Zeltcr  had  swuthed  the 
infant  mind  of  his  pupil  in  bands  of  rigid  form, 
which  retarded  its  development ;  yet,  perhaps, 
only  to  render  its  maturity  more  beautiful  and 
perfect.  However  this  may  be,  Mendelssohn 
was  spokoi  of  as  a  distinguished  talent,  rather 
than  as  posaessing  a  name  likely  to  rank  vrith 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart.    In  xefereacs 
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to  this  opinion,  M.  Pcda  haa  the  following  re- 
marks :  — 

"The  childhood  of  M.  MondeLmohn  gave  birth 
to  the  hope  that  ve  ahould  aee  another  great  mu- 
mcianin  Qcmany;  hia  eaxliest  worits  gave  in- 
dication of  more  talent  than  it  i«  usual  to  iind  in 
youth,  but  did  not  accm  to  realize  the  qualities 
of  gonius  which  were  aupposed  to  be  in  him. 
There  were,  however,  even  in  1830,  tendencies  to 
originality  in  his  productions,  particularly  in  the 
OTorture  of  the  ■■Midsummer  Night'a  Dream," 
which  I  heard  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  easy  to  hoc 
that  they  were  rather  the  fruits  of  research  and 
labor  than  of  insinration.  Since  then  the  ar- 
tist has  beeu  continually  gro^ning ;  and  his 
manner  has  developed  every  day  more  individu- 
al qualities.  His  concerto  in  G  minor  for  the 
piano-forte,  his  oetet,  and.  aboro  all,  his  ora- 
torio of  •  St.  Paul,'  are  works  rfe  jTrondc  porlie. 
Among  his  most  beautiful  comjinsitions  are  also 
mentioned  the  cantata  whi(.'h  he  wrote  for  the 
anniversary  fete  of  Albert  Durer;  another  com- 
posed for  the  fdte  given  by  M.  Alexandre  de 
Humboldt  to  tho  naturalists  assembled  at  Berlin ; 
and  also  his  '"Walpu^s  Night,'  onthei>ocmof 
Goethe ;  also  a  ajmphony  for  the  fete  of  the 
reformation,  which  has  been  performed  at  many 
of  the  great  musical  reunions.  M-  MciidelKsohii 
shows  at  once  fecundity  and  much  case  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.  T'he  '  St.  Paul ' 
seems  to  me  to  be  tliat  which  affords  most  hope 
for  his  atenir.  In  that  piece  he  has  found  means 
to  unite  the  classical  qualities  of  tho  best  masters 
of  the  German  school  with  a  certain  boldne^^s  of 
good  augury.  In  fine,  this  young  artist  (M. 
Mendcbisohn  has  not  reached  his  thirty-tirat  yew) 
is  incoutcstably,  up  to  this  day,  the  musician 
who  affords  most  hope  to  Germany,  and  com- 
prises in  himself  the  future  school  of  that  coun- 
try. Talent  docs  not  always  manifest  itself  in 
tho  same  way;  and  but  low  examples  are  known 
of  that  vigor  of  invention  which  burst  forth  with 
Kossini  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  with  others,  and  even 
with  the  impetuous  Beethoven,  originality  was  tho 
force  of  miMlitation.  T'he  same  phenomenon  ap- 
peared in  the  talent  of  Gluck." 

The  prophetic  spirit,  gleaming  through  these 
judicious  criticiBma,  was  amply  accredited  by 
Mendelasolin's  subsequent  career,  unhappily  but 
too  brief.  In  IStC  he  completed,  and,  on  the 
2(;th  of  August,  himself  couducted,  at  the  Bir- 
mingham F cstivftl,  the  oratorio  of  "  Elijah ; "  the 
reception  of  which  left  his  wannest  admirers 
notliing  to  desire. 

Sut  it  was  in  tho  decrees  of  that  unsearchable 
Providence  which  often  only  shows  us  the  highly 
gilted, 

"  To  mock  our  tbnd  purnilt*, 

And  tCDch  oiir  hiiiiitjlcd  lio]>ii  tliaL  lifv  Ii  vain." 

that  this  star,  the  cynosure  of  all  obscr\'crs. 
should  stoop  to  the  horizon  before  it  hnd  reached 
its  culminating  point.  During  his  lastvifrit  to 
England,  the  keen  eye  of  anxious  fidcndship 
might  trace  tho  secret  ravages  which  tho  ethereal 
spirit  within  had  mode  upon  his  delicately  or- 
ganized Irame.  He  was  for  the  most  port  invis- 
iMe  to  tho  innumerable  friendly  inqulrcn  whom 
his  celebrity  brought  about  him,  at  Xo.  4  IIo- 
bart  Place,  Eaton  Square,  where  he  had  fixed  hia 
temporary'  residence.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
the  calls  made  upon  him,  that  his  old  and  faith- 
ful servant,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  exclaimed. 


"  Ach !  mo  almost  run  down  —  dere  be  so  many 
visitors." 

The  honors  which  were  accumulated  upon 
him  were  oppressive  to  the  constant  sense  of  fa- 
tigue which  possossod  him.  To  a  young  firiend, 
who  ber;gcd  him  to  play  after  the  triumphant 
conclu/«ion  of  the  Birmingham  Festivnl,  he  replied 
mournfully  —  even  with  tears — in  oxpresave,  but 
imperfect  English,  that  ho  could  not  play  — 
<■ -write  and  practise  too  much,"  he  continued, 
"no  strength — cannot  play;  and  placing  bis  at- 
tenuated hand  upon  hu  pnlo  forehead,  exclaim- 
ing, "  O,  my  head !  my  hood ! "  he  looked  up 
to  heaven,  whither  he  was  fast  hastening.  The 
abiding  shadow  of  the  unseen  world  was  settling 
upon  him. 

In  1837  ho  had  accepted  the  post  of  director 
of  the  concerts  at  LeiiHio.  In  this  dty  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  his  death,  wldch  happened 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1847. 

Thiw,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-eight,  died  this  great 
and  accomplished  man.  In  the  early  period  of 
his  decease,  Mendelssohn  strikingly  resembles 
Mozart,  who  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Of 
Mozart  it  cannot  be  said  that  ho  died  premature- 
ly. His  faculty  was  developed  with  amazing 
rapidity ;  and,  from  the  very  early  age  at  which 
he  began  to  hold  a  place  in  public  estimation,  his 
artistic  life  was  by  no  means  cdiort.  Although  i 
painful  apprehension  to  tho  contrary  embittered 
his  last  daj's,  yet  he  lived  long  enough  for  fame. 
Not  so  with  MendeLssohn.  However  extended 
his  mortal  span  might  have  been,  his  fine  talent 
would  have  continued,  in  all  probability,  to  un- 
fold and  discover  fresh  beauties  as  long  as  his  nat- 
ural fnculticM  were  porfocL  He  died  in  the  period 
of  fuUptonuMS  withered  in  the  qtiing  time  of  lua 
genius. 

MEN  FORTE.    (I.)    Less  loud. 

MENDES,  MANOEL,  a  Portuguese  author 
and  composer,  bom  at  Evora,  was  first  chapol- 
moster  at  Portalegre,  and  afterwards  in  his  native 
place,  where  he  died  in  1605.  His  knowledge  as 
a  musician,  by  which  ho  formed  several  eminent 
composers,  and  his  practical  works,  have  given 
him  a  distinguished  place  among  the  artists  of 
hia  country.  Among  other  works  preserved  in 
the  royal  musical  Ubrar}'  at  Lisbon,  he  has  left, 
in  manuscript,  "  Arte  do  Canto  Chao,"  "  Misaa  A  4 
e  6  vgzea,"  and  "  Mafftujkat  d  4  «  6  voxea,"  "  Variot 
MoieteB  a  ditvraat  vozea." 

MENEDEMU8,  a  musician  of  ancient  Greece 
was,  according  io  Plutiurch,  a  pupil  of  Ariittotic. 

MENEGHINI,  GiriJO,  chapel-master  at 
Padua,  in  1770,  succeeded  in  that  office  his  cele- 
brated master  Tsttini,  in  honor  of  wh«n  he  cam> 
poaod  a  Aineml  service. 

MENEHOU,  MICHAET,  DE.  master  of  the 
choristers  In  the  church  of  Sl  Mauri' at  Faria,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  published  ■*  Itutrvcfion  dot 
Pr6cei>tM,  ou  Fondentem  de  Muaique  tant  pleine  gut 
Jiffiiric,"  Paris,  1571. 

MENESTItAUDIE,  or  MINSTRELSY.  (F.^ 
The  general  name  under  which  tho  successors  of 
Philip  Augustus,  of  France,  recalled  and  estab- 
lished those  minstrels  of  Paris  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  company,  but  whom,  on  ao 
count  of  their  irregularity  and  licentiouaness  oi 
conduct,  that  prince  had  banished  from  the  king 
dom  in  the  first  year  of  his  rdgn.   The  mmiiw 
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frautiie  had  a  chief  appointed  over  them,  called 
the  king  of  the  minstrels. 

MENESTHIER,  CLATTDE  FRANQOIS,  a 
French  Jesuit,  ■wroto,  in  1681,  a  treatise,  "  Des 
Repr^aentafiona  e»  Miuigus,  anciennes  eimoderiics," 
In  thiii  book,  among  a  great  variety  of  curiou-s 
particulars,  is  contained  a  brief  inqtiiry  into  tlio 
music  of  the  Hebrews.  The  author  etatos  that 
dramatic  mucic  was  first  introduced  uito  France 
by  the  pilgrims,  who,  returning  from  the  holy  land 
at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  ibnncd  themselves 
into  parties,  and  exhibited  spectacles  of  devotion, 
accomjianicd  with  music  and  songs,  llicro  arc 
likewise  many  curious  accounts  of  public  amuse- 
ments, and  of  dramatic  and  musical  representa- 
tions, in  several  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1682,  Monestrier  published  "  l>cs 
Ballets  ancienna  et  modentea,  aehn  lea  Riglcs 
Tki&tre."   He  died  in  the  year  1703. 

MENGOU.  FIEDRO,  was  a  native  of  Bologna, 
and  bom  about  the  year  1626.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  he  read  puUic  lectures  on  music  in 
sevraal  of  the  schools  of  Bologna,  for  the  purpose 
chiefly  of  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Zarlino  and 
Galileo. 

He  published  there,  in  the  year  1670,  a  treatise 
entitled  "  SpectUationi  di  Mutica."  In  that  part 
of  the  woris  which  he  donominataa  the  natural 
history  of  mudo,  he  treats  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  ear,  of  its  capability  of  receiving  Bounds,  and 
of  the  power  of  the  air  in  conveying  them.  He 
then  spealm  of  the  combination  of  sounds,  in 
which  he  lays  down  some  new  principles,  that 
arc,  in  lact,  the  chief  foundation  of  the  whole 
work.  After  this  ho  explains,  at  considerable 
length,  the  nature  of  the  musical  intervals,  show- 
ing between  what  numbers  the  species  of  each 
interval  are  moat  perfect.  Ho  treats  of  the 
chords ;  then  of  singing  and  modulations  of  time. 
The  latter  ho  distinguishes  from  singing  in  gen- 
eral, by  obswving  that  modulation  is  a  succes- 
aion  of  sounds  so  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
■ensoa,  that  we  are  not  able  to  ropoat  them.  The 
author  next  discourses  fully  on  the  subjects  of 
consonance  and  harmonical  proportions,  and  also 
on  the  passions  of  the  soul,  endeavoring  to  show 
how  they  are  concerned  in  and  affected  by  music. 
Towards  the  conclusion  he  gives  a  table  of  tlie 
several  musical  chords  that  are  suited  to  tiie  differ- 
ent offectiona. 

Some  of  the  speculations  contained  in  this 
work  arc  specious  and  ingenious ;  but  the  philos.- 
ophy  of  sound  has  been  so  much  more  scientif- 
ically and  clearly  treated  since  the  time  of  its 
publication,  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
book,  which  is  now  become  scarce,  is  no  great 
impediment  to  the  advancement  of  music. 

MENGOZZI,  BERNARDO,  bom  at  Florence 
in  1758,  was  a  singer  of  taste  and  a  good  com- 
poser. He  brought  out  several  operas  at  the 
Th6&tre  Montansior  at  Paris,  which  had  great 
success.  These  were  "Lea  datu  Vitira,"  "  Iiabelie 
de  Saliabttrff,"  "  Pourceattfftiac,"  *•  Lea  Habitant  de 
Vaucluae,"  and  '* Brunei  et  Caroline"  I'laccd  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  clas.ies  of  the  Conservatory, 
Mengoszi formed  many  excellent  singers;  amongst 
whom  may  be  named  Baptistc,  of  the  Th^fttre 
Foydeau.  For  tliis  latter  theatre,  Mengozzi  has 
only-written  two  operas,  ■'  Uw  Fauie  par  Amour," 
and  •*  Za  I^wm  «oiM«,"  the  music  of  both  of  whuih 


was  considered  novel  and  hcUliant.  He  ^od  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1800. 

MEXO  XIVO.    (I.)    "With  less  spirit 

MEN  PIANO.   (L)   Less  soft. 

>1EXUET.   (F.)  Aminnet 

MENTE,  JOIIAXX  FRIEDIUCH,  was  bom 
at  Rotenburg  on  the  Oder,  in  1698.  He  received 
his  carlie.°it  instructions  in  music  &om  his  father, 
(Samuel  Mento,)  who  was  a  celebrated  organist, 
lie  then  went  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he 
studied  during  three  years  under  Simon,  musician 
to  the  university.  In  1718  hevkited  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  and  thcuce  proceeded  to  Glaucha, 
■whcro  he  took  lessons  in  counterpoint  from 
Mciiicbiicr.  In  17'27  he  was  nominated  oiganist 
at  Licgnitz,  in  Silesia.  Monte  published  much 
church  and  chamber  music,  and  in  his  biography, 
written  by  Idiaself,  ho  states,  that  ho  had  taught 
music  to  iiTC  princes,  more  than  twenty  counts, 
three  countesses,  nine  barons,  tlirce  bwoneasea, 
and  above  twenty  others  of  the  noWity.  He 
died  about  the  year  1760. 

MENZEL.  A  violinist  in  the  Imperial  Chapel 
at  Vienna  in  170G. 

5IERANGE.  A  composer  at  ParLi,  of  whose 
works  has  been  printed  "  Fr&d/ltfilde,  ou  /e  Dinum 
famiiier,  lirame  d  ffr.  tpectacle,"  Paris,  1799. 

MERCADANTE,  RA\Ti:RIO.  ITiis  dramatic 
composer,  who  is  considered  iuferior  only  to  Ros- 
sini, Paor,  and  perhaps  Gcnerali,  was  born  in  Na- 
ples in  17U8.  He  studied  music  under  ZingarcUi, 
in  the  Conaervatorh  San  Sebaitiano.  In  the  begin- 
ning, he  devoted  himself  to  instrumental  music 
for  the  space  of  six  years,  during  which  time  he 
composed  several  overtures,  some  ballet  music, 
military  airs,  &c.  It  was  at  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation of  ZingareUi,  that  ho  at  last  turned 
his  attention  to  vocal  composition.  Incited  by 
such  high  encouragement,  he  produced  first,  in 
1818,  a  grand  cantata,  entitled  "  Z.' E/nton^  delta 
Betti  Arte,"  for  the  Teatro  Fondo,  which  met  with 
a  very  favorable  reception.  After  this  he  obtained 
an  engagement  at  the  Toatro  San  Carlo,  when  his 
first  opera,  entitled  "L'Ajxiteoai  rf" Ercole,"  obtained 
considerable  applause,  and  was  said  to  augur 
welt  of  lus  future  success  as  a  composts.  It  was 
on  the  first  representation  of  this  opera  that  the 
young  composer  was  called  for  by  the  public  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  terzetto,  which  was  enthusi- 
astically encored.  In  the  same  year,  1819,  he 
composed  for  the  Teatro  Nuovo  the  opera  buffa 
"  Vi<AeHza  e  Coatanza"  which  also  met  with 
a  very  flattering  reception.  In  1820,  another 
opera  was  given  by  him  in  !5.in  Carlo,  entitled 
"  Anacrconte  in  fkimo."  After  this  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  composed  fbr  the  Toatro  Vallc  an  opera 
buf&,  called  "  Grlaao  raccedufo,"  and  in  the 
carnival  of  1821,  the  opera  sciia,  "  ScipUinc  In 

Carlagitui,"  for  the  Teatro  Argentino.  In  the 
same  year  he  produced,  in  Bologna,  the  opera 
seria  "  Maria  Stmrt,"  as  also  the  opera  called 
*■  Bliaa  a  C'laudio,"  for  tiiie  same  theatre.  In  the 
carnival  of  1822,  be  composed  the  opera  soria 

'  Aiidrontco,"  for  the  Teatro  Fenico  at  Venice. 

ilERCADIER,  M.,  of  Bclcsta,  published  at 
Piuia,  in  1770,  *' Xduteau  8f/atinu  de  MHtigUi 
thiorique  et  prHtiguB,"  one  volame,  octavo. 
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MERCHI,  an  Italian  jruitarist,  flourished  about 
the  year  17'iO.  lie  resided  for  Bcveral  years  at 
FariH,  and  iu  1777  published  a  small  tract  cuti- 
tlotl  «  Guida  da  Eadten  de  Ouitare"  He  abo 
edited  an  annual,  "  Reetteil  d^Ariettea,  Prtludet  ei 
autrea  I'iices  Hffifes,"  lot  his  instrument. 

MEItCIER,  a  French  municinn  at  Paris.  Among 
his  puhlishcd  works  is,  "  Mcthode  pour  ajtprendie 
d.  lire  aur  loiUet  Ics  CUfs,"  Paris,  1788. 

MERCY.  LEWIS,  an  Englwhman  by  birth, 
though  the  dcficciidaut  of  a  French  family,  was  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  flutc-a-bec,  or  Eng- 
lish flute,  and  an  cxocHent  composer  for  that  in- 
strument, lie  publLshctl  eix  nolos,  with  a  preface 
coataiiiing  a  brief  history  of  the  scale,  and  of 
Guide's  reformation  of  it,  taken  Irom  a  French 
work  of  Sebastian  de  Drossard.  Soon  afterwards 
appeared  hia  Opera  Socundo,  containing  six  more 
Bolnn  for  the  same  instrument. 

Mercy  lired  at  a  time  vhcn  this  flute  wan  be- 
coming unfashionable,  and  when  the  German 
flute  vraa  beginning  to  get  into  favor.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  formed  (in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Staneshy,  the  wind  instrument  ma- 
ker) the  scheme  of  a  new  system,  intending  to 
make  the  flutc-ii-bec  a  concert  instrument,  with- 
out an  actual  transposition,  by  changing  the  de- 
nomination of  the  lower  note  from  F  to  C.  By 
this  contriToncc  a  flute  of  the  fifth  size  was 
precisely  an  octave  above  the  other  treble  instru- 
ments. He  published  twelve  solos,  the  first  six 
of  which  were  written  for  the  traverse  flute, 
violin,  or  English  flute,  according  to  the  new 
plan,  accompanied  by  a  preface  iu  recommen- 
dation of  it,  in  which  he  asserts  that  his  system 
was  in  truth  the  ancient  system  of  the  flute.  In 
this  preface  he  also  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  flutc-ii-beo  and  the  German  flute,  and  asserts 
not  only  that  the  former  is  always  best  in  tunc, 
but  that,  in  many  other  respects,  it  desen'cd  to 
have  the  preference.  All  the  endeavors  of  Stan- 
csby  and  Mercy  to  restore  thrir  &vorite  instru- 
ment, seem,  however,  to  have  proved  ttnavoiling. 
Mercy's  koIoh  for  the  flute  are  luu&Uy  ranked 
among  the  best  compositioos  for  that  instrument 
that  arc  cxtnnt. 

MEREAUX,  NICOLAS  JEAX,  was  bom  at 
Paris  iu  17 lie  studied  music  under  different 
Italian  niid  French  masters,  and  when  still  very 
young  tli.'4|ilnyfd  distinguished  talents  on  the 
or^nn,  sn  mui'h  >«>  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  eclelnutod  organists  Calritire,  Daquin,  and 
Conpcrin,  He  coinposeil  Bcrcral  motets  and 
oratorios,  ani()n;;xt  which  latter,  hia  "  Eatlu-r,"  for 
three  voiccfl,  is  inncli  admired.  Ilia  first  pub- 
lished work  was  "  Aline,  Heine  dn  Golconile,"  a 
cantata,  1767.  He  brouglU  out  throe  operas  for 
the  Thuiitro  Italion,  namely,  <•  Le  Jtetour  de  la 
Tetulreaae,"  1780;  «  La  Jlesiource  Comiquc,"  1782; 
and  '*  Laiirel/r,"  1782.  For  the  Royal,  Academy 
of  MuHic  he  comiMiweil  "  Ale^nndre  aiix  Iiulrs," 
17H;5:  "i]Uti]H;"  1701;  and  » JoeaaU"  17£H. 
Mcroaux  died  in  1707. 

MKREDITH.  V'lLLIAM.  died  at  Oxford  in 
lf)37.  He  was  organist  to  New  (College  ChapeL 
He  ift  calledf  on  his  epitaph,  rir  faeuitaU  taa 
pfritiMimHB, 

MERK,  D.VNIEL.  van  a  singer  nt  Augsburg, 
•bout  tho  year  lG9-2f  but  not  otherwise  distin- 


guished than  by  tho  follo'wing  work,  which  is 
mentioned  in  Von  Steltcn's  **  History  of  the 
Arts,"  "  AmceisuDtj  zur  JnstrumetUaimutik,"  Augs- 
burg, 1695.    He  died  in  the  year  1713. 

MERKEN,  S.,  a  mufucian  at  Paris,  jsobably  a 
German,  published  there  "  Hijc  Romancet,  avec 
Arc.  de  Piano,"  1798. 

MERMET,  BOLIJOUD  DE,  published,  in 

1746,  his  treatise  I)e  la  Corruption  dii  G&Ht  dims 
la  Muniqiie  Frant^oise  ;"  "£A,  bon  Diett,"  says  Ja 
Bordeaus,  "  qu'eut-U  dit,  t'U  e&t  icrit  de  iioire 
Um»!" 

MERSENNE,  MARTIN,  or,  as  his  name  is 
written  in  Latin,  MARTIXUS  MEliSENNVS, 
was  bom  in  1588  at  Oyse,  in  the  province  of 
Maine.  His  first  instructions  wore  received  in 
the  college  of  Flecho.  On  quitting  that  semi- 
nary, he  studied  divinity  for  some  time  in  tho 
college  of  Sorbonne.  He  afterwards  entered 
himself  amongst,  and  in  1611  received  his  habit 
of,  the  Minims.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  tho  Hebrew  language,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology  in 
the  convent  of  Nivers.  This  station  he  held  till 
tho  year  1619,  when,  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  and  enjoy  tho  conversation  of  the  learned, 
he  returned  to  Paris.  During  his  abode  at  La 
FlCche,  he  contracted  a  firicndship  with  Dcs 
Cartes.  The  residence  of  Merscnnus  at  Paris  did 
jiot  prevent  his  making  several  journeys  into 
foreign  countries.  Ho  visited  Holland,  and 
went  four  times  into  Ital^.  During  the  hot 
weather  of  July,  1648,  havmg  been  upmi  a  viuC 
to  Des  Cartes,  he  returned  to  his  convent  exces- 
sively heated,  and,  in  order  to  allay  his  thiist* 
drank  some  cold  water.  The  consequence  of 
thU  was,  his  being  seised  with  an  illness  which 
produced  an  abeeess  in  his  right  aide.  The 
physicians,  supposing  his  disorder  a  pleurisy,  bled 
him  several  tunes  to  uo  purpose.  At  length 
they  determined  to  open  his  bide.  The  operation 
was  begun,  but  he  expired  under  it  in  1618.  He 
had  directed  that,  if  the  operation  should  not 
succeed,  they  shoiUd  open  his  body.  ITus  they 
did,  and  found  that  they  had  made  the  incision 
two  inches  below  the  abscess. 

Mersennus  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
deep  research.  He  had  also  a  correct  and  ju- 
dicious ear,  and  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
music.  These  gave  a  direction  to  his  pursuits 
and  were  productive  of  numerous  experiments 
and  calcuhitious,  tending  to  demonstrate  the 
princi])les  of  hannon^,  end  to  prove  that  they 
had  their  foundation  m  nature,  and  in  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  the  universe. 

In  the  year  ICIfi,  Merscnnus  published  at  Paris, 
in  a  large  folio  volume,  a  work  entitled  "  Har- 
monic Unirerselle,"  in  which  he  treats  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  sound,  of  instruments  of  various 
kmds,  of  conr.onanccs  and  dissonances,  of  com- 
position, of  the  human  voice,  of  tho  practice  of 
singing,  and  a  variety  of  other  particnJurK  on  the 
sub  ject  of  music. 

'Ihe  doctrines  delivered  hy  Mersenniu  are 
founded  on  a  variety  of  well-tried  experiments, 
and  his  reasoning  upon  these  is  generally  vcvy 
dose  and  satlslactory. 

MERTEU  or  MERTOL,  ELIAS,  a  pcribmer 
on  tho  lut^  flourished  in  the  bt^piming  of  the 
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wrenteenth  rentuiy  at  Stnuburg.  He  published 
^Bortut  Mtaieatit,  tK-t  Strasbui^,  1615. 

MEKULA,  TARQUIXIO.  A  celebrated  chorch 
composer  and  madrigolist  at  Yontce,  between  the 
yean  162B  and  1640.  His  secular  compoditione 
are  almott  all  so  tinctured  with  caprice  and  buf- 
Toonery,  as  to  render  them  more  tringular  and 
orif^ial  than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Ho  published,  among  many  other  singular  pro< 
ductions,  a  sort  of  lullaby,  with  a  baHs,  consisting 
only  of  the  upper  A  and  B  flat.  He  also  com- 
posed a  tu;^e,  ropresentinEC  some  Bohoolboys  re- 
citing before  their  master  tiie  Latin  pronoun 
quir,  quod,  which  they  had  not  well  learned.  The 
confuuion,  the  porplexityi  the  barbarisms  of  the 
scholars,  mingled  with  the  exclamations  of  their 
enraged  maetcr,  who  exercises  the  ferule  among 
them,  had  the  happiest  cffiect. 

MERtlLO,  CLAUDIO,  organist  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  bom  at  Corre^o,  published  some 
organ  and  church  music  at  Vonie^  between  the 
years  ld78  and  1604. 

MESANGEAtJ.  A  celebrated  lutist  at  Paris, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  (that  is,  about  1G20.) 
Gauticr,  hia  &iend  and  pupil,  wrote  on  Mesan- 
geau's  death  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  music  for 
the  lute,  and  named  it  Le  Tombeaa  da  Metani/eau." 

MESCOLOMEXTO,  orMISTIO.  Atermmed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  signifying  that  branch  of 
the  metopmia,  which  gave  the  rules  for  so  ar- 
ranging the  sounds  of  melody,  that  the  roice,  or 
inittrument,  might  be  kept  within  a  certain  com- 
pass ;  and  that  the  three  genera  might  bo  so  dis- 
posed, that  the  air  should  never  move  out  of  the 
^tcm  in  which  it  began,  unless  with  some  par- 
ticular design. 

MESE.  A  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  the  sound  that  eomplcted  their  second  tetra- 
chord,  and  which  was  the  centre  of  their  whole 
system.  The  nww  was  an  octave  above  the  pro»- 
lambanomenos,  or  lowest  sound,  and  answered  in 
some  respects  to  the  key  note  in  modem  music. 
It  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  central  string 
Of  the  lyre. 

MESOCHORI.  (Gr.  pi.)  Certain  mueiciaiu 
among  the  ancient*),  who  presided  at  public  per- 
formaiicca,  and  by  beating  a  dc»k  in  a  regular 
manner  with  their  feet,  directed  the  time  of  the 
music.  That  they  might  be  the  better  heard, 
they  wore  wooden  clogs,  called  crania. 

MESOIDES.  (Gr.)  The  name  by  which  the 
ancients  ditttiuguished  a  kind  of  mcloptria,  the 
Bouuds  of  which  were  chiefly  conflned  to  the  mid- 
dle chorda ;  which  chords  were  also  called  the 
meaoidea  of  the  mesis,  or  tctrachord  mosou. 

MESOLABE.  (Gr.)  An  instromont  of  tho 
ancients,  tho  use  of  which  was  to  halve  an  inter- 
val. The  honor  of  its  invention  is,  by  some 
writers,  given  to  Archytas,  by  others  to  Era- 
tosthenes. 

1hIE.S0MET>ES,  a  renowned  musieian  of  ancient 
Greece,  lived  at  Home  in  the  reign  of  An- 
toninus, (about  the  year  145  after  (Jhrist,)  and 
was  the  first  who  gave  rules  to  the  perfDrmors  on 


the  lute.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  withdrew 
his  salary,  saying  to  him,  "  It  was  shameful  that 
people  should  receive  boneflts  from  the  republic 
who  w^erc  of  no  use  to  it."  With  all  defioence 
to  his  majciity'B  opinion,  says  Gorber,  our  rulras 
now  know  bett».  Perhaps  this  conduct  was  a 
low  revenge  of  Antoninus  towards  his  predeces- 
sor Adrianus,  whoso  manumissua  and  favorite 
Mosomedes  hod  been. 

MESONYCncON.  (Gr.)  A  term  appUed 
bv  tho  Christian  Others  to  their  midnight  ser- 


XIESON.  The  genitive  plural  of  meiiia,  the 
middle.  A  term  appUed  by  the  ancient  (irecks 
to  the  second  of  their  tctrochords,  (reckoning 
from  the  gravest, )  bceaune  it  is  placed  betwewi  the 
first  and  third  tetrachords,  L  e.,  the  hgpaton  and 
tyn«mme>tOH. 

MESOPYCNI.  (Gr.)  A  term  in  the  ancient 
muuc,  signifying  the  second  sound  in  each  tetra- 
chord.   The  meiopi/mi  were  five  in  number. 

MESAULICI.  (Gr.)  Inter-pipingt.  The  name 
applied  by  the  ancients,  as  supptwed  by  Moi- 
bomiuB,  to  the  inner  acts,  or  pieces  performed  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  their  drama. 

MESSE.   (I.)   A  mass,  or  Catholic  mn^al 

service. 

MESSA  DI  VOCE.  An  expression  applied  hj 
the  Italians  to  a  swell  of  the  voice  upon  a  hold- 
ing note. 

MESSE  CONCEBTATL '(L)  Massea  in  which 
the  rontation  is  intermixed  with  choruses. 

MESSE  DI  CAPELLA.  An  expression  ap- 
plied by  tho  Italians  to  masses  sung  by  their 
grand  chorus.  In  these  compositions  various 
^gues,  double  counterpoints,  and  other  elaborate 
constructions  are  always  required. 

MESSIAH.  Handel's  •<  Messiah"  was  first  per< 
formed  at  the  Music  Hall  in  Fishamblc  Street,Dub- 
lin,  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  April,  1742.  Notice  of 
this  performance  was  given  in  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal, (Faulkner's,)  March  23,  1742,  as  follows: 
"  For  Helief  of  tJio  Prisoners  in  the  several  GroIh, 
and  for  the  Support  of  Mercer's  Hospital  in  Ste- 
phen's Street,  and  of  the  Charitable  lutirmery  on 
the  Inn's  Quay,  on  Monday,  the  12th  of  April, 
will  bo  performed  at  tho  Musick  Hall  in  FLsham- 
blc  Street,  Mr.  Handel's  new  Grand  Oratorio 
celled  tho  Messiah,  in  which  tho  (icntlemen  of 
the  Choirs  of  both  Cathedrals  will  assist,  with 
somo  Concertos  on  tho  Organ,  by  Mr.  Handel. 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Musick  Hall,  and  at  Mr. 
Neol's  in  Christ  Churchyard,  at  half  a  Guinea 
each.  N.  B.  No  Person  will  be  admitted  to  tho 
Uohearsal  without  a  Rehearsal  Ticket,  which 
will  be  given  gratis  with  the  Ticket  for  tho  Per- 
formance when  paid  for."  This  was  the  first 
occasion  in  which  tho  words  "  Handel's  Oratorio 
the  Messiah"  ever  appeared  in  print,  or  met  the 
public  eye.  llie  composition  of  the  Messiah  was 
concluded  on  the  12th  of  September,  1741,  and 
some  writers  have  a«Hortcd  that  it  was  performed 
in  London ;  but  as  Handel  left  London  on  tho 
4th  of  November,  and  as  none  of  the  Loudon 
papers  of  that  date  contain  any  notice  of  its  •gn- 
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formance  there,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  brought 
out  first  at  Dublin,  as  here  stated.  The  Mosiuah 
was  performed  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  in 
1796 ;  and  the  Messiah  and  the  Creation  were 
first  i>crfonned  by  tlic  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety, Boston,  in  1817> 

MESSIXG,  FRED.  JACOB,  called  the  nuid 
JidtUer,  was  for  eomo  time  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra in  Covent  Uardcu  Theatre,  lie  called 
bimnelf  Handel'B  BOD,  whose  monument  he  visit- 
ed daily,  went  with  his  head  shaved,  and  dzeHscd 
in  black,  with  a  star.  Ue  died  in  London  iu 
1797,  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  His  children 
were  educated  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Musical 
Fund.  During  his  insanity  he  itequcntly  played 
Handel's  mu»c  in  places  ol  public  resort. 

MKSTO,  or  MESTOSO.  (I.)  A  term  sig- 
nittcative  of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of 
performance. 

MESTRINO,  yiCOLO,  bom  at  Mestri  in  17fiO, 
was  of  low  origin,  and  studied  music  with  little 
ansistance  from  musters.  >V}ion  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  he  first  went  to  Paris,  where  he  made  his 
debut  at  the  Concert  Sjiiriliiei  in  1786.  llie  grace- 
ful composition  of  his  concerto,  and  sweet  ex- 
presHion  in  his  stylo  of  playing,  were  at  once 
h^hly  applauded.  Mcstrino  had  a  groat  talent 
for  exltmpore  playing.  In  1789,  he  was  nom- 
inated chef  d'orchcstrv  of  the  Thciitre  Monsieur ; 
but  he  did  not  enjoy  this  office  long,  the  abuse 
of  iilcasure  shortening  his  days.  lie  died  at 
Paris  ill  1700,  aged  forty-nine.  Twelve  of  Ms 
concertos  were  puhlislied  at  Paris  in  his  life- 
time, and  since  his  dcceasG  a  collection  has  been 
republished  ojf  twel^'C  solos,  taken  £rom  his  con- 
certos, with  an  accompaniment  for  the  violon- 
cello. 

MESURK   (F.)   The  box  or  measure. 

METALLO,  a  church  composer,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  eeventecnth  century,  as  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  printed  works  proves;  "  Motelto 
Haiiciua  Daminus,  £fc.,  i  4  lioprOM,  A,  in  Camme, 
Ji.  1  iJi  Camne,  e  B.  2." 

METASTASIO.  Bom  at  Rome  in  1698.  He 
WHS  distinguished,  at  tho  early  age  of  ten  j^cors, 
by  hid  talenbt  ati  an  impmcUaiore.  A  rich  law- 
yer, named  (iravina,  who  amused  himtieli'  with 
writing  bad  tragedies,  was  walking  near  tho 
Campus  Martins  one  summer's  evening,  iu  com- 
pany with  the  Abbe  Iiorenzini,  when  tlicy  heard, 
at  no  great  distance,  a  sweet  and  [>o\vcrful  voice, 
modulating  verses  with  the  greatest  fluency  to 
the  mcuMure  of  the  canto  improvito.  Un  ap- 
proaching the  sliop  of  Traiias.si,  wlieuce  tho  grate- 
ful melody  proceeiled,  they  were  snrprisL-d  to  sco 
a  lovely  boy  pouruig  forth  elegant  verses  on 
the  jtcrsona  and  ohjcL-ls  which  surroundcil  him; 
and  tlieir  admiration  wa.1  incrca»cd  by  tho  grace- 
ful complhucnts  which  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  addresHiug  to  themselves.  When  the  youth- 
ful i>oet  hod  concluded,  (iravina  called  him  to 
him,  audi  with  many  encouiums  and  caresses, 
offered  him  a  piece  of  money,  which  the  boy 
jmlituly  declined.  Ue  then  'inquired  into  his 
situation  and  emploj-incnt,  and  being  struck 
with  tho  intelligence  of  his  replies,  proposed  to 
his  parents  to  educate  him  as  hiH  own  child. 
Couviuced  of  the  suicerity  of  the  olfcr,  and  fiat- 
terod  by  the  brilliant  prospectx  which  it  opened 


for  their  son,  they  consented.  He  began  with 
changing  his  name  from  Trapassi  to  Metastasioi 
fisr  tiu  love  of  Gntk.  He  adopted  him,  gave  liim 
a  careful,  and  as  it  happened,  an  excdlen^  edu- 
cation, and  finally  left  liim  a  part  of  his  prop- 
erty. Metastasio  was  twenty-six  yean  old 
when  his  first  opera,  the  "  Didone,"  was  per- 
formed at  Maples,  in  1724.  In  the  comiKwition 
of  it  he  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  fidr 
Mariouna  Romanina,  who  executed  the  port  at 
Dido  in  a  superior  style,  because  she  passionately 
loved  tho  poet.  Thia  attachment  appears  to 
have  been  durable.  Metastasio  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marianna's  husband,  and  lived  many 
years  in  the  family,  recrcatiu^  himself  with.  Sue 
music,  and  studying  unremittingly  tho  Gre^ 
poets.  In  1720,  the  Emperor  Charles  that 
great  and  grave  musician,  who,  iu  his  youth* 
had  played  so  miserable  a  part  in  Spain,  pro- 
poiicd  to  him  to  be  the  poet  of  the  opera  at 
Vienna.  He  hesitated  a  little,  but  at  length 
accepted  tho  offer.  He  never  af^rwaxds  Icit 
that  ci^,  where  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
in  the  midst  of  dignified  voluptuousness,  with, 
no  other  occupation  than  tiiat  of  expn»sing,  in 
beautiful  verses,  the  fine  sentiments  by  which  he 
was  animated.  Dr.  Bumcy,  who  saw  him  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  thought  him,  even 
then,  the  gayest  and  handsomest  man  of  his 
time.  He  always  declined  accq>tiiig  any  titles 
or  honors,  and  lived  happy  in  retirement.  No 
tender  sentiment  was  wanting  to  his  sensibili^. 
lliis  great  and  happy  man  died  in  1782,  having 
been  acquainted,  in  the  course  of  his  long  career 
with  all  tho  eminent  musieious  who  have  de- 
lighted the  world. 

MFTHFESSELtFRIEDIUCH,  (the  elder.)  A 
theologian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  vocal  com- 
poser of  talent  and  feeling.  He  was  bom  at 
Stodtitm  in  1771.  His  father,  who  was  himself 
a  singer,  soon  observed  his  son's  warm  attach- 
ment to  inu.«ic,  and  developed  his  talents  by  fre- 
quent and  diligent  practice,  lliis  had  so  quick 
and  powcrAil  an  efflsct,  that  tho  boy,  who  was 
destined  for  the  church,  employing  all  his  spare 
time  from  the  study  of  ^nguages  and  sciences  in 
cultivating  music,  soon  distinguished  himself  as 
an  able  performer  on  the  piano-lbrte  and  violin, 
whilst  at  the  some  time  he  became  an  excellent 
tcuor  singer.  Through  this  rare  musical  talent, 
united  to  his  constant  hilarity,  wit,  and  humor, 
it  became  an  easy  matter  with  him  to  establish  a 
circle  of  friends  in  his  school  at  the  university, 
and  in  all  his  subsequent  situations  of  lif  e,  and  by 
this  circle  he  was  both  loved  and  esteemed.  In 
1791!,  liaving  completed  his  theological  studieii,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  luidtgrtoke  the  situa- 
tion of  a  iirivate  tutor.  His  restless  spirit,  as  well 
OS  the  feeling  of  not  being  iu  his  sphere,  drove  him, 
in  tliis  fatigiungly  uiiU'onu  emploj'ment,  tiom 
place  to  place,  without  his  ever  being  contented 
and  hai>py.  Thus  he  lived  like  a  true  minstrel, 
tiaversiiig  liom  one  Gorman  town  to  another; 
still,  wherever  destiny  led  him,  his  muse  was 
ever  his  dearest  and  most  diligent  conductress. 
Tliis  is  proved  by  tho  collections  of  songs  which 
he  published  from  the  year  1798  ;  somo  of  them 
are  dated  from  nearly  every  place  at  which  ho 
temporarily  resided.  Tho  critics  praised  his 
Bougs  on  account  of  thoir  interesting  meIod'<t8» 
and  t^"*  public  also  found  pleasure  iu  *^*»"'- 
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Lastly,  ho  undertook  the  compositioii  of  tho 
opera  " Dr.  Fauslut"  but  could  not,  through  the 
visible  decline  of  hi»  strength,  finish  it.  Just 
before  his  deuth,  however,  he  published  a  sue- 
cessful  eketch  of  U.  If  be  could  have  entirely 
devoted  himsolf  to  muaic,  F.  MothfosseL  might 
cerUfaily  have  reached  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, lie  died  of  consumpUon  in  his  native 
town,  in  1807,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Of  his  works  we  can  mention  the  follow- 
ing: "12  KlavierUeder,"  Offenbach,  1798.  "12 
LUder  mit  Begl.  der  GuUarre,"  Leipeic.  "  De$ 
Sangen  Liabe,  em  kleinar  Soman  in  Ludem  ton 
RoMUt  mit  Gmtarn,"  Op.  13,  Lripsic  "lOeiM 
BaUaden  w.  Lieder,  mii  GiUtarre,  nebat  eittem  io- 
mischtn  Anhanife,"  Lcipsic.  "  12  Dreyatimmtge 
Lieder  beym  Klaviere,"  Rudolstadt,  1800.  "  3 
Getange  aua  der  Oper  Fautt  for  KJav.,"  Kudol- 
Btadt,  1801.  "  12  Lieder  mit  Kiaoier  oder  Gui- 
tam,"  Bonn,  1803.  "  Shaw  Romanzsn  und  Lieder, 
m.  Guit." 

METHFESSEL,  ALBERT  GOTTLIEB, 
younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  ainger  to  tho 
court  at  Rudolstodt,  and  composer  of  several 
Bongs  and  some  moaic  for  the  piano,  was  bom  at 
StadtUm,  in  Schwutzboi^,  in  1786.  He  appUed 
himself  early  to  mnsic  under  the  direction  of 
hia  father,  so  much  so  that,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
he  wrote  two  church  pieces,  which  hia  father 
executed.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to  the 
academy  at  Rudolstadt,  remained  throe  yean  as 
prefect  of  the  choir  there,  and  wrote  for  it  sev- 
eral motets  and  cantatas.  At  length,  in  1807, 
He  went  to  Leipaici  ttom  whence  the  Princess  of 
Rudolstadt  sent  hhn  to  Dresden  fbr  further  im- 
provement Here,  through  his  distingaiiabed 
talents,  he  made  himself  so  many  fiicnds,  that 
when  he  gave  a  ferewell  concert,  in  1810,  pre- 
viously to  commencing  hia  emploj'ment  of  singer 
at  Rudobtadt,  hia  hnu  was  much  bewailed  oy 
tike  puhlic  A.  Mcthfesscl  was  a  very  feeling 
and  excellmt  tenor  singer.  He  extemporized 
well  on  die  piano,  to  which  he  occasionally 
united  his  voice.  He  also  accompanied  himRclf 
beautifully  on  the  guitar.  "The  musical  world," 
says  Gorber,  writiup;  in  1812,  "may  expect  very 
much  from  this  able  yoong  man.  I  write  this 
with  tho  greater  confidence,  because  I  have  en- 
joyed tho  pleasure  of  hearing  him  publicly,  as 
well  as  in  private  circles."  The  following  list 
contains  hia  principal  works  up  to  the  year  1809  ; 
"  Lieder  mit  Degkit,  des  Kiaviers."  '*  Grande  Satiate 
d  1  maim,"  "  Sonattne  i  i  maim,"  "  Sic  Var,  sur 
un  Tkime,'' Ijei^aic.  "Sept  Var.  sitr  le  Men.  dc  t' Op. 
Don  Giovanni  de  Mozart,"  Op,  9,  IdApac.  "6  Son. 
facil.  ]x>ur  le  P.  F.,  Op.  13,  ii'o.  I  et  2,"  Lcipsic. 
"Sehnaiic/tt  von  Schiller."  "  ArmiHia,  von  Tiedge 
begin  Kiav."  "  Ges/lnge,  G  dregtlimniige,  mit  tcill- 
kUhrlicher  liegl.  dtjs  P.  F."  Op.  ll".  "  Journai 
fur  die  Cuitarre,  Is.  wtd  2j.  Ueft,"  Lcipsic. 
"  Grand  Dm  pour  2  Guit."  Op.  26.  "  Der  Trou- 
badour und  6  Gedichte,  mit  P.  F.  oder  Guit.,"  Op. 
27,  Leipsic. 

METHODS.  (F.)  Atreatise  or  book  of  instruc- 
tions. 

METKE,  A.  F.,  chapcl-mastcr  to  the  Duke 
of  Bruns'n'ick-Oels  at  Ods,  in  the  year  1798,  was 
a  good  violoncellist,  and  composed  for  the  theatre 
inthst  towntheopraetta  "  IMr  Tetifel  nnHgdrau- 
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lihu,"  1796.  He  also  puUishod  "2  Prehg«," 
1798,  and  "  3  Concert,  pour  h  J'c, "  Op.  3,  1803. 

METRE.  That  part  of  the  ancient  music 
which  consulted  the  measure  of  the  verses.  See 
Metbic. 

METRIC.  An  epithet  applied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  part  of  their  music  whidi  hftd  for 
its  object  the  letters,  syllables,  feet,  and  verses  of 
tho  poem.  The  metric  diifered  from  tho  rhyth- 
mic in  that  the  former  was  only  used  in  the  form 
of  the  verses,  while  the  second  was  confined  to 
tho  feet  of  which  they  were  composed. 

METRONOME.  Invented  by  John  Maekel, 
musical  mechanician  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  metronome  consists  of  a  portaUe  little  obe- 
lisk or  pyramid,  scarcely  a  foot  high,  so  decorated 
on  tho  oatsido  as  to  form  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
furniture,  and  containing  within  a  simple  me- 
chanical apparatus,  with  a  acale  reaemblmg  that 
of  a  thermometer.  According  to  the  number  on 
this  scale  to  which  the  index  is  set,  the  audible 
beata  produced  will  be  found  to  embrace  the 
whole  gradation  of  musical  time,  £rom  the  slowest 
to  the  q^uickost.  The  scale  of  the  metronome  is 
not  borrowed  from  the  measures  of  length  pecu- 
liar to  any  one  country,  but  is  founded  on  the 
divisiou  of  time  into  minutes.  I'he  minute  bang 
thus,  OS  it  were,  the  element  of  the  metronomic 
scale,  its  divisions  are  thereby  rendered  intelligi- 
ble and  applicable  in  every  country.  A  univer- 
sal  standard  measure  lor  musical  time  is  thus 
obtained,  and  its  correctness  may  be  proved  at  all 
times  by  comparison  with  a  stop  watch.  At  the 
top  of  the  obelisk  is  a  small  lid,  with  a  hinge  to 
its  back.  On  lifting  this  lid,  the  upper  part  of 
the  front  of  the  obelisk  is  pushed  forward  with  a 
spring,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  taken  out  and 
put  aside ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  steel  pendu- 
lum, together  with  the  scale  behind  it,  will  like- 
wise fly  forward  into  a  perpondicular  direction, 
and  a  small  key  be  found  under  the  upper  lid. 
lliiB  key  fits  a  hole  contrived  about  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  obelisk,  and  with  it  the 
clockwork  is  wound  up,  and  the  pendulum  made 
to  more.  Its  motion  may  bo  shqipcd  at  pleasure 
by  a  small  brass  bolt  fix<^  to  the  top. 

Maolzel'H  metronome  determines  tho  movement 
of  a  piece  of  music  with  a  degree  of  precision 
which  no  word  or  combination  of  words,  how- 
ever woU  chosen,  can  pretend  to  do.  We  will 
give  an  example  or  two  in  illustration  of  this 
way  of  indicating  the  degree  of  movement. 

^  =  132  implies  that  when  the  movable  nut 
is  set  to  132  ou  tho  graduated  scale,  the  pendu- 
lum will  vibrate  once  to  each  crotcliet  in  the  bar. 

Similarly,  ^  =  80  implies  that  tho  measure 
note  in  each  bar  is  a  minim,  and  that  when  tho 
nut  is  set  to  80,  the  pendulum  will  vibrato  onco 
to  each  minim. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a  small  bell  has  been 
added  to  the  best  kind  of  metronomes,  which  can 
be  made  to  strike  at  the  commencement  of  each 
bar,  by  drawing  a  short  rectangular  brass  rod  in- 
serted into  one  of  the  Mdes  of  the  machine.  One 
of  tho  fiues  of  this  rod  is  graduated  by  lines 
drawn  across  it,  and  inscribed  with  the  figures  2, 
3,  4,  6.  In  order,  therefore,  to  cause  the  bell  to 
strike  coirecUy,  the  rod  must  be  set  according  to 
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the  number  of  times  that  the  measure  note  occuis 
in  each  bar. 

Persons  who  do  not  possess  Mselzcl's  metro- 
nome may  readily  ascertain  the  coiresponding 
time,  by  forming  a  pendulum  of  a  loi^h  of 
thread,  with  a  leaden  bullet  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
measure  is  to  be  taken  ftom  the  point  of  suspen- 
Bxoii  to  the  centre  of  the  bullet.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  the  Bvvinging  of  the  bullet  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  which  is  called  "one  vibratioiu"  is 
tiiat  intended  to  be  diown.  It  would,  perhapB, 
be  well,  when  it  is  required  to  set  with  a  low 
metronomic  number,  —  for  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear, an  inconvenient  length  of  thread  must  be 
used,  —  to  look  for  double  such  number,  take  the 
length  of  thread  standing  against  it,  and  reckon 
the  time  of  two  vibrations  instead  of  one.  lliis 
plan  of  proceeding  will  render  it  unnecessary  to 
ufio  threadlongor  than  twenty  inches.  The  plui  is 
not  new,  as  sereral  of  Dr.  Crotch's  pieces  are  so 
marked ;  but  it  will  probaldy  be  so  to  numy  read- 
ers, and  the  scale  is  useful. 
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A  Patent  Portable  Metronome,  invented  in  1860, 
has  come  into  use,  which  is  a  very  complete  and 
perfnt  instnunent  for  racoflaring  time  in  music. 
It  is  the  size  and  form  of  a  small  watoh,  and  may 
be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  being  similar 
to  a  spring  measuring  tape,  on  one  side  of  which 
are  marked  the  numbers  of  vibrations  in  one 
minute,  (as  in  Maelzcl's  metronome,)  and  on  the 
other  the  Italian  musical  terms  in  general  use. 
From  its  moderate  price,  small  dimensions)  and 
practical  ueefuhiess,  it  is  adapted  for  all  classes 
of  musicians  and  singers. 

METRICAL.  That  music  is  mebical  the  phrases 
of  which  are  directly,  or  alternately,  regular  and 
equal  in  thdr  tempoml  lengths. 

METRUM.  (G.)  The  measure  or  time. 

METRU.  A  singinf^-mastcr  at  Paris  about  the 
year  1676.  The  Abbfe  do  la  Louette  says,  that 
this  musician  cither  invented  the  seventh  syllable, 
fj,  or  tonight  it  into  use  in  sohnixation.  Laborde 
makes  him  a  celebrated  chBpcl-mastin',  about 
1620 ;  perhaps  they  were  two  persons,  &ther  and 
son. 

METZEIJAS,  HIERONTMUS,  was  a  singer 
at  Stadc,  about  the  middle  of  tfae  seventeenth 
century,  and  also  at  Ihnenau,  in  Thuringia.  He 
was  bom  in  the  principality  of  Schwaxtzburg. 
His  principal  pubUcatioa  is,  •<  Compendium  Mu- 
«j0M,  lam  choralii  qmmJlffwalU,  c»rti$  qutbiadam 
obutrttUionibua,  ii»que  rartorihtu  exontatum,  in  ttu- 
diota  iuvetOtriia,  preeprimu  AtAenai  Stadituit,  tad 
tt  piororumqm  omnium  Artem  Hanc  clangentem 
atque  fuuumfm  tUieatium  et  anumtivm,  graiiam  at 
honortmUtdpMum  adttUuttim,"  Hamburg,  1660. 


The  work  is  in  question  and  answer,  and  in  two 
languages,  German  and  Latin. 

METZGER,  MAG.  AMBROSHTS,  bom  at 
Nuremberg  in  1G03,  was  rector  of  the  college  of 
St.  Egidia  there  in  1C.32.  He  was  a  good  mvai- 
cian  and  composer,  as  the  under-mentioned  works 
evince.  Of  these,  he  published  the  psalms  in  an 
advanced  age,  and  with  his  sight  impured. 
Wageiisdl,  Ui  his  "  TVaktate  von  }deiHenangem,  " 
mentions  several  melodies  the  name  of 

Metzgor,  which  probably  the  "  Meistertanger  "  had 
taken  out  of  his  "  Flotoeretc  of  Venm,  "  and  put 
words  to.  His  works  are  "  Vanus-btumkin,  later 
Theil,  tieuer  luttiger,  vmUlicher  LiedUin  mit  4  Stin- 
men  cnmponirt,"  Nuremberg,  1611.  "  Dertelbat 
2ter  Theil  mit  5  Stimnten,"  Nurcrabo^,  161S. 
"  Der  Psalter  Davids,  in  die  gebraucklichtien 
KirchentOne  g^racht  und  mit  100  iteupH  Mehdiat 
geziert,"  Nuremberg,  1630. 

METZGER,  F.,  Jr.,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  also  a  flutist  and  member  of  the 
electoral  chapel  at  Munich  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  clever  composer  for  the 
piano-forte.  Some  of  his  works  have  been  r^ub- 
lished  St  Paris,  Offenbach,  and  other  places, 
lliere  seem  to  hsve  been  two  composers  of  this 
name  living  in  1810.  In  the  "  Calei*drier  MueiaU 
Univera."  of  1 787,  only  one  F.  Metzger  is  mentioned 
as  a  living  piano-forte  composer  at  Paris.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  again  a  diifeient  person 
from  the  two  Metxgers  of  Munich,  the  more  so  M 
the  name  of  the  flutist  is  Charles.  The  Farinan 
Mctzger  published  "Prilftdea  pour  la  Forti-pianOf 
dans  torn  let  tona  vsilii  tiuyeurt  et  minewa,  (it'ou^ 
progreatitement  an  deux  parlies,  eompoaia  par  F. 
Metnger,  (Euvr.  16."  Paris,  1800,  and,  "LeRadaau, 
ou  la  premiire  Entrevm  dea  Empereurs  Napoleon  et 
Alexandre,  Piice  hittor.,  pour  la  P.  F." 

METZGER,  GEORG,  flutist  to  the  Bavarian 
court,  died  at  Munich  in  1794. 

MEUNIER.  A  violinist  of  this  name  is  found, 
in  1798,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris.  He  was  probably  a  composer  of  some 
violin  quartets  published  under  the  Mune  name 
at  Paris,  about  the  year  1783. 

MEURSIUS,  JOANNES,  royal  historiographw 
and  professor  of  politics  and  history  at  Son,  was 
bom  at  Losdun,  near  tiie  Hague,  in  1679.  He 
was  tutor  to  the  Dnko  of  Bemeveld's  sons  during 
ten  years,  and  visited  with  them  the  principal 
courts  and  Ubraries  of  Europe.  He  rec^ved  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Orleans.  On  his 
return  firom  his  travels  he  became  professor  of 
history  and  of  the  Greek  language ;  after  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  King  of  Denma^  Christian 
IV.,  to  above-mentioned  utnotion  at  Sora, 
where  he  died  in  1639  or  1641  of  the  stone.  His 
writings  which  relate  to  music  are  as  follows : 
"Ariatoxeni  ElemetUa  Harmonica,  Grace,"  Leyden, 
1616.  "  Nicomachi  Enchiridion  Harmonicea,  Gnece," 
Leyden,  1616.  "Algpii  laogoge  Muaica,  Grtece," 
Leyden,  1616.  "  Orchestra,  aiea  da  Saltationilnu 
Veterum,"  Leyden,  1618,  "Porphyrii  PhikiteplU 
opera  omnia,  Grace" 

MEYERBEER.  This  celebrated  composer  was 
bom  at  Berlin,  the  fith  September,  1794.  His. 
&ther,  John  Beer,  a  rich  landholder,  had  several 
children,  one  of  whcmi  afterwards  became  a  dra- 
matic poet  of  much  med^  and  the  anthot  o£  a 
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e«lriinted  tr^dy  mititlod  "The  ParialL."  His 
brother,  Jacques  Meyerbeer,  also  gave  early  indi- 
cationa  of  that  dramatic  genius  'which,  united 
vitb  his  musical  talent,  made  him  ono  of  the 
most  effective  composers  of  the  day.  He  enjoyed, 
through  his  father's  aflection  uu  foresight,  the 
advantages  of  an  extenalvo  and  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  soon  hocamc  remarkable  above  all  for  his 
muftical  taste.  At  neven  years  of  age  he  already 
performed  on  the  piano  at  public  concerts ;  but 
it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  a^c  of  fifteen 
that  he  commeuocd  his  deeper  and  more  scicn- 
tiftc  musical  studies.  Ho  vaa  fortunate  in  his 
oh<^co  of  a  masttMr.  Hie  Abbe  Voglcr,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  theorist'),  and  certainly  the 
first  oi^anist  in  Germany,  had  opened  a  school, 
which  was  numerously  attended,  and  amongst 
the  Icllow -pupils  of  Meyerbeer  were  young  men 
whose  names  are  never  spoken  of  but  with  the 
deepest  admiration;  such  as  Weber,  Winter, 
Knecht,  Ritter,  Uaensbacher,  &e.,  and  the  finrt  of 
these  was  Meyerbeer's  bosom  tiiend.  With  such 
worthy  subjects  for  emulation,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  young  musician's  genius  daily  ex- 
panded. At  eighteen  years  of  age  ho  produced 
his  dist  Opera,  **  La  Fiile  tie  J^hU."  In  this 
prodiution  all  the  ancient  scholastic  rules  were 
strictly  observed.  It  obtained  a  fiiir  portion  of 
Boceess,  and  the  Abbe  Yogler,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
signed  the  brevet  of  a  maestro  for  the  young  com- 
poser, addiug  his  blessing,  and  giving  up  his 
tutelage. 

At  Vienna,  Meyerbeer  appeared  as  ajnaniat; 
he  acquired,  however,  such  a  reputation,  that  ho 
was  iutnuted  writh  the  coinposition  of  an  opera 
for  the  court,  entitled  ••  The  Two  Caliphs."  This, 
however,  was  a  complete  ihilure.  Italian  music 
was  at  that  period  In  the  highest  vt^e,  and  Salicri, 
the  author,  a  great  friend  of  young  Meyerbeer, 
advised  his  travelling  in  Italy,  to  acquire  a  style 
of  composition  more  in  unison  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste.  Once  arrived  there,  the  Italian  music 
fiiBcinated  his  ima^nation.  Uelightod  with  the 
Bweot  and  flowing  melodies  and  varied  manner 
of  Rossini's  "  Tancredi,"  he  immediately  adopted 
this  Rtyle,  and  wrote  an  opera  lor  the  famous 
Pisnroni,  entitled,  "  Bomiida  e  Cottcutza"  which 
he  brought  out  in  Padua,  1817,  and  which  was 
very  successfid.  In  1819  he  wrote  the  music 
for  Slotastawi's  "  Semiranuda  RiconotcitUa,"  and 
brought  it  out  at  die  Grand  Theatre  of  Turin ; 
the  same  year,  at  Venice,  he  produced  "  Emma 
di  Rf^uryo ; "  and  both  were  extremely  woU  re- 
ceived. In  1821  Meyerbeer,  not  unmindful  of 
his  native  city,  and  aux.ious  to  redeem  his  fame, 
wrote,  in  the  Italian  style,  La  I'otle  de  Braiuk- 
boMTff,"  to  bo  pertonuod  at  Berlin ;  but  he  could 
not  succeed  m  getting  it  produced  there.  He 
was  more  fortunate  in  his  "  Emma  di  Hcaburgo : " 
it  was  translated,  and  performed  at  all  the  Ger- 
man thentrofl,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition 
of  that  school  of  composers  to  which  he  had  a 
short  time  before  belonged.  Even  Weber  de- 
I>lored  the  change  of  stylo  of  his  friend,  and, 
while  "  Kmma "  was  pmormcd  at  the  Italian 
Opera  Hou»;o,  brought  forth  again  "The  Two 
Calipha  "  at  the  German  Theatre,  hoping  to  throw 
the  balance  in  favor  of  Meyerbeer's  earliest  pro- 
duction. Meanwhile  this  composer  produced 
anothor  opera,  "  Marrfherita  ^Aiyou,"  at  the  .Scala 
at  Milan ;  and  in  this,  Ijevasseur,  a  distinguished 
artist  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  made  his 


dibuf.  "  L'E»nU)  di  Granata  "  followed ;  the  first 
act  was  hisaed,  on  the  hrst  performance,  by  a 
cabal  formed  against  the  composer;  a  fine  duet 
between  Lahlacho  and  Pisoroni,  however,  car- 
ried the  audienco  by  storm,  and  on  the  subse- 
quent nights  its  success  was  undoubted.  One 
of  Meyerbeer's  best  compositions,  "  II  Crodata  in 
^Uio,"  sustained  by  the  united  talent  of  Madame 
Meric-Lalando,  Velluti,  and  Crivelli,  obtained 
a  more  brilliant  success  than  any  of  bis  preced- 
ing works,  and  the  composer  was  crowned  by 
the  audience.  This  opeo-a,  after  making  the  tour 
of  the  Italian  theatres  was  perfimned  at  Paris, 
whither  Meyerbeer  himself,  at  the  invitation  of 
M.  de  la  Kochcfoucanld,  repaired. 

Meyerbeer  married  in  1827,  but  the  death  of 
his  two  children  threw  a  gloom  over  this  part  of 
his  life ;  ho  passed  two  yo*rs  in  retirement,  and 
it  was,  doubUoss,  during  this  time  that  he  brought 
forth  those  eomposttions  of  a  more  serious  east, 
which  have  so  highly  distinguished  him  as  s 
composer  of  sacred  music.  Amongst  them  we 
may  remark  the  "Siabat  Mater,"  "Muerare," 
"  Te  Dmm,"  and  an  oratorio,  entitled  "  Dieu  et 
la  Xature."  Sut  the  effect  of  all  these  composi- 
tions was  only  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  bril- 
liant success  o£  "  Sobart  le  Diabk,"  brought  out 
in  Paris  in  1831.  This  splendid  muuc  did  more 
towards  raising  the  reputation  of  the  composer 
than  all  his  previous  works.  Admirably  adapted 
for  popularity  by  its  stirring  melodies,  and,  above 
all,  its  strongly-marked  contrasts  and  dramatic  ef- 
lects,  it  seised  immediotehold  of  the  imagination. 
Repetition  and  study  were  not  needed  to  ad- 
vance its  clums,  for  it  addressed  itself  to  the  sight, 
to  the  fancy,  and  the  heart  as  much  as  to  the  ear, 
and  though  a  marvel  of  science  and  labor,  it  had 
every  quality  for  attracring  the  vulgar  mind. 

The  composition  of  the  "  HtiffuettoU,"  brought 
out  Ave  years  later,  must  have  been  a  work  of 
considerable  difficulty,  for  an  enormous  reputa- 
rion  was  to  be  sustained  in  a  production  of  the 
same  calibre  and  pretensions.  The  success  of  the 
"  JIuffuenoit "  did  not,  perhaps,  equal  that  of 
"  Se^t  le  Diable,"  but  it  was  folt  and  understood 
as  a  work  of  genius.  Ills  "  Pn^hlle "  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  those  two  operas,  and 
all  throe  are  r^gning  favorites  on  the  Preuchand 
English  operatic  sta^. 

Ucrtiunly  the  b^  operas  of  Meyerbeer  arc 
those  he  had  written  for  the  French  stage.  lu 
his  native  country  he  was  unfortunate :  having 
returned  there  after  a  great  lapse  of  years,  his 
most  ambitious  production  was  the  *■  Camp  of 
SUcsia,"  of  which  so  many  different  opinions 
have  been  given.  Lut  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  opera  is  inferior  in  genius  to  the  great  pro- 
ductions wo  have  mentioned  ;  and  this  is  testified 
by  the  uufrequency  of  its  performance  at  Berlin ; 
the  reason  given  by  thoKIng  of  Prussia  —  that  of 
wishing  to  i-cserve  it  for  state  occasions  alone  —  ap- 
pearing to  be  merely  asa  feinttoconccalthe com- 
parative failure  of  a  composer  so  highly  esteemed. 

Meyerbeer,  though  enormously  rich,  lives  in  a 
most  unpretending  style,  and  is  not  very  partial  to 
society.  He  carries  his  love  for  his  art  to  an  ex- 
traordinary decree.  In  other  things,  he  is  quiet 
and  simple  in  his  manners,  but  possesses  a  fund  of 
good  sense  and  general  information.  He  is 
ranall  of  stature,  his  hair  is  black,  and  hia  face 
bears  the  type  of  his  Hebrew  origin. 

Much  of  the  peculiarity  <i£  this  compoMi's 
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productiona  may  be  explained  by  referring  to  the 
history  of  his  life,  hia  early  fitudics,  and  pretli- 
lectioos.  In  his  works  may  be  traced  the  deep 
science  and  thorough  musical  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  in  the  ontHot  of  his  career  —  the  sen- 
timental BTFectncs!)  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the 
profusion  of  embroidery,  the  employment  of 
dramatic  effectH,  characteristic  of  the  musical 
taste  of  the  Prench  nation,  amongst  Ti'hom  he 
produced  his  later  compositions.  At  the  head  of 
his  style  of  musical  art,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  Bchool  to  which  ho  belongs.  But 
srcatly  as  the  productions  of  this  composer  must 
be  admired,  'bin  followers,  not  posfwasing  his  gen- 
ius, will,  it  is  to  be  f«.-ared,  rather  injure  than 
forward  the  adviuiccmeiit  of  pure  musical  taste. 
The  peculiarities  of  his  style,  indeed,  are  such  as 
will  bs  readily  rcsortol  to,  for  rrasons  fitr  dilibr- 
ent  from  thoee  by  which  he  waa  actuated ;  for  in 
finding  the  possibility  <^  substituting  noise  for 
mdody,  and  startling  contrast  tuid  effect  for  truly 
BCientitic  combbiations,  many  a  composer,  who 
would  otherwise  have  lived  unsung,  maj'  be  in- 
duced to  offer  his  meagre  andtrashyproductions 
to  the  world. 

MEYER,  J0ACiriM,wa3  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
profcHMor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where, 
in  IQHH,  he  was  also  appointed  professor  of  music 
and  cantor  figuralis.  lie  hold  theijc  places  for 
about  ten  years,  when,  retaining  only  the  title  of 
professor  of  music,  lie  rcliufiuLihed  the  practice 
of  it,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  history  and 
law.  lie  afterwords  became  rector  of  the  college, 
but  at  the  end  of  three  years  quitted  that  honor- 
able station,  on  account  of  his  age  and  inExmi- 
ties,  when,  as  a  reward  for  his  merit,  he  was  still 
permitted  to  eiijoy  all  his  salaries,  with  Uic 
addition  of  a  pension. 

In  the  year  1726,  ho  published  a  tract,  entitled 
*'  Uncorfficijlic/ie  Gedankeii  uber  die  Neidiche 
einffcrisscne  TheatralUclte  Kirchen- Music,"  in  which 
he  severely  censures  many  of  his  coutemporarioa, 
who,  by  levity  of  thdz  compcnitions,  had 
confounded  the  ecclesiastic  with  tho  theatrical 
style. 

MEYER,  TOHANN  FIUEDRICH,  bass  singer 
and  CMUpoeerin  the  chapel  at  AnsiMioh,  in  1730, 
was  born  about  tho  year  1701 :  he  was  pupil  of 
the  chapel-master  Bumler.  He  was  also,  for  some 
time,  in  Italy,  and  obtained,  on  hia  return,  the 
above-named  sitiuition.  lie  was  not  only  a  good 
harp!«ichord  player,  but  also  understood  composi- 
tion well. 

MEYER,  JOHANN  HEINRICn  CHRIS- 
TIAN', lieutenant  in  the  Hanoverian  regiment  of 
Saxe-Godia,  was  bom  at  Hanover  in  1741.  He 
-nroto,  boaidcfi  other  works,  "Brief  uber  Ruaskmd," 
Gottingen,  1779,  in  wluch  he  'treats  much  on 
music.   Ue  died  in  1783. 

MEYEK,  PIHL..  Sen.,  Tv-as  bom  at  Strasburg, 
in  Alsetia,  in  the  year  1737.  At  au  early  age  he 
■was  sent  to  the  college,  destined  to  study  divinity 
for  tho  Protestant  church  establishmeut ;  there 
he  soon  joined  moro  students,  who,  from  a 
pcedilection,  to  music,  were  accepted  to  assist  in 
the  Tocfll  department  of  the  church  service,  and, 
by  degrees,  was  more  successful  than  others  in 
^tting  instructions  outho  organ  irom  tho  organ- 
ist. He  thus  acquired  tho  foundation  of  his 
musical  knowledge  of  the  Grcnuan  school,  and 


ciUtivated  it  as  much  aa  opportunity  was  allowed 
him,  consistent  with  college  duties,  till  about 
twenty  years  of  ago,  when,  meotuig  by  accident 
with  an  old  German  harp  without  pedals,  ho 
took  BO  much  pleasure  in  playing  on  U,  as  to 
coniirm  his  strong  musical  inclinamn  so  decided^ 
ly,  that  ho  IcfL  college  with  a  resolution  to  doroto 
himself  to  the  muaical  profession,  and  for  that 
purpose  went  to  I'aris,  as  the  seat  of  the  arts. 
He  there  met  with  early  encouragement,  but 
found  the  harp  very  Uttlo  known,  and  very 
incomplete :  the  oocaiuonal  semitones  were  then 
produced  by  means  of  hooks  turned  wiA  the 
left  band,  which  operation,  during  the  continn- 
ance  of  performance,  rendered  the  resources  of 
modulation  extremely  conKned.  Meyer  now 
applied  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  an  instru- 
ment maker,  to  improve  the  haip.  Two  and  three 
pedids  were  at  ilrat  added,  and  after  progressive 
additions,  Nadcrman,  father  to  the  esteemed 
professor  of  that  name  at  Paris,  brought  tlie  seven 
pedals  to  perfection.  By  this  time  the  harp  was 
very  much  cultivated  at  Paris ;  several  other 
makers  succeeded,  and  Meyer  published  the  finst 
principles  of  the  instrument,  entitled  "ilithada  da 
ia  JIarpe,"  which  was  long  esteemed  by  the  first 
profcsson  as  a  sure  guide  to  that  instrument. 
Bomo  sonatas  also  established  his  claim  as  a 
composer.  About  this  time  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  with  Motbel,  an  esteemed 
pupil  of  S.  Bach's,  who  visited  Paris  on  a  musical 
tour.  He  then  wont  to  Strasburg,  married,  and 
returned  to  Paris,  where,  after  a  few  years,  he 
was  tempted  by  an  English  family  to  visit  Lon- 
don. He  there  found  the  pedal  harp  hardly 
known  ;  and  soon  met  with  so  much  encourage- 
ment among  the  first  nobility,  that  he  mado 
London  his  principal  abode  foe  several  years,  till, 
(while  on  a  visit  to  Strasbu^,)  tho  American  war 
breaking  out,  he  was  induced  to  remain  iu  Braace, 
and  again  to  go  to  Paris,  finding,  howe\-er, 
that  during  his  absence  Krumpholz  and  several 
other  professors  had  taken  possession  of  the  field 
ot  his  former  exertions,  and  being  encouraged  by 
his  professional  friends  to  write  for  the  he 
then  followed  his  farorito  pioponsity  for  compo- 
sition by  setting  to  music  a  poem  of  one  act,  b^ 
Mr.  Pitra,  entitled  "Apolhn  ct  Daphm."  TIus 
first  attempt  succeeded  sufficiently  to  procure 
him,  from  his  style,  the  appellation  of  Young 
Olack,  and  an  introduction  to  Voltaire,  for  tho 
purpose  of  composing  the  music  to  a  serious 
opera,  entitled  SamBOH."  This  was  to  decide 
his  fiime,  but  unfortunately,  when  on  the  point 
of  its  l)eing  finished, Voltaire  died ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  offence  which  that  writer  had  given 
to  the  clergy  manifested  itself  against  the  pra- 
formence  of  this  opera,  on  account  of  the  subject 
I]eing  taken  from  Scripture,  and  it  was  interdicted. 
This  ])rovcd  so  serious  a  check  to  P.  Hover's 
musical  ambition,  that  ho  resolved  to  return  to 
I^ndon  with  his  family  about  the  year  1784. 
Here  also  he  found  his  principal  fonner  connec- 
tions provided  with  otlier  masters ;  and  as  he  liad 
neglected  a  talent,  which,  at  tho  best  of  times, 
through  his  insiumoun table  timidity,  proved 
ungrateful  to  him,  ho  gave  up  all  pretensions  as 
a  performer,  and  trusting  entirely  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  works,  always  mot  with  distii^pushed 
patronage  as  a  teacher,  until  his  two  sons  followed 
hia  steps.  Ho  died  in  1819,  aged  83.  P.  Meyer 
was  a  stanch  enthusiast  of  we  German  school, 
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and  in  his  compositions,  which  particularly  claim 
originality,  he  obetiiiatcly  avoided  the  florid 
changea  of  the  modem  style  and  taste,  and  the 
continued  esteem  of  his  music  at  the  pteseut  time 
is  a  lair  teat  of  their  intrinsic  Tslue.  His  prin- 
cipal ■works  are  "  .Sir  CanzoneUM,  with  Accompani- 
iMfit  of  the  amaU  Ueu-p,"  the  words  chosen  by  Mr. 
Fox.  lu  this  set,  "Thy  fatal  sbnfts"  was  very 
iwpular  for  some  time.  A  set  of  flnnatas,  cntitlctl 
Original  Sonatas."  "  Ditto,"  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Oxfiard.  "  Ditto,"  dedicated  to  Lady 
VHiitbread.  "LaChaue."  "Tm>  Grand  Sonalaa, 
Kith  Accompaniment,"  dedicated  to  Miss  Staples. 
"A  Collection^  Uymntfor  Hai-p  and  Piano-forte," 
dedicated  to  Princess  Charlotte.  Several  fugues, 
■which  are,  perhaps,  the  only  music  of  that 
description  published  for  the  harp.  "  7W  Dwets," 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Walker,  &c. 

M£Y£R,  P.,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
excellent  harpist  in  the  style  of  Madame 
Kmmpholz.  Ho  has  published  sfime  music  for 
his  instrument. 

MEYER,  FRIEDHICH  CHARLES,  young- 
er brother  of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  professor 
cf  the  harp,  and  has  published  some  very  pleas- 
Ing  sonatas  for  that  instrument 

MEZZA  BRAVURA.  An  cxpres^u  used  by 
the  Italians  to  signify  an  air  of  moderate  passion 
and  execution. 

MEZZA  VOCE.  (L)  An  c!q)m8sion  signi- 
fying that  the  movement  before  which,  it  is  writ- 
ten is  to  be  sung,  or  played,  with  a  moderate 
Btreugth  of  tone,  •and  in  a  delinte^  pleaaing 
manner. 

MEZZO.   (I.)    Half,  middle,  mean.  This 

word  is  generally  used  in  conjunction  with  some 
other ;  as,  merzo  forte,  moderately  loud ;  mezso 
piano,  rather  soft.  When  written  alone,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  grand  piano-forte,  it  denotes  that  the 
pedal  is  to  bo  used,  avoiding  one  of  the  sets  of 
strings. 

MEZZO  CARiiTTERE.  (I.)  An  expression 
applied  to  aiisof  a  modar«to  cast  in  point  of  exe- 
cution. To  excel  in  the  mezzo  carattere,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  tolorahlo  acquiuntanco  with 
the  coMtabile  and  the  bravura  Btyles ;  to  be  able 
to  swell  and  diminish  a  note,  and  to  run  easy 
divisions  with  neatness  and  precision. 

MEZZO  SOPRAXO.  (I.)  The  middle  species 
of  the  fenLale  Toice.    Below  the  soprano  or 

treble. 

MEZZO  SOPRANO  CLEF.  The  name  given 
to  tlie  Cclef  when  placed  on  thesecond  line  of  the 
staff,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  mezzo  toprano 
voice,  which  is  a  treble  voice  of  a  moderate  or 
somewhat  low  scale. 

MI.  The  syllable  applied  by  Guide  to  the 
thitdnotoof  hiahesBchordfi.  In  the  natural  hex- 
achord  it  is  expressed  by  the  letter  E,  and  is  the 
third  note  of  tiie  major  scale. 


MI  CONTRA  FA.  (LJ  Tcrmi  spplM  by  uieleiit  DiMriMi  (» 
■It  nUlioiii  bi-nrmi  the  nnln  of  one  ohoid  u  conipsnid  with 
Uw  Qo(M  at  thmt  -wUnA.  immcdlaWy  pncedad  or  MlovefiL 


MICHAEL,  SAMtTEL.  organist,  about  the 
year  16.30,  in  St.  Nicolas  Church,  at  Leipsic,  was 
born  at  Dresden.  Of  his  works  are  known 
"Ptalaiodio  Stjfia,  odtr  mtMrfawM  l^r^che  aus 
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den  25  Ptaimen  Daiitds,  mii  2,  3, 4  und  5  Stimmen, 
beijeles  vataliter  ioid  auch  instrumentaliter  zu  ge~ 
broKcheJi,"  Lcipsic,  KiSi;  and  "  Paduanen  vitd 
Gailiardm,"  &c. 

MICHAELIS.  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH, 
son  of  a  physician  at  Lcipsic,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, and,  in  the  year  1801,  private  tutor  to  a 
nobleman  near  Potadam,  was  biom  at  Lcipsic  in 
1770.  He  received  liisgcneral  musical educMion 
under  AVcideiihammer,  BurgmUllcr,  and  Goer- 
ner,  learning  the  violin  of  Rdko.  Micliaelis  has 
given  lectures  on  music  in  Lcipsic;  ho  has  also 
publLshod  many  sciciitiiic  works  relative  to  music, 
and  some  instrumental  compositions. 

MICIIAULT,  or  MICHAUD,  a  French  violin- 
ist, published,  in  17S0,  his  Op.  '2,  comprising  six 
duos  for  tho  violin.  Another  musician  of  the 
same  name  distinguished  himself  on  the  horn 
about  the  year  17S8. 

MICHEL,  YOST,  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  clarinet,  died  at  Paris  iu  1786.  He  wrote 
many  operas  for  his  instrument,  amongst  which 
cau  bo  named,  "  Quatorze  Concerti  pour  la  Clari- 
netle  ;"  "  Ciiiquante-qvatre  Duoa  pour  deux  Clari- 
netlee"  Ops.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9  ;  "  Pelita  Ain 
taritapour  deux  Clar. ; "  all  printed  at  Paris.  In 
1801  a  Bfiloction  trom  the  compositions  of  this 
master  were  published  under  the  title  "Douze 
Orandi  Sobu,  ou  Etudes  pour  la  Clarinette,  ehoisit 
dan*  lea  Ouvrayea  da  eitibre  Michel^  pour  aervir  A 
ceux  gui  veKlent  parvenir  lovtn  lea  difficuUia  d»  oat 
inatrumetU,"  Paris. 

MICHEL,  FRANZ  LOUIS.  A  flutist,  in  the 
year  1774,  in  tho  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. Ho  belonged,  also,  in  1788,  to  the  chapel 
of  Count  Potemkiii,  at  Bonds,  previously  to  which 
he  was  second  to  his  elder  brcAhexs  in  the  chapel 
at  Cassel. 

MICHEL,  GEORGE,  the  youngest  of  the 
celebrated  musical  family  of  this  name,  horn. 
Cassel,  ivas  bom  in  1775.  He  was  conud^ed  by 
GerbCT  as  one  of  tho  first  flutists  ho  ever  heard. 
He  was  invested  'nith  tho  title  and  rank  of  cap- 
tain of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  St.  Petersburg. 
G.  Michel  was  in  London  about  the  same  time 
that  Haydn  resided  there.  In  the  year  1800,  ho 
undertook  a  second  journey  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  London,  in  the  course  of  which  Gerbcr  becamo 
acquainted  with  him  at  Sonderahauflon.  ffis 
flute  was  one  of  the  most  costly  deecription,  of 
ebony,  mounted  ytHh  ivory,  and  furniMicd  with 
eight  silver  kej-s  ;  it  was  made  in  Ixmdon,  after 
the  style  of  Tacots  and  the  elder  Florio,  It  had 
a  compa.ss  irom  C  up  to  the  highest  notes  of  the 
third  octave,  with  which,  as  occasion  requurod, 
he  could  produce  the  effect  of  a  trumpet,  or  the 
soft  tone  of  tho  harmonica.  G.  Michel's  perform- 
ance was  greatly  admired  in  England. 

MICHEL,  VIRGIL,  vioIonceUwt  in  tho  Elec- 
toral Chapel  at  Munich,  about  the  year  1788, 
composed  &r  the  theatre  of  that  place,  a  serious 
German  opera,  entitled  "Manio  Cori^ano"  17S0. 

MICHELET,  P.  G.,  a  musician  at  Franeckcr 
in  Friesland,  was  bom  in  1730.  He  publiidied 
much  harpsichord  music  at  Amsterdam,  about 
tho  year  1760. 

MICHELI,  or  MICHIEU,  DOM.  ROMANO, 
chapel-nuister  of  the  cathedral  chnroh  Di  Oon* 
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cordia,  at  Itomo,  was  bom  iu  that  city,  lie  M  as 
a  pupil  of  Soriano,  and  flourished  in  the  RrBt 
half  of  tlie  seventeenth  century,  as  one  of  the 
most  accomplinhed  canonistn.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is  given  in  hi»  '*  Miaica  Toffa  ei  artificiaaa" 
the  complete  contents  of  which  have  bocu  cora- 
municatcd  by  Buruey,  in  the  third  volume  of 
hia  history,  p.  520.  I'his  work  likewise  contains 
a  copious  preface,  in  which  the  author  relates  the 
hititory  of  his  muuical  life,  and  the  luunen  of  all 
the  great  men  from  whom  he  dorired  advanla^^e 
in  hiU  science.  As  these  names  include  the  first 
contrapuntlitts  and  canonists  of  Italy  at  that 
period,  they  well  merit  a  place  here.  Micheli 
relates  as  follows  :  At  Venice  he  made  acquaint- 
ance with  mo.  Uabriclli,  Uio.  Crocc,  and  other 
celebrated  men.  At  Naplon,  where  he  resided 
with  tho  Fnnee  of  VenoBa,  he  became  acquainted 
-with  Scipione  Stella,  Oio.  Battista  Paulo,  Muzio 
£ifrem,  and  Pomponio  Xenna :  at  the  rame  time 
Bartolomeo  Koi  was  chapel>master,  and  Gio. 
Maquc  organist  to  the  vice  queen,  Rocco  Kodio, 
Scipione  Cerreto,  Giustiniano  Corcclla,  and 
Domeuico  Motitella  flourished  also  at  that  time 
as  profound  musicians.  In  Fexrara,  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  Luzzasco  Luzzasd,  Fferonc  Fioion, 
(iio.  Mazzino,  the  chapel-master  of  the  Dome  at 
Lodt ;  also  with  I'ictro  Morsolo,aud  other  learned 
artiste.  At  Milan,  where  he  resided  a  year,  he 
found  D.  FulRontio  Valesi  Parnegiano  very  ob- 
servant in  the  composition  of  canons,  also 
Gugliclmo  Amoue  and  Cesare  Borgo,  at  that 
time  orRanists  to  the  metropolitan  church.  At 
liome,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Spanish 
musician  Sebastian  Kaval.  "When  Itaval  went 
to  Homo,  says  Micholi,  as  he  had  not  yet  mot  with 
bi<«  equal  in  Italy,  he  considered  himself  to  be 
the  tirst  master  in  the  world,  and  therelore  chal- 
lenged Francesco  Soriano  and  Uio.  Maria  Xanino 
to  a  comiietition  of  knowledge  in  t^o  science. 
But  he  was  overcome  in  tho  lirwt  attempt ;  so  that 
Kaval  was  afterwards  compelled  to  acknowledge 
Soriano  and  Xanino  to  be  great  maestri.  Miclieli 
enriched  canonical  music  with  various  new  invcn- 
tionH,  and  brought  it  to  tho  highest  perfection,  as 
his  works  fully  prove;  fi»m  amongst  which  tlio 
following  may  be  named :  •*  Muaiea  tuiffa  et  artiji- 
cioaa,  conliiieitte  Motetti  am  oblfffhi,  e  Canoni  dkerst, 
taiilo  pi-r  qiicUi,  c/ie  si  dikltatm  teuiire  tarie  curi- 
oaiiii,  qiiaiUo  per  qufUi,  qur.  vorraiuio  prnfeMore 
d' iiiffiiilrro  direrst  sttulii  di-//a  Mitsica,"  Venice, 
1BI5  ;  *'  Conipii-ta  d  Ci  roci,"  Xaiicc,  1G16;  "  Kaiion 
J'llr  9  f'hOre  mil  30  Siimiuen  ; "  "  Motctto  in  CMume, 
*Aino  Vhriflitin,  ira.,'  a  3  voc.i,  2  Snpr.  e  Basso,  coh 
(Umtinuo "  "  Mntdto  in  2  Canoni  infini/i,  •  Sancte 
Vheriibiiw,  it  \  Soprani;"    *"  Motrlla,  '  I'eiii, 

»pnii»a  Christi,  Af.,'  A  6  voci,  S.'>prano  con  Cobliffo 
Snpr.  A.,  Ten.,  II.,  ed  Onjano  ;  "  "  Molcllo,  '  O  qtiam 
pulcAfr,  i(c.,'  A  .5  r<*ri,  3  l<opr.A.  Tea.;"  "  Miidri- 
piiU  A  8  niri,"  Venice,  15C7 ;  '*  MudriifaU  k  5  voci," 
Venice,  1.181. 

MIC'IIETJ,  BEXEDETTO,  of  Rome,  cnmiroscd 
Olid  brouglit  out  at  Venice,  in  ITiC,  the  opera  of 
"  Zenu/tia,"  the  words  by  Mctai>tn.->io. 

MK^m,.  JOSEPH.  A  dramatic  and  church 
com]K>scr  at  I'rague,  about  tho  year  1700. 

MIOXArX,  or  DEMIOXAITX,  a  munician 
at  I'arLs  publinhod,  in  1771  and  177->,  much 
music  lor  the  harjisichotd,  harp,  and  violin. 

MIOXOX,  JEAX,  chapcl-mastor  in  tho  church 


of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1679, 
wio  le  several  motets,  whieh  at  that  time  were  oon- 

sidered  cxqui»ile, 

5IIGXOT,  DE  VOTE,  a  French  geome- 
trician, wrote,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  Traill,  de  la  Xtusiijiie,  pour  apprenebv  d 
composer  A  pluiieiirs  parlies,"  Paris,  1659.  A  < 
second  and  enlarged  edition,  ivith  a  fourth  vol- 
ume, was  jmblished  at  the  same  place  iu  1666. 

MIKSCII,  a  singer  at  Dresden,  about  the  yeai 
1799,  published  the  rondo  "  lindlich  hab  ieh  sit 
gefiinden,  am  Klavier  zu  aingen,"  i,  e.,  At  hist  I 
have  found  it,  &c„  published  at  Lcipsie,  by 
Breitkopf,  i«  1797. 

MILAX,  DOX  LUDO^aCrS,  a  Spanish  no- 
bleman and  musical  amateur  at  Valencia,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  uxteenth  century,  published  "  Ei 
MaewtrOt  o  Mas  tea  de  Viguda  da  Jfano,"  Venice^ 
1531. 

MILAX^  FRAXCESCO,  a  composa  of  the 
Bercntecnth  century,  puUished  "  Litame  e  Uottttt 
&  8  cod  con  B,  C." 

UILAXOLLO.  TERESA  and  MARIA. 
Thwo  two  wonderful  slater  violinists  were  hm* 
in  Milan.  An  interesting  anecdote  has  been  told 
in  relation  to  the  circumstances  which  first  in- 
duced Teresa  Milanotlo  to  study  the  violin. 
%Vhcn  attending  a  musical  mass  at  SavigHano,  in 
Piedmont,  (her  native  country,)  being  at  that 
time  about  four  yean  old,  she  was  mnch  struck 
a  solo  on  the  violin.  Xo  sooner  was  tho  ser- 
vice over  than  she  expressed  to  her  &ther  her 
desire  to  learn  this  instrument.  Her  father  ex- 
plained to  her  that  the  piano  and  harp  were  more 
suitable  to  a  female ;  when  she  exclaimed,  "  O, 
it  is  tho  violin  that  I  love  !  "  This  extraordinary 
prediloctiou  induced  her  father  to  engage  a  mas- 
ter, under  whose  instruction  she  made  great  prog- 
ress ;  and  at  the  age  of  six  she  gave  a  concert 
iu  her  own  country.  She  then  gave  concerts  at 
Marseilles,  Parl'«,  and  in  Holland,  with  immcube 
8ucccii.s,  and  went  to  London  when  scarcely  eight 
years  old.  At  Lille,  where  a  medal  was  struck 
to  hor  honor,  her  eistex  Maria,  then  aged  six  years, 
was  heard  for  the  flr^t  time.  They  played  to- 
gether in  the  north  of  France,  and  at  Paris,  and 
visited  Germany  and  part  of  Italy.  In  Germany 
tlicy  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  concerts.  Alter 
their  arrival  in  London,  both  wcro  elected  hon- 
orary mcmlieni  of  tho  Beethoven  Quartot  Society ; 
a  dbitiuction  onlr  conferred  upon  foreign  per- 
formers on  the  violin  of  tlrst-rate  taleut.  Tlio 
younger  sister  died  in  Paris  in  1848,  at  the  age 
of  si.xtccii.  Teresa  was  Htill  giving  concerts  in 
(rermany,  Hnngaxj',  Switzerland,  &c.,  with  great 
success,  in  1853. 

MILAXTA,  GIO.  FRAXCESCO,  a  coraijosor 
of  the  sevcntcentb  century,  pnblisbcil  "  \riasa, 
Sahni,  e  MnM/i  con  SinJ'imiv,  A  1,  2,  '.i,  i,  ii,  v  H 
voci  conecrt.,"  Op.  1. 

MILAXrZIO,  CAIILO.  a  monk  of  Santa  Xa- 
toglia,  was  originally,  about  1628,  organist  of 
St.  Steffimo's,  at  Venice,  but  afterwards  bcoame 
chapd-imister  of  St.  Enphcmia's,  at  Verona,  lie 
proved  himself  an  industrious  church  composer, 
a-4  tho  foUowing,  among  his  works,  will  evince : 
"  Armonia  Sacra  A  o  voci,  con  3lcs.ia  e  Canzoni," 
Venice,  lft22.  *•  Liianie  dvlia  MatUmna,  ^ 
voci."    "  Om^ietaConeeriataamkAiai/oMaLiia- 
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nia,  d  1,  2,  3, « 1  voei."  "  BaUetti,  SaltareUi,  e  Cor- 
rentitu  alia  Franeese  d  \  V.  Lib.  1."  "  Ariote  Va- 
(fheue,"  yeiace,  1628.  "  Meaae  i  3,7,«  11  voci, 
eon  InttTometOh"  Venice,  1629.  ■<  Concerto  Saero 
di  Salmi  i'ZeZ  voci,  con  B.  Lib.  1."  " Salmi,  h  2 
vocit  con  B."  "  Concerto  Sacro  di  Salmi  d  2  e  3 
wei,  con  2  V.  Lib.  2."  "  Hortua  Sacer  dcUciarum 
MM  iSoUtU,  LUaaia  et  Mina^  1,  2,  af  3  vocum." 

MILCIIMA.YER,  JOB.  PETER.  In  his  last 
works  he  names  himself  court  musician  to  the 
Elector  of  Bararia,  and  professor  of  the  harp.  He 
lived  at  Dresden  in  1799.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  bom  about  the  year  17o0,  as  in  1797  ho  de- 
clares ho  had  been  giving  instructions  twenty 
years  on  the  harpsichord. 

MILES,  MRS.,  formerly  MISS  GUEST.  This 
celebrated  professor  of  the  piano- forte  was  a  natiro 
of  Bath.  She  began  her  musical  career  at  the 
age  of  five  feats  and  a  half,  with  progressive 
talent  and  succoas.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she 
visited  London  to  take  her  finishing  instruction 
from  tltat  highly-gifted  master,  John  Christian 
Bach.  Tho  talent  of  this  lady  was  unirci-aally 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  approbation 
of  their  maj^ies,  to  whom  she  was  introduced  at 
an  early  period,  and  subsequently  attended  the 
princesses  r^ulorly  at  Weymouth,  la.  the  year 
1806,  Airs.  Miles  was  honored  with  the  high  and 
flattering  appointment  of  instructress  to  her  royal 
highness  I^incess  Charlotte,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  removed  £rom  Bath,  llio  publications 
of  this  lady  are  not  numerous,  but  her  sonata^ 
dedicated  to  hw  illustrious  eoholar,  have  been 
handsomely  reviewed  in  tho  joumtds  of  the 
lime.  Her  manuscript  concertos,  which  she 
reserved  for  her  own  performance  exclusively  at 
the  Bath  concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Kauz- 
zini,  have  given  proof  of  genius  in  composition. 

MILHEYRO.  ANTONIO,  a  Portuguese  com- 
poser, bom  in  Braja,  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  was  first  chapel« 
master  to  the  cathedral  church  at  Coimbra,  and 
afterwards  at  Lisbon,  but  at  length  became  canon. 
He  published  tho  following  works  :  Ri^uale  lio- 
manum,  Paitli  V.  juatu  «dUum,  tubf'unda  Mitta  pro 
defwnctia  d  ae  muticU  numeric  adaplata  catUuque  ad 
generalem  regni  corutieludiitem  redacto,"  Coimbraj 
1618.  The  rest  of  his  musical  works  are  partly 
to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Francisco  do  Valla- 
dolid,  and  partly  in  the  royal  musical  library  at 
Lisbon. 

MILITARY  MUSIC.  Tho  origin  of  miUtary 
music  takes  us  back  to  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
Every  nation  in  andent  times  had  its  peculiar 
instruments  of  music,  and  its  national  songs. 
These  songs  invariably  refer  to  the  splendid  vic- 
tories gained,  memorable  battles  fought,  cele- 
brated sieges  carried  on,  or  the  eminent  services 
of  some  individuid  hero.  The  name  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  officer  who  effiicted  a  deed  of  renown, 
stood  in  glory's  celebration  beside  that  of  the 
general  who  commanded."  "With  the  Spartans, 
the  song  of  Castor  was  the  signal  fo^  combat ; 
the  Romans  took  cities  to  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet and  the  horn ;  the  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and 
ancient  Qcrmans  combated  to  the  noise  of  drums, 
the  sound  of  the  flute,  tho  cymbal,  and  the  clari- 
on. 'Ihe  Greeks  borrowed  the  four  principal 
tones  of  their  music  from  tho  Phrygians  and 
Lydiana.   The  first  of  these  tones  or  notes  was 


very  grave ;  it  was  that  which  was  used  in  war 
and  in  all  public  ceremonios.  In  the  ancient 
times,  and  among  different  people,  each  instru- 
ment had  its  peculiar  destination  or  intention. 
The  Chinese,  in  thear  war  music,  employed  bells 
and  triangles.  With  the  RomauR,  the  comet 
called  the  time  of  decampment ;  tho  bugle  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  general ;  the  trumpet 
indicated  the  asi^euibling  of  the  troops ;  and  the 
horn  the  signal  of  retreat.  It  was  to  the  noise 
of  these  in»trumenta  combined,  discordant,  shrill, 
deafening,  that  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Among  the  Egyptians, 
bellB,  in  conjunction  with  timbrels,  served  to 
form  a  species  of  military  harmony.  The  Hebrew 
soldiery  employed  the  horn,  tho  trumpet,  the 
timlurel,  the  tgmpoHum,  and  the  sackbulC  oii  in- 
strument somewhat  rearaibliug  the  trombone. 
The  music  attached  to  the  Roman  legions  liad 
made  much  progress  at  tlie  time  of  the  conquest 
of  the  Gauls;  but  to  date  from  this  ejioch,  we 
And  it  becoming  more  and  more  feeble.  The  sol- 
diery of  France  received  and  preserved  the  clarion 
and  tmmpet  of  Ctesar's  armiee ;  but  the  custom 
of  making  use  of  music  was  insensibly  lost.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages,  the  in- 
struments handed  down  and  preserved  M'crc  use- 
ful merely  in  rallying  the  soldiers,  calling  them 
to  battle,  and  making  them  endure  with  gayety 
the  fatigues  of  a  march.  At  this  time  the  method 
of  the  Romans  had  entirely  disappeared.  About 
this  period  the  French  minstrels  began  occasion- 
ally to  accompany  the  troops  to  battle.  Iheir 
instnunenta  were  the  robec,  a  Utcle  three-stringed 
violin,  bagpipe,  and  ^uie,  or  pipe.  About  the 
year  1330,  they  began  to  use  the  clarion,  an  in- 
strument derived  &om  the  Moors,  who  transmit- 
ted it  into  Portugal  ftom  A&ica.  The  comet, 
another  war  instrument  of  the  ancients,  made  its 
reappearance  about  the  same  time.  It  was  about 
this  time,  also,  that  the  adventurous  Italian  bands 
recovered  the  usage  of  military  music,  which 
Boon  expanded  itself  among  the  other  natioiLS  of 
Europe.  To  the  drums  and  trumpets  they  joined 
the  tlute,  fife,  and  pandcan  pipe.  ITie  drum  was 
played  with  a  single  stick.  At  the  end  of  the 
tifteenth  century  they  bcmn  using  regular  bands 
of  music  in  the  army.  The  bagpipe,  invented  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  violin,  were  add- 
ed about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth. 
The  invention  of  this  first  instrument  belongs  to 
the  Alps  or  Picdmontesc  inhabitants.  In  1-535 
the  Swiss  introduced  into  France  the  fife,  which 
served  to  accompany  the  drums,  and  the  usage 
of  which  is  jnesorved  to  this  day  amcmg  the  ar- 
mies of  many  nations.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  meet  with  tho  hautboy,  an  instmmcnt  of 
German  origin,  given  to  the  dragoons  and  mus- 
keteers of  the  guard.  Wo  are  indebted  to  the 
Hungarians,  and  through  them  to  the  eastern 
nations,  for  the  /Miledrum,  the  baeioou,  tho  true 
/ute;  for  the  tambourine,  to  the  Italians;  the 
modem  horn,  to  ^e  Ilanoveiians ;  for  the  egmbalt 
and  big  drum,  to  the  Turks.  'The  adoption  of 
these  last  two  instruments  and  the  kettledrums, 
gave  tho  name  of  Turkish  music  to  oux  military 
music.  The  combination  of  their  instruments 
with  the  cavalry  trumpet  constituted,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  entire  mu- 
sical schomo  of  our  troopa.  llion  each  battalion, 
each  comnany,  had  its  particular  and  {listiuctive 
muaic.   The  dnuui  the  fife,  the  hom,  the  baa- 
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soon,  the  big  drum,  the  cymbals,  belonged  par- 
ticularly to  the  infentry ;  the  trum]}et,  the  haut- 
boy, the  bi^ipe,  the  kettledrum,  to  the  cavalry. 
The  baafloon,  the  hautboy,  the  bom,  and  the 
trumpet  wcve  indifferently  employed  by  either 
troopa. 

An  ordinance  in  IVanco,  of  the  19th  of  AprU, 
1766,  appointed  a  band  of  music  to  ench  regi- 
ment. It  was  composed  of  all  the  instruments 
which  just  then  belonged  to  the  companies  or 
Beotions  of  the  corps.  The  clarinet,  invented 
in  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the 
ttghtcenth,  by  an  inhabitant  of  Nuremberg,  was 
not  recwved  into  the  military  band  of  Franccbc- 
fore  the  year  1765.  The  serpent,  invented  in  1590, 
the  triangle,  which  was  the  cj-mbal  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  the  trombone  entered  successively 
into  uio  dUTerent  corps  of  the  srm^.  Bat  it  is 
only  since  1792  that  military  music  has  been 
truly  developed.  The  recent  introduction  of 
many  improvements  has  made  a  revolution  in 
mUitary  harmony,  by  augmenting  the  resources 
and  adding  power  of  effect  to  our  brass  inatru- 
menta.  The  utility  of  military  music  has  been  a 
freq,uent  theme  nf  discussion.  We  may  refer  to 
its  employment  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans ; 
more  recent  examples  will  serve  to  prove  its  im- 
portance. Who  does  not  know  the  prodigious 
effect  of  a  national  air  played  by  a  military  band 
previous  to  or  pending  an  engagement?  The 
very  coward  is  fired  into  enthusiasm  by  the  dul- 
cet strains  of  some  homely  or  national  melody. 
There  is  no  feeling  implanted  in  man's  nature, 
and  which  so  veritably  deserves  the  name  of  in- 
stinct, as  a  love  of  music  To  the  soldier,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  war,  it  is  grateful  beyond 
meoHure.  On  his  weary  march  it  takes  from  his 
&tiguo  ;  in  distant  climes  it  snatches  him  back 
to  bis  home;  and  in  tha  hour  of  battle  it  incites 
him  to  courage  and  ambition.  In  point  of  utility, 
music  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial  addenda  to 
military  improTement. 

MILLER,  DR.  EDWARD,  was  for  fifty  years 
organist  at  Doncaater.  He  composed  new  tunes 
for  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  were  patronized 
by  the  king  and  a  list  of  near  five  thousand  sub- 
scribers. His  principal  work,  however,  was  "  The 
Elements  of  Thorough  Bass  and  Composition,"  a 
book  highly  esteemed.  Dr.  Miller  played  the 
flute  m  Uaudel's  tirst  oratorios.  Uo  died  at  Don- 
cuter,  in  1807,  aged  scvcnty-fds. 

ILLEK,  JULIUS,  bora  at  Dresden  in  1782, 
iscovercd,  at  an  early  age,  an  ardent  inclination 
to  music,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  sing- 
ing, that,  in  1790,  he  was  heard  with  great  ap- 
puuse  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
in  Prague.  In  the  year  1799,  he  appeared  as 
Tamino,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  theatre  in  Am- 
Btercbm.  Ili»  voice  had  an  uncommon  compass, 
ao  that  he  could  undertake  bass  as  well  as  tenor 
parts.  After  this  he  was  first  tenor  singer  to  the 
second  Jos^h  Society,  and  likewise  at  the  great 
couccrts  at  Leipsic,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
with  much  satisfaction.  Of  his  compositions, 
which  are  distinguiiihed  for  i^reeable  melody 
and  tasteful  instrumental  accompaniments,  the 
following  will  convey  some  idea :  "  Der  Frcy- 
britf"  "Die  Veneaadlunffm,"  "Der  HoaaJuino^- 
tier"  "  Julie  ixier  der  Btitmeniopf,"  "  Michel  uiid 
Ilannchm;"  all  operettas.  He  also  published 
**  F^noritgatOng*  atu  den  Vermmdlitnffen,"  Breslau ; 


"  KlavierauKntg  aua  dem  BotakenoffKier"  Dres- 
den ;  "  Vierstimmige  GetSnge,"  " Seeks  Xanmu" 
and  "  6  Dreyttimmige  GetSnge." 

MILLER,  called  KRASINSKY,  fiither  of  Ma- 
dame G  ard^  the  celebrated  dancer  at  the  opera  at 
Puis,  arranged,  and  in  purt  composed,  the  mnaio 
of  the  two  ballets  of  "  Tilimague  "  and  "PiyeAe^" 
He  also  published  in  Germany  some  popular 
music  fm  the  ftnte. 

:MILLER,  M.  Of  this  muscian,  the  following 
work  was  announced  in  Tracg's  Musical  Cata- 
logue for  1799,  from  which  it  appears  hewaa  a 
composer  at  Vienna :  "Offertorium  i  4  vod,  2  V., 
2  CUtr.,  Ti/mp.,  Viola  concert.,  con  Orgatto'' 

MILLEVILE,  ALESSANDRO,  bom  at  Fer- 
rara,  was  an  excellent  organist.  About  the  year 
1629  he  was  chapel-manter  to  the  Duomo  at  Vol- 
tena.  He  Bcr\'ed,  in  his  youth,  as  organist  to 
several  princes,  and,  lastly,  to  the  Duke  of  Fec- 
rara,  where,  about  1622,  he  was  chapd-master, 
and  from  thoncc  removed  to  his  situation  at  Vol- 
terra.  He  died  at  Ferrara,  in  his  sixty-eightli 
year.  Besides  various  operas,  written  by  him  in 
the  infancy  of  that  or^  he  composed  the  follow- 
ing printed  woi4cb:  "  Me»te  »  Sahni  A  3  vod." 
"  Coiuxrti  A  1,  2,  3,  «  4  voei.  Lib.  1."  •*  MotOti,  d 
2,  3,  i,  6,e  6  voci,  Lib.  6."  "  Maxio  tU  Harmorud 
Finri,  i  2  *  3  voci.  Lib.  6."  "  Motetti  d  2,  3,  e  4 
voci.  Lib.  7."  "NovelU  Fiori,  d  2,  3,  «  4  voei." 
"LilaniedeB.  V.&3  voci,"  "  Gemme  Saere,"  Ven- 
ice, 1G22.  "  Moteiti,"  Venice,  1629.  <■  MadrigaU 
A  6  rod,"  Venice,  1676. 

MILLICO,  GIUSEPPE,  a  sopranist,  and  cham- 
ber musician  to  the  King  of  Naples,  in  1790,  was 
bom  in  that  town,  about  the  year  1780.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  dignity  and  scndbUity  of 
his  style.  So  highly  was  his  method  approved 
by  Gluck,  that  when  that  celebrated  musician 
resided  at  Vienna,  in  1772,  he  selected  Millico  to 
teach  his  niece  the  art  of  aiugiug,  who  ^ofited 
ao  much  by  her  master's  instructions,  as  soon  to 
become  an  object  of  admiration  in  tiiaC  city,  for 
her  vocal  powers  and  taste.  From  Vienna,  Mil- 
lico went  to  London,  in  1772,  and  after  some 
cabal  his  singing  was  highly  approved  in  Eng- 
land.   He  subsequently  returned  to  Naples. 

MILRITZ,  IIEINRICH  VON,  a  German 
writer,  about  the  year  lij36|  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  and  was  in  the  suite  of  the 
Margmve  Albrocht,  of  Prusua,  in  1S19.  Ho  went 
also  a  journey  with  him  through  different  parts 
of  Germany,  and  ibrmed  acquaintance  witli 
Luther,  from  which  circumstance  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  I'rotestant  religion,  iu  which  he 
afterwards  received  more  accurate  instruction 
from  Paul  Sperat. 

After  the  altered  government  of  the  country, 
he  continued  in  the  sorrico  of  the  duke,  and 
succeeded,  in  the  years  1633  and  1536,  to  the 
situation  of  chief  officer  at  Barton. 

Of  his  M'orks,  there  is  a  manuscript  in  folio,  in 
the  court  library  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  wMch 
contains  one  hundred  and  sixteen  of  his  spiritual 
hymns  for  fast  days.  Passion  week*  &C.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  hymn  the  music  is  placed.  In 
the  prefatory  epistle  and  dedication  to  the  duke, 
as  a  connoisseur  and  amateur,  he  says,  that,  in 
these  hymns,  he  wished  to  express  his  giatitnde 
to  God  fin  tLe  ezperienGo  he  has  receiTwl  of  Hm 
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trnths  of  the  erangelical  religion,  and  to  theduke, 
who  hits  been  tt  blciued  uifltrument  therein ;  but 
begs  to  be  forgiven,  if  the  renes  axe  no^  in 
all  tmpoeta,  vtmhy  of  his  theme. 

MILTOX,  JOHN",  the  lather  of  the  ffroat  epic 

Siet  of  England,  was  a  native  of  llilton,  near 
alton  and  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  was 
educated  for  the  law,  and  practised  as  a  ecrivcnDr 
in  Bread  Street,  London ;  but  he  acquired  coosid- 
entble  celebrity  mi  a  musical  oomposcr.  Among 
the  pmlm  tunes  published  by  KaTenwroft,  in 
1633,  there  are  many  with  the  name  John  Milton 
to  them.  One  of  these,  called  the  York  ttme,  is 
well  known  at  thia  day  in  almost  every  parish 
church.  In  the  "  Triumphs  of  Oriana,"  there  is  a 
madrigal  of  his  composition  for  five  voices ;  and 
in  the  collection  entitled  <*  The  Tean  or  Lamenta- 
iiont  of  a  aarroicftd  SmUe,"  composed  by  various 
authors,  and  published  by  Sir  "William  Leighton, 
Knt,  one  at  the  gentlemen  peneioncrd,  in  1614, 
there  arc  several  of  his  songs  for  five  voices.  It 
is  said,  iu  Phillips'  Ufo  of  his  son,  that  Milton 
composed  a  fugue,  "In  nomine,"  of  no  fower  than 
forty  parts,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  a  Polish 
prince,  to  whom  he  presented  it,  with  a  gold  modal 
and  diain. 

John  Milton's  Gather,  as  a  musician,  must  have 
been  somewhat  cclobratcd  in  his  own  time,  and 
Jiis  family  was  noted  for  genius,  yet  their  history 
may  be  mapped  oat  in  a  few  lines.  The  Catholic 
grandfather  disinherits  his  son  for  changing  his 
ndigion ;  the  son,  with  his  tasto  for  music  and 
literature,  finds  many  fiiends,  and  makes  a  fortune 
■B  a  scrivener ;  and  bis  son,  in  due  time,  comes 
out  like  his  father.  The  decline  of  the  patrician 
family  of  Milton,  one  of  whose  remote  ancestors 
had  forfeited  an  estate  in  the  wars  of  the  Koses, 
is  atubject  at  once  punful  and  ludicrous.  John- 
MQ  relates  that  Mrs.  Foster,  the  poet's  grand- 
daughter, "  kept  a  potty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
•hop,  first  at  Halloway  and  afterwards  in  Cock 
Lane,  near  Shoreditch  Church."  Sho  did  not 
know  what  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  meant ;  but 
understood  it  better  when  the  profits  of  the 
representation  of  *<  Comns,"  £1 30,  vore  p^d  to  her 
by  I>r.  Newton.  Sho  and  her  husband  died  at 
Islington,  illustrating,  in  Hamlet's  phrase,  "  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  stopping  a  bung  hole." 
Such  is  usually  the  way  in  which  pubUc  services 
and  desert  ore  repaid  to  a  man's  descendant!. 

MIMES.  A  kind  of  vocal,  mimic  actors,  for- 
merly very  nnmorous  in  France,  and  much 
encouraged  in  Italy,  England,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe 

MIMNERMUS.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Slimner- 
mufl,  according  to  Plutarch,  had  rendered  himself 
remarkable  by  playing  upon  the  flute  a  nome 
called  "  Cradia»"  which,  Ilefiychina  tells  us,  was 
en  air  for  that  instrument,  usually  jierformed  at 
Athens  during  the  march  or  procesiiton  of  the 
victims  of  expiation.  Mimnermus  was  a  lyric 
[loet,  and  consequently  a  musician,  of  Smyrna, 
contemporary  with  Solon.  Athenseus  gives  to 
him  the  invention  of  pentameter  verse.  His 
elegies,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  arc  pre- 
scrvod,  were  so  much  admired  in  antiquity, 
.that  Horace  prefotted  them  to  those  of  Callimo- 


MINACCIOSO.   (I.)   In  a  threatening  style. 

MIXAGNGHINIM.  A  pulsatUe  instrument 
nsed  by  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  a  square  table 
of  wood  fumbhed  with  a  handle :  over  this  table 
was  stretched  an  iron  chain,  and  a  hempen 
cord,  which,  passed  through  balls  of  wood  or 
brass,  and  striking  against  tho  table  when  the 
instrument  was  put  in  motion,  produced  a  sound 
both  clear  and  pleasing,  as  well  as  audible,  at  a 
great  distance. 

MINELLI,  G.  B.,  an  Italian  counter  tenor 
singer,  native  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  Fiiitocchi,  sang  very  successfully  at 
Rome,  about  the  year  171d, 

iUNERYA.  PAULUS,  a  learned  Dominican, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Jocher  aa  having  been, 
besides  his  proficiency  in  otiiw  sciences,  an 
excellent  musician,  fiourished  in  at  Milan, 
as  chancellor  of  the  holy  office,  He  died,  after 
he  had  published  many  learned  works,  at  Naples, 
in  1645. 

MINEUR.  (P.)  Minor,  in  speaking  of  keys 
and  intervals. 

MINGOTTI,  CATAIUNA,  This  celebrated 
singer  was  bom  at  Naples,  about  the  year  1726. 
Her  parents  wore  of  German  origin.  Her  father, 
an  ofiicor  in  the  service  of  Austria,  having 
received  orders  to  go  to  Gratz,  in  Siloeia,  took 
his  daughter  with  him,  before  she  was  a  year 
old.  At  Us  death,  a  few  years  afterwards, 'ho: 
uncle  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  the  TJrsuUnoa. 
Here  the  music  which  sho  heard  in  tho  church 
made  such  an  impression  on  her,  that,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  she  begged  the  abbess  to  give  her 
some  lessons,  that  m^ht  be  able  to  join  in 
the  choir;  ttiis  was  accordingly  done.  'When 
she  attained  her  fonrteonth  year,  her  uncle,  who 
had  intended  her  to  take  the  veil,  died ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  returned  to  hor  mother 
and  two  sisterB.  Shortly  after,  she  married  M. 
Mingotti,  a  Venetian,  very  much  older  than 
herself  and  who  was  manager  of  tho  opera  at 
Dresden.  On  her  arrival  at  that  town,  she  made 
a  great  sensation.  Por[>ora,  who  was  then  in 
the  service  of  the  court,  recommended  her,  with- 
out delay,  as  a  young  singer  of  great  promise, 
and  soon  procured  hor  an  engagement  at  tho 
theatre.  The  celebrated  Faustina  and  Hame 
were  also  at  this  time  in  the  royal  service  at  Dhb- 
den,  but  shortly  after  hearing  Mingotti  sing,nv , 
left  that  city  for  Italy,  being  envious,  as  was  said 
some,  of  the  favor  with  which  Mingotti  was 
received.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Dres- 
den, the  fame  of  Mingotti's  singing  reached  Na- 
plcii,  and  she  was  invited  to  sing  there  at  the 
GnuidOpera.  Sheaccordingly wenttoltaly.hav- 
ing  previously  applied  herself  so  closely  to  the 
study  of  the  Italian  language,  that  when  she  ap- 
peared at  Naples  for  the  first  time,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Aristoa,  in  the  "  Olimpiade  "  of  Galuppi,  sho 
surxiriscd  the  Italians,  as  much  by  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation,  as  by  her  m^odious  voice,  and 
expressive  and  natuial  manner  of  acting.  Thia 
first  dibut  havinft  decided  the  superiority  of  ho: 
talents,  she  received  proposals  on  all  sides  for 
theatrical  engagements,  at  a  high  salary;  she 
had,  however,  tho  delicacy  to  refuse  them  all, 
being  still  in  ^e  service  of  the  court  at  Dresden, 
whcce  her  siiary  had  been  oonsiderablx  raised. 
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On  her  return  to  Dresden  from  Italy,  she  re- 
peated her  character  in  the"  (Nmvmirf«"  irithpro- 
digioiu  cuceess.  Hmwe,  who  -was  jiiat  then  en- 
gaged in  the  compoBitio&  of  his  "  XhmofoonU," 
(having  also  returned  to  Dresden  on  recnving 
the  appointment  of  chapel-magter,')  now  offered 
to  compose  expressly  for  Mingotti  the  adagio 
"  Ss  tatU  i  mah  miei,"  irith  only  a  pizzicato  violin 
accon^animeiit.  tiiia,  it  waa  said,  he  did  that 
any  &ultB  she  committed  in  singing  it  might  be 
more  deady  heard.  Although  she  was  much 
pleased  viu  the  air  on  first  trying  it,  she  soon 
perceived  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  her ;  which 
only  redonblcd  her  zeal  and  caution,  so  that  she 
sang  it  the  first  night  of  perfonnanco  in  so  ex- 
quiinte  and  correct  a  manner  as  to  force  all  her 
antagonista,  and  oven  Faustina  herself  to  silence. 
In  1761  she  again  quitted  Dresden  for  Spain, 
and  sang  there  ivith  Gizziello,  under  the  curec- 
tion  of  Uie  celebrated  Farinelli.  The  latter  was 
so  strict  with  her  daring  her  engagement,  that  he 
not  only  would  not  pomit  her  singing  any  where 
hut  at  tlw  court  theatiei  but  even  forbade  her 
practising  in  a  room  which  looked  towards  the 
street.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Spain, 
where,  amongst  many  other  presents,  she  received 
Stom  the  qneen  a  very  valuable  diamond  necklace, 
she  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London, 
where  she  arrived  in  1764.  "  Ipermnettra,"  an 
opera  composed  by  Haase  and  Lfunpugnani,  was 
the  drama  in  which  she  made  her  first  appearance 
before  a  British  audience^  with  great  success ; 
though  Dr.  Buxney  says  the  audience  never  fully 
Mt  her  powers  of  expression,  till  she,  some  time 
aiterwards,  introduced,  in  "  Dmnofoonte,"  Hasse's 
adagio  of  ■*  So  tvtU  i  mali  miei,"  which  waa  in  the 
highest  degree  wthetic.  "Her  style  of  Binging," 
continues  Dr.  Bumey,  *<  was  always  grand,  and 
such  OS  discovered  her  to  be  a  perfect  mistress 
of  her  art.  She  was  a  most  judicious  and 
complete  actress,  extending  her  mtelligence  to 
the  poetry  and  every  part  of  the  drwia ;  yet 
her  greatest  admirnrs  acknowledged  that  her 
Toioe  and  manner  would  have  been  still  more 
irresistible  if  she  had  poasessed  a  little  mcnre  fe- 
male grace  and  saftnsM.  The  performance  in 
men's  parts,  however,  obviated  every  olgectiim 
that  her  greatest  enemy  could  make  to  her  abili- 
tiee,  either  as  on  actresa  or  singer."  In  1768 
Mingotti  quitted  England,  and  afterwards  sang 
at  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy.  She  did 
not,  however,  cease  to  consider  Dresden  as  her 
home  as  long  as  the  King  (Augustua)  lived.  After 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1768,  she  estab- 
lifll  3d  herself  at  Munich,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
gendral  esteem  of  both  the  court  and  town.  In. 
1772  she  had  still  prese.  -ed  much  of  the  beauty 
oi  her  voice ;  and  at  thid  time  she  could  converse 
on  music  witii  as  much  science  and  judgment  as 
tho  most  eminttot  of  the  chapol-masters.  Her 
conversation  was  animated,  and  she  spoke  in 
such  perfection  the  Prench,  Italian,  and  German, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  i^ia^itigiy'ifh  which  was  her 
native lan^fuage.  ShealaoknewenoughofEnglish 
and  Spanish  to  su|>port  a  convcsaation ;  nor  was 
she  ignorant  of  Lotm.  AVe  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  period  or  place  of  her  decease. 

MINGUET,  PABLO.  A  Spanish  musician 
at  Madrid,  in  the  last  hulf  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, puUiafaed  there  "  QuadgmiUo  nusvo,  que  en 
mAo  LaminaiJIiiM  denuuttnm  y  c^pNsan  tl  Art»  de 


la  Mutica,  eon  todot  aut  rudimentot  para  saber  aal- 
fiar,  modutar,  tnmaportary  y  otrcu  curioaiaaJkt  mta 
vtUet,  S»  hMira  en  eu  aua,  Jrente  la  Cared  d» 
corie,  encima  de  la  Botiea ;  y  en  la  libreria  de  Ma- 
nuel HartiAt  aalle  de  la  Crux.  Su  precio  et  6  realei." 
Forkel  sapposes  this  work  mnit  have  been  printed 
about  the  year  1774. 

MINIM.  A  character,  or  note,  equal  in  dura- 
tion to  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  larpe,  one  ^hth  of 
alon^  one  fboith  of  a  brere^  and  one  half  <d  a 
aemnnere. 

MINISCALCHI,  GTTIJELMO,  a  composer 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
published  "  Miaerere  met,  Dem,  A  S  voa,"  and 
"Ark,"  Venice,  1G27. 

MINNESINaERS  were  love  singers.  The 
Troubadours  were  minstrels,  more  peculiar  to  It- 
alf,  Spain,  and  tho  south  of  Europe,  while  the 
Mmneungers  were  confined  to  Germany,  and  dif- 
fered fiiom  thor  oontem^raries,  the  Tbmbadonrs, 
in  some  essential  particulars.  Those  minstrda 
appeared  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  year  ilOO, 
and  flourished  about  two  centuries.  They  were 
held  in  so  high  estimation,  that  even  emperon 
sometimes  belonged  to  their  numba.  The  Trou- 
badours always  used  the  same  metre,  while  the 
Minnewngon  emptoyed  a  most  charming  varu^, 
which,  of  course,  obliged  them  to  use  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  tunes  and  melodies.  The  former 
dwelt  much  upon  the  pathetic  and  mournful, 
while  the  latt^  always  breathed  the  spirit  of 
cheerfulness.  The  former  were  more  cdd  and 
intellectual,  while  the  latter  always  ^mod  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  rardy  failed  to  do  it.  It 
was  the  custom  of  these  bards  to  travel  about 
&om  place  to  place,  like  the  bards  and  songsters 
in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  or  the  minstrels  of 
the  early  Suons,  and  the  Scots,  who  often  united 
the  harp  and  the  lyre  with  the  musical  tones  of 
the  Toioe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Minnesingers  became  extinct.  A 
book  01  theii  poetry  waa  coDected  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  which  contained  the  best  poems 
of  the  most  celefazated,  acsne  of  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  age. 

MINNIM.  (H.)  The  strings  of  an  instrmnent. 

MINOJA,  AMBROGIO,  chapd-mastcr  and 
honorary  member  of  the  Conservatory  at  Milan, 
waa  bom  in  1752.  He  studied  muric  at  Kaplei 
under  Nioolo  Sola,  and,  on  returning  to  his  coun- 

S;  succeeded  Lainpugnani  as  first  pianist  at  the 
eatre  Delia  Scala,  at  Milan.  It  waa  about  this 
time  that  he  composed  some  operas  of  instru- 
mental muaic,  amongst  which  "wtm  six  quartets, 
entitled  "  /  Divartimmti  delia  Ciai^Mffna,"  He 
also  brought  out  two  aerioua  operas,  the  one  tar 
the  Theatre  Delia  Scala,  and  the  other  for  the 
Theatre  Argentina,  at  Bome^  in  which  town  he 
was  staying  for  a  short  period.  On  hia  returning 
again  to  Milan,  he  was  nominated  chapel-master 
to  the  holy  brotherhood  Delia  Sc^;  upon 
which  he  dcnroted  his  talents  almost  entirely  to 
ohuroh  music  Shortly  after  this  time,  however, 
he  composed  a  march  and  a  funeral  symphony,  in 
honor  of  General  Hoche,  and  obtained  &om  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte  the  prize  of  a  gold  medal,  value 
one  hundred  sequins,  which  he  hod  offered  for 
the  best  composition  on  that  ocoasbu.  He  then 
wrote  two  maises  dee  morU,  which  am  pwMcwd 
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HIS 


amongrt  the  ■TchiTos  of  the  goremment  at  Mi- 
lan. At  the  epoch  of  the  coronatioii  of  Napo- 
leon, as  Kutg  of  Italf,  Minoja  composed  a  •<  Vmt* 
CrtatOT,"  and  a  **Tt  Datan^  which  wen  perfbnned 
in  dw  cathedral  at  Milan  an  orehestm  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  musicianB.  Hnally,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Viceroy  of  Italy, 
(Prince  Eugene,)  he  composed  a  cantata  for  the 
Teatro  Delia  Scala. 

MINOK,otMINOKE.  (1.)  Less  in  regard  to 
interrals ;  minor  as  to  notes  and  keys.  The  only 
fonn  of  the  minor  scale  which  is  recognized  in 
the  BtEtct  rules  of  harmony  is,  — 


i 


Thtalithai 


[  bdI  deMaodbif. 


MixoB  Scales  Ain>  tkza  SioxATusxa. 

A  diaip,  (wUtire         D  sharp,  G  eharp, 

uinoitf  Oiliup.]      (ofFsbarp.)  (cfB.) 


Cilisrp,(ofie.)     Tihkrp,(orA.)        B,  (ofD.) 


l,B,{i»rQ.)  A,  (of  C.)  D,  (of  F.) 


1 


0,  (Of  B  Oak)        0,  (orX  Sat.)      F,  [of  A  flat.} 


BflAt,(ofDflst.]  Bflftt,(orOSat.]  A  fiat,  (oT  0  flat.) 


MINOR  CANONS.-  Those  clergymen  of  a 
cathedral,  or  chapel,  who  occa^ooally  assist  in 
the  pcrfimnance  of  the  t«rvica  and  oniAm. 

MINOR  MODE.  That  of  the  only  two  modes 
recognized  in  modem  music  in  whieh  the  thh»l 
degree  of  the  scale  from  the  tonio  forms  the  in- 
terral  of  a  minor  third. 

MINORET.  OTTILLATJME,  was  one  of  the 
four  masters  o^  or  composers  to,  the  chapel  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  composed  many  motets,  which, 
though  greatly  admired,  hare  uotot  yet  been 
printed. 

MINOZZI,  MABCELLO,  chapel-master  to 
ibe  Duomo  at  Cazpi,  pnUisbed,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Saimi,  Sinfbnia  b 
Litanie  d  3,  4,  «  6  voct,  con  V.,"  Venice,  1638. 

MINSTRELS.  Certain  poet-mnsicians  of 
finmer  timei^  whose  profession  it  was  to  wander 
about  tho  conntries  they  inhabited,  singing  pane- 
gyrical songs  and  verses  on  their  occasional  bene- 
uctors,  accompanying  themsidyos  on  tho  harp, 
violin,  or  some  other  mstmment.  A  minstrel  is  a 
profemed  musician,  ot  singer.  Elisha,  of  old, 
nad  one  to  soothe  Us  tioublAd  mind. 

MINSTRELSY.   The  art,  or  pnfisidon,  of  a 

minstrd. 

MINUET.  A  numment  of  three  crotchets  or 


three  quavers  in  a  bar,  of  a  slow  and  graceful 
motion,  and  always  beginning  with  tho  beating 
note.  This  is  the  daucii^;  minuet,  and  is  eaii  to 
have  been  invented  at  PoUov ;  but  there  are  other 
minuets,  of  a  time  somewhat  quicker,  and  which 
were  fbrmexly  much  used  as  oondnding  moro- 
ments  of  orertuifls,  sonatas,  Sea. 

MINTTEm).  C^)  Aidnvet;  a  Bkiwdance 
in  triple  time. 

MION,  music  master  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  brought  ont  the  following  operas  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Paris ;  "  NiUiU," 
1711;  "L'Annio  galante,hia  Court"  1747;  and 
"  L'Annit  gakmie,  i  Paria,"  1748.  , 

MIRECKI  (pronounced  Miretzky)  was  a 
member  of  the  Conservatory  at  Paris;  he  has 
etanposed  some  excellent  music,  was  a  distin- 
gniuied  performer  on  the  piano-forte,  and  every 
way  considered  as  a  rising  gttiiiu.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Pole^  and  when  apparently  not  more  than 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  old,  produced 
works  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  long  and 
studious  life.  His  edition  the  whole  of  Mar- 
cello's  celebrated  psalms  is  beautifully  arranged, 
with  an  appropriate  accompaniment  for  the  piano- 
forte. In  this  work  he  received  some  asaistliice 
from  Cherubini.  In  the  latter  part  of  1828,  be 
published  an  edition  of  Clari's  duetti  a  tenetti 
with  a  similar  accompaniment.  Those  composi- 
tions were  originaUy  published  in  1730,  and  are 
distinguished  Dv  grandeur  of  subject  and  eleganco 
in  theu>  melodic  phrases.  The  original  mates, 
engraved  on  copper,  were  deposited  in  the  Teatro 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  and  destroyed  in  the  con- 
fiagration  of  that  edifice.  It  is  to  the  talent  and 
perseverance  of  the  young  and  spirited  Mirecki, 
backed  by  an  enterpri«ng  publisher,  Carli,  of 
Paris,  that  the  musical  world  is  indebted  for  the 
above  invaluable  treasure,  which  would  other- 
wise, probably,  have  been  buried  in  ohlivicnu 
Mirecki,  in  his  piano-forte  playing.  exhiUts  all 
the  taet  of  genius,  and  ia  highly  ouebntted  aa  an 
extemporary  peribuuer. 

MISERERE.  (L.)  Bavemeny.  A  hymn  of 
supplication,  so  cidled  because  the  word  mitmvn 
is  the  first  in  tho  lAtin  transcript  of  that  hymn. 

MISEROCCA,  BASTIANO,  chapel-master 
and  organist  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul 
at  Massa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  bom  in  Ravenna.  He  pubhshed  at 
Venice,  in  the  years  1609  and  1611,  several  masses, 
vespers,  and  motets. 

MISHROETTHA.    The  Chaldean  name  &r 

the  flute  and  the  pipe. 

MISLIWECZEK.  JOSEPH,  called  m  Italy  IL 
BOEMO.  or  VENATORINI.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  miller  at  a  villa^  near  Prague,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1737,  with  a  twin  brother,  who  so 
strongly  resembled  him  that  their  parents  could 
scarcdy  distingaiflh  the  two  infants.  Joseph  re- 
ceived a  good  education  at  his  village  school, 
and  probably  there  received  his  flnt  lessons  in 
music.  After  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  went 
to  Prague^  to  obtain  ftuther  instnietioni  ia  hia 
fifivoiite  art  from  the  celebrated  organist  Sc^ert ; 
and  he  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  coun- 
terpoint with  so  much  success  that  he  shortly 
afterwards  composed  dx  nmphonies,  that  wen 
much  applauded,  and  which  he  called  Jan- 
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naiy,  February,  March,"  &e.  JSncouiagedby  this 
first  racccsB,  he  proceeded  to  Venico,  aod  placed 
himself  under  PescettL  From  thence  ho  went  to 
Parma,  where  he  composed  his  first  opera,  which 
pleased  so  much  that  ho  was  invited  to  Xaplos. 
Here  the  opera  of  "  BeUerofonte,"  which  he  pro- 
duced on  the  king's  birthday,  rendered  him  bo 
celebrated,  that,  nvithin  the  next  ten  years,  he 
brought  out  nine  more  operas  iu  that  city. 
Amongst  these  the  "  Otimpiade,"  1778,  was  a  great 
fiivorite,  principally  on  account  of  the  arictte, 
*'  Se  cerca,  m  dice,"  &c.,  which  was  Tiniversaily 
considered  as  a  chef  ^tmivre.  Not  long  after  the 
representation  of  "  Bellerofo^itc"  he  revisited  Ven- 
ice, where  he  was  loaded  with  honors.  He  met 
with  an  equally  flattering  reception  at  Paria,  and 
in  1777,  or  according  to  others,  1773,  at  Munich. 
In  1780  his  fortune  began  to  change.  In  this 
year  ho  gave,  at  Milan,  his  opera  'MnHida," 
which  was  quite  unsuccessful ;  ho  also  failed  in 
an  opera  at  Kome.  He  died  in  wretched  circum- 
stances, in  1781,  or  according  to  others,  1782. 

MISSA.  (Ij.)  a  mass.  The  mass  usually 
eonsists  of  flvo  principal  movements  —  the  Kyrie, 
Gloria,  Credo,  Saiiclus,  and  Affmu  Dm. 

MISUBATO.  (L)  In  measured  or  strict 
time. 

MTT.  (a.)  Wiih.  I  a%  mit  Begbituag,  with  an 
accompaniment. 

TkinTORD,  JOHN,  an  English  author,  pub- 
lished "  Eftsay  on  tho  Harmony  of  Language, 
fcc,"  London,  1774. 

MITSCHA,  or  MICRA,  FRANZ  ABAJI. 
Secretary  to  the  governor  at  Gratz,  in  Stcyer- 
mark.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  him  in  print,  yet 
too  much  is  known  not  to  give  bim  a  place  here. 
AVe  have,  of  his  composition,  the  opera  "  AAnut 
vttd  Isidore,"  1790;  "  \2  Stark-heaetzte  Sinfbnien 
"11  Nottumi  fVtr  7  uitd  mehrere  Iratrumenie ;  "  "  6 
Violinquartotten ; "  "  1  Terzetto  d2V.  e  Vc. ; "  and 
several  part  songs  for  eight  voices ;  the  greater 
number  were  at  Traeg's  in  Vienna,  in  manu- 
script 

MITZLETl  VON  KOLOF,  LOUENZ  CHRIS- 
TOPH,  bom  at  Vettelsheim  in  1711,  was  educat- 
ed at'  the  gymnasium  at  Anspach.  He  learned 
the  piinciples  of  music  from  inftncy.  also  sing- 
ing from  Ehrman,  and  the  violin  fh>m  Carby.  In 
1731  he  went  to  the  univeraity  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  studied  theology  and  the  sciences  in  general, 
till  at  length,  in  1763,  he  gave  public  lectures  at 
Leipsic,  on  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  music. 
It  was  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Mattheson, 
and  tho  frequenting  of  the  Lnpsia  concerts,  but 
principally  tho  conversation  of  the  great  Bach, 
that  formed  tho  taste  of  Mitzler,  and  made  him 
soon  desirous  of  elevating  his  favorite  art  to  the 
dignity  of  a  mathematical  science.  To  this  effect 
he  pubhshod,  in  1736,  a  dissertation  entitled 

Qiiod  Uiuica  Scientia  ait."  Iu  1738,  he  es- 
tablished, with  the  asaistaoee  of  Count  Lucche- 
ma,  and  Chapel-mastear  BOmler,  a  corresponding 
society  for  the  sciences  connected  with  music ; 
of  this  society  ho  was  named  secretary.  Its  prin- 
cipal object  ivas  tho  improvement  of  the  theory 
of  music.  Mctzler  afterwards  went  to  Poland, 
as  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  a  nobleman's 
&mily,  and  finally  settled  at  Warsaw,  where  the 


King  of  Poland  granted  him  letters  of  nolality. 
lie  died  in  1778.  Hia  inincipal  works  are  as 
follows.  Theoretical:  '* Dittertatio  quod  JftuMU 
Seientia  tit  et  part  eruditionia  philoK^hiae"  Leap- 
sic,  1731 ;  "  lAutu  mfftnii  d«  praamti  belio  auffat' 
tita.  rdqw>  invictiaa.  imperatorit  Caroli  VI.  cum 
fcederalU  hoitibm,  ope  tonoram  mnaicorum  iUua- 
traio,"  Witt^b^,  1753;  "  MutUc^itc/te  Bihlio- 
thek,^'  &0.;  i.  e.,  Musical  Litoury,  or  extract 
Notices  and  impartial  Analyses  of  Books  and 
Writings  on  Music,  three  volumes,  Leipsic, 
1738  to  1754;  "Die  Anfatigtgrande  der  Gmeral- 
baase,  nath  MiUhemrUischer  Lehrart  abffehandeU," 
&c.,  i.  e..  The  Elements  of  Thorough  Basa 
treated  according  to  Mathematical  Rules,  and 
explained  by  means  of  a  Machine  invented  £ae 
the  purpose,  Leipsic,  1739 ;  "  Muaikaliaeker 
Staarsiechar,"  &c.,  i.  e..  The  Oculist  in  Music, 
who  amicably  discovers  the  fiiults  of  reasonable 
Musicians,  and  ridicules  the  foUioe  of  soi-disont 
Composers,  1740  ;  and  lastly,  "  J.  J.  Fux'a  Gra^ 
dua  ad  Pamaaaum"  translated  from  the  Latin 
into  German,  with  notes,  I.apsi<^  1742.  Practi- 
cal works:  those  consist  of  "Three  Collection* 
of  Moral  Odes,  with  Harpsichord  Accompani- 
ment," Leipsic,  1740,  &c. ;  and  "  Four  Cantatas 
for  the  Flute,"  &c.,  Leipsic. 

MIXO-LYDIAN.  (Gr.)  The  name  of  one 
of  tlie  modes  in  the  ancient  music ;  called,  also, 
Hj'por- Dorian.  The  MLro-Lydian  mode  was  the 
most  acute  of  the  seven  to  which  Ptolemy  re- 
duced the  Greek  music. 

MOBILE.  Ttit  nunc  riren  hj  lha  Unckf  to  the  two  niddlt 
chwdf  of  each  tctnchonT  brcaiiM  ther  varied  wHh  the  gCBciat 
while  llu!  two  cxtTtaw  chonii,  Whidi  trow  called  tIaUe,  nam 
changed  thrir  toiie,«r  pitch. 

MOCIGANGA.  (Sp.)  A  musical  interlude 
much  used  in  Spain,  and  of  tho  same  species 
with  the  entrentea ;  the  only  difference  between 
them  being,  that  the  mociganga  is  more  flilly 
furnished  with  music  and  dancing. 

MOCKING  BIRD.  The  power  of  imitation 
of  these  birds  has  not  certainly  been  overrated. 
When  in  the  right  humor  they  will  imitate  all 
sorts  of  sounds,  evou  to'  the  crowing  of  a  cock. 
If  they  do  not  succeed  well  the  firrt  time,  they 
will  repeat  the  effort,  always  gaining  in  coirect- 
neas,  until  they  master  the  subject — sometimea 
with  exact  truth,  sometimes  fiuUng  to  xendw  the 
notes  perfectly. 

But  it  is  as  compottrtt  not  as  imUaion,  that  the 
mocking  birds  most  command  our  admiration. 
There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  their  powers  of 
combination.  There  is  a  variety  and  strange 
contrast  in  their  song,  that  would  be  sought  for 
in  vain  in  any  of  the  sounds  presented  for  their 
imitation,  fiometimes  they  will  begin  low  down 
on  the  scale,  working  np  the  RW^ut,  stopping 
here  and  there  to  throw  off  ad  lilntum  varia- 
tions, then  starting  ^ain,  always  ascending  and 
repeating  the  same  process.  Sometimes  they 
begin  at  the  top  of  their  scale,  and  descend 
in  a  like  manner.  At  one  moment  they  will 
touch  a  note,  repeat  it  several  times  witii  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  emphasis,  and  then  they  will 
flat  or  sharp  tho  same  note  afto;  iho  same  man- 
ner. It  would  require  the  pen  of  a  good  musi- 
cal composer  to  trace  out  in  a  faithful  description 
all  tho  phases  of  their  song.  Wo  liave  often 
followed  out  forty  or  fifty  different  arrangements. 
Within  this  limit,  (that  of  our  memory,)  wo 
could  pronounce  with  certainty  that  the  aanw 
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song  had  not  been  repeated.  We  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  their  combina- 
tions.  Tho  lark,  doubtless,  surpasses  them  iii 
the  gushing  joyousness  of  his  note  —  the  thrush, 
nightiugale,  and  perhaps  other  birds,  in  liquid 
sweetness.  But  in  the  Tariety  and  combination 
of  notes,  in  compass  and  flexibility,  and  in  tho 
marvellous  facility  of  cxecutiou,  the  mockiug 
bird  bears  away  tho  palm.  Mature  furnishes  in 
the  fieatbered  tribes  Toiccs  of  all  descriptions, 
that 

*  thdr  mod  notM  wOd,", 

and,  by  way  of  an  excusable  simile,  they  may  be 
resembled  in  their  peculiar  characters  to  those  of 
certain  prima  donnat.  The  mocking  bird,  like 
the  matchless  Catolaui,  unites  all  styles  with  a 
compass  that  compzehends  erery  note)  &om  tho 
purest  soprano  down  to  iba  deepest  contralto. 
The  bird  is  aptly  named,  and  its  voice  is  wisely 
adjusted  to  its  task.  With  sweetness  alone,  it 
would  be  unable  to  rend^  its  great  variety  of 
intonations. 

The  American  mocking  bird  is  the  prince  of 
all  song  birds,  being  altt^ether  unrivalled  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  ms  vocal  powers;  and, 
besides  the  fulness  and  melody  ot  his  original 
notes,  he  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  tho  notes 
of  all  other  birds,  from  the  humming  bird  to  the 
eagle.  Pennant  states  that  bo  heard  a  caged  one 
imitate  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  and  the  creaking  of 
a  sign  in  high  winds.  Barrington  says,  his  pipe 
comes  nearest  to  the  nightingale  of  any  bird  he 
ever  heard.  The  deticription,  however,  given  by 
Wilson,  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  as  f&c 
excels  Pennant  and  Barrington  as  tho  bird  ex- 
etHa  his  fellow-songsters.  Wilson  tells  ua  that 
the  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his  movements, 
the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he 
displajw  in  listening  and  laying  lessons,  mark 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  lus  voice  is  full, 
strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every 
modulation,  from  the  clear,  mellow  tones  of  the 
wood  thrush  to  tho  savage  scream  of  the  bald 
e^le.  In  measure  and  accents  he  faithfully  fol- 
lows his  originals,  while  in  strength  and  sweet- 
ness of  expression  he  greatly  improves  upon 
them.  In  his  native  woods  upon  a  dewy  morn- 
ing, his  song  rises  above  every  competitor ;  for 
tho  others  appear  merely  as  inferior  accompani- 
ments. His  own  notes  are  bold  and  full,  and 
varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  con- 
sist of  short  expressions  of  two,  throe,  or  at 
most  five  or  six  syllables,  generally  uttered  with 
great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued,  with 
undiminished  ardor,  fbr  luuf  an  hour  or  an  hour 
at  a  time. 

While  singing,  he  expands  his  tail,  glistening 
with  white,  kcepbig  time  to  his  own  music ;  and 
the  buoyant  gayoty  of  bis  action  is  no  less  fasci- 
nating than  his  song.  He  sweeps  round  with 
enthnnostic  ecstOOT;  ho  mounts  and  descends, 
as  his  song  cnrelu  or  dies  away;  he  bounds 
aloft,  as  Bartram  observes,  with  the  celerity  of 
an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very  soul, 
expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.  A  bystander 
might  suppose  that  the  whole  fcatherei  tribe 
had  ass^blod  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  —  each 
Btriving  to  produce  his  ntmost  efibrt,  —  so  pofeot 
are  his  imitations.  He  often  decnves  the  sports- 
man, and  even  birds  themselves  are  sometimes 
imposed  upon  by  this  admiisUe  mimic.  In 


confinement,  ho  loses  little  of  the  power  or  ener- 
gy of  his  song.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  Ctesar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his 
master.  He  cries  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the 
hen  hurries  about,  with  feathers  on  end,  to  pro- 
tect her  ii^ured  brood.  He  repeats  the  tuna 
taught  him,  though  it  be  of  considerable  length, 
wi£  perfect  accuracy.  He  runs  over  the  notes 
of  the  canary,  and  of  the  red  bird,  with  such 
superior  execution  and  effect  that  the  mortified 
songsters  confess  his  triumph  by  their  immediate 
silence.  His  fondncfls  for  variety,  some  suppose, 
injures  his  song.  His  imitations  of  the  brown 
thrush  are  often  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks ;  and  his  exquisite  warblings  after  the 
blue  bird  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of 
swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens. 

During  moonlight,  both  in  the  wild  and  tame 
state,  he  sings  the  whole  night  long.  The  hunt- 
ers, in  their  nocturnal  exourstons,  know  that  tho 
moon  is  rising,  the  instant  they  hear  his  delight- 
ful solo.  Alter  Shakspeare,  Barrington  attrib- 
utes, in  part,  the  exquisitoness  of  me  nightin- 
gale's song  to  the  silence  of  the  night ;  but  if  so, 
what  ore  wc  to  think  of  the  bird,  which,  in  the 
open  glare  of  day,  overpowers  and  often  silences 
aU  competition?  The  natural  notes  of  the 
American  mocking  bird  partake  of  a  eharacteE 
similar  to  those  of  the  brown  thrush ;  but  they 
are  more  sweet,  more  expressive,  more  voriouB* 
and  uttered  with  greater  rapidity. 

MODE.  A  particular  system,  or  constitution 
of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is  divided  into 
certain  intervals,  according  to  the  genus,  llio 
doctrine  of  tho  ancients  respecting  modes  is 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the  difference 
among  their  authors  as  to  the  definitions,  divis- 
ions, and  names  of  their  modes.  Some  place 
the  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  modes,  in  the 
manner  of  division,  or  order  of  the  eoneinnoiu 
parts ;  and  others  merdy  in  the  difibrRit  tension 
of  the  whole;  i.  c.,  as  the  whole  series  of  notes 
arc  more  acute,  or  grave,  or,  as  they  stand  high- 
er, or  lower,  in  the  great  scale  of  sounds.  While 
ttie  ancient  music  was  contined  within  tho  nar- 
row bounds  of  the  tetrochord,  the  heptachord, 
and  the  octachord,  there  were  only  three  modes 
admitted,  whose  fondamentals  were  one  tone 
distant  from  each  other.  The  gravest  of  these 
was  called  the  Dorian ;  the  Phrygian  was  in  tho 
middle,  and  the  acutest  was  tho  Lydian.  In  di- 
viding each  of  these  tones  into  two  inten'ols, 
place  was  given  to  two  other  modes,  the  Ionian 
and  tho  Jf^olian ;  the  first  of  which  was  inserted 
between  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
second  between  the  Phrygian  and  tho  Lydian. 
The  system  being,  at  length,  extended  both  up- 
ward and  downward,  new  modes  were  estab- 
lished, taking  their  denomination  from  the  five 
first,  by  joining  the  preposition  hyper  (upon  or 
above)  for  those  added  at  the  acute  extremity, 
and  the  preposition  hypo  (under)  for  those  tn- 
low:  thus  the  Lydinn  mode  was  followed  by 
the  Hyper-Dorian,  the  Hyper- Ionian,  tho  Hyper- 
Phrygian,  tho  Hyper- JHoliau,  and  the  Hyper- 
Lydion,  in  asccndiug;  and  the  Dorian  mode 
was  sncoeedcd  by  Hypo-Lydion,  Hypo- 
.^olian,  Hypo-Phrygiao,  Uypo-Ionian,  and  the 
Hypo-Dorian,  in  &scendiug.  llie  modems, 
hoM'evcr,  only  rookon  two  modes;  the  miyox 
and  the  minmr.  The  migor  mode  is  that  division 
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oi  the  octave  hy  wiadh  the  intarrals  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth, 
beoome  half  tones,  and  all  the  other  iotemlB 

whole  tones.  The  minor  mode  is  that  divisbn 
by  which  the  intervals  between  the  second  and 
third,  and  fifth  and  sixth,  become  half  tones, 
and  all  the  others  whole  tones.  Another 
distinction  also  exists  between  the  muor 
and  minor  modes:  the  major  mode  is  the 
same  botii  ascending  and  descending ;  but  the 
minor  mode,  in  ascending,  ihatpens  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  thereby  removing  the  half  tone 
from  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  the  seventh 
and  eighth.  Mode  in  ancient  music  was  equiva- 
lent  to  a  key  in  the  modem.  Anterior  to  Ptolemy, 
modes  were  placed,  by  all  musical  men,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  tone  from  each  other  —  and 
miraculons  powers  have  been  atttibuted  to 
the  modes  in  ancient  music ;  this  seems  diffiealt 
&r  us  to  believe,  when  it  was  the  mere  transpo- 
sition of  the  scale  to  a  different  pitch ;  for  now 
a  change  of  key,  without  a  change  of  time,  can 
neither  much  elevtito  nor  depress  the  spirits. 

The  arrnngoments  of  the  diatonic  scales  for- 
merly need  under  the  titles  of  Greek  modes,  and 
tedeiiatticalt  or  ehurch  iotut,  are  not  employed 
in  modem  mumc.  Many  of  the  ancient  modes 
were  denominated  from  the  different  people  who 
invented  or  adopted  them ;  and  the  most  impor- 
tant, together  with  some  of  their  charactoristice, 
will  be  found  in  this  Encyclopiedia  under  the 
diflbient  alphabetical  heads.  The  tmeimt  Gnak 
modea  were  the  Dorian,  Fhrypan,  Lydian, 
Hyper-Dorian,  and  Hypo-Dorian;  the  authen- 
tic modes  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lyd- 
ian ;  the  playal  modes  were  the  Dorian,  Pluy- 

S'an,  Lydion,  and  Heptachord.  See  80U.EB, 
BYB,  and  SlONA.TTrRE8. 

MODERATO.  (L)  A  word  used  adjective- 
ly,  to  signify  a  time  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
quickness. 

MODERATO  ASSAI  CON  MOLTO  SENTI- 
MENTO.  (I.)  A  very  moderate  dq^  of 
movement,  wiUi  much  feeling. 

MODERN  MUSIC.  An  expression  applied 
to  music  composed  within  the  last  half  century. 

MODESTO.   (I.)   Modesfly,  qniefly. 

MODIFICATION.  A  term  applied  to  the 
temperament  of  the  sounds  of  those  instnunenta 
whose  tones  are  fixed,  which  gives  a  greater  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  one  key  than  another,  and 
produces  between  them  a  characteristic  differ- 
ence ;  as  in  organs,  piano-fortes,  end  the  like. 

MODULATION.  The  art  of  conducting  har- 
mony, in  composition,  or  extemporary  perform- 
ance, through  those  keys  and  modes  which  have 
a  due  relation  to  the  fundamental  or  original 
key.  Though  every  piec4^  as  is  well  known,  has 
its  principal  or  governing  key,  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  contrast  and  relief,  it  is  not  only  allowable, 
but  necessary,  to  pass  from  key  to  key,  and  from 
mode  to  mode;  to  assume  different  sharps  or 
flats,  and  lead  us  through  those  transitions  of 
tone  and  harmony  which  delight  the  ear  and 
interest  the  feelmgs.  But  though,  in  grand 
compositions,  there  is  no  quality  of  greater  im- 

gorUncc  than  that  of  a  masterly  modulation,  it 
i  not  easy  to  lay  down  rules  for  its  accompltsh- 
ment   Sometimes  a  gradual  and  almost  insen- 


sible evolution  of  harmony  is  requisite  to  the 
oomposer's  otgeet;  at  other  times,  a  heii  lod 
sudden  change  can  alone  {uroduce  the  neeessary 

effiect.  Modulation,  technically  speakins,  denotes 
a  transition  fr^im  one  key  to  another ;  out,  used 
ffeneraily,  applies  to  the  art  of  airangii^  mdod^ 
and  hi^ony  with  or  without  qnittixig  the  an- 
ginal diatonic. 

In  MoDTiuTioif,  a  change,  or  passage  from  one 
key  to  another,  may  be  effected  by  passing  at 
once  to  a  new  tonic  or  dominant ;  or,  as  is  more 
aatisCsctory  and  usual,  by  first  introducing  some 
chord  characteristic  of  the  key  into  which  we 
desire  to  pass ;  that  is,  some  chord  which  con- 
tains the  leading  note  and  snbdominaat  of  the 
new  scale.  The  chords  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose are  chiefly  the  dominant  seventh,  the  seventh 
on  the  leading  note  in  major,  the  dirainiahed 
seventh,  or  the  inversions  of  these  three  chords ; 
and,  lastly,  the  superfluous  sixth.  The  natural 
resolution  of  all  tiiese  chords  is  either  into  the 
common  chord  of  the  tonic  or  the  dominant, 
direct  or  inverted.  All  modulations  may  be  dis- 
tribated  into  three  classes  :  naturaiy  ahrupt,  and 
en/uayttoHie.  We  shall  treat  of  each  olan  in  a 
separate  section. 

In  Natukal  MonuLATioK  we  only  pass  from  any 
given  key  to  another,  which  is  closiely  related  to 
it ;  that  is,  to  one  of  which  the  signature  difiiRS 
hy  not  more  than  one  sharp  or  flat,  more  or  less. 
Thus,  if  the  original  key  is  major,  tiien  its  related 
kns  are^  — 

First.  The  major  of  its  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  ; 

Second.   Its  own  relative  minor ;  and 

Third.  The  relative  minors  of  its  dominant 
and  Bubdominont. 

Thus  the  keys  related  to  0  major  are  O  and  P 
m^or,  and  A,  E,  and  D  minor. 

But  if  the  ordinal  key  is  minor,  then  Um  re- 
lated keys  or^  — 

First  The  minor  of  its  domlnsnt  and  snb- 
dominant; 

Second.   Its  own  relative  major ; 

Third.  The  relative  mai<Hcofits  dominant  and 
subdominaut. 

Thus  the  keys  related  to  A  ■ndaor  are  E  and 
D  minor,  and  C,  G,  and  F  major. 

Wo  may  modulate  from  a  given  key  into  any 
related  k^,  by  only  one  mUmtdiatg  dnmatmitie 
chord,  ^camples : 

MODULA.TIOm  FBOK  C  TO  IIS  BKUTBD  EnS. 


-^11     « — :==H 

— 8      '  g  ii 

No.  8,  to  A  minor. 


Ko.  4,  to  D  minor. 


1^ 
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toBndnor. 


At  ^,  a  chord  of  the  nxth  is  plwwd  on  C,  in 
order  to  introduce  a  note  in  common  with  the 
next  chord.  This  materisllT  ■oftenB  the  tran- 
sition ittaa  one  chord  to  another. 

HoDuuTHun  noK  A  Mnrom  lo  m  moKa 
Kan. 


Vo.  6,  U>  X  minor. 


ITo.  T,  to  D  minor. 


-o- 


The  modulBtions  at  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  9,  an  ef- 
ftcted  by  the  dominant  aerenth  and  invcrdonH ; 
those  at  Noa.  3  and  6,  by  the  dimlniahed  serenth 
and  inTersiona ;  that  at  Ko.  7,  by  the  Buperfluoos 
sixth ;  tbat  at  No,  9,  by  the  diminiahed  serenth 
on  the  sharpened  fourth  of  the  new  scale ;  and 
that  at  No.  10)  by  the  first  iureidon  of  the  im- 
perfect common  chord. 

By  modulating  step  by  step  in  the  manner  es- 
pbuned  above,  we  axe  enabled  to  connect  the  most 
distant  keys. 

AbeUFT  MoDtllATIOH. 

By  abrupt  modulation  is  to  bo  understood  all 
sudden  modulations  into  keys  which  are  not 
doeely  related  to  the  original  hey. 

This  is  done  in  various  ways ;  as, 

1.  By  abruptly  changing  &e  mode  of  flie  key 
which  we  are  in  from  nuijor  to  minorf  ox  from 
mfnnr  to  nu^ox.   Example : 

n^ac  to  nloor.       HbMir  to 


Whan  this  change  haa  bemi  made,  we  may 
either  remain  in  the  key  thus  altered,  ox  modu- 
late from  it  according  to  its  now  relations.  Ex- 
ample: 

0  omjor  to  E  AM. 


2.  By  dianging  the  mode  or  species  of  the 
consonant  chrad  employed  to  xesobre  some  char- 
acteristic harmony.  Example: 


0  nujcir  to  A  major. 


Tb  F  ulnar. 


OtoVmafor. 


s 


8.  By  employing  a  succession  of  two  or  more 
characteristic  chords  bekmging  to  diflbrent  keys. 

Example : 

C  to  V  ihtrp  m^or. 

/-a  i  h  i-— 


4.  The  following  abrupt  modulations,  effected 
by  consonant  choids  only,  are  occasionally  met 
widi:  — 

C  to  A  flat  OtoFminw. 


Ho.  1.  Ko.  a. 


OtoDBkt 


0  to  B  flat  nudoz  or  ndiior. 

I  I 

si: 
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At  No.  1  there  is  to  be  understood  an  eUipsis 
of  the  key  of  C  minor.  At  Noa.  2  and  3,  the 
major  com'moa  chord  of  C  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dominant  harmony ;  and  at  No.  4,  the  same  sup- 
position is  made  vith  regard  to  the  chord  of  F. 

6.  Many  abrupt  modulations  are  effected  by 
changing  the  quantity  or  magnitude  of  one  or 
more  of  tho  interrab  of  which  a  dissonant  chord 
is  composed,  and  then  resolving  it  according  to 
the  now  functus  which  It  has  acquired  hj  this 
alteration.   Example : 

OtoEflat. 


I 


I 


1,7  — 
0  tn  A  flat  minor. 


6.  A  pause  OTcr  a  note,  or  a  rest,  or  a  single 
note  several  times  repeated,  a  x)aiuiago  in  unison, 
or  a  scries  of  chromatic  notes,  will  often  suffice 
to  connect  very  distant  keys.   Example : 

Panic. 


New  kty. 


pMBSgoln  uoImiu. 


£KHAKHONIC  KODCLATIOX. 

Enharmonic  modulations  are  effected  by  alter- 
ing the  notation  of  one  or  more  intervals  belonging 
to  some  e/taraderutic  c/iard,  and,  by  this  means, 
changing  the  key  and  the  harmony  into  which 
it  would  naturally  have  roaolTed.  The  chords 
which  admit  of  those  alterations  are,  first,  the 
diminished  scrcnth  and  its  invoiuons ;  and, 
secondly,  the  dominant  seventh  not  inverted,  and 
the  chord  of  tho  superfluous  uxth  and  perfect 
fifth. 


Any  chtnd  of  the  diminished  serenth  may  be 
changed  into  a  chord  of  the  ^,  ^,  or  ^.  by  mere- 
ly altering  the  notation  of  one  or  more  of  ita  in- 
tervals, without,  in  reality,  changing  the  sounds 
of  which  the  ordinal  choid  was  oompoaed.  Ex- 
ample: 


OrigLnal  ctK«d.  Boot  Ashup.  Boot  FX  Boot  E  naUnL 


The  first  of  the  above  chords  naturally  belongs 
to  the  key  of  D ;  the  second  to  B ;  the  third  to 
Q  ^  ;  and  tho  fourth  to  F ;  and  it  is  upon  the 
common  chords  of  these  keys,  either  major, 
minor,  or  their  inversions,  that  they  resolve.  As 
they  ftU  consist  of  the  very  same  so'unds,  we  may, 
for  tho  purpose  of  modulating,  sabst^nto  any 
one  of  these  for  any  other,  and  thus  obtun  lo 
many  abrupt  modulations  from  the  key  of  D. 
Examples : 


OrigtuI  proEfMiloD 


DtoB. 


En 


D  to  G  rharp. 


As  the  diminished  seventh  belongs  equally  to 
the  major  as  to  the  minor  mode,  tho  last  chords 
in  the  preceding  examples  might  have  becu  ma- 
jor. 

As  any  diminished  seventh  may  be  written  in 
four  different  ways,  each  reprenenting  a  distinct 
chord  of  the  seventh,  and  leading  to  a  different 
key,  and  as  thne  are  but  twelve  semitones  in  the 
octave,  it  is  evident  that  thoro  are  but  ^  or  three 
chords  of  the  diminished  seventh,  consisting  of  es- 
sentially different  Bounds.    Now,  wo  may  proceed 
from  any  given  tonic  or  dominant  to  any  one  of 
tlieso  three  sevenths ;  and  as  each  of  Uiem,  by 
mere  changes  of  notation,  leads  into  four  different 
j  kc>-s,  it  is  evident  that,  by  a  proper  choice  of  only 
one  intermediate  chord,  we  may  modulate  from 
I  the  given  tonic  to  any  other :  for  this  purpose^ 
;  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  that  seventh,  or 
I  its  inversions,  which  contains  the  leading  note  of 
I  the  scale  into  which  we  desire  to  pass. 
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^Lct,  for  example,  A  be  the  oiii^nftl  "key; 
i      .  n  then,  by  taking  the  ^minished 
"i^"^^!  seventh,  we  are  at  onco  enabled 

— rr  to  modulate  into  the  keys  of  C, 

lb,  Gb,  or  ¥st,  to  which  keya  the  notes  of  the 
above  chord  are  leading  notes,  either  directly 
by  a  mere  change  in  the  notation. 

Similarly,  by  taking,  after  the  chord  of  A,  the 
u  diminished  seventh,  we  may  di- 

:_  trj-J  'ri  reotly  modulate  into  the  keya 
f=r=a^rfl  Bb,  Db.or  Cif,  E,  and  G. 


LaBtly,  by  taking  the  diminished  seventh, 

j  we  may  proceed  to  any  of  the 
keya  B,  D,  P,  Ab.or  G#f. 


We  shall  conclado  with  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  application  of  these  principles. 


0  to  S  flat  minor. 


A  to  O  minor. 


1»- 


A  to  r  minor. 


Another  speciea  of  enharmonio  modulation  la 
obtained  by  changinf;  the  dominant  aerenth  into 
the  Bopetfluona  sixth,  or  the  aupwAuoufl  uxth 
into  the  dmoiuant  seronth.   Example : 


.  "'^ 

Aa  these  two  chords  consiiit  of  tho  very  same 
Bounds,  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other,  and 
by  this  means  very  distant  keys  may  bo  conneotod 
irith  each  other.   Example : 


GtoB. 


Eaburnonlo  changf  Bxpressed. 


Many  beautiful  examples  of  enharmonio  modu- 
lation may  be  seen  in  "  Albrechtabergcx'B  The- 
oretical Works."   Examples  iUuatratiTe  of  the 

theory  of  modulation  may  also  be  seen  in  "  Bach's 
Scales  and  Modulations,"  and  "  Albrechtsbcrger's 
Table  of  Modulations ;  "  also  in  an  ormnal  and 
ingenious  essay  on  the  determination  ol  the  key 
in  music,  by  W.  Forde. 

There  is  no  branch  of  musical  science  more 
neccsRory  to  a  composer  than  modulation.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  **  the  key  which  opens  to  the 
admiring  car  all  the  troRaures  of  harmony."  As 
melody  eignifiGs  a  progression  of  single  sounds, 
so  in  the  science  of  harmony  docs  modulation 
signify  a  progreaeion  of  chords,  or  mixed  sounds. 
To  conduct  tlio  harmony  with  case  and  grace  is 
a  distinguishing  quality  in  a  firat-ratc  composer. 
"W^en  we  moduwoupon  an  organ  or  piano-forto, 
in  pasRuig  from  one  chord  to  another,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  one  of  the 
fingers  should  remain  upon  that  key  which  is  to 
form  a  part  of  the  succeeding  chord.  This  gives 
a  smoothness  to  tho  transitions,  rcodUy  percidvod 
by  the  ear.  For  bold  and  sudden  effects,  these 
co;inecting  "links  of  harmony"  aro  dispensed 
with,  and  the  changes  are  produced  by  dashing 
into  chords  at  distances  more  remote. 

As  there  are  twelve  semitones  within  the  oc- 
tave, and  any  one  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  &  key,  and  as  cvcr>-  key  may  bo  formed  to 
be  either  major  or  minor,  there  are  consequently 
not  loss  than  twenty-four  keys  into  which,  in 
modulating,  we  may  occasionaUy  move.  Twelve 
of  these  transitions  arc  adroitiy  perfbrmod  by  the 
agency  of  the  diminished  seventh. 

The  laws  by  which  wc  pass  from  one  accord  to 
another  form  the  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  the  art 
of  setting  note  against  note ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  that  when  music  is  written  in  parts,  no 
two  parts  are  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  at 
tho  distance  of  a  fifth,  producing  cotuecvtice  fil^^ 
tho  effect  of  which  la  intolerable  to  the  ear.  This 
may  bo  tried  upon  the  piano-forte,  by  striking 
them  in  succession.  An  offence  of  less  magni- 
tude are  coni^ccutive  octaves,  which,  if  intro- 
duced without  tho  design  of  strengthening  a  par^ 
are  quite  unpardonable.  Picdni  compares  modu- 
lation to  tho  turning  off  from  a  road  on  which  we 
arc  travelling.  I'he  ear  is  willing  to  follow  us  —  it 
even  wishes  to  find  a  guide  in  us  —  hut  it  expects 
that,  when  we  have  brought  it  to  a  halt,  it  should 
find  something  to  repose  upon  as  B  recompense  for 
the  jonzncy.  If  you  disregard  this  reasonable 
demand,  and  yet  expect  that  the  Mr  should  con- 
tinue with  you,  cro  long  you  will  find  your- 
self disappointed ;  it  will  leave  you  running  on 
by  yourself,  and  all  your  efforts  to  call  it  back 
again  will  be  in  vain.  To  devise  a  melody  ac- 
cording to  a  natuial  ordw  and  unaffected  plan  of 
modulation,  uerer  to  deriate  but  for  a  purpose 
and  to  return  to  it  with  ease,  are  difficulties  in 
the  art.  To  abandon,  on  the  other  hand,  a  key 
which  has  scarcely  beoi  propounded ;  to  wander 
at  random,  without  reason  or  object,  from  one 
key  to  another ;  to  skip  to  and  tro,  merely  to 
leave  a  place  in  which  you  are  incapable  of  main- 
taining ■  footing;  in  short,  to  modulate  for  the 
sake  of  modulation,  —  bebnys  an  ignorance  of 
the  art,  and  a  povmf  of  invention. 


MIXED  CADENCE,   A  name  fiwmeriy  ap- 
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plied  to  a  cadence  on  the  dominant  when  preced- 
ed by  the  harmony  of  the  subdominant. 

MIXTURE.  An  organ  rtop  of  a  shrill  and 
piercing  quality,  consftting  of  several  ranks  of 
pipes. 

MODERNE,  JACQUES,  a  «ompo8er  to  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Confort  at  Lyons,  in 
tho  Bcrentcenth  century,  published  seroral  works, 
of  frhich,  however,  Gesner,  in  his  '^Partition. 
Vnivert."  lib.  2,  tit.  7,  gives  only  the  foUowing  : 
*'  Chan*on»  A  4  Parlutf"  and  •<  iforMfa',  6  «<  6  vae^ 
Ub.  3." 

MOELLER,  JUH.  QOTTFR.  This  musician 
announced  himself  at  Leipsic,  in  1797,  with  the 
title  of  Sittdiosva  theoloffia  et  mtisices,  as  compo- 
ser of  a  double  sonata  for  the  piano-forte,  about 
to  be  published.  AVhether  this  really  appeared 
is  not  known;  hut  aftonrards  the  following 
works  were  published  by  him :  •'  12  Var,  pour  h 
Clav.,"  1797  ;  "16  Var.  pour U  Clav.,"  1798;  and 
"i  Waltzerund  2  Engtiaehe,"  1798.  Wo  find  his 
Christian  name  ijoqueutly  printed  J.  C.  TVhether 
this  is  an  ciror  of  the  press,  or  wliethcr  tho 
name  is  to  bo  written  J.  C  Moeller,  we  have  no 
certain  account.  He  was,  in  the  year  1800,  resi- 
dent at  Leipsic,  as  professor  of  Uie  piano.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  tJie  famous  Kittel,  of  £rfurt.  In 
the  year  180S  appeared  his  "  Fantaiaie  et  Fugue 
potir  k  Piano-forte"  Op,  4,  Leipsic. 

MOESER,  CARL,  violinist  in  the  royal  Prus- 
sian chapel  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  bom  about 
tlie  year  1774,  was  universally  allowed  to  pos- 
sess the  most  distinguished  bdents.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  he  read  d  litre  tnivtrt,  as  also  the 
cleamcsB  with  which  he  executed  at  first  sight, 
were  truly  astonishing.  "Wlien  only  in  his  sixth 
year,  ho  attracted  notice  at  Berlin  by  his  perform- 
ance on  tho  violin.  Hit  first  teacher  was  Bot- 
tichcr,  who  in  a  short  time  brought  him  so  for- 
ward, that  ho  was  able  to  join  in  the  most  difficult 
violin  concertos  of  Giomowich,  Haack,  &c  He 
then  become  first  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Margrave  of  Schwedt.  Afterwards,  however,  on 
the  death  of  the  above  nobleman,  when  his  chap- 
el was  closed,  the  king  patronized  the  young 
artist,  supported  him,  and  procured  him  in- 
struction firom  concert  master  Haack,  who  then 
cultivated  his  talents  to  their  subsequent  ex- 
traordinary por&ction.  In  1792  he  was  still 
without  any  musical  appointment,  and  practised 
the  science  only  as  an  amateur,  holding  a  situation 
in  the  civil  department  of  government.  Soon 
after  that  time,  nowever,  we  find  him  belonging 
to  tho  Koyal  Chapel ;  and  in  1797,  he  was  travel- 
ling with  the  title  of  mattre  de  chapeUe. 

MOITO,  GIOV.  BATTIST.,  a  composer,  flour- 
ished about  the  year  1600.  Of  his  works  have 
been  printed  "2IadrigaU  A  6  «De^"  Antwerp, 
1600. 

MOLENDA,  "WENZEL,  a  delightful  violin- 
ist ondcompoaei  for  his  instrument,  bom  at  Pi- 
eek,  in  Bohemia,  lived  at  first,  for  six  years,  at 
Btthmisch-Erumau,  as  musician  in  the  Minorite 
church  there.  He  then  went  to  Linz,  to  study 
philosophy ;  but  soon  after  proceeded  to  Vienna. 
There  he  continued  but  a  short  time,  and  went 
to  Hungary,  where  he  was  in  tho  service  of  a 

Srincc,  as  violinist,  lliis  situation  ho  resigned, 
1  Older  to  Tint  Paris,  whcro)  by  his  ready  and 


pleamng  mode  of  execution,  he  became  greatly 
admired.  At  length  he  left  France,  and  appean, 
about  the  year  1788,  to  have  resided  at  Mentx, 
where  he  pMscssed  an  elegant  house.  He  wrote 
many  concertos  and  other  music  for  his  instru- 
ment, of  which,  however,  it  is  probable  that  nono 
has  been  printed. 

MOLINO,  LUDOVICO,  chef  ifonAeMtre  at  the 
theatre  at  Torin,  in  1803,  pubhshed  •<  Airt  rariig 
pour  le  Ouitare  aoec  Ace.  de  VioloH,"  Paris,  1803. 
He  wu  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  composed  much 
other  instrumental  music ;  ho  has  also  published 
at  Paris  several  acts  of  Italian  ariettes. 

MOLIQUE.  BERNHARD,  a  violin  plaver, 
was  bom  at  Nurcmboi^,  October  7,  1803.  His 
iathcr,  who  was  the  chapel-master  of  the  town, 
gave  him  his  first  instructions  iu  music,  and 
taught  him  the  management  of  nearlv  aU  the 
most  accessible  iostrumonte.  But  Bemhard 
evinced,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  decided  preference 
for  the  violin,  not  only  by  devoting,  with  eager- 
ness, a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
it,  but  especially  by  the  delicacy  and  sweetness 
with  which  he'  handled  the  iustnunent  —  tho 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  far  beyond  the  ago  of 
the  precocious  boy.  Connoisseurs  already  recog- 
nized iu  him  a  virtuoso,  even  before  he  had  mode 
any  considerable  progress  in  practical  skill ;  and 
his  father,  conscquenUy,  sparednothing  that  could 
contribute  to  develop  and  promote  his  talent.  Ho 
confined  his  practice  principally  to  the  violin, 
and  the  iacile  child  followed  with  delight  the 
parental  lessons.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  how- 
ever, his  talent,  knowledge,  and  capabilities 
transcended  tho  powers  of  instruction  possessed 
by  the  happy  father,  who,  in  1816,  sent  him  fox 
further  accomplishment  to  Munich,  where  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  having  been  informed  of  the 
promising  talents  of  tho  youth,  appointed  the 
first  violinist  of  tho  royal  chapel,  Pictro  Novelli, 
to  bo  young  Htfolique's  future  instmctor.  After 
two  years'  application  he  left  this  school  for  Vi- 
enna, where  he  was  immediatdy  engaged  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Theater  an  der  Wim.  In  1820 
he  returned  to  Munich,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  his  instructor,  NovcllL  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  often  played  in  public,  witii  the  greatest 
success;  but  it  was  in  1822  that  he  first  under- 
took a  veritable  artistic  tour  through  Leipsic, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Hanover,  &&  Although  ho 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  full^  accompl^hmg 
tho  object  which  every  artist  has  m  view,  m  gain- 
ing to  himself  the  reputation  which  is  his  due^ 
owing  to  the  lustrous  &me  of  Spohr,  which 
eclipsed  every  rining  genius,  still  the  tour  was 
powerfully  influential  upon  his  future  artistio 
development.  In  S^)tmber,  1826,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  music  director  at  Stnttgatdt,  where  ho 
long  was  the  pride  of  the  Stuttgardt  orchestra. 
Mouque,  in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, London,  and  St.  Petersburg,  obtained  a 
European  reputation,  which  his  great  qualities 
fully  justify.  He  is  a  sterling,  thorough  artist, 
whose  true  and  earnest  natuze  despise^  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  those  modem  whinu  and 
meretricious  ornaments,  and  all  that  charlatanerie 
with  which  most  virtuosi  of  the  present  day  en- 
rapture the  public.  His  playing,  rounded  into 
the  classical  form  of  art,  swerves  not  from  its  aim 
to  search  for  foucifully  invented  beauties,  or  to 
wander  through  brilliant  paasagesi  but  zatiker  ta 
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put  the  richly  ornamented  principal  part  in  an 
riarmonic  combination,  in  the  necessary  organ- 
(cal  connection  with  the  accompanying  instni- 
ments.  Hin  violin  concertoa,  therefore,  are  not 
to  he  conndcred,  like  those  of  ^e  modem  'rirtn- 
on.  as  mere  solos,  but  arc  to  be  compared  to  com- 
pletely written  symphonies,  in  which  hia  instru- 
ment ehinos  forth  as  the  poetical  completion  of 
the  entire  musical  structure.  It  requires,  then, 
an  abundance  of  power,  and  an  immense  facility, 
to  appreciate  the  position,  so  as  to  keep  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  a  constant  intimate  alternation  with 
the  orchestnt;  now  impmceptibly  rising  to  a 
powerfdl  ene^^,  then  again  ^eldin^  to  the  op- 
posing forces,  and  anon  striking  forth  with  the 
decision  of  the  master  hand.  Xevcr  docs  ho 
separate  himself  from  this  harmonically  combined 
system,  never  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  artifi- 
cial bravura  passages,  bnt  yields  himself  to  the 
inexorable  law  by  which  tho  whole  is  held  to- 
gether, the  uppermost  link  of  the  harmonic  chain 
being  his  on'n  artistically  embellished' solo  part. 
\Vheii  he  has  the  bow  in  his  hand,  he  is  a  musical 
totality ;  henco  tho  extraordinary  case  of  his  ex- 
terior bearing,  which  is  the  index  of  a  total  in- 
tellectual absorption  in  his  art.  From  tho  early 
plenitude  of  his  native  resources,  MoUque  has 
risen,  by  successive  developments,  to  the  height 
of  artistical  perfection,  which  has  secured  him 
the  laurel  amongst  all  the  living  ^-iolinists.  To 
hear  him-play  an  adagio  is  the  most  perfect  treat. 
There  is  no  feigning  of  feeling,  no  exaggeration, 
no  ofTectation ;  it  is  the  pure  fire  of  an  ortLstio 
inspiration ;  no  confusion  of  sentiments,  but  sim- 
ple, self-conscious  truth.  Add  to  this  bis  effective 
execution,  his  magnificent,  full,  and  solid  tone, 
in  all  its  regions  of  tlie  highest  purity,  its  soft 
and  harmonious  fulness,  conuiined  with  a  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  As  a  composer  for  his  instrument, 
he  is  distinguished  by  a  solid  greatness  of  manner, 
modelled  upon  the  style  of  Ilaydn,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  ^ohr,  and  evidencing  the  pur- 
est taste  and  the  most  extended  knowledge,  united 
with  an  eminent  talent  apparently  created  for 
the  beauties  and  charms  of  harmony.  These  re- 
marks are  equally  applicable  also  to  his  other 
compositionts  his  string  quartets,  piano-forte  so- 
natas, symphonies,  and  above  all,  his  mass.  As 
conductor  of  the  orchestra,  ho  combines,  with  the 
most  refined  ear,  calm  self-possession  and  on  en- 
ergetic precision.  As  a  master,  he  is  full  of 
merit ;  and  pupils,  whoso  names  are  of  great 
celebrity,  and  of  whom  he  may  well  be  as  proud 
as  they  are  worthy  of  him,  contribute  to  augment 
the  fs^nc  of  the  exoellcnt  master.  Moliquo  is 
evidently  one  of  those  happy  boings  whom 
Providence  has  endowed  with  an  indesctibaUe 
ziehneos. 

MOLrrOR,  INGENUIN,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
and  organist  to  tho  convent  at  Botzen,  in  Tyrol, 
bom  at  Ilabach,  flourished  as  a  composer  in  tho 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  pub- 
lished "  6  Kanzonen  fUr  2  V.,  I  Viole,  I  Vioia  da 
Oamba,  und  B.,"  and  "  19  UoMtit  d  2  Sepmni,  2 
v.,  e  B.,"  Augsbn^,  1668. 

MOLL.  (O.)  Minor  in  relation  to  modes 
and  keys ;  as,  A  moU,  A  minor ;  II  moll,  B  mi- 
nor, &c. 

MOLLE.  ^F.)  Softorvwoet  A  rdative  tram 
used  to  mgnify  a  flat  sound;  tliat  is,  a  sound 


which  is  half  a  tone  lower  than  tho  sound  with 
which  it  ii  compared ;  af ,  B  flat,  or  B  moUe,  is  a 
semitone  beneath  B  natural,  or  B  dttrnm.  This 
term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  the  flat 
soai^,  on  account  of  thdr  mqiposed  softness  or 
sweetness,  in  comparison  with  the  e&ct  of  tho 
natural  and  sharp  tones. 

MOLLENnATTER.  FRIEDEICH,  HEET- 
EIOH,  and  EDUARD,  brothers,  distinguished 
virtuosos,  who  have  given  conccrte  in  Germany, 
were  bom  in  Erfurt,  the  first  in  1818,  the  second 
in  1828,  and  the  third  in  1830.  Friedrich  and 
Eduard  are  violinists,  and  played  in  New  York, 
in  1853,  in  Jullien's  concerts.  The  other  brother 
is  a  violoncellist. 

MOLTNER,  BALTHASAR,  composer  and 
member  of  tho  college  at  Schleusingen,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published 
"  Motette  far  6  Slimtiun,  aufdem  Tod  der  Fr.  Lal- 
termaimin  m  Eitfield ; "  L  e.,  Motet  for  six  voices 
on  the  Death  ofFr.  Lattemunnin  at  Eisfldd,  Co- 
bourg,  1614. 

MOLTO.  (L)  Very,  or  much.  A  word  used, 
in  conjunction  with  sonxe  other,  by  way  of  aug- 
mentation ;  as,  MoUe  allegro,  very  quidc ;  JUojto 
adagio,  very  slow. 

MOMBELLI,  DOMENICO.  Chapel-master 
Reichardt,  who,  in  1790,  undertook  a  jouniey  to 
Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  powers  of  the  different  tenor 
and  alto  ungers,  gives  the  following  very  flatter- 
ing dcacripti<m  of  MtHnboUl:  "aa  jdeasedme 
above  all  others.  He  has  a  very  agreeable  and 
clear  voice,  particularly  in  the  deeper  tones,  and 
sings  with  much  feeling  and  <Ktpression.  His 
appearance  and  action  arc  prepossessing  and  ex- 
pressive." In  the  winter  of  1790  to  1791,  ho 
sang  at  the  theatre  at  L^hom  rad  Padua.  He 
is  known  as  a  composer  by  the  IbUowii^;  little 
works :  "  6  Arietie  ItdUaiu  eon  Ace.  di  Cemb.  o 
Arpa,"  Vienna,  1791 ;  "  8  ArietU  Ital.  oon  Ace.  di 
Cemb.,"  Op.  2,  Vienna,  1794  ;  '<  6  DueUini  per  2 
Sopranit  conAec.  di  Cemb.,"  Op.  3,  Vienna,  179o. 

MOMIGNY,  JEROME  JOSEPH.  DE,  was  of 
Belgian  ori^n,  and  was  bom  at  FhiUippeville 
in  1776.  Hw  bther,  who  had  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Louvain,  and  had  studied  music  at 
tho  court  of  Brussels,  taught  him  the  alphabet 
and  the  gamut  at  the  same  time.  His  Other's 
fortune  bung  impaired,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Omar's, 
where  he  had  an  uncle  by  the  mother's  ode,  who 
took  the  charge  of  his  education.  His  progress 
in  music  was  so  rapid,  that,  when  only  nine 
years  old,  he  extemporized.  At  twelve  ho  'n-as 
the  organist  of  two  parishes  of  St.  Omar.  Sum- 
moned to  the  royid  abbey  of  St.  Colombia  he 
there  acquired  a  taste  for  retirement,  study,  and 
philosophy.  It  was  in  tho  groves  that  surrounded 
this  religious  asylum  that  he  first  composed,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  reading.  Unhappily  he 
wanted  models.  He  sought  them  at  Paris.  M. 
de  Mouteynard,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Xiouis 
XVI..  being  asked  by  his  sister,  the  Abbess  of 
St.  Pierre  de  Lyons,  to  send  her  an  organist^  sent 
Momigny,  In  1793  he  became  secretary  of  his 
section,  and  was  appointed  municipal  officer  at 
the  time  when  tho  citizens  of  Lyons  wero  striv- 
ing to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  r«ign  of  temnr. 
Outlawed  tos  hsTiog  been  unwilling  to  betray 
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the  confidence  of  his  fcUow-cUizcos,  he  took 
zeftigo  in  SwitKcrlatid,  after  having  wandered, 
wittuiat  a  home,  through  the  Bouth  of  France. 
Ho  returned  to  L^oiis,  and  aftcrwardB  ostabliiihod 
himgelf  at  Paris,  m  ISOO.  Ho  hod  coiupoHcd  at 
Lyons  twelve  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  at  Paria 
two  quartets  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass,  so- 
natas fot  the  piano,  a  trio,  fonning  his  twenty- 
second  work,  forty  romances,  and  two  operaa, «  Le 
BarOH  de  Feltheim"  the  words  by  the  Prince  of 
Schakowekoy,  and  "  La  Nouvelle  LaUiire"  of 
which  he  wrote  the  words  and  the  music.  He  also 
published,  for  the  use  of  the  family  of  Napoleon, 
solfeggi,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  in  1802  his  first  lessons  for  that  in- 
strument appeared.  Momigny,  independently  of 
his  musical  abilities,  was  a  very  learned  man, 
and  has  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  in  three  volumes 
8vo.,  entitled  "  Court  complet  dJIarnwmie  et  de 
Composition  ^aprisune  Thiorie  nouvelle  ct  gin&rale 
de  la  Muaique  bamis  sur  des  Prittcipet  incaittesiabka, 
puinia  dans  la  Nature,  Ixc."  This  book  may  be 
cousidoicd  as  containing  a  new  theory  of  music, 
though  the  whole  idea  of  it  is  not  original, 
being  founded  partly  on  the  system  of  Ballicie, 
which  was  expanded  by  Jamard,  and  partly  on 
some  of  tho  views  of  tho  Abbfe  Fcytou,  which 
appear  in  the  article  "  Chroniatique,"  in  the  "  En- 
cyihpidU  Mithodique."  According  to  the  theory 
of  Momigiiy,  tho  gcnorBtot  produces  the  fol- 
lowing interrals :  O,  b,d,g,b,d,^a,D,e,  which 
the  author  calls  unique  typo"  of  tho  musical 
system,  and  compares  the  seven  musical  notes,  a, 
b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  proceeding  from  the  generating 
string,  to  the  phenomena  of  the  decomposition  of 
light,  discovered  by  Newton  by  means  of  a  prism. 
Momigny  lias  distinguished  himself  also  by  a 
most  remarkably  ww  arranged  edition  of  Du- 
nuite's  six  duets,  the  subjoots  of  which  were  taken 
liom  Scarlatti's  cantatas.  Tho«e  duets  are  sung 
at  all  the  conaereaioires  on  the  continent^  and  are 
renowned  for  tho  beauty  of  their  melodies  and 
harmonic  treatment.  Momigny,  invited  by  tho 
conductors  of  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  has 
a  further  title  to  respect,  by  having  abl^  com- 
pleted the  mtisical  part  of  that  work^  which  was 
left  unfinished  by  the  honors  of  the  revtdation, 
and  the  consequent  onfortunate  sacrifice  of  some 
of  its  most  able  original  authors. 

MONAULOS.  (Gr.)  A  kind'of  single  flute, 
of  higher  antiquity  than  even  the  lyre,  and  said, 
by  some  writers,  to  have  been  invented  in  Egypt. 
The  Egyptians  called  it  Pliotinx,  or  crooked  flute : 
its  shap'o  was  crooked,  and  something  like  that  of 
a  bull's  horn. 

MONDODONO,  or  MOXDONDOXO,  GE- 
BOLAMO  DA,  a  priest  and  composer  in  Italy, 
flourished  about  the  year  1660,  and  published, 
among  other  works,  "  Miasa,  Salmi,  e  Falsi  Bor- 
doni  h  5  voci,"  1G53,  and  *'  Salmi"  Venice,  16G3. 

MONDONVILLE,  JEAN  JOSEPH  C,  DE, 
born  at  Norbonne  in  1715.  After  visiting  the 
Netherlands,  where  several  motets  of  his  com- 
position were  much  admired,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1737,  and  procured  three  of  his  motets  to  be 
sung  at  the  Coitcert  Spiriiuel,  when  it  was  eonsid- 
ared  that  they  were  nearly  unrivalled.  He  was 
then  appointed  chamber  musician  to  the  king, 
and  soon  afterwards  puUished  some  muaic  for 
the  harpsichord  and  violin,  and  some  ooncertos 


for  the  o^;an.  He  next  produced  an  unsuccess- 
ful opera ;  bnt,  in  1749,  gave  another  op^  "Lb 
Camavfil  du  Pantasee,"  which  had  thirty-five  rep- 
resentations. In  17d3  ho  finished  the  poem,  and 
put  music  to  the  Abb6  de  la  Marre'a  incomplete 
opera  of  '*  Titon  el  Aurore ; "  this  was  highly 
successful.  In  tho  following  year  appeared  his 
Aicimadure,"  of  which  he  wrote  both  the  po- 
etry and  muuc.  His  last  dramatic  works  were 
"Let  Fitet  de  Paphos,"  in  17-38.  and  an  act  of 
"  Ptycke."  in  1762.  On  the  deatii  of  Koyer,  in 
T755,  Mondonville  obtained  the  diioction  of  the 
Concert  S^irituel.  It  was  during  tho  seven  years 
that  he  held  this  situation,  that,  on  tho  model 
of  the  oratorios  of  Italy,  he  brought  out  **  Lee 
ItraelUet  d  la  Montaffna  d^Onb,"  **Lei  TUant," 
and  "  Lea  Fureurt  de  Saul."  The  last  hoars  of 
his  life  were  occupied  in  translating  the  <*  Thetmt- 
toclei "  of  Metastaiuo,  which  he  wished  to  set  to 
music.    Ho  died  in  1772. 

MONDONVILLE,  LE  3EUNE,  son  of  the  pw- 
ceding,  and  a  good  \'iolinL<it  and  performer  on  the 
hautboy,  was  bom  at  Paris  about  tho  year  1740. 
He  published  some  sonatas  and  other  music  for 
the  violin.    He  died  about  the  year  1807- 

MONETA,  GIUSEPPE.  A  musical  amateur 
at  Florence.  Ho  competed  with  the  dramatic 
compasers  of  his  time,  by  several  pieces  which 
were  performed  at  the  principal  theatres  in  Italy. 
The  following  of  them  may  be  mentioned :  '*  B 
Capitano  Tenagtia,"  opera  bufla,  1784  ;  "  La  Muia 
]>er  Amore"  opera  biSa,  1785  j  "Amor  vuel  Gio~ 
reiitu,"  interm.  1786;  "  L'Equivoco  del  \attro," 
1786  ;  "  /  due  Tutori,"  opera  buffia,  1791. 

MONFEIUNA.  (I.)  The  name  of  an  Italian 
danco  tune^  of  a  TCffy  Uvaly  cast,  in  six  eight 
time. 

HONFERRATO.   See  Moiitfersato. 

MONGEZ,  a  French  savant  at  Paris,  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Institute,  in  the  year  1800, 
"  Mimoire  lur  les  Uaranguea  rapportiea  par  let 
UistorienSf  et  sur  les  Moyens  qu'on  croU  avoir  iti 
employit  par  let  Anciens  pour  augmenter  les  EfftU 
de  la  Vaix  dans  les  I'hidlres." 

MONIOUA,  or  MONEGUA,  GIOV.  AN- 
DREA. A  composer  of  Florence,  known  by  the 
two  following  works :  on  tho  fint  the  name  is 
printed  **  Mon^lia,"  and  on  the  second  "  Moni- 
glia."  He  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  and  appears  to  have  resided 
in  Germany,  where  both  works  were  published. 
"II  Teseo,"  drama,  Dresden,  1667,  aud"iJF(una 
Musicale  Giocasta,"  Dussoldor^  1696. 

MONN,  MATTH.  GIOV.  A  very  industrious 
and  fertile  vocal  and  instrumental  composer, 
probably  resident  at  Vienna  about  the  year  1795. 
Gerber  cannot  impart  to  the  reader  any  further 
information  of  this  musician  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  TYacg's  "  Catalogue,"  Vienna,  1799,  and 
this  consists  only  in  a  dry  mercantile  list  of  his 
works,  all  in  manuscript.  To  increase  tho  ob- 
scurity, there  is  another  G.  T.  H.  Monn  intro- 
duced, whose  name  stands  in  ihe  "  Catalogue  "  at 
the  hrad  of  six  sonatas.  Whether  several  of  the 
following  works,  which  are  without  Christiui 
names,  belong  to  the  last-montioned  Monn,  Ger- 
ber cannot  decide.  Most  of  the  followii^,  how- 
ever, are  ugned  by  Matthias  :  **  Eiiie  A»taei»ui^ 
sum  Qmeraibaat"  in  numiucript.   Sacred  mnrie  : 
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1.  "  Oraiorium  Heilaame  Unterredungm."  2. 
"  Oraiorium."  3>  "  O  BitUn,"  4.  "  l^quUm  h  4 
voci,  2  v.,  am  Org."  5.  "  Mwa  Grot,  d  i  voci  e 
4  tHr."  6.  "  iiiua  A  4  voei,  con  12  Strom.," 
**  Chorua  ax  ^ortulautM,  Afi."  Violin  miuic :  1.  '*  d 
Sin/an.  fUr  voile  OrehaHer."  2.  "  2  CowvrU,  etna 
far  V.  und  eiiu  fttra  Vc."  3.  "  18  Sin/ottien  /Or 
2  v.,  A.,  und  B."  i.  "15  I>ierrtimento$  A  2  V., 
A.,eB."  6.  "4  Trios  A  2  Viole  e  B."  6.  "3 
FartU.  d  FL,  V.,  e  B."  7.  "  2  Trios  d  Fl.,  Viola, 
e  B."  a.  "  Sonnia  A  V.  solo  con  B."  9.  "  12 
Minueti  A  7  und  10  Slim/Hen."  10.  "  Musica  Tur- 
cAeeed  10."  IlaTpsichord  music :  1.  "  12  Qtncerti 
per  il  Cemb.  eon  Aec."  2.  "  SO  Diaertimenti  P^r  il 
Cemb.  aoh."  3.  "  6  Son.  p.  U  Crmb.  loh."  The- 
atrical mosoe:  "Diatta  «  Atnort,"  opera. 

MONOCHORB.  An  ancient  instrument,  or 
machine  so  called,  because  it  is  furnished  with 
only  one  string.  Its  use  is,  to  measure  and 
adjust  the  ratios  of  the  intcrvije,  which  it  eifccta 
bT  means  of  movable  brid<res,  calculated  to  di- 
▼ido  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speculatist. 
The  tnonochord  appears  to  haTe  been  in  constant 
use  with  the  ancients,  aa  die  only  moans  of  form- 
ing; the  car  to  the  accurate  perception,  and  the 
Toice  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those  minute  and 
difficult  iuteivala  which  were  then  practised  in 
melody. 

MOXODIK  (F.)  A  composition  for  a  sin- 
gle voice.   The  term  originally  applied  to  church 

solofi. 

MONOLOGUE.  A  poem,  song,  or  scone, 
'written  and  composed  for  a  single  pOTformer. 

MONOTONOUS.  An  epithet  applied  to  any 
instrument  which  produces  but  one  tone,  or  note ; 
as  the  drum,  the  tambourine,  &c. 

MONRO,  GEORGE.  An  English  oi^nist. 
He  played  the  harpsichord  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  from  the  time  when  it  was  opened,  in 
1729,  till  his  death,  which  happened  a  year  or 
two  afterwords.  Monro  had  a  happy  talent  in 
composing  song  tunes,  of  which  many  were 
greatly  admired.  Several  of  them  were  printed 
iu  the  ' '  Musical  Miscdlan^,"  an  elegant  collection 
of  songs,  'with  the  music,  m  six  volumes,  printed 
and  pnUiahed  by  Watta  in  Uie  year  1781. 

MONRO,  EENRT.  Professor  of  music  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His  &ther  was  a  musician 
in  liilcoln,  who,  discovering  the  great  delight 
his  son  took  iu  music,  at  a  very  early  age  placed 
him  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city  as  a 
chorister.  After  the  breaking  of  his  voice  Monro 
left  the  choir,  and  became  a  pupil  of  John  James 
Ashley,  of  Belgrave  Place,  Pimlico,  by  whom  ho 
"was  taught  the  principles  of  music,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  piano- forte  and  organ  ;  he  also,  during 
his  residence  in  I.ondon,  received  lessons  from 
other  celebrated  masters,  namely,  Dussek,  Dit- 
tenhotfer,  and  I).  CorrL  In  the  year  1796  he  left 
London  to  commence  his  musical  career  at  New- 
oaatle  upon  Tyne,  and  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's  Church  there,  in  the  same  year ;  he 
continued  to  reside  in  that  town,  and  waa  con- 
sidered by  competent  judges  as  a  very  able  musi- 
cian and  brilliant  pianist.  His  works  are  not 
numerous ;  among  them  are,  "  A  Sonata  for  the 
Piano-finto  and  Violin,"  dedicated  to  Miss  Bell, 
Op.  2 ;  >'  An  Air  and  Rondo,"  dedicated  to  Miss 
Jones ;  also  other  rondos  and  songs.  Monro  was 
uiude  to  Mn.  Bedford,  who  recaved  instruction 


from  him  on  the  piano-forte,  pedal  harp,  and 
singing,  before  she  was  articled  to  Bishop  the 
composer,  to  qnalily  her  as  a  public  nngcr. 

MONSIGNY,  PIERRE  ALEX.VNDRE,  who 
has  been  called  the  French  Sacchini,  was  bom 
in  1729,  in  the  province  of  Artois.  He  went, 
when  very  young,  to  Paris,  where  his  parents, 
destining  him  for  finance  business,  got  him  a 
situation,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  chamber 
of  accounts  of  the  clergy  of  Fruice.  like  La 
Fontaine,  who,  on  hearing  an  ode  of  Malherbe, 
felt  his  genius  for  poetry  aroused  within  him,  so 
Monnigny,  at  a  representation  of  the  "  Servant 
Mistress"  of  Pergolesi,  felt  his  talent  for  music 
first  disclose  itself;  lor  soon  after  this  time  he 
began  seriously  to  study  composition  under  Gi- 
annotti,  when,  after  five  mouths'  lessons,  his 
master  told  him  that  he  could  he  of  no  further 
use.  'W'hat  'was  the  astonishment  of  Giannotti, 
when,  upon  this,  young  Monsigny  showed  him 
the  opera  of  "  Les  Aeeux  htdisa-eta,"  ■which  he 
had  composed  without  saying  any  tlung  to 
his  master.  The  professor  then  begged  him 
to  Ica^'e  this  work  for  his  examination ;  and  after 
looking  through  it  with  care,  and  finding  even 
the  errors  in  composition  to  bespeak  genius, 
b^ged  of  tiie  author  to  give  him  the  opera, 
addmg,  that  it  would  one  day  prove  the  Ibun- 
dation  of  his  fortune  and  reputation.  Monsigny 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  three  years  after- 
wards ,(in  1759)  he  brought  out  "i>a  Avewe 
Indiaerets,"  in  one  act,  at  the  Thi&lre  de  la  Fair*. 
It  was  successful.  Accordingly,  in  1760,  ho  pro- 
duced, at  the  same  theatre,  "  Le  Mattre  en  Droit," 
and  "  Le  Cadi  dupi."  Sedaine,  being  present  at 
the  representation  of  the  latter  opera,  was  so  as- 
tonished at  the  effect  of  the  duo  between  the 
cadi  and  the  dyer,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Vudd  mon 
hommel"  and  the  same  evening  introduced  him- 
self to  Monugny.  Hie  pleasing  opera  **  On  tw 
t'avise  jamais  rfe  toiU,"  given  by  Monsigny  in  1761, 
completed  a  musical  revolution  at  the  Thi&lre  de 
la  Jbtr«, which,  firom  that  time,  took  the  name  of 
Comidie  llalienne.  He  next  wrote,  in  conjunction 
with  Sedaine,  the  following  works,  all  ojC  which 
were  brillianUy  successful :  **  Le  Roi  H  b  Fmnier" 
in  three  acts,  1762  :  •<  Rose  et  C^ilaa,"  in  one  act, 
1764;  "Aline,  Beine  de  Golconde,"  in  three  acts, 
1766  ;  "  i.' /We  ^na/Uie,  in  three  acts,  1768  ;  "  Le 
Diserteur,"  in  three  acts,  1769 ;  "  Le  Faacon,"  in 
one  act,  1772;  Fiiix,  ou  r Enfant  trouvi,"  in 
three  acts,  1777  :  he  also  gave,  with  Favard,  in 
1776,  "  La  belle  Araine,"  in  four  acts.  Monsigny 
was  director  of  the  Conaervatory,  and  pensioned 
as  composer  of  the  Fendaau,  in  the  year  1802. 
We  know  not  the  exact  period  of  his  decease. 

MONTANARI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated 
violinist  and  pupil  of  Corelli  at  Rome,  flourished, 
accorduig  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  at  Rome,  in  1700. 
Dr.  Bumcy  says  of  Montanari,  that  he  died  broken 
hearted,  when  Bini,  in  1730,  came  to  Rome,  and 
there  excelled,  on  the  violin,  all  living  musiciuis, 
among  whom  Montanari  was  previously  con- 
sidered the  first  violinist.  It  cannot  bo  ascer- 
tained, however,  whether  this  anecdote  relates  to 
Antonio  or  to  Francisco  Montanari,  or  whether 
he  is  improperly  called  Antonio  by  Hawkins,  or, 
lastiy,  whether  there  lived  only  one  violinist  of 
the  name  of  Francisco  Montanari ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  the  most  probable,  because  his  wwka  , 
and  his  portrait  an  in  existence. 
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MONTANOS,  or  MONTANNES,  FRANCIS- 
CO. Portionarius,  in  a  church  at  ValladoUd,  in 
Spain,  in  1600,  published  "Arts  de  Mtuicatiieo- 
rica  y  praetica,"  1592 ;  '■  Arte  is  Canto  Lkmo" 
Salamanca,  1610. 

MONTAXr.   (F.)  Agcending. 

MONTARIIT,  a  fertile  composer  of  French 
popular  Bonifs,  probably  resided  at  Fans  about 
the  year  1710.  Of  lus  numerous  compositions, 
some  airs  in  Lulli's  style  arc  inserted  in  the 
Jtecueil  d^Aira  sirievx  et  h  boire  jxtur  tannic  1710. 

MONTE,  PHILIP  DE,  a  native  of  Mons,  in 
Hainault.  bom  in  the  year  1521,  was  master  of 
the  chapel  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. ;  he 
was  also  a  canon  and  treasurer  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Cambray.  Besiiica  several  masses, 
this  writer  composed  four  books  of  madrigals. 

MONTECLAIR,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1G66,  at  Andclot,  a  town  of  Boasigny,  about 
tea  milcd  from  Chauroont.  He  was  oriffinally  a 
teacher  of  mu&ic  in  Paris,  but  was  afterwards 
taken  into  the  Royal  Academy.  Montcclair 
■aid  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  introduced 
the  violono  or  double  bass  into  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera.  Ho  died  near  St.  Denis,  in  the  year 
1737-  There  are  extant  of  his  works  "  M^lhode 
pour  apprendre  la  Mustque,"  "  Priitcijm  pour  le 
Violon,"  "  Triot  de  Violoua,"  cantatas,  motets,  and 
.one  messB  da  requiem.  He  composed  the  music 
to  an  entertainment  entitled  "  Dee  Fitee  de  TEii" 
and  to  the  celebrated  opera  of  " /^frfA<>t"- written 
by  Pellegrini,  and  represented  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1732. 

MONTELLA,  DOMENICO,  a  learned  mu- 
aician,  flourished  at  Naples  about  tho  year  1500. 

MONTEM.YYOIt.  GREGORIUS.  a  celebrat- 
ed musician  in  the  chapel  of  King  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  at  Madrid,  died  in  1560,  and  left  several 
works.  Ho  was  bom  at  ilontemor,  not  far  from 
Cotmbro,  in  Portug^  and  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  yonth. 

MONTESARDO,  GHIOLAMO,  a  composer 
in  the  Srat  half  of  the  seventeenth  centur}*,  pub- 
hshed,  about  1653,  "Metta,  Salmi  a  Litame  d.  4 
voci." 

MONTEVERDE,  CLAUDIO,  of  Cr«mona, 
chapel-master  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Ven- 
ice, wait  a  celebrated  ctmposer  of  motets  aud 
madrigalsi  who  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  semiteenth  century.  Ho  was  also  well 
known  for  his  skill  in  redtativo,  a  style  of 
which,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  tho  inventors  ;  at  least  there  are  no  examples 
of  recitative  extant  more  ancient  than  those  in 
his  opera  of  "  Orfeo."  There  are  several  of  his 
madrigak  inserted  in  the  coUccttons  published 
by  Pietro  Phalesio  and  others,  about  the  year 
1600.  He  was  the  first  who  used  double  discords, 
such  as  |-,  and  ^,  as  well  as  the  flat  fifth  and 
the  seventh  unprepared.  In  his  secular  pro- 
ductiouB,  by  quitting  ecclesiastical  modulaUon, 
he  determined  the  key  of  each  movement, 
smoothed  and  phrased  the  melody,  and  made  all 
his  ports  sing  in  a  more  natural  and  flowing 
manner  than  had  boon  done  by  any  of  his  pred- 
ooessois.  In  his  ftftii  and  last  book  of  madri- 
gals, almost  every  species  of  disc<»d  and  modu- 
lation is  hazarded,  fat  the  use  of  which  the  bold- 
est composers  oi  modern  times  have  been  olien 
thought  licentious. 


MONTFERRATO,  NATAL,  aub-chapel-maa- 
ter  at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice,  flourished  in 
1660.  We  can  mention  the  following  of  his 
works  :  *'  Salmi  coitcertati  d  5,  6,  0  6  iwci,  con  I'.," 
1650;  "Motetli,"  Venice,  1655;  "  MoteUi  eonc«^ 
tail,"  Venice,  1660  ;  "  Moteid  d  voce  sola,"  Venice^ 
1666  ;  "  Motetti  A  voce  tola,"  Venice,  1673.  Bur- 
ney  observes  that  he  was  the  first  who  used  the 
da  capo,  which,  about  1680,  became  common. 

MONTGERAL'LT,  M.YDAME,  a  female  mu- 
sical amateur  at  Paris,  published  there,  previously 
to  the  year  1706,  "Troie  Sonaiee  pour  le  Clav.seuL" 
This  lady  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  exten- 
sive musical  knowledge.  She  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris. 

MONTI,  GAETANO,  a  composer,  bom  at 
Naples,  was  reckoned  among  the  dramatic  com- 
posers of  Italy,  between  the  yean  1783  aud  1791. 
Some  of  his  works  are  "  Lo  StudeiUe,"  opera  buffi^ 
Naples,  1784  ;  "  Le  Dontie  tendicaU."  opera  bu^, 
Palermo,  1784;  <'La  C'oiUadirui  accorta,"  opem 
buiio,  Dresden,  1782. 

MONTICELLI,  ANGELO  MARIA,  of  Mihin, 
bom  about  the  year  1715.  song  in  Naples,  in 
1746,  with  Miiigotti ;  he  attei wards  went  to  Lon- 
don.  MonticcUi  died  at  Dresden  about  the  year 

1764. 

MON"n'ALLON,  DE,  published  at  Paris,  in 
1742,  a  work  entitled  "Nouveau  St/atime  de  Mw 
eigue  mr  lei  intertaltea  dee  tone  et  sttr  let  proportinu 
del  (uv^nfa,  oh  tmi  examine  leityitimea  pnjxnii  par 

dicers  aute^iri." 

.  MONZA,  ALBERTO.  A  celebrated  singer, 
about  tho  year  1700. 

MONZA,  CARLO,  chevalier  and  chf^>el-mas- 
ter  at  the  theaUre  of  La  Scala  at  Ifilan,  was  a 
native  of  that  town,  and  occupied  the  above  situ- 
ation about  the  year  1766.  He  was  then  in  high 
repute,  as  one  of  tho  best  composers  for  the 
church  and  the  opera.  He  produced  in  the  above 
year  his  opera  of  "  Temi^tocie,"  Dr.  Bumey  heard 
one  of  Monza's  masses  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  and  found  it  a  fine  composition  and  full 
of  genius.  He  wrote  some  other  opraas,  and  also 
some  music  Ibx  the  harpsichord. 

MONZANI.   This  emin«it  performer  on  the 

flute  was  bom  in  Italy,  but  resided  many  years 
in  England,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  He 
was  formerly  first  flute  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and 
performed  at  most  of  the  principal  concerts  and 
music  meetings ;  after  which  time  he  was  largely 
engaged  in  the  music  trade,  and  in  the  manu&c- 
turiiig  of  flutes. 

MOORE,  THOMAS.  ESa  This  celebrated 
poet  and  musical  amateur  was  a  native  of  Iro- 
huid.  After  having  been  under  the  tuifeum  of 
Mr.  \VhyLe,  a  man  of  taste  and  talent,  he  com- 
pleted lus  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  classical  studies  bemg  finished,  he  went  to 
London,  entered  himself  of  the  Temple,  with  a 
view  to  moke  tho  law  his  profession,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  those  moments  when  ho 
was  not  occupied  with  the  di-y  tcchnicalitios,  tho 
trifling  quibbles,  and  the  endliess  prosing  of  legal 
writers,  he  amused  hioiaclf  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon ;  these  ho  published,  with  co- 
pious notes,  in  1800.  This  version,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  that  has  ever  appeared,  met  with  so 
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favorable  a  reception  from  all  who  possessed  a 
clsBaicBl  and  poetical  taste,  that  he  eeoma  to  have 
been  induced  to  abandon  the  lav,  and  derote 
himself  to  literature.  In  1801  he  gave  to  the 
press  8  volume  of  poems,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Thomas  Little,  Tchich  wont  through 
thirteen  or  fourteen  editions.  In  1803  he  pub- 
lished "  A  candid  Appeal  to  public  Confidence, 
or  Considemtions  on  the  actual  and  imaginary 
Bangers  of  the  present  Crisia."  About  this  time 
ho  went  to  the  Bermuda  Islands,  of  which, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Moira,  he  was  ap- 
pointed  registrar ;  and  ho  also  visited  the  United 
States.  Of  the  American  character  he  formed  a 
very  un&vorablo  opinion,  and  that  opinion  he  did 
not  ht»itate  to  express  freely  in  a  volume  which 
came  out  upon  hia  return  to  England,  in  1806. 
This  volume  bore  the  titie  of  "  Kpistlea,  Odes,  and 
other  Foenw."  In  1808  he  acnt  to  the  piens 
"  Corruption  and  Intoleranco,"  two  pooms,  with 
notes,  addressed  to  an  Englishman  by  an  Iriab- 
man  ;  and  in  1809,  "The  Sceptic,"  a  philosophi- 
cal satire,  lltese  works,  of  which  the  first  is 
pungontly  satirical,  are  little  kuown ;  but  they 
are  worthy  of  their  author.  They  were  auoccod- 
ed,  in  1810,  by  A  Letter  to  the  Koraan  Catholics 
of  Dublin."  His  next  production,  "  Intercepted 
letters,  or  the  Two-penny  Post-bag,"  by  Thomas 
Brown,  the  younger,  1812,  was  eR{;<^rly  perused, 
and  fourteen  editions  of  it  were  printed.  It  lashes 
severely  ono  elevated  personage,  and  several  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Tory  party.  In  sportding 
vit|  keen  sarcasm,  end  humorous  pleasantry,  it  is 
rivalled  only  by  another  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Pudge  Family  in  I'aris,"  which  issued  from  the 
press  in  1818,  and  the  hero  of  which  is  a  poet, 
who  has  apostatized  from  the  principles  of  liber- 
ty, and  become  the  viruleut  supporter  of  court 
measures.  In  1813  the  fame  of  Mr.  Moore  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  his  exquivite  songs 
to  Sir  John  Stevenson's  collection  of  Iruh  melodies. 
Some  of  these  songs  are  among  the  finest  Rpeci- 
meuB  of  poetry,  and  tho  morality  of  the  whole  of 
them  is  unexceptionable.  'ITioy  have  since  been 
collected  into  one  volume.  In  18LG  he  published 
K  series  of  sacred  songs,  duets,  and  trios,  tho  mu- 
sic to  which  was  composed  and  selected  by  him- 
self and  Sir  John  Stevenson.  This  series  forms, 
in  every  respect,  a  suitable  companion  to  Uic 
Irish  melodies.  In  the  following  year,  1817,  camo 
forth  his  great  work,  on  which  he  won  known  to 
have  been  long  engaged,  and  which  the  reading 
world  hod  awaited  with  eager  expectation.  Un 
this  occasion,  all  the  hopes  which  had  been  ex- 
cited were  fully  realised.  By  the  publication  of 
"  Lalla  Kookh,"  he  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute  his  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
of  British  poets.  "  Thoughts  that  breathe  and 
wordu  that  burn,"  would  not  be  an  uuapplicablo 
motto  for  this  Oriental  romance,  which  unites  the 
purest  and  softest  tenderness  with  the  loftiest  dig- 
nity, and  glows  in  every  page  with  all  tho  fervor 
of  poetry.  For  this  poem  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  three  thousand  guineas.  After 
this  Mr,  Moore  published  his  poem  of  The  Loves 
of  the  Angels,"  and  also  a  smalt  spirited  work 
entitled  *■  Memoirs  of  Captain  Kock."  We  have 
also  omitted  to  mention  that  he  completed  Mur- 
phy's unfinished  translation  of  Sallutit,  also  edited 
an  edition  of  the  works  of  Brinslcy  Sheridan, 
and  published  a  bi<^raphy  of  him.  Moore  died 
in  1853. 


MOOREHEAD.  JOHX,  was  well  known  as 
the  composer  of  several  English  oiieras,  .which 
have  attained  great  popularity.  Ho  was  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  and  received  his  first  instructioni 
in  music  in  that  country.  For  several  years  of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  as  a 
performer  in  the  orchestras  of  different  provincial 
theatres,  where,  as  far  as  mo  confined  a  sphere 
would  admit  of^  he  obtained  considraable  celeb- 
rity. In  1798,  a  situation  in  the  orchestra  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  having  been  offered  to 
him,  he  was  induced  to  accept  it,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing himself  into  the  higher  departments  of 
his  profession.  Tliis  opportunity  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  afforded  him  by  an  eitgagcmont  with 
the  managers  to  compose  the  music  to  the  pan- 
tomime of  "The  Volcano,  or  tho  lUval  Harle- 
quins," and  to  the  entertainment  of  "  The  Xaval 
Pillar."  These  were  so  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, that,  in  1801,  he  was  employed,  conjointly 
with  I>avy,  in  the  ballet  pantomime  of  "  Permfie," 
which  had  an  almost  unprecedented  degree  of 
success.  In  1802  he  comjioscd  the  overture  and 
other  music  in  tho  pantomime  of  "  Harlequin's 
HabooB,"  and  wob  likewise  engaged  in  the  opera  of 
*<The  Cabinet,"  itlth  MoMtra.  Reeve,  Davy,  Corn, 
and  Brobam.   Moorehead  died  in  tho  ytai  1801. 

MORALES,  CHRISTOPHER,  the  earliest 
Spanish  musician  of  any  eminence  whose  name  we 
have  been  able  to  meet  with,  wan  a  native  of  Seville. 
He  held  the  situation  of  a  singer  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  under  Paul  IH.,  about  tho  year  1644, 
and  was  the  author  of  two  collections  of  masses, 
the  ono  for  five,  and  the  other  tbr  foui  voLoes,  and 
also  of  a  well-known  Magnificat.  Mention  has 
also  been  made  of  a  fine  motet  by  him,  "  Lamen' 
tabatur  Jacob,"  which  for  many  years  continued 
to  be  sung  in  tho  Pope's  Chapol  on  tho  fourth 
Sunday  in  Lent.  Jlomles  likewise  composed  the 
"  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  for  four,  live,  and 
six  voices.  These  works  have  been  printed ;  and 
a  "  Gloria  Patri,"  composed  by  him,  \s  preserved 
in  Kircher's  "  Muttirgia."  As  «  specimen  of  his 
compositions,  one  of  tho  madrigals,  "  Jiitti  mi  o 
si,"  taken  from  his  fourth  book,  published  at 
Venice  in  15-tl,  is  inserted  in  Smith's  "  JlfiMtco 
Antiifita."  'Ilic  style  of  Morales,  though  learned 
for  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  is  somewhat  dry, 
and  the  harmonr,  by  his  frequent  use  of  unac- 
companied fourths  and  ninths,  is  uncouth  and 
insipid. 

MORALIZATIONS.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain old  Scotch  puritanical  songs. 

MOKAXD,  PIERRE.  Undn  this  name  was 
published,  at  Paris,  ■*  Jaitifiealion  da  ta  ituaique 
Fnm^iae,"  &c.,  1754. 

MORANDX,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  oomposer, 
belonged,  in  1783,  to  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
of  Siuigaglia.  He  was  bom  in  that  town,  and 
was  living  in  l7i>l.  He  composed  "  QU  Utti/pa- 
tori  deltui,"  opera  bufia,  1791. 

MORARI.  ANTOINE.  A  contrapuntist  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Among  tho  motets  pub- 
lished by  Lcchner,  in  1575,  ore  many  by  Moron. 

MORATO,  JOA.  VAZ  BARRADAS  MUITO 
PAME,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  professor  and 
composer,  bom  in  Portugal  in  l(iS9,  loft  at  his 
decesse  the  foUoving  works,  partly  in  manu- 
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script,  partly  printed :  "  Precaitos  Etxlaiatiieoi  do 
Canto  Finno,  para  beiurfico  e  too  commtm  de  todoi," 
Lisbon,  1733  ;  "  Dominffot  da  Uadn  de  Deoi,  e  ex- 
traeio  quatidiano  revtlado  ^efat  nwama  Senhora," 
Idsbon,  1733  ;  **  Flore*  Mutuxtes  eolhidtu  no  jardim 
da  miUtor  Head  de  variot  authona.  Arte  practica  de 
Canto  ed  Orgao.  Indice  de  Cantoria  para  prinei- 
piantet  com  hum  breve  resume  dot  regraa  rnaie  prin- 
cipaet  do  Caato  Chad,  e  regimen  do  Corv  eo  mo 
Bomanapara  oa  SubchatUra  »  Organistat,"  lAsbon, 
.  1735 ;  "  FtoTf  Mmieaet  eolhiAu  no  Jardim  da  mii- 
hor  liead  de  varioa  omMotm.  Arte  practica  de  Canto 
de  Orga6.  Indiee  de  eeremonia  para  principiantee 
com  hum  breve  reaumo  die  regrae  mait  prineipaea  de 
accompanhar  com  inatrumentoa  aa  vozea,  e  o  conheci- 
menio  doa  lona  aaaim  naiuraea,  como  accidentaex," 
Lisbon,  1738;  "Breve  retumo  de  Canto  Chad  com 
aa  regroM  maie  prineipaea,  e  ajbrma,  que  dove  guar- 
dor  o  Director  do  Ccav  para  o  auatantar  Jirme  na 
corda  chamada  Coral,  e  o  organiata  quando  o  a  com- 
panha,"  Lisbon,  1738  ;  and  *'Sreeereattmo  do  Can- 
to Chad  dedieada  a  Maffeatade  de  D.  Joad  V.,"  1739. 

MORAYIAX  CUSTOU.  The  MOTavians  luve 
a  custom,  which,  we  bdicvc,  is  peculiar  to  them, 
of  perfiniDing  a  certain  kind  of  music  fox  the 
dead,  or  solemnizing  the  departure  of  the  soul 
into  eternity.  This  music  is  performed  on  four 
brass  horns,  in  harmony,  upon  a  platform,  or  open 
apartment,  high  up  iu  the  steeple  of  their  church, 
which  generally  has  a  commandiiu^  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  buildings.  Just  as  the 
glowing  rnvH  of  day  are  dinHolviiig  in  the  sky,  the 
soft,  dirge-iike  choral  Hoats  on  the  evening  air, 
filling  it  with  solemn  sweetness.  It  socms  as  a 
voice  from  the  unknown  world,  summoning  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  to  its  eternal  home.  I'he  sacred 
tuirmony  penetrates  and  hallows  every  bosom. 
It  speaks  directly  to  the  heart;  nor  does  it  grow 
tame  by  repetition.  Who  will  afBrm  that  such  a 
custom  does  not  soften,  humanize,  and  refine 
the  heart  ?  It  must  powerfully  draw  the  minds 
of  those  within  its  inHuencc  to  retloct  upon  the 
groat  change  which  awaits  alt  flesh,  and  to  prc- 
paxe  and  to  familiarize  the  soul  with  death,  and 
with  thoughts  concerning  its  future  and  ercrlast- 
iug  abode. 

MOllAM'ETZ,  GIOVAJT.  A  musician,  resi- 
dent, about  the  year  179(J,  at  Vienna.  Uf  his 
works  the  following  were  in  Traog  s  *'  Catalogue," 
Vienna,  ITytJ:  "3  t^infornie  i  11  a  12  Sirotnenti." 
"  Cotiearlino  d  9  Strom."  "S  Nolturni,  &  Fl. 
tTAm-^e,  Ft.  trav.,  2  l-'io/e,  2  Comi,  e  I  ."  "  Sustet- 
to,  a  2  v.,  Cb.,  Fl.,  A.,  e  Vc"  "  Uanmmie-Par- 
tien  d  8."  He  was  in  1809  at  Peath,  in  Hungary, 
as  ehef-d^orckcttre  of  the  theatre  there. 

MORCEAU.  (F.)  A  i)ieoe  or  nnuiool  com- 
position of  any  kiud. 

MOKDENTE,  sometimes  written  MOR- 
DANTE.  (I.)  This  consists  of  throe  successive 
tones,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  tone  over  which 
the  sign  is  placed,  and  sometimes  begins  with  the 
upper,  sometimo»  with  the  lower  note.  I-atterly, 
composers  have  begun  to  show  by  the  siRn  the 
particular  movement  which  b  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied; that  sign,  therefore,  which  has  the  firttt 
hook  or  notch  bent  downwards,  thu?,  shows 
that  the  double  turn  ts  to  begin  with  the  lower 
note ;  that  bent  tho  contrary  way.  shows  that  it 
is  to  begin  with  the  upp<^  uoto.  II'  the  mordcnte 
doM  not  ataud  orcr,  but  after  the  note,  to  mavo 


aa  a  link  to  connect  with  the  following  notes, 
then  the  principal  note  is  again  added  as  a  fourth 
note,  and  executed  only  just  before  entering  on 
the  following  tone.  If  the  mordente  is  placed 
over  a  dot,  then  the  fourth  note  stands  in  place 
of  the  dot.  The  mordente  is  always  to  be  played 
rapidly,  whether  In  quick  or  slow  time,  and  very 
distinct,  and  perfectly  equal  in  its  third  and  fbnrth, 
notes,  both  as  regards  quickness  and  power.  The 
mordente  is  a  species  of  trill  or  shake.  Its  def- 
inition Tariea,  however,  with  diffetent  nuBtere, 
in  diffinent  passages.  Dr.  Arnold  glvea  the  Ibl- 
lowing  example:  — 

Written. 


mm 


The  Italians  use  it  differently  iu  the  same  pas- 
sage. 

Written.  Plftyed. 


MOREA0,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  musician, 
bom  at  Angers,  in  1656,  was  led  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  musical  talents  to  try  his  fortune  at 
Paris.  HaWng  succeeded  in  a  bold  attempt  to 
get  unporcrivod  into  tho  closet  of  madame  the 
dnuphiness,  Victoice  do  Ravierc,  who  was  fond 
of  music,  ho  had  the  assurance  to  puU  her  by  the 
sleeve,  and  ask  permisi^ion  to  sing  a  littlo  air  of 
his  ou-n  composing.  The  duuphtncss,  lauj^hing 
at  the  singularity  of  the  incident,  allowed  hun  to 
do  so.  lie  sang  without  being  disconcerted,  and 
the  princess  was  pleased.  The  story  eomo  to  the 
eats  of  the  king,  and  he  desired  to  see  him.  Mo- 
reau  was  introdocod  to  his  majeslr  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  Mointcnon,  and  sang  several 
airs,  with  which  the  king  was  so  much  delighted 
that  ho  ordered  him  to  compose  a  musical  enter- 
tainment, which  was  porumned  at  Marli  two 
months  afterwards,  and  applauded  by  the  whole 
court-  lie  was  ^»o  engaged  to  compose  the 
interludes  for  the  tragedies  of  "  FMher"  "Aika- 
lie,"  "JoHOthaa,"  and  several  other  pieces  fbr 
the  house  of  St  Cyr.  lie  died  at  Paris  in 
1731.  Ilis  chief  excellence  consisted  in  givii^ 
the  full  force  of  expression  to  all  kinds  of  words, 
and  also  to  subjects.  I'he  poet  Lainez,  tvith 
whom  he  was  iutmiate,  furnished  him  with  sever- 
al songs  and  little  cantatas,  which  ho  set  to  mu- 
sic, but  none  of  them  have  been  publishod. 

MOREAU,  JEAN  ANDR£,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1768,  was  the  son  of  the  cclcbratetl  surgeon  of 
that  name.  Having  in  early  age  lost  his  father, 
and  announcing  a  decided  talent  for  music,  his 
mother  determined,  by  the  instigation  of  her 
friends,  to  bring  up  her  son  to  the  musical  pro- 
Ibssion.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  in  1771.  as  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  where  he 
studied  under  Dominique  Lender,  who  was  then 
considered  one  of  the  first  chapel-masters  of 
France.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  be  obtained 
the  situation  of  chapel-master  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Eethuiie,  and  two  years  afterwards 
obtained  the  same  situation  at  Poronne.  He  has 
published  much  vocal  and  instrumental  muac 

HOBEL,  a  Frrach  composer  in  1720,  publiahsd 
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•*  Let  ThuillerUt,"  R  work  containing  a  collection 
of  cantatas,  and  a  "  To  Deum  laiutamta."  In  tho 
"ItncMii  d'Airs  giririir  el  d  boire  pour  Ton  1710," 
Paris,  are  also  inserted  several  of  his  airs. 

MOIIEL,  a  canon  at  Montpclicr  in  liiO,  pub- 
lished A'ouve/fa  TliiorU  pAysiqut  de  ta  Voiz," 
Paris.  174:6. 

MORELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  singer  at 
Caasel,  was,  in  his  eighteenth  )'ear,  court  dngcr 
at  liabon,  where  he  witnesBed  tho  dreadful  eaith- 
qnako.    According  to  his  own  assurance,  hii  hair 

turned  at  once  quite  gray  in  conncqnence  of  his 
fright.  In  1S06,  he  was  living  in  the  small  Hes- 
sian town  of  Spangcnbcrg,  and  was  then  in  his 
BOTcnticth  year. 

MOREN'DO.  (I.)  A  term  indicating  a  style 
of  performance  in  which  the  tone:*  of  the  voice, 
or  instruments,  are  to  be  gradually  soflenod,  or 
made  to  die  away. 

MORI,  PIETRO,  chapel-master  in  the  colle- 
giate church  of  St.  Gcininiano,  in  Tuscany, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  tho  Bcventcciith 
century.  In  Parstorffer's  Cat.  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing of  his  woeIu  :  <■  Salmi  A  5  voei,"  Venice, 
1047;  Mitte  A  i  «  6  voei,"  Venice,  IGol;  "Saimi 
A  4  vori;  "  and  •<  Computa  «  Litania  A  4  mm." 

MORI.  This  celebrated  Tiolinist,  who  wns 
boTU  in  England,  was  one  of  the  most  shujing 
ornaments  of  the  great  school  of  Viotti.  Hi» 
natural  intellectual  endowments  were  strong,  and 
at  the  same  time  delicate.  A  lively  temperament, 
!;een  sense  of^  and  just  reliance  on  his  powers, 
and  last,  not  least,  an  ardent  love  of  his  art,  and 
on  unrclaxing  enthusiasm,  whetted  by  a  dctiiio  to 
reach  and  maintain,  and,  indeed,  to  bo  satisfied 
only  with,  the  highest  rank  —  all  these  qualities, 
backed  by  industry  and  pcrHCvcrance,  aro  the 
'  attributes  and  characteristics  of  his  mind.  Ho 
brought  to  the  technical  part  of  his  profes4on 
also  great  requisites.  His  attitude  had  the  grace 
of  manly  contidence ;  his  bow-arm  was  bold,  free, 
and  commanding ;  and  he  produced  an  eminently 
firm,  full,  Biid  impressive  tone.  His  execution 
was  marked  alike  by  abundant  force  and  fire,  by 
extraordinary  precision  and  prodigious  facility. 
Mori  is  wdl  known  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
orchestral  l^dera.  Ho  has  led  at  the  oratorios, 
the  great  provincial  meetings,  and  occasionally 
at  the  Philharmonic  concerts.  He  has  published 
but  few  of  his  compositions,  though  Boreral  of  his 
concertos,  played  in  public  by  himself  azo  con- 
sidered to  have  great  merit. 

MOitlGI,  ANGELO,  of  Rimini,  first  violinwt 
of  tho  theatre  at  Parma,  died  there  about  the 
year  1790.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  mas- 
ter of  B.  Asioli.  Ho  published  much  mubic  for 
the  violin. 

MORISCO.    CL)   In  the  Moorish  style. 

MORLACCHI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  in 
Peru^a  in  1781.  In  his  seventh  year  ho  began 
the  violin ;  at  twelve,  solfiung  and  the  piano-forte, 
under  Caruso.  Without  any  previous  study  of 
counterpoint,  he  composed  song!<,  sonatas,  mosses, 
and  even  a  little  oratorio ;  at  tlt'tecn  he  studied 
thorough  baiH ;  and  at  eighteen  counterpoint, 
under  Zingarelli,  at  Loretto.  At  twenty  ho  went 
through  a  regular  course  of  all  the  ditfcront 
speoiss  of  oompoeition,  but  paiticnlarly  of  church 


music,  under  Padre  Mattel,  of  Bologna ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  studied  the  clarinet,  to  acquire  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  different  charac- 
ters of  these  instruments.  In  1806,  after  a  regu- 
lar probation,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna.  About  this 
period  he  composed,  on  various  occasions,  three 
h>'mns,  a  X'atcr-noster,  a  Te  Dcum,  at  differ- 
ent theatres.  His  cantata  in  praise  of  music  was 
given  in  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna.  In  the  year 
1807i  he  composed  his  first  intermezzo,  "It  Porta 
in  Campoffna,"  for  the  Florentine  Theatre  Locom- 
mere ;  afterwards  his  first  opera  buffo,  "  //  Jii- 
traito,"  for  the  Philharmonic  Theatre  at  Verona. 
In  addition  to  those,  he  composed  the  thirty-third 
canto  of  Dante's  "  Inferno,"  various  pieces  of 
church  music,  and  n  ifitterere  in  suteou  jmtIb  :  in 
1808,  "II  Corradiao,"  and  "Oreiie,"  for  the  theatre 
of  Parma ;  <<  Enone  o  Paride,"  a  serious  opera,  for 
Leghorn  j  tho  greater  part  of  which  was  com- 
posed on  board  a  man-of-war  that  lay  off  the 
port,  in  order  to  escape  &om  the  altercations  of 
the  singers ;  and  a  moss  and  vespers  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Oaccilia,  in  Parma :  in  1809,  "  Iti- 
naldo  tfAate,"  an  intermezzo,  for  Fanna;  "La 
Priueipessa  per  ripiego,"  an  opera  buffa,  for  Rome ; 
"  //  Siimncino,"  an  intermezzo,  for  the  same  citv ; 
"  Le  Aeenture  cCuita  (Siornata,"  a  drama  for  Mi- 
lan ;  "  Saffb,"  a  Ij-ric  scene,  composed  for  tho 
Donna  MarcoHni  ;  and  a  concerto  of  considerable 
length  ;  in  1810,  Le  Danaide,"  ft  serious  opera, 
for  Rome.  That  year  he  composed  his  first  mass 
for  tho  Royal  Chapel  of  Saxony,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  as  compot;cr  :  in  1811,  "  Raovl  di 
Creqtii,"  an  opera  for  the  Royal  Theatre  at  Dres- 
den: in  1812,  the  oratorio  of  "La  Paasione,"  for  the 
same  city:  in  1813,  "  La  Capricciosa  penlila,"  an 
opera  bufik,  for  tho  same;  in  VAU,  " II  Barbier* 
di  Sitiffliot"  an  opera,  for  the  same ;  in  1816,  "La 
ViUaiirtla  rapila  di  Pirna,"  an  opera  for  the 
theatre  of  Pilnitz:  in  1817,  "  Jsacco,"  an  ora- 
torio, vith  rhythmical  declamation,  instead  of 
recitative,  for  Dresden ;  afterwords  "  Laodirea," 
a  serious  opera,  for  tho  theatre  of  San  Carlos  at 
yaplca,  and  "  Gianni  di  Parigi,"  for  tho  Scala  at 
Milan  :  in  1818,  the  "  Camen  Seculare"  of  Hor- 
ace, composed  on  occasion  of  the  jubilee  for  the 
King  of  Saxony:  in  I8'2l,  "  La  Morie  d'Ahrle," 
an  oratorio,  for  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Dresden, 
also  composed  with  rhythmical  dcclninntion ;  af- 
terwords " Doima  Aurora"  an  opera  buffo,  forthe 
Scala  in  Lilian:  in  1822,  he  composed  the  serious 
opera  of  •<  TeiAalda  e  laolina,"  for  the  Theatre  Fe- 
ntce,  in  Venice.  Besides  thenc  numerous  eompo- 
Bitions,  he  has  also  produced,  for  the  Royal  Chapd 
of  Soxony,  six  mosses,  thirty-three  psulnis,  twelve 
nntiplioniea,  ten  offertories,  ond  a  Miserere  in 
three  ports.  In  addition  to  these,  he  is  the  ou- 
thor  of  twenty  cantatas,  which  were  performed 
on  various  occasions,  six  sonatas  for  tho  organ, 
six  ariettcs,  with  piano-forto  accompaniments, 
si.x  songs,  and  six  anacreontics. 

MORLEY,  THOMAS,  a  pupU  of  Bird, 
bachelor  of  music,  and  one  of  tho  gentlemen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  chapel,  acquired  more  celeb- 
rity by  his  trcfltiso  mtitlod  *•  A  plaine  and  eosie 
Introduction  to  Practical  Musicke,"  than  by  his 
performance  or  compositions,  though  eminent 
for  both.  Ah  a  practical  musician,  in  comparing 
Morley's  productions  with  those  of  his  piod&- 
cessors,  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  the  chuge  of 
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plagiariBm.  His  melodies,  howeror,  are  rather 
more  flowing  and  polished  than  those  of  the  old 
authors,  on  whooe  property  his  mcmor)-,  perhaps 
imperceptiUy,  had  fastened;  but,  besides  these, 
it  is  evident  that  he  sometimes  condescended  to 
nse  the  same  materials  sa  his  contemporaries, 
and  to  interweave  the  favorite  pa-ssagcs  of  tho 
timoe  into  his  works,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
chronological  list :  "  Canzonets,  or  little  short 
Sougs,  for  three  voices,"  1593;  "Madrigals  for 
four  voices,"  1594;  "Ballots,  or  Fa-las,  for  five 
voices,"  1095;  "Madrigals  for  five  voices,"  1595; 
"  Caiizonets,  or  short  Airs,  for  five  and  six 
voices,"  1595.  Of  the  following  publications 
he  was  little  more  than  the  editor  :  "  Madrigals 
for  five  voices,  coUoctod  out  of  the  best  Italian 
Authors,"  1598 ;  "  The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  to 
five  and  six  voices,  composed  by  divers  several 
Authors.  Xewly  published  by  Thomas  Morlcy, 
Bachelor  of  Musicke,  and  Gentleman  of  her 
Majesty's  honourable  Chapell,  1601."  These 
madrigals,  in  number  twenty-four,  of  which  the 
music  of  tho  thirteenth  and  twenty-fourth  was 
composed  by  Morley,  were  written,  set,  and  pub- 
lished in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is 
figured  under  the  name  of  Oriana.  The  com- 
posers of  tho  rest  were  Daniel  Norcomo,  Mi- 
chael Este,  John  Mundy,  bachelor  of  music, 
Ellis  Gibbons,  John  Beuet,  John  Hilton,  bache- 
lor of  music,  Ueorgo  Maruon,  bachelor  of  music, 
lUchard  Carlton,  John  Holmes,  Kichard  Nichol- 
son, Thomas  Tomkins,  Michael  Cavendish,  Wil- 
liam Cobbold,  John  Farmer,  John  Wilby, 
Thomas  Hunt,  bachelor  of  music,  Tliomae 
Woilkes,  John  Milton,  father  of  the  poet, 
George  Kirbyo,  Robert  Jones,  John  Lesley,  and 
Edward  John£on,  bachelor  of  music. 

As  Italy  gave  the  ton  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  England,  in  ail  the  fine  arts, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  probable  that 
the  idea  of  employing  all  the  beat  composers  in 
the  kingdom  to  set  the  songs  in  the  "I'riumphs 
of  Oriana,"  in  honor  of  the  queen,  had  been 
suggested  to  Morley  and  bis  patron  tho  Earl  of 
Nottingham  by  Padre  Giovenale,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Saluzzo,  who  employed  thirty-seven 
of  tho  most  renowned  Italian  composers  to  set 
canzonctti  and  madrigals  in  honor  of  tho  Virgin 
Mary,  under  the  following  title ;  "  Tcmpio  Ar- 
moiuoa  della  beaiwima  Virginc  nostra  Siffttofo, 
Jiabbricaioti  per  opera  del  lieverendo  P.  Giove7iale, 
A-  !'•  deUa  C'onffregaiione  delC  Oratorio,"  stam- 
pata  in  Roma,  da  Nicola  Mutoo,  1599,  in  quarto. 
.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  Morloy's 
church  music  was  printed  during  his  life.  Dr. 
Tudway,  however,  has  inserted  several  of  his 
valuable  choral  compositions  in  the  collection 
made  for  Lord  Ilarloy  in  1715,  among  which  are 
his  '*  Funeral  or  Dirge  Anthems,  as  performed  at 
Wostminstor  Abbey  at  royal  uid  noble  Funer- 
als," and  printed  by  Dr.  Boyce,  in  his  first  vol- 
ume of  "Cathedral  Services,"  and  an  evening 
verso  service,  in  five  parts,  in  D  minor,  which 
has  never  been  printod.  There  arc  likewise  five 
different  sets  of  lessons,  composed  by  Morley  for 
tho  virginal,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  music  book. 
The  burial  service  set  by  Morley,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  that  waa  composed  after  tho 
reformation,  continues  to  b«  used  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  on  great  and  solemn  occasions.  This 
service  was  admirably  pedbrmod  in  the  year 
1760,  by  the  united  chous  of  Westmuuter,  St. 


Paul's,  and  the  Chapel  Boyal,  at  the  funeral  of 
George  XL  Nothing  can  be  more  happily  adapt- 
ed to  so  awful  an  occasion  than  this  music,  in  a 
minor  key,  and  chiefiy  in  simple  coaater|M^1^ 
but  with  a  grave  and  now  unc<mimon  modula- 
tion, which  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  the  general 
effect.  'I'he  few  short  points  of  fiigue  and  imi- 
tation introduced  in  this  composition  are  such 
as  were  not  common  when  the  service  was  pro- 
duced, nor  have  any  of  them  been  stnee  debased 
by  vulgar  use.  For  tiu  peeulioz  beautiea  of  this 
work,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "Dr.  Boyce'g 
Collection  of  Cathedral  Music,"  in  which  the 
whole  service  is  admirably  printed.  Morley  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1604. 

MORMORANDO.  (L)  With  a  gentk,  mur- 
muring sound. 

MORNABLE,  ANTOINE  DE.  A  French 
contrapuntist  of  the  aizteenth  century,  of  whoso 
works  there  are  still  extant,  in  tiho  Munich 
library,  <•  MoteUa  Mutieaha,"  Paris. 

MORXINGTON,  the  Earl  &ther  to 
tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  furnishes  an  instance 
of  earlier  attention  to  musical  instruments  than 
was  evinced  even  by  Dr.  Crotch.  Tho  following 
account  is  bom  the  pen  of  Daines  Barrington :  — 

*'  Lord  Momiugton's  father  played  well  (for  a 
gcntleoian)  on  the  violin,  which  always  delight- 
ed the  child,  whilst  in  his  nuxse's  arms,  and 
long  boforo  he  could  speak.  Nor  did  this  pro- 
ceed merely  from  a  love,  common  to  other  chil- 
dren, of  a  sprightly  noise,  as  may  appear  by  the 
following  anecdote.  Duboux^,  who  was  fifty 
years  ^o  a  distinguished  viohuist,  happened  to 
be  at  the  family  seat;  but  the  child  would  not 
permit  him  to  take  the  vioUn  from  his  fiithcr  till 
his  little  hands  were  held;  after  having  heard 
Dubourg,  however,  tho  case  was  altered,  and 
there  was  then  much  more  difficulty  to  persuade 
him  to  let  Dubourg  give  the  instrument  bock  to 
hia  father.  Nor  would  tho  infant  over  after- 
wards permit  tho  fothcr  to  play,  whilst  Dubourg 
was  in  the  house.  At  the  same  period  he  beat 
time  to  all  measures  of  music,  however  difficult, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  force  him  to  do  other- 
wise, the  most  rapid  changes  producing  as  rapid 
an  alteration  in  the  child's  hands.  Though 
passionately  fond  of  music,  bom  indolence  he 
never  attempted  to  play  on  any  instrument  till 
he  was  nine  years  old.  At  that  time,  an  did 
portrait  painter  came  to  the  &mily  seat,  who 
was  a  very  indiifcrent  performer  on  the  violin, 
but  persuaded  the  child  that  if  he  tried  to  play 
on  that  instrument,  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
bear  a  part  in  a  concert.  With  this  inducement, 
ho  soon  learned  tho  two  old  catclies  of  the 
<  Christchurch  Bdls,'  and  'SLu^  ona^  two, 
three,  come  follow  me ; '  after  which  hia  father 
and  tho  painter  accompanying  him  with  the 
two  other  parts,  he  experienced  the  pleasing 
eficcts  of  a  harmony  to  which  he  himself  con- 
tributed. Soon  after  this  ho  was  able  to  play 
the  second  violin  in  Corelli's  sonatas,  which  gave 
him  a  steadiness  in  time  that  never  deserted  him. 
For  the  next  musical  stage,  he  commenced  com- 
poser, from  emulation  of  the  applause  given  to  a 
country  dance  made  by  a  neighboring  clergy- 
man. He  acoocdingly  set  to  work,  and  by  play- 
ing the  treble  oa  the  violia*  whilst  he  sang  « 
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bass  to  it,  he  formed  a  minuet,  the  bass  of  which 
he  wrote  in  the  tieble  clef,  (having  only  played 
in  this  clef  on  the  Tiolin,)  and  was  very  protuse 
of  his  fifUu  uid  octATes,  being  totally  ignorant 
of  the  established  rules  of  ccnnpositian.  This 
minuet  was  followed  by  a  duct  on  two  French 
horns,  whilst  the  piece  concluded  by  an  andante 
movement ;  thus  consisting  of  three  parts,  all  of 
which,  being  tacked  together,  he  stj'led  a  ser- 
enata.  At  this  time  ho  had  never  heard  any 
moaic,  but  from  his  fitther,  his  sisters,  and  the 
old  painter.  He  adhered  to  the  violin  till  he 
voB  fourteen,  but  had  alwa^  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  the  harpsiobord,  from  which  his  sisters 
drove  him  contjtantlv,  easing  that  he  spoiled  the 
instrument ;  notwithstanding  which  he  some- 
times stole  intervals  of  practice. 

About  this  time  his  father  declared  his  in- 
tention of  having  an  <Hgan  for  his  chapel,  telling 
his  son  that  he  should  have  been  the  organist, 
had  he  been  able  to  play  on  the  instrument.  On 
this  the  son  undertook  to  be  ready  as  soon  as 
the  organ  could  be  finished;  which  being  ac- 
complished in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half^  he  sat 
down  at  the  maker's,  played  an  eztemporo 
fugue,  to  the  astonishnient  of  the  ihther,  as  well 
as  othos,  who  did  not  conceive  that  he  could 
have  executed  a  single  bar  of  any  tune.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  instrumeat  is  more  likely 
to  form  a  composer  than  any  other;  and  his 
lordshiii,  in  process  of  time,  both  read  and 
atudiea  musio,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time  com- 
mitted his  ideas  to  writing.  As  he  had,  how- 
ever, never  received  the  least  instruction  in  this 
abstruBe  though  pleasing  science,  he  wished  to 
consult  both  Kosongrave  and  Gemiuiani,  who, 
on  examining  his  compositions,  told  him  they 
could  not  be  of  the  least  service  to  him,  as  he 
had  himself  investigated  all  tlu  eBtablished 
rules,  widi  thcnr  propor  exceptitmg.  Though 
simple  melodies  commonly  please  most  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  lile,  he  had  always  a  strong  pred- 
ilection for  church  music  and  full  harmony,  as 
also  for  the  minor  third,  in  which,  for  that  rea- 
son, he  made  bis  first  composition.  In  process 
of  time  his  lordship  was  so  distinguished  fbr  his 
musical  abilities,  that  the  university  of  Dublin 
conferred  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  and 
l^fessor  of  munc." 

'I'he  following  are  among  the  more  admired 
Tocal  compositions  of  the  l.arl  of  Momington : 
"Here  in  cool  grot,"  elec,  4  voc. ;  "Whenfixr 
the  world's  repose,"  glee,  4  voc ;  an  excellent 
oopy  of  this  glee,  wiu  separate  piano-forte  ac- 
ounpanimeut,  is  given  in  the  Vocal  Anthology. 
"*lVas  you,  sir,"  catch,  3  voc;  "  Gently  hoar 
me,  charming  maid,"  glee,  3  voc. ;  <*  Come,  &ir- 
est  nymph,"  glee,  3  too.  ;  and  "By  Oreenwood 
tree,"  gle^  4  voc 

MOXtRIS,  or  MOKRICE  DANCE.  A  pecu- 
liar kind  of  dance  practised  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into 
England  from  Spain  by  Edward  lU.,  when  John 
of  Gaunt  roturnt^  from  that  counbT- ;  but  few 
traces  of  it  are  found  earlier  than  the  times  of 
Ifonry  VIU. ;  and  it  ia  more  probable  that  it  was 
borrowed  either  from  the  French  or  the  Flem- 
ings. In  the  morris  dance  bells  were  fixed  to 
the  feet  of  the  performer,  and  the  great  art  con- 
sisted in  so  moving  the  ftet  as  to  ^oduce  gtnne- 
thing  Uke  concord  Izom  the  vazious  bells; 


MORTARO,  ANTOXIO,  a  Franciscan  firiar 
and  organist  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Ossa- 
ro  and  Novora,  was  born  at  Brescia.  He  flour- 
ished as  a  composer  about  the  year  1600,  and 
died  in  a  Franciscan  convent  in  1619,  after  bar- 
ing published  several  works.  Cozzando  had 
seen  the  following  of  them,  which  he  mentions  in 
h.ia"Librar.  Bresco,"  ■p.  i6 :  "  I'iammelle  Amorau 
a  3  voci,"  Venice,  1699 ;  "  Mette,  Salmi,  Magni- 
ficat, Ca}uoni  da  swmare,  e  Falai  Bor^ni,  d  13  voci, 
con  la  PartUura," 'MHan,  1610;  "  Canami  A  i  voci. 
Lib.  1 «  2,"  Venice,  1G23  ;  and  "LOanU  d  4  wci, 
con  B,  coni.,"  Venice,  1623. 

MORTELLARI,  MICHELE,  a  pupU  of 
Nic.  Piccini,  was  a  celebrated  Italian  composer, 
bom  at  Palermo  in  1750.  Ho  brought  out  the 
following  operas  at  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  and 
Modeno,  which  were  eminently  successful :  "  La 
Asiuzzie  Amoroae,"  1775  ;  "  Ezio,"  of  Mctastasio ; 
"D.  Gitaiieiia  Civetia,"  1776;  "Aniigona,"  1778; 
"II  Baron  di  Logo  Nero,"  1778;  "  Aiesaandro 
nelf  Indie,"  1778 ;  •<  J^qfa  diaOvtta,"  1780;  and 
<■  Didoru  abbmdanata,"  1780.  Dr.  Bumey  also 
speaks  of  the  "  Armida "  of  Mortellori,  which 
he  heard  in  1786,  at  the  I^s^  llieatro,  when 
MortcUari  was  in  London.  The  cUictor  says, 
"  The  taste  of  this  composer  is  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  exquisite  kind.  Tliough  of  the  N'ea- 
politan  school,  his  compositions  are,  however, 
less  bold,  nervous,  and  spirited,  than  elegant, 
graceful,  and  pleasing.  Being  a  Palezmitan  by 
birth,  his  strains  may  be  rather  called  Sicilian 
than  Neapolitan." 

MOSCA,  N.,  an  Italian  composer,  was  pianist 
at  the  Opera  Bufia  at  Paris,  before  Spontini  held 
that  utuation.  Bendes  some  vocal  pieces  which 
ho  has  added  to  several  operas  performed  at  that 
theatre,  he  brought  out,  in  180o,  "  La  Ginotria 
di  Scosia,"  and  in  1806,  *' La  ViTtdetta  Feminina," 
N.  Mosca  is  brother  to  the  Neapolitan  composer 
of  the  same  name. 

MOSCA,  LTJIOI.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
composer  is  not  the  same  person  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article,  sbice,  though  the  authors 
of  the  French  Dictiona^  of  Musicians  "  give  to 
tiie  other  the  initial  N.,  Gerber  has  given  the  ^- 
anist  at  the  Opera  Bnl&  in  Paris  under  the  Chna- 
tian  name  of  Luigi.  At  all  events  the  Neapoli- 
tan composer  is  a  musician  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  has  especially  made  himself  known 
by  the  following  operas  :  "  L'Attwreper  Inganno" 
opera  bufIa,  1803 ;  this  was  highly  successful  at 
Naples ;  "  H  Ritomo  uuupatato,"  Naples,  1808 ; 
"  L' Imposttara,"  Naples,  1804;  I  FndentaUi  de- 
lusi;  "  this  opera  is  also  highly  spoken  of. 

MOSCHELES,  IGNAZ.  This  celebrated  pi- 
anist and  ccnopoBer  was  bom  at  Prague,  in  ibia 
vear  1794.  He  studied  Compositian  under  Al- 
brechtsbergor,  and  the  ^ano  under  Streicher, 
and  first  appeared  in  public  at  Vienna,  about  the 
age  of  fifteen.  After  remaining  in  that  city  about 
ten  years,  he  commenced  his  travels,  passing 
through  Holland  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to 
Londui,whereheanrredin  1821.  making  his  d^ftiif 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  of  that  year.  The 
Quarterly  Musical  Review  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  first  appeoiance  of  Mo- 
sehdes.  "  Some  of  Mosohelea'  compoaitions  had 
been  known  in  England,  and  had  prepared  the 
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critical  cWa  of  musicians  at  least,  together  with 
bis  fame,  for  his  reception,  which,  both  privately 
amongst  the  eminent  of  the  prolcsnlon,  and  pub- 
licly when  h«  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic,  Wiu  marked  'n'ith  the  most  decided 
tokens  of  respect,  difitinctton,  and  applause ;  the 
most  exprensiTc  of  which,  perliaps,  was  the  si- 
lence, unbroken  even  by  a  breath,  that  waited  up- 
on hifi  pertbrmance.  lie  played  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition ;  during  Uie  performance  of 
which  tho  audiencB  BCnzed  every  opportunity  of 
manifesting  the  delight  they  felt  by  repeated  bra- 
T08,  and  by  every  other  means  which  could  con- 
vey tho  di'^tinguishcd  approbation  to  which  they 
felt  MoschclcB  to  bo  justly  entitled.  Moscheles' 
command  of  the  instrument  was  truly  astonish- 
ing, whether  considered  in  relation  to  force,  deli- 
cacy, or  rapidity.  Am  Catalani  in  vocal  art 
buiftts  through  &U  the  fetters  commonly  imposed, 
BO  Moschclcs  appears  to  disdain,  because  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  technical  rules.  Hia 
wri^t,  his  hand,  and  tho  joints  of  his  fint^ers,  ex- 
hibit a  variety  of  position  and  a  pliability  truly 
wonderful ;  yot  so  nicely  does  he  control  his 
touch,  that  when,  from  the  elevation  of  his  hand, 
the  spectator  might  expect  its  descent  in  thun- 
der, OB  it  were,  the  ear  is  never  shocked  by  tho 
slightest  harshness ;  there  is,  too,  a  spring  and 
elasticity  in  hie  fingers,  when  applied  to  quick 
arpeggio  passages,  that  bring  out  the  most 
brilliant  tone,  while  in  those  touching  movements 
that  constitute  genemlly  what  is  termed  ex- 
pression, his  manner  is  not  less  aflbcting.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  port  of  Moscheles*  plapng 
is  perhaps  tho  velocity  and  certainty  with  which 
ho  passes  from  one  distant  uiterval  to  anoth- 
er. Ilis  thumbs  seem  to  act  as  intermediate 
points,  from  which  his  Engors  ore  directed  almost 
to  tho  remote  ports  of  the  instrument,  over  which 
they  fly  with  a  rapidity  wholly  inconcoirable  ;  yet 
tho  uniformity  of  touch  and  tone  ore  so  stvictly 
preserved,  that  an  iinportect  note  is  never,  and  an 
unfinished  note  seldom,  heard.  Every  great 
player  has  his  forte  ;  and  in  this  species  of  exe- 
cution Moschclcs  i»  unrivalled.  Wo  think,  too, 
that  in  genuine  force  he  has  never  been  equallod. 
Concerning  his  expression,  Mr.  J.  Cramer,  wo 
are  told,  publicly  paid  him  the  highest  com- 
pliments; yet  we  know  persons  of  great  judg- 
ment who  estimate  his  powers  in  this  branch  of 
art  at  a  lower  rate.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
think  this  arises  rather  £rom  the  great  superiority 
of  lua  other  clums  to  preeminence,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  one  |)Brt  with  the  Other,  than 
from  any  positivo  &lhng  oft.  In  such  a  man  the 
very  grandeur  of  one  faculty  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  tho  disparagement  of  another.  As  a 
whole,  however,  Moscheles  is  universally  allowed 
the  supremacy,  and  it  is  also  as  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  his  talents  are  accompanied  by  a  most 
engaging  modesty." 

Uis  l»illiant  and  elegant  improvisation,  too,  was 
the  theme  of  general  admiration.  His  compo- 
sitions up  to  that  time,  both  hia  bravura  and  his 
concerted  pieces,  indicated  n  noble  tendency.  In 
London  Moechcles  had  acquired  an  established 
position,  and  it  was  not  until  1823  that  he  re- 
visited his  country.  There  ho  appeared  in  Mu- 
nich and  Vienna,  and  in  tho  following  year,  on 
his  way  back  to  London,  in  Dresden,  Lcipsic, 
Berlin,  Hambui^i  and  Fans.  In  Vienna  he  had 
to  compete  at  once  vitii  Kalkbrenuer.   A  great- 


er depth,  and  individuality,  and  grandeur,  was 
recognized  in  his  music,  and  his  playing,  (even  in 
his  touch,)  than  in  the  smooth  and  polished 
manner  of  his  rival,  which  often  leaned  to  seoti- 
mentality.  But  Moscheles  was  of  too  deep  and 
earnest  a  nature  to  remaiu  a  mere  virtuoso ;  at 
the  very  height  of  his  prosperity  in  that  charac- 
ter, he  returned,  with  real  partiality,  to  the  inter- 
preting of  the  lesser  difficulties  of  tho  works  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  As  professor  in  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Munc  in  London,  be  was  long 
employed  in  the  tuition  CKf  the  most  advanced 
scholars ;  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  Bs- 
Eociatfi  director  of  the  iiunous  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  by  his  series  of  historical  classic  MiWef, 
in  which  he  performed  specimens  of  tho  piano- 
forte works  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Bach,  and 
odier  writers,  in  chronological  succession.  By 
this  means  he  created  quite  a  Bach  enthusiasm 
in  1836.  To  his  connection  wiUi  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  we  owe  his  symphony  and  his 
overture  to  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orloans,"  whidi. 
was  produced  there  in  183d.  At  present,  Mo- 
scheles is  professor  at  the  Conservatory  in  Leip- 
■sic,  where  he  has  the  finest  field  for  tlve  exerciei 
of  his  sound  influence  in  art. 

Among  others,  the  following  of  Moscheles' 
works  are  found  in  Wessel's  Catalogue  "  Grand 
Scxtuor,  for  Piano- forte,  Violin,  Tenor,  Two 
Horns,  and  Violoncello,"  Op.  35  ;  "Variations  to 
a  Xational  Austrian  Air,  with  Accompaniment 
of  Two  Violins,  Tenor,  Vicdouct^^  and  -Contra 
Bass,  od  lib.,"  Op.  42;  "Grand  Bondeau  Bril- 
liant, with  Accompaniment  of  Two  Violins, 
Tenor,  Violoncello,  and  Contra  Bass,"  Op.  4d; 
"  Concert  lic  SociM,  with  Accompaniment  of  small 
Orchestra,  or  with  Accompaniment  of  the  String 
Instruments  only,"  dedicated  to  the  Count  d'Apo- 
uy ;  "  Fantoisie  and  Variations  to  the  favorite 
Air,  *Aa  clair  de  b  lune,'  with  Acc om panimont 
of  Orchestra,  or  as  Quintet,"  Op.  50.  Quintettos : 
"  Grand  Variations,  with  two  Violins,  Tenor,  and 
Violoncello,"  Op.  32;  "Fantaisie  and  Varia- 
tions to  the  favorite  Air,  ciair  lie  la  luae,' 
with  two  Violins,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello,  or  with 
Orchestra,"  Op.  60.  Quatuors :  "  Fantaisie,  Va- 
riations, and  Finale  to  a  Bohemian  Air,  for 
Piano-forte,  Violin,  Clarinet,  and  Violoncello 
Concertantc,"  Op.  46.  Trios :  "  Introdnction  and 
Variations  in  C,  Concertantc,"  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Rau.  For  two  piano-fortes :  "  Grand  Duet  Con- 
cortante."  Marches  and  waltzes  for  piano- fortes  : 
"  lliree  Heroic  Marches,"  Op.  31 ;  "Six  Waltzes 
with  Trios,"  dedicated  to  the  Countess  de  AVallis ; 
and  '*  Marche  Triomphale,  and  two  Trios."  Ron- 
dos, sonatas,  ftc :  "  Brilliant  Hondo  in  A,"  Op. 
30 ;  and  "  Grand  Sonata  in  £  flat,"  dedicated 
to  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  of  Austria ;  *'  (irand 
Caprice  and  Potpourri,  with  Violin  or  Violon- 
cello Concertantc,"  dedicated  to  3.  Bcrger,  Op. 
37  ;  "  French  Rondo  Conrortanle,  for  Fiano-forto 
and  Violin ; "  "  Grand  Sonata  Conccrtante 
A,"  dedicated  to  C.  KeUer,  Op.  44  ;  Duet  Con- 
eertante,  in  B  flat,  with  Violoncello  or  Bassoon," 
Op.  34 ;  "  Grand  Caprice  for  Piano-forte  and 
Violoncello,  or  Violin  Conccrtante,"  Solos : 
"Fatttaiait  Riroique,"  dedicated  to  A.  Salieri; 
"Brilliant  Sondo  in  D,"  Op,  14;  "Three  Ron- 
dos," Op.  18 ;  Sonata  in  I),"  Op.  22 ;  "  Span- 
ish Uondo  in  O ; "  "  Parody  on  Kossini's  Cava- 
raxA*Ditanti  pa^nli' "DivertisBement,"  Op. 
28 ;  "  Fantaisie  iu  the  Italian  Style,  viOi  a  Grand 
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Itoudo,"  No.  2,  of  the  Mtude  Muticaie;  "Grand 
Sonata,"  dedicated  to  Beethoven,  Op.  41 ;  "  So- 
note  MihitKOli^ue,"  Op.  48  ;  "  Fantauie,"  Op.  fiO. 

MOSSI,  GIOVAXXI,  aTioUnLst  and  composer 
fbi  hi^i  instrument,  wns  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Corelli,  and  flouiishod  at  Home  about  the  year 
1720,  about  which  time  he  published  tlio  follow- 
ing works :  "  Saaate  &  V.  aolo  e  Coat.,"  Op.  1  ; 
"  8  Concerti  A  3  «  5  Stnmeati,"  Op.  2  ;  *'  Concerti 
a  4  I'.,  A.,  e  B."  Op.  3 ;  "12  Coucfrti  A  3  e  8  I'., 
Vc,  e  Coni.,"  Op.  4;  ^* SotuOa  A  V.  tolo  t  Ve." 
Op.  fi,  Amsterdam. 

MOSSO.  An  Italian  participle,  Trhich  meanB 
mated  1  as,  piu  moaao,  with  more  moTcmeut,  quick- 
er ;  mcno  moato,  slower. 

MOSTO,  BERXARDIXO.  A  contrapuntist 
of  the  eixtconth  conturj',  of  whoso  works  there  is 
in  the  Munich  library,  and  printed,  "  MadrigaU  i 
5  Voei,"  Antwerp,  1588. 

MOSTO,  GIOV.  BATnSTA,  chapcl-mastor 
of  the  Episcopal  chiirch  in  Padua,  flourished  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Wo  can  mention  of  his 
works  "  Madriffoli  i  &  Voci,"  Venice,  1684. 

MOSTRA.   (I.)   An  index,  or  direct 

MOTELLO,  BOMEMCO,  a  learned  mnaeiflii, 
was  living  at  Xaples  in  the  year  1600. 

MOTTV'O.  (I.)  The  loading  subject,  or  char- 
acteristic and  predominant  passage,  of  an  aii. 

MOTO,  or  COX  MOTO.  (I.)  IdtcraUy,  tot/A 
movemmt-  This  phrase  indicates  a  somewhat 
increased  rate  of  movement :  thua  andanU  cot* 
moto  means  a  little  iaster  than  andante,  or  an 
andante  moTiment,  that  muat  not  be  allowed  to 
drag. 

MOTO  CONTUARIO.  (L)  An  expression 
indicative  of  that  progression  of  the  difttont  har- 
monic porta  of  a  composittoo,  by  which  they  move 
in  oppofiite  directions. 

MOTET,  or  MOTETTO.  (I.)  The  name  for- 
merly given  to  certain  clabotate  Tocal  compo- 
sitions, consifitiug  of  seTeral  parts,  and  the  subjects 
of  which  were  generally  sacred.  The  Latin  psalms 
and  hymns  of  the  Komi»h  chur(.^h  are  frequently 
called  moUta.  Motetua  is  used  also  to  signi^-  a 
moM.  The  term  moiet  may  be  applied  to  any 
sacred  oomposition  of  a  certain  extent,  which 
does  not  come  under  the  character  ai  a  mass  or 
anthcuL  It  is  often  used  to  describe  sacred  com- 
position when  intmded  for  festival  or  secular  oc- 
casions. 

MOTTA,  D.  ARTEMIO,  a  composer  of  instru- 
mental music,  bom  at  Farmo,  flourished  about 
1710,  and  published  'MO  Concerti  d  2  V.,  A., 
Tenon  I'ioia,  e  B,  C."  Op.  \^  Amsterdam. 

MOTTEGIAXDO.   (L)   Jecringly,  jocosely. 

MOTUS.  (L.)  Movement ;  as,  maUu  eorUmri- 
tu,  oontrary  movement ;  molut  obliguua,  oblique 
movement;  molm  recfiu,  similar  movement. 

MOUCHE  and  MOUCIIY.  Both  names  bo- 
long  probably  to  one  musician  at  Paris,  who  pub- 
lished "  Trou  Sonatet  pour  U  Clav.,"  Op.  1,  Paris, 
1796,  and  "Zrf  Flai/eoict  d Amour,  avec  Acc.  de  P. 
F.,'-  Paris,  1798. 

MOULET.  JOSEPH  AORICOLE,  professor 
of  the  harp  at  Vwcm,  was  bom  at  Av^non  in 


1766.  He  has  published  much  music  for  his  in- 
strument, and  several  romances. 

MOTTII.V,  PEDRO  ALVARES  DE.  A  canon 
and  composer  of  the  sUteenth  conturj',  bom  at 
I^isbon.  lie  resided  at  Coimbra,  whence  he  pub- 
lished "  Livro  d»  Motelte*  d  4,  5,  6,  «  7  Fixxs" 
Rome,  1594.  His  "  Licro  de  Muiaa  a  dixnas 
Vtan,"  moposcriptt  is  yet  in  the  royal  musical 
library  at  lisbon. 

MOUllET.  A  French  dramatio  composer. 
He  died  near  Paris  in  1738. 

MOUTHPIECE.  A  little  (diver  ta  brass  ap- 
pendage, inserted  at  tho  eod  of  the  tube  of  a 
French  horn,  or  trumpet,  to  recdve  tho  pressure 
of  the  Hps  in  peiformanco. 

MOUTON,  JEAX,  master  and  condact<Mr  of 
the  choir  in  the  chapel  of  Fmneis  L,  was  a  pupil 
of  Josquin  do  Pres.  If  we  were  allowed  to  credit 
tlie  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  musicians  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  "  But  notwithstanding  the  rap- 
ture," says  I)r.  Bunicy,  "with  which  his  masses 
have  been  spoken  of^  they  appear  greatly  inferior 
in  melody,  rhythm,  and  design,  to  those  of  Jos- 
quin, De  la  Kue,  and  Fcviu.  His  motets,  how- 
ever, if  not  more  nervous  and  elaborate  than 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  are  more  smooth  and 
polished." 

MOimUS,  CASPAR,  sub-rector  in  the  school 
at  Stralsund  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  also  a  composer,  and  published 
"  Triumphru  Miuicua  Spiritualit,"  Kostock,  1640  ; 
"  CUhara  Davidica,"  and  "  HynuuxUa  Sacra." 
Schocht  rankf  him  among  the  distinguished  com- 
posers of  his  time. 

MOVEMENT.  The  name  given  to  any  nngle 
strain,  or  to  any  part  of  a  composition  compre- 
hended under  the  same  measure,  or  time.  When 
an  overture,  concerto,  song,  or  any  other  piece 
changes  its  time  and  measure,  either  from  one 
species  to  another,  as  from  common  time  to  triple, 
or  vica  versa,  —  or  iu  the  same  species,  as  irom 
triple  time  adagio,  to  triple  time  allegro,  or 
tho  contrary,  —  it  is  then  said  to  change  its 
movement ;  so  that  every  composition  consists  of 
as  many  ntoremenU  as  there  ore  positive  changea 
in  tho  time  or  measure. 

MOVIMENTO.   (L)   Time,  movement 

MOXLET,  for  thirty  years  organist  of  the  par- 
ish church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  England, 
and  a  thoroughly  educated  musician,  and  per- 
former of  first-rate  ability,  died  at  his  residence 
in  London,  December,  18d2. 

MOZART,  LEOPOLD,  the  fether,waa  the  son 
of  a  bookbinder  at  Augsburg.  He  studied  music 
at  Salzburg,  was  entered  as  a  chorister  in  the 
chapel  there  in  1743,  and  in  1762  obtained  the 
situation  of  second  chapel -master.  He  wan  living 
in  1 7  8d,  iu  which  year  he  visited  his  son  in  Vienna 
for  the  lest  time.  This  is  the  latest  iufiormatiou 
that  we  have  of  him.  Of  his  works  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  :  "  Der  I'ioliturAide,  'lie 
und  vermeArle  Aiiflnge,"  Ang^harg,  1770;  "  Battien 
und  Bastienne,"  operetta ;  "  La  CaiUatrice  ed  it 
Poeta,  hiterme^o  a  t  Feraonnc ;"  uaA.  "  Muaika- 
liacho  SekUUenfahrtt  arrangirt  fUr  P.  F,"  Leipeic 

HOZAST.    JOUANX  CHBY80STOMUS 
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WOLFGANG  GOTTLIEB,  waa  bom  at  Salz- 
buTR,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1756.  His  Cather 
having  in  an  unusual  maiuier  intlueuced  the  des- 
tiny of  his  son,  and  both  unfolded  and  modified 
hia  genius,  we  tlunk  it  necostuuy,  in  the  first 
place,  to  yiive  a  short  account  of  his  career.  Leo- 
pold Mozart  was  tho  son  of  a  bookbinder  at  Augs- 
burg; he  studied  at  Salzburfr,  and,  in  17H2,  was 
admitted  as  one  of  the  musicians  of  the  Princc- 
Archbi»hop  of  Salzburg,  and  was  also  nominated 
sub- director  of  the  chapel  of  that  prince-  The 
dutiefl  of  his  station  leaving  him  much  leisure,  he 
gave  letwons  on  the  violin  and  in  musical  com- 
position ;  he  also  published  an  instruction  hook 
for  the  violin,  which  met  with  great  success.  He 
married  Anna  Maria  Pertl ;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
this  couple,  who  gave  birth  to  an  artiat  so  hap- 
pily endowed  with  the  genius  of  harmony,  wore 
universally  r^arkcd  in  Salzburg  on  account  of 
their  extreme  beauty.  01'  seven  children,  the 
iruits  of  this  union,  two  only  survived,  a  girl, 
named  ilary  Anne,  and  a  bod,  the  subject  of  our 
present  memoir. 

This  son  had  acaxcelj  attained  the  age  of  three 
years  when  his  father  bi^an  to  instruct  his  sister, 
then  about  seven  years  of  age,  on  the  harpsichord. 
From  that  period  young  Mozart  b^an  to  display 
his  astonishing  abilities  for  music.  His  greatest 
delight  was  to  endeavor  to  find  out  thirds  on  the. 
harijsichord,  and  nothing  could  equal  his  pleas- 
ure when  he  discovered  that  harmonious  concord. 
Arrived  at  the  age  of  four,  he  had  learned,  almost 
voluntarily,  to  play  sevcial  minuets  and  other 
pieces  of  music  on  the  harpsichord.  To  lenm  a 
minuet  he  required  rather  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  scarcely  double  that  time  for  a  much 
longer  pioce ;  after  which  ho  would  perform  them 
with  tho  greatest  accuracy,  and  perfiectly  in  time. 
And  at  the  age  of  five  years,  so  rapid  was  his 
progress  that  he  already  composed  some  trifling 
pieces  of  mufiic,  which  he  pertbrmed  to  his  fiithor, 
who  carefully  preserved  them,  to  encourage  his 
rising  talent.  Pre^'ious  to  thu  period,  nnd  ere 
the  little  Mozart  had  discovered  an^  prodilectinii 
for  music  his  greatest  delight  was  m  the  gomes 
which  usually  interest  chiMren  of  that  age,  and 
for  them  he  would  even  saerifico  hia  meals.  He 
ever  displaj  cd  proo&  of  the  greatest  scnttibility  and 
afTection,  and  would  frequently  ask,  perhaps  ten 
times  a  day,  of  those  around  him,  "  Do  you  love 
me  vOTy  much  r "  and  when  in  joke  they  would 
reply  no,  tears  would  immediatdy  cvcapo  from 
his  eyes.  As  soon  as  he  had  the  slightest  notion 
of  music,  his  love  for  the  gambols  of  his  age  en- 
tirely vanished;  and,  for  any  amusement  to -please 
him,  it  became  necessary,  in  some  way,  to  intro- 
duce music  witli  it.  A  friend  of  his  parents  fre- 
quently amused  himself  by  playing  with  this 
intelligent  child ;  sometimes  conveying  toys 
in  proccs^on  from  one  room  to  the  other,  whiLit 
be,  who  hod  nothing  to  carry,  sang  a  march  or 
played  it  on  tho  violin. 

During  a  few  months  Mo^iart  attached  him- 
self, with  great  avidity,  to  the  ordinary  studies  of 
youth,  and  during  that  piaiod  even  soctiiiccd  to 
them  his  love  lor  music.  Whilst  Icnzning  arith- 
metic, the  tablcri,  chairs,  walL«,  and  even  the 
floors,  were  scrawled  with  figures.  Tho  energy 
of  his  mind  oiuiblcd  him  easily  to  fix  his  attention 
on  any  now  object  that  presented  itself.  Music, 
howevo',  aoon  became  again  hia  fiivorite  pursuit ; 


and  his  taste  for  it  soon  gained  such  on  ascend- 
ency over  him,  that  ho  gave  himself  up,  without 
reserve,  to  the  occuimtion  nature  had  appar- 
ently prescribed  for  him.  Hia  progress  never 
slackened.  Mozart,  the  lathCT,  upon  returning 
one  day  from  church  with  a  friend,  found  his  son 
occupied  in  i\Titing.  *•  What  are  you  about  there, 
}py  dear  ? "  he  demanded.  "  I  am  composing  a 
concerto  for  tho  harpsicliord ;  I  have  almost  fin- 
ished the  first  part."  "  Let  us  see  this  scrawl." 
**  Xo,  if  you  please,  I  have  not  yet  finished  it." 
His  fother,  however,  took  the  paper,  and  showed 
it  to  his  friend ;  it  was  a  perfect  scrawl  of  notes, 
hardly  I<^blo  from  the  blots  of  ink.  Tho  two 
friends  began  to  laugh  heartily  at  this  scribbling; 
but  Mozait,  the  father,  having  considered  it  at- 
tcntivolv,  "  See,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  how  ex- 
actly it  IK  composed  by  rule  i  'tis  a  pi^  we  cannot 
make  out  something  of  this  piece ;  but  it  is  too 
difficult ;  nobody  could  play  it."  "  It  is  a  con- 
certo," replied  ^e  young  Mozart,  "  and  should 
be  well  studied  before  being  performed.  See, 
this  is  the  way  you  should  begin."  He  then 
commenced  playing  it ;  but  only  succeeded  in  the 
performance  sufficiently  to  discover  hia  idea.  In- 
deed, the  compoffltion  was  a  multitude  of  notes 
placed  exactly  according  to  rule,  but  which  pre- 
sented such  amazing  difficulties,  that  the  most 
able  musician  would  have  found  it  impossible  to 
execute  them. 

When  ho  bad  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  all 
Mozart's  family,  consisting  of  his  &ther,  mother, 
sister,  and  himself^  removed  to  Munich.  Here 
the  elector  heard  the  two  children  perform,  who 
received  unbounded  applause.  In  the  autiunn 
of  this  year,  (1762,)  the  two  young  virtuosos 
were  presented  at  the  imperial  court.  The  fa- 
mous Wagenseil  happened  to  be  in  Munidi. 
Young  Mouut,  who  already  preferred  the  upam- 
bation  of  a  good  master  to  that  of  an^  otho*, 
h^ged  the  emperor  to  allow  Wagenseil  to  be 
present  at  hu  performance.  "  Send  for  him," 
said  the  child  j  "  he  understands  the  thing." 
Francis  I.  desired  Wagenseil  might  be  called,  and 
resigned  to  him  his  place  at  the  harpsichord. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  young  virtuoso,  then  six  years 
old,  "  I  am  going  to  play  one  of  your  concertos; 
you  must  turn  over  the  leaves  for  me," 

One  day  pcrformuig  again  at  court,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  L  said  in  joke  to  the  young  per- 
former, "  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  play  with 
all  the  fingers ;  but  to  pmy  with  one  finger,  and 
with  the  notes  hid,  would  indeed  excite  admi- 
ration." Without  the  least  appearanco-of  sur- 
prise at  this  strange  proposal,  the  child  im- 
mediately began  to  play  with  ono  finger,  and 
with  all  the  precision  and  neatness  imaginable. 
He  then  begged  to  have  a  veil,  that  he  might 
hide  the  notes  of  the  instrument ;  and  thus  he 
continued  to  play  equally  as  well  as  if  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  this  style  of  perform- 
ance. 

Hitherto  our  young  musician  had  merely  per- 
formed on  the  harptdchord ;  but  his  great  genius 
outstripped  all  instruction.  He  had  brought 
with  him  from  Vienna  to  Salzburg  a  small  vioun, 
uod  he  was  in  the  habit  of  amuidng  himself  with 
this  instrument.  Wenzl,  an  able  violiniM,  pre- 
sented hiroHcIf  one  day  to  Mozart,  the  father,  to 
ask  his  opinion  of  six  trios  ho  had  just  composed. 
It  was  agreed  that  they  should  bo  tried,  and  that 
Mozart,  the  fother,  should  |day  the  ban,  Weul 
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the  first  yiolia,  and  Schachtner,  trumpetar  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  who  happened  to 
be  with  Mozart  at  that  moment,  the  aocond ;  but 
[he  young  Mozart  entreated  so  eamostly  to  be 
permitted  to  take  this  last  part,  that  his  &ther, 
though  at  first  mncli  oiTenaed  by  his  importn- 
nitr,  at  the  intercesnon  of  Schachtntff,  at  length 
consented  to  let  him  perform  on  hi^  little  Tiolin, 
araisted  by  his  friend  Aohaehtncr.  I'he  father  had 
never  before  heard  his  son's  performance  on  thLj 
instrument ;  but  his  admiration  was  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded by  hid  astdnishmcnt,  when  8chachtnor, 
laying  aside  hia  violin,  declared  he  was  entirely 
useless.  Hie  child  executed  with  equal  success 
all  the  six  trios. 

Each  succeeding  day  discovered  fresh  proofs 
of  the  talents  of  this  extraordinary  child.  Ho 
could  distinguish  and  point  out  the  slightest 
variation  of  sound ;  and  every  false,  or  even 
harsh  tone,  not  softened  by  some  harmony,  was 
torture  to  him.  Thus  during  his  infancy,  and 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  yt^ars,  he  had 
an  invincible  horror  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
when  not  used  in  concert  with  other  instruments ; 
when  any  one  showed  him  tv  trampct,it  made  nearly 
the  same  Impression  upon  him  that  a  pistol  would 
on  other  chUdren  if  turned  towards  thom  in  joke. 
IBs  father  imagined  he  might  cure  this  dislike 
hy  sounding  a  trumpet  in  his  presence,  and  tried 
the  exporimcnt,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties 
of  the  young  Moiiart  that  he  would  spare  him 
this  torment ;  but  at  the  first  blast  he  became 
quite  pnlo,  fell  on  the  floor,  and  conrulsinns 
would  to  all  aiipcarance  have  ensued,  had  he  not 
immodiatrlpr  ceased  to  play.  Since  his  first  trial 
on  the  viohn,  he  frequently  made  use  of  that  of 
Schachtncr,  which  he  admired  much  for  the  soft- 
ness of  its  tone.  One  day  Schachtncr  came  to  visit 
Mozart,  the  father,  and  found  young  Wolfing 
performing  on  his  own  little  violin.  "  What  is 
your  violin  about?"  was  the  first  remark  of  the 
child  to  ^k!hachtner,  and  he  then  continued  to 
play  some  tri^g  airs.  At  length,  having  reflect- 
ed some  moments,  ho  said  to  Schachtner,  "  MTiy 
did  not  you  leave  mc  your  violin  tuned  to  the 
same  pitch  as  it  was  the  last  time  I  used  it  ?  It 
is  half  a  quarter  of  a  tone  lower  than  this  one 
of  mine."  Tliey  at  firHt  laughed  at  this  extreme 
exactness ;  but  Mozart,  the  father,  who  had  Ire- 
qucutly  occasion  to  observe  his  son's  singular 
memory  for  retaining  sounds,  desired  Schacht- 
ner's  violin  might  be  brought,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishmcut  of  all  present,  it  actually  proved  to  be 
half  a  quarter  of  a  tone  below  that  of  the  child's. 

Though  tMs  wonderful  boy  could  not  fail  to 
observe  the  astonishment  and  admiration  which 
-  hia  talents  excited,  he  bccamo  neither  forward 
nor  vain ;  a  man  in  talent,  he  ever  mnaincd  in 
all  other  respects  the  sweetest  tempered  and 
most  submissive  of  children,  lie  never  appeared 
the  least  out  of  humor  with  the  commands  of  his 
parents,  of  whatever  nature  they  might  bo. 
Even  when  he  had  practised  music  nearly  the 
whole  day,  he  would  continue  to  do  so  without 
the  slightest  impatience,  if  such  were  his  father's 
wishes.  lie  understood  and  complied  with  thctr 
most  trivial  signs,  and  would  not  even  accept  a 
sugarplum  without  the  previous  permission  of 
his  parents. 

In  July,  1763,  when  Mozart  had  just  attained 
his  B«T(ni^  year,  his  whole  &mily  left  Uenasny. 
The  fame  of  tlio  young  musician  hod  theuBprood 


through  Europe.  Ho  had  already  excited  tha 
greatest  admiration  at  Munich,  and  successively 
at  all  the  electoral  courts.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
to  play  the  organ  at  Versailles,  in  the  King's 
Chapel,  and  in  tiie  presence  of  thb  vrhola  oourt. 
ilia  saccesa  in  France,  as  well  as  that  of  hia  as- 
ter, almost  amounted  to  enthusiaiim.  A  portrait 
of  his  Either,  standing  between  himself  and  sis- 
ter, was  engraved  after  a  design  of  C'armontel.  It 
was  at  Paris  that  Klozort,  then  seven  years  of 
age,  composed  and  published  his  two  first  works. 
"They  were  extromely  good ;  but,  it  is  universally 
allowed,  wore  retouched  by  his  father.  In  1764 
he  loft  Paris  for  Englsnd,  where  ho  was  received 
with  equal  approbation,  both  at  court  and  in  the 
city,  i'he  two  children  then  began  to  perform 
concertos,  written  in  dialogue,  on  separate  harpsi- 
chords. Home  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of 
Bach)  Handel,  and  other  ma'^ters,  were  also  pre- 
sented to  the  young  Mozart,  who  perform od  them 
all  at  first  sight  with  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy, and  in  the  strictest  time.  One  day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  ho  executed,  from  a  written 
bass  alone,  a  piece  which  formed  the  most  en- 
chanting harmony.  At  another  time  Christian 
Bach,  music  master  to  the  queen,  took  the  littlo 
Mozart  on  his  knees,  and  played  a  few  bus.  Mo- 
zart  then  continued  the  air,  and  they  thus  per- 
formed an  entire  sonata  with  such  precision,  that 
those  who  were  present  imagined  it  was  played 
by  the  same  person.  (For  further  interesting 
particulars  of  Mozart's  performances  in  England, 
see  the  Hon.  Daincs  Barrington's  Miscelluues, 
and  the  Philosoph.  Transac.) 

During  his  residence  in  England,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  ho  composed  six 
sonatas,  which  he  dodicated  to  the  queen,  and 
printed  in  London. 

lie  returned  to  France  in  176o,  and  in  passing 
through  that  country  ho  performed  on  the  oi^an 
at  most  of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
from  thence  continued  hia  journey  into  Holland, 
and  at  the  Hague  composed  a  symphony  for  ■ 
full  orchetitra,  on  ocension  of  the  installation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Here  the  two  children 
had  a  serious  illness,  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
them  both. 

The  Mozart  family  then  returned  to  Paris  for 
two  months,  after  which  they  bent  their  steps 
towards  their  native  coanrry.  Soon  after  their 
return  to  Munich,  the  clot  tor  proposed  to  the 
young  Mozart  a  musical  thcroc  tn  develop.  Ho 
immediately  obeyed,  in  preHonec  of  the  elector, 
and,  without  the  assistance  of  any  instrument, 
wroto  out  the  music,  and  afterwards  performed 
it,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  court  and  all 
present. 

Having  returned  to  Salzburg  towards  the  closo 
of  the  year  17(i6,  Wolfgang  abandoned  himself 
with  renewed  ardor  to  the  study  of  composition, 
Emmanuel  Bach,  Hasse,  and  Handel  being  his 
guides  and  models,  though  he  by  no  means  neg- 
lected the  study  of  the  andeni  Italian  masters. 

In  1768,  the  children  performed  at  Vienna  In 
preaenco  of  the  Emperor  Jo»,oph  II.,  who  or- 
dered young  Mozart  to  compose  the  music  to 
the  opera  bufia  entitled  "La  Finta  Senip/ict." 
It  was  approved  both  by  IIbskc  and  Metostasio, 
but  was  never  pcrfonnod.  At  this  time  it  not 
unfrequciitly  occurred,  that  at  the  houses  of  the 
chapcl-mastora  Bono  and  Hosse,  Metastano,  the 
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Duke  of  Brsgsnza,  the  Piince  de  Kaunitz,  &c.,  '  giee  of  perfection  towards  the  commencement 
the  father  would  heg  that  an  ItaUan  or  any  of  the  eighteenth  century;  since  which  tim^ 
other  melody  might  be  given  to  hU  son,  when  .  owing  to  the  uilarica  of  ita  aiiigers  having  re- 
Wolfgang  would  immediatoly  subjoin  all  the  |  medncd  nominally  the  same,  and  therefon  bung 
instrumental  parts  in  prosenca  of  the  whole  in  fact  greatly  diminished,  whilst  the  opera  has 
amembly.       *  continued  to  flouriah  more  and  more,  and  the 

At  the  consecration  of  the  church  belonging  salaries  of  good  theatrical  dngen  have  risen  to 
to  the  Orphans'  House,  ho  composed  the  music    an  amount  formerly  unhnowu,  the  Sistine  Chap- 


of  the  mass,  aod  of  a  motet,  and  though  then 
only  twelve  years  of  age,  conducted  thla  musi- 
cal solemnity  in  preseuce  of  ail  the  imperial 
court. 

In  December,  1769,  he  went  with  his  father 
into  Italy,  having  some  months  preriowly  to 
his  departure  been  nominated  concert  master  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  our  young  virtuoso  was  received 
in  the  most  Hatterhig  manner  in  a  cMuntry  where 
music  and  the  arts  are  so  highly  cultivated. 

lie  Hrst  exiiibited  his  talents  at  Milan,  princi- 
pally at  the  house  of  Count  I'irmiaii,  governor 
general.  Xor  was  ho  permitted  to  leave  Milan 
till  alter  he  had  engaged  to  return  and  compose 
the  hrat  opera  lor  the  carnival  of  1771.  At 
lioh^na,  the  celebrated  P.  Martini  and  other 
musical  directors  were  transported  with  delight 
and  admiration  on  heariug  the  boy  execute  the 
most  difficult  fugues  on  tho  harpsichord  without 
hesitation,  and  with  tho  grculObt  possible  pre- 
cision. 

Ho  iikewiflc  excited  equal  admiration  at  Flor- 
eni'e,  in  wliich  city  he  became  acquainted  with 
Thomas  Linlcy,  who  was  then  about  his  own 
age.  Luilcy  was  a  pupil  of  Martini,  the  cdo- 
brulod  vioUiiiBt,  and  porlormcd  on  that  instru- 
ment with  etiual  grace  and  Hkill.  Tho  friend- 
ship of  thrso  two  boys  soon  became  cxcerttiivc 
Tlie  day  of  their  sejutration  l.iuley  gave  his 
friend  Mosart  a  oopy  of  venoa  which  ho  had  re- 
quested of  the  celebrated  Corinua  on  that  occa- 
sion ;  he  accompanied  tlio  carriage  of  Woll'gang 
to  the  gate  of  the  town,  where  they  parted,  both 
bathed  in  tears.  Ho  arrived  at  llomc  in  tiio 
Pattsiou  week,  and  on  the  Wednesday  evening 
went  with  his  lather  to  the  ijistiue  Chapel  to 
hear  the  celebrated  Muenrei  a  composition 
of  which  it  had  been  proliibitod  either  to  ^re 
or  take  a  copy,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Aware  of  this  prohibition,  the  boy  liuteued  so 
attcuUvcly,  that  on  his  return  homo  he  noted 
down  tho  whole  pieire.  On  (Jood  Friday  the 
same  Miserere  was  again  executed.  Mozart  was 
agiiiu  preseut,  and,  during  the  perlbrmonc^ 
held  liiit  muaical  manuscript  in  hu  hat,  by 
which  means  be  was  enabled  to  make  tho  neces- 
sary corrections.  This  anecdote  created  a  groat 
sensation  in  liome.  JSoon  altcrwards,  Wollgang 
was  retiuu.stcd  to  sing  this  Misi  rere  at  a  concert, 
accompanying  himbcli'  on  the  harjtsichord.  The 
first  soprano,  (Cristot'ori, )  who  lutd  suug  it  at 
the  chapel,  was  prcacnti  and  acknowledged  with 
BUTpriMe,  tliat  Mozart's  copy  was  both  complete 
and  correct.  The  difficulty  of  this  underttdtuig 
wan  much  grcutcr  than  may  be  imagined.  But 
we  beg  to  be  aUowod  to  digress  u  little  here,  for 
the  puri)ose  of  intruiLucing  some  details  ctiii- 


el  has  gradually  lost  its  best  performers. 

Tho  Aliterare,  which  is  sung  twice  during  the 
Passion  week,  and  producoa  such  on  effect  on 
strangers,  was  composed  over  two  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Oregorio  AUegri,  one  of  the  d»- 
Bcoudants  of  Antonio  Allc^,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Corrcggio.  ^Vhcn  the  iliaerere  be- 
gins, the  pope  and  cardinals  prostrate  them- 
selves on  their  knera.  The  Last  Ju^ment  by 
Michael  Angdo,  punted  above  the  altar  of  the 
chapel,  is  then  discovered  brilliantly  illumined 
by  tapers.  As  the  service  advances,  these  tapers 
are  gradually  extinguished.  I^e  forms  of  ao 
many  miaerablo  creatures,  painted  with  such 
ten-ible  energy  by  Michael  Angclo,  now  become 
more  and  more  imposing,  from  being  scarcely 
percepUfale  by  the  pale  Ught  of  tho  rCTUuning 
tapers.  ^Vlwn  the  Siiterere  is  ju»t  about  to  con- 
clude, the  chftpel-maater,  who  beats  time,  in- 
sensibly gets  uowOT,  the  singora  diminish  the 
strength  of  their  voices,  the  harmony  vauishes 
by  degteos,  and  tho  siuner,  confounded  beforo 
the  majesty  of  his  Uod,  and  prostrate  before  his 
throne,  appears  to  await  in  sUenco  the  voice 
which  is  to  pronounce  his  doom.  This  piece 
owes  its  sublimity  more  to  the  mannw  in  which 
it  is  sung,  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  executed, 
than  to  any  individual  merit  of  its  own.  It  was 
composed  wiiix  the  intention  of  being  sung  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  sub- 
lime effect,  and  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  express  by  precision  of  notes.  The 
singing  is  certainly,  within  the  chapel,  of  the 
most  affecting  chwacter.  Tho  same  melody  is 
repeated  to  every  verse  in  the  psalm ;  but  this 
music,  though  precisely  the  same  token  en  mtuae, 
is  not  80  in  the  detail.  Thus  it  is  easily  under- 
Bto(^,  but  yet  ne^'cr  becomes  tedious.  It  is  the 
eufitom  at  uie  8istine  Chapel  to  accelerate  or  re- 
tard tho  time  on  certain  notes,  to  swell  or  dimin- 
ish tho  voices  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
wolds,  and  even  to  sing  some  of  the  verses 
quicker  than  others.  The  following  anecdote 
will  prove  the  extreme  difficulty  of  young  Mo- 
zart's undertaking,  in  singing  the  Uiaeren.  It 
is  related,  that  the  Emperor  Leopold  L,  who  was 
a  great  amateur  in  music,  and  likewise  a  good 
composer,  sent  an  ambasiwdor,  requesting  the 
pope  to  allow  him  to  have  a  copy  of  the  MUerere 
of  .Vllcgri,  that  he  might  use  it  in  the  Imperial 
Chapel  at  Vienna.  This  was  accorded.  Tho 
cbapel-mastcr  of  tho  Sistine  desired  that  a  copy 
might  bo  taken,  which  was  immediately  sont  to 
the  emperor,  who  had  at  that  time  the  best 
singers  of  the  ago.  Notwithstanding  all  thtnr 
talents,  tlie  Minerere  of  AUegri  produced  no 
other  effect  at  the  court  of  Vienna  than  that  of 
being  considered  as  a  most  ordinary  and  dull 


coming  the  iSistine  Cliapul  and  this  remarkable  ■  chant  The  emperor  and  all  his  court  imagined 
Mitirttre.  ■  that  tho  ohapel-mastor  of  the  pope,  wishing  to 

Tliere  are  gencrnlly  thirty-two  voices  cm-  I  keep  the  Miserere  exclusively  in  the  tSistine 
ployed  in  thLs  chapel,  without  any  kind  of  iu-  I  Chapel,  hod  duded  the  order  of  his  master,  and 
strumeui,  not  e^-eu  an  organ,  to  sustiun  them.  ;  sent  him  some  common  and  vulgar  comiiositioil. 
This  establishment  had  attained  its  highest  de-  '  The  emperor  immodiately  sent  off  a  courier  to 
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the  pope,  to  complain  of  this  want  of  respect, 
llic  popo  yroK  so  indignnut  Bt  this  disobedience 
ot  tho  chapel-nuwiter,  that  he  immediately  dis- 
misficd  him  from  the  situation  he  hrid,  Avithout 
even  permit^i^  him  to  vindicate  his  conduct. 
The  poor  man  pro%'ailcd,  however,  on  one  of  the 
cardinals  to  undertake  to  plead  his  cause,  and 
explain,  that  the  peculiar  manner  of  executing 
thus  MUeren  could  not  be  expressed  by  notes, 
nor  could  any  one  nn^  it  till  after  repeated  les- 
sons from  the  chapel  eingers,  who  possessed  the 
tradition.  His  holiness,  who  did  not  under- 
stand music  in  tho  least)  could  hardly  comprehend 
how  the  same  notes  could  produce  a  different 
effect  at  Vienna  and  at  Rome.  He,  howorer, 
pennitted  the  poor  chapel-mastor  to  mite  his 
own  defence,  to  wnd  to  Vienna,  and  in  time  he 
was  received  again  into  favor. 

It  was  the  remembrance  of  this  well-known 
anecdote  that  occasioned  such  surprise  among 
the  Komans,  when  they  heard  a  child  sing  this 
Jdiserara  perfectly  in  the  true  style,  after  only 
two  lessons ;  and  nothing  indeed  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  excite  the  astoniabment  of  the 
Romans,  as  all  merit  dtminishea  greatly  on  en- 
tering this  celebrated  town,  where  all  the  Hne 
arts,  in  the  highest  perfection,  are  constantly 
di«)layed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  great  success  Mosart  met 
with  in  singing  this  Mitmn,  or -tho  cAhct  that 
it  produced  on  his  own  mind,  that  inclined  him 
ever  after  to  a  solemn  style  of  mu^c,  particularly 
to  that  of  Handel  and  of  the  tender  Bocchorini. 

From  Home  the  Mozarts  continued  their  jour- 
ney to  Naples,  where,  performing  on  tho  piano 
one  day  at  the  Cofuervatorio  deUa  Pieti,  the  audi- 
ence suddenly  took  it  into  their  heads  that  a  ring 
which  he  wore  on  his  finger  contained  a  charm ; 
and  at  length,  to  pacify  their  doubt;*,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  off  the  ring.  The  effect  on  this 
superstitious  people  may  be  imagined,  when, 
having  parted  with  the  talisman,  Mozart's  music 
continued  to  be  equally  imposing.  Wolfoang 
gave  a  grand  concert  at  Count  Kaunitz's,  unbas- 
Bodor  from  the  emperor,  and  then  returned  to 
Itomo.  Tho  pope,  who  had  wished  much  to  see 
him,  now  created  him  knight  of  the  golden  spur. 
In  repassing  through  Bologna,  ho  received  a  stiU 
more  flattering  distinction.  After  the  requisite 
proob  of  his  t^enti  which  ho  afforded  to  all  with 
miuflual  promptitude,  ho  was  named,  by  universal 
consent,  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy. 
An  anthem  for  four  Toiccs  was  then  given  him  to 
compose,  according  to  the  idea  formed  of  his 
talents :  as  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  he 
was  shut  into  a  room  alone,  where  he  concluded 
his  tank  in  half  an  hour.  His  previous  engage- 
ment now  recalled  him  to  Milan ;  othcnrise  he 
would  hnve  obtained  what  was  then  considered 
the  greatest  honor  to  musicians  that  could  be 
conferred  in  Italy,  namely,  that  of  compotting  the 
first  opera  seria  for  the  theatre  at  llomo. 

On  the  26th  December,  1770,  two  months  tiftcr 
his  arrival  at  Milan,  having  at  that  time  not  quite 
accomplished  his  fifteenth  year,  he  produced  his 
**  MUhridate,"  a  serious  opera,  which  had  a  run 
of  twenty  representations.  To  judge  of  its  suc- 
cess, it  will  be  gufhciciit  to  state  that  the  mann- 
HCT  immediately  made  a  written  engagement  with 
him  lor  the  composition  of  the  first  opera  for  the 
year  1773.  Thiti  opera  vraa  called  "  Lucio  Siiln," 
which  was  equally  succewlul  with  that  of  "Mith- 


ridate"  and  was  performed  twenty-six  timcn  in 
succession.  During  tho  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween these  two  representationa,  he  first  quitted 
Milan,  to  pass  the  few  last  days  of  the  Cflrnival  at 
Venice  ;  and  at  Verona,  which  he  only  passed 
through,  they  proncnted  him  witli  a  patent,  as 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  town. 
Ho  also  composed,  in  1771,  at  Milan,  "Aseanio  in 
Alba;"  and,  in  1772,  at  Solzbui^,  "II  SogHo  di 
Scipione,"  for  the  election  of  the  new  Archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  Being  invited  subsequently  to  Vi- 
enna, Munich,  and  Salzburg,  he  composed,  among 
other  works,  "  La  Finta  Giardiniern,"  opcrnhiiffa, 
two  grand  mosses  for  the  chapel  of  the  Klector  of 
Bavaria,  and  one  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at 
Balzbnrg;  and,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  Arohduke 
Maximilian  remaining  for  a  few  days  at  Salzburg, 
the  cantata  "  It  He  Pastore."  This  was  in  177i>. 
He  had  now,  it  may  be  said,  attained  tho  highest 
perfection  of  his  art,  as  his  &me1iad  spread  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  and  though  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  could  now  make  choice 
of  anycapitalin  Europe  to  establish  himself^  His 
fiither  concdving  that  Paris  would  be  most  mut- 
able for  him,  in  1777  ho  commenced  his  second 
journey  into  France,  accompanied  by  his  motlicr. 
Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her,  which 
rendered  his  residence  in  Paris  insupportable ; 
added  likewise  to  the  state  of  vocal  music  in  tliat 
capital,  which  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  tltus 
obliged  him  to  compose  entirely  for  instruments. 
Having,  therefore,  produced  a  symphony  at  the 
Spiritual  Concerts,  and  a  few  other  inatramontal 
pieces,  he  returned  to  his  father  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1779, 

He  next  composed  the  opera  of  "  Idomtnoo,* 
under  the  most  fevorablo  auspices,  having  been 
called  to  Vienna  by  the  commands  of  his  sover- 
eign, the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  Whilst  there, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  requested  an  opera  for  tho 
theatre  of  Munich.  Mozart  was  then  five  and 
twenty,  and  being  deeply  iu  love  with  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  alterwards  united,  h>vo  and 
ambition  combined  to  exalt  his  genius  to  the 
highest  degree,  and  he  produced  this  opera  o£ 
"  Idomenoo,"  which  be  always  conudcred  as 
among  his  best,  and  from  which  ho  even  bor- 
rowed many  ideas  for  subsequent  composition. 

From  Munich,  Mozart  went  to  Vienna,  whore 
ho  entered  tho  service  of  the  emperor,  to  whom 
he  remained  attached  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and, 
though  he  was  but  indifferently  treated,  persisted 
in  refusing  many  more  advantageous  oficrs  which 
were  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  other  aovcrcigns, 
and  particularly  by  the  King  of  PrusHia. 

Tho  following  anecdote  will  prove  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  In  one  of  his  journeys  to  Berlin, 
tho  king,  Frederic  William  H.,  offered  him  throe 
thousaud  crowns  per  annum  if  he  would  remain 
at  his  court,  and  superintend  his  orchestra.  Mo- 
zart only  replied,  "  Ought  I  to  quit  my  good  em- 
peror i "  notwithstanding,  at  thu  period,  he  had 
no  fixed  salary  at  Vienna.  One  of  his  friends  re- 
proaching him  with  the  imprudence  and  folly  of 
not  accepting  the  advantageous  proposition  oif  the 
King  of  Prussia,  "I  like  to  live  at  Vienna,"  re- 
plied Mozart ;  "  the  emperor  is  fond  of  me,  and  I 
don't  value  money." 

Some  vexatious  occurrences  at  court  excited 
him,  however,  to  demand  hi»  dismissal  of  Joseph ; 
but  one  word  from  the  prinrc,  who  really  loved 
his  composer,  and  more  particularly  his'musMi^ 
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made  hint  instantly  change  his  mind.  He  iras 
not  sufficiently  cunning  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fiiTorablo  opportunity  to  demand  a  fixed  salary ; 
but  Ac  emperor  at  length  decided  thia  himself. 
Unfortunat^y,  however,  he  consulted  some  en- 
emies of  Mozart  as  to  what  would  be  right  to  ^ve 
liim,  and  the^  propjosed  the  small  sum  of  eight 
huiutred  flonns.  This  was  never  augmented. 
He  received  it  aa  chamber  composer,  but  in  that 
capacity  he  never  did  any  thing.  At  one  time  ho 
was  legally  asked,  la  consequence  of  one  of  those 
generu  ordon  of  government  so  ircquent  at  Vi- 
ou^a,  what  pension  he  received  from  the  court. 
He  wrote  Inck  word  in  a  sealed  note,  "Too 
much  for  what  I  have  done ;  too  little  for  what  I 
might  have  done." 

" L' Enkvemeni  du  Serail"  was  performed  in 
17S2.  Joseph  II.  remarked  to  Mozart,  *'  It  is  too 
grand  for  our  ears ;  thero  are  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  notes."  "That  is  precisely  the  thing," 
replied  the  yonng  artist  It  was  during  the  com- 
position of  this  opera  that  he  married  Constance 
Weber,  a  mumcal  amateur  of  the  first  merit.  He 
had  two  children  by  this  marriage. 

It  was  Joseph  II.  who  desired  Mozart  to  set  to 
music  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  a  piece  then 
much  in  vogue  at  all  the  theatns.  Ha  obeyed, 
and  this  open  was  performed  at  Fzagae  the  whole 
of  the  winter  of  1787.  Mozart  went  that  winter 
himself  to  Prague,  and  there  composed  ibr  the 
Bohemians  his  opera  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which 
met  with  still  more  brilliant  success  than  even  the 
"Marriage  of  Figaro."  The  first  representations 
of  "  Don  Giooanm"  were  not  very  wdl  receivedat 
Vienna.  Its  merits  were  one  day  discnased  at  a 
large  assembly,  where  most  of  the  connoisseurs  of 
the  capital  were  assembled,  and  amongst  others, 
Haydn  ;  Mozart  not  being  himself  present.  Every 
body  agreed  in  considering  it  a  work  of  great 
merit,  brilliancv,  and  richness  of  imagination ; 
but  each  founa  something  to  blame.  Ail  had 
given  their  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  Haydn. 
At  length  they  begged  he  would  do  so  likewise. 
*'  I  em  not  capable  of  judging  in  this  dispute," 
he  replied  wiUi  his  usual  modesty ;  "  all  that  I 
know  is,  that  Mozart  is  certainly  the  greatest 
composer  now  in  existence."  Mozart  acted  at  all 
times  with  the  same  generosity  towards  Haydn. 
A  composer  of  Vienna  of  some  merit,  but  who 
CO  old  not  in  any  way  perceive  or  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  Haydu,  enjoyed  a  spiteful  pleasure 
in  discovo'ing  every  trimng  incorrectness  which 
crept  into  the  compositions  of  that  great  master. 
He  perpetually  came  to  Mozart,  with  the  greatest 
l^ee,  to  display  any  symphony  or  quatuor  of 
Hardn,  in  wliioh,  after  naTing  put  it  into  score, 
he  had  discowed  some  little  negligence  of  style, 
Mozart  always  endeavored  to  change  the  subject 
of  conversation ;  his  patience  at  length  being  to- 
tally exhausted,  "  Sir,"  he  replied  one  day  in 
rather  an  abrupt  manner,  "  if  you  and  I  were 
melted  down  together,  we  should  not  even  then 
make  one  Haydn."  Mozart  also  dedicated  a  iroA 
of  quatuors  to  Haydn,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
aa  the  best  he  ever  produced  in  this  style.  He 
observed  that  this  dedication  was  due  to  him,  as 
it  was  from  Haydn  ho  first  learned  this  species 
of  composition. 

The  death  of  this  great  genius  took  place  on 
the  Sth  of  Deiwmber,  1792,  when  he  had  not  at- 
tained his  thirty-rixth  year,  Ibdefiitigable  to  the 
lart,  he  produced  in  the  oonclndiDgfaw  months  of 


his  life,  lus  three  chefirimmn,  "  Die  Zmiberfiate," 
or  "Magic  Flute,"  "  Clemenxa  di  Tiio"  and  a 
"  Requiem,"  which  he  had  scarcely  time  to  finish. 

It  was  during  the  composition  of  the  first  of 
these  operas  that  he  began  to  be  subject  to  iaint- 
ing  fits.  He  waaparticulaily  partial  to  his  opera 
of  "The  Ma^c  flute."  though  he  was  not  very 
fimd  of  some  particular  morceaux  in  it,  which 
had  been  the  most  admired  by  the  public.  The 
state  of  debility  in  which  he  was,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  his  leading  the  orchestra  more  than 
the  nine  or  ten  first  representations.  When  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  attend  the  theatre,  ha 
would  place  his  watch  b^  his  side^  and  apprared 
to  follow  the  orchestra  m  idea :  "  There  is  the 
first  act  over,"  he  would  say;  "now  they  are 
singing  such  or  such  an  air,"  &D. ;  and  thea  a  fit 
of  melancholy  would  seize  him,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  should  not  long  enjoy  life. 

A  singular  incident  accelerated  the  effect  of 
this  &tal  presentiment,  and  as  this  inddant  was 
the  occasion  of  his  composing  his  famous  *'  Bg- 
guiem,"  one  of  his  eKeft-^awere,  we  shall  entw 
into  minute  details  concerning  it 

One  day  when  Mozart  was  plunged  into  a  jffo- 
found  rovery,  he  heard  a  carriage  stop  at  his 
dofur.  A  stranger  was  announced,  who  begged 
to  speak  to  him ;  a  middle-aged  man,  wdldzeased, 
and  of  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance,  was  then 
shown  in.  "I  am  commissioned,  sir,"  said  he^  ad- 
dressing Mozart,  "  by  a  person  of  xank,  to  call  on 
you."  "  Who  is  that  person  f  "  intorruptod  Mo- 
zart "  He  does  not  choose  to  be  known,"  replied 
the  stranger.  "Verywdl;  what  does  he  wish 
"  He  has  jost  lost  a  friend  who  was  very  dear 
to  him,  and  whose  memory  he  must  etonally 
cherish ;  and  intending  to  celebrate  h(v  death  by 
a  solemn  service  every  year,  wishes  you  to  com- 
pose a  Heqmmn  for  the  occasion."  Mozart  was 
much  struck  at  the  grave  manner  and  tone  of 
voice  in  which  this  address  was  pronounced,  and 
with  the  mystery  vriiich  appeared  to  envelop  this 
adventure.  He  promised  to  compose  the  Re- 
quiem. The  unknown  continued:  "Exert  all 
your  genius  in  this  work ;  you  will  labor  for  a 
connoisseiir  in  music."  "  So  much  the  better." 
"  How  long  will  you  require  to  do  it  ? "  "  A 
month."  "  Very  well ;  I  wiU  return  in  a  month. 
Howmuoh  will  you  charge  for  the  worit?  "  "A 
hundred  ducats."  The  tmknown  counted  them 
immediately  on  the  table,  and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  plunged  for  some  moments  in 
profound  reflection ;  then  suddenly  demanded  a 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  wife,  began  to  write.  This 
rage  for  composing  continued  several  days ;  he 
wrote  almost  the  whole  day  and  night,  with  in- 
creasing ardor  as  he  advanced;  but  his  health, 
already  fbeble,  could  not  long  support  this  en- 
thusiasm, and  one  morning  he  fell  senseless  on 
the  fioor,  which  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  suspend 
his  labors.  Two  or  three  days  after,  his  wife  en- 
deavoring to  divert  his  attention  from  the  melan- 
choly id«w  which  possessed  it  he  replied  quick- 
ly, I  am  persuaded  that  I  am  composing  this 
.Sa^utem  for  myself  j  it  will  do  for  my  funeral  eer>' 
vice."  Nothing  co\iId  dispel  this  idee  from  his 
mind. 

As  he  continued  his  work,  he  fait  his  strength 
diminishing  irom  day  to  day,  whilst  lus  sooxe 
advanced  slowly.  The  numu  he  had  requested 
having  edited,  the  stni^  one  day  niadflgily 
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reappeared.  "I  have  Iband  it  impoeaible,"  said 
Mozart,  "to  keep  trord."  "It  u  of  no  con- 
sequence," replied  the  etiuiger.  "How  vueh 
more  time  do  you  require  i"  "A  month.  -  The 
irork  has  become  more  interestiiig  Uian  I  tm- 
aginod,  and  I  have  extended  it  to  a  much,  greater 
length  than  I  had  at  first  intended."  '*  In  that 
ease  it  is  right  to  augment  the  price;  here  are 
fifty  dueata  more."  *•  Sir,"  aald  Mozart,  more 
astonished  than  ever,  "who  are  ro'a,  then!" 
**Thathasnotiiingtodo'withtheaai>pect;  Ishall 
return  within  the  month."  Mozart  immediately 
called  one  of  his  serrants,  and  desired  him  to  fol- 
low thia  extraordinary  man,  and  find  out  who  he 
was;  but  the  awkward  servant  returned,  saying 
he  could  not  traeo  his  st^s. 

Poor  Mozart  now  took  it  into  lus  head  that  the 
unknown  was  not  a  being  of  this  world,  and  that 
he  had  been  sent  to  warn  him  of  bis  approaching 
end.  He  applied  with  greater  diligence  than  ever 
to  his  RgqwKm,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most 
lasting  monument  of  his  genius.  During  this  la- 
bor, M  frequently  fell  into  alarming  fiunting  fits. 
At  length  the  work  was  flniahed  before  the  month 
was  quite  expired.  Hie  unknown  returned  at 
flw  stated  time,  and  obdmed  the  Beguiem,  Jfe- 
tart  una  no  more  ! 

The  day  of  his  death  he  desired  the  Requiem 
might  be  brought  to  him.  "  Was  X  not  right." 
ha  said,  "when  I  aaaured  you  I  wat  compoaiiig 
this  Baquiem  tor  myself? "  and  tears  escaped  from 
his  eyee.  It  was  his  last  &reweU  to  his  art :  his 
widow  preserved  the  score. 

" Idommeo"  and  "Don  Oiovarati"  were  his  &- 
Torite  operas.  He  did  not  like  to  speak  of  his 
own  works,  and  if  he  did)  it  was  in  as  few  words 
■spoaalble.  With  regard  to  *<  Don  G'inaimi,"he 
said  one  day,  "  TiuA  open  was  not  composed  tor 
the  public  of  Vienna ;  it  suited  better  tne  asdi- 
ence  at  Prague ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  I  oompoaod 
it  solely  for  myself  and  fr^da." 

When  an  idea  struck  him,  nothing  could  divert 
him  from  his  occupation.  He  would  compose  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  passed  whole  nighta 
in  the  study  of  his  art.  Sometimes  he  only  just 
finished  a  piece  in  time  for  its  execution;  this 
occurred  in  the  case  of  his  OTcrture  to  "  Don  Gio- 
vanni," which  he  composed  the  night  preceding 
the  first  representation,  and  after  the  last  generu 
rehearsal  of  the  opera  had  taken  place.  Some 
people  have  imagined  they  have  perccdved  in  this 
OTMture  the  passages  where  Mozart  was  over- 
come by  sleep,  and  those  where  he  suddenly 
awoke. 

Mozart  judged  his  own  works  with  severity. 
One  day,  when  performing  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired airs  of  the  *'  Enlevement  du  Sertul,"  "That 
is  good  in  a  room,"  he  obs^ved ;  "  but  for  the 
th^tre  it  is  too  inngnificant.  When  composing 
it  I  felt  much  delight  in  it,  and  thought  nothing 
too  long." 

No  musician  over  embraced  the  art  so  exten- 
sively. He  excelled  in  all  styles,  from  the  sym- 
]diony  to  the  dance ;  from  operas  to  the  most 
aimpia  ballads.  As  a  virtuoso,  Mosart  was  one 
ftf  the  first  pianists  in  Europe.  He  played  with 
the  most  rapid  execution,  and  his  left  hand  was 
particularly  correct  and  excellent. 

But  his  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded 
upon  his  talents  as  a  composer.  His  compositions 
are  principally  admired  for  the  amazing  fertility 
of  the  ideas,  the  dear  and  happy  derigns,  and 


systems  followed  up  with  much  dexterity,  but  in 
"which  the  most  profound  science  is  never  do- 
Btructive  of  grace ;  his  works  are  also  remarkable 
for  a  new  and  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
orchestra  and  wind  instruments.  Lastlv,  he  had 
an  extraordinary  talent  for  introducing  into  his  ac- 
companiments the  richness  of  symphony  combined 
with  unrivalled  expression,  enci^y,  and  fancy. 

A  genius  so  brilliant  oonld  not  &il  to  exeita 
the  most  lively  enthusiasm.  Kumbers  of  servile 
imitators  endeavored  to  follow  his  footsteps ;  hut, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  die  beauties  of  the  model 
degenerated  into  errors  in  their  hands.  They 
have  only  succeeded  in  patching  up  heavy  and 
common  designs  with  endless  trouble  and  pedan- 
tic a^ctation.  Thin-  have,  it  ia  true,  like  Mo- 
zart, loaded  thnr  full  pieces  with  the  whole  mass 
of  instruments,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
duce any  great  effect ;  and  the  vocal  parts,  equal- 
ly dull  and  insignificant,  aro  lost  in  the  noiso  of 
the  orchestra.  Iliey  have  fb^otten  that  two 
things  are  essentially  requisite  to  form  a  good 
oompoaer — innate  genius,  and  a  s^le^  reauJtii^ 
from  well-directed  study.  CKfted  with  every 
natural  talent,  Mozart  and  Oluck  studied  the 
best  Italian  masters  in  the  very  bosom  of  that 
country,  and  on  the  Italian  language  which  in- 
spired them  they  oomposed  thdr  principal  oheft- 

Mozart  haa  been  aeeiued  ctf  interesting  hims^ 
In  his  own  mnsio  alone,  and  of  beinf  acquainted 
with  no  other  compositions.  There  isa  UtUe  ex- 
aggeration in  this  reproach.  His  whole  life  was 
thoroughly  occupied  either  in  composing  or 
travelling,  so  that  he  had  little  time  to  attend  to 
the  oompodtions  of  others ;  but  he  approved  with 
the  peixieat  candor  ev«7  thing  that  waa  really 
good;  he  waa  the  enemy  only  ctf  mediocrity  in 
talent.  He  did  justioe  to  the  most  simple  music, 
aa  long  as  there  wen  some  traiti  of  originality  or 
genius  in  it. 

Extreme  disinterestedness  united  with  bonero- 
lence,  was  the  primnpal  trait  in  the  character 
of  this  great  man ;  he  ^ove  without  discrimi- 
nation, and  e:9ended  his  money  without  any 
prudence. 

Music  sellers,  man^^ers,  and  other  avaricious 
people,  greatly  abused  his  known  disinterested- 
ness. For  tins  reason  few  of  his  compositions 
for  the  piano  were  of  the  slightest  profit  to  himself^ 
He  wrote  them  generally  out  of  good  nature  for 
his  Mends,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  possess  some 
piece  from  his  hand  for  their  own  particular  use ; 
in  such  cases,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
degree  of  talent  which  each  person  possessed, 
wMch  accounts  for  the  many  compoutions  for 
the  harpsichord  that  appear  so  litUe  worthy  of 
him.  Artario,  a  music  seller  at  Vienna,  and 
some  others  in  his  line,  found  means  to  procure 
copies  of  these  pieces,  and  pubUahed  them  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  au&utt,  and  widurat 
offering  any  remuneration- 
One  day  the  manager  of  a  theatre  whose  afikira 
were  in  a  very  desperate  state,  presented  himself 
to  Mozart,  stating  his  embanasementa,  and  add- 
ing, "You  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
can  relieve  me  from  my  difficulties."  "  I  ?"  re- 
plied Mozart ;  how  so  ? "  "  By  composing  for 
me  an  opera  entirely  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  frequent  my  theatre;  it  may  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  a  work  both  to  please  connoisseurs 
and  to  your  own  glory;  bat  above  alli  ramembar 
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it  is  to  pleaso  a  class  of  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand fins  moflic.  I  vill  take  case  to  let  you 
have  the  poem  dizectly,  and  that  the  scenery 
shall  be  beautiful ;  in  a  -word,  lot  it  be  entirely 
conformable  to  the  present  tasto."  Mozart,  soft- 
ened by  the  entrentiefl  of  the  poor  man,  promised 
to  undertake  the  matter.  "  How  much  do  you 
ask  for  this  r "  replied  the  manager.  "  Whj,  you 
have  nothing  to  pvo,"  said  Mozart;  "listen, 
however ;  yre  can  arrange  it  in  the  way  that  your 
mind  may  be  at  eanc,  and  that  I  may  not  entirely 
lose  tlic  fruits  of  my  time  and  trouble.  I  wLU 
give  the  score  to  you  alone ;  you  may  pay  me 
what  you  choose,  but  on  this  express  condition, 
that  you  upon  no  account  let  any  one  have  a 
copy ;  if  the  opera  gota  about,  I  will  sell  it  to 
some  other  manager."  The  director,  charmed 
with  the  gcnoroBity  of  Mozart,  exhausted  him- 
self in  promises.  Mozart  inmicdiately  set  about 
the  music,  and  composed  it  exactly  in  the  style 
directed.  The  opera  came  out,  the  theatre  was 
filled,  and  its  beauties  were  extolled  throughout 
Germany ;  some  weeks  after,  it  appeared  at  five 
or  six  difibrent  theatres,  but  without  any  one 
having  received  their  copies  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  distrc^cd  manager.  Mozart  was  very 
prompt  in  acquiring  new  habits.  The  health  of 
his  wile  was  very  precarious;  he  was  paasion- 
ately  fond  of  her ;  and  in  a  long  illneas  she 
had,  he  always  advanced  to  meet  those  who 
came  to  ecc  her,  with  his  finger  to  his  li]»,  as  a 
sign  they  should  not  make  a  noise.  Ilis  wife 
got  well,  but  long  after  lie  alwa}'s  met  his  fiiouds 
when  they  came  to  see  him  with  his  linger  to  his 
mouth,  oitd  speaking  in  a  whisper.. 

During  her  illness  he  would  sometimes  ride 
out  very  early  alone,  but  always,  before  going, 
left  a  small  note  lor  his  wile  by  her  bedside,  in 
the  form  of  a  prescription  from  a  physician. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  them:  "  Uood 
day,  my  dear  love ;  I  hope  you  have  slept  well, 
anil  that  nothmg  has  disturbed  you ;  be  careful 
you  do  not  take  cold,  and  that  you  do  not  hurt 
yourself  in  stooping;  do  not  vo.\  yourself  with 
the  servants ;  avoid  all  uneasmess  till  my  return  ; 
take  great  care  of  yourself ;  I  shall  bo  home  at 
nine  o'clock." 

Constance  Weber  waa  an  excellent  companion 
for  Mozart,  and  frequently  gave  hivn  very  pru- 
dent advice.  Mozart's  income  was  considerable  ; 
but  owing  to  his  love  of  pleasure,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  his  domestic  afiairs,  ho  left  his 
&mily  but  tbo  glory  of  his  name,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  of  Vienna.  After  his  c^th 
the  inhabitants  of  Yicniia  testified  their  gratitude 
for  the  pleasures  he  had  afEc»ded  them  by  their 
kindness  to  his  family. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Mozart's  life,  his  health, 
which  had  always  been  delicate,  rapidly  declined. 
Like  all  people  of  strong  imagination,  he  whs 
ever  anticipating  future  evil,  and  the  idea  that  he 
should  live  but  a  short  time  continually  haunted 
his  mind ;  at  those  periods,  he  would  labor  with 
such  energy,  rapidity,  and  force  of  attention,  that 
he  frequently  oecamo  totally  indiifcrcnt  to  all 
that  did  not  concern  his  art.  Every  body  per- 
ceived ho  was  ruining  his  health  by  this  excessive 
study.  Ilis  wile  and  friends  did  all  they  could 
to  draw  off  his  attention ;  and  for  their  gratifi- 
cation he  would  frequently  accompany  them  in 
thor  walks  and  visits,  and  would  quietly  allow 
himBelf  to  be  conducted  any  where  by  ibaa  ;  but 


his  mind  was  always  wandering.  He  seldom 
overcame  this  habitual  and  silent  melanoholy,  but 
when  the  Idea  of  his  approaching  disaolution 

awakened  him  to  new  terrors.  Ills  wife,  dis- 
tracted with  fear  at  his  singular  habits,  endeav- 
ored to  draw  around  him  all  those  Mends  in 
whose  society  he  most  delighted,  and  took  care 
they  should  arrive  about  the  time  when,  after 
many  hours  of  lalx»,  he  naturally  required  rec- 
reaUon  and  repose.  These  vinte  pleased  him, 
but  never  made  him  desist  from  pursuing  his 
studies ;  they  talked,  they  endeavored  to  eng^e 
him  in  conversation,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and 
if  they  actually  addressed  him,  he  would  make 
some  reply  totally  unconnected  with  the  subject, 
or  else  answering  in  monosyllables,  and  would 
immediately  continue  to  write. 

Mozart  labored  under  a  weak  state  of  health 
during  his  whole  liib ;  he  was  thin  and  pale,  and 
though  the  shope  of  his  face  was  singular,  his 
physiognomy  had  no  striking  character  in  it  but 
that  of  extreme  irritability.  His  coimtentuice 
varied  every  instant,  but  indicated  nothing  far- 
ther than  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Ue  had  a  habit  which  is  generally  suppoeed  to  de< 
note  stupidity  ;  namely,  perpetual  motion  of  the 
body,  and  was  continually  cither  twirling  his 
hands  or  striking  his  feet  upon  the  ground. 
Tliere  was  no  other  peculiarity  in  his  habits,  fur- 
ther than  his  pastuonate  fbudness  for  billiards. 
He  had  a  billiard  table  at  his  own  house,  on 
which  he  played  every  day,  sometimes  even 
alone.  His  hands  were  so  decidedly  formed  for 
the  harpsichord,  that  he  was  extremely  unskiUul 
at  any  thing  else.  At  dinner  his  wife  almost 
always  carved  his  food  ;  and  if  he  happened  to  be 
obligral  to  do  so  himself^  he  performed  it  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  awkwardness. 

This  same  man,  who,  as  an  artist,  had  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  excellence  &om  his 
earliest  youth,  ever  remained  a  child  in  all  the 
other  relations  of  life.  He  had  no  selfrcommand ; 
order  in  lus  domestic  aiiairs,  a  right  employment 
of  his  money,  temperance,  or  a  reasonable  ehoioe 
in  hia  pleasures,  were  not  amongst  the  virtues  he 
practised  ;  indeed,  he  was  ever  led  astray  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment.  His  mind  was  con- 
stantly absorbed  in  a  moss  of  ideas  which  ren- 
dered him  totally  incapable  of  reflection  on  what 
wo  call  serious  subjects,  so  that,  during  his 
whole  life,  he  was  in  want  of  a  guide  to  direct 
him  in  the  passing  business  of  the  day.  His 
father  was  fully  sensible  of  his  weakness,  which 
made  him  request  his  wife  to  accompany  their 
son  in  his  journey  to  PBris  in  1777,  his  own  en- 
gagements at  Salzburg  precluding  the  pos^bility 
of  his  absence  &om  that  town.  With  all  these 
eccentricities,  Mozart  became  a  being  of  a  superi- 
or order,  directly  ho  placed  himself  before  the 
piano.  His  soul  then  rose  above  all  the  wcok- 
ucssGs  of  his  nature,  and  his  whole  attention 
seemed  rapt  in  the  sole  object  for  which  he 
was  bom,  t/ie  harmony  of  lomtds.  The  fullest  or- 
chestra did  not  prevent  his  observing  the  slightest 
false  note,  and  he  would  point  out  with  the  most 
aatonii^iug  precision  the  exact  instrument  on 
which  the  error  had  been  committed.  Mozart, 
when  he  went  to  Berlin,  did  not  arrive  there  till 
late  in  the  evening,  lie  hod  scarcely  stepped  from 
the  carriage,  when  he  asked  the  waiter  of  the 
inn  what  opera  wns  to  be  performed  that  nighU 
"L' EiUevmient  du  Strait,"  yna  iho  anavrec.  "That 
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is  dalightfal,"  he  hoRtUy  z«plied,  and  immediately 
wtui  ou  his  road  to  the  theatre,  lie  placed  him- 
self at  the  entrance  of  the  piti  to  hear  without 
being  sccu  \  but  ho  soon  found  himself  closo  to 
the  orchestra,  at  one  moment  praising  the  per- 
formance of  particular  airs,  and  at  another  ex- 
claiming agiunst  the  manner  in  which  certain 

C's  were  performed.  The  director  had  allowed 
aelf  slightly  to  vary  one  of  the  aits :  when 
they  came  to  it,  llozart,  unable  any  longer  to 
contain  himself,  in  a  loud  Toice  corrected  the 
orchestra,  and  told  them  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  play  the  movement.  All  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  man  in  a  greatcoat  who  occasioned 
Buch  confusion.  Some  persona  inlmcdiately  roc- 
ognized  Mozart,  and  in  a  minute  the  musicians 
and  actors  learned  that  he  was  amongst  the  spec- 
tators. Several  of  the  performers,  omongiit  others 
a  very  good  singer,  were  so  much  struck  with 
this  information,  that  they  refused  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  The  director  complained  to  Mozart 
of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed : 
the  great  composer  instantly  repaired  behind  the 
scenes,  and  succeeded,  by  the  praises  he  bestowed 
on  the  general  performance,  in  making  them  con- 
tinue the  opera. 

Music  was,  in  fine,  the  great  occupotiou  of  Mo- 
zart's life,  and  at  the  same  time  his  most  pleasing 
recreation.  From  his  earliest  infancy,  persuasion 
was  never  neccs»ary  to  place  him  at  the  piano. 
On  the  contrary,  it  required  care  to  provoat  him 
from  over- fatiguing  himself  and  injuring  his 
health.  He  had  always  a  marked  predilection 
for  performing  at  night.  When  he  placed  him- 
self at  the  harpsichord  at  nine  o'clock,  ho  never 
quitted  it  till  midnight;  and  indeed,  at  times,  he 
was  almost  obliged  to  be  forced  from  the  instru- 
ment, or  he  would  have  continued  prduding  and 
trifling  away  the  whole  night.  In  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  life,  he  was  the  mildest  of  human  beings, 
but  the  least  noiso  during  music  would  cause  in 
him  the  most  violent  indignation.  He  was  far 
above  that  afTectod  and  misplaced  modesty  which 
requires  so  many  professors  of  the  art  to  be  con- 
^uaUy  solicited  before  they  will  gratify  the 
audience.  Frequently  some  of  the  groat  lords  of 
Vienna  reproached  him  for  performing  indiHcr- 
cntly  to  all  who  requested  him.  An  amateur  of 
that  city,  hearing  that  Mozart  was  to  pass  through 
on  one  of  his  expeditions,  engaged  him  to  pass 
an  evening  at  his  house,  and,  on  his  accepting 
ihe  invitation,  assembled  a  numerous  society,  that 
they  might  have  the  satls&ction  of  hearing  his 
wonderful  performance.  Mozart  arrived,  said  lit- 
tle, and  soon  placed  himself  at  the  piano.  Think- 
ing that  ho  was  surrounded  by  connoisseurs,  he 
commenced,  in  slow  time,  to  execute  some  mu- 
Hc  loplete  with  the  softest  harmony,  wishing 
to  prcniare  his  auditors  for  the  development  of  the 
pioco  he  intended  to  perform.  The  socKty  found 
this  very  dull.  Soon  his  air  became  more  lively ; 
this  they  bought  rather  pretty.  He  now  changed 
the  character  of  the  music  into  a  studied,  solemn, 
elevated,  and  striking  stylo  of  harmony,  and  at 
the  same  time  far  more  difficidt ;  some  ladies  in 
the  assembly  tx^an  to  think  it  decidedly  tire- 
some, and  whispered  to  each  other  a  few  satirical 
words ;  soon  half  the  company  began  to  talk. 
The  master  of  the  house  was  on  thorns,  and  at 
length  Mozart  discovered  the  impression  his  mu- 
sic made  on  the  audience.  however,  did  not 
quit  his  first  uli»i  bnt  developed  it  with  all  the 


impetuosity  of  which  he  was  capable.  Still  no 
attention  was  paid.  He  then  began  to  remon- 
strate with  his  audience  in  rather  an  abrupt  man- 
ner, though  still  continuing  to  play :  fortunately 
his  rebukes  were  in  Italian ;  therefore  few  people 
understood  him.  Silence,  however,  was  again  in 
a  degree  restored.  When  his  anger  was  a  littie 
appeased,  ho  could  not  help  laughing  himself  at 
his  own  impetuosity  :  he  then  tried  a  more  popu- 
lar style,  and  concluded  by  playing  a  well-known 
ur,  upon  which  ho  extompotieed  variations,  and 
enraptured  the  whole  assembly.  Mozart  soon 
after  this  left  the  room,  having  previously  invited 
the  master  of  the  house  and  a  few  other  select 
connoisseurs  to  join  him  at  the  inn,  where  he 
kept  them  to  supper ;  and  upon  their  begging 
him  again  to  perform,  he  immediately  complied, 
becoming  once  more  so  rapt  in  his  subject  that 
ho  forgot  himself  till  midnight. 

The  following  anecdote  is  also  related  of  Mo- 
zart. An  old  tunor  havuig  put  some  strings  to 
Mozart's  harpsichord.  "My  good  friend,"  said 
Mozart,  "  how  much  do  I  owe  you  i  I  leave  this 
place  to-morrow."  The  poor  man,  regarding  him 
rather  as  a  god  than  a  human  being,  replied,  to- 
tally disconcerted,  homblcd,  and  steramering, 
"  Imperial  majesty  ....  Monsieur  le  Maltre  de 
Chapelle  de  sa  majest6  imp6riale  ....  I  can 
not  ....  It  is  true  I  have  frequently  been  here 
....  Well,  give  me  a  crown."  "  A  crown !  *' 
said  Mozart ;  "  a  good  fellow  like  younelf  deserves 
more  than  a  crown,"  and  he  gave  him  several 
ducats.  The  good  man  retired,  repeating  still, 
with  a  very  low  bow,  "  Ah !  imperial  majesty ! " 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Baron  Van  Swietcn, 
a  great  friend  of  Haydn's,  said  "  that  if  Mozart 
had.  livfid,  ho  wonld  have  plucked  fivm  Haydn 
the  sceptre  of  instrumental  mnsie."  In  the  opera 
bnfia,  however,  he  wanted  gayety,  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  infericv  to  Gidnppi,  Guglielmi,  and 
Sarti. 

Porpora,  Durante,  Leo,  and  Alexander  Scar- 
latti were  amongst  his  most  &vorite  composers ; 
but  he  esteemed  Handd  more  than  any  of  them. . 
He  knew  by  heart  most  of  the  works  oi  this  great 
master.  "  Of  all  of  us,"  he  would  say,  "  Handel 
understands  best  how  to  produce  a  grand  effect ; 
when  he  chooses  it,  he  can  strike  like  a  thunder- 
bolt." Of  Jomelli  he  said,  That  artist  has  some 
points  in  which  he  shines,  and  wiU  ever  shine ; 
but  he  should  not  have  left  those  points  to  en- 
deavor to  compose  in  the  ancient  church  style." 
He  did  not  admire  Vinconzo  Martini,  whose 
"Chaa  mra"  was  then  meeting  with  great  ap- 
plause. "There  are  a  fow  pretty  things,"  he 
would  say,  >'in  it,  but  twcn^  years  hence  no 
one  will  listen  to  them." 

With  regard  to  Mozart's  opera  of  "  Ftjforo,"  Uio 
first  reflection  that  occurs  is,  that  the  mueician, 
governed  by  his  natural  sensibility,  has  changed 
into  real  passion  the  trifling  incidents  which,  in 
Beaumarchais,  amused  the  amiable  inhabitants  of 
the  castle  of  Aquas  Frescas.  It  is,  however,  a  e/uif- 
ttoeuvre  of  teiidGmess  and  melaiusholy,  and  abso- 
lutely exempt  from  all  im|H>rtnnate  mixture  of 
majesty  and. tragedy:  no  piece  in  the  world  can 
be  compared  to  the  "  Xozse  de  Figaro." 

As  to  the  opera  of"  Idameneo,"  it  may  be  safely 
aflirmed  to  be  unrivalled,  as  well  amongst  his 
own  operas  as  amongst  those  of  the  finest  com- 
posers. For  the  **^Ftavio  Magico,"  it  should  be 
seen,  to  form  a  oraicct  Idea  of  its  IwautiM.   It  ap- 
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pean  to  be  the  sportlTO  ^Eart  of  a  tend»  imagi- 
nation, nid  does  honor  to  Mosart's  great  talents. 

The  all-romantic  imagination  of  Mosart  ap- 
pears at  itH  zenith  in  "  Don  Juan"  this  faithful 
delineation  of  bo  many  interesting  situations, 
and  all  of  which  ate  wonderfully  portrayed  by 
the  rich  talents  of  tho  composer.  Ho  has  tii- 
umphed  moat  completely  in  the  discordant  gran- 
deni  of  the  music,  in  the  terrible  teply  of  the 
statue ;  it  conveys  to  the  ear  a  horror  equal  to 
that  of  Shalupeare'B  most  terrific  passages. 
The  fear  of  Leporello,  when  he  decidee  not  to 
speak  to  the  commander,  is  displayed  in  a  truly 
comic  style  —  a  circumstance  unusual  in  Mozart's 
music.  When  >'£km  Juan"  first  appeared  at 
Rome  it  did  not  fully  moceed;  the  music  per- 
haps was  too  d^eult  for  the  orchestra. 

The  piece  of  "Com  An  ttdte"  would  have 
flourished  better  in  the  hands  of  Cimarosa.  Mo- 
zart never  succeeded  when  the  triilings  of  love 
were  to  be  depicted,  that  passion  having  been 
with  hbn.  throughout  his  lUie,  either  a  blessing 
or  misfiortune.  He  succeeded  therefore  best  in 
those  characteon  whrae  tenderness  was  to  be  de- 
reloped,  and  not  at  all  in  such  parts  as  the  hu< 
moroua  old  naval  captain.  It  must  be  owned 
that,  in  the  course  of  Uus  piece,  he  has  frequent- 
ly taken  shelter  in  his  sublime  harmony,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  ttio  "  7Wm  fan  coai." 

MUFFAIT,  OEOIIO.  was  an  eminent  or- 
ganist, composer,  and  fuguist,  and  one  of  the 
great  harmonists  of  Germany  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  seveuterath  century.  After  having  been 
for  some  time  organist  of  the  cathedral  church 
c£  Strasburg,  he  went  to  "Vtenua,  Home,  and ' 
Pezis.  At  the  latter  place  he  continued  six 
years,  during  which  time  he  made  himself^  in  a 
particular  manner,  acquainted  with  LuUi's  style 
of  composition.  In  1690,  he  published  his 
"  Apparattu  Muaieo'OrganUtut,"  a  work  consist- 
ing of  twel'n  tocaOe,  which  he  performed  at 
Augsburg  on  the  day  that  the  consort  of  the 
Emptor  Leopold  was  crowned  ompreaib  and  his 
son  Joseph  King  of  the  Komans. 

MUFFATT,  GOTTLIEB,  son  of  tjie  pre- 
ceding, was  organist  to  the  court  of  tiie  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Fux.  He  published  "  Componimenti  JUiuicali  per 
il  Cembalo;"  bcstdos  which  there  are  still  in 
manuscript,  "  6  Klaoier-Fartiat  unit  8  Partien 
Toccateti  utid  Fugen." 

Mt^HLE,  NICOLAnS,  by  birth  a  Silcnan, 
was  bom  about  the  j-ear  1760.  He  was  in  early 
life  eugaged  in  the  orchestras  of  the  theatres  at 
Dantzic  and  Konigsberg.  Uy  lon^  perseverance 
in  practiee  he  at  length  made  himself  so  well 
quaUfied  for  the  utuation  of  chef  dorcheslre,  to 
which  he  was  appointed,  that  no  mistake  in  time 
or  false  note  ever  escaped  him.  His  composi- 
tions certainly  evbice  talent,  but  frequently  also 
haste  and  negligence.  We  can  mention  the  fol- 
lowing of  them:  "Die  Wilddiebe,"  operetta; 
**iJM  Opfer  der  Treue,"  interlude;  "hit  dem 
Ghdcentchloff  ZwOtf,"  operetta;  "Die  Sinfftchule," 
operetta,  1792;  "Der  Eremti  von  Formmtera," 
operetta,  1793. 

Mt^MANN  Uvod  in  1600.  at  which  time 
he  published  Miuka  Antimelaae/utiica,"  Leipaic 
This  was  perhaps  the  some  musician  who  died 


in  1613  at  Leipsic,  as  professor  of  divinity  and 
archdeacon  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 

MDHLING,  AUG.,  born  in  1780  at  Ra- 
guhne,  received  his  musical  education  in  St. 
lliomas'a  school  at  Leipsic  und^  Ililler  and  A. 
E.  MoUer.   He  distinguished  under  the 

former  as  an  excellent  so^irano  singer,  as  also 
afterwards  by  his  talents  in  composition,  both 
for  the  voice  and  orchestra ;  at  tho  same  time  he 
was  an  able  pianist  and  violinist.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  appeared  at  the  concerts  in  Leipsic, 
where  he  gave  ^reat  satisfaction.  In  1809,  he 
was  invested  with  the  offices  of  professor  of 
vocal  music  and  director  of  the  GipmnoMium  and 
TOchterichuU  at  Nordhausen,  where  he  was  at 
the  same  time  oreanist.  The  following  of  his 
compositions  have  been  published:  *'&cA«  Lie- 
der  mit  BeffL  d»»  P.  F.,  \U»  W.,"  Leipsic. 
"  Samtnlung  zwey  und  dretfttimmiger  GesAnge  JOr 
vmbHeht  Otinaaen  mit  toilUeUhrt.  Begleitttng  dea 
JUaxiien"  Kordhauseu,  1812.  He  also  composed 
overtures!  symphonies,  and  an  oratorio  called 
"  Die  Ltidtmfrier  Jant." 

MtTLLEB,  ANDREAS,  city  musician  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1600,  was  bom  in 
Hammelburg.  He  published  "  Teutache  BalUun 
und  Canzonetten  zu  aingen  und  auf  Tnatrumenten 
su  braucheTi,  mit  4  t^immen,"  Frankfort,  1600. 
"  Teutache  roeUUche  Canzonetten  zu  lingen  und  oaf 
InatruTiunten  zu  brauehen,  mit  4  fru  S  Stimmen," 
Frankfort,  1603.  "  yevtoe  Camonettmimt  &  Stint- 
men,  hiebevor  von  den  Italia  componirt,  und  mit 
Teutaeher  Sprach  untertec/t,"  Franktbrt,  1608. 

MtLLER,  AUGUST  EBERHARD.  singer 
in  St  Thomas's  school,  and  chapel-master  of 
both  the  principal  churches  of  Leipsic,  was  cel- 
ebrated as  a  composer,  organist,  pianist,  and 
flutist.  He  was  bom  at  Northeim,  in  Hanover, 
in  1767,  where  his  lathor,  Mathias  Mailer,  was 
then  organist ;  but  the  latter  subsequently  wont 
to  Kinteln  in  the  same  capacity,  by  which  means 
his  son  was  separated  from  his  birthplace  vt  the 
most  tender  age.  At  Kinteln  he  received  his 
first  instmction  in  music,  and  made  such  consd- 
erable  progress,  that  by  the  age  of  eight  he  had 
appeared  in  public  in  several  towns.  In  178fi 
he  left  school  for  the  Vniv»iiity  of  Leipsic,  and 
proposed  to  study  the  law,  but  went  in  the  fol- 
lo»-ing  year  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  was  admit- 
ted a  member  of  some  amateur  concerts,  and 
also  played  his  first  public  concerto  on  tho  flute. 
Having  tioiled  in  obtaining  the  place  of  organist 
at  the  university,  which  had  been  always  occu- 
pied by  a  student,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
that  town  very  soon,  for  want  of  support,  and 
returned  to  his  parents.  He  did  not,  howevn, 
stay  very  long  with  them,  for,  in  (H-der  to  hear 
and  learn  all  within  his  power,  he  undertook 
several  short  musical  joumeya.  In  Brunswick 
ho  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  protection  from  a 
relation,  and  remained  there  for  sovorol  years. 
At  last,  in  1789,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where 
he  Dot  only  obtained  the  permanent  aituation  of 
organist  in  the  Church  of  8L  Ulrica,  but  also 
was  married.  His  talents  were  here  so  well  ap|HV> 
ciated,  that,  in  1792,  the  direction  of  the  grand 
city  concerts  was  offered  to  him,  and  also  ttut  of 
a  private  concert,  whose  members  were  chiefly 
noblemen.  Roth  these  offices  he  filled  to  tlM 
utmost  satisfaction  of  the  proprietors.   He  was 
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not,  howerer.  m  completely  engaged  as  to  bo  un- 
able to  undertake  short  tours  from  time  to  time ; 
the  most  productive  of  which  to  him,  in  point  of 
improvement,  was  that  which  he  made  to  Berlin 
in  1792,  where  he  remained  a  whole  winter,  and 
not  onlT  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Marpurg, 
Fasch,  Reichardt,  and  other  celebrated  men,  but 
hj  his  able,  oxpressive,  and  sweet  stvle  of  per^ 
formance  on  the  plano-fbrte,  his  uncommon 
abilities  on  the  flute,  and  bis  powerftil  and  bax- 
moniouB  performance  on  the  organ,  ho  created 
a  universal  sensation.  At  the  same  time  ap- 
peared, partly  in  Berlin,  partly  in  Offenbach,  his 
first  compositions  for  the  piano-forte,  after  which 
ho  continued  to  publish  several  other  works. 

Tliia  unexpected  and  brilliant  ddnoMment,  as 
composer  and  Tirtnoso  on  various  instruments, 
probably  gave  occasion  to  Mnllcr's  being  invited 
to  the  situation  of  organist  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church 
at  Lcipsic.  It  was  in  this  town  that  his  various 
talents  seemed  to  find  full  scope,  as  the  grand 
concerts  gained  unanimously  in  the  public  opinion 
by  his  appoaranoe  and  that  of  his  wifo;  h^  exe- 
cution of  Moxart's  piano>fi>rte  concertos,  and  also 
his  excellentperfbmumceon  the  flute,  wwe  great- 
ly admired.  Nor  was  tha  publio  ungrateful 
towards  him  for  his  exertions ;  for  when  chapel- 
mastcr  Hiller  wanted  official  help,  in  1800,  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age,  MoUer  was  unani- 
mously appointed  his  substitute.  How  ha^y  this 
choice  proved  may  be  ascertained  by  the  uncom- 
monly flourishing  state  of  church  music  in  Leip- 
sic  in  1802.  Mailer  indeed  not  only  preserved 
the  good  arrangements  which  bis  prraocessors 
had  made,  but  added  many  others  to  them.  He 
was  no  less  active  at  the  same  time  as  a  composer, 
notwithstanding  his  numnous  occupations,  which 
is  proved  by  the  fi>lIowing  catalogue  of  his 
works :  — 

Rudimental :  "Anleitunff  sum  ffenawen  und  ricA- 
tiffen  Vortrage  der  Mozar^tchm  KlavierhonterlB  in 
Abticht  ricJuiger  AppUkatur,"  Lepisic,  1797  ;  "  Ua>tr 
dio  Fiats  und  FlOlmipKi;"  » lOavim-  oder  Forte- 
pioftOMehvie,  oder  Antoeimtff  atr  rie^t^m  ^pialart," 
Jena,  180fi ;  "  Khinet  EUmentarbveh  far  XIcwmt- 
wpieUtr"  Xicipsic ;  "  Tnttruktive  UebunffttOek«  ( Piioea 
inatructivea)  far  daa  P.  F.  far  die  ertten  An/ilnffO', 
Iteg,  2tet  u.  itM  Supplement  zum  Elmtmtarbuch," 
Leipsic ;  and  "Tabelien  filr  flotm  mit  I  und  mit  4 
IQappatf"  Leipsic  Vocal :  **  11  Orottt  Kirdien- 
KatUatent"  manuscript;  "1  CMtgmMtrlmttale, 
blou  mit  8  Blatitatrtmeaten  hegleUet,"  manuscript ; 
"  iidinn  Moisten"  manuscript ;  "  6  Deutiche 
Lieder  mil  Klnv.,"  Hamburg,  1796  ;  '•  6  DerffL  2t« 
SammluMff,"  Leipsic  ;  "  Vmiu  und  Amor  oder  die 
Beitze  der  Liebe,  in  2  iMdern  mii  Klao.,"  Leipuc  ; 
"IHnkiied  mii  Kbiv.  oderaueh  bltu-Itut.,"  Leipsic ; 
and  **Dar  Sadum  Freude,  ait  FHadrich  AwguU 
die  KOningtwarde  annahm,"  Leipsic    Organ  and 

{>iano-forte :  "  Concerto  pourle  Clac,"  Op.  1,  Bei- 
in,  1793 ;  »  Troie  Sonaiet  pour  le  Clav.,"  Op.  3, 
Ofl'eiibach,  1793 ;  "  Caprice  pour  le  Ciac."  Op.  4, 
Offenbach,  1793  ;  "  Troie  SontUee  pour  le  Clav.," 
Op.  6,  Offenbach,  1794 ;  "  3  DergL,"  Op.  7,  Leip- 
sic, 1795;  »Andaat»avec9Variat.pourteOlaB.," 
Op.  8,  Leipsic,  1705;  **I£uit  Var.pourie  Clav.  ear 
<  Freut  each  dee  Lehemy  "  Op.  9,  Hamburg,  1796  ; 
"  Troia  Sottaiet  pour  le  Clav.,"  Op.  14,  Leipsic; 
*' Idarche  rfn  Buonaparte,  arec  I'ar.  pour  le  Clav.," 
Op.  m,  Leipsic,  1798;  "Troit  Satiate*  pour  le 
Ciao.,"  Op.  16;  "Grande  Sonatepour le  Ciao.  avee 
V.  tt  Fc,"  Op.  17,  Leipsic,  1798 ;  "  ZVow  So*m- 


tinea  progreaaivea  pour  le  Clav.,"  Op.  18,  Ijeipaio^ 
1798  ;  "Six  Var.pourie  Clav.,"  Op.  12,  Lnpsie, 
179S  ;  •<  Sammlung  von  Orgslatncken,  enthaUend  12 
leiehte  und  6  (cAuwre  S/Um,  later  Heft"  Ldpuc, 
1797  ;  and  "  Cone,  pour  le  Clav.  in  E$.,"  Op.  21, 
Leipsic,  1800.  Flute:  "Deux  Concertoa  pour  la 
FHlte,"  Ops.  6  and  7,  Berlin,  1796  ;  "  Coneert.pour 
la  Flitie,"  Op.  10,  Offenbach ;  "  Troie  Duos  pour  2 
Fhitea."  Op.  11,  Hamburg;  "8  Dtrgl.,"  Op.  13, 
Lcipsic,  1797  ;  *'  Grand  Concert,  pour  la  FMOe,  Op. 
16,  in  D,"  Leipsic,  1798  ;  "  Journal  pow  la  FIAte, 
contea.  plua.  Piicea  tfune  dijficulii  progreae.  Cah, 

1,  2,  3,  4,"  Hamburg.  1799  j  "  Concert,  pour  la 
Fliite,  in  E  min.,"  Op.  19, 1.eipRic ;  *'  Concert,  pour 
la  fltXfe,  in  D  dur.,"  Op.  20,  Lcipsic ;  "  Fin  Fia~ 
tenkomert  im  etrmgen  Stt/l,  noeA  in  Mat. ; "  and 
'<  TMme^fiiv.  de  Mozart  varii  pour  Fhitc,  avee  Fhite 
ou  Violon,"  Leipsic. 

He  has  also  published,  for  various  instruments, 
"  Grand  .Sbjw/e  pour  A  J".,"  Op.  26,  Leipaic.  This 
sonata  has  had  the  peculiar  fate  of  being  in  many 
places  copied  with  Mozart's  name,  and  is  still 
oonsidered  by  many  as  banging  to  that  author. 

Qrand  Cone,  pour  Ft,  Oe.  '11,  m  C"  Lnpsic ; 
"  Troia  Duo*  Cow.  pour  2  FL,  Oe.  28,"  Leipsic ; 
"  Six  Grands  Capricea  pour  P.  F.,  Oe.  29,  Liv.  1  el 

2,  "  Leipsic ;  "  Grand  Cone,  pour  Ft,  Oe.  30,  in  G," 
Leipsic ;  "  Troia  Granda  Caprice*  pour  P.  F,,  Oe. 
31,"  Leipsic;  •<  Thime  de  MomH,  '  Ein  ifOdcAm 
Oder  WeibcAen,'  vara  pow  P.  F.,  Oe.  32,"  Lripne ; 
"  tVaker  in  12  Duridnen,  vorzHglich  far  den  Untrr- 
richl,  mit  Aj^AUsatw  S3  W.,"  Leipsic ;  "  Troit 
Grand*  Capricea  pour  P.  F.,  Oe.  34,  Iav.  4,"  Lmp- 
sic  ;  "  Fantaaia  p.  P.  F.  per  aervire  d' Introdmione 
i  tin  Tema  di  Mozart,  con  Varias.,"  Op.  35,  Leip- 
sic. After  having,  in  1807  and  1809,  had  the 
honor  of  giving  lessons  on  the  piano-fiirte  to  the 
hereditary  Princess  of  Saxe-'WnmBr,  for  which 
especial  purpose  he  wrote  in  the  same  year  his 

Etat  capriccios  for  the  piano-forte,  printed  at 
ipsic,  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  that 
court,  under  the  most  honorable  and  advanta- 
geous conditions.   This  situation  ho  held  in  1810. 

MIJUjEII,  mad.,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  great  ornament  of  the  Lcipsic  concerts,  was 
distinguished  as  a  very  able  pianist. 

SCOLLER.  CAItL.  Chef-^orcAeatre  at  tha 
German  thettre  in  Amsterdam.  AfiiendofGw- 
ber'a  knew  MoUer  in  that  city  in  1804,  when  he 
was  yet  a  young  man,  but  an  able  violinist.  He 
had  then  only  written  the  solo  ports  to  two  con- 
certos for  the  violin,  and  two  works  of  variations. 

Mt^LLER,  CARL  W.,  court  musiotan  to  the 

Duke  of  Brunswick,  published,  *•  Ariette  de  VOp, 
Lea  nouv.  Arcad.  avee  12  Var.  p.  le  Clae.,"  No.  1, 
Brunswick ;  "  Andante  avee  Var.  p.  le  Clav."  Ber- 
lin, 1795;  "Ariette  avflo  10  Var.  p.  le  Clav.,  du 
Coaa  rara,"  Op.  6,  Berlin,  ISOO  :  10  Var.  pour 
la  Clav.  «ur  Nun  beut  die  Flar.,"  ftc,  1800 ;  "  9  Var. 
pour  le  Clav.  tur  Schon  eUetfr^  der  Ackeranumn," 
1802 ;  "  3  Sonatea  facile*  pour  P.  F.,"  Op.  7,  Loip- 
sio ;  "3  Polonoiaea  pour  P.  F,"  Op.  18,  Leipsic ; 
and  "  8  SonaU*  facilea  pour  P.       Op.  19,  Leipsic 

MOLLER,  CB.  p.,  published  Lieder  auf  aBe 
Sonn.  und  Fettaga  des  Ilerm,  sum  Ootieadienet  in  der 
ROmiah-Katholitchen  KirtAe  far  die  Orgel  und  2 
Hingatimmen,"  i.  e.,  Songs  for  the  Service  of  all 
the  i^undays  and  Holyda>'B  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  £or  the  Organ  and  tn-o 
Voices,  Laudshut,  1793. 
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MILLER,  P.  A.  Probably  n  Berlin  musician. 
Of  bia  vorkfl  were  published,  bctwiicn  1796  and 
1800,  "BrmnaUied  mit  2  MeiotUm,"  "  3  SonaHno 
p.  a  P.  F.o  Arpa,  acc.  da  2  Coni  t  V.,"  "  3  Sona- 
UnMpourlaHarpe  ou  P.  F.,"  and  "Satiated  Botuh 
en  Caprice  pour  le  Oob.,"  1800. 

M^'LLER,  HEINRICn.  doctor  and  professor 
of  tbeology,  also  pastor  and  Kupcrintendont  at 
Rostock,  was  bom  at  Luboc  in  1631.  He  held 
from  16o3  bis  diiferciit  clerical  Bituationa  at  Ros- 
tock, -whero  he  died  in  1675.  Ho  published 
"  Geittlicho  Seelen-Muaik,"  KidO  and  16G8.  in 
which  he  introduces  sovisal  observations  respect- 
ing church  singing. 

SltTLLER,  JOIIAyN*,  compoxcr  and  organist 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  bom  at  DroMdcn, 
was  a  pupil  of  Fcrandi.  He  flourished  about  the 
year  1640,  and  died  towards  1670.  The  follow- 
ing works  are  ascribed  to  him:  " Netoe  TeiUsche 
MoieUen  mit  6  und  8  Stimnuu  eompomti,"  Darm- 
stadt, 1611,  ond  **JubUtum  1»ohu,"  Jona,  1640. 

MClLERj  JOHAXN,  of  Femdorf,  probably  a 
unger,  published  '■  Kurzo  uiut  leichte  Anweitunff 
mm  SinffBH  der  ChondmelatUen,"  ftc,  i.  e.,  A  short 
and  eaay  Introduction  to  the  unging  of  Choral 
Melodies,  written  ibr  his  Pnpilfi,  Fieukfbrtt  1793. 

MtJLLEB,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  a  mu- 
mcian,  reitident  at  Lciptiic,  was  bom  at  Langcn- 
Sohlandi  near  Bautzen.  He  belonged  to  the 
acndcmicR  at  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  Lauban,  at 
which  latter  place  he  did  much  good,  in  the 
cajHicity  of  prefect  to  the  choristers.  He  went 
af  tem-aids,  in  1778,  to  Lcipsic,  and  appointed 
Tioliniat  to  the  concert  and  theatre  there,  through 
the  interest  of  chnpel-roastcr  UiUer.  He  died  at 
Ijcipnic  in  1796,  in  the  flower  of  hia  age.  Besides 
hiH  ••Self-Instruction  Book  for  the  Ilarraonica," 
he  published  "  Schilier'a  Ode  an  die  Freude  iit  Mu- 
tik,"  Lcipaic,  1786,  and  "  IVitdungeit't  Jagtrlieder," 
Leipsic,  1790. 

MtLLER,  JOHAXN  CONRAI).  Professor 
of  the  piano-forte  at  Frankfort  ou  the  Maine, 
about  the  year  1800.  He  published  "12  Walstr 
fitrs  Klav.,"  OfTonbach,  1800,  and  "GaUtiffe  am 
Klav.  nebat  einem  Aii/uuiffe  von  8  Waizentt"  Ncu- 
strelitz,  1802. 

MCLLER,  JOHANN  I1,\NIEL,  concert  maa- 
tcr  at  Frankfort,  published  "  VolltHlnfiiifea  Jleism- 
fiaiutuUches  Choratbueh,"  Frankfort,  1754. 

MljLLER,  JOn.VXX  IMMANUEL,  singer, 
organist,  and  composer  at  Korslcben,  near  Erfurt, 
■was  bom  in  1774,  at  Schloss - Vippach,  near  Er- 
fiirt.  He  received  firoro  his  father  his  first  in- 
Btrnctions  on  the  violin,  and  began  bis  studies 
on  the  piano  about  the  same  time,  under  the 
schoolma.<iter  of  his  native  village.  Soon  after- 
wards hia  godfather,  the  curate  of  the  village, 
undertook  his  further  instruction,  and  Inrought 
him  BO  forward  on  the  oi^n,  when  only  in  his 
ninth  year,  that  he  was  heard  with  pleasure  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  churches.  Upon  this  his 
father  sent  him,  in  1785,  to  Erfurt,  where  he  was 
received  in  the  choir,  and  at  the  Hame  time  en- 

1'oyed  the  instniction  of  chapci-mnMter  Weimar  : 
to  next  continued  to  stndy  ue  piano  and  organ 
under  the  directions  of  Kluge,  and  also  stuped 
tliorough  boss  and  composition  under  Kittel.  In 
1799  he  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  in  the 
Reglcr  cborch  at  Erfurt,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
Tited  by  tbt  community  at  Kcrslebcn  to  his  first- 


mentioned  situation,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which 
be  still  continued  in  1799.  The  following  of  his 
compMitions  have  become  known :  "  Sinfonit  in 
Eit  A  16,"  in  manuscript,  and  "  4  DeutmAs  MU- 
tm,"  also  in  manuscript. 

MCLLER,  JTOHANN  MICHEL,  was  organist 
to  the  gymuaunm  at  Hanau.   Of  his  works  we 

can  mention  "  12  SonaU  h  IltniOtoia  eonegrt.  2  Hata- 
bois  ou  Violoiu,  TaiUe,  Fagot  el  B.  C,"  Amsterdam. 
1730 ;  "  Neuaufyeielztes  VoUHIlndiget  Ptcdm  vnd 
Chora&Hch,"  &c.,  i.  e.,  Now,  complete,  and  new- 
ly airanged  Psabu  and  Choral  Book,  in  which  ate 
set  to  Music,  with  new  Melodies,  not  only  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  of  David,  but  also 
two  seta  of  Evangelical  Church  Hymns^  and  other 
Sacred  Music. 

MCLLER,  JOHANN  NICOL,  was,  in  1758. 
actuarius  at  Wurenbaeh.  Adlung  mentions  the 
following  of  his  compositions  :  "  Harmoniaehe  Kir- 
choilMt  au»  12  Arien,  12  Pralndien,  ttnd  12  Leich- 
ten  Fuffen  vor  die  Orgel  und  Clavier.,"  Nuremberg. 

Mtl^LLER,  JOSEPH,  a  copyist  in  the  imperial 
royal  library  at  Vicinui,  in  1796,  was,  at  that 
time,  considered  among  the  best  artists  on  the 
harmonica. 

MCLLER,  WENZEL,  was,  in  1791,  ehtf  /Tor- 
cTu-atre  at  the  theatre  Marinelli,  in  Lcopoldstadt.  at 
Vienna.  He  was  commonly  called,  at  Vienna, 
the  people' a  am\poi«r.  On  account  of  his  talent  for 
introducing  in  his  operas.  In  a  clever  and  easy 
manner,  the  themes  of  national  melodies  and 
dances.  This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  poverty  of 
imagination,  but  to  his  paying  homage  to  the 
taste  of  the  public,  and  to  his  attending  to  the 
burlesque  and  low  comic  words  which  he  is 
obliged  to  set  to  music.  Samples  of  this  style, 
peculiarly  his  own,  arc  found  in  his  "  Sonntat/$- 
kinde,"  and  inthe"/'iw/fl  der  Braminen."  That 
it  is  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  who  find 
pleasure  in  this  species  of  lively  potpourri  and 
dancuig  music,  is  evinced  by  the  numerous 
audiences  which  were  nttractod  to  all  the  thea- 
tres in  Uermony,  where  MOllcr'a  operettas  were 
performed ;  so  that,  with  justice,  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Von  Dittersdorf^  at  the  head  of  the 
most  popular  German  composers  of  his  age. 
Perhaps  it  is  also  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  familiar 
style  of  bis  compositions,  that,  in  little  more  than 
six  ^-ears,  he  was  able  to  oompoBO  the  music  to 
twenty-nine  operettas,  all  written  for  Marinelli'a 
theatre.  They  have  been  ptinted  in  various 
fbrms.  throughout  the  whole  of  Oermany. 

MULLER.  The  four  brothers,  celebrated  for 
their  admirable  string  quartet  playing ;  said  to 
be  the  most  perfect  ever  known.  They  are  the 
sons  of  Ileiiirich  Friedrich  Mailer,  court  musician 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  composer  of  many 
excellent  songs.  Ho  died  at  Brunswick,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1818.  All  four  brothers  were 
most  thoroughly  educated  in  music,  and  each 
has  become  a  briUiant  virtuoso.  Carl  Fbibdiuch, 
the  eldest,  was  bnm  at  Bruns^'ick,  on  the  llth 
of  November,  1797.  In  the  quartet  with  hia 
brothers  he  takes  the  first  violin.  The  tenor  is 
admirably  held  by  tiie  second  brother,  Thbodob 
IIeixrick  Gvstat.  who  was  bom  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1800.  llie  violoncello  is  played,  and 
in  a  mUHterly  manner,  by  the  third  brother, 
AruusT  TuBODOit,  bom  August  27,  1803;  and 
the  second  violin  by  the  youugost,  Faun  FxB- 
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DINAKD  (teoro,  boni  July  29;  1809.  The  quartet 
of  the  brothers  Muller  is  famous  throughout 
Eurojw;  they  hxve  given  tho  muitical  -world  a 
new  conception  of  this  class  of  instrumontal  por- 
fbrmuicca,  bo  that  all  otherquartet  playing,  when 
compared  to  thoira,  aoems  bat  an  incomplete  at- 
tempt. 

Mt)NCIIAUSEN,  BAROX  ADOLPH  TON, 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Prince  Henry  of 

PrusHin  about  the  year  17!)3,  was  a  very  accom- 
plished mustcnl  amateur.  Ho  not  only  excelled 
on  the  piano  and  harmonica,  but  also  published 
the  following  works  of  hia  composition,  which  do 
credit  to  his  talents:  ••■  Troii  Sin/on.  pour  tOr- 
eheat."  Op.  1 ;  "Deux  Sonat,  A  qualn  Maint  p,  le 
Clav.,"  Op.  2,  Paris,  1703;  "Sonat.  d  quatn 
Maha  pour  b  Clav.,"  Op.  2,  1793  ;  "Uik  Soiiat.  A 
qiuttre  Mains  pour  le  Clav.,"  Op.  3,  1793;  "  Dix 
Airt,  avec  Ace.  de  Clav.,"  Op.  4,  Berlin,  1793 ; 
"  Deux  Sin/on.  did.  A  S.  M.  le  Hoi  de  Prwaae,"  Op. 
fi,  1790;  "  TroU  Duos  pour  V.  et  A.,"  Op.  8,  Ber- 
Ibi,  1797  ;  and  "  Sin/on.  Piriod.,"  Mentz,  1800. 

MUNDANE  MUSIC.  Tho  muaic  of  the 
flphcres. 

MUNDY,  JOHN,  wiw  organist,  first  of  Eton 
CoUne,  and  afterwards  of  the  free  chapel  of 
Win£or,  in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In 
the  year  1586,  at  the  same  time  with  Bull,  he 
wan  admitted  to  the  deg^reo  of  bachelor  of  music 
at  Oxford,  and,  about  forty  years  afterwards,  to 
that  of  doctor.  He  died  in  1G30.  Mundy  was 
an  able  performer  on  the  organ  and  virginal,  as 
in  manifested  by  scveinl  of  hi^  compositions  for 
those  instruments,  preserved  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Tirginal  book ;  and  among  the  rest,  by  a  fan- 
tasia, by  which  ho  endeavors  to  convey  an  idea 
of  fair  weather,  lightning,  thunder,  calm  weather, 
and  a  fair  day.  In  this  attempt  he  has  failed ; 
it  waa  not  for  want  of  hand,  as  the  passages 
arc  such  as  seem  to  imjdy  great  command  of  the 
instrument.  He  composed  several  madrigals  for 
five  voices,  which  were  printed  in  the  "  Triumphs 
of  Oriana."  He  was  likewLtc  author  of  a  work, 
publit-^od  in  1694,  entitled  "  Songs  and  Psalmes, 
composed  into  three,  four,  and  five  Farts,  for  the 
vuse  and  delight  of  all  such  as  either  love  or  leame 
Musicke."  "  Some  of  theae,"  sa^  Dr.  Bumey, 
"are  considerably  above  mediocrity  in  harmony 
and  design.  Indeed,  I  think  I  can  discover  more 
air  in  some  of  hie  movements  than  is  to  be  tbund 
in  those.of  any  of  his  contemporary  mnaicians  of 
the  second  cUiss." 

MUNDY,  WILLIAM,  was  a  coroposor  of 
Boveral  church  services  and  nnthems,  the  words 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Clifford's  "  Collection 
of  Divine  Services  nnd  Anthems,  usually  sung  in 
Cathedrals."  He  was  the  son  of  John  Mundy, 
though  a  composer  so  early  as  the  yoai-  15'JI. 
According  to  Wood,  he  was  not  a  graduate  of 
cither  of  Uic  universities.  His  name  appeared  to 
several  of  the  anthems  in  Barnard's  collection ; 
but  it  has  boon  placed  by  miotako  to  one,  as  Dr. 
Alrich  has  taken  the  pains  to  detect,  "0  God, 
the  Maker  of  all  things,"  which  is,  in  lact,  the 
compOHition  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

MCNTZBERGEB,  J.,  a  violonceUist,  resident 
at  Paria,  baa  made  himself  known  by  tho  follow- 
ing publuAed  works :  "  Premier  cfotuerto  i  Ve. 
Pritu^.,"  &c.,  Paris,  1800 ;  "  'Croit  Sonat.  pour 
Ve.  et  B."  Op.  2 ;  •<  Troia  Duo*  pour  deux  Vc." 


Op.  5 ;  "  3  DerffL,"  Op.  6,  1802 ;  Seixtnd  Gmcert. 
pour  Vc,"  Op.  34, 1803 ;  "  Gr.  Trio  p.  Vc,  Violon, 
et  B.  und  Gr.  Sottate  p.  le  Vc.  et  B.,"  Op.  38,  Poris, 
1804. 

MUS.XUS,  according  to  Plato  and  Diodonis 
Siculua,  was  an  Athenian,  the  son  of  Orpheus, 
and  chief  of  the  Eleusinion  mysteries,  instituted 
in  Greece  in  honor  of  Ceres ;  or,  according  to 
others,  he  was  only  ^e  disciple  of  Orpheus ;  bnt 
from  the  great  resemblance  which  there  woa  be- 
tween his  character  and  talents  and  those  of  his 
master,  by  giving  a  stronger  outline  to  the  figure, 
he  was  called  his  son,  as  those  were  styled  the 
children  of  Apollo  who  cultivated  the  arts  of 
which  he  was  the  titular  god.  Mnsceus  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  one  of  the  first  poets  who 
versified  the  oracles.  He  is  placed  in  the  Amn- 
doliau  marbles,  epoch  fifteen,  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  before  Christ,  at 
which  time  his  hymns  are  there  said  to  have  been 
received  in  tho  celebration  of  tho  Elcusinian  mys- 
teries. 

MUSABS.  The  name  given  to  certain  itiner- 
ant musicians  who  performed  ou  the  musette,  and 
were  formerly  very  numerous  in  most  countries 
in  Europe. 

MUSARD,  FRANCOIS  HENRI,  a  cele- 
brated corapojMjr  of  donee  music,  has  been  styled 
tho  French  Strauss  and  Lanner.  He  lives  at 
Paris,  where  he  has  a  large  orchestra  of  his  own, 
with  which  he  gives  "promenade  concerts," 
being  the  predecessor  of  JuUien  in  that  kind  of 
business.  He  al-so  receiver  incredibly  large  sunu 
for  plajHug  at  balls. 

MUS.  BAC.  f  L.)  Tho  abbreviation  of  bach- 
elor  in  music.  (See  that  term.)  At  Oxford,  the 
applicant  for  this  degree  must  compose  a  piece 
for  voices  in  five  parts  at  least,  with  instrument- 
al accompaniments  for  a  small  band.  The  pro- 
fessor's fee  for  examuiing  the  composition  is  one 
guinea;  and  to  insure  that  the  composition  is 
really  the  production  of  tho  candidate  for  the 
bachelor's  degree,  a  certificate,  signed  by  three 
or  more  persons  of  repute,  is  required,  that  tho 
candidate  has  studied  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  muaic  for  a  period  of  at  leant  seven  years. 
At  Cambridge,  for  the  doctor's  degree,  tho  com- 
position must  be  fbr  eight  Toices,  or  in  eight 
parts,  with  accompaniment  for  aa  orchestra. 

ItlUSCinETn.  A  sopnuust  at  the  grand 
Italian  opera  in  Berlin,  in  the  years  1702 
and  1793.  Having  rendered  himself  suspected 
of  French  revolutionary  intentions,  he  suddenly 
received  his  dismissal,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  BcrUn  in  1793;  but  ho  received  from  the 
royal  clemency  his  salary  up  to  tho  end  of  his 
engagement. 

MU3.  DOC.  (L.)  The  abbreviatioii  of  doc- 
tor in  music. 

MUSE.  (L.  musa.)  The  name  originally 
given  to  tho  muzzle  or  tube  of  the  bagpipe. 

MUSETTE.  The  name  of  an  ait  generally 
written  in  common  time,  and  the  clmacter  of 
which  is  always  soft  and  sweet.  From  the  style 
of  this  air,  dances  were  formerly  invented  of  a 
Hitnilur  cost,  oud  wMch  Were  ahto  called  musettes. 
MuteUe  was  also  the  name  foxmerly  gireu  to  « 
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small  kind  of  bagpipe  much  used  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  the  performers  on  which 
were  colled  musars.   See  Mobabs. 

MITSIC.  One  of  the  soven  liberal  arts.  A 
science  which  teaches  tbo  properties,  dcpend- 
otces,  and  relations  of  melodious  sounds ;  or  the 
art  of  producing  harmony  and  melody  by  the 
due  combination  and  arrangement  of  those 
sounds.  This  science,  when  employed  in  search- 
ing tho  principles  of  this  combination  and  suc- 
cession, and  t^o  causes  of  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceive from  tbem,  becomes  ver^  profound,  and 
demands  much  patt^ce,  sogacityi  and  depth  of 
tbJnking.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
word  mtuic  is  derived  from  muaa,  because  it  is 
bcliGved  that  the  invention  of  this  art  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Muses;  but  Biodorus  derives 
it  horn  on  Egyptian  name,  intimating  that  music 
was  first  established  as  a  science  in  Egypt,  after 
the  deluge,  and  that  the  fint  idea  of  musical 
sound  -was  received  from  that  produced  by  the 
reeds  growing  on  tho  banks  of  the  Xile,  by  the 
wind  blowing  into  them.  Others  again  imagine 
that  the  first  ideas  of  music  were  received  from 
tbo  warbling  of  birds.  However  this  may  really 
have  be«i,  it  ajipears  at  least  equally  rationu 
to  attribute  its  origin  to  mankind,  since  musical 
intonation,  in  the  inftooy  of  language,  must 
often  have  been  the  natural  result  of  passionate 
feeling ;  and  since,  also,  we  find,  that  wh^ver 
there  is  speech,  there  is  song.  Of  all  arts, 
music  is  the  most  natural  to  man ;  and  it  is  fiiit 
to  infer  that  each  nation,  oven  at  an  early  pniod 
of  its  history,  must  have  possessed  it  to  a  certain 
extent,  differing  only  £rom  that  of  other  lands,  ac- 
cording to  climate  and  other  circumstances.  Man 
is  an  instrument  of  music ;  his  every  thought  is 
expressed  by  tones.  Fear,  anger,  joy,  desire, 
have  each  a  peculiar  tone,  understood  by  all 
human  beings,  and  comprehended  b^  the  brute. 
Man.  exercises  this  power  in  the  Tonoiu  avoca- 
tions of  lifie;  he  uses  it  to  heighten  a  certain 
fcding  of  excitement,  or  to  allay  the  fury  of  his 
antagonist.  Before  the  introduction  of  letters 
music  was ;  indeed,  it  came  forth  &om  chaos 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  and  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters ;  the  very  motion  of  the  earth,  while 
it  was  "witlunit  form  and  void,"  was  muncal; 
and  as  darkness  rested  upon  it,  the  voice  of  Je- 
hovah broke  the  awful  stillness,  and  made  the 
earth  musical  with  created  light.  All  nature 
then,  as  now  and  forever,  was  fiill  of  music. 
There  i^  music  in  the  hum  of  the  industrious 
bee,  as  it  wantons  from  flower  to  flower  —  music 
BO  svrcct  and  harmonious,  that  it  Booms,  as  it 
were,  the  lullaby  to  the  thousand  meaner  insects 
whose  couch(»  are  made  among  the  roses  over 
which  the  bee  rules  with  unbounded  sway. 
There  is  music  in  the  grove  —  strains  of  sweetest 
melody  firom  a  thousand  tuneful  throats.  There 
is  music  in  the  breeze  at  ereutido,  as  it  passes, 
,£oliau-Iikei  over  the  face  of  tho  earth— in  the 
loud  roar  of  the  storm,  as  it  swells  up  and  min- 
gles with  the  louder  notes  of  the  sky  breathed 
forth  in  thunder  —  in  the  ocean's  moan  —  fearful 
music.  It  comes  upon  the  soul  like  a  ripple  of 
evil  on  the  lake  of  mind,  stirring  up  fear  which, 
while  it  irights  and  appalls,  subdues  and  con- 
quers. Tho  music  of  the  mighty  deep  is  tho 
mysterioiu  workings  of  Deity;  uke  uio  harp 
touclMd  by  fiury  fingen,  we  listen  end  gaze  on 


the  mighty  instrument,  breathing  its  wild  mel- 
ody, while  no  visible  lumd  calls  it  forth. 

Ihore  is  music  in  the  gentle  stream,  as  it 
meanders,  murmuring,  along  through  wood  and 
wild.  There  is  music  in  the  mountain  torrent, 
08  it  rushes  down  the  stee|> ;  harsh  and  unhar- 
moniong  as  it  i^  there  are  inducements  to  linger 
near  and  revel  in  its  sounds,  and  as  they  die 
away,  and  melt,  as  it  were,  in  the  distance 
leave  a  delicious  feeling  on  the  soul,  which  ae- 
companies  the  recollection  to  render  it  even 
more  pleasing.  Tliore  is  music  in  the  air !  myr- 
iads of  unseen  minstrels  tune  their  varied  m- 
etromenta,  and  fill  all  space  with  heavealy 
sounds.  Romance,  in  its  wildest  dreams,  never 
conceived  any  thing  half  so  mystoions  as  this  — 
the  reality  sorpwsea  the  imagery.  The  tongue 
cannot  express  the  music  of  the  air  —  man  is 
lost  in  the  bare  contemplation  of  it.  Who  can 
write  the  language  of  I>oity }  who  puut  his 
glory?  who  criticize  hia  poetey?  Earth  hia 
muMc-standl  the  elements  and  uirir  creaturea 
his  instruments ! 

Tho  word  music  was  not  always  confined  to 
the  very  limited  signification  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses. It  originally  embraced  the  entire  cudo 
of  sciences,  as  well  as  el^ant  arts,  comprehend- 
ing every  thing  which  was  poetically  considered 
to  emanate  from  the  influence  of  the  Kiue 
Muses,  and  ranging  from  the  language  and  ac- 
complishments of  Parnassus,  through  all  die 
varieties  and  departments  of  Hellenic  learning. 
The  ancient  writers  on  this  science  differ  greatly 
as  to  its  object  and  extent.  In  general,  they 
gave  it  a  much  wider  latitude  than  it  has  nuee 
obtuned.  XTnder  the  name  of  music  the  an- 
cients comprehended  the  melodious  union  (tf 
voices  and  inatmments,  as  we  do,  and  they  also 
included  tho  dance,  the  arts  of  gesture,  poetry, 
and  all  sciences.  Hermes  defines  music  to  be 
the  general  knowle^o  of  ordcar ;  which  was  also 
the  doctrine  of  Plato,  wlu>  taugld  that  every 
thing  in  the  universe  was  music. 
.  Music,  however,  properly  so  called,  only  con- 
cerns the  due  regulation  and  proportion  of 
sounds ;  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  —  tho  the- 
oretical and  the  practical.  Theoretical  music 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
modulation;  and  the  laws  of  that  successive 
arrangement  of  sounds  by  which  air,  or  melody, 
is  pn^uced.  Practical  mu^c  is  the  art  of  bring- 
ing this  knowledge,  and  those  laws,  into  opraa- 
tion,  by  acttially  disposing  of  the  sounds,  both  in 
combination  and  Rucccssion,  so  as  to  jBXKluce  tho 
desired  efiect;  and  this  is  the  art  of  cqmpositton ; 
but  pwiticol  music  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  ex- 
tend still  farthor,  and  to  include,  not  only  the 
production  of  melodious  and  harmonious  com- 
position, but  also  its  performance ;  and  to  such  a 
facility  in  execution,  and  nicety  of  expression, 
has  this  department  of  practical  music  arrived 
at  the  present  day,  that  its  professors,  speaking 
in  the  aggregate,  hold  a  reapectaUe  xtauL.  in  tho 
general  hat  of  artista,  and  are  highly,  as  well  as 
deservedly,  esteemed  by  all  lovcra  and  patrons  of 
musical  taste  and  in^uity.  At  the  present 
day  we  usually  speak  of  music  with  reference  to 
its  mechanical  character,  in  which  sense  it  con- 
sists of  melody,  or  the  proper  succession  of 
single  sounds,  and  hamumy,  or  the  proper  eom- 
binotion  of  umuUaneous  sounds. 

The  first  instrumenta  of  music  were  of  the 
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stringed  order,  undoubtedly,  and  euch  aro  spo- 
ken of  before  the  deluge.  About  560  ycare 
aftor  the  deluge,  or  1300  before  ChrUt,  both 
Tocal  and  iriRtruniontal  muflic  aro  spoken  of  as 
things  in  common  uso.  It  is  not  denied  that 
the  earlier  attemnta  at  song  were  so  limited  in 
design  and  so  feeble  in  imagination  as  to  excuse 
the  application  in  ortr  time  of  the  term  barbaroia 
to  the  music  of  the  days  of  Moses  and  Miriam, 
and  even  to  the  sounds  which  accompanied  the 
inspired  language  of  the  poot  king.  Music  was 
then  in  its  infancy.  The  rudo  instruments 
wluch  Tubal  Coin  invented,  and  which  in  after 
ages  were  improred,  but  atiU  left  rude,  were 
circnmBcribcd  in  their  compass,  and  harsh  in 
their  tones,  although  reason  teaches  that  their 
must  haTC  been  what  is  technically  termed  tnte 
in  their  mechanical  formation.  According  to 
the  compass  of  these  rough  productions,  the 
multitude  restrained  their  compositionB.  In- 
struments were  considered  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  song ;  but  as  these  auxiliarica  could  not 
express  all  the  sounds  of  which  the  voice  was 
capable,  it  was  thought  requisite  that  the  voice 
should  bo  made  subservient  to  the  instruments. 
The  more  extensive  compass  of  the  voico  excited 
admiration,  and  stimulated  the  denre  for  imita- 
tion. Thus  the  Toice  was  the  mcuna  of  im- 
proving the  mechanical  expression  of  sound ; 
and  as  instrumental  mechanism  progressed,  the 
human  voice  bocame  liberated  from  the  rDstric* 
tions  which  former  ignorance  had  imposed  upon 
it,  and  a  freer  course  woa  afforded,  to  its  capa- 
bilities in  obedience  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
imagination. 

Every  nation  lias  always  had,  as  it  now  has, 
its  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  style  of  express- 
mg  emotion  through  the  agency  of  the  voice. 
Barbarous  as  the  tirst  developments  of  musical 
ability  may  have  been,  they  nevertheless  ex- 
pressed the  pecuUai  and  eharactoristio  fe^ng  of 
the  people  who  employed  thom.  "VntSi  one  na- 
tion the  style  was  melancholy,  with  another 

Eonsive,  with  another  light,  and  with  a  fourth 
vely.  Somo  delighted  to  denote  their  ideas  in 
the  junction  of  lengthened  and  monotonous 
sounds,  expressive  of  grief;  others  in  short 
changing  accents  of  careUasness  or  indifference; 
and  otliers  in  the  deep,  measured  sounds  of  maiw 
tiol  melody.  These  distinctions  still  exist  in  so 
marked  a  degree  among  different  people  as  to 
entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  national  mu- 
sical characteristics. 

The  first  traces  of  music  are  to  bo  found  in 
Egypt,  where  musical  instruments  capable  of 
much  variety  and  expression  existed  at  a  time 
when  other  nations  were  in  an  uncivilised  state. 
A  positive  proof  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  figure 
of  an  instrument  represented  on  an  obelisk, 
erected  by  Scsostris,  at  Heliopolis.  This  instru- 
ment, by  means  of  its  neck,  was  capable,  with 
only  two  atrings,  if  tuned  fourths,  of  fumiahing 
that  series  of  sounds  called  by  the  ancients  a 
heptachord ;  and  if  tuned  fifths,  of  producing 
an  ot-tavc.  Now,  as  Moses  was  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  it  ia  probable  that 
the  Israelites,  who  interwove  music  in  all  their 
religious  ceremonies,  borrowed  much  from  that 
people.  Transferring  mere  sound  from  the  mind 
to  paper,  without  the  assistance  of  any  interme- 
diate articulation,  is  a  wonder  only  equalled  by 
the  act  of  writing  words.    The  master  mind 


which  first  conceived  the  possibility  of  recording 
bis  thoughts  on  and  in  a  few  parallel  Une-t,  by 
means  of  dots  and  scratches,  was  ono  who  wiU 
have  as  groat  fame  as  Cadmus. 

The  following  paragraphs  arc  from  an  address 
by  8.  JeniiL'4on,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  Dwight'8 
"  Journal  of  Music,"  vol.  i.  for  1852  : — ' 

"  He  who  inveatigatos  the  history  of  music 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  is, 
or  at  leadt  has  hitherto  been,  an  eminently  pro- 
gresRivo  art,  and  that  iti  greatest  developments 
have  been  of  comparatively  very  recent  date.  That 
which  we  now  denominate  muse  is  the  result  of 
the  successive  labors  of  several  generations.  Every 
period  of  ten  years  introduces  some  forms  or  tunes 
of  melody  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  generally 
grow  out  of  date  before  that  period  expires.  Suf- 
ficient, however,  has  been  to  each  generation,  and 
to  each  people,  its  own  music,  however  rudo  the 
same  may  be  deemed  by  us.  Every  individual 
becomes  conscious,  from  time  to  time,  of  progress 
made  in  the  capacity  to  appreciate  music.  Do 
we  not,  perhaps,  each  remember  a  time  when  the 
various  means  which  science  employs  to  ^ve  a 
zest  to  the  combinations  of  harmony,  when  sus- 
pensions, syncopations,  and  unresolved  disso- 
nances were  on  abomination,  -wvn  what  the 
Italians  were  wont  to  call  acdavta — aeeurted — 
to  the,  as  yet,  uncultivated  ear  ? 

"  As  the  individual,  so  the  world  has  passed 
through  many  rude,  uniaahioned  da^  ;  and  tho 
history  of  music,  while  it  abounds  with  examples 
of  wholly  or  partially  barbarous  practices  and 
modes  of  composition  and  execution,  in  which 
men  have  at  some  time  fbund  sstiidkction  and 
taken  delight,  is  not  defiraent  in  anecdotes  cor- 
roborating the  suggestions  of  each  one's  experi- 
ence, that,  to  the  untrained  ear,  the  sweetest  har- 
mony, whose  touches  now  (to  reverse  the  exqui- 
site words  of  Lorenzo)  become  soft  stillness  and 
the  night,  may  be  intoleialde  jargon.  The  terror 
and  amight  with  which  the  fi^ce  Algerino  re- 
coiled, when  ho  beheld  pointed  at  him  the  awful 
bell  of  a  huge  bass  horn  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  musician  whom  he  was  on  tho  point  of 
running  through  with  his  lance,  may  Bor\'e  to 
Bymbolizo.  though  somewhat  extravagantly,  the 
shudder  and  dislike  (and  it  is  a  curious  psycho- 
logical fact)  which  the  Arab  is  said  to  have  ex- 
perienced upon  listening  to  the  rich  and  copious 
harmonies  of  one  of  the  French  regimental  bonds 
which  accompanied  Napoleon's  expedition  into 

Egypt. 

«  Until  five  hundred  years  ago,  no  compositions 
for  four  parts  had  ever  appeared.  Counterpoint 
did  not  exist.  Tho  makers  of  mtdndy,  the  trow 
virei,  or  finders,  were  a  distinct  class  from  tho 
harmonists.  The  barbarism  of  successive  ftftha 
was  of  frequent  occurrence. 

"  In  another  century,  counterpoint  having 
arisen,  harmony  has  mode  surprising  progress. 
In  that  period  was  invented  the  canon,  the  first 
I  form  of  the  round  and  fiigue;  and  rests  were 
first  introduced,  particularly  in  the  tenor,  which 
was  so  colled  trom  its  holding,  or  sustaining,  the 
melody ;  female  or  soprano  voice  being  then 
wholly  unknown. 

"  The  invention  of  printing  music  with  mova- 
ble types  cUd  not  occur  until  we  beginning  of  the 
succeeding,  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this  period 
arose  those  cdcbratcd  discussions  and  controrer- 
sloa  concerning  the  fundamaitol  principles  of 
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music.  Disputes  ran  high  about  the  diatonic 
division  of  tno  scah),  and  the  mathematicid  rola- 
tions  of  sounds  were  widely  explored.  •  E^-ery 
mathematician,'  rays  M.  IVlU,  'thought  Wmsel? 
bom  to  be  a  niit:iiciuii.'  The  happy  result  of  all 
this  was  the  diMcovery,  by  Zarlliio,  of  iempera- 
vtent,  the  proper  method  of  tuning  the  clavichord. 
Towards  the  cloi^c  of  that  ccuturj',  music  Avas 
written  to  Iw  sung  by  a.t  mmiy  even  as  nine  choirs 
at  onee.  In  the  mean  time,  mclodywas  lost  sight 
of.  No  attention  wits  paid  to  the  sense  of  words ; 
every  thing  was  written  in  fugue ;  and  the  ab- 
surdity and  pedantry  which  prevailed  in  the 
scholastic  disputations  were  scarcely  loss  con- 
spicuous in  the  composer's  counterpoint. 

"Between  l.iuO  aiid  IGOO,  instruments  were 
first  introduced  into  the  church  to  play  the  part 
sung  by  the  voice.  Just  before  the  close  of  that 
century,  in  1594,  occurred  tliat  memorable  event 
which  utfused  into  music  a  new  lil'e,  when  was 
brought  upon  the  stage  the  prot^ursor  of  the  long 
line  of  mutiieal  drama,  <  The  Death  of  Eurydice ! ' 

"  About  this  period,  too,  creeps  in  the  '  auda- 
cious umoTOtiou,'  as  it  was  esteemed,  <  of  the  use 
of  the  sensible  Hole,'  so  called.  Monteverde  dares 
to  place  together  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh ;  a 
collocation  which  leads  the  mind  to  the  enduing 
chord,  and  which  at  once  gave  rise  to  genuine 
and  regular  modulation,  llic  distinction  ho- 
tweou  the  major  and  miiuu:  modes  was  then  also 
marked  out. 

"  Arriving  at  the  comracHCcmcnt  of  the  scvcn- 
tcenth  century,  we  find  inutiic  b^inning  to  ac- 
quire more  lightness  and  buoyancy,  and  new 
combinatious  and  varieties  of  measure  ])rodiiccd. 
Then  it  was  that  the  ^'eapolitan  school  became 
celebrated  under  Leo,  Durante,  Porpora,  Scar- 
latti, by  whom  and  their  successors  were  origi- 
nated nearly  all  the  ordinary'  forms  of  music,  airs 
with  variations,  rondeaux,  the  aria  with  chorus, 
sccnaS)  trios,  quartets,  and  linalcs.  It  was  not 
until  tliis  BO  lato  period  that  thorough  or  con- 
tinued bass,  signifying  a  bass  running  throughout 
tho  music,  begnu  to  bo  used,  becomioK  t^o  pecu- 
liar labor  of  tlic  organut's  left  hand.  At  this 
period,  we  should  not  omit  to  mention,  were  pro- 
duced those  dithcidt  organ  compositions  which, 
even  now,  challenge  the  skill  of  the  most  expert 
performers  on  that  instnimont.  Down  to  this 
period,  the  gamut,  notwithstanding  Montevcrdc's 
dii^covcry,  was  still  Umitcd  to  six  notes.  No 
writer  treated  of  the  gamut  of  Bcven  notes  until 
one  Iiambcrt,  in  IGSO. 

"At the  eloric  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  oratorios  had 
begun  to  acquire  importance  ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  Gasjiarini,  the  predecessor  of  HcarlatU,  Cor- 
dicelU,  and  Clcmcnti,  tirst  formed  the  principles 
of  lingering  the  harpsichord. 

••Towards  the  middle  of  tho  last  century,  tlie 
trio  and  quartet  have  received  great  improve- 
ment, and  the  symphony  takes  its  origin :  at  first 
composed  for  four  violin  parts,  viola,  and  bass; 
olterwards  extended  to  admit  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  now  brought  to  tho  highest  perfection 
by  the  successive  labors  of  Martini,  Haydn,  Mo- 
sart,  and  Beethoven,  who  are  thought  by  some 
to  have  occupied  the  ground  so  completely  as  to 
render  it  not  merely  hazardous,  but  presump- 
tuous, for  any  to  attempt  to  follow  them  into 
this,  their  peculiar  territory ;  a  criticism,  how- 
Qver,  of  wluch,  vaat  as  thsir  works  axe,  another 


fifty  years  may,  perhaps,  have  developed  the 
mistake. 

"  Only  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed,  since,  in 
France,  a  hitherto  unregarded  countni',  the  Italian 
composers.  Loo  and  Durante,  found  admirers. 
Tho  struggle  of  their  succe^isor,  Lulli,  with  the 
old  I-'rcuch  composer  Bameau,  which  ended  in 
the  Italian  being  compelled  to  quit  the  field,  was 
followed  by  the  entire  reform  of  the  grand  opera 
by  Uluck ;  the  history  of  whose  yet  more  vituent 
struggles  for  Bii^wriority  with  Piccini,  forms  nn* 
of  the  most  cunoua  chaptoiB  in  tho  annals  of  the 
art 

"  In  speaking  of  music  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  we  can  say  but  little  of  Amcricoa 
music,  for  hitherto  vo  have  had  no  mu"ie.  It 
shall  not  ever  be  so,  however  !  I  cannot  and  will 
not  believe  but  that,  from  beneath  this  thrift,  this 
utilitarian Lsm,  this  cunning,  there  will  yet  force 
its  way  to  the  light  this  flower,  —  Art,  in  all  its  va- 
rieties ;  that  Gonuany,  and  France,  and  Italy,  all 
resplendent  as  tihe  is,  shall  not  be  forever  monop- 
olists of  all  that  is  f;lorious  and  diving  and 
America  be  repellent  forever :  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  a  land  so  fruiti'ul  of  statesmen, 
orators,  and  men  of  science,  and  no  longer  de- 
ficient in  historian,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor, 
shall  bo  forever  det^titute  of  the  great  musician. 
Only  he  will  not  derive  his  inajiu-ntion  and  nur- 
ture from  tho  unmeaning  pubhcationB  of  which 
our  day  and  our  country  are  bo  prolific ;  with 
which  the  love  of  pecuniary  profit,  or  the  desire 
to  gratify  a  fleeting  fashion,  have  inundated  us. 

"  America  can  already  boast  of  her  mauu&c- 
turers  of  iiiatrumonts,  if  not  of  her  instrumental 
performers  ;  and  U  within  the  past  fiit^  years  no 
fundamentally  new  modes  of  producing  sound 
have  been  discovered,  there  have  appeared  such 
multitudes  of  new  combinations  of  the  old,  in  a 
variety  of  instruments,  for  which  names  must  be 
obtained,  that  the  inventors  have  been  put  to  all 
imaginable  shifts  to  find  suitable  appellatives. 

"  What  numberless  compounds  ol  clasuc  words 
that  could  bo  pressed  into  the  service  of  music  1 
AVith  Melodcon,  Harmonica,  and  Seraphino,  all 
arc  fomiliai;  But  how  shall  one  vciit\ire  to  enu- 
inmte  Harmotuam,  Orchestrion,  Cekslina,  liaru- 
chordon,  Euphon,  l'lfctro~eupho»,  and  PolypUctron, 
^dophmu.  Concertina,  <Jli/cibarUo)iO,  EuTneUot 
JEol-hamtonica,  lioliiit,  and  Eolodion;  Aerophone, 
'IWpodioR,  Kalipthongon,  and  tlie  like,  which  by 
no  means  complete  the  list  of  those  produced 
within,  or  nearly  within,  the  half  century  } 

"  What  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  tendency 
to  combine  the  properties  of  various  instruments, 
a  tendency  more  famiUarly  illustrated  in  the  '  at- 
tachments',' so  called,  to  the  piano-forte,  a»Uan, 
dolcc  earapana.  &c.,  we  cannot  pretend  to  fore- 
see. Uuestionablo  as  the  success  of  those  ex- 
periments may  still  be  deemed,  it  is  probable  tbati 
after  tho  prejadicra  which  usually  attend  upon 
the  introduction  of  novoltios  arc  laid  aside,  Urge 
additions  to  the  resonrcos  of  harmony  may  be 
eventually  acknowledged." 

MUSIC,  AEIU.\L.  Music  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  aerial  beings,  or  by  the  power  of  en- 
chantment. 

ilUSlC  MASTER-  A  musician  who  teaches 
the  principles  ot  the  harmonic  science,  or  the  art 
of  ia\isical  pertbrmanee. 

Mt'SIC  BOOM.  A  room  appropriated  to>  and 
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rcGerved  for,  the  rehearsal  and  performance  of 
miuiic. 

MUSICA  MEN'SURABILIS.  (L.)  Measured 
music.   Music  in  part*  of  disamiliur  moUon. 

MUSICAL  C0N\'ENTIOXS.  These  annual 
Ratheiings  of  choristers  and  music  teachers,  of 
late  BO  common  in  Now  England  and  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  originated  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, la  IS'29,  the  idea  of  holdtni:^  musical 
convontionB  was  suggested  to  the  members  of 
the  Now  Hampshire  Central  Musical  Society,  at 
Gofiiitown,  and  tho  first  was  appointed  to  be  hold- 
en  at  Concord  in  September.  It  was  a  two  days 
meeting,  and  was  conducted  by  Henry  Eaton 
Moore.  In  1830  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at 
Pembroke,  closing  with  a  concert;  and  in  1831 
the  third  musical  convention  was  held  at  GoJfe- 
town.  These  were  all  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Moore.  Soon  after  a  three  daj-s*  convention  was 
called  and  holdcn  at  HaverhilL  In  1836  a  con- 
vention was  holden  in  Boston,  by  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Music,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and  Gooi^e  James  Webb. 
The  first  clans  ■afforded  such  encouragement  as 
to  lead  to  the  appointment  of  another  the  follow- 
ing rear,  which  was  attended  by  a  much  lai^er 
number  of  teachers.  This  class  gave  increasing 
proof  of  the  utility  of  the  plan,  and  led  to  the 
appointment  of  atiitrd.  The  attendance  at  the 
third  class  was  so  much  increased,  that  a  fourth 
was  ap]M»nted,  and  the  thing  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  annual  festival,  which  was 
looktKl  for  with  increasing  intcroit  After  a  few 
years  tho  interest  thus  awakened  gave  rise  to 
other  conventions,  held  at  tho  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  city,  under  other  auspices.  The  oriffi' 
nai  class,  however,  suffering  neither  in  numbers 
nor  interest  on  account  of  the  other  conventions, 
aimunlly  increa&cd,  and  the  fourteenth  annual 
meeting  of  tho  regular  American  Convention 
and  Teachers'  Class,  held  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
AVebb,  at  Boston,  in  October,  18i9,  was  more 
numerously  attended  than  any  of  lis  predcces- 
Bors,  more  than  one  thousand  persons  being  in 
attendance. 

In  August,  lSi7,thB  QTBtconvetUion  of  eompoiers 
and  teac/wrs  was  held  at  Lcipsic.  It  had  Its  rise  in 
the  mind  of  Franz  Brendel,  editor  of  a  musical 
paper  there,  who  tried  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
of  musio  teachers,  for  discussion  and  action  with 
xesfcct  to  various  abuses  of  the  day.  Through 
his  exertions  a  committee  was  formed,  and  an 
invitation  was  extended,  not  only  to  teachers, 
but  to  composers,  organists,  and  strong  friends 
of  the  cause.  In  consequence  of  this  coll,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  mthor  profess- 
ors in  music  seminaries,  musio  director:),  organ- 
ists, mombcni  of  or^cstras,  teachers  of  Binding, 
piano,  &&,  or  amateurs  of  high  standing,  came 
together,  among  whom  ^re  Mosc holes,  Fr. 
Sclincider,  and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  in 
their  country  and  the  world.  Thus  origiuatod 
teachers'  conventions. 

MUSICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  book  con- 
taining explanations  of  musical  terms,  and  words 
relating  to  music,  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. 

MDSICA  FICTA,  or  MUSICA  COLOBATA. 
(!«.)   llio  name  given  by  FraucinuB  and  other 


musical  writers  to  the  first  deviations  ixom  the 
old  ecclesiastical  mode^i ;  which  were  so  rij^idly 
confined  to  the  diatonic  scale  as  to  admit  of  no 
other  semitones  than  those  from  E  to  F,  A  to  B 
flat,  and  B  natural  to  C.  These  three  semitones 
continued  to  be  so  scrnpolously  adhered  to,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  b^inning  of  tho  eighteenth 
century  that  mustea  Jicia,  or  muuc  in  the  traat- 
poted  keys,  a«  they  are  still  freq,uontly  called,  re- 
ceived a  general  adoption. 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.  Drinking  glasses  so 
tuned  in  regard  to  each  other,  that  a  wet  linger 
being  passed  round  their  brims,  they  produce 
tho  notes  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and  ore  capablo 
of  yielding  the  succesuve  sounds  of  regular 
tunes  or  melodies.  See  articles  Glasses,  Musi- 
cal ;  and  Fuankun,  Bkxjahin. 

MUSICAL  SCIENCE.  Musical  knowledge; 
an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  harmonical 
relations. 

MUSICAL  SOUNDS.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in 
the  history  of  sound,  that  tho  loudest  noises 
always  perish  on  the  spot  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, whereas  musical  notes  will  bo  heard  at  a 
great  distance.  I'hus,  if  we  approach  within  a 
mile  or  two  of  a  town  or  village  in  which  a  fair 
is  held,  wo  may  hear  very  &intly  the  clamor  of 
the  multitude,  but  more  distinctly  the  drums 
and  other  musical  instruments  which  are  played 
for  their  amusement.  If  a  Cremona  violin,  a 
real  Amati,  be  played  by  the  side  of  a  common 
fiddle,  the  Utter  will  sound  much  the  louder  of  the 
two ;  but  the  sweet,  brilliant  tone  of  tho  Amati 
will  be  heard  at  a  distance  the  other  cannot 
reaclL  Dr.  Young,  on  the  authority  of  Dcrham, 
states  that  at  Gibnltar  the  human  voice  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  tho  human  voice  can  be  heard 
at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any  other 
animal.  'I'hus,  when  tho  cottager  in  the  woods, 
or  in  the  open  pliuii,  wishes  to  call  her  husband, 
who  is  working  at  a  distance,  she  does  not  shout, 
but  pitches  her  voice  to  a  musical  key,  and  by 
that  means  reaches  the  car.  Tho  roar  of  the 
largest  lion  could  not  penetrate  so  fiir.  "This 
property  of  music  in  tlio  human  voice,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  cathedrals 
abroad.  Here  the  mass  is  performed  entirely 
by  musical  sounds,  and  becomes  audible  to  every 
devotee,  however  placed  in  the  remotest  part  of 
the  church ;  whereas,  if  the  sound  had  been 
read,  it  would  not  have  travelled  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  choir."  Those  orators  who  are 
heard  in  lai^e  oHscmbUcB  most  distinctly,  and  at 
the  greatest  distance,  are  those  who,  by  moulding 
the  voice,  con  render  it  more  musical.  Loud 
speakers  are  seldom  heard  to  advantage. 

Burke's  voice  is  said  to  have  been  a  lofty  cry, 
which  tended  as  much  as  the  formality  of  his 
discourse,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  send 
tho  members  to  their  dinner.  Chatham's  lowest 
whisi)cr  was  distinctly  heard.  His  middle  tones 
were  sweet,  rich,  and  beautifully  varied,  saj's  a 
writer  dcscribuig  the  orator :  "  when  he  raixL-d 
his'  voice  to  a  high  pitch,  the  house  was  tilled 
and  tho  effect  was  awful,  except  when  he  wished 
to  cheer  or  animate  —  and  then  he  had  spirit- 
stirring  notes,  which  were  pcrlactly  irretiistible." 
Tho  terrible,  however,  was  his  peculiar  power. 
Then  tho  house  sank  before  him :  still  he  was 
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dignified,  and  wonderful  as  was  his  eloquence,  it 
yfaa  attended  T^'ith  this  important  effect,  that  it 
pOABessed  every  one  with  the  convictioa  that 
there  waa  something  in  him  that  was  finer  thou 
hia  words ;  that  the  man  was  greater  than  the 
orator. 

MUSICAL  FERTn''ALS.  Within  a  few  years, 
or  since  1816,  mtuical  festhal*  have  spread  over 
the  world.  In  the  year  1786  a  great  mttsical 
jubilee  was  celebrated  in  London,  in  commemo- 
zatiou  of  the  illustrious  llaudcl.  The  number 
of  instrumental  perlormcrs  who  assisted  on  the 
occasion  was  greater  than  had  ever  been  kiio%\'n 
on  a  similar  occasion,  the  whole  number  of  per- 
formers being  aiz  hundred  and  secen,  viz. :  — 
106  Violins,  18  Double  Bosses, 

28  Violas,  12  Trumpets, 

26  Oboes,  12  Homs, 

6  Flutes,  6  IVombones, 

28  Violoncellos,  t  Drums, 

28  Bassoons,  68  Cantos, 

1  Double  Bassoon,       60  Altos,  i™,™ 

2  SerpentB.  100  Tenors, 

102  Basses.  J 


Total. 


607 


The  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  th«  lauBic,  it 
is  said,  was  never  before  equalled  in  Great 
Britain.  The  example  of  England  was  early 
followed,  first  by  Switzerland,  next  by  Germany 
in  1804,  and  a^ain,  after  an  inten-al  of  six  years, 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  1810.  The  wars  of  Xapo- 
leon  put  an  end  to  thou  on  the  continent  until 
the  year  1816;  at  which  time  in  Hamburg  the 
cuKtom  was  revived,  rapidly  becoming  f;cueral 
throughout  Germany,  where  the  festivals  were 
held  often  under  the  auspicet;  of  the  celebrated 
academics,  as  the  St.  Thomas  School,  the  sem- 
inary -of  Bach.  One  of  thc^o  great  gatherings 
was  held  at  the  Ilagiie  in  1834,  in  1836  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  first  in  Italy  took  place  at  Ber- 
gamo in  183S ;  tn  France  at  Strasburg  in  1836 ; 
in  RuKsia  in  the  same  year  at  Riga.  Those  of 
England  have  been  perhaps  most  conspicuous, 
■whore  the  cities  of  York,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Worcester,  &c.,  have  frequently  wit- 
nessed immense  concourses  of  the  lovers  of 
thousand-voiced  harmony.  The  Germans  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  do  not 
BulTer  to  die  in  this  country,  and  in  our  day,  the 
recollection  of  the  rdimion*  of  the  "LieUer- 
kr(iii:c,"  '*  Lieikrbuiuic,"  and  Other  *' JfwiitajMeAe 
Ge»elhcltafte  "  of  the  ^therlond. 

MUSICIAN.  One  who  understanda  the  sci- 
ence of  music,  or  who  aings,  or  pcrforma  somi 
Instrument,  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  There 

are  three  kmda  of  musicians :  the  gpeculatioe 
muticiiiii,  or  musical  atUhor,  strictly  so  called, 
who  contemplates,  and  writes  on  the  laws  of 
sound  and  harmony;  tho  practical  theorut,  or 
composer,  who  produces  music  written  agreeably 
to  those  laws ;  and  the  performer,  who,  with  his 
voire,  or  instrument,  executes  the  music  when 
written.  Distinct  as  are  these  provinces,  they 
are,  sometimes,  nil  embraced  by  the  snmc  judi- 
vidual,  and  with  a  success  wliich  evinces  the 
alKnity  between  speculative  knowledge,  practical 
invention,  and  vocal  or  manual  elocution, 

MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHEBES.  lluttlutnnonv 


supposed  by  the  ancients  to  result  from  the  or- 
derly motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

MUSIGNY,  MADAME  DE,  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Kriunpliolz  on  the  harp,  lived  about 
the  year  1788,  at  Paris,  and  publi^ied  there,  "  6 
Romancea  d^EateUe,  oreo  Ace.  de  Ilarpt  en  Piano," 
Paris. 

MUSSINI,  NICOLO,  a  tenor  unger,  Ti<dinist» 
guitarist,  and  vocal  and  instrumental  composer, 
was  born  in  Italy.  He  was  in  England  about 
the  year  1792,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Han- 
over, and  finally,  we  believe,  settled  at  BerliB, 
where  he  was  appointed  tenor  singer  at  the 
Grand  Opera.   Hia  wife  was  also  a  good  singer. 

MUSURGUS.  (L.)  The  Greeks  caUed  ev- 
ery musician,  whether  singer,  player,  or  com- 
poser, muBurgos. 

MUTATIOX.  A  term  in  the  ancient  Greek 
music,  the  definttiona  of  which,  as  given  by  Bae> 
chius,  Aristid^,  Quintilian,  and  Martian  us,  are 
somewhat  obscure;  but  fjrom  which,  however, 
we  may  collect,  that  the  mutations  of  the 
Greeks  were  reducible  to  five  principal  kinds: 
First,  a  mutation,  in  tho  genus  ;  as  when  the  air 
passed  from  the  diatonic  to  the  chromatic,  or  to 
the  enharmonic,  and  reciprocally.  Secondly,  m 
the  tt/slem  ;  as  when  the  modulation  united  two 
disjomt  tetrachords,  or  separatod  two  conjoint. 
Thirdly,  in  the  mode ;  as  in  passing  from  the 
Dorian  to  the  Phrygian,  or  to  the  Lydian,  &c., 
and  reciprocally.  Foorthly,  in  the  rhytkmua;  as 
in  passing  from  quick  to  slow,  or  from  one  meat- 
ore  to  another.  Fifthly,  and  lastly,  in  tite  meio- 
paia ;  as  in  breaking  from  a  solemn,  amionat  or 
magnificent  attain,  into  a  lively,  gay,  uul  ani- 
mating air. 

MUTE.   A  little  utensU  made  of  hnm,  box, 

or  ivory,  and  so  formed  that  it  can  be  fixed  in  an 
erect  position  on  the  bri^e  of  a  violin,  the  tone 
of  which  it  so  deadens,  or  softens,  that  It  can 
scarcely  be  heard  in  an  adjoining  room.  Muiea, 
in  language,  are  opposed  to  vocal  or  vowel 
sounds.  They  have  no  vocal  tone,  and  their 
office  is  merely  to  act  as  stops  or  joints  in  the 
structure  of  language ;  similar  to  the  tongue  in 
fiute  playing,  marking  and  dividing  the  notes. 
l"boy  consist  of  tho  following  letters :  C,  F,  II, 
K,  Q,  P,  S,  T,  Tb,  and  8h,  and  the  double  mute 
X.  The  Scotch  have  another  mute,  ch,  execut- 
ed by  forcing  tho  breath  through  a  naxrow 
chink,  formed  by  the  root  of  tho  tongue  and  tho 
back  part  of  the  palate. 

MYLIUS,  ANDREAS,  a  celebrated  nngw  at 
Schwerin,  flourished  tiuae  in  the  bt^inning  of 
the  sixteenth  contuir.   His  Inother  Nicol  sij- 

Uus,  died  in  1653  at  Meissen. 

MYLIUS,  WOLFGANG  MICILIEL,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Saxo-Uotha,  owed  hia 
musical  attainments  to  tho  rudimcutal  instruc- 
tion of  Chriatoph  Beruhardi.  About  the  year 
1700,  he  was  invited  to  tho  eitualion  of  singer  at 
Richberg.  Ho  died  in  1712,  or  1713,  at  Gotha, 
and  left,  for  thone  times,  a  very  good  musical 
school  book,  entitled  "  HuiiimciUa  Muaicea;"  the 
date  of  it  is  lG8o. 


^^VSLI^\^ECZEK,    JOSEPH.     See  MuLZ- 

WECZUC.  ' 
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NACAIKJB.  A  kind  of  brazen  drum  formerly 
much  used  in  France  and  Italy.  It  is  called,  by 
tho  Italians,  nacara  and  nacarre,  to  imply  the 
castanets,  or  hollow  ehelld,  sometimes  usod  in 
accompanying  dancea. 

NACIIDKUCK.   (G.)   Emphaaia,  accent. 

NACHSPIEL.  (G.)  A  postludo,  or  piece 
played  after  some  other. 

NACUTENHOEFER,  GASPARD  FRIED- 
UICll,  born  at  Ilalle  in  1621,  was  graduated 
doctor  at  Leipdc  in  1M7|  and  vas  afterwords  mb- 
censor  at  Cobnii^  where  he  died  in  1686.  Ho 
was  tho  author  and  compoaer  of  many  German 
Protestant  canticles. 

NACHSTVERWAXDTE  TOXE.  (G.)  Near- 
est relative  keys. 

NADERMAN,  F.  J.  A  celebrated  harpist,  and 
composer  for  his  inatrumcnt,  bom  at  Paris  in  tho 
year  1779.  He  has  publiiihcd  many  sonatas, 
duos,  concertos,  and  capricci  for  the  harp. 
Amongst  these  wo  can  name  "  FantaUie,"  Op.  62, 
Paris;  "/"oJita'iw,"  Op.  56,  Paris;  "  FarUaUte," 
Op.  5S,  Paris ;  "  Duets  for  Harp  and  Piano,"  Op. 
41,  Paris;  "Trio  for  Harp,  Horn,  and  Violoncel- 
lo, or  Violin,  or  Tenor,  or  aa  a  Cuet  for  Piano- 
forte and  Harp ; "  <>  'Iliree  Duets  for  Harp  and 
Piano,"  Op.  ol ;  and  "Trio  for  Throe  Ila^M,  or 
Two  Harps  and  Piouo,"  Op.  67. 

N.\DERMAN,  HENRI,  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  also  a  performer  on  the  harp.  Uc 
published  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1807,  the  air  II 
est  trap  tard,"  with  raiiations  for  th6  harp. 

NAOEL,  JOHANX.  Clerk  at  the  oathednil. 
and  fourth  nuuter  at  the  gymnasium  at  Ualle. 

Bom  in  1769.  Ho  entered  on  the  above  ofiices  in 
1783,  and  in  1790  edited,  at  Ilalle,  a  periodical 
work  entitled  "  Muaikalhche  Monatschriji.  Erstes 
Qtuirtal,"  HoUe,  1790.  One  page  of  the  single 
sheet  forming  this  periodica],  contained  ensy  and 
fiuuiliar  inatruclions  for  playing  the  piano-forte, 
and  the  remaining  three  pages  wero  fiUed  up  with 
light  and  pleasant  tunes  for  that  instrument. 
Tho-  instructions  were  &om  his  own  ])en ;  but 
havin;^  been  alHictcd,  during  the  publication,  with 
a  ftoverc  and  tedious  illness,  (which  at  length  ter- 
minated in  hia  death  in  1/91,)  the  publisher  so 
altered  the  plan  of  the  work,  that,  instead  of 
giving  the  instructions,  as  before,  in  single  sheets, 
ho  printed  them  separate,  with  the  author's  name, 
under  the  title  of  "  Kurse  AnKtuwij  zum  K/avicr- 
tpieteii,  far  LoJtrer  vnd  LerntHde"  Ilallo,  1791. 

NAGEIJ,  HANS  GEOKG.  a  composer  and 
music  publisher  at  Zurich,  was  by  birth  a 
Swiss.  He  opened,  in  1792,  a  music  ware- 
liouM)  and  muisical  library  in  the  above  town, 
but  tho  war  that  Hoon  loltowod  ruined  bis  busi- 
ness ;  which,  however,  lie  recommenced  about 
tho  year  IHUO,  wlicu  he  began  to  publish,  in 
parts,  a  choice  collection  ot  tlic  music  of  Se- 
bastian liach,  Uuiidcl,  Frc-icobaldi,  and  otiicr 
cbsttieaL  maators.   lu  1803  he  also  cmbadted  in 


the  periodical  publication  of  another  work,  under 
the  title  of  "Repertoire  den  ClaririnisUi,"  which 
contained  the  choicest  productions  of  science  for 
the  harpsichord,  chiefly  in  the  Clemcnti  school. 
Of  this  publicaUon  three  numbers,  consisting  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  folio  nhe^  each,  appeared  the 
same  year.  He  first  gave  dementi's  solos,  and 
then  commenced  on  thone  by  his  successora,  Cra- 
mer, Dussek,  Steibelt,  ticcthovcn,  Aaioli,  Haack, 
Keicha,  Weissc,  and  others.  "  Whether,"  says 
Gerber,  •'  Nageli  be  the  man  &om  whom  tho  pub- 
lic may  expect  such  a  selection,  in  these  two  im- 
portant and  difficult  branches  of  the  science,  as 
v/ill  completely  answer  the  purpose,  is  a  question 
best  to  be  decided  by  an  article  of  bis  in  the  fifth 
yeta  of  the  Leipsic  <  Musical  Gazette,'  where  he 
msorted  (pp.  226  and  2Go)  a  profound  critique, 
headed  '  Essay  to  form  Rules  for  musical  Re- 
viewers.' "  Notwithstanding  the  decided  predi- 
lection ho  therein  evinces  for  the  solemn  and 
elaborate,  his  popular  muse,  or  happy  talent  for 
ballad  compositiDn,  is  otherwise  well  knovi-n. 
Indeed,  who  can  doubt  it  that  recollects  his  "Lilb 
let  us  cherish,"  so  much  sung,  played,  and  danced 
all  over  Germany.  How  happy  must  such  a  com- 
poser feel,  could  he  enjoy,  through  tho  remainder 
of  his  life,  but  a  thousandth  part  of  thO  bannleas 
pleasure  he  has  diiTusod  by  this  one  song  amongst 
his  fellow-creatures !  Of  his  compositions  we 
can  name  "  Life  let  ns  cherish,"  a  convivial  song, 
with  accompaniments  of  harp  and  harjisichord, 
Zurich,  1794 ;  "  Songs,  with  Accompaniments  on 
the  Futno-forte,  First  CoUoction,"  Zurich,*1796  ; 
"  Second  Collection,"  Zurich,  1795 ;  "  Third  Col- 
lection," Zurich,  1799 ;  "  TetUoiiia"  consisting  of 
roundelays  and  choruscx,  in  six  nninbcrs  Iblio, 
Zurich,  1808,  arranged  for  the  piano-lbrtc,  and 
tho  vocal  ports  printed  separately.  "  In  the  com- 
position of  thobc  lively  and  pleasing  roundelaji?," 
continues  Gerber,  "  science,  taste,  and  fancy  are 
BO  joined  to  familiar  harmony,  as  to  prove  tho 
most  charitable  boon  that  could  be  bestowed  on 
suffering  Germany.  O  that  there  were  but  in 
every  town  three  or  four  amateurs  of  both  sexes 
sufiicicntly  clever  to  execute  them  correctly ! 
How  many  a  happy  hour,  how  many  a  delightful 
evening,  wonid  thus  be  passed !  and  from  how 
many  a  gloomy  thought  would  the  singers  re- 
lieve both  themselves  and  surrounding  friends !  " 
"Twelve  Toccatas  for  the  Harpsichord,"  Zurich, 
1807.  Nil^cli's  songs  have  been  translatod,  and 
made  widely  popular  in  France,  Italy,  England, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  indeed  wherever  Euro- 
pean culture  has  penetrated.  Many  of  them 
have  been  introduced,  by  Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  into 
the  school  song  books  in  New  England.  NUgcIi 
founded  a  great  singing  school  in  Zurich,  which 
spread  the  blessing  of  a  richer  musical  culture 
throughout  Switzcrluud.  Ai'ter  this  he  wroto 
sevend  vocal  schools  for  all  sorts  of  choirs,  and 
in  1812,  an  elementary  work  on  singing  on  tlie 
PcstaloKdan  sysiem.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal tflundora  of  tho  Swiss  miuical  league  or 
uiiioni  which  bct  the  lint  example  on  tho  coutii 
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nent  of  great  loa^cal  festiT&ls.  He  di«d  at 
Zurich  on  the  26th.  of  DetMHabor,  1836. 

NAINVILLE.  A  Pronch  singor  of  eminence 
at  the  Comic  Opera  in  Faria,  betwoon  tho  years 
1768  aiid  1790. 

NAKED.  A  term  sigmScantly  applied,  by 
modem  thoorists,  to  /otaiiM,  Jifihs,  and  other 
chords,  when  unaccompanied. 

NAKOKUS.  The  name  of  an  inatrument 
much  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  Coptic 
churcheSi  and  in  their  religious  processions,  and 
consisting  of  two  bratw  plates  suspended  by 
strings,  and  struck  together,  by  way  of  beating 
time. 

NAI.DI,  SEBASTIAXO.  a  celebrated  Italian 
buffo  singer,  performed  during  many  seasons  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  carlv  part  of  the 
etghteendt  century-  lie  was  considered  the  bc!*t  ' 
buffo  caricalo  that  ever  appeared  in  London.  His 
most  cclcbrotcd  chamctor  was  the  Fanatico  in  the 
opera  of  "  II  Faiiaiico  per  la  Musiea."  lie  quitted 
England  for  Paris  about  tho  year  1619  ;  shortly 
after  which  he  met  with  his  death  in  that  me- 
tropolin,  by  the  bursting  in  his  chamber  of  a  por- 
table steam  apparatus  for  cooluug. 

NALDL  MLLE..  daughter  to  the  preceding, 
was  an  excellout  singer,  and  was  engaged,  in  the 
seasons  of  1822  and  1823,  at  the  Italian  opera  at 
Puis. 

XALDIXO.  8ANTI,  a  Homan  monk,  was  a 
singer  in  the  Pontifloal  Chapel  there,  about  the 
year  1617.  He  published  many  motets.  His 
death  took  place  in  1606. 

NANIXI,  (SIOVANXI  MARIA,  a  fellow-stu- 
dent, under  IlinaUlo  del  Mell,  with  Polestriua, 
wa.**  a  native  of  Vallcvano,  and,  in  1577,  was  ap- 
pointed a  tenor  singer  in  tho  PontiUcal  Chapel, 
where  many  of  his  compositions  were  presorved. 
He  afterwards  became  chapel-master  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Marin  Maggiore,  m  which  office  he 
probably  succeeded  Palcstriiia.  'ITiere  are  extant 
some  fine  madrigtiU  of  his  composition,  and  two 
manuscript  treatises  of  music ;  tho  one  entitled 
"  CetUociif/uanta  tk-ite  CoiUraptutti  e  C'amni  d  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11  voei  $opra  del  Canto  Fermo  iiUitu- 
laio  la  Bate  di  Cottanso  Festa ; "  and  tho  other, 
*'  Traltato  di  Cantrapunfo  con  la  Iltff/ala  per  Jar 
ContrupuTitv."  'iliis  latter  treatise  is  the  joint 
work  of  (j.  M.  Xaniiii  and  his  younger  brather, 
liernurdino.    He  died  in  1607. 

NAXIXI,  BKUXAUDINO,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preteding,  was  dislinguisli«d  as  a  sur- 
prising genius,  and  an  haviii-^  improved  the  prac- 
tice of  music  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  new  and 
original  stylo.  There  is,  however,  nothing  ex- 
tant of  his  comjiosiiion,  except  a  work,  printed 
at  Komo  in  1620,  cutittcd  "  ."^ktlnii  A  i  voci  per  le 
Donteniclte,  Solcimita  dclla  Madomta  et  Apoituli  con 
doi  MaffiiifiaU,  mui  &  i  e  f  altro  a  8  voci.'' 

XAXNIXI,  LIVIA,  called  LA  POLACCIH- 
NA.  A  very  celebrated  singer  about  tho  year 
1700,  in  the  service  ol  the  court  of  Mantua. 

XAXXO.  An  ancient  Gi-eck  flutist  and  poet, 
esiwimlly  known  hy  the  poem  that  Mimnevmus 
wrote  in  his  honor,  B.  C.  GOO. 

NAXTEItXI,  OKAIIO,  woa  bom  at  Milan, 
irhere  he  held  for  many  years,  towudi  the  close 


of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  oiBce  of  leader  o£ 
the  band  at  the  Church'of  St.  Oclso.  Picinelli, 
in  his  "Ateneo  dei  LUierali  Milawtti,"  says,  Milan 
may  bo  proud  of  having  produced,  amongrt  its 
cariosities  and  objects  of  admiration  in  music, 
Oratio  Xanteml.  His  composittoas  are  charac- 
terized by  great  depth  of  science.  His  music  was 
said  to  be  meat  and  drink  to  those  who  heard  it, 
fpasceva  gli  tuiilore.)  He  played,  also,  with  infinits 
fiwectness,  so  that  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
join  in  his  praise."  Moringa,  in  his  "NobiUh  di 
Milano,"  also  calls  him  a  delicate  and  in- 

telli(;ent  musician,  and  highly  spoken  of.  H« 
published  soToral  of  his  works.  Some  particular 
specimens  occur  in  "  Berffameno  Parnannu  MuU- 
CU3  Ferdinand.  1,  2,  3,  4,  a  6  ooc,"  Tenice,  1615. 

XAPOLEOX.  ARTHUR,  is  a  native  of  Opor- 
to, in  which  city  he  was  bom  on  tho  6th  of  Sep- 
tombcr,  ISli.  He  is  the  second  of  a  family  of 
six  children,  and  in  18dl  lost  a  younger  sister,  who 
was  almost  his  equal  in  musical  talent.  At  the 
age  of  three  years  he  evinced  a  strong  passion  for 
music  His  &tber  taught  him  his  notes,  the 
treble  and  bass  clefs ;  and  he  rapidly  imbibed  the 
rudiments  of  the  art.  Before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  five  years  he  had  appeared  in  pubhc  at 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Oi>orto.  At  the  aga 
of  six  years  his  lather  took  him  to  Lisbon,  whoa 
he  played  before  the  court ;  soon  after  which  he 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Societies  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  In  1853 
he  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  played  before  the 
court,  and  was  honored  with  the  notice  of  thdr 
iin])crial  majesties ;  and  the  little  Arthur's  suc- 
ccm  is  recorded  in  the  most  eulogifttic  terms,  by 
Hector  BcrlioK,  in  the  Journal  det  Dibatt."  Ar- 
thur Xajioleon  is  of  a  slight,  slender  frame;  bat 
he  has  a  tine,  intelligent  countenance.  Uis  taste 
and  facility  in  mu^1ical  composition  are  highly 
promising  ol'  future  excellence.  At  his  piano  ho 
is  a  maestro  —  away  from  it,  a  playful,  happy 
child.  He  posses-ses  great  animol  spiritb,  but  can 
easily  be  brought  to  concMitrate  hia  ideas  on  any 
given  subject.  He  will  amuse  himself  for  hoars, 
when  Icl't  alone,  in  composin<;  imaginary  opems, 
with  chairs  and  sofa  pillows  lor  his  company,  and 
himself  tlic  conductor  and  orchestra.  He  does 
not  study,  he  only  plays  at  music.  It  baa  been 
said,  by  a  French  critic,  that  "  he  must  have 
brought  from  heaven  the  secrets  of  musical  aci- 
cnce,  for  he  has  not  lived  long  enough  to  loam 
theni."  In  truth,  no  teaching  could  gi\-o  tho 
tn!>te.  feeling,  and  expres,ston  which  he  imparts 
to  Thnlberg,  Prudent.  Her/,  and  a  crowd  of  other 
composers,  who  may  come  under  the  magic  touch 
of  his  little  fingent.  His  execution  is  natural  and 
ortiiiic.  'Ihc  instTumcnt  obeys  him.  He  paasos 
over  the  most  difficult  passages  gracefully,  and 
he  !ntcri>rots  the  great  masters  not  only  with  un- 
erring precision,  but  with  wonderful  richucsB  of 
tone,  charm  of  expression,  and  w.irmth  of  senti- 
ment. 

XARDIXI,  PIETRO.  arst  vioUnist  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  was  bom 
at  Leghorn  in  172S.  He  was  considered  as  the 
best  pupil  of  the  great  Tortini,  with  whom  he 
long  resided  at  l^adua.  In  1762  ho  was  engaged, 
together  with  several  other  diatinguished  mu- 
sicitins,  in  the  hcr^-ice  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtcm- 
burg,  and  the  following  year  rendered  himself 
very  conspicuous  among  his  colleagues  by  hia 
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superior  perfonnancc  at  tho  birthday  concert  of 
the  duke,  hb  uiaxtcr.  In  1707  tKo  duke'e  chapel 
ctitabliahmout  wan  considerably  reduced,  when 
Xardiiti  ictumcd  to  Leghorn  ;  and  it  ia  from  this 
period  he  composed  most  of  hia  works.  In  1769 
he  Trent  to  Padua,  to  ro>-isit  Tartini,  whom  ho 
attendcil  in  hia  last  illnces  with  affection  truly 
filial.  On  hia  return  to  I^ghom,  the  generous 
otTors  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  TuNCaiiy  determined 
him  to  quit  that  town  and  enter  the  duke's  sci- 
Tice.  Shortly  after  thu,  the  emperor,  Joaeph  XI., 
■vna  travelling  in  Italy,  and  Nardini  had  the 
honor  of  several  times  performing  bcfbre  him ; 
when  the  king  testified  hia  satisiaction  by  pre- 
senting tlie  musician  with  a  richly-enamelled  gold 
snuffbox.  In  17S3  the  President  Dupaty  waa  in 
Italy,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  letter  of  his  pub- 
lished tour  he  thus  speaks  of  the  talents  of  Nar- 
dini :  "  Ce  violen  est  wit  toix  ou  ma  utu.  II  a 
iOHcM  lei  Jibm  de  rnon  oreille  qui  n'acaient  jamais 
frimi.  Atee  qtielle  Unuiti  Sfardmi  dioise  Pair! 
aeec  quelle  adraae  il  exprime  le  ton  dt  toutes  lei 
conks  de  son  instrumerU .'  asec  quel  art,  en  ttn  mot, 
it  travaiiU  et  ijntre  letoni" 

Naidini  especially  shone  in  tho  performance  of 
adagios ;  and  it  ia  said  that,  on  hearing  him  with- 
out Hceing  the  performer,  tho  magic  of  his  bow 
was  such  that  it  sounded  to  the  hearer  rather  like 
a  human  voice  than  a  violin.  The  style  of  his 
sonatas  is  ably  sustained,  the  ideas  are  clear,  the 
motive  well  treated,  and  tho  expression  natural, 
though  of  a  serious  cast,  as  was  the  character 
of  tho  composer.  (See  the  •*  Essay  on  Musical 
Taste,"  by  J.  B.  Kangoni,  Leghorn,  1790.)  Nar- 
dini  died  at  Florence  in  1796 ;  according  to 
others,  in  1793.  Among  his  works  we  can  men- 
tion "  Six  Concertos  for  tho  Violin,"  Op.  1.,  Am- 
sterdam ;  "  Six  Solos  for  tho  Violin,"  Op.  2 ;  "  Six 
TiioB  lor  the  Flute,"  I^ndon ;  "  Six  Solos  for 
the  Violin."  London ;  **  Six  Quatnois  forthe  Vio- 
lin," Florence,  1782  ;  and  "  Six  Duos." 

NAREi^i  JAMES,  doctor  of  music  in  England, 
was  the  brother  of  Sir  James  Naros,  kniglit,  one 
of  tho  juflticos  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
For  some  time  he  was  organist  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  York,  where  he  com]iOHcd  several  ser- 
vices and  anthems.  From  lioucc,  on  the  death 
of  Travcrs,  in  1758,  ho  wiib  promoted  to  the  situ- 
ation of  organist  and  composer  to  tho  Chaxiel 
lioyal,  and  succeeded  Bernard  Uotcii  a.s  tho  mus- 
ter of  the  children  there.  Tho  latter  of  these  sit- 
uationa  he  resigned  about  two  years  previously 
to  his  dcatli.  The  compositions  of  Dr.  Xarcs 
were  not  numcrou.i,  and  were  pruicii>ally  for  the 
church.  Two  of  his  anthcins,  "  Behold  how  good 
and  joyful,"  and  "  O  Lord  my  God,"  are  inserted 
in  the  second  volume  of  Stevens'ti  '<  Sacred  Mu- 
sic."  Dr.  Nares  was  a  studious  and  sound  mu- 
sician, and  hia  writings  show  him  to  have  been 
endowed  with  a  vciy  cousidtxrable  share  both  of 
genius  and  learning  in  his  profession.  He  died 
in  1783.  As  organist  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Arnold,  and  as  master  of 
the  children,  by  Dr.  AjTton. 

NARYSCnKIN,  SEMEN  KIBILOWICZ, 
master  of  the  hunting  to  tho  Emperor  of  Russia 
from  the  year  17ol,  tilmt  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
hunting  mmdc  in  Russia,  which  he  put  in  execu- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  Mareich. 

KASAL  TONE.   That  tone  which  ia  poduccd 


when  the  voice  issues,  in  too  great  a  degree,  from 
tho  cavities  of  the  nose.  In  singmg,  this  tone,  or 
ttcang,  must  be  avoided,  as  the  voice  is  deterio- 
rated by  passing  through  the  nostrils. 

NASARD,  or  NASTTTUS.  A  wind  instru- 
ment formerly  in  use,  so  called  on  account  of  its 
thick,  reedy,  or  naaiU  tone.  The  French  apply 
this  tenn  to  an  antiquated  oi^^  stop,  which  waa 
tuned  a  tn-elfth  above  the  diapasons. 

NASC5MBEXI,  STEFFANO,  loader  of  the 
church  at  St.  Barbara,  at  Mantua,  fiourishod  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of 
bis  printed  works  wo  can  mention  "  Coitcerti  Ec- 
clesiattiei  12  roc.,"  Venice,  1610 ;  and  "  Motetti  5 
et  G  voc,"  Venice,  1616. 

NASCO,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the 'sixteenth  century,  published  "  Lamfntntioncs 
Jeremitp,"  and  a  "  Passion,"  and  "  Bemdidta  d  i 
voci,"  Venice,  1565,  'ilierc  are  still  "  Canzoni  t 
Madriijali  d  6  voci,"  Venice,  1562,  of  his  compo- 
sition, extant  in  tho  librazy  at  Munich. 

NASELLI,  DOM.  DIEGO,  a  pupU  of  Perez, 
composed  several  operas  for  the  theatres  in  Italy; 
not  wishing,  however,  as  he  belonged  to  the  no- 
ble house  of  Arragon,  to  be  considered  the  com- 
poser of  these  works,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Egedio  Lasnel,  which  is  tho  anagram  of  his  right 
name.  Of  these  operas  we  can  only  mention 
"Altilio  Jiefjolo,"  given  at  Palermo  in  174S,  and 
"  Demelrio,"  represented  at  Naples,  in  1719. 

NASI,  violinist,  and  composer  for  Ilia  instru- 
ment, flourished  about  tho  year  1770,  as  louder 
at  the  theatre  Di  Fiorcntine  at  Naplos.  Dr.  Bur- 
ncy  heard  him  the  same  year  play  aomo  beautiful 
trios  of  his  own  compotiitton. 

NASOLIM.  SEBASTIANO,  a  naHve  of 
Venice,  was  bom  about  tho  year  17G7.  In  1790 
he  v,HB  in  London,  and  brought  out  the  operas 
of  "  Andromarvi,"  "  La  Morie  di  Cfmpatm,"  "  Ma- 
rgie," and  "  Mitriilute,"  'ITie  following  year  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  produced  at  tho  theatre 
there  his  "  Teseo."  It  would  seem  that  his 
works  met  with  more  cncourai^cinent  in  Ger- 
many than  in  England,  and  several  of  his  song? 
became  popular  at  Vienna.  lie,  nevcrthcicss, 
made  hut  n  short  stay  in  that  city ;  for  iu  tho 
Ltdice  da  Spcltnr.  Tmtr.  of  Milan  for  the  snme 
year,  he  is  mentioned  as  H^n  composing  for  tho 
theatres  at  Trieste  and  Padua.  About  the  year 
1800,  being  engaged  to  write  for  tho  carnival  of 
Venice,  iniitead  of  attending  to  composition,  ha 
gave  himself  up  so  entirely  to  debauchery,  that 
he  became  it<<  victim,  and  died  before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  engagement.  Of  his  works  wo 
can  further  enunieiato  "  Im  XiftUi,"  op.  ser., 
Trieste,  1783  ;  "  Si-iniraniiJe,"  Padua,  1791; 
"  L'Ercole  ai  Tcrmodonte,  ossia  Ippolita  Bciilna 
dtlle  Amazonit"  Trieyte,  1791;  "Eugenia,"  Dres- 
den, 1794;  Trionfo  di  Clelia,"  Venice;  "II 
Torto  Imaffinario,"  op.  bufla,  Venice,  ISOO;  and 
"  L' Ineanietimo  »rua  nu^ia,"  op.  bufla,  Venice, 
1800. 

NATHAN,  ISAAC,  was  bom  at  Canterbury 
in  the  year  1702,  and  being  intended  by  his  jjar- 
ents  tor  tho  Hebrew  church,  was,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  placed  at  Cambridge,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  Hebrew  teacher  to  the  university, 
where  he  made  coneidorablo  progress  iu  that 
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Isngoage,  ss  also  in  the  Oeiman  Eind  Chaldean. 
It  was  only  aa  a  lelaxation  from  hia  severer  stud- 
ies that  he  was  pennittQd  to  learn  the  violin — a 
drcunutance  wmch  led  to  an  early  display  of 
his  innate  love  f6r  music,  and  eventually  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  views  of  his  par- 
ents. His  frankness  of  disposition  and  sweet- 
ness of  voice  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  mas- 
ters and  schoolfellows ;  and  so  encouraged  waa 
he  by  the  praises  he  received,  and  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  the  cultivation  of  hia  taste  for  the 
science,  that  crotchets  and  quavers  usurped  their 
dominion  over  his  then  more  Ic^timate  pursuits, 
and  lost  in  the  pleasing  mazes  of  harmony,  all 
his  pocket  money  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  music  paper,  on  which  he  felt  anxious  to  try 
his  talent  at  composition.  Ignorant  of  the  the- 
ory) his  effusions  of  fancy  were  unintelli^t^e  to 
aU  but  himself;  and  it  was  not  a  little  singular 
to  see  him  playing  from  a  group  of  notes,  with- 
out any  guide  as  to  time,  &c.,  but  such  as  his 
own  mgenuity  had  furnished  him  with. 

On  Us  setum  home,  his  passion  for  music  was 
so  apparent  that  his  relations  detemuned  on 
artiouns  bim  to  Domiuico  Corn,  whose  name 
inspired  him  with  anch  B.V9,  that  his  natural 
diffidence  for  a  short  time  operated  agiuust  his 
pursuits.  His  timidity,  however,  wore  oS,  and 
the  embarrassments  of  Corri,  which  kept  him 
sometimes  long  without  a  lesson,  acted  as  an 
additional  stimiUus  to  his  own -exerUons.  In 
the  attic  of  his  bther's  house  was  an  old  harpai- 
chord,  considaed  aa  useless ;  and  this  the  young 
student  made  the  seat  of  his  indefatigable  ef- 
forts. At  this  instrument  did  ho  rogululy  place 
himself  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  so 
intent  was  he  on  application  that  no  inducement 
would  tempt  him  from  it,  his  provisions  often 
remaining  untouched  the  -whole  day.  Eight 
months  after  his  apprenUcosfaip  commenced  with 
Corn,  he  composed  his  first  song,  called  "  In&nt 
Love,"  which  was  quickly  followed  by  "  0,  como, 
Maria,"  and  "'Yhe  Illiterate  Boy."  His  next 
production  was  "  The  Sorrows  of  Absence ; " 
from  which  a  trifling  dispute  arose  between  him 
and  bis  master,  that,  more  than  any  other  ctr- 
cumfltajicc,  tended  to  confirm  h™  in  pur- 
suits. Corri  had  pointed  out  a  passage  in  the 
last-named  song  which  he  considered  a  breach 
of  theory,  and  was  so  severe  on  his  pupil,  that 
young  Nathan  was  roused  to  a  pitch  of  confi- 
dence which  made  him  contend  for  the  accuracy 
of  tiio  passage  objected  to ;  a  little  argument 
followed,  and  the  pupil  having  brought  to  the 
recollection  of  his  master  certain  allowances 
granted  to  genius  which  he  had  overlooked,  he 
came  off  victorious — a  triumph  which  has  often 
been  mentioned  by  Natiian  as  having  mainly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  frtture  exertions. 

¥tam.  time  to  time  he  produced  compositions 
which  would  have  dona  credit  to  more  estab- 
lished authors;  and  as  "music  is  the  food  of 
love,"  it  is  not  very  singular  that  he  should  at 
an  early  age  have  felt  a  passion  so  general  m  its 
attack  on  mortals.  He  married  a  young  lady  of 
highly  respectable  connections,  and  whose  liter- 
ary talent  has  sent  into  the  -world  works  of  no 
Inconsiderable  merit. 

PoBsesung  the  natural  feeling  for  music  which 
we  have  described,  it  was  not  extraordinary 
that  his  compoaitioQS  should  keep  pace  in  beauty 
ivith  the  sa^ects  £ar  which  he  -wrote ;  and  the 


poetry  of  Lord  iJyron  presenting  a  field  best  cal- 
culated for  the  display  of  his  genius,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  his  lordship's  works  brought 
with  it  the  commencement  of  his  acknowledged 
merit  as  a  musician.  His  first  selection  from 
Lord  Byron  was  those  beautiful  lines  from  the 
"Bride  of  Abydos,"  beginning  "This  rose  to 
calm  my  brother's  cares,"  which  in  a  few  hours 
was  composed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
engraver.  He  has  since  published,  from  the 
same  poem,  "  Think  not  thou'rt  what  thou  ap- 
pearest,"  "Ah,  were  I  severed  frrwn  thy  sido," 
and  "  Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb."  IMa 
song  from  the  Giaour,  "  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light 
from  heaven,"  is  one  of  his  happiest  efibrts ;  and 
the  "  Fair  Haide,"  "  My  life,  I  love  you,"  -with  a 
variety  of  other  selections  from  lus  lordship's 
poetry,  are  works  of  merit.  Shortly  after  hia 
composition  of  "  Night  -wanes  "  appeared,  Nathan 
was  introduced  to  Lord  Byron,  and  ever  after  ex- 
perienced proofs  of  his  condescending  kindnejo. 
lo  dwell  on  the  merit  of  the  Hebrew  melodies 
is  unnecessary,  as  their  excellence  has  been  so 
universally  acknowledged. 

A  circmnstance  connected  -mth  the  composi- 
tion of  these  melodies  deserves  mention.  Na- 
than was  so  totally  absorbed  in  the  poetry  which 
relates  to  the  raiung  of  Samuel  by  the  witch  of 
Endor,  that,  in  setting  it  to  music  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Basil  Montague,  (the  chancellor  counsel- 
lor,) the  son  of  this  sentieman,  on  -wishing  Na- 
than good  night,  said,  *■  I  really  think  it  better 
to  depart,  Nathan ;  for  you  look  so  -wild,  that  I 
should  soon  imagine  you  Samuel  himself."  That 
the  subject  had  eutirely  chained  his  mind  to  a 
corresponding  feeling,  appeared  the  next  morn- 
ing, vhea  Nathan  was  seized  -with  an  alarming 
aberration  of  memory,  which  continued  several 
hours.  The  subject  forms  a  glee,  and  must  bo 
heard  to  be  properly  appreciated.  His  first  the- 
atrical compoution  was  for  Kean,  "  Scarce  h^d 
the  purple  gleam  of  day,"  which  met  -with  en- 
thusiastic applause. 

Had  Natiian  been  as  great  in  -worldly  as  in 
musical  science,  he  must  have  enjoyed  an  early 
and  abundant  harvest ;  this,  however,  was  not 
the  case ;  for  naturally  btmerolent,  the  treachery 
of  others  involved  him  in  embarrassments  from 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself. 
Ho  was  at  length  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
London,  and  during  a  temporary  sojournment 
in  the  west  of  England  and  Wales,  made  every 
exertion,  though  unsncceBsfrtllTt  to  retrieve  the 
losses  he  had  sustained.  On  hia  return  to  Lon- 
don, however,  his  creditors  beset  him,  and  hint- 
ing that  he  ought  to  make  his  miee  available  to 
their  demands,  he,  solely  to  convince  them  of  hia 
integrity,  consented  to  make  a  public  trial;  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  feeling  which  redounded 
to  his  honor,  offering  to  secure  them  a  claim  on 
the  fruits  of  his  industry  should  he  be  sncccssfViL 
He  'appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  Henry  Ber- 
tram, in  "Guy  Mannering,"  and,  in  the  unac- 
companied duet,  ehcited  enthusiastic  applause; 
but  when  accompanied  by  the  band,  his  want  of 
sufficient  power  totally  deprived  hhn  of  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  aoknowle^ed  adence  would 
otherwise  have  given  him,  and  a  fktlure  waa  the 
consequence,  "niough  nothing  would  be  more 
illiberal  and  ignorant  than  to  require  professoiK 
of  music  to  tinde  a  similar  trial  of  their  voami 
capabilities,  yet,  as  this  cizoumatanoe  has 
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aometimeB  unjustly  urged  t^ainst  the  vocal  tal> 
ent  of  NatliOD,  we  eubjoiu  part  of  a  private 
letter  (with  which  we  have  been  lavored)  ftom 
that  gentleman  to  s  friend,  in  which  he  adverts 
to  his  appearance.  "  Of  all  riflings  and  fallings 
in  life,"  saya  Nathan,  <<  the  &Uing  of  the  pocket 
ia  the  most  annoying,  owing  to  certain  little  ac- 
companiments in  the  form  of  angry  creditors, 
who  set  a  man  thinking.  Of  two  evils,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  I  chose  the  least,  not  considering 
*  durance  vtle,'  under  the  best  auspices,  as  a  bed 
of  loses,  more  particularly  when  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  those  whose  tender  age 
•nd  necesaitieB  required  my  exertions;  and  as 
desperate  cases  require  desperate  remedies,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  purclmao  my  liberty,  by 
convincing  those  who  had  claims  on  my  per- 
sonal property,  that  I  really  did  not  possess  a 
stentorian  power  of  lungs  sufficient  to  Ml  Co- 
Ttat  Oardea  Theatre,  As  a  proof  that  Tanrty  had 
no  hand  in  the  business,  I  aont  Mr.  Harris  a 
critique  from  Canterbury,  (yihere  I  had  tried  the 
character  proposed  for  me,)  not  the  most  flatter- 
ing to  my  feeble  voice. 

"  For  the  Adonis-liko  state  of  my  appearance 
I  cannot,  in  honest  truth,  say  much  ;  but  I  query, 
with  a  idaster  on  his  breast,  and  an  unhealed 
hUster  on  hia  hack,  whether  even  the  Apollo 
Beloidere  (to  whom,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  I 
bear  not  the  slightest  resemblance)  would  have 
looked  BO  attractive  as  in  a  whole  skin.  Dressed 
and'  patched  for  the  occasion  by  my  much  es- 
teeme:l  medical  friend,  Mr.  Hare,  of  Argyle 
Street,  I  dared  my  &te,  and  while  I  strutted  ■  my 
hour  on  the  stage,' — pSrdon  me  for  most  pro- 
fanely altering  the  text  of  Skakspearc,  — '  the 
curs  snarled  at  me  as  I  walked  along.'  Let  me 
disclaim  any  allusion  to  those  whoso  condem- 
nation proceeded  from  an  honest  expression  of 
opinion ;  ignorant  as  they  were  of  the  disadvan- 
tages  under  which  I  labored,  I  could  but  antid- 
pate  thur  sentence.  I  allude  only  to  auch  who, 
to  serve  party  or  private  purposes,  came  with  a 
luremeditated  design  to  crush  me." 

The  popular  muaio  in  "  Sweethearts  and 
"Wives,"  by  Nathan,  though  composed  at  a  few 
hours'  notice,  pow^ully  exhibits  the  votsatility 
ofhistalent:  Billy Lackaday's lament,"  "Why 
axe  Tou  irandering,"  "The  Setaret,"  and  '<ru 
not  oe  ft  maiden  tbraaken,"  are  productions  that 
must  establish  his  talent  as  a  theatrical  composer ; 
indeed,  the  latter  song  is  so  original,  and  the  con- 
nectioi.  of  the  poetry  and  music  so  intimate,  that 
it  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  stamp  his  repu- 
tation. In  his  orchestral  arrangements  he  is 
equally  happy,  and  his  acoompaniments  possess  a 
richness  of  harmony  that  reach  beyond  the  ear 
of  the  auditor. 

As  a  Mnging  master,  Nathan  had  few  superi- 
ors ;  for,  while  his  voice  afTorded  an  example  of 
science  in  a  h^h  degree  of  cultivation,  his  "  Es- 
say on  the  XUstory  and  Theory  of  Mndo,  and  on 
the  QoalitieB,  Capabilities,  and  Mam^ement  of 
the. Human  Voice,"  evinces  a  research  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  that  subject.  The  work 
here  ^uded  to  is  dedicated  to  the  kii^,  and  is 
Taluable  to  the  mnsioal  student. 

NATIONAI*  MUSIC.  The  Russians  and 
Danes  are  rich  in  the  posacwion  of  an  original 
and  most  touching  national  music;  Scotland^ 
balandt  and  Wales  are  alilu  fitrored  with  the 


most  exquisite  native  melodies,  probably,  in  the 
world.  France,  though  more  barren  in  the  wealth 
of  sweet  Bounda,  has  a  few  fine  old  airs  that  re- 
deem her  from  the  charge  of  utter  storilitj'. 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland,  each  claim  a 
thousand  beautiful  and  characteristic  mountain 
songs.  Italy  is  the  very  jialoce  of  music ;  Ger- 
many its  temple.  £^>ain  resounds  with  wild  and 
martial  strains ;  and  the  thick  groves  of  Portugal, 
with  native  music  of  a  softer  and  sadder  kind. 
All  the  nations  of  Europe,  probably  those  of  all 
the  world,  possess  some  khid  of  national  music, 
and  are  blessed  by  Heaven  with  some  measure 
of  perception  as  to  the  loveliness  of  harmonious 
sounds. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  most 
countries  have  a  music  of  their  ovnx,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  may  be  called  national.  Probably 
tins  is  true  as  it  regards  the  music  of  instruments, 
but  not  with  that  which  emanates  from  the  voice, 
T'he  strains  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  harp ;  the  dance  tunes  of  Spain,  to 
the  guitar;  the  mountain  airs  of  the  Swiss,  to 
the  hunting  horn  ;  and  the  music  of  the  Turks, 
to  the  rh>-thmical  clangor  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  primitive  tones  of  the  human  voice  are 
much  the  name  in  all  countrios,  and  Scotland, 
perhaps,  is  the  only  district  in  the  world  that  re- 
tains an  artless  melody.  The  Scotch,  not  having 
mingled  with  the  musicians  of  the  continent, 
have  preserved  the  ancient  character  of  their 
music  more  entire  than  any  other  country :  the 
pathetic  effect  of  it  may  be  oeciibed  to  the  use  of 
the  minor  key,  the  only  key  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans,  from  whom  these  primitive  airs 
have  no  doubt  descended.  On  the  introduction 
of  accompaniment,  the  voice  surrendered  its  pre- 
dilection for  the  minor  key ;  and  the  major,  so 
natural  to  the  joyous  instruments,  disputec'.  its 
ascendenov.  Melody,  however,  has  been  much 
improved  ^y  the  alternate  use  of  these  keysi  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  the  Scotch. 

It  has  been  olten  said  that  we  have  no  national 
music.  We  cannot  deny  the  assertion.  While 
we  have  severed  ourselves  from  all  foreign  author- 
ity in  government,  and  it  is  our  well  considered 
and  established  policy  to  reject  all  foreign  alli- 
ances, should  we  not  be  ever  aiming  to  obtain  a 
distinct  nationality  >  Should  we  not,  whenever 
we  can,  decline  being  tributaries  to  a  foreign 
power  ?  Music  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing 
bodges  of  nationality.  But  we  must  confess  that 
we  have  no  national  music.  It  is,  then,  a  con- 
sideration of  great  importance  tiiat  the  growth  of 
a  national  music,  if  we  aro  ever  to  have  it.  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  fostered  and  promoted  chieay  by 
amateurs.  Their  Brst  step  m  the  accoinpliBh- 
ment  of  this  great  work  should  be  the  dinusion 
of  musical  tasto  among  the  people :  and  this  is 
to  be  done  not  by  exhibiting  to  them  brilliant 
models  of  performances.  The  great  performers 
on  instruments,  and  the  great*  Angers  who  have 
visited  us  from  Europe,  have  done  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  formation  of  a  popular  taste.  They 
may  have  raised  the  standard  of  criticism  among 
the  more  wealthy  and  educated  classes ;  but  even 
if  it  be  confessed  that  they  have  improved  the 
general  taste,  they  have  done  nothing  towards 
establishing  a  distinctive  national  music  in  our 
country;  nay,  rather  havo  put  beck  this  great 
ol^c  by  filling  our  ears  and  our  imaginations 
mth  the  beautitul  productions  of  a  modem  sehooL 
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Th«  only  way  in  which  there  is  the  leaat  hope  of 
intipiriug  a  trae  tosto  foe  music  amongitt  us,  is  to 
iiLitract  the  people  to  make  performers  of  our 
poorest  children.  To  ubd  the  Ktriking  iifjure  of  a 
writer  upon  this  subject,  we  might  as  well  hope 
to  raise  fruit  by  tearing  a  branch  from  the  tree 
and  fixing  it  in  the  ground,  as  to  create  a  popu- 
lar taxte  for  lausio  by  importing  artUtx  to  give 
concertH  or  ptsfoim  oiicnis ;  the  good  need  must 
be  planted  before  the  tree  can  grovr ;  the  people 
mu-it  }^Tow  up  musical,  and  time  and  practice  are 
requisite  for  the  work.  It  ia  said  that  we  arc 
naturally  an  unmusical  people.  This  we  do  not. 
believe.  'I'ho  mass  of  the  people  arc  only  unmu- 
sical Iwcau-se  they  want  uistruction.  We  are 
convinced  that  beiicath  tiic  noisy,  dusty,  rattling 
shell  of  Yankee  life,  with  all  its  hurry  and  all  its 
money  getting,  there  is  a  sense  of  art,  which  will 
one  day  be  displayed  with  a  kconncss  and  insa- 
tiable desire,  that  will  rival  the  energies  of  the 
gifted  nations  in  the  south  of  Europe.  A  people 
Eo  intensely  charmed  by  eloquence,  so  passionate 
in  their  longing  for  npcechra  and  orations,  as  we 
hare  already  showed  oumelvcs  to  be,  cannot  be 
inscndiUo  to  the  power  of  music,  when  it  shall 
once  have  penetrated  to  the  soul. 

NATUllAL.  A  word  of  rarious  eignifications, 
sometimes  applied  to  those  airs  and  modulations 
of  harmony  which  move  by  smooth  end  easy 
transitions,  digrchsing  but  little,  or  gradually, 
from  the  original  key ;  sometimes  to  the  two 
keys,  C  major  and  A  minor,  because  they  do  not 
require  either  sharp  or  ilat  iu  the  formation  of 
their  proper  interrala.  This  vrord  is  also  u»cd  to 
signify  ^at  muaic,  or  those  musical  sounds,  pro- 
duced by  natural  organs,  m  the  human  voice  or 
the  throats  of  birds,  in  contradistiuction  to  arti- 
ficial music,  ox  that  performed  on  instruments. 
Natural  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter used  to  contradict  some  sharp  or  flat  pre- 
viou.ily  expressed  or  understood;  to  restore  a 
note  made  flat  or  sharp  to  its  primitive  sound, 
thus :  — 


i 


The  natural,  although  a  vcrj'  ancient  character, 
was  not  used  by  Morley,  Simpson,  or  Playford. 
They  always  employed  the  fitu  to  take  away  the 
»harp,  and  the  sharp  to  take  away  the  Jiat,  in  the 
same  manner  as  wc  now  use  the  mtaraU  Ztonco 
are  found,  in  old  music,  the  sliarp  before  B,  and 
the  flat  before  F;  not,  aa  now,  to  represent  B 
sharp  and  F  flat,  but  merely  to  toke  away  a  pre- 
ceding flat  or  shaq).  The  natural,  although  evi- 
dently an  arcidoiiiil  character,  and  a  more  general 
ex^pression  for  the  two  otbcri«,  the  sharp  and  the 
flat,  is  ftomctimes  placed  ewatially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  strain,  when  a  former  port  of  the  same 
movement  haa  had  a  sharp  or  flat  in  its  signature. 
According  to  its  power,  therefore,  of  raising  or 
lowering  any  note  of  the  scale,  the  natural  must 
be  always  considered  as  represoniing  a  sharp  or 
a  flat.  In  Handel's  song  of  "  Pious  Orgies,"  (Ju- 
daa  MaccatKTus,  No.  1,)  the  natural  is  frequently 
employed,  and,  in  one  particular  measure,  sharp- 
ens the  treble  and  flattens  the  basa. 

NATURAL  H.YRMONY.  The  harmony  of 
the  triadi  or  common  cbord.   An  expression  used 


in  contradistinrtion  to  discordant  commixture. 

See  AnTn  iciAL  Hakmony. 

NATURAL  KEY.  That  key  which  has 
neither  a  flat  nor  a  sharp  for  its  signature,  is  said 
to  he  the  tuilural  key,  as  the  key  of  0. 

NATURAL  MODULATION.  Such  modu- 
lations as  proceed  from  the  principal  key  of  a 
composition  into  onljr  the  relative  keys,  are 
termed  natural. 

NAUMANN.  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  master 
of  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  one  of 
the  first  composers  in  Ocrmany,  was  bom  is 
nil,  in  a  small  village  near  Dresden,  of  very 
poor  parents,  and  was  carried  to  Italy  by  a  Swe- 
dish virtuoso,  who  discovered  and  wishcMl  to  en- 
courage hin  talenta  for  music.  He  had  to  struggle 
a  long  time  with  bad  fortune,  hut  his  ardor  was 
nc^■cr  relaxed.  After  seven  years'  study,  during 
which  he  formed  himself  under  the  great  Tartini 
at  Padua,  under  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  in  the 
Neapolitan  school,  he  returned  to  Oermany,when 
the  King  of  Prussia  appointed  liim  master  of  one 
of  his  chapcLs.  He  afterwards  made  two  journeys 
to  Italy,  where  ho  composed  sevonil  operas,  which 
had  the  most  distinguislicd  success  in  all  the 
thoati'»  of  that  country.  The  diflcrent  courts  of 
the  north  endeavi>red  to  attract  him  by  the  most 
brilliant  and  flattering  oflers ;  bat  he  always  pre- 
ferred a  residence  in  his  own  country,  where  he 
spent  every  summer  In  his  nadve  viUage,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe.  For  some  time  before  his 
death  he  had  devoted  himself  almost  exciituvely 
to  sacred  music,  and  he  has  "USt  some  very  valu- 
able compositions  of  that  kind- in  the  archives  of 
the  chapel  at  Dresden.  In  the  year  1801  he  died 
of  apoplexy,  with  which  he  was  Struck  while 
walkmg  iu  the  electoral  park. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  celebrated  Naumann,  the  Mlowing 
article,  extracted  from  Uerb«x :  "  Naumann  did 
not  get  quite  so  readily  to  Italy  aa  haa  been  usu- 
ally said ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  had  previously  to 
undergo  at  Hamburg,  where  he  arrived  in  1767i 
many  trials  of  his  patience,  through  the  conduct 
of  his  master.  Von  W'eestrom,  a  Swedish  ama- 
teur, who  had  become  very  t}Tannical  and  par- 
simonious towards  him.  Indeed,  little  time  was 
left  him  for  studying  the  science  of  music,  and, 
except  now  and  then  playing  on  the  tenor,  he 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  meanest  and  most 
painful  offices.  In  this  condition  he  spent  ten 
weeks  at  Hamburg;  during  a  part  of  which 
Wcestrom  had  a  severe  and  dangeroos  illness, 
and  also,  it  is  believed,  sustained  a  considerable 
reduction  in  his  finances.  Nevertheless,  they  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  17d8  on  their  journey  to 
Italy ;  no  small  part  of  which  the  poor  and  patient 
Naumann  had  to  perform  on  foot,  through  rain 
and  snow,  indiiFerently  clothed,  and  Avith  very 
meagre  diet.  At  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Pad- 
ua, to  which  latter  town  his  master  went  to 
pursue  his  studies  under  Tartini,  Naumann  bad 
even  to  earn  his  daily  subsistence  by  writing  mu- 
sic ;  and  he  declares  that  he  had  copied,  m  «ix 
or  seven  months,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
minor  pieces,  upwards  of  seventy  cancerti,  all  of 
which  Von  Wecatrom  sold  for  hie  own  benefit. 
He  wa.s  indeed  reduced  so  low  as  even  to  be 
obliged  to  cook  for  hiu  master.  What  still,  how- 
ever, most  giievod  the  unfortunate  youth  tni^ 
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that  he  now  had  not  a  moment  to  spare  for  piao- 
tiaing  Ilia  favorite  ncience,  mucli  le»s  was  thero  a 
chance  of  hia  obtaining  regular  instruction  from 
a  professor.  Uuc  day,  howeror,  haring  to  carry, 
as  u«ual,  the  violins  ot  Messrs.  Erselt,  Hunt,  and 
his  master,  to  Tartini's,  he  muntcred  up  courage 
to  petition  the  proicssor  to  be  allowed  the  favor 
of  now  and  then  ijtayiii^  at  the  door  of  the  room, 
when  hia  master  or  one  of  hia  countrymen  were 
rceelving  instruction,  so  that  he  might  just  catch 
a  little  infisnnstion  at  a  distance.  Tartinit  who 
was  of  the  kindest  disposition,  pleased  with  the 
humility  of  the  request,  immccUately  offered  to 
Tceeire  him  as  a  regular  pupil.  Accordingly  he 
now  enjoyed  the  bcnctit  of  attending,  twice  a 
week,  a  gratuitous  course  of  instruction  from  this 
great  maater ;  at  one  le>son  accompanying  Eyselt. 
and  at  another  Hunt.  He  had,  moreoror,  the 
good  fortune  of  passing,  ahout  this  time,  from  the 
service  of  his  despotic  master  to  that  of  Hunt, 
who  was  of  a  very  opposite  character.  Having 
thus  spent  three  years  and  two  months  at  Padua, 
and  having  acquired,  be4idc8  a  great  proficiency 
on  the  violin,  no  ordinary  aklU  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pitschrar,  who 
was  trsvelling  through  Italy  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  who,  foiling  in  his  design  of 
otHainiitg  instruction  from  Tartiai,  applied  to  take 
lossona  of  Xaumann,  then  considered  his  best 
pupil,  and  aWi  made  him  the  offer  of  accompany- 
ing him,  free  of  expense,  on  bis  tour  through 
Italy.  This  was  too  delightful  a  propoaal  not  to 
be  accc])ted  by  Naumann  with  alacrity.  Tortini 
himself,  indeed,  unwilling  as  he  wa<f  to  part  with 
hia  favorite,  deemed  his  removal  almost  indispen- 
sable to  his  becoming  great  in  his  protcsidon.  Ac- 
cordingly he  lott  Padua  with  Mr.  Pitscher  in 
1761,  proceeded  to  Kome,  and  thence,  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  Kaples ;  the  charms  of  which  city,  to- 
gether with  the  didightful  cUmate,  and,  above  all, 
the  splendid  theatres,  detained  them  six  months. 
It  seems  that  Maumann  there  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  theatrical  composition,  and  tried 
his  strength  in  that  style  on  fieveral  detached 
pieces  of  Metaatasio's  poetry,  which  he  meant  for 
the  stage.  At  Ira^th  they  quitted  Naples,  spent 
the  Easter  holidays  at  Home,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Bologna,  whore,  on  presenting  Tartini's  letters 
of  recommendation,  Naumann  wok  immediately 
admitted  by  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini  to  hia 
academy,  on  the  footing  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  failed  not  to  dip  freely  in  the  treasures  which 
he  dift covered  in  uiis  master's  hbrary.  Mean- 
while the  time  allowed  to  Pitscher  for  his  resi- 
dence in  Italy  had  expired ;  but,  as  war  still  con- 
tinued to  rage  throughout  Sincony,  Nanmann 
thought  best  to  let  Pitscher  return  alone  to  Ger- 
many, remaining  himself  at  Venice  until  a  mora 
auspicious  period.  In  that  city  he  noon  got  a 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  supersede  all  cares 
about  his  immediate  wants ;  and,  indeed,  before 
two  months  had  elapsed,  his  greatest  wish,  up  to 
that  period,  was  accomplished  by  hia  being  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  buffa  for  the  Theatre 
of  at,  Samuel.  Though  no  longer  than  a  month 
was  allowed  him  to  finish  this  opera,  it  still  met 
with  universal  applause,  and  for  at  least  twenty 
nights  never  failed  to  attract  an  overtlowing  audi- 
ence to  both  pit  and  boxes.  On  account  of  the 
shortness  of  the  intervening  time,  ho  undertook 
in  the  next  carnival  only  part  of  an  opera,  which, 
tunnmt,  was -not  lesa  auccegsful;  the  act  which 


he  composed  being  universally  preferred  to  the 
remainder,  set  by  two  other  masters."  (The 
titles  of  those  two  pieces  are  not  known  to  Ger- 
ber.) 

"  Having  now  resided  eighteen  months  at  Ven- 
ice, and,  in  all,  seven  years  in  Italy,  the  treaty  of 
Hubertsbarg  at  length  restored  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  bts  native  country.  His  insujwrable 
longing  for  home  then  increasing  every  day,  a 
thought  occurred  to  him  of  «0]iding  hia  parents 
the  score  of  one  of  his  operas,  as  a  specimen  of 
hia  abilities,  and  requesting  them  to  get  the  work 
shown  to  persons  about  the  court.  To  effect  this, 
his  mother  went  to  Dresden,  and  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  bo  enabled  to  place  the  manuscript  in  the 
hands  of  the  dowager  olcctreas,  Marie  Antoinette. 
This  princess,  who  was  an  oxcollont  musician, 
immediately  looked  into  the  score,  in  the  presence 
of  Kaumann'a  mother,  and  dismissed  her  with 
the  remark,  that  she  must  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  the  music  she  saw  was  really  the  com- 
position of  the  young  man,  but  that  she  would 
inquire  into  the  subject.  She  then  wrote  to 
several  of  the  professors  of  Italy,  and  receiving 
answers  ftom  them  unanimously  tilled  with  eulo- 
giums  on  the  talent  of  young  Xaumann,  elie  gave 
him  a  nomination  in  her  chapel,  accompanj'ing 
it  with  a  Bufhcient  pecuniary  remittance  for  h^ 
journey  to  Dresden.  Naumann  did  not  lose  a 
day  in  quitting  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Dresden  in 
1765.  He  then  directiy  wrote  a  mass,  and  per- 
formed it  himself  before  the  electress  mother; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  raised  to  the 
rank  of  composer  of  saci  ed  music  to  the  elector, 
with  an  appointment  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars,  and  his  loave  for  a  second  journey  to 
Italy  to  fulfil  his  remaining  cngag^enta  there ; 
and  was  not  only  accompanied  by  the  diploma 
of  composer  to  the  elector,  but  also  the  two  young 
students,  Schuster  and  Seydelmann,  were  con- 
signed to  his  superintendence  while  abroad.  Ho 
now  again  visited  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  with 
his  companions,  making  the  longest  stay  at  Na- 
ples. Being  then  engaged  to  compose  the  opera 
of  '  Aehille  in  Sdro,'  for  Palermo,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  him  of  seeing  Sicily.  From  thence 
they  proceeded,  by  the  way  of  Naples,  Kome,  &c, 
to  Venice,  where,  being  occupied  with  the  opera  of 
*  Aleasandro'  for  the  theatre,  he  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  his  court  to  return  to 
Dresden,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  to  music  the 
opera  of  ■  La  Cietnema  di  Tiio,'  for  the  elector's 
nuptials.  Tlus  was  the  only  opera  which  he 
composed  for  the  grand  theatre  there.  In  1772 
he  undertook  a  third  jonmey  to  Italy,  at  his  own 
expense.  He  then  composed  there,  in  «ghteeu 
months,  the  operas  ■  SoUmmno,'  '  Le  A'o£»  ditiur- 
bate,'  and  •  Ulsola  dinabilata,'  for  Venice,  and  the 
'Armida,'  for  Padua,  with  such  success  that  more 
of  his  works  were  bespoken  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Saxony,  the  situation  of 
chapol-master  of  Berlin  was  offered  him  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  on  favorable  terms;  but  Nau- 
mann remained  fiiithful  to  his  sovereign,  although 
at  a  much  inferior  salary.  This  sacrifice  at  iho 
shrtue  of  patriotism,  perhaps,  contributed  to  hia 
being,  shortiy  afterwards,  appointed  chapel-mas- 
ter by  hia  own  court,  with  a  salary  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  It  was  in 
the  oourso  of  his  third  journey  to  Italy  that 
Naumann  wrote  the  opera  of  *  Amphion,'  for  the 
celebration  of  the  hitthday  of  the  King  of  Sw»> 
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den.  This  piece  had  the  grcateBt  auccess,  and 
WBD  the  occ^asion  of  hia  bciu^r  invited  afterwards 
to  Stockholm,  n-bcrc,  in  17140,  the  new  theatre 
vas  opoied  frith  his  o\ivm  of  <  Com,'  when  he 
Iiimse&  presided  at  the  orchestra.  After  thi»  per- 
formance the  Kind  of  Swcdcu  testified  his  satis- 
faction in  the  most  gracious  terms,  and  presented 
the  composer  with  a  medal,  worth  tifty  ducats, 
tnftether  with  his  portrait  and  that  of  the  queen. 
I'hese  favors  were  exclusive  of  the  pecuniary  re- 
muneration which  had  been  afrreed  on  for  his 
labor.  In  the  followinff  year  ho  composed,  for 
the  same  theatre,  the  opera  of  '  0mta»u3  Vtaa^ 
which  was  also  sacceswful.  In  1785  he  was 
charged  with  the  composition  of  a  new  Danish  ' 
opera,  '  Orpheta,'  lor  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen. 
How  honorably  he  acquitted  himftcll'  of  this  com- 
muHion,  Prolesaor  Cramer  has  Riven  the  musical 
public  au  opportunity  of  judginir,  by  arranging 
and  publinhinR  that  opera  for  the  piano-forte, 
with  a  Uermnn  translation,  lliis  piece  had  such 
Buccena  at  Copenhagen,  that  the  Dauitth  court 
offered  him  the  pUcc  of  royal  chapel -master, 
upon  very  flattering  coudttioua,  and  with  a  bril- 
liant salary.  These  tokens  of  ostoem  and  admi- 
imtion  from  the  Kings  of  Swodca  and  Denmark, 
though  great,  were,  however,  of  no  consideration 
with  Naumanu,  when  compared  with  the  many 
iuKtances  of  royal  regard  he  experienced  from 
William  II.  That  prince  was  Indeed  ranked 
amongst  the  consummate  judfj^  of  music;  and 
it  is  difficult' to  say  whether  his  predilection  for 
Naumoiui's  ohs8te  and  exquisite  muse  did  not 
as  much  honor  hia  own  taste  as  it  redounded  to 
the  composer's  glory.  In  1789  Naumann  wrote, 
at  Berlin,  the  tirst  act  of  his  •  Midie,'  the  com- 
position of  which  fell  to  him  by  lot.  This  was  to 
have  been  performed  at  the  carnival,  but  was  not 
ready  in  tuno.  Haviti^,  in  1783,  composed  the 
second 'act,  ho  went  again  to  Berlin,  at  the  king's 
request,  on  purpose  to  bring  this  opera  out  on  his 
majesty's  birthday,  when  he  received  a  royal 
gratuity  of  two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  then 
that  the  king  also  committed  to  him  the  perfecting 
of  the  rising  talents  of  Himmcl  and  Miss  Schmalz ; 
and  it  is  well  known  how  well  he  acquitted 
himself  of  this  taak.  Having  declined  many  in- 
vitations and  orders  from  Paris,  he,  in  1795,  re- 
introduced his  two  pupils  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
and  on  that  occasion  they  performed  botore  his 
majesty  at  Potsdam,  besides  other  works  of  their 
master,  the  oratorio  of  '  Dvuidda  in  TenAiato,' 
irrittea  in  1794  for  Dresden.  So  highly  vaa  the 
monarch  pleased  both  with  the  composition  and 
the  skill  of  tho  two  pupils,  that  he  presented 
Naumann  with  a  snuff-box  richly  act  with  bril- 
liants, and  decorated  with  the  royal  cipher.  In  the 
spring  of  1797,  he  again  received  a  most  gracious 
royal  invitation  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  hear  his 
pupila  nng  at  the  nuptial  fSl0;  one  thoosand 
doUars  for  travelling  expenses,  and  a  snuff-box, 
carried  by  the  late  King  Frederic  II.,  were  adjoined 
to  this  request,  to  render  it  tho  more  acceptable. 
It  wai  then,"  continues  Gerbor,  "that  I,  too,  had 
tho  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  triumph  enjoyed 
by  Naumann,  when  his  pupil  Himmei  made  his 
first  appearance  before  tho  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Cassel,  presiding  at  the  piano-ferte  in  his  '  Semi- 
ramide,'  in  \an  grand  cantata,  and  in  his  two  can- 
tata?, '  The  Hessian  Sons  '  and  '  The  Prussian 
Daughtera,'  and  when  Miss  Schmalz  contributed 
10  much,  by  bar  exquisite  sit^png,  to  give  ad- 


ditional force  to  the  above  maaterpiecea.  I  was 
present,  also,  when  Fasch'n  excellent  Ctonaerva- 
torio  held  an  extraordinary  sitting  in  honor  of 
Naumann,  to  entertain  him  with  the  one  bun- 
drod  and  eleventh  psalm  in  Latin,  for  four  voicea, 
which  ho  had  sent  them  the  year  before,  to 
which  were  added  some  dirincly  beautiful  lines 
&om  Fasch's  celebrated  *  Miaerart '  for  sixteen 
voices. 

"  Many  a  festive  scene  had  Naumann  now  cm- 
belliahcd  at  Berlin  with  his  talents;  nor  was  he 
less  zealous  in  his  devotions  to  the  science  at 
Dresden,  though  his  career  was  there  more  pri- 
vate and  regular.  At  length  tho  Dresden  pub- 
lic, too,  appeared  determin&l  to  honor  this  skilful 
artist  in  a  distinguished  manner;  and  his  com- 
position of  Klopstock's  *  Lord's  Prayer,'  then 
juat  finished,  afforded  them  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity. According  to  an  account  from  Dresden 
of  this  masterpiece,  (in  the  Urst  year  of  the 
Leipsic  '  Muaieai  Gazette,'  p.  883,)  a  single  hour, 
&vored  by  the  Muses,  was  sutGcient  for  Nau- 
mann to  mature  the  plan  of  it.  To  Snish  it, 
however,  took  him,  with  the  utmost  industry, 
no  less  than  a  year  and  a  quarter.  The  score 
from  which  he  himself  led  at  the  pcrfonaanee 
waa  the  tliird  revision.  Baron  Rackuitz  caused 
au  orchestra  to  be  K«cted  for  the  purpose  in  the 
new  town  church,  where  eighty  singers  and  one 
hundred  iuBtrumentalists  performed  the  '  Lord's 
Prayer '  and  the  one  hundred  and  third  psalm, 
on  the  21st  of  June  in  the  afternoon,  aud  a  sec- 
ond time  on  the  21et  of  October  in  tiie  evening, 
the  church  then  being  illuminated  with  great 
effect,  and  the  audience  a  crowded  one.  I'he 
Psalmist's  text  was  wrapped  in  soft  solos,  whilst 
the  prayer,  on  the  contrary,  was  given  in  full 
choruses.  Ou  this  occasion  there  was  published  a 
poem  f£  twelvo  pages  octavo,  enUtled  <  On  Xau- 
menu's  Oratorio,  performed  on  the  21st  of  JTune, 
1799,  in  the  Church  of  the  New  Town,  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sufferers  by  the  Floods,  and  on 
the  21st  of  October  for  the  Benefit  of  the  City 
Infirmary,'  Dresden,  1799,  in  which  the  poet  ex- 
presses his  feelings  ou  hearing  this  masterpiece. 
The  first  performance  produced  one  thousand 
dollars,  after  all  charges  were  deducted.  Finally, 
hia  last  opera,  *Aci  e  Galatea,'  was  performed  at 
Dresden  in  1801,  with  unqualified  applause^ 
Already,  while  he  was  composing  it,  there  was  a 
report  that  with  this  piece  he  intended  to  take 
leave  of  the  theatre.  Alas  !  this  waa  too  true  I 
inaamuch  as,  shortly  after  this  composition,  he 
took  leave  of  society  altogether :  however,  with 
the  exertion  of  some  detect  in  bis  bearing,  he 
found  huusclf  yet  tolerably  welL  With  what 
cheerfulness  he  must  then  have  contemplated  hia 
past  life !  Uow  ho  must  have  bloA>>cd  his  ultimate 
iate,  on  the  retrospect  of  the  first  four  hopeless 
and  sonowfal  years  of  his  joumcyings  in  Oennany 
and  Italy  I  He  now  not  only  felt  himself  re- 
spected as  a  professional  man,  but  beloved  in  lua 
own  circle  as  a  husband  and  father.  Indeed,  it 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned  before,  that  dur- 
ing his  rosidenco  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  year 
1792,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dan- 
ish Admiral  OrodbdulliuK,  a  lady  who,  at  firat 
sight,  inspired  all  beholders  with  esteem  and 
affection.  He  likewise  built  himself  at  Blaae- 
wita,  his  native  village,  a  pleasant  country  house, 
where  he  could  devote  himadf  uiuUttnriMd  to 
the  Mums. 
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"  He  vas  jast  about,  it  ia  said,  to  buy  manr 
youiig  trees  for  this  bis  Tiuculanum,  and,  with 
that  object  iu  view,  vaa  Etrolliug  quite  by  him- 
acii,  on  the  21at  of  October,  towards  evoning, 
through  Bome  extensive  giounds,  when  he  was 
seized  in  a  retired  spot  with  an  apoplectic  fit. 
titunned  and  epeechlGss,  he  was  just  able  to 
crawl  a  few  paces  sidonise;  but  thoro  he  re- 
mained IjHiig,  benumbed  and  Beuselesa,  in  very 
raw  night  air ;  those  who  passed  by,  taJting  him 
to  be  some  person  overcome  with  liquor,  and  hk 
wife'n  mofBcngcrs  havmg  aearohed  the  town  for 
him  in  vain.  At  lonfrth  ho  was  found  in  the 
momiiiFf,  iu  that  situntion,  by  some  huntsmen ; 
they  took  him  immediately  to  the  nearest  houfte, 
where  all  possible  means  were  used  to  »ave  him, 
but  without  succetis ;  he  continued  senseless 
until  four  o'doek  iu  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
October,  when  ho  expired.  After  hu  funeral, 
the  grand  chamberlain,  Vou  Rachuitz,  caused  his 
death  to  be  commemorated  in  the  Stessian  Uall, 
by  the  pcrlbnnancc  of  several  of  his  compo* 
sitions  by  the  electoral  band,  in  full  mourning, 
led  by  the  chapel-master,  Svhust».  On  that 
occasion  Kaumann'a  name,  in  conqiicaous  char- 
actcTii,  surmounted  by  a  lyre  within  a  wreath  of 
laurels,  appeared  over  the  orchestra.  His  pupil 
Misa  Schinalz  embellished  the  whole  by  the 
eMccutiou  of  her  solos.  Subsequently,  also,  the 
concert  of  amateurs  paid  a  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, ui  1802,  b]r  an  epicedium,  prepared  for  the 
oconsion,  to  wmch  a  young  artist  and  pupil  of 
the  dec-cased,  named  Itenicr,  liom  Berlin,  com- 
posed the  music  The  music  director,  Tag,  of 
llohciisteiu,  alao  had  a  dirge,  with  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano,  printed  in  honor  of  the  de- 
cciu^ed. 

"Thus  died  Naumann,  in  hii  sixtieth  year; 
prematurely  indeed  for  his  family,  and  no  lesm  ho 
for  the  science  of  music,  but,  as  regarded  hhn- 
pclf,  in  unalioycd  proBperity,  -H-ithout  having 
missed  any  of  the  comtbrts  oi  life,  and  without 
feeling  the  approach  of  his  dissolution;  in  one 
word,  surprised  by  death  in  the  very  lap  of  fe- 
licity. In  writing  this  dictionary,"  concludes 
Uorbcr,  my  task  has  uot  very  ortcn  been  cheered 
by  being  able  to  finish,  as  I  do  bete,  the  biiq^ra- 
phy  of  an  eminent  professor  with  a  result  ade- 
quate to  his  mciirs  and  devotion  to  the  pleasure 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures  !  A  very 
transient  retrospect  of  our  departed  musical  fa- 
voritcN  will  but  too  well  corroborate  this  melan- 
choly remark.  What  a  splendid  career  Uandel 
ran  through  for  about  tlttecn  years !  but  how 
was  his  horizon  overcast  towards  the  close  of  his 
life !  and  the  great  lleiue,  was  ho  more  fortunate, 
wandering  in  his  old  age  about  Vienna  and 
through  Italy  ?  Oraun,  gentle  Graun,  pcrhaptt, 
brcatliod  hia  last  more  placidly  on  his  well- 
earned  laurels;  but  whoever  recollects,  from  the 
Ule  of  Fasch,  how  the  gentlemen  of  the  lloyol 
PrusHian  Chapel  M'cro  obliged,  during  the  acven 
years'  war,  to  subsist  many  years  without  salar}-, 
will  lind  his  situation  in  his  latter  days  to  have 
been  any  thing  but  enviable.  The  extreme 
poverty  and  diittress  amidst  which  Dittcrsdorf 
and  Piccini  also  awaited  their  dissolution,  are 
but  too  notorious,  ^^uch  a  melancholy  fate 
could  not  indeed  befall  the  frugal  Selmitian 
Bach,  v/\o  never  asiiircd  at  a  e^tlendid  fortune ; 
but  then  fate  visited  him,  in  his  old  age,  with 
blindness.   JomelU  died,  by  all  accouutB,  of  a 


broken  heart  at  tho  ingratitude  of  the  public. 
Similar  disheartoniug  feelings  seem  also  to  have 
driven  the  unfortunate  but  able  tieorge  Ben  da 
to  a  seclusion  from  all  human  intercoune ;  and 
to  say  all  in  all,  what  was  the  ^-renowned 
Mozart's  fate  i " 

We  now  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
works  of  this  eminent  composer.  For  the 
church:  "La  Paaaioiie  di  Gietu  Crato,"  oratorio, 
words  by  Motastasio,  Fadua;  "  £§acco  ^figura  del 
Bedemiore,"  of  Mctastauo,  Padua  and  Dresden; 
■■  Giaae/tpe  ricomuciuto,"  of  Metorttosio,  Padua  and 
Dresden :  "  Zeit  und  Eiriijkcil,"  Padua  and  Mcck- 
lenburg-Schwcrin ;  " Santa  Klfina"  of  Metostosioi 
Padua  and  Drer,den ;  "  Joseph  recognized  by  his 
Brethren,"  of  Motiistaaio,  I'aris;  "  Unaere  liril- 
der,"  Paris  and  Mccklciiburg-.^hworin ;  "  11 
Fiijiio  I'rodigo,"  Paris  and  Dresden;  a  second 
composition  of  the  "  I'aasiaM  di  (Sii-m  VriniOt" 
Dresden;  "  Te  ZA;«ni,"  Dresden ;  "2d  Psalm," 
manuscript;  "tKith  Psalm,"  printed;  >' 103d 
Psalm,"  iiriuted,  lllthl'ualm,"  iu  Latin,  for  ibur 
voices;  '* Davidde  in  Ttrebiuto,"  oratorio,  Dresden, 
179-1;  "  Cautode  I'ttkgriai  deW  IticMo,"  oratorio; 
*' Aggiuatatoa  per  Arpa  o  Vautbalu,"  L798;  "Klop- 
Btock's  Lord's  Prayer,"  179i) ; "  iletia  tioiemic"  op. 
posthumc,  Vienna,  1804;  "  Ojf'erCoiiuin  Sj/cn/ie, 
Lauila  Sioii  •kilca/orein,  in  Vircumi  U.  IJamiiti,"  op. 
poMthumCi  Vienna,  11(04  ;  "  3d  Psulin,  Ior4  voc.," 
Vienna,  1801;  "Twenty-»evcn  Moaiffi,"  written 
since  the  year  lititi,  chictly  lor  the  iioj-al  Uliapcl 
at  Dresden  :  those  are  ail  iu  munuscript:  "  JSe- 
tulia  Libcrata"  oratorio,  maiiuticript ;  " La  M»/U 
d'AbeUe,"  oratorio,  maiiuoi^iipt;  "The  U>3th 
Fsolm,  with  a  Saiicfus,  itc,  iu  double  choruti," 
and  "The  140th  Paulm;"  the^e  two  hmt  were 
composed  for  the  Bretliren  at  Ilerrnhut-  For 
the  thcutrc,  the  following  oi)ei-as:  Acitille  in 
iiciro,"  Palcnno,  17ti8;  "La  L'u-meiiza  di  Tilo," 
Dresden ;  "  Le  .Vojjc  dialui  baie,'"  comic  op.,  Ven- 
ice; "  hola  diaabitata,"  Venice,  1773;  " /i  tkiU- 
maw,"  Venice;  " Jperwihsini,"  Venice;  li- 
bino  geUao,"  comic  opera,  Dresden;  "L'Jpacon~ 
di-iaoj,"  comic  opera,  Drciideu;  "  Elina,"  0|X}ra 
ser.-com.,  Dresden  ;  "  Oairide,"  op.  scr. ;  "  Tutto 
per  Awre,"  op.  ijcr.-conu  Diwdon ;  "'Amphiotit" 
Stockholm;  "  Cora,"'  "  Gustaaa  I'aaa,"  "  La 
Rtggia  d'Imeneo,"  Dresden;  "  Ofj'i-o,"  Copen- 
hagen; "  Midev,"  Berlin,  17iiS;  "  I'lV-'csiimi" 
1703;  "  U  Auilroitwda,"  "La  Duma  tiatdato,"  oi>- 
era  butfa,  Dresden,  1791;  iu  this  opera  is  the 
song  of  "  Viiio  BeccAio,"  so  well  kuowu  in  Lon- 
don ;  ■'  Amore  ^uitiJicaUt,"  opera  buHa,  Dresden, 
1792;  "Act  e  Uatatea,  OMi'a  i  Vii:ljpi  atttandi," 
Dresden,  1801.  For  the  chamber ;  vocal:  "licco 
qiiei  Jlero  iataute,"  a  canzonet,  for  sopi  ano  and 
violui,  1778;  "Freemasons'  Songjt,"  Leipsic, 
1778;  "  Aim  from  Robert  and  (.^iiUiste,"  HTitten 
for  Mme.  liclmuth ;  "  A  Collection  of  tbirty-aii: 
Ucrmun,  French,  and  Italian  Songs,  with  Au- 
coinpaoimcnt  for  tho  Piano-forte ; "  "  Dit 
LeAritmde,'^  of  Klopstock,  1786;  "Six  Italian 
Ariettas,  with  Accompaniuiont  for  the  1*10110- 
tbrte,"  1790;  "Six  French  Aricttes,"  1790; 
"Ode  on  Mny,  the  Words  by  Clodiua,"  Berlin; 
"Klcgy,  by  Ilartmann,  'An  di4  VaiJici;  con  (Cie- 
ainjtr,' "  Dresden,  1794;  *•  liiuniensirauag  fur  Li- 
na,"  Leipttic,  1704;  "12  com  Eiiavna  geuUichet^ 
Liedem  bcj/m  Kiaeier;"  "  Six  Aira,  avec  Aceom- 
papnenunt  da  Ptano-farte  par  M.  k  CoitUe  de  Bar- 
tig:"  "Oio  Ideaie  nm  SvhiUer,"  Dresden,  1796; 
"Aira  J-'raitfoi*  pour  FiatwJbrU   et  Uuitan," 
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Hamburg,  1797;  "25  neiu  Lieder  vertehietlenen 
InhalU  von  der  Frau  von  Reck,"  Dresden,  1799 ; 
and  Canlatina  an  die  Tonkuiut."  Instrumental : 
"Six  Quatuon  for  Piano-forte,  Flute,  Violin, 
and  Bass,"  Op.  1,  Berlin;  "Sixl^ioB  for  tho 
Harpaifhord  and  Violin,"  Op.  2,  Borlin;  "Two 
Symphonies  for  a  full  Orchestra,  fnmi  the  Operas 
of  Cora  and  Elisa,"  Op.  3 ;  "  Six  Sonatas  for  the' 
Harmonica  or  Piano-forte,"  1786;  "Ditto,  Sec- 
ond Part,"  Drenden,  1792;  "Overture  to  Hidie, 
for  the  I^ano-fiirto  and  Violin ; "  *'  Coocerto  ior 
tlio  Harpsichord,  in  B,"  Danuatadt,  1791 ; 
"  Three  Sonatas  fbr  the  IlaipBichord,  vitb  Violin 
and  Bam,"  Paris;  "  Six  Ihiai  faeitea  four  2  V.,  A 
Fuiaffe  de  G>mtnen^anU,"  Leipsic. 

NAUSS,  JOHANN  X.  OtKuiirt  at  Aussburg 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  ctntury. 
He  published,  in  17fil,  a  M'ork.  on  thorough- 
bass ;  he  alio  published  two  Tolumex  of  preludcA, 
fugues,  airs,  and  pn.-4tornls,  under  the  title  of 

Dio  Mpieifiide  Mtue"  and  afterwards  five  vol- 
nmoa  of  riiort  pieces  for  the  harpsichord.  The 
'whole  were  printed  at  Augsburg. 

NAUZE.  I,OVIS  DE  I,A,  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptionit  uiid  BellcH-lcttrcH,  insert- 
ed ill  the  thirtccikth  volume  of  the  mcmoLrH  of 
that  society  a  disttcrtation  on  tho  Bongs  of 
Ancient  Greece. 

NAVARA,  FHANCESCO,  of  Kome,  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centui-y. 
In  169(>,  ho  brought  out  at  Venice,  the  opera 
"  Baaitio  Re  d'  Oricnte." 

NAVAIUIA,  VINCENZO.  a  pricflt  at  Palermo, 
in  Sicily, -was  born  there  in  li)ti6.  He  published, 
in  1702,  a  n-ork  entitled  «  Breru  etaccamta  tutim 
Mitaifip  Xotitia."  Hc  also  wrote  a  book  called 
**  Le  Taeole  tltU/ale^/e  tiumerica  ed  armoiiien,  nelle 
guali  »(  di-trelitito  arrani  piii  recmditi  del  numrro 
e  delta  miiaica."  ITiis  work  was  aliout  to  be  pub- 
lished when  tho  author's  house  was  consumed 
by  tire,  in  1710. 

X  AV.UIUO.  FRAXCESOO,  n  monk  at  Alvaro, 
in  Old  Cii^.tile,  ubimt  ihe  year  l(i20,  wrote  a  work 
entitled  "  Mimmile  ad  iisiim  chori  Jii-cta  ri'nm  J'ru- 
trum  mimram,"  and  another  called  "  De  orai.  et 
par.  coiirtn." 

XAVOIGILI.E.  OriLLAUME,  a  French  mu- 
sician, WH.'4,  in  the  year  U'M,  tintt  violin  at  the 
Pantomime  Nationalo  at  Paris.  He  published 
some  quartets  for  t':c  violin,  end  aI:<o  wrote  the 
musiu  ol  the  following  pieces  lor  his  own  thea- 
tre :  "  La  ,V'u'.v.vn«r«  dc  la  i'tiiUoinime,"  Paris,  17DS. 
and  L'  H6rjinc  Siii.\se^  on  Amour  ei  Coumi/r," 
Paris,  17!)H.  Thcie  waa  also  a  rauNician  of  this 
name  at  I'arLi,  probably  a  son  of  tho  preceding. 

XAZZAUI,  a  pupil  of  Oarmaiiati,  and  violin- 
ist at  Venice  in  1770.  wa.s  then  considered  as  one 
of  the  tii-st  solo  players  in  Italy. 

NEAXDEB,  ALEXIUS,  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Church  of  St  Kilian,ac  Wurtzburg,  in  the 
year  IfiOO,  published  "  Mttrtti  d  4,  6,  6-24  voci," 
flntt,  M!t;oud,  and  third  parta,  Frankfisrt  on  the 
Maine,  1605-1606. 

NEAXES.  One  of  the  eight  barbarous  terms 
used  by  the  modem  (ireeka  iu  their  ecclesin.-4ticnl 
musio-   Tho  intonations  of  the  oi^t  vhurch 


modes  are  tang  to  this  and  the  other  tevan 

words. 

NEAPOLITAN  SIXTH.  A  chord  of  the 
sixth,  in  which  both  the  third  and  &ixth  arc  minor. 
This  chord  ia  situated  on  the  fourth  of  the 
ascending  scale;  thua  in  the  key  of  A  minor, 
the  Neapolitan  Sixth  will  be 
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NEATE,  CHARLES,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in 
the  year  1784.  Hip  early  indications  of  a  ca- 
pacity and  taste  for  music  were  noticed  by  some 
friends  of  his  family,  who  strongly  advised  hia 
being  brought  up  to  tho  musical  [trofessioD.  He 
wa.s  under  great  obligatinnn  to  these  friends,  bat 
particularly  to  William  Sharp,  for  directing  his 
musical  studien,  aud  euperiutcrdiug  his  steady 
practice  on  tlie  piano-forte,  until  tho  ]>eriod  when 
he  formed  a  very  intimate  acqiiauitauce  with 
John  Field,  who  had  then  jixst  ho^un  to  distin- 
guifh  himself  as  a  piano-forte  performer.  Neate 
received  the  benefit  of  his  fnend'a  iuatructinns, 
and  had  also  the  advanti^;e  of  hearing  his  incom- 
parable pcrformanees,  until  Field's  departuro  for 
St.  Petersburg.  Xeate  and  his  friend  Field,  being 
both  great  admirers  of  the  violoncello,  were 
kindly  instructed  on  that  instrument  by  their 
mutual  tiricnd,  W.  Sliorp.  His  lint  public  per- 
formance was  at  the  oratorios  under  the  Asbleya, 
who  had  invited  him  the  pre\'ious  season  to  hear 
Dussck,  aud  also  granted  him  the  privilege  of 
turning  over  the  leaver  for  him.  'I*hc  groat  i>er- 
formanies  of  this  celeb  rated  ma^itor  animated 
Neate,  ilien  a  boy.  with  an  incrensed  zeal  for  hia 
art,  and  with  the  ambition  of  occupying  a 
similar  post  of  honor  beibre  the  public,  w-ncn 
DuKsck  should  quit  England.  Just  at  that  period 
Neate  wan  indeed  selected  to  supply  the  vacancy, 
and  continue<l  to  till  that  department  for  several 
Bucceshive  years.  He  wiw  one  of  the  tirsi  membcre 
of  the  Philharmonic  L'onccrt-i,  and  was  chosen  a 
dire  tor  for  the  second  season ;  to  which  situa- 
tion ho  wat  retSlectcd,  year  after  year,  with  the 
oxceiJtion  of  the  two  years  that  be  was  on  the 
continent.  Keing  a  very  ardent  admirer  ol  Beet- 
hoven's mu'-ic,  he  had  fully  delennined  to  be- 
come i;crsonully  acquainted  with  that  great  urtist, 
should  circumstauce.s  c\ev  nrt'ord  him  an  opjw- 
tunity  of  so  doing;  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
peaee  was  proclaimed,  ho  gave  up  a  very  con^d- 
crolile  connection,  in  order  to  visit  Vienna.  So 
gratitied  was  he  with  tlie  rcieiition  hc  mot  with 
ill  that  capital,  that  he  was  induced  to  remain 
eii^ht  months  ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
he  enjoyed  Beellioven's  friendship  and  profes- 
sional advice.  Ho  also  passed  five  months  at 
Munich,  wlien  he  atudied  composition  under 
Winter.  He  also  took  a  tew  lessons  in  composi- 
tion of  Wocltl,  who  strongly  counsclle  I  him  to 
publish,  and  selected  from  among  his  manuscripta 
a  sonata,  which  he  desired  should  be  inscribed  to 
him ;  accordingly  Neate  published  his  Op.  1  ia 
the  year  ISOS.  Ho  did  not  then  contwue  to 
publwh,  as  he  felt  that  the  time  devoted  to  keep- 
ing up  his  practice  on  the  piano-forte,  added  to 
tho^fc  hours  he  was  engaged  in  teaching,  and  hia 
occa.sional  violoncello  playing,  left  bun  far  too 
Utile  leisure  to  admit  of  a  hope  that  he  would 
arrive  at  that  eminence,  as  a  composer,  vhieh 
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woTild  B&tinfT  his  ambition ;  ho  therefore  made 
up  bis  mind  to  be  no  composer,  rather  than  ono 
under  euch  unl'avorahlc  circumstaucos.  But  on 
heaxiug  it  innuuotcd  that  the  muoa  a««igiied  for 
bis  not  continuii^  to  publish  was,  that  he  did 
not  compose  his  Op.  1,  ho  -was  a^n  induced  to 
take  up  his  pen  and  intrude  himself  upon  tho 
public  as  an  author,  M-hicb,  but  for  these  un-' 
ibttndcd  suspicions,  he  would  certainly  not  hare 
contemplated.  Ue  published  his  Op.  2  in  Uio 
year  1822,  and  has  siueo  that  time  continuodto 
compose  and  publish. 

NEBEL,  OP  NEBEL  NASSOR.  (H-l  Tho 
name  ^ven  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  thcnr  ten- 
stringed  harp ;  as  that  of  which  David  speaks 
in  the  Psalms,  lliis  instrument  was  used  when 
Jehofhapbat  obtained  his  grcut  victory  over  the 
Moabitcs.  It  perhaps  obtained  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  oottle  or  flagon;  it  is  first 
meutioued  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  in- 
vention of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Fhccnicians.  It 
vraa  called  a  ten-stringed  inGtrumcut.  Josephus 
says  that  it  had  twelve  sounds,  (or  strings,)  and 
was  struck  or  played  upon  b>'  the  lin^ei-e.  lle- 
sychius  says  it  was  "  a  harsh-sounding  instru- 
ment ; "  but  others  highly  commend  it.  Bochart 
says,  "Not  know  tiienablaf  then  thou  know- 
est  nothing  that  is  good."  Ovid  says  that  in 
playing  it  was  turned  about  with  both  tho  hands 
—  a  circumstance  which  will  he  fully  explaiiied 
by  the  followiug  short  account  of  the  modern 
psalteri/.  It  is  in  tho  form  of  a  triangle,  trun- 
cated at  top,  strung  with  thirteen  wire  chords 
act  to  unison  or  octave,  and  mounted  in  two 
bridges  on  the  two  aides.  It  ie  struck,  not  with 
the  tingciB,  OS  of  old,  but  with  a  plectrum,  or 
little  ixon  rod,  and  sometimes  wiui  a  crooked 
stick. 


NEBENOEDANKEN. 
and  subordinate  ideas. 


(O.  pi.)  Accessory 


NECELUNI,  DOM.  tlAJRCO,  chapel-master 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma  about  the  year  1670,  was 
in  high  repute  as  a  composer. 

NEEFE,  CIIRI^IAN  UOTTLOB,  chapel- 
master  and  court  organist  to  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne, at  Bonn,  was  bom  in  1718  at  a  village  in 
^xony.  He  tb«t  studied  the  law  at  Lci^sic,  and 
at  tho  same  time  received  instructions  m  music 
£rom  chapel-master  lliUcr,  under  whom  he  made 
such  progress,  that  he  at  length  decided  on  Ibl- 
lowing  tho  musical  profession,  for  which  an 
Importunity  presented  itself,  by  some  of  his  com- 
positions for  the  Ocrmaii  comic  opera  at  Leipnio 
being  perftnmed  and  so  much  applauded,  Uiat 
the  utuation  of  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at 
one  of  the  tbcaties  of  that  town  was  soon  after 
offered  to  him.  After  holding  this  place  several 
years,  he  accepted  the  offices  of  court  organist 
at  Bonn,  and  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  tho 
licatro  Grossman  in  that  town.  In  1785,  tho 
old  Elector  of  Bonn,  who  had  always  paid  tho 
theatrical  company  out  of  his  privy  purse,  died ; 
in  couscquence  of  which  Nceto  lost  his  talary, 
and  was  obhgcd  to  supply  by  other  means  this 
diminution  of  income.  Ho  therefore  quitted  tho 
theatre  Bltogcthcr,  and  commenced  business  as 

Erivate  teacher  of  music;  in  which  occupation 
0  anon  met  with  a  wide  scope  among^tt  first 
families  at  Bonn.  lie  now  appeared  for  some 
jrean  to  he  tolerably  wcU  off,  when  tho  now  dcct- 
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or  again  established  a  court  theatre,  at  which 
Necfe  regained  hlg  former  situation  of  conductor, 
and  his  wife  hers,  as  an  actress.  This  obUged  him 
to  give  np  teachii^,  and  again  devote  all  his 
time  and  exertions  to  the  theatre.  Meanwhile 
the  French  war  broke  out.  ITio  enemy  ap- 
preached  nearer  every  day,  the  theatre  was  shut 
up,  and  his  salary  lost  a  second  time.  Al)out 
this  time  he  took  his  eldest  daughter  to  Am- 
sterdam, as  a  singer  in  Ilunnius's  company, 
there  b^g  no  prospect  left  for  her  at  Bonn ;  and 
he  himself  ii'isbed  to  have  accepted  a  temporary 
engagement  with  that  company  as  lender,  could 
he  have  obtainc<l  tho  neccKsary  leave  from  tho 
elector.  However,  he  was  obliged  by  the  court 
to  remain  at  Bonn,  to  ace  it  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  first  appointed  him  a  mugistntte, 
and  aftcm'ords,  on  his  request,  actuary,  in  which 
capacity  he,  at  least,  received  coin  instead  of  pa- 
per money.  Yet  thi»  resource,  too,  Innted  but 
a  little  while,  for  himself,  administration  and 
all,  were  cashiered  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
disbanding  of  Hunnius's  company,  aboxit  this 
time,  compelled  his  daughter  to  quit  Amsterdam 
and  engage  with  Besaau,  of  tho  Dessau  court 
theatre,  who,  having  lost  the  leader  of  hi*)  band 
in  1796,  gladly  accepted  the  ofTer  of  Necl'o's 
services  in  this  situation.  Ho  accordinj^ly  set 
off  with  his  family  for  Lcipsic,  where  he  obtained 
a  regular  discharge  from  tho  elector,  -who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  there,  and  proceeded  to 
join  tho  company  at  Deeaau.  There  ho  had 
just  begun  to  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  better 
times,  hoving  been  appointed  in  1797,  iKwides 
chef  d'orc/icslre  at  tho  theatre,  conductor  in  tho 
pnnre's  chapel  at  the  court,  when  a  cough  of  a 
few  days'  duration  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his 
liie  in  1708.  Of  his  works  we  can  mention 
"Musical  Intelligence  from  Munstar  and  Iriim 
Bonn,"  (in  the  thirty-eighth  number  of  the 
Berlin  Musical  Oazctte.)  This  article,  as  well  as 
that  in  Cranier's  Magazine,  may  ser\-e  the  con- 
tributors to  'periodical  publications  as  models  in 
musical  criticLsm.  "  ThirtoCTi  Variations  of  Daa 
FrUfalUclt  achmeckt  viel  bearer,  6tc.,  (Ihcnkiast 
tastes  better,  &c.,)  for  the  Uorpsichonl,"  Bonn. 
1793;  "Six.  Variations  of  the  March  in  the 
Zaiiberfiate,  for  the  Harpsichord,"  Bonn,  1793  ; 
'*  Fantasia  per  it  Cembalo"  Bonn,  1798;  "  Alle- 
gories and  Visions  of  Herder  hnrmonizcil," 
Loipsic,  1798.  This  was  his  last  com]iosition. 
Amongst  the  operas  which  ho  ana"2cd  for  the 
harpsichord,  tiiero  are,  besides  seii-eral  of  Mo- 
zart's, the  "Two  Anthonys,"  and  *' KlemeiUin." 


NECK.  Tliat  part  of  a  violin,  guitar,  &c., 
extending  from  the  head  to  the  body,  and  on 
which  tho  finger-board  is  fixed. 

NEGIXOTH.  A  M-ord  fixed  at  the  head  of 
certain  of  tho  psalms,  and  supposed  to  annouuco 
the  particular  tune  to  which  they  were  to  be 
sung.  Answering  to  the  modem  gictng  out. 
See  that  expression.  Ncginoth  was  also  the 
name  given  to  ancient  stringed  instruments. 

NEGRI,  GIUSEPPE,  musician  in  ordinary  to 
tho  Elector  of  Cologne,  at  tho  beginning  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  was  born  at  Verona.  Ho 
published  "  iladrijali  e  Arte,"  Venice,  1C22. 

NEGRI,  MARCO  ANTONIO,  a  composer, 
bom  at  Verona,  also  flourished  about  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  published 
"Satmi  d  7  voci,"  Venice,  1613. 

KEGRI,  MARIA  CATAEINA.  An  Italian 
MU^er,  born  at  Bologna.  She  sang  at  the  opera 
in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Handed. 


ticular  request,  by  Dr.  ForkeL  If  this  attempt 
should  savor  a  little  of  school  pedantry,  let  it  be 
remembered,  it  is  by  It  professoi-  vho  has  to  re- 
proach  himself  with  such  subtilties  only  in  his 
youth;  though,  if  such  a  one  possess  genius, 
the  public  need  not  fear  any  thing  that  is  dull 
NEGRI,  DOM.  FRANCESCO,  an  ecclesiasticJ^™^^-"  ^  Nchrlich  had  fiuthfuUy 
and  pupU  of  Antonio  Lotti  at  Venice,  about  the  has  apprenUceship  at  Gottmgen.  he  got 


year  1740,  was  eminent  in  his  time  as  a  per- 
former on  the  harpsichord  and  violin.  At  his 
death  he  left  several  motets,  cantatas,  and  in- 
Btrumental  pieces  of  his  composition. 

NjSlilLOTH.   Andent  'wind  instroments. 

NEHRLICH,  JOHANN  PETER  THEODOR, 
professor  of  the  harpsichord  at  Moscow,  in  1798, 
was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1770.  Endowed  with  a 
flexible  tenor,  he  manifested,  at  a  very  early  age, 
an  extraordinary  goniua  for  music,  on  account  of 
which  he  was,  as  ho  went  to  the  grammar  school 
in  the  above  town,  at  the  same  time  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  music  director  Weimar. 
Ttmt  gentleman  soon  advanced  him  so  for  in 
Ringing,  that  already,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
handed  him  over  to  Chapel-master  Bach  at  Ham- 
burg, 88  a  treble  singer.  It  was  there  (hat  he 
formed  himself,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word,  on  the  haipsichord ;  tott  After  an  interval 
of  twenty  years,  his  manner,  even  in  his  own 
compositions,  still  partook  remarkably  of  the 
Bach  schooL  However,  both  ho  and  his  master 
were  but  too  soon  disappointed  by  the  loss  of 
his  treble  voice,  when  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Erfurt.  Ho  then  took  pains,  by  a  social  in- 
tercourse  with  the  two  eminent  organists,  Kittel 
and  Hoealor,  to  extend  the  soUd  iniormatiou  he 
bad  already  acquired,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  more  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  several  instruments.  His 
groat  love  for  the  science  suggested  to  him,  in- 
deed, the  shortest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
roughest  and  most  laborious  wny.of  acquiring 
this  additional  knowledge,  namely,  to  article 
himself  for  five  years  to  the  town  musician  of 
Gottingen.  It  truly  required  all  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Nehrlich  was  inspired,  to  persevere 
in  the  science  under  such  depressing  circum- 
stances. Yet  he  not  only  persevered,  but  also 
availed  himself  of  every  leisure  moment  to 
study  and  practise  iu  his  garret  the  most  ab- 
stnise  rules  of  counterpoint.  "  As  an  admirable 
proof  of  this,"  says  Gerber,  "  I  have  now  before 
me  a  printed  Gottingen  concert  bill  of  the  26th 
of  January,  1793,  which  mentions  a  concerto  for 
the  haipsichnd  of  Nehrlich'a  composing,  to  be 
executed  by  himself;  and  in  a  note  of  Dr.  For- 
kel's  he  says,  among  other  things  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  and  in  Nehrlich's  praise,  '  Hero  the 
composer  has  not  only  developed  the  whole 
range  of  his  ideas,  out  of  the  theme  chosen  for 
each  division,  without  the  least  falling  off  either 
of  melody  or  modulation,  but  like  a  true  musi- 
cal deap^do  he  even  overleaps  these  bounda- 
ries, by  retaining  the  same  theme  through  all 
the  three  divisions  of  his  concerto,  still  modify- 
ing it,  -with  peculiar  scientific  dexterity,  and  in  a 
most  uiteresting  manner  —  a  feat  of  skill  which 
probably  many  esteemed  composers  would  find 
it  difficult  to  imitate ; '  tho  more  so,  as  it  ap- 
pears that,  on  this  occasion,  the  theme  was  not 
selected  1^  himself,  but  given  him,  at  his  par- 


by  Hoeslcr's  recommendation,  the  situation  of 
music  master  in  a  gentleman's  family  at  Dorpat, 
in  Eathonia :  here,  being  comfortably  settled,  he 
followed  his  scientific  pursuits  with  great  spirit, 
writing,  chiefly  for  practice,  a  number  of  varia- 
tions on  Russian  and  French  songs,  some  of 
which  he  occasionally  sent  tor  revisal  to  his 
friend  Haesler,  who  was  then  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Thence  arose  the  circumstance  of  one  set  of 
these  pieces  being  most  unexpectedly  returned 
to  him  in  print.  It  was  his  "  Airs  Rusiea  ear. 
pour  le  Clav."  Op.  1,  which  had  been  published 
by  Gerstenberg,  at  St.  Petersburg,  according  to 
the  directions  of  Haesler.  In  this  way  his  friend 
certainly  affiled  him  an  agreeable  aurprise, 
though,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have 
made  the  work  undergo  many  alterations  and 
improvements  previous  to  publication.  This 
first  essay  was,  however,  well  recdved ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  tho  publisher  desired  the  author 
to  send  him  more  pieces  of  a  similar  kiud, 
which  ho  accordingly  did.  Some  years  after 
this,  Nehrlioh  yielded  to  Haesler's  request,  and 
joined  him  at  Moscow,  in  wliich  city  he  soon 
got  a  sufficiency  of  teaching  in  the  first  familitw. 
Uf  his  even  then  greatly  accumulated  stock  of 
manuBcri])t3,  only  the  following  were  in  print  in 
1798  :  "Airs  Stuaes,"  Op.  1,  Petenburg,  1795; 
"Aira  Russaa  avec  Van.  pour  l»  Clm,,"  Op.  2; 
"FarOaUie  «t  Chtmaon  Ruau  avee  Var.  pour  b 
Clav."  Op.  3,  Moscow ;  "  Six  Le^ona  pour  la 
Clan.,"  Op.  4,  Moscow;  "Twenty-four  short 
Preludes  in  all  sharp  and  flat  Keys,"  Op. 
1798 ;  "  Fantaine  et  Chtuismt  Ruaae  avec  Var." 
Op.  6,  St.  Petersburg,  1802 ;  and  Twenty-five 
Spiritual  Odes  and  Hymns  from  Gellert,  with 
Accompaniments  for  Piano-forte,"  Op.  7,  Leip- 
sic;  "Variations  to  the  Ait'Dit  lautdaa 
Mauaen  nicht;'  "  "  VaziatiouB  to  the  Air  'Ood 
save  the  King.' " 

NEIDHARDT,  JOHANN  GEORG,  was  bom 
at  Bemstadt,  in  Silesia,  and  resided,  in  1706,  at 
Jena,  as  a  student  of  divinity.  It  was  at  that 
period  that  he  first  made  himself  known  as  an 
author  of  music.  He  subsequently  became 
chapel-master  at  Konigsberg.  His  princqwl 
works  are  entitled,  "  The  best  and  easiest  Tem- 
perature of  the  Monochord,"  Jena,  1706  ;  "  Sac- 
tio  Canonia  Armonici,"  Konigsberg,  1721 ;  and 
"  The  seven  Penitential  Psalms." 

NEILSON,  LAURENCE  CORNELIUS,  was 
bom  in  London,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  accom- 
panied his  &ther  and  mother  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  buried  the  ftamer,  who  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  and  with  the  latter  returned  to  hia 
native  land,  after  tho  &nuly  had  auffraed  severe 
losses  in  a  turtle  fishery  concern.  His  musical 
career  began  in  \7S5.  Valentine  Nicolai  (whose 
piano-forte  music  previou»ly,  and  at  that  day, 
was  much  cstcemod)  was  the  only  master  he 
ever  studied  under ;  aiter  which  he  attendod  pro- 
fessional schools  and  private  &miIieB  in  Notting- 
ham and  Derby,  and  was  oiganist  for  two  yean 
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at  Dndlej',  in  WorccflterBhira.  That  situntion  not 
ans^oring  his  wishes,  he  left  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  iriends,  and  returned  to  Xottingham. 
Daring  his  rMidence  there  ho  weekly  visited 
Derby,  and,  for  twelve  years,  the  celebrated  sera- 
inarj-  conducted  by  the  Misses  Parker,  at  ^V«h- 
bounie;  TPhen,  on  the  death  of  Snmuel  Bower, 
(a  worthy  man  and  eminent  musician,)  organist ' 
of  Chostcrtlcld,  he  succeeded  to  his  engagements 
in  that  town  and  neighborhood ;  but,  ^rouf>:h 
the  intcmted  motives  of  Mr.  Bower's  daughtor, 
was  deprived  of  the  oi^^,  although  her  father 
had  miidc  her  a  liberal  settlement,  accompanied 
by  a  command,  "  that  she  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  organ  or  teaching,  as  it  would  be 
an  object  of  con xi deration  to  his  successor."  He 
dying  in  1808,  Xeilfon  gave  up  the  former  place, 
and,  though  greatly  disappointed,  continued  at 
Chcsteriield.  Ono  of  Neilson's  sons  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Ilanorer 
Square,  being  one  of  the  ten  elected  on  the  com- 
mencement of  that  establishment ;  which,  from 
the  absistance  of  most  able  masters,  together 
with  the  excellent  order  and  regularity  with 
which  it  was  attended  and  conducted,  gave  rea- 
son for  a  favorable  anticipation  of  its  results. 
The  following  publications  are  by  L.  C.  Keilson  : 
"Three  Sonatas  for  the  Piano-forte,"  dedicated 
to  Miss  Emes,  (Preston.)  "A  Sonata  for  the 
Piano-forte,"  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Smith,  (Preston.) 
"Twelve  Divertimentos  for  the  Piauo-forte," 
(I*re8ton.)  '*  Three  Original  Duets,  Flutes," 
(Preston.)  "Three  Sets,  twelve  each,  from 
favorite  Airs,  ditto,"  (Preston.)  "Six  Numbers 
Flutist's  Journal,"  (Preston.)  Song,  ""When 
fortune  reigns,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  (Pres- 
ton.) '*  Several  Bin^le  Pieces  and  Songs,"  (Pres- 
ton.) "  A  Set  of  Marches,  Waltzes,  and  Dances, 
for  the  Harp  or  Piano-forte,"  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
Mu-sters,  (Clomcnti.)  "  Twelve Duetsfor  Flutes," 
arranged  from  several  airs,  (Clemcnti.)  "  A  Book 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  selected,  composed,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Keverend  G.  Boslcy,  (Gould- 
ing.)  "  Single  Pieces  and  Songs,".  (Goulding.) 
Song,  "  VF'hat  has  art  with  lovo  to  do  ? "  sung  bv 
Mrs.  Ilifi;  (KelfTe.)  '<  O,  give  thanks,"  part  of  the 
107th  psahn,  composed  as  a  duet  and  also  as  a 
trio,  for  voices;  marchesi  rondos,  songs,  and 
glees,  out  of  printt  (Preston.) 

^EKEB,  or  CHALIT.,  which  has  been  consid- 
ered to  be  pipos  by  most  translators,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  flute  and  hautboy. 

NEL.  (I.)    In  the. 

NELVI,  GirSEPPE  MARIA,  of  Bologna, 
published  in  1723,  conjointly  with  Caioli,  the 
music  of  thedrama  "Amer  naio  tra  f  ombre"  also, 
the  following  year,  the  opera  of  "  V  Odio  Redi- 

vico." 


it,"  Op.  1.  His  second  opera  consisted  of  sona- 
tas for  from  three  to  twelve  voices. 

XERI,  SAX  FILTPPO  DI,  an  ecclesiastic,  foun- 
der of  the  order  of  the  Oratory  at  Kome,  was  bom 
at  Florence  in  1515,  and  died  at  llomo  in  1^95. 
In  his  chapel  ho  first  introduced  a  more  artificial 
kind  of  music  than  the  plain  canto  frrmo,  or  choral, 
which  had  been  customary  in  the  mass.  This 
was  called,  after  the  chapel  and  order  of  its 
founder,  oraloriiim ;  and  so  San  Filippo  Xcri  has 
been  commonly,  though  improperly,  considered 
the  inventor  of  that  form  of  sacred  musical 
drama  called  oratario. 

NERUDA,  JOHANN  GEORG.  Chamber 
musician  and  violinist  in  the  chapel  at  Drc3<len, 
where  he  was  employed  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  was  an  excellent  performer  and  a  good  com- 
poser. Of  his  numerous  compositions  there 
have  only  been  printed  "Six  Trios  fox  the 
Violin,"  1763. 

NERUDA,  JOHANN  CIIRYSOSTOMrS, 
brother  to  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Bohemia, 
in  170.5.  He  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and  first 
resided  in  Prague,  but  afterwards  retired  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  17G3. 

NERVIUS,  LEONARDrs,  a  Capuchin  monk 
and  composer,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  published  at  Antwerp 
"Ten  Masses  for  4,  5,  6,  and  7  voices,"  1610, 
and  "  CaiUionei  Sacrie,"  for  eight  voices,  1623. 

NESER,  JOHANN.  Bom  at  "Wiesbach,  in 
Germany,  1570.  He  published  in  1619  a  work 
for  tho  music  schools  of  lus  country,  entitled 
"  Btjmni  Sacri." 

NETE.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  the  fourth,  or  most  acute  chord,  of  each  of  tho 
three  tetrachords  which  followed  the  first  two,  or 
the  deepest  two. 

NETE  DIEZErOHENON.  In  the  mn<t«nt  mnrie.  ttx  Snal  or 
hiRhrit  nuad  of  lha  fourth  Ictrachord,  and  llie  lint  oignTnlof 
the  Kflh. 

Sr.TV.  nVPERBOLAEOIT.  Thelut  ■onndorth<'7:ri7>"rM'voit, 
or  lilahcd  lelnchord,  and  of  the  gnat  lyilen).  or  dluram,  of  th« 

NETE  SYyEMMENON.  The  naim hr  whieh  the iBdsnb dt^ 
tinaulihnl  tilt  fourih  or  molt  wute  Mund of  tha  Uibd  tetnclKxd, 
wbin  conjoiDt  with  tba  MC(»id. 

NETH,  JOHANN  MARTDf ,  organist  in  Hol- 
stein,  was  bom  there  in  1683.  Ho  was  pupil  of  a 
celebrated  organist  named  Kosenbusch,  to  whose 
situation  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  died  in 
1736. 

NETOIDE!).  The  name  flren  bj  the  ancimt*  to  the  wuad* 
forming  Uie  higher  portion  of^thelr  Kale,  or  ifitem. 

NECBArER,  FRANZ  CHRISTIAN,  concert 
master  to  the  Princess  of  Schaumburg,  at  BQcke- 
burg.    Some  fragments  of  the  short  and  unset- 
tled life  of  this  professor  are  all  that  can  bo  mot 
■K-D-vT-KT*  -atvii-DfWTn      T*  V         *_         with.   He  was  a  Bohemian,  and  low  bom,  but 
T^ENNA^OMPOMO,  an  Italian  oontrapun-          the  good  fortune,  early  in  life,  to  fall  into  the 
tist  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ,  master  of  a  grammar  school. 


rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  madrigal. 
Padre  Martini,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  his- 
tory, cites  the  works  of  Nenna,  of  whoso  mad- 
rigala  for  five  voices,  eight  books  wna  published 
b^wecn  liie  years  1609  and  1631. 

NERI,  or  NEGRI,  MASSIMILIANO,  flour- 
ished as  organist  and  composer  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  about  the  year  1671.  He 
published,  in  that  city,  '*  SotMte  «  Canami  A.  1 
Stromenti  da  Chieia  e  da  Camera  con  aicune  oorren- 


worthy  master  ol  a  grammar 
who  discovered  his  talents,  and  knew  how  to  culti- 
vate them ;  so  much  so,  that,  when  he  left  tho 
seminary  for  Prague,  he  possessed,  besides  his 
particular  skill  in  music,  a  tolerable  faculty  of 
expressing  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue.  He  got 
bma,  thence  to  Vienna,  where  ho  assiduously 
strove  to  perfect  himself  as  a  composer,  by  means 
of  his  ac(i^uaintance  with  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Wraiiitzky.  "When  still  a  youth,  he  entered  the 
lists  as  a  composer,  and  cUd  so  with  such  ease 
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and  facility,  that  ho  -would  frequently  sit  down 
at  his  desk' in  the  public  parlor  of  the  inn  where 
ho  happened  to  lodRP.  and  write  away,  amidnt  the 

deafening  noise  of  a  numerous  compiiiiy.  When 
not  quite  thirty,  he  entered,  in  1700,  into  the 
Prince  of  Weilburg's  seriico,  as  chap  el -master ; 
hut  when  thiit  chnpel  Was  broken  up,  on  account 
of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  ho  cnuRratod  to 
^linden,  in  Prussia,  where  he  etoid  till  he  got 
acquainted  with  the  Princess  of  Schaumbuig, 
"i\lio  not  only  gave  him  a  gracious  reception  at 
BHckcliurj»,  but  ahio  granted  him  leave  to  per- 
form hiH  compositions  in  the  chnpel  there.  Bach, 
■\vlio  wjiH  tlicn  Btill  at  the  head  of  the  chapel, 
soon  perceived  Low  greatly  superior  the  lively 
^'outh  wa^  to  himself  in  the  managomont  of 
msrtrumeiital  composition,  although  his  frequent 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  science  did  not 
e.scape  the  old  profes^ior's  observation.  Of 
course,  the  old  man,  seeing  him.sclf  thrown  into 
the  barlisround,  with  all  his  good  nature,  could 
not  relriiiu  from  some  coutidential  conKurc  of 
Xeuhauer's  composition.  Neubaiier  soon  heard 
of  this,  and  as  all  hb  fortune  depended  ou  his 
maintainiug  Inn  credit  with  the  public  as  a  com- 

f oser,  his  feelings  were  naturally  much  hurt  at 
(aeh's  criticism.  His  givinj;  vent,  however,  to 
his  fecliiiES  in  viok'nt  invectives,  and  by  chal- 
Icji^^ing  the  old  man  to  a  duel  about  a  question 
of  crotchet'!  and  quavers,  only  showa  hb  low 
education. 

On  Jjiich'a  death,  Tfonbauer  got  in  full  pOB> 
Eic-.ision  of  his  place,  and  was  appointed  by  the 

princess  conductor  of  her  concerts.  He  then 
married  a  young  lady  of  BQckebuvg  :  but  ho  had 
scarcely  ciijoycd  this  ha]i])incsa  six  months,  when 
he,  too,  way  carried  oil'  to  the  grave,  llirf  death 
took  pliico  in  179iJ.  ilost  probably  he  accelerated 
it  by  the  intemperate  use  of  strong  liquors  ;  i'ur 
as  he  -was  wont,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tho  llhine,  to  excite  his  imagination  with  the 
juice  of  the  fi't'l^c,  the  want  of  it  afterwards 
compelled  him  to  have  recourse,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  brandy.  INeuhauer  was  interred  by  tho 
side  of  his  rival.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
genius,  fire,  and  invention  to  his  works.  But  as 
to  tho  opinion  matntaincd  by  some,  that  his 
greatest  forte  lay  in  his  symphonies,  they  whoso 
ears  have  been  regaled  with  Iladyn'a  sublime 
masterpieces,  ivill  hardly  subscribo  this  eulo- 
giura,  since  Neuhauer's  symphonies,  compared  to 
Ilaydu'fi,  a])pear  more  to  be  written  in  the  quar- 
tctto  and,  divertimento  stylo,  and  may  be  called 
rather  pretty  than  beautiful.  In  vain  wo  seek 
in  them  that  matchless,  sublime,  uitabating 
effect  which  captivates  the  hearer  in  Haydn. 
Neiibatior's  style  of  symphony  rather  partakes 
of  the  triding  and  the  playful.  Probably  he  suc- 
ceeded better  in  quartets,  and  other  sonata-like 
compoBittoni).  Those  of  his  works  which  are 
hchi  in  the  greatest  estimation  are,  "La  Ba- 
tailfi;"  his  principal  symphony;  the  great  effect 
of  which,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  every 
thing  rather  than  tho  corret^tness  of  its  composi- 
tion. His  "  Cantata  ou  tho  Taking  of  Mayencc," 
to  which,  notwithstauding  his  meompctcnt 
knowlcd^  of  the  lang;uagc,  ho  wrote  German 
■words,  and  that  in  tfo  suiicrior  a  manner,  that  no 
poet  could  venture  to  alter  any  of  them.  His 
*'  Harmony  for  Wind  Instruments  only,  ac- 
companied by  a  Violin  and  a  Biuss,"  in  which 
f3l  tiie  intricacies  of  wind  inatnuncntB,  calculated 


for  the  utmost  effect,  are  intended  to  bo  concen- 
trated in  one  piece.  Hia  remaining  works  con- 
sist of  8}-mphonies  for,  orchestra,  violin  quar- 
tets, duos  and  trios  for  violins  and  flutes,  con- 
certos for  violin  and  for  flute,  sonatas,  songs, 
cantatas,  &c. 

NEnBAUEU,  JOHANN.  Of  this  composer, 
residing  at  Vienna,  the  foUowiuf;  manuscript 
works  are  mentioned  in  Traeg's  Catalogue,  Vi- 
enna, 1799 :  "  Concerto  d  2  Clar.  Priacipaii  con 
Ace,"  "  II  Xolturno  d  FL  Ttav.,  Fl.  d  Amon,  2 
Viole,  2  Cor.,  e  Ve."  and  "Duetto  a  Camo  e  Viola." 

NEUKOMM,  SIGISMUXD.  bom  at  Salzburg, 
in  1778,  commenced  his  musical  education  when 
six  years  of  age.  His  first  master  was  an  excellent 
orginist  in'  Salzburg,  named  Wcissauer,  who, 
having  to  attend  to  several  churches,  soon  em- 
ployed his  pupil  as  an  occasional  substitute.  At 
the  age  of  fitlcen,  Xcukomm  was  nominated  organ- 
ist to  the  University  of  Salzburg,  where  he  also 
studied  tho  sciences,  &c.,  his  education  being 
carefully  attended  to  by  his  father,  who  wa?  a 
writing  mn-iter  in  the  university.  His  mother 
h«ng  related  to  tho  wife  of  Michael  Haprdn,  tlm 
profe*!inr,  with  a  kindness  characteristic  of  his 
dispo  iition,  offered  to  give  Neukomm  lessons  in 
compo-ilion  without  accepting  any  remuneration 
from  his  pupil  beyond  his  occasional  a-s^i^tance 
in  the  performance  of  hia  duties  as  court  organ- 
ist. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  engaged  at 
tho  court  theatre  as  chorus  master  of  tho  opera ; 
and  it  was  only  during  liis  fulfilment  of  this 
occupation  that  ho  took  the  resolution  to  devote 
himself  cxclasively  to  music.  In  1798  he  quit- 
ted Sakburg,  and  went  to  Vicuna,  where  the 
celebrated  Joseph  Haydn  received  him  as  a  pupil, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  brother  MichaeL  He 
profited  by  this  inestimable  good  fortune  during 
seven  years,  always  endeavoring  in  some  degree 
to  merit  the  kindness  of  hia  master,  who  treated 
him  like  a  son.  In  1803,  he  undertook  a  jour- 
ney to  fSt-  Petersburg,  where  he  was  soon 
engaged  as  chapel-master  and  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  German  theatre.  A  serious 
illness,  however,  obl^ed  him  to  leave  Russia. 

In  1807  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  at  Stockholm,  and,  in  1808,  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  at  St.  Petersburg.  During  hia 
residence  in  the  latter  city  and  in  Moscow,  he 
brought  out  many  works  of  his  own  composition 
with  great  acceptance ;  but  it  was  not  until  1S08 
that  he  was  induced,  by  tho  advice  of  the  con- 
noisseurs, and  especially  of  hia  master,  Joseph 
Haydn,  to  publish  any  thing.  In  1809  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with  men  like 
Cherubini,  Grttry,  and  Cuvier,  and  Uved  entirely 
devoted  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Hi^  patroness 
and  motiierly  friend,  tho  Princess  of  Lorraino- 
Yaud6mont,  had  introduced  him  to  Princo  Tal- 
leyrand, who  soon  after  net  only  gave  him  an 
apartment  in  his  hotel  and  a  place  at  tits  table, 
but  treated  him,  in  all  respects,  as  a  member  of 
his  own  family.  In  1811  ho  accompanied  this 
prince  to  the  congress  at  Vienna,  where,  at  tho 
funeral  ceremonies  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  his 
vocal  requiem  was  performed  by  a  choir  of  three 
hundred  singers,  in  the  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
before  oil  the  emperors  and  kings.  In  1815  he 
was  jiaraod  Chevalier  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
ennobled  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and,  after  the  con- 
gress was  over,  returned  with  Talleyrand  to  Paris. 
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la  18 IG  ho  accnmpanied  the  Bnlce  of  LnxeiQ'  | 
bour;?,  who  wont  out  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  , 
Rio  Janeiro.  'JTiere  he  jvns  warmly  received  by 
the  directiiit;  niiniater.  Count  da  liftrca,  and  pre-  I 
eented  to  the  kiug,  who  Mittled  on  him  a  rich  1 
pcuaion,  which  Xoukomin,  on  tho  breaking  oat  of 
tlio  roTOlution  iu  1821,  roluntarily  renouncod, 
and  fdlowod  the  kinjr  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  | 
made  knight  of  Horeral  orders.  In  October  of  tho  < 
same  year  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  roiumed  hia 
residence  with  Prince  Talleyrand.  In  1826  he 
Bpent  eight  months  in  travciling  through  Italy, 
and  aj^ain  returned  to  Paris.  In  1827  he  made  a 
tour  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  and,  in  1829, 
through  England  and  Scotlaud,  where  ho  was  moat 
warmly  roccired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other 
distiuguishcd  men.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  accom- 
panied Prince  Talleyrand,  in  1830,  on  his  embassy  i 
to  England ;  and  thoro  he,  for  the  moflt  part,  since 
remained,  finding  an  agreeable  and  honorable 
sphere  of  action.  He  HHUoUy  spent  the  unem- 
ployed autumn  and  winter  montKs  in  visiting  hia 
Iricnds  upon  tho  continent.  In  1832  he  wrnt  to 
Berlin,  where  one  of  hU  oratorios,  "  Tho  Law  of 
the  Old  Covenant,"  and  several  others  of  hia  com- 
pouitiouB,  wero  performed ;  from  there  he  visited 
hia  &icnda  in  Lupsio  and  Dresden,  and  returned 
to  Loudon.  In  18.^3-4  ho  made  a  second  journey 
to  Italy.  The  winter  of  1834-5  he  passed  iu 
Houthorn  France,  and  made  an  excursion  from 
Toulon  to  ^Vlglers,  to  Bona,  (the  ancient  Hip- 
poua  where  St.  Augustine  resided  aa  bishop,) 
and  to  Sagia,  on  tho  aorth-west  coast  of  ^Vfiica, 
whence  he  retomcd,  by  way  of  Paris,  to  London. 
In  the  year  183G  he  had  resolved  to  visit  America, 
and  pass  about  a  year  here.  He  hod  already 
taken  a  berth  in  a  Liverpool  packet,  when  an 
attack  of  fever  compelled  him  to  renounce  tho 
project.  In  Manchester,  where  he  lived  in  an 
amiable  and  very  friendly  family,  he  soon  to- 
eovcred  his  fall  health  and  Btoongith.  Uis  active 
nature  would  not  rest ;  he  made  a  jountey  to  tho 
southern  part  of  (Jerraany,  and  then  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  where  he  remained  »oreral  wcekft. 
Then  ho  travelled  through  Darmstadt,  Heidel- 
berg, Manheim,  Corlsnihe,  &c.,  to  Porix,  to  hia  old 
friend  Talleyrand.  In  1847  he  was  again  in 
England.  In  spite  of  so  much  travelling  and 
various  experience  of  life,  Xoukomm  composed 
an  incredible  number  of  works.  Since  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year  he  has  kept  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
his  works,  which  contains  the  titles  and  themes, 
or  firnt  notcf,  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
vocal  compositions,  (among  which  are  sixty-Hcveii 
psalm^t  iu  various  languages,)  and  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  instrumental  works ;  in  all,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  works ;  and  yet  he  com- 
posed many  others  which,  in  his  travels,  he  for- 
got to  set  down.  He  is  chiefly  known,  in  this 
country,  by  his  popular  dramatic  oratorio  of 
"  l>a\id,"  and  by  some  of  tho  songs  which  he 
has  composed  to  words  by  Barry  Cornwall. 

>iEL'>fyl5.  A  term  applied,  by  the  old  mu- 
sicians, to  ditisiout  upon  a  single  rnwel  at  tho 
end  of  a  psalm  or  anthem,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
the  whole  melody.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  name  neumai  was  synonymous 
with  the  noun  note,  and  that  it  simply  implies  an 
aggregation  of  as  many  sounds  as  may  be  con- 
veniently uttered  in  one  single  rospirotion. 

N£UMABCK»  GE0BOE3.  secretary  of  the 


archivoa,  librarian,  &c.,  at  'Weimar,  was  bom  at 
Muhlhausen  in  Ifi'-il.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Frwhlbringenden  Oeneilsrluift,  (Productive  Socie- 
ty.) He  published  a  diiluctic  work  on  compo- 
sirion,  and  also  composed  some  songs.  He  is  like- 
wise Raid  to  have  written  tho  psnhn, "  tVer  mir 
den  lieber  GoU,"  &c.   Ho  died  at  Weimar  in  1681. 

NErSCHL,  or  NEYSCHEL,  JOH.VXX,  court 
musician  to  tho  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  was  a 
celebrated  performer  on  the  trumpet,  so  much 
so  that  the  emjieror  ordered  Albert  Durcr,  the 
painter,  to  introduce  his  portrait:  in  the  picture 
he  was  about  to  paint  of  a  triumphal  entry  of  the 
emperor. 

NErSZ,  IIEINRICH  GEORO,  bom  at  Elbin 
Gororda  in  l!)54,  was  an  ecclesiastic.  It  was  not 
till  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  that  he  began  to 
study  music,  and  then  only  with  a  design  of  or- 
namenting the  simple  psalmody  used  iu  dirino 
service  with  oceaaional  discords  and  chromatic 
intervals.  Ho  first  took  lessons  in  compotdtiou 
irom  the  singer  Bokemeyer,  at  AVolfcnbuttel ;  and 
what  is  remarkable,  he  received  these  instructions 
only  by  means  of  a  correspondence  carried  on  be- 
tween himself  and  his  master.  Having  made 
some  progress,  he  ananged  many  ]»ialms  for  four 
voices,  and  sent  them  to  Bokone^'^  for  corroc- 
tion.  On  their  being  rotumod,  he  introduced 
them  in  his  church,  when  they  proved  so  eifectivo 
as  to  render  tho  singing  of  his  congregation  much 
more  attractive  than  that  of  the  surrounding 
churches.  Ho  next  hazarded,  in  1712,  the  com- 
position of  a  ploee  of  music  on  the  marriage  of  a 
nobloman,  in  which  he  sang  himself,  lids  was 
also  successful.  He  wrote,  also,  the  following 
works  :  "  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Music,"  1691 ; 
"  iliuica  Paraholioa,"  a  tiact;  and  "  A  Treatise 
on  Music."  Tho  two  latter  were  left  in  manu- 
script at  his  death. 

NE"V;EIT,  JOSEPH,  BARON  BE.  A  pupU 
and  friend  of  N.  Piccini,  who  diod.  as  is  well 
known,  iu  indigent  circumstances,  and  on  whoso 
grave,  at  Passy,  Xevou  caused  a  monument  of 
black  marble  to  be  erected  in  1800.  Professional 
musician,  as  the  French  dictionary  calls  him,  he 
was  none,  hut  what  Ginguenb  terms  tin  amatear 
instniit.  This  mistake  is  tho  more  excusable,  as 
there  was,  about  the  same  time,  (1788,)  another 
Neveu,  pianist  to  tho  Count  d'ArtoLs,  at  Paris, 
who  is  most  likely  the  author  of  the  works  pub- 
lished in  that  name.  Whether  this  be  the  same 
Neveu  who  was  appointed,  in  1792,  professor  of 
the  belhn  k-ttrea  at  the  Lycie  ilei  Ails  at  Paris,  and 
who  there  gave  public  lectures  on  drawing,  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  engraving,  music,  dancing,  and  tho 
drama,  is  again  doubtful.  Gerbcr  rather  thinks 
that  this  last  prol'essor  wns  tho  above-named 
Baron  de  Xbvcu,  tho  amateur.  The  foUoaing 
works  may  be  met  vtith  in  the  name  of  Xevcu : 
"  Trois  Pofpuurru  H'Aira  coanaa  pour  ie  Clav." 
Paris,  1788,  and  "Ariau  var.  pmr  h  P.  F.," 
Augsburg,  1790. 

N'EWDOLD.  An  able  professor  of  the  violin, 
resident  at  Manchester.  He  peribrmcd  at  the 
York  Festival  in  1823. 

NEWrOX,  JOHN,  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
rector  of  Ross,  in  Herefordshire,  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  skill  in  the  ma^ematics,  was  the 
author  of  the  "  English  Aoadraay,  or  a  brief  In- 
troduction to  the  seven  Liberal  Arts,"  in  which 
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miirio,  na  one  of  them,  is  lai^ly  treated  of.  It 
was  published  in  octavo,  in  the  yew  1067. 

NEW  TIIEMOXT  TEMPLE.  The  old  Tre- 
inont  Temple,  Boston,  was  burned  doivii  on  th© 
night  of  March  31,  1852;  and  immediately  prep- 
arations were  made  for  building  a  new  one.  The 
new  Temple  is  immense;  it  covers  an  area  of 
ninety  four  feet  front  by  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
ax  feet  deep,  and  is  seventy-five  feet  high  in 
front  The  walls  are  of  ample  thickness  and 
strength,  varymg  in  thickness  from  thirty-six 
inches  to  fdxtocn  inches,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  method  of  building,  hollow. 
Tiiis  insures  greater  proportional  strength,  dry 
inside  walls,  a  saving  in  furring  and  lathii^  — 
by  admitting  of  plastering  upon  tho  bricks  —  and 
greater  resonance  and  adaptation  to  music  in  the 
walls  of  the  large  halls.  This  method  obviates, 
also,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  all  danger  of 
fire  spreading,  as  it  often  does,  and  did  to  the  de- 
strui^tton  of  the  old  Temple,  between  the  plaster- 
ing and  the  wall.  W'herever  in  this  new  building 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  furring  and 
plastering,  layers  of  brick  have  been  placed  to 
cut  off  all  chance  of  fire  spreading  between  tlie 
plastering  from  one  story  to  another.  The  floors, 
too,  have  a  thick  coating  of  mortar  between  the 
under  and  upper  courses  of  boards,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  spread  of  fire,  and  to  prevent  the 
tranRmLssion  of  sound,  'llie  main  Ilall  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long,  soventy- 
two  wide,  and  fifty  feet  high.  Back  of  the  stage, 
in  a  recess,  is  the  organ,  one  of  the  la^i^st  ever 
built  in  the  United  States,  placed  there  by  the 
builders,  Messrs.  Hook.  ' 

KEYDIXfr,  a  musician  at  Erfurt,  was  bom  in 
1722.  lie  was  a  good  violinist  and  harpist,  and 
left  many  vocal  and  instrumental  compoutions  in 
manuscript.    He  died  in  1788. 

NICAISE,  ABBE  CI-AUDE.  a  native  of  Dijon, 
who  died  in  1702,  wrote  "  Disaerlaiio  de  VeCerum 
Matica."    It  was  not  printed. 

MCETIUS,  or  XICETAS,  ST.  Dr.  Forkel 
observes,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  history,  p. 
197,  that  this  Nicetius  is  said  to  be  the  real  author 
of  the  hymn  "  Te  Deum  laudamui"  commonly 
ascribed  to  Ambrosias. 

NICHELUAXN,  CHBISTOPn,  chamber  mu- 
Mdan  and  professor  of  the  harpsichord  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  bom  at  Treuenbriezcn  in 
1717-  His  first  masters  were  Bubcl,  Hchweinitz, 
and  Lippe.  In  1730  his  father  sent  him  to  St. 
ThonuH's  school  at  Lcipuc,  where  he  contiuued 
the  study  of  musio  under  the  great  Sebastian 
Bach,  then  director  in  that  school.  The  eldest 
son  of  Bach  wss  at  the  same  time  his  principal 
teacher  on  the  harpsichord,  and  directed  his  first 
essays  in  composition.  Being  desirous,  three 
years  after  this,  to  fininiliaxize  himself  with  the 
dramatic  style  of  music,  by  hearing  the  compo- 
sitions of  tho  best  writers  for  the  theatre,  and  not 
being  able  to  satisfy  this  desire  at  I^ipsic,  where 
there  was  not  then  any  opera,  ho  resolved  on  a 
journey  to  Ilarabui^,  in  which  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, by  the  name  of  Boohmcn,  agreed  to  ac- 
company him.  Uliough  tho  opera  of  this  city 
was  on  its  decline,  it  was  still  supported  by  the 
chapel-masters  K«sor,Tel(nnnntt,  and  Mattheson, 
and  several  dislinguished  singers  were  attached 
to  iL   At  Hambiug,  Niohdboann  became  inti- 


mately accLuaintod  with  Keiser,  who,  with  the 
other  two  chapel-masters  above  mentioned,  gave 
him  all  the  information  he  required  on  the  sub- 
ject of  draniatic  music,  till  the  year  1738,  when, 
after  a  short  visit  to  bis  native  place,  he  proceeded 
to  Berlin.  'l*hc  o^anization  oi  the  Chapel  Kojnl 
at  Berlin,  and  the  establishment  of  the  opera  in 
1740,  furnished  him  with  a  new  opportunity  of 
increasing  his  musical  knowledge.  He  also,  at 
this  time,  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Cjuantz  in 
counterpoint,  and  Orann  in  vocal  compnmtion. 
It  was  now  that  he  wrote  his  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord,  which  were  attcrward.<»  published  in 
two  volumes.  The  death  of  his  fiither  having 
deprived  him  of  the  pecuniary  assiiitancc  which 
he  had  previously  obtained  from  home,  obliged 
him  to  turn  his  mind  (scrionsly  to  his  eitabluh- 
ment  in  life.  The  a])pointnienta  at  the  Roval 
Chapel  in  Berlin  being  all  filled  up,  he  decided 
on  a  journey  to  England  and  France.  Scarc^y, 
however,  hod  he  reached  Hamburg,  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  King  of  Pru!*ia  to  return 
to  Berlin,  and  the  promise  of  a  place  in  the 
chapel.  Having  immediately  obeyed  this  man- 
date, ho  was  nominated  second  performer  on  the 
harpsichord  in  the  Chapel  Koyal.  Amongst  the 
compositions  which  he  wrote  during  tho  time  he 
filled  this  situation,  we  con  menlioa  only  the 
pastoral,  of  which  tho  king  himself  composed  the 
nymphony  and  two  aricttes,  dividing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  remaining  ariettes  between  Nichel- 
mann  and  Quants.  Iii  1749  he  wrote  his  work 
"Die  Sleiodie."  This  was  published  at  tho  time 
of  the  controversy  respecting  the  comparativft 
merit  of  French  and  Italian  music,  and  called 
forth  several  virulent  replies,  which,  in  their  turn, 
were  agaiu  answered.  In  1756  Xichdmann  ob- 
tained his  discharge  from  the  Chapel  Koyal, 
which  he  hod  solicited  from  the  king,  and  after 
that  period  resided  privately  at  Berlin  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  17S1. 

NICnOI,SOX,  RICHARD,  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen Church,  Oxford,  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  music  iu  that  uiiivei'sity  in  1596.  lie  was  the 
first  professor  of  music  at  Oxford  under  Dx.  liey- 
ther's  endowment,  and  was  the  composer  of  many 
madrigals.   lie  d^  in  the  year  1639. 

NICHOLSON,  CHARLES.  The  fiitber  of 
this  eminent  flutist,  who  died  1737,  was  also  an 
admirable  pcrformn  on  that  fnstmment,  and 
dedicated  much  time  to  its  improvement  In 
this  ho  was  eminently  successful ;  and,  at  his 
death,  loft  his  son  in  possession  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  a 
genius  highly  capable  of  carrying  those  princijilcs 
into  execution.  The  rich,  mcUow,  and  ftndy- 
graduated  quality  of  tone  which  he  produced 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument, 
sufficiently  evinces  the  success  whicli  has  attend- 
ed his  exertions.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  the  mastery  this  artist  obtained  over  the 
grand  impediments  of  the  instrument  than  his  per- 
formanco,in  1822,at  Covcnt  Gai^en  Theatre,  where 
ho  executed  an  adaj^io  without  the  accomiiani- 
mcnt  of  a  single  instrument ;  and  such  was  his 
complete  succeiiu,  that  an  encore  was  demanded 
by  the  whole  house  ivith  acclamation.  In  pa- 
thetic movements,  indeed,  he  hod  no  rivaL  Nich- 
olson has  published  numerous  works  for  his  in- 
strument, amongitt  which  are  "Preceptive  Left- 
sons  for  the  Ilttte ; "  "A  Voliune  of  Stadiea^  ooji- 
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sisting  of  VasaageB  selected  from  the  Works  of 
the  most  omineiit  Flute  Composers,  and  thrown 
into  the  form  of  Preludes,  with  occasional  Fin- 
geringa,  and  a  Set  of  ori|(iiial  Exercises ; "  "  Twelve 
Bcicct  Melodiea,  with  \  ariations  for  the  Flute  and 
Piiuio-forte,"  in  conjunction  with  Buirowea ;  "  O 
dotce  eonoerUo,  with  Variations  for  Flute  and 
Piuno-fbrte,"  also  with  Burrowes ;  "  Four  Vol- 
umes of  Flute  Ijeauties,  consisting  of  forty-eight 
Numbers ; "  "  Twelve  select  Airs,  with  Variations 
as  Flute  Solos,  with  P.  F.  Accompaniment;" 

Lo  Bouquet,  or  Flowers  of  Melody ; "  "Potpourri 
for  Fluto  and  P.  F>,  iutroducing '  Life  let  us  cher- 
ish,' •  Auld  Itol^i  Gray,'  and  fiivorito  QuadriUe, 
*Lm  Matiida,'  aa  a  Hondo;"  "Six  Fantasias;" 
"Mayteder't  Pobmaue,  for  Flute  and  P.  F.,"  and 
**  Introduction  and  six  Variations  to  '  The  Fall  of 
Puns,'  with  au  od  libitum  for  the  P.  F." 

NICLAS,  J.  A.  This  musician,  who  was  bom 
in  Suabia.  published  "C/ioix  d'Airs  de  piraieura 
Opiraa,"  Loip^c,  1790.  One  half  of  the  French 
opfira  songs  arranged  in  this  work  for  tho  harpsi- 
chord, and  sixteen  in  number,  are  of  the  private 
Bccrctarj'  Uoiinzky's  composition.  Tho  remain- 
dor  are  by  Paesiello,  Salomon,  Grctry,  and  Gluck. 
Amongst  them  is  also  a  chanson  by  Madame  An- 
rora,  lirst  singer  at  Rheiusburg.  Tlie  publLiher 
of  this  collection  was  at  that  time  musician  in 
ordinary  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  at  Rhcins- 
burg. 

NICOLAI,  DAVID  TRAUGOTT,  court  or- 
ganist of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Uorlitx,  was  bom  in 
that  town  in  1733.  Ue  was  one  of  the  most  cel- 
elnnted  perfonners  on  the  organ  in  Germany,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  especially  as  an 
extempore  player,  and  owed  his  great  prolicieiicy 
cliieHy  to  the  instructions  of  his  fatlier,  B.  T.  Nic- 
olai,  who  was  alM>  celebrated  on  tho  same  iiistru- 
inent.  At  the  early  ago  of  nine,  young  Nicolai 
was  able  to  perform  with  idat  Sebastiwi  Bach's 
most  ditficult  compositions.  His  skill  in  mochan- 
ica  was  also  so  great,  and  especially  his  knowl- 
edge of  organ  building,  that  he  was  sent  for 
from  all  ports  of  the  tiurrounding  country  to 
inspect  nowly-built  or  repaired  organs.  The  love 
of  his  native  place,  and  above  all  his  great  at- 
tachment to  his  organ,  rendered  all  calls  to  more 
lucrative  altuations  ^uitless.  As  a  reward  lor 
this  attachment  and  loj'alty,  he  obtained  of  the 
court,  in  Mob,  the  appointment  of  electoral  court 
orgHuittt,  and  of  the  town  of  Gorlitz  an  anniuU 
bicrcase  of  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  life. 
Ui;i  activity  never  relaxed  until  his  death,  at  tho 
age  of  uxty-cight.  Uis  son  Carl  Samuel  Trau- 
gDtt,  bachelor  of  law,  was  permitted,  in  I79d,  to 
act  OS  adjunct;  so  that  tho  tliird  generation 
ot  that  celebrated  l^mily  of  organists  was,  in  lttl2, 
■orviug  the  same  organ. 

NICOLAI,  Dtt.  EllXEST  ANTOX,  a  doctor 
of  mediciue  and  phLloMi)hy,  born  at  Sondcrs- 
hauficn  in  1722,  published,  in  1715,  a  disserta- 
tion entitled  "  Tlie  L'uiou  of  Music  and  Medicine." 
lie  died  at  Jena,  iu  1802. 

NICOLAI,  FRIEDllIcn,  a  bookseller  at  Ber- 
lin, was  born  in  that  town  in  17:i^.  He  wrote  a 
tour,  in  which  he  made  many -observations  on 
mu»ic,  proving  himself  to  poMess  au  exteosivo 
knowle<^o  of  the  art.  'Ilio  account  which  he 
gives  of  tho  state  of  music  at  Vienna  about  the 
ycu  1770,  but  especially  his  remarks  on  Uluck, 


still  deserve  to  be  read.  There  are  also  in  his 
work  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  Berlin 
musicians.  In  1799,  Ntcalai  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
This  author,  says  Gerher,  evuiced  clearly  by  a 
jest,  that  he  mi^ht  also  have  been  a  composer ; 
the  proof  of  which  is  fOUnd  in  two  small  para- 
ph lets  of  boUuds,  which  he  published  under  the  fol- 
lowuig  quaint  title,  in  obsolete  German :  "  A  nice 
little  Almanack,  full  of  pretty,  gonuiue,  and  pleas- 
ant Ballads,  merry  Carols,  and  pluintivc  Ditties 
of  Murders,  chanted  by  Gabriel  Oddlish,  whilom 
BoUad  Singer  at  Dessau,  and  edit^  fav  Daniel 
Cleverly,  Shoemaker,  at  liitxnueck  on  t'bo  Elbe^ 
Ifit  Tear,"  Berlin  and  Stettin,  published  by 
Friedrich  Nicolai,  1777.  "Second  Year,  ditto.'' 
1778.  The  following  tunes,  and  droll  enongh 
they  are,  Nicolai  composed  himself.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  above  work,  the  songs  numbered  16, 
18,  21,  22,  23,  ond  28,  also  tho  chimnoy  tm^oa- 
cr's  song,  No.  29,  whirh  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
collection;  and  iu  the  second  year,  Nos.  16,  17, 
29,  30,  and  31.  The  remainder  are  portly  old 
tunes,  adapted  to  tliese  songs,  and  partly  the 
compositions  of  Chapel-mastcr  Rcichardt.  "  To 
observe  Nicolai  at  his  own  house,"  continues 
Oerbor,  "  where  you  meet  every  whore  with 
traces  as  well  of  the  owner's  retinod  taste  as  of 
his  opulence,  is  exceedingly  gratifying.  On  one 
side  you  pass  through  a  concert  room  into  his 
study,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  por- 
traits of  all  the  celebrated  authors,  amongst 
which  those  of  Arst-rate  composers  are  not  omit- 
ted. On  the  other  hand,  you  behold  a  piano, 
and  opposite  to  that  a  museum  of  engravings  in 
huge  portfolios,  comprising  aluo  a  collection  of 
portraits  of  eminent  musicians,  not  very  numer- 
ous indeed,  but  no  loss  interesting  on  that  ac- 
count. The  most  valuable  object,  however,  to  bo 
met  with  there,  is  him^'lf :  his  oxccUout  Judg- 
m«it,  and  agreeable  couvcniation  concerning  the 
sciences  m  general,  scientidc  men,  and  their 
works,  which  one  may  look  lor  in  vain  amongst 
a  thousand  professors,  appears  to  him  quite 
I  natural.  Greatly  as  his  writings  abound  with 
I  usetiil  matter  on  those  subjects,  it  is  in  coiivcraa- 
'  tion  only  that  his  vast  erudition,  and  nice  dis- 
crimination in  every  art  and  sciciu'C,  can  be  duly 
appreciated.  The  nobility,  and  oven  prijiccs,  are 
entertained  at  his  hospitable  board ;  when  they 
I  are  sure" to  flud,  besides  the  profusion  of  luxuries 
they  arc  used  to,  something  much  more  rare, 
'  namely,  a  society  more  remBrkablc  lor  tho  capaci- 
!  ty  of  their  brains  than  for  that  of  their  stoinnchs. 
F.  Nicolai,  moreover,  enjoyed  the  gratillcation  of 
seeing  his  youngest  daughter  m^c  such  prog- 
ress in  singing,  that,  in  1797,  when  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  she  ranked  amongst  the  most  dis- 
tinguisliod  members  of  Fosch's  excellent  Conser- 
vatory." lliiB  superior  man  died  at  Berlin  m 
1811,  aged  seventy-eight. 

NICOLAI,  JOHANX  GEORG,  oi^anist  at 
Rudolstadt,  publinhcd  some  organ  and  church 
music.   Ho  died  there  in  1790. 

NICOLAI,  JOSEPH  GOTTFRIED,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  lludnlMtadt.  Ho 
studied  divinity  at  the  University  of  Jena  in  1794, 
and  returned  in  1797  to  his  native  place.  Being 
a  clever  perlbrmer  on  the  harpidchord,  and  a  groat 
unatour  of  fugues,  ho  removed  to  Uflbnbttch  on 
the  Maine,  where  he  resided,  about  1799,  as 
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teacher  of  the  h&rpHichord,  and  published  the 
iinder-Rientioncd  works  for  that  instrument.  At 
length  he  engaged,  to^-ards  1802,  as  tutor  to  the 
iainily  of  Mr,  Von  Stockum,  privy  councilor  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Nuremberg,  where  he 
performed  at  a  concert,  in  the  same  year,  a  grand 
concerto  of  Dussek's,  and  a  sonata  and  faiita'^ia 
of  his  own  composition,  on  the  piauo-forte.  Ilia 
published  works  are  "  SoiuUe  pour  le  Clat.  acec 
r.,"  Op.  1,  Offenbach,  1797,  and  "  Trota  Soaalea 
pour  la  Clan,  acec  oblig.,"  Op.  2,  Offenbach,  1799. 

NICOLAI,  JOHANN  MARTIX,  brother  of 
Johann  Georg  Nicolui,  was  chamber  musician  at 
Meiiiingen  about  the  year  1756.  He  published 
at  Numabc^  &  work  entitled  <■  Excrcisea  for  the 
Harpsichord." 

NICOLAI,  JOHANN  GOTTLIEB,  Ron  of  the 
preceding,  was  director  of  tlio  conccrtu  and  or- 
ganiRt  at  Zwoll.  ile  com]>Of<ed  the  operetta 
called  "  Der  Grhiirtatnti ; "  also  several  Other  oper- 
ettas and  practical  works  lor  the  harpsichord  and 
other  instruments.  In  the  year  1799  he  adver- 
tised at  ZwoU  Six  additional  Sonatas  for  the 
P.  F.,  with  Accompaniment  of  aViolin  and  Boss," 
Op.  12.  He  died  at  Zwoll  in  the  beginning  of 
1801.  AmongMt  his  earlier  productions  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  to  bo  noticed:  "A,  B,  C,pourle 
Ctav."  ninety  pages,  and  "  Vingt-quatro  tiotiatea 
pour  le  Ctav,  aur  les  Tom  de  la  Musii/its,  Sccmde 
Partie,"  seventy-six  pages,  both  for  the  use  of 
students. 

NICOLAI,  JOILiVNN  MICHEL,  muMcian  to 
the  court  and  composer  at  Stuttgnrd,  nourished 
in  the  seventconth  century,  and  published  the 
following  works :  "  Spiritunl  Hiirraonicn  for  throe 
Voices  and  two  Violins,"  Franklort,  1669 ; 
"Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and  Viol  da 
Gamba  or  Bassoon,"  Augsburg;  •■24  Capricci  d 
4  r.  e  n.  v.,"  Augsburg,  1675  ;  and  "A  Third 
Volume  ditto,"  168:2. 

NICOLAI,  or  NICOLAY,  VALENTINE.  A 
popular  composer  for  the  pituio-forte,  who  resid- 
ed many  ycara  at  Paris.  HU  writings  were  once 
in  great  request.  "  This,  however,"  observes  Dr. 
Bumey,  "may  probably  bare  been  more  owing 
to  the  spri^htlinosi  and  pleasantry  of  hia  style, 
than  to  the  depth  or  orthodoxy  of  iiis  knowledge. 
Nearly  all  his  works,  but  particularly  his  third 
opera  of  sooataa  for  the  piano-forte,  tlic  lir^t  sona- 
ta of  which  was  for  many  years  taught  in  nhuost 
every  (ichool  in  the  kingdom,  had  a  very  exten- 
sive sale.  His  piano-forte  ducu  are  considered 
to  rank  amongst  the  best  of  his  «  orks.  In  some 
of  these  he  has  displayed  a  very  couaidemble 
share  of  good  taste,  inijcnuity,  and  fancy."  Ho 
died  about  the  year  17!)!). 

NICOLEITI,  FIUPPO,  an  ecclesiastic  and 
composer  at  Ferrara,  nourished  at  Itomc  in  1G20, 
as  chapol- master.  He  published  many  madrigals 
and  sacred  compositions. 

NICOLINI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Itolian  dramatic 
composOT,  produced  in  1800,  lor  the  theatre  at 
Milan,  the  opera  bufia  *■  /  Baceaimli  di  Jiuma," 
which  has  been  succcasful  in  many  towns  in 
Italy.  Ue  has  also  written  several  other  pleasing 
operas. 

NICOLINI,  FUANCESCO.  Bom  at  Venice 
about  the  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  century. 
He  wrote  the  words  and  miuicof  the  opvas  "Ar- 


gia,"  "  Geaterico,"  •'Eraelio,"  and  "Pm^ope," 
the  success  of  which  was  the  recompense  oif  his 
double  talent. 

NICOLINI  m  NAPOLL  or  NICOLINI 
GR.IMALDI.  A  fine  contralto  singer  and  ex- 
cellent actor.  He  vreat  to  England  in  the  year 
1708,  having  been  previously  cdebratod  in  Italy 
for  about  ten  years.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  No. 
11.5  of  the  "Tatler,"  speaks  highly  of  NicoUni's 
acting  ;  and  so  much  waa  hia  performance  thought 
of,  that  the  opera  prices  were  raised  on  his  arri- 
val, he  being  considered  the  first  truly  great 
Italian  rang«r  who  had  performed  in  England. 
He  sang  in  Handel's  first  opera  of  "  RinitUo." 
In  tho  year  1712  he  left  England  for  Italy,  as  it 
was  supposed,  not  to  return.  In  1715,  however, 
he  was  again  in  England,  and  sang  in  '*  EinalHo," 
when  the  opera  had  as  groat  a  run  as  at  its  fint 
representation.  Quanz,  in  his  biography,  mys 
that  he  met  with  Nicolini  sX  Venice,  in  1726, 
when  his  singing  was  on  the  decline.  We  do 
not  know  the  period  of  his  death. 

NIEDT,  FRIEDMCH  ERHARDT.  A  niu- 
atcat  theorist  and  compoaeri  who  lived  about  tho 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The  accounts  of 
liim  arc  but  mea^o  and  contradictory.  For  in- 
stance, Walther  insists  he  was  born  in  Thuringia, 
and  Dr.  Forkcl  at  Jona ;  neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  able  to  state  the  precise  year  of  his  birth; 
while  Mattheson,  who  mwht  have  learned  it  of 
Niedt  himself,  having  had  so  much  concern  with 
his  works,  refers,  in  his  "  Ekrenpforte,"  (Trium- 
phal Arch,)  to  Walther's  *'  Lexicon."  However, 
from  all  this  tho  foUo\ving  may  be  elicited.  About 
the  year  1700,  Niodt  practised  as  notary  at  Jena, 
but  went  soon  after  to  Copenhagen,  where  his 
compositions  gained  the  applause  of  the  court ; 
partly  for  which  xeaaon,  ana  ]Mitly  on  account  of 
his  unguarded  convocation,  he  was  frequently 
exposed  to  tho  shafts  of  envy,  until  he  died, 
towards  1717.  Of  hu  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  truly  grand,  compositions  for  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  nothing  further  has  transpired. 
Tho  publication  of  the  tbllomug  works  he  nco- 
moted  himaelf :  "  Musietd  Uuide^  or  Methodical 
Instructions,  by  means  of  which  a  Tyro  in  the 
noble  Science  of  Music  may  so  perfect  him.<iclf  in 
a  short  time,  as  to  bo  able  not  only  readily  to 
play  Thorough  Bass,  alter  a  lew  plain  rules,  but 
iiki'wiso  be  able  to  compose  various  pieces,  and 
be  what  is  called  a  reipectablo  Orgimist  and 
Musician."  Volume  the  first  treats  of  thorough 
hBss,  and  8i;;ht  playing  of  the  same,  Hamburg, 
1700.  "  Guide  to  Variations,  or  a  Method  of 
varying  tho  Thorough  Bass  and  the  Numbers 
placed  on  the  Notes,  so  as  to  form  pleasing  Vori- 
BtiouH,  and  to  convert  with  ease  a  Thorough 
Bass  Prelude  into  Ciacous,  Allemandcs,  Cou- 
raiitcs,  Sarabandos,  Minuets,  Jigs,  with  other 
useful  Inatractions,"  second  volume,  Hambui^, 
170S.  "  A  second  improved  Edition  of  the  same 
Work,  with  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  of  upwards 
of  sixty  Pieces  for  tho  Organ,  by  Mattheson," 
Hamburg,  1721.  Musical  Guide,"  the  third  and 
last  volume :  this  treats  of  counterpoint,  fugues, 
motets,  chomeeB,  recitatives,  and  cavatiuas. 
*■  Opus  Potthamitm ;"  to  this  is  added  plain  ar- 
guments, ou  which  the  right  use  of  musie,  both 
in  churches  and  clBCwhcro,  is  founded :  it  was 
edited  by  Mattheson,  Hamburg,  1717.  This  third 
volume  the  author  did  not  complete^  nor  did  he 
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iotend  it,  Accordinf;  to  hu  plan,  to  be  the  lest 
volume  of  the  work.  •<  Musical  A,  B,  C,  for  the 
Dm  of  Students  and  Teachers,"  HKinburg,  1708. 
"  The  Oerman  Frenchman,  consisting  of  six  Suites 
of  Aics,  namely,  for  three  Hautboys  or  Violins, 
and  a  Bassoon  or  Violin,  composed  for  the 
Amusement  and  Pastime  of  intelligent  Lovers  of 
the  noble  Science  of  Music,"  Copenhagen,  1708. 

NTEDT,  NICOL,  clerk  in  a  government  office, 
and  town  organist  at  Sondorshausen,  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  able  sacred  composers  of  that  time. 
He  died  in  1700.  Mattheson  tells  us,  p.  112  of 
the  " Ehrenpforie"  that  his  church  music  was  in 
request  as  nr  as  Sileaia,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
informs  us  that  be  was  so-  poor,  that  according 
to  ft  note  in  the  Sonderahausen  church  register, 
there  was  not  enough  monev,  after  his  death,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeraL  As  he  left 
neither  wife  nor  child,  and  probably  come  to 
Sondcrehausen  a  stranger,  his  name  has  been 
long  forgotten  there.  Hia  work,  perhaps  the 
only  ^ood  musical  one  ever  printed  there,  bears 
the  title  of  ><  Musical  Belaxatiou  for  Sundays 
and  grand  Festivals,  composed  for  five  Voices 
and  Qvo  Imitxuments,"  Sonderahausen,  1698. 
This  course  contains  a  scriptural  text  for  every 
Sunday  and  festival  of  the  church,  composed  as  a 
concerto,  followed  by  an  ait  for  two  sopranos  and 
a  bass,  and  concluded  by  a  chorus. 

NDEL,  a  compo«i0r  at  Par«,  brought  out  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  1738  and  1737,  the  two 
operas  of  "Lea  Voffaget  de  F Amour,"  and  *'Le» 
Somana."  Tbia  latter  opera  has  been  reset  by 
Canibini,  and  was  performed  in  1776.  Miel  al«o 
brought  out,  in  1744,  "  L'Ecob  dm  Amaiu." 

NIELD,  Acelebiated  tenor  singer  atthe  prin- 
cipal concerts  and  music  meetings  in  England, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  a  very  able  professor  of  singing.  He  was  long 
oneof  the  greatest  vochI  ornaments  o£ihe  Chapel 
Boyal  in  St.  James.  Xicld  was  generally  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  correct  sing- 
ers of  that  peculiar  ityla  of  K^glith  national 
music  called  glees. 

NIEMEYER,  AUOrST  HERMANN.  Pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Halle,  and  bom  there  in 
1752.  He  wrote  the  words  of  several  re^pous 
dramas,  which  were  set  to  music  by  Rollc.  His 
"llioughts  on  Religion,  Poett?,  and  Music"  are 
to  bo  found  at  the  bcgmuing  of  his  drama  en- 
titled Abraham,"  wh^  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1777. 

NIEMEZECE,  C.  T.  By  birth  a  Bohemian, 
professor  of  the  harp,  and  musician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  When  on  his  travels, 
he  played  at  several  concerts  at  Berlin,  with  ap- 
plause ;  since  which  time  his  sphere  of  action  re- 
mains unknown.  Mot  ao  the  following  works 
by  him :  •'  TAmia,  avoe  8  vor.  pour  ta  Harpe,"  Op. 
I,  Leipsic.  1795;  "Thema,  aetc  7  var.  pour  la 
Harpe,"  Op.  2,  Leipsic,  1795 ;  '■  Sonaie  pour  la 
Barpe,"  Op.  3,  Leqwic,  1796 ;  and  "  SonaU  pour 
2  Harpea,'  Op.  4,  Leipaic,  1795.  In  1803  he 
again  performed  at  Leipue. 

NIESER.  A  good  G«nnan  tenor  singer.  He 
performed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1823.  His 
gxaoeM  manitv  and  general  ippeaxance  were  said 


to  be  partienlarly  adapted  to  die  performance  of 
Italian  mnsio. 

NIKEEF,  a  native  of  Rnaaia,  distinguished 
himself,  about  1801,  in  hia  country,  (where  all 
the  psalms  and  chorusea  are  song  without  instru- 
mental accompanimenti,)  as  a  supnior  compoaer 

of  church  music. 

NINETEENTH.  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves  and  a  fifth ;  the  replicate  of  the  twelfth. 

NINTH.  An  interval  containing  an  octave  and 
a  tone.  Also,  the  name  given  to  the  chord  con- 
sisting of  the  common  chord  with  the  eighth  ad< 
vanced  one  note. 

NINI,  GIOV.  BATT.  An  excellent  ainger  at 
Urbino,  about  the  year  1700. 

NISLE,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  bom  about 
the  year  1780,  was  on  his  travels  in  180<>,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition,  having 
no  ambition  to  shine  as  a  performer,  although  he 
was  an  excellent  homist,  and  his  compositions 
evince  him  to  have  been  no  less  at  home  on  the 
harpsichord.  The  first  little  work  by  which  he 
appeared  before  the  public  was  entitled  "  f^oogs 
at  the  Piano-forte,"  Leipsic,  1798.  These  have 
since  been  followed  up  by  sevei-al  other  works 
for  tho  piano  aud  for  the  ^^ch  horn.  In  1809, 
Nisle,  with  one  of  his  Ivothers,  also  a  mucdciani 
resided  at  Veret,  in  Hungary. 

NITSCn,  PETER,  a  composer  of  the  sixtoonth 
ccnturv,  publishfKl  German  Hymns  for  Morn- 
ing and  Evening,  likewise  to  bo  sung  before  and 
alter  Meals,"  Leipsic,  1643,  and  "German  aud 
Latin  Hymns  for  four  Voices,"  Leipsic,  1573. 

NTTSCH.  IGNAZ,  organist  at  Vienna  in  1796, 
must  be  ranked  amongst  the  able  sacred  compo- 
sers ;  witness  several  of  his  choral  masses  and 
vespers. 

NIVERS,  GABRIEL,  was  one  of  the  four  or- 
ganists of  the  chapel  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  also  or- 
ganist of  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris.  He 
published,  in  1683,  a  tract,  entitled  "  Diasertalion 
aurle  Chant  Gr6gorim"  written  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  the  cantus  Gregoriania  to  its  primitive 
purity.  This  work  had  so  much  influence,  that 
the  Antiphonary  of  the  French  church  was  re- 
published according  to  his  corrections,  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  tho  king.  At  the  end  of  tho 
dissertation  are  contained  the  forms  of  the  offices, 
with  the  musical  notes  adjusted  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  author.  These  are  followed  by  a 
short  treatise  on  the  mode  of  singing  according 
to  the  eight  tones  of  the  cantus  Gregorianui,  and 
the  book  is  concluded  with  some  select  church 
services.  The  author  appears  to  have  been  well 
^lled  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  above 
work  contains  one  of  tho  best  histories  of  church 
music  that  is  extant  In  the  year  1697,  Niveis 
published,  at  Amsterdam,  "Traiti  d«  la  Compoti- 
tion  da  Munqtte;"  and  the  two  following  works 
have  been  ascribed  to  him :  <'  Lb  premier  Livre  de* 
MoteU,"  and  **La  premwr  lAvra  da  Pitou  d^Or- 

NOBLET.  A  professor  of  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  and  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  opera 
at  Paris,  between  the  yoaxs  1750  and  1760. 
There  are  of  hia  composition  a  Te  Dttim,  several 
cantatas,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  as  well  for  the 
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chtiTch  as  chamber ;  eUo  some  harpsichord  mOBic, 
which  latter  he  published  in  1756. 

NOCETn,  FLAMINIO.  A  celebrated  Italian 
contrapuntist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom 
CeiTcto  in  his  treatise,  written  in  1600,  speaks 
highly,  callii^ him,  howerer,  NucetuB.  Heprob- 
ably  publiahra  aevetal  works,  though  his  *'ift«a 
6  8  vac."  is  the  Onlj  one  known. 

NOCHEZ.  A  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Tiolonccl- 
lista  Ccrvetto  and  Absco.  After  having  trarelled 
in  Bcveral  foreign  countrios,  and  especially  in  ItalVi 
he  returned  to  France,  was  engaged  at  the  comic 
opera,  then  at  the  grand  opera,  and  at  length,  in 
1763,  was  nominated  chamber  musician  to  the 
kins.  It  is  Xochei  who  compiled  the  axticlA 
Violoncdlo,  which  is  found  in  the  second  book 
of  Laborde's  essay.  Ho  died  about  the  year  1800, 
having  been  previously  pensioned,  after  a  service 
of  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  opera  orchestra. 

NODAM,  GIOV.  PAOLO,  an  Italian  con- 
trapuntist of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  ranked  by 
Cerreto,  in  the  same  honorable  manner  as  the 
preceding  Nocetti,  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
professors  of  his  time. 

NOELLI.  GEORG,  chamber  musician,  and 
professor  of  a  musical  instrument  called  the  Pan- 
taleon,  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbui^-Sohwerin, 
about  the  year  1780,  wai  nearly  the  sole  person 
who  arrived  at  eminence  on  that  instrument, 
having  been  taught  it  by  the  inventor,  the  cele- 
brated Pantaloon  Hebenstreit.  Noelli  first  studied 
counterpoint  under  Gcminiani,  and  then  at  Dres- 
den, during  six  years,  under  Hasse,  and  at 
Bologna  under  Padze  Martini.  He  travelled 
through  nearly  all  Europe,  and  iraa  in  London 
at  the  time  that  Handel  was  there.  He  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  Emmanuel  Bach,  and 
some  of  his  compositions  are  said  much  to  resemble 
the  style  of  that  great  master.  He  died  at  Ludwigs- 
lust  in  1789.  None  of  his  compositions  have 
been  printed ;  but  several  of  his  aymphonies,  also 
some  quatoors  and  trios  far  violin  and  flute, 
were  left  in  manuscript  in  the  music  warehouse 
of  Westphal,  at  Hamburg. 

NOELS.  Certain  canticles,  or  songs  of  joy, 
formerly  sung  at  Christmas,  in  the  country 
churches  in  France.  The  name  ia  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  ntOalit,  and  alludes  to  the  nativ- 
ity. 

NOFERE,  GIOV.  BATTISTA,  an  Italian  vio- 
linist, publidiod,  subsequently  to  the  year  1763, 
OS  well  at  Amsterdam  as  at  Berlin  and  in  Lon- 
don, fourteen  operas,  consisting  of  trios,  duos, 
and  solos  for  the  TioUn,  and  solra  for  tho  guitar. 

NOnmLLE.  BERNARD  DE,  published  at 
Paris,  in  1749,  L'Hiatoire  du  Tfii&treda  r  Opera," 
in  one  volmno  octavo.  This  work  went  through 
two  other  editions  in  1763  and  1767- 

NOIRE.  (P.)  A  crotchet.  Called  noire,  from  its 
black  head;  the  crotchet  being  originally  the 
minim  with  its  head  filled  up.    See  Ckotobet. 

NOLA,  GIOV,  DOM.  DA.  A  contrapuntist  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  whoso  works  tho  follow- 
ing were  preserved  in  the  elector's  library  at 
Munich :  "  Canzoni  ViUanetche  d  3  voci,"  Venice, 
164S,  and  " VUianetU  atla  Napolitana il3ei  voci," 
Venice,  I7fi0. 


NOMES.  (G.)  Certain  ain  in  the  ancient 
musio  sung  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
to  Bacchus,  to  Pan,  and  other  divinitioa.  Th« 
name  of  name  was  also  given  to  every  air,  the 
composition  of  which  was  regulated  by  certain 
determined  and  inviolable  rules.  There  were 
two  part  nomes,  which  were  sun^  in  two  modes ; 
also  nomes  in  three  parts,  sung  in  three  modes, 
viz.,  the  Doric,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian. 

NOMENCLATURES.  In  English,  it  requirea 
123  syllables  to  pronounce  the  13  sounds,  as  ap- 
plied to  Atf,  Bb,  Ct=l,  Dbb,  &c.  luOermaD, 
the  same  number  of  syllables  is  required.  In 
French,  143  syllables  are  necessary,  and  in  ItaU 
ian,  only  36  ayllables  are  used. 

NOmOIT.  The  «pp;^tion  by  which  ths 
Greeks  distingnished  a  kind  of  love  song. 

NOMODICIAL  (L.)  The  appellation  giTen 
by  ancient  Romans  to  the  umplies  at  thox 
aaoEed  games  and  muucal  contests. 

NON.  An  Italian  negative^  geuenUy  jcnned 
with  the  word  iroppo,  very,  or  muish;  as,  non 
freygw  aOegre,  not  too  quick,  not  very  qnidi, 

NON,  ABBE  DE  ST.,  a  celebrated  Fnneh 
man  of  letters,  was  bom  in  1728.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris; 
which  place,  however,  his  ardent  love  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, induced  him  to  sell,  and  to  travel  with 
the  money  he  recrived  for  it  to  ttsly,  -whm  ha 
occupied  himself  for  some  years,  not  obIj  in 
studying,  but  also  in  drawing,  jointly  «i^  the 
two  painters  Iragonard  and  Robert,  every  object 
that  came  in  their  way  which  concerned  the  arts 
of  antiquity.  At  length  he  returned  to  Paiis. 
and  ther^  assisted  by  several  litosti,  published, 
partly  by  subscription,  and  partlr  at  his  own 
and  brotho's  expense,  the  u&aec-meatbned 
splendid  work.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1791.  Th« 
work  alluded  to  bears  the  titie  of  <■  Voga^  PU^ 
toresque  d»  Nt^alat  at  d»  Sieiit."  A  copious 
abridgment  of  it  was  published  at  Gotha,  and 
cntiUed  "  Naples  and  ^oily,  an  Afandgment  of 
the  flxpensiTe  WoA  called  Vovage  PiOarafm^ 
Av."  The  second  Tolume  followed  in  1790. 
This  conUuns,  amoi^st  other  things,  notices  tii 
tho  most  celebrated  Neapolitan  poets  and  com- 
posers ;  and  what  renders  it  the  more  valuable 
to  the  lovers  of  music  is,  that  the  biographies  of 
tho  musicians  are  derived  from  iha  caebrated 
Nic  Piccini.  They  refer  to  Fergolese,  Jomedli, 
Majo,  Duni,  Porpora,  Vinci,  both  Scarlattis, 
Leo,  Durante,  and  Farinelli. 

NONETTO.  (I.)  A  composition  in  nine 
ports. 

NONMOLTO.   (L)   Not  much. 

NON  NOBIS  DOMINE.  In  1848,  R.  Schu- 
mann published  a  letter  in  which  he.cast  a  doubt 
on  the  authorship  of  the  canon,  "Non  Nobu 
Domine,"  iix)m  the  fact  of  having  found  a  copy 
in  Brcitkopfs  old  edition  of  Mozart's  works^ 
purportii^  to  bo  his  composition.  In  Boyce^a 
"  Cathedral  Music,"  the  old  edition,  there  is  a  short 
biography  of  Byrde,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  this  composition.  The  writer  says,  "Byrde'a 
celebrated  '  iVbn  Nobis  Domiiu '  will,  in  particu- 
lar, remain  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory." This  shows  it  to  have  been  wiittea  pte- 
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Tiou«tol768.  lRBTH^li'9"Aiiecdoteeof Music" 
is  this  passage:  "llie  celebrated  canon,  'Non 
Nobis  DomitiCt  was  'n'ithout  doubt  'written  by 
our  countryman  Bird."  John  Parry,  in  a  letter 
dated  December  19, 1848.  says,  "That  Mozart  did 
not  vrite  it  is  made  muiifest  by  Hilton  having 
inscribed  it,  in  a  printed  collectioii,  with  the 
name  of  W.  Byrd  affixed  to  it,  as  fax  back  as 
16A2,  aboTo  a  century  befiire  Mozart  was  bom. 
But  whether  Byid  was  the  author  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  proved,  although  it  has  been 
attributed  to  him  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Some  writers  hare  named  Palestrina  aa  the  com- 
posn ;  but  it  is  uniTarsally  admitted  in  England 
to  be  the  uiuloubted  compoaition  of  Byxd.  See 

BULD,  WlLLUX. 

NONOT,  JOSEPH  WAAST  AXJBEKT.  was 
bom  at  Ajxas  about  the  year  1765.  He  v/b» 
■oarcdy  six  years  of  age  "when  he  hego^  for  the 
Bist  tim^  a  reKolar  orchestra  at  the  college  of 
that  town ;  and  is  said  to  have  experienced  so 
much  pleasure  on  the  occasion,  that,  from  that 
moment,  his  taste  for  the  art  became  so  apparent, 
that  his  father  was  unwilling  to  oppose  his  iucli- 
nations.  His  sister  at  this  time  took  lessons  on 
the  harpsichord ;  when  the  child  used  to  ^^ace 
himself  near,  and  would  repeat  many  of  the 
passages  that  had  been  played,  after  the  master 
had  left  the  room.  Some  time  after  this,  at  the 
f£le  of  his  parish,  he  begged  of  the  organist, 
who  was  an  old  man  aged  eighty-lour,  to  let  him 
play  the  oifertor^  in  the  church.  The  old  oi^an- 
ist  laughed  at  ma  request,  but  good  humorcdly 
granted  him  permission,  tthea.  he  immediately 
sat  down  and  extemporized  a  movement  of  hu 
own  composition.  Ine  congregation  were  aston- 
ished,  and  could  not  comprehend  the  renovation 
of  talent,  as  they  supposed,  in  their  old  performer. 
The  boy,  having  finished  the  movement,  quietly 
left  the  organ  Xoft.  Soon  aftervaids^  hia  fiither 
having  a  party,  much  was  sud  on  the  sulgect  of 
the  organ  performance  at  the  past  fSte,  when 
young  Konot  ran  to  the  harpsichord,  and  repeat- 
ed the  whole  piece,  with  considerable  improve- 
ments. Even  this,  however,  could  not  bring  his 
father  to  decide  on  letting  the  bo^  have  a  mas- 
ter; but  he  soon  took  him  to  Pans  on  a  Tint  to 
a  friend,  who  happened  to  be  very  intimate  vnih 
Leclcrc,  a  celebrated  organist  in  that  city.  'Iliis 
friend  took  young  Nonot  to  the  church  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^s,  to  hear  Leclerc,  when  the  boy 
again  asked  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  play, 
and  BO  astonished  Leclerc  as  to  lead  him  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  music  being  com- 
posed extemporaneously.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, convinced  of  this  fact,  by  giving  the  child 
a  theme,  which  he  followed  with  equal  skill. 
His  enthusiasm  was  then  such,  that,  seizing  the 
child  in  his  arms,  ho  exclaimed,  ■■  Tu  rateraa  d 
Farit  I "  and  soon  prevailed  on  the  fiither,  by  his 
raznest  entreaties,  to  leave  hia  son  vrith  him  to 
be  educated  for  the  musical  profession.  He 
afterwords  became  very  eminent,  and  compoBcd 
much  instrumental  music,  which  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Christian  Bach  and  other  able 
judges.  He  was  remarkable  also  for  his  ability 
ID  plaj'ing  from  a  choral  score;  and  even  Flccini, 
Sacchini,  Vogel,  and  Salieri  were  anxious  to 
procure  his  performance  of  their  scores,  by 
hearing  which  they  gained  a  peri'ect  idea  of  the 
effect  of  thdr  toAb.   Nonot  onigrated  in  the 


beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  for 
some  time  in  England. 

NOX  TA:NT0.  (L)  An  exiffcesion  of  mod- 
eration ;  as,  aU^fo  turn  tmOo,  not  too  quidk. 

NONITPLA.  (L.)  The  appellation  proper  to  a 
quick  species  of  Ume,  consistuig  of  nme  crotch- 
ets, or  nine  quavers  in  a  bar,  and  the  beating  of 
which  is  performed  by  two  fidls,  and  one  eleva- 
tion of  the  hand. 

NOORT,  SYBRAXD  VAN,  organist  of  the 
old  church  at  Amsterdam,  about  the  ^'ear  1700, 
was  one  of  the  best  performers  of  his  time  on 
that  instrument.  He  published  an  instrumental 
work  called  ••  Mikmge  Italim." 

NOPrrSCH,  CHRISTOPH  FRIEDIUCn 
WILHELM,  a  musician  at  Xordliiigen,  was  born 
near  Nuremberg  ia  1758.  He  excelled  on  the 
organ,  and  was  also  a  good  performer  on  Boreral 
other  instruments.  Siebenfela,  of  Nuremberg, 
was  his  first  matter  for  the  organ,  and  he  studi^ 
composition  under  Riepcl,  of  Ratisbou,  and 
Beck,  of  Fassau.  He  published  "  Verauch  einet 
Elemmtarim^  der  SinffkuTUt,"  Nuremberg,  1784 ; 
also  some  "  Songs  with  the  Poetry  of  Berger, 
Kamler,  and  StoUberg,"  Dessau,  1784,  and  sev- 
eral sonatas  for  the  harpsichord.  In  1787  he 
wrote  a  grand  oratorio  at  Kuremberg.  Ba  1800 
he  procured  hia  above-mentioned  situation  at 
Nordlingen. 

NORDWALL,  ANDREAS  O.,  a  Swedish 
writer  on  acoastica,  wrote  **  DUteriatio  do  Sana 
timplM  dtreeOr,"  Upealt  1779. 

NORMAN,  JOHN.  An  Ei^lish  contrapuntist^ 
of  whose  compontion  some  masses  were  in  the 
music  school  at  Oxfbrd.  He  &>uriBhed  about 
1490. 

N0KRI3,  CHABLES,  bachelor  of  mouc, 
vras  originally  educated  as  a  chorister  in  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Salisbury.  In  this  situation 
his  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  "  Hermes," -who,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  him  into  public  notice,  wrote  a  little 
afterpiece  in  the  style  of  a  pastoral  opera,  the 
aongt  of  which  were  adapted  to  several  oif  the 
most  £vrorite  Italian  airs  of  the  time.  Norris's 
voice  was  at  this  time  a  soprano.  He  was  not 
received  with  so  much  applause  as  there  had 
been  reason  to  expect.  Having  thus  lailed  in 
hia  wish  to  fix  him  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Harris  rec- 
ommended that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
private  concerts,  oratorios,  and  provincial  mugie 
meetings ;  and,  in  this  intention,  advised  him  to 
settle  at  Oxford,  where  he  received  all  the  en- 
couragement which  so  distinguished  a  friend, 
and  his  o^vn  merit,  gave  him  reason  to  expect. 
Noiris  was  soon  afterwords  admitted  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelmr  of  music  in  that  university,  and 
elected  organist  of  St.  John's  College.  In  this 
utuation  he  had  many  pupils  amongst  the  stu- 
dents, and  was  a  favorite  singer  at  the  weekly 
concerts  in  the  music  room.  In  the  oratorios 
performed  in  London,  he  was  also,  for  many 
years,  a  principal  tenor  singer.  In  early  life  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  an  attachment 
for  a  lady  distinguished  lor  her  personal  attrac- 
tions and  great  musical  acquirements,  who  was 
afterwards  married  to  another  genthmian.  The 
ill  sncoees  of  hia  voit^  it  ia  said,  drove  him  to 
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couTivial  consolations,  in  which  he  indulged  to 
a  degree  that  not  only  impaired  his  health,  but 
after  a  while  injured  his  voice,  and  was  greatly 
detrimental  to  his  fortune.  Ho  was  an  excel- 
lent musician,  and  a  skilful  performer  on  seTerol 
inBtruments.  The  principal  of  his  compositioiiB 
consist  of  a  few  concertos  and  some  glees.  For 
some  years  previously  to  his  decease,  Nnnis's 
health  had  liccn  gradually  breaking  up,  and  at 
the  abbey  commemoration  in  the  year  1789,  he 
was  injudiciously  brought  forward  to  produce 
those  feelings  of  rapture  which  in  hii  hotter  days 
ho  had  inspired.  Such,  however,  was  his  feeble 
state,  that  he  could  not  oveii  hold  the  hook  from 
which  bo  sang.  His  whole  frame  was  agitated 
by  a  ueiTons  tremor,  and  that  voice  which  had 
formerly  heea  heard  with  rapture  now  excited 
the  deepest  emotions  of  pity.  After  this  he  en- 
gaged himself  at  the  music  meetiugs  at  Birming- 
ham, where  his  exertions  proved  fatal,  as  he  ex- 
pired at  ImleyHall,  near  Stourbridge,  inWorccs- 
tershiie,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dudley  and  "Ward,  ton 
days  after  the  meeting,  namely,  on  the  5  th  of 
September,  1790,  at  the  age  of  about  fifty  years. 

NORTH,  FRANCIS,  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  FIcaa,  and  afterwards 
lord  chamberlain,  about  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ranked  with  the  most  discrim- 
inatiag  musical  amateurs  of  England.  He  not 
only  played  well  on  both  the  l}Ta  viol  and  bass 
viol,  but  also  song  better  at  sight  than  many  pro- 
fessors of  his  timo.  Ho  also  attempted  the  com- 
position of  several  sonatas  for  two  and  three  parts, 
and  amongst  others  arranged  Ouarini's  canzonet, 
"  Oor  mio  del,"  &c.,  as  a  fugue  for  three  voices. 
At  length  he  published,  but  anonymously,  "  A 
Philosophical  Essay  on  Music,"  in  which  are 
introducod  man^  sennble  remarks,  for  those  times, 
on  the  generation  of  sound,  wUch  caiu»d  the 
book  to  bo  soon  out  of  print.  The  lyra  viol 
mentioned  above  was  nothing  but  a  viol  da 
gamba,  but  with  more,  and  more  difficultly  tuned, 
strings  than  the  six  which  commonly  belonged 
to  the  former  instrument.  The  music  for  it  was 
written  in  notes  like  lute  music. 

NORTH,  ROGER,  of  Rougham,  in  Norfolk, 
and  brother  of  the  preceding  nobleman,  was  bom 
in  1650,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
contributors  to  musical  history,  inasmuch  as  he 
left  behind  him,  in  his  own  handwriting,  "  Me- 
moirs of  Music;"  whidi  manuscript  oontuns 
accounts  of  all  the  cdebrated  Britira  amatcura 
and  composers  from  1650  to  1680.  When  Haw- 
kuu  and  Bumey  wore  writing  their  works,  Dr. 
Montague  North,  canon  of  Windsor,  had  the 
^▼e  manusoript,  and  allowed  these  authors  the 
use  of  it.  Roger  North  was  also  a  practical 
musician,  both  in  singing  and  on  the  organ ;  for 
which  purpose  he  had  ono  built  at  his  seat  in 
Norfolk,  by  old  Schmidt,  which  is  said  to  have 
Buxpassed  in  quality  all  the  other  instruments 
made  by  that  celebrated  mechanic  Amidst  his 
musical  pursuits,  thb  gentleman  arrived  at  the 
ago  of  ninety,  and  died  in  1734. 

NOSCEMBENL  STEFFANO,  bom  in  Lom- 
bardy,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  composer  who  exclusively  devoted  his  tal- 
ents to  church  music.  He  was  chapel-master  <rf 
tlie  doeal  church  at  Mantua,  and  composed  "  Con- 
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ctrti  Eecletitutici,"  iot  twelve  voioes,  and  '*3^Mlif'* 
for  five  and  six  voices. 

NOTA.  (I.)  A  note;  as,floto  fiuoncha  strong 
or  accented  note ;  noia  cambiata,  a  cAoMged  or  ir- 
regular transient  note ;  nota  cattica,  a  weak  or 
unaccentod  note ;  noia  carattaristioa,  a  characteris- 
tic or  leading  note. 

NOTATION',  The  manner  of  expressing,  or 
representing  by  characters,  all  the  difTerent  sounds 
used  in  music.  The  ancient  notation  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  modems.  The  Greeb 
employed  for  this  purpose  the  letters  of  thrir  al- 
phabet, sometimes  placing  them  erect,  and  some* 
times  inverting,  mutilatmg,  and  compounding 
them  in  various  manners,  so  as  to  represent  by 
them  all  the  diiferent  tones  or  chords  used  in  their 
aystom.  By  a  treatise  of  Alypius,  professedly 
written  to  explain  the  Greek  characters,  we  find 
that  they  amounted  to  no  less  a  number  than 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty.  These, 
however,  were  afterwards  rejected  by  the  Latins, 
who  introduced  letters  from  their  own  alphabet 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I.  K,  L.  M,  N.  O,  P. 
(fifteen  in  number,)  by  which  they  expressed  the 
sounds  contained  in  the  bisdiapasou.  For  the 
great  improvement  upon  this  nidation,  wldch  at 
tongth  took  place,  and  which  is,  in  part,  adopted 
at  the  present  day,  we  are  indebted  to  St.  Gregory, 
the  first  ^pe  of  that  name,  who,  reflecting  thati 
in  the  bisdiapason,  the  sounds  after  lichanos 
Meson,  or  the  middle  tone,  were  hut  a  repetition 
of  those  which  preceded,  and  that  every  septe- 
nary in  progression  was  predsely  the  samc^  re- 
duced the  number  of  lettors  to  seven,  viz..  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G :  but  to  distinguish  the  second  sep- 
tenary from  the  first,  the  second  was  denoted  1^ 
the  small,  and  not  the  capital,  Roman  letters; 
and  when  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  sys- 
tem farther,  Uic  small  letters  were  doubled,  thus, 
aa,  bb,  oc,  dd,  eo,  ff,  gg.  The  stK^  consisting  of 
a  variable  number  of  parallel  lines,  the  appUca- 
tion  of  which  some  attribute  to  Guido,  was  after- 
wards introduced ;  and  this  was  agun  meant  to 
be  improved  upon  by  the  adoption  of  small  points^ 
commas,  accents,  and  certain  Uttle  oblique  strokes, 
occasionally  interspersed  in  the  staff;  while  also 
two  colors,  yeiioto  and  red,  yren  used  ;  a  yel- 
low line  signifying  the  letter,  or  note,  C,  and  a 
red  hne  denotmg  that  of  F.  Two  methods  of 
notation  were  long  after  employed  for  the  viol  and 
other  btringed  instnunents,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  lyra  way  and  yamui  way, 
with  this  excqition,  that  the  literal  tvOaiion  for 
the  lute  -wta  constantly  called  the  bMahmi  con- 
ceming  which,  and  the  notation  by  letters  in 
geaenu,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  a  very 
inartificial  practice,  as  was  also  the  old  method 
of  notation  for  the  fiuto  and  flageolet  by  dots. 

NOTE  OF  PROLATION.  A  note,  the  origi- 
nal and  nominal  duration  of  which  is  extended 
by  the  addition  of  a  dot  or  hold. 

NOTENPLAN.   (O.)  The  staffi 

NOTES.  Characters  which,  by  their  various 
forms  and  situations  on  the  staves,  indicate  the 
duration,  as  well  as  the  gravity  and  acutenew,  of 
the  several  sounds  of  a  composition.  There  aie 
six  principal  notes  used  in  music ;  the  semibreve, 
minun,  erotohett  qoBWi  saniquaTW,  and  dem^ 
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temiqiuiTer.  They  are  dletmRaiihed  fbeiz  dif- 
forent  forms  and  characters,  thus :  — 

8ciiiibr«T«,  HIdIid.  Crotehtt.  Qtunr.  Seitilqui.  Damltemlq. 


It  ifl  highly  necesBary  that  the  learner  under- 
itand  perfectly  the  time  and  character  of  each 
note.   (See  tables  under  Dmstox  of  Time.) 

It  will  be  Been  that  one  semibreve  ia  equal  to 
two  minims,  or  fout  crotchet<4,  or  eight  quaTers, 
or  sixteen  Bemiquavers,  or  tfaiity-two  demisenu- 
qoaveia.  One  miium  is  equal  to  two  crotchets, 
or  four  quavras,  or  eight  semiquaTera,  or  sixteen 
demiaeaiiquaTen.  One  crotchet  is  equal  to  two 
qnavera,  or  four  aemiqnaTerB,  or  dght  demisemi- 
quaven.  One  quaver  is  equal  to  two  temiqua- 
vera,  or  four  demisemiqusTers.  One  semiquaTer 
is  equal  to  two  demisemiquaTers. 

To  the  aboTo  may  be  added  the  ancient  bnve, 
which  IB  twice  as  long  as  the  eemibieve,  and  the 


niodem  dentiguaner,  which  is  half  as  long  aa  til* 
demiaemiquaveri  tiius:  — 

Brar*.  DcmlquBvert. 


All  muraoal  ideas  are  expressed  by  means  of 
notes  on  a  ato^;  that  is,  five  equidistant  horizon- 
tal lines,  on  or  between  which  the  notes  are 
placed.  The  gamut  is  a  table  whereon  these 
notes  are  placed ;  and  their  relative  situations  as 
to  acutmesa  or  gravity  of  tone  are  ascertained  by 
eiefM.  Renames  of  tiie  notes,  which  were  six  in 
number,  are  ut,  re,  nu,  ^  wf,  la,  the  lowest  of 
these  being  the  ffamma  of  the  scale.  Modem 
musicians  have  used  as  equivalents  the  first  seveu 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  arrangement  in 
quesdon  is  exhibited  in  the  diagram  following,  a 
note  having  been  added  by  the  modema  to  com- 
plete the  octave. 


amniam. 


ttmi 


fit 

Hmi 
nt 


From  the  for^tdng  diagram  it  wiU  be  seen  fliat 
the  baas  clef,  also  called  the  F  ia  ut  olef,  on  what- 
ever lines  placed,  makes  the  notes  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  docs^i^  F  or  £a  ut,  whence  reck- 
oning  is  made  upwards  or  downwards  ;  that  the 
tenor,  or  C  sol  fa  ut  clef  makes  all  the  notes 
on  the  line  between  the  cross  or  horizontal  bars 
C  or  Bcd  &  nt ;  and  that  the  treble,  or  G 
[  rent  clef  makes  aU  the  notes  on  the  line  round 


which  the  chaneter  turns 


Q-  solie  ut; 


and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  several  ek6 
may  be  put  on  any  lines  of  the  staff  notes,  which 
then  take  the  names  F,  C,  or  O,  aa  the  case  may 
he ;  thus :  — 


One  of  the  most  important  ends  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  these  cleft  is  the  avoidance  of  notes 
running  off  the  sta^  which  they  otherwise  would 
do,  and  what  are  called  bf/tr  Hues  would  be 
wanted;  thus: — 


•ol 
ra 


I 


e  A  ■  0  D  ■ 

III'' 


a  A  X  0  D  1  r 


U  A  B  a  n  ■  F 

8.  3  3  ?  s.  r  ? 


35 


Where  the  leger  lines  are  those  upon  which 
the  notes  out  of  the  staff  are  placed,  the  lines 
of  the  staff  are  reckoned  upwards  ;  thu8,thelow- 
eat  line  is  called  the  first,  the  lowest  but  one  the 
second,  and  so  on.  When  the  F  clef  is  placed 
on  the  third  line,  it  ia  called  Ihe  beu^me  def ; 
when  on  the  fbnrth,  the  basa  deC  When  the  C 
clef  18  placed  on  the  first  line,  it  takes  the  name 
of  soprano  def;  when  on  the  second,  the  nusza 
soprano;  when  on  the  third,  the  a&o  or  counter 
tettorcM;  and  when  on  the  fourth,  the  fetw*- clef. 
In  keyed  instrummts,  the  G  nearest  the  middle 
of  the  instrument  ia  the  note  of  the  tenor  or  C 
def;  the  O  above  it  to  the  ri«ht  is  Uie  treble  or 
Q  clef;  and  the  F  below,  to  ue  left,  is  the  F  or 
bass  def  note.  When  to  tiie  seven  primary  notes 
another  is  added  above^  ib.9  anangement  is  oalled 
an  octave;  thoa:  — 
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After  which,  if  more  be  added,  ^ther  upwards 
or  downwards,  it  will  he  but  a  return  to  Bimilar 
notes  either  more  acute  or  more  grave  in  pitch ; 
that  is,  an  octaTc  above  or  below  them  respec- 
tively. This,  which  is  called  the  scale,  has  be< 
tweon  its  notes  seven  intervals,  of  which  those 
between  c  and  d,  d  and  e,  f  and  ft,  g  and  a,  and  a 
and  b,  are  equal,  and  are  called  Mwf,  or  whole 
tones ;  while  those  between  e  and  f  and  b  and  c 
are  semitones.  Nature  has  implanted  in  the  ear 
dissatisfaction  from  any  other  position  of  these 
semitoues  in  the  scale  of  the  octavo  :  this  is  cer- 
tain, and  the  most  uneducated  whistler  could  not 
avoid  it  withottt  exertion.  The  scale  is  also  di- 
vided into  two  tetraehordMt  from  c  to  f  and  from  g 
to  c ;  each  of  these  consists  of  two  tones  and  a 
semitone.  There  is  not  a  strict  mathematical 
equality  between  these  fourths,  but  for  our  pur- 
pose hero  —  and  tho  diiierence,  indeed,  is  imper- 
ceptible, except  to  the  ftnost  ear  —  that  equality 
may  be  assumed.  As  all  nuiad^  or  mr,  which  is 
an  artful  succession  of  tones,  depends  on  a  right 
perception  of  the  places  of  the  semitones,  the 
above  preliminariaa  must  be  well  understood  by 
the  student. 

NOTE  SENSIBLE.  (F.)  The  leading  note  of 
the  scale,  or  that  note  of  the  scale  which  is 
situated  a  semitone  below  the  key  note.  The 
seventh  of  the  scale. 

NOTGER.  or  NOTKER,  BALBULrS.  This 
musician,  vith.  Batpor  and  TutiUon,  who  studied 
at  St.  QaU,  under  Marcell  and  Ison,  applied 
himself  particularly  to  the  liberal  arts  and  scl- 
eneas.  The^  formed  a  small  literary  Bociety, 
pmVitig  music  a  principal  subject  of  their  lucu- 
brations. Specimens  of  Notker's  composition, 
of  about  the  year  8dO,  are  still  existing,  as  wo 
learn  from  F.  Nicolai  in  his  travels,  where  he 
tells  us  that  he  had  found,  in  the  library  of  the 
abbey  of  Su  Emmeran,  at  Ratisboo,  a  manuscript 
collection  of  hymns  of  Notgor's,  with  the  melo- 
dies noted.  Padre  Coelisten,  who  had  deciphered 
one  of  those  hymns,  assured  Nicolai  that  it  is 
for  four  voices,  but  of  a  very  Hingulor  melody, 
eonristing  of  a  progression  of  fourths  and  fifths. 
Notger  died  in  912. 

NOTKCS.  An  ^^at  addled  Iqr  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  Hyper-,£olian  and  Hyper-Phry- 
gian modes. 

NOTTUBNO.  (L)  An  appellation  arbitrarily 
applied  to  certain  instrumental  or  vocal  pieces 
supposed  to  be  particularly  calculated  for  evening 
recreation,  from  theii  elegance  and  lightness  of 
character. 

NOUaAUET,  PIERRE  J.  B.,  a  French 
man  of  letters,  bom  in  Rochcllo,  in  1712,  pub- 
lished '^De  VAH  dii  ThiAtn,  oil  it  cat  parl6  det 
iiffirena  GmrM  de  Speetaclet  et  do  la  Sluaique 
aSopUa  au  Thi&tre,"  tom.  i.  Paris,  1769.  In  the 
second  volume  of  this  work  is  a  "  Uiafoin  Phi- 
iotophique  de  la  Mmique,  et  doa  Obatmation*  tw  lea 
dt^rena  Genna  new  au  ThiAtrr."  There  is 
also  a  dissertation  on  the  opwa  aeria. 

NOVACE,  JOHANN,  chapel-master  at  Ftagne 


in  17S6,  was  celebrated  for  his  sacred  composi- 
tions. 

NOYATI,  OIOV.  CARLO,  of  Flacenxa.  wia 
celelnsted  aa  a  linger  about  the  year  1710. 

NOVEL,  or  NOYELLI,  FELICE,  of  Venira. 
A  celebrated  singer  towards  tiie  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

NOYELLO,  YINCENT.  Thb  very  aUe  or- 
ganist and  composer  was  of  an  Italian  &niily, 
but  was  bom  in  London  in  1781.  He  held,  in 
1825,  the  situation  of  oi^anist  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Portuguese  embassy,  in  South  Street,  Park 
Lane,  where  his  masterly  performance  on  his 
instTOment  was  a  anbject  of  cnriou:^  and  admi- 
ration to  idl  admirecs  of  sacred  muwc.  In  1811 
he  published  a  "  Selection  of  Sacred  Mu^"  in 
two  volumes.  In  this  work  he  dbplayod  so 
much  judgment,  taste,  learning,  and  industry,  as 
to  &x  the  attention  of  the  musical  public,  with 
great  interest,  on  his  subsequent  productioiis. 
His  second  publication  woe  "A  Cmlection  of 
Motets  for  the  O&rttoy,  and  other  Pieces,  prin- 
cipally adapted  for  the  Morning  Serrioe,"  in 
twelve  books,  sold  separately,  m  this  collec- 
tion are  several  compositions  by  the  selector 
himseli^  in  speaking  of  which  an  eminent  modem 
critic  observes,  "llie  general  duuaetetistics  of 
Novello's  style  appear  to  ub  to  be  sttavity,  de- 
gance,  and  bold  and  varied  modulation.  His 
mdodies  do  not  rise  into  extraordinary  felicity  or 
originality,  yet  they  are  ever  flowing  and  agree- 
able, mixing  much  of  the  sober  £gnity  of  the 
church  style  with  a  lighter  manner,  that  gives 
relief  while  it  assorts  w^  with  the  graver  foun- 
dation and  more  solid  materials  of  the  work.  We 
should  be  induced  to  haxard  an  opinion,  that 
Haydn  is  a  &vorite  with  Novello,  and  that  he 
often  finds  himself  drawn  by  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  study,  and  to  an  indirect  imita- 
tion of  Haydn's  writings.  Our  notion  is  formed 
from  that  leading  and  general  assimilation  which 
attracts  men  o£  common  feelings  by  a  common 
sympathy,  of  which  we  not  only  imagine  we 
perceive  considerable  traits  in  the  motets  of 
Novello,  but  that  they  prevail  in  other  things 
we  have  seen  from  his  hand.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  matter  of  surprise  if  ho  had  escaped  the 
universal  fascination.  We  must  do  Novello  tho 
justice  to  say,  that  wo  consider  him  to  be  of  the 
school  of  Haydn ;  for  we  do  not  find  a  single 
passage  that  leads  us  to  think  of  Haydn,  other- 
wise, than  through  the  resemblance  which,  only 
by  a  lar^e  and  broad  acceptation,  impels  us  to 
the  principle  that  they  hold  in  common,  namely, 
sweet,  flawing,  and  ornate  melody,  supported  and 
divcr^fied  by  frequent  and  often  ourimis  and 
unexpected  changes  iu  the  harmony.  Novdlo, 
then,  is  Haydn's  scholar,  not  a  plagi^ist  or  direct 
imitator."  Hts  next  publications  were,  "  IVelve 
easy  Masses  for  snuJL  Choirs,"  three  volumes; 
"  Gregorian  Hymns  for  the  Evening  Service," 
twelve  books,  sold  sepu^tely.  The  only  portions 
of  the  Gregorian  Cluuit  now  generally  retained 
in  the  morning  service,  are  the  parts  sung  by  the 
priest  at  the  altar,  and  the  responsories.  These ' 
Novello  has  endeavored  to  preserve  as  long  as 
possible,  by  arranging  them  for  six  voices,  and 
giving  them  tho  rich  and  harmonioua  ^fect  re- 
quired by  tho  admirers  of  the  modem  schooL 
Ho  has  published  them  among  his  motets. 
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In  the  eremng  sorice,  the  chanta  for  the 
poalms  and  the  Qregorutn  hymna  have  stood 
tlieir  ground  against  oU  attempts  to  superaede 
them.  How  long  this  may  be  the  cue,  it  is  not 
easy  to  calculate ;  but  Norello  has  done  all  in 
his  power,  in  the  last-named  work,  to  preserre 
them  tot  the  admirers  of  these  old  melodies,  hy 
forming  them  into  a  complete  collection.  That  he 
does  tlus  in  a  most  masterly  style  the  slightest  in- 
spection will  convince  the  musician.  Not^o  has 
edited  eighteeu  books  of  "  Mosart's  Moases,"  and 
eighteen  books  of  Haydn's  Masses,"  both  works 
with  very  judicious  accompaniments,  for  the 
Digan  or  piano-forte^  He  has  also  written 
Tarious  original  songs,  canzonets,  &c. 

NOVI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ughteenth  century,  was  remarkable 
bodi  as  a  composer  and  a  poet,  and  set  his  own 
verses  to  music  On  quitting  the  conservatory, 
his  works  were  sufficiently  well  received  by  his 
feUow-citizens ;  but  being  unable  to  stru^le  with 
the  reputation  of  the  existing  composers,  ho  quit- 
ted Naples  for  liUlan,  and  gave  his  opera  <*  OiiUio 
Cotare,"  which  succeeded  as  well  as  he  could 
desb«.  Prom  Milan  he  went  to  Pavia,  where  be 
wrote  "  Pompao,"  and  whioh,  bmng  performed 
before  a  less  severe  audience  than  that  of  Milan, 
met  with  a  stUl  more  gratifyii^  rec^tion.  Nov! 
composed  several  other  operas  m  the  serious 
style. 

NOYIIIATB.   A  beginnar. 

NOZEMANN,  JACOB,  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
in  1693,  and  in  1721  was  celebrated  in  his  native 
town  as  a  violinist.  He  afterwards  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  situation  of  organist  of  the  Kemon- 
strants'  Church,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in 
1716.  He  published  a  collection  of  music  for  the 
haipachor^  entitled  '■  La  Mis  TadeMca,  odar  24 
Paitordieu,  Maaettm,  wwf  Paffmrnms"  also  some 
solos  for  ^  violin. 

NOZZART,  N.,  a  tenor  ^ger,  bom  at  Ber- 
gamo about  the  year  1776,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  David.  He  sang  at  the  Opraa  Buffii, 
at  Paris,  between  the  yoaxB  1802  and  1807,  and 
in  1813  was  performing  at  Vienna. 

NUCCI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  professor, 
was,  in  1770,  employed  as  compose  of  oaUets  at 
the  Grand  Theatre  at  Turin,  where  he  brought 
out  the  follonHng  pieces  of  his  composition: 
"Angelica  e  WUtott,"  "  I  due  Caeciatort,  e  la  Ven- 
ditrica di  Lalte,"  "  L'AmericMMin  Europa,"  "  Or- 
feo  ed  Euridice"  and  Gli  Schiavi  Ttirchi,"  all 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  the  Turin  stage  in 
1701. 

NUCHTER,  JOHANN  PHILIP,  a  musician 
at  Erbach,  in  Suabia,  was  bom  at  Augsburg.  He 
published  at  Ulm,  in  1695,  a  work  entitled 
"  OeuM  fiaichale  ttovum,"  containing  "  Muta 
dominicaloa  d  4  Voci  cottcerl.,  et  i  Inalram,  concert." 

NUCIUS,  JOHANX,  bom  at  GorUtz,  wrote 
one  of  the  best  and  most  important  works  of  his 
age,  (.the  begiiiniug  of  the  seventeenth  century.) 
*It  secius  that  Dr.  Forkel  was  in  possession  of  a 
copy.  The  title  of  it  is  "  Musieea  Poetiea,  nive  de 
Composilione  Catitus  J'r/rceplMiies  absoluiusimtr, 
nima  prbnum  in  liicem  ediite,"  Ncisac,  1613.  A 
tabic  of  the  contents  of  its  nine  chapters  is  found 
in  Forkel's  ■■  Litentturo." 


NUDERA,  ADALBERT,  violinist  in  the 
cathedral  at  Prague,  about  the  year  1796,  may 
not  only  bo  numbered  amongst  the  able  players 
on  his  instrument,  but  was  also  the  composer  of 
sereral  successful  instrum«ital  pieces ;  among 
which  the  following  has  been  engraved :  "  Andan- 
(tno  acM  huit  Variaiiona  pour  la  Clarinette  et  Fagotte, 
avee  Acoomp.  de  deux  Vtoloiu,  deitx  Core  et  P." 
Op.  1,  Gotha  and  Petersburg,  1796. 

NUMERAL  NOTATION  was  first  introduced 
by  Rousseau  ;  in  the  year  1742  he  presented  his 
project  to  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
suMtituted  for  the  eight  notes  the  first  eight 
numerals,  and  for  such  other  characters  as  repre- 
sent pauses,  time,  &c.,  he  used  points,  ciphers, 
ftc.  This  system,  said  he,  comprises  important 
advantages,  for  superior  to  any  that  have  gone 
before.  Murio  will  be  twice,  yea,  thrice  as 
easy  to  learn ;  and  this  because,  1st,  it  will  con- 
tain much  fewer  characters ;  2d,  because  these 
characters  will  be  simpler;  3d,  because  these 
characters  will  indicate  at  once  the  intervals,  and 
further  hard  study,  as  by  the  old  sTstem,  will  be 
snared;  4th,  because  the  characters  are  always 
the  earne^  and  the  confosfon  of  defo  is  reme- 
died ;  6th,  becsuse  the  time,  pauses,  &c.,  are  in- 
dicated by  much  simpler  and  more  umversal 
signs ;  6th,  because  the  difficulty  of  the  various 
keys  is  avoided.  Further,  also,  music  is  more 
conveniently  and  easily  written  —  it  occupies  less 
apace  —  eTt»7  kind  of  papec,  and  the  materials 
of  eveiy  printing  ofBce  are  available — mono  will 
become  much  cheaper,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  militate 
directly  against  tiie  substitution  of  figures  for 
notes  :  of  these  we  wiU  now  name  but  a  few. 

1st.  Figures  are  not  ideal  characters ;  they  have 
nothing  poetically  symbolical  about  them ;  noth- 
ing artistic ;  they  belong  altogether  to  prose ; 
they  do  not  by  a  visible  riung  and  foiling  of  the 
melody  animate  ono  to  singing,  but  only  call  to 
a  calculation  of  the  distance  of  tones.  Now, 
everj  correct  and  felicitous  reproduction  in 
musical  art  presupposes  a  spiritwd  mastery  and 
ovenig^  of  what  is  to  be  performed,  which  is 
communicated  with  lightning  rapidity  to  the  Or- 
gans of  execution.  Hence  it  comes  that  children 
(in  our  overy-day  experience)  who  have  learned 
well  a  melody  by  figures,  as  soon  as  a  text  is 
added,  find  it  impossible  to  sing  without  ronowing 
again  their  practice. 

2d.  Numerals  arc  a  superficial  modium  of  in- 
struction, because  that  acquuntance  witii  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  djfilerent  keys,  so  im- 
portant and  indispensable  in  vocal  culture,  can- 
not be  attained. 

3d.  Inasmuch  as  numerals  are  only  partially 
applicable,  no  free  and  unimpeded  progress  in 
art  is,  by  numerals,  possible. 

4th.  'Ilie  old  church  modes  cannot  at  all  be 
presented  by  numerals.  The  minor  scale,  also, 
which  underlies  the  national  musio  of  every 
people,  con  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  be 
managed.  For  those  numeralists,  who  base  the 
fundamental  tone  of  the  minor  scale  on  1,  con- 
found their  own  system,  and  those  who  base  it 
upon  6,  annihilate  the  minor  scale. 

Dth.  Numerals,  according  to  the  cimdid  con- 
fcihsioii  of  their  most  entliusiastic  advocates,  are 
entirely  useless  in  instrumental  music.  There- 
fore, scholars  who  are  taught  by  uumorals,  an 
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etUir^y  cut  off  from  jfeneral  musieal  evitun.  Con 
this  be  excused,  and  can  such  aupeEfldalitT  be 
rvconeiled  with  a  thorough  ajBlem  of  acnool 

educndna  ? 

6th.  The  nmneraUnts  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  a  sjrgtem  of  figures ;  and  cannot 
become  agreed,  because  the  right  system  has  not 
vet  been  discorcred.  (as  it  probaUy  nerer  will 
be.)  and  because,  naturally  enough,  no  one  of 
fliem  likes  to  exchange  the  imperlectionB  of  his 
own  system,  to  which  he  haa  become  accustomed, 
for  the  defects  of  another  system  to  which  he 
is  not  accustomed- 

7th.  Vocal  music  is  regularly  taught  in  many 
countries  in  the  public  schools.  But  what  can  re- 
sult Item  all  the  quarrelling,  which,  by  thianiMMr- 
ol  queation,  has  been  associated  with  tUs  task  ? 
For,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  change  of 
teachcnra,  now  a  nimieralist  of  this  method,  and 
now  a  numeraUst  of  another  method,  then  again 
a  ttoie'iBt,  together  drive  the  unfortunate  scholars 
into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  despair. 

But,  in  conclusion,  lot  us  hear  what  the  admi- 
rable pedagogue,  Diesterw^,  says  about  numer- 
als:— 

"  Notes  are  every  where  preferable  to  numerals. 
Without  enumerating  here  all  the  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forward  for  and  against 
numerals,  I  will  only  give  the  following  state- 
ment. Children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity, 
Bome  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  every  school, 
aing  with  equal  ease  from  notes  and  fkom  figures. 
Quite  difiierent  is  the  case  with  others  of  less 
talent,  for  whom  notes  (whatever  may  be  said  to 


the  contrary)  have  vmy  great  advantages ;  par- 
ticularly whm,  instead  of  mere  vocal  exerdaea* 
genuine  songs,  with  a  variety  of  intervals  and 
rhythm,  are  put  before  them.  Indeed,  in  all  cases 
notes  are  much  preferable  to  numerals.  For  so 
long  as  a  pupil  has  not  the  power  to  imagine  a 
tone  in  connection  with  every  written  character 
of  a  mdody,  so  that  he  knows  exactly  how  the 
music  wUl  eoand,  numerals  exj^raas  nothii^  at 
all  to  him;  he  loses  fc™— m  an  indefinite 
guessing.  Notes,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  yeC 
one  adutional  asustance  to  him ;  they  pietun  to 
him  the  relations  of  tone;  he  has  only  to  open 
his  oyes,  and  he  immediately  recognizes  the  ofit- 
of  a  mdody.  And  what  an  assistance  such 
a  pictorial  presentation  of  a  melody  renden  to 
one  endeavoring  to  retain  the  same !  As  soon 
aa  the  eye  has  scanned  the  various  groups  of 
notes,  the  musical  memory  immediatdy  associates 
with  them  the  tones  appertaining ;  and  a  single 
glance  at  these  groups  is  often  alone  necessary  to 
recall  ontke  straiaswhich  had  escaped  the  memory. 

"  Namends,  on  the  other  hand,  aflbrd  no  mch 
assistance.  One  row  at  Sgorea  lodes  like  another ; 
and  the  scholar  must  over  and  over  again  spdl 
along  from  figure  to  figure,  and  tediously  delve 
out  every  individual  tone  before  he  cftn  deter- 
mine what  it  is  these  figures  have  to  say  to  him. 
Therefore  —  no  nuhbbals  ! "  —  From  tA«  Qtrman 
of  0.  KOCBSK. 

NUNNIA.  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
a  song  peculiar  to  the  nursea. 

NUOVO.   (1.)  New. 
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O.   This  capital  latter,  forming  a  drcle  or 

double  C,  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  the  sign 
of  triple  time,  from  the  idea  that  the  ternary  or 
number  three,  being  the  most  perfect  of  all  nnm- 
bcra,  would  be  beat  expressed  by  a  circle,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  figures.  The  imperfect  or 
common  time  vas  designated  by  a  C,  or  semicir- 
cle. —  O,  (before  a  vowel  od,)  is  also  used  by  the 
Italians  for  or,  as  flatOo  o  vMino,  flute  or  violin. 

OBERMAYER,  JOSEPH,  an  excellent  violin- 
ist, flourished  towwrds  the  end  of  tiie  eighteenth 
ceqtury.  He  was  a  native  of  Bohemia,  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  KammcL  \Vhen  the  latter  left 
Bohemia,  Obormayer's  master.  Count-  Vinccnz 
Waldatein,  sent  him  for  further  ac(K)mplishment 
to  Italy,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  from  the  great  Tartini.  Hero  he 
completeTy  acquired  that  master's  style  of  playing 
the  adagio ;  without,  however,  losing  his  own  pe- 
culiar spirit  in  the  allegro.  On  his  return,  be 
resumed  his  former  situation  of  valet  de  chombre 
to  the  count;  though  by  no  means  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  ut,  as,  by  often  accompanying  his 
maMter  on  his  travels,  he  had  the  more  opportu- 
nity of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  first-rate 
professors.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  his 
playing  was  about  the  year  1788 ;  after  which  ho 
relinquished  both  bis  situation  with  the  count 
and  musical  science  betaking  himself  in  1800,  to 
fimning,  to  the  no  smaU  r^iet  of  the  musical 
amateurs  of  Prague. 

OBERNDORFFER,  DAVID.  A  composer, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  printed  of  his  works,  *'AUegrma  Muaieale," 
or  select  paduanas,  gaUiards,  in  trades,  canzonet- 
tas,  riceieatas,  &e.,  witb  four,  five,  aud  six  pait^ 
applicable  to  all  insfaniments. 

OBIZZI,  DOMEXICO,  an  Italian  composer,' 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  serenteenth 
century,  and  puUished  *'Madr^aii  Cmcertali," 
Venice,  1627. 

OBLIGATO.  (I.)  Required.  This  term  is  used 
in  speaking  of  those  voices  or  instruments  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  just  performance  of  a 
piece.  An  instrument  may  be  obligato  through- 
out a  piece,  when  it  is  called  a  amcerta  for  such 
an  instrument;  or  an  inatrument  ouy  become 
now  and  Uien  ahUgato,  when  those  passages  are 
called  obligato  or  valo  passages.  All  instruments 
can  be  used  obligato,  except,  perhaps,  the  double 
bass.  This  is  excepted  partly  because  solo  play- 
ers are  very  rare  on  this  instrument,  partly  be- 
cause the  solo  voice  would  be  too  deep  for  being 
duly  supported  by  other  instruments ;  it  is  there- 
fore used  more  properly  for  the  baau  of  harmony. 
'There  are  some  musicians,  however,  who  play 
solos  on  the  double  boss.  Obligato,  as  generally 
used,  has  n^^nce  to  those  auxiliary  parit  or 
accompaniments  which  cannot  properly  be  omit- 
ted. 

OBLIQUE  UOTIOX.   That  motion  of  the 


parti  oi  a  eomporition  in  which  one  vmce  or 
instrument  repeats  tho  samo  note,  while  another, 
by  ascending  or  deseonding,  recedes  from  or  ap- 
proaches it. 

OBOE,  (I.),  or  HAUTBOIS,  (P.)  The  hautboy. 
(See  that  term.)  llie  ancient  name  of  the  o&m  was 
wayght,  and  in  this  form  the  oboe  was  in  use  as 
back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  It  is  only 
since  the  bej^niung  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  present  Xtauan  form  of  this  word  came  into 
general  use.  Previous  to  that  period  tiie  French 
name  hat^toU  was  nrnveraallv  current  This  in- 
strument no  longer  retaiiu  ue  eminence  it  once 
enjoyed  as  the  kata  bois,  or  h  igh  %Dtx)d,  in  the  band, 
having  yielded  to  the  flute  and  piccolo. 

OBOIST,  or  HATJTBOYIST.  A  performer 
or  profossor  of  the  oboe  ot  hautboy. 

OCCA,  VmORIA  DALL',  a  female  virtuoso 
on  the  violin,  from  Bologna,  gave  a  concert  at 
Milan  in  the  year  1788,  when  she  played  two 
concertos  on  the  violiu  with  great  applause. 

OCCHA,  ALBERTO  DALL',  a  composer  at 
Ferrara,  lived  probably  in  the  uxtemth  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  written  and  publial^  many 
madrigals,  &c 

OCH,  ANDRfi,  puUisbed  at  Pari^  in  1769, 
"  Sai  Sin/onie  i  tri,  2  Violins  a  Baaao,"  Op.  1. 

OCHEBNAL.  T.  L.,  published  at  Leipsic, 
about  the  year  1780,  "Twenty-four  Cantiolea 
for  three  Voices." 

OCHSET^UN.  SEBASTIAN,  lutist  at  the 
court  of  Othon  Henry,  elector  palatine,  in  1558. 
He  published  some  music  for  thi^  instrument, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  performers  on 
it  of  his  time.   Ho  died  in  1571. 

OCKENHEIM,  or  OEENHEXM,  JOHN*,  as  he 
is  called  by  some  writers,  was  a  native  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  master  of  Joaquin  de 
Prez.  He  flourished  between  the  years  1140  and 
1460.  Gloroanus  speaks  of  a  composition  by 
Ockcnheim  for  six  voices,  which,  he  asserts,  was 
much  admired  for  its  contrivance ;  he  does  not, 
however,  state  in  what  the  parts  consisted,  nor 
how  they  were  disposed.  It  was  in  tho  compo- 
sitiou  of  fugue  that  this  writer  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  exceed.  A  canon,  four  in  two,  by  him, 
beginning  "  Sanctut  Dominua  Deus  Sc^iaoth,"  ia 
inserted  in  Smith's  "  Miaica  Antigua." 

OCTACHORD.  An  instrument  or  system 
comprising  eight  sounds  or  seven  degrees.  The 
oetachord  or  lyre  of  Pythagoras  comprehended 
the  two  disjunct  tetrachords  expressed  by  the 
letters  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

OCTAVE,  or  8va.  An  interval  containing 
seven  degreoB,  or  twelve  snnitones,  and  which  ia 
the  first  of  the  consonances  in  the  order  of  gen- 
eration. The  most  umple  perception  that  we  can 
have  of  two  sounds,  is  tnat  of  "n'f^«,  which. 
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resulting  from  equal  Tibrations,  are  as  ono  to  one. 
The  next  to  this  in  simplicity  is  tins  octave,  wliich 
is  in  doQble  computation,  as  one  to  two.  The 
harmonics  ol'  these  sounds  hare  a  perfect  agree- 
ment, which  distinguishes  them  £i\>m  any  other 
interval,  and  contributes  to  givo  thom  that  unis- 
onous effect  which  induces  the  common  ear  to 
confound  them,  and  take  them  indifferently  one 
for  the  other.  This  interval  is  called  anocfotw; 
because,  moving  diatonicaUy  from  ono  term  to 
the  othor,  we  produce  eight  different  sounds. 
The  octare  comprehends  all  the  primitive  and 
original  Bounds;  so  that  having  established  a 
system  or  series  of  sounds,  in  the  extent  of  an 
octave,  we  can  only  prolong  that  series  by  repeat- 
ing the  same  order  in  a  second  octave,  and  again 
in  a  third,  and  bo  on,  in  all  which  wo  shall  not 
find  any  eound  that  is  not  the  rqplicate  of  s<Hae 
sound  in  the  adjoining  octave. 

The  complete  and  rigorous  sTstem  of  the  odave 
requires  three  major  tones,  two  minor,  and  two 
major  semitones.  The  tempered  system  is  of 
five  equal  tones,  and  two  semitones,  fimning  to- 
gether seven  diatonic  degreos. 

The  upper  octave,  that  is,  the  one  which  is  eight 
notes  above  the  fundamental,  is  obtained  when  the 
string  which  sounds  it  is  only  half  as  long,  and 
the  lower  octave  when  the  string  is  twice  as  long, 
as  that  of  the  fundamental.  The  string  wliich 
sounds  the  upper  octare  in  each  makes  two  vi- 
brations, while  the  Btring  of  the  fondameutal 
makes  one;  therefore,  on  the  eighth  diatonic 
string  thetone  of  the  first,  or  lowest,  recurs.  The 
ninth  string  repeats  the  second  tone,  called  the 
eecond,  the  tenth  string  the  third  tone,  or  the 
third,  &C.  The  number  of  upper  and  lower  oc- 
taves, or  the  manner  in  vhich  several  octaves  of 
different  heights  are  to  be  chiefly  distinguished, 
is  not  absolutely  detcnnined,  on  account  of  the 
continually  increasing  compass  of  instrumentfl. 
Hie  octave,  considered  as  an  interval,  has,  of  all 
intervals,  the  least  harmonic  efCsct.  On  this  ac- 
count, composers,  when  there  is  only  one  princi- 
pal voice,  forbid  linng  to  the  octave  except  at 
the  beginning  or  dose.  But «  succession  of  oc- 
taves following  each  other,  when  a  melody  is  to 
be  raised  in  that  manner,  has  a  very  good  effect. 
False  or  disallowed  octaves  are,  in  musical  com- 
positions for  many  voicoa,  progressions  of  two 
voices  in  exact  movement  by  octavos,  which  of- 
fend the  ear.  The  reason  whysoch  progressions 
by  octaves  are  disallowed  In  a  musical  piece  for 
many  voices  is  evident,  because,  when  two  voices 
proceed  by  octaves,  no  difference  can  be  perceived 
between  these  two ;  and,  for  example,  a  piece  for 
four  voices  becomes  one  for  two.  There  are  also 
thoBO  which  are  called  covered  odaveM;  that  is, 
inch  as  bocom^  for  the  first  time  distingtiishable 
when  the  interval  of  the  two  Toices,  proceeding 
in  an  exvA  movement  by  octaves,  is  filled  up 
with  unimportant  notes.  Of  the  compositions 
for  two  voices,  or  in  the  two  upper  parts  of  com- 
position  for  three  or  four  voices,  those  alone  are 
free  from  fitult  in  which  the  upper  part  rises  or 
Alls  a  second,  but  the  fundamental  a  fourth  or 
fifth.  The  use  of  the  others  is  only  allowed  un- 
der the  middle  part,  or  between  an  upper  and  a 
middle  part.  Oetave,  in  an  organ,  si^pufies  the 
open  fluto  stop,  which  is  one  or  two  octaves 
higher  than  the  principaL  llio  octave  in  our 
musical  scale  must  be  perfect ;  but  the  other  in- 
tflrrali  may  be  tuned  sranewhat  higher  or  lower 


than  their  true  pitch.  All  tones  without  the 
limit  of  the  octave  are  only  repctitionB,  in  an 
augmented  or  diminished  degree  of  the  tones 
contained  in  the  compass  of  the  octave.  Vat  this 
reason  we  call  the  octave  the  whole  extent  ttf  the 
tones  of  the  diatonie  system. 

OCTAYE  FLUTE,  or  FLAUTIKO.  A  flnt^ 
the  notes  of  which  range  an  octave  higlier  than 
those  of  the  German  fiute. 

OCTAVE  STAFF.  A  system  of  nulatkm,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Now  Jersey,  which 

consists  of  three  groups  of  lines  combined,  com- 
prising jnst  three  octaves  of  ordinary  vocal  music ; 
that  is,  from  low  G  in  the  baas  to  high  G  in 
the  treble ;  and  when  a  higher  range  is  required, 
introducing  logw  lines,  as  in  the  notation.  The 
inventor  thus  describes  its  advantages :  **  It  shows 
to  the  eye  at  once  the  exact  intoral  between  any 
two  notes,  while  the  present  notation  is  indeftnits 
in  this  particular ;  for  two  notes,  without  chan- 
ging their  position  on  the  staff,  may  denote  an  in- 
terval of  a  large  third  or  a  small  third,  and  so  on 
in  all  intervtda.  In  the  present  notation,  if  a 
note  stand  on  the  first  line  of  the  staS,  it  ma^ 
signify  the  tone  O,  or  G  sharp,  or  G  flat ;  or  it 
may  signify  neither  of  these.  To  determine  this 
last  point,  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  clef  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stafT,  and  when  this  is  settled,  to 
determine  the  other  point,  he  must  refer  to  tha 
signature.  Further,  if  you  wish  to  find  this 
same  letter  denoting  a  tone  one  or  two  octaves 
higher,  you  will  not  find  it  on  the  same  line  of 
another  staff,  but  must  look  elsewhere  fin  it. 
Now,  does  any  person  fail  to  see  that  here  is  a 
complex  and  confused,  and  not  a  simple  mode 
of  notation,  and  that  the  learner  of  it  is  subjected 
to  great  loss  of  time  and  pains }  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  artist  or  the  author,  tat  he  has  passed 
through  those  difficulties,  and  does  not  think  of 
them.  But  all  will  admit  that  if  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  flats  and  sharps,  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense gain.  The  octave  staff  dispenses  entirdy 
with  flats  and  sharps,  and  gives  to  each  tune  its 
own  place,  where  no  other  can  ever  stand,  and 
this,  too,  without  iutTodacing  any  new  matk  or 
character  whatever." 

OCTAYINA.  The  name  of  an  old  stringed 
instrument  resembling  a  spinet,  comprehending 
about  three  octaves  in  compass,  and  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  spinet  and  harpsichord. 

OCTUOIL   A  piece  in  eight  parts. 

ODE.  A  Greek  word  signifying  an  ur  or 
song.  The  o<ic  is  of  ancient  invention,  and  con- 
sists of  unequal  verses,  distinguished  into  stan- 
zas or  strophes.  The  odai  of  ttie  ancient  Greeks 
preserved  a  regular  return  of  the  same  kind  of 
verse,  and  a  similar  quantity  o£  syllables  in  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  verses  —  a  unifonuity 
not  observed  by  modem  poets,  and  which,  to 
use  the  words  of  a  learned  writer,  **  makes  every 
stanza  a  different  song." 

The  ancient  odai  were  getmally  In  hmor  of 
the  gods,  as  are  many  of  those  of  Pindar  and 
Horace.  Originally,  the  od«  had  but  one  stanza 
or  strophe;  but  it  was  afterwards  divided  into 
three  parts  —  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
This  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  as  now  written  and 
generally  set  to  music,  £nins  an  exalted  species 
of  song,  and  secoiu  to  tank  between  the  lubUms 
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■oleiniuty  of  the  onttorio  and  the  ftoiid  delicacy 
of  the  BCrioug  opera. 

ODEON,  or  ODEUM.  The  name  giTcn  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  hall  or  ediiico  in  which  they 
rehearsed  their  music  prerious  to  its  public  per- 
formance. Eccleuastit^  writen  sometimes  call 
also  the  choir  of  a  church  the  odeum.  History 
informs  us  that  "  the  Odam  or  Mtuioal  Theatn, 
vhicli  had  a  great  number  of  Boats  and  eolimms 
-in  it,  and  whose  roof  grew  narrower  by  degrees, 
and  terminated  in  a  point,"  was  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  built  otter  the  manner  of  Xerxes' 
tent.  He  proposed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  or- 
dained that  musical  games  should  be  celebrated ; 
and,  having  been  appointed  judge  and  distribu- 
tor of  prizes,  he  regulated  the  manner  in  which 
mttsicians  should  play  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  as 
well  as  sing."  This  Odeon,  built  at  Athens  by 
Pericles,  was  afterwards  used  for  popular  meet- 
ings and  the  holding  of  courts.  Ilie  Qxst  Odeon 
built  at  Uome  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  Domitian  erected  one,  and  Trajan 
another.  The  name  Odeon  was  given  to  one  of 
QiB  theatres  in  Paris,  rebuilt  after  haviug  been 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1818. 

ODICUM.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  port  of  practical  music  which  con- 
cerned vocal  performance.  Of  this  they  had 
three  kinds  —  tbat  sung  by  a  single  voice,  that 
performed  by  a  number  of  voices  in  unison,  and 
that  sung  in  octaves. 

ODOARDI,  STEFFANO,  a  celebrated  singer 
of  Florence^  flourished  about  the  year  17G0. 

ODONTIUS,  MATTHEW,  a  composer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published 
**  StluticaUachea  BoBengdrttein  newer  teutacher  iceli- 
licher  Liediein  auf  i  Siiminen,"  Frankfort,  IGOd. 

ODOUX,  an  occlesiaatic  and  musician  at  No- 
ytm,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Miihode  wmvelle 
pouran>rendr»JiieilemmilePlainchant,avec<pi«ique» 
Kgim^n  (FHgnatat  et  det  iVoww,"  &c.,  a  aeoond 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  177d. 

OEDEMAN,  JONAS,  a  Swedish  author,  pub- 
lished, in  1745,  "  DUsertaiio  Uiilorica  de  Musicd 
SacrA  generatim,  et  Eccletia  Gaihica  tpcciatim." 

OEDER,  JOHANN  LOUIS,  counseUor  of 
finance  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  died  there  in 
1776.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  **De  Vibra- 
tione  Chordamm,"  Brunswick,  1746. 

OEHLER.  JACOB  FRIEDRICH,  pupil  of 
the  Abbt;  Vogler,  for  the  harpsichord  and  compo- 
sition, was  bom  at  Kannstadt,  near  Stuttgard. 
In  1784  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  published 
"  Troia  Sinatea  paw  le  Ciae.,"  Op.  I.  He  obo 
composed  a  cantata  for  the  Urthday  of  tiio  Duke 
of  Wurtembei^. 

OELHICHS,  JOHANN  C.  C,  doctor  of  Uwb, 
&c.,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1722,  and  was  cele- 
brated in  Gciniany  by  his  numerous  works  on 
diplomacy,  literature,  and  jurisprudence.  In  his 
youth  he  had  proposed  writing  a  general  history 
of  music,  and  had  already  collected  numerous 
and  curious  works  for  that  pnipos^  when  ha  in- 
tention was  frustrated  by  ouer  occnpationa,  and 
all  that  renultcd  was  a  tract  entitled  "An  Histor- 
ical Notice  respecting  the  Academical  Honors  in 
Music  both  of  Univerrities  and  Musical  Sori- 
sU0a»"  Berlin,  1762.   He  died  at  Bwliu  in  1798. 


OELSCHLEGEL,  JOHANN  LOHELIUS, 
studied  first  at  Mariaschein,  where  ho  was  ap- 
pointed organist  by  the  Jesuits.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Prague,  where  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tions of  oi^auist  at  the  Dominican  and  the  Mal- 
tese chuiches.  At  length  he  entered,  in  the  year 
1747,  into  the  order  of  Preraonstrants,  where  Uie 
direction  of  the  flgurate  church  music  was  as- 
signed to  him,  in  the  year  I7d6.  Tliia  situation, 
which  he  flUed  to  hia  death,  contributed  to  ani- 
mate hia  industry  in  the  smenoe.  It  induced  him 
to  take  a  new  series  of  lessons  —  first  of  Sehling, 
m  musie  in  general,  and  then  of  J.  F.  Haber- 
mann,  in  counterpoint.  He  continued  to  study 
in  this  manner  dming  several  years  with  indefat- 
igable application,  until  he  had  written  a  num- 
ber of  musical  pieces,  several  of  which  were  re- 
ceived with  applause  by  the  court  of  Dresden. 
Not  aatisfled  with  this  application  of  his  talents, 
he  now  aspired  to  learn  the  art  of  organ  building. 
What  induced  him  to  this  arduous  and  laborious 
undertaking,  woe  the  wretched  state  of  the  colle- 
giate organ,  though  it  had  been  constructed  no 
farther  back  than  1746.  Be  this  as  it  may,  with- 
out having  any  teacher,  but,  perhaps,  a  book  to 
refer  to  occasionally,  he  persevered  in  his  labor 
for  nearly  thirteen  years,  and  actually  accom- 
plished his  design  itf  building  an  organ.  Amongst 
its  tones  was  particularly  distinguished  a  bugle 
horn,  which  came  as  near  to  the  original  instru- 
ment as  possible.  Nothing  was,  indeed,  wanting 
to  his  or^on  but  a  vox  Aumono  stop,  which  he 
had  also  in  tended  to  execute,  when  he  was  af- 
flicted by  a  protracted  illness,  which  brought  on 
an  induration  of  the  liver  and  jaundice,  and  fin- 
ished his  meritorious  and  active  caR^  in  1788, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  left  an 
unprinted  work  on  organ  building,  and  also 
"  2  Salve  Seffina  A  4  voct,  eon  Oryano,"  1786  and 
1787,  which  are  highly  valued  for  accuracy  of 
compoution. 

OESTERLEIN,  GOTTFRIED  CHIUSTOPH, 
a  celebrated  lutist,  was  a  pupil  of  Weiss.  He 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

OESTERBEICH,  GEORG,  chapid-mastca;  to 
the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein-Gottorp.  Ho 
was  bom  at  Magdebura;  in  1664,  where  he  went 
to  the  free  school,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Scheffler' s  instruction  in  sincpug.  In  his  four- 
teenth year  he  was  removed  to  St.  Thomas's 
school  at  Leipsic,  where  he  made,  in  a  short  time, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Job.  Schel- 
le,  such  rapid  progress  in  sight  singing,  that  he 
would  turn  an^  given  jnece  of  music  upside 
down,  and  ung  it  with  the  greatest  fluency.  This 
procured  him,  in  1680,  an  invitation  to  Hamburg, 
as  tenor  singer  at  the  senate  chapel  there ;  his 
acceptance  of  which  was  accelerated  by  the 
plague,  which  tinea  b^an  to  show  itself  atlMp- 
rie,  where  they  would  not  have  parted  with  him, 
previously,  on  any  account.  His  agreeable  tenor 
voice  was  the  cause  of  his  meeting  at  Hamburg 
with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  of  his  recci\'ing 
frequent  presents  firom  the  opulent  merchants 
there.  At  the  same  time  ho  attended  at  the 
Johannium,  till  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  from  whence  he  was  subsequently  a^ain 
invited  to  Hamburg.  This  lost  time  he  remamed 
only  three  years  there ;  and  although  he  was 
invited  to  flU  the  vacant  precentoruiip  in  his 
native  d^,  he  declined  it  on  acoqunt  of  his 
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youth,  and  begnn  to  att«id  more  to  instrumental 

music.  This  new  Btudy,  howoTer,  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  unexpected  aniral  of  Chapel-maater 
Tlieilo,  who,  by  tho  desire  ot  hia  prince,  prevailed 
upon  Oefiterreieh  to  join,  in  1686^  the  Duke  o£ 
Wolfonbuttel'a  chapel,  where  he  was  soon  after 
appointed  pogo  to  the  duke.  It  was  whilst  he 
was  at  Wolfenbuttel  that  the  principal  period  of 
his  miwcal  fame  woe  fixed.  Ilero  he  not  only 
enjoyed,  as  tho  chapel-mastoi's  inmate,  his  con< 
stant  zealous  instruction  in  compooltion,  but  alHO 
the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the  two  excellent 
autrati  singen,  Giuliano  Giuliani,  from  Venice, 
and  Vmeeutiiio  Antonini,  from  Home,  who  both 
afforded  him  duly  op^rtunity  of  improving  in 
his  singing.  This  period,  so  auspicious  for  his 
talents,  lasted  till  the  year  16S0,  when  he  twice 
declined  offers  of  the  situation  of  chapel-master 
at  IIolEtcin-Gottoip ;  but  on  their  being  made  a 
third  time,  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  his 
prince  for  his  consent,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
obey  the  calL  The  Gottorp  chapel  now  improved 
visibly  under  his  suporintenc^ce,  particularly 
as  it  received,  from  time  to  time,  no  small  acces- 
sion of  able  artists  from  those  of  Dresden  and 
Wolfenbuttel.  Though  the  chapel  was  reduced 
in  number  on  the  death  of  his  master,  yet  he  re- 
muned  there  till  his  now  master  also  fell  in  a 
battle  in  Poland,  in  1702,  where  he  commanded 
the  Swediiih  army.  The  hereditary  prince  being 
now  only  two  years  old,  the  chapel  choir,  with 
the  exception  of  liimseli^  was  entirely  dismissed ; 
by  which  means  finding  himself  absolutely  de- 
prived of  opportunity  to  practise  his  art,  he 
solicited  leave  to  Teude  at  Bruaswiok,  till  hia 
serrives  should  agt^n  be  wanted.  This  he  ob- 
tained ;  bnt  when,  in  the  soquol,  war  and  pesti- 
lence began  to  rage  in  Schleewig,  and  his  salary 
continued  in  arreor,  he  was  compelled  to  engage 
himself  member  of  tho  choir  and  precentor  at 
tho  Palau  church  at  Wolfenbuttel,  where  he  had, 
at  the  same  time,  toveral  young  female  ungcrs 
given  him  to  teach,  and  had  commonly  to  offici- 
ate for  the  chapel-master  in  his  absence.  Though, 
in  1719,  he  was  rdnstated  by  the  young  Duke  of 
Holstein  in  his  former  rank  of  chapel-master,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  left  Wolfenbuttel  again, 
as  he  died  in  that  town  in  1736. 

OESTERREICHER,  GEORG,  precentor  of 
Windsheim,  was  bom  in  1576.  His  musical  tal- 
ents rendered  him  a  &vorite  with  the  Margrave 
of  Anspaoh,  who  well  provided  for  him.  In 
1621,  he  accepted  the  place  of  precentor  at 
Windsheim,  where  ho  remained  till  his  death,  in 
1633.  He  published  a  book  of  hymns  under  the 
'  title  <•  Oeatemidkm't  Ctmtor'BtidUemt"  Kotcn- 
burg,  1615. 

OITTINGER,  FRIEDiaCH  CHRISTOPH, 
counsellor  to  tho  Duke  of  Wurtembe^,  and  abbot 
of  a  convent,  was  bom  in  1702.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  Euler  and 
Erick.  as  it  respecte  Music,"  Neuwied,  l7fil. 

(EUVRE.  (F.;  in  Latin  <q»u,  in  Italian 
op^Ot  a  work.)  QenoEally  used  in  nmnboing  a 
composer's  published  works,  in  the  order  of  time ; 
as,  «m».pn)n<sr,the  first  work,  (cenT.l,  or  op.l.) 

OFFERTOMITM,  (L.1  OPFERTORIO,  (I.) 
OFFERTOIRE,  (F.)  The  offertanum,  or  offer- 
lory,  is  the  anthem  sung  while  the  people  are 
minting  their  ofiering.   Some  writers  assert  that 


anciently  the  offertory  consiated  of  an  entire 
psalm ;  others  say  that  the  singCTS,  watching  the 
pope,  or  presiding  priest,  took  &om  him  tho  sign 
tor  concluding  thdr  vociferation.  It  is  one  of 
tlie  chief  parts  of  tho  mass. 

OFFICIUM.  (L.)  The  mass,  or  Catholic 
service.  Officmm  d^unctamm,  the  mass  for  the 
dead.  Officium  diumum,  the  bora,  which  is  sung 
at  etatea  hours  in  the  day.  ojidum  dioumm, 
high  mass.  O^ium  maiutmun,  early  morning 
mass.  O^dmn  noctumum,  the  hora  at  night. 
C^citan  vsgperitnum,  Tespers. 

OGGEDA,  CHRISTOPH  D',  a  Spanish  mu- 
sician, was  celebrated  in  Italy,  where  he  residod 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

OGINSKI,  hetraan  of  Lithuania,  was  a  very 
celebrated  amateur  performer  on  the  clarineL  In 
1764  he  was  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  performed 
in  musical  parties  the  most  difficult  solos  on 
his  instrument :  he  was  also  a  good  violinist  and 
pianist,  and  wrote  the  article  Ilarpe,  in  the  first 
French  Encyclopaedia.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  this  illustrious  amateur  is, 
that  it  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of  an  ora- 
torio on  tho  subject  of  the  creation,  and  commu- 
nicated the  same  to  Haydn.  Oginaki  died  at  St. 
Petersburg,  about  the  year  1789. 

OGIXSKI,  COUXT  MICHAEL  CLEOPHAS, 
probably  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1765,  was  a 
good  pianist  and  violinist  He  composed  some  very 
beautiful  Polonaises  for  the  piano- forte,  and  some 
mmaneeB.  A  part  of  these  works  were  published 
at  St.  Fetorsburgin  1807  and  1609,  and  others  at 
Paris  in  1811.   He  died  at  Florence  in  1835. 

OHLHORST,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  bom 
at  Bmnswick  in  1753,  was,  after  the  year  1775, 
an  ai^or  in  a  theatrical  company  at  MecUenbnijg, 
He  composed  the  music  of  the  German  operaa 
"Adelstan  and  Rosetta,"  "The  AjuuTenary,"- 
and  <<  The  Gypsies." 

without  accom^tniments. 

OEENHEIM.   See  Ooebitkbik. 

OLBAC,  L£  BABON  D*,  rending,  about  the 
year  1750,  at  Paris,  wrote  the  fitllowing  pam- 
phlets on  the  occasion  of  tho  then  prevailing  con- 
troversy respecting  the  opera :  "  LeUre  d  «»« 
Dame  rf" o»  certain  Age  aur  fEtat  priaerU  de  V  Opira," 
Paris,  1752,  and  without  prefixing  his  name, 
"  Arrit  rendu  d  t Air^hithiAire  de  f  Opira,  «w  te 
PiaitUa  OH  Miiieu  At  PartofTB,  mtormaitf  dam  la 
Qverre  dee  deux  Othu." 

OLBERS,  J.  n.,  organist  at  Stade,  published 
"  Eighteen  easy  Preludes  fi»  the  0^[an  or  P.  F.," 
Op.  i,  Hamburg,  1799.  He  also  advertised,  in 
the  same  year,  **  A  Collectitm  of  Piano-forto  Mu- 
sic by  different  composers,  among  others.  Bach, 
Clementi,  Ferrari,  Gyrowetz,  Grill,  Haydn,  Haigh, 
Hoffmoistw,  Mezger,  Mozait,  Pleyel,  &c."  Four 
nnmbtts  of  this  maik.  had  ^fpcnred'  up  to  the 
year  1800.  *  ' 

OLEARIUS,  JOHANN  GOTTFREID.  arch- 
deacon,  &c.,  at  Armntadt,  was  born  there  in  1668. 
He  published  at  Jena,  in  1707,  a  work  entitled 
"  Evangelischer  LiederacJiotz,"  in  four  volumes.  In 
this  book  is  to  be  found  some  interesting  iufimna- 
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tion  reapecting  Luther  and  other  old  compoeen 
of  hymns  for  the  ProteBtaut  church. 

OLE  BULL,  BORXEMANX.  tho  celebrated 
TioUnist,  was  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1810, 
and  spent  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  the  moun- 
tains of  his  country,  "where  m  learned  the  wild 
mountain  musia,  and  during  the  war  betwooii 
Norway  and  Sweden,  became  fomiliar  with  gue- 
rilla war&re.  Uis  uncle,  who  was  then  the  only 
editor  in  Bergen,  was  a  great  musical  amateur, 
and  Boon  discovered  Ole  Bull's  musical  talent. 
After  studying  at  the  academy  at  Bergen,  ho 
wu  sent  to  Uio  Unirersity  of  Christiana,  where 
lie  received  a  clasxical  education,  and  prepared 
himself  for  the  legal  profession.  His  musical  tal- 
ent was  already  wide-spread  at  the  uniTercity, 
and,  being  persuaded  to  play  at  a  charitable  con- 
cert, on  one  occasion,  he  made  his  first  MbtU  be- 
fore a  public  audience,  and  was  triumphant. 
¥ta  this,  hifl  proteasora  set  him  back  in  his  exam- 
ination, and  just  before  his  second  turn  came  to 
graduate,  the  loader  of  an  orchestra  and  man- 
ager of  a  theatre,  who  was  very  ill,  sent  for  Ole 
Bull,  and  told  him  that  if  he  could  not  procure 
him  to  lead  the  orchestra  the  coming  night,  he  was 
a  ruined  man.  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain ;  his 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  carried  him  away ;  he 
lett  the  univeruty  to  lead  the  orchestra,  and 
never  returned.  His  fiith^  was  a  celebrated 
chemist,  and  a  pupil  of  tho  distinguished  Professor 
Tromsdorff.  He  has  also  a  brother,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  who  graduated  aC  Bergen,  and  a  younger 
iKTOther  who  graduated  with  distinguished  hon- 
ors at  the  P<uytochnic  School  at  Ilanorer,  Ger- 
many, jeceiving  the  highest  diploma  over  eight 
hundred  students. 

Bel'ore  he  was  twenty,  he  quitted  his  home  for 
Paris,  where  he  became  very  poor.  "While  thus 
situated,  he  lost  his  trunk,  Mb  violin,  his  all.  This 
was  more  than  the  young  enthusiast  could  bear ; 
and  after  wandering  for  uuree  davs  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  a  prey  to  want  and  d»^>aur.  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  Seine !  He  was  rescued  and  adopted 
by  a  mother  who  had  just  lost  her  only  son  by 
the  cholera.  Thus  he  was  again  enabled  to  grat- 
ify his  devotion  to  music,  and  his  performances 
now  banning  to  attract  attention,  he  was  hand- 
somely rewarded.  At  his  Hrst  public  concert  ho 
gtdned  twdve  hundred  francs.  Ole  Bull  par- 
ticipated in  tho  revolution  in  Paris,  in  June, 
18'-i2,  and  was  badly  wounded.  From  there,  he 
travelled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  England,  and  in  1839  ho  went  to  Germany, 
since  which  time  he  has  acquired  considerable 
fame  as  well  as  mon^  in  this  countrr.  He  had, 
when  in  New  York,  in  1844,  two  violins  of  great 
value.  The  one  on  which  he  plays  most  fre* 
queiitly  has  a  beautiful,  clear,  brilliant,  and  ail- 
very  tone.  The  maker's  label  on  the  inner  side 
ia  as  follows :  — 

"  Joseph  GvjL&SKBivsfecU,  t 
Cremojue,  Anno  1742.       L  H.  S.". 

The  othw.  it  is  said,  which  is  more  sonorous, 
perhaps,  is  the  handiworiE  of  Gaspar  da  Sale  in 
Brescia,  and  is  beautifully  enriched  with  ara- 
besques, carved  by  the  fimiooa  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini, who  was  bom  in  Florence  in  IfiOO,  and  died 
in  1670. 

Since  the  death  of  the  teeird  Faganini,  Ole  Bull 
has  by  many  been  esteemed  without  a  rival  in 
Etin^   Hi8  power,  however,  is  that  of  wild. 


fnntastic  genius  and  strong  individuality,  apparent 
in  all  the  waj-s  and  movements  of  the  man,  rather 
than  in  that  sort  of  musicianship  which  is  most 
esteemed  among  musicians  and  lovoa  of  what  is 
classical  in  art.  I'he  magnetism  of  the  man,  the 
romantic  imagination,  and  impatient  air  of  gen- 
ius displnyed  m  his  loose,  and  fragmentary,  and 
fantastic  compoidtions,  (which  are  mostly  of  the 
brilliant  virtuoto  order,  calculated  for  rffeti,  and 
by  classical  musicians,  therefore,  hardly  esteemed 
compositions,)  his  romantic  history,  also,  and  his 
noble,  strong,  and  healthful  physique,  giving  him 
the  air  of  a  true  heroic  son  of  Nature  and  the 
North,  insured  for  some  time  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm at  his  concerts  wherever  he  went ;  though 
he  always  pas}(ed  for  an  uceptional  artist  —  a  sort 
of  musical  meteor,  rather  than  a  fixed  star,  in  tho 
musical  centres  of  U«rmany.  The  excitement 
which  he  created  in  1844—4$  in  thia  country  is 
fresh  in  the  general  remembrance;  though  the 
spell  of  auch  brilliant  virtaoaily  was  manifestly 
growing  weaker  when  he  returned  to  Europe  in 
1845.'  Of  this  seven  years'  absence  before  his  re- 
turn to  America,  we  find  the  following  sketch  in 
the  New  York  "  Musical  Timea,"  May  29, 1852  ;— 
•'  Ole  Bull  went  to  Ports,  gave  concerts  there, 
went  through  the  northern  provinces,  and  gave 
concerts  in  Lyons,  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux,  and 
MarsdUes,  thence  to  Algiers,  to  study  military 
tactics  as  applied  to  mountain  waz&re ;  accom- 
panied his  mend  General  Yusuf  in  an  important 
expedition  in  the  mountains  of  Africa  against  tho 
Kabrlles ;  back  to  the  south  of  France ;  thence  to 
Spain ;  gave  concerts  in  Madrid  at  the  celebration 
of  the  double  marriage  of  Isabella  II.  with  Fran- 
cisco de  Assiz,  and  Donna  Fernanda  with  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier;  composed  *La  Vtrbena  da 'San 
Juan ; '  was  offered  a  general's  commission  by 
the  queen,  but  declin^  the  honor;  received, 
from  the  queen  a  verbena  flower,  formed  of  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones;  went  to  the 
Island  of  Majorca,  and  gave  concerts  in  France 
until  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848;  collected  the  Norwegians  in  Paris,  and 
addressed  I<amartine  at  his  head-quarters,  (Lam- 
artine's  raply  is  found  in  his  *  Tmi»  MoU  lU  Pou- 
eot'r ; ' )  was  present  at  the  rendution  in  Holland ; 
gave  concerts  at  Amsterdam,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  preset  at  the  June  revolution ; 
made  improvement,  after  many  years'  experiments, 
in  atringed  instruments;  manufactured  contra- 
baasi  of  four  strings,  going  down  to  C,  two  notes 
below  the  ordinary  compass,  and  increased  Uicir 
strength  of  tone  and  faalitv  for  execution;  made 
violoncellos,  tenors,  and  violins  on  new  principles ; 
(he  has,  by  the  way,  a  splendid  collection  of 
curious  instruments  of  all  ages  on  his  own  Island 
of  Ando«,  in  the  south  of  Norway ;)  built  a  thea- 
tre in  Bergen ;  brought  dancers  (peasants)  from 
the  interior  to  represent  national  dances ;  Inought 
an  old  Norwegian  violinist  to  Bergen  to  give  con- 
certs, named  Andtisaon,  who  played  an  instru- 
ment of  peculiar  and  beautiAil  workmanship, 
having  eight  strings,  and  who  was  remarkable 
for  n^id  execution  and  warm  feeling ;  estab- 
lished schools  of  art,  and  fonned  clnba  of  artists 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  standard  of  native 
art,  .which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  monop- 
oly (by  the  Danes)  of  all  places  under  the  gov- 
ernment. Tho  Danes  performed  dramas  in  the 
Danish  language;  but  Bull  procured  dramas 
written  by  a  Norwegian  poet  named  Ueuik  Wet- 
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g«land,  in  Xorwegian  difilect,  who  diod  bioken- 
heartcd  from  neglect  and  nbuai?.  Bull  intro- 
duced political  opinions  into  the  drnmft,  and  was 
ponecuted  and  annoyed  by  the  goTcmmentt  who 
demanded  places  in  the  theatre  for  the  poUuo. 
Ho  roserres  a  number  of  seats,  and  dcaignates 
thorn  by  a  large  placard,  'These  scats  arc  re- 
served for  the  police '  —  the  audience  are  amused, 
and  deride  the  police  —  Ole  Bull  i»  arrested  on  bis 
birthday  —  thoosands  of  people  from  the  moun- 
tains  como  to  congratulate  Ikim,  according  to  a 
beautiful  Norwegian  custom  on  a  birthday  — 
attend  him  to  the  court,  which  is  alarmed,  and 
hesitates  to  imprison  him  —  lawsuit  commenced 
against  hira  —  carried  from  court  to  court  with 
immense  expenses  and  losses  —  distupates  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune  collected  from  his  ar- 
tistic labors  throughout  the  world  —  he  is  dis- 
heartened and  fccla  sad  —  his  countrymen  send 
him  to  America  to  purchase  lands  for  them  to 
establish  a  colony  —  he  purchases  for  himself  in 
Virginia — succeeds  in  buying  lands  in  Wiscon- 
un  —  plays  the  rioliu  for  his  fiieud  Ilonry  Clay 
—  is  invited  by  senators,  members  of  Congress, 
Corja  Diplomatiqve,  jweudent,  and  illustrious 
strangers  in  Washington  to  give  a  concert  — 
also  in  Baltimore  —  engages  the  Gcrmania  Musi- 
cal Society  —  has  an  onthusiastio  reception  in 
Philodelplua  and  in  New  York." 

Ule  Bull  has  always  been  distinguished  fat  bis 
interest  in  free  institutions,  and  his  dcfdrc  to  sur- 
round the  victims  of  oppression  in  his  own  coun- 
try with  the  influences  of  iree  and  democratic 
government.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  185'2,  one  of  his  Urst  objects  was 
to  select  and  purchase  a  location  for  an  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  coltmy  of  Norwegians.  Ho 
purohased  a  tract  of  land  in  Potter  county,  Fa., 
embracing  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres. 
Here  he  founded  a  town  by  the  name  of  Olcnna, 
and  built  himself  a  beautiful  Norwegian  cottage 
for  his  summer  residence.  Here  a  large  number 
of  his  oountr}-mcn  were  induced  to  settle,  and 
Ole  Bull,  witli  characteristic  energy,  had  com- 
menced plans  for  the  most  libraal  and  practical 
education  of  the  people,  and  for  the  building  up 
of  all  industrial  and  social  advantages,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  flaw  iu  the  title 
deeds  to  the  best  jwrtions  of  the  land,  which  had 
been  fraudulently  sold  to  him,  and  be  was  in- 
volved in  such  peouniuy  los^  as  well  as  the  poor 
colonists  in  such  mis«7,  as  to  oblige  him  to  re- 
sume canocrt-giving.  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  he 
gave  several  concerts  in  New  York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  smaller  places,  with  considerable 
success.  But  in  the  increasing  taste  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  music  as  such,  in  larger  forms,  as 
oratorio,  opera,  orchestra,  the  day  fin  any 
great  success  of  solo-plaving,  virtuoso  concerts 
had  already  passed  by.  l^ersonaUy,  Ole  Bull  is 
a  man  of  very  fascinating  qualities,  and  has  at- 
tached many  Mends  most  deeply  to  him  wher- 
ever he  is  known. 

OLEY,  JOHANN  CHBISTOFH,  organist  at 
Ascbersleben,  vras  bom  at  Bembnrg.   He  was 

celebrated  as  a  performer  on  the  organ  and  harp- 
sichord, and  especially  by  his  manner  of  playing 
fugues  and  fantnHioa.  Wo  can  mention  of  his 
composition,  "  Variations  for  the  Ilarpbichord," 
two  volumes ;  Three  Sonatas  for  the  Harjtsi- 
cboid;"  "Kmplo  Mosict"  two  volnmes;  and 


"  Choral  Variations  fox  the  Organ."  The  latter 
work  contains  a  prefiwe  by  J.  A.  lUUisr.  Olsy 

died  in  17S9. 

OLIFANTE,  D.  GIOV.,  an  ItaUan  musician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  a  treatise 
entitled  *•  BegoU  di  Mu»iea  di  Rocca  radio  aggimn- 
tavi  UNO  tra^ato  di  pnportioni,"  Naples,  IMS. 

OLH'KIRA,  ANTONIO,  a  monk,  flourished 
as  composer  and  master  of  ijie  choir  of  a  churcb 
in  Lisbon,  about  tho  year  1600.  lie  afterwards 
removed  to  Rome,  where  be  died.  Olivcira  wrote 
a  great  number  of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  &c., 
most  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Musi- 
cal Library  at  LLtbon. 

OLIVIER,  a  French  author,  and  probably  an 
organist,  pronounced,  in  1750,  in  a  sitting  of  tho 
Royal  Academy  at  Lyons,  a  discourse  on  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  music  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  Hippocrates  montiona  the  immediats 
effect  of  music  on  the  human  body.  01ivi«, 
however,  proceeds  much  farther  than  the  andent 
physician.  He  says  that  the  asmoaphere  oxter- 
naUy  surrounding,  and  tho  air  within,  the  human 
body,  have  a  certain  harmony  together ;  that  the 
vibrations  of  the  external  air  are  communicated  to 
the  internal,  and  thus  accelerate  ox  retard  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  stimulate  the  nerves 
and  vital  spirits,  enfeeble  or  fortify  the  organa, 
aud  reiJstabliah  health  or  prolong  life  by  main- 
tuning  the  equilibrium  between  the  dlfloeat 
fluids  of  the  human  system.  He  maintains  that 
thew  vibrations  of  the  air  produce  a  sort  of  elec- 
tricity much  more  advantageono,  in  a  mescal 
point  of  view,  than  the  uimail  application  of  the 
electric  fluid.  To  prove  this  hypothesis,  he  nude 
tho  following  experiment.  He  bound  a  cloth 
round  the  eyes  of  a  perfectiy  deaf  man,  aud 
effectually  stopped  the  ears  of  a  bUnd  person, 
and  placed  them  both  close  to  a  loud  orchestra. 
The  one,  it  is  ssid,  immediately  felt  a  moat  unusual 
sensation,  and  the  other  was  attacked  with  oon- 
vulnive  motions  which  lasted  two  hours.  It  is 
probably  this  same  Olivier  who  wrote  the  follow- 
ing work,  published  at  Paris  in  1798 :  *'L' Esprit 
d' Orphic,  ou  d§flafitiatea  de  la  MuMi^iie,par  It 
C.  Olivier." 

OLIVIERI,  M.,  pupil  of  Pngnani,  was  bom  at 
Turin,  about  the  year  1757.  He  remained  during 
ficvcral  years  attached  to  the  theatre  of  that  city, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  quit  it,  to  avoid  the 
resentment  of  ft  nobleman,  which  was  occasoiied 
by  the  followii^  circumstance.  Olivieri,  arriving 
too  late  at  a  concert,  was  severely  reprimaitded 
by  this  nobleman.  He  was  tuning  hU  A'iolin  at 
the  time,  and  listened  for  several  minutes  to  the 
nobleman's  severe  reproofs,  when  at  length,  being 
irritated  beyond  endurance  by  their  severity,  he 
violentiy  struck  his  reprover  on  the  head  with 
his  fldd'le.  and  rushed  out  of  the  concert  room. 
He  immediately  set  out  for  Naples,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  which  city  for  several  years,  he  went  to 
Marseilles,  where  he  remiuned  during  three  years. 
He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  He  published 
some  few  pieces  of  music  for  his  instrument. 

OLIVO,  SIMPLICIANO,  of  Mantua,  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  centur}'.  He  was  chapel- 
master  of  the  ducal  church  at  Parma.  I'here 
wore  published  of  his  composition,  "Salmi  di 
con^ieta,  con  Litatue  in  ultimo,  eonctrtati  i  8  Voei 
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<  S  FiotMi  eon  wta  VMetbi  <  Violimeimo,"  Bologna, 
1674,  mid  >*  Caroerato  nmfa,"  Vaniee,  1881. 

OLTOLIKA  published  at  Amrterdam,  about 
the  year  17S0,  three  symphoniee  and  throe  quat- 
uors  for  the  TioUn. 

OLYMPUS.  There  -were  two  ffreat  musiciauB 
in  antiquity  of  thia  name,  and  both  celebrated 
performers  on  the  flute.  One  of  them  flouiithcd 
beiiffe  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  other  was  cnntem- 
porary  with  Midas,  who  died  six  hundred  and 
ninotj'-ae^'cn  years  before  Christ-  The  first  was 
a  scholar  of  Marnyas,  and  a  Mysinn ;  the  second, 
according  to  Suida-i,  was  a  Phrygian,  and  author 
of  Bcvm^l  pooms,  which  were  by  some  attributed 
to  the  Arst  Olympus.  But  the  moat  important 
addition  which  the  disciple  of  Marsyas  made  to 
the  musical  knowledge  of  his  time,  was  the  in- 
vention ot  enharmonic gemu.  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, as  well  aa  Plutarch,  celebrate  his  musical  as 
well  as  poetical  talents,  and  tell  us  that  some  of 
his  airs  were  still  sub.-iistiiig  in  their  time.  Keligion 
only  can  insure  performance  to  music.  The  airs 
of  Olympus  used  in  the  temple  of  worship  dar- 
ing the  time  of  Plutarch,  wore  not  more  ancient 
than  the  chants  or  canto  fermo  to  some  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  the  melodies 
now  sung  to  many  of  the  hymns  and  psalms  of 
the  Lutherans  and  ColTinists,  are  such  as  were 
applied  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  reformation. 
I^oto  says,  the  munie  of  Olympus  was,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  adapted  to  alfcct  and  animate  the 
hearers ;  Aristotle,  that  it  swelled  the  soul  with 
enthusiasm ;  and  Plutarch,  that  it  surpassed,  in 
simplicity  and  effect,  every  other  muetic  tlicn 
known.  According  to  this  biographer,  he  was 
author  of  the  eurule  song,  which  caased  Alexan- 
der to  seize  his  arms,  when  it  was  performttd  to 
him  by  Antigenidert.  To  his  musical  abilities  he 
joined  those  of  poetry ;  and,  according  to  Huidas 
and  Jul.  Pollux,  ho  composed  elegies  and  other 
plaintive  songs,  which  were  sung  to  the  sound  of 
the  Hute ;  and  the  melodies  of  these  poems  wero 
BO  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  their  pathetic 
and  plaintive  cast,  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  bo- 
gtnningot'hiscomedjcalled'Tnc Knights,'  where 
he  introduces  the  two  generals,  Demosthenes  and 
iXicias,  travestied  into  valets,  and  complaining  of 
their  master,  mokes  them  say,  "  Let  us  weep  and 
wail  like  two  Uutes  breathing  some  air  of  Olym- 
pus." Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  several  nomcs 
or  airs  that  are  Irequently  montionod  by  ancient 
writers ;  such  us  the  Minerva,  the  Harmatian, 
Cuiulo  or  Chariot  air,  and  the  Spondcan  or  liba- 
tion air. 

-  OMNES.  (L.)  All,  or  all  together.  A  word 
•ometimes  ns^fl  in  the  old  music,  Instead  of  tntti. 

ONDEOGIAKE,  or  ONDEGGIARE  LA 
MANU.  (L)  An  exproaaion  aignityiitg  that 
the  hand,  when  raiaed  in  beating  time,  is  to  be 
waved  in  the  ait,  by  way  of  marking  the  last  part 
of  the  measure. 

ONDEGGIAMENTO.  (L)  With  a  waving, 
tremulous  motion  of  the  sonnd;  as  also,  on  the 
▼iolin,  tenor,  ftc,  a  cAwsAaA^. 

ON(i!LEUR.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
pcrformere  on  the  lyre,  clthara,  harp,  lute,  and 
guitar;  supposed  to  bo  derived  &(»n  the  French 
word  oagltj  a  not^  because  those  instruments 


have  always  been  played  with  the  nails  and  ends 
of  the  fingers. 

ONSLOW,  GEORGE.  Tho  foUovring  notice 
of  this  composer,  who  died  in  France,  in  Octobo*, 
18A3,  qipeared  soon  after  that  event  in  the  Ixm- 
don  **Ath0>Mtun," 

"  Some  years  ago,  when  the  immediate  surprise 
and  delight  excited  by  Beethoven's  earliest  works 
had  subsided,  and  before  chamber  musicians  or 
chamber  audiences  had  begun  to  relish  his  later 
compositions,  —  before  also  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Mendelssohn  was  fhlly  developed,  —  thomutdc  of 
Onslow  WBB  in  great  request  among  our  choicer 
amateurs,  and  the  announcement  of  his  death 
might  have  excited  a  livelier  regret  than  it  will 
now  excite.  Yet,  in  more  respects  than  one,  tho 
composer  just  deceased  claims  an  honorable  men- 
tion amongst  the  distinguished  and  uidividual  ar- 
tists of  the  past  half  century. 

He  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  the  Pay  de  Ddme, 
in  July,  1784.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the 
well-known  English  &mily  —  his  mother  a  Bran- 
tome,  lltus  he  learned  music  merely  as  a  gen- 
tleman's accomplishment ;  and  though  be  studied 
the  piano-iorte  under  UuUmandel,  Dussek,  and 
Cramer,  besides  learning  the  violoncello,  it  was 
not,  we  are  assured,  till  some  time  at>er  boyhood 
was  passed,  that  a  hearing  of  Mehul's  overture 
to  'Stratonice'  excited  in  him  that  desire  of  try- 
ing to  exorcise  creative  power  which  was  only  to 
be  allayed  by  hia  devoting  hia  life  to  the  study 
and  production  of  music.  Unlike  many  other 
ameteura  who  confound  wishes  with  means,  and 
ideas  with  complete  works,  —  determined,  too, 
to  undertake  musical  composition  in  its  most 
delicate,  and  complex,  and  intellectual  forms,  — 
Onblow,  we  are  assured  by  M.  Fctis,  shut  himself 
up  and  toiled  laboriously  ere  he  gave  out  his  tlist 
stringed  quintet ;  from  that  time  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death  producing  and  publiuh- 
ing,  unceasingly,  most  successful  an  woU  as  most 
fertile  compositions  for  the  chamber.  A  few 
symphonies,  and  three  opems,  (no  one  of  which 
is  particularly  striking,)  'L Alcalde  de  la  Vega,' 
*Le  Colporteur,'  and  '  Le  Due  de  Guise,'  are  the  only 
other  works  by  Onslow  which  have  been  lai^ 
before  the  world.  So  &r  as  we  are  aware,  he 
never  attempted  sacred  composition. 

The  large  mass  of  chamber  music,  howo^-nr, 
finished  hy  Onslow,  well  merits  tlie  epithet  of 
remarkable.  It  is  thoroughly  original  without 
being  extraordinarily  striking,  —  delicate  and 
interesting  without  sickliness  or  the  absence  of 
occasional  vigor,  —  mare  in  the  phrases,  ingcuioua 
in  structure,  —  not  always,  it  may  be,  aufiiciently 
varied  bv  happy  atrokes  of  episode,  hut  always 
thorough^  V'ell  reasoned  out,  and  interesting  to 
the  players,  from  tho  closeness  of  attention  and 
readiness  in  dialogue,  reply,  and  imittition,  which 
it  demands.  During  later  years — as  frequently 
happens  with  those  whose  first  thonghts  are  mora 
pleasing  than  powerful  —  Uiidow,  in  straining 
after  novelty  and  contrast,  became  only  aflectea 
or  fragmentary.  This  may  have  done  its  part  in 
abating  the  zeal  and  sympathy  of  his  admirers  — 
but  enough  remains  from  his  pen  to  be  referred 
to,  to  be  returned  upon,  to  be  performed  and 

Eartaken  of  with  pleasure  ro  long  as  music  ia 
ound  by  itt  present  laws,  and  as  those  who 
enjoy  it  retain  tiieir  present  canonn  of  eujoyment. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  single  out  any  of  the 
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well-ltnown  quiuteta  -which  have  won  for  Onfl- 
low  a  European  celebrity,  or  to  do  more  than 
montion  hia  piano-forte  xextuor,  his  piano-forte 
duets  in  F  major  and  E  mltuHr,  liis  piano -forte 
trio  in  O  nu^or  (a  singularly  sweet  and  gracious 
specimen  of  his  style, )  his  piano-forte  tonatat, 
with  violin,  (in  0  minor  and  E  major,)  and  with 
violoncello,  (in  F  major  and  O  minor.)  The 
above  are  all  classical  works,  having;  a  beauty,  an 
intricacy,  and  an  expreasivenoas  tot^y  their  own, 
appealing  to  the  thoughtful,  as  opposed  to  the 
Bonsual  muflidona,  happily  conceived  and  care- 
fully finished. 

"The  habita  of  Onslow's  life  were  gentle  and 
retired,  tending  to  encourage  self-occupation. 
He  resided  principally  in  his  native  Auvergne, 
travelled  little,  we  believe,  rave  to  Paris,  where 
he  succeeded  to  Chorubini's  meiAbendup  of  the 
AoaMmu  dea  Beaux  Aria,  and  mixed  in  the  con- 
corns  of  the  world  of  music  only  aparingly  and 
occasionally.  The  kindness  of  his  nature  took 
the  form  of  an  over-graciousness  of  manner, 
which  made  intercourse  with  him  &tiguine  to  all 
such  as  prefer  discriminating  judgment,  and  fresh, 
if  irregular,  salliea  of  humor,  to  compUnimt,  be  it 
ever  so  courtly,  or  approval,  be  it  ever  so  sincere. 
His  health  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  but 
his  death,  at  the  close  of  a  walk,  was  sudden.  It 
is  presumed  that  it  may  be  followed  by  some 
votivo  honors  in  the  country  to  which  by  right 
of  citizenship,  and  more  by  the  manner  of  his  art, 
he  may  be  said  most  closely  to  belong." 

OPEN.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  string  of 
a  vfolin,  guitar,  &c.,  when  not  compressed  with 
the  Sngor ;  that  is,  when,  without  compression, 
it  produces  the  very  note  to  which  it  is  tuned. 
The  note  bo  produced  is  called  an  open  note. 

OPEN  HAHMONY.  Harmony  of  which  the 
notes  are  separated  by  wide  intervals. 

ONTRASCIIECK,  JOHANN,  first  chapel- 
master  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  was  bom  in  Bo- 
hemia.  Uo  died  in  1742. 

OPERA.  (L)  A  work.  The  word  opera  is 
applied  in  its  literal  sense,  by  the  Italians  and 
other  nations  in  imitation  of  them,  to  any  musical 
work,  and  ia  used  by  composers  in  conjunction 
with  the  otdinar}-  numbers,  to  distinguish  their 
different  publications ;  as,  Opera  prima,  fiiHt  work ; 
Opera  aeeoada,  second  wmk,  &c. 

OPEIiA.  A  mumcal  drama,  eontistiag  of  airs, 
locitatives,  choruses,  &c.,  enriched  with  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  machinery,  and  other  decorations, 
and  representing  some  passionnto  action. 

Itwtpecting  the  origin  of  the  cfpem,  writers  are 
much  divided.  Some  aay  that  we  owe  its  inven- 
tion to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
French,  and  afterwards  from  IVance  to  England. 
Father  Monaetricr  ini'orms  us  that  it  sprang  out 
of  the  remains  of  the  dramatic  music  formerly 
used  in  the  church,  and  that  the  Italians  first 
brotight  it  upon  the  stage  about  the  year  U80. 
But,  notwituMonding  those  assertions,  it  is  much 
inKistcd  on  that  the  opera  was  invented  by  Otta- 
Tio  Kiuuccini.  a  native  of  Florence,  about  the 
year  luoo  —  an  opinion  strongly  countenanced  by 
theauthor's  dedication ol'  his  "Eundice  "  to  Mary 
de  Mcdicis,  conuort  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  in  which  he  says  be  hod  written  it 
«'merdy  to  make  a  trial  of  the  power  of  rocol 


music  in  that  form."  Ihe  atruotuie  of  the  oper- 
atic drama  was,  however,  very  different,  at  that 
early  period,  from  the  representation  which  now 
bears  the  lame  denominatirai.  No  aeoompani* 
ment  of  a  whole  OTchesb«  was  th«n  required. 
The  airs  performed  by  the  several  singers  were 
sustained  by  instruments  of  various  kinds,  as- 
signed  to  each  character  respectively  in  the  dra- 
maiit  persona,  the  names  of  which  we  find  placed 
against  those  of  the  characters  in  the  |irint«d 
copies ;  and  die  whole  was  much  less  r^ular  and 
dramatic  than  at  present.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  an  opera  was  establu^od 
at  Venice,  upon  the  model  of  which  one  was  also 
instituted  at  Paris,  about  the  year  16G0.  Soon 
after  this  time,  a  taste  for  this  species  of  drama 
appeared  in  liondon,  and  old  plaj's  were  wrought 
into  the  form  of  op«»s,  and  represented  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Of  theie,  a 
piece  called  "Arainoe,"  compiled  imd  composed 
by  Claytons,  was  the  first.  Addison  telJa  ua 
that  it  was  excellent,  and  met  with  great  auccen ; 
but  from  Uallinrd,  a  much  more  competent  judge 
than  that  writer,  we  learn  that  it  was  a  very  in- 
different, nay,  execrable  woduction.  Other  im- 
perliBCt  imitations  of  the  Italian  opera  took  place 
from  time  to  time,  in  all  which  the  words  were 
English,  though  the  music  was  Italian.  At 
length,  a  regular  Italian  opera  was  established  at 
the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  under  the  denom- 
ination of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  whifh, 
atter  a  continuance  of  nine  years,  hroke  up.  The 
opera  was,  howevo',  afterwards  resumed,  and  has 
maintained  itself  as  an  elegant  and  fascinating 
species  of  entertainment  to  all  the  [overs  of  ex- 
quisite music  and  fine  dancing.  And  the  Eng- 
lish opera,  which  owes  its  existence  to  that  of  the 
Italians,  has  long  proved  an  attractive  vehicle  of 
humor  and  aentimen^  and  served  to  display  to 
great  advantage  the  totenta  of  the  best  composos 
and  vocal  performers. 

During  the  year  1694,  three  young  Florentine 
nobles,  united  by  similarity  of  taste  and  customs, 
and  by  a  love  of  poetry  and  music,  formed  the 
idea  of  reviving  the  musical  declamation  of  Greek 
tragedy.  They  employed  the  poet  Rinuccini  to 
write  a  drama  founded  on  the  fiiblo  of  Daphne ; 
and  that  drama  was  set  to  music  by  Peri,  the 
most  celebrated  composer  of  that  time.   The  com- 

Eosition  wns  privately  represented  in  the  Palazzo 
orsi.  The  bingcrs  were  the  author  and  bis 
friends,  and  the  orchestra  ol  this  first  opera  was 
composed  of  only  four  inatrumenta  —  a  harpai- 
ohora,  a  ha^  a  violin,  and  a  flute.  No  one 
thought  of  airs  or  recitative,  if  so  tt  could  be 
called  ;  it  was  a  species  of  measured  intonation, 
which  by  us  woiild  be  considered  insufferably 
languid  and  monotonous.  It  ia  a  pleasure  to 
observe  this  embryo  of  the  opera,  and  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  che/t  cTceucre  of  MoiEart,  of  Cima- 
roaa,  of  Bossinl,  and  others,  executed  by  such 
voices  and  orchestras  as  wo  hear  in  the  present 
day ;  but  even  so  suffocating  a  harmony  as  that 
of  the  former  nevertheless  produced  at  that  time 
an  extraordinary  sensation.  Four  years  after 
was  represented,  on  the  theatre  of  Florence,  the 
first  musical  opoa,  entitled  "  Earidiea,"  on  the 
occauon  of  the  marriage  of  Maxia  de'  Medio. 
The  introduction,  at  that  time,  of  the  anacreontic 
"Cantate,"  and  of  a  chorus  at  tlkc  end  of  every  act, 
produced  the  first  imperfect  outlines  of  the  ain 
and  chomsei  of  modem  opera.   Montereidi^  • 
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■nuKiciftn  of  Oremona,  brought  the  recitative  to 
perfection.  He  brought  out  3ie  "  Ariana,"  munic 
of  Kinuccini,  for  the  codrt  of  Mantua ;  and  in 
the  opem  of  *'  Jason,"  by  Cavalli  and  Cicognini, 
et  Venice,  1649,  are  found  the  first  aiiB  corre- 
sponding in  sense  and  spirit  with  the  didogue. 
The  fitflt  regular  serious  opera  executed  at  Naples 
was  in  1S46.  under  the  title  of  "Amor  rum  ha 
iegge ; "  and  the  moalo  was  composed  by  Boreml 
musters  whose  names  are  now  unlinown.  During 
half  of  the  last  century,  the  opera  not  only  did 
not  improTG,  but  even  degenemted.  It  became 
in  Italy  what  it  was  in  France  a  century  earlier 
—  a  grand  spectacle  offered  to  the  eyes,  in  which 
poetry  and  music  were  the  last  things  considered, 
whilst  the  scenery,  the  mechanism,  and  the  pan- 
tomime were  in  the  greatest  request.  Then  the 
money  now  IftTished  on  the  singers  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  painter  and  the  machinist,  and 
hence  the  reason  that  Qoldoni,  a  long  time  after, 
says  of  opera  at  Paris,  "It  was  the  paradise  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  hell  of  the  ears." 

In  Italy,  opera  has  been  the  leading  theatrical 
entertainment  for  a  long  aeries  of  years.  Its 
pleasures  are  shared  as  well  by  the  peasant  as 
the  aristocrat;  it  is  the  evening  resort,  the  gen- 
eral topuj ;  hor  poets  have  furnished  its  Ubntti; 
Out  highert  mnBual  genius  of  the  country  is  en- 


gaged in  its  comiKisition,  painters  of  acknowl- 
edged eminence  in  its  decoration ;  the  noble  does 
not  shrink  ^m  tiie  office  ot  director,  and  vot- 
cmment  lends  its  patronage  and  pecuniary  fudia 

its  support. 

For  further  account  of  opera,  see  article  En- 

ToBT  OF  Music. 

OPERA  BUFFA.  (I.)  Comic  opera.  A 
title  applied  to  intermezzi,  musical  interludos,  and 
burlettBS. 

OPERA  SE^-SEBIA.  (L)  A  semi-serioiu 
opera. 

OPERA  8ERIA.  (I.)  A  serious  or  tragio 
opera. 

OPERKTFA.  (L)  The  diminntire  of  opera. 
A  little  opera. 

OPHICI^EIDE.  A  brass  instrument  intro- 
dnoed  about  1840,  and  little  known  in  this  country 
previous  to  that  time.  It  has  a  load  tone  and 
dec^  pitch»  and  is  much  used  in  nulitary  music. 
It  IS  the  largest  brass  instrument  in  use,  and 
forms  the  bass  to  instruments  of  the  trumpet 
species.  Its  compass  is  from  double  B  b  to  A  b 
above  the  line  in  the  bass  de^  being  three  oo- 
tavea. 
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Hon.— ThalcmMl,^  ^l,mtlM  flii|en,iiid  xllistbvlnb. 


OPUS.   (L.)   Work.   See  (EUVRE. 

ORATORIO.  A  species  of  musical  drama, 
consisting  of  airs,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  chorus- 
es, &c.  Originally  an  imitation  of  tho  serious 
opera;  but  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  taken 
from  scriptural  story,  and  can  only  be  treated  by 
music  of  the  sublimcst  character.  The  oraiorio, 
which  derives  its  name  from  tho  Italian  verb 
orare,  to  pray,  was  originally  an  improvement 
upon  those  Lattdi  Spirima'ii  or  sacred  songs  and 
dialogues,  which  were  sung  by  the  priostH,  &c., 
in  the  oratory,  or  place  of  {mycr,  San  FUippo 
Nori,  a  Florentine,  is  supposed  to  have  first  in- 
troduced this  Bi>ecies  of  musical  drama,  about  tho 
year  1585,  or  at  least  those  vocal  dialogues  from 
which  it  tud  its  immediate  birth.  Oratoriott  how- 
ever, truly  so  termed,  wore  not  produced  till  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  periona  at  first  were  sometimes  ideal,  some- 
times parabolical,  and  sometimes,  as  at  present, 
taken  from  sacred  history :  but  this  species  of 
dmma  soon  assumed  a  more  re^ular^form,  and 
oratorUu  became  great  fiivorites  m  I^y,  where 
they  were  constantly  performed  in  Iicnt,  and 
have  since  given  birth  to  some  of  the  noblest  and 
moat  elabtmte  compoaitiona  of  the  reolfy  great 


masters  of  that  and  other  countries.  The  first 
omiorw  performed  in  England  wore  those  per- 
formed by  Handel,  with  the  excellence  of  whi^ 
all  ate  well  acquainted.  Since  the  great  maatra 
many  others  have  tried  their  powers,  and  some 
with  success  in  this  higher  walk  of  composition ; 
yet  from  the  year  1771,  no  new  work,  of  much 
merit,  of  tho  kind,  appeared  in  England  till  the 
spring  of  1799.  when  Che  •<  Propbecy,"  a  sacred 
ofotorw,  oomposed  by  Dr.  Busby,  wat  performed 
for  the  first  time,  at  thelheatre  Royal,  IlajnuarkeL 

The  first  oratorio  of  which  we  have  an  account 
was  entitled  "  Rappreaentaxioaa  di  Anima,  e  di 
Corpo."  It  was  compoaed  by  Emilio  del  Cava- 
liere.  and  was  performed  and  printed  at  Rome  in 
1600.  It  was  represented  in  action  on  a  stage, 
in  the  church  of  La  Vallicella,  with  scenes,  dec- 
orations, and  chorus,  A  Vantupte,  and  asalogoua 
danctv,  08  appears  both  from  the  editor's  dedioa. 
tion  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and  from  the  com- 
poser'a  instruction  for  the  performance. 

Emilio  del  Cavaliero,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
early  composwsof  dramatic  music,  imagined  that 
he  had  rccovwed,  in  his  rveitative,  that  style  of 
musio  which  the  ancient  Urei^  and  Romans 
used  in  their  theatres.  And  a  singer  of  such 
muaic  is  requited  by  Cavaliero  to  have  a  fine 
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voice,  perfectly  in  tune,  and  &eo  from  all  defects 
in  hU  deliver; ;  together  with  a  pathetic  exprcs- 
fiion,  the  pon-or  of  swelling  and  diminishing  the 
tones,  and  an  equal  respect  for  the  composer  and 
poet,  in  singing  plain,  and  being  particularly 
attentive  to  the  articulation  and  oxprosston  of  the 
words. 

It  is  recommended  to  place  the  instruments  of 
accompaniment  behind  the  scenes,  which,  in  the 
first  oratorio,  were  the  fbUowing :  — 

Va  etavioembalo,  .    .     A  harpsiehord. 

Un  chitarone,  ...     A  luge  or  double  guitar. 

lhiifauti,overodui    }  Two  common  flutes. 

Tho  oratorio  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  dramatic  form,  though  its  subjects  have  been 
principally  confined  to  the  sacred.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  oratorio,  the  rendering  it  more  fa- 
miliar of  late  years,  through  the  means  of  large 
societies  in  the  cities,  has  led  the  people  on  in 
the  right  direction,  and  called  forth  a  more  vigor- 
ous exercise  of  the  ideal  faculty ;  the  impassioned 
recitative,  the  melody  in  which  sentiment  finds 
an  utterance,  and  the  descriptive  chorus,  have  all 
had  their  particular  influence,  affordii^  sketches 
of  pictorial  beauty  which  each  listener  fills  up 
with  his  own  coloring.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
in  this  musical  country  the  oratorio  has  been 
the  most  important  source  of  musical  education, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  a  practical  teacher  to 
the  student,  or  as  a  refining  influence  upon  the 
auditor.  Undertaken  by  men  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment —  not  as  a  pecuniary  object,  but  from  that 
innate  love  of  art  which  so  thoroughly  imbues 
the  mind  of  some  few,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
many  —  the  performance  of  the  oratorio  haa  been 
brought  to  a  perfection  of  which  wo  may  be  proud. 

Like  all  other  tastes,  the  love  of  music  may  bo 
nourished  from  the  smallest  germ  into  large  and 
vigorous  life  :  the  habit  of  attending  to  its  beau- 
tics,  and  the  desire  of  appreciating  them,  lead  to 
a  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  whilst  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  is  to  elevate  and  refine,  perhaps  beyond 
all  other  sonauous  enjoyment.  If  you  doubt,  go 
listen  to  the  *■  Creation,"  or  any  other  sublime  ora- 
torio, and  mark  the  potency  of  many  impaitsioncd 
scenes  upon  a  people  who,  as  yet,  are  but  in  the 
first  chapter  of  what  may  become  to  them  a  noble 
volume.  Listen  to  the  heavenly  sounds,  and 
acknowledge  that  it  is  in  moments  like  these  that 
the  heart  expands  in  its  sympathies,  stretches 
out  the  hand  to  the  wenk,  whispers  encourage- 
ment to  the  depressed,  and  applauds  the  strong  ; 
that  men  grow  gentler  and  better,  determine 
upon  goodncs.*),  and  build  up  hopeful  resolves.  It 
i!)  in  moments  like  these  that  they  catch  glimpses 
of  puro  taste  and  brilliant  fancy,  and  make  for 
thcmsclvos  a  world  of  beauty ;  and  the  dicam 
becomes  a  rest  and  solace  aftoi  the  hard  buffets, 
and  anxious  cares,  and  gloomy  realities  of  daily 
life.  It  is  in  looking  at  art  with  such  feelings  that 
wo  desire  to  see  it  encouraged  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  whose  Iftbors,  in  spite  of  their  noble 
tendencies,  are  apt,  without  recreation,  to  lower 
the  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  because  we  arc  anx- 
ious that  every  attempt  should  bo  in  a  right  di- 
rection —  emanate  from  the  best  £BeUiigB ;  not  a 
mockery  of  art,  but  a  tmo  worship. 

ORATFI,  FIEmO  UABC£LLINO»  an  Ital- 


ian poet  and  composer,  flourished  about  the  year 
16fiO,  and  published  "  Coneerti  Saeri,  I,  2,  3,  4,  at 
S  vocum,"  Venice,  1610,  and  "  MuiicAe  per  eouffre- 
gationi  altro  Iwotjo  di  honeUa  riarcatkMe,  d  2,  3,  4, 
e  5  voei." 

ORCIIESTRA.  This  name  was  applied  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  certain  circular  part  of 
the  theatre  where  the  dances  were  performed. 
At  Home,  the  orchestra  was  separated  from  the 
ports  occupied  by  the  performers,  and  furnished 
with  seats  appropriated  to  the  senators,  magis- 
trates, vestals,  and  other  persons  of  distinctton. 
At  present,  we  understand  by  the  word  orrhettra 
that  enclosed  part  of  the  theatre  between  the  au- 
dience and  the  curtain,  in  which  the  instrument- 
al performers  sit.  We,  however,  sometimes  trans- 
fer the  word  from  the  place  to  the  perfijrmcrB 
themselves:  as  when  we  say,  "  lliat  theatre  has 
a  well-appointed  or  powerful  orchestra." 

The  term  orchestra,  however,  is  now  peculiarly 
applied  to  a  body  of  instrumental  performras,  in 
which  the  violin  &milT  predominates.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  tKc  composition  of  a  grand 
orchesthi  is  f^om  a  valuable  article  in  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  October,  1853. 

"  The  smallest  number  of  n  grand  orchestra  is 
sixty,  and  then  the  hall  wherein  they  play  should 
not  be  very  lai^e.  Eighty  and  upwards,  how- 
ever, are  necessary  to  the  greatest  effects. 

"  The  centre  of  the  orchestra,  that  around  which 
all  the  rest  revolves,  is  the  stringed  instrummts ; 
that  is,  the  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double 
basses.  Thohanuonies&ndeffectsofthcsestringed 
instruments  find  their  original  model  in  the 
treatment  of  four  solo  stringed  instruments,  two 
violins,  a  viola,  and  a  violoncello,  giving  perfect 
harmony,  and  building  up  the  school  of  quartet 
music.  All  the  notes  that  are  fbund  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  a  few  more,  con  be  counted  in  tho 
piano-forte  of  seven  octaves. 

"  Sound,  in  music,  is  caused  by  equal  vibra- 
tions. The  lowe^  note  of  the  grand  organ  gives 
thirty-two  vibrations  in  each  second  of  time. 
Eight  notes,  or  an  octave  above  that,  gives  tho 
lowest  bass  note  of  a  seven  octavo  piano-forte. 
A  stringof  just  half  the  proportions  of  this  lowest 
note  will  give  twice  its  vibrationa,  which  ore 
sixty-four  to  the  second,  that  is  to  say,  one  hun- 
dred and  twcnty-ei^ht  Another  string  of  half 
the  proportions  of  this  gives  another  octave  above, 
marked  by  double  the  lost  number  of  vibrations, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty-six.  So  going  on  halv- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  strings,  wo  got  double 
the i-ibrations, thus :  64, 123,256,512, 102*, 20*8, 
8192.  These  matiiomatical  proportions  are 
conformable  to  the  claims  of  music  as  a  science. 
Tubes  measured  in  ^e  some  proportion  produce 
the  same  results  of  grave,  medium,  and  acute  oc- 
taves. So,  too,  the  pipe  of  the  human  voice. 
The  larger  the  string,  or  tube,  the  graver  or 
deeper  the  sound,  and  the  reverse.  Hence  the 
deep  voice  of  man,  compared  with  the  high  tones 
of  woman,  or  the  piping  treble  of  childhood. 
Sexual  differences  in  voice  ate  based  on  octaves. 
These  octaves  dlflfer  in  pitch,  but  they  are  sym- 
pathetic unisons  —  an  identity  with  a  diflterence, 
if  tho  paradox  may  bo  allowed.  The  masculine 
voice,  singing  a  note  or  air,  gives  it  actually  an 
octave  below  the  feminine  voice.  The  differences 
in  the  pitch  of  instruments  are  simply  imitations 
of  the  ^tch  of  the  hnmak  Toice,  and  the  value 
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o{  an  inRtrumcnt  is  itt  resemblance  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  voice.  Hence  the  superiority  of  the 
violin  fnmily  of  instruments.  Without  insti'U- 
meiitfl,  however,  the  grand  mathematical  truths 
of  mufdc  could  never  have  been  discovered,  nor 
the  world  know  that  a  science  as  wide  as  that 
which  calculates  an  eclipse,  or  draws  a  parallax, 
lira  in  the  tremblings  of  a  violin  !<tnii};. 

"The  instrument*  of  the  Creator,  tlie  diiferent 
voices,  the  basn,  baiitonc,  tenor  for  the  mnscu- 
line,  Hud  the  contralto,  mezno-soprauo,  and  so- 
prano for  the  feminine,  are  the  ori^jinols,  then,  of 
the  orchestra.  The  orchestral  iniitTumcnts,  how- 
ever, are  more  copious  in  mere  notes,  while  so 
much  inferior  in  tone  to  the  voice. 

*  When  a  compo.«r  wishes  to  write  for  the  or- 
chestra, ho  takes  music  paper  ■with  a  large  num- 
ber of  mu.sical  staves,  or  groups  of  five  parallel 
luies  on  them.  He  divides  the  musical  measures, 
each  one  of  equal  time,  by  drawing  down  lines 
•t  right  angl^  to  the  five  line  staves.  This  is 
called  tearing ;  hence  tho  term  teon  or  full 
Meore.  The  various  instruments  occupy  differ- 
ent Btave«>,  which  sometimes  are  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  on  a  page ;  and  the  labor  of  the 
composer,  therefore,  in  writing  out  the  notes  of 
eax^  part  may  bo  taken  as  much  more  arduous 
than  the  work  of  the  literary  man.  As  for  the 
pon  er  to  combine  all  the  sounds  of  the  instru- 
ments in  his  mind's  ear,  and  know  beforehand 
how  each  one  Trill  come  forth  s^arately  and  to- 
gether —  that  is  a  gilt,  and  can  never  be  taught. 
The  best  mode  of  grouping  the  instruments  is  as 
follows:  first  wooden  wind  insbniments  —  then 
brass — then  pulsatile — then  stringed.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  following  list  of  instruments 
written  on  a  sheet  of  music  paper,  each  one  fol- 
lowed by  its  notes,  and  tho  whole  dirided,  as 
described  above,  by  vertical  lines,  marking  the 
measure,  and  he  will  have  tho  score,  bom  which 
the  leader  is  enabled  to  tell  what  each  man  in 
tho  orchestra  is  doing,  and  how  ho  is  to  bo  di- 
rected. 

"Small  or  octave  flute;  grand  flute;  haut- 
boys ;  clarinets ;  bafsoons ;  trumpets,  horns ; 
trombones ;  tubas ;  kettle  drums ;  ba«8  drum  ; 
violins ;  violas ;  violoncellos ;  double  basses. 

'*  When  8  composer  has  written  out  his  score, 
it  is  the  buuness  of  the  copyint  to  extract  each 
separate  port  from  the  mass,  so  that  the  flute 

E layer  shall  only  have  his  part  on  his  desk,  the 
autboy  player  only  his  part,  and  so  on.  This 
ofteu  requires  much  dull,  and  good  ct^yists  arc 
rare. 

"  The  human  voice  is  much  more  generally 
under  than  over  two  octaves,  while  tho  range  of 
instruments  is  more  than  that,  as  will  appear  by 
the  followuig  :  Tlio  lowest  O  on  a  seven  octavo 
pinnO'fortr,  or  tho  fifth  note  from  tho  last,  is  the 
lowest  note  of  tho  double  bass.  In  tlie  orchestra 
seldom  over  two  octaves  ore  used  for  the  double 
bass.  Tho  pitch  of  the  violoncello  is  one  octave 
above  the  double  bass ;  but  as  it  has  four  strings, 
or  one  string  more  than  the  double  buss,  it  really 
begins  on  C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest  note  ol' 
the  double  bass.  It  can  pluv  three  octaves  and 
upwards.  Tlie  viola  is  precisely  one  octave  in 
pitch  above  the  vioIonccUn,  and  gives  from  C 
three  octaves  and  upwards.  The  vioUus  are  a 
fifth  above  the  viola,  and  give  from  U  three 
octaves  and  upwardsi  The  octavo  fluto  is  one 
octave  highex  than  tho  grand  flute,  which  begins 


on  C,  four  notes  above  the  lowest  note  of  tho 
violin,  and  gtves  three  octaves  above.  Tlie  haut- 
boy gives  two  octaves  and  a  half,  beginuing  on 
the  same  C.  The  clarinets  bc;^in  aix.  notes 
lower  than  the  hautboy.'*,  and  go  over  three  oc- 
taves. The  bassoons  have  the  same  pitch  as  the 
violoncello.  The  trumpet  begins  generally  on 
the  G  of  tho  violin,  and  gives  about  two  octaves. 
ITie  horns  are  an  octave  below  the  trumpet.  The 
trombones  are  three  —  alto,  tenor,  and  biuis;  au- 
swering  to  the  contralto,  touor,  and  ba.ss  voice, 
but  with  greater  compass.  The  tubas  or  Sax 
horns  answix  m  pitch  to  other  brass  instruments. 
There  aro  some  other  instruments,  such  as  the 
English  horn,  which  is  a  larger  hautboy.  There 
is  also  a  bass  clarinet,  and  a  double  boss  bas- 
soon. I'hc  tympani,  or  kettle  drimis,  aro  tuned 
to  the  first  and  fifth  of  the  ncale,  being  the  inter- 
vals most  in  demand.  For  example,  in  the  scale 
of  C  —  namely,  C,  U,  E,  F,  O,  A,  B  —  the  kettle 
drums  would  be  C,  G :  in  the  scale  of  O  —  namelr, 
O,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  — they  would  bo  O,  D;  and 
BO  with  other  scales.  The  wind  instruments  can 
give  but  one  note  at  a  time ;  but  tho  violin  call 
give  two  notes,  and  three  or  four  if  the  bow  bo 
drawn  suddenly  across  the  string,  when  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  seqncsce  of  the  notes  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  simultancoas  expresuon.  It  is  usual 
m  an  orchestra  to  have  but  two  flutos,  two  haut. 
bo)  8,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  bumpcts, 
ibur  horns,  two  or  three  trombones,  one  pair  of 
drums :  but  the  stringed  instruments  to  this  pro- 
portion may  be  forty  violins,  twenty  violas,  thirty 
violoncellos  and  double  bosaos ;  these  more  ot 
less.  All  classical  music,  which  means  music  of 
a  certain  ago  and  rank,  is  so  written  for  the  or- 
chestra since  the  time  of  Haydn's  ittec  works, 
except  that  in  them  but  two  horns  are  written, 
and  the  trombones  seldom.  Tho  ability  of  per- 
formers to  do  more  and  better  tilings  on  thai 
instruments,  has  greatly  increased  during  this 
century.  In  Handel's  timo'  orchestration  was 
miserably  poor :  his  scores,  as  such,  have  but 
feeble  interest.  Haydn  advanced  it  immensely. 
Rossini  added  to  its  powers,  llie  solo  perform- 
ances of  instruments  in  overtures  was  never  really 
brilliant  up  to  Hossini's  courageous  innovation. 
There  is,  ibr  example,  no  prominent  solo  writing 
in  "Don  Oiocanin,"  by  Mozart;  it  is  smooth  and 
elegant  generalization.  Kossini  was  the  first  to 
write  for  four  horns  in  an  overture  ;  the  effect  is 
surpassing  when  we  use  the  improved  instru- 
ment.-;, with  valves  giving  all  the  halt' tones.  Tho 
violin  school  was  vastly  roused  by  Vaganini ;  and 
the  piauo-innovations  of  Thalbcrg  and  Ijisxt  aro 
copies  of  the  immense  graspings  and  combi- 
nntionfl  of  the  great  Italian's  genius.  Beethoven 
introduced  new  cff'ects  lor  the  violoncello,  giving 
it  a  singing  or  posniouate  cantabllc  expression. 
Clarinets  were  not  introduced  into  English  or- 
chestras till  about  1780.  Flutes  have  been  much 
improved,  and,  indeed,  excepting  violins,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  an  instrument  that  has  not 
been  regenerated  within  a  few  years.  As  cities 
grow  in  size,  and  players  increase  in  number,  it 
will  be  possible  to  break  in  upon  tho  old  convon- 
tionolbms  of  tho  orehestm  more  and  more.  Tor 
certain  elfects  there  might  bo  twcutv flutes,  thirty 
trumpets,  forty  clarinet-i,  &c.  ^^ilitary  bantu 
have  been  improved  prodigiously  of  late  years. 
Bosiilcs  comets,  tubas,  &c,,  there  is  tho  iiu- 
proTOmeut  of  numbers ;  many  of  the  Austrian 
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military  bauda  now  number  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred ^yers.  We  once  heard  all  the  bands  of 
Faiis  play  together,  at  Jreteo,  amounting  to  1800 
performers.  The  bands  in  this  country  are  yet 
too  small,  though  their  improvement  undet  Dod- 
worth  and  NoU  has  quite  ei^uaUed  our  progress 
in  other  things. 

"  The  orchestra,  however,  having  stringed  and 
bowed  instnimenta,  possesses  the  great  point 
of  expression.  The  reader,  having  followed  ns 
through  our  Rnolyxis,  may  judge  of  the  skill  and 
talent  required  to  direct  such  a  vast  body  of  mu- 
siciann,  so  that  they  shaU  speak  to  the  life  the 
thoughts  of  the  composer,  obser>-ing  the  nicest 
points  of  intonation,  and  the  most  flexible  require- 
ments of  musical  coloring;  that  they  ahaU  at 
one  moment  be  like  an  inhsiVa  breathing,  and 
the  next  like  a  tropical  storm ;  at  one  moment 
like  tlie  sigh  of  love,  at  the  next  like  the  crash  of 
armed  hosts;  or  that  they  shall,  as  the  ocean 
tempest,  begin  from  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  and,  little  by  little,  augment  in  in- 
tensity, —  ereseenjo  poeo  d  poeo,  —  until  they  boil 
over  in  lyrical  wrath  —  strike,  fiMun,  and  thunder 
aloft  until  the  concave  rings  and  the  ground  shakes; 
or,  that  during  whole  hours  they  shall  follow  all 
the  caprico9,  whims,  and  zigzag  of  the  singer  on 
the  stage ;  seconding  every  word,  never  too  loud 
or  too  feeble,  but  always  lieges  to  musical  order 
and  law.  So  to  direct  them  requiroa  tho  skill  of 
a  JuUien.  To  appreciate  such  an  orchestra,  as 
the  colossal  exponent  of  passion  and  emotion,  of 
the  art  of  wordless  eloquence  and  celestial  purity, 
will  be  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  in  the  big  steps 
of  popular  progress.  Understood  rightly,  it  will 
widen  the  range  of  our  objects  of  praise  both  in 
men  and  things." 

A  complete  orchestra  consists  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  instruments,  and  is,  of  course,  only  suited 
to  largo  localities,  as  theatres,  music  halls,  con- 
cert rooms,  &c.  il.  Fetis,  of  Paris,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing propoilions  for  an  orchestra  and  chorus 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  performers. 


first  violins,  30 
Second  do.,  30 
Violas,  26 
Violoncellos,  30 
Double  basses,  20 


Flutes, 
Oboes, 
Clarinets, 
Bassoons, 
ilomS) 
IVumpets, 
Trombones, 
Bugles, 
Serpents, 
Drums  and  > 
cymbals, ) 


Vocal. 
Soprani,  SO 
Altos,  40 
Tenor,  40 
Bass,  40 
Principals,  8 
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vrith  an  organ  of  first  rate  power. 

Tho  full  and  complete  effort  of  a  number  of 
voices  and  instruments  conjoined  depends  upon 
tho  first  proportions  in  which  they  are  brought 
together  in  the  orchestra.  Often  the  materials 
are  collected  promiscuously ;  and  too  many  of 
one  kind,  or  too  few  of  another,  destroy  tho  bal- 
ance of  sound  which  is  necessary  to  a  grand  effect. 
The  great  defect  in  most  orchestras  proceeds  from 
that  part,  which  is  the  most  essential,  being  com- 
monly tho  weakest.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from 
tho  greater  difficulty  in  procurbig  these  per- 
formers ;  and  the  usual  method  of  making  up 
the  number  by  materials  more  easiljr  obtauied, 
only  adds  to  the  evil,  instead  of  diminishing  it. 


We  often  find  a  lack  of  sufficient  power  and 
ability  in  the  first  violins  and  violonocllos,  while 
we  are  overpowered  by  the  wind  instruments. 
In  the  voices,  we  lament  tho  weakness  of  the 
soprani,  which  are  borne  down  by  the  tenors.  To 
insure  the  well  going  of  the  chorus,  the  vocal 
leaders  should  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  their  parts, 
in  which  place  they  will  be  better  heard ;  and  as  it 
often  happens  that  the  most  experienced  mnsieians 
liave  the  weakest  voices,  it  is  best  to  couple  them 
with  the  strongest :  these,  correcdy  led,  will  con- 
tribute much  to  keep  the  part  flna  and  steady. 
It  is  important  that  this  arrangement  be  made  a 
condition  with  the  leaders,  as  they  invariably 
think  themselves  entitled  to  a  more  conspicuous 
place,  and  press  forward  to  get  into  the  fo>nt ; 
whereas  the  place  of  honor,  as  in  the  l^ona 
of  Bonaparte,  is  in  the  rear.  He  always  pkeed 
his  rawest  troops  in  front,  and  his  veterans  hmind. 

ORCHESTRAL.  An  epithet  given  to  any 
composition  intended  for,  or  any  performance  by, 
an  appointed  or  regular  tuind. 

ORCHESTRIOX.  A  beautiful  and  grand  iu- 
Btrument,  said  to  possess  the  combined  power  and 
variety  of  a  full  orchestra.  The  first  one  was 
built  in  the  forest  of  Schwartavald,  by  the  well- 
known  artist  M.  Blessing,  of  great  musiral  celeb- 
rity. A  similar  instrument  was  exhibited  at 
Philadelphia,  in  18.^0,  bv  a  German,  who  said  it 
was  a  new  invention  of  iiis.  His  orchestrion  was 
capable  of  producing  the  tono9  of  a  variety  of  in- 
struments, either  as  solos  or  in  full  concert.  The 
compass  is  very  extonaivo,  and  we  have  htms, 
violins,  vioIonceUos,  oboes,  flutes,  baKoons,  and 
all  the  component  ports  of  a  full  orchestra,  with 
the  swells  and  diminuendos.  It  does  not  occupy 
nine  cubic  feet  of  space. 

ORDINAIIIO.  (I.)  Usual.  An  epithet  ap. 
plicsble  to  time ;  as,  tempo  ordtHorh,  in  ^e  usual 

time. 

ORDOGXEZ,  PIETRO.  A  Spanish  mudcian. 
celebrated  in  Italy  in  tho  dxteenth  cmtury. 

ORDONITZ.  or  ORDONNEZ,  CARL  VOX. 
violinist  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna,  after 
the  year  1766.  About  1780,  he  published  at  Ly- 
ons "  Six  Qualuora  pour  is  violon.  Op.  1."  3£any 
more  of  his  instrumental  compositions  are  known 
in  manuscript.  They  wo  principally  sympho- 
nies. Ho  is  also  the  author  of  the  German  apem 
entitled  "For  once  the  Husband  is  Master." 

ORGAX,  A  wind  instrument  blown  by  bel- 
lows, and  containing  numerous  pipes  of  various 
kinds  and  dimensions,  and  of  multifarious  tones 
and  powers.  Of  all  musical  instruments,  this  is 
the  most  proper  for  the  sacred  purpose  to  which 
it  is  most  generally  applied  in  all  countries  wher- 
ever it  has  been  introduced.  Its  structure  is  lofty, 
decant,  and  majestic ;  and  its  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  rich  volume  of  tone  have  justly  obtained  it 
an  acknowledged  preeminence  over  every  other 
instrument. 

An  organ,  when  complete,  is  of  threefold  con- 
struction, and  furnished  with  three  sets  of  keys : 
one  for  what  is  called  the  great  organ,  and  which 
is  tho  middle  set :  a  second  (or  lower  set)  for  the 
choir  organ ;  and  a  third  (or  upiior  set)  for  the 
swell.  In  the  great  organ,  the  chief  stops  are 
the  two  dittpaaoHt,  the  principal,  tho  twelmi,  the 
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fifteenth,  the  teiqnialtra,  the  mixture,  (or  fumi- 
tuic,)  the  trumpet,  the  clarion,  and  the  comet. 
The  choir  organ  uaually  contains  the  stop  diapa- 
son, the  dulciana,  the  principal,  tho  flute,  the 
tvelflh,  the  bassoon,  and  the  vox  hutnana.  The 
flwcU  comprises  the  two  diapasons,  tho  principal, 
the  hautboy,  trumpet,  and  comet.  Beside:^  the 
complete  organ,  there  are  other  organs  of  lesser 
sizes,  and  more  limited  poTrers,  adapted  to  church, 
chapel,  and  chamber  use.  lliere  is  also  the  bar- 
rel or  hand  organ,  consisting  of  a  moTable  tura- 
ing  cyUnder  called  a  barrd,  oa  which,  by  moans 
of  wircti,  pins,  and  staples,  ai-e  set  the  tunes  it  is 
intended  to  perlbrm.  These  pins  and  staples,  by 
the  revolution  of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the  keys 
within,  and  give  admission  to  the  wind  &om  the 
bellows  to  the  pipes.  The  barrel  organ  is  gen- 
erally portable,  and  so  contrived  that  the  same 
action  of  the  hand  which  turns  the  barrel,  sup- 
plies tho  wind,  by  giving  motion  to  the  bellows. 

'llie  invention  of  the  organ,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  Greeks,  is  very  ancient.  From  a  passage 
in  Oassiodorus,  who  lived  about  628  years  after 
Christ,  we  learn,  in  hia  time,  that  it  was  an  instru- 
ment of  the  highest  estimation  for  a  while.  It, 
howm-er,  appears  that  the  use  of  it  afterwards 
declined. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  debate,  at 
what  time  organs  were  &rst  introduced  into  tho 
church.  Some  writers  say,  that  they  were  first 
applied  to  sacred  use  in  the  time  of  Pope  Vita- 
lian,  about  the  year  870 ;  othcrrs,  that  they  were 
not  employed  in  the  church  till  the  ninth  century. 
A  learned  author  has,  however,  shown  that  ndther 
of  these  dates  can  be  just ;  and  Thonuu  Aquinas 
expressly  says,  that  in  his  time  (about  the  jekr 
1250)  the  church  did  not  use  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  Bingham  affirms,  that  Marinua  Sauu- 
tus,  who  lived  about  the  year  1290,  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  tiiem  into  churches.  But  if  we 
may  credit  tho  testimony  of  Gervas,  the  monk  of 
Canterbury,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  organs  were  introduced 
more  than  oua  hundred  years  before  his  time. 
Bode,  who  died  in  736,  sajrs  nothing  of  the  use 
of  organs,  or  othec  musical  instrunumts,  in  ouz 
churches  or  convents,  though  he  minutely  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  and 
hymns  were  sung ;  yet  Mabillon  and  Muratori 
inform  us,  that  organs,  during  the  tenth  century, 
became  common  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  in 
£ngland,  and  that  about  the  some  time  tiiey 
had  admission  into  the  couTsnts  throughout 
Europe. 

ORGAN,  HISTORY  OF.  Of  aU  musical  in- 
struments, the  organ  is  the  largest,  the  most 
complicated,  the  most  harmonious,  and  the  most 
capable  of  producing  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  combinations  and  efibcts.  It  may  be  callea 
the  king  of  instruments,  as  it  imitates  and  in- 
cludes tiiem  all.  Hence  a  place  has  been  uni- 
versally assigned  to  it  in  our  churches,  aa  being, 
from  its  unquestionable  superiority,  the  instru- 
ment most  suitable  to  the  majesty  of  divine  wor- 
ship, A  large  and  powerful  organ  in  the  hands 
of  a  mastor,  in  one  his  best  moments  of  musi- 
oal  inspiration,  is  inferior  to  no  source  of  tho 
sublime  in  absorbing  the  imagination.  The  rush 
and  concourse  of  sound  has  been  not  inaptly 
compared  to  the  full  and  even  volume  of  a 
mighty  river,  flowing  onwards,  wave  after  wave. 


occasionally  dashing  against  some  rook,  till, 
sweeping  with  momentarily  increasing  vehemence 
to  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  it  rushes  down,  a 

wido-spreodtng  and  overwhelming  flood. 

Notwithstanding  much  laborious  research,  the 
origin  of  the  organ  is  still  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
Some  of  the  instruments  so  called  were  acted 
upon  by  the  force  of  water,  whilst  to  others  the 
application  of  bellows  is  mentioned.  Hie  only 
differcnco  between  them,  however,  was  in  the 
mode  of  introducing  the  air  into  tho  pipes ;  and 
their  common  origin  may,  probably,  be  referrod 
to  the  ancient  syrinx  or  ]?an's  pipe,  made  of 
reeds. 

It  must  soon  have  been  observed  that  there 
were  other  means  of  producing  sounds  from  a 
pipe  than  by  tho  mouth ;  also  that  the  air  might 
be  confined  in  close  cavities,  end  afterwards 
emitted  at  pleasure  by  means  of  openings  of  dif- 
ferent dimensions.  This  was  applied  to  united 
pipes  like  the  syrinx,  or  to  a  simple  flute ;  and 
subsequently  a  species  of  bagpipe  was  invented. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  they  could  not  fail  to 
arrive  at  on  instrument  strongly  resembling  out 
organ.  Instead  of  a  leathran  bas,  they  used  a 
woHoden  case  to  enclose  the  wind;  above  this 
they  placed  the  pipe,  the  opening  of  which  was 
closed  by  suckers,  which  could  be  opened  or 
shut  at  will,  in  order  to  produce  the  embouchure 
of  any  one  pipe.  The  descriptions  left  by  authors 
of  different  ancient  musical  instruments,  together 
with  thdr  xraresentations  on  several  monuments, 
prove  that  the  ancients  wore  occupied  at  differ- 
ent periods  with  these  expcairacnts.  For  some 
time  they  were  constantly  employed  in  seeking 
the  best  means  of  introducing  air  into  the  pipes, 
l^ey  employed  tho  fall  of  water,  pumps,  steam, 
and  belloivs  of  diffraent  kinds.  In  these  experi- 
ments, water  was  most  frequently  the  cause  of 
tho  motion  by  which  the  wind  was  introduced. 
'Riey  at  last  stopped  at  wind  bellows,  set  In  mo- 
tion cithor  by  water  or  human  strength.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  various  means  has  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  organ.  That  moved  by  water  was 
called  h^dnwiiaj  that  by  wind,  pneumaiic;  al- 
though tbote  was  no  real  ^fierence  in  the  prin- 
ciple. It  is  only  by  means  of  air  that  the  pipes 
can  produce  a  sound.  Although  the  earliest  de- 
scriptions appear  to  belong  to  t^e  hydraulicon,  of 
which  Ctesibus,  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  discoverer,  about  the  year  220,  yet  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose  the  pneumalie  or- 
gan was  the  prior  mvention ;  and  its  antiquity 
seems  confbmed  by  the  lUscovery  of  a  monument 
at  Bome,mentioned  by  Morsenne,  in  his  "Uarmonie 
Vnieertelie,"  aS  which  an  engraving  ia  given  in  Sir 
John  Uawkins's  History  of  Music,"  vol.  t.  p.  103. 
llie  earliest  account  of  any  instrument  of  the 
kind  occurs  in  Vitruvius,  book  LO,  who  flourished 
above  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  His 
was  au  hydraulieon.  But  the  most  ttnoient  notice 
taken  of  an  instrument  to  which  bellows  were 
adapted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Anthology,"  lib.  i. 
cap.  86,  which  was  Arst  quoted  by  Du  Oange,  in 
his  "  Glosaarium  medim  et  infimte  Latinitatia,"  on 
the  word  orffanum.  It  is  the  description  of  an 
organ  (in  an  epigram,  A.  D.  S60)  said  to  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  lived  in  the  fburth  century.  Du  Conge  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  an  hydraulic  instrument, 
but  that  it  very  much  resembled  the  modem 
pneumatic  organ.   The  dcaeription  Oassiodorus 
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has  given  of  an  orgim,  In  his  explanation  of  the 
I'lOth  Pualm,  is  more  applicable  to  a  small  hy- 
draulicon  than  to  out  modem  tnetrumcDtB. 

The  barburism  which  spread  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  after  the  tunc  of  Caasiodonis,  -was 
not  only  destructive  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  but 
also  to  many  of  the  works  of  art ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  organ,  such  as  it  then  was,  shared  the  same 
fate.  St.  Jerome  mentions  ono  which  had  twelve 
pairs  of  bellows,  and  tittcon  pipes,  and  was  heard 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  another  at  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  heard  at  the  M^ount  of  Olives. 

The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into 
the  churches  of  Western  Europe  is  uncertam. 
The  use  of  mu^iical  instruments  therein  is  unques- 
tionably aa  old  as  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose,  if  not 
of  Justin  Martyr,  two  centuries  before ;  hut  Pope 
Vitalian  is  goneially  allowed  to  faavo  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  organ  into  the  service  of 
the  Catholic  church,  about  the  year  670.  The 
first  organ  we  hear  of  in  France  was  of  Greek 
construction,  and  sent  thither  in  7o7,  as  a  pres- 
ent to  King  Pepin,  father  of  Charlemagne,  by 
the  Emperor  Conatantinc  Copronymus.  This 
fiict  is  rendered  mbre  worthy  of  credence  by  the 
assertion  of  Walter  Odington,  of  Evesham,  a  mu- 
sical writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who,  in  his 
tract,  "  De  .SpecuUUione  Muaicee,"  saysthat,  "Anno 
Domini  7o7,  venit  Organum  prima  in  Franciam 
miasum  a  potiasimo  Reg»  Gmoorwn  Pipino  Im- 
peratore."  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
organs  are  mentioned  as  mving  been  brought 
icom  Greece  into  the  western  parts  of  Europe. 
Wida&ed  Strabo  gives  a  description  of  an  organ 
which  existed  in  the  ninth  century  in  a  church 
at  Aix-Ia-Chapellc.  The  softness  of  its  tone  ho 
asserts  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  female. 
Tliis  was  one  built  by  the  artist^  of  Charlemagne, 
in  812,  on  the  Greek  model,  which  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Don  Bedos  dc  Celles,  in  his  "  L'Art 
du  Facteiar  tCOrgum"  fol-  17C6,  thinks  was  the 
first  that  was  fnndshed  tt-ich  bellows,  and  in 
which  water  was  not  employed.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Mabillon  {"  Da  Carole  Magna,"  cap.  10,)  that 
this  instrument  contributed  grwitly  to  the  per- 
fecting the  Gregorian  chant  in  France,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  use  of  the  organ  passed  from  the 
King's  Chapel,  where  that  had  been  {doced  which 
come  irom  Constantinople,  to  difiierent  churches 
of  the  kingdom,  before  it  was  common  in  Italy, 
EiigkncJ,  or  Germany.  However,  the  reception 
of  this  kind  of  instrument  mto  the  churches  of 
Verona,  during  the  same  roign,  is  recorded  in 
some  charters  mentioned  by  U^helli.  After  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  organ  ts  first  mentioned 
by  Eginhord,  in  t)26,  in  the  annals  of  Louis  le 
Dcbonnairc.  An  organ  was  built  for  that  em- 
peror by  Georgius,  a  Venetian  preabyter,  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  which,  says  Hon  Ucdos  dc  Cellos, 
was  an  hydraulicon.  Georgius  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  £ither  of  organ-building  in  Ger- 
many, from  whence  we  soon  hoar  of  artista  in 
that  line  being  scut  into  other  countries. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Germans  possessed  organs,  and  were  able  to  play 
on  them.  Zarliuo,  in  his  "  Supp/etnenti  Mwd- 
ca/e,"  book  viii.  p.  290,  saj-s  that  some  authors 
imagine  the  pneumatic  organ  to  have  been  first 
used  in  Greece ;  that  it  passed  from  thence  into 
Hungary,  nl^crwards  into  Germany,  and  subse- 
quently to  Ilavaria. 

Elfog,  Bishop  of  Winchestrar,  procured  an  or- 


gan for  his  cathedral,  in  951,  which  was  the 
largest  then  known,  having  twenty-six  pairs  of 
bellows,  requiring  seventy  men  to  fill  it  with 
wind.  It  had  ten  keys,  with  forty  pipes  to  each, 
key.  Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York,  placed  an 
organ  in  the  church  at  Eamsey,  with  pipes  of 
brass,  and  which  cost  thirty  pounds.  There  was 
also  one  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  previous  to  the 
year  1174. 

Notwithstanding  those  early  attempts,  the  or- 
gan long  remained  rude  in  its  cfmstroctiou;  the 
keys  were  from  four  to  five,  and  even  six  inches 
broad ;  the  pipes  were  of  brass,  and  the  compass 
did  not  exceed  two  octaves  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, about  which  time  half  notes  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Venice.  At  Venice,  the 
important  addition  of  pedals  was  first  made  by 
Bemhard,  n  German,  to  whoso  countrymen  we 
owe  most  of  the  other  improvements  in  bellows, 
stops,  &c.  Several  elaborate  works,  in  French 
and  German,  on  the  subject  are  extant,  wliich  are 
scarcely  known  even  by  name  in  this  country. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of 
having  a  fine  organ  from  the  following  ftkct  re- 
lated by  Andrew  Werkmeister,  iu  his  "  Or^anum 
Gruningetue  Redivivum,"  1704-fi :  "The  magis- 
trates of  Oroningen  contracted  with  David  Beck, 
of  Halherstadt,  to  construct  an  organ  in  the  Cas- 
tle Church  of  that  city.  In  the  year  1592,  arti- 
cles were  drawn  up  between  the  magistrates  and 
the  oi^on  builder,  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  the 
former,  that,  for  an  instrument,  the  contents  of 
which  were  minutely  described,  a  certain  stipu- 
lated sum  should  be  paid  to  the  latter  upon  its 
completion,  provided  it  was  approved,  after  trial 
and  examination,  by  such  organists  as  they  should 
nominate  for  that  purpose."  This  instrument, 
in  its  construction,  employed  the  builder  four 
years ;  and  in  1596,  the  most  eminent  organ- 
ists in  Germany  being  invited,  the  names  of  all 
those  who  signed  the  certificate  approbation 
amounted  to  fifty-three  in  number,  tlw  whole 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  above-mentionod 
work. 

Of  the  oi^ans  in  England,  we  find  scarcely 
any  particulars  from  the  reformation  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Camden  mcntionB 
one  at  Wrezhun,  and  Fuller,  misquoting  it, 
describes  its  pipes  as  being  mode  of  gold.  This 
shared  the  £ate  of  organs  in  1641.  The  oldYork 
organ  (since  burned,)  was  the  only  one  that  es- 
caped the  destruction  of  those  times,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  protecting  care  of  Lord  Fairfax,  a 
man  who  was  fond  of  music  and  antiquities,  and 
who  preserved  the  painted  windowa  of  that  ca^ 
thednil  fixim  the  general  destruction.  Yet  Crom- 
well himself  was  partial  to  the  organ,  and  caused 
the  one  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  be  re- 
moved to  Hampton  Court.  It  was  restored 
afterwards  to  the  college,  where  it  remained  till 
about  1700.  In  1660,  only  four  organ  buildns 
wore  to  be  found  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain — Preston,  of  Ytak,  Looseraore,  of  Exeter ; 
lliamar,  of  Peterborough,  and  Ralph  Dallans. 
This  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  artists  — 
Bernard  Schmidt  and  his  t^\'o  nephews,  the  elder 
Harris  and  his  son  Renatus  Harris.  To  these, 
succeeded  Schreider,  Smith's  son-iu-law,  who 
built  the  organ  at  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
which  was  a  present  from  George  the  First,  who 
was  elected  ehurchwardon  —  Bridge,  Byfidd, 
Jordan,  8n-arbrook,  Parker,  Cranx,  SneUler,£ng- 
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land,  Avery,  Green,  DaTiea,  Blythe,  Nicholls, 
Oray,  Sen.,  Hill,  Sen.,  Elliot,  Bovington,  Sen., 
fiuihop,  Ilill,  Uray,  Beviiigton,  llobson,  LiqcoIq, 
8ic.,  &c. 

The  foUowii^  list  of  sitista  wlio  have  written 
on  the  general  eooBtniction  of  the  or^an,  its  mech- 
anism,      to  somo  readers  may  be  found  nsefuL 

Caux  or  Caus,  Solomon  de,  1615,  1616,  1620. 
Fomcr,  Christian,  1G84. 

Deeinling,  Ernst  Xiudwig,  —  Bet^Arei&unff  dea 
OrgelbaHea,  &c.,  169'2. 

Bendcler,  Joh.  PhiL, — Oryaaopoia — Orgal-Bau- 

BernouUe,  Daniel,  1762. 

Bedos  de  Celles,  Don  Jean  Francois,  ^-L'Art  da 
FatAeur  aorffwi,  Paris,  fol,  1766,  1778. 

Adlung,  Jacob,  —  Umioa  Mechanica  OrgattoecU, 
4to.,  1788. 

Sorge,  George  Andreas, — Derinder  Redtentttc, 
1778. 

Halls,  Joh.  Sam.,  —  Du  Kunti  dst  Orgelbaues, 

1779. 

Ueber  Herm  Abt  Yogln-'n  SimpUfloations,  &Cm 
—  3/tM.  iSeittmg,  rols.  iv.  T.  vi* 

SchUmbach,  Q.  C  Fr..  —  rofisr  dig  Strmetur,  See., 
1801-26. 

Ferioni,  Fletro,  —  Mtmvia  ttdF  wo  dalla  LogU- 
tiea.  1804-7. 

Vogler,  George  Joseph,  —  ErUarttng  der  Such- 
Haban.  1806. 

Vogler,  George  Joseph, — Vtrgkichungtplan,  &c., 
1807. 

Wolfiram,  Joh.  Christian,  — AnMtung  zur 
nm,  1815. 

SchnridcT,  WUhelm,  —  Leftrbtich,  dot  OrgeUnerk 
kantim,  &c,  1823. 

Wilke,  I^iedrich,  —  Artide  in  Mtu.  Zattmg, 
vol.  xxyi. 

Buttner,  JoBq>h, — Anw&uvmgt  wjtdar  Organ- 
iat,  &Q.,  1827. 

Reiohmristec,' J.  C.» — Die  Orgel  mmium,  &o., 
1628. 

Bcichmristcr,  J.  C,  —  VnentMtrlichst  IWfsbuch 
beim  Orqvlhau,  18.32. 

MllUer,  WUh.  Adolph,  —  Die  Orgel,  &c.,  1830. 

T6]>ler,  Gottlob,  —  Die  OrgellMH-kuntt,  1833. 

Topfer,  Gottlob.,  —  letter  Nachtr«g  sur  Orgel- 
batt-liitHit,  1834. 

Werkmeister,  Andteas,  —  Orgmaun  Ortmingense 
rediiicitiH,  1701—5. 

Bicriunnn,  Joh.  Ilcnnann,  — Organagraphia,  &c., 

Ludwi;;,  Joh.  Adam  Jacobs  —  OedanJten  Vher  dis 
groaseii  Offfcin,  1701. 

Ludwig,  Joh.  Adorn  Jacob,  —  Traktat,  &c.,  &c., 
1764. 

llcss,  Joacbin,  —  Diipositiona*  der  merheaar- 
dii/tfe  Kcrk'Orgtlen,  1774. 

Taiiscbcr,  J.  G,,  —  Verntch  eiiier  Anleiiiing,  &c., 
1778. 

Knock,  NicoL  Arnold!,  —  DiapotUionm  der 
merkwaardigata  Kerk-Orgelen,  1788. 

TroKt.  Joh.  Caspar,  —  Auafala-liiAe  Bmhrei- 
buH!/,  Ike,  1677. 

\Verkmei8tcr,  Andreas,  —  Orgelprobc,  ftc,  1781, 
1C98. 

UarutiuB,  Ca'^pur  Eniat,  —  Exatnen  Organi  pncu- 
matiri,  otiir  Onjelprobc,  1683. 

Prcuv.  George,  —  GnutdregelH  vom  der  •STrueftir, 
&C.,  1722. 

,  FabriutuB,  Werner,  —  Unlerriaht,  wia  man  em 
fWK  Orgehoerk,  1766. 


Zaug,  J.  H.,  —  f't^Ikommene  Orgelprobe,  1798, 
1804. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  foreign  works  on  the 
history  of  the  organ. 

Uavinga,  Gerhardus,  —  Oortpong  en  Foortgang 
der  Orgekth  1727. 

Mittag,  Joh.  Gottfr., — BirtoriKAe  Abhandlwigt 
&c.,  1766. 

Schmerbauch,Gott  Ileinr., —  De  Organia,  1770. 

Sponsel,  Job.  Ulricb, — Orgethiitorie,  1771. 

Dlabacz,  G.  J., —  Eta>ag  von  den  Kirchenorgeln. 

Vollbcding,  J.  C,  —  KurzgefaatU  Goachichte  der 
Orgeh  1793. 

Oiovio  Giam.,  —  Dclnvovo  Organo,  1808. 

Babler,  Franz,  — Elwae  abar  Mtuik,  Orgel,  &c., 
1816. 

Micbaelis,  Chris.  Fried.,  —  Zur  GeachichU  der 
Orgel,  1826. 

Antony,  Joseph,  —  Geschichiliche  DartteUang, 
&c.,  1832. 

Many  other  excellent  works  have  been  written 
on  the  organ,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found 
in  Dr.  Forkel's  AUgemrine  Uttratur  der  Sltalk, 
Ijcipsic,  1792,  8to.  ;  Lichtcnthal's  Dizionario  e 
Biblior/rqfia  delta  Miuica,  Milan,  1826,  4  vols,  in 
8vo. ;  and  in  Carl  Ferdinand  Becker's  Sgttema- 
tiMeh-Chronologische  DaristeUnng  der  MuaikatUehm 
Literatur,  Ldpsic,  1636,  in  4to. 

On  looking  at  a  large  church  organ,  the  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the  case,  decorated 
with  its  various  ornament!),  as  carving,  gilding, 
&c.,  and  with  a  number  ol  Inrf^e  gilt  metal  pipes, 
symmetrically  arranged,  which  fill  up  its  exterior 
openings. 

Within  the  case  we  directly  see  a  principal 
piece  or  member  called  the  aound  board,  upon 
which  are  placed  the  ranks  of  pipea  which  form 
the  atopa.  This  piece,  with  its  appurtenances,  re- 
ceives the  wind  from  the  beliowa,  and  distributes 
it  to  each  pipe  at  the  pleasure  of  the  organist. 
The  most  remarkable  partH  of  it  are  the  wind ' 
chest,  the  grooves,  and  the  xliders.  The  rciiid  cheat 
is  the  reservoir  into  wliich  the  wind  panscs  from 
the  bellows ;  it  contains  the  pnlleta  or  valves,  with 
their  springs,  &c.  The  grooeea  are  canals  for  the 
wind,  the  near  cuds  of  which  lie  over  the  wind 
chest,  and  are  firmly  clocctl  by  the  jmllctH.  There 
are  an  many  pallets  as  gro<)von.  The  sliders  arc 
movable  slips  of  wood  or  rules  running  the 
lenfith  of  the  sound  board,  which  serve  to  admit 
or  e:£clude  the  wind  Irom  the  pii^ca  by  mcanit  of 
draw  aioju,  which  arc  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
rows  of  keys  and  muuic  desk,  in  flront  of  the  or- 
gan. These  draw  stops  communicate  their  move- 
ments to  truitHiMi,  which  transmit  it  to  the  lecrra, 
and  these  again  to  the  slitters,  to  which  they  are 
fastened. 

It  is  thus  that  the  organt.st  opens  and  closes  the 
8to[»i.  When  he  wishes  to  p^y  on  the  uistni- 
mout,  h  e  draws  the  stops  which  he  intends  to  use, 
by  pulling  ont  the  draw  atopa  belougiug  to  the 
proper  sUdon ;  he  then  with  his  fingers  presses 
down  the  keys,  which  open  the  pallets  by  means 
of  a  complex  piece  of  mechanism,  serving  to  com- 
municate the  action  of  the  keys  to  the  pallets, 
and  which  is  technically  called  the  movement ; 
the  wind  then  enters  into  the  groovoe  which  are 
now  oiwuod,  and  causes  those  pipes  or  stops  to 
speak,  of  which  the  sliders  are  drawn.  Aa  tho 
organist  lifts  up  his  finjjent,  the  jiollets  rise  by 
means  of  a  apTiiig  placed  mulemeath  each,  dose 
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ihe  prooree  aa  before,  and  the  key  rises  at  the 
same  time. 

Besides  the  principttl  or  great  orgtin,  as  it  is 
termed,  there  is  generally  another  smaller  one 
placed  within  the  same  case,  vhich  has  its  ovn 
sound  board  and  vind  chest,  row  of  kcya,  and 
stops,  lllia  is  called  theeAou-  orffon.  Formerly, 
tho  choir  organ  was,  in  appearance  at  least,  de- 
tached &om  the  principal  or  great  organ,  and 
placed  in  Iront  of  it ;  tins  is  still  the  case  in  the 
oi^ans  at  Westminster  Abbey  and  St  Paul's,  kc. 

A  third  organ,  still  sraAlIcr  than  the  choir  or- 
gan, having  its  own  sound  board,  row  of  keys, 
and  stops,  is  also  placed  in  some  remote  part 
within  the  same  case.  This  additional  organ  is 
called  the  twell.  Its  pipes  arc  placed  within  a 
box,  closed  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  tone  is 
scarcely  audible,  till,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  a  pedal,  a  sliding  shutter,  or  Venetian  shades, 
or  doors  in  front  arc  gradually  opened  ;  the 
sounds  then  become  louder  and  loudra  by  degrees, 
as  if  advancing  from  a  distance;  as  the  foot  al- 
lows tho  pedal  to  riflc,  the  box  again  closes,  and 
the  tone  gradually  diminishes. 

As  the  organist  with  his  hands  alone  could  not 
produce  all  the  effect  of  which  the  instrument  is 
capable,  another  set  of  keys,  called  tho  pedalt,  is 
placed  within  reach  of  his  feet ;  those  keys,  when 
they  hare  pipes  exclusively  appropriated  to  them, 
haro  their  own  sound  board,  wind  chest,  &c.,  or 
at  least  their  own  pallets,  and  are  termed  the  pedal 
organ. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  organ  is  placed  the  bcU 
hiDs,  which  arc  kept  in  constant  action  by  an  or- 
pan  blouvr  while  the  organist  is  playing.  The 
bellows  BUpply  the  wind  chests  with  all  the  wind 
expended  in  causing  the  pipes  to  speak.  In  old 
organs,  the  bellows  (of  which  there  were  from 
two  to  tw<dre  or  fourteen  pair,  according  to  the 
sixe  of  the  instrument)  were  generally  placed 
outside  the  case. 

The  bellows  supply  the  wind  by  which  the  jnpes 
arc  enabled  to  speak.  They  require  a  good  deal  of 
room,  for  which  reason  they  are  generally  placed 
at  tho  bottom  of  the  organ,  and  tho  wind  is  con- 
ducted from  them  to  &e  wind  chest  by  meaua 
of  tubes  called  the  wittd  truttia. 

The  bellows  consist  of  two  wooden  boards  or 
learej,  which  are  so  connected  at  the  sides  by 
ribs'of  wood,  lying  in  folds,  and  fastened  together 
at  the  edges  with  leather,  that  they  admit  of  be- 
ing opened  and  closed  wi^  regard  to  one  another. 
The  under  loaf  is  &Atened  so  as  to  bo  immova- 
ble ;  to  tho  upper  or  movable  leaf  is  affixed  a 
lever  or  handle,  which,  on  being  pressed  down,  ' 
opens  the  bellows  and  sucks  in  the  air ;  the 
movablo  leaf  then  gradually  returns  to  its  ori- 
ginal position  by  the  downward  jiressuie  of  sev- 
eral tceighta  placed  on  the  top  of  it,  and  in  so  do- 
ing forces  the  wind  through  the  trunk  into  the 
wind  oheet. 

In  the  under  leaf  of  the  bellows  is  inserted  a 
valve,  which,  as  the  handle  descends,  opens  in- 
wardly to  admit  tlie  air,  but  which  immediately 
closes  again,  so  that  the  wind  shall  not  escape. 

Largo  organs  have  generally  several  pairs  of 
bdloTi-s,  or  one  very  large  one  supplied  by  eev- 
eral  smaller  ones,  called  feeden. 

The  sound  board  is  a  box  extending  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  oi^an,  rather  shallow,  but  of 
considerable  breadth,  divided  by  partitions  into 
as  many  eompailinentB  or  channels,  colled  grwnea. 


as  there  are  keys,  on  the  row  of  keys  to  which  it 
belongs :  these  grooves  are  of  various  breadths, 
accortUng  to  the  size  of  the  pipes.  Each  groove 
at  the  end  which  lies  over  the  wind  chest  has  on 
aperture  opening  into  it,  which  is  kept  closed  hj 
a  large  valve  colled  a  paUet.  The  grooves  run 
tiie  entire  breadth  of  the  sound  board,  and  serra 
aa  so  many  partial  wind  chests;  one  for  each  key. 

llie  pallets  are  connected  with  the  keys  by 
treKkertt  or  thin  slips  o£  wood,  having  wire  hooka, 
and  in  some  cases  wiro  screws,  at  thnrends;  and 
by  movablo  levers  called  roBen,  so  that  by  press- 
ing down  the  keys  they  may  be  opened  at  wilL 

In  the  boards  which  close  in  the  tops  of  the 
grooves  are  bored  as  many  holes  over  each  groove 
as  there  arc  ttops  placed  on  the  sound  board  :  this 
is  called  the  uni^cr  board.  Parallel  to  and  ^MCt- 
ly  over  the  u?ufer  Aoorrf  is  ntuatad  the  Hnfw  board, 
which  is  polbrated  with  holes  to  correnjond  wiA 
those  in  the  under  board  ;  in  these  holes  the  teet 
of  the  pipes  are  placed. 

Between  the  upper  and  under  boards  are  situ- 
ated th  e  aliden.  I'hese  are  movable  slips  of  wood 
perforated  with  holes  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  under  board  over  the  grooves,  and 
idso  to  those  in  the  upper  board ;  and  which,  on 
being  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  rither  open 
or  close  at  once  all  the  holes  belonging  to  the 
pipes  of  any  one  stop.  Hence  thereare  as  many 
sliders  as  there  are  stops  in  the  organ. 

If  a  stop  be  drawn,  the  holes  in  the  slider  ex- 
actly correspond  with  tiiose  in  the  grooves  and 
those  in  the  uppis  board,  so  that  on  pressing  down 
a  key  the  wind  can  enter  into  a  pipe  and  cause  it 
to  speak. 

The  pallets  belonging  to  the  grooves,  being 
placed  in  the  wind  chest,  are  kept  closely  pressed 
against  tho  bottom  of  the  grooves  by  means  of 
springs,  and  are  attached  to  the  sound  board 
a  leathern  hinge. 

When  tho  pallets  are  dosed,  the  wind  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  grooves ;  and  when  opened,  by 
pressing  down  the  keys,  tho  wind  rushes  in  from 
the  wind  chest. 

The  wind  cheit  is  a  long  rectangular  box,  con- 
nected with  the  wind  trunk,  by  which  it  is  filled 
with  wind.  The  wind  chest  is  formed  under  the 
forepart  of  the  sound  board,  and  is  of  the  same 
length,  but  deeper,  though  not  so  broad.  It  is 
tho  reservoir  into  which  the  wiud  passes  from  the 
wind  trunk. 

The  pallets  which  cl(»e  the  bottom  of  the 
grooves  open  into  the  wind  chest. 

The  moDoment  ia  a  complex  piece  of  machinery, 
consisting  of  a  system  of  levers  with  their  ap- 
peud^eS}  odled  trackers,  roUtrs,  roller  board,  &c., 
which  serves  to  transmit  the  action  of  the  keys 
to  the  wind  chest,  pallets,  and  sound  board. 

The  tracker  is  a  thin  strip  or  stick  of  some 
light  wood,  varying  in  length  from  one  to  eight 
or  ten  feet  At  each  end  of  the  tracker  is  inserted 
a  hook  made  of  wire.  Trackers  have  also  wire 
screws  at  their  ends,  and,  by  leather  buttons,  can 
be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure. 

The  rolkra  are  stout  wooden  or  iron  rods ;  tho 
former  are  generally  of  on  hcx^^nal  or  octagon- 
al form ;  the  latter  round.  The  rollers  lie  hori- 
zontally over  tho  keys,  and  extend  from  each  key 
to  the  groove  belonging  to  it.  At  each  end  of 
the  roller  is  insetted  a  wiro,  which,  bang  let  into 
a  stud,  servos  as  an  axis  upon  which  it  partiaUy 
rcTolvee.   Near  to  each  extremity  of  the  xoUnr, 
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and  projecting  from  it,  is  fastened  a  Rniall  piece 
of  iron,  perforated  nith  an  eye,  called  its  arm  ;  in 
each  of  theae  arms  \a  inserted  one  of  the  hooks 
belonging  to  a  tracker. 

One  arm  of  the  roller  lies  directly  orcr  the  key 
to  irhich  it  belongs ;  the  other  end  directly  un- 
der the  groove  and  pallet  which  it  serves  to 
govern. 

The  roUer  board  is  a  large,  irregularly-shaped 
board,  placed  peipendicnlarly  over  the  keys,  of 
the  same  length  as  the  sonnd  board,  and  having 
attached  to  it  as  many  rollers  as  there  are  keys 
in  the  sot  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is  a  roller 
board  to  each  set  of  keys. 

The  book  at  one  end  of  a  tracker  is  attached 
perpendicularly  to  the  middle  of  one  of  the  keys ; 
the  hook  at  its  other  end  laya  hold  <^  that  arm 
of  the  roller  which  stands  cUrectly  over  the  key. 
■\Vhcn  we  press  a  key  down,  the  roller  partially 
revolves  on  its  axis,  and  in  so  doing  dram  down 
the  second  tracker  attached  to  the  arm  at  its 
other  extremitv.  This  second  tracker,  by  means 
of  its  hook  and  a  wiro  passing  through  the  wind 
chest,  opens  the  pallet,  and  thos  admits  the  wind 
into  the  groove  belonging  to  that  particolar  key. 

The  morement  above  explained  is  the  Amplest 
and  most  usual,  especially  in  foreign  organs; 
more  complex  arrangements  are  often  met  with, 
but  they  coincide  with  the  above  in  all  their  es- 
sential parts. 

In  England,  for  example,  a  lever  called  a  back 
ftUl  is  connected  with  each  key :  this  lever,  like 
the  key  itself  moves  on  a  centre ;  but  when  the 
key  is  laessed  down  by  the  player,  a  small  pin  of 
wood  or  wire  attached  to  it,  called  a  aticker,  throws 
up  the  near  end  of  the  back  fall ;  the  £Ekr  end  of 
*vhich,  as  it  descends,  pulls  down  the  first  track- 
er, causing  the  roller  to  revolve,  and  thus,  by 
means  of  the  second  tracker,  opens  the  pallet  as 
before. 

Large  organs  have  three  rows  of  keys ;  the 
middle  row  for  tho  great  organ,  the  bottom  row 
for  the  choir  organ,  and  a  tmrd  row  at  the  top  for 
tho  swell.  In  some  of  the  large  organs  on  the  con- 
tinent, there  are  four  rows  of  keys  or  manuals. 

Two  of  these  roivs  of  keys  may  generally  be  so 
connected  by  means  of  a  draw  stop,  called  tho 
copula  or  coupler,  that  they  may  be  both  played  at 
the  same  time.  In  old  organs  the  copula  gener- 
ally connects  the  choir  organ  with  the  {^^t  or- 
gan ;  but  the  organs  built  in  the  present  day  con- 
nect the  swell  with  the  great  oi^n  :  this  is  con- 
sidered a  great  improvement  on  the  old  arrange- 
ment. Occasionally  also  all  the  three  rows  of 
keys  may  be  connected ;  in  all  coses,  however, 
the  keys  of  the  great  organ  are  those  which  are 
to  be  played  upon.  Organs  in  which  the  pedal 
piped  aro  detached  irom  the  keys  hare  a' copula 
for  the  pedals,  which  connects  them  with  cither 
the  great  organ,  choir  organ,  or  both. 

The  pedals  are  a  set  of  keys  lying  under  and 
played  upon  by  the  feet  of  the  organist,  llie 
arrangement  of  these  keys  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  rows  of  keys ;  except  that  the  pedals  com- 
prise the  two  lower  octaves,  or  an  octave  and  a 
half,  and  contain  only  ba.*<8  notes. 

The  fltops  belonging  to  the  pedals  have  their 
own  wind  chest ;  this  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
organ.  The  pedal  pipes  can  only  be  made  to 
spoak  by  pressing  down  the  pedals ;  never  by 
means  of  the  keys.  Por,  even  when  there  is  a 
copula  eonneoting  the  keys  and  pedals,  ii  is  only 


the  set  of  keys  that  is  ctmnected  to  the  pedals  and 
made  to  speak  with  them,  and  never  the  reverse. 

Few  of  the  old  organs  have  any  pedal  pipes ; 
the  pedals  merely  serve  to  pull  down  the  lower 
keys  of  the  great  oi^on,  and  Xkm  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  third  hand.  In  the  large  organs,  the 
pedals  have  £rom  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  stops  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  them ;  some  reed-stops, 
some  flue  sto^. 

A  ttop  consists  of  a  row  or  rank  of  pipes  formed 
upon  one  uniform  model,  and  genoally  placed 
on  the  same  slider. 

Among  OTgan  stops,  some  are  only  treble  stops, 
and  some  only  bass  stops :  hence  some  Htops  have 
only  two  or  three  octaves  in  compass ;  while  othraa 
extend  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  pipes  belong^g  to  one  stop  generally  stand 
in  the  same  row  or  series,  though  Bomctimes,  for 
the  sake  of  symmetry,  or  from  want  of  room,  an 
exception  to  this  arrangement  is  permitted. 

The  *topB  are  divided  into  j9u«  ttops  and  reed 
atop*, 

in  another  point  of  view,  they  are  also  divided 
into  foundation  stops,  mutation  stops,  and  com- 
pound or  furniture  stops. 

A  fntndalion  stop  is  a  stop  of  which  the  pipes 
ev<»y  where  give  such  notes  only  as  wo  ore  pre- 
pared to  expect  from  the  keys  that  we  touch,  or 
at  least  the  octaves  above  or  below  those  notes. 
Thus  the  diapasons,  trumpet,  &c.,  are  foundation 
stops,  in  the  strictest  sense ;  the  principal,  SAeenth, 
clarion,  double  diapason,  &c.,  are  also  fbundatton 
stops,  since  they  are  octaves  to  those  before  men- 
tioned. 

Mutation  stops  are  those  which  as  to  pitch 
do  not  correspond  with  tho  keys  that  we  touch. 
They  are  the  twelfth,  tierce,  and  their  octaves. 

Compound  stops  consist  of  an  assmnblage  of 
several  pipes,  three,  four,  five,  or  more  to  each 
key  of  the  instrumenti  all  ^leaking  at  the  same 
time.  Among  compound  stops  are  the  sosquial- 
tera,  mi.xture,  comet,  &c. 

Compound  stops  are  tuned  in  octaves,  dutdSf 
and  fifths  to  the  foundation  stops. 

Draw  ttopa  are  situated  in  tho  front  of  tho  or- 
gan, by  the  sides  of  tho  rows  of  keys.  On  the 
knobs  at  the  end  of  the  draw  stops,  or  occasion- 
ally underneath  or  above  them,  is  written  to  what 
stop  each  draw  stop  belongs.  The  draw  eto^w 
arc  connected  with  a  movable  l-ever,  by  means  of 
which  tho  sliders  aro  put  into  motion.  If  we 
draw  out  a  knob,  the  lever  revolves  and  draws 
back  the  slider,  so  that  the  holes  which  are  bored 
through  it  exactly  coincide  with  those  in  the 
sound  board  and  in  the  upper  board  upon  which 
the  pipes  aro  placed  ;  and,  consequently,  in  play- 
ing, tho  pipes  of  this  stop  are  enabled  to  speak. 
It'  we  again  push  in  tho  draw  stop,  these  holes 
are  once  more  closed. 

Organ  pipes  may  be  distributed  into  flue  pipes 
and  reed  pipes.  They  are  made  either  of  metal 
or  of  wood.  The  form  of  the  metal  pipes  is  either 
that  of  a  cylinder  or  of  a  cone,  direct  or  inverted. 
'Vhe  form  of  tho  wooden  pipes  is  geuraally  that 
of  a  rectangular  prism,  though  occasionally  they 
are  also  pyramidal ;  these  being  the  forms  most 
easily  constructed  and  most  advantageous  as  to 
tone. 

Pipes  are  nther  altogether  open  at  top,  or  they 
aro  stt^^i>ed  totally  or  partiaUy ;  the  wooden  pipes 
in  the  former  case  by  means  of  a  stopper,  and 
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fh«  metal  pipes  by  r  cap.  Some  of  the  stopped 
jnpoa  have  a  small  tube  paaain^  thxousfa  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cap  or  stopper  —  this  is  caued  a  ehim- 
mv;  theBC,  of  course,  are  only  partially  stopped. 

Tho  body  of  a  metal  pipe  of  this  description  is 
generally  a  cylindoi,  having  a  ttmall  portion  to- 
wards its  lower  end  flattened  a  little  inwardly  so 
as  to  produce  a  straight  edge :  the  part  thus 
pressed  in  does  not  extend  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  body  of  the  pipe,  it  having  a  small  portion 
cut  off.  The  edge  thus  formed  is  termed  the  up- 
per Up. 

Tiie  foot  is  a  tube  of  a  conical  form,  having  a 
straight  edge  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  the  body  of  the  pipe ;  this  is  termed  the  tin- 
der  lip. 

The  top  of  the  fbot  is  closed  at  its  broad  end 

by  a  circular  metal  plate  called  the  Umgaard,  a 
segment  of  M-hich  is  cut  away  so  as  to  produce  a 
straight  edge  parallel  to  that  of  the  under  lip, 
and  leaving  a  narrow  JUaure  or  ^Iw  between 
them,  direcdy  undemoath  the  straight  edge  of 
the  upper  lip. 

The  body  and  foot  are  soldered  together  with 
tiio  lips  exactly  opposite  to  one  another ;  and  the 
aperture  which  is  caused  by  the  upper  lip  not 
exactly  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  of 
the  pipe,  together  with  the  fissure  already  de- 
scribed, constitutes  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

The  mouth  of  a  wooden  pipe  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principio ;  it  also  having  an  upp»  and 
an  under  hp,  a  langward,  and  a  narrow  fissure  to 
admit  the  wind  into  the  body  of  the  pipe  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  Hp. 

Ileed  pipes  are  generally  made  of  metal ;  the 
body  of  tho  pipe  is  either  of  a  conic  or  cylindri- 
cal form. 

The  mouthpiece  of  a  reed  pipe  conaistB  of  a 
metal  block,  a  reed,  a  tonffue,  and  a  crooked  wire ; 
all  of  which  go  into  a  hollow  conical  foot  called 
the  socket.  'The  body  of  the  pipe  is  soldered  to 
the  mouthpiece. 

The  block  is  a  cylindiioal  piece  of  metal,  having 
a  ring  at  the  top  to  prerent  it  irom  jfitilring  too 
far  into  the  socket. 

The  reed  is  a  small  tube,  of  which  a  pcnrtion  ia 
cat  away  lengthwise ;  it  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  block,  and  is  fastened  to  it. 

The  tongue  is  a  thin,  elastic  slip  of  metal,  which 
is  somewhat  bent,  and  which  is  applied  so  as 
nearly  to  close  that  port  of  tho  reed  which  is  cut 
away.  It  ia  fixed  m  the  block  by  means  of  a 
wooden  wedge. 

The  win  passes  through  the  block  on  the  nde 
of  the  tongue ;  the  lower  part  of  this  wire  is 
turned  up  and  bent  bo  as  to  press  horizontally 
against  the  tongue.  The  upper  part  of  tho  wire 
is  a  little  crooked,  to  receive  the  tuning  knife, 
which  is  used  cither  to  raise  or  depr^  it ;  this 
lengthens  or  shortens  the  tongue,  and  by  this 
moans  flattens  or  sluupons  the  pitch  of  the  pipe. 

The  peculiar  tone  of  reed  pipes  arises  from  uie 
tongue  ;  for  the  wind,  rushing  through  the  open- 
ing between  the  tongue  and  the  reed,  causes  the 
tongue  to  Tibrate  ;  Uie  quicker  those  vibrations, 
tho  more  acute  the  pitch  of  the  pipe.  To  save 
expense,  large  reed  pipes  are  sometimes  made  of 
wood. 

The  varions  qualities  of  tone  in  the  difRjrant 
reed  stops  depend  chiefly  on  the  of  the 


The 


Tind,  pusbg  tbrongh  the  foot  of  tho 


pipe  and  through  the  natrow  fissure  already  de- 
scribed, impinges  against  the  narrow  edge  of  tlie 
upper  Up,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate.  Thne  vitem- 
tions  ore  directly  commnnicated  to  the  column 
of  air  within  the  body  of  tho  pip^  and  thus 
cause  it  to  speak. 

The  pitch  of  organ  pipes  depends  almost  alto- 
gether on  their  leogUu,  very  little  ujwn  their 
forma  or  their  diameters,  except  in  Tsry  large 
pipes ;  tho  latter  circumstance,  however,  gretdly 
influences  the  qualities  of  tone. 

The  length  of  the  pipes  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular stop  is  gcnnmlly  governed  by  the  length 
of  that  which  is  necessary  to  pxoduoe  the  note 


This  note  was  formerly  the  lowest  note  on  the 
organ,  and  it  is  still  retained  as  a  sort  of  standard. 

An  open  pipe  necessary  to  produce  the  above 
note  must  be  eight  feot  long  ia  its  body,  aa  the 
length  of  the  foot  has  no  influence  whatever  on 
its  pitch. 

A  ttopped  pipe  producing  the  same  note  will 
only  require  to  be  four  feet  in  length,  as  the  vi- 
brating column  of  air  strikes  against  the  cap  at 
the  top,  and  is  reflected  back  again  to  the  mouth, 
before  the  jiipe  can  ^>e^ ;  hence  the  war  paaaaa 
through  twice  the  distance  it  would  have  to  go 
in  an  open  pipe  of  the  soms  length,  and  the  pipe 
therefore  sounds  an  octaTo  lower  than  it  woiud 
if  not  stopped. 

Thepnnoipal  stops  maybe  described  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

1.  Open  Diapaaon,  {apca  ^auaan.^ — Tins  is  (me 
of  the  principal  stops,  and  is  the  foundation  and 
most  essential  stop  m  the  organ. 

It  is  called  open  from  its  pipes  being  open  at 
the  top  ;  the  pipes  are  mode  of  metal,  the  lower 
ones  frequently  of  wood,  and,  ia  la^  ragang, 
they  are  generally  placed  in  iront. 

2.  Storied  Duzpaion,  (stopped  unison^  —  The 
pipes  of  this  stop  are  genenilly  made  of  wood, 
and  stopped  at  their  tops  by  Muaxe  plugs; 
though  sometimes  the  pipoa  in  the  treble  are 
made  of  metal.  The  two  diapasons  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  organ. 

3.  Principal.  —  This  stop  is  tuned  an  octave 
higher  than  tho  diapasons.  It  is  omnposed  of_ 
open  metal  pipes. 

4.  7\eelfth.  — This  is  an  open  sot  of  ^upes,  a 
twelfth  above  the  unison  diapasons,  and  rum 
throughout  the  instnunont  It  is  sometimea 
com  wiod  in  the  tetquialura,  and  not  a  aqmrate 
stop. 

5.  Fifteenth.  —  This  stop  consists  of  open  met- 
al pipes.  It  is  tuned  an  octave  above  the  prin- 
cipal, and  is  therefore  two  octaves  above  the  dia- 
pasons. It  covers  the  twelfth,  which  should  not 
be  drawn  without  the  fifteenth. 

6.  Seaguialt&ra.  —  A  ccuopound  stop  of  three 
or  more  ranks  of  small  open  metal  pipes,  which, 
are  tuned  in  thirds,  flfths,  and  eighUis,  to  the 
foundation  stops  ;  so  that  every  key,  when 
pressed,  produces  a  common  ehom.  The  inter- 
vals which  the  pipes  form  with  the  diiqwsonH  an 
the  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  twenty-second. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  instrument  the  pipes  be- 
come so  extremdy  shrill  that  it  is  usual  to  make 
several  breaks  or  repetitions  in  the  series,  by  en- 
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ploying  pipes  Bnailar  to  tlioee  used  in  the  octaves 
belofv,  and  thus  tnuuposin;  the  notes  an  ootave 
lower. 

7.  Mixlttr^  — This  is  a  compound  stop,  con- 
sisting of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  ranks  of  small 
metal  pipes,  tuned  in  thirds,  fifths,  and  dghtha, 
to  the  foundation  stops.  Its  tone  is  shriller  than 
that  of  the  eesquioltera. 

8.  Comet.  — lliifl  is  also  a  compound  stop,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more  ranks  of  open  metal 
pipes,  timed  in  thirds,  fiilhs,  and  eighths,  to  the 
ibandaUon  stops.  It  is  only  a  half  stop,  as  it 
seldom  or  never  runs  below  middle  C.  Its  tones 
are  loud  and  rather  harsh ;  for  which  reason  it  is 
not  generally  used  in  modem  organs,  as,  for  all 
UBoIul  ptuposes,  the  scsquialtera  supplies  its 
place.  In  some  organs  the  comet  is  nothing 
more  than  the  treble  of  the  scsquialtera. 

9.  Lariffot  (or  octave  twelfth)  is  a  stop  consist- 
ing of  open  pipes,  tuned  a  twelfth  above  the  prin- 
cipal. It  is  one  of  the  mutation  stops,  mnning 
tluroughout  the  instrument. 

10.  A'osord.  — The  French  name  iSor  the  twelfth. 
See  Twelfth. 

1 1.  Tierce.  —  An  open  metal  stop,  tuned  a  ma- 
jor third  above  the  fifteenth.  It  ia  seldom  used 
except  in  large  o^ani^  as  its  place  is  supplied  hj 
the  compound  stops. 

12.  Furniture. — An  open  set  of  very  small 
metal  pipes,  tuned  three  octaves  above  the  dia- 
pasons. Its  tones  are  very  shrill,  and  it  ia  only 
used  in  the  very  full  organ. 

13.  Trumpet.  —  This  is  a  very  powerful  reed 
stop,  voiced  in  imitation  of  the  instrument  of  that 
name.  It  is  in  unison  with  the  diapasoiu;  and 
it  renders  the  chorus  or  full  organ  more  com- 
plete and  brilliant,  as  it  strengthens  the  Ain- 
^mental  sounds,  and  diminishes  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Bcsquialtera,  mixture,  furniture,  cor- 
net, &c.  The  pipe  of  the  trumpet  consists  of  a 
conical  tube,  fixed  in  a  metal  bLock.  in  which 
also  are  the  tongue,  reed,  and  wire.  This  stop, 
like  all  other  reed  stops,  is  tuned  by  the  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  wire. 

11.  Clarion  is  also  a  reed  stop,  and  ia  tuned  an 
octave  higher  than  the  trumpet.  It  is  only  used 
in  the  full  organ. 

The  following  seven  stojps  properly  come  un- 
der the  term  aolo  atopi,  and  may  be  drawn  alone, 
or  with  one  of  the  ^pasons. 

Id.  Dulciana,  (or  Si^ional.)  —  This  is  an  open 
diapason  set  of  pipes  on  a  smaller  scale,  but 
voiced  much  softer  and  swectt^.  A  good  dulci- 
ana is  a  great  addition  to  an  oi^im,  (especiallpr 
those  diat  have  only  two  rows  of  keys,)  as  it 
may  be  used  in  place  of  one  of  the  choir  diapa- 
sons. 

16.  Flute.  —  ITie  pipes  of  this  stop  are  gener- 
ally made  of  wood,  and  open,  though  formerly 
they  were  mado  of  metal,  and  stopped.  Tliis 
stop  is  tuned  in  unison  with  the  principal ;  but 
it  is  much  softer  and  sweeter  in  tone. 

17.  tlautboj/. — A  fancy  reed  stop,  the  tone  of 
which  is  in  imitation  of  Oie  oboe.  The  tubes  are 
narrow  and  somewhat  conical,  spreading  out  at 


the  top.   It  seldom  extends  below 


18.  Claribel — A  stop  of  modem  invention, 
of  a  Tery  pleasing  quali^  otVmSt  not  unlike  the 
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t^inet.    This  is  a  half  stop  from  (uid, 

C 

in  general,  is  accompanied  with  the  stop  diapason 
bass.  Organ  builders  sometimes  combine  them 
both  in  one,  under  the  name  stop  diaptmm, 

19.  Cromorne,  (commonly,  but  improperly, 
called  cremonn,)  from  kntm  horn,  or  crooked  hom, 
is  a  reed  stop,  of  a  plea«ng  quality  of  tone.  This 
stop  is  very  useful  for  solo  passages  in  the  range 
of  the  tenor. 

20.  Voz  htmana,  (human  voice.)  —  A  reed 
stop,  in  unison  with  the  diapasons,  the  tones  of 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  tho  human  voice. 
Its  tubes  are  cylindrical,  with  this  difference,  that 
blocks  are  placed  within  the  tubes,  and  the  sound 
issues  through  holes  bored  in  those  blocks,  which 
occasion  their  peculiarity  of  tone.  The  largest 
{upcs  of  the  Toz  humana  are  not  above  twdve  or 
fourtemi  inches. 

21.  Basaoon,  (&gotto.)  —  A  reed  stop,  tuned  in 
unison  with  the  diapasons,  the  pipes  of  which, 
like  the  hautioy,  ore  of  a  corneal  form.  Hiis  is 
only  a  half  stt^  and  seldom  extending  aboro 

The  two  following  stopa  belong  to  the 

pedal  organ. 

22.  Double  Diapason.  —  An  open  set  of  metal 
or  wood  pipes,  tuned  an  octave  below  the  diapa- 
sons. It  is  the  principal  step,  in  general,  to  the 
pedals ;  and  sometimes  it  is  connected  with  the 
keys  of  the  organ. 

23.  Double  Trumpet  (trombone)  is  the  most 
powerful  stop  in  the  organ.  Tlie  pipes  of  this 
reed  stop  are  of  the  same  length  as  the  double 
diapason,  to  which  it  is  tuned  in  unison.  This 
stop  is  only  used  in  the  pedal  organ. 

Other  sto^s  have  been  added,  by  difforent 
builders,  in  imitation  of  t^e  largo  German  and 
other  organs,  as  the  Posaune,  Bourdon,  Tenoroon 
Diapason,  lioubletto,  Corno  Trombone,  Como 
Clarion.  Claribel  Flute,  Oboe  Flute,  (not  a  reed,) 
Wald  Flute,  Suabe  Flute,  Echo  Dulciana  Comet, 
Flageolet,  Piccolo,  Quint  or  Double  Twelfth, 
Dedma  and  Dnodecima,  (from  the  Frankfort, 
Seville,  and  other  great  Cleans,)  Super  Octa\-e, 
CymboUe,  Contra  Shawm,  Tenoroon  Shawm, 
Unison  Grand  Posaune,  Super  Cdarion,  Psaltery, 
"Wald  Krum  Hom,  Dulciraa,  Celestina,  Contra 
Serpent,  Corno  di  Bassetto,  Bombarde,  Ophicleidc, 
Cometto,  Sub  Bass,  Tenoroon  Trumpet,  Swiss 
Croraome  Flute,  Itohr  Flute,  Remil,  or  Violin 
Heed,  Glockenspiel,  Gems-horn,  Contra  Bour- 
don, Contra  Fagotto,  Echo  Piccolo,  Ech«  Dul- 
ciana Comet,  (a  stop  of  five  ranks  of  pipes,)  Clar- 
ion Fifteentji,  Clarinet  and  Chalamcau,  Cro- 
momo  Flute,  Clarion  Posaune,  Contra  Posaune, 
Carillons,  Echo  Trumpet,  Tenth,  or  Double 
Tierce,  &c..  which  have  been  added  to  give  weight, 
power,  and  brilliancy  to  very  large  organs.  Many 
of  the  stops  are,  as  may  be  perceiTed,  foncy  solo 
stops,  in  mutation  of  the  various  instruments  they 
are  named  after.  • 

As  there  are  a  number  of  unison  stops,  as  well 
as  compound  stops,  such  as  the  twelfth,  sesqui- 
altera,  mixture,  &c.,  sounding  thirda,  fifths,  and 
eighths,  together,  the  latter-mentioned  stops  must 
never  be  drawn  altme,  but  should  be  added  to  the 
diapasons,  &c,  which  are  the  body  of  the  organ ; 
and  shoAld  be  oavered  by  the  prindpal,  which  is 
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on  octave  above  the  diapasons,  and  the  fifteenth, 
two  octaves  above  the  same. 

The  open  or  stopped  diapason  may  either  be 
drawn  siuglf  or  together ;  bo  may  the  dulciana 
be  drawn  by  itself,  or  with  the  others  i  but  we 
will  consider  each  organ  separately. 

Great  Organ.  —  In  drawing  the  stops,  take 
them  in  the  following  order ;  — 
Stops. 

1.  Open  diapason. 

2.  Stopped  do. 

3.  Principal. 

4.  Twelfth,    )     The  twelfth  must  not  be 

5.  Pifteendi.  )  drawn  without  the  fifteenth. 

i^cRquiELLtera. 

7.  Mixture. 

8.  Trumpet,  &c. 

The  trumpet  covers  the  seaquialtera  and  mixture ; 
but  if  there  is  no  trumpet,  only  the  eesq^uialtcra, 
or  mixture,  should  be  drawn. 

If  the  organ  is  v^y  large,  aU  other  stops  be- 
sides  those  above  mentiousd  should  only  be 
drawn  in  addition. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  large  organs, 
there  aie  duplicates  of  the  stops,  uumbcrt-d  I,  2, 
and  3,  they  may  bo  drawn  with  the  compound 
and  mutation  stops ;  this  will  enrich  the  eifoct 
of  the  whole  chorus  of  stops,  and  cover,  or  at 
least  qualify,  the  of  the  more  acute 

stops. 

The  pedals  may  be  used  to  strengthen  the  bass 
in  all  loud  passages,  and  particularly  in  long 

holding  notes. 

Slow  movements  for  the  two  diapasons  only, 
of  a  ^sve  and  solemn  character,  are  often  met 
'with  in  voluntaries.  They  geneially  oonsist  of 
full  harmonies,  gliding  gently  into  one  another, 
and  having  frequent  suspensions  in  one  or  more 
of  the  ports. 

The  trumpet  and  clarion  should  be  reserved 
for  passages  of  a  striking  character  and  of  short 
duration ;  as  the  »tnito,  or  node  of  a  fugue. 

The  stops  of  the  choir  organ  are  more  delicate- 
ly voiced,  and  constructed  on  a  smallex  Bcnle. 
than  those  in  the  great  organ.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  used  to  accompany  solos,  duets,  trios,  &B., 
for  voices,  and  to  play  the  piano  passages  in  cho- 
ruses and  organ  pieces. 

The  fancy  stops,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
usually  placed  in  ^e  choir  organ. 

A  chodr  organ  generally  contains  the  following 
stops:  — 

Stops. 

1.  Open  diapason. 

2.  Stopped  diapason. 

3.  Duldana. 

4.  FrincipaL 

5.  Twelfth. 

6.  Fifteenth. 

7.  Flute. 

8.  Cromome. 

The  flute  and  cromome,  being  solo  stops,  may 
be  drawn  alone. 

llie  dulciana  is  also  sometimes  used  alone  as  a 
solo  stop. 

The  swell,  from  its  admitting  of  a  porfoct 
ctndo  and  dimintundo,  is  particularly  adapted  for 

ornamental  solo  playing,  and  for  accompanying 
solo  voices. 

The  moeii  organ  usually  contains  the  following 
•tops:  — 


Stops. 

1.  Open  diapason. 

2.  Stopped  diapason. 

3.  PrinoipaL 

4.  Hautboy. 
6.  Cromorne. 
6.  Trumpet. 

The  trumpet  is  also  treated  as  a  fiincy  or  solo 
stop,  and,  like  all  &ncy  stops,  drawn  with  the 
diapason  only.  In  trumpet  pieces,  which  are 
often  met  wiui  in  the  older  voluntaries,  it  is  used 
as  an  ecAo  to  the  trumpet  on  the  great  organ. 

The  style  of  the  passages  given  to  the  imof 
stops  must  be  that  of  the  instruments  which  they 
are  intended  to  imitate. 

As  the  swell  does  not  extend  throughout  the 
entire  compass  of  the  instrument,  the  basses  to 
the  above  combinations  must  generally  be  played 
on  the  ft\u&t  organ. 

In  u«ng  the  swell,  the  crescendo  and  diminn- 
eudo  should  be  as  gradual  as  possible. 

The  organ  is  distinguished  from  every  other 
keyed  instrument  by  its  pedals.  With  their  as- 
sistance, the  feet  perform  the  office  of  an  addition- 
al huid,  and  the  hands  arc  thereby  st  liboty  to 
introduce  other  parts,  dther  to  reinforce  the  har- 
mony, or  to  vary  the  designs  in  the  melody. 
Hence  we  often  meet  with  organ  compositions 
for  four,  five,  or  even  more  parts.  The  organist 
should  therefore  endeavor  to  make  himself  as 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  feet  as  of  his  hands. 

In  the  following  oxamples,  we  shall  suppose 


the  pedals  extend  two  octares  from 


as  is  now  generally  the  case  in  modem  organv 
Although,  in  Kenraal,  the  compass  of  Uie  pedtis 
is  as  stated  above^  yet  the  rardinary  compass  is 


only  from 


one  octave  and  a  hal£ 


To  use  the  pedals  properly,  that  is,  bo  as  at 
once  to  connect  the  sounds,  and  yet  attain  the 
necessary  d^;ree  of  execution,  we  must  as  o&en 
as  possible  employ  the  two  feet  aUemately,  as  in 
the  fbllowing  examples  :— 

LRLItLRI.RLtc.  I'KI.RI.BI.  R 


"When  several  notes  follow  one  another  diatou- 
cally,  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  one  of  the  feet 
over  or  under  the  other.  In  the  notes  of  the 
lower  octave,  it  will  be  best,  in  ascending,  to  pass 
the  left  foot  under  the  right,  and  over  it  in  the 
second  octave.  The  contrary  takes  place  in  de- 
scending for  the  right  loot. 

In  the  fbllowing  examples,  the  line  placed  un- 
der the  letters  indicates  that  we  must  pass  one 
foot  under  the  other ;  a  similar  line  drawn  oerr 
the  letters  indicates  that  one  foot  must  pass  over 
the  other. 


L  BI.  RL  RLR 
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In  aacendmg  scales  we  cannot  always  bef^n 
with  the  left  loot,  nor  in  descending  scales  with 
the  r%ht ;  as  the  following  oxampleB  will  demon- 


BI.HX1        BLBIi  RZ.SD 


"We  cannot  always  AToid  using  the  same  fboi 

twice  in  succession. 

L     RRLRL  BLRLI> 


The  foot  may  sometimes  be  changed  on  a  long 
note  vithout  striking  it  again. 


I.  It  I.  RL 


H  L  B 


There  is  another  method  of  xu&og  the  pedals, 
vhich  consists  in  alternately  employing  the  toe 
and  the  heel  of  the  Nune  foot.  In  tms  case,  only 
the  left  foot  is  used  for  the  lower  octaTe,  and 
the  right  foot  for  the  upper  octave. 

In  tiie  following  examples,  T  dgnifles  the  toe, 
HtheheoL 


LEFT  TOOT. 


nioirr  rooT. 

T   .  ^  »  ^ 


i^'"  ■ 

UTHTnTHT  TUTHTIITH 

This  mode  is,  perhaps,  less  conTeiiie&t  fhyn  tbe 
other  in  a  diatonic  succession  of  notes ;  bnt  it  has 
its advantagsB in chzCBnatio passages.  Example: 


LBTT  lOOT.  BIQKT  TOOT. 


^^^^^^ 


HTHTHHTHTH 
Knles  cannot  well  be  given  for  solo  playing  on 
the  organ,  as  much  depends  on  the  caprice  of  the 
performer. 

What  rdates  to  the  drawing  of  the  stops, 
singly  and  in  succession,  we  Iuito  already  ex- 
plained. To  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  style 
most  appropriate  to  the  various  foncy  stops,  the 
student  must  have  recourse  to  modem  volun- 
taries for  the  organ,  which  contain  one  or  more 
movements  expressly  calculated  to  display  the 
power  and  variety  of  the  instrument. 

We  shall  merely  insert  one  or  two  lees  obvious 
combinations,  which  will  be  found  itscful  in  solo 
playing. 

Great  organ.    Open  or  stopped  diapason,  or  to- 
gether, for  the  right  hand. 
HiceU.    Plain  and  simple  chords  in  the  left 

hand. 

Pedalt.   To  play  the  bass  by  coupling  the  pedal 
keys  of  the  gte&t  organ. 
This  will  be  found  a  very  pleasing  oombina- 


tion  for  slow  airs  and  sacred  melodies.  The  fol- 
lowing combination  will  also  serve  for  the  same 

purpose :  — 

Choir  organ.  Stopped  diapason  and  principal 
in  the  right  hand  for  the  melody ;  tioeU  and  pedab 
as  before  for  the  harmony  and  bass. 

Another  very  efiective  combination  is  obtained 
by  coupling  the  fuU  ttffell  with  the  diapasons  of 
the  great  organ. 

In  accompanying  voices  on  the  organ,  tutii 
pa»s<ufet,  if  loud,  must  be  accompanied  on  the 
great  o^an ;  as  many  stops  being  drawn  as  the 
number  of  voices  and  the  character  of  the  musio 
may  require. 

fuiii  pastages,  if  Boft,  must  be  accoonpanied  on 
the  choir  organ ;  generally  speaking,  with  the 
diapasons  and  principal. 

noli  patsagea  must  be  accompanied  on  the  choir 
organ  with  the  dulciauo,  or  dulciaua  and  stop 
diapason. 

Occasionally,  also,  we  may  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sweU  with  the  two  diapasons  for  the 
right  hand,  and  the  choir  organ,  as  before,  for  the 
left ;  particularly  if  there  are  occasional  obligato 
passages  of  accompaniment  of  a  light  and  elegant 
character. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  to  which  the  organ 
is  applied  in  the  Protestant  service,  is  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  psalms.  The  melodies  to  which 
the  psalms  are  sung  are  of  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  description,  as  such  only  are  adapted  to 
be  sung  by  a  congregation,  or  any  considerable 
part  of  "them. 

The  practice  of  singing  psalms  in  tUvine  wor- 
ship may  be  traced  back  to  the  times  of  Moses, 
David,  and  Solomon. 

The  earliest  Christians  introduced  psalms  and 
hymns  in  their  worship,  particularly  in  the  East- 
em  and  Greek  churches.  A  canticle  by  St.  Am- 
hroee.  Archbishop  of  Milan,  is  etiU  extant.  This 
is  the  well-known  "  Te  Deum,"  still  in  use  in  the 
Catholic  chtu^. 

In  the  western  churches.  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  (who  instituted  the  Gregorian  Chuit,)  and, 
in  later  times,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  othm,  con- 
tributed largely  in  various  ways  to  tho  improve- 
ment and  genual  diffusion  of  this  kind  of  sirr- 
ing. 

The  Gennans  have  bestowed  much  pains  on 
the  improvement  of  psalm  singing  ;  and  also  on 
the  divers  ways  in  which  those  melodies  may  be 
accompanied  on  the  organ.  Many  extensive  col- 
lecdons  of  psalm  tunes,  harmonized  by  some  of 
their  greatest  composers,  have  been  published 
under  the  name  of  •*  Chorala." 

As  these  several  ways  of  accompanying  such 
melodies  admit  of  beii^;  applied  to  our  own  psalm 
tunes,  we  shall  explain  and  exemplify  them. 

Tha  ordinary  manner  in  four  parlt. — In  this, 
which  is  the  usual  mode  of  accompaniment,  the 
right  band  plays  three  out  of  the  four  parts,  the 
melody  being  always  the  upper  part,  while  the  < 
left  huid  mOTcly  strikes  a  plaui  bass. 
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This  -way  ifl  not  bo  weU  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  voice,  because  the  upper  parts  are 
too  high,  too  cIoRo  to  one  another,  and  generally 
too  remote  from  the  base. 

InfourparU  with  dUperssd  harmony. —ThM, 
-which  is  the  more  modenm  and  preferable  man- 
ner, wan"  first  introduced  by  Sebastian  Bach ;  it 
ia  much  better  adapted  to  the  different  epeciea  of 
Toices.  Two  parts  are  generally  played  in  the 
right  hand,  viz.,  the  treble  and  the  contralto, 
■while  the  left  hand  plays  the  tenor  and  bass  parts, 
or  the  tenor  only ;  the  "bass  part  being  played  on 
thepMUils. 


-.  1—  ■  t 

 ' 

r  1^ 

6  ^  ! 

I 

En  s  6  6 

'    '  '  J  ii 

^  -]°-  s— 

1% 

6  • 

8    6  7  « 

We  have  no  means  (says  the  Ber.  Mr.  La- 
trobe)  of  ascertaining  the  exact  period  when 
pure  instrumental  munc  was  permitted  to  form 
a  part  of  divine  Bcrrice.  The  primary  use  of  the 
organ  was  undoubtedly  to  accompany  and  sus- 
tain the  vocal  chant.  'When,  however,  it  had 
advanced  towards  its  present  state  of  perfection, 
it  was  employed  by  the  Komish  prieets  to  fill  up 
the  intervals  between  the  services  of  the  mass, 
which  were  generally  sung,  and  thus  enable  the 
choir  to  recruit  its  powers-  For  the  same  reason, 
it  might  have  been  similarly  used  in  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  and  retained,  when  found  to  con- 
duce to  the  higher  object  of  general  edification, 
even  when  the  discontinuance  of  chanting  seemed 
to  dispense  with  the  necessitr.  The  original 
chaiscter  of  the  voluntary  would  appear  to  have 
been  purely  vocal ;  as,  between  the  Keformation 
and  llcstoration  there  was  little,  if  any,  that 
could  serve  as  an  archetype  for  instrumental 
church  music,  except  such  as  was  intended  for 
the  voice.  The  fugue  is  the  best  species  of  muMC 
an  organist  can  employ,  provided  his  subject  be 
loft^  and  sublime,  which  it  can  only  be  by  de- 
viating from  every  thing  that  is  trivial,  secular, 
or  common.  To  compoue  a  spirited  and  regular 
extemporaneous  fugue,  is  no  trivial  excellence ; 
and  as  it  is  neoossarily  a  difftcult  and  intricate 


species  of  instrum,ental  music,  no  one  can  com- 
plain if  he  meets  with  correct  and  effiictive  per^ 
fonuance.  Happily,  the  muucal  world  is  en- 
riched with  many  masterly  fugues,  composed 
expressly  for  the  organ ;  and  no  player  need 
deprecate  the  chaise  of  unskilfulness  who  has 
modesty  sufficient  to  prefer  the  worlts  of  Handel, 
Graun,  Booh,  Albrechtsbci^er,  and  others,  to  his 
own  extemporaneous  effusions. 

The  times  usually  set  apart  for  this  species  of 
composition  are  three:  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sCTvice ;  befbre  the  first  lesson ;  and  after 
the  fijial  benediction. 

It  is  customary  for  the  organist  to  begin  the 
opening  voluntary  as  soon  as  the  minister  enters 
the  church,  and  pursue  his  subject  during  the 
short  interval  of  time  that  elapses  before  be  ap- 
pears in  the  desk.  This  introductory  volustaiy 
is  supposed  to  have  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
should  be  in  a  grave  and  solemn  style,  abounding 
in  full,  close-wrought  harmony,  and  inspiring  a 
feeling  of  reverential  awe.  The  kind  of  pieces 
best  suited  for  this  purpose  are  short  diapason 
pieces  on  the  full  or  choir  o^an,  abounding  in 
suspensionSi  and  shonld  be,  except  those 
used  in  penitentiitl  time,  in  the  major  mode. 

The  middle  voluntary,  before  the  first  lesson, 
usually  consists  of  pieces  lasting  about  ught  or 
ten  minutes  in  performance,  in  which  fancy  stops 
are  sometimes  used,  played  on  the  swell  or  choir 
organ,  and  consisting  of  some  devotional  subject 
selected  from  the  vocal  works  of  Hond^  Haydn, 
Mosart,  Beethoven,  Sea.,  or  pieces  exineasly  com- 
posed for  that  portion  of  the  service. 

The  concluding  or  out-voluntary  ia  that  in 
which  the  organist  generally  shows  off  the  full 
power  and  effects  of  the  instrument  he  presides 
over.  The  pieces  best  suited  for  this  occasion  are 
those  expnesly  composed  for  the  organ,  condst- 
ing  generally  of  an  introduction  and  fugue, 
wherein  the  pedals  may  be  employed.  The  mas- 
terly fugues  of  Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  Graun. 
Albrechtsberger,  Eberlein,  Rinck,  Hesec,  and 
others,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  that  class 
of  writing,  further  than  an  effective  performance. 
In  this  the  organist  should  consider  he  must  use 
all  his  powers,  and  consider  that  it  is  no  child's 
play  that  he  is  about  to  perform.  Nothing  can 
be  better  than  a  fine  performance  of  one  (tf 
Handel's  fugues  on  a  large  and  powerful  organ  : 
the  deep  tones  swell  and  increaiie  in  power ;  the 
volumes  of  sound  that  roll  throughout  the  church, 
reechoed  by  the  arched  roof,  now  and  then 
seeming  to  die  away,  then  increasing  to  that  ex- 
tent that  every  pipe  seems  employed,  produce 
that  feeling  of  awe,  that  seuM  of  holiness,  which 
all  that  have  a  soul  for  music  must  tcel,  while 
listening  to  the  voluntary. 

The  or(»n  (ogeb,)  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  ia  as- 
cribed to  Jnbal.  in  Genesis  iv.  21,  but  it  cannot 
have  been  like  our  modem  organs.  From  Eze- 
kiel  xxxitL  31,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed  of  one  or  two,  but 
afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of  reeds 
of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  which  were 
joined  togethmr.  It  oorresponda  most  nearly  to 
the  pipe  of  Pan  which  was  used  among  the  G  roeka, 
consisting  of  several  pipes  of  unequal  thickness 
and  lengUi  joined  together,  which  gave  an  har- 
monious sound  when  they  were  blown  into  by 
moving  them  snoceasiTely  un^  the  lover  Up. 
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OEQAN  BUIUima.  The  progresa  of  our 
coantrjmen  in  organ  building  has  been  every 
•wKy  Batisfectory  and  flattering,  and  would  aeem 
to  JiaTO  quite  exceeded  the  expectattona  fonnerly 
entertained  by  many  of  the  old  profemonal  men. 
80  far  as  regards  the  men  mechanical  construe- 
tion  of  the  organ,  doubtless  it  is  a  trade  which 
may  be  taught  and  learned,  like  that  of  the  car- 
penter, the  cabinet  maker,  or  the  machinist. 
But  the  mechanical  construction  of  his  instru- 
ment, whaterer  m^  be  Us  diffienlties,  is  but  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  true  organ  builder.  He 
must  have  genius  and  skill  to  invent  and  devise 
such  plana,  proportions,  and  combinations,  for 
his  various  Btops  and  pipes,  and  a  capacity  so  to 
voice  and  tune  them,  that  the  greatest  possible 
musical  effect  may  be  produced  from  his  instru- 
ment. Hence  organ  building  has  been  ver^ 
properly  considered  a  liberal  art,  inasmuch  as  it 
demands,  in  the  words  of  an  uitelli^ent  musical 
writer,  "  original  genius  and  cultivated  taste, 
united  with  knowledge,  practice,  and  experience, 
and  a  musical  car  delicately  sensilde  to  tho  per- 
fection of  tone  and  tune." 

William  M.  Goodrich  is  admitted,  on  all  bands, 
to  have  heea  the  flnt  American  organ  builder 
worthy  of  the  name,  although  there  were  several 
persons  in  New  England  who  carried  on  the 
business  before  his  time.  The  first  organ  built 
in  America  was  biiilt  by  Edward  Bromlield,  Jr., 
in  Boston,  in  174d.  In  1752  Mr.  Thomas  John- 
ston built  an  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Boston. 
The  first  foreign  organ  ever  put  up  in  Boston  is 
presumed  to  have  been  the  one  ermted  in  King's 
Chapel  in  the  >*ear  1714.  The  Messrs.  Hook 
have  now  in  their  possession  a  remnant  of  one 
of  Johiutton's  instruments,  formerly  in  the  Epis- 
copal church  at  Salem.  On  the  front,  or  name 
board,  there  is  an  imMtription  in  German  text, 
executed  in  ivory,  as  follows :  <'  Thomas  John- 
ston  fecit,  Boston,  Nov.  Anglorom,  I7a4."  It 
v»s  a  ftmoll  organ,  with  one  bank  of  keys  and 
six  stops.  Johnston  died  about  1768,  and  was 
Bucceeitcd  by  Dr.  Joaiah  Lcaritt,  in  early  life  a 
practising  physician.  Dr.  I^vitt  was  engaged 
in  tho  busmoss  tot  a  number  of  years.  AAcr 
him  came  Mr.  Henry  Pratt,  of  Winchesia,  New 
Hainp^-hite,  who  dieid  iu  184S.  Mr.  Pratt  had 
built  about  twenty-three  small  church  organs 
and  some  nineteen  chamber  organs,  when  Mr. 
Gooclrii'-h  made  his  appearance.  This  talented 
artist  wa.4  born  in  Tcmpleton,  Mass.,  in  1777  ; 
went  to  Botitoo  iibout  the  year  1799,  and  con- 
tinued ill  bunincs.'*  there  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1833.  It  was  Mr.  Ooodrieh  who  gave 
a  character  to  tlie  art  of  organ  building  in  this 
country,  and  constructed  Huch  instruments  as 
rendered  importations  irom  Europe  (to  any  ex- 
tent) unnec<*3ary.  The  writer  of  a  very  inter- 
esting memoir  of  Mr.  Uoodrich,  and  of  thoprog- 
rcs.s  of  tho  art  in  New  England,  says,— 

"Persons  remarkable  lor  ingenuity  or  enter- 
prise, who  originate  useful  inventions  and  im- 
provements, or  who  introduce  and  establish  new 
branches  of  business  and  of  the  mechanic  aru, 
may  bo  ranked  among  our  most  uwcful  citizens. 
They  coiitiibute,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
public  prospefity,  and  to  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  untiuii  not  oidy  iu  wealth  and  power,  but  in 
tliW'C  attributcii  which  command  influence  and 
Tespect  among  tho  uatioun  of  Europe.  To  this 
closfi     citizens  may  justly  be  relaxed  Mr.  Wil- 


liam M.  Goodrich.  Ho  was  well  and  extensively 
known  as  an  ingenious,  self-taught  mechanic, 
and  particularly  as  an  excellent  organ  builder. 
His  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  churches  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  even  far  boyond  its 
limits.  Mr.  Goodrich  was  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive, not  only  in  mechanics,  but  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge ;  and  he  studied  and  investigated 
whatever  interested  him  with  great  perseverance 
and  attention.  He  had  originally  a  fine  musical 
car.  In  early  life  he  improved  this  £uulty,  both 
by  study  and  practice,  and  he  was  ever  after- 
wards extremely  fond  of  music.  This  union  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  musical  taste  and  faculty 
naturally  led  him,  when  the  opportunity  offered, 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  organs.  It  was 
the  united  love  of  these  arts  which  constantly 
urged  him  on,  made  him  overcome  every  diffi- 
culty, and  tiused  him  to  that  height  of  excellence 
which  ho  finally  attained." 

Mr.  Goodrich  built  his  first  church  organ  in 
Boston  for  Bishop  Chovereux,  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  1805.  This  instrument  he,  in  1822, 
removed,  and  in  its  place  set  up  a  much  larger 
and  better  one.  **  Soon  after  commencing  busi- 
ness," says  the  writer  of  ^e  memoir  idluded  to, 

he  was  employed  to  clean,  repair,  and  put  iu 
tune,  two  or  three  excellent  English  organs,  then 
iu  Boston,  and  afterwards  others  in  other  places. 
From  the  opportunities  which  making  those 
repairs  oflbrded  him  he  derived  great  and  im- 
portant advantages.  His  previous  scales  and 
plans,  being  mostly  contriired  by  himself,  were 
necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete.  He  had 
now  the  pow«r  of  improving  them.  He  care- 
fully inspected  the  work  ol  the  best  of  tliese 
foreign  organs,  observed  the  contrivance  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts,  and  took  the 
dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  pipes  and 
other  portions  of^the  interior.  All,  or  most  of 
these,  he  introduced,  at  various  times,  into  his 
own  organs ;  and,  after  due  trial,  adopted  such 
OS  he  deemed  the  best  lor  his  own  future  use." 

"  It  is  highly  creditable,"  continues  the  writer, 
**  to  Mr.  Uoodzich  and  his  pupils,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  being  in  business,  (from 
1805  to  1833,)  and  notwitbstancUng  the  violent 
prejudice  which  existed,  for  a  long  time,  agauist 
American  manutoctures,  and  in  fuvor  of  every 
tiling  that  was  English,  only  three  church  organs 
were  impoited  into  Boston  I'rom  abroad.  Two 
of  these,  by  Fruui,  of  London,  are  said  not  to  be 
remarkable  for  excellence.  The  third,  built  by 
Elliot,  of  London,  for  the  Old  South  Church,  in 
1822,  is  considered  to  be  a  very  suj)0rior  instru- 
ment It  cost  the  society  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars." 

Soon  alter  Mr.  William  M.  Goodrich  com- 
menced business  in  Boston,  his  brother  KbonCKer 
went  into  his  manufactory  to  learn  tho  business 
in  Boston,  finally  set  up  on  his  own  account, 
and  built  quite  a  number  of  instruments,  mostly 
of  small  size.  About  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Thomas 
Appleton,  who  had  served  a  regular  apprentice- 
ship with  a  cabinet  maker,  entered  into  the 
employment  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Uoodnch,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  several  years.  Mr.  Appleton 
then  formed  a  connection  iu  business  with  a  Mr. 
Babcock,  a  piano-forte  maker,  and  two  porsnus 
by  the  name  of  Hayt  —  under  tho  name  of  Hay  ts, 
Babcock,  &  Appleton.  They  took  a  building  in 
Milk  Street,  Boston,  and  commenced  manufoc- 
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tnriiig  owftiu  and  piano* fortm.  In  the  coarse 
of  ft  year,  Mr.  Goodrich  wu  induced  to  joiu  the 
ertaUishment,  and  attend  to  the  Toicing  and 
tumiif;  of  the  instruments  —  the  most  delicate 
and  difRcult  part  of  orf^  building,  and  a  part 
for  which  the  greatest  amount  of  mere  mechani- 
cal skill  will  always  be  found  insufficient  if  it  be 
not  coupled  with  original  genius  and  taste. 

The  Milk  Street  firm,  after  undcrf;(»ng  Tarioiu 
changes,  was  finally,  in  1820,  di^jolved.  Mr. 
Apploton  took  a  building  in  another  situation, 
and  continued  the  business  on  his  own  account. 
The  first  three  organs  he  built  were  Toiced  and 
tuned  by  Ebcnezor  Goodrich.  One  of  thene 
waH  afterwards  re-Toiccd  and  tuned  by  Coirt,  an 
EnnliHhman,  who  came  over  with  the  Old  South 
Church  organ.  Corri  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Appjeton,  in  voicing  and  tuning,  for  several  years, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  most  talented  men 
he  over  had  with  him.  Mr.  Appleton  has  built, 
eiinco  he  first  went  into  the  business,  a  large 
number  of  organs,  many  of  them,  undoubtedly, 
Tery  good  instruments.  He  afterwards,  we  be- 
lieve, formed  a  connection  with  a  young  builder 
>by  the  name  of  Warren,  under  the  firm  of  Apple- 
ton  St  Warren.  Mr.  Warren  afterwards  com- 
menced business  for  himself  at  Montreal,  Canada 
East. 

About  the  year  1831,  (he  art  of  organ  building 
in  America  began  to  reoeiTe  a  new  impulse. 
Messrs.  E.  &  G.  G.  Uook  commenced  buAiness  in 
Boston  about  this  time,  and  they  had  {veviously 
CBiried  on  the  business  in  Salon,  where  they 
had  already  built  for  various  persons  nineteen 
organs.  The  elder  Hook  was,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, an  apprentice  to  the  celebrated  W.  M. 
Goodrich,  many  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  whose 
mind  he  seems  to  posseis  in  an  eminent  degreo 
—  such  as  great  inqnisitiveness  and  ingenuity  in 
mechanics,  united  with  a  constant  disposition  to 
introduce  new  features  in  his  method  of  con- 
struction, and  to  seize  upon  all  foreign  improve- 
ments deemed  to  be  of  any  value. 

WUUam  Nutting,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Randolph, 
Vt.,  in  1853,  opened  a  large  organ  establishment 
at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  He  had  previously  built  a 
numtier  of  organs,  which  have  been  considered 
as  good  03  oiiy  built  in  the  country. 

llicre  were,  u\  1853,  in  Boston  and  its  imme- 
dintc  vicinity,  lour  extensive  organ  factories, 
viz. :  Applcton's  at  Keadintr,  Stevens's  at  East 
Cambridge,  Simmous's  (Mr.  William  B.  Simmons 
was  for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  before  commencing  manufocturing  on  his 
own  account)  on  Caufiewny  Street,  and  Hook's 
on  Xicvcrett  Street.  John  Mackay  was  connected 
with  Mr.  Appleton  in  1810.  In  1812,  on  account 
of  the  embargo  wiiich  exiatcd  during  the  wot,  a 
portion  of  tho  material,  (tin,  zinc,  and  ivory,) 
used  by  organ  builders,  became  so  scarce  that  it 
could  not  be  obtained,  except  at  an  almost  ruin- 
ous  expense ;  consequently,  this  branch  of  manu- 
locturos  experienced  a  temporary  dctdine. 

ORGAN  BELLOWS.  A  woU-known  pneu- 
matic machine  attached  to  an  organ,  and  the 
office  of  1»rliich  is,  to  supply  the  pipes  with  viatL 
The  geiternl  fault  in  the  bellows  of  organs  is 
their  want  of  cnpacitj-,  which  rendent  it  laborious 
to  the  bbtcer  to  keep  the  cheit  full,  and  subjects 
the  instrument  to  coadnual  exhaustion,  when 
performed  on  in  full  chords. 


ORGAN  BUILDER.  An  artist  whose  profes- 
sion is  to  oonstmet,  and  to  tune  and  repair 
organs.  An  erpan  AwtU^,  bestdea  possessing  a 
nice,  accurate,  and  cultivated  ear,  and  a  aonnd 
judgment  in  the  vibratory  qualities  of  wood  and 
metal,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  pneumatics; 
generally  versed  in  practical  mechanics,  and  so 
far  informed  in  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  sim- 
ple elements  of  musical  compoaiti(»,  as,  in  some 
degree,  to  be  capable  of  trying  the  diffienlt  stops 
and  combinations  of  his  own  instromeats,  and 
of  deciding  for  himself  on  thux  eflbcts  in  per- 
formance. 

ORGANARII.  Ancient  oif^snists,  who  per- 
formed on  the  hydraulic  organ ;  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  tho  word  oiyaitum,  applied  to  acOT^ 
tain  part  of  that  instrument. 

ORGANIC.  Tho  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  pact  of  practical  music  which  con- 
cerned instrumental  pciibrmance.  The  organic 
comprehended  three  kinds  of  instruments,  viz., 
wind  instruments,  as  the  trumpet,  horn,  flut^ 
Stc.  i  stringed  instruments,  as  the  lute,  lyre,  fte. ; 
and  pulsatile  instruments,  or  those  which  are  per- 
formed  on  by  beatingi  as  the  dram,  ftc. 

ORGANISna  An  e^thet  implied  to  mnsis 
composed  for  the  organ. 

ORGAXIZARB.  (L.)  To  oi^aaixe,  to  bi^ 
in  parts. 

ORGANIZED  PIANO-FORTE.  An  instru- 
ment consisting  of  an  organ  and  piano-forte^  so 
conjoined  that  the  same  set  of  keys  serve  for 
both,  or  for  oither  singly,  at  the  pleasora  of  the 

performer. 

ORGANIZED  LTRE.  M.  Adolphus  Ledhuy 
was  the  inventor  of  this  instrument.  By  a  very  sim- 
ple mechsnism  he  has  so  peifscted  the  guitar  lyze 
as  to  render  the  eonnds  ofnis  new  instrnment  sus- 
ceptible of  several  diJferent  tones  or  stops,  by 
which  the  performer  may  imitate  several  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  lyre,  tlie  piano<forte,  the  harp, 
ftc,  the  instrument  being  fingered  as  tho  guitar 
lyre.  It  has  fifteen  stiinjpi,  embracing  four  com- 
plete octaves,  separated  uto  three  distinct  divis- 
ions, boss,  tenor,  and  treble.  It  hag  a  row  td 
keys  which  include  the  extent  of  three  octaves, 
to  imitate  die  piano-forte ;  and  it  has  two  necks, 
each  with  six  strings  which  are  ftiigered  as  the 
guitar  lyre. 

ORGANIZING.    Singing  in  parts. 

ORGAN  LOFT.  The  name  given  to  tho 
space  between  the  front  of  a  church  organ  and 
the  curtainn  or  case  which  conceals  the  lower 
part  of  the  instrument.  Tho  area  occupied  by 
the  organittt. 

ORGAN  MUSIC.  Concertos,  voluntaries,  ser- 
vices,  anthems,  chants,  psohns,  hymns,  andwhat- 
evor  is  eiUior  expressly  composed  for  the  organ, 
or  the  performance  of  which  requires  the  accom- 
paniment of  that  insbumcnU 

ORGANO.  (I.)  The  word  oryano  is  found 
in  tho  scores  of  oratorio  choruses,  instrumental 
anthems,  &c.,  at  the  beginning  of  that  staff  de- 
signed for  the  oiyon,  and  the  execution  of  the 

thorough  boss. 

ORGANO,  PERINUS.  an  eiceUont  performer 
on  tho  lute,  bom  at  Florence  in  1470,  died,  as 
early  as  IfiOO,  at  Ronuv  where  a  monument  has 
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been  erected  to  his  momoTy,  in  the  church  Ata 
CcolL 

ORGANOX.  A  double  or  manifold  pipe. 
TTie  Bhepheid's  pipe  is  at  this  day  called  a  month 
organ,  and  so  is  the  Pandean  pipe. 

ORGANO  PICCOLO.    (I.)    A  smaU  or 

chamber  organ.   See  Organ. 

ORGANORUM  INTABTJLATURai.  (L.) 
The  general  name  formerly  given  to  Toluiitarica, 
preludes,  and  all  composiUons  for  the  organ. 

ORGAN  PIPES.  The  square  and  cylindrical 
tubes  in  an  organ,  from  which  proceed  the  Tarioua 
sounds  of  that  noble  and  oomplicated  instrument. 
The  square  pipes  are  alwa^  made  of  irood,  the 
round  ones  of  metal,  consisting  of  ■  e«napound  of 
lead  and  grain  tin. 

ORGAN  STOP.  An  expression  applied  to 
any  collection  of  pipes  cominf^  undor  one  general 
name;  as  when  wo  say,  "the  duidoHa  ttcp  is 
sweet,  the  trumpet  stop  is  powerful,"  &o. 

ORGANUM.  The  art  of  dcacant,  or  double 
einging.  An  old  mode  of  slicing  in  two  parts, 
generally  in  thirds,  and  first  suggested  by  the  or- 
gan, f^om  the  &cility  that  instrument  eJFords  of 
sounding  two  or  more  notes  at  once.  This  word 
was  also  applied  by  the  ancients  to  a  brazen  ves- 
sel which  formed  a  principal  part  in  the  hydraulic 
organ,  out  of  which  the  air,  pressed  by  the  incum- 
bent water,  was  forced  into  the  tibis,  or  pipes. 

ORGAN  POINT.  A  snocesuon  of  chords,  in 
some  of  which  the  harmony  of  the  fifth  is  taken 
unprepared  on  the  bass  as  a  holding  note,  whether 
precodod  by  the  tonic  or  by  the  harmony  of  the 
iburth  of  the  key. 

OROELGEHATJSE,  (G.)  The  case  of  an 
oi^an. 

OROEL  SCHULE,  (G.)  A  school  or  method 
for  the  organ. 

ORGEL  STCCKE,  (G.)   Pieces  for  the  organ. 

OIIGITANO,  professor  of  the  harpsichord  at 
Naples,  was  celebrated  as  a  performer  in  1770. 
Ho  published,  in  London,  a  book  of  sonatas  for 
the  harprachcwd, 

OROITANO,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  died  at  an 
early  age.  Ho  left  some  works  erineing  tident. 
It  is  probably  this  Orgitano  who  composed  the 
opera  bufia  entitled  "  L'Tn/ermo  a  darte,"  which 
was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Fiorentini  at  Na- 
ples, in  1804,  with  great  applause. 

ORGOSINI,  henry,  a  musician  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  pub- 
lished '«  Hem  Smgekuiut,"  Ltipsic,  1603,  in  Ger- 
man and  Latiiv 

ORIA,  GIOV.  BATTISTA.  A  very  cele- 
brated singer  in  Italy  about  the  year  1670. 

ORIENTAL  MUSIC.  The  music  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  has  survived  by  tradition,  as  has 
also  their  language — many  of  the  words  and 
phrasea  which  are  carved  in  the  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics still  b«ng  heard  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Copts,  and  even  borrowod  by  thoir  Arab  con- 
querors. Hebrew  music  could  have  no  other 
source  than  from  the  music  of  Egypt.  The  pres- 
ent practitioners  of  music  in  the  East  have  no 
musical  notation,  and  oven  express  astonishment 


at  the  idea  of  musical  notes  bdng  n^>reeented  on 
paper.  They  are  ignorant,  and  theur  proftaaton 
is  hdd  in  much  discredit.  The  use  of  muno  is 
forbidden  by  the  Koran,  although,  as  if  in  defi- 
ance of  its  own  precept,  the  Koran  itself  is 
chanted.  The  history  of  Arabian  music  hag 
its  marvels  and  its  miracles,  like  that  of  all  an- 
cient nations.  Celebrated  musicians  visit,  iticoff- 
nito,  at  the  court  of  sultans  and  ciUipbs :  thoy 
take  a  lute,  oxcito  at  will  all  the  passioiu  in  the 
soul  of  those  who  hear  them,  plunge  them  into 
sleep,  disappear  as  mysteriou^y  as  they  came, 
and  are  only  recognized  after  their  departure  by 
their  name,  which  they  have  written  on  the  han- 
dle of  their  instrument  Such  is  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  nations  of  the  East  for  music,  that,  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  power,  they  have  all  had  recourse 
to  fiction  —  yet  tho  profession  of  mumcian  is  con- 
sidered infamous  amongst  the  Arabs.  Eminent 
musicians  have  seized  with  avidity  every  opportu- 
nity of  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  prac- 
tically and  experimentally  acquaintod  with  tho 
insurmountable  diffleulties  of  tho  Eostom  music, 
and  have  labored,  with  not  much  success,  to  rep- 
resent it  by  the  interrols  of  our  scale.  The  sin- 
gularity of  this  music  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  each  note  is  divided  into  tlireo  ports  :  that 
is,  the  progression  is  by  intervals  equal  each  to 
about  one  third  of  a  diatonic  intOTval  in  our 
scale*  BO  that  tho  octavo  contains  eighteen  notes 
instead  of  thirteen.  Tho  running  up  their  scalo 
has  no  other  effect  upon  a  Western  car  than  that 
of  a  slide  of  the  mice,  or  such  an  effect  as  is  pro- 
duced by  sliding  the  finger  along  a  violin  string. 
M.  Fctis  speaks  of  the  music  of  the  Arabs  as 
(after  the  Italian  system)  the  most  singular,  the 
least  rational,  which  exists  in  respect  to  the  fbr- 
mation  of  the  musical  scale  and  tiie  tonality.  A 
French  muMcian,  he  continues,  discovered  tlutt 
the  disagreeable  sensation  which  he  experienced 
from  tho  song  of  an  Arab  proceeded  &om  this 
cause,  namely,  that  tho  division  of  the  ecolo  of 
sounds  had  no  analogy  with  that  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  This  srale^  so  singular  and  eccentric 
to  us,  go  natural  to  tho  ear  of  the  inhalutanta  of  a 
great  part  of  Africa  and  ^Vsia,  is  divided  into  thirds 
of  tonos,  in  such  manner,  that,  instead  of  contain- 
ing thirteen  sounds  in  the  extent  of  an  octave, 
it  admits  eiglitcen.  In  the  notation  of  tho  scale, 
M.  Villotcnu  has  tried  to  represent  the  position 
of  the  notes  by  broken  flats  and  sharps ;  but 
these  signs,  or  any  which  he  might  havo  made 
use  o^  would  not  havo  enabled  him  to  make  us 
undrastand  the  true  intonation  of  these  notes, 
distant  from  each  other  by  third  parts  of  a  tone ; 
for  these  intonations  do  not  fall  under  our  musi- 
cal sense.  The  succession,  in  the  melody,  of 
these  little  intervals  produces,  at  the  first  hearing, 
no  other  cflect  on  tho  ear  than  that  of  a  diding 
of  the  voice ;  the  multiplied  ornaments,  the  fre- 
quent trills,  and  the  httle  trembUmeM  of  tho 
throat  of  tho  singers,  joined  to  the  snuffling  of 
which  they  make  continual  use,  complete  a  mu- 
sic made  to  lacerate  our  ear  and  to  charm  theirs. 

It  is  certain  that  they  have  no  idea  of  harmony. 
"  I  knew,  in  Paris,"  says  M.  Fctis,  « an  Arab 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Marseillaise, 
and  often  asked  me  to  play  that  air  for  him  ou 
the  piano  ;  but  when  I  attempted  to  play  it  with 
its  harmony,  ho  stopped  my  left  hand,  and  said, 
'  No,  not  that  ur ;  only  the  other,'  My  bass  was 
to  his  ear  a  second  air,  which  prevented  his  hear- 
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ing  the  MarseUlaiae.  Such  is  the  effect  of  edn- 
oation  on  the  organB.'* 

The  principal  instrument  in  use  among  these 
Oriental  muncions  is  the  kanoon,  described  as  a 
sort  of  dulcimer.  The  performer  sits  upon  his 
haunches,  and  holds  the  instrument  in  his  lap ; 
or,  when  he  walks  in  a  procession,  it  is  sustuned 
by  a  string  round  hia  neck,  like  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant's box  of  rhubarb.  Mr.  Lane  gires  the  di- 
mensiona  of  one  rather  larger  than  ordinary,  as 
follows  :  the  greatest  lengSi,  thirty-nine  inches 
and  three  quarters  ;  the  breadth,  sixteen  inches ; 
the  depth,  two  inches  and  one  tenth.  The  face 
and  back  of  this  instrument  wore  of  a  fine  kind 
of  deal,  the  ^des  of  beech.  The  pegs  were  of 
poplar  wood,  inaerted  in  a  wxest-boaru  of  beech, 
the  bridge  of  fine  deal.  The  strhigs  were  of  lamb's 
ffut,  three  to  each  note;  and  the  instrument  em- 
&aced  twenty-four  notes.  To  the  niayor  of  the 
Syrian  kanoon  the  piano-forte  would  be  an  abso- 
lute object  of  wonder. 

The  Arab  scale  is  thus  represented ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bung  ap|mrently  true,  and  the  second 
and  sixUi  rather  flatter,  the  thixd  and  seventh 
rather  sharper  than  our  notes  will  show :  — 

ABAB  SCALE. 


^^^^^ 


To  this  we  may  add  a  native  Syrian  melody. 

DEKI BELBOL.  aiHmmilo^. 


To  continue  our  examples,  we  give  the  "  CaU  to 
Prayer,"  as  it  is  heard  from  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques  at  Aleppo.  This,  we  behere,  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  by  Captain  Sir  Byam  Martin. 


TOE  "CALL  TO  PRATER.- 


Ai  uMd  at  Aleppo. 


Alla^Ak-tar!  iHsr^uAk-lNr!  J«  t  -  la  -  ha 


U-laJ-Uh  Ho  -  buMuea  lu  SDulAl-lah! 

ORIGIN  OF  MUSIC.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  music,  we  need  seek  for  no  other  caose 
than  the  natural  consutution  of  man.  He  is  so 
formed  as  to  receire  a  mechanical  delight  &om 
the  perception  of  sweet  and  melodious  sounds, 
whc&cr  heard  in  conjunction  or  in  succession. 
The  causes  of  this  pleasure  admit  of  a  philosoph- 
ical analysis.  The  laws  of  concord  and  discord, 
of  harmony  and  melody,  are  founded  in  the  nat- 
ural constitution  of  man ;  and  the  same  thing 
may  bo  said  of  rhythm,  or  the  proportional  dura- 
tion of  length  of  musical  sounds,  compared  with 
each  other ;  for  in  this  also  (hcte  is  a  natural  re< 
lation  or  a  principle  of  comparison  doducible  &om 
the  fixed  and  dotnminato  ^ws  of  ozdor  and  pro^ 


portion.  Man,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  seek  as 
naturally  for  the  gratification  of  music  as  for  food 
to  allay  his  hunger,  or  for  drink  to  quench  his 
thirst  i  it  is  the  natural  delight  and  pleasure  of 
the  ear ;  and  it  has  a  striking  superiority  over  all 
the  pleasures  of  senses  in  this  respect,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  indulged  in  to  excess,  or  carried  so  &t 
as  to  jade  and  impair  the  power  of  sensibility. 
Man,  being  thus  predisposed  to  take  delight  m 
murical  sounds,  would  embrace  the  first  hintdiat 
might  suggest  any  method  of  producing  them  ar- 
tificially. The  whistling  of  the  wind  through  m, 
hollow  reed  might  suggest  the  idea  of  a  flute  or 
pipe,  wMch  appears  to  hsTO  been  an  instrument 
01  music  of  great  antiquity.  Tho  horns  of  ani- 
mals, when  blown  into,  produce  a  powerful  sound, 
and  have  been  employed  by  all  savage  nationi 
as  instruments  for  martial  or  some  other  music. 
The  ancient  tnmipet  was  nothing  but  an  imita- 
tion of  these  horns  in  metal,  and  seems  to  have 
been  invented  in  the  very  earliest  ages.  The  only 
instruments  of  music  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  in 
use  durii^;  the  patriarchal  ages,  were  the  {npe  or 
flute,  the  trumpet,  and  a  khid  of  kettle  drum, 
called  tympanum,  the  outside  of  which  was  of 
copper,  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  it  was  covered 
with  skin  only  at  one  end,  and  beat  either  with 
sticks  or  with  the  hand.  Stringed  instruments 
seem  to  have  been  a  much  later  invention.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  vocal  music,  or  some  kind  of 
singing,  was  of  still  greater  antiquUy  than  instni- 
mentiu.  This  is  so  natural  to  man,  that  it  is  prac- 
tised every  who^€^  even  among  the  most  rude  and 
barbarous  nations ;  but  if  a  model  were  wanting 
to  suggest  the  art,  it  is  provided  by  nature  in  the 
sweetness  and  variety  of  the  singing  of  birds ; 
which  nuf  ht  have  prompted  mm  to  try  the  mdo- 
dy  of  their  voices,  as  they  are  so  much  ineltaed 
to  imitation.  The  inherent  laws  of  concord  and 
discord  would  direct  them  to  those  inflections  and 
modulations  of  the  voice  which  alone  are  capable 
of  affording  pleasure  to  the  ear.  And  thus  the 
various  scales  or  modes  of  muaical  intonation 
would  be  practically  made  known  hmg  beEoae 
thdx  essential  principles  and  lawi 'were  subjected 
to  invostigation. 

ORISCUS.  The  name  of  one  of  the  ten  notes 

used  in  the  middle  ages. 

ORISICHIO.  A  cdebrated  church  composer 
at  Roms^  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Oz6try,  who  was  aoquainted  with  him,  states 

that  he  was  very  exact  in  his  composition,  and 
that  his  music  was  charactoizod  by  greet  truth 
and  expression.  Qr^try  laughs,  however,  at  the 
solemn  countenance  and  consequential  air  he 
used  to  assume  when  performing  any  of  his  own 
works. 

ORISTANEUS,  JULIUS,  organist  of  the  Chw- 
el  Eoyal  at  Palermo,  was  txim  atTVeptno,  inK- 
cily.  He  flourished  as  a  compose  about  the 
year  1600,  and  published,  among  othm,  the  fol- 
lowing works :  •<  Madrigali  a  6  vod,"  Yenk^ 
15fi8,  and  «'  lUtpoHaona  NaUoitatit  el  Sp^iAaiiim 
Domini,  4  voc,"  Palenno,  1602. 

ORLAXDI,  SANTI,  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  beginnii^  of  the  sovontcenth  century,  pub* 
lishcd  "  Madrigali  A  6  roc-,"  Venice,  1607. 

ORLANDI,  pupil  of  Vtux,  composed  the  mn- 
Bic  of  Uic  opoa  bnfiia  **Poiktta  di  CMeggia^ 
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which  WAS  performed  with  succesa  at  Paris,  in 
1806. 

ORLANDINI,  GIU8.  MAR.,  was  an  able  and 
Bunous  Bolognese  vTiter,  who  furiUHhed  the  the- 
atre at  Venice  with  many  opeias.  His  composi- 
tions iteom  more  dramatic  and  elegant  than  those 
of  any  composer  of  the  Italian  school  anterior  to 
Hasse  and  VintL  He  is  said  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  the  composition  of  intermezzi, 
a  gay  hmd  of  music,  which  was  little  understood 
by  any  other  master  till  the  time  of  Pergolese. 

His  hymns  in  three  parts  are  parUcuUrly  nat- 
oral  and  easy  for  psalm  sin^eis,  and  other  per- 
sona not  very  deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
muuc.  He  wrote  also  emtiei  or  catches,  and 
continued  to  flourish  from  1710  to  1746. 

ORLANDO,  FERDINANDO,  a  dramatic 
composer  at  Alilan,  bom  in  Italy  in  1780,  was 
B  pupil  of  Cimarosa,  whose  manner  he  buc- 
ceaiutllly  imitated.  The  first  of  the  following 
operas  was  also  the  first  work  which  he  presented 
to  the  public.  He  wrote  it  for  the  Milan  theatre, 
where  it  was  performed  with  great  a^ause,  and 
■bowed  the  admirable  genius  ana 'profound 
knowledge  of  the  science  which  Orbmdo  already 
manifested  in  his  twenty-second  year.  The  title 
of  it  is  "It  Podeata  di  Chioffffia,"  opera  buffii, 
acted  in  1801  at  Milan.  The  following  year  he 
again  brought  out  an  opera,  the  second  act  of 
which  did  not  please,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  be  recast,  both  by  the  poet  and  composer. 

ORNAMENT  AND  GRACES  IN  SINGING. 
It  is  an  extremely  &lse  taste  to  overload  every 
performance  with  a  profusion  of  ornament. 
When  a  piece  htm  inmnsk)  merit,  or  when  a 
ringer  has  a  fine  Toice,  ornament,  if  profuse^  has 
more  chance  to  injure  it  than  odd  to  its  effect  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  ornament, 
when  judiciously  placed,  is  indispensable  to  a 
singer,  and  will  require  great  care  and  practice 
in  the  acquisition.  All  good  composers  write 
Buch  omauunta  and  graces  as  are  allowable  in 
rin^ng  their  music ;  uiey  do  not  leave  room  for 
a  single  appoggiatura ;  and  no  singer  ought  ever 
to  attempt  a  grace  that  is  not  set  down  tor  turn, 
or  which  is  not  pointed  out  for  him  by  a  judicious 
master.  The  violation  of  this  rule,  u  it  procure, 
by  chance,  a  momentary  applause  from  a  nuxed 
audience,  will  never  insure  a  lasting  reputation, 
nor  lead  to  establish  first-rate  exceUence  in  sim- 
ple execution. 

ORNEMENS.  (F.)  Graces ;  as  the  appoggia- 
ttua,  turn,  shake,  &c. 

ORNTTHOPARCUS.  Dr.  Forkel  not  only 
classes  this  writer  imiongat  the  profoundly  musi- 
cal, but  also  among  the  witty  authors  of  his  age. 
He  pabliabad  at  Leipsic,  in  1517,  a  work  entit^ 
"  Mutiam  aetivm  mUroio^,  lUrru  quatuor  digeitut, 
omnibua  mtuica  atudioaU  non  tam  vtUis  quam  ne- 
eeuariuM."  It  is  the  first  book  on  musio  that  was 
printed  in  Germany,  and  went  through  several 
editions.  It  was  translated  into  Engliah  by  Dow- 
land,  in  1609. 

OROLOGIO,  ALESSANDRE.  A  musician 
and  composer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, at  Vienna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  wore  published  by  him 
*•  CaiuoiuUi  a  tn  voe.,"  book  L,  Vemce,  1590,  and 
bookiL,  Venice,  1S94;  "/fUnidm,"  for  five  and 


six  voices,  Hebnstadt,  1597;  and  "Motetti,'* 
Venice,  1627.  In  the  last  pubUcatiou  he  ia 
called  Horologim. 

ORPHARION.  An  instrument  formerly  in 
use,  resembling,  and  by  some  identified  with,  the 
bass  vioL 

ORPHEUS.  It  is  the  opimon  of  some  emi- 
nent philologists  of  latter  times,  that  there  never 
was  any  such  person  as  Orpheus,  except  in  fairj- 
land ;  and  that  his  whole  history  was  nothing  but 
a  mere  romantic  allegorv,  utterly  devoid  of  truth 
and  reality.  But  tiiere  is  nothing  alleged  for  this 
opinion  fn>m  antiquity,  except  the  one  passage 
of  Cicero  concerning  Aristotle^  who  seems  to 
have  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  there 
was  no  such  poet  as  Orpheus  anterior  to  Ho- 
mer, or  that  the  verses  vulgarly  called  Orphical 
were  not  written  by  Orpheus.  However,  if  it 
should  be  granted  uiat  Aristotle  had  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  man,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  his  sin^e  testimony  should  prepon- 
derate against  the  universal  consent  of  a)X  anti- 
quity ;  which  agrees,  that  Orpheus  was  the  son 
of  (Eager,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  the  father  or  chief 
founder  of  the  mythological  and  aUeeorical  theol> 
ogy  amongst  the  Qreuu,  and  of  oU  their  most 
sacred  religious  rites  and  mysteries ;  who  ia  com* 
monly  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  judges, 
or,  at  least,  to  have  been  senior  both  to  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  and  to  have  died  a  violent  death, 
most  affirming  that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wo- 
men ;  for  which  reason,  in  the  vision  of  Hems 
FamphyliuB,  in  Plato,  Orphens'i  soul,  passing  intd 
another  body,  is  said  to  have  chosen  that  of  a 
swan,  a  reputed  musical  animal,  on  account  of 
Uie  great  hatred  he  had  conceived  for  all  women, 
from  the  death  which  they  had  inflicted  on  him. 
And  the  biatoxio  truth  of  Orpheus  was  not  only 
acknowledsad  by  Plato*  but  also  by  Isocratea, 
who  lived  before  Aristotie,  in  his  oration  in  pruse 
of  Busixis,  and  confirmed  by  the  grave  historian 
Diodorus  Siculus,  who  says,  that  Orpheus  dili- 
gently applied  himself  to  llteratuTC,  and  when  he 
had  learned  the  mythological  part  of  theology, 
trav^ed  into  Egypt,  where  he  soon  became  the 
greatest  proficient  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  religion,  theology,  and  poetry.  Ndther 
was  this  history  of  Orpheus  contradicted  by  Origen, 
when  so  justly  provoked  by  Celsus,  who  had  ])rc- 
ferred  him  to  our  Savior ;  and,  according  to  Suidas, 
Orpheus  the  Thracian  was  the  first  inventor  of 
the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  and  that 
religion  waa  thenco  called  TArsiAvfo,  as  it  was  a 
Thradaa  invonlion.  On  account  of  the  great 
antiquity  Orpheus,  there  have  been  numberless 
fables  itttetmingled  with  his  history ;  yet  there 
appears  no  reason  that  we  should  disbelieve  the 
existence  of  such  a  man. 

ORSANI,  D.  FRANCESCO,  pupU  of  Padre 
Martini,  church  composer,  and  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  Bologna,  was  eminent 
in  Italy  about  the  year  1770. 

ORSmi,  GAETANO.  An  exceUent  coun- 
ter tenor  singer  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  at 
Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1740,  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  He  was  principal  singer  in  the  opera  Coa~ 
iama  «  FotUzm,  which  was  performed  in  the 

ri  air,  at  PragaB,  in  1728.  Francis  Benda,  in 
memcriiB  of  Ozsini's  lifo,  says  ttiat  he  drew 
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tears  from  his  audience,  hj  his  pathetic  manner 
of  singing  in  the  above  opera. 

ORSLER,  or  ORSCHLER,  JOIIA>':^ 
GEORG,  born  in  Silesia,  Tvas  violiuiet  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna,  in  1766.  He  had 
preriotulT  held  the  situation  of  chucl-maBter  to 
the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  till  the  drath  of  that 
nobleman.  He  left  numerous  works  in  manu- 
Bcript,  consisting  of  violin  music  and  compoai- 
tions  for  the  church. 

ORSLER,  JOSEPH.   A  musician  at  Vienna, 
and  probably  son  of  the  preceding.    Under  this 
name  the  following  instrumental  works  in  man- 
uscript are  found  in  Traeg's  Catalogue,  Vienna, 
1799 :  "  Sinfon.  A  8 ; "  "2  QuarleUi  it  ('.,  Vc,  I  w-  ' 
la  obi.,  e  B.  ; "  "  7  Sin/on.  d3:2V.,i>  f'c. ;  "  "  2  Ter-  | 
tefli  a  Viola,  F  c„  e  B.,  «  A  2  Ve,  e  B. ; "  and  •*  4  ; 
Sonate  A  Vc,  e  B."    It  would  seem  by  the  nlmve  , 
music,  the  composor  was  a  Tioloncellist.    There  | 
were,  in  fact,  in  1796,  two  Orslcrs  (father  mid  ' 
son)  violoncellisti,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  na- 
tional theatre  at  Vienna. 

ORTHIAX.  The  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  dactylic  nome,  or  song,  said  to  be  in- 
vented by  the  Phrygian  Olympus.  Herodotus 
tclU  us  that  it  was  tbe  Oithian  noma  that  Arian 
sang  when  thrown  into  the  sea. 

ORTIUAX  MODE.  (Gr.)  The  OrOtian 
mode,  like  the  Harmatian,  waa  a  mode  of  Ume  ; 
two  down  and  four  up.  Plutarch  says  that  it 
consisted  of  loud  and  rapid  notes,  and  was  used 
to  inflame  tho  courage  of  soldiers,  previous  to 
battle.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  same  manner  by 
Homer,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Iliad,  as  also 
by  his  cnmmontntor,  Eustathius.  Some  conioimd 
tho  Orthian  with  tho  Ilarmotian  mode. 

ORTING,  BEXJAMIN,  director  of  the  music 
at  tho  Church  of  St.  Anne,  at  Augsburg,  was 
bom  in  that  town  in  1717.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Soyfbrt.  His  compositions  conidst  of  many  can- 
ticles, motets,  cantatas,  &&,  none  of  which  have 
been  published. 

ORTIZ,  or  DE  ORTO,  DIEGO,  of  Toledo,  a 
celebrated  contrapuntiat  towards  the  middle  of 
the  fiixteenth  century,  published,  at  Venice, 
"  Jlymni,  Ma^iijical,  Salve,  Salmi,  it  4  Voc.," 
1565.  The  following  work  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  him :  "  El  prima  lUnro,  net  gualaitraUa 
detle  fflote  sopra  l«  eadense,  ed  altrt  torte  di  jnmti," 
Rome,  1553.  Glarcanus,  in  his  DodeauAordon, 
eulogizes  one  of  tho  oompositionB  of  Ortis. 

ORTOLANI,  SIGXORA.  This  finnale  singer 
was  a  pupil  of  Galuppi,  and  flourished  at  Venice 
about  the  year  1770. 

OSBOHNE,  G.  a.,  a  distinguished  pianist  and 
composer,  whoso  duets  for  piauo  and  violin, 
which  ho  composed  with  De  Bcriot,  are  ftvorite 
concert  pieces, 

OSCULATI,  GIULIO.  An  Italian  composer, 
who  flourinhed  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Bonomctti  has  prese^^'ed  some.of  this 
master's  motets,  by  publishing  them  in  tho  Par- 
naasua  iluiicua  Ferdinandaua,  in  1615. 

O  SIA.  (L)  Sometimes  written  omm.  Or 
else ;  as,  o  «»  piU  faakt  or  else  in  tins  more  easy 
manner. 

OSIO,  FEODATO.  A  lawyer  at  Mikn,  bom 


there  towards  the  end  of  the  uxteenth  century. 
He  was  first  known  aa  a  writer  of  nov^  but  af- 
terwards made  law  and  muuc  his  principal  pur- 
suits. He  left,  at  his  death,  the  following  works : 
"  VAmumia  del  nudo  parlare,  otero  la  MuHca  ra- 
ffione  della  voce  contiaua,  neUa  quale  a  /ona  di 
Arithmetiche  9  di  Htuiche  Speculazitmi  ai  pongono 
alia  prova  le  regale  tino  ai  pretfnia  etabiliie  dagT 
oaservaiori  del  ntanero  della  prota  a  dd  vena,"  Mi- 
lan, 1637,  and  "JJ^foanorarumd^'iiioniim,"  Frank- 
fort, 1669,  part  of  which  treats  of  muuc. 

OSSERVANZA.  (I.)  A  word  implying  that 
the  movement  at  the  b^inniug  of  whidi  it  Is 
written  is  to  be  perfonnra  with  scmpnloua  ex- 
actuess,  without  adding  to  or  '^'■"'"itVn;  any  of 
tho  passages  or  parts. 

OSSI.  GIOVANXI.  a  celebrated  sittga:,  wa% 
in  172^,  in  the  service  of  Prince  fiorgheae. 

OSSOWSKY,  STAXISLAUS  D',  an  amateur 

mu.'iiciiui  at  Vienna,  has  been  knon-n,  since  1792, 
through  his  compositions,  which  consist  of  the 
following  printed  works;  Doiue  Variai.  pour  le 
Vio/on  et  B.,"  179-2  ;  Walztr  AufftatiH,  mite 

Veranderuwjen  f.  IQat.,"  Vienna,  1797  j  and  **  12 
MenuelUn  f.  Klacier,"  1798.  He  was  no  longer 
living  in  1807. 

OSTI.  A  singer  at  the  theatres  in  Rome  about 
tho  year  1736.  He  rendered  iiimMif  principally 
celebrated  by  the  perfonuanoe  female  chane- 
ten. 

OSTIAN'O,  VINCENZO.  A  contrapuntist 
of  tho  sixteenth  century,  of  whose  compositions 
there  is  still  found,  amongst  the  printed  works  in 
the  library  at  Munich,  "  Catuonette  yeapoHtane  d 
3  Voci,"  Venice,  1579. 

OSTINATO.  (1.)  Persevered  in,  adhered  to» 
continued  in  desinte  of  circumstances. 

OSWAI.D,  HEINRICH  SIGI8MUND,  privy 
counsellor  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  year 
1790,  was  previously  celebrated  as  an  amateur 
musician.  He  published  some  collections  of 
songs,  a  trio  for  the  harpuchord  and  violins,  and 
two  cantatas  for  the  haipnchord.  In  1802  ha 
was  still  living  at  Breslau. 

OT.  There  were  published,  under  fliis  name, 
at  Mentz,  in  1795  and  1796,  6  CanstmMi  ifai.  e. 
Cemb."  Op.  5,  and  '<  6  CansoiutU  Itai.  e.  Csmb.," 
Op.  6. 

OTMAIER,  GASPAKD.  This  German  com- 
poser was  born  in  the  year  1515,  and  published 
"  WeUlicke  Lieder,"  Nuremberg,  1551. 

OTTANI,  BERNARDO,  bom  at  Turin  about 
the  year  1748,  was  chapcl-master  of  the  cathedral 
of  that  town,  and  member  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Bologna.  Ho  studied  counterpoint 
under  Padre  Martini;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
public  examination  of  compoaers  at  Bologna,  in 
1770,  he  produced  a  **LaudaU  pueri,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bumoy,  was  fuU  of  spiiitaality. 
In  177'i  he  brought  out,  at  Munich,  an  open  en- 
titled "  L'Amore  eenza  malizia."  Another,  called 
"II  Maestro,"  was  pwformed  at  various  theatres 
in  Germany  about  the  year  1790.  Two  other  of 
his  works  are  "VErminto,"  op.  ser.,  Cremona, 
1784,  and  *' Atat^jtmne,"  op.  ser.,  Turin,  1784.  His 
brother,  Cajetano  Ottani,  was  an  excellent  tenor 
singtf,  resident  at  Turin  in  1770,  and  was  also 
known  as  a  good  landscape  puntor. 
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OTTAVA,  or  8t*.  (I.)  An  octave,  or  in- 
terval of  seven  diatonic  degnm.  This  word  is 
generaUy  joined  with  aUo  or  baua ;  the  flnt  sig- 
nifies that  the  passage  to  which  it  ia  applied  must 
be  played  an  octave  h-ghcr  than  it  ie  written ;  the 
■eoond  that  it  must  be  played  an  octave  lower. 

OTTAVINA.   (I.)    A  little  or  higher  octare. 

OTTETTO.  (L)  A  composition  in  mght 
parts. 

OTTO,  CAUL,  a  vocal  composer  in  Germany 
about  the  veer  1796,  published  about  that  year,  at 
Ooilar,  inl<ower  Saxony,  •<  A  Collection  of  good 
Songs  for  the  Harpsichord,"  and  "  An  Ode  on 
Hope." 

OTTO.  ERNST  JULIUS,  bom  in  1804,  at 
Konigstein.  organist  at  the  cathedral  in  Dresden, 
is  a  distinguished  church  compoBer.  The  per- 
fbrmanccB  of  church  music,  under  his  direction, 
arc  much  sought.  He  first  came  into  notice 
through  a  song  of  his,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
Mmikverein  at  Manheim. 

OTTO,  FRANZ,  organist  at  Glats,  in  Silesia, 
published,  at  Breslau,  "Neaei  voilHandiget  Cho- 
raibuch,"  fcc,  1784,  and  "6  voliitandiffo  Klazier- 
Sonaten,"  Breslau,  1798. 

OTTO,  OEOKO,  chapel-master  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  bom  at  Torgau  in 
1660.  He  resided,  in  1564,  as  a  student  of  sing- 
ing, at  the  school  there,  and  was,  in  1760,  pro- 
moted to  the  precentorship  at  Salza,  whence  the 
cielebrated  musical  connoiAseur,  the  Landgrave 
Moritz,  invited  him.  in  1686,  to  Cassol,  as  his 
chapel-master.  Walther  baa  collected  the  fol- 
lowing titles  of  his  works :  <•  Introitut  MUa  Atmit 
6  voc.,"  Erfiirt,  1574  ;  "  Die  teuUchen  QetOnge  Lu- 
theri  auf  die  vomehnutm  Fate,  mit  6  und  6  Stiin- 
mm  gewtzt,"  Cassel,  1688 ;  and  ■<  Opua  mm.  nom." 
A  second  edition  of  the  last-named  work  ap- 
peared at  Erfurt  in  1618.  An  edition  of  the  sec- 
ond of  the  above  works  was  printed  at  Erfurt, 
and  still  exists  in  the  library  at  Munich.  His 
complete  printed  works  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Cassel. 

OTTO,  J.  P.  Under  this  name  were  published 
at  Leipsic,  about  the  year  1800,  "  6  KUix\enoiioa" 

OTTO,  VALERIUS.  A  celebrated  onanist 
and  composer,  of  whose  origin  nothing  further 
is  known  than  that  the  ci^  of  Leipsic  placed 
him,  in  1602,  aa  student  of  singing  at  the  Gate 
School  There  he  became  such  an  accompliBhed 
musician,  that,  fifteen  years  afterwords,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the 
old  town  at  Prague.  He  furlJier  styles  himself 
in  Ids  last  works,  dated  1612,  court  instrument- 
ahet  to  the  Prince  of  Lioht^nberg.  Of  his  print- 
ed works  we  can  name  •>  iftua  Jeucea  quinque 
voe^m*  ad  odonot  modot  exprena,"  Leipsic,  1609, 
and  "  New  PoAtanm,  Oailiarden,  Jntraden,  und 
Couranten,  nach  engliacher  und  franzOtitcher  Art, 
mit  6  Stmmm  eomponirt  und  in  Drvck  gegeben, 
dtmht"  &0.,  Lripnc,  1611. 

OTTO,  STEF.,  of  Freyberg,  in  Misnia,  wrote 
two  works  on  music,  about  the  years  1632  and 
1648.  Mattheson  sa^  that  they  treat  ably  and 
profoundly  on  the  science,  fat  the  time  in  which 
they  were  written. 

OITUPLA.    (L)    An  ^^xession  implying 


common  time,  or  a  measure  of  fbur  times,  marked 
with  a  C,  or  saniciFcle,  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  staff  of  the  movement.  Such  a  movement 
is  said  to  be  in  otlupla  time. 

OITUSI,  OTTAVIO.  Under  this  academical 
name  Monteverde,  or  one  of  his  partisans,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Artusi,  in  which  he  supported 
some  propositions  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of 
that  master.  He  pretended  that  the  seventh  of 
the  dominant  is  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  than 
the  octave ;  that  the  fourth  may  bo  rewlved  by 
rising  to  the  fiAh,  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and 
the  fifth  to  the  miyor  or  minor  sixth.  Artnu 
strongly  combatted  these  opinions. 

OUVBABD,  REX£,  a  French  canon  and 
chapel-master,  bom  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine,  died 
in  1604.  Ho  left,  at  his  death,  a  work,  probably 
in  manuscript,  entitled  "  Uiataria  Muaicet  apud 
IIiAriEOs,  Gracoi,  et  Romano."  The  Abb6  Caini- 
cai^,  who  died  in  1702,  says  of  this  work  that  it 
brings  the  history  of  music  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  contains  the  solution  of  many 
interesting  and  curious  questions.  He  also  states 
that  the  author  had  much  ooutribnted,  by  his 
preceding  works,  to  the  advancement  of  painting 
as  well  as  of  music. 

OVERBECK,  CHRISTIAlf  ADOLPH,a  Ger- 
man writer  and  doctor  of  laws  at  Lubec,  was  bom 
in  that  town.  He  published,  in  1761,  "Songs 
and  Canticles,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  the 
Harpsichord."  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Ger- 
man parody  of  the  Sahe  Regina  of  PergolesCf 
which  he  published  at  Hamburg  in  1766,  with  an 
fuicompenunent  for  the  haipuchord. 

OVERBECK,  JOHANN  DANIEL,  a  relation, 
perhaps  father,  of  die  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Rcthem,  in  Lown  Saxony,  in  1716,  and  was  rec- 
tor of  the  gymnasium  at  Lubec.  Amongst  nu- 
merous other  writings,  he  published  several  pam- 
phlets on  the  subject  of  music,  two  of  which  were 
entitled  "  An  Answer  to  the  Letter  of  the  Singer 
Ructz,  as  it  respects  the  Opinions  of  Batteux," 
1764,  and  "  The  Lifo  of  Qospord  Rnetz,"  Lubec, 
1766. 

OVEKEND,  MATtMATTTKFf,  an  English  au- 
thor and  mnncian,  published  in  London,  in  1763, 
a  work  entitled  •*  On  the  Science  of  Music" 

OVERTURE,  OUVERTURE,  (F.)  OVER- 
TURA,  (L)  The  introductory  symphony  to 
an  oratorio,  opera,  &c.,  and  generally  consisting 
of  three  or  four  different  movements.  The  over- 
ture is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  sonata  by 
consisting  of  less  artiflcial  melody,  bolder  masses 
of  harmony,  and  stronger  lights  and  shades.  Its 
movements,  in  works  of  the  modem  school,  gen- 
erally contain  snatches  of  the  more  prominent 
and  leading  airs  in  the  opera,  and  introduce  the 
audience  to  a  general  notion  of  the  emotions 
which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  author  to  excite. 
The  Germans  have  composed  overtures  for  poeti- 
cal works,  as  Beethoven's  Overture  to  Gothe's 
"Egmpnt."  Overtures  are  often  played  independ- 
ently of  the  work  for  which  they  were  written, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  concerts ;  but  their  high- 
est office  is  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  lover  of 
music  the  whole  character  of  the  following  piece. 
The  latter  mode  of  composing  overtures  was  first 
concaved  by  the  French ;  and  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  overtures  of  their  great  composers, 
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pBrticulaxly  Chembini.  Carl  Maria  Ton  We- 
ber, in  the  overture  to  the  "  Freitckats"  and 
*•  Oberon,"  haa  obsorred  this  rule,  wldch  did  not 
exist  when  Mozart  composed  hia  admirable  over- 
tures to  "  Figaro  "  and  *•  Don  Juan,"  in  which  the 
general  character  of  the  following  piece  is  given. 
la  the  oldest  overtures  the  fugue  was  l^e  chief 
part,  piecoded  by  a  slow  movement  in  four-four 
time,  not  too  much  prolonged,  and  closing  in  the 
dotoiniuit.  grave  was  often  repeated  after 
the  fugue.  Most  of  the  overtures  <^  Handel's 
oratorios  have  this  form.  Another  form  consists 
of  an  alleffro,  an  andanie,  and  again  an  aUegro,  or 
presto.  The  most  usual  form,  at  present,  is  a 
brilliant  and  pasuonate  aiUgro,  preceded  by  a 
abort,  Bolann  passage.  Gludk  was  the  first  who 
vaedtiuafbim. 

OXIPYCNI.  The  name  giv<m  by  die  ancient 
Greeks  to  high  sounds  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  highest  of  any  three  notes  that 
are  to  one  another  as  C  natunl  to  C  sharp,  and 
C  sharp  to  D  natuzal.  The  lowest  were  called 
fhe  hearipymi,  and  those  in  the  middle  metopyan. 


OZLt  FRANCOIS,  bom  at  Mon^ellier,  about 


the  year  1750,  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
bassoon. 

OZI,  KTIENNE,  probably  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  bom  at  NismM,  in  Lauguedoo,  in 
1754.  He  was  raofeasor  of  the  bassoon  at  the 
Conservatory  in  Paris,  and  also  first  bassoon  at 
tile  Academy  of  Music.  He  published  <'  Mitiiod* 
de  Baiton,  autti  pricUme  pour  let  Maftra  que  pour 
let  Elites,  acec  dee  Aire  et  Ihtot  faeiiee,"  Paris, 
1787 ;  *'  isithodo  funrvelie  el  raiiotinie  pour  ie  Baa- 
eon,"  seoond  edition,  Paris,  1800 ;  "  Sept  Ctmeert. 
pour  Baeeon,  ante  Am.  de  Or.  OnA.,"  Ops.  3,  4,  6, 
9,  1 1,  Paris,  to  1801  —  the  above  were  publit^cd 
separately ;  "  Troie  Sinjbn.  amc.  d  Ciar.  et  Fag.," 
Ops.  5,  7,  10,  Paris,  to  1797  ;  "  Vingt-quaire  Du- 
ot  i  deux  Baseont,"  Paris,  to  1798;  "Pet.  Aire 
amnut  var.  pour  deux  Vc,"  Liv.  1,  2,  Paris,  1793 
and  1794  ;  '<  Six  Duoe  pour  deux  Fc."  Paris,  1800. 
Ozi's  instruction  book  for  the  bassoon  was  con- 
sidered by  &r  the  best  and  moat  complete  wl^c^ 
had  appeared. 

021,  MARIE  JOSEPH,  probably  a  son  of  tho 
preceding,  was  adjudged  the  prize  at  Paris,  in 
1790,  given  to  the  best  young  artist  on  thepiane- 
forte  by  the  minister  of  ihe  interior.  Ae  mN 
then  omy  twelve  years  of  age. 
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P.  This  letter,  by  abbrevifttion,  signifiee  piano, 
soft,  denoting  that  ute  force  of  tfaeToiceor  instru- 
ment is  to  be  diminished.  P  P.  means  piu  piano, 
or  more  soft;  and  P  P  P.,  as  soft  as  possible. 

PAC^tlS,  or  PACE,  RICHARDUS,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  a  musical  author,  was 
a  fiiTorite  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  who  employed  him 
on  several  impwtant  services.  Cardinal  'Wolsey 
was  at  length  the  means  of  his  losing  his  sover- 
eign's confidence,  which  affected  him  so  much 
that  he  became  insane.  He  died  in  1532,  being 
about  fifty,  though,  according  to  Bayle,  only  forty 
years  old.  He  left,  besides  other  works,  one  en- 
titled "  Da  RniUwtione  Mmioes." 

PACCHIAROTn,  OASPAEO.  was  bom  in 
the  Roman  states,  in  1744.  He  began  his  musi- 
cal career  in  1770,  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  In  1772 
he  was  the  principal  singer  in  the  theatre  San 
Carlo  at  Kaples,  with  De  Amicis,  For  the  fire 
following  yean  he  sang  at  the  provincial  towns 
in  Italy,  and  in  1778  went  to  England.  Dr. 
Burney  sava.  that  **  the  natural  tone  of  Pacchi- 
arotti's  voice  was  so  interesting,  sweet,  and  pa- 
thetic, that  when  he  bad  a  long  note,  or  nuaaa  d* 
voce,  he  (the  docttn)  never  wished  him  to  change 
it,  or  to  do  any  thing  but  swell,  diminish,  or  pro- 
long it,  in  whatever  way  he  pleased."  A  great 
compass  of  voice  downwards,  with  an  ascent  to 
B  flat,  and  sometimes  to  C  in  alt,  with  an  un- 
bounded lancy,  and  the  power  not  only  of  exe- 
cuting the  roost  refined  and  difficult  passages  of 
other  singers,  but  likewise  of  inventing  new  em- 
bellishments, which  had  never  then  been  on  pa- 
per, made  him,  during  his  long  residence  in  Eng- 
land, a  new  singer  every  time  he  was  heard.  To 
sum  up  his  merits,  it  may  be  said  that  hia  voice 
was  naturally  most  sweet  and  touching ;  that  he 
had  a  fine  shake  and  exquisite  tasto,  great  fimcy, 
and  a  divine  expression  in  pathetic  songs.  In 
the  summer  of  1779,  Pacchiarotti  left  En^^d 
for  Italy,  but  returned  in  1780.  and  continued 
principal  Riuger  at  the  opera  till  the  commemo- 
ration of  Handel  in  1784'  He  then  again  went  to 
Italy,  and  afterwards  lived  in  retirement  at  Padua. 
The  Ibllowing  anecdote  is  rdated  of  Pacchiarotti. 
The  "  ArtaxrTiet "  of  Metastaaip  was  performed  in 
one  of  the  first  theatres  of  Home,  with  the  music 
of  Bertoni.  Pacchiarotti  executed  the  part  of  Ar- 
bac&«.  During  the  third  representation,  at  the  fa- 
mous judgment  scene,  in  which  the  author  had 
placed  a  short  symphony  after  the  words  "  Eppvr 
$ono  inttocmte,"  tiie  beauty  of  the  situation,  the 
music,  ond  the  expression  of  the  singer,  haid  so 
enraptured  the  musicians,  that  Pacchiarotti  per- 
ceived, alter  he  had  uttered  these  words,  the  or- 
chcsttra  did  not  proceed  with  the  symphony. 
Displeased,  ho  turned  angrily  to  the  loader,  ex- 
claiming, '*  "What  axe  you  about  i  "  The  leader, 
as  if  awaUng  fVom  a  trance,  sobbed  out  with 
great  rimplicity,  "  We  are  crying."  In  fact,  not 
one  of  the  performers  had  thought  of  the  sym- 
phony, and  all  had  their  eyes,  suffiised  with  tears, 
fixed  OB  the  singer.    He  died  at  Padua  in  1821. 


PACCHIONI,  DON  ANTONIO,  of  Modena. 
was  bom  in  1654.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Ereoleo 
and  of  Qiov.  3Iar.  Buononoini.  After  having 
profoundly  studied  the  works  of  Falestrina,  he 
became  highly  celebrated  in  the  science  of  coun- 
terpoint. Besides  the  composition  of  much 
church  music,  an  opera  by  him  is  known,  which 
was  perform od  at  Modena  in  1682,  enti^sd  "  La 
gran  Matilda."    He  died  in  1738. 

PACCIOTTI,  FRANCESCO.  An  Italian  pro- 
fessor. The  Milan  Indice  da  ^Uae.  Teatr.  names 
him  «fl  an  openr  composer  between  the  years  178S 
and  1791. 

PACE,  ANTONIO.  Cerreto  names  him,  in 
IGOO,  amongst  the  then  celebrated  Italian  con- 
trapuntists. Walther  has  also  named  a  Pietro 
Pace  as  a  celebrated  professor. 

PACE,  GIOV.  BATnSTA  A  contrapuntist 
in  Italy,  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  his 
compositions  are  to  be  found  in  De  Anti^it,  Lib. 
1,  d  2  voci,  de  dieeni  Autori  de  Bari,  Venice,  15&5. 

PACE,  VINCENT.  A  contrapuntist  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

PACELLI,  ASPRILIO,  chapel-master  at  War- 
saw, was  bom  in  1570  at  Voaciano,  in  Italy.  He 
was  at  first  director  of  mutuc  in  the  Oerman  col- 
lege at  Rome,  but  received  an  invitation  from  King 
Sigismund  HI.  of  Poland  to  Warsaw,  as  roy^ 
chapel-master ;  which  ofiice  ho  filled,  with  great 
credit  to  himself^  for  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
and  died  there  in  1623,  ^ed  fifty-three.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
where  the  king  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected 
to  him  with  a  very  honorable  inscription,  from 
which  the  above  particulars  are  chiefly  deiived. 
Of  his  printed  works  we  can  enumerate  "  Caati- 
onet  Sacra,  %  6,  8-10  bit  20  voc.,"  Frankfort, 
1604;  "rs<UmietMoteUi,%voc.,"  Frankfort,  1607; 
"  Cantionea  Sacra,  5,  6,  7-20  Me.,"  Franldbrt, 
1708;  "  Paalmi,  MoleHi,  et  Afoffnificai,  4  {oc.," 
Frankfort;  "  Madrigali  h  i  vod,  IM.  \,"  Frank- 
fort; and  "  MadrigaU  A.  5  vod,  Lib.  2,"  Franktbrt. 
Some  of  Pacolli's  pieces  are  also  to  be  found 
amongst  Fabio  Coitantitiit  Seiectet  Cantionea  met' 
ieiUistim.  Autor. 

PACELLI,  ANTONIO,  a  Venetian  composer, 
is  e8j>ecially  known  by  a  cantata  {Amor  furmte) 
published  in  1 723,  and  by  the  music  of  the  drama 
*'  II  Finto  Etau,"  performed  at  Vraice  in  1698. 

PACHELBEL,  JUHANN,  a  celebrated  organ- 
ist and  composer,  was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  the 
year  1653.  Discovering  in  his  youth  a  strong  in- 
clination for  science,  he  was  provided  by  his  par- 
ents with  the  ablest  instructors  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. He  studied  tor  some  time  at  Altdorf,  but 
finding  ^limbelf  straitened  in  circumstances,  he 
removed  to  the  Uymnanum  Foeticum  in  Ratis- 
bon.  Here  he  continued  three  years,  prosecuting 
his  studies,  particularly  in  music,  with  so  much 
diligence,  that  the  fame  of  his  proficiency  was 
spread  throughout  all  Oenniuiy.  On  his  quitting 
Ratisbon,  he  went  to  Viennsi  utd  became  deputy 
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to  the  organiBt  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  that 
city.  This  silruation,  though  attended  with  little 
profit,  he  found  very  agreeable,  as  it  procured  him 
the  fri»d*hip  and  aoqaaintsnca  of  Ko-l,  at  that 
time  chapol-master  at  Vienna.  In  1675,  Pacfael- 
hcl  Tras  sent  for  to  Eisenach,  and  was  there  pre- 
ferred to  the  dignity  of  court  or^nist.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Erhirt,  where  his 
abilities  caused  him  to  be  eminently  diatinguiahed. 
In  1690*  he  was  inrited  to  Stuttgard*  but  that 
city  bdjigthreateiMd  vithiuvaidonby  the  Fiencb, 
he  quitted  it,  and  settled  at  Oofha.  Not  long  af- 
ter this,  on  the  death  of  Wocher,  he  succeeded  to 
his  place  as  organist  of  Nuremberg,  in  which  he 
continued  till  his  own  death,  about  the  year  1706. 

Pacbelbel  is  celebrated  as  one  of  tho  most  ex- 
cellent of  those  Oerman  organists  of  whom  Kerl 
is  accounted  the  &thor.  He  studied  the  grand 
and  full  Btylesi  wbich  he  labored  much  to  im- 
jffove. 

The  works  of  Pachclbc],  that  are  known,  are 
Tcry  few,  being  only  four  funeral  hj'mns,  com- 
■poscd  at  Erfurt  during  the  time  that  a  violent 
pestilence  raged  th^c;  seven  sonatan  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass;  and  airs,  with  Taria^iiSt 
printed  at  Nuremberg, 

PACHELBEL,  'WILIIELM  HIERONTMITS, 
sou  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Erfurt,  about 
the  year  1G85.  lUs  father  taught  him  the  harp* 
sichord  and  composition ;  by  means  of  which  in- 
struction, he  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  fill  with 
credit  tho  situation  of  organist  at  Wohrd,  near 
Nuremberg.  In  1706  bo  was  nominated  organ- 
ist of  St  James's  Church  at  Nuremberg.  His 
published  works  are  "Musical  Amusements,  con- 
sisting  of  a  Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Fantasia,  for  the 
Organ  or  HarpKichord,"  Nuremberg,  1725,  and 
"Fugue  in  F  for  the  Harpsichord,"  Nuremberg, 
1725. 

PACHNER,  EDGEN,  an  excellent  violinist, 
bom,  in  1747(  at  Mclnik,  in  Bohemia,  resided 
last,  as  ex-Bencdictino  monk,  with  bis  fiieuds  at 

y,Aiz,  whore  ho  died  in  1700. 

PACnYMERE,  GEOKO.  Bom  in  1242.  in  a 
town  of  the  Ottoman  states.  Having  studied 
theology  and  the  sciences  during  many  years,  he 
entered  on  the  ecclesiastical  fuuctiona.  Among 
num^ouB  other  interosting  works,  he  wrote  "  I>« 
Harmonicd  et  Mutiod,"  aud  *'  Da  quatuor  SeuHtii* 
Mai-htmatici*,  Arithmetie&t  JVtutad,  (Smnutrid,  «t 
Aitronomid." 

PACINI,  ANDBEA.  A  celebrated  Italian  so- 
prano singer  at  V<mice  about  the  year  1735. 

PACINI,  ANNA,  a  celebrated  Italian  nngor, 
performed  at  Hanover  between  the  years  1783 
and  1786.   Her  voice  was  a  fine  counter  tenor. 

PACINI,  LTTIGI.  a  good  buffo  ungcr,  was 
bora  at  Homein  1776.  His  voice,  at  first  a  tenor, 
gradually  became  bass.  Ha  was  a  favorite  at  Mi- 
lan, where  he  sang  often  in  the  theatre,  between 
the  years  1801  and  1819.  His  lost  appearance 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  in  the  theatre  of  La 
Scala.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  teach- 
er oi  singing  in  the  Conservatory  at  Viareggio, 
where  ho  died  in  1837.  He  wae  the  brother  of 
Anna. 

PACINI,  O.  A  Neapolitan  composer,  bom 
about  the  year  1774-  He  studied  composition  at 
the  Conservatory  of  La  Pietii.  In  1805  ho  was 
■t  Paris,  and  brought  on^  at  the  Th6Atre  Fcydeau 


the  opera  "  bab^  et  Gtrirude;  "  and  in  1808.  at 
tho  name  theatre,  "  Ammtr  et  mauvaUe  Ttie,"  in 
three  acts.  Pacini  was  one  of  the  editors,  with 
BUmpni,  of  the  "  Jovrnal  d»t  TrotAeidom*  pmr  Im 
ChoBt,"  publiahed  periodicaUy  at  Paris. 

PACINI,  GIOVANNI,  the  celebrated  opera 
composer,  son  of  Luigi,  known  in  Italy  as  Pacini 
di  lima,  was  bom  in  Syracuse,  in  1796,  but  was 
sent  to  Rome  for  his  musical  education  at  a  very 
early  age.  From  there  he  went  to  Bologna, 
where  he  received  lessons  in  singing  from  Har- 
chesi,  and  in  harmony  and  counterpoint  from 
Mattel.  Before  completing  these  lessons  he  went 
to  Venice,  and  had  some  instructfon  from  the 
old  maettro  di  captUa,  at  St  Marks,  Furlanetto. 
Destined  by  his  parents  for  a  place  in  eome 
chapel,  he  began  with  writing  church  music 
But  his  taste  soon  led  him  to  the  theaOe,  where 
ho  composed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  little 
opera,  called  "  Annetla  e  Lueindo,"  which  was  fa- 
vorably received  at  Venice.  In  1815  he  wrote  a 
force  for  Pisa,  and  in  the  same  year,  hia  -Roiima," 
for  Florence.  In  1817  he  wrote  fimz  operas  for 
a  small  theatre  in  Milan.  From  Slilan  he  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  wrote  "  L'lnffenua,"  and 
returned  to  Milan  in  the  carnival  of  1818,  to  give 
his  "Adelaide  «  Comingio."  This  opera,  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  jwoductions,  was  followed 
by  "  n  Barona  di  DoUAmm,"  at  La  Scala.  To 
these  works  succeeded,  in  the  principal  Italian 
cities,  "  L' Ambizione  Dehua,"  "  GU  OpimMaU  de' 
Silfi,"  "  It  Fakgnamn  di  Livonia,"  *'  Ser  Maraat- 
tonio"  "  La  Spo$a  fedela,"  "  La  Schiava  di  Bag- 
dad," "  La  Gioventu  eC  Enrico  V."  "  La  Veiiak," 
"L'Eroe  Sooitste,"  "La  Saoerdotessa  d'  Irminsul," 
"  Atala,"  "  UabeUa  ed  Enrico,"  and  many  other 
works.  In  1824  he  made  his  d6but  at  Naples, 
by  "  Aleuandro  neils  Indie,"  Hera  he  married  a 
young  Neapolitan  lady,  and  lived  in  retirement 
for  about  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1S25  his 
"Amasiiia"  was  produced  at  tho  San  Carlos; 
and  on  the  19th  of  November  following,  for  the 
festival  of  tho  queen,  his  "  L'  UUimo  Giomo  di 
Pompeia,"  a  serious  opera,  reckoned  among  his 
best  works.  In  1826  his  "  2fiobe,"  written  for 
Pasta,  was  brought  out,  at  first  with  doubtful 
success,  but  afterwards  with  general  acceptance. 
For  some  time  after  this,  Pacini  lived  in  a  hired 
house  at  Portici,  near  Naples,  having  already 
written,  at  the  age  of  hardly  thirty,  about  thirty 
operas,  several  masses,  cantatas,  and  some  instru- 
mental music.  But  this  activity  did  not  con- 
tinue. Between  1826  and  the  summer  ot  1828, 
M.  F^tis  knows  of  no  work  of  Pacini's,  except 
"  /  Crodali  in  Tolemaida,"  which  was  successfully 
performed  at  Trieste.  In  December  of  1828  he 
went  to  Turin,  to  bring  out,  at  carnival,  "  Git 
Arabi  tulle  Uallie,"  one  of  his  best  works.  This 
was  saoceeded,  in  1829  and  1830,  bv  "Marghgrita 
iPAf^foit,"  "  Cetare  in  EgiUo,"  and  "  Gianni  di 
Calais."  In  this  lastyear  lus"  Giovanna  d^Aroo" 
failed  at  La  Scala,  although  sung  by  Ru- 
bini,  Tombiirini,  and  Mmc.  Lolande.  Since  that 
time  Pacini  has  not  been  much  before  the  world, 
although  an  opera  of  his,  called  "  Saffo,"  haa 
even  eigoTed  pi^ularity  in  the  theatxes  ot  New 
Ytak  and  B(»ton.  Fras  gives  him  credit  fte 
melody,  facility  of  style,  and  good  understand- 
ing of  stage  eflcct ;  but  adds,  that,  being  an  imi- 
tator of  Rosuni,  he  shared  the  fote  of  his  model, 
so  premttuzely  abandoned  by  the  Italiona. 
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PADTIAXA,  SIGNORA.  a  Hiuscr,  educated 
at  the  Conservator)'  Detle  JteudiL-nntc,  at  Venice, 
In  176R  she  was  coiisideml  to  posscie  tlie  tincat 
Toice  of  any  iVinnle  in  Italy. 

l*-"Hi\.X.  A  Kong  of  victory,  fiuii^;  by  the  an- 
cient Grooka  in  honor  of  the  gods,  but  chiefly  of 
Mars  and  Apollo.  Abo  the  uamo  of  a  certain 
foot  in  poetry,  proper  to  the  paan.  Quintilian 
derives  the  vord  from  the  proper  none  of  Paan, 
a  phyxician  to  whom  he  attributes  the  inTCation 
of  this  species  of  hymn ;  but  Plutarch  gives  the 
honor  of  its  origin  to  Thaletas. 

PABR,  FEKDINANSO.  This  eminent  dra- 
matic composer  was  bom  at  Parma,  in  1771. 
After  having  studied  in  the  seminary  of  that 
town,  he  devoted  himself  to  composition  under 
Ohirctti,  a  Neapolitan,  and  adjunct  of  the  cele- 
brated Sala  at  the  Conservatory  of  LaPiet^.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  PaCr  went  to  Yenico,  and  not  long 
afterwards  wrote  an  opera  there,  "  Ciree,"  which 
was  successful.  From  Yenice  he  proceeded  to 
Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  Bologna, 
&c.  At  length  the  Duke  of  Forma,  who  was  his 
god&ther,  b^towed  on  him  a  pennon,  ^ving  him 
permiiwion  to  travel  to  Yienna,  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  some  works  in  that  city.  On  the 
death  of  Naiunsnn,  in  1801,  Pa£r  was  invited  to 
Dresden,  with  the  appointment  of  chapel-master 
for  life.  His  patron,  the  Duke  of  Panna,  dying 
about  this  period,  gave  Faer  the  opportuni^  of 
accepting  Uic  offer  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  and 
he  accordingly,  soon  after,  arrived  at  Dresden, 
where  he  composed  several  operas,  each  of  which 
met  with  brilliant  success.  After  the  battle  of 
Jena,  Napoleon,  bein^  at  Dresden,  desired  that 
PaCr,  together  with  his  wife,  who  waa  an  excel- 
lent singer,  should  be  engaged  in  his  suite.  They 
accordingly  followed  tho  emperor  to  Posmi  and 
Warsaw,  where  they  gave  several  concerts,  at 
which  Napoleon  was  present,  who  aftervrards  ob- 
tained their  regular  discharge  from  the  Saxon 
court,  and  engaged  Pa6r  for  Uio  court  of  Prance ; 
upon  which  ho  procecdod  to  Paris,  where  he  sub- 
sequently continued  to  reeide.  llie  sitaationa 
which  he  hold  under  Napoleon  were,  conduct- 
or of  tho  chamber  music  uid  composer  to  the 
emperor.  Paer  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  the  line  Arts  at  Naplee,  and  of  those  at  Bologna 
and  Venice,  He  had  composed,  up  to  the  year 
1811,  thirty  operas,  exclusive  of  overtures,  sona- 
tas, cantatas,  aricttos,  and  other  light  oomposi- 
tiona.  I'ho  operas  which  he  brought  out  in  Italy, 
with  great  success,  ai^  "Circe,"  "  La  Locandado 
Vagahondi,"  "  Oro  A  tvttOf"  "  LaodUwi"  •«  Cin- 
na,"  "  AffMse,"  "  L'lntrigo  amorvao,"  "  It  Prin- 
cipe Hi  Taratito,"  "Idomeneo"  "IdueSordi,"  "La 
Tettfa  riscatdata,"  "  La  Uritelda,"  &C.  Those  com- 
posed at  Vienna  are,  '*  C'amiUa,"  "  II  ilorta 
vivo,"  "  Giuevrn  clepti  Altneri,"  and  "  Achille." 
His  works  for  the  Austrian  court  consist  in 
cantatas  for  the  Empress  Theresa,  with  whom 
he  had  the  honor  of  singing  them.  'Ihoy  are 
entitled  '•  Boom  ed  Ariadaa,  "  La  OOnveraaiion* 
armonica,"  "  /;  Trioit/o  datla  Ckieta  CattoUea," 
and  "  11  S.  Sepokro."  At  Dresden  he  composed 
the  following  operas  :  "  / /nor'  uMciti,"  and  "  Le- 
oiiora;"  and  at  Prague,  **Smrffino;"  the  succosa 
of  which  was  the  more  flattraing  to  Paer,  as  it 
was  in  tUs  city  that  Hosart  composed  his  cA^i 
(Teum,  **  Den  Juan,"  **  tlgaro,"  and  "  Omensadi 
TU0,"  Before  Paer's  first  axriral  at  Paris,  three  of 


his  opptBS,  "  II  Principe  di  Taranto,"  "  La  Camil' 
)a"  and  "  La  Griaelda,"  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Parisian  public,  and  well  received.  While  re- 
siding in  France  he  composed  the  following 
opcnu):  "  Numa  PompiUa,"  "I  Baeeanti,"  "Di- 
done,"  "  La  ifaltrt  He  ChapeUe,"  a  Preudi  opera* 
and  tho  cantatas  "  Eloisa  e  Abelardo,"  "  Safo," 
and  <<  Ulisse  e  Peneiope."  Paer  died  at  Paris  in 
1839. 

PAER,  MME.  RICCABDI,  wife  of  tho 
preceding,  was  bom  at  Parma,  She  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  singer  at  Dresden,  and  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Paris,  after  which 
time  she  principally  resided  with  her  family  in 
Italy. 

PAGANELLI,  aiTIS.  ant.,  conductor  of 
the  chamber  music  of  the  King  of  Spiun,  was 
bom  at  Padua.  In  1733,  he  was  at  Augsbu^, 
and  pianist  in  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre  tlicre. 
Several  of  his  operas  are  known,  also  some  in- 
strumental music,  and  a  part  of  the  odes  of 
Horace  set  to  music. 

PAGANINI,  NICOLO,  was  bom  in  Genoa, 
in  February,  1781.  His  father,  Antonio,  was  by 
profession  a  packer,  of  Forto&anco,  and  being  a 
lover  of  music,  and  having  early  perceived  the 
fine  disposition  of  his  son  for  this  art,  placed  him 
while  a  child  to  leara  the  violin.  But  Antonio 
being  most  of  his  time  in  the  house,  where  ho 
estatdished  a  species  of  lottery  to  procure  small 
gains,  the  education  of  Nicolo  was  severe,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  these  matters  and  also 
to  his  violin.  At  the  age  of  eight  years,  his  moth- 
er, Teresa  Bocciardo,  dreamed  that  an  angel 
came  to  her,  and  revealed  to  her  that  her  son 
would  be  a  great  performer.  At  thin  age,  in  £ict, 
he  composed,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  a 
sonata  of  so  difficult  a  nature  that  none  but  him- 
self could  execute  it.  At  this  time  he  went  three 
times  a  woek  to  perform  in  one  of  the  churches, 
and  the  next  year,  at  the  age  of  nine,  -H-as  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  at  the  theatre,  on  which 
occasion  he  executed  some  varintions  of  his  own 
composition  on  the  ropublicui  French  air  £a  Car- 
magnolt,  being  for  tho  benefit  of  the  celcbmted 
soprano  Maicheai. 

He  now  took  thirty  lemons,  in  six  months'  tui- 
tion, imdertho  direction  of  Costa,  tho  most  okilful 
master  of  the  violin  st  Genoa,  after  wliich  his 
&ther  took  him  to  Parma,  to  place  him  under 
ItoUo.  This  latter  being  sick,  his  wife  requested 
the  son  and  fothcr  to  remain  in  a  room  near  that 
where  her  husband  was  confined  to  his  bed. 
Young  Nicolo,  sodng  a  violin  and  new  concerto 
lying  on  the  table,  played  off  the  piece  at  sight 
in  so  beautiful  a  manner  that  Kolla  would  not 
believe  it  was  pcrlbrmed  by  a  child  until  he  saw 
him  do  it  with  liis  own  eyes.  Ho  then  told  the 
young  Paganini  he  could  teach  him  nothing,  and 
recommended  him  to  go  to  Pa€r,  who  was  then 
director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Parma,  and  who 
confided  him  to  the  care  of  Qiretti,  master  of 
the  chapel,  who  gave  him  three  lessons  a  week 
in  counterpoint  for  six  months.  Pagunini  then 
compo.scd  in  tho  way  of  study,  and  without  the 
instrument,  twent^'-tbur  pieces  for  four  hands. 
Paer  then  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  him,  that 
he  gave  two  lessons  of  instruction  a  day.  Alter 
four  months  ef  that  exovisc,  PaSr  begged  of  him 
a  duetto,  which  the  pupil  composed  with  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  master. 
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Faganmi  afterwards  risited,  with  his  father, 
the  principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  where  he 
BBTe  concerts  with  great  applauso.  At  fourteen 
ne  finally  escaped  from  the  sereze  tutelage  of  his 
fiither,  and  went  with  his  brother  to  Lucca,  where 
he  gave  a  concert  with  great  success.  In  fact,  ho 
created  a  profound  sensation.  He  then  travelled 
Irom  city  to  city,  his  ovm  master,  and  was  all  the 
rage.  Ho  also  exercised  himself  on  the  guitar, 
which  he  played  with  rare  perfection,  though  ho 
deemed  it  an  inferior  instrument.  ■<  I  do  not 
Uko  the  guitar,"  he  said,  "  but  I  esteem  it  as  a 
conductor  of  thoughts.  I  take  it  sometimes  to 
put  my  imagination  in  exercise,  or  to  smooth 
down  for  mc  some  difficulty  that  I  cannot  exe- 
cute on  the  violin."  In  his  twenty-first  year  ho 
accepted  of  a  permanent  situation  at  tho  court 
of  Lucca,  whOTe  he  was  retained  a  long  time  by 
a  love  ailkir.  It  was  at  that  epoch  he  commenced 
his  celebrated  performance  on  the  large  chord.  At 
Lucca,  besides  directing  tho  orchestra  every  time 
tJio  royal  family  came  to  the  opera,  he  played 
threo  times  a  week  at  court,  and  every  fifteen 
days  composed  a  grand  concerto  for  the  royal 
circle,  at  which  was  often  present  the  reigning 
princess,  Eliza  fiacciooohi,  Uie  beloved  sister  of 
Napoleon.  "She  never  staid,". says  Pagauini, 
"  to  the  end  of  my  concerto  ;  for  when  I  came  to 
the  harmonic  sounds,  she  found  her  nervous  sys- 
tem too  strongly  excited  by  them.  Fortunately 
Ibi  me,  thero  waB  another  amiable  lady,  who  was 
not  80  much  affected,  and  who  never  quitted  the 
circle.  Her  passion  for  music  made  her  pay 
some  attention,  and  I  thought  that  she  would 
not  always  be  insensiblo  to  the  admiration  which 
I  had  for  her  beauty.  I  promised,  one  day,  to 
surprise  her  in  the  sncceeding  concert  with  a  so- 
nata which  would  have  reference  to  our  attach- 
ment. At  the  same  time  I  announced  to  the 
court  a  comic  novelty  or  love  scene.  Curiosity 
was  keenly  excited  when  I  presented  myself  with 
my  violin,  deprived  of  the  two  middle  chords,  so 
that  I  had  only  the  Gr  and  £.  The  first  was  to 
personate  tho  IjKly,  tho  second  the  man.  It  com- 
menced with  a  spedcfl  of  dialogue,  which  was 
intended  to  represent  the  caprices  of  an  amorous 
friendship,  or  the  little  passions  and  reconcilia- 
tions. The  chords  now  gave  out  moans,  sighs, 
and  groans,  now  sported,  laughed,  or  broke  forth 
into  the  most  drunken  madness,  llie  reconcili- 
ation terminated  with  a  coda  MUartie.  The  com- 
position pleased ;  the  pczflon  for  whom  I  had 
written  it  recompcnseil  me  with  a  sweet  smile, 
and  tho  Princess  Eliza  said  to  mc,  <  Since  you 
have  done  so  fine  a  thing  on  two  cliords,  can  you 
make  us  hear  something  marvellous  on  onet' 
Smiling  at  tho  remark,  I  promised  to  do  so,  and 
aitar  some  weeks,  on  tho  day  of  St.  Napoleon, 
I  executed  on  tho  chord  C  a  sonata,  which  I  enti- 
tled Napokone.  It  had  on  effect  so  captivating, 
that  a  cantata  of  Cimarosa,  which  was  executed 
the  same  evening,  obtained  scarcely  the  same  ap- 
plause. This  lod  me  to  practise  on  one  chord 
only."  Faganinl  then  iniorma  us  that  his  pas- 
sion for  travelling  and  being  independent  seized 
him  anew ;  his  gains  amounted  abeady  to  twen- 
ty thoiuand  francs,  and  he  proposed  to  give  a 
portion  to  his  parents  before  leaving  them.  His 
&ther  was  not  satisfied,  and  threatened  to  kill 
him  if  ho  did  not  give  up  the  whole,  which  he 
thought  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  sacri- 
fices ho  hod  made  in  educating  his  son.  Paga- 


nini  proposed  to  give  him  tho  income,  which  he 
accepted  ;  and  tho  son  went  for  that  purpose  ta 
hvpothecate  the  whole  by  a  legal  process.  After 
his  death,  says  ho.  I  took  care  of  mother  — 
to  me  a  sweet  duty."  He  lent  to  his  sister  tho 
sum  of  five  thousand  &ancs,  which  she  soon  dis- 
sipated. Tho  second  sister,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  her  mother,  obtained  also  a  considera- 
ble sum,  which  her  husband  soon  squandered  in 
gambling.  The  life  of  Faganini  presented  then 
nothing  remarkable  until  the  yoor  1813,  when  he 
appealed  at  Milan,  where,  for  two  or  three  years, 
his  concerts  caused  an  immense  sensation.  Hia 
variations  called  "  Tho  Watches "  excited  the 
most  vivid  enthusiasm ;  and  while  director  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Milan,  he  contended 
successfully  with  tho  violinist  I^fbnt.  In  1816 
he  gave  concerts  at  Venice,  where  he  met  wHh. 
tho  German  violinist  Spohr,  whom  he  considered 
tho  first  eantanU  violinist. 

In  1817  Paganini  was  at  Verona;  in  1818  at 
Turin  and  Fiaconza ;  in  1819  at  Rome,  Florence, 
and  Naples  ;  in  1821  at  Rome;  in  1822  at  Milan. 

In  the  carnival  of  1827,  at  Rome,  Pope  Leo 
XH.  decorated  him  with  the  grand  order  of  the 
Golden  Spur.  He  was  then  forty-three  years  of 
age,  and  had  not  been  out  of  Italy.  At  Vienna 
the  emperor  gave  him  an  honorary  title,  and  the 
city  decreed  to  him  a  medal.  His  travels  through 
Germany  were  a  triumphal  march.  The  Sing 
of  Prussia  named  him  master  of  the  chapeL 
England  and  France  confirmed  his  unexampled 
success.  The  naturally  delicate  constitution  of 
Paganini  had  been  rendered  more  feeble  by  ex- 
cessive labor,  and  the  privations  he  endured 
while  a  child,  and  his  extreme  enthusiasm  for 
his  art.  He  was  attacked  while  he  was  a  child 
with  an  affection  of  the  chest.  He  was  severely 
afflicted  also  with  some  complaint  of  his  vn%, 
and  underwent  an  operation  which  nearly  lost 
him  tho  left  eye.  Besides  which,  by  his  own 
confessionH,  he  indulged  while  young  in  every 
kind  of  excess.  He  had  to  struggle  agatiist  much 
opposition,  ond  many  times  lost  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  his  concerts.  A  favorite  saying  of  his 
was,  •  •  One  must  suffer  much  to  moke  <rtheta  feel," 
-which  was  confirmed  every  time  he  played  tlie  ada- 
ffio  movement.  In  reference  to  the  extraordina- 
ry and  unprecedented  mastery  he  obtained  over 
the  violin,  his  friend  Schottky  affirmed  that  Pag- 
anini possessed  a  musical  secret,  by  means  of 
which  a  pupil,  in  three  years,  would  acquire  a 
conception  of  the  capacities  of  the  instrument. 
Paganini  himself  declared  it  to  bo  a  fact  that  ho 
possessed  this  secret,  and  that  Uoetano  CiandaUi, 
of  Naples,  was  the  oidy  person  oeqiiainted  with, 
it.  **  After  long  and  severe  studies,  and  the  or- 
dinary methods,  Gaetano,"  says  Paganini,  "ar- 
rived only  to  a  mediocre  perfection  on  the  violon- 
cello. I  professed  much  friendship  for  him,  and 
gave  him  my  discovery.  Li  three  days  ho  was 
another  person.  The  sounds  which  he  drew 
from  the  instrument,  and  his  movement  of  the 
bow,  were  much  better  than  before."  Paganini 
promised  that  he  would  one  day  completely  ini- 
tiate the  public  into  this  mystery.  The  biograph- 
ical sketch  firom  which  we  have  taken  these  inter- 
esting details  thinks  this  mystery  may  perhaps 
bo  explauiod.  He  was  accustomed  to  play  his 
pieces  in  a  way  and  often  in  a  tone  written  so 
high  that  no  orchestra  could  accompany  him. 
This  circumstauco  explains  in  part  the  strange 
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aoality  of  hia  sounda  compared  -mth  those  of 
ic  orchestral  violins.  Many  aztists,  during  his 
concerts,  exhibited  a  cariosity  to  ezatoino  hu  ti- 
olio,  and  pronounced  it  untuned  or  tuned  after 
his  own  peculiar  system.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  Pagantiii  found  a  combination  in  the  man- 
ner of  according  the  instrument  which  diminiahee 
the  difficulty  of  fingering. 

In  England  his  veird  and  mystical  i^peorance 
gave  rise  to  many  marrcUouB  sJid  absurd  stories 
about  him,  -which  had  extensive  curreney,  unUl 
they  were  fully  refuted  by  hia  own  explanations. 
Kctuming  through  Franco  to  Italy,  he  purchased 
in  18^4,  at  Parma, the  villa  Gajona,  and  in  Xorem- 
bcr  of  that  year  gave  at  Panna  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  (at^ng  he  often  did,)  and  again  set  oat 
upon  a  concert  tour  in  Italy. 

Ab  a  composer  Paganini  stands  very  high.  His 
vorks  are  rich  in  invention,  genial,  and  ethow  a 
mastery  of  the  scientiSo  part  of  the  art.  lie 
frequently  indul)>e8  in  grotesque  turns,  which 
seem  ^ite  in  harmony  with  his  eccentrie  na- 
ture. No  violin  -virtnoso  has  auipaased  him  ns  a 
composer.  But  one  must  not  consider  every  com- 
position which  bears  the  name  of  Paganini,  as  ac- 
tually his.  In  the  autumn  of  18Sd  ho  gave  no- 
tice in  the  Milan  newspapers,  that  all  the  compo- 
sitions published  in  oUier  countries,  particularly 
in  Leipsic,  were  apocryphal ;  since  up  to  that  time 
bo  had  had  nothing  printed  except  twenty-four 
eappricci  for  the  violin,  six  sonatas  for  violin  and 
guitar,  and  six  quartctii  for  violin,  viola,  guitar,  and 
violoncello ;  but  that  very  soon  all  his  works  were 
to  be  published.  Already  since  1835  a  nervous 
disorder  hod  obliged  him  to  refrain  almost  from 
playing ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1839  he  became  a 
confirmed  invalid,  and  SO  weak  that  ho  oould 
scarcely  hold  his  instrument.  Kecoveiing  a  little, 
ho  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he  found  benefit  in 
change  of  air.  lie  went  back  to  Paris,  and  from 
there  to  Italy,  where  his  illness  so  increased,  that 
he  succumbed  to  it  entirely  on  the  27th  of  I^Iay, 
1840,  at  Nizza.  Uis  body  was  embalmed  and  dc^ 
posited  on  his  estate,  viUa  Gqjona,  ohun^  burial 
having  been  refused  him,  because  he  had  allowed 
nopriest  to  vi»t  him  during  his  sickness, 

.^e  world  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  Paganini, 
which  we  need  not  hero  recall.  That  he  was  not 
altogether  bo  avaricious  as  has  been  often  said, 
appears  in  the  lact  that  after  hearing  a  sj-mphony 
of  Uorlioz,  then  an  ohscnre  and  poor  young  art- 
ist, be  sent  him  twenty  thousand  francs,  with  the 
most  kind  and  flattering  expressions.  According 
to  the  Journal  des  Vebata,  tlio  property  which  ho 
left  behind  him  amounted  to  one  niillion  seven 
hundred  thousand  Irancs,  mostly  in  real  estate. 
Bis  oldest  sitter  received  the  income  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  francs  during  her  lifetime,  after 
which  it  went  to  her  diilcuen.  His  youngest 
siflter  had  the  income  in  tho  same  way  of  fifty 
thousand  franca.  To  an  unknown  lady  in  Lucca 
he  lel^  an  annuity  of  six  thousand  trancs  ;  and 
to  the  mother  of  his  son,  a  singer  who  once  trav- 
elled with  him,  an  annuity  of  twelve  hundred 
francs.   All  the  rest  went  to  his  son  Achilles. 

For  explanations  of  Pagsnini's  peculiar  style 
and  method,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
in  Fi'ttis'  "Biographie  VnherteUe  ;  "  also  to  "Notice 
tur  U  cilibre  violoiuate  Aicolo  Paganini,  par  M.  J. 
hnbert  de  la  PhaUque,"  Paris,  E.  Uuyot.  His  life 
and  adventures  too  are  given  at  great  length,  in 
on  octavo  voltims  of  four  handled  and  tpn  pages. 


by  professor  Schottky,  of  Prague  —  Paffonini't 
Lebenmid  Treiben,"  Prague,  1830. 

PAOEXDABM.  JACOB,  stngi^  at  Lubec. 
was  bom  in  1G46.  Ho  pronounced  a  celebrated, 
oration  on  music  at  the  time  of  hia  being  appoint- 
ed to  the  above  rituation.  He  died  in  1706.  A 
work  of  his  was  published  at  Lubec,  entitled 
"  CarUionei  Sacra." 

PAGIN,  bom  in  1730,  travelled  into  Italy 
from  Prance  for  tho  express  purpose  of  receiving 
lessons  from  Tartini.  He  hod  scarcely  attninod 
the  ago  of  twenty,  when  ho  returned  to  Paris, 
and  frequently  pmbrmed  at  the  Concert  ^ritu^ 
with  the  greatest  success :  but  as  he  would  per- 
form no  music  hut  that  of  Tartini,  the  French 
muaidans  opposed  him  ;  and  tho  ironical  ap- 
plauses that  he  received  at  one  of  tho  above  con- 
certs decided  him  not  to  appear  at  any  more  of 
them.  He  was  then  engaged  in  the  suite  of  the 
Count  of  Clermont.  In  1770,  Dr.  Bumey  heard 
him  in  a  private  party,  and  admired  the  expres- 
sion and  lightness  of  hia  execution.  He  pub- 
lished NX  sonatas  for  the  violin,  Paris,  1748. 

PAGNU2ZI,  P.  GIUSEPPE  LORENZO, 
organist  at  the  convent  of  the  holy  mount  Dell' 
Alvernia,  in  the  Florentine  states,  and  member 
of  the  Academia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  was 
bom  at  Fabrino  in  1738,  and  died  at  his  convent 
in  1802,  where  he  had  devoted  thirty  years  to  the 
science  of  music ;  mointaimng,  both  as  a  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  f>rofbssor,  but  chiefly  as  an  or- 
ganiBt,  a  dislu^nuhed  rank  amongst  the  first 
artists  of  Italy. 

PAISIBLE.  A  celebrated  flutist  and  composer 
for  tiiat  instrument  in  England,  towards  the  end 
of  the  sevoiteenth  century.  He  published  "  Ma- 
sick  performed  before  her  Jlajnty  md  the  new 
King  of  Spain,  three  Overtures." 

PAISIBLE,  N.,  A  celebrated  violinist  at  the 
Concert  SpirittKi  at  Paris,  and  musician  to  the 
Duchess  of  Bourbon  Conti.  was  bom  in  that  city  in 
1745.  He  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Gavini^s, 
who,  charmed  with  his  talent,  assisted  him  in  ob- 
taining the  preceding  situaticms.  Early  in  lifo  he 
travelled  through  a  part  of  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  Germany,  and  as  far  as  Petersburg, 
obtaining  every  where  success  as  an  artist.  At 
Petersburg,  however,  when  he  wished  his  play- 
ing to  become  known  to  the  empress,  Lolli,  who 
was  then  in  the  service  of  that  court,  prevented 
him  by  hia  intrigues  from  being  heard  by  tho 
empress.  He  then  gave  two  public  coneerts, 
which  producing  him  a  sum  insufficient  for  hia 
maintenance,  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  Kussiau  count,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Moscow.  He  did  not  long  continue  in  this  office, 
but  again  tried  two  concerts,  which  had  worse 
suocofls  than  those  at  St.  Petersburg.  At  length, 
in  1781,  driven  to  distraction  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  harassed  with  debts  which  he  had  no  means 
of  satislying  but  by  the  sale  of  his  very  valuable 
violin,  he  formed  the  fatal  resolution  to  ter- 
minate his  existence,  and  accordingly  blew  out 
his  brains,  leaving  a  letter,  tenderly  taking  fare- 
well of  hia  friends,  and  desiring  them  to  pay  hia 
debts  by  the  sole  o£  his  violin.  He  published 
several  operas  of  music  for  his  instrument. 

PAISIELLO.  GIOVANNI,  son  of  Fran^ 
and  of  Grazazio  Pogiale,  was  bom  at  Taxento  in 
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the  yeax  1741.  His  &ther  was  a  YeUxinary  Bur- 
geon, particularly  distinguished  in  his  ut ;  and 
the  reputation  he  hud  acquired,  not  only  in  the 
province  of  Lucca,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
procured  him  the  honor  of  being  employed  by 
tho  King  of  JTaples,  Charles  III.,  during  the  war 
of  Velletri.  Ilia  &thcr  determined,  as  soon  aa 
his  son  had  attained  his  fltthyeac,  that  ho  should 
study  till  he  was  thirteen,  with  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  a  college  at  Tarcnto ;  and  as  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  these  lathers  to  hare  the  serrico  to  the 
virgin  Buiig  in  all  their  festivals,  they  remarked, 
when  tlicir  young  pupil  sang  the  hours  of  mat- 
ins, that  he  had  a  fino  contralto  voice  and  an 
excellent  ear.  Upon  this  observation,  the  Cheva- 
lier D.  Girolarao  Carducci,  of  the  same  city,  and 
who  Biipcrin tended  the  music  for  the  holy  week 
in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  endeavored  to 
make  young  PaisicUo  sing  some  pieces  &om 
memory.  The  boy,  who  was  then  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  act^uittcd  himftclf  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  might  have  been  imagined  he  had  Btudied 
muttic  for  a  length  of  time.  This  was  in  March, 
1754-  I'ho  Chevalior  Carducci,  perceiving  the 
promising  genius  of  Faisicllo,  advised  his  &- 
thcr  to  send  him  to  Naples,  in  order  that  he 
might  study  music,  and,  for  this  purpose,  instant- 
ly to  place  him  with  some  good  chapcl-raaater ; 
but  his  parents  would  not  consent  to  this,  for, 
being  their  only  son,  they  could  not  resolve  to 
part  with  him.  The  roit^ted  entreaties  of  the 
chevalier  begui  at  last  to  prevail,  and  they  prom- 
ised to  fpvc  an  answer,  after  having  reflected 
more  maturely.  In  short,  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  they  determined  on  sending  him  to  Na- 
ples ;  his  departure  was  fixed  for  ^e  month  of 
May  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  employed 
all  his  time  in  learning  the  first  elements  of  mu- 
sic under  an  ecclesiastic,  a  secular  priest,  named 
Carlo  Resta,  of  Tarento,  an  excellent  tenor,  who 
played  very  well  on  the  arch-lute,  an  instrument 
which  PaisieUo  nxsde  use  of  during  the  two  or 
three  months  allotted  to  him  for  acquiring  the 
first  instructions.  He  afterwards  set  out  for  Na- 
ples with  his  father,  and  in  June,  17 6i,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  conservatorio  of  St.  OnoMo, 
whore' he  had  the  happiness  of  finding,  as  a  mas- 
ter, the  celebrated  Durante.  It  was  under  him 
that  he  studied,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
became  first  master  among  the  pupils  of  the 
conservatorio.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
composed  there  some  masses,  ptialms,  motets,  ora- 
torios, and  a  comic  interlude,  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  same  institution.  This  interlude 
procured  him  the  advantage  of  banng  employed 
to  compose,  in  17S3,  an  opera  for  the  theatre  at 
Bologna. 

Hero  begins  tho  first  epoch  of  his  works. 

At  the  theatre  of  the  Marsigli,  at  Bidogna,  «]> 
peared  "  La  I'upiUa,"  "  /  Franctai  bnUanti,"  **  U 
Moitdo  a  Sovcraeioi"  at  Modena,  "La  Aladania 
Vmoriata ;"  at  Parma,  '*  Le  Virttuae  RidicoU," 
"II  Hagiio  (TAbano;"  at  Venice,  "II  Ciarhne," 
"  Lo  Peacatrice ;"  at  Home,  '*Il  Marcfieae  Tuli- 
pana;"  at  Naples,  "La  Vedova  di  bcl  Genio," 
"  V Imbroglio  Vajaate,"  "  U  Idolo  Cineae,"  (it 
was  for  this  work  that  the  court  of  Naples  bcKnn 
the  custom  of  having  comic  operas  peribnned  in 
the  Uttlo  theatre  of  the  court,)  "  Lucio  Papirio," 
"  U  Furbo  mal  accorto"  "L'OUmpia,"  and  "  Pe- 
leaa,"  a  cantata  for  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
Zy.  with  Matift  Caroline  of  Austria;  at  Vctnice, 


" Vlnvocatte  Fortunato;"  at  Milan,  "Sumono 
nel MogoUe ; "  at  Naples,     L'Araho  Cortsae,"  "Let 

Luna  habUatOt"  "La  Coniesa  dei  Numi;"  at 
Kome,  •<  La  fSemiramide,"  "  II  Moniexuma ; "  at 
Naples,  •* Le Dardane,"  " II  Taniburro  NoUumo ;" 
at  Venice,  the  same  work,  with  changes  and  aug- 
mentations ;  at  Milan,  "  L'Andromfda."  He  also 
composed  in  this  city  twelve  quartets,  for  two 
Tioliiu,  tenor,  and  harpsichord*  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Beatrice  of  Este,  wife  of  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  Duke  of  Milan.  At  Turin,  "  Aimibait 
in  Italia,"  "  /  Fiioaofi,"  "  II  Giocatore ; "  at  Na- 
ples, "  La  Somiglianza  dei  Numi"  " L'Aatusi* 
Amoroae,"  a  mass  for  the  dead,  for  two  choirs, 
for  tho  funeral  of  the  prince  royal  D.  Gennaro 
di  Borbone;  Gti  Schersi  d Amort  t  di  Forttma," 
"  Don  Chiaeiotte  della  Mangia,"  "  La  Finta  Maga/' 
"  L'  Osteria  di  Men  Chiaro ; "  at  Modena,  *■  Aliii- 
aandro  nelC  Indte  ;  "  at  Naples,  "  //  Dofth  Comi* 
CO,"  "  Don  Anchiae  Campanone,"  "II  Hondo  delta 
Luna;"  at  Venice,  "Za  Frescatana,"  "La  Dia~ 
cardia  FoHunata"  "  It  Demofoonic."  At  this  time 
he  was  engaged  for  the  King's  Theatre  in  London, 
but  an  invitation  from  the  court  of  Russia  caused 
him  to  break  his  engagement-  At  Naples,  "  I SO' 
craii  Imaginari ; "  at  Florence,  "  II  Gran  Cid," 
"  It  Finto  Principe ;  "  at  Rome,  "  I^  Dw  Con- 
tease,"  "  La  Dij/atta  di  Dario."  It  n-aa  in  this  opera 
that  an  air  iu  two  movements  was  composed  for 
the  first  time,  Mmtre  ti  laacio  o  Jiglia,"  sung  by 
the  tenor  Anzani,  and  which  has  since  BeT\-ed  as 
a  model  to  all  composers.  At  Naples,  *•  Dal  Fin- 
to U  Vero."  It  was  at  the  time  wh«i  this  opera 
appeared,  that  the  court  of  Naples  went,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  comic  theatre.  In  this  same 
year,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1736, 
Paisiello  departed  for  Russia,  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Catharine  II.,  with  an  appointment  of 
four  thousand  rubles.  As  music  master  to  the 
grand  duchess,  he  had  the  further  sum  of  nine 
hundred  rubles ;  and  his  country  house,  which 
was  allowed  him  during  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year,  procured  him  two  thousand  rubles.  M'ith 
those  and  some  other  advantages,  he  had  an  an- 
nual income  of  nine  thousand  rubles. 

SkooA  Epoch. — Paisiello  remained  in  Bossla 
nine  years,  during  which  time  he  composed  "  La 
Serva  Padrona,"  II  Matrimonio  Inagpettaio,"  "  H 
B(irbiere di  Siviglia,"  " I  Filosafi  Imaginari,"  "La 
Finta  Amanie,"  (this  op«3v  was  compcwed  for 
Catharine's  journey  to  Mohilow,  in  Poland,  where 
she  had  an  interview  with  Joseph  II.,)  "  II  Mon- 
do  delta  Luna,"  inononet,  "LaSitteti,"  "Luan- 
da ed  Armidoro,"  "  Alcide  at  Ititio,"  "  AehxlU  in 
Sriro,"  a  cantata  for  Prince  Potemkin,  and  an 
interlude  lor  Prince  Orloif, 

During  Itis  residence  in  Rui^nin,  he  compofied 
for  his  pupil,  the  (irantl  Dutihess  Maria  Fcde- 
rowna,  wile  of  the  (irand  Duke  Paul  Petrowits, 
afteranrds  empress,  Hn-cral  sonatas  and  pieces 
for  the  piano,  making  two  volumes.  Ho  also  ar- 
rauficd  a  collcption  of  rules  for  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  score  on  the  jii:t no- forte.  This  small 
truatific  wurt  printed  in  Russia,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  empress  prcitentcd  him  with  an  annual 
pension  of  nine  hundred  rubles.  At  Warsaw 
ho  composed  the  cnatnrio  of  "  La  Paaaione,"  set 
to  Mctastasio's  words,  for  King  Poniatowski. 

Third  Epoch.  —  At  Vienna  ha  wrote  for  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  the  opora  of  '<  J2  Re  Teodom," 
and  twdve  concerted  sjrmphoniea.  From  thence 
he  zetumed  to  NvplnB.   On  his  azrival  in  tliil 
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city,  Ferdinand  XV,  took  him  into  his  senrice, 
ill  quality  of  master  of  the  chapel,  with  n  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  ducats.  Ho  then  directly 
composed  his  opera  "  Antigtmo ; "  at  Kome, 
"  L' Amora  Ingenioto,"  "  La  Uolinara;"  at  Na- 
ples, "La  Orotta  di  TYofoiUa,"  **Le  Qare  Gena- 
rtme,"  "L'tM^piade,"  >* It  Firm"  This  -work 
was  the  first,  of  the  serious  kind,  in  which  intro- 
ductions and  finales  were  employed.  It  also  con- 
tains a  soene  where  the  principal  person,  execut- 
ing a  monologue,  is  surprised  by  soldiers,  who 
arrive  •  to  the  -sound  of  a  military  march,  and 
■ 'whi<^  agrees  with  the  mig  of  the  sotor ;  a  scene 
which  has' since  serred  as  a  model  to  many  com- 
posers. 

At  this  time  Faisiello  leceiTed  irom  the  King 
of  Prussia  (William)  an  invitation  to  Berlin, 
but  which  he  could  not  accept,  being  in  the^ser- 
Tioe  of  the  King  of  Naples,  Fwdinand  IV.V  of 
Bourbon. 

A  short  time  tAm,  he  gftTe,  at  Naples,  *'  /  Zin- 

gtm  in  Piera,"  and  composed  for  the  obsequies 
of  General  Hoche  a  funeral  symphony,  which 
procured  him  a  recomponse  ftom  General  Bona- 
parte. He  afterwardtt  gave  "  La  Phedra,"  with 
some  analogous  ballets,  "  Le  Varie  Geione,"  and 
"  CtUotu  in  Utiea." 

He  was  now  invited  to  take  a  new  eng^onent 
in  Itussia ;  but  the  motives  which  had  induced 
him  to  refuse  the  oifers  of  the  King  of  Prussia  pre- 
vented him  irom  accepting  those  of  the  court  of 
Bumda.  The  King  of  Naples  commanded  him  to 
set  to  muws  "Ifina,  o  la  Passa  eC  Amor»,"  for 
the  little  country  theatre  of  the  Bd^dere.  This 
opna  was  afterwards  performed  at  the  Florentine 
theatre,  with  the  addition  of  the  quartet. 

"  GiiMOM  Lucitia "  was  composed  for  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  Caroline  of 
Austria.  In  this  cantata,  an  air,  intermixed  with 
choruses,  waa  used  for  the  first  timc^  and  which 
has  been  since  imitated  bj  other  composers.  It 
was  followed  hf"La  Zenobia  di  Paimira."  Being 
invited  to  London,  where  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  go,  he  sent  to  the  theatre  of  that  city  the 
opera  of  "  La  Locanda,"  which  was  afterwards 
performed  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  "  //  Fa^ 
naiioo  in  B^Uaa,"  with  the  addition  of  a  quintet. 
He  then  compoaed  a  graiid'  T»  Dmm,"  fi>r  the 
return  of  the  King  aad-Queen-  of  Naples  frtmi 
Germany ;  a  cantata,  <'  Dafna  ad  Alceo,"  for  the 
academy  dei  Cavalieri ;  a  cantata,  "  La  Batour  de 
Penie,"  for  the  academy  div  Amu  ;  "  L'El/rida," 
and  "  L' Elvira  ;  "  at  Venice,  "  /  Giuochi  (?  A^ri- 
gento;"  at  Naples,  "La  Didom"  "L'Inyamto 
FeUee"  and  "VAndroautea-" 

The  French  revolution  having  extended  to 
Naples  in  1789,  the  government  assumed  the  re- 
publican form.  The  court  abandoning  Naples 
and  returning  into  Sicily,  the  rulers  <3i  the  state 
named  Paisiello  composer  to  the  nation.  But 
the  Bourbon  lamily,  being  reestablished,  made  it 
a  crime  in  him  to  have  accepted  tfata  emi^yment, 
and  for  some  time  his  appointments  were  sus- 
pended. At  last,  after  two  years  had  elapsed,  he 
was  restored  to  his  situation.  Ho  was  afterwards 
demanded  at  Paris  by  the  First  Consul  of  France, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  when  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Naples,  gave  him  a  despatch,  with  an  order  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  jdace  hiniself  at  the  dispoaal  of  Me 
flzBt  consnL  Alqnier,  the  mfaiistOT  of  Fhmce, 
lendent  at  Naples,  pressed  him  on  this  ocea^n 
to  declare  his  intentions  respecting  the  fees  and 


the  treatment  he  desired.  Painello  relied,  that 
the  honor  of  serving  the  first  consul  he  considered 
as  a  sufficient  recompense.  On  arriving  at  Paris, 
he  was  provided  with  a  futnishod  apartment,  and 
one  of  the  court  carriages ;  ho  was  assigned  a 
salary  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  and  a  present 
of  eighteen  thousand  franoe  for  the  expenses  of 
his  stay,  heHidos  those  of  his  journey.  He  was 
offered  at  Paris  several  employments ;  such  as 
those  of  director  of  the  ibnperial  Academy  and 
of  the  Conservatorio ;  he  rt^usod  them  all,  and 
contented  himself  with  that  of  director  of  the 
chapel,  which  he  filled  with  excellent  artists. 
He  composed  for  this  chapel  sixteen  sacred  ser- 
vices, consisting  of  masses,  motets,  prayers,  &c., 
and  besides  these  he  set  the  opera  of '<*  Proaer- 
pine,"  for  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  a  "  Grand 
Ma»M  "  for  two  choirs,  a  "  Te  Deum,"  and  prayers 
for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  Finding  that 
the  climate  of  Paris  did  not  agree  with  his  wife, 
he  qnitted  tfaat  city,  after  residing  in  it  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  returned  to  Italy ;  he  still,  how- 
ever, conthiued  to  send  every  year  to  Napoleon 
a  sacred  composition  for  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  16th  of  August  A  year  after' his  de- 
parture, the  emperor  proposed  to  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  but  the  bad  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  accepting  the  invitation.  The  Bourbon 
fiunily  being  obliged  to  quit  Naples,  King  Joseph 
Napoleon  confirmed  to  him  the  place  of  master 
of  the  chapel,  of  composer  and  director  of  the 
music  of  bis  chamber  and  of  his  chapel,  with  an 
appointment  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ducats.  He  wrote  for  this  chapel  twenty-four 
services,  conusting  (tf  masses,  motets,  and  pray- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  sent  him  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  Joseph  Ydm- 

.  self .  presented  to  him,  with  an  additional  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  francs.    Subsequently  to 

'  this  period,  he  composed  the  opera  *^Dei  PitU^' 
rid,"  whieh  might  serre  aa  a  model  both  to  poeta 
and  mnsidaDS,  and  procured  him  the  decoration 
of  the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from  the  king ; 
he  was  also  named  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Naples,  and  president  of  the  musical  direction 
of  the  royal  Conservatorio.  King  Joseph  having 
gone  to  Spain,  Murat,  who  succeeded  him.  con- 
firmed FaisieUo  in  all  his  employmimta.  At  the 
period  of  tite  empenn'a  marriage  with  her  im- 
perial and  royal  highness  the  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  Paisiello  thought  it  his  duty  to  present 
her  majesty  with  a  sacred  composition ;  and  in 
token  of  her  thanks,  the  empress  sent  him  a 
|«esent  of  four  thousand  franca,  accompanied 
with  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  from  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  palace^  containing  the  aeknowl- 
cdraients  of  her  majesty. 

Besides  the  offices  already  spoken  of,  Faiuello 
was  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  for 
which  he  composed  several  services  aUa  Palaatri- 
ma;  he  was  also  chapel-master  to  the  municipal- 
ity. He  likewise  conmosed  for  diilbrent  religioiiB 
Iwoses,  now  destroyed,  a  great  number  of  offices ; 
such  as  three  masses  for  two  choirs,  two  masses 
for  five  voices,  oiAi  Paleatrina,  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  violoncello  and  tenor,  and  a 
Chriaha  ;  and  besides  these,  three  cantatas  for  a 
single  voice,  for  amateun ;  four  nottumos  for 
two  Toicea;  six  concertos  for  the  inano-fcat^ 
written  exproiisly  for  the  inianta,  Princeee  of  Par- 
ma, afterwards  Queen  of  &>aiu,  wifb  of  CharlM 
IV. 
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FaiaicUo  is  the  &ret  who  introduced  the  Tiola 
into  the  comic  opera  at  Naples.  lie  was  also  the 
firat  who  brought  into  the  theatres  and  the 
churches  of  that  city  the  use  of  concerted  bas- 
soons and  clarinets. 

It  was  Faiciiello  who  had  the  merit  of  being 
the  means  of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  audience  from  applauding  com- 
posers and  singers  in  the  theatre  of  Sou  Carlos ; 
the  king  set  the  example  of  the  change  by  ap- 
plauding an  air  sung  by  Caxlo  Iloina,  in  the 
opera  of  "  Fapiriua." 

Paiaicllo  (now  chevalier)  was  named  s  member 
of  many  learned  societies  ;  such  as  of  the  Napo- 
leon Academy  of  Lucca,  the  Italian  Academy,  then 
sitting  at  Leghorn,  and  the  Society  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Apollo,  at  Paris ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1800,  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
tbe  institate  of  France.  HediedinNaplc8,inthe 
year  181C,  aged  seventy-six.  That  city  rendered 
mm  funeral  honors,  in  causing  to  be  executed  a 
moss  for  the  dead,  found  among  his  papers.  The 
same  evening  his  "  NtHa"  was  performed  at  the 
opera,  when  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  whole 
court  attended. 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  whidi  we  have 
given  the  list,  there  ore  many  which  have  had 
general  success,  and  which  have  been  often  per- 
formed in  the  principal  theatres  of  Europe.  The 
following  are  among  the  most  favorite  of  his 
comic  operas:  "La  FreMcatana,"  "LeDus  Con- 
teU9,"  "  It  R»  Tudom,"  "ItBarbiere  dt  SiviffUa," 
"  It  Furito  mat  aeeorto,"  "  D.  AncAua  Campantmt" 
"  La  Modiata  roffijirtUrux,"  "  I  Zingari  in  Ftera," 
"  Dal  Fiiiio  il  Vera,"  "  L'Jnganno  Felice,"  "  VAra- 
bo  Corteae,"  "  L' Amor  contraatato,"  "  Ji  Tambutro 
Notturno,"  "  La  Pasza  per  Amore,"  "L'lrmoemte 
Fortunata,"  "  II  MatrimoHio  Ittasptttaia"  "LaServa 
Fadrona,"  "  I  Filoaqfi  Imaghuari,"  "  Le  Gore  €«• 
nemae,"  and  " La  GroUa  di  Trofmio"  Among 
the  serious  operas  :  '<  La  Dufatta  di  Dario" 
"L'Eifrida,"  "  II  Pirro,"  La  A'ttteti,"  "L'An- 
tiffona,"  "  Lucinda  ed  Armidoro,"  "  L' Olympiade," 
"  liDemetrio,"  "  L'Andromaca,"  "  La  Fedra,"  "Ca- 
ione  in  Vtica,"  and  **/  Giuochi  4fAffrigmto." 
Among  the  worka  for  the  church :  "  La  Paati- 
eme,"  Oio  mass  for  two  choin.  tiie  **  Tt  Deum," 
the  motets  and  funeral  Bymplumios. 

To  complete  the  account  of  PaisieUo,  some 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  his  talents,  and  on 
those  qualities  which  characterized  him,  are 
merely  necessary.  To  do  this  in  £ew  words,  they 
are  fertility  of  invention  ;  an  extraordinary  and 
happy  facility  of  finding  subjects  full  both  of  na- 
ture and  originality ;  a  talent  unique  in  develop- 
ing them  by  the  r ©sources  of  melody,  and  em- 
bellishing them  by  interesting  detuls ;  an  ar- 
rangement always  full  of  fancy  and  learning ; 
and  a  taste,  grace,  and  freshness  of  melody  by 
which  he  has  far  surpaasod  most  othw  composers, 
and  has  been  a  model  to  those  who  have  Ubored 
after  him.  His  composition,  always  very  simple, 
and  divostcd  of  all  affectation  of  learning,  is  not 
only  extremely  correct,  but  exceedingly  elegant, 
and  his  accompaniments,  always  very  clear,  are 
at  the  same  time  brilliant  and  full  of  ^Geot. 
"With  regard  to  expression,  although  simplicity 
eeems  to  be  hig  principal  and  ruling  character- 
istic, it  is  not  lees  true  that  he  knew  perlectly 
how  to  introduce  variety,  to  seize  on  the  diffbr- 
eut  methods  of  producing  effect,  and  to  pass  from 
the  comic,  &om  the  simple^  aiid  una^cted,  to 


the  pathetic,  the  majestic,  and  even  the  terrible, 
without  hwing  that  grace  and  cleganco  from 
which  it  appears  imposuble  for  him  to  depart. 
Such  are  the  qualities  which  have  obtained  Pai- 
siello  the  suffrages  of  all,  both  those  of  the  pub- 
lic and  of  amateurs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
learned  and  of  mostera.  No  composer's  works 
could  at  any  time  have  been  more  universally  ad- 
mired, sought,  applauded,  and  sung  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  nor  have  better  deserved  the 
distinguished  reception  they  every  where  met. 
No  individual  coud  have  more  enjoyed  such 
universal  success  ;  for,  placed  at  the  same  time 
among  the  most  delightful  authors  and  among 
the  finest  classics,  he  personally  recetred  the 
homage  of  his  age,  assuring  to  hbnself  at  the  same 
time  those  of  posterity. 

PATTA.  GIOVANNI,  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
was  a  celebrated  tenor  singer  at  Venice  in  1726. 
Quanz  speaks  of  him  as  singing  an  adagio  in 
the  greatest  possible  perfection,  xle  was  uways 
called  the  kintf  of  tenors.  He  was  likewise  an  ex- 
cellent performer  on  the  harpsichord,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  for  singing  in  hifi  native  city, 
which  afterwards  became  highly  celebrated. 

PAIX,  JACOB,  of  Augsburg,  was  organist  at 
Lauingon,  where  he  published,  iu  15S9,  a  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Utility  of  Music  in  Churches, 
Schools,  and  private  Families."  The  following 
practical  works  are  also  by  him  :  "  A  Guide  to 
the  Organ,"  1683  ;  "  A  Selection  of  Fugues  by 
different  Composers,  for  three,  four,  and  more 
Voices ; "  and  some  masses,  fugues,  &c.,  Lau- 
ingen,  1688. 

PALADINL  GIUSEPPE,  of  Mihm,  was 
chapel-master  in  that  city,  and  composed  several 
oratorios,  which  were  performed  there  between 
the  years  1728  and  1743. 

PALANCIA,  called  also  T05IAS0  GO- 
MEZ. A  celebrated  Spanish  composer,  resident  in 
Italy  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

PALAVICINO.  BENEDETTO,  a  native  of 
Cremona,  and  a  celebrated  musical  composer, 
was  ehapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  about 
the  year  1600. 

Ills  wtnrks  conust  chiefly  of  madrigals  for  five 
and  tax  voices,  and  are  in  general  good.  They 
contain,  however,  no  great  variety  of  stylo,  mel- 
ody, harmony,  or  modulation. 

PAL^ZOTTI,  GIUSEPPE,  also  called 
TAGLLVVIA,  a  Sicilian  priest,  doctor  of  di- 
vinity and  archdeacon  of  Cophaleda,  was  like- 
wise a  fertile  composer,  and  flourished  about  the 
year  1615.  Mongitor,  "BibL  SicuL,"  p.  395,  assures 
us  that  Palazzotti  published  nine  practical  musi-  _ 
cal  works,  of  which,  however,  we  can  only  name 
•*  31adr^ali  Coiuaioii  d  3  voe.,"  Op.  9,  Naples, 
1632. 

PALESTRINA,  GIOVAN.  PIETHO  ALOI- 
SIO  DA.  A  celebrated  Italian  composer.  His 
birth  has  been  fixed,  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, in  the  year  1524,  at  Palntrina,  the  Fra- 
nettv  of  the  ancients.  Italy  being  divided  into 
many  independent  states,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinot  and  separate  honor  to  maintain,  the  na- 
tives ate  not  only  very  careful  in  settling  a  spot 
where  a  man  of  genius  was  bom,  but  of  record- 
ing the  place  where  he  was  educated,  with  the 
name  of  his  mastn ;  and  as  the  poiuten  of  JSaXy 
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arc  appropriated  to  different  schools,  so  arc  the 
musicians,  and  a  composer  or  p^ormor  of  great 
abilities  is  seldom  mentioned  without  his  coun- 
try ;  by  which  it  is  known  that  ho  is  of  the  Ro- 
man,  Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Lombard,  or  Bo- 
logneae  aoKool,  each  of  whioh  has  some  pecu- 
liar chazacteristio  that  raiables  one  intelUgent 
muedcian  of  Italy  immediately  to  diacover  the  ' 
school  of  another  by  his  works  or  performance. 
To  those  distinctiona  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries so  little  attend,  that,  when  it  is  known  that 
a  muiiictan  comes  finm  Italy,  no  further  inquiry 
is  made.  From  this  ancient  custom  of  naming 
the  master  with  the  scholar  and  his  country,  all 
the  writers  of  Italy,  who  have  given  any  account 
of  Falostrina,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say, 
that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Guadio  Mell,  Fiamini/o, 
a  Fleming;  by  whom  they  have  been  generally 
understood  to  mean  Claude  Goudimel,  a  native 
of  Fruiche  Comt^t  and  a  Huguenot,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  that  get  the  translation  of  the  Faalms, 
by  Clement  Marot  and  Theodore  Bcze,  to  music, 
and  who  was  murdered  at  Lyons  in  1672,  on  the 
iatol  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

In  some  miBCcUaueous  publications  during  our 
author's  younger  time,  before  hia  &me  was  es- 
tablished, we  find  him  frequently  called  "  GimeUo 
da  Pahstrina."  He  had  this  title  in  the  Secondo 
Libro  delle  Mute,"  a  set  of  madrigals  so  called,  that 
was  printed  at  Venice,  1559  ;  and  in  another  set, 
under  the  title  of  "Amoroti  ardori  di  dicersi  eccel' 
lenti  Muaici,"  as  well  as  in  the  second  book  of 
Cipriauo's  madrigals,  printed  likewise  at  Venice, 
1571,  in  four  parts,  wharo  there  ia  a  "  Canson  di 
Oianetto,  topra  di  Pace  non  trovo,  con  14  UStanse," 
published  about  the  same  time. 

The  few  circumstances  and  ontlines  of  Pales- 
trina's  liie  that  have  been  preserved  from  obliv- 
ion, and  seem  the  most  indisputable,  are,  that 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  lo'Zi  ;  that  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  composer,  about  1555,  he 
was  admitted  into  tiie  Pope's  Chapel  at  Rome ; 
in  lo(i2,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  elect- 
ed chapel-roaster  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in 
the  name  city,  as,  upon  the  death  of  Uiovanni 
AnimucciSf  in  1571,  he  was  honored  with  a  simi- 
lar appointmeut  at  St.  Peter's ;  and  lastly,  having 
brought  choi  al  harmony  to  a  degree  of  perfecdon 
that  has  never  since  "been  exceeded,  he  died  in 
thereat  1594,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  following  account  of  his  death  and  burial 
was  entcrbd  in  the  register  of  the  Pontiiical 
Chapel  by  Ippolito  Gambocc,  PuntcUore,  who  at 
that  time  had  the  care  of  the  records  :  — 

"February  2,  1594.  This  moraiag  died  the 
most  excellent  musician,  Signor  Giovanni  Fal- 
ostrina, our  dear  companion,  and  maestro  di  ca- 
ptlla  of  St.  Fetor's  Cliurch,  whither  his  funeral 
was  attended,  not  only  by  all  the  musicians  of 
Itomc,  but  by  on  infinite  concourse  of  people,  when 
*  Libtra  me,  Doming,'  was  sung  by  the  whole  col- 
loQC."  To  this  account  Adnmi  acids  that  of  Tor- 
rigio,  who  soys,  "  In  St.  Peter's  Church,  near  the 
altar  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Judc,  was  interred,  in 
consequence  of  hia  extraordinary  aUlitieB,  Pier- 
luigi  da  Palestrina,  the  great  musical  composer, 
and  maestro  di  capelia  of  this  church.  His  funer- 
al was  attended  by  all  the  musicians  of  Home, 
and  '  Libera  vie,  DonUne,*  as  composed  by  him- 
self, in  five  parts,  was  sung  by  three  choirs. 
Upon  hia  coffin  was  this  inscription  :  f  Joarmet 
PetTMs  Ahgaiua  Praneilinta  JUutica  Princ^' " 


It  would  be  endless  to  transcribe  all  the  enlo- 
giums  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  Palestrina 
by  musical  writers.  Very  honorable  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  grrat  contrapuntiiit,  during 
his  lifetime,  by  Giovanni  Guidetto,  chaplain  to 
Fopc  Gregory  XIII.,  who,  being  appointed  to 
collate,  correct,  and  regulate  the  dioir  snrico  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  1582,  aays  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  depend  solely  on  his  own  judgment  in 
this  undertaluQg,  and  therefore  had  applied  to 
that  prince  of  musicians,  Giovanni  Pierluigi  da 
Palestrina,  to  superintend  and  correct  tlie  whole 
wfffk  —  an  office  which  he  was  so  oblong  as  to 
undertake ;  "and  if,"  says  he,  "  the  compilation 
be  found  to  have  any  merit,  it  must  bo  chiefly 
ascribed  to  his  kind  assistance." 

Some  judgment  may  be  formed,  says  the 
leamod  author  of  the  *'  Bssay  on  Counterpoint," 
of  the  great  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
the  professors  of  bis  own  time,  from  a  collection 
of  psalms,  in  five  parts,  that  was  published  in 
1592,  and  dedicated  to  Palestrina  by  fourteen  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  Italy  at  that  time ;  among 
these  were  Pietro  Fontio  and  Coetanzo  Porta. 

"In  the  year  1584  he  dedicated  o  work  to  the 
pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  which,  by  the  originality  of 
treating  the  subject,  and  by  its  depth  of  concep- 
tion, elicited  approbation  &r  exceeding  that  of 
any  of  hie  previous  works.  Hiia  work  consists 
of  twenty-nine  motets  &om  the  *  Song  of  Solo- 
mon..' llic  dedication  contains  a  short  synopsis 
of  the  life  and  intentions  of  the  artist.  In  former 
years,  ho  says,  he  threw  away  his  songs,  poems 
of  unholy,  i^olatroufl  lovc^  and  he  felt  repentant 
and  ashamed  of  it.  For  this  reason  be  tumod  to 
the  cultivation  of  sacred  music,  sang  the  pnuso 
of  Christ  and  Ids  virgin  mother,  and  finally  se- 
lected the  <  Song  of  Solomon,'  a  poem  singing 
Christ's  holy  love  to  his  bride,  the  souL  This 
caused  him  to  give  a  more  lively,  inspired  charac- 
ter to  his  music,  in  ordra  to  teach  the  glowing 
tenderness  pervading  the  whole  poem.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion,  as  those  affirm  who  know 
the  composition,  he  has  proved  throughout  the 
whole  work.  The  agony  into  which  he  was 
plunged  by  the  loss  of  his  hero  dissolved  it- 
self into  pure,  holy  longing,  and  joyous  hope  of 
reonion:  the  bittwness  of  his  iomua  thoughts 
on  death  is  now  changed  to  serene  earnest- 
ness." 

The  following  catalogao  comprises  the  princi- 
pal works  of  this  renowned  master :  *•  Miaae  H  4, 
5,  e  6  voci.  Lib.  I,"  Home,  1554 ;  "Miaae  ci  4-6 
voci.  Lib.  2,"  Home,  1567  ;  "  Misaa  A  4-0  voci.  Lib. 
3,  '  Itome,  1670;  "  Mitae,  Lib.  4,"  Venice,  1582  ; 
"  Miiie,  Lib.  6^'  Rome,  1690 ;  "  Aliase,  Lib.  6," 
Venice,  1696;  "  Mitae,  Lib.  7,"  1694;  "i/wse. 
Lib.  8,"  1694  ;  "  Miaae,  Lib.  9,"  and  "  Miaae,  Lib. 
11,"  Venice,  1600;  "  Misae,  Lib.  12,"  without 
date ;  "  Miaie,  d  4  voci,"  Milan,  1610 ;  "  Mote/ti  A 
5,  6,  7,  a  8  voci,"  Rome  and  Venice,  1669,  1668, 
1689,  1690,  and  1601 ;  "  Libar  1,  MoteUortim,  5.  6. 
et  7  voc.,"  Venice,  1579 ;  *'  £aber  2,  Motmttortm," 
Venice,  1579  ;  "  Liber  3,  Motettorum,"  Venice, 
1686 ;  "  Liber  4,  Motettoram,"  Venice,  1594 ; 
"  MotcUa  Feitoruni  totiua  Anni  cum  Commtmi  SanC' 
torum,  4  vocib,.  Lib.  1,"  Venice,  1674  ;  "  Offertorii 
d  6  e  6  voc..  Lib.  1  e  2,"  Rome,  1593 ;  "  jUo^m- 
^cat  octo  Tonorwn,"  Venice ;  ■*  Lameniationes  Ja- 
ramiir,  cum  4  voc.,"  Venice,  1586  ;  **  Lamentaiioni, 
A  4  voci"  Rome,  1588  ;  "  Lameataiioni$  A  6  voei  ;  " 
"  CarUionca  ISacree,  4  tuc.,  pro  Featit  loHua  Atni  at 
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omnium  Saaetor.  Editio  ittrata,"  Antwerp,  1613  ; 
**HymHi  totiM  Aitni,  A  6  voc.,"  Rome,  1589; 
"  ffymnt  d  6  voc^"  Venice,  lfi98 ;  "  Lib.  1  da" 
Madrigali  &  5  voci,"  Venice,  1593  ;  "  Secondo  Li- 
bra delle  Mute,"  Venice,  1595 ;  and  *■  Madrigaii 
Spirkuali,  Lib.  1  e  2,"  Itome  and  Venice,  1594. 
Many  of  PaLratrina's  works  are  fortunately  to  be 
met  with  in  selectionB  made  by  other  authors. 
The  following  ue  titles  of  the  works  in  which 
some  of  FalestrinR's  pieces  may  be  foand :  "  Mu- 
tica  Tranaalpiaa,"  &c.,  London,  1688 ;  "  Fab. 
Conataniini  aelecta  Canttonea,"  &c.,  Home,  1614; 
"  Fiorilfffium  Sacrarum  CatUionum,"  &c.,  Ant- 
werp, 1609  ;  "  Paolucci  Arte  pratica  di  CaiUrapun- 
to,"  &c;  "Eximem  deW  Origine  »  d«lle  BegoU 
Mia  Munea,  coUa  Sloria  del  auo  Progreuo,  Deca- 
dmsa,  e  Rinuovazione''  Komo,  1774.  In  this 
book  is  found  Polcetrina's  maBS  of  Pope  Morcel- 
luB,  and  a  "Kyrie."  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  "  History  of 
Music."  In  ToL  iii.  p.  175,  is  Paleetrina's  motet, 
*'  Sicut  cervtu,  d  4 ;  "  and  at  page  185,  of  the  same 
volume,  is  the  spiritual  madrigal,  Credo  i/euiill. 
A  5."  Dr.  Bumoy's  *<  History  of  Music."  In  vol. 
iii.  p.  170,  is  a  **  Canon  d  3,"  by  Pdestrina ;  and 
at  p.  191,  a  motet  by  the  same  master,  "  Exaltaho 
te  Dom.  d  5."  Kircher's  "  itiaurgia."  In  vol.  i. 
lib.  7,  cap.  5,  is  a  "  Cruei^ia''  by  Palcatrina. 
Lastly,  there  arc  three  pieces  by  this  composer  in 
the  work  entitled  "  lliuica  Sacra,  qua  cantalnr 
giiotannia  per  htbdomadam  tatuAam  Roma  in  lacelio 
pontijicio." 

PALIONE,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Home  in 
1781,  and  commencod  his  musical  studios  in 
1792,  under  the  direction  of  Fontemag^  and 
Fenaroli.  He  has  composed  the  following  works : 
"  Three  Airs  and  a  Quartet  in  Lodoisko,  Opera 
of  Caruso  ;  "  "La  Finta  AtnaitU,"  opera,  Kaples ; 
"  Due  Rivali,"  "  La  Vedoca  aatula,"  and  "  La 
TiUanella  rapita ; "  the  three  last  operas  at  liome. 
Besides  these,  many  of  his  vocal  and  instrument- 
al works  have  been  published,  chiefly  at  Paris, 
where  ho  died  in  1819. 

PALLADIUS.  DAVID,  a  contrapuntist  of 
Naples,  flourished  about  the  year  1600.  The  fol- 
lowing of  his  works  were  printed  :  *'  Catuiotua 
Nuptiaiea,  4,  €,  6,  7  voc."  Wittenberg,  1590, 
and  "  NeueM  Lied,"  Magdeburg,  1590. 

PALLAVICINI,  VINCENZO,  cbapol-maatet 
at  ■  Consorvatory  in  Venice,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  righteen^  century,  when  his  com- 
positions of  alinost  every  kind  wero  in  high  re- 
pute. 

PALLAVICINO,  BENEDETTO.   See  Paia- 

VIONO. 

PALLAVICINO,  CARLO,  of  Bieecia.  AcoU 
ebrated  dramatic  composer  of  the  Venetian  school. 
He  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  he 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  The  following  operas 
were  succesulully  produced  by  him  in  Italy : 

Auraliatio  Denmlrio,"  1606  ;  "  U  Tiranno  umiliaio 
d^Amore,  ocero  il  Meraspe,"  1667;  '•  Oioelesiano," 
1674  ;  "  Enea  in  Italia,"  1675  j  "  Gaieuo,"  1676  ; 
"  li  Ve^iano,"  1678 ;  "  It  Nerone,"  1679  ;  "  AUs- 
salina,"  1680  ;  "  Rtissiaito,  overo  il  Maggior  impos- 
tibik,"  1G82  ;  "Carlo  Ri  tt Italia;"  "II  m 
Infante,"  1683  ;  *'  Licinio  Imperatore,"  IGSi ; 
"  liecimtro  Ri  de'  Yandaii  ;  "  "  ilatdtmo  Pupieno," 
1686;  "  Peneioppe  la  Casta;"  "La  Didono  de- 
UroHUt"  1686;  **Amor  inamorato  i"  "L'Ama- 


tone  Cortara;"  'KElmiro  R»  di  CorinUt,"  1687; 
and  "  La  Gma^tmma  JMmta,"  1888. 

PALLOTTA,  MATT.  A  compoeer  of  sacred 
music,  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
century.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Palermo^  in  Sicily. 
Amongst  his  works  are  "  CtuUionum  Bentdictua 
ad  laude»  in  lolemnibut  matutinii  hebdomada  tanctm 
il  4  nu:,"  and  "  Batedielua  gvinti  mod^  B  mal- 
lati." 

PALMA.  A  Neapolitan  composer  of  some 
symphonies  pcribrmed  at  the  Cotuxrt  Spiriiuei,  in 
Pads,  in  1752.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  profound 
Sala,  and  immediately  on  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education,  he  wrote  several  the:ittical 
pieces  at  Naples,  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  all  oS 
which  were  successful  from  their  gay  and  piquant 
Btylo.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  Ukd  tenor 
singer. 

PALMA,  SILVESTRO  DI,  t  composer,  bom  s« 

Naples  about  1 75 1 ,  was  a  puiul  of  PaisicUo,  as  also 
of  Sala.  He  composed  some  of  the  airs  in  "  J> 
Vane  Gelojie"  an  opera,  written  in  1791  for  Na- 
ples. His  first  entire  opera  was  "  La  Pietra  Sim- 
paiica,"  Opera  buffa,  acted  in  1797  at  Vienna, 
and  apparently  with  applause,  since  U  has  been 
arranged  there  for  eight  wind  instruments.  Pal- 
ma  settled  permancnUy  at  Naples  about  the  yeer 
1804.  He  has  since  been  only  distinguidied  by 
an  operetta,  entitled  "  La  ^lota  oontrattata." 

PALSA,  JOHANN,  a  very  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  horn,  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Jermeritz,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1754.  In  t770  ho  performed  with  his 
colleague  Torrschmidts  at  the  Concert  ^irilud  at 
Paris,  in  which  the^  both  remained  till  1783, 
when  they  travelled  mto  Germany,  and  were  en- 
gaged by  the  Landgrave  of  Hcsso  Cassel  at  a  high 
salary.  In  1786  they  went  to  England,  where 
they  woe  much  admired.  The  following  year 
they  returned  to  Cassel.  The  editors  of  the 
French  Dictionary  of  Musicians  say,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  the  cantabile  of  Palsa,  or  the  vivauty, 
quickness,  and  skill  of  Turrachmidts.  Accompa- 
nied by  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  CasscU 
they  performed  on  their  silver  horns  (monu&o- 
tured  at  Paris,  and  each  valued  at  one  hundred 
louisd'ors)  two  concertos  in  E  major ;  and,  in 
the  rondos,  passed  to  the  keys  of  £  minor  and  Q 
major  with  as  much  facility  as  -performers  on  the 
piano-forte.  On  the  death  of  the  landgrave  they 
proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  thoy  were  engaged  hy 
the  court,  and  where  Falsa  died  in  1792,  in  Hib 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  name  of 
Tn  rrechiuidti  there  were  published,  at  Paria, 
"Vuo*  d  2  Cot*  do  Chaaae,"  Ops.  1  Bud  2. 

PALSCIIAXT.    A  Qcrman  professor  of  the 

harpsichord,  resident  at  St.  Petersburg  for  many 
years  up  to  1800,  when  be  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  a  well-earned  Dune  in  that  city.  Dr. 
Bumey  speaks  of  a  child  of  this  name,  who  was 
celebrated  on  the  haqisichord  in  the  year  1750. 
Probably  it  was  the  subject  of  this  article. 

PAMIGER,  or  PAMINGER,  LEONARD,  a 
contrapuntist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  reaident 
at  Passau,  was  a  very  loomed  man  and  intimate 
Ixicud  of  LuUtcr.   According  to  an  ^taph  writ- 
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ten  by  his  con,  his  death  took  place  in  1568.  His 
aon  also  edited  the  follnwing  of  his  &thcr'8 
worka  :  "  Primini  Tomm  Ecr/'-siasitcoruM  CaiUio- 
num,  4,  5,  et  pturiitm  vociim,  I  Ado.  xisqw  ad  I'ta- 
tionem  Domini  et  Halttaioris  ttoalH  J.  C."  Norimb., 
1.973;  "TomiM  2,"  Norimb.  1573;  *' 2bmt»  3/' 
Koiimb.,  1576 ;  and  "  Tbrnu*  4,"  Koiimb.,  1680. 

PAMIGEH,  or  PAMINGER,  MAG.  SOPHO- 
KIAS,  Bou  of  tho  preceding,  and  editor  of  his 
works,  was  ulttmatcly  privato  teacher  at  the  Car- 
thusian convent  in  Nuremberg.  He  was  bora  in 
1626,  and  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  ho  had 
Icttcra  of  recommendation  from  his  father  to  Dr. 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Afterwards  he  was 
driven  as  a  schoolman,  on  account  of  his  adher- 
ence to  Luther's  doctrine,  from  one  placo  to  an- 
other. It  was  at  Oettingen  that  he  resided  long- 
est, having  been  invited  there,  in  1668,  as  rector, 
and  also  as  inspector  of  the  choir.  At  last  he 
resigned  all  his  situations,  and  removed,  in  1675, 
to  Nuremberg,  whore  ho  made  it  hia  business  to 
procure  purchasers  and  patrons  for  his  father's 
works,  of  which  he  himself  superintended  tlie 
ediUon.  He  then  opened  a  private  school  in  that 
town,  and  died  in  1603.  Among^^t  his  numerous 
works  wo  can  mention  "  Epiiaphta  Leonh.  Va- 
mingeri,  Aschaitienaity  viri  pictate,  eniditiom  et  vir- 
tule  prteaiautiuimi,  mutici  clarissimi,  i^c,  a  Soph. 
Pamingero  ct  quibusdam  reverendit,  clariaa.  pita  ac 
eruditia  viria  tcripia,"  Katisb.  15&8. 

PAMPANI,  ANTONIO  GAETANO,  of  tho 
Koman  states,  was,  during  twenty  years,  master 
of  the  Conservatory  of  tho  OspedtSetto  at  Venice. 
He  wrote  the  following  operas:  "  Atuigilda,"  173§; 
"Artttterte  Lonqtmano,"  1737;  "  Caditta  tfAmU' 
Im,"  1746;  " La  Cfcm«wo  rf(  Tito,"  1748 ;  >*Ar- 
tasene,"  1760;  "//  Veneealao,"  1762;  "  Attianat- 
te."  1765  ;  "  Demofoonte"  1764 ; "  Demetrm"  1768. 
Of  all  tho  above  operas,  " Dano/oonie" -wob  the 
most  succcssfuL  I'ampani  also  composed  much 
church  music.  Bis  stylo  is  said  to  have  been 
noisy,  and  unworthy  of  the  head  of  an  Italian 
schooL 

PAN.  So  called  because  he  exhilarated  the 
minds  of  all  the  gods  with  tho  music  of  hts  pipe, 
which  he  invented,  and  by  the  harmony  of  the 
dtkMtt,  upon  which  he  played  skilfully  as  soon 
as  he  was  bom.  The  nymphs  dance  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  pipe ;  which  instroment  Pan  first  in- 
vented thus :  a  nymph  whom  he  was  pursuing 
prayed  the  Naiades,  ^e  nymphs  of  tho  water,  to 
change  her  into  a  bundle  of  reeds,  just  as  Fan 
was  laying  hold  of  her,  who  therefore  caught  tho 
reeds  in  his  hands,  instead  of  her.  The  winds 
moving  these  reeds  backward  and  forward,  occa- 
sioned mournful  but  musical  sounds,  which  Pan 
perceiving,  ho  cut  them  down,  and  made  of  them 
xccdon  pipes. 

■  lie  itriif  I  hti  ri(h(  tha  llnr  rttd*  return 
111  tuft,  iniall  niilri,  like  onr  that  (wnifd  lo  mnnrn: 
rtK  new,  but  plraMnl  notii  Ihv  suli  (ururlwt 
}|  Ft  thi^  aliall  nuke  ui  rcknil*  at  liul,  he  «riM  ■ 
Bo  ha  (Jiu  pipe  nf  mda  uorqual  frunol 
With  wu,  ud  B71IBZ,  ftoiuUa  mbtnw,  BBMd." 

Lucretius  ascribes  the  uivention  of  these  pipes 
not  to  I'an,  but  to  some  countn'man,  who  had 
observed,  on  another  occanon,  tho  whistling  of 
the  wind  throngh  reeds. 


"  And  whll*  won  ntnlnx  nl™  blew  cTer  the  plaine, 
Ami  >bo(ik  tho  KRiBiIinj:  n-nb,  lliej  taiHrfii  Hiv  nrtlna  ■ 
Aod  tluu  ttM  iiIiM  wn  Aaiind,  ud  luiwful  nicd." 
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PANARMONION.  (Gr.)  A  wind  instrument 
used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  which,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  collect  from  Plato,  and  the  Commen- 
taries of  Froclus  on  that  illustrious  author,  con- 
sisted of  an  ossemblago  of  pipes,  and  resembled 
in  some  iagcws  the  modem  organ.  It  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  that  every  hole  of  these 
pipes,  or  imiUUimi  of  pipet,  as  Pnwlus  expressly 
calls  them,  was  capable  of  emitting  three  different 
sounds,  and  in  some  circumstances  more  than 
three.  It  follows  that  they  must  have  been  of  a 
construction  utterly  unknown  to  modern  instru- 
ment makers,  as  it  was  to  those  of  the  time  of 
the  learned  commentator,  who  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century. 

PANDEAN.  An  epithet  formed  from  the 
name  of  Pan,  and  appUed  to  any  musio  adapted 
for  pcrfoimanco  by  the  Futvia  Pmia,  or  Pipci 
of  Pan. 

PANDEAN  PIPES.  A  wind  instrument  of  the 
greatest  antiquity,  mode  of  reeds,  fastened  to- 
gether, and  tuned  to  each  other ;  stud  to  have 
been  invented  by  Pan,  the  god  of  mountainfl, 
woods,  and  shepherds,  and  the  son  of  Mercury. 
Ho  is  reprcseuted  as  a  mouBtor,  with  horns  on  bis 
head,  and  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  goat.  These 
several  pipes  are  bound  together  sido  by  side,  and 
made  to  sound  as  many  notes  as  there  arc  pipes. 

PANDECT,  IfUSICAL.  A  treatise  that  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  the  harmonic  science. 

FANDOPA.  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
resembling  a  lute,  and  the  strings  of  which  ore 
of  brass.  Its  frets  are  of  copper,  hko  those  of 
tho  cistrum ;  its  back  is  like  that  of  a  guitar ; 
and  the  rims  of  its  table,  like  those  of  its  ribs, 
axe  cut  into  semicircles.  The  Pandora  was  bor- 
rowed by  tho  Spaniards  from  the  Hoors. 

FANE,  DOMENICO  DEL,  sopranist  of  the 
pontifical  chapel  at  liomo,  was  a  composer  whoso 
works  are  remarkable  Sov  their  elevated  style. 
He  first  entered  on  his  office  in  the  chapel  in  1664, 
Amongst  tho  works  which  ho  published  is  one 
entitled  **  Mieia  delT  Abbate  del  Pane  a  tro,  a 
qualtro,  cinque,  tei,  e  otio  toci,"  Home,  1687.  This 
is  a  collection  of  masses  in  the  stylo  of  Pales- 
txino. 

PANECK,  JOHANN.  The  theatrical  al- 
Tnanacs  call  him  chapel-master.  I'reviously  to 
1791,  the  operetta  "Die  Chri»tliche  Judenbratit," 
composed  by  him,  was  performed  in  many  Gor- 
man theatres.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  criticB 
could  not  agree  on  the  merits  of  this  woric,  since 
it  was  in  many  places  hiiwed  and  hooted ;  for 
instance,  at  Bremen,  it  was,  in  170G,  pronounced 
to  be  trash,  whil^^t  at  Vienna  they  could  not 
perform  it  often  enough,  both  at  the  Leopold- 
stadt  and  at  tho  Carintbian  Gate  theatres. 

PANTALON.  (F.)  One  of  the  morcmonts  of 
the  quadrille. 

PANTOMIME.  (From  tho  Greek.)  A  spo- 
cics  of  musical  entertainment,  so  called  because 
it  is  mimic.  I'horo  is  no  scenic  exhibition,  the 
music  of  which  requires  a  greater  variety  and 
liveliness  of  Isncy  than  that  of  tho  pantomime. 
The  scene  may  be  periictually  changing,  tho  bus- 
tle and  butiiiicr^s  suytaiucd,  and  tho  agility  of  tho 
motley  hero  fuUy  employi^ ;  yet  hov  Insipid 
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■will  bo  the  effect,  if  tlio  muBic  be  not"  equally 
agile  and  diversified,  the  imaginatioa  of  the  com- 
posci  OS  active  as  the  moTementa  of  the  machi- 
nist !  if  he  do  not,  in  every  instance,  every  mi- 
nutia,  accommodate  himself  to  the  varying  epoc- 
tacle,  impart  life  to  the  action,  and,  working  at  the 
nnconacioUB  hearts  of  the  spectators,  give  a_mo- 
mcntary  reality  to  the  delusion !  To  do  this  is 
the  buaincss  of  the  musician  ;  and  the  reader,  by 
reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  will  know 
how  to  appreciate  good  paniomtmic  musio. 

PAKSERON,  AUGDSTE  MATHIEU,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  iu  1795.  He  roceiTed  his  first  in- 
Btniction  from  his  fiither,  himself  a  muido  teacher. 
AfiCTwards  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where 
in  the  years  1806,  180B,  1611,  and  1812,  he  won 
several  prizes  for  solfeggio,  violoncello,  and  com- 
position.  In  1813,  having  received  the  grand 

Size  for  composition,  be  made  the  Italian  tour. 
181$,  he  produced  his  first  French  mass  at 
Komc ;  after  which  he  travelled  through  Hussia 
and  Germany,  and  received  lessons  from  AVinter 
and  Salicii.  In  181S  a  **  BeguUm,"  and  a  "i^e 
Profundist"  by  him  wore  p^ormed  in  Vienna. 
After  a  short  stay  with  Prince  Esterhazy  ho  went 
back  to  Paris,  where  his  first  opera,  "'  La  GriUe 
du  Pare,"  was  brought  out  in  1819.  The  poor 
success  of  a  second  opera  deterred  him  from 
the  theatre,  and  he  sought  a  quiet  aubustoice  by 
composing  romances  and  giving  private  lessons. 
It  was  Paiiseron  who  gave  to  the  romanct  its  pe- 
culiar form  and  character,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  accompanied  it  with  different  insCniments. 
lie  published  more  than  two  hundred  romances, 
some  of  which  were  reprinted  in  Germany,  Italy, 
and  England.  His  cxcellont  '*  Method  of  Vocali- 
zation," published  in  1839,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Conservatoire. 

PANZAU,  P.  OCTAVIAN,  dean  of  the  Con- 
vent of  tho  Holy  Cross  at  Augsburg,  was  of  a 
good  fduuly  in  that  town,  but  studied  music,  and 
became  organist  about  the  year  1760.  One  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Augsburg  under  the  title 
"  Octoniian  Ecclesiaaticim  Organicum." 

PAOLINI,  AURELIO,  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, fiourished  about  the  year  1710,  in  which 
year  he  published  a  work  at  Amstetdami  entitled 

Sonate  d  tre." 

PAOLO,  AGOSTINO,   See  Aoostisi. 

PAOLUCCI,  PADRE  GIUSEPPE,  pupa  of 
Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  published  a  didactic 
work  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  entitled  "Arte 
pratiea  di  Contrapunto  dutunutrata  eon  Etan^  di 
vari  Autori  e  con  Oaaenasioni,"  Venice,  1765.  In 
this  book  aro  to  be  found  specimens  of  the  chefs 
dcDuvre  of  the  following  great  masters :  Orlando 
Lasso,  Ferti,  Clari,  Palcstrino,  Caldara,  Marccllo, 
Bemabei,  Vittoria,  Colonna,  Porta,  Asola,  Fux, 
Buononcini,  Oonclla,  Facchioni,  Handel,  Tuiini, 
Agostinl,  Morales,  and  Zarliiu.  Thia  was  con- 
sidered a  wOTk  of  high  merit. 

PAPA,  TAEQUINIO.  A  contrapuntist  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  pieces  of  his  com- 
position are  found  in  "AtUi^ntt  Libra  l,h2  voci, 
de  div.  Aitlori  di  Bari"  Venice,  IfiSfi. 

PAPA,  CLEMENS  NON.   Soo  Clemeks. 

PAPAVOINE.  A  French  violinist  in  the  or- 
eheatra  of  the  Th6&tre  Ambigu  Comique  at  Par- 


is, and  afterwards  ehef  Sorehestre  of  the  thus  tre 
at  Morstulles.  He  brought  out  at  the  Thfeitro 
Italion  at  Paris,  in  1760,  an  operetta  entitled 

"  Barbacole,  ou  le  Manuscrit  vM." 

PAPE,  ERNEST  FERDINAND,  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Royal  Gymnasium,  and  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Aroscn,  in  Sweden,  about  the  year 
1727,  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  **  li^peiimmi 
Acade^niieum  do  Triado  Harmoniaih"  attributed  to 
Westenbladh. 

PAPPO,  FRANCESCO,  a  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  divinity,  also  preacher  at  Milan  in 
the  year  1600,  had  acquired  so  much  valuable 
knowledge  in  mnnc  and  composition,  that  he 
wrote,  in  his  leisure  hours,  several  muricalvorics, 
which  met  with  approbMion  even  at  Rome.  Of 
these  were  printed  "  XotMi  AietAi  voti,"  Milan, 
1608,  and  PartHo  daUa  Cmwni,  d  2  e  4  toe^" 
Milan,  1608. 

PAHA.  (Gx.)  A  oonjunctire  word,  signify- 
ing near ;  as,  paramete,  near  the  middle  chord  or 
string. 

PARABOSCO,  GIROLAMO,  was  organist  of 
St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  and,  according  to 
Crescimbeni.  a  most  admirable  performer.  Sev- 
eral of  his  motets  and  madrigals  are  inserted  in 
the  collection  that  was  published  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century ;  some  of  which  Dr. 
Bumey  took  the  trouble  to  score,  but  found  in 
them  no  subject,  and  but  little  design  or  contri- 
vance. And,  if  his  literary  abilities  did  not  im- 
pose on  the  writers  who  speak  of  his  musical 
poductioQS,  his  character  u  a  composer  must 
have  been  established  on  works  suporior  to  these, 
which  are  more  rempliaaage.  The  compontions 
of  the  two  Ncthcrlonders,  Jachet  Berchem  and  Ar- 
chadolt,  are  inlinitely  superior  to  those  of  Fara- 
boeco.   Parabosco  died  at  Venice  in  1587. 

PARADIAZEUXIS.  (Gr.)  The  name  given 
by  tho  ancients  to  an  interval  between  two  tetra- 
chords  consisting  of  one  tone.  The  disjunction 
of  the  tetrachord  sj-nemmcnon  and  the  tetra- 
chord  diazcugmcnon  was  of  thia  description. 

PARADIES,  MAEIA  THERESA,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  1759,  became  blind  at  the  ^e  of  fire 
years,  evindng  at  the  ume  time  Boeh  a  dispo- 
sition for  the  arts  and  sciences,  that,  notwith- 
standing her  privation  of  sight,  she  soon  became 
capable  of  playing  the  harpsichord,  (on  which 
she  could  perform  from  memory  the  most  ^fB- 
cult  fugues  and  concertos  of  Bach,  Handel,  &c.,) 
also  to  sing,  compose,  qpeak  several  languages, 
perform  the  usual  operations  of  arithmetic^  un- 
derstand geography,  dance,  &&  About  the  year 
1780  she  commenced  travelling,  with  her  momer, 
to  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  and  every 
where  excited  equal  interest  and  admiration. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  beforo  whom  she 
hod  pctformod  when  only  eleven  years,  gave  her 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  flotins,  which 
she  lost  at  tho  death  of  that  princess.  About  the 
year  1790  she  was  in  London,  when  the  cele- 
brated Fitt  heard  her,  and,  according  to  the 
authors  of  tho  French  "  Dictionary  of  Musicians," 
was  affected  even  to  tears.  Mnny  of  her  com- 
positions for  the  harpsichord,  and  more  than  one 
operetta  by  her,  have  been  published. 

PARADIES,  PIETR.  DOM.,  acelebratcd  com- 
poser, was  bom  at  Vcoico.  Ho  was  a  pujnl  of 
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Porpora  He  went  to  England  towards  the  ;  in  1482,  tA  Bologna.  Yon  Murr  conmtniucHted 
cloao  of  the  year  1746,  and  produced,  in  January,  to  Gerber  the  following  remarks  on  this  mnsician : 


ni7,  the  opera  of  "Phaeton,"  of  the  muaic  of 
which  Dr.  Bumcy  thus  Bpc^ks :  "  In  examui- 
ing  the  ain  of  this  opera,  the  firBt  Beems  very 
commou  and  lll-phrRsni ;  nor  is  there  much  estro 
or  grace  in  any  of  his  nongs  that  I  have  seen. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  great  experience 
as  an  opera  compoeer,  and  during  his  residence  in 
England  he  acquired  more  reputation  by  tho  les- 
sons he  pubhidicd  for  tho  harpsichord,  and  the 
scholars  he  made  for  that  instrument,  on  which 
he  was  an  admirable  master,  than  by  his  vocal 
composition."  Previously  to  his  visit  to  Eng- 
land, Faradics  had  composed,  at  Venice,  *'  Aiei- 
tatidro  in  I'enia,"  and  "Decreto  del  Fato,"  both 
operas;  aim,  a  cantata  entitled  '*Le  Mute  in 
Oara,"  -vntten  for  the  Conservatory  of  the  Men- 
dicant!. Most  decidedly,  however,  his  greatest 
work  was  his  twelve  harpsichord  sonatas,  which 
must  ever  charm  tho  connoiBSCor  of  taatc.  Para- 
dies  was  the  master  of  Thomas  linley,  and  his 
sonatas  formed  part  of  the  early  study  the  cel- 
ebrated CleincntL 

FARADIN,  OUILLAVME,  Dean  of  Beanjeu 
about  the  year  1581,  was  bom  at  Cniseanx,  in 
Bui^undy.  He  published,  among  many  other 
works,  '*  IhtiU  dot  Chantn"  Beaajctt,  1568. 

PARA  ITYPATE.  (Or.)  Tbe  oext  •onnd  abore  tho  gnrert,  of 
Uw  lovFrt  of  the  aDcicDt  dlapMou,  or  oeUTa. 

PAllALLEL  MOTIOX.  That  motitm  in  which 
two  or  more  parts  move  in  the  same  direction,  as- 
cending or  descending. 

PARAMESB.  (Or.]  Tha  nama  applied  hj  the  anelenli  to  tha 
■emnd  Kiunil  of  the  aecoud  oeUvc,  bcriuK  next  In  dr^reo  to  lha 
midille  tound  of  their  crrat  lyitem.  or  dlunm.  Tha  panmCM 
corri'inoiiilrd  vlth  nur  B  ibove  IhaUfth  Hiip  in  the  bua. 

PARANETE.  <Gr.)  The  next  M>andtothc  M(e,  or  mcial  acuta 
tone  i>r  llir  anrimt  diapiuon,  or  ocUtc. 

PARAXFITE  DIA^EX'UMENOX.  (Or.)  Thf  dmim  br  whkh 
tha  ancienCi  dliUnsulihcd  tha  third  iMu  of  tha  fannJi  trtnehcnd, 
the  lone  of  which  h  m  cqulTtlenl  to  our  IJ  unto  tiie  Int  Una  In  tha 
frrhle  clef. 

PARaNETE HYPRRBOL.SON.  (Or.)  ThenaiMglTnibTaM 
neirali  lo  the  pniuUlma  of  the  *Dpreme.  or  flfth  tnnieTiord.  Thli 
■ound  eormpondrrt  with  oar  treble  rli'f  note  on  the  aKood  line. 

FAKAKETE  9TNEMMENON.  (G».)  The  appellallOD  by  which 
the  ancieiiti  iKitlnKuiihcil  the  pcnultima.  or  tut  Kiund  bnl  one,  of 
the  third  telraehoid.  Thia  aound  oomapouded  with  One  Con  tha 
lint  Irser  line  nthire,  In  the  baaa. 

PAKArilONIA.  (Gr.)  A  word  which,  with  the  andenta,  WB«, 
In  •vrne  deffrT«.8?nonyiuout  with  iiamion^.  Tlia  puaphania  wai 
that  CfiTidmance  muldng  from  aounda  real  1  ir  dllli> rent,  aa  the  fifth 
and  Ihc  fourth,  (the  onl;  harmony  admltlrd  in  tho  Oreek  mntle  ) 
hut  which  eicludsd  the  unitoD,  called  Komopkonii,  and  the  octave, 
called  aHti/ihoHjt, 

PAKAPllONOL  (Or.)  Caitaln  cofnMnatloni  In  the  ancient  tnn. 
air.  which  were  neither  concordj  nor  dlicordi,  but  between  both. 
The  modem*  hRTc  no  aoundi  that  coma  under  tbla  picdleamcnt 

PAIUTHIPEMATA.  'Hm  name  glran  bj  tha  aiidanla  to  tha 
■Ida  aperture*  of  their  flntea. 

.aVPATE  MESON.  (Or.)  K«xt  Ibentddle.  TheiMniw 
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WpUed  by  lha  andenta  t»  the  Kcoad  aoond  of  tbelr  iNODd  latni- 
rhont.  baeanaa  It  vaa  acM  la  daitna  to  fiiat  Minnd  whleh  Aimed  the 
www.otMhl«Ua  ioaBd,grtba  twolnt  tatracfaMd*. 

PAHAVICINI,  MADAME,  pupU  of  Viotti, 
was  a  distingiushed  performer  on  tho  violin. 
She  wofl  performing  at  Paris  about  tho  year  1796, 
and  agfain  as  lotc  as  1820  in  Muoich. 

PAREDES,  PEDRO  SANCHES  DE,  a  Por- 
tuguipue,  wag  an  excellent  clnasicai  scholar,  com- 

Siscr,  and  organist.  He  died  at  Lisbon  In  1635. 
esidcs  a  Latin  grammar  which  he  published  for 
the  UNO  of  his  countrymen,  he  wrote  tho  follow- 
ing works  (in  manuscript)  which  concern  music, 
namely,  "  Lamentai;oeM  da  Semana  Sania  da  va- 
riae  Vom."  and  "  Viihancicoa  para  d  Noute  da 
Natal."  These  compositions  are  still  deposited 
in  the  church  of  Obidos,  where  tho  author  held 
a  benefice. 

PAItEJA,  BARTOLOMEO  KAJIO  DA.  A 
pTO&ssor  of  music  in  Salamanca,  and  afterwards. 


"Tbe  title  <tf  his  work,  which  is  very  scarce, 
is  "  ^radattu  de  Mttniea,"  Salamanca,  no  year 
named.  Dr.  ForkcJ,  in  his  *'  Litoratore,"  p.  276, 
speaks  of  two  editions  of  the  above  work,  Bo- 
noniffi,  14Sfi  ;  but  these  do  not  now  exist.  TAicoX 
Surtius,  ot  Bursio,  a  professor  of  the  classics  at 
Parma,  and  who  was  also  a  poet,  published  at 
Bologna,  in  1487,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of 
Pareja,  a  work  entitled  '*  Mmiea  Opuaculum  eum 
defenaione  Guidoni$  Ar«tini  adrersus  quendam  His- 
panum  vcritatia  prtroariaUorem,  cum  Fig.  et  Notts 
Mui."  On  this,  Giov.  Spadario,  a  pupil  of  Pa- 
reja, and  who  was  a  proiessoz  at  Bologna  in  1482, 
most  fltrennonaly  defended  his  master  against 
Bur^o.  Dr.  Barney  observes  of  this  Paieja,  that 
he  was  originally  a  profissor  of  music  at  Toledo, 
and  not  at  Salamanca,  and  that  ho  was  the  first 
who  maintained,  though  not  without  opposition, 
the  necessity  of  a  musical  temporoment. 

PAREXTI,  FRANCESCO  P.  M.,  a  composer 
and  singing  master,  resident  at  Paris  &om  the 
year  1790,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1764.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pietk,  and 
studied  counteipoiiit  under  Nicole  Sala,  Giacomo 
Trajetta,  and  Tarontina.  He  brought  out  in 
Italy  the  following  operas,  which  were  idl  suc- 
ccssfu],  especially  at  Rome:  "La  Vendemia" 
"II  Matrimonio  per  Fanaiismo,"  "  I  Vioffffiaiori 
Felici."  The  aboTO  three  were  comic  opwos,  and 
the  following  four  serious :  " Antigone"  " 7/  iia 
Paston,"  "  La  NiMi,"  and  "  L'Artatgrae."  When 
Parenti  first  arrived  at  Paris,  sereral  of  his  songs 
were  inserted  in  Zw  PiUrnta  de  ta  Mugue" 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau ;  for  which 
theatre  ho  also  composed  " Let  deux  Portrait*" 
in  two  acts,  1792,  "Let  Soulien  mordorii"  1793, 
"  L'Homme  ou  le  MaJhettr,"  in  one  act,  and  a  few 
other  pUoea  da  «treon«tonw.  Li  1S02  he  was  con- 
ductor in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  bnfla  at 
Paris.  In  1799  he  published  a  work  entitled 
"  Seauit  JPBymnei  philoMopMguet,  dviquei,  et  nto- 
raux,  augmenti  da  ia  note  en  plain  eAant  ifapria  la 
muaigue  dea  fneHieura  auiotira,  pour  faeilHar,  atir- 
iout  dam  tea  campagius,  la  c6l£bration  dea  fStea  ri- 
publicainaa."  He  also  composed  many  massee, 
motets,  and  other  pieces  ot  ohur^  music,  alia 
Palettriaa, 

PABFAIT.  (P.)  Psi/Mtf,  in  respect  to  inter- 
Tsls  or  chords. 

PARIS,  NICOLAUS.  a  distinguished  singer 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Naples,  and  afterwards, 
about  the  year  1710,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Anspach. 

PARIS,  GTHLLATTME  ALEXIS,  a  celebrated 
conductor  of  tho  orchestra  at  tho  French  theatre 
in  St.  Petersburg,  was  bom  in  1756.  He  accept- 
ed the  above  situation  in  1799|  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit. 

PARISI,  NICODEMO,  a  composer  of  the 
Beventeenth  eontury,  published  "Mitaa  «  Salmi  a 
5  voei" 

PARKE.  JOHN,  hom  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1745,  studied  under  Kmpson,  the  best  per- 
former on  the  hautboy  at  that  time,  and,  for  the 
theory  of  music,  und^  Baumgorten.  He  made 
such  progress  in  both  branches,  particularly  in 
the  former,  that  he  was,  in  1776,  etujaged  by 
Smith  and  Stanley,  the  Baccesson  of  BxaM,  to 
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Slay  the  principal  hautboy  part  at  the  oratorios 
u^g  Lcntf  wnich  performances  their  in(\jcatic9 
then  honored  every  night  with  their  presenco. 
ncro  he  eave  univereal  satisfaction ;  and'  from 
that  timo  his  reputation  doily  increasing,  he  was 
engaged  at  Konciaght  at  which  place  there  was  a 
band  of  the  boat  performers  iu  the  profession. 
This  entertainment  being  but  three  nighta  in  the 
TV'cek,  ho  played  at  Mar>--lc-bone  Gardens  the 
other  throo,  while  they  were  under  tlie  direction 
of  I'into,  tlie  &mous  performer  on  the  violin, 
who  engaged  all  the  best  artists  at  the  opera,  and 
then  made  Mary-lc-bone  Gardens  the  grand  re- 
sort of  all  the  amateurs  and  lovers  of  music, 
who  coidd  there  hear  the  best  music  played  by 
the  best  performers  of  that  day.  In  17C8,  he 
was  engaged  to  piny  the  principal  hautboy  at  the 
opera.  In  17G9,  Fischer,  the  celebrated  hautboy- 
iat  from  Dresden,  ^^  eiit  to  England,  and  was  al- 
lowed by  all  to  be  the  most  able  performer  on 
that  instrument  that  had  been  heard,  and  Parke 
most  cheerfully  subscribed  to  the  general  opinion. 
Fischer  only  ]MAyed  his  concerto  at  a  coneert,  not 
being  accustomed  to  play  in  an  orchestra,  and 
the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens  engaged 
him  to  play  a  concerto  every  night,  nt  a  very  lib- 
eral eabry,  which  ho  did  for  two  seasons,  and 
then  resigned.  Parke  'n'as  engaged  to  succeed 
him,  and  (Ud  bo  with  the  universd  applause  of 
the  public  for  a  groat  number  of  years.  Tho 
entertainment  at  that  place  was,  at  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of,  a  regiUar  concert  only,  by  tho 
best  singors  and  instrumental  performers.  In 
the  same  year  that  J.  I'arke  succeeded  Pischer  at 
Vauxhall,  they  were  in  great  want  of  a  good  per- 
former on  tho  hautboy  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
Garrick  then  offered  Parke  such  terms  as  to  sal- 
ary, together  with  indulgences  to  attend  concerts, 
as  he  thought  verj-  much  to  hia  interest  to  ac- 
cept ;  by  which  he  also  won  Garrick's  friendship, 
and  they  ever  after  lived  on  the  most  inUmatc 
and  friendly  tonus,  he  frequently  inviting  him  to 
his  house  at  Ilnmpton,  &c.  Some  short  timo 
after  this,  his  talent  and  respectability  procured 
for  him  the  potronftgo  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  universal  patron  of  music.  J.  Parke 
had  not  only  tho  hi^h  honor  of  his  patronage, 
but  of  his  esteem;  tito  duke  sometimes  calling 
on  him  in  the  morning  in  Hie  most  Mendly  way, 
and  occasionally  ordering  his  band  to  have  some 
music  in  a  morning  at  Parke's  house ;  on  which 
occasions  his  royal  highness  always  played  the 
tenor.  Besides  this,  the  duke  had  music  gener- 
ally three  mornings  in  tho  week,  cither  at  Cum- 
berland IIouBo  or  at  Windsor  Lodge,  where 
Parke  frequently  staid  for  a  short  timo.  To  the 
duke's  patronage  Parice  also  owed  the  honor  of 
being  musician  in  ordinary  to  tho  king.  It  was 
at  one  of  the  concerts  of  Queen  Cliarlotte,  at 
Buckingham  House,  in  tho  autumn  of  1783,  that 
he  was  BO  fortunate  as  to  be  introduced  to 
tho  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  being  pleased 
with  hia  ]»rformance,  did  him  tho  lionor  to 
desire  his  presence  at  Carlton  House  on  tho 
following  night;  ho  accordingly  attended,  with 
Giardini,  Schroetcr,  and  CrosdUl,  who  were  his 
xoyal  highness's  chamber  band.  Parke  was  then 
put  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  attached  to  the  Carlton  House  band.  He 
was  in  great  repute  at  this  time,  having  to  per- 
fbim  at  the  Prbfosaioiial  Concert,  the  Ancitmt 
Concert,  whidifheirmajcstioB  homuedwith  their 


presence  every  night,  besides  a  great  number  of 
private  ones ;  he  likewise  was  engaged  at  all  the 
music  meetings  in  tho  country,  namely,  at 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Chester,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Norwich ;  and,  in  fbct,  wherever  there  was 
a  great  provincial  meeting  he  was  engaged  at 
for  the  apace  of  near  forty  years.  Hjsving  been 
long  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  income,  and  living 
prudently,  though  respectably,  Parke  at  length 
thought  it  better  to  retire  from  business  while  in 
tho  full  possession  of  his  powers,  his  instrument 
requiring  more  application  than  a  man  at  his 
time  of  lifo  (near  seventy  years  of  age)  could 
agreeably  bestow.  Parice  composed  many  con- 
certos  for  his  oavu  performances,  but  could  new 
be  prevailed  on  to  publish  any  of  them.  He 
diod  at  London,  in  1829. 

PARKE,  HISS,  afterwards  >mS.  BEARD- 

MOUE,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  preceding, 
and  among  the  first  orchestral  singers  and  most 
celebrated  pianists.  She  was  instructed  both  in 
singing  and  playing  solely  by  her  father.  She 
died  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  182*2,  her  hus- 
band sun-iving  her  only  four  months.  Mrs. 
Beardmoro  published  several  sots  of  sonatas,  be- 
fiidoa  detached  pieces  and  some  songs. 

PAEKE.  WILLI.4.M  TnOMAS,  tho  cele- 
bratod  performer  on  the  hautboy,  was  bom  in 
tho  year  nG'2,  and  at  eight  years  old  began 
to  study  music  under  his  elder  brother, 
John  Parke.  IHs  first  instruments  were  the 
German  flute  and  hautboy,  after  which  he  re- 
ceived instructions  on  the  piano-forte  from 
Dance  and  Dr.  Charletf  Bume}',  and  subsequent- 
ly studied  harmony  under  that  profound  theorist 
C.  P.  Baumgarten.  During  the  first  six  years  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  was  regularly  engaged  in  the  orches- 
tras of  Vauxhall  and  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It 
was  at  this  time  (177())  that  Garrick  retired,  and 
disposed  of  his  theatre  to  Sheridan,  and  his  b- 
thor-in-law,  Mr.  Linley.  The  instrument  Parke 
played,  in  both  these  situations,  was  the  tmon; 
but,  during  tho  eight  yeara  he  remained  in  Dni- 
ry  Lone  Theatre,  his  practice  on  the  hautboy,  his 
favorite  instrument,  was  so  unceasing,  that  ha 
devoted  many  of  those  hours  which  are  usually 
passed  in  sleep  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  In  tho 
year  1784,  he  removed  to  Covont  Garden  Theatre, 
and  was  placed  in  the  situation  of  first  hautboy, 
through  tho  recommendation  of  Shield,  who  was 
then  composer  to  that  theatre,  end  who  being  an 
admirer  of  W.  Parke's  talent,  ^Toto  obUgato 
parts  for  him  iu  all  tho  operas  he  produced. 
About  two  years  after  this,  upon  Fischer  (the 
father  of  the  hautboy,  as  he  was  justly  termed) 
going  abroad,  Parke  was  engaged  to  succeed  hisi 
at  the  Ladies'  Concert ;  and  shortly  after,  when 
the  Professional  Concert  was  in  its  zenith,  ho  was 
invited  to  become  a  member,  where  he  displayed 
his  abilities  as  a  solo  performer,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was 
honored  with  the  warmest  patronage  of  his  royal 
highness  till  his  death.  He  was  also  honored 
with  tho  favor  of  Georgo  IV.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  commanded  his  attendance  at  all  hia 
music  parties ;  upon  which  occasions  Parke  bad 
tho  happiness  to  experience  the  most  public  ap- 
probation of  hia  royal  master,  who  condescended 
to  permit  his  dedicating  a  concerto  to  him,  com- 
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posed  for  and  performed  at  the  Profesdonal  Con- 
cert In  the  year  1800,  W.  Patke  was  solidted 
to  become  tlto  principal  hautboy,  and  to  perform 
concertos  at  Vauzhall  Gardens;  vhich  ha  ao- 
oepted,  and  remained  in  that  situation  till  the 
new  proprietors  diRpenscd  with  the  fine  concert 
band  which  had  for  many  years  delighted  the 
public,  and  substituted  a  military  one  in  its  stead. 
W.  Parke,  aa  a  composer,  acquired  considerable 
reputation.  He  was  employed  as  such  for  ser- 
cnl  seasons  at  Vauxhall,  and  during  that  period 
experienced  the  most  flattering  success.  Among 
the  numerous  songs,  glec<s  &c.,  there  jmoduccd 
by  him,  "TheKomp,"  "The  Day  of  Fashion," 
"The  I'riple  Courtship,"  and  "The  Canary 
Bird,"  were  well  known,  as  well  as  many  others, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate.  Ho  is 
also  author  of  many  instrumental  pieces,  some  of 
which  were  written  for  the  theatre,  particularly 
the  overtures  to  "  Netley  Abbey  "  (with  some  of 
the  songs  in  the  piece)  and  "Lock  and  Key," 
both  of  which  have  been  popular.  In  speaking 
of  his  performance  on  the  hautboy,  so  well  known, 
we  will  only  obserre,  that  his  tone  was  remark- 
ably aweet,  his  execution  rapid  and  articulate, 
his  shakes  brilliant,  his  contabilee  and  cadences 
▼aricd  and  lancifol,  and  that  his  judicious  style 
of  playing  adagio  movements  orinced  the  great- 
est feeling  and  expression.  We  must  not  avoid 
mentioning  that  W.  Parke,  by  his  industry  and 
genius,  added  to  the  compass  of  the  hautboy,  as 
he  played  up  to  G  in  alt,  which  was  a  third 
higher  than  the  usual  extent  of  the  instrument, 
£  natural  having  been  the  highest  note.  W. 
Parke  was  a  member  of  jhe  Koyal  Sodsty  of 
MusiciauB,  and  was  elected  6ite  of  the  court  of 
aasistaiitsi  or  goremor  fbr  life. 

PARKEE,  MATTHEW,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  court  chaplain  to  Qneoi  Elizabeth, 
was  bom  at  Norwich  in  lfi04.  He  was  so  good  a 
musician,  that  he  composed  the  music  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Litu^.  He  also  translated  the 
Psahns  j  in  which  work  he  introduced  some  in- 
genious remarks  on  the  church  tones.  He  died 
in  1676. 

PARLANTE.  (L)  LitenOly,  aptaking,  talking. 
Accented,  as  if  with  words,  in  a  declamatory  style. 
Parlando  haa  the  same  meaning. 

PARMA,  NICOLO,  a  contrapuntist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  at  Mantua,  published 
"  Cantionea  Sacra,  5,  6-10  vocum,"  Venice,  IfiSO. 

PAROCHIAL  DUTY.  The  signification  of 
ihis  expression  includes  the  organ  accompani- 
ment of  a  congregation  singing  in  the  Psalms,  and 
the  performaiicG  of  voluntaries. 

PAIIODI.  TERESA,  a  native  of  Genoa,  was 
bom  on  the  27th  of  Angost,  1827,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  Her  father  was  a  retired  and 
pensioned  employi  of  the  Sardinian  govcnunent. 
She  gave  early  evidence  of  musical  talents, 
which  drew  upon  her  the  notice  of  many  lov- 
ers of  art  among  the  first  fiunilies  of  Genoa, 
through  whose  patronage  she  enjoyed  the  best 
means  of  instruction  which  woaldi  and  taste 
cotUd  command.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she 
was  placed  by  her  parents  in  tiie  MusicaTlnsti- 
tute  of  Genoa,  under  Maestro  Celli,  from  which 
she  was  removed  to  the  tttition  of  a  professor  of 
oelebritjr  in  tha  lorn*  dty,  Maestro  Degola.  In 
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1844  she  was  taken  to  Milan  to  study  under  Fe- 
lice lionconi.  In  the  capital  of  LomlMudy  she 
happened  to  be  heard  at  a  private  concert  by  the 
husband  of  Pasta,  who  was  so  struck  by  the  ro- 
semblaneo  of  h«  vocal  gifts  to  those  of  his  re- 
nowned consort,  that  he  hurried  back  to  his  villa 
at  Como,  to  teU  Pasta  that  he  had  heard  a  young 
singer  in  whom  her  voice  and  dramatic  spirit  were 
renewed.  Pasta  repaired  to  Milan,  and  became 
at  once  so  impressed  with  the  young  Teresa  that 
she  immediately  endeoTored  to  pcoaiuule  Madame 
Farodi  to  consent  to  place  her  under  her  core. 
This  waa  too  bdvantageous  an  offer  to  be  doclintHl, 
and  Teresa  become  the  pupil  and  adopted  daughter 
of  Pasta.  Ronconi  bitterly  complained  of  being 
deprived  of  his  pupil,  from  whose  success  ho 
reasonably  expected  to  derive  an  increase  of  fame, 
and  his  entreaties  prevailed  upon  Pasta  to  remain 
with  Parodi  for  some  time  in  Milan,  imparting 
her  lessons  at  the  same  time  with  ^e  professor. 
Thence  she  withdrew  with  her  to  Como,  where 
Parodi  remained  a  year  without  returning  to 
Milan. 

Pasta  devoted  herself  to  her  pupil  con  amore, 
recalling  in  the  young  Teresa's  voice  and  form  her 
own  blooming  youth,  when  she  reigned  die  undis- 
puted queen  of  song  in  Europe,  "nie  first  tests  to 
which  Parodi's  voice  was  subjected,  satisfied  her 
experienced  instructress  of  her  striking  adapted- 
ness  to  the  delivery  of  those  great  efi'ects  which 
had  made  her  own  name  so  &mo\is,  and  she  at 
once  avowed  her  conviction  that  her  pupil  must 
succeed  in  her  chosen  career  —  an  assurance 
which  added  new  incentives  to  the  ardor  of  tbo 
young  Genoese,  ambitious,  not  more  for  her  own 
fame  than  for  a  position  which  would  enable  her 
to  benefit  her  aged  parents  and  dependent  sisters. 

It  was  anticipated  that  a  systematic  course  of 
thorough  study  for  two  years  might  prepare  the 
young  singer  for  a  Mbat,  and,  in  this  estimate 
of  the  time  rcquiiiite,  the  more  than  ordinary 
development  of  the  singer  was  allowed  to  have 
much  weight.  Uow  wonderful,  then,  must  bo 
considered  her  progress,  when,  at  the  close  of 
twelve  months,  Pasta  embraced  her  pupil,  and 
addressed  her  in  these  words  ;  My  child,  God 
has  endowed  yon  with  a  noUe  voice !  I  have 
done  for  you  all  that  I  can  do,  or  that  you  now 
need.  Ton  ore  ready  to  appear  before  the  world  I 
Go,  m^  chOd,  and  my  blessing  go  with  you.  I 
shedl  livo  to  behold  yon  the  first  singer  of  Eu- 
rope ! " 

The  Fieza  ii  Bergamo,  one  of  those  united 
festivals  of  commerce  and  music  so  peculiar  to 
Italy,  presented  to  Parodi  the  first  opportunity 
of  a  dibut,  and  Pasta,  in  dismissing  her  pupil, 
conferred  upon  her  all  the  ornaments  she  had 
worn  when  enacting  the  queens  of  lyrical  tra- 
gedy ;  the  tiara,  zone,  and  girdle  of  Medea ;  the 
crown,  the  mantle,  and  golden  sickle  of  Norma ; 
and  thus  armed  and  encouraged,  the  young 
Genoese,  to  fulfil  her  destiny,  entered  at  once 
upon  the  grand  opera. 

She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Teatrv 
Sicoardi,  in  Bergamo,  in  1845,  in  Donizetti's 
opera  "  Gemma  di  Vergy."  From  Bergamo  she 
went  to  Verona.  Her  success  in  both  was  im- 
mense. And  Che  young  debutante  found  herself 
at  once  the  idol  of  the  Italian  public.  Uffecs 
of  engagements  reached  her  from  all  quarters,  and 
her  difliculty  was  to  choose  from  among  thnn. 
She  dectded  to  accept  an  invitation  axtanaed  by 
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the  cnthufliastic  inhAbitants  of  Spezzia,  to  dodt- 
catc  br  her  presence  a  uew  and  beautiful  Opera 
Houficl  which  had  just  been  built  in  that  city. 
"  Erruini "  was  the  piece,  and  her  Tepresentation 
of  the  heroine  waa  a  triumph  in  every  scene.  It 
established  her  fiime. 

The  next  year  saw  Parodi  in  "  La  Scmiramida  " 
and  "  A'orwia,"  iMth  of  which  rfllea  she  enacted 
at  Palermo.  Afterwards  she  performed  in  Flor- 
ence and  Itome.  It  was  left,  however,  for  her  to 
oicite  the  warm-hearted  Siciliaus  to  a  sort  of 
musical  frenzy,  when,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
revolution,  and  among  the  wildest  flCRnea  of  civil 
war,  she  sang,  in  a  new  opera  by  Coppola,  called 
"  Fingallo,"  at  tho  Rreat  theatre  of  Palermo. 
So  much,  indeed,  did  tho  people  there  delight  in 
her,  that  they  made  every  concession  to  prevent 
her  loa\-iag ;  and  there  she  lingered  until  tho  in- 
surrection broke  out,  and  she  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  the  French  consul  and  other  official 
personages,  for  twenty-two  days,  on  board  a  Sar- 
dinian ship,  a  witness  to  the  continual  scenes  of 
conflict,  carnage,  and  destruction  around  her. 

The  first  appearance  of  Parodi  in  London  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  great  impresario,  Lum- 
ley,  who  engaged  her  in  Uie  midst  of  the  furore 
created  by  Jeuuy  Lind.  Parodi  appeared  succes- 
sively in    *'ia  Favorita,"    "  Lucresia  Borgia," 

Don  Giovanni,"  "  Lo  Nozza  di  Figaro,"  "  li  Ma- 
irimonio,"  and  in  "Nomta,"  and  ^  Semiramide." 
The  triumph  of  the  young  girl  of  twenty-two 
iras  88  complete  aa  her  fiwnd  Pasta  could  have 
desired. 

Parodi's  London  diind  was  in  tho  season  of 
1849.  In  the  spring  of  1850  she  again  appeared 
at  Her  Majesty's  llioatre.  She  sang  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  tho  United  States,  in  1851-18^2. 
In  the  winter  of  1853-1854,  Parodi  was  engaged 
at  tho  Grand  Opera  in  Paris. 

PABRAN.  ANTOINE,  a  Jesuit,  died  at  Bour- 
ges  in  16£0,  published  at  Paris,  in  1636  and  1616, 
a  work  entiued  "  Tn^i  de  Uiuique»  eantmant  ka 
Friceplei  tie  la  Contpotition." 

PAERY,  JOUX,  waa  bom  at  Denbigh*  in 
North  "Wales,  in  the  year  1776.  He  gave  very 
early  proob  of  hia  genius  for  music  by  making  a 
fife  of  a  piece  of  cane,  and  without  the  least  tui- 
tion, learning  to  play  all  the  popular  airs  of  the 
day.  A  dancing  master  who  resided  near  him 
taught  him  tho  notes,  and  their  value  in  time, 
&c. ;  he  also  gave  him  a  few  lessons  on  the  clari- 
net, 60  as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  the  church 
singers  in  common  psalm  tunes.  In  1793  the 
Denbigh  militia  were  embodied,  and  young  Parry 
was  persuaded  to  join  the  corps  for  tho  eight  and 
twenty  days  which  it  was  to  be  trained  in  the 
county ;  bat  previously  to  the  asMmbUng  of  the 
regiment,  tho  colonel  recrived  a  route  from  the 
war  ofiico  to  march  his  men  to  Whitehaven,  in 
Cumberland.  The  6th  of  June  was  the  day 
fixed  lor  the  corps  to  assemble  at  Denbigh,  and 
on  the  tenth  it  marched  off,  and  remained  absent 
from  the  principality  for  ten  years.  A  Gorman 
was  master  of  tho  band,  under  whom  Parry  was 
placed  for  general  musioal  instructions ;  but  his 
master,  bcUig  fonder  of  paying  court  to  Bacchus- 
than  to  Apollo,  sadly  neglected  him,  although  he 
gave  him  many  striking  proofs  of  his  intimacy 
with  thorough  bas.i.  In  two  years'  time,  Parry 
was  able  to  lead  the  band,  and  in  1797  was  made 
master  of  it—  e  situation  irhich  he  held  for  ten 


years,  when  he  left  the  Royal  Denb^h,  and 
married  into  a  respectable  family  of  Plymouth. 
Daring  the  period  that  Parry  was  in  the  anuyt 
he  made  himself  thoroughly  aoquaiutod  with 
oviury  wind  iustrumont,  so  that  he  could  take 
any  part,  in  case  of  emergency ;  he  also  culti- 
vated singing,  and  studied  the  harp,  piajio,  and 
violin  i  but  his  principal  instrument  was  tho 
clarinci,  on  whidt  he  used  to  perform  concertos. 
A  circumstance  peculiar  to  himself  ought  not  to 
be  omitted.  He  used  to  play  at  the  mess  dinners 
on  two  of  Bainbridge's  patent  octave  flageolets, 
and  at  a  concert  given  by  him  and  the  master  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  band  at  Ilochctiter,  ho  actual- 
ly performed  cm  three  flageolets,  which  wore 
fixed  iu  a  stand  contrived  for  the  purpfwe.  Thb 
feat  sounded  afor,  and  he  was  requested  to  oldige 
a  friend  by  exhibiting  atCovent  Garden  Theatre; 
this  he  consented  to  do,  and  he  mode  his  diintt 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  T.  Dibdin,  in  1805.  Ue 
performed  the  duet  of  "  All's  well"  on  two,  and 
'<  Viva  TuUe,"  in  distinct  parts,  on  three  instru- 
ments. In  1807,  he  went  to  reuide  in  London, 
when  the  double  flageolet  was  becoming  so  very 
&shionable  among  ladies,  that  he  hod  as  mucih 
teaching  as  he  could  attend  to. 

Having  composed  several  popular  songs,  kc., 
he  was  invited,  in  1S09,  to  write  for  Yauxhall 
Gardens.  In  1814  ho  wrote  a  farce  for  hia 
friend  Lovogrovo's  benefit,  called  •■Fair  Cheat- 
ing." which  was  nerfoimod  three  tames  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Ihe  plot,  dialogue,  incidents,  as 
well  as  the  music,  wore  from  his  pen.  While 
this  &rce  was  in  rehearsal,  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Arnold,  the  then  manager,  and  T.  Dibdin, 
tho  prompter,  who  teq^uested  him  to  compose 
the  music  of  that  never-to-be-fbrgotten  broad 
extravaganza,  called  "  Harlequin  Uoax,"  which 
was  performed  with  unprecedented  success  at 
the  English  Opera  IIouso.  In  1816  he  com- 
posed tho  music  of  "Oberon's  Oath,"  a  graud 
spectacle  by  I'hompson,  author  of  the  "Stranger," 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane.  The  fol- 
lowing year  lie  wrote  a  musical  fiu»e,  called 
••  High  Notions,  or  a  Trip  to  Exmooth,"  which 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  success  at  Drury 
Lane  for  two  and  twenty  nights.  In  1818  he 
brought  out  a  musical  sketch  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  called  Helpless  Animals ; "  and  in 
1821,  a  very  successful  piece  at  tho  Lyceum, 
called  "Two  Wives,  or  a  Hint  to  Husbands," 
which  was  performed  for  twoity-flvo  successive 
nights.  To  write  a  dramatic  iiiece  is  in  itself  no 
easy  task  ;  but  to  accomplish  this,  also  to  write 
the  poetry  for  songs,  compose  the  music,  arran- 
ging the  same  for  a  full  orchestra,  and  afterwards 
for  the  piano- forte,  falls  to  tho  lot  of  but  few  in- 
dividuals. Bcsidos  those  dramatic  eompositioni^ 
Parry  has,  in  conjunction  with  others,  furnished 
parts  of  operas,  &c.  He  adapted  the  whole  of  the 
music  in  the  opera  of. "  Ivanhoe,"  as  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  he  wrote  songs, 
duets,  kc,  for  ISIcssrs.  Draham,  Suiclair,  Phillips, 
Incledon,  Pyne,  Mundcn,  Horley,  C.  I'aylor, 
Knight,  T.  Cooke,  Mrs.  Dickons,  Mrs.  Mountain, 
Mrs.  Bland,  Hiss  Stephens,  Miss  Povcy,  Miss  Cu- 
bitt,  and  a  number  of  very  successful  ballads  for 
CoUyer. 

On  the  emancipation  of  Holland  from  the  yoke 
of  France,  a  grand  f£ie  was  given,  at  the  City  of 
London  Tavern  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Panry 
was  requested  by  tho  stewards  of  the  day  to 
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write  an  appropriate  song,  'wlilch  he  did,  with  an 
uuderstanding  that  C.  Taylor  was  to  have  sung  it. 
But  Brahara,  having  been  innted  to  the  dinner,  was 
requested  to  sing  the  song,  which  he  did  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  ^though  he  neither  saw 
a  note  nor  a  word  of  it  till  ho  entered  the  room. 
Broham*  also  sang  "  Arthur  the  BraT<,"  written 
by  I^ftny  in  compliment  to  the  glorious  victories 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  condescended 
to  scud  the  author  a  very  gratifying  letter  of 
thanks.  Parry  also  wrote  an  appropiato  song 
called  "  England  and  her  bravo  Allies,"  which 
was  sung  at  the  grand  festival  given  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Kussio,  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  &c.,  at 
Guildhall,  in  1814.  In  1809  Parry  adapted  Eng- 
liBh  words  to  a  selection  of  Welsh  mclodicfl,  for 
which  the  Combrian  Society  presented  him  with 
a  silver  medal.  lie  publLihed  two  volumes  of 
ancient  British  airs,  with  beautiful  poetry,  writ- 
ten chiefly  on  historical  subjects,  by  3£rs.  Hem- 
ana,  of  St.  Asaph.  He  also  conducted  the  "Eia- 
teA^bd,"  or  congress  of  bards,  at  'NVrcxham,  in 
1820,  and  at  Brecon  in  1822  ;  on  each  occasion 
ho  was  presented  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate. 
The  meetings  of  the  Welsh  bards  and  minstrels, 
held  in  London,  were  entirely  under  his  direc- 
tion, as  togistzar  of  musio  to  the  Ro^  Cambrian 
Institution.  At  a  Goraedd,  or  meeting  of  Welsh 
bards,  in  1821,  a  bardic  degree  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Parry,. who  was  denominated  Jiardd  Alaw, 
or  professor  nf  music,  and  master  of  song.  Ho 
wrote  au  historical  essay  on  the  harp,  from  the 
earliest  period,  which  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  lloyal  Cambrian  Institution, 
llaving  said  so  much  in  detail  of  Parry's  general 
alent,  something  might  bo  expected  rdative  to 
lis  abilities  ns  a  composer ;  on  that  head  we  will 
quote  his  own  words,  written  in  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  a  Iriend. 

"  When  I  went  to  London  I  found  that  I  had 
almost  every  thing  to  learn  ;  I  accordingly  ap- 
plied myself  seriously  to  study,  with  a  view  of 
turning  my  work  out  of  hand  without  many 
glaring  iaults.  I  confined  myself  to  Tocal  oom- 
poHitions,  chiefly  ballads,  and  easy  pieces  for  the 
harp  and  piano-forte,  also  ducts  for  flutes  and 
other  wind  instruments ;  and  never  attempt  now 
to  soar  above  my  sphere,  well  knowing  that  there 
are  many  musicians  in  the  higher  walk  of  the 
science  much  more  able  to  produce  erudite  com- 
positions  than  myself.  I  nndcrsland  the  genua 
of  every  instrument  iised  in  an  orchestra ;  hence 
the  rare  instances  of  the  necessity  of  a  second  ro- 
heorbal  of  any  of  my  composirions.  I  score  with 
uncommon  facility  and,  I  trust,  tolerably  correct ; 
I  know  the  power  of  the  various  instruments, 
and  I  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  ability  of  the  dif- 
fiorcnt  performers,  and  write  accordingly.  I  do 
my  utmost  to  walk  peaceably  through  life,  in 
friendship  with  all  my  brethren,  interfering  with 
no  one,  and,  I  trust,  bearing  the  Ul  will  of  no 
man." 

I'arry  has  published  upwards  of  three  hundred 
compositions  and  anuigcmcnts,  and  several  dis- 
matic  iHcces.   llie  following  are  among  his  more 

favorite  publications.  Arranged  and  adapted : 
"Two  ^'olumea  of  Welsh  Melodies,  with  Eng- 
iiah  words  ;  "  "Two  Volumes  of  Scottish  Melo- 
dies ; "  "  Two  Volumes  of  Catches  and  Glees  ; " 
"Two  Volumes  of  Minstrel  Songs  for  the  Flute; " 
"  One  ditto,  called  the  Corydon ;  "  ■<  One  ditto 
dittOt  tlie  bapphonion,  ibr  the  Violin;"  "The 


Opera  of  Ivanhoe  for  the  Voice  and  P.  T." 
Original  compositions  :  "  High  Notions,"  a  Jarce 
in  two  acts;  "Two  Wives,"  a  farce  in  one  act. 
"  Helpless  Animals,"  a  farce  in  one  act ;  "  Fair 
Cheating,"  a  farce  in  two  acts,  written  and  com- 
posed by  Parry;  "  Haileqnin  Hoax,"  two  acts. 
A  nnmber  of  ducts  and  glees ;  also  the  following 
songs:  "The  Peasant  Boy;"  "The  Minstrel 
Boy;"  "Ap  Shenkin ;"  "Love's  a  Tyrant;" 
"Sweet  Homo;"  "Little  Mary  of  the  Dee;" 
"  The  voice  of  her  I  love  ; "  "  Beauty  in  Tears ; " 
"  Orange  Boven ;  "  *•  Arthnrthe  Brave ;  "  "  Eng- 
land and  her  brave  Allies ; "  "  Farewell,  my 
charming  maid ;  "  "  Take  a  bumper  and  try ; " 
"  Adieu  to  the  Cottage ; "  "  The  Sfdlor's  Home ; " 
'*  Xational  Blunders ;  "  "  Fly,  fly  away ;  "  "  I 
never  will  deceive  thee ; "  "  O,  bring  me  a  bowl ;  " 
"  Poor  Dicky ;  "  "  Mister  Goose  ;  "  "  Still  I'll 
think  of  thee ; "  " The  Banner  of  Battle ; "  "The 
maid  I  love  so  well;"  "TWte  pleasure  while 
you  may ; "  "As  down  the  vale  of  life  I  gUdc  ; " 
"  The  Grotto  ;  "  "  The  last  word  ; "  "  Take  a 
hint ; "  "  Woman's  smile ; "  "  Donald  is  now  no 
more ;  "  "I  dinna  care  to  tell ; "  "  Smile  again, 
my  bonnie  lassie  ; "  and  a  vast  number  of  others. 
Several  pieces  for  the  harp,  twelve  frmiiiwr  ron- 
dos for  the  laano-forte,  also  popular  airs  wiUi 
variations  for  the  piano-forte,  and  a  number  of 
detached  pieces.  A  long  list  of  music  for  the 
double  and  single  flageolet,  flute,  violin,  &o.,  &c. ; 
also  books  of  instruction  for  several  instruments, 
and  many  volumes  of  military  music,  particularly 
"  Two  Sets  of  Welsh  Airs,"  and  the  ^olian  har- 
monies, connoting  of  selections  from  the  worics 
of  eminent  authors,  arranged  for  wind  instm- 
mentri. 

PARSONS,  ROBEKT.was  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  a  gcnticmon  of  the 
Chapel  lloyal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  drowned  at  Xewark  upon  l^'ent,  in 
1669.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  extant  in 
manuscript,  and  some  of  them  have  been  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 

PARSONS.  SIR  WILLIAM,  doctor  of  music, 
was,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  instruct- 
ed in  the  edence  of  music.  He  attained  the  first 
rudiments  of  hia  professional  knowledge  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Cooke. 
Arduous  in  the  pursuit  of  his  scientific  research- 
es, he,  in  the  year  1768,  travelled  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete his  musical  education.  We  have  not  learned 
the  exact  time  of  hia  return  to  England,  but  find 
that,  on  the  death  of  Stanley,  on  event  which 
happened  in  the  year  1786,  Parsons  was  appoint- 
ed master  and  conductor  of  hia  majesty's  band  of 
musicians.  In  the  year  1790  ho  received  irom 
tho  University  of  Ojtford  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
music.  He  next  went  to  Dublin,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Earl  Camden,  in  the  year  1795| 
when  that  nobleman  conferred  upon  iim  tho 
honor  of  knighthood.  In  the  year  1790  he  was 
appointed  by  the  qucon  to  instruct  the  princesses 
in  music.  In  the  same  year  his  name  was  in- 
serted in  the  commission  of  tho  peace  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  in  consoquonce  of  which 
he  eat  for  several  years  at  the  public  office,  Bow 
Street. 

PARTE.  (I.)  A  part  in  vocal  or  instro* 
mental  music. 

PARl'E  CANTANTE.  (L)  The  sing^g  or 
vocal  part. 
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PARTIE.  (F.)  A  part.  Partie  du  viohn,  a 
violin  part. 

PARTIIEXIA.  (Gr.)  Songs  by  a  chonia  of 
villus  ftt  festivals. 

PAKTITUnA.  (I.)  The  entire  draught  of 
a  composition  in  parts.  Partition,  partitur,  par- 
tizione,  aro  all  of  the  same  meaning  aa  partUura. 

PARTIMENTI.  (I.)  Exorcises  on  diorough 
bass ;  figured  basses  for  the  practice  of  har- 
mony. 

PARTS.  The  names  <^  the  melodies  of  any 
harmonic  composition,  tho  performance  of  irhich, 
in  union,  forms  its  harmony.  Pour  is  the  fewest 
number  ofpartt  with  which  tho  chords  ncccsBary 
to  elaborate  harmony  can  be  completely  filled. 
At  tho  first  introduction  of  counterpoint,  there 
were  only  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  called 
tenor,  and  the  other  descant.  At  length  a  third 
was  added,  called  tiripliun,  and  afterwards  a 
fourth.  Called  quadruplum.  There  are  instru- 
mental parta,  as  organ  part,  violin  part,  violoncello 
part,  kc. ;  and  tho  paper,  or  book,  on  which  is 
separately  written  the  particular  melody  appro- 
priated to  any  single  performer,  or  set  of  per- 
formers of  the  same  mdody,  is  called  a  part.  In 
concert,  erery  performer,  except  tho  composer, 
or  conductor,  who  (j^erally  uses  the  aeore,  sings 
or  plays  from  his  single  part. 

T'ARTt'ATE  IITTATON.  (OrJ  Srxt  Ua  prinelpia.  Tho  ap- 

B'llatlaa  iiitilied  ttr  the  andcnti  lo  the  icconil  note  of  thtir  kiwnt 
UMhord.bvcanKittUluwcdtha  Birt,or7>Wiir4rNiL  ndinatoeoT- 
miKiDdcd  w[lli  OUT  C  un  the  lecond  ipiee  In  the  buM. 

PARTENIO,  GIOVANNI  DOMENICO,  was 
master  of  the  Couser^-atory  of  tho  Mendicanti  at 
Yoiiice,  and  born  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bovontccnth  century.  I'ho  music  of  his  follow- 
ing operas  was  much  esteemed :  "  Geiuerico" 
1GG9  ;  "La  Coatanza  TrioufatUe,"  1673;  " Dio- 
tmio,"  1661 ;  and  "  ITavio  Cuniberto,"  1682. 

PAS.  (F.)  A  dance ;  as,  pas  seal,  pas  do  dmu, 
a  dance  by  one  or  by  two  performers;  pat  re- 
doubli,  a  quick  step. 

PASCALE,  FRANCESCO,  a  nobleman  and 
amateur  musidau,  bom  at  Casentini,  in.  Italy, 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  puUishro 
"  Madriffoli  &  5  vod,"  Venice,  1615.  Mcrsenne,  in 
his  "  Harmon,,"  lib.  8,  p.  179,  says  of  one  I' ae ca- 
ll us,  "  Insignia  maihematicus  term  praxcos  iJieori- 
am,  et  tnfinitos  propemodum  dissonaniiia  viendi  modos 
poUicelur."  Judging  from  the  dates,  he  probably 
meant  the  subject  of  this  article. 

PASI,  ANTONIO,  a  eelebreted  sopranist,  bom 
St  Bologna  about  tho  year  1710,  was  a  pupil  of 
I^istocchL  Ho  was  an  exceUcnt  singer  of  an  ada- 
gio, aocording  to  the  testimony  of  Qnanz,  who 
heard  him  at  Parma  in  1726. 

PASINO.DON  STEFFANO,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, resided,  in  1680,  at  Couato.  and  published 
many  works,  amongst  which  we  can  name  the  fol- 
lowing :  '<  Misae  d  2,  3,  a  4  voci ; "  "MotetH  Concertati 
A  "2,  3,  e  4  voci,  con  V.  se  piaee,  e  Salmi  d  6  voci ;  " 
and  "  12  limaie  d  2,  3,  e  i  Stromenti,  de  gtiali  una 
0  compnala  in  Canone,  et  «n  altra  ad  imitatione  di 
veraieKe  tagUonofan  diveni  animaU  brutii,"  Op. 
8,  Venice,  1679. 

PASQUALI,  NICOLO,  an  Italian  violinist 
and  composer,  ^ras  first  known,  about  tho  year 
1713,  in  London,  where  ho  tlicn  resided.  He  af- 
terwords settled  at  Edinburgh,  and  continued 


there,  as  a  teacher,  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1767.  He  published  "Art 
of  Thorough  Bass  made  easy,  containing  Practi^^ 
Rules  for  finding  and  applying  its  various  ChoiSa 
with  facility,  with  a  Variety  of  Examples,  show- 
ing the  manner  of  accompanying,  vitii  elt^nce. 
Concertos,  Solos,  Songs,  Recitative,  &o.,"  London ; 
*■  Art  of  fingering  tho  Harpsichord,  lUastrntcd 
with  numerous  Examples,  expressly  calculated 
for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  complete  Knowl- 
edge of  that  necessary  Art,"  London;  "Twetre 
Overtttres  for  a  Full  Band ; "  "  Quartetton  for  two 
Violins,  &c.,"  sets  1  and  2 ;  and  "  Songs." 

PASQUAUNI,  MARC  ANTONIO,  a  cdo- 
brated  soprano  singer  at  Rome,  was  engaged,  in 
1630,  in  the  Papal  Chapel,  but  quitted  it  again 
about  tho  year  1643 ;  after  which  time,  till  towards 
1670,  he  was  reckoned,  as  Doni  and  Quadrio 
affirm,  one  of  the  first  and  most  favorite  opera 
singers.  To  these  merits  he  united  also  a  ttUcnt 
for  composition ;  proo&  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  several  collections  of  vocal  music  made  in  his 
time,  Dr.  Bumey  possessed  one  of  these  collec- 
tions made  by  Salvator  Rosa,  in  which  a  song  of 
Posqualini  occurs. 

PASQUALINO.  SecBiNi. 

PASQUINI,  or  PASQriNO,  ERCOLE,  a  cel- 
ebrated organist  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  was 
born  at  Fcrrara.  He  flourished  about  tho  year 
1620. 

PASQUINI,  BERNARDO,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  chapel-master  and  organist  to  the 
Church  of  St  John  ot  tho  Late  ran,  at  Roane^ 

where  ho  wns  bom  in  1640-  He  floTUTshed  at 
Rome  about  the  same  timo  with  Corel  li,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  colobratcd  amongst  the  dra- 
matic composers  of  hi:t  time  i  which  may  be  easily 
concluded  from  the  llicatrc  de  Capronica  being 
opened  in  1679  with  his  compositions,  as  also  from 
his  having  been  employed  in  composing  the  dra- 
ma which  Rome  caused  to  be  acted  in  1686,  in 
compliment  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Be- 
sides these  proofs  of  his  celebrity,  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  are  counted  among  his  piq)ils ; 
for  instance,  Gosparini  iu  1672,  and,  subsequent- 
ly, Durante.  Mattheson  extols  the  exceUeut  con- 
dition of  the  opera  at  Rome  in  1690,  particnlariy 
in  respect  to  the  orchestra,  where  Pasquiui  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  Corclli  played  the  vio- 
lin, and  Gaetani  the  lute.  Of  his  works  Haw- 
kins and  Bumey  only  notice  the  two  following : 
"  Dov'  A  Amore  a  Piela,"  an  opera,  performed  at 
Rome  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Theatre  de  Ca- 
pronica, and  *<  Aji  Allegorical  Drama,  iu  honor 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,"  1686. 

PASSACAGLIO.  (L)  A  kind  of  chaoone. 
but  somewhat  graver,  and  more  d^Ucate.  Sm 
Passacaille. 

PASSACAILLE.  (F.)  A  kind  of  chacone^  of 
a  tender  and  slow  motion.  It  is  generally  writ- 
ten in  three  crotchets,  and  begins  with  the  third. 
There  arc,  however,  passacailks  in  common  time, 
beginning  with  the  full  bar,  though  they  aro  very 
rare.    See  Chacone. 

PASSAGE.  Any  phrase,  or  short  portion  at 
an  air,  or  other  composition.  Every  member  of  a 
strain,  or  movomont,  is  a  paatage. 
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forming  a  member,  or  phrase,  in  a  composition. 
See  Pabsagb. 

PASSAMEZZO.  (I.)  A  slow  dance,  little  dif- 
fering from  the  action  of  walking.  A  movement 
of  the  body  partaking  of  the  air  of  walking,  and 
the  naee  of  gUding  moUons.  This  waa  an  exhil- 
arating tune.  ^John  Falstaff  had  thia  music 
in  his  mind,  whan  he  sent  for  Sneak,  the  muai- 
oiaii»  to  entertain  his  company  after  dinner. 

PASSARINI,  FRANCESCO,  a  native  of  Bo- 
logna, was  a  chapel-master  in  that  city.  He  pub- 
lished the  following  works :  "  Saimi  CoTwertaii  A 
3,  4,  5,  e  6  foci,  fxarU  eon  vtolini,  etparte  smza ;  con 
LUanie  delia  B.  V,  d  cinque  vod  am  duo  Violini," 
Op.  1,  1671 ;  and  "  Compieta  eonoerUUa  d  5  voci, 
«on  VioUni  OWgaH,"  1672.  Some  Kyrie  of  his 
compoidtion  are  also  to  be  found. 

PASSEPIED.  (F.)  A  movement  written  in 
three  crotchets,  or  three  quaverB,  in  a  bar;  much 
resembling  a  minoet,  bnt  of  a  oomowhst  more 
lively  chonctcc. 

PASSETrO,  aiOKDANO.  ohopel-master  at 
the  Padna  oathedrol  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
pul^shed  **MaAigaU^"  Venice, 

PASSmO  CHORDS.  Chords  in  any  piece, 
whose  harmonira  are  too  transient  for  thdr  con- 
struction to  be  cognizable.   See  'Tkaksient. 

PASSING  NOTES,  in  harmony.  Those  notes 
in  a  composition  which  do  not  represent  the 
sounds  of  the  chord,  or  harmony,  but  which  are 
only  introduced  £>r  the  purpose  of  omamentii^ 
and  enriching  the  general  effect.  If  these  happen 
on  the  weak,  part  of  a  measure,  they  are  termed 
discords  of  regvlar^  transition ;  if  on  the  strong 
parts,  di»eordi  of  irregifltw  trimtUion.  The  latter 
are  |soperIy  appoff^iaiuraa,  which  in  the  perform- 
ance ■.re  dwelt  upon ;  the  fbEmer.o^M*  notet  which 
are  passed  over  slightly. 

PASSIKO  NOTES,  in melody.are notes  intro- 
duced between  two  others,  for  the  purpose  of 
softening  a  distance,  or  melodizing  a  passage, 
and  whwi  notea  are  not  calonlatea  in  tina  har- 
mony. 

PA8SINO  SHAKE.  A  short  trill,  made  m 
pOMoHty  in  flowing  pasmges  of  quavers,  or  semi- 
quavera,  without  oreaking  the  time^  or  intenruf  t- 
ung  the  natuial  (Kmrse  of  the  mdody. 

PASSIONATO,  or  CON  PASSIONE.  (L) 
Impanoned,  with  pathos. 

PASSIONE.  (L)  The  passiim,  or  seven  last 
words  (tf  our  Savior,  settomnaic. 

PASSION  MUSIC.  The  music  oompoecd  in 
Italy,  and  other  Roman  Cathcdio  countRM,  ex- 
pressly ibr  Passion  week. 

PASSIONES.  (L.)  Compositions  intended 
fbr  Passion  week. 

PASTA,  GIOVANNI,  poet,  composer,  and  ul- 
timately master  of  the  band  in  an  ItaUan  regi- 
ment, was  bom  at  Milan  in  1604.  He  was  also 
for  some  years  oiganist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ales- 
sandro,  at  Bergamo,  then  became  a  canon  of  St. 
Maria  Falcorina,  and  then  again  joined  the  army 
in  his  former  capacity.  He  died  in  1666.  •  Among 
his  works  is  "  Du«  Sorelle,  Mtaica  «t  Poeaiaeoacar- 
tatt  in  Aria  Miaieali,  Porta  1  e  2,"  Venioew 


PASTA,  GIUDITrA.  This  distinguished 
singer  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1799,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  on  any  etagfi  at  the  King's  Th«itre. 
in  1S17.  She  was  then  only  in  her  c^htoonth 
year ;  and  tiiough  she  could  not.  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  without  any  musical  experience,  coin- 

Sete  with  the  two  admirable  female  singers,  Po- 
or and  Camporese,  who  performed  in  the  same 
season,  yet  she  showed,  most  distinctly,  the  pos- 
session of  a  talent  that  wanted  only  a  littlo  time 
and  cnltxire,  and  a  fsir  cntportuni^  for  displaying 
itsell  She  left  England  at  the  dose  of  tne  sea- 
son, and  retired  to  Italy,  whore  she  devoted  the 
whole  of  her  time  to  study  and  to  the  hearing  of 
the  best  performers,  but  without  the  interference 
of  any  master. 

In  1822  she  returned  to  the  stage,  and  chose 
Paris  as  the  place  of  her  second  dibut,  where  she 
immediately  produced  a  peat  sensation,  and  rose 
in  popularity,  not  only  with  the  French,  but  with 
all  the  foreign  viutors  at  that  capitaL  Here,  it 
is  said,  a  noble  marquis,  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  King's  Theatre,  heard  her,  and  took 
immediate  steps  for  carrying  her  to  London ;  in 
consequence  <u  which  she  reappeared  in  London 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  Maroli,  1824,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Desdemona,  in  Kos^ni's  "  CKeUo." 

Madame  Pasta's  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano ;  its 
compass  was  extensive,and,  though  not  strong,had 
quite  power  enough,  except  in  concerted  pieces, 
in  which  she  could  not  contend  successfully 
against  tho  combined  sounds  of  the  other  singers, 
and  the  thunder  of  orchestra.  Her  tones  were 
rich  and  sweet,  except  when  sho  forced  them ; 
and  though  devoid  of  that  clearness  and  vibra- 
tion which  the  real  soprano  —  Madame  Ronzi,  for 
instance  —  possessed,  yet  they  were  well  suited  to 
her  stylo  of  singing,  and  to  the  characters  which 
she  undwtook.  Her  intonation  wss  unimpeach- 
able. Her  stylo  was  pure,  and  totally  divcnted  of 
all  spurious  finery.  As  an  actress,  Madame 
Pasta  was  not  less  worthy  of  distinction ;  her  ex- 
pression and  gesture  were  in  excellent  keeping 
with  her  singing;  all  three  were  the  ot&pring  of 
deep  feeling  and  correct  judgment.  In  figuro  she 
was  rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  exceed- 
ingly well  proportioned.  Her  first  appearance  in 
England  was  in  male  attire,  and  her  form  was 
then  greatiy  admired.  The  principal  operas  in 
which  Madame  Pasta  appeared  in  Italy  and  France 
were  "  Otello,"  "  Medea"  "  Camiila,"  "  Nina," 
"  Romeo  «  GitUelia,"  "  T(aicredi,"  and  "  La  JRoaa 
Bianco,  e  Bota  Roeta."  Afterwards  her  Norma 
was  very  celebrated.  In  18S8  Madame  Pasta  was 
Ixving  in  elegant  retirement  at  het  villa  on  the 
Lakeof  Como. 

PASTERWITZ,  PATER  GEORG  VON, 
professor  of  philosophy,  and  director  of  the  mu- 
sio  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Benedictines  at  Krcms- 
mnnster,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  bom  in  1730. 
After  visiting  Italy,  he  brought  out,  in  Gcmiany, 
two  oratorios,  entitied  '<  Giiaefpe  riMnnosaiwto," 
the  words  by  Metastauo,  and  "  Samaon,"  which 
were  performed  in  theyears  1776  and  1777,  with 
prodigious  success.  He  also  puUished  "  8  Fttghe 
teeondo  P  Ordine  def  Una  EecleBiaatici  perl  '  Orrjano 
o  Clavicembalo,"  Vienna,  1792;  "S  Fuffhe  aeoondo 
tAt  B,  C  di  Maaica  per  tOrgano  o  Clav."  Op.  2, 
Vienna,  1792  ;  "  8  Fitgfie  per  fOrgano"  &c..  Op. 
3,  Vienna,  1792  ;  and  a  canon,  "  Te  quiaguit  amat, 
A  4  vod"    la  speaking  of  bis  fugues,  Gecbet 
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sajB,  "  This  erudite  mUBical  profenor  liaa  afford- 
ed a  coQviucuig  proof  that  the  true  science  of 
coimtmmint  and  fugue  was  not  lost  in  Germany 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  for  in  hia 
votks  are  found  fugues  on  dngle  koA  double 
themes,  all  treated*  arranged,  and  analysed  in  a 
muter^,  and,  at  the  saine  time,  fluent  mumer." 

PASTICCIO.  (L)  An  <nien,  the  munc  of 
which  is  not  the  uniform  production  erf  one  mas- 
tar,  but  B^Bcted  from  a  Tariety  of  composers. 
This  apeciee  of  dramatio  music,  in  which  the 
words  are  written  to  the  melodies,  instead  of  the 
melodies  being  composed  to  the  words,  has  long 
been  adopted,  both  in  Italy  and  England ;  but 
rarely  with  that  oonsiBtency  and  force  of  effect 
desired  from  the  original  emvta  of  one  composer 
of  genius  and  feeling. 

PASTORAL.  A  mnrioal  drama,  the  penon- 
sgea  and  scenery  of  which  are  chiefly  ruiaL 
This  species  of  the  drama,  which  formed  one  of 
the  earlioBt  attempts  in  muskal  representation, 
and  the  proper  characteoistiGS  of  which  are  sweet- 
ness and  simpliei^,  has  in  all  ages  been  heard 
witii  dehght,  and  has  giTen  ezcnsise  to  the  finest 
poetical  and  munoal  talmts  of  the  eiviU»d  na- 
tions of  Europe.  A  pattoral  is  also  any  lyrical 
production,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  fcom. 
rural  life ;  and  the  Italians  gtve  the  same  name 
to  on  instrumental  composiwni  mitten  in  the 
paatoral  style. 

PATXrnCO.  (L)  Fathetie. 

PASTORAL  HITSia  Kuno  the  style  of 
which  is  rostio  or  roraL 

PASFOHALE.  (L)  An  epithet  applied  to 
soft  nual  movements,  generally  written  in  twelve 
quarerSi'and  moving  by  alternate  crotchets  and 
quavers,  like  the  SieUiano, 

PAJHETIQUE.  (FO  Pathelie. 

PATON.HI88.  Bee  Wood,  Mm. 

PATRASSI,  MICHEL,  a  disfanrnisbed  alto 
singer,  was,  in  1782,  manager  of  an  Italian  com- 
pany of  actors  at  Brunswick. 

PATRIdO,  FBANCESCO,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  Bishop  of  Oaeta,  bom  at  Clisaa, 
in  Dahnatia,  in  1S29.  He  published  a  work  en- 
titled "Dtlia  Pottiea,"  Fezrara,  1688,  part  of  which 
treats  of  the  m,iuie  of  aiuiiei^  Gnece.  Ha  died 
in  1697. 

PATRICE.  NATHAN.  An  English  Omich 
composer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Dr.  Boyce,  in  his  "Cathedxal  Music," 
quotes  some  of  his  compositions. 

PATZELT,  JOHANN.  A  Oerman  Tidinist 
and  composer,  both  fbr  his  instrument  and  the 
piano-forte.  He  was  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  was 
first  in  the  imperial  artillery,  but  bought  his  dis- 
charge, and  travelled  to  sedc  his  fortune  by  his 
instrument  in  1788.  He  is  said  to  have  played 
in  a  most  masterly  manuar.  TVaeg  quotes  in  his 
**  Catalogneb"  Vienna,  1799,  the  fiuhnring  manu- 
■Dript  oompoaitloas  by  Fatseh :  *<  OmMrto  d  Vc. 
prtM^  e.  8  JSKroM.,"  and  **i  Sniate  iVct  B." 


PAIIKE,  pi.  FAXJXEN. 
dmiiLa 


(O.)    The  kettle 


PAUL,  P.  DTTTBEIH,  bom  at  LyoiH,  was 


the  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Dutrdh,  a  physician  in 
that  town.  He  received  a  good  education,  but 
afterwards  could  not  remst  his  inclination  for  n 
theatrical  life.  After  performing  as  an  amateur 
in  his  native  town,  he  went  to  Rouen,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Paul,  was  engaged,  during  two 
^ears,  in  the  Opera  Comique  there ;  he  was  then 
mvited  to  Paris,  where,  in  1804,  he  made  his 
but  at  the  Th6Atre  Feydeau,  in  the  part  of  Azor. 
He  since  became  one  of  the  most  favorite  aetora 
and  singers  of  that  theatre. 

PATJLATI.  ANDREA,  an  eminent  composer, 
jffoduced  at  Venice,  in  1713,  the  opera  "  /  Fen 
Amiei,"  which  was  agtun  revived  there  in  1723- 

PAULL  P.  ARCHANGELO,  a  CarmeUte, 
bom  at  Florence,  published  at  Rome,  in  1699, 
"D^ectorium  Char."  &C. 

PAXTLI,  O.  ALBERT,  vnote  a  Latin  treatise 
in  of  vocal  and  instrumental  church  music, 
which  was  printed  in  1719.   He  died  in  17lfi. 

PAULI,  JOHANN  ADAM  FRIEDRICH, 
precentor  at  Graits,  in  Voigtland,  left,  at  his  de- 
cease, two  annual  courses  of  church  music  of 
his  own  composition,  comprising  several  corona- 
tion anthems,  dirges,  and  psalms,  for  a  full  or- 
chestra. He  silso  left  sernsl  more  volumes  of 
annual  services  by  Hsssa,  Oraun,  Telemana,  Ho- 
miHus,  Geo.  Benda,  Wol^  Dobs^  Beicbardt^  Ta^ 
Krebs,  &c 

PATJLIN,  a  French  composer  about  the  year 
1700,  publidied  a  collection  <tf  his  own  motstL 

PAtJLO,  GIOVANNI  BAirXBTTA  an  emi- 
nent ItaHan  contrapuntist,  flonzished  at  Naplea 
about  the  year  1760. 

PAULSEN,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  FEBDI. 
NAND,  organist  of  St.  Ibry's  Church  at  Fl«as- 
bu^,  was  bom  in  1763.  He  entered  the  shove 
situation  in  the  year  1781,  and  seems  to  have 
subsequently  applied  himself  to  the  oompositiaa 
and  publication  of  vocal  melodies.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  titles  of  some  of  his  printed  works : 
"  Klavier  md  Singttacke"  Flensbu^,  1794 ;  " 
dar  mU  lidodient  \ta  SammL,"  Flensbuig  and 
Hamhu^,  1797;  and  "ZJensOsm  2to  SnimL," 
Flensbu^  and  Hambuzg.  I788> ' 

FAVSA.  (L)  A  rest 

PAUSCH;  EtrOENina  Bom  In  175S.  A 
CSstercian  monk,  and  church  composer  at  the 
convent  of  Walderbacb.  Of  his  wonts,  he  print- 
ed <'  6  Kurs«  ttocA  golenw  Me**en,  7  Motettm,  und  1 
JUqaietn,  mit  4  ffmoOhnlichen  SuifftHmmen,  2  Fi.,  2 
WaUAtan,  OryO,  wnd  B.,"  Augsbui^  1790  ;  "  Ta 
JJtam  aobmu  d  4  we;  ertUnar^  2  F.,  2  Hobait  obi., 
2  Cortubat  non  obk,  2  Clar.,  at  IVsip.  obLt  Organo 
et  VioloMt"  1791. 

PAUSE.  "Hiis  character  is  now  generally 
called  a  hold,  and  shows  that  the  note,  measure, 
or  rest  under  which  it  is  placed,  may  be  mo- 
longed  at  the  pleasDze  of  the  performer.  Tlie 
character  used  fat  the  pause  is  a  curve  Une  with 
a  dot,  thus :  — 
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mark,  or  clunctar,  conuBtiitg  of  a  curve  dra'wn 
over  a  dot,  and  aisiufyuig  that  the  note,  or  the 
rttt,  crret  which  it  u  placed,  is  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  regular  time.  The  exact  length  of 
the  ptMie  ia  not  dictated  by  any  stated  nue,  but 
left  to  the  judgment,  taste,  and  feeling  of  the 
performer,  who  sometimeB  ia  licensed  by  the 
words  ad  Ubiium  to  introduce  whatever  extem- 
pore ambdliahmeiitB  hii  imagiaBtioii  may  inig- 


PAITSE  OtN^JlALE.  (F.)  ApavwibriU 
the  iastrumentat  Bingera,  &c 

FAU^rELS,  J.,  composer  for  the  theatre  at 
Bnisselfl,  was  bom  there  in  1771.  Sis  fitther 
was  a  muaidaa,  and  the  man  arinced  an  early 
talent  finr  music,  in  which  he  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, b^ng  conEodeted,  when  a  boy,  an  excellent 
Tiolinist.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  ho  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  procured  an  engagement  in 
the  onJiestra  of  the  jlt&Atra  Feydeau.  After  a 
residence  of  three  yeara  in  Paris,  he  returned  to 
hia  native  city,  whni  his  playing,  wlnoh  had 
been  highly^  improved  under  the  beat  maatera  in 
IVance,  excited  the  admiration  of  hia  country- 
men. He  was  appointed  first  violin  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Brussels  theatre,  and  subsequently 
conductor.  From  that  time  he  devoted  many 
of  his  leisure  houxa  to  composition,  and  brought 
out  much  mnaio  for  his  inatmmenl^  aa  well  as 
for  iht  horn,  the  flutc^  and  the  inano-fiirte ;  also 
several  songs,  sung  at  Uie  Brussels  Concot,  of 
which  he  wss  the  founder,  and  three  operas  for 
theBrussels  theatre,  "LaMaisontutUdamiaBou," 
"  L'AuUwmalffri  lui,"  and  "Leontina  etFmroMe." 
The  last  opera,  which  is  in  four  acts,  is  considered 
lua  ektf-f  eaten;  iha  other  two  were  likewise  sue- 
cessfoL   Panwela  died  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

PAVAN;  01  PAYANS.  A  grave,  sUtely 
dance,  which  took  its  name  from  pavo,  a  peacock. 
It  was  danced  by  princes  in  their  mantles,  and 
by  Indiee  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  whose  mo- 
tion resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  taih  It  was 
followed  by  a  lighter  kind  of  air,  called  a  gai- 
liard.  The  modcni  minuet  is  derived  from  the 
pavan.  ffir  John  Hawkins  says,  '*  The  metbod 
of  dandng  it  was  anciently  by  gentlemen  dressed 
with  a  cap  and  sword,  by  those  of  the  long  robe 
in  their  gowns,  by  princes  in  their  mantlea,  and 
by  ladies  in  gowns  with  long  trains,  the  motion 
whereof  in  the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  pea- 
cock's tsiL"  This  dance  was  invented  by  the 
Bpaniarda.  Every  jiowm  has  iti  galliaid,  a  lighter 
kmd  of  ur,  made  out  of  the  former. 

PAXTON,  WILLUM  and  STEPHEN,  There 
were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  one  d  whom 
waa  eelBbrated  as  a  vi<^oncello  performer,  and 
died  previoualy  to  the  year  1718,  and  the  other 
tanked  high  as  a  composer  of  glees.  Probably 
the  following  works  may  be  deemed  of  their 
united  composition.  Instrumental :  "  Six  Duets 
for  Vc,"  Op.  I  i  "  Eight  Duets  for  V.  and  Vc," 
Op.  2 ;  "  Solos  for  V.,"  (>p.  3  ;  "  Four  Solos  for 
v.,  and  two  Soloi  for  Ye.,'*  "Twc^easy 
Lessons  fn  Vc,  in  whieh  arc  introduced  several 
ftvorite  airs,"  Op.  6 ;  "  Six  easy  Solos  for  theVc^" 
Op.  8.  Vocal :  Collection  of  two  Songs,  Glees, 
and  two  Catches,"  O^.  7;  "Glees,"  Op.  S. 
Amongst  the  most  lavonte  put  songs  by  the  Fax- 
tons,  we  may  name  "  Go,  Damon,  go ;  Amariliia 
Uda  adieu,"  four  ToioeB;  *•  Bleat  powar,"  fonr 


voices;  "How  sweet,  how  fresh,"  four  voices; 
"Eoond  the  hapless  Andt6's  urn;"  "Where 
grass  and  flowers,"  four  voicea;  and  "Breathe 
soft,  ye  winds,"  four  voices.  The  oghth  and 
ninth  masses  in  Samuel  WeblM's  collection  are 
also  by  one  of  the  Paxtona. 

PEALS.  The  name  given  by  lingers  to  the 
several  settled  aueccssiona  of  sounds  pzodnoed  by 
bella;  swlodMS  composed  for  bells. 

PEARSON,  or  PIERSON,  MARTIN,  waa 
master  of  the  choristers  at  St.  Paul's.  He  took 
his  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  music  in  the  year  1613, 
and  about  sixteen  years  afterwards  published  a 
work  with  the  following  nngular  title:  *<Mot- 
tects,  or  grave  Chamber  Muaique,  containing 
Songs  of  Five  Farts,  of  several  Sorts,  some  ful, 
and  some  Verse  and  Chorus,  but  all  fit  for  the 
Voyces  and  Vials,  with  an  Oi^an  Part ;  which, 
for  want  of  Organs,  may  be  performed  on  Vir- 
genals.  Base  fute,  Bandraa,  or  Irish  Harpe. 
Also  a  Mourning  Song  of  Sixe  Psrts,  for  the 
Death  of  the  late  Bight  Honourable  Sir  F.  Grevil, 
Knight."  He  died  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1650. 

PECCI,  TOMASO,  of  a  noble  family  at  Sien- 
na, publi^ied  there,  about  the  year  1600,  several 
operas  of  nuutrigals,  which  were  much  admired, 
and  of  whioh  he  nad  written  both  the  worda  and 

music 

PECCI,  DESIDERIO,  a  composer  in  Italy  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  called 
II  Qkir&bczoto,  (the  deep  one,)  published  of  his 
works  "  La  MimeKt  topnt  tAdmt,"  Venice,  1619. 

FED.,  or  PEDAL.  The  wooden  rest  for  the 
foot  under  a  piano-forte,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
dampers  are  raised  from  the  strings,  thus  allow- 
ing tiiem  tiieir  frill  vibrattiUL 

PEDALS.  The  judicious  and  tasteful  em- 
ployment of  the  pedals  is  productive  of  the  best 
effieicts.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  thrai 
too  frequently,  or  prolong  their  influence  when 
the  harmony  oi  a  phrase  or  passage  happens  to 
change. 

In  all  well-written  piano-forte  music,  the  »vmU 
pedal,  or  that  which  raises  the  dampers  from 
the  strings,  allowing  that  vibration  to  continue, 
is  indicwtod  by  the  abbreviation  ped.,  or  the 
sign  its  and  Its  lellnqnishment  hj  the  mik  or 
asterisk  -K-.  When  the  toji  pedal  is  used,  which 
ia  i^aced  under  the  left  foot  in  grand  piano- 
fortes, upright  ditto  of  all  kinds,  and  grand 
squares,  it  shifts  the  action  bo  as  to  strike  only 
one  string;  the  davier^  or  key-board,  also  is 
moved  a  Uttle  to  the  right.  The  sudden  use  of 
this  pedal  should  be  ar&ded,  and  indeed  it  ought 
never  to  be  touched  except  when  it  is  expressly 
set  down  in  the  woriu  of  the  most  judiciouB  and 
tasteful  masters.  The  comUned  action  of  the 
two  pedals  is  sometimes  productive  of  the  most 
pleasmg  effects ;  but  the  young  student  is  advised 
to  trust  mine  to  hia  fingKS  than  his  £aet,  more  to 
the  deBcaoy,  force,  and  variety  of  hb  manual 
touch  than  to  the  jumbling  influence  of  the  ped- 
als, which  tlm'  will  most  assuredly  possess  if 
not  treated  wiui  the  greatest  skill,  iumy  pian- 
ists of  the  first  order  never  resort  to  them  at  all 
for  their  aflects ;  but  this  ia  going  to  extrecnes, 
for  a  judicious  vm  of  them  tnll  jti^part  a  gnom 
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and  smooth  nesg,  paiticolorly  in  eanUAUt  pos- 
isgOB,  irhich  cannot  bo  obtained  ofhenriM. 

PEDAL  NOTE.  A  holding  note,  during 
which  the  harmony  formed  by  the  other  parii  of 
the  composition  is  allowed  to  proceed  independ- 
ently. 

A  pedal  paasftge  can  only  take  place  on  a 
tonic  or  dominants  It  generally  occurs  in  the 
principal  key  of  the  piece,  though  a  pedal  pae- 
BOge  may  alio  be  introduced  in  any  rdative  key. 
The  part  which  ia  immediately  above  the  pedal 
note  must  be  confiidercd  as  the  reel  baflSi  and  the 
harmony  must  bo  treated  regularly  with  regard 
to  that  part,  as  the  pedal  note  must  be  considered 
BS  merely  accidcntel.  The  best  pedal  passagei 
ore  those  in  which  the  bass  note  frequently  be- 
comcB  an  essential  note.  All  xegular  progression 
of  chords,  sequences,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  same 
scale,  may  occur  upon  a  pedal  note ;  and  even 
transient  modulations,  notes  of  embellishment, 
&c.,  may  be  introduced,  as  sequences  of  7  G  on  a 
dominant  pcdoL  The  chords  formed  by  placing 
the  dominant  seventh,  diminiahed  seventh,  or 
seventh  of  a  lutding  note  on  the  tonic,  or  the 
dominant  treated  as  a  temporary  ke^  note,  are,  by 
some  authors,  called  pedal  harmonies,  from  their 
Sequent  occurrence  in  such  passagea. 

In  instrumental  music  the  hanuony  upon  a 
pedal  note  may  be  executed  by  the  two  masses 
in  two  different  manners.  Fint,  the  stringed  in- 
struments may  play  the  pedal  note  in  unison,  and 
the  wind  instruments  execute  the  harmony  above 
it.  Secondly,  the  pedal  note  may  bo  given  to  the 
grave  iiuitrumonts  of  both  maseea  in  unisoui  and 
the  harmony  to  the  acute  instnunenta  in  both 
masses  in  the  octave. 
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PEDALE,  or  FED.  (L)  An  ^ithet  applied 
to  a  fixed  or  starionary  bass,  during  which  the 
superior  parU  evolve  through  variona  hamumiaa, 
independent  of  the  pedal  note. 

FEDALL   (L)   The  pedals  in  piano  or  organ 

music. 

PEDAL  KETS.  That  sot  of  keys  belongiiBg 
to  an  organ  which  are  played  on  by  the  feet. 

PEDRILLO  fiourished  at  Naples  about  17(M^ 
as  one  of  the  first  Itahan  violinista. 

PEGADO,  BENTO  NTTNES,  a  Portngaeae 
cha^-master  at  Evora,  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
pupils  of  Antonio  Pinheiio,  and  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  following  of  his  works  az« 
still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Lbbon : 
"  Force  Domine,  A  7  Vosta,  MoMe  para  a  Qtiaret' 
ma;"  "  Hei  tnihi  Domine,  A  6  Voxet,  Retpoiuorio 
de  DefutUot ; "  '*  Hi  tutU  qui  cum  mtMeribua,  Motett 
dos  Santoi  InnocmUe* ; "  and  "  Ad  rtupiramtu, 
Ifotete  A  N.  SenAora," 

FEGKINS.  BENETON  DE  MORANGE  DE, 
a  Frendi  writer  about  the  middle  (tf  the  ngh- 
teenth  contary,  inserted  in  the  "M^vurt  de 
France"  (1740)  an  article  entitled  **  Dimrlatim 
de  F  Origins  ot  de  V  UtilU  dee  CAanaone,  patHem^ 
lilrement  dee  VaudeviUea." 

PEKEL,  BARTH.,  vice  chapel-master  to  tiw 
Chapel  Royal  of  the  King  of  Poland  in  IMS,  in- 
serted in  tha  "  CHSmm  JftineHm,"  of  Uaioo  Sow- 
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chl,  a  lAif-faum  of  bis  cxnupodtiont  in  which 
thzee  canoiu  eaa  be  anng  at  the  Bame  time. 

PELI,  FELANCESCO.  an  Italian  singer  &boat 
the  year  1720,  established  a  aioging  school  at 
Modena,  vhich  afterwards  became  yery  cele- 
Isated.  He  brought  out  at  Munich,  in  1737,  an 
opera  entitled  "  La  Ctutanza  in  Trionjb." 

FELLAHS,  FADHE  ANGELO,  organkt  at 
'n^eviso,  published  at  Venice,  in  1667,  "  Compen- 
dio  par  iinpan  b  Segale  dW  OmUo  Fmw," 

PELLBOBINL  VINCENZO,  canon  at  Feearo, 
in  the  pqwl  states,  and  ultiinataly  ohapel-master 
of  the  metropolitan  church  at  Milan,  published 
sereral  of  his  works,  amongst  which  are  to  be 
noticed  "  JIfwfarum,  Lib.  1,"  Venice,  1604 ;  *<  Con- 
earti  A  1,  2,  8,  4,  «  6  vod,  ton  una  Miua  i  6 
wet;  "  and  "  MiOttti,"  Venice,  1619.  In  the  "  Bw- 
gamtno  Partuuna  Muiie.  Fa^in."  Venice^  1616* 
some  of  his  works  also  occur. 

PELLEGBmi,  VALERIO,  a  linmr  in  the 
serrioe  of  the  King  of  Spain,  floniished  about  the 
year  1700. 

PELLEGRINI.  FEBDINAKD,  a  musician  at 
N^lea,  published  sereial  works,  tiu  first  of  which 
appeared  at  Paris  in  I7fi4,  and  contiuns  sereral 
sonatas  fbr  the  harpsbthord,  with  a  letter  on  the 
rondo.  In  1768  be  brought  out  his  ninth  opera 
at  Paris.  It  consists  m  six  concertos  for  the 
harpaichoid. 

PELLEGRINI,  FIETRO,  was,  in  1770,  chap- 
el-mastcr  of  the  Jesuits'  Church  at  Brescia.  He 
wos  celebrated  as  a  ^>erfoimer  on  the  harpsichord. 
Amongst  his  works  is  an  opera  entitled  "Ciretie." 

PELLI  flonrished  as  chapel-master  at  Borne  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  published 
some  musical  works  of  taste.    See  Lereque's 

TaMoau  de  Rome,"  1792. 

FELLXO,  GIOVANNL  A  composer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Of  his  works  we  can  men- 
tion only  "  Cotuon*  Sfirituali  k  6  twt,  Lib.  2," 
Venice,  1697,  and  <•  CangetU  &>iribmii  i  6  voei," 
Venice,  1684.  These  may  still  be  ibund  in  the 
library  at  Munich. 

PENNA,  LORENZO,  of  Bologna,  a  Carmelite 
monk,  and  a  profiesBOT  of  music,  was  the  anihor 
of  a  woi^  entitled  'Miter*  MmteaU,"  printed  at 
Bdlc^na  in  1672.  This  he  ^Tided  into  three 
parte.  The  first  treats  of  the  elements  of  the 
eanto  Jigurato  ;  the  second  of  counterpoint ;  and 
the  third  of  thorough  bass,  or  the  art  of  accom- 
paniment. In  this,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
Italian  works  on  the  salject,  the  scale  of  Guido, 
with  the  use  of  the  syUables  and  cleb,  and  die 
nature  of  the  mutations,  are  expluned  in  a  very 
concise,  intelligible  manner,  as  are  also  char- 
acters employed  in  the  oantua  menaurabilit.  Of  his 
rules  of  counterpoint  little  can  be  said,  further 
than  that  they  are  po&ctly  consistent  with  the 
laws  of  harmony. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  is  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Luzsaschi,  Morula,  Prescobaldi,  and 
other  celebrated  Italian  organists.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  **  Albori  Muaicali "  was  published  at 
Venice  in  the  year  1678.  In  1689  Fenna  pub- 
lished at  Modena  a  "  Dindorio  dei  Canto  Fermo." 

FENNA.  PRANCESCO,  of  Bologns,  pnb- 


lished  a  treatise  on  music  at  Antwerp  in  1686. 
Dr.  Bumey  quotes  this  work  in  his  Travels,  toI. 
i.  p.  39  i  but,  as  he  had  not  himself  seen  it,  it 
may  jnobably  bdong  to  the  preceding  artielA 

PENNA,  L.  A  professor  of  music,  and  prot»- 
bly  of  the  piane-forte,  at  Paris.    Of  his  pub- 
lished works  may  be  notioed,  •<  IVoit  SonateM  pour 
It  Clae.  aveo  V.,"  Op.  2,  Paris,  1791,  and 
tnaneet  pour  Piano-forte,"  Paris,  1787. 

FENTACHOKD.  {Or.)  Tbil  wotd,  with  lk»  anclMtl,  nra*- 
tlraei  dBnlflKd  an  loitniinaiit  coatalniai  flv*  iCrian  ^mI  ionwttniw 
U)  ordf  r,  or  intEin,  oT  llva  Miundt. 

PENTATONOM.  (Ur.)  The  name  of  that  latoml  In  tfaa  U' 
el«nl  mufte  which  wu  thBMme  vlth  our  luperSncnitdxniieoiKiit- 
tns  of  fbiu  toon^  ■  major  Mmiuma,  and  %  tnlnoci  lunoi  UraodTM 
tbs  DMne  ot  ptniaionon,  oi  five  tone*. 

PEPUSCH,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  one  of 
the  greatest  theoretical  mosicians  of  modem 
times,  was  bom  at  Berlin  about  the  year  1667. 
His  fiither,  a  minister  of  a  Protestant  congrega- 
tion in  that  uty,  diaoorering  in  his  son  an  early 
propensity  to  muaio,  employed  at  the  same  time 
two  different  masters  to  instmct  him,  the  one  in 
the  theory,  and  the  other  in  the  practice. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  court, 
and  by  accompanying  one  of  the  ladies  who  aang 
befiare  the  queen,  so  recommended  hinucU^  that 
he  was  immediately  qipointed  to  teach  the 
prince  on  the  harpsichord,  and  on  that  day  gave 
him  a  lesson. 

Fepusch  quitted  Berlin,  and  on  going  to  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1700,  was  retained  as  a  per- 
former at  Dmry  Lane.  It  is  parobaUe  that  he 
assisted  in  adapting  the  operas  Sot  the  stage  that 
were  performed  there. 

The  abilities  of  Pepusch,  as  a  practical  com- 
poser, were  not  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
wealtii  to  him ;  his  music  was  correct,  but  it 
wanted  variety  of  modulation;  besides  which, 
Handel  had  got  possession  of  the  public  ear,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  were  forming  their  taste  of 
harmony  and  melody  by  the  standard  of  his 
compositions.  P^msch,  who  soon  became  sen- 
sible of  this,  wisely  betook  himself  to  another 
00 arse,  and  became  a  teacher  of  music.  In  the 
year  1713,  at  the  same  time  with  Croft,  Pepusoh 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  continued  to  pros- 
ecute his  studies  with  great  assiduity.  About 
the  year  1722,  Signora  Margarita  tie  I'Epine 
having  quitted  the  stage  with  a  l^ve  sum  of 
money,  Dr.  Fepusch  married  h».  l%e  fortune 
which  Margarita  had  acquired  was  estimated  at 
ten  thousuul  pounds  and  the  possession  thereof  , 
enabled  the  doctor  to  live  in  a  s^le  of  elegance, 
to  which,  till  his  marriage,  he  had  been  a  stran- 
This  change  in  his  circumstances  was  no 
mtfliruption  to  his  studies ;  he  loved  music,  and 
be  pursued  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardor.  He, 
at  the  instance  of  Gay  and  Rich,  undertook  to 
compose,  or  rather  correct,  the  music  to  the 
"Bexar's  Opraa."  Every  tme  is  aware  that  the 
mnsio  to  this  drama  consists  scdely  of  ballad 
tunes  and  country  dances;  it  was  nevertheless 
necessary  to  setUe  the  airs  for  performance,  and 
also  to  compose  basses  to  such  as  needed  them. 
This  Fepusch  did,  prefixing  to  the  opera  an  over- 
ture, which  was  printed  in  the  first,  and  haa  bem 
continiied  in  every  succeeding  edition  of  the 
work.  About  the  year  1740,  Fepuseh'a  wife 
died,  and  h^  having  before  lost  his  son*  an  only 
child,  had  scarcely  any  source  of  delight  lAt 
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other  than  the  proaecotion  of  his  studies,  and 
teaching  a  few  favorite  pupils,  who  attended  him 
at  his  apaitmenta.  llere  he  drew  up  that  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  genera,  which  was  read  be- 
fore tlw  Sojal  Society,  and  is  published  in  the 
Philosophic  Tntnsactions  for  the  months  of 
Octobo',  Noreraber,  and  December,  in  the  ^ear 
1746;  and  soon  after  the  publieation  he  was  deet- 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Soeiety.  Ha  died  in 
the  year  1752. 

PER.    (1.)   Per,  or  by. 

PERA,  GIROLAMO,  of  Yenice,  an  excellent 
church  compoeer,  died  in  1770.  Joseph  Schus- 
ter, chapel-maBter  to  the  King  of  Saidiula,  was 
a  pupil  of  Gixolamo  Pera. 

PERANDI,  MARCO  GIOSEFFO,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  bom  at 
Rome.  The  celebrated  Christoph  Beruhard 
Inonght  lum,  in  1610,  from  Room  to  Dresden, 
where  he  honorably  fiUed  tiia  above  office,  joint< 
ly  with  four  more  chapel-maetcrs,  namdy,  Heinr. 
Schatz,  Albrici,  Bontonpi,  and  the  above-named 
Bemhord,  until  about  the  year  1670.  As  a  com- 
poser he  was  particularly  distii^uished  for  his 
energetic  expression  of  ^le  pasBtoosi  ibr  which 
reason  Uattbaaon  oalk  him  tJW  odetmted  a^nb- 
tm-aoimgtr  (passion  subduflr.) 

PER  BISCANTUK.  <LJ  An  npiMriaa  lilJvUdi  thsoldw 
elolaitlcal  murieUni  rifniSid  tbactMaptMltloitwd  pwfctBMiite  of 
muilc  Ln  two  parU. 

PERCACCIO,  GIOVANNI,  chapel-master 
and  organist  at  Breno,  published  *'  12  Simate  da 
Camera  A  tre"  Op.  1,  1698. 

PERCY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  English  ballad 
composer  at  the  Is^tor  end  of  the  lut  century. 
Amongst  other  songs  he  published  "I  Itnow  a 
bank,"  "  Soft  as  yon  ulver  ray,"  "  Sweet  smells 
the  biier,"  **  Song  of  a  Spirit,"  and  the  tbtj  cel- 
eloated  ballad  of  "  Wapping  Old  Stairs." 

FERCUSSIONAL.  An  epithet  applied  to  in- 
struments that  are  struck;  as  a  dnun,  tabor, 
gong,  or  bell.  PereuMtion  is  the  actual  striking 
of  a  note  or  chord,  the  touch  on  the  piuio- 
Ibrte,  &c 

PERDENDOSI,  or  PERDENDO,  or  PERD. 
An  Italian  participle,  signifyinx  that  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  written  is  to  oe  performed  in  a 
time  gradually  deoteanii|f  to  the  last  uot^  and 
with  a  tone  insensibly  sinking  on  the  ear  till 
entirely  lost. 

PERDIGAIi,  a  celebrated  mumcian  in  the 
nign  of  Lovis  XIV.,  ctanpeeed  many  songs  that 
were  in  fiuhion  at  the  oonrt  of  that  monaioh. 

PEREGO,  CAMILLO.  a  good  poet  and  musi- 
cian, was  an  ecclesiastic  of  exemplary  character 
at  Milan.  During  tlurty-Ave  ymn  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  ofl&ce  of  church  nng^ng  master;  not 
only  teaching  the  young  scholars  in  the  seminary, 
but  also  the  Milan  clergy,  the  Amhro^an  cattio 
fermo.  A  proof  of  his  competence  for  this  task 
was  given,  many  years  after  his  death,  by  the 
Cardmal  Feder.  BoRomeo,  who  caused  tiie  com- 
pendium to  be  printed  which  'Bmfgo  had  used 
m  his  instnictione.  It  is  entitled  **SMola  M 
Caata  Fermo  Ambrotiano,"  Milan,  1622.  The  au- 
thor hinudf  published,  during  his  lifetime, 
several  musical  works,  amongst  which  is  **  Jfii- 
Orifoli  d  it  voei,"  Vemo^  166S. 


PEREIRA,  DOMINGOS  NT7NE8,  a  Portu- 
guese numk  and  pteaeher.  bom  at  I^bon,  wis 
also  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral  there,  and 
was  higUy  celebrated  for  bis  musical  acqnire- 
ments.  He  died  in  1729.  Amongst  numerous 
musical  woiks  left  by  lum  in  manuscript,  the 
following  can  be  nomied:  '*  Rgiponaorioi  da  Se- 
mana  Mnto  i  8  Vozei,"  "  Beaponaorioa  d»  Officio  dot 
DefwUoa  d  8  VoiM,"  "Li^oau  da  Defimiot  d  1 
Voz."  "  CtmfiUior  d  8  Vot^"  "  Laudat^pueri,  Dom^ 
imtm,  i  8  VoM.,"  "  LaudatB  i>Biiiiiiw,  eamst  jsafta, 
A  *  Foe.,"  and  rtttoncjew  e  JfbCoto  d  4,  6,  s  8 
Vk." 

PEREIRA,  MAECOS  SOARES,  royal  chapel- 
master  at  LijBbon,  died  in  Iflfifi.  Many  of  hie 
works  for  the  church  are  to  be  found  in  we  Roy- 
al Musical  Library  at  Lisbon. 

PEREIRA,  ANTONIO,  a  Portuguese  regular 
ecclesiastic,  bom  at  Macao,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Guarder,  in  the  year  1725,  became  tccUht  of  the 
Conventual  School,  and  published,  besides  school 
books,  much  musie  for  the  church.  Bis  woriu 
were,  however,  bU  deatroyad  by  fire  in  1756. 

PEREIRA,  TOMAS^  a  Jesuit  and  Portu- 
guese misnonary,  eigoyed  great  power  at  Uie 
court  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  between  the 
years  1680  and  1692.  He  was  appouited  ambaa- 
sadot  from  Portugal,  and  in  that  quality  con- 
oluded  a  peace  with  the  Chines^  resetriaf  a 
tight  of  fitee  exercise  of  the  CSirirtian  zeUgum 
tluoughout  the  whole  Chinese  emjare.  B  is 
said  that  It  was  principally  throiigh  his  profound 
knowledge  in  music,  ^ot  he  be^me  so  great  a 
&vorite  with  the  Chinese  court. 

PEREZ,  DAVID,  of  Spanish  extraction,  was 
born  at  Naples  in  1711.  He  owed  his  musteal 
education  to  Antonio  Gallo  and  I^ancesoo  Man- 
cini.  His  progress  in  composition  waa  rapid,  and 
he  discovered  an  uncommon  genius.  Onlea'nns 
the  Consccvatory,  he  did  not  observe  the  usual 
custom  of  travelling  throughout  Italy,  but  za- 
poired  to  Sicily,  where  he  filled  the  functions  of 
chapd-master  in  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo.  The 
Sicilians  are  not  less  sensible  to  mdody  than  tha 
Italians;  perhaps  they  are  mora  so.  Itiscertain 
that  their  ear,  thdr  tac^  and  thcor  musical  tasta 
are  as  much  practised  as  those  of  the  Nea^Ktli- 
tans ;  for  all  the  operas  composed  at  Na^ilas  hre 
performed  in  their  theatres.  Peres  composed  hia 
first  operas  for  the  theatre  at  Palermo  from  1741 
to  1748.  TbiBv  wore  greatly  esteemed  by  tho  Si- 
cilians, who  a^niied  his  ^— rn<"g  no  lem  than  tiie 
nsirit  and  fosdnation  of  his  style.  'While  in. 
^cily,  this  composer  obtained  great  reputation. 
He  returned  to  Naples,  and  sooa  after  his  arrival 
gave  his  opera  of  "Xa  Clemenxa  di  Tito,"  at  the 
theatre  of  ^i  Carlos.  This  work  had  as  much 
BuccesB  at  Naples  as  his  preceding  compositions 
experienced  in  Sicily.  The  fellow-oitizenB  of  Pe- 
rez acknowledged  in  his  s^le  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  iatii  school.  His  reputation  in- 
creased ;  and  he  was  invited  to  Ilome  by  the 
manager  of  the  great  theatre,  where  he  imme- 
diately became  very  celebrated. 

His  first  work  vras  the  opera  of  "Semiramid*;" 
that  of  Fantaet"  soon  followed,  and  the  Ko- 
mans  confirmed  by  their  plaudits  the  approbation 
of  his  countrymen.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  to 
the  other  ItaUan  cities,  and  successiv^y  Lomposed 
**Didona  oMondMuto,"  **Zmobia,"  and  «j4Im- 
soN^  netf '  hidiat"  whioh  snstainsd  a  campariimi 
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-witlL  ihfl  operas  of  the  best  masters  of  the  most 
calefaratod  sohoob  of  Italy.  Whilst  most  of  the 
Italian  cHiei  dimnted  the  posseenon  of  Peies, 
Josmh.  King  of  Portugal,  invited  him,  in  1752, 
to  Lisbon,  as  his  ohapel-nuwtflr ;  and  the  suf- 
fri^^  of  the  Fortnguese  were  added  to  diose  of 
the  Italians,  when  they  heard  **  Demojoonie,"  the 
opera  in  which  the  author  first  diBcorered  to 
them  his  talent  and  hia  style. 

Oizndlo  was  the  piineipil  soprano,  and  Baa^ 
the  tmor,  two  very  celel»ated  singers.  In  1765, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  Uithcuiy,  Peres  com- 
posed a  march  in  the  mane^  to  the  grand  pas 
of  a  beautiful  horse.  On  tus  occasion  the  Kmg 
of  Porto^  assembled  the  fellowuie  great  nng- 
ers :  EU^,  ManzoU,  Caffiuelli,  Oizzidlo,  Terdu, 
Babbi,  Luciani,  Baa(  Raina,  and  GaeAgni.  Hie 
compoutions  of  Perez  had  therefore  every  ad- 
vantage execution  could  bestow.  Hia  operas 
"  Dtmetrio  "  and  "  Solimano  "  enjoyed  the  high- 
est repute  in  Fortngal.  Perez  was  stimulated  to 
exertion  in  their  composition  by  their  alternate 
perfi>nnance  with  the  **  Voiofftto  and  *'  ]&ua  tul 
Lash"  of  JomelH.  The  former  were  esteemed 
for  the  learned  conBtmofion  of  the  instrumental 
parts,  the  latter  for  their  graeefal  and  cxpieeslve 
melody. 

The  compositions  of  Perez  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius,  strength,  and  science ;  but  perhaps  they 
were  dcfit^ent  in  grace.  Dr.  Bnmey  ia,  however, 
of  a  diJIbrent  opinion.  Re  says,  "  It  appears,  on 
examining  his  scores,  that  tlus  master  had  not, 
Bho  Jomedi,  much  exercised  his  pen  in  the  com- 
position of  ^gues  or  learned  counteip<^t  for  the 
church.  There  is,  however,  an  original  grace 
and  elegance  in  all  his  productions." 

Perez  died  in  the  service  of  King  Joseph,  aged 
sixty-seven,  after  living  twenty-seven  years  in 
Portugal,  much  admired,  beloved,  and  respected. 
A  dirge  of  his  own  oomposition  was  performed 
by  the  bent  muudans  in  Xisbon.  Like  Handel, 
he  was  blind  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life ; 
and  when  laboring  under  this  calamity,  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed,  ne^nently  diettied*  without  an 
instrument,  compositions  in  parts.  He  sang 
with  great  taste,  particularly  cantabile  and  pa- 
thetic airs.  The  following  is  a  more  r^ular  list 
of  his  principal  works  for  the  theatres,  besides 
which  he  left  much  church  muMc  of  almost  un- 
rivalled beauty,  some  delightful  specimens  of 
which  may  be  found  in  Norello's  oolleotion  of 
motets.  Operas :  "  CUmema  di  Tiio,"  Naples, 
1749;  "Semiramiie"  Borne,  1750;  "/Vnnow," 
Bome,  1760;  **M9rop€;'  1750;  "La  Didone  ab- 
bandonata,"  1751;  *'ZmoAu,"  1751;  "  Denutrio," 
1761;  "Atetaandn  nelF  Jndie,"  1751;  "  Demo- 
fotmte,"  Lisbon,  1768;  "  AUnandro  nelF  Indie," 
recomposed,  Lisbon,  1766  ;  "  Si^mano,"  Lisbon, 
1755;  "IpermneHrot"  Lisbon,  1755;  and"£no." 

PERFECT.  A  word  variously  understood  by 
mnsioians.  When  conjoined  with  the  term  cAord, 
it  implies  a  concord  which  comprehends  all  the 
consonances.  When  applied  to  cadmce,  it  sig- 
nifies that  close  in  which  the  dominant,  or  fifth, 
£kUs  to  the  final  or  key-note.  A  perfect  oonto- 
nanoe  is  a  just  and  determined  interval,  as  the  oc- 
tave, fil^  or  fourth ;  and  with  the  old  mastcn, 
perfect  time,  or  measure,  was  that  which  con- 
sisted of  a  ternary  number,  and  which  was  per- 
fect, in  conttadistinotion  to  the  imperfect,  or 
hiairy  meature. 


PERFECT  CADENCE.  This  eonaists  of  the 
dominant  hmnaiyt  followed  by  that  of  the  tonto ; 
thus:  — 

In  C  Uajob.  Iir  A  MnroB. 
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m 
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The  first  or  leading  harmony  is  always  major. 

PERFECT  CONCORDS,  or  CONSONANCES. 
Certain  intervals  are  so  called ;  thoy  are  the  uni- 
son, octave,  fifth,  and  fourth.  Such  intervals,  if 
altracd  by  a  if>  b,  01  ^>  lose  thnr  consonant 
character. 

PERFECT  INSTRUMENTS.  It  may  be  said 
with  much  reason  that  the  only  perfect  instru- 
ments now  in  use  are  the  violin,  the  violoncdlt^ 
the  double  bass,  the  tenor,  and  one  or  two  otiiers. 
On  these,  any  tone  of  which  their  compass  is 
capable  can  be  produced  in  every  possible  va- 
riety of  execution. 

The  piano-forte^  delightful  aa  are  its  powera, 
cannot  produce  a  gliding  sound  &om  one  note  to 
the  other ;  neither  can  it  prolong  a  note  for  any 
length  of  time  without  losing  at  its  termination 
the  vigor  with  which  it  produced  the  tone  at  its 
commencement.  In  addition  to  these  disadvan- 
tages it  labors  under  another,  which  is  common 
to  all  vind  instruments.  It  can  produce  full 
tones,  diatonic  semitones,  and  chromatia  semi- 
tones, but  it  cannot  yield  an  enharmonic  tone. 
On  the  piano-forte,  on  the  harp,  and  on  all  wind 
instruments,  (with  the  exception  of  the  oi^an  in 
the  Temple  Church,  London,')  Q  flat  is  F  sharp  ; 
A  flat  ia  O  sharp ;  E  sharp  is  T  natural ;  B  sharp 
is  C  natural ;  E  flat  is  D  sharp ;  and  so  on.  The 
difference  is  so  nicely  arranged  as  scarcely  to 
strike  the  finest  ear ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfection  which  will  most 
probably  be  overcome  by  and  by.  The  oi^u  in 
the  Temple  Church,  in  London,  which  we  have 
made  an  exception  to  the  above  complaint,  is  a 
curious  specimen.  The  black  notes  are  split,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  production  of  enharmonio 
tones,  and  the  effect  on  a  nice  ear  ia  very  agreeable. 

As  the  majority  of  oi^ans  are  not  made  on  the 
last-named  prinaple,  they  must  be  classed  among 
the  imperfect  instruments.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  b^eved  that  general  opinion  unites  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  oigan  the  fixst  place  among  instru- 
ments. It  is  capable  of  prolonging  sounds,  of 
producing  multiplied  choids,  of  modulating  and 
swelling  its  tones  at  the  option  of  the  performer, 
of  suppressing  or  expending  its  volume,  and,  in  a 
word,  of  doing  every  thing  which  any  other  in- 
strument can  perform,  except  of  ^ding  fi-om  one 
note  to  another.  (See  Euh&rkonio  Oeoan.) 

FERFOBMEB.  A  practical  voeal  or  instru- 
mental mundan. 

PEBG0LE8E,  or  PEROOLESl,  GIOVAN- 
NI BATnSTA,  was  bwn  at  Jesi,  In  1710.  His 
friends  discovering,  very  early  in  his  infoncy,  that 
he  had  a  disposition  for  music,  placed  him  in  the 
Conservatorio  at  Naples,  called  Dei  Poteri  in  Gieeu 
Crista,  which  has  been  since  suppressed.  Gaetano 
Greco,  of  whom  the  Italians  still  speak  with  rev- 
erence as  a  contrapuntist,  then  presided  over  that 
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odabrmted  school.  This  jadicioiu  matter,  soon 
petoehring  traits  of  unusual  genius  in  his  young 
pupil)  took  particular  ploasuro  in  facilitating  his 
stipes,  and  in  communicating  to  him  all  the 
mTsteriea  of  his  art.  The  progress  of  the  young 
musician  was  proportioned  to  ute  uncommon  ad- 
vantages of  nature  and  art  with  which  he  was 
iavored ;  and  at  a  time  when  others  had  scarcdy 
learned  the  gamut)  ha  produced  ipecimsns  of 
ability  which  would  hare  done  honor  to  the  first 
masters  of  Naples.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  to  perceive  that  taste  and  melody  were 
aamdced  to  the  pedantry  of  learned  counter- 
point ;  and  after  Tanquishing  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty in  the  study  of  harmony,  Jiigue,  and  scien- 
tific texture  o£  the  parts,  be  entreated  his  Mends 
to  tako  him  home,  tnat  he  might  indulge  his  own 
fancies,  and  wnte  some  music  that  was  most 
agreeable  to  his  natural  perceptions  and  feelings. 
The  uistaut  he  quitted  the  Conserratorio,  he  to- 
tally changed  his  style,  and  adopted  that  of  Vinci ; 
ftom  whom  he  receivfMi  lessons  in  vocal  composi- 
tion, and  also  from  Hasse,  who  was  than  In  nigh 
&vor.  Though  he  so  late  entered  la  the  course 
which  they  were  pursuing  with  such  rapidity,  he 
soon  came  up  with  them,  and  taking  Uie  lead, 
attained  the  point  to  which  thinr  views  were  di- 
rected, before  either.  With  equal  simpliaty  and 
clearness,  he  surpassed  thorn  both  in  groceful  and 
inteiesting  melody.  His  countrymen,  howcvn, 
ware  the  lost  to  discovar  or  allow  bis  superiority; 
and  his  first  opera,  performed  at  the  second  the- 
atre in  Naples,  called  Dei  Fiorentini,  met  with 
but  little  success,  'llie  Prince  of  Stegliano,  how- 
ever, first  equcnj  to  the  King  of  Naples,  dis- 
covering great  abilities  in  young  Pergolese,  took 
bim  under  his  protactbn ;  and  &om  the  year  1730 
to  1731,  by  his  influence,  [vocuzod  employment  for 
him  at  the  TecUro  Nuovo.  During  this  period  his 
productions  were  chiefly  of  the  comic  kind,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "  Strva  Padrona,"  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  is  unintelligible  to 
the  rest  of  Italy.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1735 
that  an  account  of  his  moiit  panetrated  even  as 
Ux  as  Rom^  and  inclined  the  diiecton  of  the 
operas  there  to  engage  him  to  compose  for  the 
Tordinone  Theatre  m  that  city.  Pergolese,  am- 
bitious  of  writing  for  a  better  theatre,  as  welt  as 
for  better  performers  than  those  for  whom  he  had 
been  hitherto  employed,  and  happy  in  having  the 
exquisite  poetn-  of  Metastosio's  "  Olimpiade"  to 
sot,  instead  of  the  Neapolitan  jai^on,  went' to 
work  with  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of 
genius,  animated  by  hope,  and  glowing  with  an 
ardent  passion  for  his  art.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, by  some  unaccountable  fatality,  received 
his  opera  with  coldness ;  and  the  composer  being 
a  young  man  but  little  known,  they  seemed  to 
require  to  bo  told  by  others  that  Ida  music  wrs 
excellent,  and  would  soon,  by  tlie  admiration  of 
all  Europe,  make  them  ashamed  of  their  injustice 
and  want  of  taste.  To  complete  poor  Fergolo3o*s 
mortification  at  the  ill  reception  of  his  opera, 
"  Nemte,"  composed  by  Duni,  the  next  that  was 
brought  out  on  that  stage,  lud  very  great  suc- 
cess, Duni,  a  good  musician,  and  a  man  of  can- 
dor, though  greatly  inferior  in  genius  to  Pergo- 
lese, is  said  to  havo  been  ashamed  of  the  treat- 
ment which  he  received ;  and  with  an  honest 
indignation  declared,  that  he  was  out  of  all  pa. 
tience  with  the  Roman  public,  (fretuiko  amtra  it 
ptMieo  Homam.)  He  erot  tried^  duztag  the  short 


lifo  of  Pergoleee's  opera,  to  make  a  par^  in  its 
&vor  among  the  pmleston,  who  were  es^tinrted 
with  the  hmuty  of  the  muue :  but  thrir  efforts 
were  vain ;  the  time  was  not  arrived  when  judg- 
mont  and  feeling  were  to  unite  in  its  &vor. 

Pergolese  returned  to  Naples  with  the  small 
crop  of  laurels  wluch  had  been  bestowed  on  him 
by  professors  and  persons  of  taste,  who  in  mtrr 
eonntr^ compose bnta  very  inoonsidwable  pazttw 
an  audience.  He  was,  indeed,  extremely  mortified 
at  the  late  of  his  opera,  and  not  much  disposed  to 
resume  the  pen,  till  the  Duke  of  Hatelon,  a  Nea- 
politan nobleman,  engaged  him  to  compose  a 
mass  and  vespers  for  the  festival  of  a  saint,  which 
was  about  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  with  the 
greatest  magnificence.  Though  Pergolese  had  but 
too  much  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Roman 
decrees,  he  could  not  decline  the  duke's  proposi- 
tiou ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  com- 
posed the  mass,  "  Dixit,"  and  "  Laudale,"  which 
have  since  been  so  often  performed  and  transcribed 
by  the  curious.  They  were  heard  Cor  the  first  time 
in  tiie  Church  of  San  Lorenzo^  with  genonl  rap- 
ture; and  if  any  thingeonldctnisole  aman  of  gen- 
ius for  such  unworthy  treatment  as  he  had  late- 
ly ezperiimced  at  Rome,  it  must  have  been  such 
hearty  and  unequivocal  approbation  as  be  now  re- 
ceived in  the  same  city-  His  health,  however,  dai- 
ly and  visibly  deciinad.  His  Mends  had  perceived, 
by  his  frequent  fitting  of  blood,  f«  four  or  five 
yearn  befcoe  tiiit  period,that  he  was  likdy  to  be  cut 
off  in  his  prime ;  and  his  malady  was  still  increased 
by  his  last  journey  to  Rome.  His  first  patron, 
the  Prince  of  St^liano,  who  had  never  with- 
drawn his  [uvtection,  advised  him  to  take  a  small 
house  at  Torre  del  Ureco,  near  Naples,  bpr  the  sea- 
side, almost  at  the  foot  of  Mount  VesuTius.  It  is 
imagined  by  Uie  Neapolitans,  that  persons  afflict- 
ed with  consumption  ore  ather  speedily  cured  or 
killed  in  this  situation. 

During  his  last  sickness,  Pergolese  composed 
his  celebrated  cantata  of  "  Or/eo  ed  Euridiee," 
like  PurceU,  who,  under  similar  circumstances, 
ptoduoed  "  From  rosy  bowers,"  retaining  his  fte- 
ulties  in  full  yigoi  to  the  last  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, and,  to  complete  the  parallel,  cut  ofTHkc- 
wise  in  the  prime  of  life.  At  Torre  del  Oreco, 
he  also  composed  his  "  Stabat  Mater"  whenoo  he 
used  occasionally  to  go  to  Naples,  to  have  them 
tried.  The  <<  Saiv  Rtifinth"  whiah  is  printed  in 
England,  was  the  last  of  his  jHCodnetions ;  and  he 
died  very  soon  after  ft  was  finished,  in  1736.  The 
instant  his  death  was  known,  all  Italy  manifest- 
ed an  eagra-  desire  to  hear  and  possess  his  pro- 
ductions, not  excepting  his  first  and  most  trivial 
farces  and  intermezzi :  not  only  lovers  of  elegant 
music,  and  curious  collectors  elsewhere,  but  even 
the  Neapolitans  themselves,  who  had  heard  them 
with  indifibrence  during  bis  lifetime,  were  now 
equally  solicitous  to  do  justice  to  the  works  of 
their  deceased  countryman.  Rome,  now  sensible 
of  her  forme*  injustice,  as  an  amendt  honorabU, 
revived  his  opera  of  "  Olimpiade a  mark  of  re- 
spect which  had  never  hem  befbrc  confciTod  on 
any  composei  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
now  brought  out  with  the  utmost  magniileence, 
and  that  indifference  with  which  it  had  been  heard 
but  two  years  before  was  now  converted  into 
rapture.  Pergoleae's  first  and  principal  instrument 
was  the  violin,  which  was  urged  against  him  by 
envious  rivals,  as  a  proof  that  ho  was  unable  te 
compose  for  TMces.    If  this  (^jectiou  were  erd 
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in  force  with  Teasonnble  and  candid  judges,  it  must 
have  been  much  enfeebled,  not  oni^  by  the  suc- 
cors ot'  Foi^oleso  in  Yocal  componitionR,  but  also 
by  Sacchini,  whoso  pri&tdpal  study  and  practice, 
during  youth,  ni-as  likOwise  bestowed  on  tho  tio- 
'in.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation 
for  the  report  that  tho  prematuro  death  of  Pcr- 
golcse  vas  occasioned  by  poison.  The  disease  of 
which  ho  died  was  a  consumption  ;  and,  as  envy 
was  said  to  have  stimulated  his  rivals  to  so  base  an 
expedient  to  remore  him,  it  has  been  well  obsorred, 
that  tho  succCBB  of  Pcrgolese'B  productions,  dur- 
ing Lis  lifetime,  was  never  sufficiently  brilliant  to 
render  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his  brethren,  so 
u  to  make  it  necessary  to  despatch  him  by  lu^ur 
means. 

PEia,  GIACOMO,  or  JACOPO,  a  native  of 
Florence,  says  Sattista  Doni,  flourished  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Christopher  Malvezzi.  He  was 
not  only  a  good  composer,  but  a  famous  ranger, 
andperfinmcc  on  keyed  instruments^  Ho  set  the 
principal  part  of  the  music  to  a  seriooB  opera,  en- 
titled "  Euridice,"  the  words  of  which  wore  writ- 
ten by  RinuccL,  for  the  royal  nuptials  of  Maxy  of 
Medicis  with  Hcmry  IV.  of  Franco,  in  the  year 
1600. 

PFRIELESIS.  A  trnn  tbmcrir  tued  In  dumb  mole,  itgnUy- 
Ids  the  I  nterpuilUoii  of  one  oi  mora  natM  la  th*  Intonation,  to  )n- 
dlcWe  tho  inprouli  t4  ihc  jholc^  ud  ippilM  ttu  choir  thM  ti»r 
to  ukE  up  lb«  ihemi. 

PERILLO,  SALV ADORE,  a  Neapolitan,  bom 
in  1731f  was  a  pupil  of  Durante  at  the  same  time 
as  Kic.  Piccini.  After  completing  hia  musical 
education,  he  resided  at  Venice.  He  was  a  natu- 
ral an4  agreeable  dramatic  composer,  and  suc- 
ceeded especially  in  comedy.  Amongst  his  ope- 
ras are  the  following:  "Berenice,"  1759;  *' La 
Btuma  Figliola,"  1750  ;  "  J  Viagtjiaiori  Sidicoli," 
1761;  "LaDojma  Girandola,"  1763;  "LaFinta 
Simpiice,"  1764 ;  *'  La  Vilkggiatura  di  iltatre,"  1769; 
« /  Tre  Vaffobondi,"  and  "ii  DemHrio"  1776. 

PERILLO,  FRANCESCO,  a  Neapolitan  dra- 
matic composer,  is  enumerated  as  such  in  the 
Milan  Indice  de'  SpeUae.  TeaCr.  for  1783. 

PERINI,  OIACOMO.  An  ItaUan  dramatic 
composer  at  Milan  in  1^71' 

PERIOD.  A  musical  sentence  composed  of 
several  members.  The  period  of  the  ancient 
Qrccks  consisted  of  three  couplets :  the  strophe,  the 
antiitrop^te,  and  tho  t^tode. 

PERIODENBAU.  (G.)  Periodotogy,  the 
construction  of  periods,  or  compositicm. 

PERilOJT,  a  harpist  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1791,  was  a  pupil  of  Krumpholtz,  and  published 
"  Duo  pour  lieux  Harpea,  doni  la  seconde  pciU  t'exi- 
euier  ntr  k  P.  F.,  avec  Acx.  de  Violou  et  B." 

PERNE,  FRANpOIS  L.,  bom  at  Paris  in 
1772,  waa  a  pupil  of  the  Abb6  d'H»udimont. 
Pome  was  a  professor  of  harmony,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  p^ormer  on  the 
double  bass  in  the  chamber  band  of  Napoleon. 
Ho  composed  some  church  music,  omongift  which 
is  a  mass  for  a  full  orchestra,  performed  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Gervait  at  Paris,  being  the  first 
moss  that  was  hoard  there  after  the  troubles  of 
the  rovolutiou.  Peme  woe  also  a  profound  theo- 
rist in  moric. 


PEROTIT,  GIOVANNI  DOMENICO,  an  Ital- 
ian composer,  bom  at  Vercolli,  resided,  in  17H9, 
at  Rome,  and  wrote  there  his  second  serious 
opera,  entitled  **Agenho"  His  first  was  called 
'IZemira  «  Omdarte,"  and  was  peiibimed  at  Ales- 
sandria in  1787. 

PEROTTI,  AUOCSTINO,  royal  chapd-master 
of  St.  Mark  at  V«iice,  and  member  of  the  Phil- 
haxmomc  Acadony  at  Bolf^pia,  wrote,  in  ISll. 
"  A  Dissertation  ou  the  State  of  Music  in  Italy," 
which  was  crowned  by  the  academy,  of  beilea-leUres 
at  Venice.  Some  highly  interesting  oxtracts  from 
this  work  may  be  foujtd  in  the  first  Tolumo  of 
the  *<  Harmoniton,"  p.  137,  &c. 

rSBPETITAL  PSALMODY.  See  Pbalhodt 
ISLAKD,  and  Laus  Peiunkis. 

PERRY,  FREDERIC  CLEMENT,  was  bom 
at  Cambridge,  England,  and  received  his  musical 
education  &om  hu  filthcr  till  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Am- 
brose, organist  of  Chelmsford,  -with  whom  ho  con- 
tinued a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  settled  at  Stortford,  for  tho  purpose  of  attend- 
ing some  pupils  for  his  &ther,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed o^;anist  of  the  church  there,  which  situa- 
tion he  held  for  about  five  years.  In  the  year  1823, 
Perry  quitted  that  town  to  reside  at  Bolchoinp 
Walter,  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  at  which  village 
he  had  before  passed  several  years  of  his  youth, 
and  at  which  place  he  remained.  His  principal 
instrmnentB  were  tho  organ  and  piano-forte ;  for 
the  latter  of  which  he  composed  and  arranged 
some  pleasing  music,  especially  the  three  nirs, 
<'  Scots  wha  hao,"  *'  AA,  perdonch"  ond  "  My  love 
is  like  the  red  xose." 

PERRY,  GEORGE,  a  very  ingenious  musi- 
cian, and  leader  of  the  bond  at  tho  Norwich 
Theatre.  In  the  year  1817,  an  oratorio  of  lus 
composition  was  performed  in  London,  entitled 
"EUjah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal,"  and  was  al- 
lowed to  be  a  work  of  talent  Ho  has  also  pub- 
lished a  recitative  and  air,  entitled  "  The  high- 
bom  soul ; "  this  song  is  for  a  boss  roice,  and  has 
been  much  admired. 

PERSIANI,  MADAME,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated operatic  singers  of  this  centurv,  is  tho 
daughter  of  the  famous  tenor  Tacchinardi.  She 
was  bom  about  the  year  1800.  She  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  the  almost  unrivalled  fiexibili^  of 
her  high  soprano  voice,  and  for  het  graccfU  ex- 
ecution of  the  most  florid  Italian  music  In  tho 
winter  of  1852  she  was  engaged  in  the  opcxa  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

PERSUIS,  L'OISEATT  DE,  bom  at  Avignon, 
was,  in  1811,  chff  trorchestre  at  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  Napoleon's  chapel  at  Paris. 
About  the  year  1780  he  produced  at  the  Concert 
t^iriiuol  several  motets  of  his  own  composition, 
and  an  oratorio  entitled  "  Le  Fauage  de  la  Mer 
Bowje,"  all  of  which  hod  great  success.  In  1807 
he  brought  out  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in 
conjunction  with  Losueur,  "  Le  SViompAo  de  Tra- 
jan," aad  at  the  mdtre  Feydeau,  "Fanny  Mor- 
na,"  in  three  acta,  1790  ;  "Le  Fruit  D&fmdu,"  in 
one  act,  1800;  "MarceU"  in  one  act,  1801;  "La 
Niiit  de  Grcaade,"  1792 ;  and  Fhanor  et  AH' 
gala," 
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PERTI.  GIACOMO  ANTONIO,  bom  at  Bo- 
logna ia  1666,  was  one  of  the  greatest  profeasors 
of  the  ancient  school  of  music  tn  that  city.  His 
compositions  for  the  chmch  are  «onnda«d  as 
classical.  He  was  first  in  the  service  of  the 
princes  of  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  -was  invited 
by  the  Imperial  Court  to  Vienna,  in  which  city 
ha  resided  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life.  He 
&nned  many  eminent  pupils,  at  the  head  of 
whom  may  be  phwed  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini. According  to  Quadrio,  Perti  was  living  at 
Pologna  in  1714,  when  he  must  have  nearly  at- 
taint^ his  ninetieth  year.  His  pupil  Padre  Mar- 
tini puUished,  in  his  "  Sajfffio  di  CotUrapunto," 
seven  chefa-d^wuvre  in  sacred  compoiUtion  by  his 
master  Perti;  and  Paolucci,  Padre  Martini's 
pupil,  also  published  four  sacred  pieces  by  Perti, 
in  his  "  ArU  Pratiea  lU  (Umirt^imto."  Dx.  Bur- 
ney  was  in  possesnon  of  a  scientific  mass  ibr 
eight  voices,  by  this  composer;  and  among  the 
manuscripts  at  Traeg's,  in  Vienna,  is  a  piece  by 
Perti,  entitled  "Adoramtu  d  i  voci  da  .Cantani 
net  Tat^  delC  Elevtuitme  il  Venerdi  Santo."  The 
following  list  contains  his  principal  operas 
and  two  of  his  oratoiios :  **  Atid$,"  1679 ;  "  ifar- 
tio  Coriobaw,"  1663 ;  **  Flaoio,"  1686 ;  **  Sotaura," 
1689;  Ulncoronazione  di  Darto,"  1689;  "L'ln- 
ganno  aoarpoto  per  Vendetta"  1691;  " Brmno  in 
Efao"  1690;  " Furia  CamiUOt"  1692;  "NeroM 
fatto  Cetan,"  1693;  "  B  Be  InfatUe,"  1694;  "La- 
odicea  e  Sereniee,"  169fi;  "ApoUo  Gehio,"-  1799; 
*'Le  Prmief  Acta  iAriovi^"  1699;  H  Ven- 
enkuy"  1708;  "Iaum  Veroy"  1717 ; '"  Omw 
H^alcm,"  oratorio;  and  "MorU  di  Gittu,"  ora- 
torio, 1718. 

PEBVIN,  JEAX.  Anthor  of  *'  Chantofu  d 
qu<Ure,  cinq,  sept,  tt  hmt  Partitt"  Lyons, 
1678. 

PESANTE.  (L)  WIdi  importance  and  weighty 
impressiTdy. 

PESCETTI,OI0VANinBATnSTA.  Acd- 
obratcd  Venetiaii  composer  and  pupil  of  Lotti. 
Immediately  on  the  completion  of  h^  education, 
ho  composed  a  grand  mass  at  Venice,  at  the 
beauty  of  which  Ilasse,  who  was  present,  was 
much  surprised.  "Nature,"  aaid  Hasse,  <^has 
shortened  for  him  the  road  to  his  art."  About 
Ae  year  1737,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  re- 
Bided  two  or  three  years.  There  his  opera  of 
"  Detnetrio  "  was  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  had  a  run  against  Handel's  opera  of  "  Giue- 
Una,"  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  time 
at  Covent  Garden.  He  also  produced  in  Eng- 
land a  aerenata  called  **  Diana  ed  Endimione," 
wMch  was  sung  at  the  EJng'a  Theatre  in  1739. 
He  in  the  same  year  published  *■  9  Sonate  per  il 
Cembalo."  Among  his  other  operas  we  can 
name  "27  Prototipo,"  1726;  "La  Cantairice," 
1727;  "Dorinda,"  1729;  "I  Tre  Difentori  delta 
I'atria;"  " Alettandro  neff  Indie,"  1739;  "  Tviio 
Ostilio,"  1740;  and"£s*o,"  1747. 

PESCH,  C.  A.,  concert  master  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  in  1760,  gave  his  prince  instruction 
on  the  violin.  In  1767  be  followed  the  duke  to 
Ixmdcoi,  where  he  published  "Three  SeU  of 
Trios  for  the  YioHn,"  Op.  1,  2,  3.  He  also  pub- 
lished, Bt  OSonbach  ana  Leipuc,  some  music  for 
Ilia  instrument.   He  died  at  Bniiinriek  in  1793. 

FESENT3,  BENEDETTO,  ia  namad  by  Cer- 


reto,  in  1600,  as  one  of  the  beat  contnipantwta 

of  that  pmod.' 

PESENTI,  MAE.TINO.  an  instrumental  com- 
poBor,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1640-  Ue  vrnm 
blind  from  birth.  Many  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished, amon^  which  we  can  name  **  Caprieei 
&rapo^»/t,"  Venice,  1647;  "Mi$»e  A  3  Foci," 
Venice,  1647;  "MoteUi  a  3  Voei,"  Venice,  1647; 
and  "Correati  aUa  Francese,  BaUetti,  Gagtiarde, 
Paatemez^,  parte  Cromatici,  e  parte  Enarmonid,  A 
1,  2,  a  3  Sirom.  Lib-  1-4,"  Venice,  1647. 

PESTALOZZIAN  SYSTEM.  This  system  of 
teaching  music  is  now  considered,  by  amateurs 
OS  well  as  instructors,  aa  incomparably  the  best 
system  extant  It  preeents  to  the  student  a  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  analysis  and  synthetical 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  music,  ealUi^ 
his  attention  to  erne  character  after  anoUier,  just 
as  fast  as  bis  progress  demwds  it,  and  no  faster. 
It  flings  away  moat  of  the  technical  encum- 
brances which  have  so  puzzled  young  beginners, 
and  makes  the  whole  subject  so  simple  that  a 
child  six  Tears  old  can  understand  it.  It  ia 
called  the  PestalozziBn  system,  because  it  is  the 
inductive  mode  of  instmction,  and  because  it  ^-aa 
prepared  by,  and  first  applied  to,  music  under 
the  patronago  and  direction  of  a  wealthy  Swiss 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Festalozzi.  Professor 
Mason,  of  Boston,  claims  to  have  introduced  it 
into  this  country — he  having  had  it  translated 
botn  the  German  of  Kuhlor.  This  method  of 
teaching  was  adopted  by  the  Boston  Academrcf 
Mn^  and  it  has  since  been  introduced  into 
common  Bohoola  TSry  extensive^. 

PESTEL,  JOHANN  EBNEST,  a  celebrated 
court  organist  at  Altenbu^,  was  bom  in  1659* 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  organist  Johann 
Ernest  Witte,  and  afterwards  of  the  younger 
Wcckmann.  On  the  completion  of  his  stuihoa 
he  was  appointed  organiat  at  Wdda,  in  VotgU 
land,  &om  whoiee  he  passed  to  the  same  situa- 
tion at  Altenburg;  finally,  in  ^e  ^ear  1687, 
being  appointed  court  organist.  He  was  living 
in  1740.  He  composed  much  musio  for  the  . 
organ,  and  many  sacred  pieces,  none  of  which, 
however,  were  printed. 

FETESSEN,  P.,  a  flutist  at  Hamburg,  was 
oonudored,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  oenturr, 
second  only  to  Dulon  on  his  instrument.  lie 
composed  much  mxisic  for  the  flute,  some  of 
which  msy  be  found  in  Plant's  "  Erato  and  Eu- 
terpe," Hamburg,  1790.  Petersen  also,  after 
much  patient  investigation  and  a  variety  of 
trials,  was  so  successful  as  to  invent  a  piece  of 
mechanina  for  the  improvement  of  the  flute, 
which,  from  its  cfiect  and  simplicity,  is  equally 
valuable  and  praiseworthy.  It  is  a  small  lever, 
one  inch  in  length,  which  can  easily  be  moved 
by  .the  thumb  of  the  loft  hand.  By  means  of 
this,  the  pitch  of  the  flute  is  in  on  instant  raised 
or  depressed  the  eighth  of  a  tone,  and,  while 
playing,  the  crescendo  and  decretcendo  are  main- 
tained perfectly  pure.  With  the  asaistance  of  a 
small  fine-wormed  screw,  which,  from  its  efiect, 
is  called  the  piteh-terew,  the  flute  may  be  toned 
with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  diatozbing 
the  cifoct  of  the  lever.  The  whole  arrangement 
is  in  the  highest  d^ree  simple,  and,  with  respect 
to  its  construction  and  duration^  ia  far  prcfienble 
to  the  key.   M.  Petersen  adds,  that  the  knobs  flC 
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PET 


projeetioiu  wliith  axe  necessary  to  receiTe  the 
metal  and  pins  of  the  hvja,  axe  iigarioas  to  the 
tone  of  the  flute;  that  the  pine  will  nsceanrily 

give,  in  cour&o  of  time  and  friction;  and  that 
the  stoppers,  being  thus  disarranged,  will  yield 
the  tone  with  less  purity.  In  his  flute,  the  two 
lower  pieces  are  united  into  one;  the  middle 
piece  has  but  a  vety  trifling  projection,  and  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  mechanism  above 
described,  which  is  affixed  to  both  parte.  Next 
comes  the  headpiece,  which  is  free  from  all 
metal,  and  only  four  inches  in  length,  on  which 
is  the  mouthhole.  This  is  affixed  to  it  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  mouthpiece  of  a  clarineL 
By  means  of  these  improyements,  M.  Fetenen's 
fluto  attained  s  diMiee  of  pei&ctioii  luknowa  in 
this  inatmment  besoze. 

PETIT,  MLLB.  A  zanarkable  litae  pianitte, 
who  arriTed  in  this  country  in  1861,  accompa- 
nied by  her  father,  M.  Feat,  the  composer  and 
clarinetist.  This  dimlnntiTO  phenomenon,  who 
is  eleven  years  of  age,  is  a  protiffio  of  the  royal 
family  of  Holland,  and  has  repeatedly  per- 
formed before  them  tome  of  the  mo6t  difficult 
music  written  fiir  the  piano.  She  aita  down  to 
the  instrument  with  all  the  aplomb  of  a  fldl- 
grown  artist,  and  her  little  fingers  sweep  over  the 
keys  with  a  skill  and  precision  that  seem  like 
magic  Her  style  is  brilliant,  rapid,  thorough, 
dean,  and  correct. 

PETIT,  ADRIEN,  called  also  COCLICUS,  a 
musician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pupil  of 
Josquin  Dcpr^s,  published  in  1552,  at  Nnremberg; 
a  musical  work,  in  which  he  treats,  first,  on  the 
manner  of  singing  with  taste ;  secondly,  on  the 
rules  of  oonnteipunt;  and  thirdly,  on  compo- 
sition. 

PETIT  CHCBUR.  (P.)  The  little  choir. 
A  sacred  eompoution  in  three  parts  is  said  to  be 
A  petit  chaeur. 

PETIT,  N.,  a  clarinet  pn^l  of  Charles  Duver- 
noy,  performed  with  great  success  on  that  in- 
Btrument,  in  the  concert  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Conaerratory  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1802. 

PETITE  MiSUHB  \  DEUX  TEMPS.  (P.) 
Two  crotchet  time,  marked  ^. 

PETRI,  QEOBG  GOTTFRIED,  siiwer  and 
conductor  of  the  music  at  Gorlitx,  was  bom  in 
1715.  He  published  in  176S  a  dissertation,  in 
Latin,  to  prove  that  the  conjunction  of  musical 
witii  other  studies  is  not  only  useful,  but  neces- 
sary to  scholars.  He  also  published  the  following 
practical  works :  Cantatas  for  all  the  Gospels 
of  Sundays  and  Holidays,"  17S7  ;  "Musical 
Amusements,"  in  two  volumes,  176L  and  1762  ; 
and  •<  The  three  Men  in  the  Furnace,"  a  musical 
drama,  176o.    He  died  at  Gorlitz  in  179fi. 

PETRI,  JOIIANX  SAMUEL,  singer  and  pio- 
feseor  at  the  gymnasium  at  Baudissui,  was  bom 
at  Sorau  in  1738.  He  published  in  1767  "  An- 
kilvH^  zur  pracUt^en  Mutik,"  (Introduction  to 
practical  Music)  In  1773  he  was  nominated  to 
his  place  of  singer.  His  work,  it  is  said,  might 
servo  as  a  model  of  the  didactic  style.  It  treats, 
ftnt,  of  music  in  general ;  secondly,  of  thorough- 
bass ;  thirdly,  of  the  organ ;  foiuthly,  of  the 
hupadiord  and  other  keyed  instruments ;  fifth- 
ly, of  the  violin  and  tenor ;  dxthly,  of  the  violon- 


cello and  double  bass ;  and  sevmthly,  of  the 
flute. 

PETRIDES,  (the  two  brothers.)  Joseph  was 
bom  in  the  year  1755,  and  his  brother  PetM  in 
1766,  at  Prague.  Their  father  was  a  respectable 
organist,  and  the  sons  very  early  followed  the 
same  profession.  Joseph,  however,  when  in  col- 
lege at  Klostcrbruk,  in  Moravia,  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  practising  the  organ,  but  was  obl^ed 
to  loam  nearly  all  other  instruments,  particularly 
the  French  hom.  As  there  was  music  in  the 
church  every  day,  he  of  course  soon  made  prog- 
ress on  that  instrument,  so  that  he  could,  in  a 
few  years,  play  tolerably  well  the  concertos  of 
Punto.  His  brother  Peter,  at  that  time  in  Prague, 
having  taken  a  fuicy  to  the  same  instrument^ 
Joseph,  when  he  returned  to  Prague,  studied, 
with  his  brother,  the  double  concertos  composed 
for  Balzar  and  Thizamid  by  Rcwetti,  and  they 
soon  began  to  perform  in  public;  after  which, 
being  encouraged  by  success,  they  travelled,  and 
gave  public  concerts  in  most  of  the  princqwl 
towns  of  Germany.  In  the  year  1791,  at  Vienna, 
they  had  a  profitable  public  concert  at  the  nation- 
al Uieatre.  Soon  after,  they  had  the  honor  to 
play  before  the  imperial  &nuly.  AJEter  this  suc- 
cess, they  felt  the  curiosity,  or  perhaps  vanity,  to 
visit  ItiUy,  particularly  as  they  had  good  recom- 
mendations for  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  and  to 
the  Queen  of  Naples.  In  1793,  when  at  Naples, 
and  the  day  already  fixed  to  play  before  the 
court,  the  fatal  news  arrived,  that  the  King  of 
France  was  guillotined !  The  queen,  on  this, 
sent  the  Petridos  a  present  of  twenty-four  ounces, 
and  retreated  to  Casserta.  So<m  after  this,  under 
the  patronage  of  Count  Esterhazy,  Austrian  sm- 
baaaador,  of  the  Chevalier  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
&c.,  &c.,  the  Fotrides  had  a  public  and  succesrful 
concert  at  the  theatre  Dei  Fioreutini,  under  the 
direction  of  that  kind  and  great  composer,  Cimar' 
rosR.  In  a  few  weeks  they  set  out  for  Rome, 
with  many  letters  of  recommendation.  There 
thoy  played  hofoie  several  of  the  cardinals,  re- 
ceiving many  benedictions,  but  no  money,  except 
from  Cardinal  Hcrzon,  Austrian  ambassadoi^ 
Duke  Ceri,  and  Prince  Giustiniani. 

At  the  basilic  of  St.  Peter,  they  had  the  honor 
to  kiss  publicly  the  feet  of  his  holiness  Pins 
VI.,  and  had  the  papal  benediction  ibr  it.  But 
this  benediction  seems  to  have  availed  them 
Uttle ;  for  within  two  days  after  that  epoch,  Jo- 
seph was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  putrid  fever, 
and  his  brother  with  the  same,  the  dky  after.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  heat  was 
excessive,  and  the  danger  was  consequently  im- 
minent ;  bleeding,  plastering,  &c.,  &c.,  were  con- 
tinued, till  poor  ^is^h  wasniduced  to  a  akeleton. 
At  length,  after  seven  weeks,  they  b^;an  to  be  a 
little  b:tter,  and  as  they  intended  to  go  from 
Rome  to  Florence,  they  resolved,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  expenses  of  a  laud  journey,  to  go 
from  Civita  Vecchia  by  sea,  particularly  also  as 
the  physician  reconunended  it  to  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air.  They  aooudingly  embarked 
at  Civita  Vecchia  for  Leghorn,  when,  in  the  fol- 
lowing night,  so  violent  a  storm  came  on  that  the 
ship  and  all  on  board  were  considered  as  lost,  and 
before  daylight  they  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Biombino.  Men  and  women  were  all  obliged 
to  throw  themselves  in  the  water ;  when  the  poor 
but  charitable  sailors,  Bwimmin^  to  their  relief^ 
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carried  them  half  dead  to  the  shore.  The  trunk 
of  the  Pctridcs,  with  their  clothes,  music,  their 
boxes  with  instruments,  all  their  little  property, 
waa  under  -water.  With  groat  difficulty,  how- 
ovor,  they  recovered  the  next  day  some  of  their 
things,  but  aU  either  damaged  or  completely 
mined.  The  poor  Pctridcs,  in  bad  henlth,  and 
under  these  sod  circumstances,  wore  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity :  they  could  not  understand 
how  it  waa  possible,  that,  after  ao  many  bencdic- 
tiona  aa  thoy  had  received  at  Rome,  bo  many  dia- 
astcra  should  immediately  bofiill  them ;  but  bo  it 
was  \  At  lost  thoy  got  to  Leghorn  by  land ;  but 
Joseph,  from  so  mucli  suifcring,  waa  again  worse, 
and  obliged  to  keep  his  bod  during  six  weeks. 
At  last  ho  recovfired  so  far  that  they  could  at- 
tempt a  public  concert,  which  euccccded  tolerably 
TolL  From  Leghorn  they  set  out  for  Genera, 
'where,  after  another  successful  concert,  they  em- 
barked for  Spain,  but  again,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyon, 
encountered  a  terrible  hurricane,  which  drove 
them  to  the  little  Sardinian  island  of  St.  Peter, 
■where,  after  two  months'  delay,  the  ship  was 
repaired,  and  they  embarked  again,  and  landed 
in  1794  in  Barcelona.  Hero  thoy  alao  engaged  at 
the  Italian  opera,  and  produced  some  songs  of 
thnt  own  composition  with  horns  obligato,  which 
had  a  good  efiuct,  and  procured  them  two  very 
profitable  beneiita  at  the  same  theatre.  In  thiji 
city  thoy  met  M.  Sor,  who,  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  had  composed  an  Italian  opera,  called 
*<  Calipso,"  which  autpriscd  and  pleased  er<^ 
body  in  that  place.  There  being  now  war  nearly 
throughout  all  Eiu-ope,  the  brothers  resolved  to 
rest  for  some  time  in  the  dclightl'ul  climate  of 
Spain ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Oampo  Formio  be- 
tween France  and  Austria,  they  dctenuined  to 
travel  in  France.  There  they  gave  concerts  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns.  At  Paris  they 
played  twice  at  the  amateur  concerts,  and  twice 
at  the  Thfaitre  Louvola  between  the  acts.  Soon 
after,  war  between  Austria  and  France  bdng 
again  declared,  they  were  obliged  to  return  a 
second  time  to  Spain.  In  the  year  1799  they  were 
at  Madrid,  and  wore  engaged  for  eight  oratorios, 
to  play  every  night  a  concerto  or  solo  at  these 
pcrtbrmimcos :  their  echo  conccrtanto  had  groat 
success.  'ITiey  were  also  invited  to  different  pri- 
vate concerts,  and  at  last  were  commanded  to  play 
before  their  Catholic  majesties  Carlos  IV.  and  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  As  the  king  was  one  of  the 
best  tempered  of  men,  and  a  passionate  amateur 
of  music-,  ho  took  bimsolf  the  part  of  primo  vio- 
lino,  and  led  with  M.  Vaccary  (well  known  in 
London)  the  music  of  Petridos.  At  the  end  of 
the  concort,  the  chamberlain  of  the  king  handed 
the  brothers  a  present  of  9000  rcales,  or  750  pe- 
zos  duroH,  all  in  gold.  A  few  days  after,  they 
were  recalled  a  second  time  to  play  before  the 
royal  family,  and  received  two  gold  watches,  one 
set  in  pcarld,  another  with  small  diamonds,  also 
gold  chains  to  both.  Besides  these  gifts,  the 
queen  was  bo  benevolent  as  to  present  them  with 
n  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Princess  of 
Brazil,  afterwards  Queen  of  Portugal.  Soon  after 
they  left  Aladrid  for  Liitbon,  where  they  were  ad- 
vantageously engaged  at  the  Italian  opera  ;  they 
also  were  engaged  to  play  between  the  acta, 
sometimes  a  concerto,  at  other  times  a  solo  or 
contxriante  con  ccco,  Sox  which  thoy  received  at  the 
same  theatre  two  very  productive  bcneJits.  For- 
tunately for  the  Potridos,  it  happauid  that,  just 


at  that  epoch,  his  royal  highness,  Prince  Augua- 
tUH  of  England,  afterwards  Duke  of  Sussex,  wtu 
at  Lisbon,  who  heard  the  brothers  play  obligato 
at  the  theatre,  and  soon  after  sent  for  thorn  to  hia 
palace,  where  they  had  the  honor  to  |day  fro- 
quently  before  his  royal  highness.  The  prince 
was  tlum  so  kind  as  to  give  them  four  letters  of 
recommendation  for  the  royal  family  of  Englimd ; 
and  when  the  Fetride^,  after  some  months  went 
to  London  in  1802,  Uiese  letters  were  of  the|;rent- 
est  advantage  to  them,  and  directly  procured  them 
many  engagements.  Their  first  dibut  at  London, 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Salomon,  at  Willis's  rooms, 
where  they  played,  in  the  first  act,  a  doable  con- 
certo, and  m  the  second  an  echo  conccrt&nte^ 
which  was  universally  applauded  and  encored. 
Three  days  after  thoy  were  offered  the  engage- 
ment of  the  Italian  opera,  which  they  accepted 
for  the  subsequent  season.  They  had  soon  many 
private  concerts,  and  shortly  after  the  principdi 
engagements,  aa  homists,  at  London  and  in  the 
country.  Thus,  after  a  wondering  and  eventful 
life  of  fifteen  years  over  the  greatest  part  of  Uer- 
mnny,  all  Italy,  SicUy,  Malta,  Francis  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  Potrides  Httlcd  in  London ;  and 
thoy  declared  that  they  soon  found  England  to 
be  the  best,  the  most  generous,  and  most  ho^Ue- 
ble  country  under  heaven. 

PETKINI,  chamber  musician  and  harpist  of 
the  Clmpel  lioyal  at  Berlin,  died  in  that  city  in 

1750. 

PETBiyi,  FR.4NZ,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
bom  at  Berlin  about  tlie  year  1744,  was  consid- 
ered a  more  able  performer  on  the  harp  than  his 
father.  In  17Gfi  he  was  at  the  court  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  and  from  thence  went  to  Paris; 
where  ho  died  in  1819.  Ue  pubUahed  many 
worka  for  his  instrument,  as  also  "  SjftiitM  dt 
VSarmmie,"  Ports,  1796. 

PETRINO,  JACQUES.  An  Italian  contrapun- 
tist of  the  sixterath  century.  Among  his  works 
is  one  cntitlod  Joe.  Petrino  JtAUo  di  S.  Bernardo, 
con  alcuae  Causonette  Spiritiiati  a  S  af  4  voei," 
Parma,  1539.  This  work  is  still  in  the  Bojvl 
Library  at  Munich. 

PETROBELLI,  FRANCESCO,  chapel-master 
of  the  catliedrol  church  at  Padua,  published 
"  Motetli"  Venice,  1657;  **  Sal^  Domiaieaii  d 
8  voci,"  Op.  19,  Venice,  1686  ;  and  «  PuOmi  Ansn. 
8  cocibua,"  Op.  17,  Venice,  168C. 

PETRUCCI,  AXGELO,  an  Italian  compmCT, 
brought  out  at  Mantua,  in  1766,  the  opm  of 
«  La  NiUeti." 

PETSCHKE,  ADOLPH  PRIEDRICH,  was, 
in  the  year  1795,  a  theological  candidate  and 
director  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  which  city  ho  was  bom  in 
1759,  and  where  ho  published  the  two  following 
muw:al  works :  "  Atihang  su  MeerbmAt  t^tivr- 
scAule,"  1781,  and  "  Veraueh  ehtet  Unt«rriehU  sum 
ClavUrspieien,"  1785.  Ho  died  in  Leip^o  in  1822. 

PETTLIA.  (Or.)  The  bit  of  the  thr«a  putt  InlowUck  tht 

m**to/nFiit  uT  th^  anclrntB  wu  lu'HlivUlcrl.  AccoRtinjr  ti*  Arlndci 
UniiitiLlaii.  it  vu  thoirl  of  lUCiTCElniiiE  th*  •uiindt  whKli  ontlil.  oi 
uiiulit  lift,  to  be  UKil:  tliOKwhicK  ulumlit  Im  imm  or  Iva  f raqucBltj 
iiiiruJuucil,  ud  thoK  With  which  thu  >tr4lu  oughl  to  eoocluuc. 

PETTO.    (I.)   The  chest;  as, twuiUiwUHtlu 

chest  voice. 


PEU.   (F.)   A  little. 
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PEVERXAGE,  ANDREAS,  chapel-master  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  at  Antwerp,  waa  considered 
one  of  the  best  composers  of  his  tune.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  1589.  Amongst  his  numerous 
workB  we  can'nunc  <■  Chamona  h  6  peart."  Ant- 
werp, 1647  ;  "  Cantionen  Saer.  6,  7,  et  S  roc,"  Ant- 
werp, 1578  ;  "  CAamoiit  Spititiuilla  d  5  pari.,  Lip. 
1  et  2,"  Antwerp,  1589  and  1690;  "  C'Aoaaona 
Spirit,  d  5  pari.,  Lio.  3  H  4,"  Antwerp,  1590  and 
ldS)l ;  "  MitatB  5,  6,  et7  voe. ;  "  Miaate,  under  the 
title  **LaudM  VeMperiintt  Marut,  Hymm  va»urabUi» 
SaeramaU.,  Hymni  aive  Vataimtea  JfiatalUia,  4,  6,  et 
6  Mc.,"  Antwerp,  160-i ;  "Harmonia  Velcslia," 
Antwerp,  1583.  This  work  contains  compo- 
sitions lor  four,  five,  six,  and  eight  voices,  col- 
lected by  l^evemage;  and  "Harmonia  Ceieatia" 
part  iL,  Antwerp,  1606.  It  will  be  seen  that 
sereral  of  the  fi»«going  works  were  pubUahsd 
ifter  the  death  of  Peremage. 

PEZ,  JOHANN  CHBISTOFH,  bom  at  Mu- 
nich, was  court  and  chamber  musician  there,  and 
afterwards  chapcl-moster  at  Cologne  and  Stutt- 
gard,  in  which  latter  town  he  died  in  I71G.  He 
published  much  sacred  and  instrumental  music 

PEZEUUS,  or  BEZEL,  JOANNES.  A  cel- 
ebrated German  musician  towards  the  close  of 
the  sevcutccnth  century.  He  published  many 
musicid  works  in  the  Latiu  language,  between 
the  years  1074  and  1686. 

PE20LD,  CHRISTIAN,  professor  of  the  harp- 
sichord at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  organist  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  at  Dresden,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mattheson,  a  skilftil  performer,  and  one  of  the 
most  (^;recable  composers  of  his  time.  Graun, 
who  %vns  his  pupil,  fully  confirms  this  testimony. 
Some  persona  affirm  that  he  wsa  livinj;  in  1739, 
whilst  by  others  it  is  said  that  his  death  took 
place  in  1733. 

PEZZANA,  an  Italian  musician,  was  consid- 
ered eminent  in  his  own  country  about  the  year 
1800. 

PEZZE.  (L)  Fragments,  seteot  detached 
pieces  of  mnsic 

FFAFF,  MARTIN.  Master  of  the  band  of  a 
German  in&ntry  regiment  In  garrison  at  Vsvj~ 
burg  iu  179d.  He  composed  the  munc  of  the 
foUowinfi  operettas:  •*Di«  Lyranien,"  ftod  **Di» 
SbmOdiaaten  von  QuirlewilicA," 

PFAFFENZELLER,  F.  B.,  a  composer  at  Mu- 
nich, published  "Dmiacha  Litder,"  IngolKtadt, 
1797,  and  "  JVotM  Ciedar,  stnytar  Thiit^"  Augsburg 

and  Miuiich,  1799. 

PFEFFINGER,  PH.  J.  This  musician  was 
bom  at  Straabn^.  Having,  firom  his  in&ucy, 
erincod  a  strong  di^>osition  for  music,  his  Jirst 
steps  in  that  art  were  directed  by  Ph.  J.  Schmidt, 
under  whom  he  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
piano  and  in  counterpoint.  In  the  year  1790  he 
was  nominated,  by  the  senate  of  Strasburg,  chnp- 
el-mnstcr  of  their  city,  and  director  of  the  mubic 
at  the  Temple  Xeuf.  At  this  period  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Pleyd,  who  was  then  (diax)el- 
mastcr  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  Uie  following  year 
he  accompanied  Plcyol  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mainod  six  months.  It  was  ui  that  metropolis 
that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  bocoming  knonn 
to  the  immortal  Haydn  :  there,  also,  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  liondel,  being  charmed 
with  the  otatorioa  ctt  that  giMt  .muter,  w  per- 


formed in  London.  Pfofilnger  published  about 
eighteen  works,  some  for  tiie  piano-forte  and 
others  vocal.  Ho  also  composed  for  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Mumc,  in  Paris,  the  opera  of  ■*  Zmrtt" 
words  by  Voltaire.   He  died  In  Parts  in  1821. 

PFEIFFER,  FRANZ  ANTON,  a  celebrated 
performer  on  ibia  bassoon,  was  bom  in  Germany 
in  1750.  He  was  chunber  musician  to  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenbu^.  Ho  contpoaod  muoh  muuc  for 
his  instrument,  none  of  whinh,  however,  was  pub- 
lished.  Ho  died  in  1792. 

PFEIFFER,  JOHANN,  chapcl-mastcr  to  the 
ilargraro  Frederic,  of  Braudcnburg-Culmbach, 

was  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1697.  He  was  aviolin 
pupil  of  Fischer,  and  composed  much  music  for 
the  violin  and  haipstchord.   He  died  in  1761. 

PFEIFFER,  J.  M.   A  composer  of  some  vocal 

and  instrumental  music  published  in  England 
and  at  Manhcim  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  In-st  cen- 
tury. Among  his  works  are  '<  Six  English  and 
Six  Italian  Ariettcs,"  first  book,  London,  1789; 
"Six  English  and  Six  Italian  Ariettes,"  second 
book,  London,  1789 ;  "Sonatah^maiaa,By  ada 
ta  tneUee  (fadniu,"  Manhcim ;  "71  Maeatro  a  Seo- 
iare  d  4  m.,'*  Manheim ;  "  Three  Pieces  and  One 
Concerto  for  the  Harpsichord,  with  Fl.  and  Vc," 
London,  1789;  and  "Douse  petita  Piicea  caradir. 
pour  la  Clav." 

PFEIFFER,  TOBIAS  FRtEDRICH,  profess- 
or of  music  at  Dusscldorf,  was  born  near  "Wei- 
mar, and  was  for  many  years  an  actor  iu  that 
town.  In  1789  he  brought  out,  of  his  own  com- 
position, at  a  private  theatre  in  Loipsic,  a  musi- 
cal interlude,  entitled  "  Dia  Freuden  der  JUdlichen." 
Previously  (o  the  year  1801,  several  of  his  works 
for  the  piano-forte,  and  a  cantata*  had  been  pub- 
lished. 

PFEILSTUKER,  F.  Under  this  name  were 
published  at  Augsburg,  in  1800,  **  12  Liadm"  mit 
Beffleit.  dea  Klao." 

PFEILSTDCKEB,  N.,  a  professor  of  the  chtri- 
not,  probably  resident  at  Paris,  publiaheil  then, 
in  1802,  "  Coaeert.  pour  ClarituUa  priacqt." 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  A  musical 
subscription  society  in  London,  of  long  and  re- 
spectable standing.  It  consists  of  directors,  as- 
sociates, ionductors,  and  regularly  engaged  pcr- 
forroersj  and,  in  the  oratorios,  operas, -glees, 
duets,  songs,  overtures,  concertos,  preludes,  stud- 
ies, &c.,  wnich  form  its  bilia  fare,  gives  the 
finest  Epccimeus  of  vocal  and  instnuncntal  exe- 
cution. Philharmonic  Societies  also  exist  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe  and  Amw- 
ica.   Thdr  munc  is  principally  orchestraL 

PHILHARMONIC  HALL,  at  Liverpool,  built 
in  1840.  In  its  general  architectural  plan,  it  re- 
sembles the  hall  at  Birmingham,  but  diAcrs  in 
being  divided  at  the  sides  into  shallow  compart* 
mcnts  or  recesses,  somewhat  resembling  the  boxes 
of  a  theatre.  Within  the  podium,  or  nuun  body 
of  the  house,  the  length  is  one  hundred  and  six 
feet ;  the  width  u  sixty-four  feet,  and  the  height 
sixty-live  Icet.  It  has  a  fiat  ceiling,  with  deep 
panels,  and  a  coving ;  it  is  lighted,  at  evening, 
by  a  series  of  gas  jets  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
comice,  some  tiity  foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor 
It  will  aett  two  thousand  two  hundred  pawns. 
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PHILIDOB,  MICHEL  DANICAX.  bora  in 
Dtaphiny,  wu  musician  to  LouU  XIIL  Hii 
ml  name  was  Donican,  and  it  is  raid  that  the 
king  first  occasioned  his  bong  called  PfaUtdor, 
because  he  had  heard  a  celebrated  player  on  the 
hautboy  of  that  name,  and,  on  heating  Danican 
perform  on  the  same  instmment,  ezclauaed,"  iTat' 
trouvi  un  tecotul  PhUidor." 

PHILIDOK,  FRANQOIS  AM)r£  DANI- 
CAX,  great-grandran  of  the  preceding,  vas  bom 
at  Drcux  in  1726,  and  entered  as  page  in  the 
band  of  the  King  of  France,  then  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  chapcl-mastcr,  Campra.  He  de- 
voted himself  from  very  early  life  to  the  study  of 
composition,  in  Tphich  he  made  a  rapid  progress. 
In  1737,  being  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  ho 
composed  his  first  motet,  with  full  choriues, 
which  had  such  Buccees  that  the  king  compli- 
mented him  after  its  performance.  Having  at 
the  usual  ago  quitted  the  situation  of  page,  he 
settled  at  Paris,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching  and  copying  music,  and  every  year  went 
to  VenaUlea  to  nave  a  new  motet  of  his  composi- 
tion pCTformed  there.  The  extreme  partiality  of 
Phibdor  for  the  game  of  chees,  and  the  reputation 
which  he  had  acquired  in  playing  it,  at  length  in- 
duced him  to  travel,  end  in  1746  ho  left  Paris  for 
Holland,  England,  Germany,  &C.  Hismuaioal  taste 
was  much  improved  by  his  travels ;  in  the  course 
of  which  ho  had  often  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  works  of  the  first  masters  both  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  In  1753  he  was  in  England,  and 
put  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
musical  taste  to  the  proof,  bv  setting  to  music 
Dryden's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia.  We  believe  this  was 
never  either  printed  or  publicly  performed,  though 
it  is  said  to  have  been  aulnnittcd  to  Handel,  who 
found  the  choruses  well  worked  up,  though  the 
work  was  in  other  respects  not  without  faults. 
Philidor  had,  however,  turned  his  mind,  whilst 
in  England,  more  to  chess  than  music,  and  in 
1740  published  there  his  analysiB  of  that  game. 
On  his  return  to  France  in  1754,  he  again  Mtook 
himself  to  musical  studies ;  and  a  motet  by  him, 
entitled  "  Lauda  Jenualem,"  was  sung  at  Yer- 
sailles  before  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.,  who  con- 
sidered it  to  be  much  in  the  Italian  style,  which 
she  did  not  like,  and  therefore  refused  Philidor 
the  appointment  of  chapel-masttf,  which  he  had 
hoped  to  obtain.  He  nest  turned  his  mind  to 
dramatic  composition,  and  the  fliat  entire  piece 
that  he  produced  was  entitled  *•  Blaise  le  Savetier." 
It  was  performed  with  the  greatest  success  at  the 
fiur  of  St.  Laurent  in  17SS ;  and  it  is  ixom  this 
epoch  that  his  musical  reputation  commenced. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders,  with 
Buni  sjid  Mouugny,  of  the  modem  French  comic 
opera.  The  moat  successful  of  hia  dramatic 
works  for  the  Opera  Comique  are,  **  Is  Soldat 
Xofficimi,"  1760;  "  U  Marichai,"  17SI  rthishad 
more  than  one  hundred  ropTesentations  ;  "  Son- 
dio  Paiu;a,"  1762;  » Le  Bwheron,"  1763;  "L« 
Soreier"  1764;  "Tom  Jones,"  176fi  j  and  "Lea 
Femrnet  vettgiea,"  1775.  His  other  productions 
for  the  same  theatre  are,  ZiUme  et  MiUde ; " 
•*  Le  Quiproquo  ;  "  "to  Nowoelk  Ecole  dee  Femmee;  " 
"L'AmUitaunUage;"  Bon  File;"  "L'Uut- 
tre  et  k»  Plaideura "LeJardinier  de  Sidon;" 
"  Jardinier  auppoei  ; "  and  "  Le  Jardinier  et  ton 
Seignevr."  Ho  also  composed  for  the  Boyal 
Awidiimy  of  Mtuic  " Biluain"  opva  in  three 


acts;  **Th6mietoiHe;"  "F«nie;"  in  this  opera  a 
Bong  by  Medusa,  "Xtw  perAt  Is  beauU  qui  m 
rmdait  n  vaate,"  is  considered  as  a  A^-iaear* 
of  harmony;  laatiy,  "EmeUnde"  'We  should 
add,  that  Philidor  likewise  set  to  music  the  "  Car- 
men aeculare;"  he  finished  this  compo«tion  in 
London  in  1779,  and  it  is  considered  his  best 
work.  He  died  in  London  in  1795,  gmorally  be- 
loved for  hia  evenness  of  tempw,  hia  profaiCy* 
and  his  extreme  disintenatedneaa. 

PHIUPPL  GASPARO.  a  celebrated  ehuxcb 
composer  about  the  year  1600. 

PinLIPPUS  DE  MONTE,  so  called  fiom 
Mons,  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  learned  musician 
in  the  uxteenth  century,  was  bom  in  1522. 
Many  masses,  motets,  madrigals,  &c.,  were  pub- 
lishml  in  his  name.  Next  to  Orlando  Lasso, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  Mono,  Philippus  is  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  musicians  of  the  Flemish 
BchooL 

PHILLIPS,  PETER,  an  English  compoao-, 
who  resided  chiefly  on  the  continent,  being  for 
some  time  o^^nist  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Vincent,  at  Soignies,  in  Germany,  end  afterwards 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria.  Dr.  Bumey  says,  that  "  the  first  tegn- 
lar  fugue  for  the  organ,  upon  one  subject,  whidi 
he  had  ever  met  viih,  was  composed  by  Peter 
PhiUips,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century." 
It  is  inserted  in  the  virpnal  book  of  Queen  EUz- 
abeth,  which  contains  eighteen  or  twenty  vS  his 
compositions. 

PHILLIS,  M.,  a  professor  of  the  guitar  at 
Paris,  published  "  Etude  nouvelie  pour  la  GuUan 
ou  Lyre,  dans  let  tone  let  plus  utUit  m^eurt  et 
mineurt,  ou  Fan  dimontre  let  difficulUtt  le*  ayrimem, 
et  let  poaitiont  du  deman^ement,  compoti  pgr  Piil- 
lit,"  Paris,  1799,  and  '*  Six  SomanetM  now.  oeee 
Acc.  de  GuUare,"  Paris,  ISOI. 

PBILCELIA.  A  Uad  offarmn  tine  bjtki  — dlOw^  !■ 
honor  at  ApoUo, 

PHILOHVSICAL.  An  cpHM  spplM  to  M7  ambT,  dV, 
town,  or  MeMy,  whkh  lovci,  eiiUralM,  and  aBeotineM  tbi  HMhu 
ut 

PHILOMATHES,  WEXCESLAUS,  bom  in 
Bohemia,  flourished  at  tite  beginning  of  the  nx- 
teenth  century.  His  princuml  works  are  Mmtiea 
plana,"  Vienna,  1512,  and  Sbcaabuig,  1548 ;  "  U- 

ber  Mutiaorum  guartut  de  regimine  utriutque  eatthu, 
et  modo  carUandi,"  Leipsic,  1518 ;  "  (^mpendinm 
Mtuicea,"  Wittonbe^,  1534  ;  and  "  Wencesl.  Phi- 
lomathit,  de  nova  Domo,  Muticorum  Libri  4,  com- 
pendioto  carmine  humbrati,"  Strasburg,  1543. 

PHILOXENUS.  This  celebrated  poet  and 
musician  was  a  native  of  Cythen,  and  author  of 
a  great  number  of  lyiio  poems,  which  are  en- 
tirely lost.  His  innovations  in  muaio  are  stigma- 
tized by  Plutarch  and  the  comic  poets  of  hia 
own  time.  He  was  so  great  an  epicure,  that  ho 
is  snid  to  have  wished  for  a  throat  as  long  as  that 
of  a  crane,  and  all  palate,  in  order  to  prolong 
the  relish  of  the  delicious  morrcJs  he  swallowed. 
He  was,  however,  as  much  celebrated  for  his  jests 
as  his  gluttony.  Being  served  with  a  small  fish, 
at  the  table  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  seeing 
an  enormous  turbot  placed  before  the  tjrrant,  he 
put  the  head  of  the  Uttlc  fioh  close  to  his  mouth, 
and  pretended  to  whisper  to  it :  then  placed  it 
cloee  to  his  ear,  as  if  to  recnve  the  answer  more 
distinctly.   Upon  being  a^ad  bv  Dionvsias  for 
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an  explanation  of  this  mummery,  he  said,  "  I  am 
writing  a  poem,  sir,  upon  Oalattea,  one  of  the 
Ncrei^i,  and  as  I  want  information  concerning 
Bereral  particulars  relative  to  her  lather  Nereus 
and  the  watery  elemrat,  which  are  quite  out  of 
my  km,  I  was  ia  hopes  oS  obtahung  lome  ntia- 
fiutioK  from  this  flsh ;  but  he  tells  me  that  he  Is 
too  yoimg  and  ignorant  to  be  able  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  refers  me  to  that  grown  gentleman 
before  your  majeatyi  who  ia  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  aquatic  af&urs."  The  tyrant  un- 
derstood him,  and  had  the  complaisance  to  send 
the  tnrbot.  But  though,  from  this  instance,  he 
appears  to  hare  been  high  in  faror  with  Dionys- 
ios,  he  afterwards  proTed  so  awkward  a  courtier, 
thM  he  preferred  the  labor  of  carrying  stones 
from  a  quarry  to  the  cU^gnst  of  praisu^  the  bad 
Terses  of  his  patron. 

PHIXOT,  or  HNOT,  DOMINIQUE,  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  and  pro&ne  vocal  music,  chiefly 
published  at  Venice  and  Lyons,  between  the 
years  lfi47  and  1564. 

PHONASCOS.  (Qr.)  Tlia  nam*  giTU)  bj  Am  aadeBti  to  ma 
wit"  tualit  tha  [DBiiaecm«nt  of  the  toIm. 

FIIONICS.  Tfae  ut  of  traallnf  and  cooiUninc  nailcal  Mninda. 

FtlORBKIA.  (Qr.)  A  atrfia  btMiigt  aatflgr  the  WKtont  to- 
e«l  uciBmitfU.  valM  mlto  a  ciiiiMi        8ae  IbM  wmd. 

PUOHUIMX  (Or.)  AatflnndtaatnnnantorrMKiMnitlqirfIr, 
alrollat  to  iha  <ttlMwm,  or  lyret  buf  anpjowd  to  hw  b— a  of  hpmw 
tinia  and  power. 

pnoTINX.  lOr.}  TtMBMMgtvanbyUiaMadMtalDnMbeMoked 
Sole.  lu  ihape  watthaloTk  bnll^  tKwn.w  mar  beaecn  In  many 
Stmt,  mnlala,  and  iMn^na  of  andrat  •enlplnre.  Tbe  andcnl 
Sgypdani  alao  bad  a  flulo  lo  which  thcjr  gm  tha  Mmo  name. 

PHRASE.  Any  r^uloi  and  svnuuetiioal 
course  of  notes  wluch  commenca  and  complete 
the  intended  expression. 

PHRASES  il&HQV^BS.    (F.)  Certain  im- 
perfect and  unsymmetrioal  passages,  or  phrases, 
sometimes  introduced  by  injudicious  composen, 
which  the  melody  is  maimed,  and  the  e^ires- 
sion  destroyed  or  weakened. 

PHRYGIAN.  An  epithet  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  of  their  modes  which  held  a  middle 
place  between  the  Lydlan  and  Doric,  so  called 
because  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
PArtfffian  Marsyas.  The  Phrygian  mode  was  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Greek  music.  Its 
character  was  bold,  irapetuoua,  and  vehement  to 
a  degree  perfectly  terrific.  In  this  mode  the 
trumpets  and  other  military  instriunents  were 
used.  The  lowest  note  in  this  mode  corresponded 
with  our  E  natural,  on  the  third  space  in  the 
boss. 

PHRYNIS,  of  Mttylene,  was  tho  first  who,  at 
the  Panatheiucan  games,  obtained  the  prize  on 
the  cithara,  about  four  hundred  and  fifCy-seren 
years  before  Christ.  According  to  Suidos,  he 
was  originally  King  Hioro's  cook ;  but  this  prince, 
chancin;;  to  hear  him  play  on  the  flute,  placed 
him  under  the  instructions  of  AristocUdes,  a  de- 
scendant of  Terpander,  Fhrynis  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  first  innovators  upon  the 
cithara,  in  antiquity.  Ue  is  said  to  have  played 
in  a  delicate  and  effimiinate  style,  which  the 
comic  poets  Aristophanes  and  Pborecrates  ridi- 
culed upon  the  stage. 

PIACERE.  (L)  Will,  pleasure;  as,  a pioctfTfl, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer. 

PIACEVOLE.   (1.)   In  a  pleasing  style. 

FIANGENDO.   (,L)  Flamttrdy. 


PIANGEVOLMENTE.  (L)  A  term  imply- 
ing that  the  moToment  to  which  it  is  preBxed, 
or  the  pass^  otk  which  it  is  written,  is-to  be 
performed  in  a  soft,  dtdeful,  and  compIaiiUng 

style. 

PIANISSIMO,  or  PIANI5S,  or  P  P.  (L) 
Very  soft.   The  superlative  of  piano. 

PIANIST.  One  who  plays  on  the  piano- 
forte ;  a  professor  of  that  instniment. 

PIANO,  or  PIA.,  or  P.  (L)  Soft  A  word 
used  odverbiaUy  in  opposition  to  ^trttj  loud  or 
strong. 

PIANO  A  QTTETT:&   (P.)   A  grand  ^ano- 

forte. 

PIANO  CARR£.  (P.)  A  square  piano-forte. 

PIANO-PIANO,  or  PIU  PIANO.  (I.)  More 
soft,  or  very  soft. 

PIANO-FORTE.  (L)  A  weU-known  stringed 
and  keyed  instrument,  of  German  origin ;  so 
called  £rom  its  ®qpsl  command  both  of  softness 
and  strength.  The  chief  beauty  of  this  instru- 
ment, and  which,  indeed,  constitutes  its  principal 
advantage  over  the  harpsichord,  is  its  capacity  of 
obeying  the  touch,  so  as  to  enable  the  performer 
to  vary  and  accommodate  the  expression  to  all 
those  delicacies,  energies,  and  striking  lights  and 
shades  which  so  greatly  characterize  the  more 
refined  compositions  of  the  present  day.  The 
piano-forte,  though  of  recent  invention,  has 
xccttved  both  in  Europe  and  this  country  many 
useful  and  invaluable  improvements ;  and  in  that 
state  in  which  it  assumes  the  name  of  grand 
piano-forte,  and  is  furnished  with  its  additional 
keys,  is  not  only  qualified  to  give  brilliancy  of 
effect  to  sonatas,  concertos,  and  all  pieces  of  ex- 
traordinary execution,  but  forma  an  expressive 
aocompanunent  to  the  vtdcc,  and  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  elegant  instruments  in  the  whole 
compass  of  musical  proctice. 

The  puuio-forte,  above  all  other  instruments,  is 
best  calculated  to  form  a  musician ;  it  is  the  epito- 
me of  an  orchestra  —  an  abridgment  —  a  muUum 
in  parvo,  which  can  enable  the  performer  not  only 
to  conceive,  but  express,  all  possible  harmonious 
otnnUnations  by  himself,  ind^tendcnt  of  tile  aid  of 
others ;  the  degree  of  his  success,  of  course,  b<»ng 
in  proportion  to  his  capabihtiea  of  developing 
the  almost  inexhaustible  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment. Even  if  he  be  not  able  to  render  them 
adequate  vindication,  he  can  arrive  at  a  better 
notion  of  harmony  or  counterpoint  by  the  help  of 
the  piano-fbrte,  and  in  lees  time  too,  than  is  pos- 
sible through  the  means  of  any  single- voiced  in- 
strument. The  piano-forte  has  been  tho  means 
of  developing  the  sublimest  ideas  of  the  com- 
poser, and  the  delicacy  of  its  touch  has  enabled 
him  to  give  the  lightest  shades  as  well  as  the 
boldest  strokes  of  musical  expression.  It  is,  of 
all  instruments,  preeminently  the  best  for  tha 
accompaniment  of  the  voice ;  and  no  performer, 
however  skilful,  can  so  well  support  the  singer  aa 
he  who  is  able  to  vent  his  feelings  in  the  power  of 
song.  If  the  piano-forte  cannot  show  itself  to  ad- 
vantage amidst  a  crowd  of  instruments,  it  plays  its 
part  well  in  private.  On  what  instniment  can 
wo  find  the  teore  or  partition  of  a  composition  in 
all  its  mameei,  its  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  (in 
eonstriuUiHi  as  wdl  as  exprossion,}  so  vwl  m- 
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terproted  together,  as  on  the  piano-forte,  when  it 
is  under  the  mngical  lingers  of  a  UcnBclt  or  a 
Chopin,  or  is  awikcned  into  almost  conscious 
musical  exietonco  at  the  Promethean  touch  of  a 
liflist  I  Who  that  ever  hewd  this  last-mentioned 
marvel  ainff  Schubert's  Serenade,  or  iiutrumeitt 
RosBini's  magniSccnt  overturo  to  ■*  GuiUaume 
Tell"  on  the  piano-forte,  was  not  enraptured  to 
the  highest  enthusiasm  -which  the  musical  art 
can  awaken  in  a  sensitive  mind  i  No  hautboy 
oreor^n^MiererexprcsBodthe  "BansdeBVachei" 
in  that  delicious  overture,  with  more  sonl-broath- 
ing  tcndcmcAs  or  sottenuto '  And  yet  wo  arc  told  by 
some  that  the  piano-forte  is  incapable  of  sentiment, 
because  neither  the  glitsadt  nor  the  Iritl  (close 
shako)  of  the  violin  tribe  of  instruments  can  be 
cifcctcd  upon  it.  With  respect  to  these  latter 
capabilities,  when  used  (as  genenlljr  they  are)  to 
oxcess,  they  produce  a  disagreeable  effect,  utqtie 
ad  nameam  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  piano- 
forte possesses  enough  power  to  express  the 
most  delicate  legato  or  crescendo  passages,  when 
under  the  treatment  of  hands  that  "  be  cunning 
in  their  art;"  and  as  to  power  or  strength  of 
sound,  we  surely  do  not  wish  the  scale,  or  por- 
tions of  the  scale,  of  a  single  instrument,  to  resem- 
ble those  great  guns  in  a  fortification  at  Gronin- 
gcn,  which  (according  to  Strada)  had  the  names 
W,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  from  the  sounds  uttered  by 
them  in  their  explosion  \ 

The  organ  is  certainly  the  noblest  instrument 
for  majesty  of  sound,  which,  in  a  largc-ualod 
structure,  may  be  combined  and  varied  mth  in- 
finities of  registers  and  qualities,  at  the  pleasure 
of  an  ingenious  performer;  but  with  regard  to 
sentiment,  it  admite  no  more  than  appertains  to 
strongly-opposed  contrasts  ot forte  and  piano.  It 
is  true  some  beautiful  ^bcts  can  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  tmlk  hut  still  the  touch  has  no 
power  to  communicate  scntimrat  to  an  iudividujil 
tone,  the  crescendo  and  dimittucndo  being  too 
slow  in  their  op^ntion  to  obey  the  sudden  dic- 
tates of  an  enthusiastic  musician.  Yet  be  it  not 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  tlm  mighty  construc- 
tion of  musical  ingenuity  —  this  congregation 
of  giant  locds,  so  associated  with  the  "  capacious 
mouth"  of  tiio  Polyphcmtis  Ilandcl,  has  boon 
spoken  of  irreveienUy  here.  Forbid  it,  Music ! 
The  pedal  of  a  great  organ  is  the  voice  of  sub- 
limity. 

The  harp  (tlie  poet's  musical  idol)  only  pre- 
sents to  the  car  a  pizzicato  tone,  similar  to  the 
strings  of  tho  violin,  &&,  when  pinched  by  the 
fingers  instead  of  sounded  by  the  bow.  It  is  also 
an  instrument  more  indebted  to  romantic  associa- 
tion than  to  any  intrinuc  power  of  expression, 
although  we  read  of  most  extraordinary  effects 
having  been  produced  by  it,  and  its  relation,  the 
lyre.  It  is  an  elegant  and  graceful  instrument ; 
but  its  sentiment,  like  that  of  lip-oratory,  never 
roaches  tlio  heart  The  harp  is  a  thing  rather 
to  be  read  about,  more  to  bo  idcalizod  than  en- 
joyed on  its  own  peculiar  pretensions.  One  of 
the  greatest  disadvantages  of  tho  harp  (and  all 
instruments  of  the  same  description,  such  as  tho 
guitar,  mandoline,  &c.)  is,  that  it  cannot  remain 
in  tuuo,  from  the  circumstance  of  tho  strings  re- 
quiring to  bo  puUed,  in  order  to  produce  tone, 
which  renders  it  flat.  "When  a  performer  upon 
the  violin,  viola,  or  violoncello  is  tuning  his  in- 
strument, should  ho  have  drawn  up  one  of  the 
striugs  too  Bhai]^  a  slight  poll  with  the  fing^  in 


the  manner  the  harp  is  played,  is  often  found 
sufficient  to  slacken  it  enough  to  render  it  per- 
fectly in  tune ;  thus,  if  merely  pulling  a  string  on 
aviolinouce  ortwicewillalterthepitch,itiiece*- 
sarily  follows,  dut  Hie  same  thing  being  constant- 
ly done  upon  the  harp  must  render  uat  instru- 
ment out  of  tune. 

I'he  guitar  is  capable,  in  a  small  space,  of  the 
most  hcart-tpuching  expression;  but  then  its  tone 
is  not  Et  to  be  heard  from  afar,  even  in  a  theatre 
or  concert  room ;  bosidas,  its  style  of  harmony 
(in  the  best  of  hands)  is  not  comme  il  faut,  or 
perfectly  according  to  severe  counterpoint ;  nor. 
strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem*,  can  it  admit 
of  alteration  without  injuring  the  genius  of  the  in- 
strument. This  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of 
Huerta's  performance  with  that  of  the  accom- 
plished and  BcientiAc  Sor. 

Now,  the  piano-forte  (be  it  always  undcntood, 
in  the  hands  of  a  great  master]  has  advantages 
over  every  other  instrument,  too,  which  -vrjll  be 
enumerated  here.  In  the  first  place,  none  possesses 
the  extensive  range,  the  depth  of  bass  combined 
with  height  of  treble,  which  belong  to  it,  and  en- 
able it  to  represent  so  effectually  the  extremes  of 
a  grand  orchestra.  In  the  next  place,  a  greater 
number  of  notes  can  be  simultaneously  produced 
upon  it  than  upon  any  other  instrument,  tho 
organ  excepted,  but  with  the  advantage  of  per- 
spicuous velocity  over  tlie  capability  of  the  lat- 
ter. A  curious  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be 
afforded  by  the  following  anecdote  :  "  ib. 
Scarborough,  organist  of  Spading,  betted  that  he 
would  strike  one  miOion  of  notes  on  the  piano  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours  !  This  singular  wager  was 
decided  on  the  4th  of  June,  1828.  Mr.  S.  took  a 
compass  of  three  octaves,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  difEereut  scales,  and  struck 

109,296  notes  in  the  Isthour. 
125,928     .     .     .    2d  " 
121,176     .     .     .    3d  •' 
121,176    .    .    .   4th  " 

U5,ISQ   .   .   .  eni  ** 

12S,I30  .    .    .  6th  ** 

127,512  .    .    .  7th  " 

127,512  .     .     .  Sth  " 

17,520  ...  20  minatfio. 

Making  1,030,392  notes  in  eight  hours  and  twenty 
minutes,  which,  with  the  periods  of  rest,  amount- 
ed to  eleven  hours  and  forty-five  minutes ! " 
Thirdly,  better  music  has  been  written  for  tho 
piano-forte  expresslt/  than  for  any  other  instrument 
whatever,  —  nvitncss  the  works  of  Beethoven 
alone ;  and  fourthly,  it  is  not  only  tho  best  accom- 
paniment to  vocal  music,  in  the  absence  of  an 
orchestra,  but  allows  the  performer  upon  it  to 
sing  a  part  or  a  solo  with  more  &codom  and  case 
than  either  organ,  harp,  or  guitar.  Lastly,  it  is 
tho  most  general  instrument  in  use,  and  need 
not  bo  hawked  about,  with  the  player,  but  is  sure 
to  be  found  in  the  dnwi^  rooms  of  the  rich,  tlie 
elegant,  and  the  ort-deroted,  in  all  classes  of 
society. 

Ilie  origin  of  the  piano-forte  is  traceable  to 
an  instrument  called  psaltcrion,  or  tympanuin, 
(known  even  yet  by  the  familiar  name  of  dulci- 
mer,) which  woe  a  box,  across  which  brass  and 
steel  wires  wore  extended  between  iron  pins,  and 
attuned  ao  that  a  perfect  gamut  was  obtained. 
The  peiibnner  hdd  in  each  hand  a  little  wooden 
rod  or  hammer,  with  which  he  Btruck  the  stdngi 
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with  A  degree  of  Telocity  nnd  neatness  according 
to  his  proficiency  in  the  art. 

According  to  Mr.  I^e,  the  Egyptiana  have 
an  hwtmiae&t  in  common  nae,  cloauy  allied  to 
tho  dulcimer,  which  they  call  ftawem.  It  ia 
probably  the  first  inatrument  of  the  same  class, 
and  may  owe  its  or^in  to  the  Greeks.  That 
supposition  ia  favored  by  its  name  being  derived 
&om  the  word  xaritr,  and  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation, that  is,  "rule,"  "law,"  "custom." 

The  clavichord  was  an  improvement  on  the 
malterion,  by  the  addition  of  a  clavier,  or  key- 
board, by  means  of  whicdi  little  plates  of  copper, 
moved  by  the  digital  action  on  the  keys,  cauaed 
the  strings  to  vi^te. 

llie  clavicitherium  little  difiered  from  the 
fbregoing  in  its  mechanical  construction;  but  its 
strings  were  of  gut,  acted  upon  by  soft  leather 
hammers  put  into  motion  by  the  keys. 

The  virginal,  consecrated  by  many  producttona 
of  the  Enghsh  Palestrina,  the  immortal  William 
Byrde,  by  Br.  John  Bull,  and  several  other 
worthies  of  b^-gone  days,  was  a  keyed  instru- 
ment, ctmsistmg  of  metal  strings,  vibrated  by 
quills,  or  other  media,  affixed  to  the  end  o£  the 
lever  or  key.  Some  suppose  that  thia  tinkling 
machine  was  invented  in  England  about  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  was  so  "iruv^  in  oom^imant 
tothat 

"  Kr  tmK  OmMd  igr  flu  WMt  I - 

who,  it  ia  lalll,  was  remukaUy  fond  of  it*  and, 
moreover,  was  a  great  and  skilful  performer 

upon  it.  But  the  former  part  of  this  statement, 
regarding  tho  date  of  its  invention,  has  been  de- 
nied by  M.  Fetis,  who  asserts  that  it  existed  be- 
fbro  EUsabeth's  timc^  in  lfi30»  and  bore  the  same 
name. 

Theluop^hord,  aecOTding  to  the  same  writer, 
was  also  in  existence  before  that  period.  Thia 
instrument,  similar  in  shape  to  the  modem 
grand  piano,  had  two  key  boards,  which  could 
be  iised  separately  or  together ;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  upper  or  superior  key  bow^  yielding,  at  one 
touch,  a  sound  attuned  to  the  octave  of  the 
lower.  Hie  actim  consisted  of  a  key,  and  what 
was  called  a  Ja^  whidi  was  a  piece  of  pear  tree, 
with  a  small  movable  tongue  of  holly,  through 
which  a  cutting  of  crow-quill  was  passed,  to 
touch  the  string  when  the  jack  was  in  action. 
Be  it  remembOYsd,  that  this  was  tho  instrument 
on  which  were  developed  some  of  tho  finest  in- 
apirations  of  Huidel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Scarlatti, 
the  Bachs,  Clooenti,  &c. ;  and  ibr  that  circum- 
stance it  is  entitled  to  some  veneration,  although 
its  tone  has  been  wittHy  but  severely  compared 
to  "a  kind  of  $craUh  with  a  sound  at  the  end 
of  it." 

The  spinet,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a 
square  faaipsichord,  was  constructed  upon  similar 
principloa.  There  was,  however,  a  pociUlar  kind, 
which  was  Called  tordino,  on  account  of  the  cmxi- 
parative  softness  of  its  tone. 

The  clavichord,  harpsichord,  and  spiiuit  con- 
tinued to  be  used  till  towards  the  end  of  tho  last 
century.  But  the  tone  of  these  several  instru- 
menta  being  one  and  all  more  or  less  hozsh  and 
disi^reeabl^  induced  many  ingenious  men  to 
experiment  in  the  hope  of  improving  it :  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  as  related  by  som^  that  a 
tnanuiactujor  in  Paris,  named  Marias,  presented 
to  Uie  infection  of  the  Aaidimie  dsi  Seimett  of 


that  city  some  specimens  of  harpsichords,  in 
which  he  substituted  small  hammers  in  the  place 
of  quills,  &c.  Shortly  afterwards,  Christofcro,  a 
Florenfibie,  advanced  this  discovery  so  much, 
that  his  instrument  (the  first  called  piano)  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  model  on  which  all  sub- 
sequent improvement  was  based.  Others  assert 
that  it  was  the  invention  of  a  German  mechanic, 
named  Viator,  about  a  century  ago,  who,  from 
some  cause  or  othoc,  failed  in  realizing  his  project. 
Again,  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  discovery  of 
a  musiciaa  of  the  name  of  SchrSder;  end  lastly, 
that  we  owe  it  to  Christofoli,  a  harpacbord 
maker  of  Padua.  Bo  thia  as  it  mar,  it  appears 
that  the  new  modifications  received  no  decided 
public  approbation  till  about  the  year  1760, 
when  a  manuiaoturer  in  London,  named  Ztumpi^ 
commenced  such  a  successful  career  in  the  con- 
struction fxf  thou,  with  additional  improvements, 
that  he  realized  in  s  short  time  a  con^derablo 
fortune,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  retire. 

Such  was  tho  incontestable  superiority  of  the 
English  piano-fortes  at  this  period,  that  the  con- 
tinent continued  to  be  supplied  with  them  for  a 
Gonsidciable  time.  At  length,  Herr  Silbermann, 
in  Germany,  conunenced  a  successful  rivalry, 
which,  in  the  year  1776,  was  much  encroached 
upon  by  the  pretensions  of  MM.  £rard,  (brothers,) 
01  Paris,  who  were  the  first  to  construct  pianos 
on  the  improved  plan  in  France.  Still  the  Eng- 
lish, for  some  time,  eiyoycd  an  almost  exclusive 
&me  for  this  manufacturo.  The  piano-fortes  of 
Ztumpf;  Kirkman,  Longman  and  Broderip, 
Broa^ood,  Stodart,  Tomkison,  Clcmcnti  and 
Co.,  Bolfe,  Astor,  and  a  host  .of  others,  cou- 
tinuod  to  be  sought  for  all'over  the  world,  scarce- 
ly a  year  passing  mithout  some  important  ad- 
ution  or  improvement  being  made  in  them.  The 
grand  pianos  of  £rard  (Paris  and  London)  have 
tong  been  esteemed  unsuxpassed.  Also  Pleyel, 
Pape,  Herz,  and  other  makers  in  Fans  are  much 
celebrated.  Excellent  pianos  are  manufiMitnred 
in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

The  upright  piano-forte  was  doubtless  taken 
from  tho  upright  harpsichord,  and  was  the  inven- 
tion of  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Hancock, 
a  musical  instrument  maker*  rendoit  in  some 
part  of  Westminster.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
ingenuity,  and  juroducod  several  varieties  in 
keyed  instruments ;  amongst  which  wo  find  the 
organized  piano-forte,  the  portable  grand  piano- 
forte, and  an  instrument,  also  a  piano-fi^te,  in 
the  shape  of  a  qiinet  (This  was  the  origin  of 
the  square  piano.)  The  portable  grand,  in  its 
day,  was  a  succosaful  and  desirable  instrument ; 
but  has  long  since  been  superacded  by  others  of 
the  kind,  called  kit-grands,  boudoir-giands, 
pocket' grands,  and  semi-grands. 

The  next  novelty  was  the  invention  of  John 
Isaac  Hawkins,  who  constructed  an  upright  in- 
strument, with  a  detached  sound  board,  in  an 
iron  firame ;  and  the  whole  was  so  azzanged  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  atmosphere  with  compensat- 
ing powers.  In  the  bass,  it  had  spiral  or  helical 
strings,  by  which  length  was  gained;  and,  in 
the  treble,  three  octaves  of  eqtul  tension  were 
accomplished  by  a  umform  siia  (tf  wire.  It 
was  patented,  but  did  not  take  with  the  publio 
sufiiciently  to  come  into  notice. 

Following  Hawkins,  came  William  Southwell, 
an  Irishman,  who  patented  an  imi»rovem«it  in 
upright  piano-fbrtes^  and  gave  it  die  name  of 
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tiie  cabittct  piano-fDrte.  The  name  still  remains 
In  use. 

Tha  unique  piano- forte  wu  introduced  hy 
MewTH.  AiVilkinion  and  Womnm,  and  waa  the 
isTention  and  patent  of  the  latter  gentleman. 
Tliis  instrument  met  the  taste  of  the  day  for  in- 
■trumcnta  of  little  altitude;  it  did  not  stand 
faiffhw  than  three  feet  throe  inches,  and  the 
rtnngB  were  all  placed  diagonally  towards  the 
floor;  the  action  was  nmple  and  effective,  but  it 
did  not  contMit  the  mind  of  its  most  ii^enioua 
inrentor,  and  in  a  short  time  gare  way  to  a  new 
proof  of  his  mechanical  and  philosophieal  genius, 
in  the  production  of  the  piccolo  piano-forte, 
which  he  {ilb.  Womum)  patented,  and  which  be- 
came, perhapa,  the  most  popular  piano  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  Its  action  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  both  upright  and  horizontal  instru- 
ments, and,  for  delicacy  of  tone  and  ^omptneas 
of  touch,  it  has  not  yet  been  surpaasea. 

The  perseverance  of  Mr.  Womum's  mechan- 
ical genius  at  length  succeeded  in  producing  a 
down-striking  action,  which  is  by  &r  the  most 
ingenloai  oX  modem  improrements  in  the  piano- 
forte, inasmuch  as  both  tone  and  touch  are  won- 
dnfttUy  improred  by  it — a  result  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foreign  appluiation  of  the  same 
action. 

Ur.  Mott'a  sostinente  was  an  applicatitm  of  a 
cylinder  and  ailk  loops  to  an  upri^t  piano-fbrte. 
Ine  loops  were  attached  to  the  strings,  and  the 
cylinder,  which  was  moved  by  the  foot,  as  It 
were,  bowed  them,  and  produced  tones  somewhat 
nmilar  to  those  of  the  aeraphine. 

Mr.  Kirkman's  octave  string  was  applied  aa 
tlie  third  string  of  a  grand  piano,  tuned  an 
octave  h%her  in  pitch  than  the  otlwr  two,  and 
vas  somewhat  in  efibct  like  two  diapasons  and  a 
principal  in  an  organ.  It  pleased  for  a  time,  but 
is  now  thought  of  no  more. 

Messrs.  Cnuner,  Addison,  and  Beale  produced 
a  -  piano-forte  totally  formed  of  iron ;  aad  con- 
ai^rii^  that  metal  is  not  ao  sonorous  as  wood, 
the  tone  is  amaiin^ly  full  and  mellow. 
-  At  Paris  n  Monsiear  Mental  produced  a  piano- 
forte which  in  a  great  measure  sappUee  a  quality 
that  has  long  been  a  desideratom,  and  the  want 
of  which  has  allowed  other  instruments  to  assert 
a  superiority  that  henceforth  must  be  ceded.  It 
consisted  in  a  new  mechanism,  which  the  in- 
ventor called  "  mUdkmiqtu  A  HpitUitm  at^ntnw,'* 
because  by  it  the  touch  was  to  far  improved  as  to 
allow  the  performer  to  ruterate  the  tone  at 
pleasure  without  rainng  the  fingers  from  the 
keys.  Some  marvellous  men,  like  Liszt,  in  the 
absence  of  this  mechanism,  contrived  to  produce 
the  toUenvto  and  tremolo  witJ^ut  apparently  re- 
neotins  their  touch;  but  the  ingenuity  m  M. 
Montu  enables  the  less  practised  perfinmer  to 
produce  such  a  desbrable  cdfect. 

Piano-fortes  of  the  very  best  quality  are  now 
manutactured  amoi^  us,  and  such  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  modem  manuiacture,  that  even  the  inex- 
perienced are  sure  to  find,  at  all  respectable 
houses,  instrument!  in  every  quoli^  wcothy  of 
the  first  performer  in  the  world. 

But  now  for  a  few  words  in  the  shape  of  advice 
to  those  who  would  vlect  a  piano-forte.  The 
tone  or  timbre  of  this  instrument  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  seasoning  of  the  wood ;  partic- 
ularly in  that  part  of  it  called  the  sound  board, 
whim  should  oon^  of  the  fittest  deal  or  pine, 


siioilar  to  that  used  in  the  upper  side  of  a  violin. 
The  case,  too,  or  cabinet  maker's  portion  of  the 
construction,  has  some  Influence  upon  the  quality 
of  its  voice;  and  the  mechanical  part  should 
never  be  made  or  formed  of  green  wood.  There- 
fore it  is  always  better  to  purchase  an  insttu- 
ment  from  those  factories  whose  means  enable 
them  to  expose  their  materials  to  heat  and  cold, 
in  foot  to  all  vidsaitudea  of  season,  for  years  to- 
gether. It  is  moat  important  that  the  wood 
forming  the  block  upon  which  the  wires  are 
strung  should  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  as  it  ia 
termed ;  for  if  untempered  timber  be  used,  tfae 
instrument  will  not  oiUy  not  remain  in  tunc,  but 
the  quality  of  the  tone  will  be  greatly  injured. 
A  poor  man  may  be  a  good  artisan,  but  he  can- 
not produce  to  every  respect  a  good  or  durable 
piano-forte.  Moreover,  the  shape  or  form  of  the 
instrument  has  somethUig  to  do  with  its  mnaoal 
quality.  To  those  who  wish  to  pnrchaae  a  piano- 
fisTte  merely  as  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  it 
were  well  to  recommend  tiie  various  modifica- 
tions of  upright  constructions,  is  handsome  oases 
of  mahogany,  rose,  or  »l«a  wood;  but  te-tbe 
musician,  amateur,  or  artist,  it  would  be  better 
to  advise  the  chtuce  of  a  good  square  or  grand 
piano  —  they  have  better  tone,  are  more  durable, 
and  their  action  is  less  liable  to  be  out  of  order. 

For  many  years  after  the  settlement  of  this 
country,  our  pianos  ware  imported  from  Europe; 
but  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  during  the 
passage  across  the  ocean,  waa  fbund  to  open  the 
joints,  or  crack  the  wood,  rust  the  wires,  and 
loosen  the  keys,  and  greatly  to  injure,  if  not,  in 
some  instances,  entirely  destroy  the  tone  of  the 
instrument.  This,  among  other  causes,  led  to  the 
construction  of  piano-fintee  In  Ajueriea.  At 
first,  deficient  in  taste  and  skill,  our  artists  were 
not  very  successful.  But  they  had  ingenuity  and 
perseverance ;  and  experience  soon  gave  than 
the  rest.  They  at  length  introduced  several  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  manufacture,  and 
now  make  the  article  to  a  ^i«at  extent,  while  the 
demand  ibr  their  woA^  is  iiif  iwiii^  timughont 
the  Union. 

For  excellence  of  material,  simplidty  of  styl^ 
elegance  of  finish,  and  fiuthfuluesa  of  workman- 
ship, and  above  aU  for  volume  and  variety,  mel- 
low sweetness,  brilliancy,  and  permanency  of  tone, 
the  American  pianos  now  challenge  competition 
from  all  quarters  of  theworid.  In  a  word,  so  higk 
stands  the  rwutation  of  the  artists  of  Boston, 
New  York,  Albany  Fhiladdphia,  and  other  cities 
and  places  of  the  United  States,  in  this  business, 
that,  as  is  well  known,  a  second-hand  piano-forte 
from  the  hands  of  any  of  them  will  often  com- 
mand aa  much  money  at  auction  aa  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  new  glittering  instrument  just  im- 
ported from  London. 

PIANO-FORTE  SCHOOL.  An  extennvB 
and  complete  method  for  the  piano-forte. 

PIANO-FORTE  SCORE.  A  score  in  which 
the  orchestral  accompaniments  are  oomivoased 
into  a  piano-forte  part, 

PIANO-VIOUNO.  Colonel  A.  S.  Wood,  of 
Buchanan,  Va.,  invented,  in  1837,  a  new  and  curi- 
ous instrument.  It  is  a  common  piano  of  the  usual 
construction,  and  played  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
pedal,  touched  by  the  foot  of  the  p^nfoimcr,  turns 
a  flying  wheel,  which  zogulatea  tiie  moremaata 
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of  the  maohmery.  As  each  particular  key  of  the 
piano  ia  touched,  a  corresponding  key  within 
the  box  of  machinery  is  acted  on,  and  brings 
down  on  the  proper  ataing  one  of  the  four  hows, 
(which  are  constantly  moriug  on  giooTes,)  and  at 
the  same  time  passes  on  the  Mzing  a  finger,  thus 
forming  a  i>etlBct  not^  in  orery  nspest,  to  the 
note  of  the  piano. 

PIANO.  SEMPRE  STACCATO  E  MARCA- 
TO  IL  BASSO.  Swft,  with  the  bass  always  well 
mariud  and  detached. 

PIANTANIDA  GIOVANNI,  a  cdebrated 
violinist  at  Bologna,  was  bom  at  Horence  in 
1705.-  In  1734  he  went  to  Petershuig.  with  a 
company  of  Italian  perfonners,  and  met  with 
the  greatest  success  in  that  city.  He  returned  to 
Italy  about  four  years  afterwards.  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  heard  him  when  at  the  advanood  ^e  of 
sixty,  still  considered  him  the  best  TioUnist  in 
Italy,  notwithntanding  an  awkward  and  cmbar- 
zassed  air  which  he  had  in  playing.  His  wife 
was  an  excellent  singer,  who  accompanied  him 
to  St  Petersburg.  Six  of  his  trios  for  the  violin, 
and  six  concertos,  were  published  at  Amsterdam. 

PIANTANIDA,  ABB£,  a  ^upil  of  Fioroni,  has 
composed  much  c^uzch  music,  "Ha  xesided  at 
Milan  in  1812. 

PIATIX    (I.)   The  cymbals. 

PIAZZA,  GIOVANNI  BATnSTA.  An  in- 
Btnunental  composer,  who  flouziahed  ia  Italy 
about  the  year  1650. 

PIB-CORN,  or  HORNPIPE.  The  name 
prea.  by  the  Welsh  to  a  wind  instrument,  oon- 
ilstiag  of  a  wooden  pipe  with  holea  at  the  aides, 
and  a  htnn  at  each  end,  tha  one  to  collect  the 
wind  blown  into  it  by  the  month,  and  th« 
other  to  oonvey  the  sound,  as  modulated  by  the 
performer.  TioB  instrument  is  so  common  in 
Wales,  that  the  shepherds'  boys  amuse  them- 
selves  with  it  while  tending  their  flocks. 

PIC,  GIOVANNI,  the  celebrated  Prince  of 
Mirandola  and  of  Concordia,  was  bom  in  1463. 
To  sxtenaiTe  information  In  the  sdencoa  he  joined 
profijund  knowledge  of  the  art  of  composi- 
tion,  and  of  mnsic  in  generaL  His  compositions 
were  much  sought  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  died  at  Florence,  In  U94>  aged  thirty- 
one. 

PICCni,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  organist  of 
the  Caaa  Grande  at  Venice,  published  there,  in 
162£,  "  Caasoni  da  Somar." 

PICCHIFITATO.  (L)  Strack,  intonated 
with  vehemence. 

PICCINELLI,  oaUed  also  LA  FRANCESI- 
NA  vas  first  female  ainger  at  the  Milan  opera  in 
1770. 

PICCINI,  NICOLA,  was  bom  in  1728,  at  Bari, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  may  bo  ranked 
amongst  the  most  fertile  and  original  composers 
that  uie  Neapolitan  school  has  ever  produced. 
His  father  designed  him  for  the  church ;  but  on  in- 
vmciblG  passion  for  music  frustrated  this  inten- 
tion. He  practised  for  some  time  in  secret,  and  was, 
by  accident,  discovered  to  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  the  art,  before  his  &tha  conld 
be  prevaUed  with  to  let  him  have  a  master.  In 
1742  he  was  placed  in  the  Consnratoiy  of  San 


Onofrio,  undw  the  direction  of  Leo,  and  after 
his  death,  nnd^  Durante.  Piccini  spent  twelve 
years  in  study  before  he  left  the  Conservatory;  he 
then  began  his  professional  career  at  the  Floren- 
tine Theatre  in  Naples,  witii  a  comic  opera,  en- 
titled''i^  Domta  Ditpettoie."  In  1758  be  was 
invited  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  "Ale»- 
$andro  nelT  Indie,"  This  opera,  besides  sev> 
eral  ain  which  are  truly  exceolent,  contains  one 
of  the  finest  overtures  that  ever  was  cwmosed. 
Two  years  afterwards,  hii  oomio  opera  of  "La 
Bmna  FiffHtioia^'  had  a  Buooess  that  no  previous 
drama  could  boast  of^  It  was  no  sooner  neard  at 
Rome  than  oopies  were  multiplied,  and  there 
was  no  musical  theatre  in  Europe  where  this 
burletta  was  not  frequently  performed,  in  some 
language  or  othn,  during  many  years.  His  ser- 
rious  opera,  the  "  COmfiade,"  performed  in  the 
following  winter,  was  eqnidly  succeaafol;  aad 
for  &fteen  years  Piccini  was  considered  the  flnt 
musical  composer  in  Rome.  Anfossi  was  at  last 
unfairly  prefiarred  to  him  ;  and,  in  consequence^ 
he  left  Rome  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Naples. 

From  the  latter  city  he  was  invked  to  Franco, 
and  in  December,  1776,  arrived  at  Paris.  Pre- 
viously to  this  time,  as  Raochini  had  informed 
Dr.  Bumey,  he  had  composed  at  least  three 
hundred  opocas ;  of  whidi,  in  one  instance,  thir- 
teen had  been  produced  in  the  short  space  of 
seven  months.  When  Piccini  arrived  in  ^ruice, 
he  knew  not  a  word  of  the  French  language ; 
but  Mannontel  undertook  to  be  his  instructor. 
The  latter  engaged  to  make,  in  six  operas  of 
Quinault,  the  changes  which  were  requisite,  in 
Older  that  tiiey  might  be  set  to  modem  music 
For  some  time,  he  passed  every  morning  with 
Piccini,  explained  a  scene  to  him,  taught  him  to 
repeat  it,  marked,  by  convenirat  signs,  the  quan- 
tity of  each  word  and  syllable,  and  then  left 
Piccini  to  work  hyhimselfi  Bis  task  was  to  set  to 
music  what  he  had  learned,  and  on  the  fcdlowing 
morning  he  aang  it  to  MarmonteL  If.  whiw 
seldom  happened,  there  was  any  incOTrecbiees  in 
re^^d  to  the  expresaion  or  quantity  of  the  lan- 
guage, on  that  they  inunediately  went  to  work 
together,  in  order  to  perfect  it.  This  kind  of 
labor  they  cmtinued  steadily  to  pursue  for  almost 
twelve  months. 

Before  Piccini  had  completed  his  first  work  in 
France,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  most  for- 
midable rival  in  Oluck,  who  about  this  time 
effected  a  great  revolution  in  Frenoh  music.  He 
had  intniduoed  into  it  itie  forms  of  recitative  and 
song  fiioa  the  Italian  school,  whilst  from  the 
German  school  he  had  brought  grandeur  and 
strength  of  harmony.  A  musical  war  was  excit- 
ed, which,  for  a  wlule,  divided  and  exasperated 
all  Paris.  Whilst  this  war  was  at  its  height, 
Borton,  the  director  of  the  opera,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  put  an  end  to  it  by  reconciling  the  two 
chiolEs.  He  gave  a  ntlenmd  supper,  at  which 
Piccini  and  Gludc,  aner  embracing  each  other, 
sat  down  together,  and  conversed  wi&  the  greatest 
cordiality  during  the  whole  evening.  They  parted 
good  friends ;  but  the  war  went  on  with  as  much 
fury  between  their  respective  partisans  as  before. 

The  opera  (^"ilolatwf"  was  the  flnrt  which  was 
produced  by  Piccini  at  Paris ;  it  was  followed  by 
"  Aii/i "  and  by  •*  Tpkigmia  m  7htiri$ ; "  the  whoU 
of  which  were  received  with  general  admiration  by 
all  except  those  who  wore  devoted  to  the  oanae  <n 
his  opponent 
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"When,  in  the  year  1781,  Saochini  wont  to 
I^ris,  an  opera  was  required  from  each  of  these 
UastccB,  for  the  eDtertainment  of  that  year  at  Fon- 
taineblmi.  Piccinichaeetlie8ton'of*<i>uiMi»"and 
Buduni  that  ef  «  C3kmin»."  &oohiiii  was  flist 
ready,  and  his  piece  was  put  in  rehearsal  without 
delay.  'Every  prejudice  was  in  its  favor :  the  or- 
chestra, the  actors,  and  the  managers  of  the  opera, 
with  one  accord,  extolled  lum  to  the  ^es. 
"When  the  poetry  of  "  Didon  "  wafl  finished,  Piccini 
vent  to  Hhe  eountiT  xeudenee  of  Haimontel,  who 
wrote  it,  and  contmued  there  for  Berentoen  dayv, 
tiU  he  had  invented  the  whole  of  the  music.  In  six 
weeks  it  was  completely  ready  for  performance ; 
and  such  was  the  success  of  this  charming  piece 
as  to  eclipse  all  rivalry. 

Piccini  possessed  an  astonishing  veraatiUty  of 
guiiiu.  whilst  "iMdMi,'' at  the  OpetBHons^  ex- 
cited the  most  powerftil  emotions  aC  sym^itfay 
and  grief,  his  other  operas  of  "  The  pretended 
Lord,"  and  "  Sleeper  awaltened,"  gave  birth  to 
emotions  that  were  perfectly  opposite. 

A  singing  school  was,  about  this  time,  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  of  which  Piccini  was  appointed 
the  prindpftl  master.  He  also  proposed  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  oonceit ;  but  in  tl^  he  wu  imsuc- 
oessfuL 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution, 
Piccini,  having  lost  his  pensions,  returned  to 
Naples.  The  Neapolitf^  minister  had  the  cruel- 
ty, however,  to  forbid  him  from  appearing  in 
public ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  remained 
abnost  constantly  shot  up  in  his  chamber,  in 
solitude  and  indigence.  During  this  time  he 
amused  himself  by  setting  to  musw  several  of  the 
Italian  psalms  of  Saverio  Mattel. 

In  the  year  1799  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  solicited  &om  Bon8|nrte  the  renewal  of  his 
pensions.  He  was  graciously  reerived,  and  mu- 
slfieently  recompensed  by  composing  a  march 
for  the  consular  guard,  at  the  express  command 
of  the  first  consul.  Not  long  aft^wards,  he  was 
appointed  to  an  inspector's  place  in  the  national 
conservatory  of  music  This  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  time  of  his  death  which 
took  place  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years. 

PICCINI,  LUDOVICO,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Naples  about  the  year  1765,  and  re- 
c^ved  his  musical  education  from  his  father.  In 
1784,  ho  brought  out,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  at 
Paris,  "LeiATnourt  de  ChanAin;"  and  in  1788, 
at  the  Th6atre  de  Beaiyolais,  "  La  Suita  dee  Chta- 
teara  et  la  Laitiin."  In  1791  he  returned,  with 
his  iather,  to  Naples,  and  composed  in  that  city 
two  comic  operas,  "  GU  Accidenti  Iruupettati"  and 
"  La  Serva  Onoraia,"  At  Venice,  he  produced, 
in  1793,  "  L'Amanta  Statt4a;"  at  Genoa,  •«  II 
MtUrimonio  per  Raggiro ; "  at  Florence,  La 
Notta  Imbroffliala;"  and  again  at  Naples,  a  can- 
tata entitled  "  Ero  e  LMmdn,"  which  he  composed 
for  Mrs.  BiUington.  In  1796  he  was  engaged 
as  chapcl-mastcr  by  the  court  of  Swedon,  and 
passed  six  years  at  Stockholm,  whore,  among 
other  music,  ho  wrote  a  comic  opera  called  "  The 
8ie(^  Walker."  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1802, 
a  year  after  the  lamented  death  of  his  father. 
He  then  produced  at  tiie  Op6ra  Comique  «  Le 
Biffitii"  oCMaxmonteiU  in  throe  acts ; /.Mfn^e  et 
la  Cadette,"  and  "L'Avia  auz  Jaioux,"  He  also 
oomposed,  for  the  Boyal  Acadany  of  Music, 
**B^Vom^  at  Aiabmttt"  apiece  in  one  act 


PICCINI,  ALEXANDRE,  grandson  of  Nicola 
Piccini,  was*  bom  at  Puis  about  the  year  1780. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  choir  o£  Napoleon's 
Cha^  Boyal,  and  was  a  proftesor  of  the  piaiio- 
forte.  He  studied  oompocmon  under  Lesuenr.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  prin<Hpal  dramatic  worics. 
At  the  Th&ttre  de  la  Montansier,  <•  Le  Terme  du 
Voyage,"  "  La  Fbrterease,"  "  L'Entre  Sol,"  ♦*  GiUea 
en  deuil,"  "  Lea  Deuz  Voiaias"  "  Lui-mime ; "  at 
the  Thc&tre  des  Jeunes  Aitistea,  "  Arieguin  au 
ViUage,"  "  La  Pension  de*  Jemeu  DmmiMiUet," 
"Arleqmn  bon  Ami,"  "Lb  Pa»Ulo»;"  at  the 
Th^ittre  Saint  Martin.  » Ibinvha,"  AoAmsoa 
Cruioe,"  and  other  mdodramas ;  at  the  Th64tr« 
Feydeau,  "  Avii  au  PiMie,"  and  **  Ik  tonl  dut 
muc,"  opaaa  of  M.  Desaogien. 

PICCIOII,  GIACOMO  ANTONIO,  an  ec- 
clesiastic and  learned  contrapuntiBt,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
renowned  Constantio  Porta,  and  published  many 
works,  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Milan,  between  the 
years  1680  and  1600. 

PICCOLO.  (L)  Little ;  as,  moiino  pieeoh,  a 
small  violin. 

PICCrrONO,  padre  ANGELO  da.  an  ec- 
clesiastic, published  at  Venice,  iu  1S47,  b  musical 
work  called  "  Fior  Angalico  di  Mvaica."  It  is  a 
book  which,  however  difficult  to  find  at  present, 
is,  &om  its  dulncBS  and  pedantry,  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  read. 

PICERLL  SILYERIO,  an  ecclesiastic  pub- 
lished at  Naples,  in  1631,  "  J^wee&w  Priwn  «t  St- 

oondo  di  Mutica." 

PICHL,'^'ENZEL.  A  celebrated  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  in  Bohemia  iu  1743.  He  studied 
the  violin  first  under  Yon  Dittersdorf,  and 
afterwards  under  NardinL  In  1791  he  was  at 
Milan,  in  the  service  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
as  composer  of  music.  In  1797,  on  the  French 
taking  possossion  of  Milan,  he  followed  his  noble 
master  to  Vienna,  where  ho  died  in  1805.  Among 
his  numerous  works  we  can  name  the  following : 

100  Variazitmiper  U  V.  mUa  ecala  del  B.fermo," 
Naples,  1787 ;  **  Exerdce  de  Vioton,  ou  100  Variaz. 
p.  ie  Violon  seal; "  "  6  Duoa  p.  Violon  et  A.,"  Op. 
18.  Offenbach,  1794 ;  "  3  Daoe  p.  2  Vc,"  Op.  16, 
Paris,  1793;  "3  QtMt.  i  Clav.,  V.,  A.,  et  B.," 
Paris,  1793  ;  "  I  Sinfonie,"  Op.  17,  Berlin;  ".^ 
Sonat  p.  V.  et  B."  20,  Parts  L  and  H.,  Bruns- 
wick 1796 ;  >*  12  C^icn  p.  ViiOan  md,"  Op.  21, 
Brunsffick,  1796;  "3  Sonat.  p.  U  Clav.t  fi.,  H 
B.,"  Op.  26,  Vienna,  1796  ;  "  3  Quint,  d  2  V-^i 
A.,  et  B.,"  Op.  30,  Offenbach,  1797  ;  "  3  Dwn  p, 
2  v.,"  Op.  34,  Offenbach,  1798  ;  "  3  Duoe  com.  p. 
2  V."  Op.  48,  Vienna,  1800  ;  •'  6  Fuguea,  avec  M 
Prelude  fugu6  p.  un  Viohn,"  Op.  35,  Leipsic ;  "  6 
Arietta  a  Voce  Sola  con  Cemb.,"  Op.  42,  Vienna; 
"  12  Varuu.  di  V.e,  attro  V.,"  Op.  44,  180L 

PIECES.  A  name  of  general  import,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  kinds  of  compositions ;  as,  pieeea  for 
a  full  band,  pieces  for  the  organ,  pieces  for  the 
piano-forte,  &C. 

PIEDS.  (F.)  The  feet;  as,  ovw  let  piedt, 
with  the  fact,  in  organ  playing. 

PIETOSO.   (L)  'With  pity,  compaBsionalely. 

FIELTAiy»  DIEHDONKfi  FASCAI«  twm 
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at  Ijiege  in  1754,  VM  one  of  the  best  violm  pupiU 
of  jBTQowick.  After  haTing  performed  for  six 
■easoiui  at  the  Concert  f^rituel,  he  irent  to  Lon- 
don, and  remained  there  above  nine  yeaia.  He 
mltiiomtely  settled  in  bis  native  town.  He  pub- 
lished many  eouocctoi  ios  hia  iastnmient.  He 
died  in  1838. 

PIELTAIN,  the  younger,  was  a  celebrated  por- 
fbrmer  on  the  horn,  ana  a  pupil  of  Panto.  He 
accompanied  his  cider  brother  to  England. 

FIEXO.  (I.)  Poll.  A  word  often  aubsti- 
toted  for  ttiiti  or  proari,  and  sometimea  for  cAo^  ; 
as,  pimo  c/toro,  a  full  chorus.  It  is  sometimes 
employed  in  a  vehement  or  euei^^etio  sense ;  as, 
piem  i^iriio. 

PIERSON,  n.  H.  Professor  of  muric  in  the 
■University  of  Edinburgh,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Mansfcldti  under  which  cognomen  ho  has  pub- 
lished various  coroposiUona.  Although  the  gon 
of  a  high  d^nitary  of  the  church,  an  enthusiasm 
tar  tiie  art  led  him  in  very  early  life  to  study  mu- 
sic as  a  profesdon.  Mr.  Pterson  was  elected  in 
1849  to  the  professorahip  at  Edinburgh,  but  re- 
signed ultimately  because  he  was  qot  permitted 
to  have  his  written  lectures  read  by  any  person 
but  himself,  end  a  nervous  defect  in  speech  pre- 
vented hia  undertaking  that  duty.  He  has  writ- 
ten an  oratorio,  "  Jerusalem,"  which,  wtth  some 
others  of  his  productions,  has  been  xeoaved  with 
much  public  &var, 

PIETAORrA,  CABLO  LTTIGI,  an  esteemed 
Florentine  composer,  brought  out  at  Venice  the 
operas        raator  Fidif,"  1721,  and  "Bomoh  » 

Tatio,"  1722. 

PIETAGRTTA,  GASFABO,  an  ecclesiastic  at 
Milan,  flourished  as  a  composer  about  the  year 
1620.  Of  his  compofiitious  there  were  printed 
"  Concerti  e  Cansoni  Fnmcen  ad  I,  2,  3,  «  4,  con 
JfuH  da  Viro  t  da  Morti,  Mt^mjieat,  Falsi  Bordoni, 
latatiia  dclla  Madonna  t  dei  Santi,"  Milan,  1629  ; 
*'  Consonefto  a  tre,"  Milan,  1629  ;  "  Motetti  A  voce 
solo,"  Milan,  1629 ;  and  "  Me*»a  e  Salmi  alia  So- 
mana  per  eanlarai  aUi  Vetperi  di  ttttto  Fanao  con 
duoi  Moffnijlcat,  le  qtutttm  Ahtifiiu,  tt  oUo  FalH 
Jiordoni  i  4  voeii  6" 

PIFFEBQ.   A  little  flute,  or  fl&. 

PrPFET^caUedLE  GRAND  NEZ.  A  violin- 
ist in  the  opera  orchestra  at  Paris,  about  the  year 
175(>.  He  composed  some  cantatas,  and  was  con- 
ndercd  one  of  the  best  solo  players  of  Iiis  time. 

PIGGOT,  FRANCIS.  Bachelor  in  music  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  169S,  and  first 
organist  of  the  Temple  Church.  He  succeeded 
PurceU  as  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Roy- 
al. An  anthem  of  his,  "  I  was  glad,"  is  extant  in 
many  cathedrals. 

FIGNATTA,  PXETRO  ROMULO,  of  Rome, 
was  an  emment  dramatio  composer.  Amongst 
his  works  are  the  following  operas :  Cottama 
vinat  U  Dettina,"  1695  ;  "  Atmiro  Re  di  CoritUo;  " 
'•Siffianumdo  Primo,"  1696;  "L'Inganno  tensa 
Danno,"  1697 ;  "  Paolo  Emilia,"  1699 ;  "  II  Vaaio 
^Amore,"  1700  ;  and  "  Onttte  in  Egiito"  1706. 

PILLAGO,  CARLO,  of  Rovigo,  was  oi^anist 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  and  a  very 
eminent  performer  on  his  instrument.  He  pub- 
lidifld    Saeri  Qmeerti  A  vees  tola,"  Venio«»  1642. 


PELKINGTON,  FRANCIS.  An  English  mu- 
sician of  t^e  sixteenth  century,  and  lutist  to  the 
cathedral  at  Chester.  He  took  his  decree  of 
bachelor  of  m\isto  at  Oxford  in  1695.  Pilking- 
ton  -wu  one  of  the  authon  of  a  collection  of  airs 
and  songs  the  lute  and  viol  da  gamba,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  a  folio  volume,  m  160S. 

PIMENTEL,  PEDRO,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  organ  at  Lisbon,  died  in  1699,  and  left  the 
following  published  work :  "  Livro  d»  C^ra  dt 
variaa  obras  para  w  tatigerem  na  Orgaid" 

VVSK  E  MENDOpA,  LEONIZ  DE,  a  Portu- 
guese nobleman,  wrote,  in  1660,  a  book  entitled 
"  Varbu  Oputeulot  pgrUnetntu  h  IKeorim  da  Mu- 
aUxt." 

PINDAR.  Both  at  Thebee,  in  Bccotia,  about 
five  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  He 
received  his  first  mu^cu  instructions  irom  his 
&ther,  who  was  a  flute  player  by  profession ; 
after  which,  according  to  Suidas,  he  was  placed 
under  Myrtis,  a  lady  of  distinguished  abilities  in 
lyric  poetry.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  poetess  Oorinna,  who 
was  likewise  a  student  under  Myrtia.  Hutaroh 
tells  us  that  Pindar  profited  ftom  the  lessons 
which  Corinna,  more  advanced  in  her  studies, 
gave  him  at  this  schooL  It  is  very  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  first  poetical  efi^isions  of  a 
genius  so  tell  of  Are  and  imagination  as  titat  of 
Pindar  would  be  wild  and  Inzoriant ;  and  Lu- 
eian  has  ^preserved  six  Tersea,  said  to  have  hem 
the  exordium  of  hia  first  essay,  in  which  he 
crowded  almost  all  the  subjects  for  song  which 
anciNit  history  and  mythology  then  famished. 
Upon  communicating  this  attempt  to  Corinna, 
she  told  him,  oniling,  that  he  should  sow  with 
the  hand,  and  not  empty  hia  whole  sack  at  once. 
Pindar,  however,  soon  quitted  the  leading  strings 
of  these  ladies,  his  poetical  nurses,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  Simonides,  now  arrived  at  extreme 
old  age ;  after  which  he  soon  surpassed  all  his 
masters,  and  acquired  great  reputation  over  all 
Greece ;  but,  like  a  true  prophet,  was  less  hon- 
ored in  hia  own  country  than  elsewhere ;  for  at 
Thebes  he  was  frequently  pronounced  to  be  van- 
quished, in  the  musical  and  poetical  contests,  by 
candidates  of  infraior  m wit. 

There  is  no  great  poet  or  musician  in  antiquity 
whose  moral  character  has  been  less  censured 
than  that  of  Pindar.  Plutarch  has  joeserved  a 
single  verse  of  hia  ".^picadHim,"  or  dine,  that 
was  sung  at  his  funeral,  which,  short  and  simple 
as  it  is,  implies  great  praise :  "  "ITiia  man  wu  pleaa- 
itiff  (0  ttrangen,  and  dear  to  hit  fsUow-citisem." 
His  works  abound  with  precepts  of  the  purest 
morality,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  tra- 
duced even  his  enemies ;  comfortii^;  himself  for 
Aeir  mal^poity  by  a  maxim  which  he  inserted 
in  his  first  Pythio,  and  which  afterwards  became 
proverbial,  That  it  it  letter  to  be  envied  than 
pitied," 

Pausanifts  says  that  the  character  of  poet  was 
truly  consecrated  in  the  person  of  Pindar  by 
the  god  of  verse  himstdf,  who  was  pleaaed,  by  an 
express  oracle,  to  order  the  inhabitants  of  Del- 
phi to  set  apart,  for  Pindar,  one  half  of  the  first 
fruit  offerings  brought  by  the  religious  to  his 
shrine,  and  to  allow  him  a  conspicuous  place  in 
his  temple ;  whore,  in  an  iron  chair,  he  used  to 
sit  and  sing  hia  hymns  in  honor  (rf  tiiat  god. 
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This  chair  was  ramauung  in  the  time  of  Panm- 
niaa,  Beveral  centuries  after,  and  shown  to  him  as 
a  relic  not  unworthy  of  tiie  ssnctitf  and  mag- 
nificence of  that  place. 

A  bturd  who  sang  like  Pindar  would  be  heard 
with  the  same  rapture  in  a  pagan  temple  as  a 
Farinelli  in  an  Italian  chnzoh ;  and,  as  both  would 
'draw  together  crowded  congregations,  both 
would  be  equally  caressed  and  encoon^ed  by 
the  priests. 

But  though  Pindar's  muse  was  pensioned  at 
Delphos,  and  well  paid  by  princes  and  potentates 
elsewhere,  she  seems,  howerer,  sometimes  to  have 
sung  the  spontaneous  etnuns  of  pure  friendship. 
Of  this  kind  were,  probably,  the  versos  bestowed 
upon  the  musician  Midas,  of  Agrigentum,  in  Si- 
cUy,  who  had  twice  obtained  the  palm  of  victory 
by  his  perfonnanoe  on.  the  flute  at  the  Pythio 

ries.  It  is  in  his  twelfth  PyUiic  ode  that  Pin- 
cdebrates  the  victory  of  Mktas  over  all  Greece, 
niton  that  instrument  miich  Minerra  hcnelf  had 
invented. 

Fabricius  tells  us  that  Pindar  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety ;  and  according  to  the  chronology  of 
Dr.  BIair»  he  died  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
yean  befbre  Christ,  aged  ogbty-six.  iellow- 
citizens  erected  a  monument  to  idm,  in  the  Hip- 
podrome at  lliebes,  which  was  still  subsisting  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias ;  and  his  renown  was  so 
great  after  his  death,  that  his  posterity  derived 
very  considerable  honors  and  privil^es  from  it. 
AVhen  Alexander  the  Great  attacked  the  dty  of 
Thebes,  he  gave  ezpreM  orders  for  the  soldiers  to 
spare  the  house  and  family  of  Pindar.  The  La- 
cedEmouians  had  done  the  same  before  this 
period;  forwhentheyravagedBceotia,  and  burned 
the  capital,  the  following  words  were  written 
upon  the  door  of  the  poet:  "Forbear  to  bum  this 
house;  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Pindar."  Bespect 
fbr  the  memory  of  this  great  poet  continued  so 
long,  that,  even  in  Plutarch's  time,  the  best  part 
of  tiie  sacred  victim,  at  the  Theoxenian  ftstinJ, 
was  appropriated  to  his  descendutt. 

PINELU  DE  GEBAHDIS,  GIOVANNI 
BATTISXA.  Bom  at  Genoa  in  1543,  of  a  noble 
ftmily.  In  IfiSl  he  succeeded  ScandelU  as 
chapd-master  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dres- 
den, but  was  soon  obliged,  £rom  misconduct, 
to  vacate  his  place,  when  he  quitted  Dresden 
ibr  Prague,  in  wbi6h  city  he  died.  His  pub- 
lished works  are,  "6  JfifsM  d  4  Voci,"  Dresden, 
1582 ;  Deutsche  Magnificat  nbar  die  8  KircheatOne," 
Dresden,  1583 ;  MadngaU"  Dresden,  1584  ; 
'^Cantiongs,  8,  10,  et  15  Voc.,"  Dresden,  1684; 
•<  Neue  ktirzioeilige  Deutsche  JUeder  mit  5  ^immen, 
ijc.,"  Dresc^,  "IM.  I  dei  NeapoUtam  d  6 

Vod,"  Dresden,  1585 ;  and  "18  MtutOm  far  6 
Stmmeth"  Pn^iuct  1588. 

PINELU,  GIOVANNI  VINCENZO,  a  learned 
Italian,  who  resided  at  Padua,  was  bom  at  Naples 
in  1535.  Ho  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Fhilippus  de  Monte.  He  died  in  1601 
or  1602. 

PINHEIRO.  ANTONIO,  chapel-master  of  the 
cathedral  at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  was  bora  in  the 
province  of  Aientejo,  and  studied  music  under 
hia  eminent  countryman,  Francesco  Gucrretro. 
He  died  in  1617.  A  very  clever  <■  Maffn^cat,"  of 
hifl  composition,  is  in  the  Koyal  Litwary  at  Lis- 
bon. 


PINTO,  THOMAS.  This  excellent  performer 
on  the  violin  was  bcnn  in  England,  of  Italien 
parents.  Wlien  a  boy  he  was  a  miimculous  player 
on  his  instrument,  and,  long  before  he  was  of 
agc^  was  employed  as  the  leadn  of  large  bends 
in  concerts.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  very 
idle,  inclining  more  to  the  fine  gentleman  than  the 
musical  student,  kept  a  horse,  was  always  in  boots 
in  a  moming,  with  a  switch  in  his  hand  instead 
of  a  fiddlestick;  till  the  arrival  of  Giardini,  whose 
superiority  to  all  the  performen  he  haiil  ever 
hrard,  inclined  him  to  diink  it  necessary  to  prac- 
tise, which  he  did,  for  some  time,  with  gteat  dili- 
gence. With  a  Tory  powarfiil  hand,  and  an 
tonishingly  quick  eye,  he  was,  in  general,  so 
careless  a  player,  that  he  performed  the  moat 
difficult  music  at  tight,  better  than  ever  aftn,  for 
he  was  then  obliged  to  look  at  the  notea  with  some 
care  and  attention;  but  afterwards,  trusting  to 
his  memory,  he  ftequently  committed  mistaken, 
and  missed  the  expiassion  of  passages,  which,  if 
he  had  thought  worth  looking  at,  he  would  have 
executed  with  certainty.  After  leading  at  the 
opera,  whenever  Giardini  laid  dow-n  the  trun- 
cheon, he  waa  engaged  as  first  violin  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  where  he  led  for  many  yeara. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wifa,  Sybilla,  a  Get- 
man  singer,  he  married  the  celebnited  Miss  Brent, 
and  settUd  in  Irdand*  when  he  died  in  the  year 
1773. 

PINTO,  G.  P.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was 
a  remarkaUe  instance  of  premature  musical  gen- 
ius. He  studied  the  violin  under  Salomon,  and, 
at  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  arrived  at  such  per- 
fection on  that  instrument,  that  he  could  lead 
an  orchestra,  in  the  performance  of  sympho- 
nies of  Haydn,  nearly  as  veil  as  his  master. 
Neither  had  he  confined  his  studies  to  the  above 
instrument,  as  he  was  almost  equally  great  on 
the  piano-forte  as  on  the  violin,  and  was  well 
versed  in  counterpoint,  which  he  evinced,  at  about 
the  age  of  seventeen,  by  several  vocalpublicstiona, 
of  great  merit  and  original^  This  octtacw- 
dinory  gemus  became  a  martyr  to  dissipation 
about  the  year  1808,  and  before  he  had  completed 
his  twenty-first  year.  .Amongst  hia  puUiefaed 
works  we  can  mention  the  folwwing  songs :  "  A 
shepherd  loved  a  nymph  bo  fair,"  "Fnuu  thee, 
Eliza,  I  must  go,"  "  It  was  a  winter's  evening." 
"  Little  warbler,"  "  Nature  sweet  mistzess,**  and 
"The  smiling  plains."  (Harm.  losL  Cat.)  There 
is  also  a  minuetto  by  Pinto,  in  a  forcible  and 
plooung  style  of  compoution,  in  No.  H  of  the 
"  Haimonicon." 

PINTO,  MRS.,  better  known  as  MISS  BKENT, 
was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pinto.  She  was  a  cele- 
brated unger,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  who 
wrote  expresaly  for  her  the  part  of  w«nrf»w^  in 
"  ArtaxtrxM." 

PIO,  ANTONIO,  chapel-master  at  Ravcmno, 
was  a  native  of  that  city.  He  is  numbered 
amongst  the  dramatic  composers  of  Italy,  be- 
tween the  years  1783  and  1791.  Dno  of  his 
operas  was  entitled  **  Netttmo  ed  Egle,"  op.  scr. 
Venice,  1783. 

PXONNIER,  JEAN.  Chapcl-master  at  Loretto, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Amongst 
his  printed  works  we  can  name  "  Matttti  A  6  Voe^ 
Lib.  2"  Venice,  IfiM. 
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FIOZZI.  A  compoMr  of  this  name  publiBhcd 
at  Manh^m,  about  the  year  1780,  two  operas  of 
quatuon,  for  the  haipsichonl,  two  violuu,  and  baas. 

PIPE.  Any  tube  formed  of  a  reed,  or  of  wood, 
metal,  &c.,  and  which,  boing  inflated  at  one  end, 
producee  a  musical  sound,  acute  or  grare,  soft  or 
loud,  BGcordii^to  the  material,  and  its  form  and 
cUmensiona.  The  ttipe,  which  originally  was  no 
more  than  a  simple  oaten  itmw,  ibnned  one  of 
the  first  instrumrats  by  which  mdodionii  sounds 
were  attempted. 

PIPE,  or  ABUB,  sometiniee  means  JbUe  or 
Aau^Aoy.  The  Jews,  in  their  Qemara,  give  ub  the 
following  account  of  it.  "Our  mbbins,"  say 
they,  "  hare  delivered  that  there  was  an  abub  or 
pipe  in  the  sanctuary.  It  was  smooth,  thin,  made 
of  reed,  and  so  old  as  the  days  of  Moms.  The 
king  commanded,  and  they  gilded  it  with  gold, 
but  it  was  not  so  sweet  as  b^ne ;  they  took  off 
the  gilding,  and  the  sound  was  as  sweet  aa 
erer." 

PIPER.  A  performer  on  a  ^pe.  Pipera 
were  formerly  one  of  the  class  of  itmerant  musi- 
cians, and  performed  on  a  variety  of  wind  in- 
struments, as  the  bagpipe,  musette,  courtant,  &c. 

PIPES  OF  PAN,  or  MOUTH  ORGAN.  A 
wind  instrument  consisting  of  a  range  of  pipes 
bound  together  side  by  side,  and  gradually  Idob- 
oning,  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  length  and 
diameter,  llie  longest  pipe  is  about  tdx  inches, 
and  the  shortest  abont  two  inches  in  length.  In 
performance  it  is  bold  in  the  hand,  and  the  pipes 
are  blown  into  by  the  mouth  at  the  upper  ends. 
Some  inform  us  that  Marsyas,  others  Uiat  Sile- 
nus,  was  the  first  that  joined  pipes  of  different 
lengths  toother  with  wax ;  but  Virgil  attributes 
the  invention  to  Fan. 

PIQUE.  (F.)  The  dash  or  dot  nsad  to  indicate 
that  certain  notes  uo  to  be  played  Haeeato  or  de- 
tached. 

PIRLINGER,  JOSEPH,  chamber  musician  to 
the  court,  and  violinist  at  Vienna,  pabli«hod  at 
Paris,  in  1786,  "  Six  Quatuort  pour  VioloM,  Viole,  at 
BaM€,"  and  "  Six  Sifmpfumiea  i  kuU."  He  has 
since  brought  before  the  pubUc,  at  Vienna,  *•  Di- 
vertiMammt  pour  deux  Vtoions,"  "  12  teiehte  Duos 
farAn/anffer  auf2  VioUncn,"  Vienna,  and  *' Neue 
Violitacfutie,"  Vienna,  1800.  Hiis  is  a  modernized 
edition  of  the  Violimchule  of  Leopold  Mozart. 
He  has  loft  in  manuaoript  eighteen  trios  for  two 
violins  and  beas. 

PISARI,  PASCALO,  in  the  Pontifical 

Chapel  at  Rome,  and  a  celebrated  oontnipuntist, 
reeidod  in  that  city  in  the  year  1770.  Dr.  Bur- 
ns y  heard,  at  llome,  a  very  learned  mass  by  this 
master,  for  sixteen  voices. 

PISARONI,  BENEDETTA  ROSAMONDA, 
was  bom  at  Piacensa  in  1793.  After  learn- 
ing music  under  the  direction  of  an  obscure 
master  of  her  native  city,  she  took  lessons  in 
singing  of  the  famous  March esi,  who  taught 
her  the  principles  of  tho  beautiful  school  of  the 
eighteenth  ccutury.  When  she  made  her  dibiU, 
at  the  age  of  ei(;nteen,  in  the  rulen  of  the  Gri- 
selda  and  the  Oaiailla  of  Pa? r,  Mmc.  Pi»aroni  hod  a 
high  soprano  voice.  Aher  a  severe  illness,  which 
she  had  towards  the  year  1813,  she  lost  sm'oral 
notes  in  the  upper  r^pster^  while  the  low  tones 


acquired  a  powerful  and  unexpected  sonorous- 
ness. Then  she  found  herself  obliged  to  sing  the 
parts  written  for  the  contralto,  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  her  time. 

PISENDEL,  JOHANN  GEOBG,  bom  at 
Carlsburg,  in  Franconia,  in  1687,  was  entered,  at 
nine  years  of  age,  as  a  chorister  in  tho  chapel  of 
the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  under  FistoccU  and 
Corelli;  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  learned  tho 
violin,  and  made  such  progress,  that,  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  nominated  violinist  of  the 
chapel.  In  1709  he  went  to  Leipsic  to  attend 
some  of  the  lectures  in  that  university.  In  1712 
he  was  engaged  for  the  chapel  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  was  sabsequentLy  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  hereditair  Prince  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  accompanied  into  France  and  Italy.  Fiually, 
after  the  death  of  Volnmier  in  1 730,  Piscndel  was 
mode  concert  master  at  Dresden,  and,  in  1731, 
was  nominated  cfief  dorcheatre  of  the  theatre 
ther^  to  which  the  celebrated  Ilasse  was  com- 
poser. These  utuations  he  held,  with  tho  great- 
est credit,  till  hia  death,  which  took  place  in 
1755. 

PISTICCI,  ATANASIO,  a  monk  and  church 
composer,  fiourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Amongst  other  wwks  he 
published  "  UoUUi,"  Venice,  1638 ;  *•  UoMti  A  2 
«  3  Voai,"  book  iiL  ;  and  "  Satmi  i  4  VooL" 

PISTOCCHI,  PR.  ANT.  This  musician,  con- 
sidered by  the  Italians  to  be  the  lather  of  tiio 
modem  school  of  singing,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  the  year  166Q.  Ho  first  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  stage ;  but  meeting  with  little  success,  on 
account  of  his  disagreeable  personal  appearance, 
and  the  want  of  power  in  his  voice,  he  quitted 
that  pursuit,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  Being 
an  excellent  contrapuntist,  he  was  afterwards  in- 
vited to  Anspach  as  chapel-master  to  the  mar- 
grave, but  did  not  long  continue  in  that  situation, 
as,  in  the  year  1700,  he  had  returned  from  Ger- 
many to  Bologna,  where  he  opened  a  school  for 
singing,  of  which  several  of  the  principal  vocal 
artists  of  the  following  age  became  pupils; 
amongst  these  we  may  name  Antonio  Bemacchi, 
Antonio  Fasi,  J.  B,  lliUnelli,  Ant.  Pio.  Fabri,  and 
Bartolino.  Dr.  Bume^  says  that  "  Pistocchi  had 
a  very  fine  soprano  voices  which  ho  lost  by  a  dis- 
solute life,  together  with  a  fortune  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  exercise  it.  In  this  distress 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a 
copyist,  in  which  employment,  by  his  attention 
and  assiduity,  he  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
in  music  as  to  bo  able  himself  to  compose.  In 
the  course  of  a  .few  years,  he  discovered  that  his 
voice  was  returning,  and,  having  experienced 
great  misery  whilst  he  was  deprived  of  that  fac- 
ulty, he  practised  incessantly,  till  it  settled  into 
a  tino  contralto.  AVith  this  niluable  acquisition 
he  determined  to  travel,  and  accordingly  visited 
moat  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  encourage- 
ment he  met  with,  and  the  offer  of  the  employ- 
ment of  chapol-moster  to  tho  Mamave  of  An- 
spach, witii  a  handsome  stipend,  induced  him  to 
settle  at  that  court,  whoro,  in  tho  possessiou  of  a 
newly- acquired  fortune,  he  continued  many  years. 
At  length  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  to  a 
convent,  in  which  ho  died." 

It  will  be  obacrvcd  titat  Dr.  Bumey's  account 
of  this  mundan  does  not  well  accord  with  the 
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nmung  account  of  him,  translated  £roiii  the 
Znnch  "  Dictionary  Mnncians."  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Burncy's  account  is  the  correct  one,  in 
what  relates  to  the  lulure  and  recovery  of  the 
70ice  of  Pistoccbi,  though  it  ecoms  unaccount- 
able that  he  has  not  alluded  to  his  celebrated 
school  of  singing.  Among  Pistocchi's  vorks  are 
the  following  operas :  "  Nareiao,"  Anspach,  1697 ; 
**lMiiulm,"  1879;  "if  OirOo,"  1681  j  "/i  Mar- 
Hrio  di  S.  Adriano,"  Veoioe,  1699 ;  and  •■  Le  Rise 
di  Democrito,"  Vienna,  1700.  He  also  published 
some  sacred  music,  cantatas,  &c.  Pistoodii  died 
at  Bologna  in  1720. 

PISTORINI,  ANTONIO.  A  dramatic  com- 
poser of  ^orence,  cclobrated  for  his  comic  operas 
and  interludes,  about  tho  year  1730. 

PITCH.  The  aeuteness  or  gravity  of  any  par- 
ticnlar  sound,  or  of  the  tuning  of  any  instrument. 
Any  sound  less  ocuto  than  some  other  sound  is 
said  to  be  of  a  lower  pitch  than  that  other  sound  ; 
and  vice  ver$d.  The  opera  pitch  is  tuned  above 
most  others,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  higher 
than  tlw  common  concert  pitch, 

PITCH  PIPE.   An  instrument  used  by  Tocal 

practitioners  to  ascertain  the  pitch  the  key  in 
which  they  are  about  to  sing.  It  is  blown  at  one 
end,  like  a  comiuon  flute,  and  being  short^^ned  or 
lei^rthencd  by  a  graduated  scalo,  is  capableof  pro- 
ducing;, with  mechanical  exactness,  all  the  semi- 
tonic  degrees  within  its  compass. 

PITICCHIO,  FKANCESCO,  chapel-master  at 
Palermo,  resided  some  years  in  Germany  (chiefly 
at  Brunswick  and  Dresden)  with  a  company  of 
Italian  singers.  In  1781  he  brought  out,  at  Dres- 
den, an  open  entitled  *•  Gli  AnuuUi  alia  Prtna." 
He  next  produced' "  iJ  Bertoldot"  op.  bu^  Vi- 
enna, 1767,  and  "La  Didone  abbandonaia,"  op. 
seria,  Dresden,  1788.  Ho  also  publiuhed  several 
sots  of  Italian  canzonets,  and  six  quintets  for 
vuilins,  &c. 

PITONI,  OTTAVIO,  bom  in  1667,  was  chap- 
el-mnster  at  St.  Peter's,  and  conductor  the 
music  in  tho  Oennau  college  at  Some.  He  wrote 
much  sacred  music,  and,  according  to  Abb6  Ger- 
ber,  made  some  approaches  towards  the  modem 
school.   He  died  st  Rome  in  1743. 

Pm-ERLIN,  FBIEDRICH  ADOLPII,  was. 
in  1796,  conductor  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre 
at  M^ideburg.  Ue  published  some  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  pfinapally  dramatic  amongst 
which  is  an  opera  called  *•  The  Gypsies."  He 
died  in  1801- 

PIU.  ^I.)  A  word  of  augmentation ;  as,  ptu 
presto,  quicker ;  pin  piano,  moro  soft  i  piu  forte, 
louder. 

PIVA.   A  hautboy,  or  comet. 

PIVA,  GREGOItIO,  an  Italian  vocal  com- 
poser, flouriahcd  about  the  year  1700. 

PIXIS,  F.  AV.,  senior.  Organist  of  tho  re- 
formed church  at  Manhoim  since  the  year  1770. 
He  published  "  Eight  short  and  easy  Preludes 
£Dr  the  Organ  or  Piano-fbrte,  Part  L,"  Man- 
helm,  1791;  "Eight  ditto,  Part  II.,"  Manhoim, 
1792 ;  and  "  Two  Sonatinas  for  the  Piano-forte," 
Manheim,  1792. 

PDOS,  FRIEORICH  mLHELM,  eldest  son 
of  the  iffoceding,  was  bom  at  M.nlmtni  in  1786. 


He  was,  from  the  age  of  thirteen,  highly  oole- 
brated  fior  his  performance  on  the  vionn,  in  tha 
style  of  Fr&nxl  and  Tiotti,  and  accompa^ed  his 

father  in  a  musical  tour  through  Germany ;  in 
the  principal  cities  of  which  country  he  WM 
heard,  as  a  child,  with  enthusiasm,  espedally  at 
Berlin,  in  the  year  1800. 

PIXIS,  JOHANN  PETER,  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Manheim  in  1783. 
He  was  a  celebrated  pianist  hum.  the  o^e  of  twelve 
yean,  having  recuved  his  principal  mstructioiia 
on  that  instrument  from  his  fiithor.  In  1809  he 
settled  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  at'^^cnna.  In 
1825  ho  became  fixed  at  Paris,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  tho  best  piano  professors  of  the 
day.  There  he  adopted  an  orphan  girl,  by  the 
nune  of  FraQdlla  Pixis,  to  whose  muncal  edu- 
cation he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusiTdy,  and 
made  of  her  a  disttnguished  unger.  In  1833  he 
tiBVolled  with  her  in  Germany,  where  she  sang 
with  much  success.  Not  succeeding  in  Paris, 
they  went  to  Italy,  where  she  sang,  at  Naples,  in 
"  Saffo,"  an  opera  written  for  h«r  by  Pacini  in 
1840.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  works 
have  been  published  under  the  name  of  J.  P. 
Pixis,  including  a  symphony,  quintets,  quartets, 
trios,  sonatas,  concertos,  &c.,  for  piano,  with 
strings,  and  many  Bmallof  pieces. 

FIZZATTI,  an  Italian  abbot,  has  published  the 
following  works :  '*  La  Saensa  d»'  Sutmi,  e  deW 
Armonia ;  dirMi  ^)ecialmente  a  render  roffione  di 
Fetmmmi,  ed  a  conosoer  la  natura  e  le  leggi  delia  m«- 
desimot  ed  a  ifiovare  alia  praiica  del  ContnynoUo  ; 
dieisa  in  5  parti,"  Venice,  1782,  and  "  Tavoia  degU 
Esempi  apparienenti  alia  Scietisa  do'  Stumi  e  deff 
Armonia." 

PIZZICATO,  or  PIZZ.  (L)  An  exptesnon 
particularly  applicable  to  violiii  music,  and  im- 
plying that  ue  movement,  or  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  niitten,  is  to  bo  performed  by  the 
fingers  instead  of  the  bow. 

PLA,  PLAS,  or  PLATS.  There  wore  two 
brothers  of  one  of  the  above  names,  Spaniards  by 
birth,  who  were  very  cclobrated  peilbrmeia  on 
the  hautboy.  About  the  year  1752  th^  were  at 
Paris,  horn  whence  thoy  proceeded  to  Germany, 
and,  in  1761,  yr&eo  engaged  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg ;  in  the  first  year  of  which 
engagement  one  of  the  brothers  died.  Some  <^ 
their  music  for  the  hautboy  and  flute  was  pub- 
lished. 

PLACIDAMENTE.    (I.)    'With  ptaddity, 

quietly, 

PLAGAL,  An  epithet  used  in  opposition  to 
aiith^tic,  and  applied  to  the  octuve  when  arith- 
meticaliy  divided.  When  a  melody  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  Uc  between  the  two  extremes  of  an 
octavo,  making  itajhtal  on  one  of  those  extremes, 
tho  mode  is  said  to  be  authentic;  but  if  the  /inal 
be  on  the  domatattt,  tho  mode  is  called  ploffoi. 
lliese  distinctiona  have,  however,  long  since 
ceased  to  be  noticed,  and  now  are  only  known  in 
the  old  music  of  the  church. 

PLAGAL  CADENCE.  A  torn  of  final  ca- 
dence in  which  tho  harmony  ta  tho  key  note  was 
preceded  by  that  of  the  subdomlnant. 

PLAGIARIST,  MUSICAL.  Acompcwerwho 
purloins  or  borrows  from  the  prodnotions  o£ 
others. 
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PLAIN  SONG.  The  name  given  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  chant,  when  in  its  most  simple 
Btato,  and  vithout  those  harmonic  appeiidases 
with  whifih  it  haa  long  since  been  ennohed  oy 
onltiTated  science. 

PLAIN  CHANT.    See  Ptiis  So»a. 

PLADTTIVO.   (I.)  ErpreaMvelj-,  plaintively. 

FLANELLL  knight  of  the  order  of  Jerusa- 
lem, at  Naples,  puWahed  there,  in  1772,  an  ex- 
eoUcnt  work  entitled  «  DtlT  Opera  in  Mtmea." 

PLAXTADE,  N.,  a  French  composer,  and  pu- 
jol  of  Langl6,  was  bom  at  Pontoise.  He  waa  for 
several  years  chapel-master  to  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris.  Among 
hia  namefoua  works  are  the  followiug :  "  Ba- 
manen,  a*.  Aee.  da  Ctav.^  Cahier  1|  2,  8,  4,"  Fans, 
1790 ;  7Vw  Dwt  pour  h  Chant,  avea  Ace.  de 
Harpe  ou  Oiac,"  Op.  8,  Pana,  1796  ;  Seeueil  do 
Bomanoea  et  Chofuotu,  avee  Acc  do  Clao."  Op.  6, 
Paris,  1796 ;  "  Lo  Jalmix  tnalgri  lui,"  operetta, 
Paris,  179S ;  "  Let  deux  Seeura,"  Paris,  1791 ;  "  Les 
SmUiert  modirta,"  Faria,  1793;  "Pafaio,  ou  la 
Voyofff  en  Griet,"  Paris,  1799;  "  Itotnaffneii," 
Paris,  1799 ;  "Au  pUu  brave  ia  plua  beUe,"  Paris, 
1799;  "Zoi,  ou  la  pawn  Petite,"  opera,  in  one 
act;  *' Bccueil  de  Bomaneee  aceo  Clav.,"  Op.  13, 
Paris,  1802 ;  and  •*  Either,"  op.  Bsr.  of  Bacine, 
Paris,  1803. 

PLAQUES.  (F.)  Struck  at  once,  in  speak- 
ing of  chords. 

PLAKR,  QOrrLIEB  IMMANUEL.  A  mu- 
cdcal  amateur,  bom  at  Dresden  in  1748.  He 
published  "  Six  Qitadrilles  pour  le  Clav."  Dresden, 
1791;  "Xleine  JOavieralOcke  in  Mtitik  geaetzl^' 
Dresden,  1792 ;  "  Six  Pohnoiaea  pour  le  Clav.," 
Dzeaden,  1798  j  and  "  Secha  fMonotMii  fan  Kla- 
vier,"  Dresden,  1790.  . 

FLAI^A.  (Gr.)  A  term  used  by  the  an- 
cients; sometimM  to  ugnify  a  florid,  and  at 
other  times  a  soft  and  delicate  modulation  of 
the -voice. 

PLATANIA,  IGNAJZIO.  A  dramatio  com- 
poser at  Home,  between  the  years  1783  and  1791. 
This  is  probably  the  Platania  mentioned  in  the 
French  "  Dictionary  of  Muaicjans." 

PLATEL,  N.,  a  French  violoneelUst  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  lost  centory.  He  published 
stHue  music  for  his  instrument. 

PLATES.  Quadrilateral  sheets  of  copper,  or 
pewter,  on  which  music  is  stamped,  or  engraved, 
in  order  to  bo  printed. 

PLATNEIl,  AXIGUSTIN,  a  composer  at  tho 
bogiiming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published, 
among  other  works,  "  MieatB  d  8  utc,"  Nurem- 
berg, 16-23. 

PLATONE,  LUIGI,  a  Neapolitan  dramatic 
composer,  is  known  b^  the  following  works: 
*<  Amer  non  ha  riguardt,"  opera  buila,  Naples, 
1787;  "Le  QmBuMoni,"  opera  buffi^  Naples, 
1787 ;  and  "  It  Matrtmonio  per  aorpreaa,"  opera 
buffa,  Itome,  1788. 

PLATTI,  GIOVANNI,  of  Venice,  an  ezoel- 
lent  performer  on  the  violin  and  hautboy,  was 
chamber  musician  to  the  Bishop  of  'Wnxtzburg 
about  the  year  1740.  He  pubtishod  at  Nurem- 
berg about  1746i  two  wnks,  of  six  sonatas  each, 


for  the  harpsichord,  also  six  concertos  for  the 
same  instrument,  six  solos,  &c.  His  wife  was 
principal  singer  at  the  chapel  of  Wurtsburg. 

PLAWENN,  or  PLACEN,  LEOPOLD,  a 
Benedictine  monk  at  Zwitallen,  published  the 
following  works :  "  Sacra  nympha  dupUcium 
aquarum  in  dm  et  divorum  laudea  a  3,  6,  et  6 
voeibua  et  in^rumentia  emimatm"  Inspxuck,  1669. 
The  third  volume  appeared  at  Kempten  in  1672, 
and  contains  "Jdiaaa  4  feativec,  et  quatuor  exe- 
quiata  aetera  una  cum  chore  vocali  ad  pladtum." 
llie  fourth  volume,  comptiun^  canticles  fot 
three,  four,  Gve,  and  six  voices,  with  instruments, 
appeared  at  Ulm  in  1679. 

PLAYERS  ON  HIGH  AND  LOW  INSTRU- 
MENTS. A  title  assumed  by  the  French  min- 
strels of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  laws 
of  counterpoint  were  frarming,  and  began  to  give 
eKenose  to  bass  and  treble  utstrumentB  in  con- 
cert—  a  denomination  which  was  oftarwazds 
cimflznied  by  a  chaxtet  in  tha  year  1401,  granted 
them  by  Charles  VL 

FLAYFOKD,  JOHN,  bom  in  the  year  1S13, 
waa  by  trade  a  music  seller,  in  London.  In  tha 
year  1665  he  published  '■  An  Introduction  to  the 
Skill  of  Music,"  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
a  great  measure  extracted  &om  Morley'B  "  Intro- 
duction," Butler's  "Principles  of  Music,"  and 
other  works  on  the  subject.  It  is  divided  into  three 
books;  the  first  containing  the  princqiles  of 
music,  with  directions  for  nnging ;  the  second, 
instructions  for  the  bass,  treble,  and  tenor  viol, 
and  also  fot  the  treble  -noUn,  with  lessons  to 
each ;  the  third,  the  art  of  descant,  or  of  com- 
posing musio  in  parts.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  succeeded 
so  well,  that,  bdbre  the  year  1684,  it  had  passed 
into  tni  editions.  Of  these,  the  last  is  fuller 
than  any  of  the  former,  and  is  also  much  more 
correct.  In  the  preface  thrae  are  niany  curious 
and  interesting  particulars  relative  to  music  and 
musical  professors.  Playford  appears  to  have 
posseasod  tho  friendship  of  most  of  the  eminent 
musicians  of  his  time,  and,  in  consequence,  -was 
tho  publisher  ctf  a  great  number  of  mosioal 
worlu!,  between  the  years  1650  and  1685.  He 
was  a  good  judge  of  music,  and  was  very  indus- 
trious  in  his  trade,  contributing  not  a  little  to 
the  improvement  of  the  art  of  printing  musio 
from  the  letter  press  types,  by  the  use  of  what 
h^  in  some  of  his  pimlications,  calls  the  naw- 
tied  fiofe.  It  must  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
musical  works  formerly  in  use  in  England  were 
printed  from  metal  types ;  the  notes  were  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  tiie  quavers  and  semi- 
quavers were  signified  only  by  single  or  double 
tails,  without  any  coniwotion  whatever.  Mat- 
thew Lock,  in  his  "  iMUAasM,"  printed  in  1673, 
from  copper  plates,  joined  them  together ;  and 
from  hence  it  is  supposed  that  Flayford  took  the 
hint,  and  transforred  the  same  impzovement  to 
letter  press  types.  His  skill  in  music  was  not  so 
great  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a 
master.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  the 
■cienoo,  but  -waa  well  versed  in  the  praotice,  and 
understood  tho  rules  of  composition  well  enough 
to  write  good  harmony.  Of  this  he  has  given 
proof  in  a  great  number  of  songs  in  two,  three, 
and  four  parts,  printed  in  the  •<  Morical  Com- 
panion," and  also  in  his  "Psalma  and  ^nini," 
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in  finir  parts,  and  in  tho  coUoction  entitled 
"The  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  usual 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  composed  in  three 
Parts."  Playford  liYod  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and 
died,  as  is  generally  supposed,  ahout  tlie  year 
1693.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  his  bnsiness  by  his 
son  Henry,  who,  in  1701,  published  what  he 
called  tho  second  book  of  tho  "  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,  being  a  choice  Collectioa  of  Catches 
for  three  and  four  Voices ;  ^ublifihed  chiefly  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Musical  Societies,  which 
will  speedily  be  set  up  in  all  the  Towns  and 
Cities  in  England."  The  deugn  of  this  work 
was  to  give  to  the  public  a  scheme  for  institating 
musical  clubs  in  different  places,  with  certain 
rules  mentioned  in  the  preface,  and  to  afford 
them  also  a  useful  collection  of  music.  It  seems 
to  have  had  some  success  in  promoting  the  prac- 
tico  of  catch  wnging  in  London  and  Oxford ;  but 
it  does  not  ^niear  to  have  hod  that  eztenaiTa 
influence  which  the  oontpiler  expected.  It  is 
conjectured  that  Henry  Playford  survired  hia 
&thor  but  a  Tory  few  years ;  for  we  meet  with  no 
publication  by  him  subsequent  to  the  year  1710. 

PLATHOTTSE  TUNES.  The  general  name 
b^  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  all  melo- 
dies first  introduced  to  the  public  by  the  theatres 
were  designated.  Of  these,  for  a  loiu  time, 
the  principal  in  Great  Britain  was  that  of"  Gen- 
ius of  England." 

PLECTRUM.  (L.)  The  qnill  formeriy  used, 
instead  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  in  agitating  the 
strings  of  various  inetrumenta. 

PLEINJEU.    (F.)   Full  organ. 

PLEIGXIEKE,  M.  DE  LA.  a  Txeach  muid- 
dan,  published,  about  the  year  1783,  a  work 
entitled  "Mithodt  jmir  txicutar  let  yarialums 
SUarmonie  avee  let  Clavecint  ordinaire*,  lani  dter 
let  Mains  do  desnu  le  Clavier." 

PLEYEL,  IGNAZ,  was  bom  near  Yienna,  in 
1757,  and  was  until  the  age  of  twenty  a  favorite 
pupil  of  Haydn.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
chapel  mastra  to  the  Count  Erdody,  but  his  eager- 
ness to  visit  Italy  did  not  allow  him  to  remain 
long  in  that  position ;  the  count  at  lirst  opposed, 
but  ftimished  him  the  means,  and  he  set  out  for 
Na^es.  He  had  already  composed  his  first  set 
of  quatuors,  which  were  admired  for  their  grace- 
ful melody  and  individuality  of  manner.  But, 
strangely  enough,  Haydn  had  taught  him  nothing 
about  the  laws  of  rhythm.  Anrived  in  Italy, 
Plcyel  became  acquainted  with  all  the  distin- 
guished artists  thsK  from  that  time  forward. 
Cimaroea,  GugUelmi.  Paisiello  became  his  friends ; 
and  his  taste  was  formed  by  hearing  singers  like 
Morchesi  at  Milan,  Guadagni  at  Padua,  the  Ga- 
bricUi,  Pacchiarotti,  and  many  others.  Ho  heard 
and  admired  Nardini,  Pugnaui,  and  many  more 
who  were  the  glory  of  Italy.  Although  his 
talent  led  him  to  instrumental  music,  yet  he  had 
a  desire  to  try  his  powers  upon  the  stage,  and  he 
composed  for  the  grand  theatre  at  Naples  the 
opera  *■  IJiffenia,"  which  was  succeaafuL  lietuxn- 
ing  to  Germany  in  1781,  Flcycl  remained  there  a 
short  tin^  and  then  made  a  shorter  journey  to 
Italy-.  In  1 783  he  became  adjunct  chapel-nuwt» 
with  the  old  Bichtec  to  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
btug.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  write  music  for 
the  church;  ho  composed  several  masses  and 


motets,  which  were  liked,  but  unfortunately  were 
consumed  in  a  conflagration.  The  ten  years  frt>m 
1783  to  1793  were  the  period  in  which  Pleyel 
composed  most  of  his  wons.  ffis  vic^  quarteta 
and  piano-forte  sonatas  had  an  almost  unex- 
ampled popularity.  Editions  were  multiplied 
in  injtnitum,  and  copies  scattered  moat  profusely 
throughout  Vienna,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Holland.  About  the  year  1795  Plcyel'a 
fiune  eclipsed  that  of  all  the  other  musicians, 
and  no  other  music  was  in  demand.  He  had 
composed  symphonies,  too,  which  had  hardly 
enough  gmudeur  for  that  form,  but  were  disrin- 
guished  for  agreeable  melodies,  cleameas,  and  fa- 
cility of  execution.  Towards  the  end  of  1791, 
he  was  engaged,  by  the  directors  of  the  Profcs- 
sional  Concert  in  London,  to  write  some  symplio- 
nies ;  this  was  to  offset  .the  rival  enterprise  of 
Salomon^  who  had  performed,  with  great  success, 
twelve  symphonies  composed  for  him  by  Haydn. 
Pleyel  accwdingly  wont  to  London.  Hie  first 
concert  was  given  on  the  13th  of  February,  1792. 
The  success  of  Flcyel's  music  was  pro^gious. 
He  surpassed  himself,  and  showed  himself  wor- 
thy to  contend  with  his  illustrious  master.  The 
symphonies  were  three  in  number.  Unfertn* 
natedy,  the  Professional  Concert  was  dissolved  a 
few  years  after,  its  library  dispersed,  and  the 
symphonies  lost  forever.  With  the  proceeds  of 
his  London  engagement  (£200)  and  some  other 
savings  he  was  able  to  buy  on  estate  near  Stras* 
burg,  where  he  succeeded  Ilichter  as  first  chajwl- 
master  of  tho  cathedral;  but  the  revolution 
threw  him  out  of  this  employment,  and  he  re- 
tired to  his  estate.  Even  there  he  was  not  un- 
disturbed. His  place  was  classed  as  ariitoeratic  ; 
seven  times  he  was  denounced  in  the  year  1793, 
and  he  only  escaped  death  by  flight  Betuming 
to  see  his  family,  he  was  arrested  in  the  nuddls 
of  the  night,  and  conducted  before  the  municipal 
officers  of  Strosbu^.  Interrogated  about  his 
opinions,  he  declared  ^iniMlf  a  citiien ;  but  they 
required,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity,  that  he  should 
write  the  music  to  a  sort  of  drama  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  loth  of  August.  He  was  allowed 
to  do  it  in  his  own  house,  under  guard  of  two 
ffentdarmet  and  the  poet  (a  fieptembriieur)  who 
had  written  the  text,  and  gave  tiim  instructions. 
After  on  uninterrupted  toil  of  seven  days  and 
nights,  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  author  re- 
turned to  Strosburg  to  direct  the  execution.  In 
it  he  had  employed  seven  bells  on  the  seren 
tones  of  the  gamut.  These  bells  had  been  taken 
from  various  churches  and  hung  in  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral.  The  flzst  souod  which  they  ut- 
tered, and  which  was  a  perfect  chord,  produced 
such  an  extraordinary  effect,  that  Pleyel  fainiod. 
Tho  inhabitants  of  Strasburg  have  preserved  the 
memory  of  this  fine  work,  and  the  score  is  still 
preserved  in  tho  ianuly  of  the  composer.  Dis- 
gusted by  this  experience  of  pntvincial  life, 
Pleyol  sold  his  property  and  removed  with  his 
family  to  Paris  in  1795.  The  continually  grow- 
ing success  of  his  music  sugecstcd  to  him  tho 
idea  of  becoming  his  own  publisher,  and  securing 
to  hiipv'f  the  profits  made  upon  it  by  the  music 
dealers.  He  established  a  music  aUire,  to  which 
he  afterwards  added  the  manufacture  of  pianos. 
ThiMo  ostabhshmenta  pnwpered,  but  the  care 
which  they  required  insensibly  tinned  Pleyol  off 
itom  eompoaitiou,  ao  that  long  before  his  death 
he  ceased  to  write.   At  the  most,  he  produced 
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twelve  quRtuon,  which  were  never  nnhlished, 
but  which  Duesek,  Oafilow,  and  othen  pro- 
nounced superior  to  his  earlier  ones. 

After  a  career  so  laborious,  Fleyel  retired  at 
last  to  an  estate  far  from  FariSi  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  agricultural  tastes.  He  was  living 
happy  when  the  revolution  of  July  troubled  hia 
old  age  with  fears  about  his  property.  His 
health  was  already  feeble ;  hia  maladies  increased, 
and  after  three  months  of  continual  suffering  ho 
died,  on  the  I4th  of  November,  1831,  at  the  age 
of  eeventy-four  years.  He  had  married  in  1788, 
and  had  soveral  children,  the  most  of  whom 
died  young. 

The  principal  works  of  Plcyel  are,  L  Sym- 
phonies FOB  GaAKD  OucHESTKA,  to  the  uumbcT 
of  twon^-nine.  II.  Septets,  Sextbtb,  and 
QmNTETs.  I.  Septuor  for  two  violins,  alto,  tio- 
loncello,  contrabasso,  and  two  horns.  2.  Sextuor 
for  two  violins,  two  altos,  violoncello,  and  contra- 
basso.  Op.  37.  3.  Five  books  of  quintets  for  two 
violins,  two  altos,  and  'cello.  All  the  other  com- 
po^titlons  in  this  form,  bearing  the  name  of 
Ployel,  were  only  anrongemeata  of  his  other 
works.  III.  Ql-ahtetb.  1.  Op.  I,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6, 
and  7,  containing  iS  quartets  for  two  violins, 
alto,  and  'cello.  2.  Six  quatuors  for  fiute,  violin, 
alto,  and  base.  Op.  56.  IV.  Tkios.  Op.  11, 
trios  for  violin,  alto,  and  boss-  Also  throe  books 
of  trios  for  two  violins  and  'cello.  Y.  Con- 
certos. 1.  For  violin.  Nob.  I  and  2.  2.  For 
violoncello,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4-  3.  Symphonie 
Omeertante,  for  violin  and  alto,  Op.  35.  4.  For 
two  violins.  Op.  67.  5.  For  violin,  alto,  and  bass, 
Op.  69.  6.  For  two  violins,  alto,  'cdlo,  flute, 
hautboy,  and  bassoon,  7.  For  flute,  hautboy, 
horn,  and  bassoon.  8.  For  piano  and  violin, 
Kos.  1  and  2,  VI.  Bcoa.'  1.  Six  books  for 
two  violins.  2.  For  vioUn  and  'cello,  Op.  12. 
3.  For  violin  and  alto.  Op.  30.  YII.  Fiaho 
Mdsic.  1.  Concertos  for  piano,  Nos.  I  and  2, 
2.  Sonatas  for  piano,  viohn,  and  bass.  Op.  14, 
(books  L  and  2,)  Op.  15,  Op.  16,  (books  1  and  2,) 
Op.  23,  24,  29.  3.  Grand  Sonatas,  Op.  31,  32, 
33,  34,  4,  Six  Sonatea  pmgrwicoa  for  piano  and 
■violin.  Op.  27.  5.  Six  do..  Op.  28.  In  the 
multitude  of  works  ascribed  to  Pleyel  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  those  which  are  original  £rom 
those  which'  ore  amngementi  or  extracts  from 
hia  other  works. 

PLEYEL,  CAMILLE,  oldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Strssburg  in  1792,  He  has 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  manufacture  of 
pianos,  bavins  associated  himself  for  that  pur- 
pose with  Kukbrenner  in  1824.  He  is  also  an 
excelleut  pianist  and  composer,  and  has  written 
quartets,  trios,  sonatas,  &c. 

PLEYEL,  MARIE  CAMILLE,  was  bom  in 
Paris  about  the  year  18 10.  Madame  Pleyel  is  one 
of  ttie  moat  distinguished  female  pianists  in  Eu- 
rope, end  by  her  beauty  and  intcUectual  gifts  has 
long  been  an  ornament  of  the  most  reSned  Pa- 
risian circles.  Since  18<7  she  has  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Conservatoire  at  firussds. 

PLOTTYIER,  P.  J.  PratoBor  xd  the  guitar  at 
Paris  about  the  year  1807. 

PLUS.  (F.)  More;  as, iiAwMtW, -with great- 
BT  ulimatiolu 

PNEUMAna    An  vpOn&t  bomnrad  from 


the  Gredc,  and  given  to  wind  instruments  is  gen- 
eral, in  distinguishing  them  from  those  of  the 
stringed  or  pulsatile  species.  Also  applied  to  the 
modcni  organ,  in  contradistinction  to  the  epithet 
hydraulic  proper  to  the  ancient  oi^n,  because  that 
uiBtrument  was  actuated  by  the  compression  of 
water. 

POCHBTTDfO,  POCHETTO.  (L)  A  lit- 
tle; as,nten&w»jweA«Mtno,  play  Bomeiriiat  slower. 

POCO.  (L)  LitUe.  A  term  of  diminution ; 
as  poco  largo,  rather  slow ;  poco  piano,  B  little  soft ; 
pooo  piu  lento,  a  little  slower ;  poeo  piu  aUeffro,  n  lit- 
tle quicker. 

POCO  A  POCO.  (L)  By  little  and  Uttte, 
gradually ;  as,  poco  a  poco  cretceneio,  loudn  and 

louder  by  degrees ;  poeo  a  poco  diminuendo,  softer 
and  softer  by  degrees, 

PODBIELSKI,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM, 
organist  at  Konigsbei^,  studied  in  the  university 
of  that  town,  receiving  at  the  same  time  muncol 
instruction  firem  his  father,  till  he  became  a  very 
raninent  performer  on  the  organ  and  haipaiohota, 
for  which  instruments  he  wrote  much  esteemed 
muaic.   He  died  suddenly  at  Konigsberg  In  1792. 

PODIO,  GTJGL,  DI,  an  Italian  priest  and  di- 
dactic writer  on  harmony,  pubhshed,  in  1495,  a 
work  entitled  **Ara  Mvaicommt 
rtum  Factdtaiig  Jiutiea." 

FODIUS,  FRANCISCTTS,  ■  celebrated  SicO- 
ian  composer,  pubUdied  "Rieercati,  Lib.  1,"  Pa- 
lermo, 1604. 

POESSINGEE,  FRANZ  ALEXANDER,  a 
violinist  at  Vienna,  pobUshed  there  much  music 
for  his  instrument  Detween  the  yean  1792  and 
1808. 

POET  MUSICIANS.  A  compound  appella- 
tion applied  by  musical  writers  to  the  bards  and 
lyrists  of  former  tiinee,  who  generally  blended  in 
iJieir  profession  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
singing  their  rhapsodies  to  melodies  of  their  own 
composing. 

POETIC,  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
the  art  of  accommodating  melody  to  verse. 

POOGL  TERESINA.  A  distinguished  singer 
of  Bologna  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

POOGIATO.  (L)  Dwelt  upon,  impressiT& 

POHL,  WILHELH.  A  doctor  o£  medicine, 
and  celelffsted  amateur  composer  of  instrument- 
al music.  He  resided  St  Vienna,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  1807. 

FOHLE,  DAVID.  Chapel-master  at  Hallo  and 
at  Moneburg,  about  the  end  Of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  at  Halle,  in  1686,  **  The 
Spiritiud  Odes  of  Heydenreich,"  which,  woe  per- 
formed in  the  ducal  chapel  tliar& 

POINT  D-ORGTTS.  (P.)  A  pause;  also  a 
pedal  pass^. 

POINTilE.  (F,)  Dotted,  in  speaking  of  the 
duration  of  notes. 

POI  A  POI  TUTTE  LE  CORDE.  (L)  All 
the  Btxinn,  one  after  another.  An  espression 
used  in  laying  the  grand  piono-fbrte. 

POINT.   This  word,  as  conjoined  with  others. 
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has  Tarioufl  ngnifications.  The  different  uses  to 
which  pointa  were  fimnerif  appUed  rmder  the 
penual  of  old  compositioiu  estremdy  difficult 
and  perplexing.  In  those  worka  we  meat  -with 
the  point  of  perfectioo,  point  of  augmentation, 
point  of  division*  and  point  of  alteration.  Tht 
point  of  perfection  was  added  to  those  notes 
which  were  denoted  by  the  modal  signs  to  be 
perfect,  or  equal  to  three  notes  of  the  same  value, 
init  which  were  rendered  imperfect  by  position. 
The  point  of  augmentation  is  that  in  modem  use, 
which  the  old  masters  used  only  in  common  or 
imperfect  time.  The  point  of  division,  or  imper- 
fection, was  placed  between  two  shorter  notes 
that  followed,  and  were  succeeded  by  two  longer 
in  perfect  modes,  to  render  both  the  long  notos 
imperfect.  The  point  of  alteration,  oi  of  dupli- 
cation, was  placed  before  two  shorter  notes  pre- 
ceding a  longer,  in  order  to  double  the  length  of 
the  second  short  note.  In  modem  music,  the 
point,  taken  as  an  increasod  power  of  the  notCi  is 
always  equal  to  the  half  of  the  note  to  which  it 
appertains.    Sec  the  article  Dot. 

POKOKNY,  GOITHARD,  chapol-master  of 
St.  Peter's  Church*  in  Bninn,  was  bom  in  Bohe- 
mia in  1733,  and  waa  one  of  the  best  organists 
and  TioUniati  <^  hia  age.  He  wroto  much  church 
music,  none  of  which,  however,  has  been  puh- 
liahed.   He  died  at  BrOnn  in  1802. 

POKOKXY,  a  celebrated  female  pcrfiirmer 
on  the  horn,  poformed  at  the  Coneert  ^tirittul  in 
Fuia,  about  w  year  17S0. 

POLACCA.  A  Polish  movement  of  three 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  chiefly  characterized  by  its  em- 
phaaia  being  laid  on  the  fifth  quaver  of  the  bar. 

POLANI,  GXROLAMO,  a  Venetian  composer, 
brought  out  the  following  opersit  with  success : 
"  PnuntOe  in  Onido,"  1700 ;  "  La  Vendetta  diiar- 
mata  dait  Amort"  1704 ;  "  Crtto  tolto  aUe  Fianune," 
1706;  "Rotiida;"  "  Vindice  la  Pazzia  della  Ven- 
dMa,"  1707 ;  "La  Virtii  trionfanie  di  Amore," 
1704  ;  "  La  Virtit  trionfante  di  Amore  vendica- 
tivo,"  "nCieoo  Oeloao,  1708;  *^  Berengario  Ri 
a  Italia,"  1710;  and  "  Chi  ta  fd,  ratpetta,"  1717. 

POLANI,  a  good  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Tarti- 
ni,  resided  at  Home  about  the  year  1785,  and  was 
the  master  of  M.  P.  Baillot. 

POLABOLO,  CARLO  FRANCESCO,  chapel- 
master  of  8t.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  was  bom 
at  Brescia  in  1653.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific authors  of  hia  ago,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  embellisher  of  theatrical  instrumental 
music  He  died  in  1723. 

POLAROLO,  ANTONIO,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, waa  also  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's  Church 
at  Venice,  and  well  sustained  his  lather's  cdebri- 
ty.  He  produced  the  fallowing  operas:  "Aria- 
ieo,"  1700;  "  GrusWn,"  1701 ;  "  Demelrio  e  Toh- 
meo,  "  I^tuippo  e  Teone,"  1702  Lueio  Papi- 
rioDiitaUtre;"  "  PlatUiUa,"  1721;  and  ••  Coww." 
1723. 

POLEin.  A  dramatic  composer  of  Ferxaia  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

POLI,  AGOSTINO,  chapel-master  to  the 
Dnke  of  Wurtemburg  at  Stuttgard,  about  the 
year  1790 ;  also  a  conductor  of  uia  orchestra  of 
the  Italian  opera  in  that  town.  He  composed 


some  church  and  dramatic  music,  and  was  mastev 
to  several  pupils  who  afterwards  became  eminent. 

POUDORI,  ORTENSIO,  a  proUflc  church 
composer,  bom  at  Camerino,  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Amongst 
his  works  are  "  Meue  i  6  et  %  voci  con  Ripieni  et  2 
V. ; "  *|  Salmi  coruerUUi  d  Z  e  6  voai,  LHu  2,  eo» 
Stromenti;"  "Salmi  d  2  Oori,  parte  eoneertati  • 
parte  piati,  Lihro  2;"  "  Motetti  d  toee  tola  tt  k 
dvat,"  Op.  18,  Venice,  1637 ;  and  "  Salmi  emieer- 
tatit"  Veniefl^  1641. 

POLIUORI.  An  Italian  composer  of  this  name 
published  at  Paris,  in  1780,  "  Si*  TWh  bout  Tm- 

lOHt"  Op.  1. 

POLIFHANT.  (Frota  the  Greek.)  An  in- 
stroment  strung  witii  wire,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  lute.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  pol- 
iphant  was  much  in  fashion,  and,  as  supposed,  a 
great  favorite  with  that  sovereign. 

POLITIANO,  AN'GELO,  canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Florence,  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  that  city,  was  bora  in 
Tuscany  Jn  1454.  His  writings  contain  many 
things  intoresttng  to  musidaiui,  and  he  waa  him- 
self an  excellent  Intist,  singer,  and  composer. 
His  passion  for  music  waa  such,  that  he  gave 
rections  to  be  permitted  to  hear  it  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  his  Ufe.  It  is  said  that,  being  deeply 
enamoured  of  a  lady  of  distinction,  probebly  of 
the  house  of  liUdifliB,  and  not  bting  able  to  ren- 
der her  frvorable  to  his  suit,  by  either  entreaties  * 
or  presents,  he  was  so  much  affected  as  to  bring 
on  a  violent  fever,  during  the  ravinga  of  which 
ho  was  seized  with  an  anxiety  to  set  to  music 
some  verses  expressive  of  the  force  of  his  aflcc- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  he  rushed  from  hia  bed* 
and,  seizinB  hu  lute^iang  the  desired  poetry  with 
such  sensibility,  that  the  impression  it  made  on 
him  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
Amongst  his  practical  works  was  a  drama,  pro- 
duced in  1475,  entitled  "  Or/eo." 

POLKA.  This  dance,  which  is  equally  popu- 
lar in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c, 
"is,"  says  Miss  Bremer,  *' highly  characteristic ; 
it  paints  the  northern  inhabitants'  highest  joy  in 
life ;  it  is  the  Beraerker  gladness  in  the  dance. 
Supported  upon  the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man 
thniwB  himself  high  in  the  air ;  then  catches  her 
in  his  arms,  and  swings  round  with  hor  in  wild 
circles ;  then  they  separate,  then  they  unite  again, 
and  whirl  again  round,  as  it  were  in  auperaoun< 
dance  of  life  and  delight.  The  measure  is  deter- 
mined, bold,  and  full  of  life.  It  is  a  dance  in- 
toxication, in  which  people  for  the  moment  release 
themselves  from  every  care,  every  harden,  and 
oppression  of  existence." 

POLLEDRO,  OIACOMO  BATTETTA,  an 
eminent  violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrc- 

ment,  is  a  native  of  Turin,  bom  in  1776.  Ho 
was  very  celebrated  in Gormanyin  theyoar  1812, 
about  which  time  he  was  heard  in  moat  of  the 
principal  cities  of  that  couutrv.  Ife  published 
at  Ldpsio  •* 3  Cohc.  pour  V."  Ops.  6,  7,  10 ;  "3 
Far.  pour  F.,  ^.,'"  Ops.  3,  fi,  8 ;  and  "  3  Trioa 
poor  2V.et  B.,"  Ops.  2,  4,  and  9. 

POLLINI,  FRANCESCO.  A  pianist  and  com- 
poser from  Milan,  who  resided  in  1803  at  Paris. 

POLONOISK  AmoremeDtof  thzaeomtdhete 
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in  ■  bar,  and  of  the  singularity  of  character  of 
having  every  rhythmical  ceceura,  not  on  the  first, 
but  last  crotchet  of  the  bar.  l^e  Polonoue  ia 
generally  written  in  two  strains,  and  ita  tnovement, 
though  majestic,  is  smooth  and  fluent. 

POLTOKATZKY,  M.  ¥.  Imperial  chapel- 
mastor  at  Potersbuxg  in  1768.  His  choir  was 
composed  of  flfty-fiiur  aiagers. 

POLTCEPnALE.  A  kind  of  air  tn  tbe  indnll  Gmk  miulo 
perfonnod  by  flulet.  In  honor  of  Apdla  Thii  iptdet  of  name,  or 
mvLody,  wai,  ■ccoralnfF  to  Bonic  Kutborii  Inwcnled  by  the  Mcond 
I^ryikn  OlvmpiK  i  tad  according  to  oUwn  by  CiMm,  Ui  diKlnle. 

FbLYHN^ASTIC  The  tpilbM  by  vhlch  Iba  anoiMiM  dlMin- 
ffitl>h«d  certain  Hutu,  tnvcnird.  •oine  aiithon  bhci%  hy  ■  woman 
nanwd  PiilyraoMici  bnt  ■eoordlnr  to  Mktn,  fer FiilyiiuualtM;  ion 
of  ColophODUn  AIclcL 

FOLYHNESTES,  of  Ctdophon,  in  Ionia,  was 
a  composer  for  the  Ante,  as  well  as  an  improver 
of  the  lyre ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  no  un- 
common accomplishment  for  those  ancient  musi- 
cians to  perform  equally  well  upon  both  those 
instruments.  Polymnestes  is  aud  to  hare  in- 
vented the  hjrper-Lydian  mode.  This  mode 
being  half  a  tone  below  the  Dorian,  which  was 
the  lowest  of  the  five  original  modes,  was,  por- 
hapa,  the  first  extension  of  the  scales,  down- 
wards, as  the  nuxo>I<ydiao  was  upwards.  Plu- 
tarch, who  aasigus  to  lum  this  invention,  saya, 
that  he  relaxed  and  ^htened  the  atringa  more 
than  had  been  done  before ;  that  is,  altemd  their 
tension  by  new  tunings,  relaxing  them  for  bis 
new  mode ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  he  j^yod 
in  the  old  modes,  tightening  toem  again. 

POLYODIA.  (Or.)  A  tonn  applied  by  the 
Oreekii  to  any  conjunction  or  comranation  of 
sounds,  whether  rude  or  dissonant,  unisonous  or 
in  octavos. 

POLTFHONIA.  (Or.)  A  combination  of 
many  sounds. 

FOLYPHOyiC.  (Gr.)  An  epithet  applica- 
ble to  all  compositions  consisting  of  a  plurality 
of  parts,  but  generally  confined  to  instrumental 
music,  as  concertos,  overtures,  acoompanied  so- 
natas, &c. 

POLYPLECTRUM.  A  kind  of  ancient  spin- 
et, said  to  have  been  invented  by  Guido ;  so 
called  from  its  stnngs  being  agitated  by  a  num- 
ber of  CLuills. 

POLYTHONGXIM.  (L.)  An  inatrumont 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  so  named  from  its  con- 
taining many  strings.  Its  tone  was  soft  and  ef- 
feminate, and  its  scale  between  those  of  the  lyre 
and  the  sambuca. 

FOMPOSO,  (L)  A  word  implpig  that  the 
movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  grand  and  dignified  style. 

FOXCINI.  Chapel-master  and  church  com- 
poser at  Parma  in  1770. 

PONCTUATION  MUSICALE.  (P.)  Mu- 
Bical  punctuation  or  phrasing. 

FOITDEKOBO.   (L)   We^htily,  hoavily. 

FONnCELLO.  (1.)  The  bridge,  in  speak- 
ing of  tbe  violin,  guitar,  &o. 

PONTE,  ADAM  DE.   A  composer  of  the 
teenth  century.   Several  of  his  motets  may  be 
found  in  the  first  book  of  the  **  ThMouniM  Mh>- 
oitt,"  Venioek  IBM. 


PONZIO,  PIETRO,  of  Parma,  published,  in 
1583,  a  musical  book  entitled  "  Dialoffhi  delia 
Musica"  It  is  a  work  of  value  for  the  time  in 
which  it  was  written.  He  also,  according  to  Dr. 
Bumey,  printed,  in  1688,  his  "  RagionametUi  di 
Mtuica;"  probably,  however,  the  two  abovo- 
-mentioned  works  are  the  same,  but  with  different 
titles.  Amongst  bis  practical  publicatiims  are 
<<  Ptalmi  Fetpetvrum  totita  Atmi  4  voeimi,"  Ven- 
ice, 1578  ;  "  Lib.  1,  ifuiarum,  4  voe,;"  "Lib.  2, 
Mittarum,  4  voc."  Vrmfce,  1586 ;  "  6  J/mm  d  8 
voei,"  Venice,  1590 ;  and  "  SlagrufiaxU,  Itei  und 
ilet  Buck." 

PONZIO,  GIUSEPPE,  a  Neapolitan  dramatic 
composer,  brought  out  at  Venice,  in  17S6,  the 
serious  opera  entitled  "  Artaatrte"  According  to 
the  Milan  "Indie*  de'  ^tOae.  Taatr."  for  1791, 
Ponzio  was  then  stDl  living. 

FORDENONE,  MARC.  ANTONIO.  Aeom- 
poser  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  hia  works 
is  entitled <*ieB(&-waItd 5 voei'tLtfi.  1  »  V'Venice, 
1S67. 

PORITRI,  DOM.  PIETRO,  a  good  Venetian 
composer,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brought  ont,  in  1687,  the  opera  of  "  Z^- 
nocrata  Ambataaton  tU  Maetdoai," 

FORFORA,  NICOLO.  The  cdebrated  pupa 
of  Aleesandro  Scarlatti,  bom  at  Naples  in  16S7. 
He  was  placed,  at  an  early  age,  under  his  Rreat 
master,  and,  by  his  rapid  progress,  proved  him- 
self wcnthy  of  the  care  and  lessons  of  such  an  in- 
structor. He  left  the  Conservatory  rich  in  aU  the 
principles  and  gifts  of  the  school.  After  the  ex- 
ample of  his  master,  he  commenced  by  bavelling, 
and  gave  "Ariajte  a  Teteo,"  his  first  o^wa,  at  Vi- 
onna,  in  1717,  with  such  success  that  it  waa  per- 
formed in  the  theatre  at  Venice  in  1727,  and  in 
London  in  1734.  Previously  to  this,  howovn, 
he  waa  Uvii^  at  Vienna,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VL,  poor  and  unemployed.  His  mumc  did  not 
please  the  imperial  coonoisseiir,  as  being  too  fuU 
of  trUb  and  utordenti.  Haese  wrote  an  oratorio 
for  the  emperor,  who  asked  him  for  a  second. 
He  entreat^  his  majesty  to  let  Porpora  execute 
it.  Hie  emperor  at  first  refused,  saying  that  he 
did  not  like  that  capering  style;  but  touched 
with  Hasse's  gaierority,  he  at  length  complied 
with  his  request.  Porpora,  having  received  a 
hint  from  his  Mend,  did  not  introduce  a  idngle 
trill  in  the  whole  oratorio.  The  emperor,  sur- 
prised, continually  repeated,  during  the  rehearsal, 
"  'T\b  quite  a  different  man ;  here  arc  no  trills ! " 
But  when  they  came  to  the  fugue,  which  con- 
cluded the  sacred  composition,  he  observed  that 
the  theme  commenced  with  four  trilled  notes. 
It  is  well  known  thtt.  in  fugues,  the  subject 
passes  &om  one  part  to  another,  but  does  not 
change.  When  the  emperor,  who  w*as  privileged 
never  to  laugh,  hoard  in  the  full  hdght  of  the 
fugue  this  deluge  of  trills,  which  seem  like  the 
music  of  some  enraged  paralytics,  he  could  no 
longer  maintain  his  gravity,  and  laughed,  per> 
haps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  In  Franco,  the 
land  of  pleasantry,  this  might  have  appeared  mis- 
placed ;  but  at  Vienna  it  was  the  commencement 
of  Porpora's  fortune.  The  suffrages  of  one  of  the 
first  courts  of  Germany,  and  those  of  a  public 
en^osiastically  devoted  to  music,  at  length  en- 
couraged Porpora  to  fresh  and  greater  effinrts. 
His  first  work  was  acknowledged  to  possess  force, 
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originalityt  depth,  and  that  inspiration  irluch 
inccfwantly  invents  and  creates,  but  whicli  Is 
not  always  accompanied  by  perfection.  In  1726 
1m  gave  his  opera  of  •*  Sifaee,"  at  Venice ;  but, 
less  fortnnate  than  at  Vienna,  his  success  was 
eontestod  by  thow  rivalries  which,  when  not 
continual  and  inflexible,  are  useful  rather  than 

grejudicial  to  genius,  but  when  they  assume  the 
ateful  garb  of  envy,  retard,  if  not  destroy,  its 
progress.  Leonardo  Vinci,  a  claraical  composer, 
iras  at  Venice  at  the  same  time  with  Porpora, 
uid  represented  his  opera  of  "  On  "  at  another 
theatre,  which,  eitber  from  ita  greater  merit,  or 
from  the  superionty  afforded  hy  a  more  dram- 
atic subject,  met  with  better  success  than  that 
of  Porpora ;  but  the  latter  did  not  consider 
himself  defeated.  His  ardor  increased,  and,  by  a 
succession  of  operas  given  in  the  same  city,  the 
Venetians  were  enabled  to  appreciate  his  talents 
as  they  deserved.  He,  in  his  turn,  obtained  that 
applause  which  had  been  before  granted  to  Le- 
onardo Vinci.  Satisfied  with  this  triumph,  Por- 
pora left  Venice  for  Dresden,  where  his  growing 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  where  he  was 
engaged  by  the  elector  as  chapel-master  and 
singing  master  to  the  electoral  Princess  Alario 
Antoinette.  Dresden  was  the  N'aples  of  Ger- 
many, as  far  as  regards  music ;  Porpora  was 
therefore  excited  to  make  a  brilliant  display  of 
his  abilities,  which  was  particularly  necessary,  as 
Uastte,  the  Saxon,  menaced  him  with  even  a  more 
formidable  riv^ry  than  he  had  experienced  from 
Vinci  at  Venice.  Ilo  exerted  all  Mb  courage,  and 
wrote  several  operas,  which  were  represented, 
and  saw  his  efforts  and  his  works  crowned  by  the 
applause  of  the  court  and  the  public,  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  and  the  presence  of  his 
rival.  He  even  obtained  a  second  victory,  not 
less  flattering  than  the  first.  He  presented  to 
the  public  ms  pupil,  the  young  and  beautiful 
Mingotti,  who  became  one  of  the  ^eatest  singers 
in  Kurope.  He  opposed  her,  with  success,  to 
Paustina,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Hasse,  who  had 
long  been  unriTalled  in  Qemany,  Italy,  and  Eng- 
land. 

In  1773  Poipora  iras  engaged  by  the  English 
nobility  to  compose  for  and  direct  an  Italian  op- 
era they  had  established  in  opposition  to  Handel. 
His  efforts  were  neither  unworthy  of  his  courage 
nor  abilities ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  force  of 
pubUc  opinion,  and  although  assisted  by  the 
^rcat  Farinolli,  his  operas  were  heard  with  an 
indifTerenco  which  almost  amounted  to  contempt. 
Porpora  therefore  quitted  England,  uid  returned 
to  Italy ;  but  such  was  his  di^ppointmcnt  at  the 
reception  he  had  experienced,  that  he  ceased  to 
compose.  He  was  for  some  time  principal  master 
at  the  Incurabili  Conservatory  at  Venice.  He 
retired  late  in  life  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in 
great  poverty  in  17S7,  at  the  age  of  ^hty.  This 
misfintune  arose  more  from  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition  than  from  any  imprudence. 

I'oipora  was  particularly  distinguished  as  a 
singing  master.  Farinelli,  Mingotti,  Caffarelli, 
and  many  other  theatrical  singers  were  his  pu- 
pils. Their  celebrity  aufficienUy  attests  the  ex- 
oellenco  of  his  instructioiu.  He  vas  also  an  ad- 
mirable performer  on  the  harpsichord.  As  a  ctmi- 
poser,  ho  was  considered  as  a  model  of  style  in  re- 
citative. He  excelled,  also,  in  the  cantabile,  and 
his  cantatas  have  been  always  highly  esteemed. 
Sr.  Bumay  romarka,  that "  perhspa  the  art  if  more 


indebted  to  Porpora  for  having  jMlished  and 
fined  recitative  and  measured  air,  than  for  en- 
riching it  by  the  fertility  of  his  invention."  Ha 
is  said  to  hare  compoeed  fifty  operas,  beodas 
sacred  music.  The  theory  of  sounds  was  also 
known  to  him ;  and,  proceeding  from  effects  to 
their  causes,  he  analyzed  his  art  as  a  muucian 
and  as  a  philosopher.  He  was  called,  by  his  £el- 
low-citixens,  the  Patriarch  of  Harmony. 

Porpora  has  been  represented  as  a  man  of  wit 
and  repartee.  Passing  one  day  through  an  ab- 
bey in  Germany,  the  monks  requested  him  to 
assist  at  the  ofGce.  in  order  to  hear  their  organist, 
whose  talents  they  greatly  extolled.  The  office 
finished,  *•  Well,  what  think  you  of  our  organ- 
ist : "  said  the  prior.  *'  Why,"  ropUed  Poipors, 
"  he  is  a  clever  man."  "  And  likewise."  inter- 
rupted the  prior,  a  good  and  charitable  man, 
and  his  rimplicity  is  really  evangdicaL"  "  O, 
as  for  his  sunpUcity,"  replied  Porpora,  "  I  per- 
ceived that ;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth  not  what 
his  right  hand  doeth." 

PORRECruS.  (L.)  The  name  of  one  of 
the  ten  notes  used  in  the  middle  i^es. 

PORRO,  N.,  a  composer  and  editor  of  muae 
at  Paris,  published  a  periodical  work  entitled 
"  Journal  de  Gmtare,"  and  much  separate  music 
for  the  same  instrument,  between  the  years  1785 
and  1799. 

PORSILE,  GIUSEPPE,  of  Naples,  the  son  of 
Carlo  Porsile,  who  composed  the  opera  of  "  A'e- 
rona  "  for  that  city  in  1686,  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  in  1720. 
Between  that  period  and  1735,  he  compcwed  sev- 
eral dramas  for  the  theatres  of  Italy.  His  &vor, 
however,  was  permanent  at  Vienna,  as  he  waa 
employed  there,  in  1733,  to  set  the  oratorio  of 
"  Giuseppe  rkonoaciuto,"  by  Metastosio,  which 
Haase  publicly  declared  to  be  the  finest  music  he 
ever  heard.  Some  of  his  other  operas  are  "  St- 
tara,"  1719;  '•  Meride  e  Seliitttnte,"  1721;  "Ho- 
boamo  e  Geroboamo,"  and  "  Spartaoo"  173G. 

PORTA,  COSTANZO,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and 
a  native  of  Cremona,  is  highly  celebrated  among 
the  mosicians  of  the  sixteeenth  century.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  WiUaert,  and  iellow-atudent  with. 
Zarlino.  In  the  early  part  of  bis  life  he  waa 
chapel-master  at  Padua ;  afterwards  of  the  cathe- 
dral chur<^  of  Osimo,  a  small  city  on  the  riw 
Musone,  near  Ancona,  then  at  Uavenna,  and 
lastly  at  Loretto,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1691. 
He  left  behind  him  motets  for  five  voices,  printed 
at  Venice  in  1546,  and  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  printed  also  there  in  1S66  and  1580.  Tbeae 
are  all  excellent  and  elaborate  compositions. 

PORTA,  ERCOLE,  a  Bolognese  composa  of 
the  seventeenth  centtuy,  published,  at  Venice^  a 
Toik  entitled  "  Lutiinght  tf  .diaors  «  CansoiutU  d 

3  wci." 

PORTA,  FRANCESCO  BELLA,  a  celebrated 
organist  and  composer,  and  chapel-master  of  St. 
Antonio*B  Church  at  Milan,  was  a  pupil  of  G.  D. 
Ripalta.  He  died  in  1666.  Amongst  his  works 
are  "  Ricercate  A  4  voei,"  Milan,  laxi.  "JUbWIj, 
Lib.  I  e  2,"  Venice. 

PORTA,  GIOVANNI,  a  lewned  Venetian 
composer  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  caitary, 
was  at  first  chapel-niaster  to  Cacdinal  OttobwUt 
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and  BubHeqaentlT  entered  the  serrice  of  the  court 
of  BavBria,  in  which  conntry  he  died  about  the 
year  1740.  He  composed  eereral  operas,  also 
Bome  chvtrch  and  instrumental  music.  G.  Ports 
was  one  of  the  most  able  maaters  of  his  time, 
uniting  leamiag  with  invention  and  fire. 

PORTA,  BERARDO,  pupil  of  Magrini,  who 
was  of  the  school  of  Leo,  was  bom  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1760.  He  waa  at  first  ehapel- 
mastCT  and  (^f  iarchatrt  at  Tivoli,  where  ho 
composed  seroral  operas,  some  oratorios,  and  in- 
stnunental  music.  In  1768  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  brought  out  the  following  among  other 
works.  For  die  theatre:  "!.«  PtoMs  h  quatn," 
1788;  "Pagamin,ou  le  Calendrier  det  Vieillardt," 
1792;  "Lauretteau  Village,"  1792;  and  "La  R6- 
imion  du  10  Ao&t,"  1794.  Instrumental:  Trois 
Trioa  d.  troii  Ft.,"  Op.  1,  Paris,  1798,  and  "  Troia 
IWm  d  troia  IT."  Op.  2,  Paris,  1798. 

PORTAFERRARl,  DOM.  CARLO  ANTO- 
NIO,  of  Bologna,  published  at  Modena,  in  1732, 
"  Begoie  per  CarUo  Fermo  Ecdesiastico." 

PORTAMENTO.  A  term  applied  by  the 
Italians  to  the  manner  or  habit  of  sustaining  and 
conducting  the  voice.  A  ginger  who  is  easy,  yet 
firm  and  steady  in  the  execution  of  his  paHases, 
ia  said  to  have  a  good  portammto.  The  word  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sonae  as  l^folo.  It 
is  a  gliding  of  the  voice,  and  is  used  only  in  slow 
movements  to  connect  tteo  notes  separated  by  an 
interval.  It  consists  ui  gliding  the  voice  quickly 
and  continuously  from  the  former  of  the  two 
notes  to  the  latter,  and  by  this  means  antici- 
pating it  in  regard  to  intonation. 

Examples. 


If  the  portamento  ia  applied  to  an  ascending 
interval  we  must  gradualff  pass  from  a  soft  to  a 
loud  degree  of  tone,  with  a  smooth  and  gentle 
impulse  of  the  throat ;  and  the  contrary  if  tiie  in- 
terval descends.  The  portamento  or  glide  is  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  in  singing,  il'  applied  with 
moderation  and  propriety ;  but  we  must  carefully 
avoid  a  alow,  heavy,  and  dragging  manner  of 
sliding  the  voice  up  and  down*  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  stoppingt  with  affectation,  on 
each  intermediate  point  of  the  interval  throuj^h 
which  it  haa  to  pass.  This  must  be  more  partic- 
ularly observed  in  doflceuding  intervals ;  as  other- 
wise the  effect  produced  wifi  be  either  that  of  a 
heavy  groan  or  a  long  yawn. 

PORTE  DE  YOIX.    (F.)   An  appogpstuta. 

PORTix.  (F.)  The  staff  on  which  the  notes 
are  written. 

PORTER,  WALTER,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  Charles  L,  and  master  of  the 
choristera  at  Westminster.  He  wsr  patronized 
by  Sir  Edward  Spencer,  and  was  killed  in  the 
rebellion.  His  works  are,  "  Airs  and  Madrigals 
for  two»  thie^  four,  and  flre  Voices,  with  a 


Thorough  Baas  for  the  Oi^n  or  Theorbo  Lute, 
the  Italian  Way,"  printed  in  1630 ;  "  HTmtia  and 
Motets  for  two  Voices,"  in  1657 ;  ajad  "  The 
Psalms  of  Geone  Sandys,  set  to  Music  for  two 
Voices,  with  a  Thorough  Bass  for  the  Organ," 
printed  about  the  year  1670. 

PORTINARIO,  FRANCESCO,  an  eminent 
contrapuntitt,  floiuished  at  Padua  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Amongst  his 
works  we  can  name  "  It  Ttrzo  Libn  di  MadrigaUf 
is  e  6  vaci,  con  ire  Dialoghi  d  mm  d  (Xto," 
Venice,  1567. 

PORTMANN,  JOIIANN  GOTTLIEB,  bom 
near  Dresden,  in  the  year  1739,  was  a  singer  in 
the  court  cha^l  at  Darmstadt.  He  published 
several  didactic  works  on  singing  and  music  in 
general,  also  a  collectie&  of  psalms.  Ho  died  in. 
1798. 

PORTO,  PEDRO  DE,  chapel-maeter  at  Se- 
ville in  the  year  1600,  was  bom  in  Portu^aL  A 
motet  of  hw  composition,  commencing  with  the 
words,  "  Clamabat  aviem  Jeaua,"  ia  considered  by 
his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  very  best  works  of 
its  kind. 

PORTO.  An  Italian  bass  singer,  cng^ed  at 
the  King's  Tbeatre^  London,  in  the  season  of 
1824. 

PORTOGALLO.  MARCO  ANTONIO.  A  cel- 
ebrated dramatic  composer,  former^  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Portuguese  court  at  Lisbon.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  operas  composed  by 
him :  "  II  Molinaro,"  op.  buffa,  Breslau,  1792 ; 
"  La  Somiglimiza,  osata  i  Gobbi,"  Dresden,  1793 ; 
this  piece  was  performed  at  Vienna  in  1794,  under 
the  title  of  "Le  Ctmftuioni  della  SomtgUmsa;" 
•■  Ijo  S^Msza  Cammino,"  op.  bu&,  Dresden,  1794 ; 
"  La  Vedova  Itayffiratrice,"  op.  bulTn,  Dresden, 
1795;  "La  Donna  di  Genio  Volvbiie,"  op,  buffa, 
Dresden,  1798;  "  Le  Donne  CambiaU,"  an  inter- 
lude, Dresden,  1799;  this  opera  was  given  in 
Germanv  under  the  name  "Der  Tettfit  tat  loa  ;" 
•*  Abi*  tm'tor  te  Domu^"  op.  bnib,  1801 ;  "  Ar- 
getude  eSene;"  "Fernando  m  Mexieoi"  imd  *'Xa 
Morie  di  Mitridate." 

POSATO.   (I.)   Qniedy,  iteaday. 

POSAUNE.   (G.)    The  trombone. 

POSCENTIO,  PEREGRINO,  an  Italian  com- 
poser, published,  in  1650,  "  CVmsont  d  2,  3,  e  4 

Stromenti." 

FOSfeMENT.  (F.)  A  very  slow  time  ;  adagio. 

POSITION.  (F.)  A  position  or  shift  on  the 
violin,  or  any  other  instmmcnt. 

POSITION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  in  singing. 
Bemacchi  says,  "Without  a  proper  position  of  the 
mouthiitiaimposubletoproduceagoodtonc.  The 
under  jaw  must  &11  from  the  umier  so  fax  that 
one  can  see  the  tongue.  The  under  jaw  and  the 
Ups  must  not  twist  to  the  right  or  left,  but  fall 
perpendicularly.  The  hps  must  not  be  brought 
into  a  round  form,  or  placed  in  an  unnatural  po- 
sition, but  must  be  opened  easily  and  without 
constraint,  llie  tongue  must  be  level,  and  lie 
so  that  its  tip  just  touches  the  undw  teeth ;  it 
should  not  stand  up  or  roll  itself  into  a  ball; 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and  will  not 
always  take  the  proper  position  without  force.  It 
may  therefore  bo  pushed  down  by  means  of  n  stick 
out  in  the  right  shape,  or  by  the  himdle  of  a  silver 
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spoon.  This  must  be  pemerered  in  until  all 
traces  of  the  evil  habit  have  disappeared.  The 
lips  must  not  be  totally  withdrawn  from  the 
t^h,  else  a  ihrillt  disagreeable  sound  will  fol- 
low; the  proper  pontion  of  the  mouth  must  be 
taken  before  commencing  a  tone ;  the  contrary  will 
cause  a  sort  of  howl,  llie  position  of  the  mouth 
must  not  be  changed  during  the  emission  of  a  tone. 
In  repetition  of  the  same  word,  the  position  of  the 
mouth  must  not  be  altered,  else  the  same  Towel 
will  have  different  pronunciations." 

POSITIF.  (F.)  POSmV.  (G)  The  choir 
organ. 

POSITIVE.  An  app^tion  formerly  given 
to  the  Uttlo  organ  ^aced  in  front  of  the  full  or 
great  organ. 

POSSIBItB.  (L)  Fonible;  ai,  flptH^ 
poaiibih,  as  loud  as  possible. 

POSSIN,  JOHN  .SAMUEL  CHAHLES,  bom 
in  1755,  was  a  native  of  JUerlin,  and  hold  some 
high  musical  appointments  at  the  Prussian  court 


He  went  to  England  in  1792.  Possin  was  a  man. 
of  very  singular  habits,  and  never  would  pat  hw 
name  to  any  of  his  works.  lie  adapted  for 
Salomon  the  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn 
composed  expressly  for  that  gentleman,  and 
which  are  admirably  done ;  indeed  they  were  the 
first  adaptation  of  orchestra  music  worthy  of 
notice.  He  also  added  a  thorough  baas  accom- 
paniment to  them.  Possin  suffered  under  a  long 
and  painful  disorder,  that  enfeebled  his  powers 
for  several  of  the  letter  years  of  his  life,  and  finally 
terminated  his  existence  in  1822.  He  died  worth 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  left  a  will, 
some  parts  of  which  were  as  curious  as  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  life.  He  devised  to  Mr.  Sau«t 
all  his  manuscript  music,  (mostly  vocal,)  denring 
that  it  might  not  be  published.  Possin  was  pro- 
nounced, by  Haydn,  to  have  been  cme  of  tho 
best  musical  theorists  of  his  day. 

POST  HOBN.  C^^O  A  sort  of  bngle;  also 
a  movement  suited  to  and  imitaUng  the  notes 
of  such  an  instrument. 


Post  Hoen,  Scale  im  Bb. 
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POST  POSITION.  The  putting  a  discord 
upon  the  accented  part  of  a  lur,  followed 
by  a  concord  on  tho  next  unaccented  part,  but 
not  prepared  and  resolved  according  to  the  rules 
for  discords. 

POTTER,  CIPRIANI,  bom  in  London  in  the 
year  179'2,  began  to  learn  the  piano-forte  at  tho 
age  of  sev^  under  his  father,  who  was  a  re- 
spectable professor  and  teacher  of  that  instru- 
ment, whilst  speaking  of  his  family,  we  may 
observe  that  his  grandfather  was  the  inventor  of 
the  patent  German  flute ;  his  grandfather  on  the 
raother'B  Bide  M'as  a  Gorman  professor  of  the 
bassoon,  and  was  first  bassoon  at  the  opera^  the 
celebrated  Holmes  haviw  been  his  pupil.  At 
an  early  period  Cipriani  Pottm  showed  a  dispo- 
sition for  composition,  and  commenced  learning 
counterpoint  under  Attwood,  firom  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  greatest  attention  and  gratuitous  in- 
struction for  some  time :  he  then  continued  his 
theoretical  studies  under  Dr.  Calcott  and  Br. 
Crotch.  On  the  arrival  of  Woclfl  in  England, 
he  rccNved  instructions  in  oomposiUon  in  a  gen- 
eral manner  from  him,  during  the  term  of  five 
years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  C.  Potter  wrote 
vloUn  quartets,  symphonies,  and  piano-forte  so- 
natas, lie  already  showed  a  preference  for  Beet- 
hoven's music,  which,  however,  was  rather 
ridiculed  by  the  profession,  on  tho  presumption 
that  ho  was  too  young  to  appreciate  its  peculiar 
merit.  His  first  performance  in  public  was  at  the 
Philharmonic,  when  he  played  a  sestet  of  his 
own  composition,  and  met  with  more  encourage- 
ment as  a  performer  than  aa  a  composer; 
same  season  au  overture  of  his  was  performed, 
which  was  but  tolerably  receivod.    This  cold 


reception  of  his  oompoaitions  determined  him  to 
make  a  pecuniary  saciiflce,  and  travel  for  a  year 
or  two  to  Germany  and  Italy.  At  Yienna  he 
renewed  lus  studies  in  counterpoint  and  compo- 
sition under  Forster,  Beethoven  being  kmd 
enough  to  peruse  and  correct  his  voAs  during 
his  stay  at  Vienna.  After  having  visited  the 
principal  towns  in  Germany,  he  made  a  tour  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  pure  Italian  style.  On  his  return  to 
England,  me  remarks  on  his  compositions  were, 
by  some,  that  lie  was  a  servile  imitator  of  Bect~ 
hoven,  by  others,  that  he  sacrificed  too  much  for 
originality ;  in  short,  'not  being  acknowledged 
suMciently  as  a  writer,  be  did  not  venture  upon 
performing  his  own  music,  and  at  tiie  Philhar- 
monic and  other  concerts  played  several  of  Mo- 
zart's and  Beethoven's  concertos  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  though  his  zeal  for  composition  was  not 
quite  destroyed,  as  he  generally  produced  each 
season  a  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic  trials. 
It  is  remarkable  that  0.  Potter's  works  have 
been  highly  spoken  of  in  tho  JfiufbtlweAe  Zei- 
iimtf,  published  at  Leipsic,  and  other  Gomsn 
pubUcations,  when  in  London  they  were  not  no- 
ticed by  critics,  at  other  times  mentioned  with 
cold  approbation,  and  in  one  instance  abused, 
'llic  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works. 
Unpublished :  Violin  Quaitots,  Symphonies, 
Octaves,  Sonatas,  Concertanteir^  fto.  FnbUshed : 
"  Sonata  in  C,"  London ;  Sonata  in  E  minor," 
Leipsic;  "Sonata  in  T)  major,"  Leipsic;  "Duet 
for  two  Pianos,"  Yieima ;  "Fantasia  and  March," 
Vienna;  "  Khenish  Song,  with  Variations," 
Bonn ;  "  Toccatta  in  G,"  London ;  **  Second 
Toccatta  in  B  flat,"  Ldipsic;  "Rondeau  in  C," 
London;  "I^  eh'  han,  with,  Vaiiations,"  Lon- 
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don ;  "  PlacidUA  Andante"  London ;  "  Bondeau 
in  F,"  Loipsic. 

POTTHOF,  a  celebrated  Dutch  oi^nist,  wm 
born  in  Amsterdam  in  1726.  He  lost  hia  sight 
from  the  small-pox  at  the  ago  of  aeren.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  heaid  him  perform  in  1772,  when  he  plajed, 
amongst  other  music*  two  ftigues  of  great  difficul- 
ty ;  and  though  each  key  of  bis  organ  required 
a  w^ht  equal  to  two  pounds  to  press  it  down, 
ho  went  through  the  piece  with  as  much  skill, 
and  apparent  ughtneas  of  fingw,  as  if  he  had 
been  playing  on  the  harpsichord. 

POTTIER,  MATTHIAS,  an  ecchuiastic  and 
composer  at  Antwerp,  is  named  on  oue  of  his 
works,  lialia  Miaicus  R.  Z>.  Maith.  PottUr,  Caihe- 
dralu  Ecdeaia  B.  M-  Anivtrpienaia  FAonaaau.  He 
published  ".flom  t^aeturimanm  Jfusanwi,  4, 

ef  6  Voam"  Antwerp,  1500,  and  "ifiiM  7, 
8  roc,"  Antwerp,  1640. 

POTPOUREI.  (F.)  A  medley.  A  capric- 
cio  or  fantasia,  in  which  various  melodies  and 
fragments  of  musical  pieces  are  stiiing  together 
and  oddly  contrasted.         >     -  '         ■    '  \  " 

POTHLLAN,  MLLB.,  an  excellent  perfoimei 
on  tho  harpsichord  at  Paris,  published  there,  in 
1783,  "  Troia  SoniUta  pour  Ckniem,  aneo  V.  et 

Vc,"  Op.  1. 

POULAIN.  OrganiBt  of  St.  Xea  at  Paris,  about 
tho  year  1750. 

POULE.  (7.)  One  of  the  moremeuts  of  the 

quadrille. 

POUR  LA  PKEiaERE  POIS.  (F.)  Aphraao 
sometimes  written  at  the  end  of  a  strain,  to  signi- 
fy that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to 
be  omitted  in  the  repetition  of  that  strain. 

POUSAM,  FK.  MANOEI,  a  Portuguese  Au- 
gnstiue  monk  and  composer,  was  chapel-mastei 
of  a  convent  in  Lisbon,  whcve  he  diM  in  1683. 
He  compooed,  amongst  other  music  "  Liber  Pat- 
aionum  et  eorum,  qua  a  Dominioa  Palmarum  usque 
ad  Sabbatutn  SmcCwn  eanlari  aoientt"  Lisbon, 
1576;  "MitaaDefmatfmtmA^Voe.:"  mSk**VU' 
hoMcicoa  0  Motelea. ' 

P0U8S]£^  (P.)  In  violin  or  vudoncaUo  mu- 
rio  this  term  is  used  to  inclicate  an  up-bow. 

POUTEAU,  N.  An  orgainrt  at  Paris.  He 
studied  composition  under  Bordier,  and  the  organ 
under  Forqueray.  He  composed  some  inntru- 
mental  music  for  thevioUu  and  piano,  and  in  1777 
set  to  muHO  oue  act  of  the  opera  "  Alain  at  So- 
tette,"  which  was  succossful  at  the  TkHUn  d» 
r  Opera. 

POVEY,  MISS.  A  good  ranger  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  at  Druiy  Lauo  Theatre.  Hor 
voice  was  rich,  pure,  and  brillinnt.  She  was  also 
principal  singer  at  the  Catholic  chapel  in  Moor- 
Holds. 

POWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  London 
in  tho  year  1776,  and  began  music  at  a  very  early 
age.  After  studying  practically  and  theoretical- 
ly for  some  years,  he  became  member  of  the  Bojol 
Society  of  Musicians.  Ho  still,  however,  con- 
tinued to  persevere  in  his  professional  studies, 
particularly  composition  and  the  violoncello,  tak- 
Lig  up  OGcasionoUy  tho  piano-fbrtc,  harp,  or  violin, 
as  a  rdief  to  the  former  instrument.  In  the  year 
1811  he  maniod ;  some  time  after  which  he 


went  to  Dublin,  where  he  taught  in  some  of  the 
first  fitmilies.  llie  Duke  of  Leinster  was  a  pupil 
of  hia,  as  was  also  a  sou  of  Lord  L^ttim.  He 
composed  many  pieces  ttf  mnaic  in  difibrent 
styles ;  one  of  which  was  an  introduction  and 
fi^ue  for  the  organ,  that  was  p^onned  at  C%rist- 
ohurch  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  as  also  at 
the  castle  chapel.  On  its  performance  at  the 
cathedral,  the  Bishop  of  I^dare  was  so  pleased, 
that  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  entered  in  the 
choir,  which  was  aooindiiuly  done.  Powell  was 
also  requested  by  the  lord  lieutaiant  to  perform 
at  some  of  the  concerts  at  the  caatle.    He  also 

?layed  several  times  in  public  at  the  Rotunda, 
'owell  played  his  first  concerto  on  the  violoncel- 
lo to  the  English  public,  at  a  concert  in  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chonl 
Fund ;  the  conc«to  was  his  own  compodtion, 
and  was  received  with  great  applause.  After 
that  period  he  was  indefatigable  in  practising  his 
favorite  instrument,  and  his  style  of  playing  be- 
came to  be  very  like  that  of  the  celebrated  B. 
Romberg.  We  have  further  been  given  to  un- 
denitan<£  that  Powell,  though  he  has  never  sung 
in  public  since  his  manhood,  had  a  fine  bass 
voice,  the  compass  of  which  was  very  extraordi- 
nary, as  he  could  with  ease  sustain  tho  double  B 
flat,  and  also  take  the  upper  F,  in  tho  bass  clef, 
being  a  compass  (in  his  natural  voice)  of  two  oc- 
taves and  a  Hfth,  besides  which  he  had  five  notes 
higher,  (with  the  falsetto,)  touching  the  D  flat,  on 
the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  clef^  making  in  the 
whole  a  compass  of  three  octaves  and  a  third. 
Wo  are  told  that  when  he  discovered  the  extraor- 
dinary compass  of  his  voice,  he  exercised  it  r^- 
ularly  for  some  years,  and  that  he  brought  it  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  strength  and  flexibility, 
having  also  a  perfect  shake,  (sSdom  met  with  in  a 
bass  voice,)  which  he  could  sustain  for  some  time. 
He  had  also  the  power  of  singing  rapid  passages 
with  as  much  ease  and  flexibility  as  a  tenor.  Ilie 
following  singular  anecdote  happened  to  Powell, 
whilst  passing  a  week  at  Glasgow.  Walking  in 
a  field  near  that  town,  he  met  mith  some  coLlient 
working  at  a  coalpit,  when,  his  curiosity  being 
excited  oy  tho  baskets  ascending  and  descending, 
sometimes  with  coals,  and  at  others  with  men, 
ho  felt  a  vrish  to  make  an  arrangement  n-ith  the 
master  for  his  own  descent  to  the  ri^ions  below ; 
but  the  conversation  concerning  Siis  intended 
trip  was  soon  put  an  end  to,  his  attention  being 
arrested  by  four  distinct  sounds,  which  continued 
in  regular  time  and  tune,  and  were  produced  by 
the  crane  which  was  then  working  b^  steam. 
From  the  peculiar  circumstance  by  which  these 
sounds  were  produced,  and  a  certain  pleasing 
effect  in  them,  Powell  was  dosurous  to  compose  a 
piece  of  music  founded  on  these  same  notes,  and 
accordingly  did  write  an  ovcrtiuo  for  a  full  or- 
chestra, in  eighteen  different  parts,  commencing 
with  the  four  notes  in  question,  thus :  — 


the  allegro  and  the  whole  of  the  piece  being  af- 
terwards strongly  marked  with  them,  in  the  dif- 
ferent deraeea  of  counterpoint,  and  various  other 
effects.  The  two  last  passages  in  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  piece  are  said  to  be  characteristic, 
the  ascending  and  descending  scales  together 
conveying  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  bwketi 
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ascending  and  descending  at  the  same  time  in  tiie 
coalpiL  The  allegro  begins  with  the  four  notes 
above  written.  The  commencement  of  the  orer- 
tare  (which  ia  very  alow)  has  alio  the  same  notes, 
ouIY  that  the  E  is  made  flat  inatead  of  natural, 
which  produces  the  minor  key.  Tiaa  composi- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  of  the  author,  and  ia  a 
striking  proof  that  the  greatest  powers  of  the 
human  mind  are  frequently  produced  from  causes 
apparently  mont  trivial  end  purely  accidental, 
liiere  is  another  musical  anecdote  of  Powell, 
•which  shows  his  readiness  and  power  as  a  violon- 
cellist. There  was  a  concert  at  the  Haymcrket 
Theatre,  to  which  he  went  in  the  boxes  with  a 
party  of  friends,  arriving  half  an  hour  before  the 
commencement.  After  his  party  were  seated,  he 
left  them  for  a  short  time  to  see  what  was  going 
forward  on  the  stage ;  and  had  scarcely  entered 
behind  the  scenes,  when  a  gentleman  (who,  we 
betievo,  was  one  of  the  commUtee  for  the  con- 
cert, and  to  whom  he  was  known)  addressed  him, 
and  said  they  were  in  groat  distress,  as  Lindley, 
who  was  to  perform,  had  only  just  informed 
them,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  bod  finger,  he 
could  not  attend ;  he  then  requested  Powell  to 
take  Lindley's  part,  which  would  essentially  serve 
the  interests  of  the  concert.  It  was  near  seven 
o'clock.  Powell  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
decide,  aa  of  course  he  had  not  his  violoncello 
with  him,  and  had  two  miles  to  go  for  it :  wish- 
ing, however,  to  render  every  assistance  in  his 
power,  ho  consented.  There  being  no  time  to  be 
lost,  he  immediately  sent  lor  a  coach,  (forgetting 
at  tiie  moment  his  friends  in  the  box,)  and  pro- 
ceeded home  for  his  instrument ;  where  seizing 
it  for  a  few  minutes  to  exercise  his  fingers  a  Httle, 
he  returned  to  the  theatre  just  in  time  for  the 
piece.  On  his  entrance  in  the  orchestra,  his 
friends,  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  displeased  at  hia  long  absence,  did  not 
at  first  recognise  him,  and  then  were  different 
opinions  expressed  as  to  who  it  could  he,  until 
ho  began  to  play.  After  the  piece,  in  which  ho 
had  to  take  an  obligato  part,  had  commenced 
some  little  time,  Powell's  solo  began,  and  he  had 
several  rounds  of  applause. 

Un  leaving  Dublin,  Powell  visited  Edinburgh, 
whore  he  mot  with  great  iffofessional  success. 
He  has  composed  several  pieces  for  the  violon- 
cello, as  also  for  the  piano-forte.  The  following 
list  comprises  hia  b^t  compositions,  both  pub- 
lished and  manuscript.  For  the  violoncello,  not 
published :  *'  Fifteen  Concertos,"  fantasia.  Op. 
21;  "Kinloch,  with  Introduction  and  Varia- 
tions;" *<PoQ>ouni,  Introduction  and  Hondo," 
Op.  22 ;  <*  Bousseau's  Dream,  with  Infccoduction," 
Op.  23  ;  "  Capriccio,"  Op.  24 ;  *'  Introduction  and 
Polacca,"  Op.  25.  Published  for  the  violoncello : 
"Three  Duets  for  Violin  and  Violoncello,"  Op. 
1 ;  <■  Three  Duets  for  two  Violoncellos,"  Op.  2  ; 
"  Three  Duets  for.  two  Violoncellos ; "  "  A  Grand 
Duet  for  Violin  and  Violoncello."  For  the  yio- 
Itn,  not  published.;  **  A  Duet  for  the  Violin  and 
Violoncello ;  "  "  Blue  Bell,  with  Variations ;  " 
"  A  Concerto  ; "  "  Three  Duets ;  "  "Three  Trios 
Concertanti  for  two  Violins  and  Violoncello ;  " 
"  A  Quartet, '  Hope  told,"  with  Variations,"  (pub- 
lished.) For  the  piano-ibrt^  not  published :  "  A 
Grand  Trio,  with  an  Accompaniment  for  a  Violin 
and  a  Violcmcello  Obligato ; "  **  Introduction  and 
Fugue  for  the  Omn,  aa  perfbrmed  at  Christ 
C3iuxoh  and  St.  Patrfok'a  Cathedra^  &o. ;  "lu- 


troduction  and  Fugue  for  the  Organ ; "  "  Over- 
ture for  a  full  Orchestra ; "  "  Overture  for  a  full 
Orchestra,"  as  pcoformed  at  VauxhaU  Ctardens ; 
"  Grand  Overtnre,"  aa  composed  from  the  four 
notes  given  in  the  above  anecdote ;  "  A  Folseca, 
with  Introduction."  For  the  piano-forte,  pub- 
lished :  "  Sonata,  with  VioUn  Accompaniment," 
Op.  1 ;  '*  Sonata,  with  VioUn  and  Violoncello  Ac- 
companiment," Op.  2 ;  "A  Set  of  Grand  Sonatas, 
with  Violoncfdlo  Accompaniment,  (obligato,)"  Op. 
4 ;  "  Grand  March  and  Hondo,"  aa  peribrmed  by 
the  military  band  at  VauxhaU  Gardens ;  *•  I^ 
Camponello,  a  Hondo;"  "lie  Troubadour  du 
Tags,  with  Variations."  For  the  harp,  published: 
"  A  Duet  for  Hoip  and  Piano-forte ;  "  "A  Duet 
fbf  Harp  and  Piano-forte ;  "  *■  Haydn's  Surprise, 
with  Variationa  for  the  Harp  or  Piano-fozte," 
1809;  "Kinloeh,  with  Variationa;"  and  some 
vocal  pieces. 

POZZABONELLO,  FRANCESCO,  of  a  noble 
Italian  family,  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Dkhyram- 
bu*  piUau  Cgtharti  motMatua."  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1623,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

POZZI,  an  Italian  muncian,  who  resided  sev- 
eral years  at  St.  Petersburg,  published,  amongtit 
other  work%  "  (^mhtor  p.  II,  V.,  A.,  et  Ve." 
1,  Petersbui^,  1796 ;  "  Potoaoiu  A  maid  OnoL," 
Petersburg,  1796 ;  "  Ariettei  Xud.,"  Op.  3,  Pcten- 
burg,  1797 ;  and  "  6  Arietta  Batiamett"  Op.  i, 
Petersburg,  1797. 

PKACHT,  AUGUST  "WnaELM,  a  musician, 
resident  at  Konigsberg  in  1793,  published  <•  Im- 
der  zum  Sitiffen  beym  KUmere,"  Zcrbst,  1796  ;  "  6 
IQeine  SQavier-Sonaten  far  lAAhaber,  later  TAtil,^' 
Zerbst,  1797 ;  and  "  SonaU  pour  le  Ciae.  owe  FAee. 
(fun  V.  ObL  A  Fc,"  Berlin,  1798. 

PRACTICE.  Performance  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement ;  that  active  exertion  of  the  pupil, 
without  which  the  greatest  genius,  aided  by  the 
ablest  instruction,  cannot  insure  futu^  excel- 
lence. 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  SCALK  Of  all  la- 
ercises  in  singing,  that  of  the  teaU  ia  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  difficult.  By  it,  when 
well  directed,  we  form,  develop,  and  strengthmi 
the  voice.  By  this  exercise,  also,  we  are  enabled 
to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  palliate,  any  natural  de- 
fects in  tiie  voice,  or  in  ^e  organs  by  which  it  is 
formed.  In  practice,  let  the  singer  stand  in  an 
upright,  natural,  and  di^fied  attitude,  without 
any  efi'ort  or  stiiihess.  Let  him  keep  bis  head 
upright,  but  without  bending  it  back ;  Cot,  if  the 
musdea  of  the  throat  are  too  much  extended, 
they  cannot  act  with  freedom.  The  mouth  must 
assume  the  same  position  as  in  smiling,  and  bo 
kept  sufficiently  open,  so  as,  without  any  subse- 
quent alteration,  to  pronounce  the  vowel  to 
which  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  to  be  sung.  This 
pontion  ia  very  &vonible  to  cleaxnesa  of  atttcu* 
lation,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  a  full  and  round 
qnali^  of  tone.  If  the  mouth  be  opened  too 
wide,  the  voice  becomes  hollow  and  sepulchral. 
Indeed,  guttural,  dental,  and  nasal  qualities  of 
tone  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  np(  n  the  mouth 
being  opened  too  much  or  too  little.  1'he 
student  must  take  care  that,  ir  opening  his 
mouth  in  the  manner  described,  his  counte- 
nance doea  not  assume  any  nnideasant  exprewion. 
Ha  must  also  avoid  making  any  grimaces  vidL 
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those  features  of  the  &ce  which  are  capable  of 
moTcmeiit.  OccasionaJ  prftctice  before  a  looking 
class  will  be  found  very  useftil  to  correct  bad 
habits  of  this  kind.  The  tongue  mast  lie  behind 
the  bottom  teeth,  'without,  however,  prassuig 
against  them.  Before  the  emission  of  a  sound, 
and  while  the  student  disposes  his  month  in  the 
manner  indicated,  —  a  position  which  must  remain 
unchanged  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the 
note,  —  he  must  take  breath  oopiously  sod  with 
promptitude.  The  scale,  both  ascending  uid  de- 
scending, must  be  practised  on  tho  vowel  A,  pro- 
nounced as  in  the  word  faihtr;  that  is,  with  the 
Italian  pronuncistioii.  After  a  while,  the  scale 
may  be  practised  upon  the  same  rowel,  pro- 
nouncod  as  in  the  words  male,  femaU,  &c.  As 
soon  as  the  student  has  taken  breath,  he  must 
attack  the  note  he  intends  to  nng  firmly,  and 
not  as  if  it  were  preceded  or  followed  by  an  sp- 
poggiatura.  On  its  first  emission  the  sound  must 
f>o  very  nfi ;  it  must  then  be  made  to  increase 
gradually  in  intensity  of  tone,  till  it  becomes  as 
loud  as  tho  voice  wUl  conveniently  allow ;  the 
tone  must  then  be  gradually  diminished  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  where  it  must  Bflem  to  die  Kwvf 
insensibly.  All  this  must  be  managed  without 
any  movement  of  either  tho  mouth  or  tongue,  or 
Hie  smallest  jerk  or  concussion  of  the  chest.  This 
manner  of  sustaining  a  note  is  Cfdlod,  by  tho 
Italians,  the  meata  di  voce,  or  putting  forth  of  the 
voice.  It  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end.  The  nteua  di  voce  must  oe  practised  on 
every  note  of  the  scale  within  the  compass  of  the 
voice,  taking  breath  between  each  note.  The_^»t« 
should  fall  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  duration 
of  each  sound.  In  this  manner  lot  the  student 
daily  sing  two  or  three  notes  in  the  ascending 
scale,  and  as  many  in  the  deecending  scale,  and 
he  will  soon  ascertain  the  natural  compass  of  his 
Voice,  equalize  it  as  to  power  and  quality  of  tone, 
and  fix  tho  limits  within  which  he  wiU  be  able 
to  execute  a  melody  without  effort  or  fatigue. 
This  practice  must  be  conducted  with  modera- 
tion, BO  as  not  to  injure  the  chest.  The  practice 
of  swelling  and  diminishing  a  long  note  in  the 
same  hceaUi  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  ex- 
pression and  the  power  of  giving  the  true  accent 
to  musical  sentences.  The  meua  Hi  voce  is  gener- 
ally indicated  by  this  character  <>,  placed  over 
any  long  note.  Tho  scale  may  also  be  practised 
with  tho  voice  sustaining  each  note  in  the  same 
degree  of  forte  or  piano  throughout,  carefully 
avcnding  any  unsto^iness  or  tremulous  and  un- 
dulating movement  in  the  tone;  or  each  note 
may  begin  forte,  and  diminish  gradually  in  quan- 
tity o£  tone  to  the  end ;  this  is  generally  indi- 
cated by  the  character  > :  or,  again,  each  note 
may  begin  piano,  and  be  swelled  gradually  to  the 
end;  this  is  indicated  by<.  ThjB  scale  may  bo 
practised  with  the  notes  detached  by  separate 
emisuoiu  of  the  breath,  or  smoothly  connected  in 
one  continuons  emisnon  of  it.  In  practising  tho 
scales  do  not  attempt  any  notes  higher  than  the 
voice  can  conveniently  roach ;  nothmg  is  so  like- 
ly to  spoil  the  voice  as  forcing  it  beyond  its  natu- 
nl  limits.  Nor  must  we  too  &r  try  the  breath 
during  the  cxsnnsaa,  u  it  is  only  by  degrees  that 
we  can  accustom  onrsetves  to  idng  notes  of  very 
long  dui&tion. 

PRADHER,  LOUIS  BARTHELEMI,  pro- 
Smas  <tf  the  piano-forte  at  the  Consemtory  in 


Paris,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  17SI.  He  was  fre- 
quently termed  the  Cramer  of  Paris,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  as  a  pianist  and  composer.  He 
was  teacher  to  some  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
and  was  in  what  may  be  termed  the  zenith  of 
fashion.  As  a  player  he  was  especially  distin- 
guished by  a  vigorous  and  spiritod  style  of  exe- 
cution. Fradhcr  commenced  his  studies  in  music 
at  the  ago  of  eight  years,  at  first  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  uncle  LoKjvrc,  and  subsequeutiy  under 
Qobert,  a  professor  of  the  Royal  School,  to  which 
he  was  attached  as  a  pupL  This  school  having 
been  suppressed  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution, 
Madame  de  Montgeroult,  directed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  form  two  piano  pupils,  chose  Pradher 
for  one,  and  gave  him  instructions  during  two 
years  and  a  half.  The  Conservatory  being  then 
established,  Pradher  was  elected  a  pupil  of  it,  un- 
der his  first  master,  Gobert,  and  in  the  two  first  pub- 
lic exhibitions  of  the  pupils  obtained  the  first  and 
second  prizes  for  piano-forte  playing.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Berton ;  but  in  the  middle  of  his 
course  quitted  the  Conserratory,  and  married 
MUe.  Plulidor,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  com- 
poser of  that  name.  About  a  year  after  this,  a 
professorship  becoming  vacant  at  the  Conserva- 
tory, by  the  death  of  Hyacinthe  Jadin,  Pradhor 
obtained  the  situation,  after  a  competition  with 
several  candidates,  on  which  occasion  he  per- 
formed, at  first  sight,  some  manuscript  fugues  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  which  had  been  composed 
expressly  for  tlus  competition.  He  lus  since 
formed  many  excellent  pu|Hls,  some  of  whom 
have  goiiied  the  first  and  second  prizes  ;  tho  prin- 
cipal of  these,  up  to  the  year  1811,  were  Mes- 
dunes  Damont,  Herse,  and  Ravel,  and  Messieurs 
Chancourtin,  Dubois,  Mcisemberg,  and  Lambert. 
Pradher  has  published  a  considerable  number  of 
musical  works,  consisting,  up  to  the  year  1811, 
of  thirteen  colleotions  oi  romances,  and  a  great 
number  of  detached  pieces  of  the  same  kind, 
many  of  which  had  brilliant  success ;  such  as, 
for  instance,  "  Le  Souton  de  Hoae,"  and  "  Le  Pnn~ 
tema ,- "  also  several  vocal  rondos  i  "  Two  Piano- 
forte Sonatas,"  dedicated  to  Berton  ;  "A  Grand 
Sonata,"  decUcated  to  Mehulj  "Two  Potpour- 
ris;" Rondo  alia  Polacca;"  "Fantasia  on  the 
Air  '  Du  point  de  Jour;'"  '*  A  Fantasia  on  an  Air 
of  Lambert ;  "  *■  A  Variation  for  tho  Piano-forte 
on  the  Romance  of  Helena ;  "  and  "  A  Fiano-forto 
Concerto."  He  had  composed,  up  to  the  same 
period,  for  the  Th^-fttre  feydeau,  three  operas, 
namely,  "  Xa  FoUe  Musteale,"  "  Le  CAeealier  Hn- 
dmtrie,"  and  '*  Jswm  sI  Vieiik." 

PK£SCLE.  (L.)  Fonales  hired  by  the 
ancients  to  sing  over  the  dead  at  funerals. 

PRALL-TRILLER.     A  passing  shake,  or 

passing  notes ;  as,  — 


i 


tr    ^  tr  tr  tr  tr  ^ 

PR^OBICS,  MICHAEL,  a  native  of  Creuz- 
berg,  a  city  on  the  Rivn  AVena,  in  Thuringia.  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Soxe-Eiscnach,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1571.  Ha^'ing  made  great  proficiency 
in  music,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  Julius, 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  chapel-master  and  chamber 
organist  of  his  oouxti  and  4lM>  private  secKtaty 
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to  Ub  consort  Elizabeth-  Being  an  occl0BtB«tic 
by  profession,  he  afterwards  became  prior  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Ringhelm,  in  the  bish- 
opric of  Hildeshebn.  He  was  also,  but  in  what 
part  of  his  life  it  is  not  known,  chapel-master  to 
the  Elector  at  Dxosden.  He  died  at  Wolfcn- 
buttel  on  the  day  of  his  natiTity,  1621,  having 
jost  completed  his  fiftieth  year.  The  musical 
ctmipositions  of  Pra>toriuB  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  motets,  masses,  hymns,  and  other 
church  offices.  He  wrote  ateo  a  treatise,  intended 
to  consist  of  four  volumes  in  quarto ;  but  only 
three  were  printed,  entitled  "  Syntagma  ituwum." 
This  work  contains  a  history  of  the  progress  of 
ecdcriaatical  music,  from  the  period  of  its  origin 
to  his  own  time. 

PRijrOIlirS,  GODESCALCUS,  or  AB- 
DIA8,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg, 
was  bom  in  1528.  He  is  said  to  have  perfectly 
mastered  fourteen  differcDt  languages.  At  the 
time  he  was  rector  of  the  aohool  at  Magdeburg, 
ho  fiunned  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mnncian  Martin  Agricola,  and  being  very  partial 
to  the  science  of  mueic,  undertook,  conjointly 
with  A^cda,  to  puUi^  a  work  on  singing. 
Agricols,  however,  dying  before  the  work  was 
completod,  Prtotorius  finished  and  published  it 
alone,  under  the  title  "Melodia  Sdiokulim  mb 
Borarum  IntenaUia  DteaiUandm,  ^  In  vntm 
acholte  ilaffdeberjfeatit."  Fnebnius  died  in  1573, 
ttoA  an  edition  of  the  above  trtak,  probaUy  the 
second,  ia  dated  Hagdebuxg,  1084. 

PILITORnJS,  or  BCHULTZ,  HIERONY- 
MUS,  a  celebrated  oi^anist  and  composer  at  Ham- 
burg, was  bom  in  that  city  in  1660.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  lesBons  in  music,  which  he  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Cologne,  and  with  such  zeal 
that  ho  was  nominated,  in  1580,  chorister  to  the 
town  of  Erfurt.  He  died  in  1629,  having  suc- 
ceeded hia  &ther,  in  1582,  in  the  first-mentioned 
sitaiition.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Te  Deum  " 
for  sixteen  voices ;  the  '■  CauticleG  of  Luther 
and  others,  with  many  original  Melodies ; " 
<<  Cattiionea  Sacra,"  consisting  of  Latin  hymns  for 
&om  fire  to  eight  voices,  and  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal festivals  of  the  year,,  Hamburg,  1599; 

iloffnifieat,  8  Voam,"  Hambur|^  1602 ;  "  Six 
Uasses,"  flor  from  five  to  eight  voices,  Hunburg, 
1616;  "  Caniionum  Sacrarum,  6  ad  20  Vocum, 
Lib.  4,"  Hamburg,  1G18 ;  "  Opu$  Miuicum  Novum 
el  Perfectum,  5  TotnU  condnruUum,"  Frankfort, 
1623. 

PR^OBIUS,  MAGISTER  JOHANN,  bom 
in  1634,  was  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Halle, 
where  he  died  in  1705.  By  his  erudition,  as  well 
as  his  musioal  compoaitionB,  he  attained  great 
celebrity.  In  1681,  he  produced  at  Halle  an 
oratorio  of  hia  oompoaition,  ontitled  "David," 
vrhich  waa  much  applaudod. 

PRAKDINI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  an 
instrumental  composer  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
a£  the  laghtBcnOi  century,  publiahed  at  Venice, 
in  1716,  *'Sonateper  Camara  d  In,"  Op.  1. 

PRATL  ALESSIO,  chapel-master  to  the 
elector  pdatine,  and  a  very  agreeable  and  gen- 
erally esteemed  composer,  was  bom  at  Ferrara  in 
1737.  In  1767  he  went  to  Paris,  and  composed 
there  an  opera  for  the  Thi&tn  da  T  Opera  Comiqve, 
entitled  "L'Eook  dt  ia  Jtmum,"  From  Paris 


he  proceedod  to  St.  Fetenbni^,  where  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  at  length  returned  to 
hia  native  country,  wha«  he  composed  at  FhK- 
ence  hia  wera  of  ••{t^mM,"  which  waa  greatly 
admired.  It  la  even  aud  that,  after  its  Ant 
representation,  the  archduke  purchased  the 
work,  and  withdrew  it  from  public  performance, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  its  note 
possessor.  Others  of  his  operas  are  "Armida 
Abbaadonnata,"  Munich,  1785;  '*La  Sentiramide, 
ostia  la  Vend^ta  di  Nino,"  a  melodrama,  Florence, 
1786;  *'Olimpia;'  Naples,  1786;  and  "Demo- 
foontt"  Venice,  1787-  He  also  composed  much 
chamber  music  for  the  harpsichord,  harp,  fluto^ 
&C.,  and  several  collections  <tf  Italian  and  French 
cansooeta.   He  died  at  Feirara  in  1788. 

PRATTICO.  (I.)  The  appellation  given  by 
the  Italians  to  a  practical  musician,  who  per- 
forms, but  does  not  study  the  science  or  theory 
of  composiUon. 

PljlAIT,  JOHN,  a  nadve  of  Cambridge,  and 
son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  a  muaie  seller  and  teacher  of 
several  instruments,  was  at  the  a^  of  ^ht 
years  admitted  a  chorister  in  the  chwr  of  Kina^s 
College,  and  continued  as  such  till  hia  voice 
broke,  when  he  became  n  pupil  of  Dr.  Kandal, 
(who  was  then  the  organist,)  and  for  whom  he 
officiated  as  deputy,  until  the  time  of  the  doc- 
tor's death,  which  happened  in  the  mouth  of 
March,  1799.  He  was  then  appiHutedt  b^  Dr. 
Sumner,  provost  of  King's  CoUege^  onanist  to 
that  Bodcty,  and,  on  the  Slat  of  September  fol- 
lowing, was  appointed,  by  the  vice  chancellor, 
organist  to  the  university,  and,  in  tho  year  1813, 
succeeded  Paris,  as  o^;anijst  to  St  Fetor's  College. 
Tho  only  work  of  importance  which  he  pub- 
lished is  a  selection  of  ancient  and  modem 
psalm  tunes  and  hymns,  in  one  volume,  entitled 
"  Piahnodia  Cantdbriffimait."  He  has  oomposed 
several  services  and  anthems,  which  are  fivquent- 
ly  pezfiomed  at  the  ehapel  in  Cambridge. 

PRECENTOB.  <L.)  The  a^ellation  pven 
formerly  to  the  master  of  the  ch<rir. 

FBEdPITATO.   (L)   In  a  hnxried  manner. 

PRECISIONE.   (I.)   Preusion,  exactitude 

PHEDIEIU,  LUCA  ANTONIO,  of  Bologna, 
after  having  resided  many  years  in  the  snrioe  of 
the  court  at  Vienna,  died  in  hia  own  country. 
He  is  said  to  have  joined  much  imagination  m 
his  works  to  great  truth  and  expreesion.  Charles 
VI.  had  a  particular  esteem  for  this  composer. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  dramatic  produc- 
tions: "La  Chwlda,"  1711;  "AMarto,"  1715; 
"Lueh  I^^drio,"  1715.  "II  Trionfi  di Sotiimatie," 
1719;  "AfonMM,"  1719;  "Si^itme  ii  thvmde," 
1731;  »Zoer  1738;  "il  Saerifiao  d^Mnmio," 
1738  ;  and  "  Itaaeo  FSgwa     SMhnlore,"  17*0. 

PREGHIERA.    (I.)  Prayer. 

PREIXDL,  JOSEPH,  bom  in  1758,  and  chap- 
el-master at  Vienna  iu  1793,  publiahed  much 
music  for  the  harpsichord,  besidca  masses,  grad- 
uaU,  offertories,  &c. 

PEELLEUB,  PIEBRE.  A  F^eh  composer, 
w^  resided  in  London.  In  1728  he  waa  elected 
organist  at  St.  Alban's ;  about  the  same  time  h* 
was  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields,  for  which  house  he  oompoead 
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■ome  ballets  and  interludes,  wfatch  were  very 
successful.  In  1731  he  published  b  work  enti- 
tled "llic  Modem  Music  Master,  &c."  It  con- 
tains instructions  for  sin^ng,  as  also  Sot  playing 
most  of  the  instruments  then  in  use. 

PRELOQUICM.  (L.)  The  term  applied  to 
that  introductory  excess  of  words,  or  syllables, 
which  precedes  the  first  bar  of  a  chant, 

PIlELirDE,PUELUDIO,  (L)  PRELUDIUMt 
(L.)  A  short  introductory  composition,  or  ex- 
tempore performance,  to  prepare  the  ear  for  the 
succeeding  movements. 

FREMIEKE.  (F.)  First;  as,  prtmien  foit, 
first  time. 

PRENTTZ,  CASPAB,  by  birth  a  BaTarian, 
publiflhed  at  Eatisbon,  in  1680,  a  collection  oC 
Latin  psalma  for  Toices  and  instnunenta.  He 
was  the  master  of  FachelbeL 

PREPARATION'.  That  disposition  cf  the 
iLBimony  by  which  discords  are  lawfully  rntio- 
duced.  Tlus  preparation  ohi^y  eoniiEts  in  em- 
ploying a  hannony,  one  of  whose  notes  irill 
ibrm  ike  discordant  note  of  the  prepared  com- 
bination. 

PREFAREI)  SHAKE.  A  ahtke  with  two  or 
more  introductory  notes. 

PRESCIMONIUS,  NICOLAITS  JOSEPHUS, 
doctor  of  laws,  and  advocate  at  Palermo  in  1708, 
was  bom  at  FrancaviUa,  in  Sicily,  in  ISflfi.  He 
was  the  composer  of  no  less  than  fourteen  ora- 
toiioa,  of  moat  of  which  he  probably  wrote  both 
the  words  and  music  The  following  are  the 
titln  of  theae  works  :  "  La  Gara  de'  Ftumi,  Ser»~ 
natai  $  Yod,"  Palermo,  1693;  "La  NatcUa  di 
intone  aimunsiata  daiF  Angeh;  Figura  dtlla  Sa- 
enUiuima  ATmunzUaziom  del  Verio;  Ditdogo  d  5 
Voci,"  Messina,  1694;  " L' OanipoUnza  giorifieata 
da'  tnfanciviU  wUa  Fomace  di  BabUonia ;  Diaiogo 
d  6  Voci  per  la  tacra  Cena  del  JUdentore,"  Naples, 
1695;  "It  Trionfo  degli  Dei;  SereTuia  d  4  Voci, 
due  Chorit  o  60  Slromenti,"  Messina,  1695 ;  "  Gii 
Angeli  Sabnitti  per  la  ConcesUme  di  Maria ;  Dia- 
iogo d  6  Voci,"  Rome,  1696;  "It  Fuoco  Panegi- 
ritta  det  Creatore  netta  Fomace  di  Babilonia  ;  Dia- 
iogo i  6  Voci,"  Palermo;  "La  Nottg  Felice; 
Sermaia  d  S  Vod,"  Palermo,  1700;  **LaCrisi 
Vit^da  MondalrngtutUtit^aiubrtU  Sangim  da 
JtedtHtort  m  Oettemoni;  Oralorie  d  8  Foci,"  Mes- 
sina, 1701;  "IMiracoU  delia  Providenza ;  Ora- 
torio d  a  Voci,"  Palermo,  1703;  II  JVipudio  detle 
Ninfa  nMa  piaggia  di  Mare  Dolce ;  Senerata  d  3 
Vod,  e  piu  ^romettti,"  Palermo,  1704 ;  "  It  Oiu~ 
disio  di  Saiomone  nella  OonUta  deile  due  Madri; 
Haero  IhiUmumenio  armonica"  Palmno,  1705; 
"La  F^gKa  vnigmHa  di  Qefie,  tacrifieata  d  Dio 
dot  Padrt;  Diaiogo  d  5  Voci,"  Palermo,  1705; 
**La  VirtU  m  Oara;  Drattenimmto  armonico  d  4 
Voci,"  Palermo,  1706;  and  "II  Latte  di  lade, 
Figura  tfe/T  Euchariatta  lacroianta,  e  deW  immacu- 
lata  Puriti  di  Maria  Virgine ;  Oratorio  d  5  Vod,  e 
piu  Stronunii,'"  Palermo,  1700. 

FRESTEZZA  (L)  Ra^ty,  quickness ;  as, 
eon  preiteaa,  with  rapidity. 

PRESTISSIMO,  or  PRESTISS.  (L)  The 
■nperlatlTe  of  pntto,  A  word  denoting  the 
nioeC  rapid  Umit. 

PRESTO.  (L)  A  vord  impljing  that  the 
numnisut  at  tiw  b^inning  of  which  it  li  placed 


is  to  be  performed  in  a  very  quick,  though  not 
the  quickest,  time. 

PBETI,  ALFONSO,  published  his  first  book 
ot  madrigals  at  Venice,  in  1587. 

PREU,  FRIEDRICH.  Musician  at  Leipsio  in 
1781.  He  had  much  talent,  but  was  unfortu- 
nate, which  determined  his  Mends  to  print,  in 
1781  and  1785,  for  his  benefit,  br  subscription, 
two  volumes  of  his  songs.  Besides  thes^  he 
composed  the  following  works :  "  Adratte,"  a 
German  opera ;  "The  Wildfire,"  ditto;  <•  Bella 
and  Fernando,  or  the  Satyr,"  ditto,  1791 ;  and 
"  The  Milliner,"  operetta. 

PRETJSS,  CARL,  court  musician  at  Hanover, 
published  at  Cas8el,in  1778,  "  Three  Quatuors  for 
the  Harpsichord,  two  Violins,  and  Violoncello, 
Fart  I. ;  "  and,  in  1783,  a  volume  of  "  Odea  and 
Songs." 

PREVOST,  EXTOENB,  bom  in  Palis,  In  1806, 
and  puinl  of  Lesneor,  has  composed  a  nnmbv  of 
popiuax  pieces  for  the  Opera  Comique. 

PREVOST,  OUnXAUME.  Contn^tinlistof 
the  oxtecnth  century.  Leohner,  in  his  "  JUntaCto 
Swm,"  has  preserved  many  pieces  this  master's 
composition. 

PREYSING,  HEINRICH  BALTHASAR, 
chunber  musician  at  Ootha,  baa  been  known  in 
Gemiany,  since  the  year  1760,  by  several  com- 
positions for  the  violoncello.  He  died  at  Ootha 
m  1802,  leaving  two  sons,  both  eminent  perform- 
ers on  bow  instruments. 

PRIMA  DONNA.  (L)  The  princ^  &. 
male  singer  in  the  Italian  opera. 

PRIMAVERA,  GIOVANNI  LEONARDO, 
called  Dg/T  Arpa,  from  his  eminence  on  the  harp, 
flourished  at  Naples  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  also  a  poet  and  composer. 
Amongst  his  works  are  "  MadrigaU  dS  e6  Voci," 
Venice,  1565 ;  <*  Catuondte  NeapoUiarte  d  3  Vod, 
Lib.  1,  2,e  3,"  Venice,  1570;  and  "Madrigali  d 
6  Vod,"  Venice,  1573. 

PRIMA  VISTA.   (L)   At  first  s^ht. 

PRIMA  VOLTA.    (I.)    First  time. 

PRIMITIVE  CHORD.  That  chord,  the  low- 
est note  of  which  is  of  the  same  literal  denomi- 
nation as  the  fundamental  bass  of  the  harmony. 
The  chord,  taken  in  any  other  way,  aa  when  its 
lowest  note  is  the  third  or  the  fiith  of  the  funda- 
mental bass,  is  colled  a  derioatioe. 

FRIMO.  (L)  First:  as,  prima  dMmio,  first 
violin ;  primo  fiatdo,  first  fiute. 

PRIMO  BUFFO.  (I)  Fust  oomic  actor  and 
singer. 

PRIMO  MTTSICO.  (L)  Principal  mole  singer. 

PRIMO  TEMPO,  or  PRIM.  TEMP-  (I.)  In 
the  original  time.  An  expression  used  oAer  a 
retardation  or  aceeJeration  of  the  time,  to  signify 
that  iiieJSrat  motion  of  the  measure  is  resumed. 

PRINCIPAL.  A  word  uaed  adjeotively  to 
signify  the  leadw  of  a  band ;  aa  prindpai  vio- 
lin. Also  applied  snbstantiTely  to  a  certun  stop 
in  the  oxgm.   See  Stop. 

PRINCIPALMENTE.   (I.)  FrincipoUy. 

PRING,  JACOB.  JOSEPH,  ai^  ISAAC. 
There  were  three  brothers  of  this  name,  who  were 
eminent  as  profieesors  and  Tocal  composers  in 
England.    Joseph  Fring  was  organist  of  fha 
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cathedral  at  Bangor,  and  Isaac  aettled  at  Oxford, 
M  profeMor  and  organist  of  Xew  College  there, 
whilst  Jacob  Piing  resided  principally  in  London 
till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1799.  Jacob 
firing  vaa  one  of  the  flrst  foundera,  with  Dr.  Cal- 
cott,  Samnel  Webbe,  Mr.  Bonl^,  Sec,  of  the  so- 
ciety called  C(mcentore$  Sodabt- 

PRINTZ,  WOUFGAXO  CASPAK,  waa  bom 
at  Waldthum,  a  email  city  in  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
in  the  year  1641.  His  father  Tras  a  magistrate, 
and  a  receiver  of  the  public  revenues  there,  till, 
on  account  of  his  religion,  he  quitted  hiu  station, 
and  removed  to  Vohenstraus,  a  small  ton-n  in  the 
territory  of  Parstenbnrg.  Young  Piintz,  dis- 
covering a  taste  for  muaic,  was  inatructed  in  the 
princdplea  of  contpoation,  and  the  practice  of  the 
harpswhord,  violin,  and  other  instruments.  He 
was  admitted  a  student  in  the  university  at  Alt- 
dorff,  whf^e  he  continued  three  years ;  and  irom 
thence  be  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Connt 
Froranitz,  at  Dresden,  as  director  of  his  music 
uid  court  organist.  With  thia  noblonuui  he  trav- 
elled through  SileKS,  Hraavia,  and  Austria.  On 
the  decease  of  the  count,  Prints  was  invited  to 
the  office  of  chanter  in  the  church  of  a  town 
named  Triebel,  where  ho  married ;  but,  after  a 
year's  continuance  in  that  employment,  being 
called  to  the  same  office  in  the  church  at  Sorau, 
Id  V-ppta  Saxony,'h«  entered  upon  it  in  the  year 
166S.  Borne  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
to  the  direction  of  the  choir  in  the  same  church ; 
and.  as  it  is  supposed,  continued  in  that  station 
until  the  time  of  liis  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1717. 

His  works  are  numerous.  Among  them  there 
is  a  history  of  vocal  and  insbiunental  music, 
which  was  pubHahed  at  Dresden,  in  the  year 
1690,  with  the  title  of  *' HialorucAg  BeuAreibung 
dffr  etklen  Sing  vnd  Klingktattt."  This  is  written 
in  chronological  order,  and  the  author  begins  it 
with  an  account  of  the  invention  of  the  harp  by 
JubaL  He  has  delineated  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ments chiefly  &bm  the  anthority  of  Joannes 
Schutteros,  the  author  of  "C6ttMtan»a  Philoto- 
gUa."  The  Grodan  and  Hebrew  music  arc 
treated  at  some  length,  and  the  history  is  coa- 
tinaod  throuf^h  all  the  later  writers  to  his  own 
time,  concluding  with  an  account  of  himself  and 
his  studies.  He  dates  the  invention  of  music  in 
consonance  from  the  year  940,  and  ascribes  it  to 
St.  Dunstan,  who,  he  says,  composed  songs,  in 
different  ports,  for  bass,  tenor,  descant,  and  va- 
gant,  or  alt.  He  asserts,  however,  that  St.  Dun- 
stan proceeded  no  &rthcr  in  it  than  to  the  oon- 
traptmtua  timplex,  and  that  it  was  not  till  some 
jrears  after  its  invention  that  the  practice  of  sing- 
ing in  consonance  became  geuoraL  Prints  ap- 
pears to  have  been  on  able  man  in  bis  profeesion, 
and  to  hare  bestowed  great  pains  on  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work,  the  levity  of  which  is  its  only 
fault.  Another  work  by  him  has  been  mentioned, 
"  De  ImtrumentU  in  toto  Orbe  Mmidt,"  which  is 
said  to  have  been  written  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death. 

PRIOLI.  GIOVANNI,  chapel-master  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  IL  at  Vienna,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  centuryt  published, 
among  many  other  works,  "  Pan  I.  Conomiuum 
Sactmttn,"  Venice,  1618;  "Mitta  d  8  a  9  eoc.," 
Venice,  1624;  and  *'Daieie  Afitnca/h"  Vienna, 
162«. 


PROBE,  (O.)  PROVA,  (L)   A  rehsarsaL 

PROCH,  HEIXRICH,  bom  in  1809,  at  Vi- 
enna, first  became  distmguished  as  a  violinist- 
He  was  afterwards  chapel-master  in  Vienna,  and 
is  well  known  by  his  songs  with  instrumental 
accompaniments,  such  as  piano,  violoncello,  and 
horn.  He  has  also  written  mosses,  overture^ 
violin  quarteto,  fte. 

PROCKSCH,  GASPARD.  A  good  German 
clarinetist,  and  composer  for  his  instrument- 
Some  of  his  music  was  published  at  Paris  about 
the  year  1779. 

PRODUCTION  OF  SOUND.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  sound  is 
produced  by  certain  undulations  of  the  air,  (and 
IS  not,  as  was  supposed  by  ancient  philosophers, 
a  thing  that  would  be,  if  no  hearing  animal 
existed:)  bat  Aew  these  imdnlatioiis  pcodocei 
sound,  is,  and  ever  must  bc^  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Some  have  thought  the  drum  of  the  ear  so 
peculiarly  constructed,  that,  after  receiving  the 
impulse  from  the  motions  in  the  air,  it  would 
cause  undulations  still  to  pass  on  within,  until 
they  should  arrive  at  the  brain,  and  thus  give  the 
sensation  of  sound.  The  cavity  intervening  b^ 
tween  the  external  air  and  the  inner  chamber  ap- 
peared to  these  anatomists  to  hare  no  other  use 
than  to  allow  a  free  motion  to  the  little  pirton 
that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air  within  the 
labyrinth,  and,  as  the  piston  condenses  on  a  very 
small  sur&cc,  consequently  the  a^tations  that 
are  very  gentle  when  received,  b^ng  rendered 
more  dense  by  this  process,  have  greater  efiect 
when  they  reach  the  powers  of  perception.  Tbc 
gravity  or  ocuteness  of  a  sound  is  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  air  displaced,  the  force  with  which  the 
string  is  moved  gignifying  very  little.  The  degrees 
of  aoutenees  are  according  to  the  specific  den- 
sity of  the  stthrtanoe  which  emits  the  sound.  The 
strength  of  m  tone  is  as  Oie  moment  of  the  par- 
ticles of  air ;  the  moment  of  these  particles  is  as 
their  velocity,  and  the  velocity  of  these  partiete 
is  as  the  velocity  of  the  string  which  sets  them  in 
motion.  In  a  still  night  the  voices  of  workmen 
at  the  distillery  at  Bottwaea  may  be  heard  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  a  distance  (tf  three  miles. 
The  mitchword  at  Portsmouth,  it  is  said,  can  be 
heard  at  Rydc,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  distance 
of  four  or  five  miles.  The  echo  in  Woodstock 
Park  is  repeated  seventeen  times  by  day  and 
twenty  by  iii^t.  The  artillery  at  the  uege  of 
Genoa  by  the  French  waa  heard  at  L^hom,  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  The  firing  at  the  l^attlo 
of  Waterloo  was  heard  at  Dover,  at  a  distance,  in 
a  direct  line,  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  ten  were  over  land,  and 
the  remainder  over  water. 

PROFESSORSHIP,  MUSICAL.  That  station 
in  a  nnivernty  which  entities  the  professor  to 
confer  musical  degrees,  give  public  lectures  on 
the  harmonic  science,  and  compose  for,  and  con- 
duct, all  musical  performances  ordained  by,  or 
connected  with,  the  academical  regulations.  The 
profeaaonhip  was  instituted  at  Oxford  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Heyther,  under  the  title  of  a  music  taoitm.  In 
order  to  promote  the  practice  of  which  he  himself 
was  a  graduate,  lite  learned  founder  presented  to 
the  Umrersity  Musio  School  a  haipsiooii,  a  chest 
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of  viobi  and  a  Tariety  of  mannsoript  and  printed 
mono* 

PBOORAHMK  A  list  of  i^eces  to  be  per- 
bnned  in  a  concert,  oratorio,  opera,  fto. 

PROORESSZON  Bigniflee  a  miccegsion  of  tri- 
ads, or  perfect  oliordB,  which  are  confined  to  the 
tonic.  Although  a  change  of  any  note  implies 
partial  modulation,  yet  in  all  cases  where  the  new 
tonic  nnnainB  undecided  by  the  omission  of  the 
leading  note,  the  original  tonic  continues  a  pre- 
dominant sound,  and  the  term  progroasion  ia  re- 
tained. 

PROGRESSIVE.  An  epithet  properly  ap- 
plied to  lessons  expressly  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practical  unproremcnt,  and  that  are  bo 
constructed  in  point  of  increasing  execution  as  to 
lead  the  practitioner,  by  insensible  degrees,  to 
those  difficulties  which  ho  could  not  well  en- 
counter Ttithout  such  preparatory  exercises.  In 
music,  as  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  path  to 
improTcment  has  been  greatly  smoothed,  and 
the  labor  of  the  tutor  mach  abridged,  by  those 
simple  introductory  precepts  and  practical  exam- 
ples which  some  of  the  first  professors  have 
deigned  to  furnish  ;  and  excellence  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  more  generally  attained  than  in 
former  aj^,  vhea  the  early  advancee  of  the  juve- 
nile pupil  wore  Lbb8  consulted  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious. 

PROGRESSIVE  NOTES.  Those  notes  which 
succeed  each  othor,  either  in  ascent  or  descent, 
those  degrees,  the  settled  order  of  which  con- 
stitutes tho  koy  of  the  composition,  or  of  the 
movement,  or  tike  passage  in  which  they  take 
place. 

PROLAITON.  A  method,  used  in  the  old 
music,  for  detenniuing  the  power  of  semibrevcs 
and  minims.  The  mark  of  prolcUion  was  placed 
after  the  clcC  and  sometimes  after  the  sign  of  the 
mode,  by  a  circle,  or  semicircle*  punctuated  or 
unpunctuated,  acrording  to  the  following  rules : 
the  prolatioH  was  divided  into  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, and  each  of  these  into  major  or  minor,  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  mode.  The  perfect  fnvkUion 
was  for  the  ternary  measure,  and  was  marked  by 
a  point  in  a  circle  when  mt^,  and  by  a  point  in 
a  semicircle  when  minor. 

PROXOMUS.  An  ancient  Theban  musician. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  a  flute,  upon  which  ho 
could  play  in  throe  different  modes.  Before  his 
time  there  was  a  purticular  flute  for  every  mode 
or  key;  and  so  out  of  tune  are  the  generality  of 
modern  flutes,  it  were  almost  to  be  wished  that  the 
custom  had  still  continued.  l*ho  words  and  music 
of  a  hymn,  composed  byPronomus  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chalcis  when  they  wont  to  Delos,  were 
existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  was  like- 
wise the  tomb  of  this  musician,  erected  by  the 
citizens  of  Thebes,  near  that  of  Epaminondas. 

PUOFHET.  The  name  given,  in  remote 
times,  to  bards  and  rhapsodists.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  sometimes  understand  the  word 
pntpbet  in  the  Old  Testament ;  as  when  "  Saul 
met  a  company  of  pnpheU  with  a  jwoAsry,  tabret, 
and  harp." 

PROPORTION'.  The  ratio  which  two  terms 
bear  to  w>h  otiicr  upon  comparing  them,  as 
two  numbers,  two  lines,  two  soimda,  &c. 


PROSE  Certain  hymns  used  in  the  Bomish 
church,  called  also  lequentia.  They  are  in  rhymes 
but  derive  their  names  of  pro»»,  or  proua,  from 
their  deficiency  in  measure  and  quantity.  Sea 

Sbqubktu.. 

FR03CORDA.  (Or.)  An  inrtnimenUI  «nd  T«ricd  nceompuif- 
mrnt  to  the  incicntTocat  made,  InTcnted,  ai  wo  leant  frtun  Flu- 
tareb,  br  the  Gneiaii  m  nil  clan  Crcxui :  befot*  whe««  time,  Uie  M- 
eomMnlroent  wai  In  tuilaon.or note  for  ttatt. 

PA08LAMBAH0MEN0S.  The  nama  givta  bj  the  andciit 
Qtcck*  to  the  lowMt  noM  in  tbclr  ijitem,  and  which  ww  Mnlnlcnl 
to  onr  A  on  the  fini  qaec  in  the  ha,,.  ThI*  note  wa«  jiro»- 
lainlfcmamrnat,  bveaqfe.  being  aaUolncd  to  Uie  hiVMt  trtiwhonl,  Ibc 
the  purpoteof  fumlihlng  IJie  octaTe  to  th«  MN^ormiddla  d)w<b 
It  wai  I  Kind  of  (iniemiunerapjr  pound. 

PROSOhl.V.  (Or.)  A  ncred  tang,  or  hymn,  inng  bjrthe  an- 
elcnti  In  lionor  of  the  goda. 

PKUSODIAC.  An  epithet  br  irhkh  the  indent  Grctki  dif 
tincui*heda>prc1ei  of  noaie,  or  air,  aunji  in  honor  of  Uani  and  tho 
InvcDtlDn  of  wblclt  wai  aUributed  to  Olfmpui. 

PROSODY.  A  term,  partly  grammatical  end 
partly  musical,  relating  to  the  accent  and  metri- 
cal quantity  of  syllable?,  in  lyrical  composition, 
A  just  prosody  is  so  indispensable  to  genuine  tnel- 
ody,  that  a  respectable  Italian  author  has  defined 
it  the  guide  of  toiiff.  That  prosody  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  ancient  music  is  indeed 
evident,  as  well  from  the  ongin  of  the  word  as 
&om  nimierouH  passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  Prosody  was  also  a  kind  of  name  per- 
formed by  flutes,  and  peculiar  to  the  caiitics 
which  were  sung  by  the  Greeks  at  the  entrance 
of  sacrifices.  Plutarch  attributes  the  invention 
o{ prosodies  to  Clouas,  of  Tegsa. 

PROTA,  GIUSEPPE,  bom  at  Naples  in  1699, 
was  distinguished  both  as  a  teacher  and  com- 
poser. Prota  first  studied  in  tho  Conservattny 
Dei  Povi^  di  Giesu  Cristo,  and  afterwords  in 
that  of  La  PietJk,  under  Alesnndro  Scarlatti ;  but 
irom  the  rank  of  a  pupil  he  soon  rose  to  that  of  a 
master,  and  was  named  director  of  the  latter  of 
these  establishments.  Prota  is  amongst  the  last 
of  those  whose  time  was  chiefly  absorbed  by  m- 
struction.  Wo  know  of  none  of  his  compositions ; 
but  as  his  reputation  is  somewhat  extended,  it  is 
probable  that  it  is  due  both  to  his  labors  as  a  com- 
poser and  a  professor.  His  style  is  said  to  have 
been  full  of  truth  and  wproasion. 

PROTESTS.  The  nana  giTaa  by  the  udenl  GiMki  to  a  ceittin 
pama  In  thetr  mnrio 

I'ROTUP&ALTES.  The  name  of  that  of  Oie  two  principal  linc- 
«r*  in  tho  patriarchal  church  of  CoDMantinople, who  ii  atatkined 
on  Uia  ilsht  fide  of  the  cboir. 

PROVEDI,  FRANCESCO.  Author  of  an 
Italian  treatiiic  entitled  "  Paragone  delia  3/una> 
Antica  a  delta  Modertta."  This  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  tho  "  Raecoita  iOptuevU  Sdm- 
tifid 0  FUotajfici"  Venio^  176*. 

PRUDENT,  EMILE,  bam  in  1820,  lives  in 
Paris.  He  ia  a  distinguished  pianirt  of  the  school 
of  Thalberg,  in  whose  ibotsteps  he  also  follows  as 
a  composer. 

PRrDENTIUS,  BERTRANDUS,  a  monk  of 
Poiton,  left,  at  his  decease,  a  manuscript  poom 
entitled  "VEloge  de  la  Mtuiqtu."  It  is  still  in 
the  Royal  librury  at  Paris. 

PRUME,  PRAN90IS,  bom  at  Stavelot,  in 
Belgium,  in  1816,  vaa  an  excellent  violinirt  and 
composer  for  his  instrument.  After  many  con- 
cert tours,  he  settled  down  as  teacher  in  the  Con- 
servatory at  Liege,  where  he  died  in  1819. 

PSALM,  in  general,  a  song ;  in  a  narrow  sense, 
s  sacred  song,  (from  the  Greek.)  Psabn  is  used 
particularly  to  denote  the  sacred  songs  which  ore 
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contained  in  the  collection  of  religions  lyric 
poemB  in  the  Old  Testament.  '  They  are  mostly 
of  the  time  of  David,  or  of  a  later  period,  one 
only,  iHirhspat  (the  90th,  the  Paalm  of  Mosea,) 
being  of  more  ancient  date. 

PSALMIST,  or  PSALMOGRAPHIST.  A 
composer,  -writer,  or  singer  of  psalms,  M-mna,  or 
dirino  songs.  An  appellation  oxclusiTcly  applied 
by  divines  to  David,  king  of  Israel,  Uke  sup- 
posed anther  of  the  Book  of  Paalnui  in  the  Old 
Teatamrait. 

PSALMISTS.  (L.)  Certain  canonical  singen 
in  the  primitive  church,  who  were  not  considered 
as  laymen,  but  amalgamated  vith,  the  ordinary 

clergy. 

PSALMODY,*  Among  the  various  inven- 
tions noticed  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Bible,  as 
ministering  to  the  comforts  and  necessities  of 
mankind,  music  is  the  only  one,  the  chief  object 
of  which  wan  to  animate  the  affectiona  and  de- 
light and  reHne  the  senses. 

From  that  time  the  inspired  authors  of  holy 
writ  —  lawgivers,  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apos- 
tlee  —  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  ancient 
heathen  world,  and  writers  innomerable,  both 
sue  rod  and  profone,  of  more  modem  times,  have 
united  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  miisic 
as  a  means  of  soothing  uie  evil  passions,  softening 
the  manners,  improving  the  mind,  and  contribut- 
ing to  devotion. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  it  was  constantly  em- 
ployed in  religious  and  civil  festivals,  in  public 
and  private  rejoicings,  and  on  occasions  of  grief 
and  mourning.  Females  as  well  as  males  bore  a 
part  in  auch  petformnnces,  legislators  and  proph- 
ets were  the  national  bards,  and  judges  and 
kings  condescended  to  handle  the  harp  and  the 
lyre  in  the  service  of  their  God. 

An  instance  of  the  happy  and  elevating  e^ct 
of  music,  employed  In  this  manner,  is  recorded 
in  Exodus ;  when,  at  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
Lord  over  his  enemies  in  the  Red  Sea,  "  Miriam 
the  prophetess  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and 
all  the  women  went  out  after  her,"  and  the 
praises  of  the  Deliverer  of  lerael  were  celebrated 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  camp.  The 
companjr  of  niugors  whom  David  employed  in 
the  ordinary  worship  of  God,  together  with  his 
own  skill  in  sacred  music,  are  expressly  record- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  as  well  as  the  "men 
singers,  and  women  singers,  and  the  mnsical 
instruments  of  all  sorts"  which  were  provided 
for  public  worship  by  his  son.  the  wise  king 
Solomon.  Music,  indeed,  was  in  general  use 
among  the  ncbrews  from  the  time  of  their  quit- 
tuig  Egypt  till  they  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  And 
though  wc  arc  ignorant  of  what  sort  it  was,  and 
know  not  whether  it  were  regarded  as  a  study  for 
the  young  in  the  scIumIs  of  the  jnophcts,  or  an 
ncqoiremcnt  of  more  advanced  life,  yet  this  at 
least  is  certain,  that  it  must  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  that  the  praotico  of 
the  art  was  not  limited  ox  confined  to  a  few. 

With  regard  to  the  testimony  of  heathens  in 
fim>r  of  music,  it  is  needless  to  treat  of  the  in- 


*  Under  the  head  PiAUiODTirill  be  fi>nnd  >nin7  ikrtcbn  of  In- 
dividual! who  have  brrn  conipoacn  and  Ifaeheri  of  naabniid*  aad 
ilnflat  In  IhU  eonntry.  Itani  lli  ttiM  MtUemeDl,  down  lo  1SI3. 
I'Mte  TalMblt  bUodctt  nraMcaada  will  be  foii&d  tbnaalojfeiUj 
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fluoice  which  it  exerdaed  in  the  early  and  &bu- 
lous  ages  of  Greece.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  the  more  advanced  period  of  the  history 
of  that  nation,  melody  and  {netio  aong,  the  two 
great  divisionB  under  which  all  Quit  music  was 
classed,  coostitntod  a  material  part  of  national 
education,  and  were  made  the  grand  medium  for 
instilling  the  most  important  precepts  into  the 
minds  of  youth.  Gymnastic  exercises  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  improvement  of  the  body,  and 
music  was  regarded  as  the  apjaopriate  raenation 
and  discipline  for  the  mind,  among  that  cultivat- 
ed heathen  people.  Their  children  were  taught 
the  lyre,  and  their  tender  memories  were  stored 
with  ttw  songs  of  their  most  famous  poets ;  and 
gentleness  and  modesty,  orderly  demeanor  and 
elegance  of  manners^  were  expected  as  the,  fruits 
of  this  kind  of  instmetiou.  Hence  musical 
exercises  became  the  buriness  of  the  stateBmBii, 
the  warrior,  and  the  bard ;  besides  being  used 
by  the  heathen  priests  as  an  important  aux- 
iliary in  the  celebration  of  thor  religious  rites. 
Philosophers  of  every  class  considered  this  art 
to  be  worthy  of  their  especial  notice ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  dis- 
agreed BO  widely  in  other  ™*imB  of  pt^itica, 
held  but  this  one  opinion  with  regard  to  music, 
that  it  waa  the  most  efficacious  mstmmcut  for 
humanizing  the  public  character,  and  provicUng 
for  the  virtuous  education  of  the  state. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  music  of  the 
Romans  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Oredu. 
In  the  earliest  period  of  the  bistoxr  of  this  peo- 
ple, we  find  that  it  was  rude  ana  coarse  in  its 
character,  and  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of 
religion  and  of  war.  At  a  later  age,  with  other 
arts  and  sciences,  their  poetry  and  music  were 
improved  by  their  intercourse  with  their  more 
reSned  ncighbixn,  the  Etmsoans;  and  subse- 
quently still  more  so  after  the  examples  afford- 
ed them  by  their  vanquished  f6e^  tne  Greeks, 
whose  customs  they  readily  adopted  whenever 
they  found  them  superior  to  their  own.  But 
the  manners  of  the  Roman  people  had  then 
become  degenerate  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  expected,  when  they  avuled 
themselves  of  the  reflnemento  of  their  vanquished 
neighbors,  that  the  musical  art,  perverted  from 
the  important  ends  of  religion,  morals,  and  poli- 
cy, to  a  mere  object  of  luxury  and  gratification, 
should,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  be  employed  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  youth  the  precopta  of 
morality  and  virtue.  Wo  hear  little,  therefore, 
of  its  being  so  employed  in  any  period  of  ancient 
Rome. 

On  referring  to  the  testimony  of  sacred  -wri- 
ten,  we  find  that  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  chant- 
ing psalms  and  hymns  was  at  once  adopted,  and 
consecrated  to  the  highest  uses,  by  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples.  All  authorities  a^rec,  that  sacted 
songs  formed  a  part  of  the  devotuma  of  the  early 
Christians ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  their  mode 
of  chanting  or  singing  is  not  known.  It  may 
reasonably  be  conjectured,  however,  that  part  of 
the  sacred  music  of  the  aposUes  and  their  im- 
mediate successors,  in  FalcAtine  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  particularly  in  chanting  the 
Psalms ;  though,  whore  paganism  provailed,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  an  admixture  of  the  music  of 
the  heathen  temples  may  have  been  infroduced. 

According  to  the  account  gireu  by  Eusebiui 
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of  the  connecratioii  of  ohurches  in  the  time  of  the 
Empotor  Coiutnntine  the  Great,  it  is  probable 
that  it  -KM  not  until  the  fourth  century  that 
TDuile  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  oBletm  id  the 
Christian  church.  At  first  the  ^a^tJ  wen  vont 
to  join  in  a  very  rnde  and  inartiflcial  man  nor ; 
wherefore  it  was  expreenly  ordunod  by  the  coun- 
m1  of  Laodicea,  in  l3ie  fourth  century,  that  none 
but  the  canons  or  singing  men  should  presume 
to  sing  in  the  church.  Henceforward,  musical 
science  became  oonfined  in  a  great  measure  to 
KclesiaBtics,  and  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
bu^oss  of  monks  and  priests. 

St.  Basil,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Chrysostom,  early  and  celebrated  &thera  of  the 
church,  are  all  to  be  numbered  among  the  pro- 
■noteiH  of  sacred  mnsio  of  the  more  elevated  and 
ncher  kind.  At  Antioch,  where  the  first  and  last 
>f  these  holy  men  were  brought  up,  the  anti- 
ohonal  method  of  singing  the  Psalms,  i.  o.,  the 
ringing  of  the  rerses  alternately  by  the  choir,  was 
Srst  introduced ;  and  this  practice,  being  brought 
by  St.  Ambrose  to  Milan,  became  genendly 
■idopted  throughout  Christendom,  under  the 
oarae  of  the  ATnbronan  chant. 

Further  improvements  were  made  in  the  man- 
tgonent  of  the  sacred  orchestra  by  Pope  Greg- 
try  I.  —  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for  his  vir- 
cues  than  for  his  general  learning  and  profound 
skill  in  the  science  of  music.  He  inrented  the 
simple  notation  by  the  seven  first  letters  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  (£rom  whence  are  derived  the 
names  of  the  notes  now  in  use,)  and  thereby 
supersodod  the  more  complicated  system  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  prerionsly  prevailed.  He 
increased  the  number  of  tones,  from  four  (or  the 
Uirac&ord)  to  eight,  (or  the  octave,)  and  intro- 
duced into  the  church  a  new  and  improved  spe- 
cies of  chant,  or  plain  song,  which  hence  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Gregorian  chant.  (See  that 
tenn.)  To  promote  and  secure  these  objects,  he 
established  a  school  for  singing,  and  not  only 
endowed  it  with  ample  revenues,  but  superin- 
tended in  person  the  instruction  of  the  young 
pupils ;  and  such  was  its  success  that  it  flour- 
ished for  three  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
By  these  and  other  proofs  of  the  interest  he  took 
in  the  art,  considerable  advancement  was  made 
in  this  delightful  part  of  devoti<mal  serriee. 

The  science  of  music,  at  this  age,  being  con- 
fined to  the  ecclesiastics,  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  English  clergy  to  travel  t^  Home  for  their 
improvement  in  it,  and  masters  firom  that  city 
visited  England.  But  at  length  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  eccIesiaBtical  music  was  established 
by  St.  Austin  at  Canterbury,  by  which  greater 
fiicifities  were  affi>rded  fi>T  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  art.  Many  of  the  eoveroigns  of  Europe 
concurred  in  encouraging  the  pioils  and  edifyuig 
practice  ;  and  at  the  fatter  end  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury Alfred  the  Great,  himself  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, founded  a  prdlteBorahip  fox  the  purpose  at 
Oxfbrd.  By  then  and  vwous  other  arrange- 
ments of  a  similar  description,  the  art  of  music 
was  zecommended  to  public  notice,  and  formed 
an  important  branch  of  the  oducatiou  of  all 
learned  persons. 

Such  was  Recondition  and  progress  of  musical 
science  previous  to  the  dawn  of  Uie  refimnation. 


of  the  manner  in  which  the  art  was  to  be  ren- 
dered most  effectif  o  for  the  purposes  they  had  in 
view.  The  bold  and  uncompromising  scheme  of 
xefomuition  pursued  by  Luther  was  modified,  in 
respect  to  church  music,  by  his  own  skill  and 
proficiency  in  the  art  (See  Luthbk  )  Brought 
up  ftom.  duldhood  with  a  correct  and  cultivated 
taste  for  harmony,  it  had  constituted  a  delightful 
recreation  for  him  in  early  days ;  and  ho  had 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  its  moral  influence  on 
the  human  heart.  '<  Music  he  called  a  half  dis- 
cipline and  sohoolmiatress,  to  make  the  people 
gentler,  mildOT,  more  moral,  and  wiser."  With 
whatever  spirit  and  success  he  attacked  the  cor- 
rupt doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  he  de- 
clared that  "  he  never  meant  to  abolish  all  exter- 
nal forma  of  worship,  but  to  purge  that  which 
had  hitherto  been  used,  and  to  show  what  was 
the  true  Christian  way."  Hence  he  made  it  his 
buBiness  to  adapt  a  relimous  service  in  German 
to  the  ancient  and  splendid  music  of  the  Koman 
mass,  and  to  introduce  a  variety  of  hymns  and 
psalms  into  the  church,  some  of  the  best  of  the 
tunes  to  which  were  composed  (as  is  thought) 
by  himself. 

Zwingle,  another  of  the  leading  reformers,  ex- 
hibited a  fondness  for  music  scarcely  less  ardent 
than  tiiat  of  Luther.  "  In  the  midst  of  labors 
the  most  incessant,"  says  his  biographer,  "he 
never  ceased  to  cultivate  his  talent  for  music,  of 
which  he  had  acquired  the  elements  in  his  infan- 
cy. This  art  then  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
instruction  communicated  to  young  men  intend- 
ed for  the  eoclosiaBtical  profession ;  and  Zwingl* 
regarded  it  as  a  means  calculated  not  only  to 
give  repose  to  the  mind  after  fatiguing  occupa- 
tions, and  communicate  to  it  fresh  power  and 
energy,  but  to  soften  down  and  correct  a  temper 
partaking  of  too  much  ardor  or  austerity-  He 
therefne  particularly  recommended  music  to 
young  penons  destined  to  a  laborious  and  seden- 
tary fife." 

The  gloomy  views  of  Oio  Genevan  reformer, 
Calvin,  led  him  to  pursue  a  course  very  difier- 
tait  from  that  of  Luther,  and  to  mark  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  pretensions  of  Rome  by  on  entire  rejec- 
tion of  all  the  usages  of  her  church.  Not  a 
musical  instrument  was  sofibred  within  the  walls 
of  Geneva  for  more  than  a  century  after  the 
reformation ;  and  music,  except  his  own  plun 
metrical  psalmody,  was  proscribed  wherever  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  were  received. 

In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the  object  of  the 
reformers  was  to  purify  religion  &om  whatever 
was  corrupt,  and  letun  all  uiat  was  good ;  and 
here,  therefore,  choral  music  was  preserved,  at 
least  in  cathedrals  and  eollegiato  churchoa.  The 
influence  of  the  royal  fiumly  was  considerable  in 
effecting  its  preservation,  llonry  VUL,  having 
been  educated  with  eomo  distant  view  to  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  was  naturally  led,  in  his  early 
days,  to  the  ooltivatioa  of  music ;  in  which,  both 
by  talent  and  acquirement,  he  wos  adndrably 
skilled.  Hence  it  was  his  delight,  as  it  was  that 
of  his  minister  AVolsey,  and  several  of  the  nobil- 
ity, to  have  the  choral  service  preecrved  in  its 
most  solemn  form ;  the  schools  for  music  con- 
nected with  all  cathedrals  were  retained;  and  by 
a  report  published  and  sanctioned  with  regard  to 


Its  eflect,  in  connection  with  the  offices  of  religion,   the  state  of  aodesiaatical  affiurs,  it  appears  that 
was  grand  andimponng.   But  the  leaders  of' the  '  choral  music  was  ordered  to  be  earned  on.  "re- 
reformation  difibred  materially  in  their  opinions  i  dncodi  neverthelass,  to  that  state  of  purity  and 
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rimi^city  from  vhich  it  had  dcTiated."  In  the 
Ruccce^g  reigns,  Edward  ^1!^  Uaiy,  and  EUzb- 
both  were  all  practical  mnridans,  and  oherished 
a  great  fondness  for  the  art.  The  latter  queen, 
especially,  irith  the  help  of  Arcfabishop  Parker,  a 
man  preeminently  skilled  in  music,  was  enabled 
to  effect  con^erable  improvement))  in  this  part 
of  the  divine  terviee.  Bat  the  progress  of  sacred 
melody  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  efiiseta  of  the 
usnrpation.  and  the  siulen  character  of  those 
unhappy  times.  Music  vim  not  only  banished 
from  the  church,  bat  in  a  great  degree  also  from 
private  fomilics.  By  an  ordinance  made  in  the 
year  1644,  organs  in  charbhes  and  chapels  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  down ;  and  the  fury  of  the 
populace  was  not  loss  conspicuous  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  these  instnunents,  than  in  the  impious 
Keal  with  which  thoy  di^gnred  and  destroyed 
whatever  else  had  been  used  In  tlw  aerriee  of 
God. 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
nmim  of  the  clergy  to  the  station  and  property 
of  which  they  had  been  despoiled,  the  next  meas- 
ure, after  the  establishment  of  the  liturgy,  was 
the  revival  of  sacred  melody,  and  the  choral 
service  of  the  church.  This  work  waa  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
dispersion  of  all  pcmons  who  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  this  service.  And  when,  at  length, 
the  instruments  of  music  wore  rcplnced,  few  per- 
sons could  be  found  who  were  capable  of  leading 
and  sustaining  the  parts  of  the  pious  soo^.  The 
two  universities,  particularly  that  of  Oxford, 
used  most  diligent  endeavors  to  meet  these  wants. 
Books  of  instruction  were  written,  and  services 
and  anthems  composed,  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  which  were  lost ;  able  persons  were  ap> 
pointed  to  teach  and  conduct  the  choir ;  and  by 
the  help  of  the  musical  taste  and  science  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  direct  encouragement  ^ven 
by  him  to  the  work,  this  portion  of  the  service  of 
God  was  ultimately  established. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  custom 
of  singing  the  praises  of  God,  after  the  manna: 
of  psalms,  was  expressly  sanctioned  and  practised 
by  our  Lord  himself;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  devotional  exercise  was  ever 
wholly  superseded  by  choral  harmony ;  although 
the  notices  of  history  may  be  more  numerous  and 
express  upon  that  department  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Certain  it  is,  that  the  reformers  were  well 
aware  of  the  power  of  psi^ody,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  higher  and  more  cultivated  kind  of  church 
music.  Singular  instances,  indeed,  are  on  record 
of  the  zeal  and  devotion  with  which  the  earliest 
martyrs  of  that  age  delivered  themselves  up  to 
cruelties  and  death,  singing  psalms  and  the 
praises  of  God.  The  disciples  of  Wickliife  in 
England,  during  tho  Iburteenth  century,  and 
those  of  John  Huss  and  JTerome  of  Prague  in  the 
fifteenth,  were  celebrated  psalm  singers ;  and  La- 
ther eagerly  availed  himself  of  this  kind  of  mel- 
ody for  carrying  forward  those  purposes,  which 
have  already  been  described.  He  employed  some 
persons  to  versify  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  the 
German  language,  and  others  to  set  them  to  mu- 
sic ;  rendering  the  most  valuable  asaiatance  him* 
Mdf  in  both  these  undertakings.  Uiaownmodest 
and  simple  account  of  this  proceeding  we  read 
in  tho  following  words :  •*  I,  and  some  others,  to 
give  a  bcgtnniiu,  and  set  the  example  to  each  as 
ua  mora  capa^  haro  ooUaoted  Mme  spiritual 


songfi,  to  further  and  bring  into  use  the  sacrod 
gospel."  And  speaking  of  the  tunes,  he  adds, 
"  Iliey  are  arranged  for  four  voices,  far  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  am  anxious  that  young  people, 
who  should  and  must  be  educated  in  music  and 
oth^  good  arts,  should  have  wherewith  to  get  rid 
of  their  lasciviousnees  and  carnal  songs,  and  instead 
of  them,  learn  something  salutary,  and  receive 
what  is  good  witb  pleasure,  at  to  yoiUh  ia  meeL" 
About  this  time  a  Frenchman,  named  Clement 
Marot,  completed  a  version,  in  his  native  language, 
of  about  fifty  psalms ;  and,  after  his  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  work  was  supplied  by  Theodore 
Beza,  his  fiiwd.  This  version  was  recuvcdwith 
the  greatest  approbation,  and  led  to  some  further 
and  very  snetMnefal  measures  on  the  part  of  Cal- 
vin to  render  psalm  singing  acceptable  to  the 
people.  From  an  act  of  devotion  appropriate  to 
the  church,  the  use  of  singins  was  now  carried 
into  the  camp  and  the  field  of  war ;  and  in  the 
frequent  acts  of  resistance  made  by  Protestants 
against  their  peiseoutois,  a  devotional  psalm, 
shouted  forth  witii  enen^  by  four  or  five  thou- 
sand men  in  array,  served  as  Qm  signal  for  battle. 
An  example  of  a  similar  kind  mav  be  found  in 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-ninth  Psalm,  which 
is  thought  to  be  an  ode  sung  when  David's  army 
was  marching  out  to  war  against  the  devoted 
nations. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  pluneat  melo- 
dy, and  the  most  monotonoos,  waa  found  in  the 
Gmievan  church.  Ia  otiMr  parts  of  Switierlaiid, 
and  in  France  and  Flanders,  a  ttyla  more  harmo- 
nious, with  the  tunes  arranged  for  several  voices, 
and  generally  accompanied  by  musical  instru- 
ments, was  approved  and  introduced  into  the 
churches. 

That  the  singing  of  psalms  generally  ^mvailed 
St  the  earliest  perir>d8  of  the  reformation  is  cer- 
tain ;  though  tiie  practice  was  not  expreidy 
countenanced  by  public  authority  till  the  year 
1546.  Under  the  sanction  of  a  license  granted  at 
that  time,  several  persons  attempted  to  render  the 
psalms  into  English  verse,  and  the  musical  taste 
of  Archbishop  Pa^er,  together  with  the  infta- 
once  he  possessed,  waa  of  Ute  gxeatest  value  in 
forwarding  this  ptoua  wmrk.  An  entire  vermm 
of  the  Psalms  was  not,  however,  puhliahed  till 
1662,  when  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This 
IS  the  well-known  veiaion  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins, which  is  more  valuable  as  a  close  transla- 
tion from  the  original  Hebrew,  than  on  account 
of  any  merit  in  the  versification,  even  making  am- 
ple allowances  for  the  state  of  English  poetry  at  the 
period  when  it  was  composed,  fhe  tunes  of  this 
edition,  comprising  the  mere  melody,  were  chiefly 
taken  bom  the  books  of  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vin ists  ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  pro- 
moters of  popular  psalmody  to  know,  that  one 
principal  object  proposed  by  this  undertaking 
was  to  supply  the  common  people  with  a  set  of 
songs  calculated  at  once  to  occupy  their  leisure, 
to  reform  their  monncia,  and  to  elevate  thmr  de- 
votional feelings.  The  titie  page  of  this  work 
(as  it  is  stiU  published  with  the  Book  of  Can- 
mon  Pmyer)  dedates  that  it  was  **  set  forth 
and  allowed  to  be  sung  in  all  churches  of  the 
people  together,"  —  **  and  moreover  in  private 
houses  for  their  godly  solace  and  comfort,  laying 
apart  all  ungodly  songs  and  ballads  which  tead 
only  to  the  lurazishment  of  vioe  and  the  oormp^ 
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iag  of  youth."  Further  attempts  were  after- 
wards made  towards  the  perfection  of  this  work, 
the  express  object  of  which  was  to  render  psal- 
mody a  popular  exercise,  and  enable  "  the  unskil- 
ful, vy  small  practice,  to  attain  to  sing  that  part 
(of  the  harmony)  which  is  fittest  for  their  voice." 
Meny  other  publications  oo  this  subject  answeTed 
the  design  with  which  they  were  written ;  and, 
amongdt  the  rest  appeared  the  celebrated  work 
by  Tbomaa  Kavenscroft,  B.  M.,  containing  a  mel- 
ody fbr  every  torn  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms.  Several  of  these  compositions  are  stiU 
in  use,  and  form  the  most  popular  tunes  for  con- 
l^^ational  worship  at  the  present  day ;  such  as 
AVindsor,  St.  David's,  Canterbury',  York,  Roches- 
ter, aud  many  others.  It  may  be  iuteresting  also 
to  remember,  that  John  Milton,  the  fetthor  of 
the  celebrated  poet,  was  among  £ho  number  of 
those  who  aasisted  Bavensoroft  m  this  important 
work. 

The  psalm  books  of  this  period  wero  commonly 
pre&ced  by  instructions  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  vocal  music ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  other  more  particular  or  efficacious  plan  was 
adopted  for  introducing  the  art  into  common  no- 
tice, nthOT  among  the  young  or  old ;  and  indeed, 
at  that  period,  the  education  of  the  people  had 
been  so  fittle  attended  to,  that  it  is  probable  the 
instructions  in  music  prefixed  to  the  psalm  books 
were  intelligible  to  very  few  persons,  except  the 
clergyman  of  the  pariah  and  the  clerk.  Thie  lat- 
tec  person,  it  ia  to  be  remembeted,  in  that  ^e, 
waa  of  a  mperior  class  to  his  ■uccessors.  He  was 
literally  a  clerk,  (clerietu,)  tm  aasiBtant  to  the  cler- 
gyman in  the  ministerial  duties  of  his  office.  As 
an  ecclotiiastic,  his  education  was  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  that  calling  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic would,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  form  part 
of  it.  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion to  these  persons,  which  was  confirmed  by 
several  succeeding  kings  ;  and  they  appear  to 
have  attracted  to  their  fraternity  people  of  the 
first  quality,  lovers  of  music,  and  such  as  de- 
lighted in  singing ;  and  the  occupation  was  in 
h^h  esteem  with  those  who  had  a  taste  for  this 
saued  work.  Thus  far,  then,  there  wero  &cihties 
of  an  unusual  kind  for  promoting  the  cultivaUon 
of  sacred  song.  But  in  a  short  time,  the  same 
cause  which  bad  interrupted  the  chcnral  service 
of  the  cathedral  entirely  tUsturbed  the  progress  of 
this  lower  and  more  popular  twanch  of  music. 
After  the  turbiilcnt  period  which  followed  the 
days  of  King  Charles  I.,  the  office  of  derk  was 
never  hold  in  the  high  esteem  it  had  obtained  be- 
fore ;  and  with  the  reputation  of  this  office  the 
art  itself  lost  ground.  To  this  cause,  in  a  great 
measure,  may  ho  traced  the  inhnrmonious  and 
contemptible  raiiistrelay  which  has  been  found  in 
English  churches  i»  more  modem  days.  The  vil- 
lage musicians,  unable  to  enjoy  the  boautiful  sim- 
plicity, and  produce  the  happy  effect  contem- 
plated byKavenscroftandhisassistants.  proceeded 
in  au  opposite  direction,  adopting  altogether  a 
different  plan,  and  attempting  far  more  than  their 
impcrl'cct  skill  could  possibly  enable  them  to 
perform.  Fugues  and  other  elaborate  pieces  of 
music  were  introduced  by  such  musicians  before 
the  village  congregation ;  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
fiaee,  even  if  they  were  well  performed,  but, 
m  the  hands  of  such  ignorant,  self-taught  prac- 
titioners, calculated  only  to  deaden  piety  and 
flxdto  omtempt. 


Thus  parochial  psalmody  degenerated.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  the  accidental  settlement  of 
people  from  Flanders^  for  tho  purposes  of  trade,  in 
Qlouccstershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire, 
has  preserved  a  somewhat  better  state  of  harmony 
in  the  congregations  of  those  districts,  and  that 
other  causes  have  operated  in  the  same  favorable 
manner  in  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  people  of  LancAshire  are  such 
proficients  in  the  art  of  singing,  as  to  supply  the 
choruses  of  the  most  celebrated  concerts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
valuable  assistance.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred 
that  tho  spirit  of  psalmody  has  not  dqmrtcd* 
though  it  is  obvious  that  efforts  of  more  than  a 
common  kind  are  necessary  to  raise  and  establish 
the  ^art  in  that  decree  of  excellence  which  the 
sernce  of  Ood  requires  and  "wn^^f. 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of 
church  music  in  this  country  will  not  need  to  be 
told  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  this 
department  of  music  during  the  last  half  century, 
or  even  quarter  of  a  century.  These  changes  re- 
spect not  only  the  manna  of  conducting  this 
branch  of  public  worship,  but  the  character  of 
the  music  employed,  and  the  intelligent  oi  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  act  of  singing. 

As  a  nation  is  musically  educated,  so  in  the 
some  ratio  shall  we  fiud  its  intellectual  devdop- 
ment.  The  savage  celebrates  his  exploits  by 
vocal  entertainments,  and  makes  night,  as  well 
as  day,  hideous  with  sounds  more  inharmonious 
than  the  growl  of  the  bear,  or  the  yell  of  the 
hyena.  .Ascend  a  step,  and  these  rough  accents 
are  modulated  to  greater  euphony.  Here,  in- 
struments of  wood  are  rudely  monubctured  by 
the  ingenuity  of  unlettered  men,  while  another 
pace,  and  the  mine  yields  its  treasures  to  human 
cunning,  to  be  wrought  into  Antastic  shapes* 
and  a^jmed  wUh  curious  devices.  Look  where 
we  will,  wherever  wo  find  a  highly  musical 
people,  the  arts  are  cultivated,  intellect  stretches 
its  gigantic  arms  into  the  misty  regions  of.  dis- 
covery, and  the  kindly  courtesies  and  charities 
of  life  cluster  around  tiie  domestic  hearth.  Ger- 
many has  fbri^pjs  been  the  fiivored  land  of  musio. 
In  no  part  <rf  the  world  are  Us  charms  nuire 
highly  appieciated,  or  more  closely  studied,  "  as 
exemplified  in  the  stirring  melodies  of  her 
mountains,  or  the  rich  harmonics  of  her  acade- 
mies. To  her  composers  are  we  more  indebted 
than  to  those  of  any  other  country,  Italy  not 
excepted,  for  combinations  of  sound  that  portray 
with  fidelity  every  modification  of  emotion.  The 
gentle  feelings  of  humanity  are  breathed  forth 
wiUi  witching  softness,  whilst  the  harsher  pas- 
sions find  in  more  startling  and  broken  cadences 
a  fitting  representation  of  their  overwhelming 
force."  Minh  is  made  to  meak  in  lighter  meas- 
ures, and  grief  iu  more  tender  strains  than  else- 
where. And  Qeimany  has  also  been  the  larth- 
plAce  of  genius  and  the  homo  of  art.  The 
learned  from  all  parts  of  Christendom  have 
crowded  within  her  borders,  and  young  men 
have  crossed  many  seas  to  gather  the  instruction 
of  her  academies.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise.  A  nation  which  had  cultivated  its 
perceptions,  awakened  its  imagination,  and  re- 
fined its  taste  by  listraiug  to  the  wondoful  crea- 
tions of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
whose  melodies  come  upon  the  ear  through  wild 
and  gloomy  masses  of  sound,  like  gleams  of  sun- 
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Bhine  irom  an  Apiil  sky,  muet  of  nocessity  be 
preeminent  in  the  world  of  literature  and  art 

Music  aids  a  people  to  procure  its  fireedom,  and 
to  maintain  it  -When  establiBhod.  No  Bong  in 
favor  of  tyranny  ever  became  popular  with  the 
mass,  but  the  spirited  remonatrance,  the  keen 
rebuke,  or  word  of  wamina  is  echoed  and  re- 
echoed from  the  centre  to  Uie  circumference  of 
an  onalaved  kingdom.  Who  shall  say  that 
Athena  was  not  in  part  indebted  for  the  contin- 
uance of  her  institutiona  to  her  fine  banqueting 
song  in  praise  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  i 
WaIo«  could  not  be  robbed  of  her  ancient  usages, 
her  traditions,  and  her  laws,  without  the  de- 
struction of  her  barda.  The  name  of  Tell,  "  em> 
balmed  in  music,"  has  aided  more  than  a  thou- 
sand swords  to  har  the  valleys  of  Switzerland 
against  the  invader ;  and  the  heart  of  (jermany 
throbs  at  the  name  of  Komer  with  unspoken 
hopes,  which  shall  find  a  noble,  though  it  may 
be  a  terrible  fulfilment. 

The  composition  and  performance  of  psalmody 
appears  to  have  boon  practised  and  encouraged 
In  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countnes, 
long  before  it  was  introduced  into  England.  A 
la^e  proportion  of  the  old  melodies  now  sung 
in  the  English  parochial  churches  wore  com- 
posed and  arranged,  or  set,  by  German  musicians, 
and  it  aeema  highly  probable,  from  all  that  can 
be  collected  on  the  subject,  that  the  practice  of 
psalmody  had  its  origin  in  Gonnany.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  even  in  that  country  it 
at  first  gained  admission  into  public  worship, 
but  that  it  was  a  long  time  confined  to  fiiraily 
devotion,  especially  among  the  reformers.  The 
first  psalmody  was  sung  from  manuscript  copies ; 
then  it  was  eiigravcd  on  plates,  and  impreaiiions 
thus  obtained,  which  rendered  it  much  more 
easy  for  people  to  get  eo[nea  of  such  tunes  as 
were  popular.  The  firat  mutic  jointed  of  which 
we  have  any  account  was  a  set  of  masses,  in 
1603.  These  were  composed  by  Josquin,  in  the 
time  of  Sextus  IV.,  and  were  printed  &om  en- 
graved plates  by  one  Petmccio,  who  in  1613 
obtained  a  patent  for  mintmg  figvrtttive  aong,  and 
piecei  for  the  organ.  Previous  to  this  time  there 
had  been  prinied  a  book  upon  Qte  subject  of 
music,  called  a  "MumcoI  Dictionary,"  which 
was  |)robabIy  the  first  musical  publication  print- 
ed; it  was  by  John  'Hnctor,  m  1474.  There 
were  only  a  few  books  printed,  even  from  en- 
graved plates,  previous  to  the  year  1600.  During 
the  long  and  disastrona  period  emphatically 
termed  "the  dark  ^es,"  "vrlvea  ignorance  and 
superstition  generally  prevailed  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  the  singing  of  the  praises  of  God  was  a 
part  of  divine  worship  from  which  the  people 
were  debarred.  Not  only  were  the  words  which 
were  actually  sung  composed  in  a  language  un- 
known to  the  groat  mass  of  the  people;  but  the 
music  was  so  compile  that  no  one  uneducated 
could  bear  a  part  in  it ;  to  sing,  then,  one  must 
have  studied  music  sciontificaUy.  But  at  tiie 
reformation  from  the  unscriptural  and  anti- 
Bcriptural  errors  and  practices  of  Poperj',  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns  was  revived,  and  revindicated  to  the  com- 
mon people,  among  the  moans  of  grace  of 
which  Christendom  had  been  long  deprived  by 
Papal  tyranny  and  usurpation. 

Martin  Liuher,  about  the  year  Id  17,  intro- 
duced metiioil  paolmody  into  the  setrice  of  the 


church,  which  not  only  kept  alive  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  refbxmera,  but  formed  a  raUyins 
point  for  his  followers.  The  anciait  airs  whi(£ 
Luther  supplied,  some  of  them,  were  originally 
hcentiouB  songs,  llie  hundredth  psalm,  written 
long  before  the  time  of  Luther,  was  a  love  ditty. 
The  queen  of  Henry  II.  sang  hf^  fiivorite  psalm, 
"  Kebuke  mo  not  in  thy  indignation,"  to  a  fash- 
ionable jig;  and  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre 
sang,  "  Stand  up,  O  Lord,  to  revenge  my  quar- 
rel," to  the  mr  of  a  dance  of  Poiton.  This  in- 
fectious frenzy  of  psalm  singing  at  length  reached 
England,  and  Stcmhold,  an  enthusiast  in  the  ref- 
ormation, being  much  offended  at  the  laacivions 
ballads  which  prevailed  among  the  courtiers, 
with  a  laudable  dflsq;n  to  check  these  indeeenctest 
provided  the  eourtieiB  with  his  psalms,  "think- 
ing thereby,"  says  Anthony-  Wood,  *'  that  they 
would  sing  them  instead  of  the  sonnets ;  but 
they  did  not"  The  Puritans,  however,  after- 
wards nearly  destroyed  these  germs  of  melody, 
assigning  as  a  reason,  that  music  should  be  so 
nmplificd  as  to  suit  all  persona,  and  that  all 
voices  may  join.  We  sut^in  a  specimen  of  the 
Puritanical  music. 


m 


I'he  Puritans  of  England  were  not  ashamed  to 
confess  their  light  esteem  for  music.  The  tone  of 
their  modest  request  to  parliament  is  cxtremdy 
odd  and  amusing.  They  prayed  "that  all  ca- 
thedral churches  may  be  put  down,  whore  the 
service  of  God  is  most  grievously  abused  by 
piping  with  oigons,  ranging,  ringing,  and  trawling 
of  psalms  from  one  side  of  the  cbtnr  to  the 
other,  with  the  squeaking  of  chanting  ehoris- 
tcrs."  Fanaticism  led  many  to  think  muuc  an 
unchristian  recreation,  and  that  no  sin^ng,  but 
the  singing  of  David's  psalms,  was  to  be  tol«mt< 
cd  in  a  church  that  pretended  to  be  foimiog 
itaalf  into  the  most  pmect  model  of  primitive 
sancUty.  These  malcontents  in  church  music,  it 
is  well  luiown.  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it 
for  several  years.  In  the  grand  rebellion,  the 
organ  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  was  tak- 
en down ;  but  Cromwell,  who  was  fond  of  organ 
music,  ordered  it  to  be  carefully  convoyed  to 
Hampton  Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great 
gallery ;  and  one  Of  his  fovorite  amusements  ma 
to  be  entertained  with  this  instrument  in  hia 
leisuro  hours.  It  remained  thfire  tUl  the  restora- 
tion, when  it  was  returned  to  its  original  own- 
ers. 

The  earliest  known  attempt  at  rendering  the 
Psalms  into  English  verse,  for  the  purpose  <ii 
being  sung,  is  that  at  the  venerable  confossor  of 
the  gospel,  Myles  Coverdale.  Bidiop  of  Exeter, 
during  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VL;  whose 
"  GoosUy  Psalmes  and  Spirituall  Songes, 
drowen  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  were 
published  in  1538.  This  collection  was  known 
as  "Bishop  Coverdale's  Version  of  certain 
Psalms ; "  and  these  weve  sung  in  private  and 
in  pubUc.  Luther,  who  was  a  good  munoiaiv 
is  known  to  have  regularly  practiaed  psalmody, 
with  his  flicnda,  every  evening  after  supper; 
and  he  has  also  had  the  credit  <u  compoaijig  tha 
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excellent  melody  of  the  hnndrcdth  pBalm,  or  Old 
Hundred  ;  but  modem  inquiry  renders  it  certain 
thnt  he  only  hHrmonizcd  it,  nnd  adapted  eacred 
TFords  to  it,  as  he  did  to  many  other  simUaz  ain, 
irhich  were  popular  in  his  time. 

An  English  venion  of  the  FBalmi  of  David 
mu  made  noon  after  that  made  in  France,  by 
Thomas  Stemhold,  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  John  Hopkins,  a  schoolmaster,  assist- 
ed by  William  Whittyngham,  an  English  divine 
of  congiderablo  learning.  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins's Tenuon  of  nineteen  peal  us  was  printed  by 
Edward  WhitchuKhe,  in  IMS,  and  was  entitled 
"  Certayne  Psalmes  chosen  oat  of  the  Psaltor  of 
David,  and  drawen  into  Englinh  Metre  by  Thom- 
as Stemhold,  Qrome  of  ye  Kynges  Majesties 
Uoobea."  A  second  edition,  containing  Uiirty- 
seven  "Psalmes  of  David,  drawen  into  English 
Metre  by  Thomas  Stemhold,"  with  "  seven  addi- 
tional Psalmes,  translated  by  John  Hopkins," 
was  ■'imprinted  at  London,-by  Edward  Whit- 
churcho,  anno  Domini  1661,"  in  16mo.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  this  version,  vocal  psalmo- 
dy was  introduced  into  the  church  of  England, 
either  by  permission  or  hj  tacit  connivance ; 
since  the  accurate  ecclesiastical  historian  Strype 
states  that  in  the  month  of  September,  1669, 
"began  the  new  morning  prayer  at  St.  Antho- 
lin'a,  London,  the  bell  beginning  to  ring  at  five ; 
when  a  pralm  was  sung  after  the  Geneva  fashion, 
all  the  congregation,  men,  women,  and  boys, 
singing  together."  Several  musical  manuals 
now  soon  appeared,  for  the  purpose  of  facih- 
tating  the  practice  of  vocal  psalmody  in  England ; 
among  the  authors  and  publishers  of  which,  no 
one  was  -more  aniduoiu  than  John  Playford, 
whose  "Introdttotion  to  the  Skill  of  Muslck,  or 
Psahns  and  Hymns,  in  four  parts,  on  the  Com- 
mon Tunes,"  and  other  publications  of  a  umilar 
nature,  entitie  him  to  be  considered,  in  some  re- 
spects, as  (me  of  the  &theni  of  metrical  psal- 
mody. 

AVindsor  Tune  appeared  in  Saveiuomffs  book, 
and  also  in  the  coUcction  of  Ainsworth,  1612.  It 
was  there  written  as  follows :  — 


Je-ho-nfa,  who  iliall  BO-joor-iwt  In  thy  p«-Tll-lon  bee : 


Who  ahall  a  dwell-er  be,  with-in  U17  monat  ormic.tt.tle '. 

Ainsworth's  Psahns  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Puritans,  and  used  by  them  until  the 
introduction  of  printing  and  the  publication  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  As  early  as  1590,  Henry 
Ainsworth  was  a  distinguished  leader  among  the 
Brownists.  He  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
probably  retired  to  Holland  in  1693 —  the  period 
of  the  general  banishment  of  the  Brownists.  Ho 
lived  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  porter  to  a 
bookseller.  He  died  in  1622,  and,  as  soma  sap- 
XKwed,  from  violence.  His  version  of  the  Psalms 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  and  published  about 
the  year  1612.  The  tunes  in  Ainsworth's  Collec- 
tion consist  only  of  a  melody,  and  that  of  a  char- 
acter not  remarkably  agreeable  to  modem  ears ; 
though,  doubtless,  to  the  Puritans  they  afforded 
high  gxatilication.  The  poetry  and  mosic  wcr? 
alike  akiu  to  jai|;on,  and  yet 'were  Hie  only  irords 


and  tunet  "nBed  for  many  years  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Plymouth.  Mr.  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  in 
1720,  commenced  the  reformation  in  psalmody 
by  his  first  book.  It  is  probable  that  our  ancient 
psalmody  came  from  Home.  It  seenu  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  Hussites,  and 
others  of  the  continental  dissenters  from  the  Cath- 
olic church,  should  have  carried  with  them  into 
the  wilds  and  mountun  fatnesses  to  which  they' 
were  driven,  strains  and  reminiscences  of  the 
cathedral  music  which  bad  been  &miliar  to  them 
from  their  earliest  youth.  The  abundance  of 
minors,  the  uncouth  cadences,  the  odd  and  pecu- 
liar changes  in  the  scales,  written  and  sung  with- 
out accidentals  as  they  were  —  these  and  other 
peculiarities  seem  common  to  both;  and  arrange- 
ments of  Ainsworth's  melodies  would  probably 
have  much  the  same  effect  as  do  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Gregorian  chant,  when  the  latter 
has  the  old  form  preserved. 

Until  about  1812,  the  reading  of  our  teachers 
was  confined,  at  best,  to  a  few  such  books  as 
those  publiRhed  by  Holyoke,  and  Swan,  and 
Jenks,  and  Harmon ;  and  the  style  of  perform- 
ance was  formed  by  copying  that  of  some  &vor- 
ite  teacher  who  had  preceded  them,  and  they 
were  consequentiy  satisfied  with  very  ordinary 
compositions,  and  with  a  still  moro  ordinary,  and 
perhaps  altogeUier  defective,  style  of  execution. 
The  compositions  of  Billings,  Swan,  Kimball, 
Holyoke,  and  others  of  the  old  school  of  psalmo- 
dy, were  tmly  native :  they  had  litUe  opi>ortu- 
nit7  of  becoming  familiar  with  books  —  even 
such  as  then  existed —  upon  the  science.  Some 
of  their  compositions,  howevw,  and  some  of  In- 
galls.  Heed,  Holden,  and  other  old  Americans, 
will  be  sung  and  admired  so  long  as  music  shall 
exist  on  earth.  That  in  the  early  pubUcations 
there  was  much  frivolous  and  anti-devotional 
music,"  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  —  but  such  was 
the  prevailing  taste  until  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Village  Hannony,"  "  Bridgewater  Collection," 
"Hanumia  Sacra,"  and  other  similar  books, 
when  a  reftirmation  commenced. 

"  Until  very  recently  America  has  been,  as  it 
were,  destitute  of  music.  Discarding  all  the  lit- 
tie  charms  and  graces  which  add  so  much  to  the 
amenities  of  life,  the  settlers  of  this  country  ban- 
ished, as  one  of  the  relics  of  Popory,  oU  which 
might  truly  be  denominated  music  Shunning 
the  oi^n  because  of  its  apparmt  identity  with 
the  service  of  the  Roman  church,  they  expatri- 
ated with  it  the  immortal  works  of  Mozart  and 
a  host  of  others,  whoso  only  crime  consisted  in 
having  written  their  works  for  that  church.  Any 
thing  —  even  to  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  in  long  mctr^ 
which  can  be  seen  by  any  possessor  of  a  certitin 
old  psalm  book  published,  the  last  century  —  was 
preferable,  and  accounted  more  sacred,  than  the 
BubUme  strains  of  Rossini  or  Mozart.  The  more 
execrable  it  was,  the  more  acceptable  to  the  rigid 
Puritan,  until  it  really  seemed  that  religion  and 
refinement  were  entirely  incompatible  tho  one 
wiUi  the  other.  But  this  morbid  delusion  could 
not  last  forever,  ^e  human  mind  is  necessari- 
ly jnt^ressive,  and,  with  the  advance  of  other 
apartments  of  art  in  America,  music  has  also 
progretised.  Now,  if  music  be  elevating  in  its 
nature,  the  higher  -the  style  of  music  the  more 
impressive  its  effect  upon  the  character.  The 
same  finune  of  mind  induces  pleasure  in  listening 
to  the  Te  Dsum  as  in  listening  to  Old  Hundred. 
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Not  that  nil  can  Bt  once  or  to  a  similar  extent 

Ty  the  mBsterpiccee  of  art." 
L  1620,  on  the  9th  day  of  Docembei,  the  Pil- 
grim Fathcra  worshipped  God  with  prayer  and 
ue  tinffinff  of  paalma,  near  Plymouth,  Maasachu- 
Mtta,  "Where,  soon  after,  they  landed  on  the  rock 
nowflocrod  to  their  memory.  December  9,  1620, 
was  the  &nt  Christian  Sabbath  in  New  England. 
The  Mayflower  had  crossed  the  ocean,  it  had 
reached  the  bleak  shorca  of  the  now  world  on  Sat- 
nrday ;  the  Lord's  day  was  approaching  —  a  day 
vhich  the  Pilgrims  regarded  as  holy ;  and  on  this 
day  they  derouUy  nused  the  Jlrat  «mg  of  praise  and 
tiuuikagiTii^t  ever  sung  on  this  continent.  Psal- 
mody was  first  introduced  in  the  reformed  religion 
by  the  diasenters,  and  was  more  used  by  them  Uian 
by  the  established  church.  But  their  great  aver- 
sion to  every  thing  resembling  poetry  caused  them 
to  abandon  every  kind  of  what  was  then  called 
"  curiotu  amgin^,"  and  they  did  not  tiien  know 
the  use  t^mnsioBl  instrumenta.  The  history  of 
psalmody,  psalm  singing,  and  psalm  writing, 
forms  a  portion,  and  by  no  means  an  unimpor- 
tant portion,  of  the  history  of  the  reformation. 
The  metrical  psalms  of  8temhold  were  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Puritans.  Metrical  psalmody 
mm  also  adopted  by  Calvin  ;  austere  as  he  was, 
he  introdnced  tiaging  of  psalms,  in  opposition  to 
zaading  them.  He  expelled  pictures  from  the 
church,  mutilated  the  statues,  and  dashed  the 
painted  glass  in  pieces;  but  the  congregation 
were  allowed  to  luig. 

The  Pilgrims,  when  they  came  to  this  country, 
brought  with  them,  from  the  mother  country, 
the  style  of  unging  prevalent  thcwe  when  they 
left,  and  the  book  they  used  was  "  Ainsworth'a 
Psalms,"  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1612.  In  the  preface  to  this  versification,  Mr. 
Ainsworth  says,  "  Tunes  for  the  psalms,  I  find 
not  any  set  of  God :  therefore,  all  people  may 
use  the  moat  grave,  decent,  and  ooufistable 
manner  of  singing  that  they  know."  Ainsworth'a 
Tetalon  was  w»  Jlnt  nsed  in  this  country,  and 
was  used  by  the  first  church,  at  Plymouth,  and 
by  all  the  congr^ationa  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  until  1610.  The  book  had  this  title: 
«•  The  Book  of  Psalms :  Englished  both  in  Prose 
and  Metre.  With  annotations  opening  the  words 
and  sentences,  by  conference  with  other  Scrip- 
tures. By  Henry  Ainsworth.  Bee  yoe  filled  with 
the  Spirit ;  speaking  to  yourselves  in  Psalms,  and 
Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs :  singing  and  mak- 
ing melodic  in  your  hearts  to  tJie  Lord."  A 
copy  of  this  version  is  preserved  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  llie  Psalms  were 
EngUshed  in  jmm  on  the  left  ude  of  the  page, 
and  the  metre  on  the  right  hand  side. 

The  United  States  of  America,  especially  those 
which  are  commonly  termed  the  New  England 
States,  were  colonized  principally  by  non-con- 
formists, and  used,  with  Ainsworth,  the  version 
of  Stenihold  and  Hopkins  to  some  extent.  To 
tUs  kind  of  music  they  became  strongly  attached, 
and  until  the  day  of  BiUings  they  adhered  to 
this  stylo  of  music.  It  was  such  as  fitted  the 
men  and  the  time;  and  now  there  is  to  the 
aged,  and  some  of  their  descendants,  more  pathos, 
more  heart-thrilling  expression,  in  some  of  the 
old  pealm  tones,  fSdingly  displayed,  than  in  a 
whole  batch  of  modemiuns.  llie  strains  go 
home,  and  tho  "  fountain  of  the  groat  deep  is 
bndteit  up" — the  gnat  deep  of  nnfirthomable 


feeling  that  lies  far,  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
world-hardened  heart;  and  as  the  unwonted, 
yet  unchecked  tear  starts  in  the  eye,  the  soft- 
oned  spirit  yields  to  their  influence,  and  ahakea 
off  the  load  of  earthly  care,  rising,  purified  and 
spirittiolized,  into  a  clearer  atmosphere.  Strange 
inexplicable  associationa  brood  over  the  mind 
"Uke  the  far-off  dream  of  paradise,"  mingling 
their  chaste  melancholy  with  mTiungs  of  still, 
subdued,  more  cheerful  character.  How  many 
glad  hearts  in  the  olden  time  have  r^oiced  in 
&eso  songs  of  praise  —  how  nutny  sorrowful 
ones  sigh«l  out  thdz  complaints  in  those  plain- 
tive notes  that  steal  sadly,  yet  sweetly  on  the 
ear  —  hearts  that,  now  cold  in  death,  are  laid  to 
rest  around  that  sacred  urn,  within  those  walls 
they  had  so  often  swelled  with  emotion ! 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  in  Scotland  to 
supersede  the  old  English  vetaion  of  the  Psalma, 
which  had  heea  in  use  ainee  1M4.  by  that  irf 
King  James  I.  But  while  the  Scottian  dirinea 
witlutood  the  introduction  of  the  king's  venion, 
they  appear  at  the  same  time  to  have  taken 
measures  for  obtaining  a  veiaion  of  which  they 
could  entirely  approve. 

In  England,  the  old  venion  was  used  until 
1696)  when  there  appeared  tlie  "  Now  Yeinon  " 
of  tho  Psalms,  lie  old-mnou  of  tho  Paalma 
fell  gradually  bito  dlanse  after  the  publication  of 
'<  A  New  Veruon  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted 
to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches.  By  NohumTate 
and  Nicholas  Brady.  London,  1696,"  in  duodeci- 
me.  It  was  preceided  by  a  specimm,  "  printed 
for  Qie  Company  of  Stationers,"  in  1696,  alao  in 
duodecimo,  and  wtitled  "  An  Eooay  of  a  New 
Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  connsting  of  the 
first  Twenty ;  fitted  to  the  Tones  used  in  Ohoioh- 
es."  This  new  version  was  introducd  to  the 
public  under  the  sanction  of  an  order  in  privy 
council,  by  King  William  UL,  dated  Deoembw 
S,  1096. 

The  New  Yeraion "  of  Tate  and  Brady  ia 
now  used  in  most  of  the  churches  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  aa  well  as  in  the  chapek  of  the 
Episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  aiid  ia  the 
British  colonies.  It  has  also  been  adopted  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Nicholas  Brady  ver^fled  some  of  tiie  psahns 
in  1692,  and  in  the  same  year  wrote  an  Ode  for 
the  Feast  of  St  Cecilia,  which  was  set  to  music 
by  PurcelL  This  ode  was  performed  in  London, 
by  the  Purcell  Club,  November  22,  l8o2. 

In  1636,  a  committee  of  ministers  of  the  Con- 
gregational or  Independent  churches  wasappirint- 
ed,  who,  in  1640,  completed  from  the  Hemewm 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  subse- 
quently referred  for  improvement  to  the  Rer. 
Henry  Dunster,  principal  of  Harvard  College,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  'H*aB  uded,  es  to  the  poetry,  by 
Mr.  filohard  Lyon,  an  English  gentlanan,  at  that 
time  resident  in  Harvard  CoU^e.  Between  the 
years  \166  and  1757,  this  translation  reoeived 
a  very  careful  revision  from  the  Itov.  Thomas 
Prince,  M.  A.,  rector  of  the  South  Church,  Bos- 
ton ;  whose  revised  edition  was  published  in  Oc- 
tober, 1758,  and  was  introduced  into  the  South 
Church  on  the  Sunday  after  his  funeral. 

The  early  settlnrs  of  Amerioa  were  rdigiona 
men ;  they  were  men  of  hig^  intellectual  attaln- 
menta — leaning,  it  ia  true,  to  the  tuefiilt  rtiOm 
than  the  ornamental  liteni^iie ;  but  that  oonneo- 
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turn  whioh  must  Bubeist  between  all  sdenoes, 
that  "  conimuno  Tuiculuni,"  led  them  in  a  con- 
udorable  degree  to  the  latter.  We  must  consid- 
er their  acquirementff,  not  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
•nt  models  of  literature,  but  in  i^tion  to  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  Many  of  thtm.  were 
distingiiiabed  for  their  taloiti,  and  held  in  high 
rcpnte.  llieir  iimt  attempt!  in  the  department 
of  belles  lettree  were  undoabtedly  xnde,  when 
compared  with  the  contemporaneous  productions 
of  the  old  world ;  but  they  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, because  they  so  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  for  their  in^uence  on  all  tncceoding 
writers  —  an  inllumce  which  has  not  yet  entire- 
ly ceased.  Independent  of  any  intrinsic  merit, 
they  are  valuable,  because  they  are  relics  of  men 
in  whom  we  unavoidably  feel  a  great  interest, 
and  who  are  constantly,  in  some  form  or  other, 
prcsonted  to  our  notice.  As  might  be  expected, 
their  earliest  productions  in  poetry  were  ndigioufl 
sougs,  hymns,  psalms,  &c.  Hie  first  on  record 
(as  quoted  by  a  distinguished  critic,  Ur.  Eottel) 
was  a  psalm,  extractml  from  the  *'  Bay  Psalm 
Book."   We  adjoin  a  specimen. 

"  The  riven  on  at  Babrlon, 

Htm,  when  w«  ild  act  dovM, 
Tu,  una  Uira  «ca  mourned  whca 

■wt  rcmembr'vd  Kim. 
Oar  luin,  wc  dlit  Iudb  II  nnU, 

upon  tho  willoir  tree, 
BrauK  thvre  Ihar  that  nj  awij* 
ted  In  npUvliy.*' 

The  Puritans  of  New  England  and  the  Mora- 
vians of  rennsylvania,  almost  without  exception, 
were  accustomed  to  have  singing  at  their  liunily 
dovotions,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  fami- 
ly soon  learned  to  take  a  part  So  with  the 
Bcoteh  Covenanters ;  they  wore  called  a  <*  psalm- 
singing  generation,"  in  &ct,  because  all,  (ud  and 
young,  were  accustomed  to  sing. 

In  1640  "The  New  England  Version,  or  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,"  was  first  published  in  this  coun- 
try, at  Cambridge,  Masaachuaetta;  bdnp  the  first 
book  of  any  note  printed  in  the  Colonies.  This 
book  continued  to  be  used  until  about  1646, 
when  anew  edition,  with  some  important  alteim- 
tlons,  was  published. 

In  1647  Kev.  John  Cotton  published  his  cele- 
brated treatise  on  singing,  in  which  the  diUy  of 
nnging,  the  manner  and  mattgr,  were  ftilly  dia- 
cowed.  Miiuo  was  taught  among  the  natives,  in 
this  country,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  as  early  as  1660  ;  and 
in  1687.  Br.  Mather  says,  "A  whole  congre- 
gation of  Indians  praiae  God  with  singing,  and 
some  of  them  are  excellent  singers." 

In  1690  the  publication  of  music  from  en- 
graved plates,  made  in  this  country,  commenced ; 
and  it  is  generaUy  supposed  that  a  collection  of 
psalm  tunc:*,  in  two  and  three  parta,  was,  daring 
this  year,  engraved  and  publuhod;  but  we  have 
not  boGu  able  to  obtain  certain  knowledge  of  thi« 
&ct.  'ilicre  are  to  be  found,  in  some  of  tho  old 
libraries,  versions  of  the  psalms,  with  tunes 
*>  pricked  with  pen  and  ink,"  or,  as  we  would  now 
say,  copied  upon  bbnk  leaves  inserted  for  that 
purpose  at  the  end  of  the  books ;  and  such  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  must  have  been  the  books 
of  1690.  From  this  period  to  1800  we  find  a 
number  of  musical  works  were  published  in  the 
colonies,  some  of  which  were  very  small  works, 
and  partly  elementary,  lliey  were  all  undoubt- 
edly considered  valuablQ  in  thffit  day,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  good  specimens  of  artf  and  exe- 
cuted,  mechanically,  very  weU. 


In  1691  an  association  of  New  England  min- 
isters of  the  gospel  compiled,  had  published, 
and  introduced  into  some  of  the  churches,  a 
book  entitiod  "The  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  ITiis 
was  an  improved  edition  of  the  book  published 
at  Cambridge^  in  1640 ;  bat  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
brought  wiu  them  Ainsworth's  version,  and  were 
unwilling  to  change  any  thing  they  had  once 
adopted,  tho  new  book  of  1691  was  not  much 
used  until  1693,  when  it  was  very  generally 
adopted.  About  this  time  also  appeared  in  this 
country  a  reprint  of  the  version  of  the  Psalms 
by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London  as  early  as  1549,  but  not  much 
used  here  until  1693,  when  it  was  first  repub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Massachusette.  Sternhold 
was  one  of  the  fiathera  of  metrical  psalmody ;  and 
was  ia  his  time  considered  as  an  excellent  poet. 
The  name  of  Hopkins  became  associated  with 
Sternhold,  because  he  assisted  in  versi^ring  many 
of  the  psalms ;  their  names  were  tiius  united,  as 
were  the  names  of  Billings  and  Holden  in  thia 
country. 

In  lYlO  Rev.  John  Tufts,  of  Newbury,  "  the 
great  seaport  town,"  published  an  engraved'  mu- 
sic book,  containing  twenty-eight  tones;  entitied 
*•  A  very  plain  and  easy  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Singing  Psalm  Tones;  with  the  Cantos  or 
Trebles  of  twenty- eight  Psalms,  contrived  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  the  Learner  may  attain  the  Skill 
of  singing  them,  with  the  greatest  Ease  and  Speed 
im^^able." 

Mi.  Tofts,  instead  of  writing  the  notes  of  his 
tones  open  the  staff,  as  we  now  writo  them,  rep- 
resented tho  notes  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  syl* 
lables  —  thus  making  it  easy  to  call  the  notes  by 
name,  but  tathor  difficult  to  know  the  length  of 
the  notes  —  though  by  F  with  two  dots  (F  :)  the 
pupil  understood  the  longest  note,  a  brove ;  by 
(F  .}  with  one  dot,  the  next  or  hidf  breve ;  and 
phua  F  represented  a  minim;  the  black  notes 
were  represented  by  the  small  /  printed  in  the 
same  way.  Notes  written  in  his  s^le  would  ap- 
pear thus:  — 


lud  we  ■hooUl  no*  writs  thna  (Imi : 


In  1712  Kev.  John  Tufts,  "by  the  great  desire 
of  his  many  friends  and  the  concurrence  of  many 
divines,"  was  induced  to  issue  a  second  and  more 
correct  edition  of  his  book.  This  edition  was  en- 
titled "  An  Introdootion  to  tho  Singing  of  PsaLm 
Tunes  in  a  plain  and  easy  Method.  With  a  Col- 
lection of  Tunes  in  Three  Pans,  all  neatly  en- 
graven in  Copper  Plates."  There  were  several 
oditions  of  this  work  published,  and  it  was  more 
or  less  used  until  1721. 

In  August,  1713,  an  organ  was  introduced  into 
Boston,  in  Now  Knglaud.  It  was  presented  to 
tho  Queen's  Chapel,  by  Thomas  Brattie,  Esq. ; 
but  so  great  were  the  public  prejudices  tiicn  ex- 
isting, that  this  organ  remained  aeeen  montha  in 
the  porch  of  tlio  church  before  it  was  unpacked. 
At  length,  however,  in  1714,  it  was  put  up,  and 
was  regularly  used  in  that  church  (which,  after 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anno  took  the  name  of  tho 
King's  Chapel)  until  1756,  when  it  was  sold  to 
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St  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport.  It  waa  used 
there  eighty  years,  and  in  1836  was  sold,  and  put 
np  at  St  John's  Church,  in  Portomouth,  Now 
lUmpafaire.  Hie  original  inpes  and  vind-chegt 
remain  in  perfect  order  to  tnia  day ;  and  this  aged 
organ,  the  first  introdueed  into  New  ^igland, 
and  probably  the  first  erected  in  the  colonies,  luds 
iair  to  last  another  century. 

In  1746  Mr.  Edward  Bromfield,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  agod  twenty-two,  being  then  well 
skilled  in  music,  did  with  his  own  hands  make 
and  complete  a  most  excdieiit  organ,  with  two 
banks  of  keys  and  ecrersl  hundred  pipes.  Tim 
instrument  was  equal  to  any  that  had  come  over 
from  England,  lie  was  a  Boston  boy,  born  in 
1723.  and  died  August,  1746,  before  he  had  quite 
finiahcd  aU  the  pipes  he  intended  to  put  in  his 
excellent  organ. 

In  1718  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  published  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  *■  PsaUn-ium  Americaaum ; 
the  Book  of  Psalmfl  in  a  Translation  exactly  con- 
formed unto  the  Original ;  but  all  in  Blank  Verse, 
fitted  unto  the  Tunes  commonly  used  in  our 
Churches.  Which  pure  ofiering  is  accompanied 
with  illnstaations  digging  for  h^den  treasures  in 
it ;  and  rules  to  em^oy  it  according  to  the  glo- 
rious and  various  iiitentions  of  it.  Whereto  are 
added  some  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to 

enrich  the  Cantional.    Boston,  in  N.  £  

1718."  12mo. 

In  this  singular  publication,  (which  is  a  close 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,)  Dr.  Mather  has 
not  only  ^sregarded  the  modem  practice  of 
breaking  the  lines,  whether  rhymed  or  not,  but 
he  has  "  ran  out"  (to  use  a  printer's  phrase)  the 
whole  matter :  so  that  while  each  psalm  looks 
exactly  like  prose,  and  may  be  read  as  such,  it  is  in 
&ot  modulated,  so  that  it  may  be  sung  aslyric  ytxae. 

The  following  extract  from  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea 
of  tSiis  extraordinary  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Psahns. 

"PSALM  xxm. 

A   PSALM    or  DATID. 

1.  My  Shepherd  is  th'  ETERNAL  God,  j|  I 
shall  not  be  in  [any]  want : 

2.  In  pastures  of  a  tender  grass  ||  He  [ever] 
makes  me  to  lie  down  :  ||  To  u-atera  of  tranquil- 
lities H  He  gently  carries  me  [alongj 

S.  Mv  fBctue  and  my  wandring  Soul  ||  He 
[kindly]  docs  fetch  back  agtun ;  ||  in  the  plain 
paths  of  righteousness  j]  He  does  lead  [and 
guide]  mo  tJong ;  i|  Bccuuso  of  the  regard  He 
has  II  [ever]  unto  His  glorious  Name."  || 

Of  the  state  of  psalmody  among  the'  Puritans 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the 
former  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  have 
no  certain  information.  Various  metrical  transla- 
tions, indeed,  were  published  by  private  indi- 
viduals. 

But  the  greatest  imjizoTement  of  psalmody 
among  dissenters  (and  indeed  of  all  modem 
psalmody)  was  effected  by  the  publication,  in  the 
year  1707,  of  Dr.  Watts'tt  Hymns,  and  in  1719  of 
his  "  Psalms  of  David  imitated  in  the  I<an(!;uage 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  applied  to  the  'Jhris- 
tian  State  and  Worship."  The  boat  compositions 
of  Watts,  and  of  his  friend,  the  learned  and  pious 
Dr.  Dodctridge,  (whose  hymns  were  published 
after  his  decease  in  17fil,)  are  found  in  every  ae- 
toctiou  of  psalms  and  hynuu^  which  have  been 


published  within  the  last  sixty  years,  whether 
for  the  use  of  the  church  of  England  or  of  dis- 
senters from  her  communion.  In  the  course 
the  present  osntury  many  ezquinte  pieces  of  sa- 
cred and  devotional  poetry  have  been  compoeed 
by  dissenters,  which  are  deservedly  fonnd  m  va- 
rious collections  and  selections  printed  for  use  in 
pubUc  worship. 

All  the  great  bodies  of  dissenters  now  have  de- 
nominatioiul  hymn  books,  containing  the  best 
versions,  or  imitatioiis,  of  the  Psalms  qf  David, 
together  with  hymns  selected  from  our  most 
eminent  devotional  poets. 

In  1721,  Rev.  Thomas"  Walter,  of  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts,  published  "The  Grounds  and 
Rules  of  Musick  Expluned :  or  an  Introduction -to 
the  Art  of  Singing  by  Note :  Fitted  to  the  Meanest 
Capacities.  Leteverythingthathathbreathpaua 
tho  Lord."  ^niis  book  became  very  popnur  in 
Massachusetts  and  throughout  the  New  England 
colonies.  It  went  throi^h  several  editiong^  the 
lost  of  which  contained  twenty-fon;  tunes,  in 
three  parts,  caMtu,  mediua,  and  dcufui,  and  was 
published  in  1764.  The  tunes  in  Walter's  coUee- 
tion  were,  some  of  them,  taken  from  Ainswoitb's 
Psolnu,  and  some  of  them  from  Kavenscroftfs  oot 
lection ;  and  as  these  tunes  were  in  parta,  ofaoirs 
were  soon  selected  in  most  of  the  churches  to 
sing  them ;  though  all  who  could  sing  were  per- 
mitted and  requested  to  assist  in  this  part  of 
worship.  In  the  author's  pre&ce,  ho  Wfo,  "  My 
Rules  will  be  ^terviceable  upon  a  threefold  Ac- 
count. Firat,  They  will  instruct  us  in  the  r^ht 
and  true  Singing  of  tho  Tunes  that  are  already  in 
Use  in  our  Churches;  which  when  they  first 
come  out  of  tho  Hands  of  the  Composen  of 
them,  wore  Sung  according  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Scale  of  Mustek,  but  are  now  miserably  tortured, 
and  twisted,  and  quavered,  in  some  Churches* 
into  all  horrid  Medty  of  confused  and  disorderly 
Noises.  Our  Tunes  are,  for  want  of  a  Standard 
to  appeal  to  in  all  our  ^nging,  left  to  the  Mercy 
of  every  unskilful  Throat  to  chop  and  alter,  twist 
and  change,  according  to  their  infinitely  divers 
and  no  less  odd  Humour  and  Fancies.  Yea,  I 
have  myself  heard  (tor  instance)  Oxford  Tune 
sung  in  Three  Churches  (which  I  purposely  for- 
bear to  mention)  with  as  much  DifiOTonce  as  there 
can  possibly  he  between  Ywk  and  Oxford,  or  any 
two  other  different  Tunes.  Therefore  any  man 
that  pleads  with  me  for  what  they  coll  Uie  Old 
Way,  I  con  confute  him  only  by  making  this  De- 
mand, What  it  the  Olo  Way  ?  which  I  am  sure 
they  cannot  tell.  For,  one  Town  says  their's  is 
the  trae  Old  Wojf,  another  Town  thinks  the  seme 
of  thor'N  and  so  does  a  third  of  Uidr  Way  of 
Tuning  it. 

**  Again,  It  will  serve  for  the  Introduction  of 
more  Tunes  into  the  Divine  Service.  For  at 
prcsimt  wo  are  confined  to  fight  or  ten  Tiute*,  and 
in  tome  congregations  to  little  more  than  half  that 
Number,  which  bnng  so  often  sung  over,  ore  too 
apt,  if  not  to  create  a  Distaste,  yet  mightily  to 
lesson  the  Belish  of  them. 

One  more  advantage  is  this.  That  by  the  just 
and  equal  Timing  of  the  Notes,  our  Singing  will 
be  reduc'd  to  an  exact  Length,  so  as  not  to 
fatigue  the  Singer  with  a  Frotnu^n  of  the 
Notes  beyond  the  Compass  of  a  Man's  Breath, 
and  the  Power  of  his  Spirit;  A  ^nlt  very 
frequent  in  the  Country,  where  I  myself  have 
tirice  in  one  Note  paused  to  take  Breath.  And 
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than  the  even,  unaiiected,  and  Binooth  soundiiid; 
the  Xotee,  and  the  Omistiiou  of  those  unnatural 
Quaoiringa  and  7\imi»ffM  vill  Berre  to  prevent  all 
that  Diword  uid  lengthy  Todiousness  which  is  m 
much  a  Fault  in  our  £Unging  of  Psalms ;  For 
much  time  ta  taken  up  in  shaking  out  these  Tunes 
and  Quavers ;  and  besides,  no  two  Men  in  the 
Congrei^ation  quaver  alike,  or  tozethcr ! " 

In  17*^7  llev.  John  Barnard,  who  had  received 
muaical  instruction  before  ho  came  to  this  coun- 
tr7,  and  who  practiseil  and  taught  music  after  he 
name  to  reside  and  preach  in  Marbl^ead,  Maa- 
■aohusetts,  published  a  "  Book  of  Psalms,  together 
frith  fifty  tunes  to  sing  them,  neatly  engraven  on 
copper-idates."  He  introduced  a  number  of  new 
tunes  :  hut  the  price  of  his  book  was  so  great  as 
to  prevent  its  general  sale,  and  the  music  was  not 
oonsidered  so  good  aa  aonu  of  the  old  Bud  popu- 
lar pieces  of  the  day. 

In  1729  was  published  in  Iiondon,  and  very 
soon  introduced  into  this  country,  "  The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms,  in  Three  Parts,  by  John  Play- 
fiord."  This  book  was  much  used  in  England 
and  here  for  many  years.  In  his  introduction, 
Mr.  Playford  says,  The  praising  of  tied  by 
Paalma  and  Hymns,  as  it  secmfl  a  part  of  Natural 
Beligion,  owned  and  used  by  all  lUnkind ;  so  we 
find  the  practice  of  it  very  early  in  the  Church 
of  Qod.  There  can  be  no  just  cause  to  doubt,  but 
that  it  was  at  least  contemporary  with  Instru- 
mental Music,  a  thing  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Adam,  invented  by  JubaL"  In  explanation  of 
the  gamut  ox  soale  of  mmuc,  ho  says,  "  First,  in 
the  tirst  column  you  have  ye  several  Notes  us'd  in 
Mnaiok.  Begin  yn  at  Gamut,  and  read  ym  up- 
warda,  ft  yn  down  again,  ft  so  backward  and  for- 
ward till  you  have  learned  them  by  heart ;  then 
obaerre  what  syllables  each  proper  name  points 
to  in  ye  second  column,  for  by  these  single  syl- 
lablea  yoa  are  to  sing  —  ye  names  in  the  first 
Column  bdng  only  to  give  Denomination  to  ye 
several  lines  and  spacce  inyeOamut."  Thebook 
contains  308  pages,  12mo.,  and  ia  well  printed. 

In  1755  Thomas  Bailey  republished  a  portion 
of  an  Engiiah  wwk,  by  William  Taniur,  at  New- 
bury, Maasaohuaetts,  entitled  "A  Complete  Mel- 
ody, in  Three  Paxta,"  which  had  a  great  sale, 
though  it  contained  only  about  one  third  of  the 
music  in  Tansur'a  Engiiah  Singing  Book,  com- 
prinng  a  portion  of  the  Paalma  with  new  mel- 
odies. William  Taiunr  wrote  "  St.  MartinV  as 
early  aa  1735. 

In  1761  James  Lyons,  A.  M.,  puUiehed  at 
Fhiladdphia,  Pennsylvania,  a  new  book  of  music, 
entitled  "  Urania,  or  s  chdice  collection  of  Pealm 
Tunes,  Anthems,  and  Hynina,  from  the  most  ap- 
proved authors ;  with  some  tunes  entirety  new, 
in  two,  three  and  four  paru :  the  whole  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  the  use  of  churches  and  private 
fiunilics.  To  which  axe  prefiaoad  the  plainest  and 
morrt  neceasary  Bulea  oif  Psalmody.  Price  16 
shillings."  This  was  the  largest  and  most  general 
collection  of  music  that  had  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country ;  it  was  well  executed, 
and  the  expense  of  getting  it  up  was  so  great 
aa  to  deeply  involve  in  debt  the  author,  and 
to  bankrupt  the  publisher.  There  was  some 
very  pood  original  mu«c  in  this  collection.  It 
eontamed  216  pages.  In  1785  Mr.  Lyons  pub- 
lished another  smail  book  of  Lessons  for  the  ITra- 
nian  Society,  Philadelphia.  This  was  an  ele- 
Atary  irtak,  designed  to  ]^nuito  s  knowledge 


of  the  science,  and  contained  little  besides  the 
rules  and  some  introductory  lessons  in  vocal 
mnsic,  which  the  society  constantly  practised. 

In  1763  was  published  in  Philadelphia  a 
pamphlet  in  which  the  author  anticipates  the 
*'  Complete  Introduction  of  the  Organ  into  all 
places  of  Public  Worship."  The  title  of  this  is 
as  follows :  "  Tlie  Lawfulness,  Excellency,  and 
Advantages  of  Instrumental  Musick  in  the  Pub- 
lick  Worship  of  God,  Urg'd  and  Euforc'd,  from 
Scripture,  and  the  Example  of  the  £ur  greater 
part  of  Christians  in  all  ages.  Addressed  to  AU 
(particularly  the  Pretbi/teriant  and  BaptiaW)  who 
have  hitherto  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  Use 
of  Instrumental  Mnsiok  in  the  W<Hship  of  God 
as  Uuiamfiil.   By  a  Presbyterian. 

'HHildihHehMimtotmttllieBmfenivul^  ' 
T»  nIUb  Boek%  md  bwA  lha  kMtiMl  O^.' 

Cava  BE  vs." 

In  1764  Jotdah  Fla^,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, published  a  collection  of  music  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  sixteen  tunes,  neatly 
engraved  and  very  well  printed.  This  work  was 
not  near  as  large  aa  the  book  of  Mr.  Lyons,  but 
it  sold  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Its  title  was, 
"  A  Collection  of  the  best  Psalm  Tunes,  in  two, 
three,  and  four  Farts,  from  the  most  approved 
Authors  ;  fitted  to  all  Measures,  and  approved  of 
by  the  best  Masters  in  Boston,  New  England ;  to 
which  are  added  somo  Hymns  and  Anthems : 
the  greater  part  of  thinn  never  before  printed  in 
America." 

In  1764  Daniel  Bailey,  of  Newbury,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  and  John  W.  Oilman,  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  published  "A  New  and  Complete 
Introduction  to  the  Groimds  and  Rules  of  Mu- 
sic, in  two  Parts."  The  plates  were  engraved  by 
Oilman,  of  Exeter,  and  the  printing  done  by 
Bailey,  of  Newbury.  The  first  part  of  this  work 
waa  devoted  to  dementary  subjects,  and  the 
second  part  contained  about  thirty  tunes  and  an- 
thems. 

In  1769  Thomas  Bailey,  of  Newbury,  Massachu- 
setts, repabUahed  a  part  of  William  Tansur's 
Second  Book  of  English  Psalmody,  and  called  it 
"  Universal  Harmony."  Ho  also  aelerted  laigely 
from  a  work  just  published  in  London,  entitled 
"  Psalmodia  Eraagelica,"  by  Thomaa  Williams, 
which  contained  music  amingod  in  three  parts 
and  figured  for  the  ornm.  Thus  originated  the 
name,  "AViUiams  and  Tansur's  Collection  of 
Church  Musio."  It  is  stated  in  the  History  of 
Newburyport  that  William  Tanintr  publnihed 
there,  in  1769,  a  singing  book  mtitwd  "The 
American  Harmony;  "  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  find  any  copy  of  the  woric,  and  think  it 
must  have  been  a  mistake.  Tansur  wrote  *<  St. 
Thomas"  in  1768. 

September  fi,  1772.  Jacob  Bailey  Mo<n«  was 
bom  at  Georgetown,  on  the  Kennebec,  Maine. 
His  ancestors  were  of  Scotland,  and  onigrated  to 
this  country  soon  after  it  was  settled.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  settled  in  Andover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1796,  and  practised  his  profession  with 
great  success  until  1S12,  when  he  recnved  the 
appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  the  11th  regi- 
ment of  United  States  in&ntry.  He  continiwd 
in  the  service  until  December  of  that  year,  when 
he  returned  to  his  family  much  indispoeedr  and 
died  of  a  lung  complaint  on  the  10th  ^January, 
1813.  F^«m  his  youth  he  had  eultirated  music, 
and  compoaed  many  excellent  pieces.   Some  of 
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his  earliest  tunes  were  published  in  "  The  Colum- 
biau  Kepository,"  by  Sajnuel  Holyoke.  He  vos 
an  excoUent  musician,  and  also  bad  a  tasto  for 
poetry,  and  wrote  much  for  the  papers  of  his 
day. 

In  1774  John  Stickney,  teacher  of  muuc,  pub- 
lished at  Newburyporti  Massachusetts,  "The 
Oentlemen  and  Ladies'  Musical  Companion,"  a 
small,  but  in  its  time  a  very  valuable  coUectiou 
of  psalms  and  anthems,  together  with  explana- 
tory rules  fbr  learning  to  sing ;  the  whole  cor- 
rected and  rendered  plain  by  the  author.  John 
Stickney  was  bom  in  Stoughton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1742 ;  and  while  a  butcher  boy  he  learned  the 
new  style  of  music,  near  Boston,  of  one  Dunbar ; 
went  to  Hatfield,  and  there  taught  the  nete  mmic 
to  all  such  AS  desired  to  leazn  it)  and  afterwards 
taught  in  all  the  principal  towns  in  that  region, 
but  not  without  much  oppontion  from  those  who 
'  preferred  the  old  style,  or  that  of  the  Pilgrims. 
For  many  years  the  wife  of  Mr.  Stickney  taught 
music  with  him,  she  being  a  very  excellent  sing- 
er, and  having  a  powerful  voice ;  she  travelled 
with  him  from  place  to  place,  and  was  on  excel- 
lent assistant  They  finally  settled  at  South 
Hadley,  and  continued  to  teach  until  John  was 
sixty-five  years  old.  Mr.  Stidcney  died  in  1826. 
His  book  was  printed  by  Daniel  Bailey,  of  Now- 
buryport,  who  printed  many  of  the  early  collec- 
tions. The  music  was  engraved,  and  ii  like  other 
specimens  of  that  time. 

In  177S  Elias  Mann  published  "The  Ninth 
Hampton  Collecdon  of  Church  Music."  Hr. 
&Iann  was  bom  in  Weymouth,  Massadinsetts.  in 
17fiO,  and  early  removed  to  Northampton,  where 
he  died,  May  12,  1825,  aged  sevbuty-ftve.  In 
1807  Mr.  Mann  published,  at  Boston,  "  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Collection  of  Sacred  Harmony,"  con- 
taining a  plain  and  ctmciM  introduction  to  the 
grounds  of  music;  also  a  large  number  of  psalm 
tunes,  selected  from  the  most  approved  and  emi- 
nent authors ;  adapted  to  the  different  metres 
and  keys  generally  used  in  churches  ;  togeUier 
with  a  number  of  select  pieces  and  anthems,  suit- 
able for  various  occasions ;  comprising  200  pages. 
John  CoblH  of  Northampton,  bom  in  Afaington, 
Massaohusetta,  May  28,  1785,  aadstod  Mr.  Mann 
in  publishing  this  collection ;  and  Cmhas  Cobb, 
bom  July  31,  1788,  brother  of  John,  alao  asnsted 
in  making  the  compilation.  The  Cobbs  are  now 
(18d3)  both  living,  the  former  at  Northampton 
and  the  latter  at  Abington,  and  wore  both  teach- 
ers of  music. 

In  1780  Andrew  Law,  of  Newark,  New  Jw- 
sey,  commenced  publishing  music.  Ho  was  then 
somewhat  cclebnted  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  In  1782  he  published  "A 
Collection  of  the  best  and  most  approved  Tunee 
and  AnUiems"  then  known  to  exist.  A  sec- 
ond volume  was  afterwards  published,  contain- 
ing 64  pages,  engraved,  called  <*The  Christian 
Harmony."  In  his  preface  to  this  woric,  Mr. 
Law  says,  <•  The  art  of  singing  will  consist  of 
three  leading  parts;  the  Musical  Primer,  the 
Christian  Harmony,  and  the  Musical  Magazine. 
The  second  part,  or  the  Christian  Harmony,  will 
be  farther  divided  into  two  volumea,  and  thB 
third  part,  or  Magazine,  into  a  course  of  num- 
bers. It  is  to  comprise  the  elements  or  rules  of 
the  science,  together  with  a  regular  gradation  of 
the  best  saond  music,  from  the  plainest  tunes  up 
to  the  nioeit  aira  aad  anthsmg."   We  haro  beeu 


told  that  Mr.  Law  published  a  singing  book,  en- 
titled *•  Bocred  Hymns,"  as  early  as  1779,  but  we 
have  never  seen  the  book.  In  1786  he  published 
at  Baltimore^  Maryland,  an  "  Origmal  Gidleetioii 
of  Muaio,"  and  in  1792  he  pnbUahcd  the  fourth 
edltiim  of  a  worit  entitled  "The  Rudimenta 
of  Musiek."  76  pagea,  engraved.  The  copy  be- 
fore us  was  owned  by  Timothy  Swan,  autbor  of 
"  Poland,"  and  {ffeaented  by  him  to  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  "  The  Murical  Magaane," 
by  Mr.  Iaw,  wta  the  first  musical  periowal  enr 
publiahed  in  this  country.  Some  years  after  tha 
disoontinuanoe  of  his  Mogaaine,  Mr.  Law  invent- 
ed a  new  syston  of  notation.  He  furnished,  in 
this  system,  seven  now  musical  charactm  or 
notes,  situated  between  the  single  bats,  which 
divide  the  time  in  the  same  manner  as  if  thej 
were  on  the  apaeea  koA  the  linaa.  One  of  hia 
notes  WBB  of  a  square  figure,  one  of  a  diamond, 
and  one  of  a  quarter  diamond.  Each  kind  was 
varied  by  strokes,  and  made  broves  aemibrerea, 
mmima  and  crotchets,  quavers  and  semiquavers, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  notes  now  in  use. 
Mr.  Law  said  there  were  but  tmm  unindi  in  na- 
ture, and  these  seven  sounds  c<mstituto  the  mu- 
sical seals ;  they  require  only  seven  characters  to 
represent  them.  Each  of  his  characters  is  ap- 
phed  to  one  of  these  seven  sounds,  and  thus  each 
sound  has  its  peculiar  charmctar.  His  system 
met  with  some  fovor,  and  many  persons  adopted 
it,  and  uolessod  to  derive  great  advantages  from 
it  Aa  late  aa  1820  Mi.  Law  lesided  in  Newark, 
and  from  thence  wrote  letters  for  publication, 
recommending  hia  system  of  notation. 

In  1782  Joil  Barlow,  an  Amerioan  statesman 
and  poet,  published  a  corrected  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Dr.Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms,  and 
a  cnllectioB  of  hymns,  with  the  recommendation 
the  General  AaaooiatiMi  of  the  Congtegation- 
alist  Mintatos  ot  Connecticut,  at  whoae  reqneot 
the  work  had  been  undertaken. 

In  1783  Oliver  Bronson  (sometImM  nelled 
Brunson  and  Brownson)  published  a  book  en- 
titled <<  Select  Tunes  and  Anthems."  It  con- 
tained the  rules  of  music,  and  some  very  beautiful 
odginal  piaoes.  Mr.  Spmmm  wrote  "  Jubilee^" 
"Invitatum,"  "'Virginia,"  and  lome  other  pieces 
which  are  still  found  in  the  booka  (tf  1800. 

In  1784  Thomas  Hastings,  at  litchfield  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  was  bom.  He  is  now  (1853) 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  living  American  com- 
pasera.  In  1796  he  rraioved  to  Clinton,  New 
York,  and  soon  after  published  a  small  collection 
of  music  fbr  the  Handel  and  Bumey  Society  of 
Onmda  county.  This  collection  was  several 
years  after  very  much  enlarged,  and  published 
under  the  title  of  "The  Springfield  Collection," 
and  became  a  very  popular  work.  In  1822  Mr. 
Hastings  published  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  on  the  sulyect  of  moaic  which  had  era 
appeared  in  this  country,  entitled  "ADisaetta- 
tion  on  Musical  Taste."  This  was  printed  at 
Albany,  New  York,  and  was  an  octavo  volume 
of  228  pages.  The  work  waa  well  received 
by  the  musical  public  at  the  time,  and  will 
be  referred  to  aa  authority  upon  that  au^i^ 
when  its  author  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  Thia 
dtssettatioa  gave  Mr.  Hastings  a  name  and  fome 
among  those  who  were  attempting  to  raise  the 
standard  of  musical  taste.  We  next  find  him  on- 
as  editor  of  a  rel^ioua  newa^Mr.  pnb- 
at  Utica,  New  York,  entided  "The  Weat- 
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em  Becorder ;  "  and  in  the  columns  of  this  paper 
triU  be  found  many  rery  aide  articlefl  in  bvor 
of  sacred  muaic  aa  distinguished  from  secular. 
Bistee  1831  Mr.  H.  has  been  more  or  lees  engaged 
in  teaching  and  lecturing  upon  the  subject  of 
■acred  music,  and  has  assisted  in  the  publication 
of  ■■  Spiritual  Songa,"  The  Christian  Faolmist," 
<<  The  Manhattan  Collection,"  '•  llie  Sacred 
Lyre,"  "The  Psolmodiat,"  "The  ChoraJist,"  and 
"The  Mendolasohu  Collection;"  oU  of  vhioh 
books  wars  of  a  high  chanctert  and  all  of  which 
■old  extensively.  Mr.  Haatingg  has  composed 
many  beautiful  hymn  tunes,  and  haa  written  very 
many  poema  and  devotional  hjmni,  which  have 
attuned  a  wide  circulation  both  in  thia  country 
and  in  Euk^  He  now  iiBides  in  New  Yozk 
city. 

In  1786  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Maaaa- 
ohuBetts,  procured  from  Europe  a  font  of  mmic 
t^,  the  first  brought  to  thia  country ;  and  he 
was  the  flrat  printer  in  America  who  used  mova' 
ble  mu«c  type.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  hooka 
printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  after  this,  that  he  says, 
"printed  typographicallr," &c.  The  oldest  book 
thus  printed  is  "  The  Worcester  Collection." 

In  the  edition  of  the  Amwican  Indian  (or  Mo- 
hawk) vtnwon  of  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
printed  at  London,  in  1787.  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
Indian  tribes,  the  following  portions  of  the  Psalms 
•re  translated  into  the  Mohawk  language,  vis., 
the  twenty-third,  sixty-seventh,  hundndth,  hun- 
dred and  Berenteentb,  and  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
iburth  psalms,  with  "  Gloria  Patri,"  the  hymn 
"  Vmi  Creator,"  and  two  hymns  on  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  in  1839,  "  A  Collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  fbr  the  use  of  the  six  In- 
dian Nations,"  was  printed  at  Hamilton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Toronto,  "  at  the  expense  of  the  New 
England  Corporation,"  as  the  society  for  sup- 
porting missions  to  those  nations  is  now  termed. 
It  contains  the  psalms  just  enumerated  in  Eng- 
lish and  Mohawk,  and  eighty-one  hymns ;  sixty- 
eight  of  which  are  in  Mohawk  and  English,  and 
consist  of  thoee  most  generally  apwored  in  this 
country.  The  rwnalning  thirteen  liymna  are  in 
Mobawk  tmW.  Among  diem  is  Bishop  Ken'a 
admirable  "  Evening  Hymn,"  rendered  into  Mo- 
hawk verse,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  which  the 
devoted  clerical  missionary  to  the  Mohawks,  the 
Kev.  Abraham  Nells,  in  1844,  informed  the  writer 
of  the  present  article  is  sung  to  Tallia'a  well- 
known  tune,  to  which  the  Mohawk  veiae  ia  emi- 
nently adapted. 

In  1788  Simeon  Jocdyn,  of  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, published  a  collection  entitled  "  Chor- 
ister's Companion,"  and  in  1793  he  published  a 
supplement.  His  first  book  contained  some  very 
good  pieces  of  music ;  but,  as  hia  name  was  not 
attached  to  them,  we  ore  not  certain  they  were 
of  his  composition,  though  they  were  supposed  to 
be  his.  This  same  year  a  book,  called  "  The  Fed- 
eral Harmony,"  was  printed  at  Boston. 

In  1789  Abraham  Wood,  of  Northboro\^;h, 
Massachusetts,  published  a  small  collection  of 
original  petUmodyt  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
"Divino  Songs."  The  book  contained  onl^  38 
pages,  but  It  was  well  received  by  the  pubhc,  as 
he  intimates  in  a  second  ediUon,  published  in 
1790. 

In  1798  Oliver  Holden,  a  xeatdent  of  Charles - 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  a  carpenter  and  joiner 


by  trade,  published  his  first  book  of  sacred 
music,  arranged  in  three  and  four  ports,  the 
music  being  much  of  it  original,  entitled  The 
American  Harmony."  He  then  commenced 
teaching  music,  and  opened  a  stoio  for  the  sale 
of  music  and  other  books.  Soon  after  ho  pub- 
lished another  book,  in  two  volumes,  called 
"  Union  Harmony,  or  an  Univeraal  Collection  of 
Sacred  Muaic"  In  1795  heaasociatedhimself  with 
Hans  Oram  and  Samuel  Holyoke,  and  they  pub- 
lished "The  Masaochusetta  Compiler."  In  1797, 
Mr.  Holdenpublished  "  The  Worcester  CoUectiou 
of  Sacred  Harmony,"  which  he  oltwed,  xovised, 
and  corrected,  adding  an  appendix  contuning  a 
number  of  new  psa^  tunes,  and  some  other 
new  pieces  of  muaic.  This  was  the  sixth  edi- 
tion of  the  work,  and  consisted  of  156  pages; 
it  was  printed  upon  movable  types  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  in 
1786  procured  the  type  in  Europe.  Mr.  Eoldon 
was  a  conscientiously  religious  and  amiable  man, 
as  any  one  might  judge  from  the  style  of  his 
compositions.  He  was  the  author  of  many  very 
excellent  tunes.  His  "  Confidence,"  to  the  words 
"  Now  can  my  aoul  in  God  rejoice  j "  "  Paradise," 
"  Now  to  the  shining  realms  above,"  and  his  "  Cor- 
onation," "  AU  bail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name," 
will  live  for  generations  yet  to  sing  and  admire. 
Holden  was  from  his  youth  passionately  fi)nd  of 
mtisio ;  and  though  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  ceased  to  instruct  and  to  compose,  he  re- 
tained his  love  fia  the  ait  to  his  death,  which 
took  ^lace  at  Ohaileatown,  in  1831.  Up  to  the 
time  m  which  Mr.  Holden  ceased  publishing 
music,  there  had  been  no  American  author 
whose  productions  had  been  so  well  received  and 
BO  generally  admired. 

In  1793  David  Belknap,  Framingham,  Maa- 
aachuaett^  puUiahed  "The  Harmtmisl^a  Com- 
panion." 

In  1793  Daniel  Heed,  of  New  Haven,  Connec- 
ticut, published  "  The  Columbian  Harmony." 
He  was  the  author  of  "  Greenwich,"  "  Husaia," 
"Sherboume,"  "Newport,"  and  "Windham," 
a  tune  which  has  been  sung  for  half  a  century, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  oung  longer 
than  any  other  piece  of  musio  that  has  evor  yet 
been  composed  on  thia  side  the  Atlantic.  Bil- 
lings, Holden,  and  Reed  invented  many  pleasing 
m^odies,  and  although  their  harmonies  have  in 
process  of  time  ceased  to  satisfy  the  prevailing 
musical  taste,  yet  numy  of  their  melodies  cannot 
yet  be  spared,  and  their  names  appear  in  veiT 
many  of  our  numerous  coUeotio&B  of  church 
psalmody.  The  pitch-pipe  originally  belonging 
to  Daniel  Reed  was  used  to  aet  the  piieh  at  a 
Concert  of  Ancient  Harmony,  given  May,  1853, 
at  Now  Haven,  Connecticut.  I'be  music  was 
well  executed,  but  the  intaest  it  excited  do- 
ponded  chiefly  upon  the  old  aasodationa  it 
brought  to  mind ;  for  the  compositions  Ukat  wore 
sung  arc  in  themselves  imperfect,  and  although 
they  wore  inspired  by  religious  feeling,  they 
seem  to  have  been  composed  in  accordance  with 
no  science  or  system  of  rules,  but  to  have  been 
mode  to  conform  mcaely  with  the  d^nands  of  an 
uncultivated  eoi  |  and  consequently  much  harsh- 
ness is  often  monifiest,  whuh  grates  upon  the 
feelings  of  those  accustomed  to  more  polished 
productions.  Not  that  the  tunes  are  destitute 
of  merit,  for  there  are  in  them  many  fine  melo- 
dies i  but  each,  part  hai  ita  own  v^uaAjt  lud  M 
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theee,  ■Itho1:^(h  good  in  themselves,  sometimee 
fkil  to  harmonize  with  each  other,  the  general 
effect  of  the  tune  is  in  such  cases  interior. 

In  1793  Hans  Gram  psblished,  at  Boston,  a 
small  ooUcction  of  musio. 

In  1793  Jacob  Franeht  of  Stoiighton.  Mas- 
sachusetts, published  "The  Fsalmodist's  Com- 
panion." 

In  1793  Joseph  Stone  and  Abraham  Wood, 
together,  published  their  •<  Columbian  Harmony." 
TUs  bore  the  same  name  as  one  published  by 
Darnel  Reed. 

In  1793  Jacob  Eimball,  of  Topsfield.  Massa- 
chusetts, published  "  Tlie  Rural  Harmony,"  most- 
ly original,  or,  if  not  original,  consisting  of  tunes 
never  before  published  in  this  country.  It  Tvas 
intended  for  the  use  of  schools  and  musical  so- 
cistiea. 

In  1794  Samuel  Belcher,  Esq.,  published  "The 
Harmony  of  Maine." 

In  1794  AmoB  Bull,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
published  "The  liepoflitory."  He  wrote  "Mid- 
dletown," 

In  1704.  November  24,  Edward  W.  Hookra 
was  bom  at  Goshen,  Connecticut.  At  the  ^e 
(tf  twelve  years  he  commenced  the  study  of  mn^, 
under  £.  Roberts,  who  was  the  first  teacher 
in  that  state  who  ventured  to  advocate  a  chsnge 
of  the  light  fugue  style  of  music  for  the  more 
solid  and  scientific  class  of  compositions.  The 
Ker.  Dr.  Hooker  has  published  sereral  very 
interesting  and  important  tracts  upon  the  subject 
of  music,  also  essays,  lectures,  and  addxesses; 
bis  aim  having  always  been  to  take  up  practical 
topics  in  the  art,  and  more  particularly  to  direct 
attention  to  tho  subject  ot  sacred  music.  In 
1840  Br.  Hooker  presented  an  able  report  on 
the  subject  of  church  music  to  the  General  Con- 
ventton  of  Miniatoa  in  Vomont,  which  was  at- 
tacked by  B  writer  in  Boston,  through  the  col- 
umns <^  tiie  N«w  England  Puritan ;  and  Urn  led  to 
a  series  of  articles  coEposing  tho  impositiouB  of 
compilers  of  music,  who  had  made  alterations 
in  every  new  edition  of  their  music  books,  ren- 
doing  n^evious  editions  useless.  This  contro- 
TOE^  attracted  mudi  attention  at  the  time.  Dr. 
Tbumm  has  done  good  service  to  tba  cause  of 
music,  and  although  he  has  never  made  it  a  pro- 
fession, possesses  a  fine  musical  library,  and  his 
"Plea  for  Sacred  Music"  will  long  outlive  its 
author. 

In  179S  Haas  Gram,  Samuel  Holyoke,  and 
Oliver  Holden  published  "The  Massachusetts 
Compiler."  In  their  preface  which  bean  date 
February,  1795,  the^  sny,  "Many  American 
votaries  of  saered  music  have  long  since  expressed 
their  wishes  for  a  compendium  of  the  genuine 
principles  of  that  science.  These  circumstances 
induced  us  to  associate  and  prepare  this  publi- 
oatum."  The  work  is  well  prmted,  and  contains 
tho  theoretical  end  practical  elcmenta  of  music, 
together  with  a  musical  dictionary,  occupying 
S6  quarto  pi^cs,  to  which  are  added  72  pagca  <» 
original  and  selected  music. 

In  this  year  Samuel  Babcock,  of  Watcartown, 
Massachusetts,  published  an  original  collection 
of  church  music,  called  "The  Middlesex  Col* 
lection."  Amos  Albec  also  published  an  edition 
of  "The  Noiiblk  Collection;"  and  Benjamin 
Dearborn  published  "The  Vocal  Instructor." 

In  1797  Danid  Bdknap,  a  teacher  of  music, 
tiun  living  in  Ftamingham,  Maawchmctti,  pub- 


lished a  small  collection  entitled  "  The  Harmon- 
ist's Companion." 

In  1797  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dw^ht,  D.  D..  an 
eminent  poet  and  divine,  (]»«Ment  of  Yale 
College,  Connecticut,)  was  requested  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ministers  in  that  state  to  re- 
vise tite  whole  of  Dr.  Watts's  vention,  or  rather 
imitation  of  the  Psalms,  and  "to  versify  the 
psalnxa  omitted  by  Watts."  The  task  was  under- 
taken accordingly ;  and  the  whole  was  puUished 
in  1800. 

Many  of  the  leading  denominations  ha  the 
United  States  of  America  (as  the  Lutherans,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  &e.)  have  their 
own  separate  psalm  and  hymn  books.  The  beet 
and  most  copious  of  all  the  collections  which  the 
writer  has  seen  was  published  (it  is  believed  for 
the  use  of  the  Congregationaliata)  by  Mens. 
Lovrell  Mason  and  David  Green,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1832,  in  octavo.  It  is  entitled 
"  Church  Psalmody ;  a  collection- of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  adapted  to  public  wonhip." 

In  1798  Dr.  Amos  PUlsbury,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  published  "The  Uuitod  States 
Sacred  Harmony."  This  was  a  corapSation 
many  of  the  most  popular  tunee  the  day,  by 
various  authors,  and  contained  so  great  a  variety, 
that  it  mot  mth  a  ready  sale,  and  went  through 
several  editiona. 

In  August,  1798,  William  littie,  and  \^am 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  puldished 
"The  "Easy  Instructor,  or  a  New  Method  of 
teaching  Sacred  Harmony.  Containing  the  Ru- 
diments of  Music  ou  an  improved  Plan,  whernn 
the  naming  and  timing  of  tiie  notes  are  fiuniliar- 
ized  to  the  weakest  capacity.  With  a  choice  Col- 
lection of  Psalm  Tunes  and  Anthems  fsom  the 
most  celebrated  Authors,  with  a  number  com- 
posed in  Europe  and  America,  entirdy  new; 
suited  to  all  the  Metres  sung  in  the  luflbrent 
Churches  in  the  ITnited  States.  Published  for 
the  Use  of  Singing  Societies  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  for  those  who  have  not  the  Advan- 
tage of  an  Instructor."  This  was  an  engraved 
book,  and  some  of  the  later  editions  were  jninted 
at  Albany,  New  York,  by  the  proprieton  of  the 
copyrighOVebsterandSkinnet.  It  contuned  10ft 
tunes,  'rhe  authors  in  their  advertisement  say, 
"  As  the  introduction  of  the  four  singing  sylla- 
bles, by  characters,  showing  at  sight  the  name  of 
the  notes,  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  subject- 
ii^  those  who  are  taught  in  this  manner  to  diffi- 
cvdty  in  nnderstancUi^  other  booka,  without  this 
assistance,  the  authors  would  just  observe,  that 
if  pupils  are  made  acqu^nted  with  the  princi- 
ples here  laid  down,  the  objection  will  be  found, 
by  experience,  more  specious  than  solid.  To 
this  it  might  bo  added,  that  in  the  old  way,  there 
ore  not  less  than  seven  difiiBient  ways  of  apply- 
ing the  four  ringing  sTllables  to  the  lines  and 
spaces,  which  is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 
But  this  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  upon  the 
present  jiJan ;  and  we  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  plan,  unless  that  it  is  not  in  use ;  which 
objection  is  no  objection  at  all ;  or,  at  least, 
cannot  bo  decisive,  as  this  would  give  currency 
to  the  entire  rejection  and  ^elusion  of  all  im- 
provements whoever."  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  TTranian  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia to  examine  this  book,  consisting  of  Edward 
Stammers  and  Richard  T.  Leech,  who  r^xtfted 
that  "it  ^♦"i""  a  well-digeMed  syitein  of 
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principles  and  rules,  and  m  jndidous  coUeetioii 
of  tunes :  and  from  tho  iraprorement  of  having 
only  four  significant  characters,  indtcaUng,  at 
sight,  the  names  of  tho  notes,  and  a  sliding 
rule  for  timing  the  same,  this  book  is  conoid- 
wed  euier  to  be  leunsd  than  any  w«  have  seen. 
Were  it  possible  to  acquire  the  sound  of  the 
eight  notes  but  by  imitation,  they  verily  beliero 
they  might  be  obtained  by  the  help  of  this  book, 
even  without  an  infitruotor."  The  work  was 
published  by  subscription,  and  before  it  was  pub- 
lished the  editors  haid  obtained  more  than  three 
thousand  subscribars.  The  notes  used  were  four, 
—  round,  square,  diamond,  and  triangle,  and 
irere  applied  to  the  alaff  thus  :  — 


WMcBOtM. 


Quartar. 


Elghtli. 


He  wrote  "  Caldwell "  and  "  Ifiddlebury,"  and 
his  brother,  N.  Little,  wrote  "  Carolina,"  "  Frank- 
lin," and  *'  Meditation."  There  does  not  appear 
in  the  book  any  piece  written  by  William  Smith, 
though  he  assisted  in  making  the  selections. 

In  1790  J.  Benjamin,  of  KMthampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, pubUshed  a  collection  of  music,  enti- 
tled "  Uamumia  Ctekatu."  In  this  work  most 
of  the  tunes  were  fipired  for  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  both  which  instruments  were  then  ban- 
ning to  attract  attention  in  this  country.  The 
music,  most  of  it,  was  from  English  books  which 
were  not  known  in  tiie  Btates,  and  being  of  a 
diRbrent  style  from  the  pieces  in  other  publica- 
tions, the  book  was  much  admired  by  such  as 
could  appreciate  the  new  music. 

In  1799,  July  25,  Emory  Perry  was  bom  at 
HoUiston,  Massachuiwtta.  He  was  chosen  chor- 
uter  when  seventeen  years  old,  and  received 
thirty  doUam  a  year  for  his  services.  When  nine- 
teen, he  moved  to  Milford,  and  had  a  salary  of 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  When  twenty- 
two,  he  went  to  Worcester  for  a  salary  of  three 
hundred  doUars,  where  he  has  ever  smce  resid- 
ed. Mr.  Perry  has  taught  at  least  three  hundred 
schools,  averaging  seventy-five  scholars  each. 
He  uses  thevioUn  in  his  schools  and  in  church. 
He  possesses  a  very  remarkable  roioe,  having  a 
range  of  compass  such  as  is  seldom  met  with. 
In  hia  best  days  he  could  sing  from  CC,  second 
leger  line  below  the  bass  staff,  to  C,  second  line 
above,  in  the  tenor,  being  a  range  of  three 
ontavcB,  of  such  nnilbrm  quality  of  tone  that  it 
was  impossible  to  notice  any  chuige.  His  power 
of  tone  through  tiiis  whole  compass  was  very 
great,  and  the  quality  from  middle  C  up  was 
sweet  and  rich.  His  lower  tones,  though  strong 
and  rich,  were,  perhaps,  something  too  reedy. 
He  has  sung,  with  equally  good  ctFcct,  tho  songs 
of  Raphael  and  Uriel  in  the  *<  Creation,"  and 
one  would  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most, 
his  tenor  or  hi»  rass. 

In  1800  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  published, 
at  Boston,  an  original  collection  of  •*  Sacred 
Dii^cs,  Hymns,  and  Anthems,"  containing  28 
pages,  quarto.  Printed  by  laaiah  Thomas  and 
£.  T.  Andrews. 

la  1760  Timothy  Swan,  of  Suffield,  Conneoti- 
cnt,  was  bom.  In  1801,  while  ho  raided  at 
Suffield,  he  puUIshed  "Hie  New  England  Har- 
mony," the  only  ooUeotion  that  we  have  ever 


seen  by  thu  author.  It  was  printed  at  North- 
unpton,  Massachusetts,  by  Andrew  Wright,  and 
contained  104  pages.  Mr.  Swan  presented  a 
copy  of  this  book  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, October  26,  1641.  He  was  the  author 
of  "  China,"  to  the  words  "  Why  should  we 
mourn  departing  friends;"  and  "Pownal,"  to 
the  worda,  "Sure  there's  a  righteous  God!" 
*'  Poland,"  to  the  words  "  God  of  my  life,  look 
gently  down,"  and  a  number  of  other  pieces  of 
sacred  music,  which  were  received  with  great 
favor  throughout  the  country  at  the  time,  and 
which  have  outlived  the  oompoaer.  Swan's  mu- 
810  was  trnly  original  and  devotional,  and  his 
tones  have  so  long  held  a  place  in  successive 
music  books,  that  uiey  have  seemed  to  belong  to 
an  age  gone  by.  After  publishing  his  book,  Mr. 
S.  went  into  Vermont,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Northfield,  Maasachusetta,  where  he  died,  in 
1842,  ^ed  eighty-two  yean,  beloved  and  tespeot- 
ed  by  all  who  knew  hmi. 

In  1804  William  Cooper  published,  at  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  "  Beauties  of  Church  Music ;  and 
the  Sure  Guide  to  the  Art  of  Singing,"  contain- 
ing 200  pages.  In  this  publication  Mr.  Cooper 
was  assisted  by  Jonathan  Huntington,  who  was 
afterwards  well  known  as  a  teacher  of  mune  at 
Northampton,  and  in  that  vidnity 

In  180S  Gushing  and  Appleton,  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, published  "  The  Salem  Collection,"  124 
pages.  Tlie  music  for  this  book  was  selected  by 
a  committee  of  the  church  of  Rev.  Dr.  Prince. 
This  committee  selected  about  seventy  tunes, 
which  they  stated  would  be  sufficient  for  any 
congregation;  but  the  publishers  added  some 
other  tunes  of  their  own  selection  or  composi- 
tion.   In  the  preface,  the  committee  mention 

The  Massachusetts  Compiler,"  by  Gram,  Htdy- 
oke,  and  Holden,  1785,  as  one  of  &b  best  "■'■^'"g 
publications. 

In  1805  Jeremiah  Ingalls  published,  at  Exeteri 
New  Hampshire,  '•'Die  Christian  Harmony,  or 
Songsters*  Companion,"  a  book  containing  200 
pages.  Mr,  Ingalla  was  a  resident  of  Newbury, 
Vermont.  He  makes  no  apology,  in  the  brief 
preCsicc  to  his  book,  for  introducing  a  new  publi- 
cation, but  with  diffidence  submits  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, with  the  hope  tiiat  its  merits  may  seenre  Idk 
it  general  approbation.  Bfr,  Ingalls  i^d  not' 
make  money  by  the  sale  of  his  book,  but  was 
under  the  necessity  of  working  at  his  frade,  that 
of  a  cooper,  by  day,  and  us^  to  teach  singing 
schools  evenings.  He  flayed  the  violoncello  in 
his  schools,  and  sometimes  other  instruments. 
He  had  a  very  good  tenor  -voices  and  usually 
sang  the  air.  He  removed  to  Bochester,  Ver- 
mont, from  Newbury,  and  from  thence  to  Han- 
cock, where  he  died,  about  1828,  very  poor,  but 
respected. 

In  1805  Stephen  Jenks,  of  New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut, publuhed  "  The  Delights  of  Harmony, 
or  Norfolk  Compiler:  Beins  a  new  ooUeetion  of 
Psalm  Tunes,  Hymns,  and  Anthems ;  with  a  va- 
riety of  set  pieces,  from  the  most  approved  Amer- 
ican and  European  authors.  Likewise  the  neces- 
sary rules  of  Psalmody  made  easy.  The  whole  par- 
ticularly designed  for  the  use  of  Singing  Schools 
and  Musical  Sooietios  in  the  United  States. 

'  Hm  riafen  vml  bcftm  with  jmr,  on  ImtraniFnli  Oitf  pUjrcd  i 
ThaSunMli  wUhtlMlf  ainbMl^UMii,  la  bMa^  vaMBmi^ri.' " 

TbiB  book  oontained  96  pages,  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription,  and  was  printed  for  the 
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author  by  H.  Mann  and  Co.,  at  Dedham,  Massa- 
chuaetta.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Jenks  says,  "  That 
a  tribute  of  pnuae  is  due  to  the  great  Author  of 
nature,  every  rational  beii^  wiU  readily  grant ; 
and  divine  eongs  seem  to  have  been  given  ua  to 
express  those  sentiments  of  devotion  and  rever- 
ence which  become  every  Christian.  The  royal 
Psalmist  David,  whom  we  imitate,  (though  but 
fiuntly,  for  want  of  a  heart  like  his,  he  being  a 
man  after  God's  own  beart,)waB  seldom  met  with- 
out 8  psalm  in  his  mouth,  or  an  instnunent  in 
his  hand.  Hence  all  must  allow  music  to  be  the 
gift  of  God,  as  a  true  representation  of  the  sweet 
concert  and  harmony  which  his  infinite  wisdom 
hath  made  in  his  first  creation,  and  it  is  given  to 
us  as  a  temporal  blessing,  for  his  service  and  our 
recreation.  Nothing  so  much  elevates  the  mind 
and  raises  the  derout  affbo^ns,  calms  the  swell- 
ing pasHons,  calls  home  the  wandering  thoughts, 
and  prepares  the  heart  for  the  worship  of  Ood, 
as  the  singing  of  psalms.  It  fills  the  mind  with 
solemnity,  and  raises  us,  as  it  were,  above  the 
things  of  this  world."  The  author  returns  his 
thanks  to  the  subscribers  for  his  book,  and  says 
that  "  thrir  liberality  so  fiv  exceeds  his  expecta- 
tions, he  is  detmnined  to  put  the  work  to  sub- 
scribers at  eighty-eight  cents  a  copy,  although 
the  conditions  were  one  cent  a  page."  Of  the 
munc  in  this  bonk,  twenty-six  pieces  were  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Jenks,  and  the  selections  were 
printed  ttrbatim  &oia  the  original  copies  of  the 
American  composers. 

In  1806  Abijab  Forbnsh.  of  Shelbumo  Falls, 
Massachusetts,  published  "The  Fsalinodist's  As- 
sistant," containing  108  pages  of  original  pealm 
and  hymn  tunes,  together  with  a  number  of 
&vorite  pieces  &om  different  authors.  I'he  book 
was  published  at  Boston.  In  1842  Mr.  Forbuah 
completed  a  new  collection  of  sacred  music, 
mostly  original,  which  he  designed  for  putdica- 
tion.  Many  of  the  compositions  were  truly  beau- 
tiful ;  but  "  modem  authors  "  had  so  completely 
monopolized  the  psalmody  market,  that  Mr. 
Forbush  could  not  find  a  publisher  in  town  or 
country  willing  to  undertake  the  publieation. 

Li  1809  Joel  Harmon,  Jr.,  pubUshed  at  NorUi- 
ampton,  Masaaehasetbi,  *<  Tike  Columlnan  Sacred 
Minstrel,"  being  an  original  composition  of  airs, 
consisting  of  three,  four,  five,  and  six  parts,  con- 
taining 80  ^ges.  Mr.  Harmon  was  a  resident 
of  Fawlet,  Vermont,  and  one  of  the  reformers 
who  wished  to  discountenance  fuguing  music. 
In  his  preface  he  says,  "  It  is  with  pleaimro  that 
the  author  discovt»s  that  fuguiag  mutic  is  genor- 
ally  disapproved  of,  by  umost  every  person  of 
correct  taste.  The  confusion  introduced  by  tho 
parts  fidling  in,  one  after  the  other,  each  at  the 
same  time  conveying  a  separate  idea,  renders  the 
performance  a  perfect  jargon  of  words."  This 
book  was  puUished  by  subsorq>tion,  Hiis  same 
year,  Samuel  Holyok^  A.  M.,  published  at  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  *•  The  Columbian  Kepoei- 
tory  of  Sacred  Hano'tny,"  containing  472  pages 

auarto  —  the  lai^est  collection  ever  published  in 
le  United  States. 

Li  1812  Brown,  Mitchdl,  and  Holt  pnbliahcd 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  "  TempU  Cormina*  or 
Songs  of  the  Temple ;"  afterwards  called  "BridM- 
water  Collection,"  350  pages ;  and  one  of  Uie 
most  popular  collections  of  churdi  music  ever 
published  in  this  country. 

In  1812  John  Cole,  of  Biltiiaoi^  Maryland, 


published  "  The  Minstrd,"  a  collection  of  cele- 
brated songs,  set  to  music.  This  \na  a  12mo 
of  316  pages,  and  contained  a  great  variety  of 
English.  Sootoh*  and  Irish  popular  airs. 

Geoi^e  W.  Lucas  was  bora  April  12.  1800, 
in  Glostenhury,  Hartford  County,  Connecticut, 
commenced  teaching  church  music  at  the  ^e  of 
aixteen,  in  Suffield  and  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and 
has  ever  since  been  constantly  and  exteusivdy 
engaged  in  that  business.  He  early  received  a 
thmrough  EngUsh  edueatiimt  and  atterwards  a 
chualoiu  education  at  the  Seraitiory  in  Bloom- 
field,  New  Jersey.  He  studied  music,  as  a  pri- 
vate pupil,  under  Thomas  Eastinga,  at  Albany, 
New  York,  two  yean.  Mr.  Lucas  has  taught 
and  lectured  on  music  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  and  the 
two  Cutadas ;  has  written  much  on  the  subject 
of  music  for  the  public  press,  and  several  of  his 
public  lectures  have  been  published.  He  has 
composed  and  published  music  on  sheets,  and 
his  ■*  Ordination  Anthem  "  was  published  in  the 
Boston  Collection  of  Anthems.  He  was  elected 
honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Sociatv,  in  1828,  and  to  the  same  honor 
by  the  Sacred  Music  Society  of  Montreal,  in 
Canada  East,  in  1842  ;  was  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Musical  Convention  at  Boston,  in  1843. 
Mr.  Lucas  has  taught  more  than  fifty  thousimd 
juvenile  and  adult  siiigers  in  classes  of  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred  members  —  has  delivned  over 
one  thousand  pubUc  lectures ;  has  fitted  and  con- 
ducted the  music  on  more  than  one  thousand 
publia  occasions  of  unusual  interest,  and  was 
never  tmsuccessful.  Mr.  Lucas  resided  in  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  from  1820  to  1835  ;  dur- 
ing which  time  he  taught  in  Canada  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  and  went  to  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  autumn  of  188£.  In  1837  he  reautred 
to  T^y,  New  Tprfc,  where  he  remained  until  1844, 
when  he  oommenced  travelling  in  the  Western 
States,  teaching  and  lecturing.  He  has  kept  a 
private  joumu  of  his  travels,  observations,  &c., 
which  is  a  curiosity.  Some  of  his  muhic  was 
published  in  Taylor's  "  Golden  Lyre,"  and  he  is 
now  preparing  an  original  coUootion  for  pnl^c^ 
tioa.  He  returned  to  Northampton  in  the  win- 
ter of  1852-3. 

In  1813  David  Pool  and  Josiah  Holbrook 
published  at  Providraoe,  lUiode  Island,  "lite 
American  and  European  Harmony ;  or  Abington 
Collection  of  Sacred  Music."  Mr.  Holbrook  was 
a  native  of  Abington,  and  vras  a  teacher  of  muuo 
there,  where  he  died.  Mr.  Potd  also  U>-cd  in 
Abuigton.  There  was  a  teacher  there  about  the 
time  in  which  Holbrook  flourished,  named  Bar- 
tholomew Brown,  who  had  acquired  considera- 
ble reputation. 

In  1813  appeared  "Tho  Village  Harmony;  or 
Youth's  Assistant  to  Sacred  Muuck.  Coiwsfc* 
ing  of  Psalm  Tunes  and  Occanonal  Pieces,  select- 
ed from  the  works  ol  tho  most  ominwt  compo- 
sers, to  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  introduction  to 
Psalmody."  Exeter,  Now  Hampshire,  October, 
1816.  Published  by  Charles  Norris  and  Co.,  Pro- 
prietors. The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1813,  at  Exeter,  and  it  went  through 
acnne  soventcon  edituma.  In  the  thirteenth  ecu- 
tion,  the  proprietors  say,  "Many  of  the  light 
and  frivolous  pieces  of  former  editions  have  been 
expunged,  to  make  way  lor  such  as  are  more 
solemn  and  interestinj^  and  better  adopted  to 
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the  Banctuary  of  the  Moat  High."  The  book 
eontuns  350  pages.  In  the  "  General  Obserra- 
tions,"  the  editor  aaya.  When  a  tnne  is  well 
leaznt  by  note,  it  may  be  sung  in  words.  Fro- 
nonnee  every  word  as  distinctly  as  possible. 
Never  sing  Uirough  the  Noae,  for  that  will  spoil 
the  voice,  make  the  mnsick  disagreeable,  and 
have  a  disgusting  effect  upon  the  hearer." 

In  1616  TimoUiy  Flint  published,  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  "The  Columbira  Harmoiuse."  This 
is  a  small  hook,  with  only  one  staff  jnintad  on  a 
page,  and  containing  201  pages. 

Jji  1818  Rev.  Samuel  WiUatd,  <^  GreenfleM. 
MassRchowttB,  published  >■  The  Dearflold  Collec- 
tion of  Sacred  Musio."  Hiis  was  a  small  col- 
lection of  such  pieces  of  mnsic  as  were  then 
|>opiilar  in  New  England.  The  author  anumes 
it  aa  a  fundamental  wincipis  that  the  design  tit 
sacred  TOcal  muaie  is  to  expresa  aentimcait  and 
to  excite  couesponding  feohiwi ;  and  thetefbra 
oondudea  that  the  words  ought,  by  all  means, 
to  receive  a  distinct  and  expreauve  uttmoice. 
Among  other  things,  he  tolls  his  readers  "  not  to 
prolong  tho  voweu,  and  directs  them  to  suspend 
the  time  o£  a  movement  and  shorten  the  notes, 
wherever  a  pause  would  be  required  in  good 
reading."  a*  also  intimatea  Hat  *'  (Am  varieties 
of  time  can  be  nuule  to  answer  all  tlw  puzpoeee 
of  nine." 

In  1819  E.  Goodale  published,  at  Hallowell, 
Maine,  <*  The  Ilalloweil  Collection  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic," 216  pages. 

In  1819  Bev. /onathan  M.  Wainwright,  A.  M., 
of  Hartfbrd,  Connecticut,  published  **  Chants, 
adapted  to  the  Hymns  in  the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing Service  of  the  Protestant  Epincopal  Church." 
In  his  preface  he  says,  *<  Metrical  music  is  but  a 
modern  invention,  and  adds  nothing  to  true  de- 
votion, and  the  woishqi  of  God.  The  conceit 
of  versifying  the  Faafans,  tfaongh  it  seems  in  some 
d^ree  to  unite  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  an- 
them and  chant,  in  no  less  degree  excludes  the 
excellences  and  effects  of  both ;  and  owes  its 
success  not  so  much  to  its  propriety  and  fitnees 
for  the  holy  sanctuary,  as  to  its  gratifying  the 
natural  jmipenBity  of  mankind  to  be  pleased  with 
rhymes  and  metre." 

In  1820  Samuel  I>yer,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
published  "  A  New  Selection  of  Sacred  Hu^," 
containing  244  pieces  of  muHic. 

In  1820  E.  lUloy,  of  Xcw  York,  published 
"Vocal  Melodies."  This  was  a  collection  of 
foreign  airs,  adapted  to  American  words,  and 
arranged  for  the  piano-forte ;  the  music  was  en- 
graved,  and  published  in  numbers  of  oght  pages, 
quarto,  at  twenty-five  cents  per  iiumbw,  and  the 
work  consisted  of  tK-elve  numbers. 

In  1820  A.  P.  Heinrich,  of  Kentucky,  author 
of  "The  Dawning  of  Music,"  published  "Tho 
Western  Minsdrel,"  a  selection  of  songs  and  airs 
for  the  Yoico  and  piano-ibrt&  In  lus  pro&oe  he 
says,  **  If  I  should  be  able  bv  this  effort  to  cre- 
ate but  one  ^gle  !94tr  in  the  West,  no  one  would 
be  ever  more  proud  than  myself  to  be  called  an 
American  musician." 

In  1820  the  lioston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
published  a  collection  of  music  —  "  Choruses." 
The  work  was  commenced  by  suhscription,  and 


Sobert  Rogerson,  Lowell  Mason,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, Charles  W.  Lovett,  Bartholomew  Brown, 
Charles  Zeoner,  Increase  B.  Withington,  George 
J.  Webb,  James  Claric.  Jonas  C3iick»ring,  Cha^tos 
C.  Perkins.  SOaa  Ueriam. 

Since  1820  musical  publications  have  become 
numerous ;  in  &Gt  the  making  of  singing  books 
has  become  a  trade.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
however,  we  will  give  a  concise  statement  of  the 
date  of  publication,  the  authors'  names,  res- 
idence, and  the  titloB  of  the  books  paUished. 

In  1822  appeared  "The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  Collection  of  Sacred  Muuc,"  by  Low- 
ell Mason,  a  native  of  New  England,  bom  Jan- 
uary 8,  1792.  In  1820,  Mr.  Mason  was  a  clerk 
in  a  banking  institution  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia. He  had  from  childhood  a  great  love  and 
talent  for  muaie,  and  all  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  its  study.  While  at  Savatmah,  he 
manifested  a  greater  partiality  for  the  notes  of 
the  mnsioal  scale  than  for  promissory  notes,  and 
a  fondness  far  the  calculation  of  rhythmioe  rather 
than  for  tho  computation  of  interest  tables ;  con- 
sequently, ho  turned  his  leisure  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  bank  Isger,  to  the  soul  insinr^ 
ing  pages  of  the  musio  book.  At  Savannah  ho 
compiled  his  first  collection  of  church  music. 
He  !abored  long  and  constantly,  and '  at  last  his 
book  was  made. 

When  he  had  fimshed  it,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  from  the  bank  isr  a  short  time,  and 
straightway  bent  his  steps  to  Philadelphia.  He 
went  to  the  book  publisnexs,  and  offered  to  give 
the  copyright  to  any  house  in  (he  city  that  would 
publish  it,  and  give  him  a  few  copies  for  his  own 
use.  But  they  would  not  touch  it.  It  waa  too 
hazardous  on  enterprise,  in  thor  estimation,  Sot 
wise  men  to  ondertidce. 

Oar  young  editor  then  went  to  Boatoti,  and 
made  the  same  proposal  to  the  pubUidiera  of  that 
eity.  Bnt  the  shrewd  Yankee  booksellers  laughed 
at  him.  Yankee  forecast  and  prudence  were  not 
to  be  thrown  off  their  balance  so  easily. 

Finding  that  every  body  looked  anluincB  at  his 
book,  the  young  man  put  his  manuscript  crotchets 
and  quavers  into  his  pocket,  and  was  about  re- 
turning to  Savannah,  when  he  met  a  gentleman 
o£  coosideiBble  muucal  intelligence,  who  desired 
to  examine  his  work.  The  gentleman  expressed 
great  satis&ction  with  it,  and  asked  the  young 
man  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it. 

*•  Take  it  home  with  me,"  was  the  reply. 

The  gentleman  asked  permission  to  lAow  the 
manuscript  to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  '*  Bos- 
ton Handel  and  Haydn  Society,"  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  It  was  granted.  Tho  result  was, 
that  said  society  offered  to  take  the  book  and 
publish  it,  and  give  tho  young  editor  a  certain 
copyright  interest  in  it.  Tho  offer  waa  promptly 
and  gladly  accepted,  and  the  work  was  publisned 
in  the  year  1822,  as  the  "Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Church  Musio."  It 
became  immensely  popular,  and  ran  through 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  lai^  editions. 

Tho  great  success  which  attended  the  piiblica- 
tion  of  thiH  book  decided  the  whole  future  course 
of  Lowell  Mason,  the  young  editor.  He  re- 
turned to  the  bank  in  Savannah,  bnt  not  there 


published  in  numbers,  at  SU  cents  each.  This  |  to  «tay.  I'hc  Uostonians  were  determined  that 
society  was  instituted  in  1815,  and  incorporated  '  he  should  take  up  his  abode  with  thorn.  Ae- 
in  1816.  Its  presidents  have  been,  to  1893,  Thomas  cotdingly,  during  the  year  1820,  we  find  him  lee- 
S.  Wd)b^  Benjamin  Uoltt  AmaM  Wincbeata',   turing  on  church  musio  iu  different  churches  in 
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Boston.  One  of  these  lectures  wu  poblished, 
IDkI  was  eztensirely  ciioulated.  It  was  widely 
and  &Torably  noticed  by  the  press,  and  tlius  its 
aenttments  of  reform  were  dissemiuated  all  over 
the  land. 

Thua  commenced  the  musical  career  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkablo  meu  of  the  age.  Mr.  Ma- 
son is  not  what  we  call  a  geniuo.  Ilad  he  been  a 
musical  franiust  he  piolnbly  never  would  and 
never  could  have  accomplished  what  he  has  done. 
But  he  had  juat  that  rare  confonnatioa  of  iacul- 
ties  which  qualified  him  eminently  for  a  great 
enterprise.  His  voice  was  not  naturally  a  good 
one,  and  he  nevw  attempted  to  mako  any  tbing 
great  out  of  it.  lie  never  aimed  to  become  a 
Cafifotelli,  a  Braham,  Salvi,  or  any  other  star  of 
vocal  renown.  Psalmody,  in  all  its  relations  and 
intorests,  formed  the  subject  matter  of  his  first 
thoughts  and  most  earnest  study.  And  the 
cbaractet  of  his  mind  qualified  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  taking  a  comprehranvo  view,  not 
omy  of  this,  but  of  all  subjects  which  came  be- 
fore Kim.  Ue  saw  quickly  what  needed  to  be 
done,  and  his  Ilorculeen  executive  powers  were 
not  long  in  setting  a  system  of  means  in  operation, 
which  have  wrought  a  wondoful  improrement 
in  music. 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  &Torite  schemes 
was  to  got  music  introduced  into  the  Boston 
schools  as  a  popular  Inanch  of  education.  He 
worked  long  and  hard,  and  finally  had  the  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  the  complete  success  of  his 
undertaking,  lie  had  cnlistod  many  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  gentlemen  in  the  city 
in  the  enteqiffisc,  and,  throngh  their  agency  the 
city  government  watt  induced  to  make  an  a^o- 
priation  of  funds  sufficient  to  put  a  good  teacher 
of  music  into  every  one  of  the  public  schools. 
The  higher  schools  bod  already  introduced  vocal 
music ;  so  that  now  it  might  be  said  that  music 
was  actually  taught  in  all  the  schools  in  Boston, 
doaely  connected  with  this  movement  was 
another  of  importance,  which  is  traceable 

to  the  action  of  the  "  Boston  Acadamy  of  Music," 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  plans  of  musical  im- 
provement sot  on  foot  by  Mr.  Mason. 

But  another  and  most  important  plan  for  the 

Sread  of  correct  musical  knowledge  throughout 
B  country,  which  was  proposed  by  the  "  Iknton 
Academy  of  Music,"  was  the  formation  of  a  class 
for  those  teachers  of  music  who  desired  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  system  of  instruction 
laid  down  in  the  "  Boston  Academy's  Manual," 
a  work  prepared  by  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  or  inductive  method  of  teaching.  In  the 
year  1834,  twelve  gentlemen — all  teaehere  of 
music  —  assembled  in  Boston,  and  for  ten  days 
listened  to  lectures  on  touching  from  the  profess* 
ora  in  the  Academy  —  Messrs.  Lowell  Mason 
and  Oeorgo  itanea  ^Vobb.  Those  twelve  gentle- 
men wore  so  much  );radtiod  with  this  course  of 
lectures,  and  especially  mth  the  method  of  teach- 
ing introduced,  that  uioy  strongly  recommended 
a  repetition  of  tho  counte  the  next  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  tho  month  of  August,  ISiS,  a  sim- 
ilar clas!)  was  organized,  and  the  numbw  of  gen- 
tlemen teachers  in  attoiichuice  was  increased  to 
miteUeti.  Tho  interest  taken  in  thede  exerciiies 
was  HO  great  that  it  led  to  tho  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  •■  Teachers'  Class." 

The  progress  and  growth  of  this  '•  ToacherB* 
Class"  and  "MutioalCouTention"  have  been  un- 


paralleled.  In  ISM  it  numbered  twelve  penons; 

iu  1S50  it  numbered  one  thousand  two  bundled 
and  fifty  !  llie  number  of  those  who  actuallj 
took  part  in  the  singing  exercises,  concerts,  &c., 
was  about  one  thousand.  These  were  divided 
into  four  distinct  choirs,  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  singers  each,  and  axranged  all  around 
tho  spacious  gallery  of  the  Tremont  Temple  fill- 
ing it  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Mr.  Mason  has  been  the  principal  editor  of 
quite  a  number  of  musical  works ;  some  for  ju- 
venile singers,  and  others  for  adult  vocal  music 
classes.  But  his  largest  works  are  books  ni. 
flhunrh  musio. 

The  books  of  psalmody  of  which  Mr.  Mason 
has  been  the  principal  editor,*  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, viz.,  "  T'he  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety Collection,"  "llie  Choir,"  "The  Boston 
Academy's  Collection,"  "  Tho  Modem  Fsalmist," 
the  Carmina  Sacra ' '  — which  has  unquestionably 
been  the  most  popular  tuno>book  evw  made, — 
*<  The  Fsalttty,"  •<  The  Katioaal  Fsalinist,"  and 
last,  the  "  Cantica  Laodis,  or  the  American  Book 
of  Church  Music."  Each  id  these  works  has  a 
distinct  character,  and  an  individuaUty  of  design 
which  show  a  versatility  of  talent  and  a  oompre- 
henureness  of  mind  which  do  great  credit  to  Mr. 
M.  as  an  American  muucian. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  Mr.  M.  did  not  mi»> 
take  his  calling  when  he  closed  the  bank  legcr 
and  opened  the  singing  book.  He  has  been  the 
instrument  of  an  amount  of  good  to  his  country 
which  cannot  be  overrated.  Nor  have  his  direct 
persoual  labor  and  entraprise  in  musical  matters 
been  the  wlwle  ■m™i«t  of  his  oontributioix  to  the 
cause  of  music  in  this  country.  He  has  resred  a 
son,  ~  William  Mason,  now  pursuing  his  musi- 
cal studies  in  Germany,  uudw  the  greatest  mas- 
ters, —  who  is  spoken  of  by  the  best  musicianfi  as 
a  young  man  of  wonderful  promise. 

Let  no  one  infer  that  we  are  bUnd  to  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  psal- 
mody in  this  country  by  others.  Tho  name  of 
Thomas  Hastings  is  enshrined  in  the  affections 
of  all  who  love  sacred  music,  sweet  and  spiritual 
poetry,  or  amiablcness  and  true  moral  excellence. 
And  he  has  done  great  servioe  to  the  cause  of  dfr. 
votional  song,  both  by  his  pen  and  by  his  public 
lectures.  Ho  has  filled  a  niche  in  the  great  en- 
terprise which,  perhaps,  no  other  man  could  fill 
BO  well.  And  his  labors  arc  worthy  of  distinct 
and  grateful  mention.  He  began  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence even  prior  to  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Mason's  career ;  but  not  possessing  the  requisite 
business  qualifications  for  mana^g  a  great 
euterprise,  his  life  has  been  spent  in  a  more 
quiot  and  retired  way.  But  he  will  not  lose  his 
reword. 

In  1822  Warrincr  and  Uaatiugs,  Utica,  Xew 
York,  published  "Muslca  Sacra."  T.  M.  Baker, 
Churlestown,  Mossachuhctts,  pubUghcd  the  "  Mu- 
sical Cabinet^"  a  selection  of  popular  songs,  with 
piono-Ibrte  accompaniment ;  'lot  pages  8to. 

In  1823  N.  U.  Gould,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
published  "T'he  Social  Harmony,"  152  pages 
quarto. 

In  1826  John  Wyoth,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 


*  Ur.  Ocorn  Janwi  Webb,  ■  scDtlnnDn  of  fine  •wompliihmsmta, 
■nd  B  Ihomiuh  muneal  icluiUr,lii*  been  BHocUtcil  with  Mr.  Uaatm 
in  tin  conipilaliua  of  (crml  worka,  (hough  wc  bcUcrr  Uw  book*  of 
ckurrk  mvtir  harr  been  chMlv  tdllcd  by  Mi.  IL,  ud  tlia  bMki  sC 
NculKnuuto  ohicljr  hf  JIi.  VT. 
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TBnin,  published  ""Wyoth's  Bepositoiy,"  144 
pageB. 

In  1827  John  Cole,  Baltimoro,  Maiyland,  pub- 
lished "The  Seraph,"  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pieces  of  muEic ;  also,  •<  Beauties  of  Psalmody," 
ninety  pieces  of  music  Of  this  latter  -n-ork  he 
published  three  editions.  Allen  B.  Garden  pub- 
lished "  Missouri  Uarmony."  S.  Dyer  published 
■'  New  York  Collection  of  Church  Music,"  and 
"  PhUadelphia  Collection  of  Church  Music." 

In  1828  the  Stoughton  (Msssschusetts)  Musical 
Society  pubUshed  "  Stoughton  Collection."  Ker. 
J.  M.  Wainwtight,  New  York,  published  "  Music 
of  the  Church,"  292  pages.   A  new  edition  was 

£ablished  in  1S52,  and  much  improved,-  calcu- 
ited  for  use  in  the  Episcopal  churches;  231 
pages.  The  book  contains,  also,  general  direc- 
tions for  tho  perfonnance  of  sacred  muao,  psal- 
mody, anthems,  singing,  and  chanting.  The 
harmonies  of  all  the  tunes  in  this  collection  irare 
carefully  corrected  by  George  P.  Bristow,  organist 
of  St.  John's,  New  York. 

In  1829  E.  Ives,  Jr.,  and  D.  Dutton,  Jr.,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  published  "Americfin  Psal- 
mody, oi  the  Hartford  C<dlection/'  868  pages. 
Lowell  Mason,  Boston,  MasaachusottB,  putuiued 
«The  Modem  Psalmist." 

In  1830  Samuel  Belcher,  of  Hallowoll,  Mainly 
published  "  Harmony  of  Music." 

In  1831  "William  B.  Snyder  and  W.  L.  Chapell 
publiahed  "Wertom  Ixn."  New  York  Com- 
mittee published  "MeQiodist  HBtmonist,"  2S0 
pages. 

In  1832  N.  D.  Oould,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
published  •<  National  Church  Harmony."  Low- 
oll  Mason,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  published 
*•  Lyra  Sacra,"  386  pages. 

E.  Jones,  New  YoA,  puMished  "  Melodies  of 
the  Church."  James  W.  Palmer,  Gicdnnitti, 
Ohio,  puUiahed  "  Western  Harmonious  Com- 
panitm,"  Barrett  and  Coleman,  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire,  published  <*  Christian  Psalmody." 

In  1833  Lowell  Mason,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
published  "  The  Choir."  Henry  £.  Moore,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  published  <•  The  New 
Hompshiio  Collection  of  Church  Music,"  352 
pages.  Mr.  Moore  was  an  excellent  musician, 
and  a  composer  of  some  note.  He  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Jacob  B.  Moore,  and  -w&n  bom  in 
AndoTor,  New  Hampshire,  Jtdy  21,  1803.  He 
established  The  Grafton  Journal,"  at  Plym- 
outh, New  Hampriiize,  in  1824,  which  paper 
he  etmducted  irith  ability  for  a  few  years ;  out 
music  reigned  mistress  in  his  soul,  and  lu  re- 
turn od  to  Conconl,  New  Uampshire,  where  ho 
continued  to  teach  music  until  1838,  when  he 
went  to  East  Comlnidge,  and  continued  to  teach 
in  that  vicinity  until  lus  death,  which  took  place 
Octotxir  23,  1841,  bis  age  b^g  thirty-eight.  A 
few  mcmieuts  before  his  death  he  cranmeaeed 
sin^ng  "  Old  Hnndred,"  always  a  forozite  tune 
of  his,  to  the  words,  "  Be  thou,  O  God,  exalted 
high,"  and  as  the  last  note  sounded,  almost  in 
tho  some  instant  he  died.  He  published  a  "  Mu- 
sical Catechism,"  "The  Merrimack  Collection 
of  Instrumental  Music,"  "  The  National  Choir,  a 
Collection  of  Anthems,"  "Tho  Northern  Haip," 
and  a  few  we^  ptcrioas  to  his  death  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  <■  Tho  Boston 
Eoliad,"  aweekly  paper  devoted  to  tho  snl^oct 
of  munc. 

In  1834  Bobcrt  'Vl^llii*  Laxingtrat,  Kentucky, 


published  "  Lexington  Cabinet."  Henry  Eaton 
Moore,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  published 
"  I'hc  National  Choir,  a  Collection  of  Anthems." 
T.  B.  Mason  published  <•  Ohio  Sacred  Harp." 

In  1835  Lowell  Mason,  Boston,  Massachiisetta, 
published  "  Boston  Academy's  Collection,"  361) 
pages.  This  work  was  published,  with  alter- 
ations, yearly,  until  1850.  The  Boston  Academy 
of  Music  (see  that  article)  was  instituted  and  in- 
corporated in  1833.  Its  presidents,  to  1863,  have 
been  Bradford  Sumner,  William  W>  Ston^  Jacob 
Abbott,  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 

In  1836  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  published  "  Songs  of  Zion."  W. 
Nosh,  Ohio,  published  "  Sacred  Harmony."  T. 
B.  Mason  published  "  Ohio  Sacred  Harp,"  im- 
proved. Thomas  Hastings,  New  York,  published 
'<  Manhattan  CollecUon."  D.  Copeland  published 
"  BiUings  and  Holdon  Society's  Collection." 

In  1837  Webb  and  Mason,  Boston,  Massachn- 
setts,  published  "Tho  Odeoti,  a  Collection  of 
Secular  Melodies,"  804  pages. 

In  1838  Henry  E.  Moore,  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, published  "Northem  Harp,"  304  pages. 
Mason  and  Webb.  Boston,  published  **  The  Bos- 
ton Oleo  Book,"  264  pages.  Rev.  Dr.  Wain- 
wright,  New  York,  publidied  "  Psalmodut  Evan- 
gelica." 

In  1839  George  Kingsley,  New  York,  published 
"Sacred  Choir."  Charles  Zeuiier,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, published  *' American  Harp,"  400 
pages.  This  is  one  of  tho  collections  of  mvsbi, 
wMch,  however  &miliar  H  becomes,  hon-ever 
much  it  may  be  sung,  is  ever  ftesh  and  new. 
The  wealth  of  melody  and  magnificent  harmony 
lavished  upon  "  The  American  Harp  "  is  sufficient 
to  set  up  a  hundred  common  tune  manufactu- 
rers. Mr.  Zeuner's  oratorio,  "Peast  of  Taber- 
BBcdes,"  was  well  worthy  of  eelehri^,  thought 
after  a  few  performances  in  Boston,  it  was  with- 
drawal, we  icar  forever,  to  moke  room  for  Dtber 
compositions.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  in  1832,  at  which  time  Mr.  Zcuner  re- 
sided in  Boston,  and  was  organist  at  Fork  Street 
Church,  and  president  of  the  Musical  Professional 
Society,  and  oraanist  iat  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society.  In  "  The  Ametloaii  Harp,"  every  piece 
of  music  (except  Jlce  tunes,  one  of  which  was 
Old  Hundred)  was  composed  by  Mr.  Zeuner,  and 
was  emphatirally  original.  David  Paine,  Port- 
land, Maine,  published  "  Portland  Sacred  Music 
Society's  Collection."  Lowell  Mason,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  published  "Modem  Psalmist," 
352  pages.  Benjamin  Sweetser,  Jr.,  Portland, 
Maine,  published  "  Cumberland  Collection." 

In  1840  was  published  "Ancient  Harmony 
Revived."  N.  D.  Gould,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, published  "  Sacred  MinstreL"  Joseph 
Muenschcr,  Gambia,  Ohii^  published  "Church 
Choir,"  432  pages.  Qootge  James  Webb,  Boston* 
Massachusetts,  publishod  Massachusetts  Col- 
lection." Thomas  Comer,  Boston,  Maasaehnsetts* 
published  "  Bosttm  Musical  Institute's  Collection 
of  Church  Music."  This  was  published  under 
tho  direction  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  E.  W. 
Champney,  L.  Marshall,  and  W.  H.  Oakes.  352 

'"fT  1841  John  W.  Moore,  Bellows  Falls,  Ver- 
mont, published  **  Sacrod  Minstrel,"  in  monthly 
numbers.  Lowell  Mason,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
published  "Carmina  Sacra,  or  Boston  Collec- 
tion ; "  published  yearly,  with  oltraittioas,  till 
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1849 ;  352  pagea.  It«r.  Thomaa  Whittemoie, 
Boston,  MasBachusAttB,  pubUahed  *'  Qospel  Har- 
moniM»"  360  pagea. 

Id  1842  Baker  and  Woodbnnr,  Beaton,  Uaasa- 
ohiuetts,  imbluhed  "Boston  Mam<ml  Education 
Society's  Collection.*'  George  Kingsley,  New 
York,  publiflhod  <'  Socinl  Choir,"  three  volumes, 
600  pages.  Mr.  Kingsley  was  bom  in  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  July  7,  1811,  and  he 
now  (18fi3)  resides  there  in  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  hia  grandfather.  The  Kingsley  fam- 
ily arc  all  mxisicaL  AV.  H.  Tt^,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, published  "David's  Harp,"  176  pa^ 
and  216  tunea.  Mr.  Day  is  a  practical  mnncian 
and  an  experienced  teacher.  John  W.  Moore, 
Bellows  Falla,  Vermont,  published  "  Wwld  of 
Music,"  arani-monthly,  8  pages  quarto. 

In  1844  J.  U.  C.  Standbridgo  and  W.  H.  W. 
Barley,  Fluladelphia,  Pennsylvania,  published 
*'  Cantua  Ecdeaim."  N,  D.  Gould,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusctts,  published  Companion  for  the  Psalm- 
ist ;  contauiing  original  Music  for  Hymns  of  pe- 
culiar Character  and  Metre ;  and  to  most  of  which 
no  l^lnes  arc  to  be  found  in  existing  Fublica- 
tiona." 

In  184$  "  The  Boston  Acadmnj^s  Collection  of 
Choruses,"  263  pages  quarto,  was  issued.  Thom- 
as Hastings  and>Villiam  B.  Bradbury,  New  York, 
published" The Psalmo^t."  Charles Jarvis,Phil- 
addphia,  Pennsylvania,  published  "  Collection  of 
Chants,"  60  pages.  M^.  WUmot  Marsh  printed 
metrical  versions  of  some  ecclesiastical  hymns, 
and  of  the  twenty-third,  hundredth,  and  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third  Psalms,  in  pp.  5-10  of 
"  Biblical  Veraons  of  Devout  Hymns,"  (London, 
1845,  8to.,)  which  were  executed  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  oenturiea.  These  veiaions 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  made  with  the  deaign 
of  being  sung ;  but  th^  ore  valuable  as  being 
epecimons  of  the  English  langnage  in  thoae  cen- 
turies. 

In  1846  Lowell  Mason,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
published  "The  Psaltery,"  362  puraa.  J.  Cole, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  published  "The  Seraph." 
A.  N.  and  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  published  "The  Mu- 
sical Gazette,"  semi-weekly,  8  pages  qnarto.  B. 
Ives,  New  York,  published  "Mozart  Collec- 
tion." T.  Bissel,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished "  Saored  Harmony."  George  Hood,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  published  "  History  of  Moaia 
in  New  England,"  252  pages,  12mo.  "^ia  was 
the  first  and  only  work  publialwd  in  this  country 
otmttiiiing  any  thing  like  a  connected  history  of 
Psalmody  from  the  Itmding  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
work  alnt  contains  some  interesting  sketches  of 
reformers  and  early  psalmists. 

Id  1847  John  B.  Aiken,  Phihidolphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, jnibliahed  **JnvenUs  Minstrel,  a  New 
System  of  Musical  Notation,  with  a  choice 
Collection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Soius,"  long 
12mo.,  half  bound.  Bradbury  and  lUstbigB, 
Now  York,  published  "The  Now  York  Choral- 
ist."  Leonard  and  Fillmore,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, published  "The  Christian  Psahniat,"  383 
p^ies.  Baker  and  Woodbury,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, published  "The  Choral,  a  Collection  of 
Church  Music,  adapted  to  the  Worship  of  all 
Denominations,"  320  pages.  John  B.  Aiken, 
Fhiladclphia,  published  "  The  Christian  Minfftrel, 
New  Notation,  with  a  Collection  Psolm  Tunes, 
Anthems,  and  Chants." 

In  1847  S.  Ivea,  of  Nov  Toric  pnUished 


a  series  of  music  books,  intended  as  educational, 
consisting  of,  1.  "Musical  A,  B,  C,"  pp.  128,  16 
mo. ;  2.  "  Music  Spelling  Book,"  pp.  192,  8mo. ; 
3.  "Musical  Beado-,"  pp.  160,  4to.  He  also 
published,  about  the  same  time,  "The  Moxart 
Collection,"  320  pages,  8vo. ;  "The  Beetho- 
ven Collection,"  pp.  192,  4to. ;  "The  MuMcal 
Wreath,"  4to. ;  and  "  The  American  Psahnody," 
8vo.  The  first  three  works  of  Mr.  Ives  were  de- 
signed expressly  to  teach  the  reading  of  music  at 
aij^ht,  and  to  form  a  correct  musical  taste.  In 
his  system  he  makes  do.  re,  mi,  ft,  ftc,  station- 
ary  on  the  stafE^  and  considers  the  use  of  thes* 
syllables,  thus,  preferable  to  that  of  tran^Kwing 
them  along  widi  the  changes  of  the  key,  or  dia- 
tonic scale.  He  aaya  the  transposition  of  the  names 
do,  re,  mi,  fcc,  never  was  practised  in  Germany. 
Neither  the  system  of  Pestaloxri,  nor  any  other 
book  or  books  of  German  origin,  ev«r  conbdnad 
the  plim  of  aolfaing  by  transposition,  nor  any 
thing  like  or  equivalent  to  the  same,  in  any  shape 
or  fimn  whatever.  Mr.  Ivee  also  asserts  that  the 
so  eaiUd  Peataloazian  system,  adopted  extensively 
in  this  conntry  previous  to  1847,  was  compiled 
team  the  method  adopted  at  the  FeUenoerg 
school,  at  HofTwill,  and  was  brought  thence  to 
this  country  by  William  C.  Woodbridge.  This 
Hoffwill  system  was  never  adopted  by  the  mu- 
sicians of  Germany,  but  was  rvpudiiUed  by  the 
professor  at  the  Fdlenberg  school,  -when  Hr> 
Woodbridge  was  there. 

In  1848  Asa  Fits,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished "  Congregational  Singer."  V.  C.  Taylor, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  published  "  Sacred  Min- 
strel." Charles  Zcuner,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
published  "The  Ancient  Lyre,"  364  pages. 
Prof,  a  D.  Cleveland.  Phihidelphia,  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  published  "Hymns  for  Schools,  and  Tunes 
suited  to  the  Metres  of  the  Hymns." 

In  1648  William  Houser,  of  Spiere's  Turn  Out, 
JeSbrson  county,  Georgia,  published,  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania,  "  The  Hesperian  Harp,  a 
CoUoction  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tones,  Odea,  An- 
thems, Sunday  School,  Inbnt,  Revival,  "Tenipet- 
ance.  Patriotic,  and  Monl  neoes."  The  book 
consists  of  576  pages,  and  the  autiior  says  he  had 
diligently  labored  for  twelve  years  in  preparing 
the  work  for  publication.  The  plan  of  embracing 
Sunday  school,  in&nt,  revivnl,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  same  Tolnme  with  church  music,  is  a  new 
oaa.  If  not  a  good  one.  Mr.  Houser  rlus  name 
is  one  of  German  origin,  the  original  spelling 
being  Hauser,  and  the  pronunciation  How'-zer, 
though  he  signs  his  name  Houser)  introduces 
one  other  peculiar  feature  in  bis  book,  that  is, 
the  ahape  of  the  heads  of  his  notes.  He  says, 
"The  French  sing  ut,  re,  mi,  fii,  sol,  la,  sc ;  the 
Italians,  do,  ray,  lu,  fii,  861,  la,  at;  and  the  Eng- 
lish, fa,  sol,  la,  mi.  But  the  present  race  of 
teachm,  American  and  En^ish,  arc  aping  the 
Italians  in  the  use  of  do,  ray,  me,  ftc. ;  and  some 
of  them  gravely  aasert  that  the  seven  musical 
sounds  cannot  bo  expressed  without  using  seven 
distinct  syllables,  as  do,  ray,  ftc.  But  if  th»  doc- 
trine is  true,  all  song  and  hymn  nixing  must  be 
incorrect,  for  onr  poets  have  been  so  fiir  bcMud 
this  ago  of  light,  or  so  stupid  in  the  full  blaxe  of 
it,  as  not  to  have  woven  these  almighty  BvUablw 
into  their  songs.  Now,  I  contend  that  the  four 
old  syllables,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  (pronounced  me,  &w, 
sole,  law)  are  adequatt  to  the  expression  of 
every  musical  sound  in  the  scale;  and  that /om 
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tii^y  the  glorioTU  patttU  notet  of  William  Smith 
and  'William  little  an  just  the  thing."  The 
notei  he  usee  in  hii  book  axe 
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In  1848  A.  N.  Johnson,  Soston,  Massachnsotts, 
pnblialied  "The  Choir  Chorus  Book ;  b  coUectioa 
of  choruses  £rom  distinguished  composerB,  adapt- 
ed to  English  words,  and  Diranged  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  choiz  practice,  and  for  the  use  of 
musical  sooietieB."    The  wc»k  contained  284 

^*"?a'i849  Day  and  Beals,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, published  <*  One  Lined  Psalmist."  Joseph 
Bird,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  published 
"  Gleanings  from  the  History  of  Music,"  291 
pages  12mo.  Bradbury  and  Haatings,  New 
York,  published  Mendelssohn  Collection,"  400 
pages.  Johnson,  Osgood,  and  Hill,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  published  "Bay  State  Collection." 
Leonud  Marshall.  Boston,  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished "The  Antiquarian,"  312  pages.  Mason 
and  Webb,  Boston,  Massaohusetts,  published 
"National  Psalmist,"  352  pages.  The  publish- 
ers of  the  Psalmist,  in  order  uiat  oongregational 
unging  might  be  promoted,  mode  a  selection  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  common  tunes 
from  the  work,  and  had  them  printed  in  a  small 
and  cheap  volume  for  the  use  of  the  congrega- 
tions where  the  "  Psalmist "  was  used  by  the 
choir.  This  little  work  they  called  "  The  Congre- 
gational Tune  Book."  Tuckcrman,  Bancroft, 
and  Oliver,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  published 
"National  Lyre."  160  pages.  S.  Parkman 
Tuckerman  had  previously  published  a  collec- 
tion of  chants  and  other  pieces  for  churdi  tet- 
vice.  In  1861  Mr.  T.  received  the  danee  of 
doctor  in  music,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  1832,  during  a  residence  at  Borne, 
he  WHS  created  a  master  of  sacred  music  in  the 
Academy  of  St.  Ccdlia.  He  returned  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  June,  18d3,  having  spent  the 
last  four  years  in  Europe.  Several  anUiems  of 
Br.  Tuckermau's  compoution  have  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  some  of  them  axe  now  in 
use  in  the  cathedrals.  "WbUe  absent  he  collected 
A  large  and  valuable  library  of  music. 

In  1849  Itcv.  D.  II.  Mansfield,  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, published  "  The  American  VocaliBt," 
s  selection  of  tuues,  anthems,  sentences,  and 
hymns,  old  and  now.  Id  his  preface.  Mr.  Mans- 
field says,  his  design  in  adding  another  to  the 
numerous  musical  publications  now  in  use  is,  to 
preserve  in  a  hiiiglo  volume  the  most  valuable 
music  now '  in  existence ;  much  of  which  has 
been  crowded  from  our  churches  by  the  soulless 
and  unmeaning  harmony  of  the  present  da^. 
An  evidence  <u  the  inforiority  of  modem  music 
b  its  short  life.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
ten  thousand  tunes  composed  within  the  last 
twenty  years  are  dead  and  gone.  Old  Windham 
and  China  have  acted  as  pall  bearers  for  half  a 
century.  ■  The  old  composers  were  probably 
better  acquainted  both  with  Ood  and  man ;  they 
had  studied  human  nature  as  well  as  sdentiflo 
theories.  Many  of  them  were  holy  men,  and 
thflir  noaio,  eomposed  amoDg  the  hills  and  forests 
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of  Puritanic  New  England,  is  but  an  embodi- 
ment of  pious  devotion.  Speaking  of  the  minor 
scale,  the  author  says,  "The  uncertunty  of  its 
struotore,  together  with  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty of  its  execution  or  performance,  has  created 
an  Bveruon  to  the  study  of  the  minor  scalo, 
though  by  iax  the  sweetest  and  most  efiisctive 
music  is  found  in  it."  The  book  contains  360 
pages,  and  many  of  the  pieces  are  selected  from 
Billings,  Holden,  Maxim,  Edson,  Holyoke,  Read, 
Kimball,  Morgan,  Wood,  Swan,  and  other  old 
writers. 

In  1850,  B.  P.  Baker  and  L.  H.  Southard, 
Boston.  Massachusetts,  published  "Haydn  Col- 
lection." 362  pages.  This  collection  contains 
about  290  pieces  music.  Lowell  Mason,  Bos- 
ton, MassadLusetts,  publiahed  "  Cantica  Laudis," 
884  pages.  Lowell  Mason  and  I.  B.  Woodbtuy, 
New  York,  published  "Musical  Review  and 
Choral  Advocate,"  monthly.  Lowell  Mason, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  published  "New  Car- 
mina  Sacra."  An  improved  book  with  this  title 
came  out  in  1863.  profeiung  to  embody*  in  one 
volume^  the  best  tones  in  the  tanoec  various 
publteations  of  Mr.  Mason ;  it  also  has  some 
new  music  in  an  append,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  tunes  of  Charles  Zeuner.  Y.  C.  Taylor, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  published  "  Golden 
Lyre."  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  organist,  residing  at 
Hartford.  180  of  tho  tunes  in  his  collection 
are  of  his  own  oomposition ;  26  of  31  anthems 
are  his,  and  18  of  the  25  chants.  About  50  old 
standard  tunes  make  the  balance  of  his  book. 
In  1849  he  published  a  collection  entitled  "  Sa- 
cred Minstrel."  T^e  only  objection  we  have 
heard  made  to  this  collection  is,  that  the  initials 
of  the  authcff  ojf  the  work  appear  over  too  many 
of  the  piecee.  like  author  says,  however,  that 
this  objecdon  can  be  best  answered  by  inviting 
B  thorough  familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the 
book  ;  for  as  he  thinks  it  the  result  of  a  fitst  im- 
pression only,  he  feels  coiiiidoiit  it  will  almost 
invariably  tUsappear  before  this  test,  and  leave 
Hui  conviction  on  the  mind,  that  in  reality  no 
book  of  the  kind  is  lees  liable  to  the  charge  of 
sameness  and  monotony.  Richard  S.  Willis, 
New  York,  published  "  Church  Chorals."  L  B. 
Woodbury.  New  York,  published  "The  Dnki- 
mer,"  or  the  New  YaoL.  CoUeotioii  <tf  Sacred 
Music,".  362  pages. 

In  1860  Edward  ^mihon  published  **  Songs 
of  Sacred  Pruse,  or  the  Ajnerioan  Collection  of 
Church  Music,"  328  pages,  containing  a  number 
of  his  own  compositions.  Mr.  U^iilton  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetia,  January  6, 
1812.  Ho  is  a  son  of  Sowall  Hamilton,  a  singer, 
teecho-,  and  leader  of  a  choir.  The  family  were 
all  musical,  back  to  the  great-grandfather,  who 
used  to  "line"  the  hymn  and  sing  it.  Edward's 
grandfather,  Asa  Hamilton,  was  a  fifer  in  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  played  the  flute  in  the  old  style, 
and  sang  "  a  glorious  bass."  His  fother  had  a  good 
tenor  Toiee,  juayed  the  flute  and  violon^Uo  in  the 
manner  of  36  years  ago.  Edward  has  a  basa 
voice,  with  a  compass  of  chest  tones  from  DD  to 
E  above  the  F  clef.  He  has  performed  the  put 
of  Ooliath,  and  the  High  Priest,  in  the  oratorio 
of  "  David,"  at  the  Boston  Handel  and  Ilaydn 
Society's  concerts,  and  the  part  of  Saul  repeated- 
ly in  other  places.  He  also  sang  the  lea^ng  bass 
in  the  oratorio  of  "Judas  MacoaJMnUi"  at  Boston 
in  the  winter  of  1868,  thz«e  times.  ^  Toiot 
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is  full,  and  he  anetaing  the  lower  notes  remark- 
Bbly  welL  Mr.  Hamilton  was  educated  for  the 
bar,  but  hii  love  of  munc  caused  him  to  aban- 
don that  profession  in  1837)  since  which  time  he 
hu  been  much  engaged  in  teaching  music.  He 
has  been  a  leader  of  a  choir  in  Worcester  or  else- 
where since  the  age  of  twenty  years.  In  1851 
he  took  charge  of  the  choir  at  Essex  Street 
church,  Boston,  where  he  sings  at  present.  Mr. 
Bamilton  has  contributed  l^^y  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  and  furnished  for  "  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music  "  an  important  and  useful  article 
upon  the  subject  of  "Perfect  Intonation,"  em- 
bracing the  mathematics  of  music,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Euharmonic  Organ  of  Alley  and 
Poole ;  and  he  is  now  Avriting  a  treadse  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony  and  mel- 
ody. He  plays  the  fiute,  Tiolin,  and  organ.  He 
is  the  conductor  of  the  Mozart  Society  of  Worces- 
ter, and  has  taught  music  in  most  of  the  largo 
towns  in  his  native  state,  and  some  in  New 
Hampshire.  There  are,  in  Heed's  Catalogue, 
two  sncred  duets  of  Hamilton,  "The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd,"  and  "Come  unto  me." 

In  1851  H.  W.  Greatorex,  Hartford,  Connect- 
icut, published  "  Church  Music,"  224  pages. 
Hastings  and  Bradbury,  New  York,  published 
**  Psalmlsta,  or  Choir  Melodies,"  considered  su- 
I>erior  to  any  of  the  former  publications  of  the 
authors.  E.  L.  White  and  J.  E.  Gould,  Boston, 
Klassochusetts,  published  "  Harmonia  ^cra.  A 
Collection  of  Anthems,  Choruses,  Trios,  &c.  —  to 
which  is  added  the  Episcopal  Church  Service." 
I.  B.  Woodbury,  New  Yoric,  published  "  Liber 
Musicus,  or  New  York  Anthfiu  Book."  John 
Zund^  New  YoA,  published  "  250  Easy  Voria- 
tions  and  Interludes  for  the  Organ,  &c."  Au- 
gustus Kreissmann,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  pub- 
lished "  Anthems  and  Hjanns,  set  to  music  for 
Sabbath  morning,  Ordmations,  Dedications, 
Thank^ving,  &c. '  D.  £.  Jones,  New  York, 
published  ■•  Temple  Mdodies." 

Thomas  Hastbup,  New  York,  published  "  Sa- 
cred Songs,  &XC  Funily  and  Social  Worship." 
The  music  in  this  collection  is  arranged  prind- 
pally  in  four  parts  on  three  stafia ;  313  pages,  8vo. 

In  1S62  Baker,  Johnson,  and  Osgood,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  published  "Melodia  Sacra."  Jo- 
seph and  Horace  Bird,  Watcxtown,  Massachu- 
Bctts,  published  "  Sinring  School  Companion," 
256  pages.  Leonard  SlarBhall  and  H.  L.  Strae, 
Boston,  MassachuaeCts,  published  "The  Harp- 
sichord," 384  p^es. 

In  1853  Nathaniel  D.  Gould,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, published, "  Church  Music  in  America," 
240  pages,  12mo.  John  Zundel,  New  York, 
published  "Hie  Amateur  Organist."  Mr.  Zim- 
del  was  formerly  musical  instructor  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Madame  Sontag,  Countess  of  Kossi,  and 
organist  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  St.  Pot<^burg. 
Mr.  Zundel  has  also  since  puU^hed  "  The  Melo- 
deoii  Instruction  Book." 

William  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  Thom- 
as Hastings,  and  T.  B.  Mason  published  "  The 
Shawm ;  a  Libruy  of  Church  Music,"  embracing 
about  one  thousand  pieces,  to  which  is  added  an 
original  catUata,  entitled  "Daniel;  or  the  Cap- 
tivity and  Itostoration ; "  including,  also,  "The 
Singing  dass,"  an  eidirely  new  and  practical 
arrangement  of  the  elements  of  music;  352 
p^es.  Mr.  Hoot  is  a  resident  of  Now  York, 
There  fin  many  ysBn  he  has  been  a  toaeher  of 


vocal  music,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
spent  in  Europe.  In  1853  ho  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  sacred  muuc  in  ^9 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  His  popularity  as 
a  teacher,  not  less  than  his  ability  as  a  composer 
and  choir  director,  abundantly  attests  his  adapt- 
edness  as  an  instructor. 

George  Kingsley,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, pttUished  "  TempU  Carmina,"  a  colloction 
of  church  music,  compritdng  352  pages. 

In  1853  T.  M.  Dewey  and  O.  L.  Emerson,  of 
Grcentleld,  Massachusetts,  published  "  The  Horn- 
berg  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,"  in  which  are 
published  many  original  compositions-  This 
book  was  printed  in  Boston,  in  1853,  by  B.  B. 
Mussoy  and  Co.  It  contains  320  pages,  and  the 
editors  say  that  "while  endeavoruig  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  music-loving  people,  whose  charac- 
teristic is  BO  notably  progressive,  and  whose  ap- 
prociativo  ability  is  from  year  to  year  bo  signally 
increasing,  they  would  not  &il  to  make  ample 
selections  from  those  great  compositions,  which, 
are  daily  becoming  more  thorouighly  undastood 
by  the  American  people;  and  they  have  also 
availed  themBcIves  of  rich  contributions  from 
some  of  our  best  American  composers."  T.  M. 
Dewey  was  born  at  Oxford,  New  Hampshire, 
March  16,  1812,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
music  at  an  early  age  under  Colonel  James 
Bodgers.  He  has  a  baritone  voice,  and  geuarally 
sings  boss.  He  first  learned  the  old  solmization, 
and  practised  it.  His  first  public  singing  was  at 
the  Hubbard  Musical  Society,  under  the  lead  of 
such  men  as  Simpson,  Rogers,  Dureo,  Moscley, 
&c.,  in  Buch  pieces  as  extracts  irom  the -"Crea- 
tion," "  Messiah,"  Sx.  Mr.  Dewoy  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Boston  Fhilhaimonic  Ins^uta 
in  1850,  and  served  two  years.  He  has  been  a 
successful  teacher  of  music  for  many  years. 

PSALMODY  ISLAND.  An  island  in  that 
part  of  France  which  was  fbrmerly  oomprehended 
m  the  diooese  of  Nismes,  and  whic^  had  its 
name  &om  a  monastery  founded  there  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Corbillo,  a 
Syrian  monk,  the  constitution  of  whoso  order 
enjoined  the  preserving  a  perpetual  psalmody, 
called  by  the  monkish  writers  Lata  PercHRU. 

PSALMOGBAPHY.  The  art  of  writing  or 
composing  divine  hymns  and  songs. 

PSALMS.  Divine  hymns,  or  songs.  An  ap- 
pellation generally  confined  to  those  contained 
in  that  book  of  the  Old  Testament  called  tho 
"  Book  of  Psalms,"  consisting  of  150,  and  usually 
attributed  to  David.  Some  of  these  compositions 
have  the  names  of  Aaaph,  Eman,  Ethan,  &c., 
at  thdr  head,  which  has  induced  the  omnion  that 
they  were  the  authors  of  those  particular  poems, 
though  it  is  equally  probable  that  they  were  tho 
musicians  who  composed  the  melodies  to  which 
the^  were  sung.  The  learned  have  been  much 
divided  respecting  the  kind  of  verse  in  which 
the  Psalms  were  originally  written;  indeed,  it  is 
not  even  known  whether  it-  ^'os  verse^  justly  so 
called,  or  a  species  of  poetical  prose.  Nor  havo 
we  any  relics  of  the  Hebrew  music  to  assist  con- 
jecture; all  knowledge  on  that  point,  as  well  aa 
oooceming  their  instruments,  having  been  long 
since  lost 

PSALTER.  Hie  Psalms  of  David,  udleetaa 
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and  bound  together,  -witli  or  without  the  tunes 
to  which  thej  are  generally  mug  in  divine 
Benico. 

PSALTERY,  or  PSALTEKION.  A  stringed 
instrument  much  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
and  1^  them  called  Nebei.  "We  know  but  little 
of  the  ancient  form  of  this  Instroment,  but  have 
reason  to  conclude,  that  its  conrtruction  resem- 
bled that  of  our  harp.  The  psaltery  now  in 
use  is  a  flat  instrument,  in  the  form  of  a  trape- 
zium, or  a  triangle  truncated  at  top.  It  is  strung 
with  thirteen  wire  chords,  mounted  on  two 
bridges,  and  tuned  in  unisons.  It  ia  performed 
with  a  plectrum,  or  quiU,  whence  it  it  usually 
ranked  among  the  instruments  of  percussion. 

P3ALTKL£.  Crartain  female  singers  em- 
ployed by  the  anfuent  Qreeks  and  Somans,  to 
perfona  at  their  feaati  and  banquets,  after  the 
Anatio  manner. 

PTOLEUY.  This  great  astronomer  and  mu- 
aiclan  seems  the  most  learned,  close,  and  philo- 
sophical writer  upon  the  subject  of  music  among 
the  younger  Greeks.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  a  free  agent,  and  a  more  bold  and  original 
thinker  on  the  subject,  than  most  of  his  predo- 
ocssors ;  indeed,  he  was  not  insensible  of  his  own 
force  and  superiority,  for  he  treats  all  former 
musical  writers  and  thotr  systonu  with  little 
ceremony.  Some  parts  of  his  disputes  and  doc- 
trines are  now  become  unintelligible,  —  notwith- 
standing all  the  pains  that  the  learned  English- 
man, 1>.  AVallis,  bestowed  on  him  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  —  particularly  his  third  book, 
which  forms  a  very  striking  contrast  with  the 
scienttSc  solidity  and  precision  of  the  two  first. 
The  instant  ho  sets  his  foot  n-ithin  his  beloved 
circle,  the  magic  of  it  transforms  him  at  onoo 
from  a  philosopher  to  a  dotard.  He  passes  sud- 
denly £rom  accurate  reasoning  and  demonstration 
to  dreams,  analogies,  and  all  the  fimciful  resem- 
blances of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools ; 
discovers  music  in  the  human  soul  and  the  celes- 
tial motions;  compares  the  rational,  irascible, 
and  concupiscent  parts  of  the  soul  to  the  eighth, 
fifth,  and  fourth ;  makes  the  sciences  and  the 
virtues,  some  diatonic,  some  chromatic,  and 
some  enharmonic :  turns  tho  zodiac  into  a  lyre, 
making  the  equinoctial  the  key  note  of  the  Dori- 
an mode,  sends  tho  mixo-Lydian  to  Greenland, 
and  the  hyper- Dorian  to  the  Hottentots. 

He  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with  an  nn- 
boundcd  rage  for  constructing  new  scales,  and 
correcting  those  of  former  times.  He  gives  us 
no  less  than  eight  diffbrent  forms  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  three  of  which  were  his  own ;  the  other 
five  wont  under  the  names  of  more  ancient  musi- 
cians of  great  renown  —  such  as  Archytns  of 
Torcntum,  AriAtoxonus,  Eratostheniss,  and  Didy- 
mus.  Most  of  these  scales  seem  hut  to  differ  in 
deformity,  occordiug  to  onr  present  ideas  of  har- 
mony and  temperament.  Indeed  tiiere  is  only 
cme  of  them  which  modem  eara  could  sufibr. 

PUCCITA,  VINCENZO,  an  eminent  Italian 
dramatic  compose,  was  bom  at  Home  in  1778, 
resided  some  years  in  England  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  liust  century,  and  composed  several 
operas,  the  mostpopular  of  which  was  entitled 
■'  La  VeataieJ"  The  titles  of  some  of  his  other 
operas  were  Boadkea,"  "  Ariatod&mo,"  "  La  Ge- 
itipn  d*  Seosia,"  "Utre  AtftoN^"  ••  /  ViiUffffiatori 


Bizarri,"  <■  La  Caeaa  di  Bnrteo  IV.,"  and  "  Adoifo 
0  Clara."  The  music  of  Puccita  contains  many 
beauties,  and  seems  to  be  extraordinarily  over- 
looked. Pncoita  also  wxot^  in  1802,  an  open 
bufia  for  l£lan,  entitled  •*  B  Pmtiglio."  It  was 
completely  successfuL 

PUERDO.  GIULIO  CESARE,  a  good  master 
of  the  Soman  aohool,  composed  an  oratorio 
there  in  1692. 

PIJESDENA,  FRANCESCO,  court  chapel- 
master  in  Sicily,  brought  out  at  Venice,  in  1692, 
an  opera  entitled  "  Gelidaura," 

FUGNANI,  QAETANO,  a  edebroted  violin- 
ist to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  bom  at  Twin  in 
1727.  From  his  childhood  he  received  instruc- 
tions in  music  of  G.  Battista  Somis,  his  coun- 
tryman, and  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Corelli. 
In  1764  Fugnani  went  to  Paris  whtoe  he  per- 
formed at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  where,  at  that 
time,  J.  Stamitz,  Gavini^  and  Pagiu  were  at 
the  zenith  of  their  feme.  After  s  snort  itaj  in 
France,  Pugnani  proceeded  to  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  and  remained  a  long  time  in  En^and* 
It  was  there  that  he  composed  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal violin  m\isic.  About  the  year  1770,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy.  Some  curious  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Pusnani,  amongst  which  ore  the  fol- 
lowing. In  his  eaily  youth,  but  when  already 
much  adranced  on  the  violin,  he  went  to  Padua, 
to  see  Tartini,  and  consult  him  on  his  playing ; 
before  he  commenced,  b^ging  Tartini  to  ^ve 
him  his  &ee  opinion.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  a 
sonata,  when  Tartioi  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and 
said,  "You  are  too  high."  He  then  recom- 
menced, and  coming  to  &e  same  paaaage,  Tartini 
again  stopped  him,  saying,  *•  You  are  too  low." 
On  this  he  quietly  laid  down  his  violin,  and  en- 
treated that  great  master  to  sire  him  some  les- 
sons. He  remained,  in  fact,  for  some  months  at 
Padua  for  that  purpose,  studying  under  Taitini's 
directions.  Pufpumi  was  one  day  at  a  French 
house  of  entertainment,  called  the  DiUeu,  where 
Vt^taire  recited  some  poetry,  to  which  the  vio- 
linist listened  with  the  mmt-lively  interest.  Ma- 
dame Denis  then  begged  Pugnani  to  perform  on 
the  violin ;  he  accordm^ly  commenced,  but  irri- 
tated at  hearing  Voltaire  still  speak  loud  and 
interrupt  his  performance,  he  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  time  locking  up  hit  violin,  "  M.  d»  VtAlairt 
fait  trit'bim  let  van,  maia  quani  h  la  mmique,  U 
n'y  entmd  pat  U  diable."  He  was  once  perform- 
ing a  concerto  in  a  very  numerous  company,  and 
had  come  to  an  cui  libitum  passage,  when  ho  was 
so  lost  in  attention  to  his  playing,  that,  thinking 
himself  alone,  he  walked  about  tho  whole  room 
till  he  had  finished  his  very  beautiful  cadence. 
Pti^piani  founded  a  TioUn  school  at  Turin,  in  the 
some  way  as  Corelli  had  done  at  Rome,  and  Tar- 
tini at  Padua.  Ftam  his  school  issued  many  of 
the  first  violinists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century ;  amongst  others,  Yiotti,  Brani,  Olivie- 
ri,  &c.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  pupils  of 
Pugnani  were  particularly  skilful  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  orchestra.  This,  indeed,  was  the  prin- 
!  cipal  talent  of  their  master,  whi(^  he  had  the 
!  art  of  transmitting  to  others-  "  He  commanded 
'  the  orchestra,"  says  Rangoni,  "  like  a  general  in 
the  midst  of  his  soldiers  ;  his  bow  was  the  staff 
of  authority,  to  tho  movements  of  which  every 
oiM  paid  the  most  exact  attention.   By  a 
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Btroke  -with  it  on  the  dnk  he  uiimated  the  whole 
orohcttrm,  h—tmipg  or  retarding  the  time  at  hii 
pleMuce.   To  theMtigerB,  alao,  he  had  the  hslnt 

of  racphuoing  the  sligatest  shades  of  distinction 
in  thdr  porta ;  and,  in  fine,  kept  the  vocal  and 
inetrumental  performerB  in  p^cct  union."  Pu- 
|[nAni  published  in  London)  Amstordam,  and  Par- 
is, thirteen  operas  of  instrumental  music,  amongst 
which  are  the  following:  *<8ix  Violin  Trios," 
Op.  1,  London,  1763  ;  «  Six  Violin  IMos,"  Op.  2, 
London,  1763;  <•  Six  Violin  Quartets,"  Op.  3, 
London,  1763 ;  "  Six  Orertures,"  Op.  *,  London, 
1763  ;  "Six  Violin  Soloa,"  Op.  7.  London,  1763  ; 
"Six  OTertures,"  Op.  8,  London,  1763;  and 
"Three  Quintets,"  London,  1763.  He  also  pub- 
lished, in  1770,  some  trioa  with  an  accompani- 
ment  fbr  the  violin  and  baaa,  forming  his  Op.  6. 
His  principal  dramatic  works  are  the  following, 
most  of  which  were  composed  for  the  opera  at 
Turin  durint;  the  time  he  conducted  the  orches- 
tra there ;  "  Ii»ea,  per  ie  None  deila  ConUua  di 
Provema,"  1771;  "  Tamat  Kouii-kan,"  1772; 
''L'Aunra,  jwr  h  Notat  M  8.  A,  B.  U  Ffinnpe 
di  PienwiUe,"  1770;  "  AMib  in  Sato,"  1796  ; 
"  Demafoonte,"  1788;  "  Dematrio  &  Bodi,  per  U 
Xoxse  di  S.  A.  it.  il  Duea  iTAoHa,"  1789.  The 
whole  of  these  works  were  succeesfiil  at  most  of 
the  theatres  in  Italy.  Pugnani  died  at  I'urin  in 
1798,  and  J.  B.  dirtier  has  written  his  eulogium 
in  these  few  worda:  "He  wia  the  matfer  of 
ViottL" 

FT7HL,  W.  A  German  composn,  who  xeaided 
at  Milan  towards  the  aid  of  the  laat  century. 
He  published,  in  1784,  at  Berlin  and  Amsterdam, 
"  Six  Symphonies,"  Op.  1 ;  "  Six  Quartets,"  Op. 
2 ;  •'Three  Concertos  for  V.,"  Op.  8 ;  «  fiSx  Duos 
for  v.,"  Op.  4  i  and  >•  Six  Quintets  for  V.," 
Op.  6. 

PUHLER,  JOHANN,  of  Schwandorfi  in  Ba- 
TBTia,  was  at  first  chapel-master  to  the  Emperor 
Petdhund  L,  and  afterwards  mastw  of  the  chor- 
isters in  the  cathedral  at  Ratiabon.  He  published 
at  Munidifin  158a,aadootion&om  thewo^of 
Orlando  di  Laaso. 

PUJOLAS.  Th&e  were  two  muwcians  of  this 
name  (father  and  son)  at  Paris,  in  1790.  They 
nuhlishcd  the  following  works :  "Huit  Marekea 
a  rUtaga  Militaire;"  *' Six  Trioi  &  V.,  A.,  B., 
Lio..l  et  2,"  Op.  3,  1792  ;  '*  Six  Triot  AlV.ei  B," 
Op.  i;  "Six  Vvot  d  2  fl.,"  Op.  6,  Offenbach, 
1793 ;  "  Six  Quat.  d  FL,  V.,  A.,  at  B.,  lAv.  1  et  2," 
Op.  8,  Paris,  1796;  "Premier  Concarl  &  FmAm 
principal  avec  Ace.,"  Paris,  1797 )  and  "  Siz  Dura, 
p.  2  FW  pp.  9,  1801. 

PUUn,  or  DB  PUUns.  GABRIELE,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  and  oi^[anist  at  the  cathedral 
church  of  Capo  d'lstria,  published  at  Venice,  in 
1618,  "  Salmi  e  Liiame  dtUa  Madonna  d  6  vo»." 

PULSATILE.  An  epithet  ^i^ied  to  thoie 
inHtrumenta  whith  are  Orudt  in  performance,  as 
the  drum,  tambourine,  fto. 

PULSATILE  ACCOMPANIMENT.  An  ae- 
compantment  consisting  of  regular  and  monoto- 
nous repetitions  of  the  chords,  and  which  is 
particularly  adapted  to  display  the  powers  of  the 
sing(»,  either  in  airs  of  exittession  or  of  iB{ddity. 

PUNTA.  (L)    The  point;  as,  DeUa  pmla 
AT  ano,  with  the  p<ant  or  tip  of  the  bow. 
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PUNTATO.  (L)   F(unted,  detached. 

PUNTO,  JOHANN  -WENZEL.  Thb  cde- 
brated  perfbrmer  on  the  horn,  whose  name  was 
properly  Stich,  was  bom  at  Tetschen,in  Bohemia, 
in  1756.  His  instructor  on  the  horn  was  Ham- 
pel  of  Dresden,  under  whose  care  he  was  |daced 
b^  the  Count  Von  Thun,  of  whom  Punto  was  bjr 
birth  a  serf.  From  Dresden  he  returned  to  the 
count's  service  at  Prague,  but  was  so  ill  used  by 
his  master  as  shortiy  after  to  decide  on  privately 
quitting  that  kingdom ;  which  stop  he  put  in 
execution  a£ut  ^countering  many  difficulties. 
After  paariiw  the  frontier,  he  ehanged  his  name 
to  Punto.  Be  then  travelled  to  various  courts 
of  Oormsny,  where  his  powers  on  his  instrument 
occasioned  general  astonishment  and  admiration. 
He  died  at  Pra^e  in  1803.  Hie  following  is  a 
list  of  his  principal  works  :  "  Mithode  pour  ap- 
prtndre  /actiemmt  lei  Eliment  de*  premier  a  itexmd 
Cora  aux  jeunet  EUvet,  jftnu  hqwHe  toni  tadiffii^t 
let  Coupt  de  Lan^ie  et  let  Liaimmt  Im  plot  nieta- 
3WVI,  pour  tirer  let  beaux  Sont  de  cet  Inttrwnenl, 
eompotie  par  Hampel,  et  perfedionnie  par  Punto,  ton 
EUve,"  Paris,  1798  ;  "  Etudet  pour  le  Cor,"  Paxis« 
1798  ;  <•  3  QmnieUi  &  Como  2do.  Ob.  o  A,, 
et  B.,"  Paris,  1798 ;  "  6  QuarteUi  d  Como  2do., 
A.,  et  B.,  Ops.  1,  2,  «f  3,"  Paris,  1798 ;  "  12 petUt 
Triot  A  3  Corni,"  Paris,  1798 ;  "  24  pet&t  Duai  A 
2  Corni,"  Paris,  1793 ;  "  Duot  d^Airt  i  2  Qw*," 
Paris,  1793 ;  "  3  Qaatuort  favor,  de  VAuteur  p. 
Fl.,  A.,et  B."  Op.  18,  Paris,  1796;  "3  Qual. 
favor  p.  Cor,  V.,  A.,  et  B.,"  Paris,  1796 ;  "  Con- 
certo p.  Como  prima  in  Et,  i  9,  iVo.  3,"  Psriai, 
1793;  "Cone.  p.  Como  teeoHdo,  Kb.  6"  Vwnm, 
1797  ;  "  Cone.  p.  Como  2dD  A»  D,  JVi>.  6,"  Paris^ 
1797  ;  "  Cone.  p.  Como  2do,  in  F,  No.  7,"  Paris, 
1798 ;  "  Cone.  p.  Como  princip,  avec  Acc.  d  gr. 
Orcheit.,"  Paris,  1800 ;  "  20  Triot  i  3  Con," 
Paris,  1800;  "8  Duot  &  2  Cort,"  Paris,  1800; 
"  Etude  ou  Exercise  Joumaiier,  Ouvrage  piriodiqut 
pour  le  Cor,"  Paris,  1800 ;  "  6  Triot  p.FL,om  i 
r.  et  B.,"  Paris,  1800 ;  "  S  Quint,  p.  Cbr,  FL,  ou 
Hautb.,  v..  A.,  et  B.,"  1800;  "3  Duos  p.  Or  at 
Bateon,"  1802;  and  **Sextuorp.  Cor,  Clar.,  Bat- 
am,  v..  A.,  et  C.  B.,"  Op.  U,  1802. 

PUPITKE.  (P.)  AmuBcdesk. 

PUPPO,  JOSEPH.  Bom  at  Lucca  in  1749. 
He  received  his  early  musical  education  in  tiie 
Conservatory  of  St  Onofrio,  at  Naples.  Here 
his  progress  in  the  study  of  com  position  was  as 
brilliant  as  rapid ;  but  his  incluiation  still  led 
him  to  devote  his  principal  attention  to  the  vio- 
lin. Alter  quitting  the  Conservatory,  he  visited 
several  cities  of  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  at 
length  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  residod  many 
years.  In  1789  he  directed  the  orchestra  of  the 
Th^fttre  de  Monsieur  there,  in  conjunction  with 
Mestriuo  and  Viotti;  and  in  1799,  he  was  chef 
dorchettre  at  the  Thc&tre  Fran^ais.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Naples  in 
1816.  His  publications  are  few,  and  all  iiistru- 
mentaL 

PURCELL,  HENRY,  was  bom  in  London  in 
16fi8.  His  father,  Henry,  and  uncle,  Thomas 
Forcell,  were  both  musicians,  and  gentlemen  of 
tiie  Chapel  lioyal  at  the  restoration.  From  whom 
Henry  rccdved  Us-  first  instroctions  in  music 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  his  &Uier  dying  ia 
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1664,  irheii  he  was  only  ux  yean  old,  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  TV  as  quaUfied  for  a  chorister  by 
Captain  Cook,  who  was  master  of  the  children 
fmm  the  restoration  till  hia  death,  in  1672.  As 
Purcell  vas  appointed  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  must  hare 
learned  the  elements  of  hia  art  at  an  early  jwriod 
of  his  life.  He  certainly  was  tatight  to  ung  at 
the  King's  Chapel,  and  receiTed  leeeons  from  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey,  Cook's  anccessor,  till  hia  Toico 
broke — an  accident  which  usually  happens  to 
youth  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  Af- 
ter this,  perhaps,  ho  had  a  few  leesona  on  com- 
position from  Dr.  Blow,  which  were  sufficient  to 
caned  all  the  instructions  he  bad  received  from 
other  mofiters,  and  to  occasion  the  boast  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  that  he  had  been  "  mcuter  to 
thefammu  Sfr.  Satnf  Pureail." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  this  petty  lar- 
ceny among  musicians.  If  the  first  master  has 
drudged  eight  or  ten  years  with  a  pupil  of  genius, 
and  it  is  thought  nccesGar}-,  in  compliance  with 
fashion  or  caprice,  that  he  should  receive  a  few 
lessons  from  a  second,  the  peisevering  aswda- 
ity  of  the  first  and  principal  instructor  is  usually 
forgotten,  while  the  second  arrogates  to  himself 
the  foAofe  honor,  both  of  the  talents  and  cultiva- 
tion of  his  now  scholar.  Purcell  is  said  to  have 
profited  so  much  from  his  first  lessons  and  early 
application,  as  to  have  composed,  while  a  singing 
boy  in  the  chapel,  many  of  his  anthems,  which 
have  been  constantly  anng  in  English  cathedrals 
ever  since.  Eighteen  was  a  very  early  age  for 
the  appointment  of  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  one  of  the  first  cathedrals  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  choral  compositions  and  performance. 
It  was  not  likely  he  would  stop  here :  the  world 
is  more  partial  to  promising  youth  than  to  accom- 
plished age.  At  twenty-four,  in  1682,  he  was 
promoted  to  one  of  the  three  places  of  organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
Low,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Christopher  Gibbons 
in  the  same  station.  After  this,  he  produced  so 
many  admirable  compositions  for  the  church  and 
ehapel  of  which  he  waa  onanist,  and  where  he 
was  certain  of  having  them  bMter  perf^omed 
than  elsewhere,  that  his  fiime  soon  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Prom  this 
time,  hia  anthems  were  procured  with  eagerness, 
and  heard  with  pious  rapture,  wherever  they 
could  be  performed ;  nor  was  he  long  suffered  to 
devote  his  talents  exclusively  to  the  service  ^ 
the  church.  He  was  very  early  in  lifb  Mdicitad 
to  compose  for  the  stage  and  chwnberi  in  both 
which  undertakings  he  was  so  decidedly  superior 
to  all  his  predecessors,  that  his  compositions  seem 
to  speak  a  new  and  more  intelligible  language. 
His  songs  contain  whatever  the  ear  coiUd  then 
wish,  or  heart  feeL  In  &ct,  no  othQjc  vocal  mu> 
sic  was  listened  to  with  pleasnre,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  Pureell'i  death ;  when  they 
^ve  way  only  to  the  favorite  opera  songs  of 
Handel. 

The  unlimited  powers  of  this  musician's  genius 
embraced  every  species  of  composition  that  was 
then  known,  with  equal  fehcity.  In  writing  for 
the  church,  whether  he  adhered  to  the  elaborate 
and  learned  style  of  his  great  predecessors,  Tallis, 
Bird,  and  Gibbons,  in  which  no  instrument  is 
employed  but  the  oi|;an,  and  the  sovraal  parts 
moving  in  fugtie,  imitation,  or  plain  counter- 
point ;  or,  on  tne  contrary,  giving  way  to  feeling 


and  imagination,  adopted  the  new  and  more  ex- 
pressire  style,  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
principal  inventors,  accompanying  the  voice  parts 
with  instruments,  to  enrich  the  haimony,  and 
enforce  the  melody  and  meaning  of  the  words, 
he  manifested  equal  abilities  and  resources.  In 
composiriosH  for  the  theatre,  though  the  coloring 
and  effects  of  an  orchestra  were  then  but  little 
known,  yet,  as  he  employed  them  more  than  his 
predecessors,  and  gave  to  the  voice  a  melody 
more  interesting  and  impassioned  than  during 
that  century  had  been  heard  in  England,  or  even, 
perhaps,  in  Italy,  he  soon  became  the  dehght 
and  darling  of  Uie  nation.  And  in  Uio  several 
species  of  chamber  music  which  he  attempted, 
whether  sonatas  for  instruments,  or  odea,  canta- 
tas, songs,  ballads,  and  catches  for  the  voice,  he 
BO  far  surpassed  whatevw  Enriand  bad  produced 
or  imported  before,  that  all  other  musical  compo- 
sitions seem  to  have  been  instantly  eonsigned 
to  contempt  and  oblivion. 

Many  of  his  nimierous  compositionB  for  the 
church,  particularly  those  printed  in  the  second 
and  thinl  volumes  of  Dr.  Boycc's  collection,  are 
still  retained  in  the  eathedrals,  and  in  the  King's 
ChapeL  Besides  the  whole  service,  with  three 
full  and  six  veise  anthems,  in  Br.  Boyce's  col- 
lection, there  aro  nine  verse  and  fall  anthems, 
wholly  different,  still  mxng  in  the  cathedral  at 
York.  And  in  Dr.  Tudway's  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  are,  besides  a  whole  ser- 
vice in  B  flat,  different  from  that  in  Boyoe,  mght 
full  and  verse  anthems  diffiorent  from  all  the  rest, 
four  of  whieh  were  composed  for  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  Charles  IL,  with  instrumental  accompa- 
niments. And  exclusive  of  those,  and  the  hymns 
printed  in  the  two  books  of  "  IlarmoTva  Sacra," 
in  a  manuscript  bequeathed  to  Christchuroh, 
Oxford,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  there  are  two  motets 
and  a  "  Gloria  Patri,"  fto  four  and  five  voices, 
in  Latin,  vrith  seven  psalms  and  hymns  for  three 
and  four  voices,  by  this  fertile  and  diligent  com- 
poser, which  have  all  their  peculiar  merit,  while 
some  of  them  may,  without  hypwbole,  bo  said 
to  reach  the  true  sublime  of  saoed  music. 

To  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Pnrcell'a 
numerous  compositions  wonld  exceed  the  limits, 
and  be  forwgn  to  the  purpose,  of  this  work ;  we 
cannot,  however,  avoid  a  lew  remazlu  on  his  •*  Ta 
Deum  and  Jubilate."  It  has  been  erroneously 
imagined  that  these  were  originally  composed  for 
the  feast  of  the  sons  of  the  clergy ;  and  Dr.  Tud- 
way  says  positively,  that  the  "  Te  Dtum  and  Jw 
bilato"  of^Mr.  Henry  Purcell  were  intended  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  Church  of  St  Paul,  and 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  flnidied,  they 
were  afterwards  praformed  three  several  times, 
when  Queen  Anne  went  thither  in  state.  The 
following  title  to  a  printed  copy  in  the  library 
of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  incontestably  confutes 
both  these  opinions — "  TeDeum  attd  Jubilate,  for 
Voices  and  Instruments,  made  for  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1684,  by  Henry  PurccU." 

There  is  in  this  a  grandeur  in  the  movement, 
and  a  richness  in  tho  harmony  of  the  choms,  "All, 
all  the  earth  doth  worship  Thee ; "  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts  in  ascending  aftw  each 
other  by  the  harmonic  intervals  of  the  perfect 
chord,  has  a  beautifkil  efibot.  But  all  the  com- 
posers of  this  hymn  seem  to  have  mistaken  the 
cry  of  joy  lor  that  of  sorrow,  in  setting  "  To  lliee 
all  angeb  cry  aloud."   Here  PozceU,  as  weU  as 
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Handel,  has  changed  his  key  from  major  to  mi- 
nor ;  aod  in  modulation,  admirable  in  itself,  has 
given  the  movement  a  pathetic  exprcnsion,  which, 
in  reading,  and  conridering  the  idea  of  that 
eternal  praise  which  the  heavenly  hoets  oRte 
up  to  the  throne  of  Ood,  it  does  not  aeem  to 
require. 

The  cherubim  and  seraphim  singing  in  duo,  and 
the  universal  acclaim  of  Holy,  are  certainly  most 
happily  designed,  and  expr<»sed  almost  -with  the 
energy  of  inspiration.  And  in  the  ohonues  and 
di^Kiution  (A  the  whole  work.  Fnrcell  is  still, 
and  ever  will  continue,  admirable  among  ]&igliah- 
men,  as  long  as  the  present  language  of  this 
hymn  shall  remain  intelligible. 

*'  Also  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter  "  is  a  de- 
lightful fragment  of  harmony  and  melody,  which 
time  can  never  injure;  and  "Thou  art  the  King 
of  Glory,"  in  double  fugue,  is  grand  and  mas- 
terly. "When  thou  tookcst  upon  thee,"  and 
"  yhim  thou  hadst  oyercome  the  sharpness  of 
death,"  have  permanent  beauties  of  melody,  con- 
trivance, and  expression,  that  are  wholly  out  of 
the  reach  of  fashion.  Th«  whole  movement  of 
"  O  Lord,  Bare  thy  people,"  in  which  the  sound 
is  tanly  an  echo  to  the  stmse,  and  likewise  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words,  "Lift  them  up  forever," 
is  admirable.  The  supplicatioQ  at  the  words, 
"Have  mercy  npon  us,"  is  truly  pathetic ;  but 
the  nhort  fugue,  "  Let  me  never  be  confounded," 
though  regular,  might  have  been  written  by  a  man 
of  Imb  genius  than  Pureoll,  The  opening  of  the 
"  JuhilaU  "  is  well  calculated  to  display  a  &no  per- 
former, and,  therefore,  tho  military  cast  'nliich  is 
given  to  the  whole  air  may  bo  proper ;  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  us  to  be  exactly  appropriate. 
Yet  Purcell  and  his  contemporaries  in  England 
wore  of  a  different  opinion,  as  it  piovails  too  gcn- 
nally  in  all  their  works.  «Be  ye  sura,"  ftc,  if 
sung  with  taste  and  feeUng,  will  always  be  good 
music ;  and  so  will  tho  next  movement,  as  long 
as  tho  science  of  music  shall  bo  held  in  reverence. 
In  the  verse,  "  For  the  Xxird  is  gracious,"  Fur- 
cell  had  displayed  his  uncommon  powers  of  ex- 
pression, particularly  at  "His  mercy  is  ever- 
lasting," which  is  exquisite  compositiDn.  The 
"  Gloria  Patri,  alia  PaleiMna,"  but  more  ani- 
mated, perhaps,  than  any  movement  that  Fales- 
trina  was  ever  permitted  to  compose,  abounds 
with  such  science  and  contrivance  as  musicians 
can  alone  properly  appreciate ;  but  the  general 
effect  of  tho  whole  is  so  glorious  and  sublime, 
that  it  cannot  hut  charm  into  rapture  the  most 
ignorant,  as  well  an  the  most  scientific  hearer. 

These  admirable  compositions  were  constantly 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  foast  of  the  sons 
of  the  clergy,  from  the  decease  of  the  author,  in 
1695,  till  the  year  1713,  when  Handel's  To  Deum 
for  the  peace  of  Uti-echt  was  produced  b^  com- 
mand of  Queen  Anne ;  from  which  penod  till 
17iS,  when  Handel's  second  To  Deunt,  for  the 
bottle  of  Dcttingen,  was  composed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  altenuitely  performed.  Sinco  that 
time,  Purccll's  "  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  "  have  boon 
but  seldom  executed,  even  at  the  triennial  meet- 
ings of  the  three  choirs  of  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester.  Handel's  superior  knowledge  and 
use  of  instruments,  and  more  polished  melody, 
added  to  the  novelty  of  his  productions,  took 
such  entire  poascMiion  of  tho  national  favor,  that 
Purccll's  "  Te  Deum"  is  now  only  pctfbnaod  oc- 
casionally, as  an  antique  cariosity. 


This  authOT's  theatrical  compositionB,  if  we 
recollect  the  number  and  excellence  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  church,  and  the  ahortnesa  of  his 
life,  will  surprise  by  their  mnltiplicity. 

Of  his  detached  and  incidnital  songs,  dia- 
logues, and  scenes,  those  whose  merits  ore  prom- 
inent will  be  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  "  Or- 
phew  Britannicus,"  or  posthumous  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  compositions.  But  beforo  wa 
enter  on  an  examination  of  this  work,  it  is  uecea- 
■ory  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  <^ef  part  of 
his  instmmontal  music  for  the  playhouse  is  in- 
cluded in  a  publication  that  appeared  two  years 
after  his  decease,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Ayres,  composed  for  the  Theatre,  and  on 
other  Occasions,  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  PurcelL 
London,  printed  for  Frances  Purcell,  Exocatrix 
of  the  Author,"  1697.  These  tin  are  in  four 
parts,  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  base,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  played  as  overtures  and  act  tunes 
till  they  were  superseded  by  Handel's  hautboy 
concertos,  as  those  were  by  his  overtures ;  whilo 
Boyce's  sonatas  and  Anio's  compositions  served 
as  act  tunes.  In  process  of  time,  these  were  sup- 
planted by  Martini's  concertos  and  sonatas; 
which,  in  their  turn,  were  abandoned  for  tha 
symphonies  of  Stamitz,  Canabich,  Holtzbaaer, 
and  other  Germans,  with  those  of  Abel,  Bach, 
and  Giardini;  which,  having  done  their  duty, 
"  slept  with  their  fathers,"  and  gave  way  to  those 
of  Vanhall,  Fleyel,  and  Bocchmini;  which  are 
gradually  sinkii^  into  insignifieano^  being  all 
completely  eclipsed  by  the  stnpendoos  ^raodour 
of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  llozart,  Cherubmi,  uid. 
somo  others,  whose  symphonies  are  the  didight 
and  admiration  of  the  present  day. 

Few  of  PutccU's  single  songs  appear  to  hare 
been  printed  during  his  life.  The  collection  of  his 
vocal  secular  music,  which  reflects  the  greatest 
honor  on  his  memory,  and  long  rendored  his 
name  dear  to  the  English  nation,  was  published 
by  his  widow  two  years  after  his  decease,  under 
the  title  of  "  Orpheut  Br&annieuM."  Here  were 
treasured  up  the  songs,  from  which  the  natives 
of  England  received  their  first  great  delight  and 
impreseiim  from  the  vocal  muaio  of  a  single  voice. 
Before  that  period,  they  had  coltivated  madrigals 
and  songs  in  parte,  with  diliguice  and  suoceas ; 
but  in  sJl  single  songs,  till  those  of  Purcell  ap- 
peared, tho  principal  effects  were  produced  from 
tho  words,  and  not  the  melody ;  for  the  airs,  an- 
tecedent to  Purcell's  time,  were  as  misshapen  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  of  notes  scattered 
about  by  chance,  instead  of  being  cost  in  a  r^- 
ular  mould.  Exclusive  admirers  of  modem  sym- 
metry and  elegance  may  call  Purccll's  taste  bar- 
barous ;  yet,  in  defiance  of  superior  cultivation 
and  roSnemcnt,  and  of  every  vicissitude  of  fash- 
ion, through  all  his  rudeness  and  barbarism, 
original  genius,  feeling,  and  passion  are,  and  ever 
wiU  be,  discernible  in  his  works,  by  candid  and. 
competent  judges  of  the  art. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Bumcjr's  critiqne  on  the 
music  in  tho  "  Orpheus  Britannieui," 

"  <  Ye  twice  ten  hundred  Deities  '  opens  with, 
perhaps,  the  best  piece  of  recitative  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Ttio  words  are  admirably  ex- 
pressed uiroughout  this  song  by  modulation  as 
well  as  melody  ;  and  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
changes  of  movement,  which  docs  as  much  honor 
to  Purcell's  judgment  as  the  whole  compontion 
to  his  genius.   If  ever  it  should  be  iiUd  of  a 
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composer  that  he  had  devand  aon  nicU,  Fur- 
lell  is  entitled  to  that  praise.  The  mnsic  in 
£ing  Arthur'  ia  ■well  known,  and  frequently 
performed :  in  this  there  are  movements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  duet,  'Tn-o  daughters  of  this 
dged  stream,'  and  *  Fairest  isle,  all  isles  ex- 
celling,' which  the  lapse  of  time  has  not  injured, 
rhese  do  not,  perhaps,  contain  a  nngle  passage 
which  the  beat  of  modem  composers  would  le- 
lect. 

"  '  From  rosy  bowers '  is  said  to  have  <  been 
set  in  his  last  sickness,*  at  which  time  he  seema  to 
tiave  realized  the  poetical  &ble  of  the  '  Swan,' 
tnd  to  have  sung  more  sweetly  as  he  aj^iroached 
hia  dissolution. 

"The  variety  of  movement,  the  artM,  yet 
pathetic  modulation,  and  above  all,  the  exquisite 
expression  of  the  words,  render  it  the  most  affect- 
ing composition  extant,  to  every  Englishman 
who  regards  music,  not  merely  as  an  agreeable 
urangement  and  combiuatiou  of  sounds,  but  as 
the  vehicle  of  sentiment  and  the  voice  of  passion. 
To  those  who  understand  the  foU  power  of  the 
language,  and  feel  the  force,  spirit,  and  shade  of 
meaning  which  every  word  bews^  according  to  ita 
place  in  a  sentence,  may  we  not  venture  to 
repeat,  that  this  unrivalled  compOBitioiL  will 
have  charms  and  effects,  which,  perhapi,  Porcell's 
music  only  can  produce  ? 

"  '  Where  Myra  sings '  is  a  duet  that  will  ever  be 
captivatbig ;  of  which  he  has  augmented  the  force 
by  notes  the  most  select  and  expressive  that  the 
musical  scale  can  furnish. 

" '  Lost  is  my  quiet '  is  another  duet,  still  in 
its  bloom.  And  <  Celebrate  this  festival,'  a 
birthday  song  ibr  Queen  Mary,  is  still  graceful 
and  pleasing,  notwithstanding  its  old-fashioned 
thoughts  and  embellishments. 

•  I'll  sail  upon  the  Dog  Star'  hat  all  the  fire 
of  Handel's  pnme.  '  Mad  Best*  ia  a  Bong  ao  cel- 
ebrated, tlmt  it  needs  no  panegyric  or  renewal 
of  public  attendon,  as  every  oapttvating  English 
unger  revives  ita  memory. 

"  <  Let  Coisar  and  Urania  live'  was  a  duet  in  a 
birthday  ode  during  the  r^gn  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  continued  so  lon^  in  favor,  that  not 
oidy  while  these  sovereigns  jointly  wielded  the 
Bceptre,  but  even  when  (ieorge  II.  had  lost  his 
royal  consort,  and  there  ceased  to  bo  a  Urania 
for  -whom  to  offer  up  prayers,  Dr.  Crreene,  and 
after  him  Dr.  Boyce,  used  frequently  to  introduce 
it  into  their  own  and  the  laureate's  new  odes. 
The  latter  part  of  this  duet  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. 

" '  I  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly  '  is  an 
elegant  little  ballad,  which,  though  long  dead, 
might  easily  be  reanimated  and  brought  into 
fashion  by  the  voice  of  any  favorite  singer,  who 
might  bo  disposed  to  try  the  experiment 

"  The  nhort  scene  in  '  Bonduco,'  beginning 
with  the  words,  <  Hear,  ye  gods  of  Britain, 
abounds  in  beauties  of  various  kinds.  The  in- 
troductory sentence  just  cited  has  anticipated  s 
species  of  dramatic  music  which  has  been  sup- 
posed of  recent  invention.  It  is  set  in  an  accom- 
panied rccitaUve,  a  tempo  or  aria  parlantA, 

It  is  said  that  Queen  Mary  having  expressed 
her  entire  approbation  of  the  old  Scotch  tune, 
'  Cold  and  raw,'  Furcell  made  it  a  perpetual 
buss  to  an  air  in  the  next  birthday  ode,  1G02,  be- 
ginning, '  May  her  blest  example  chase '  —  a 
piece  <S  pleasantry  which  ia  Ukewue  said  to  have 


been  occasioned  by  her  majesty  asking  for  this 
tune  after  Mr.  Gosthng,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Chapel  Boyal,  and  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Hunt,  with  Purcell  to  accompany  them  on 
the  harpsichord,  had  exerted  tiieir  united  talents 
to  amuse  so  gr«it  a  personage  with  oompoaitions, 
which  they,  mistakenly,  thought  of  a  superior 
class, 

"  The  pleasing  melody  and  harmony,  and  the 
ingenious  design  and  variety  of  movement  in  the 
duet,  '  I  spy  Celia,'  cannot  hut  afford  considera- 
ble entertainment  to  FurceU's  a^irers,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  admizerB  of  English  muaic  in  gen- 
eraL 

•< '  Bondnca,'  of  which  he  set  the  songs  in  the 
lastyear  of  his  life,  1695,  and  <  The  Prophetess, 
or  ^story  of  Dioclesian,'  which  he  set  entirely 
after  it  was  transformed  into  an  opera  by  DrydMi, 
were  both  originally  written  by  Beaumont  sad 
Fletcher.  Furcell's  music  for  the  last  was 
formed  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  1690,  and  pub- 
lished by  himself,  in  score,  in  1691. 

"  In  this  opera,  the  ballad  air  '  What  shall  I 
do  to  show  how  much  I  love  her  i '  after  it  had 
done  its  duty  to  these  words  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  became  the  favorite  tune  in  the  *  B^igar's 
Opera,'  from  its  first  performance,  in  1727,  to  the 
present  time,  where  it  ia  adapted  to  the  words, 
*  Virgins  are  like  the  Mr  flower  in  its  lustre,' 
&c." 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  Furcell's  time  any 
of  the  works  of  Corelli  had  been  published,  even 
in  Italy ;  and  though,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
they  might  have  been  brought  to  England  and 
circulated  in  numiiscript,  yet  they  were  not  sold 
at  any  of  the  music  shops  till  1710  ;  so  that  Fur- 
ceU  had  no  better  Italiui  instrumental  music  to 
imitate  than  that  of  Basaani,  Torelli,  and  others 
inferior  to  them.  Yet  are  Ids  sonatas  infinitely 
superior  in  fiuicy,  modulation,  design,  and  con- 
trivance to  every  production  of  that  description 
anterior  to  the  works  of  Corelli. 

In  regard  to  his  models  of  vocal  music,  we  may 
discern  his  obligations  to  Carisumi  in  the  best 
of  his  recitatives,  and  to  LuUi  in  the  worst ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  he  admired  Stradella's  manner 
of  writing,  though  he  scorned  to  pillage  his  pas- 
sages. We  must  not  take  our  leave  of  Furcell's 
vocal  music  without  a  grateful  memorial  of  his 
catches,  rounds,  and  glees,  of  which  the  humor, 
originality,  and  melody  vren  so  congenial  with 
the  national  taste,  as  to  render  them  almost  the 
sole  productions  of  that  facetious  ohotacter,  in 
general  use,  for  nearly  fourscore  years ;  and 
though  the  countenance  and  premiums  since 
bestowed  upon  this  species  of  composition,  mut- 
ed with  the  modem  refinements  in  melody  and 
performance,  have  given  birth  to  many  glees  of 
a  more  degaut,  graceful,  and  exalted  kin^,  than 
any  which  Purcell  produced,  yet  he  seems  hardly 
ever  to  have  been  equalled  in  the  wit,  pleasantry, 
and  contrivance  of  his  catches. 

Jn  many  instances,  he  has  surpaasod  even 
Handel  in  tiie  expression  of  English  words  and 
national  feeling ;  and  we  may  fiurly  sum  up  his 
merits  as  a  musician  in  a  single  sentence.  His 
beauties  in  composition  were  entirely  his  own, 
white  hia  occasional  barbarisms  may  be  consid- 
ered as  unavoidable  compliances  with  the  fidse 
taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph,  written  by  Dryden^  is  placed  on  (he 
tomb  of  Purcell : 
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HarellM 
HeniT  PurectI,  EMolre, 
mo  left  tbUllfe, 
.And  !•  gone  to  thit  blennl  piBW 
Wbm  ca\j  hli  hannoajr 

Can  bt  cxerfded. 
OUit  11  mo.  dl*  NoTFmbili^ 
Anno  KbUla  aua  STmOb 
Anno  Domini,  UW. 

PURCELL,  DANIEL.  Brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, from  whom  he  derived  most  of  thnt 
little  roputation  which,  as  a  musician,  he  ob- 
tained. He  was,  for  some  time,  organist  of 
Hagdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  of 
St  Andrew's  Chorch  in  Holborn.  He  offered 
himself  as  candidate  for  a  prize,  payable  out 
of  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  raised  by 
a  party  of  the  nobility,  to  be  given  to  the 
four  best  composers  of  muBic  to  Mr.  Congrevc's 
poom,  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris."  Weldoa  and 
Eccles  obtained  the  two  highest  prises,  and 
he  is  Buppoeed  to  have  succeeded  in  one  of  the 
others. 

Daniel  Pnrcell  composed  the  music  to  an  ope- 
ra called  "  BrutUB  of  Alba,  or  Augusta's  Tri- 
umph," written  by  George  Powell,  the  comedi- 
an, and  performed,  in  1697>  at  Uie  theatre  in 
Dorset  Garden;  and  to  another,  entitled  "Hie 
Orore,  or  Lore's  Fnradise."  The  latter,  which 
was  bis  chaf-dauvre,  appears  to  have  be^  writ- 
ten in  Southwick,  in  Hants,  the  seat  of  Philip 
Norton,  Esq.,  where,  during  the  summN  time, 
the  friends  of  that  gentleman  were  frequently 
entertained  with  draiuatio  n^resentations ;  or 
dse  the  Gran^  in  the  same  countT,  the  resi- 
dence of  hifi  prmcipal  Mend  and  patron,  Antho- 
ny Henley,  Esq.  He  was  also  the  composer  of 
many  of  the  songs  for  different  plays,  several  of 
which  are  inserted  in  >'  The  Fills  to  pur^e  Mel- 
ancholy." These  have  bi  general  but  httle  to 
recommend  them,  and  their  author  is  at  this  day 
better  known  for  his  puns,  with  which  the  old 
jest  books  abound,  thui  for  his  musical  compo- 
sitionH. 

PUmUS,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1781.  His  eztnuffdinary  genius  for  music  was 
discorered  in  early  in£uioy,  and  was  considered 
by  his  parents  Bs  a  blessing  of  divine  Providence 
in  compensation  for  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  befall  human  nature,  and  with  which  this 
child  of  genius  was  visited ;  it  being  discovered, 
when  he  was  about  twelve  months  old,  that  he 
had  been  totally  blind  of  cataract  in  both  eyes 
from  hJa  birth.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that 
the  best  advice  from  eminent  oculists  of  that 
day  was  sought  afrer ;  they,  however,  offered  no 
hopes  of  relief,  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a 
source  of  inconsolable  grief  to  his  parents.  But 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  was  beyond  their  con- 
ception ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  child  possessed 
of  Uie  powers  of  speech,  than  his  parents  were 
convinced  of  his  acute  sensibility  to  sounds, 
nothing  affording  him  so  much  amusement  as 
tho  jingling  of  a  Tjunch  of  keys,  or  the  sound  of 
a  dirum  or  trumpet.  At  three  years  of  age,  he 
could  sing  correctly  several  popular  airs,  and 
his  fingers  were  always  in  motion,  like  those  of  a 
musician.  These  eaily  symptoms  of  genius  were 
carefully  watched  and  cultivated  by  his  anxious 
parents;  and  no  opportunity  was  ever  lost  of 
gratifying  thoir  child  of  misfortune  (ns  they  con- 
sidered him)  with  the  sounds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, under  tho  hands  of  accomplished  players, 
about  six  ycata  of  ag^  his  intellect  and  ca- 


pacity for  music  were  found  so  strongs  that  it 
was  determined  he  should  be  placed  under  a 
master  of  ability;  and  accordingly  a  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Thomas  Orenville,  then 
oi^anist  of  the  Poundliag  Hospital,  and  a  blind 
man  also,  but  of  good  abilities,  and  celebrated 
for  hia  care  in  the  instruction  of  blind  persons. 
He  taught  the  theoretical  parts  of  music  to  the 
blind  by  means  of  a  mechanical  table  and  appa- 
ratus invented  by  Mr.  Stanley,  whose  alnl^ea 
have  immortalized  his  name.  Here  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  much  merit  was  due  to  Grenville 
for  the  great  attention  he  paid  in  imparting  the 
knowle^e  of  the  use  of  Stanley's  table  to  hiB 
infant  pupil  Purkis,  and  for  the  general  interest 
he  toolt  In  the  progress  of  his  studies,  whidi 
were  so  rapid,  that  at  seven  years  of  age  he  could 
perform  any  overtures  of  Handel  and  others  of  the 
celebrated  old  masters,  on  the  organ,  in  a  sur- 
prising manner ;  indeed,  so  finished  was  his  style 
of  playing,  that  persons  hearing  the  instnunent, 
and  not  seeing  the  performer,  could  not  believe 
that  it  was  a  blind  child  who  produced  such 
effects.  At  this  tender  age,  he  was  in  tho  habit 
of  playing  voluntaries  and  other  parts  of  the 
serrice  at  the  Foundling  Cltapel,  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  master  and  the  congregation,  who 
frequently  seated  themselves  in  the  organ  gallery, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  eye  witnesses  to  the 
playing  of  young  Purkia,  who  was  then  general- 
ly known  at  the  chapel  by  the  appellation  of 
young  JlandeU  Caressed  as  he  now  was  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  his  abilities  could  not  but  be 
highly  grati^-ing  to  his  parents ;  and  that  calam- 
ity which  they  at  first  considered  a  misfortune, 
would  already  have  been  forgotten,  but  for  the 
extra  attendance  necessary  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns. At  nine  years  of  age,  it  may  be  fairly 
stated,  that  young  Purkis  had  so  far  accomplished 
himself  in  organ  playing,  as  to  require  little  aid 
of  a  master;  and  it  was  about  this  period  that 
his  musical  memory  began  to  display  its^  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
his  possessing  Tory  nnusual  talents.  The  Stan- 
ley table  was  now  thrown  aside;  for,  when  s 
new  piece  of  music  was  to  bo  added  to  his  store* 
it  was  only  requisite  for  any  person  capable  of 
reading  music  to  take  up  a  book  and  read  over 
the  time  and  characters,  as  rapidly  as  a  newspaper 
would  be  read  over  by  one  person  to  another,  and 
the  composition  becune  instantly  transmitted  to 
little  Purids's  memory,  ready  for  performance  ou 
the  instrument,  when  required.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  near  relations  said,  he  had  himself  witnessed 
many  pages  of  newly-published  music  being 
read  by  the  fireside  to  this  extraordinary  genius, 
when  ho  did  not  touch  an  instrument  till  the 
following  day,  and  he  could  then  remember  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  lecture.  Having,  as 
before  stated,  acquired  the  age  of  nine  years,  he 
was  presented  ■wiik  the  vacant  situation  of  organ- 
ist to  Margaret  Chapel,  in  Margaret  Street,  Cav- 
endish Square,  where  he  received  a  stipend  of 
ten.  pounds  per  annum  for  the  duties  of  the 
office,  which  ne  filled  to  the  ample  satialoction 
of  his  employers  for  a  space  of  nearly  three 
years,  when  the  situation  of  organist  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  became 
vacant.  And  hero  we  find  young  Purkis  led  by 
his  anxious  father  into  a  contested  election  with 
eleven  adult  candidates  for  tiiis  appointment* 
taking  the  lead  at  a  trial  of  skill  in  performances 
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on  tbo  church  organ,  and,  after  a  three  day's 
poll,  triumphantly  placed,  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve,  in  the  situation  of  organist  to  that  parish, 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eleven.  He, 
of  course,  rclinquiBhed  the  chapel  in  Margaret 
Street  for  the  improved  income  of  thirty  pounds 
per  annum.  Ou  procuring  this  appointment,  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  felt  himself  stimulated  to 
bestow  additional  pains  on  every  branch  of  his 
profession ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  devote, 
about  that  period,  eight  and  oven  ten  hours  a 
day  to  study  and  practice.  He  now  also  at- 
tempted authorship,  and  published  a  "  Sonata  for 
the  Piano- forte,"  and  likewise  adapted  the  over- 
tnie  to  "  Oscar  and  Malvina,"  as  a  duet  for  the 
same  inatnunent.  As  we  trace  him  through  his 
studies,  we  also  find  that  he  progressively  be- 
came master  of  many  different  instruments,  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  acquired  entirely  by  self- 
appUcation.  He  has  been  known  to  take  the 
first  violin  in  a  quartet,  and  lead  it  in  a  mas- 
terly style;  he  was  a  good  tenor  player,  and  has 
enjoyed  many  hours  of  harmony  with  tbo  cele- 
brated Liudley,  in  playing  duets  with  him  on 
the  violoncello,  on  which  mstrament  he  was  an 
excellent  perfonner.  The  harp  also  became  in 
turn  a  favorite,  and  was  an  instrument  on  which 
he  played  nearly  as  well  as  on  the  piano-forte. 
Even  wind  instruments  were  not  n^lccted  by 
him,  and  he  made  himself  fainiHaT  -with  the 
French  horn,  bassoon,  hautboy,  clarinet,  flute, 
flageolet,  and  indeed  almost  every  instrument 
used  in  the  orchestra.  Thus,  from  being  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  all  the  most  popular  concerts, 
his  whole  delight,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  was 
derived  from  bjs  studies ;  and  he  tbund  from  his 
scientific  analysis  of  public  moaical  performances 
such  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  entertainment, 
at)  to  counterbalance  those  delights  which  hu- 
man nature  presents  to  those  blessed  with  vision, 
and  to  which  he  was  an  ntter  atzanger.  His  ear 
was  so  acute,  that,  if  a  whole  orchestra  were  per- 
fimning,  and  one  instrument  in  the  band  was  a 
quarter  of  a  tone  too  flat  or  too  sharp,  Purkis 
oould  discriminate  the  error,  and  point  out  the 
identical  instrument  &om  which  it  had  arisen.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  ranark,  that  when  any  manu- 
script or  mw  oompoution  was  perilOTmed  in  his 
presence,  hia  memory  waa  ao  retentiTe,  that,  on 
the  day  following,  mj  ixirson  who  would  apply 
pen  to  paper  and  write  according  to  his  dicta- 
tion, would  find  himself  possessed  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  manuscript  composition.  Still  follow- 
ing him  through  his  enterprising  career,  we  next 
find  hia  name  in  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
situation  of  organist  at  many  churches  where 
vacancies  were  declared.  This  he  did  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  playing  their  different  organs,  and,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  favorite  candidate.  From  his  fuailiarity  with 
ohurch  organs,  he  was  found  to  have  acquired  a 
very  extenflivo  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 
that  inatnunent,  and  could,  after  performing  on 
any  large  or^,  very  accurately  calculate  the 
number  of  {apes  it  contained.  He  also  well 
judged  the  required  powers  of  an  organ,  or  what 
force  of  tone  was  adapted  to  buildings  of  certain 
dimensions.  Furkis  had  now  been  throe  times  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  situation  of  organ- 
ist to  the  honorable  society  of  the  Temple,  when, 
notwithatMiding  hia  amomtment  at  St.  Olavo's, 
Southworit,  he  act»pted  a  depnty  orgonist'B  sit- 


uation at  the  Temple  Church  ibr  upwards  of 
three  yeara ;  and  this  mora  from  the  pleamire  he 
derived  from  playing  on  the  finest  organ  in 
Great  Britain  (as  he  considered  it)  than  for  the 
emolument.  Although  Furkis  had  never  trav- 
elled out  of  hia  native  country,  he  had  performed 
on  almost  all  the  popular  oivans  in  England, 
namely,  at  the  catheaials  of  Exeter,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester,  Bristol,  Bath,  ftc. ;  he  had 
therefore  bad  good  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  comparative  quohties  of  that  instrument. 
At  little  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  we 
find  Furkis  competing  for  the  situation  of  onan- 
ist to  St.  Clement's,  Banes,  Strand;  where,  after 
a  contest  of  several  weeks,  his  abilities  were  re- 
warded with  success,  and  he  took  his  seat  as 
oi^anist  of  that  church,  not  relinquishing  his 
appointment  at  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  until  he 
had  filled  it  for  many  years  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  in  proof  of  which,  on 
electing  a  new  organist,  he  was  appointed  umpire 
in  the  church,  at  a  trial  of  skill  amongst  the  can- 
didates for  the  succession  to  his  office. 

"We  have  already  remarked  that  Purkis  showed 
some  degree  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  we 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  uat,  though 
ahnost  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  music,  yet  other  studies  occasionally  occu- 
pied his  mind,  notwithstanding  his  natural  defect 
precluded  him  &om  thoao  advantages  mankind  in 
general  acquire  from  reading  the  works  of  learned 
authors  on  the  subjects  of  their  studies.  By  a 
mechanical  invention  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  alphabet  and  arithmetical 
figures,  and  thus  became  a  very  good  arithme- 
tician. By  a  system  of  his  own,  he  also  kept  his 
private  accounts  very  correctiy,  and  even  a  sort 
of  almanac.  He  evinced,  likewise,  some  me- 
chanical genius  in  bringing  to  perfection  the 
double  flageolet,  (origiuidly  invented  by  Scott,) 
for  which  a  patent  was  granted.  This  in- 
strument was  first  brought  into  use  by  Purkis's 
public  performance  of  duets  on  it.  In  his  private 
estimation,  it  was,  of  course,  always  considered 
but  as  a  pleasing  toy.  As  wo  have  now  reached 
the  mature  age  of  this  extraordinary  genius,  we 
shall  pass  over  many  occurrences  to  one  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  the  annals  of 
his  life.  Our  readers  are  already  made  acquointcd 
with  the  fact  of  his  total  bBndness  from  birth,  and 
may  suppose  that  with  a  mind  so  active  and  well 
stored,  and  with  a  disposition  naturally  cheerful, 
there  would  have  been  au  indifference  on  the  x>art 
of  Purkis  respecting  his  natural  defect.  On  com- 
ing, however,  to  mature  age,  this  waa  found  not  to 
be  the  case.  Ho  felt  the  inconvenience  of  constant- 
ly wanting  a  guMe,  and  it  was  his  greatest,  his 
only  annoyance  to  reflect  on  the  trouble  he  gave 
to  his  firieuds.  Here  a  kind  Providence  again 
interposed,  and  indulged  him  so  for  as  to  grant 
him  the  hiesnng  of  useful  sight,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  Wo  will  not  presume  to  say 
perfect  vision,  as  this  is  not  the  epoch  for  mira- 
cles, but  useful  sight,  sufficient  for  all  the  do- 
mestic purposes  of  his  life,  and  such  as  enabled 
him  to  perambulate  the  bustling  strootg  of  the 
city  of  London  in  confidence,  without  any  other 
guide  than  a  pair  of  spectacles.  This  important 
advantage  was  bestowed  on  him  by  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  oculist  bom  Exeter,  after  several  oper- 
ations on  his  eyes,  tho  flnt  of  which  was  por- 
formed  on  die  9th  of  June,  1810.   On  the  19th 
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of  October  he  gare  a  perfonoance  to  a  select 

party  on  the  cathedral  organ,  previoiu  to  his 
departure  for  London ;  and  it  was  then  that  he 
first  took  the  opportunity  of  aurreying  that  mag- 
niScent  ediflce,  which  he  could  now  diatinctly 
aee;  also,  for  the  first  ttme^  the  pipes  of  the  or- 
gan, of  which  he  before  had  only  enjoyed  the 
■oondi.  The  window  of  stained  glaas,  the  ad- 
miratioii  of  all  who  vimt  this  cathedral,  afforded 
him  particular  sensations  of  delight,  and  he  ex- 
pressed it  to  be  a  harmony  of  aoion.  On  the  20th 
of  October  he  felt  himself  com|>etent  to  bid  fare- 
well to  Exoter  and  his  kind  friends  there,  whose 
attentiosa  to  him  heercr  most  gmtafully  acknowl- 
edged, ftom  thence  he  traTclfod  to  Bafh,  without 
any  attendant,  where  he  waa  joined  by  his  sister, 
who  was  residing  near  that  city,  and  on  the  2d  of 
November  he  arrived  in  London.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  ho  gave  a  public  concert  in  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  which  was  well  attended  by  many 
persona  of  rank  and  fashion,  to  witness,  in  par- 
ticular, hia  performance  on  tlK  grand  piano-ibrte, 
harp,  Sco. 

Although  the  pnblicationB  of  Pnrkia  are  not 
very  numerous,  yet  what  have  appeared  have  been 
generally  admired ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that, 
as  he  on  all  occasions  required  an  amanuensis, 
(from  tho&B  days  harii^  been  spent  in  darkness 
m  which  mankind  acquire  the  ait  of  nuns  pen 
and  ink,)  his  pnbUoations  were  not  Tolnmuious, 
although  some  of  Jiis  mannocript  compoaitious 
were  truly  sublime. 

"We  may  next  record  the  acquaintance  of  Fur- 
kis  with  Lord  Kirkwall,  who  was  such  a  devoted 
admirer  of  hia  talent  tluit  he  gave  him  unlimited 
power  in  directing  the  oonstruction  of  a  very 
costly  chamber  organ,  which  was  biult  at  Messrs. 
Plight  and  Boba^'a,  in  St  Martin's  Lane.  It 
was  played  by  mnchinory  as  well  as  by  the  fin- 
gers, and  waa  universally  allowed  to  be  One  of  the 
sweetest  toned  organs  ever  built  Many  thou- 
sands of  penons  vent  to  hear  Porkia  on  this  or- 
gan at  night  and  Bobaon's  rooms ;  and  it  may 
justly  be  inferred  that  its  attraction,  with  Fur- 
kis's  performance  on  it,  gave  the  first  idea  to 
those  eminent  builders  of  constructing  the  stupen- 
dous organ  exhibited  in  their  rooms  under  the 
name  of  the  ApoUonicon.  Whilst  this  immense 
instrument  vas  oonstructiiig,  Pnrkia  devoted 
much  time  at  the  manvflustory  in  rendering  such 
assistance  as  waa  in  his  power.  On  the  Satur- 
days of  each  week,  he  entertained  from  two  to 
three  hundred  persons  by  a  public  performance 
on  the  Apollonicou.  The  mechanism  of  this  in- 
strument waa  so  admirably  constructed,  as  well 
as  every  other  part  of  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
pedals  for  the  feet  and  the  oxtraordiuary  span  of 
FurkU's  hand,  ha  was  enabled  alone  to  moduce 
as  much  effect  as  the  Jtve  perforraots  whom  the 
ApoUonicon  was  originally  intended  to  employ. 
"We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  when  Lord 
Kirkwall  had  placed  his  enchanting  organ  in 
his  mansion,  he  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  his 
majesty,  then  prince  regent,  who  was  wdl  known 
to  bo  a  true  lover  <tf  music,  and  a  just  discrim- 
inator of  musical  talent  The  prince  was  much 
gratified  by  the  mechanical  performance  of  the 
organ,  and  Furkis  was  introduced,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  played  before  his  majesty 
Bevenl  pieces  of  muMO  by  Handel,  Haydo, 
MosBit,&c.  Handel's  T§J)mm"  especially  was 
givm  by  hin  in  bo  maitedy  a  s^l^  and  with 


snoh  precision,  that  every  one  prasrat  waa 
toniahed. 

FUTINI.  BARTOLOMEO,  an  cxceUont  singer 
about  the  year  1755,  performed,  during  several 
years,  at  the  opera  at  Dresden,  and  aftenrarda  at 

St  Petersburg. 

PUZZI,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  Tnach. 
horn,  resided  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  Uis  style  of  playing  waa  not  less  beauti- 
ful than  popular;  indeed,  it  was  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  concave  any  thing  more  porfact,  whether 
the  tone,  the  execution,  or  the  gtmeral  expreaaion 
be  coniideied. 

FYREXE.  A  unger  of  wonderful  powers, 
who  flourished  709  years  before  the  Cbristian 
era.  Professor  Murchard,  of  Berlin,  gives  the 
following  dcetch,  taken  trom  ancient  tablets,  dta- 
covered  m  an  amphora  of  metal  at  Corinth. 

On  the  third  day  of  themnno  feaat  at  ^hyne, 
there  was  represented  a  tragedy,  after  the  old 
manner.  And  when  the  Choragi  had  spoken, 
the  chorus  sang  in  the  Hypomixolydian  mode ; 
and  tho  chf^us  consisted  of  men,  youths,  boys, 
and  maidens.  But  Pyrene,  the  daughter  of 
Trarceiae,  sang  the  Hypopotamcm,  which  had 
never  beifore  hem  heard,  nnee  it  lim  five  touaa 
higher  than  the  Hyperbolaion.  And  aU  the 
people  clapped  thdr  nanda  aloud,  so  great  waa 
the  joy  that  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  hear- 
ers. But  King  Telestes  caused  to  be  presented 
to  the  divine  songstress  a  costly  set  of  jewels  as  a 
gift.   For  the  like  had  nevw  before  been  heard." 

"We  here  become  aoonainted,  fox  the  fint 
time,  with  a  songstreas  who  lived  709  yeaia  be- 
fore Christ  I  lud  imagined  that  I  before  knew 
what  Hypomixolydian  meant,  but  I  now  fe^ 
convinced  that  I  am  Ignorant  about  tho  matter ; 
for  it  is  said  that  Pyrene,  the  daughter  of  Teire- 
sias,  sang  the  Hypc^tamon  (which  aignifiea 
something  on  the  ouiet  nde  of  the  river,  not  to 
be  attencud  to,)  "which  had  never  before  been 
heard  o£  Now  it  is  supposed  by  the  moderns, 
that  the  Hyperbolaion  of  the  ancients  waa  our  A 
above  gamut  If  this  were  correct  then  Pyrene 
must  have  sung  to  E  in  alt,  in  which  case  it  is 
not  easy  to  divine  how  this  tone  could  have  created 
such  admiration  inaUCteeaoe^  aa  itliea  perfeoHj 
within  the  compaiB  of  a  female  at^nano  -wtaee, 
and  our  soprano  singers  sing  a  full  octave  higher. 
Hence  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Hy- 
perbolaion of  the  ancients  was  the  tone  of  B  or 
C  in  alt ;  for  that  the  tone  of  F  in  alt  or  G  in 
alt  should  have  cauaed  such  agtoaishmeot  is 
much  more  likely.  Now,  in  HypoWdiaa  and 
Hypomixolydian  modes,  the  Hyperboluon  does 
not  occur  at  all,  and  yet  Pyrene  sang  in  these  , 
modes,  and,  therefore,  five  timce  lugher  than  the 
Hyperbolaion  1  It  is  partictUarly  xemarkablo 
that  Lasus  (the  person  who  inscribed  the  tablets) 
should  twice  observe  of  the  Hypinrntammi  that 
it  had  never  been  heard  before.  It  must,  caa- 
sequmtly,  have  been  extraordinarily  high.  It  ia 
also  stated  that  the  chonia  consisted  of  men, 
youths,  boys,  and  maidens;  that  the  chorua 
sang  is  also  mentioned.  Hence,  how  can  it  be 
any  longer  doubted  that  the  ancients,  in  the  time 
of  Lasus,  were  pwfoctly  acquainted  with  the 
varieties  of  the  human  voice,  and  that  they  com- 
bined hannonioaBly  the  ban,  tenor,  trebly  and 
deaoant  i  Poe  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  prota^- 
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Me^  that  the  men  emg  the  bau,  the  youths  the 
tenor,  the  boys  the  treble,  and  the  maidens  the 
descant.  The  opinion  that,  among  the  ancients, 
Cemale  parts  were  played  by  men,  is,  therefore, 
contradicted,  as  it  is  certain  ttom  the  above  text 
*Jiat,  in  the  chonu  at  least,  then  were  female 
ungen.  But  King  TdestM  OTued  to  be  pre- 
tonted  to  the  divine  Bongstress  a  costly  present ; 
■lence  we  see  that  it  is  not  our  age  alone  that  is 
wtitled  to  the  epithet  enthusiastic;  that  it  is 
lot  with  us  alone  that  singers  are  idolized ;  the 
uacient  Ozeeks  also  were  enthusiastic,  and  not 
'esB  lavish  of  thdr  <  dmne '  than  ve  btbi  since 
ma  On  a  nrinduord  they  dnce  bestowed  this 
flowing  epithet." 

PYRRHICS.  Andent  military  dances,  in 
tvhich  the  dancers  were  armed. 

PYTHAGORAS.  The  invention  of  the  har. 
nonieal  oanon,  at  monochord,  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  both  by  andent  and  modem  writna.  The 
aonoclund  TM  an  iurtrament  of  *  dngle  string. 


furnished  with  movable  bridges,  and  contrived 
for  the  measuring  and  adjusting  the  raticw  of 
musical  intervals,  by  accurate  divisions.  Aris- 
tides  Qnintilianus  says,  that  this  instrument  was 
recommended  by  Pythagoras  on  his  death  bed, 
as  the  musical  investigator,  the  criterion  <^  truth. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  constant  use  among 
the  ancients,  as  the  only  means  of  forming  the 
ear  to  the  accurate  poception,  and  the  voice  to 
the  true  intonation,  of  those  minute  and  difficult 
intervals  which  were  then  practised  in  melody. 

The  discovery  of  musicu  ratios  has  also  been 
assigned  to  him,  with  the  method  of  detennin- 
ing  the  gravity  or  acuteneas  of  sounds,  by  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  velocity  in  the  vibrations 
of  strings,  the  addition  of  an  eighth  string  to 
the  lyre,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
Oreck  musical  notation.  His  nght,  indeed,  to 
some  of  these  discoveries  has  be«i  disputed  by 
several  authors,  who  have  given  them  to  othcra 
with  as  little  reason,  perhaps,  as  they  had  been 
before  bestowed  upon  him. 
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Q.  Sometimes  used  ns  an  abbrariatioii  of 
quick ;  as,  Q.  T.,  quick  time. 

QUADRILLE.  (F.)  A  French  dance,  or 
rather  a  set  of  five  coiuecutivo  dance  movements, 
called  iWobn,"  "La  PoiOb,"  "L'Eti," 

'*  La  TtwwM,  <w  La  Pcatour^"  **  La  Finale." 

QUADRIO,  FRANCESCO  XAVERIO,  an 
Italian  Jesuit,  Teas  the  author  of  a  work  which 
appeared  at  Bologna  and  Milan  from  1739  to 
1746,  in  four  volumea  quarto,  entitled  "Delia 
Sloria  a  delta  Raffione  tCO$m  Poetia"  In  this 
book  are  to  be  finind  many  articles  redating  to 
mniiical  literature  ;  amongst  others,  remarks  on 
the  musical  merits  of  Guide  Aretinus,  on  the 
cantata,  on  the  opera,  and  on  the  oratorio.  He 
died  in  1756. 

QUADRIPARTITE.  An  epithet  applicable 
to  a  score  in  four  parts. 

QUADRIVIUM.  (L.)  The  ooUectiva  name 
under  which,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
were  comprehended  the  four  sciences,  which  were 
then  considered  as  the  highest  branchea  of  philo- 
sophical learning ;  viz.,  music,  arithmetic,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy. 

QUADRUPLE  COUNTERPOINT.  Countor- 
point  for  four  voices  or  instnunents,  each  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  bass,  acute,  or  middle 

gjt.  A  ffuoiin^  eomtarpoiiU  admits  of  twenty- 
ur  difEbnoit  inTaBi<His> 

QUADRUPLE  CBOCHE.  (F.)  A  Remi- 
demi-semiqiuiTer. 

QUADRUPLO.  (L.)  An  expression  former- 
ly applied  to  Tocal  performances  of  the  chnnh 
in  four  parle.  To  sing  in  otysno,  ir^lo,  or  quad- 
rvplo,  was  to  aing  in  four  distinct  parts  or  melo- 
dies. 

-  QUAGLIA,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  An 
Italian  musician  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Amongst  the  "  Motetti  Sacri  i  Voce  sola  con  Inttr.," 
published  at  Bologna  in  ISOS,  is  to  be  found  a 
motet  of  Quaglia's  composition,  ■•  Quit  splendor, 
qua  lux,"  for  a  soprano  voice  with  instruments. 

QUAGLIATI,  PAOLO,  a  celebrated  contra- 

f untist  of  Rome,  flourished  about  the  year  1600. 
lo  was  one  of  the  flrst  masters  who  relinquished 
the  pedantry  of  canons,  fugues,  and  other  Gothic 
inveatioits ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
Gredts,  a^;»xed  only  at  expression,  grace,  and 
propriety.  •■  Quagliati  was  a  professor  of  the 
harpsichord,  and  an  excellent  chapel-master," 
says  Delia  Vallo,  who  was  his  pupil ;  "  he  intro- 
duced a  new  species  of  music  into  the  churches 
of  Rome,  not  only  in  compositions  for  a  single 
Toic^  immiodie,)  but  for  two,  three,  four,  and 
Tory  often  more  voices  in  chorus,  ending  with  a 
numerous  crowd  of  many  choirs,  or  choruses, 
singing  together;  specimens  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  his  motets,  that  have  siucc  been 
printed.   Asd  the  music  of  my  cari,  or  movable 


stage,  composed  b^  the  same  Quagliati,  in  my 
own  room,  chiefly  in  the  manner  he  found  mo«t 
agreeable  to  me,  and  performed  in  masks  througb. 
the  streets  of  Rome,  during  the  carnival  <rf  1606. 
was  the  first  dramatic  action,  or  representation 
in  music,  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  that  city." 

Here  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  perform- 
ance of  Emilio  del  Cavaliere's  oratorio.  "  DeW 
Anima  e  del  Corpo,"  which  was  exhibited  at 
Rome,  in  action,  on  a  stage  in  the  choich  of 
Santa  Maria  deUa  ValliceUo,  in  1600.  Had 
Delia  Valle  said  the  first  weiijlBr  dnmatao  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  in  mn^,  lie  would  hacra 
been  more  correct. 

"Though  no  more  than  five  voices,  or  five 
instruments,  —  the  exact  number  that  an  ambu- 
lant cart  could  contain,  —  were  empkryed,  yet 
these  afforded  great  variety ;  as,  beaiacB  the  cua- 
logue  of  single  voices,  sometimes  two,  or  flxree. 
and,  at  last,  all  the  five,  sang  tt^ether,  which, 
had  an  admirable  effect. 

"  The  music  of  this  piece,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the 
copies  of  it  that  were  afterwards  printed,  though, 
dramatic,  waa  not  entirely  in  simple  reehatiTe, 
which  would  hare  been  tiresome,  but  ornament- 
ed with  beautiful  passages  and  movements  in 
measure,  without  deviatm^,  however,  from  the 
true  theatrical  style ;  on  which  accoimt  it  pleased 
extremely,  as  appeared  from  the  prodigious  con- 
course of  people  whom  it  attracted,  and  who,  so 
far  from  being  tiredt  heard  it  performed  five  or 
six  sevoal  times ;  srane  even  continued  to  follow 
our  cart  to  ton  or  twelve  different  places  where 
it  stopped,  and  never  quitted  us,  aa  long  as  we 
rauamed  in  the  street,  which  was  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  midniglU;." 

This  narration  furnishes  a  curious  coincidence 
in  the  history  of  the  stage,  that  the  first  opera, 
or  musical  secular  drama,  performed  in  modem 
Rome,  like  the  fliat  tragedy  in  ancient  QmeoB, 
was  exhibited  in  s  cart. 

QUAISAIN,  ADRIEN,  a  French  dramatic 
composer,  bom  in  1766,  produced  in  1798,  at 
the  Thfefttre  des  Amis  des  Arts,  at  Paris,  an  apa- 
ctta  entitled  **  SUvein  et  Lutette,  ou  la  Vatdui^" 
Ho  died  in  1828,  having  composed  a  groat  num- 
ber of  mdodzamas. 

QUALENBERG,  J.  M.,  court  musician  to 
the  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  was  the  author 
of  an  essay  entitled  **  IFoAra  Geaekichtt  ewer  St«i- 
ner  Geige,"  (i.  e..  The  True  Uistory  of  a  Stein 
Violin.)  This  essay  was  puUished  in  the  JIfiu. 
Korreapond.  for  1791.  Qualenbe^  died  in  1788. 
This  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Michael 
Qualenberg  mentioned,  iu  the  French  "Dicdon- 
ary  of  Musioians,"  as  bdng  a  clarinetist  at  Man- 
heim,  about  the  year  1788. 

QUANDT,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH.  a 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Jena,  in  1791,  was  a 
celebrated  musical  amateur.  He  wrote  several 
essays  ou  musical  BulijjectBt  iu  the  Qoman  poii- 
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odical  publications. 
1806. 


He  died  at  Nieeky  in 


QUANTITY,  in  music,  as  well  aa  in  prosody, 
does  not  eigni^  the  number  of  notes,  or  sylla- 
bles,  but  their  relative  duration.  It  is  from  the 
quantity  as  much  as  from  the  position  of  the 
notes,  mat  the  character,  beauty,  and  expression 
of  every  melody  proceeds.  One  of  the  greatest 
excellences  of  vocal  composition  is  that  strict 
union  which  should  ever  subsist  between  the 
words  and  the  music.  The  first  object  of  a  com- 
poser is  to  choose  such  words  as  will  ally  them- 
selves with  his  melody,  both  in  sentiment  and 
quantity.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  a  composition 
depends  upon  this :  but  even  in  the  finest  works 
we  discover  innumeraUe  mistakes  of  this  kind ; 
such  as  joining  little  words  to  long,  and  long 
words  to  short  sounds.  In  the  It^an,  defects 
of  this  kind  rarely  occur,  so  admirably  is  that 
language  adapted  to  the  puipoMs  of  the  com- 
poser ;  and  in  every  attempt  to  render  it  into 
English  we  invariably  find  uie  beauty  of  its  ex- 
pression impured. 

QUANTZ,  or  QUANZ,  JOHANN  JOACHIM, 
was  bom  near  Hanover  in  1497.  He  was  known 
|)rincipBlly  as  a  fiutist  and  composer  for  that 
instrument,  on  which  he  gave  instructions  to 
Frederic  the  Oieat  of  Prussia,  when  prince 
royal.  Previously  to  the  year  1724,  Quantz  went 
from  Germany  to  Bome,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
lessons  in  oounteipoint  of  Qasparini.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Naples,  in  which  city  he  found  his 
countryman  Hasse,  who  was  studying  under  the 
renowned  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  to  whom  Quantz 
was  very  desirous  of  being  introduced  by  Hasso, 
who  readily  assented  to  his  wishes ;  but  upon 
mentioning  the  subject  to  old  Scarlatti,  he  re- 
plied, *'  My  son,  you  know  I  hate  wind  instnt- 
ments;  they  are  never  in  tnne."  Hasse,  how- 
ever, did  not  eesie  importuning  him,  until  he 
had  obtained  the  petmisaon  which  Qnaoti  de- 
sired. 

In  the  year  1752,  Quantz  published,  in  the 
German  and  French  languages,  an  excellent 
"Treatise  on  the  Art  of  ikying  the  German 
Flute ;  "  a  work  which  is  not  merely  usetul  to 
practitioner  on  that  instrument,  but  to  musi- 
cians in  general.  His  advice  to  young  students 
in  music  ia  built  upon  good  sense  and  experi- 
ence ;  and,  although  his  own  genius  for  compo- 
sition was  not  original,  he  was  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  others,  both 
in  composition  and  performance.  This  woa^  was 
afterwards  translated  into  the  Dutch  language, 
and  publiflhcd  at  Amsterdam  in  l77fi.  Quantz 
died  at  Potsdam  in  1773,  having  been  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  court  of  Prussia  till  his  decease.  The 
king,  who  was  extremely  partial  to  him,  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  oroctea  to  his  memory.  Tha 
following  are  the  principal  works  of  Qnontz. 
llieoretical :  <■  Essay  of  a  Method  for  learning  to 
play  tho  German  Flute,"  Berlin,  17o2  ;  '*  Uses  of 
the  German  Flutes  with  two  Keys,"  1760.  This 
work  is  extremely  interesting,  its  utility  not  being 
confined  to  fiuto  players,  since  it  contains  many 
details  that  should  be  well  understood  by  every 
musician.  "  The  History  of  my  Lifb ; "  "Answer 
to  the  OliiectionB  of  Mons.  Moldentt."  This  Mol- 
denit  was  a  Danish  amateur,  who  had  written 
Against  Quanta's  method  of  usin^  the  tongue  in 
flute  ^i^ing.    The  two  preceding  worics,  and 


difierent  other  letters  by  Quantz,  were  published 
in  Marpurg's  "  IlitiorUch-Kritucho  Betfirape," 
&c.  Practical :  Many  songs  and  odes  inserted  in 
different  coUeotiona  puUished  at  Brarlin.  "  New 
Mdodies  to  fhe  Hymna  of  Professor  G^ert," 
Berlin,  1760;  "Sevetal  Pastoral  Airs."  1747. 
Concertos  amounting  to  at  least  throe  hundred 
in  number.  Nearly  two  hundred  solos  for  the 
flute,  of  which,  however,  there  are  only  known, 
at  present,  •<  Six  Sonatas  for  tho  FL  with  B.,"  Op. 

1,  Dresden,  1769,  and     Six  Dnoa  for  FL,"  Op. 

2,  Berlin,  1759.  Two  other  operas  of  solos,  pub- 
lished as  his  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  hia  compositbn.  He  also  composed 
many  quatuors  and  trios,  of  which  still  less  is 
now  known.  Most  of  his  remaining  works  wore 
to  be  found,  a  few  years  ^ince,  in  the  music  ware- 
house of  Westphal,  at  Hamburg. 

QUABLES,  CHAHLES.  Organist  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1698. 

QUARTA.  (I.)  QUARTE.  (F.)  An  in- 
terval  of  a  fourUi. 

QUABT  DE  SOUPIB.  (F.)  A  semiquaver 
zest 

QUABT  DE  SON.    (F.")   A  quarter  ttmv, 

QUARTER  TONE.  An  interval  introduced 
into  the  enharmonic  genua  of  Aristoxenus.  The 
quarter  tone  ia  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  major  en- 
harmonic, in  the  connection  of  576  to  625,  which 
is  the  complement  of  two  semitones  to  the  major 
tone ;  and  the  enharmonic  minor,  in  the  computa- 
tion of  125  to  128,  which  is  tho  oomplement  of  the 
two  same  eemitonea  minor  with  the  minor  tone. 
This  is  a  small  interval,  whidi  in  mathematical 
theory  is  found  to  exisf  between  Dif  and  £b« 
Qif  and  Ab,  &c 

QUARTEXTO.   (L)   A  quartet,  a  musical 

composition  for  four  instruments,  generally 
stringed  instruments,  in  concert,  (i.  e.  two  violins, 
one  viola,  and  one  violoncello ;)  also  a  composi- 
tion for  four  voices,  with  or  without  accompani- 
ment. In  instrumental  quartettes,  Haydn  opened 
a  new  path.  Mozart,  Beethoven,  the  two  Rom- 
bergs,  Spohr,  Ries,  Onslow,  Fesko,  Mendelasohn, 
followed.  The  simple  charm  of  harmony  and 
melody  gives  the  <^ef  efTect  to  the  quartette, 
llie  quartette  is  better  the  more  independeut  are 
the  lour  voices ;  the  predominance  of  one  voice 
gives  rise  to  the  solo  quartetto.  Quintettos  and 
■estattoR,  for  stringed  instruments,  ore  often 
reckoned  among  the  quartetto  mune. 

QUARTSrr,  or  QUARTETTE.  Thm  English 
term  for  QtrABTBiro,  or  Qitatuob,  which  see. 

QUABTIERO,  PIETRO  PAOLO.  A  cele- 
brated Italian  composer  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

QUASL   (I.)   In  the  manner  of.   As,  ywoii 

andaau,  in  tho  manner  of  andante. 

QUATREMERE  DE  QUINCY  inserted,  in 
1789,  in  the  French  journal  entitled  *'Le  Mer- 
cure,"  a  very  interesting  article,  entitled  "  De  la 
Natura  del  Opirai  Boujfom,  et  de  f  Union  de  la 
Comidie  et  He  la  Miaique  datu  ces  Poimea," 

QUATUOR    (L.)   Quartet.   See  that  word. 

QUAVER.  A  character,  or  note,  equal  in 
duration  to  the  eighth  part  of  a  semibreve,  the 
quarter  of  a  tniw^^  or  one  haU  of  a  orotohot. 
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QUEDENTELD*  a  Oennin  composer,  pub- 
lighed  the  following  works  at  Drasdon :  "  8  Sonat, 
far  Klavitr,"  1790,  and  "JGMm  AlarimKcfta," 
1792. 

QUEERSTBICHEL  (O.)  LegnlfaiM. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  founded  a  school  of 
counterpoint  when  she  ascended  the  throne, 
equal  to  anjr  in  Europe.  She  reckoned  musio 
among  her  most  fororite  amiuements,  and  al- 
DraTs  delighted  in  the  performance  of  it.  Before 
tlie  refimnatifin,  aa  there  was  but  one  zrtigion, 
K>  there  was  but  one  kind  of  eccleriastical  music, 
which  was  a  plain  chant ;  and  this  kind  of  sacred 
music  was  derived,  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the 
church  of  Itome.  During  the  long  and  pomp- 
ous reign  of  Elizabeth,  choral  musio  becajne  as 
eminent  in  England  as  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope. Elizabeth  was  taught  raumo  at  a  very  ear- 
ly age,  and  her  roice,  though  shrill,  was  sweet, 
and  she  touched  the  lute  with  taste  and  skilL 

QUEEN  MABY.  During  the  reign  of  Mary, 
ecclosiastioal  musio  was  tmnsferred  to  Latin  wards 
again;  previously,  or  till  the  year  1549,  parish 
churches  had  all  used  the  same  kind  of  cluuit  as 
cathedrals,  with  English  words.  The  gloomy 
princess  herself  was  a  performer  on  the  virginals, 
ut  instrument  resembling  the  spinet,  and  also 
on  the  lute.  Queen  Catharine  m  Arragon,  her 
mother,  after  her  separation  from  the  km^  ex- 
horted her  *'  to  Buflbr  cheerfully,  keep  her  heart 
clean,"  and  after  recommending  to  her  the  outward 
duties  of  her  religion,  the  injured  queen  desired 
her  to  recreate  herself  with  ner  Ti^;;inals  and  her 
lute.  Fuller  informs  na  that  on  Mary's  coming 
to  the  crown,  she  caused  a  solemn  ^ige  to 
chanted  in  LaUn,  on  t^e  day  her  royal  brothel's 
body  was  buried  in  Westminster. 

QUEISSEB,  CARL  TRAUGOTT,  bom  at 
I>Sben,  in  Germany,  in  1800,  has  had  neat  fiune 
as  a  tnmibone  player.  He  died  in  Leipaic  in 
1846. 

QUEK.  or  QUECK,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN, 
a  German  musician,  published  "  Kiavier  und 
SingtlUcke,  UU,  lie,  und  ZU  Sammbmg,"  Gottin- 
gen.  1700-1792,  and  "  SimaU  fOur  k  Cku^" 
Op.  4,  Frankfort.  17S8. 

QUERCU,  or  VAN  DER  EYCKEN,  8T- 
MONA  bom  at  Brussels,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  a  singer,  at 
Milan.  He  published  at  Vienna  a  work  entitied 
"Opiaeuliim  Huneea  perquam  hrevinimum:  da 
Ongorima  el  JtfftmUimt  atque  contrapwuta  nmplici 
pereommode  traettmt:  omnibiu  cantu  obi»eUaUibu4 
utile  ac  neceaearium,"  lfi09.  The  book  is  dedicat- 
ed to  an  Archduke  of  Austria,  ihe  dedication 
bearing  date  Milan,  1508. 

QUERHAMER,  CASPAR,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  musician,  and  poet,  was  burgomaster  at 
Halle,  fironi  the  year  1634  to  1666.  He  was  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  pope^  and  exerted  him- 
self in  every  way  to  retain  ihe  Roman  Ca^olic 
religiou  at  Halle,  publishing  several  works  against 
Luther.  Observmg  that  the  principles  of  Ln- 
thcr  partly  became  popular  through  the  use  of 
his  psalms  and  hymns  in  the  German  language, 
QuK'hamer  advised  the  magistrates  of  Halle  to 
publish  also  Catholic  hymns  in  Qerman,  a  col- 
lection of  which  accordingly  appeared  in  1637, 
accompanied  wifli  tiuax  melodias.   This  collec- 


tion is  usually  attributed  to  Qnerhamer,  thou^ 
it  is  not  known  what  not  he  had  in  the  eompo- 
■ition  of  the  music.   He  died  in  1557> 

QUERDCONIA.  (L.)  A  spiritual  eaatata 
of  a  dolorous  oaat ;  in  the  mMiwr  of  the  £adlr»> 
mte.   See  LioHaiiLB. 

QUERINI,  GIULIO  CESARE,  a  monk  and 
chapel-mastor  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Fo- 
ligno,  in  the  Papal  States,  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  serooteenth  century.  He  com- 
poaed  some  sacred  music. 

QUESNA  or  QUE8DNA,  FRANCESCO.  An 
Italian  composer  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  1692  he  brought  oat,  at 
Venice,  the  opera  of  <<  La  G^idamn. 

QUESTO.   (I.)  Thia,orthat. 

QUICK  STEP.  A  speoiBs  <tf  maioh.  genenUy 
written  in  two  ciotdhets  In  a  bar.  So  called  be- 
cause it  £6rau  an  aooompaniment  to  a  brisk 

motion. 

QUIETO.  (L)  With  caSmneai,  or  t^om; 

quietly, 

QUILISHA.  The  name  of  one  of  the  ten 
notes  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

QUINCT.  See  Qdatbbicbbb. 

QUOTA,  (I.)  orQUINTE.  (P.)   A  fifth. 

QUINTA  PARS.  (L.)  An  expresmon  ap- 
plied, by  the  ecclesiastical  muadans  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  to  the  fifth  or  additional  part  of 
the  choral  service^  Thoneh  bribre  the  cloae  of 
the  Oftaenth  century,  the  oarmonio  parts  of  the 
church  compmitaons  woe  greatly  multiplied,  yet 
it  appears  that  the  established  number,  intro- 
duced in  the  Pope's  Chapel,  were  till  that  time 
conflned  to  four :  the  oaatua,  or  treble ;  altm,  or 
counter  tenor ;  the  tenor,  and  the  baas.  There- 
fore, when  an  additional  part  waa  emploved,  it 
was  called  the  quitUa  para;  and  if  a  sixu  was 
introduced,  it  was  called  Mxto  ;Mir>. 

QUINTETTO,  or  QUINTET.  (L)  A  vocal 
or  instrumental  compositioa  in  five  parts,  in 
wUch  each  part  is  obligate,  and  pecEcvmed  by  a 
^gle  Tcnce  or  instrument.  Qidntmor  has  the 
same  meaning. 

QUINTOIEB.  A  Icmi  appllfd  I?  tha  old  Fmeh  WTitm  cm  nra~ 
■ic  ID  ■  apceiBi  of  dMcant,  enkflr  Miiriitins  of  Bltha:  maeh  ntd 
•boot  two  hundred  inn  attor  tlit  tinwof  Ouido,  tboac h  (4*  ■  macb 
IcM  Tvflncd  utd  «nnil  tcxtur*  than  the  cotularpoial  vT  thai  learaed 
aod  lofCBiMH  mnridM. 

QUXNTOLE.  (Or.)  A  musical  figure  ofJSt>e 
notes,  having  the  value  of  /nv. 

QUIRSFELD,  JOHANN,  archdeacon  at  Per- 
na,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  in  1S42.  He  pubhahod 
at  Pema,  in  1676,  *' Breeiarium  Mtuieum,"  of 
which  several  subsequent  editions  were  printed. 
He  also  wrote  some  other  works  on  music. 

QUI  TOLLIS.   (L.)   A  movement  of  the 

Qlma. 

QUrrSCHREIBER.  QEORG,  a  musical  author 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Cianichfeld  in  1669. 
In  1694  Albert,  Count  of  Schwartzburg,  named 
him  singer  and  schoolmaster  at  RudolsUdt  In 
1696  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  choir  at  Jena, 
from  whence  he  was  removed,  in  1614,  to  the 
situation  of  minister  at  Hayuichen  and  Hie- 
luix,  and  finally,  in  1638,  to  that  of  ministiir  at 
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Magditla,  Ottsted,  and  Moeina,  where  he  died 
in  1638.  He  published  the  following  works: 
"  Kun  MutHAOchtein  in  DeuUiAm,  %c-t"  Jena, 
1607;  "  Kire/iengetanffe,  P$alm&»  Davida,  tse.," 
ivoMy  1608;  **D*  Canandi  Sleganiia,  Praceptth" 
Jena.  IfiOS;  '*  TnOach*  Smrmmief  dot  4iem  P«al» 
mit  6  Stimmm  eoa^ioiiirt  m  nch  mthalteiul,"  Jens, 
1622;  and  QmaU.  liedtr  mU  4  Stimmm  ge- 
aem" 

QUBUK  (F.)  The  taflpieee  of  a  vloUn,  tio- 
loDceUo,  tenor,  bo. ;  the  tidl  or  stan,  with  ita 
hooka  or  blocka^  used  to  indioate  the  dnzation 
of  anote. 

QXTOINTE,  an  eoeleiiaatle  and  esteemed 
ehnieh  oompoHr,  floaibhad  about  the  Tear  1720, 


and  published  many  sacred  mnsical  works 
at  Amsterdam  about  that  period,  amongst 
which  were  *<  CanHqua  ^nrituett.  Lib.  1,  2,  «j  3 ; 
"  Miua,  JMania,  MoUtti,  et  Tantum  Ergo  Sacra~ 
mmtwn,"  Op.  3 ;  this  ia  for  five  princiiral  voicest 
and  Are  ■eocmd  Toicea ;  "  JfiiM  bnvii,  HottUOt 
Te  Dtumh  et  Litmna,"  Op.  S,  for  fire  Toiees  and 
fire  iuatriimenta ;  "Sabni  ameerloH  &  1,  2,  3,  4,  « 
6  voei  •  4-6  Strommti,"  Op.  6 ;  "  MoUtti  h  Voce 
tola  a  B.  C,"  Op.  7 ;  and  Gti^HtAs  OetHnffe, 
vanMadenar  Kmpomaimvim  1, 2, 3,4,Hn4  5  Stin^ 
man,  oAw  LtOnmaaU,"  Op.  11. 

QUODUBET.  (L.)  A  mwdcal  pot-pourri. 

QUONIAM  TU  SOLTTB.  (L.)  Fart  of  the 
GiorM^  in  the  maaa. 
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R,  or  B.  H.,  indieateB  the  right  hand  in  piano- 
finto  xatuio.  StdU  (O.)  hu  the  Beme  mean- 
ing. 

KAAB,  ERNST  HEINKICn  OTTO,  wm  bom 
at  Berlin  in  1750.  His  father,  Leopold  Friedrich 
Baab.  was  a  good  Tiolinist  and  pupil  of  Bends, 
and  instructed  his  son  in  muuc.  vho  afterwards 
procured  the  appointment  of  chamber  muaiciaii 
to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia. 

RA.AF.   See  IUff. 

RAAM.  An  excellent  potfnrmer  on  the  haut- 
boy* at  Munich,  in  1803. 

RABOIN,  m  guitariatatFaiu,  puUiahed  there 
two  ctdlectionB  of  romancea,  aiieUeai  &c.,  fax  his 
instrument  in  1798> 

RABBIA.  (L)  Bagcfitrr.  Gm  raWo,  with 
rtgo,  iuriously. 

KACANUS,  JOHANN  BATHSTA,  a  com- 
poau  of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  *•  Can- 
tAMHw  Sacr.  6  voc."  Venice^  and  «  Mint  A  4  e 
me.,"  Venice  1588. 

RACKNITZ,  JOSEPH  FMEDHICH,  FREY- 
HEIiA  VON,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  was  bom  at 
Dresden  in  1744.  Ho  was  an  excellent  amateur 
musician,  and  published  several  operas  of  sona- 
tas and  songa;  also,  "12  Eatt^-AcUs  conyxuii  at 
arrangis  pour  le  Clav.,"  1795- 

RADICAL.  TJsed  in  Tarious  aenses.  'When 
the  basaea  c£  any  chords  am  tiie  roots  oi  their 
respective  triads,  the  cadence  is  termed  radical, 
niere  are  four  species  of  radical  cadence  —  the 
perfect,  the  imperfect,  the  fiilBe,  and  the  mixed. 
I'he  three  principal  distances  or  sounds,  the  totuo, 
dominant,  and  sub-dominant,  are  the  xadioal  parti 
of  every  tonic. 

BADICAL  BASS.  Synonj-mons  with  fimda- 
mental  bass. 

RADICAL  CADENCE.   When  the  bassos  of 

both  chords  are  the  roots  of  their  respective 
triads,  the  cadence  is  termed  radical ;  and  of  these 
radical  cadences  there  are  four  in  general  uso  — 
the  perfect,  imperfect,  false,  and  mixed. 

RADDOLCENDO,  or  RADDOL.  (L)  From 
the  verb  raddolcire,  to  soften,  to  sweeten,  to 
mitigate.  An  expression  applied  to  passages 
doai^ied  to  be  pofinnned  in  a  aoft,  assuagmg 
style. 

RADDOPPIATE  NOTE.  (I.)  Repeated  note*. 

RADDOPPLiMENTO.  (L)  The  doubling 
of  an  intorral  cither  in  unison  or  octaves.  Se- 
doubUment  (F.)  has  the  same  meaning. 

RADEKBB,  JOHANN,  oi^nist  at  Beverwik. 
near  Haarlem,  was  tho  son  of  Hcinrich  Radekor, 
who  was  organist  of  tho  great  church  at  Haarlem. 
Both  the  fothw  and  son  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, HTnal  light  compositiona  ibr  the  harpsi- 


chord. "Gm  eon  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  yvrj 
celebrated  organ  at  Haarlem,  the  wod:  beiny 
entitled  "Korte  beachryvinjf  van  hat  berattndt  e» 
praehtig*  orgtt,  m  dt  gntott  of  SI.  BanoB  ktrit  U 
Haarlem,"  Haarlem,  1775. 

BADICCHI,  On^EPFE,  s  dramatic 
ser  of  Borne,  Inougfat  out  at  Yenic^  in  1778,  th« 
opera  "  Jfsdmte." 

RAFF.  ANTON,  a  oeLebiated  German  singer 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  natives  of  that  country  who  have  extended 
their  Tocal  fame  beyond  the  confines  of  Oennacy. 
Rolf  was  bom  near  Bonn,  in  the  year  1714- 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  his  village  school,  he  went  to  the  Jesnita'  col- 
lege at  Colonie,  to  be  qualified  for  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Roman  Catholic  churoh.  There  he 
remained  till  the  age  of  twenty,  without  giving 
the  least  consideration  to  his  vocal  powers.  He 
then  declined  further  ecclesiastical  studies,  and 
undertook  the  situation  of  private  tutor  in  the 
liunily  of »  ndshboring  nobleman,  where  he  first 
amused  his  lewire  hours  in  practising  by  him- 
self to  sing  by  note,  and  to  compose  some  easy 
airs.  Shortly  after  this  he  received  instructioiu 
irom  one  of  the  court  musicians,  at  Cologne, 
under  whom  he  so  rapidly  improved,  that  the 
nobleman  in  whose  service  he  was,  took  him,  ia 
1736,  for  further  instruction  to  Huvdeh.  He 
h«e  aang  at  some  public  conoerta  with  nmch 
appIause,.of  which  ^tonio  FcnandUni,  then  di- 
rector of  the  royal  music  in  Munich,  bang  in- 
formed, engaged  him  for  the  Italian  opera.  At 
the  close  of  tho  season  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Bee- 
nacdu.  Towaxda  tiw  cloae  of  the  year  1738, 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Marw  Tliiiii— . 
at  Florence,  Bcmacchi  first  permitted  his  pupil 
to  sing  in  public  in  Italy,  when  he  took  fine 
principal  tenor  part  in  the  cantata  performed  on 
that  occa^on.  From  this  time  his  performance 
was  so  much  admixed,  that  he  was  ofiered  en- 
gagements at  most  of  the  principal  theatres  in 
Italy,  and  continued  in  high  repute,  there  till 
1742,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  country. 
Ho  was  now  engaged  to  sing  at  the  celebration 
of  tho  marriage  of  the  Elector  Carl  Theodor,  also 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Fhmkfbrt. 
In  1749,  after  performing  at  various  German 
couna,  he  appeared  at  Vieniw  in  Jomelli's  **  Di- 
done:"  he  next  reviuted  Italy,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1752,  and  then  proceeded  to  Lisbon, 
in  which  city  he  had  three  very  profitable  sea- 
sons, and  from  whence  he  was  invited,  in  1766, 
to  Madrid.  Here  he  resided  till  1759,  enjoying 
the  friendship  and  patronage  of  the  renowned 
FarineUi,  who,  in  the  latter  year,  hdn«  obliged 
to  quit  Spain  on  account  of  the  dMth  of  the  kmgt 
was  accompanied  by  Baff  to  Naples.  Lastly,  in 
the  year  1770,  he  again  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  settled  at  Munich,  whore  he  opmed 
a  singing  ichool,  about  the  year  1779,  ai^fiona 
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which  many  very  excellent  pnpilB  afterwsrdg 
spread  through  (Jenoa&y.  He  ctiM  at  Munich  in 

1797. 

RAGAZZANI,  OTTAVIO,  a  Carmelite  monk 
and  composer  of  the  Mvonteenth  centutr,  was 
bom  at  Paima.  He  puUiahed  madiigua  and 
othn  works. 

RAQNONI,  FRANCESCO,  an  ItaUan  com- 
poser and  di(Uctic  writer  on  singing,  flouzished 
about  the  year  1620. 

RAGUfe,  L.  C.»  a  Pariuan  musician  and  harp- 
ist, published  many  works  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century,  both  in  Paris  and  litmdon. 
Amongst  these  we  can  name  "  Jtfomnon,"  opera, 
Paris,  1764 ;  "  V Amour pial,"  Paris,  1789 ; "  TroU 
Sinfem.,"  Op.  10,  Paris,  1787;  "Six  Dvoa  pour 
Viohn  et  A.  ott  Vc,"  Op.  11,  Psris,  1787 ;  "  Troit 
Sonaiea  pour  Harpe  et  V„"  Op.  12  ;  "  Trtrit  Sonatet 
pour  Harpe  et  V."  Op.  13  ;  "  Ttw  powr  Hixrpe,  V., 
et  Vc,"  Op.  18,  Paris,  1793 ;  "  Qwofc  pour  Harpe, 
v..  A.,  et  S.,"  Op.  19,  Paris,  1796 ;  and  "  Premier 
Concerto  pour  Harpe  avee  Aee.de  FOreh."  Faxia, 
1708. 

RA.GTJEXET,  FRANCOIS,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonue,  and  superintendent  of  the  household 
of  the  Prince  of  La  Tour  d'Auvorgne,  at  Paris, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  about  1660.  He  wrote  sever- 
al works  on  the  belles  lettres  and  on  mume.  He 
was  found,  in  1722,  dead  in  hiS  chamber,  with 
his  throat  cut.  He  was  then  about  sixty  years 
of  age.  Raguenet  was  probably  the  first  writer 
who  tried  to  open  the  eyes  of  hi  countrymen  to 
the  low  state  of  mufiic  in  France ;  this  he  did  in 
his  work,  entitled  *'  ParaiUle  dca  Italietu  dee 
JVunpaii,  en  ee  qui  ngurde  la  Muiiqu*  at  In  Opi' 
rat"  Paris,  1702. 

RAIMOXDI,  IGNAZIO,  a  celebrated  -rioUn- 
ist,  and  a  good  composer  fbr  his  instrument,  was 
a  pupil  of  Barbell  a.  He  settled  at  Amaterdam 
about  the  year  1760,  where,  and  at  Berlin,  he 
published  eereral  operas  of  concertos,  eympho- 
nioa,  and  duoe.  About  the  year  1791,  he  quitted 
Holland  fbr  Paris,  where  he  brought  out  a  oom- 
io  opera*  entitled  "£«  Muettt."  Anally,  he 
went  to  London,  when  he  was  oonridaed  an 
oxcellBnt  leader  of  an  Dreheatni  up  to  about  the 
year  1800. 

RALLENTANDO,  or  BALLEN.  (L)  An 
expression  implying  that  the  time  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  written  is  ta  be  gradually  de- 
creased ;  also  a  correcfponding  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  tone. 

RAMAZZOXn,  DOMITIO,  an  Italian  com- 
poser of  the  sixteenth  cratnry,  published,  amongst 
other  works.  "  SeUmi  Ve^erf.  •  MojfHiJteatt  d  6 
vooi,"  Venice,  1567. 

RAMEAU,  JEAN  PHILIPPE,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1683.  After  having  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  music,  hia  taste  for  the  ait  led  him, 
while  young,  to  leave  his  natire  country,  and 
wander  about  with  the  performers  of  a  German 
opera.  At  the  ago  of  eighteen  he  composed  a 
mitsical  entertainment,  which  was  represented 
at  Avignon,  and  was  received  with  as  much 
applause  as  can  be  thought  due  to  bo  puaile  an 
essay.  Ho  at  length  became  a  oandidiUe  for  the 
place  of  organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  in 
Paria;  but  filing  to  obtain  i^  he  had  almost 
determined  to  dediue  that  branch  of  hia  profBs- 


sion,  but  was  prevented  by  the  offer  of  the  place 
of  organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Clermont, 
in  Auvergne,  which  ho  accepted.  In  this  retire- 
ment he  studied  with  the  utmost  assiduity  the 
theory  of  his  art.  His  investigations  in  the 
course  of  this  pursuit  nve  birth  to  his  "  livM 
de  fHarmmie,  printed  at  Paris  in  1722,  and  to 
his  "JVotMoou  Syettme  da  Mtuiqtte  TMorique," 
printed  at  the  same  place  in  1726.  But  ^e 
work  for  which  Rameau  is  most  celebrated  is 
his  "  DimmttrcUion  du  Principe  de  rHarmonie," 
Paris,  1750 ;  in  which,  as  his  countrymen  say, 
he  bu  shown  that  the  whole  depends  upon  one 
single  and  clear  {winciple,  namely,  the  funda- 
mental base ;  and  in  this  respect  he  is  by  them 
compared  to  Newton,  who,  by  the  single  princi- 
ple of  gravitation,  was  able  to  assign  reasons  for 
some  of  the  most  remaricable  phenomena  in  phys- 
ics :  for  this  reason  they  scruple  not  to  style  Ra- 
meau the  Newton  of  hiumony. 

With  such  extnuwdinary  talents  as  these,  and 
a  style  in  musical  composition  far  surpassing,  in 
the  opnion  of  some,  that  of  the  greatest  among 
French  musicians,  it  had  been  a  national  re- 
proach had  Rameau  been  suiferod  to  remain 
organist  of  a  country  cathedral.  He  was  called 
to  Paris,  and  splinted  to  the  management  of 
the  opera,  in  which  employment  it  was  his  ears 
to  procure  the  ablest  performers  of  all  kinds  that 
could  be  found,  and  to  furnish,  from  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  his  own  invention)  composi- 
tions worthy  of  so  great  a  genius.  Hia  music 
was  of  an  original  cast,  and  the  pertbrmers  com- 
plained at  firat  tiiat  it  could  not  be  executed ; 
but  he  asserted  the  contrary,  and  erinoed  it 
by  experiment.  By  practice  he  acquired  a  great 
facility  in  composing,  so  that  ha  was  never  at  a 
loss  to  adapt  sounds  to  sentiments.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Quinault,  that  "  the  poet  was  the  mu- 
sician's servant;"  but  Rameau  would  say, 
"  Qu'on  me  dotme  la  Gazette  ^Hollande,  ^  je  la 
mettrai  en  mutifue."  The  king,  to  reward  hia 
extraordinary  mmt,  conferred  upon  him  the  rib- 
bon of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  a  little  before 
his  death  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  noblosse. 

This  philosophical  artist  died  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1764.  As  a  theorist,  the  character  of  Ra- 
meau atanda  very  high ;  and  as  a  testimony  to 
hia  merit  in  this  par&ular,  it  ia  mentioned  as  a 
f^:t,  that  Handel  was  ever  used  to  speak  of  him 
in  terms  of  great  respect.  As  a  i^usical  compo- 
ser, his  character  remains  to  be  settled ;  while 
one  set  of  men  celebrate  his  works  for  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  them,  others  object  to  them,  that 
they  are  either  stiff  and  labored,  or  light  and 
trimng,  even  to  puerility.  Ho  is  accused  of 
having  pilfered  from  Italy  a  considerable  number 
of  charming  airs,  which,  a  severe  critic  adds, 
were  not  entirely  smothered  by  his  barbarous 
art.  The  following  catalogue  contains  Rameau'a 
principal  works,  ^eor^eal:  "  Jhut4  deFBar~ 
moBte  ridttUe  A  ate  Pnnapet  natmrelt"  1723; 
" NowBeau  Sgettmt  d»  M«tiiu»  JMoriqtu"  1726; 
**  Giniratum  Uarmoniqus,  ou  TraiU  da  la  Mt^fue 
Thiorique  et  Pratique"  1537  ;  '■' Dmertatum  eur 
r Aceompoffnemeni,"  1731 ;  "  Dieeertation  tur  le 
Principe  de  I' Harmonie,"  1760;  "  Nouveliea  Rijlex- 
iotu  eur  la  D4nuntitration  du  Pritidpe  de  PUarmO' 
MM,"  1752  ;  "  Mpoaae  d  um  Lettre  de  U.  Euler," 
1752 ;  "  ObeenxUiom  mr  notre  Instinct  pour  ia 
Muaiqua,"  1754 ;  "  Erremn  nir  la  Musiqug  dan» 
r&tcyciop6die,"  1766 ;  "  Code  da  iTuaigua  Pratique," 
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•  1700.  Ftactioal :  "  3Vm»  Liorei  dt  PiicM 
Cbniein,"  1706.  1721.  1726;  **Hin>otyu  et  Ari- 
ria."  open,  1733 ;  Let  Indet  OakuitM,"  ballet, 
1735 ;  «  Castor  et  Poihoe,"  open,  1737  ;  "  Let  Ta- 
lent Lyrtqwt,"  ballet,  1739 ;  <■  Un  Livra  do  Piiett 
da  Clavecin  e»  Coneerio,"  1740  ;  "  Dardanutt" 
open,  1743 ;  "  Lm  Fttaa  da  Polj/mnu,"  ballet, 
1746;  "La  Temple  da  to  Oloin,"  ballet,  1745 ; 
*•  Zea  ItOermidei  da  fti  JVfoaaata  da  Navam,"  oom- 
•dy,  1746 ;  "  Smnaon,"  open  ;  *•  Pygmalion," 
1747  ;  "  i>a  F^Ut  de  CHymm  et  da  t Amour," 
baUet,  1748;  "Zoia,"  baUet,  1748;  "Nait,"  bal- 
let, 1749;  "Platie,"  ballet,  1749;  "  Zonwafr*," 
open,  1749;  "  AcanU  et  Cipkite,"  1761;  "La 
Ouirlande,"  1751;  "^nocr^on."  ballet,  1764; 
"La  pete  da  PamilU,"  baUet,  1764;  "  L«#  Sw- 
da  rumour,"  1767  ;  <'  Lee  ^arilet,"  1759 ; 
and    Lee  Paladiiu,"  1760. 

RAMIS,  BART.   See  Pabeja. 

RAMLEB.  KARL  WILHELM,  profieasor  of 
bell 00  lettrea,  and  director  of  the  national  theatre 
at  Bedin,  in  1787,  was  bom  »t  Colberg  in  1725. 
He  paUished  at  Lapsic,  in  1758,  a  weak  entitled 
"  ItUmduetion  our  Beiiee  Letiree  ^apria  tOworage 
da  M.  Batteux,  avec  dee  Avffmtntatiom."  Much  is 
■aid  in  thia  worit  on  tlie  subject  of  music.  He 
also  Trrote  an  apology  Cor  the  open,  which  was 
pabiished  in  the  second  'ndume  of  Haipnxg's 
*•  B9j^r9$e,"  and  a  ooUactian  of  the  oidniona  of 
Remond  de  St.  Hard  on  the  same  subject.  Ram- 
ler  is  likewise  known  by  his  epigrams,  odes, 
songs,  sacred  and  profane  cantatas,  eepecially  the 
mblime  one,  the  "  Tod  Jeett,"  whidi  he  wrote 
fiw  tonn's  mtuio.  He  fUed  at  Barlin  ia  1798. 

RAMOXEDA.  IGNAZIO,  a  Spanish  monk, 
and  conductor  of  the  music  in  the  royal  cloistw 
of  St.  Iiorenzo,  in  the  Escunal,  published  a  lai;ge 
work  on  Catholic  church  music,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  Artm  de  CaatO'Liam  en  amy>endio 
breve,  y  methodo  mmy  faeUpara  que  loe  partieutaret, 
qtte  da  ben  eaberkt,  adguitran  em  brevedad,  y  poco 
trabega  la  inteUigenna  jr  datftwea  eommimte,"  Ma- 
drid. 1778. 

RAMFINI,  D.  OIACOMO,  of  Padua,  was 
■  chqid-master  of  the  ealhednl  in  that  town,  and 
was  equally  anocesafiil  as  composer  of  dhurch 
and  theatrwal  munc.  Amongst  his  operas  are 
**  Armida  in  Damaeay,"  1771 ;  "  Gloria  Triot^fiatte 
aAmore,"  1712;  "  Ercole  ltd  Tirmodonte,"  1715; 
and  "  //  TVum/o  della  Coetanta." 

RAMPOLLINUS,  MATTHIAS,  an  Italian 
composer,  flourished  in  Florence  about  the  year 
1560.  He  Nt  to  music  almost  the  whole  of  Pe- 
tnrch's  sonnets,  and  dedicated  them  to  Uie  Arch- 
duke Cosmo  Medicis. 

RANDLES,  ELIZABETH,  the  UtOe  Camiri- 
an  pmdijfff,  was  bom  at  Wrexham,  in  Hcxtb. 
Wales,  on  the  1st  <tf  August,  1800.  Her  flither, 
who  was  oi^anist  of  the  church,  was  blind,  and 
had  been  so  from  the  age  of  three  yean :  he  lost 
his  sight  by  the  small-pox.  His  parents  placed 
him  under  Party,  the  celobnted  Welsh  harper, 
who  was  also  blind,  and  he  soon  made  great 
progress,  and  erentually  became  the  beat  lyriat 
<rf  his  day.  Ho  had  several  childrcm,  bat  none 
of  them  bctrayod  any  peculiar  talent  for  muaic, 
except  the  youngest  (^ughter,  who,  when  she 
was  but  eixteen  month*  old,  would  go  to  the 
piano-tete  and  endeavor  to  pidt  out  a  mdody ; 


but  no  particular  notice  wae  taken  of  thia,  nntQ 
one  morning,  when  Mr.  Randlea  (bdi^  uuvdl) 
remained  in  bed  rather  later  than  usual,  and 
heard  some  one  in  the  atfioining  room  play  "  The 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland ; "  not  very  correctly,  to 
be  sure,  but  distinctly  enough  for  him  to  recog- 
nize the  melody  immediately:  he  called  out, 
thinking  it  was  some  of  his  elder  children,  for 
them  to  desist,  when  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  Beeey  who  was  playing.  She  was  permittsd 
to  proceed,  and  aho  actuidly  perfonoed  the  air, 
by  striking  the  various  keya  by  the  aide  of  her 
tiny  luuid.  In  a  very  short  period  she  could 
play  sereral  simple  tunes,  and  so  wonderfully 
quick  waa  her  ear,  that  when  her  &ther  eounded 
any  note  with  hU  vne^  she  would  run  to  tha 
instrnment  and  tonoh  it :  thit  <A«  dfd  bmg  ie^tn 
ehe  amid  apeak. 

Mr.  Ruidles  became  of  conree  excee^ngly 
fond  of  her,  and  r^ularly  taught  her  the  mwo- 
dv  of  "  Ar  kyd  y  naa"  or  "The  Urelong  ni(^" 
placing  her  left  hand  on  the  key  note.  This 
appearad  to  delight  her,  yet  she  did  not  aeeai 
satisfied  with  one  note;  she  endesrored  to  elifte 
others,  BO  as  to  form  a  proper  baas  to  the  treble  : 
her  father,  aeain^  this,  (as  he  used  to  eay,>  took 
some  pains  with  her,  and  she  soon  could  play 
this,  and  several  other  Uttle  tunes,  treble  and 
bass,  in  a  very  correct  manner.  Nunn  and 
Staunton's  company  of  comedians  was  at  Wrex- 
ham in  the  summer  of  1802.  Staunton,  who  had 
often  heard  the  child  play,  requested  that  hec 
&ther  would  permit  her  to  perform  an  air  on  the 
stage  for  his  benefit.  Randies  consented,  and 
taught  her  "  The  Downfall  of  Paris,"  for  hei 
dilna  in  public,  which  took  place  hefm  ahe  was 
iwo  years  old !  The  important  night  arrived,  an 
instrument  was  prepared,  and  at  the  «id  of  the 
play  the  Lilipiman  minstrd  wae  led  on  the 
stage  by  a  little  daughter  of  the  manager:  tile 
applause  from  a  crowded  audience  waa  oonunen- 
sunte  with  the  novdty  of  the  scene.  Handles 
was  sitting  behind  the  scenes,  and  when  he  heard 
the  plandita  of  the  audience,  cried  out,  while 
teaiB  trickled  down  his  fMoa,  "I  never  rcgcected 
the  loss  of  right  till  this  momMit.  O.  what 
would  I  ^ve  to  eee  my  dariing  ohild ! "  Bessy 
was  placed  at  the  instrument,  with  on  apple  aa. 
her  right  aide,  and  a  cake  on  her  left,  both  of 
which  she  was  to  receive  if  she  played  welL  She 
commenced,  and,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all 
present,  pcribrmed  the  air  with  the  greatest  cor- 
rectness, particnlarly  the  runnii^;  paasagea  in  the 
third  port;  this  she  contrived  to  execate  with 
the  thumb  and  the  side  of  her  right  hand,  fen* 
her  utmost  stretch  could  not  compass  a  fourth. 

The  progress  that  little  Bess  made  was  tmly 
astonishing.  Parry  taught  her  the  notes  ana 
first  rudimmts  of  music,  and  ahe  continued  to 
improve  so  rapidly,  and  to  peiibim  with  aaeh 
execution,  that  her  patrons  propoeed  to  intra- 
dace  her  to  his  majesty  George  HI.  and  the 
royal  family ;  accordingly,  when  she  was  only 
just  turned  of  three  years  and  a  half,  she  was 
brought  to  London,  accompanied  by  her  father 
and  eldest  sirter.  The  blind  minstrel  and  his 
iubnt  prodigy  were  introduced  to  their  mijee- 
ties  and  the  princessee,  who  were  highly  delight- 
ed with  theu:  performance.  The  king  presented 
the  child  with  a  hundred  guineas.  A  cuenm- 
stance  occurred  during  this  visit  which  ought  to 
be  recorded.  The  king  went  to  Randka,  after 
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lie  had  played  a  Welsh  air  on  the  harp,  and 
aaid,  •*  Hah  !  blind,  blind :  who  teught  you  to 
pJayf"  "Mr. Parry, Sir WatliinWil^ainWynn'B 
naipo*,  Htd  pleaae  your  m^jerty."  "Hah !  why, 
he  was  blind  too.  I  remember  him  well;  he 
and  his  son  used  to  perform  Handel's  choruses 
on  two  Welsh  harps  very  finely  before  me, 
about  thirty  years  ago."  This  anecdote  will 
servo  to  corroborate  many  others  which  have 
been  published  of  that  soTereign'a  retentive 
memory. 

Shortly  after  this  a  pnUic  breakfiHt  wm  preai  at 
Cumberland  Gardens,  for  the  braeflt  of  Mus  Ksn- 
dles :  tidieto,  one  ^inea  each.  No  less  than  five 
hundred  persons  ,ot'  the  first  rank  in  the  kingdom 
attended,  and  the  child's  performance  was  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  The  profits  of  the 
breakfast,  together  with  the  various  sums  of 
money  presented  to  Miss  Bandle^^  were  vested  in 
the  funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  for  her  sole 
benefit;  and  in  order  to  accumulate  enough  to 
defray  the  expenses'  of  her  education,  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  she  should  perform  at  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom.  Queeu 
Ciurolme,  ihea  Princess  of  Wales,  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  welfioe  of  the  litUe  minstrel ;  she 
was  invited  to  pass  a  flow  divi  at  Blackheath, 
where  she  was  introduced  to  tne  Princess  Char- 
lotto,  who  soon  became  very  much  attached  to 
her.  One  day,  while  amuang  themselves  in 
some  innocent  pastime,  the  Princess  Charlotte 
said  to  Miss  Randies,  "  Bo  you  know  that  my 
grandfather  is  King  of  England,  and  my  iathn 
is  Prince  of  Wales?"  "  Well,"  quickly  replied 
Bexsy,  "  and  my  father  is  organist  of  Wrexham." 

Having  been  furnished  plentifully  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
Mr.  itandlefl  and  his  little  prodigy,  acoimipanied 
for  a  Icmg  period  by  Mr.  nmry,  made  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  jnofitable  tour.  The  "Wandering 
Cambrians,"  as  they  were  denominated,  were 
exceedingly  well  received  every  where,  and  were 
invited  to  the  nobility's  mansions  which  were 
contiguous  to  the  towns  where  they  gave  con- 
ceits. Their  performances  were  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining and  varied.  Randies  played  the  harp 
exquisitely ;  Eliza  the  piano-forte  ;  Parry,  alter- 
nately, the  flute,  clarinet,  and  two  and  three 
flagooleta.  They  sang  songs,  duets,  and  trios, 
particularly  some  harmonized  Welsh  melodies,  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner. 

Miss  Handles  was  improving  daily,  and,  when 
only  six  years  old,  could  play  many  of  Ihus^'s 
briuiant  sonatas,  iJso  sing  several  cQfficult  duets. 
Her  taste  and  expression  in  playing  an  adsgio 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  professionah  men,  the 
most  exttaordinary  feature  in  hor  performance; 
and  her  sight  reading  was  also  very  wonderful, 
BO  much  BO,  that,  when  trying  over  new  music, 
(that  her  father  m^;ht  select  the  beet  calculated 
for  her,J  she  used  to  talk  and  play  away  at  the 
same  tune.  Her  father  asked  her  one  day, 
"  How  is  it,  Bessy,  that  you  play  that  strange 
musio,  and  yet  ta^  all  the  while?"  "O,  fa- 
ther," said  Bb«,  "I  can  see  half  the  leaf  at 
once." 

Early  in  1808,  she  pud  London  anotha  visit, 
where  she  was  heartily  welcomed  by  her  early 
friends,  and  a  concert  was  given  for  her  benefit 
at  the  Hanovor  Square  rooma,  under  the  direction 
of  the  honorable  John  Spencer.  Madame  Catalani, 
tlw  Yanghani^  Kayvitts*  Bionchi,  Wdchscll, 


Lindley,  Kramer,  Naldi,  &o..  &c,  gave  their  power- 
ful aid,  gratuitously,  on  the  ocoanon.  Sir  <i. 
Smart  conducted  the  poiormance.  The  room  was 
crowded.  As  Parry  was  desirous  -of  reading  in 
London,  he  could  not  accompany  Mr.  llandlea 
and  his  daughter  any  longer ;  consequently  they 
returned  home,  and  Bessy  began  to  learn  the 
harp ;  her  education  was  also  properly  attended 
to,  and  she  waa  invited  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at 
the  houses  of  various  families  of  distinction  al- 
ternately, T^here,  mixing  with  polished  society, 
ahe  became  a  very  clover,  accomplished  girl. 
Many  ofTers  were  made  to  her  fiither  by  diflEbrent 
ladies  of  rank,  to  adopt  her  as  their  own.  The 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  particulBr,  was  very  anx- 
ious to  have  her ;  but  the  poor  dark  father  would 
not,  nay,  could  not,  part  with  her ;  she  waa  the 
only  solace  of  his  lift ;  she  read  to  him,  played 
for  nim,  sang  to  him ;  in  short,  he  could  not  ex- 
ist -nithout  tua  for  any  iength  of  time.  Her 
performance  on  the  ^ano-fbrte,  when  die  waa 
about  fourteen  years  old,  was  quite  masterly; 
she  also  soon  became  a  proficient  on  the  pcdid 
harp;  she  likewise  played  the  organ  rt^nlarly 
at  uu  church,  and  her  extempore  perfonnance 
on  that  noble  instzument,  A  la  Wedey,  was  truly 
astonishing. 

In  1818  she  paid  London  a  virit^  with  a  view 
of  taking  a  few  lessons  on  the  ha^  from  Dizi, 
and  on  via  piano  from  Kalkbrenuer,  and  to  see 
(as  she  expressed  handf)  whether  she  could  find 
any  thing  new  in  the  art.  Both  these  celebrated 
professors  |>aid  her  talents  the  highest  oompli* 
ment ;  Din  in  particular,  after  phu^g  before  her 
all  the  difficult  pieces  he  could  find,  and  hear- 
ing her  execute  them  with  the  greatest  &ciUty, 
said,  •*  O,  miss,  I  must  write  exfressly  for  yon,  I 
find." 

About  thia  time  she  was  strongly  ni^ed,  by  a 
select  number  ttf  fanilice  at  liverpool,  to  make 
that  town  her  xeeidmuie,  they  engaging  to  find 
her  as  many  puj^as  she  might  feci  cUspoeed  to 
accept ;  after  many  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
with  the  poor  fother,  who  was  grown  very  ner- 
vous and  feeble,  she  was  at  length  permitted  to 
go,  provldod  she  came  over  every  Saturday,  anA 
remained  with  him  untQ  the  Monday.  This  she 
oontimied  to  do.fbr  a  long  time^  though  the  dis- 
tance by  laud  and  water  was  nearly  twenty-fivo 
miles. 

After  their  father's  death,  the  daughters  re- 
moved to  Liverpool.  The  only  miiaical  instruc- 
tions Miss  Banmes  ever  received  were  from  her 
&ther  and  Parry,  with  the  exception  of  a  Hew 
lessons  from  Latour,  when  she  went  to  London 
in  1808. 

BANZ  DBS  VACHES.  Airs  of  much  ce- 
lebrity among  the  Swiss,  and  performed  by  their 
young  herdsmen  on  the  bagpipe,  while  they 
watch  their  flocks  on  the  mountains.  Thenq  are 
many  of  these  airs,  some  of  which  are  great 
favorites  with  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  and  are  adapted  to  be  played  upon 
a  kind  of  long  trumpet  called  the  Alp  horn. 
The  sounds  of  these  tunes,  as  well  as  the  words 
which  are  sot  to  them,  are  expnsuve  of  the 
scenes  and  business  of  pastoral  life :  tho  hut,  the 
roaring  torrent,  the  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  tinkling  of  the  bells  which  are  suspended 
from  their  necka;  and  the  associations  which 
they  thus  recall  to  the  mindsof  die  natrrea  when 
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they  are  in  foreign  coimtries,  oftea  prodoce  that 
unconquerable  longing  for  homo,  'which  is  said 
to  have  been  especially  remained  among  the 
Swiaa  aoldien  in  fbragn  aerrice.  RoTUBeau  re- 
lates that  the  Bans  dea  Yaehes  vere  ao  dear  to 
the  Swiss  in  the  French  armies,  that  the  bands 
vere  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  play 
them  to  the  troopS)  aa  they  immediately  drew 
tcoTH  from  them,  and  made  those  who  heard  de- 
sert, or  die  of  what  is  called  la  mabuUe  du  pay*  — 
■o  ardent  a  desire  did  it  excite  in  them  to  return 
to  thdr  native  conntry.  Many  of  these  beautiihl 
melodies  are  fimiliar  to  American  eaxa,  Kigliih 
words  having  bcens^  to  them,  and  are  amoi^ 
our  most  popular  aongs. 

RAPIDAMENTE.   C'O  Bapidly. 
BAFIDO.   (L)  Baiad. 
KAPP£L.  Birdlike. 

RAOHL,  of  Laon,  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
eentury.  Ho  wrote  on  the  semitone,  which  he 
called  Taini  dit  cAonf. 

BAOUL,N.  A  celebrated  Itench  violoneellist, 
pubUshcd,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
an  instruction  book  for  his  instniment,  na  also 
Bome  practical  works. 

BAPHAEL,  IGNAZ  WENZEL,  an  amateur 
musician,  resident  at  Vienna,  was  bom  at  a  vil- 
lage of  Bohemia  in  1761.  He  was  on  excellent 
pianist  and  a  very  pleasing  singer ;  also  composed 
for  the  church,  theatre,  and  chamber.  He  died 
of  consumption  in  1799,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  Amongst  his  works  are,  for  the 
^urch,  a  "  Voter  wtaer,"  and  "  Te  Deum  iauda- 
mw ; "  both  these  compositions  are  considered 
sublime  and  full  of  genius.  For  the  theatre, 
"Doa  Veikhen  Feat"  ballet,  179fi;  **  Pygmalion," 
ballet;  this  was  contidered  enchanting  music; 
and  "  Virginia"  molodianw.  For  the  chamber, 
many  favorite  songs  and  canons,  in  manuscript ; 
"Airs  var.pour  k  Clav.,"  Op.  1,  Offenbach,  1796 ; 
"Six  Variations  pour  Is  C'iar.,"  Vienna,  1796  ; 
"Two  Marches,"  1797;  "Lied  der  Freude  bey 
Anhmfi  dea  Ershersog  Carl  £u  Wwtt,"  Vienna, 
1799;  and  "AuJhtfmntB  aafemicften,"  Vienna, 
1799. 

BASCn,  TOHANN,  a  church  composw  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  published  the  following 
works  at  Munich:  ^' Cantiuncula  Paachalea," 
1572  ;  "  CantiouM  Eecleaiaat.  de  Xattv.  Chritti,  i 
voc.,"  1672;  "In  Monte  OUearum"  1672;  and 
"  Salce  Regina,  6  roc,"  1572. 

BASEL,  or  RASELIUS,  ANDREAS,  chapel- 
master  to  the  elector  palatine,  was  bom  in  1683. 
He  published  the  following  woriu:  "Hexachor- 
dwn,  site  quaationea  muaica practica" Nuremberg, 
1589 ;  "  TeuUch»  SprHeh  oust  Sontafftichm  Evange- 
Uan  durcha  ganUe  Jakr  mit  6  Stim.  geauc/tt,  Sje." 
Nuremberg,  1694 ;  *•  CarOionea  Sacra,  6,  G,%ei9 
voc.,"  Nuremberg)  1595  ;  and  "  Regenaburgiacher 
Kirchenmuaik,  ijc."  This  last  book  is  a  collection 
of  Protestant  psalms  and  hymna  of  the  time  of 
Luther. 

BASETTI,  AMADEO,  an  Italian  profeesor  of 
the  harpsichord,  rosidmt  at  Paris,  published 
there,  among  other  works,  *<  Sonatin,  p.  h  Clav. 
doTU  le  Style  d^Eckard,  llaydn,  Chmenti,  Cramer, 
Stfibelt,  et  Mozart,  Fart.  1.  et  II.,"  Op.  7,  Paris, 
1792 ;  "  Premier  Bceueil  de  Somaiicet,  avec  Clav.," 
Op.  8t  PaEi%  1798 ;  *'  Po^Kmrri  arraagi  pour  le 


Clav.,  No.  21,"  Op.  9,  Paris,  1796 ;  "  JMe  Sonat. 
pour  ie  Clav.,  No.  1,  Solo,  No.  2,  avec  V.  et  B..  Ao. 
3,  avee  2  V.,  A.,  et  B  ,"  Op.  10,  Paris,  1796; 

7>ioM  TWof  pour  ie  Ctae..  Ft,  ou  V.*  et  Ve^"  Op. 
13,  Paris,  1709 ;  and  *<  Sic  Qtwt.  Cane,  pour  %  K., 
A.,  et  B.,"  Op.  7,  Paris,  1788. 

RASI,  FBANCESCO,  an  ItaUan  composer, 
published  "  MadngaKj"  Venice,  IfilS. 

RATHE,  a  celebrated  elarinetiat  and  oompocv 
for  his  batrument  at  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  eentury. 

BATHGEBER,  VALENTIN,  a  Benodictiiie 
monk  in  Franconia,  and  church  composer,  pub- 
lished numwous  works  between  the  years  1722 
and  1730. 

BATTI.  BARTOLOMEO.  Chapel-maeter  at 
Padua,  and  church  compoaer,  in  ute  beyuning 
of  the  seventeenth  eentury. 

It&.UCH.  ANDBEAS.  organist  of  a  town 
near  Vienna,  published  several  muuod  works, 
amongst  which  are  "  Thifmiaieriam  Muaicale,  S^" 
Nuremberg,  1625 ;  **  Conceniut  vativta,"  Vienna, 
1634;  "M^OtUit  detOtdka  Coaeetie  wut  Miaae  von 
3  und  4  iStfiR.  mit  V.;"  and  "  Ctarta  tritta^iha^ 
lit  muaiaa." 

RAtJLT,  FELIX,  a  celebrated  French  flutiat, 
was  bom  atBourdeaux  in  1736.  The  following, 
among  many  other  of  his  works,  were  published: 
"  Troit  Duos  pour  deux  FL,"  Op.  1,  Paris,  1796; 
"  Troit  Duoa  pour  deux  Ft.,"  Op.  2,  Paris,  1796 ; 
«  Deux  Concert,  pour  FL,  No.  1,  in  D,  No.  2,  m 
G,"  Paris ;  "  Six  Duoa  faciL  pour  deux  FL,"  Op- 
5,  Offenbach,  1797  :  "  Six  Duoa  pour  Dewc  FL," 
Op.  6,  Paris;  «  Six  Duot  pour  deux  FL,"  Op.  7, 
Paris  ;  <•  Six  Duoa  Concert,  pour  deux  FL,  liv.  1 
et  2,"  Op.  8,  Paris,  1798  ;  and  "  iSw  7Wm  pom- 
deux  F%.  at  Baamt,"  Ops.  26  and  26,  Paris  and 
Offenbach. 

RAUPACH,  CHBISTOPH,  organist  at  Stral- 
Bund,  was  a  celebrated  performer  and  compoaer  ; 
he  was  bom  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswick  in  1686 ; 
and  received  his  principal  musical  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  al»o  an  organist.  When 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  his  father 
died,  and  young  Raupach  then  proceeded  to 
Hambui^,  where  be  continued  bis  mosicai  edu« 
cation  under  a  celebrated  organist,  named  Bron^ 
ner.  After  paasing  two  years  in  this  city,  he 
was  requested  by  his  brother  to  return  to  Ros- 
tock, and  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  place  of 
oi^nist  at  Stralsund,  which  was  then  vacant. 
He  did  so,  and  obtained  the  appointment,  being 
then  under  seventeen  yeers  of  age.  His  suooeaa, 
however,  caused  no  ruoxation  c£  hia  studies  and 
from  that  period  he  composed  mucht  and  «xot» 
sevnal  theoretical  woriu  on  mu^. 

RAUSCHELBACH,  JUSTUS  THEODOB, 
organist  at  Bremen,  was  a  pupil  of  Emanuel  Bach. 

He  published  several  operas  of  piano-forte  music 
at  Leipsic,  subsequently  to  the  year  1789. 

.  RAUZZINI,  VENANZIO.  This  excdlent 
musician  was  bom  at  Bome,  in  1747,  and  waa 
dedicated  from  his  infancy  to  the  profession  of 
music  At  an  early  age  he  had  acquired  connd* 
emble  celelnity,  and,  while  a  very  young  nuui, 
was  eng^^  aa  a  principal  singer  at  the  open  in 
Vienna.  In  the  great  cities  of  Q<amany,  thW 
was  a  very  distinguished  station;  and  in  same 
of  the  petty  courts  whore  the  biuancsB  of  a  prim* 
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mjnistor  oonsistcd  chiefly  in  arnmging  the  amnae* 
merits  of  his  master,  the  appoiotaieiit  of  a  lead- 
ing singer  was  one  of  the  most  important  fdnc- 
tioua  attached  to  his  Aigh  office,  ^ntam  Vienna, 
Kauzzini  was  induced  to  proceed  to  Munich, 
and  remained  sereial  years  in  the  aerrice  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  At  thie  time  he  was  seen  hy 
Dr.  Bnm^,  in  whose  muatoal  tour  he  is  men- 
tioned in  terms  of  warm  sp|»oba^>n.  In  1774 
he  iras  engaged  as  one  of  ^e  principal  singers 
at  the  opera  in  London,  and  carried  with  him  to 
England  the  repntation  of  being  the  best  per- 
former on  the  piano-forte  yet  seen,  and  of  un- 
derstanding composition  bettor  than  any  public 
who  had  preceded  him.  After  a  ^ort 
rasidence  in  the  metropolis,  he  aetfled  at  Bath, 
where  he  formed  a  connection  with  La  Motte, 
as  co&ductor  of  the  concerts.  The  imprudence 
of  the  latter  obliged  him  shortly  after  to  with- 
draw, and  Rauzzmi  was  left  sii^ly  in  the  con- 
cern ;  which  he  continued  to  conduct  from  that 
period,  with  the  gretttest  credit  to  himself  and 
most  perfect  satiafaotion  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  prirate  li^  few  men  were  more  esteemed ; 
none  more  generally  belored.  A  polished  vivaci- 
ty of  manners,  a  mild  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and  a  copious  fund  of  general  and  polite  iuf<n- 
mation,  rendered  him  an  attractive  and  agreea- 
ble companion.  Constitutionally  genorooB  and 
hospitable,  ho  delighted  in  society.  Bis  natural 
gayety  of  temper,  the  mode  of  his  education,  and 
an  improvidence  common  amongst  his  country- 
men and  those  of  his  profession)  occasionaJiy 
involved  him  in  difficumes;  but  his  principal 
embartassmcnta  were  occasioned,  early  in  life,  by 
the  advanlagea  which,  were  takra  of  his  inexpe- 
ricnee  and  fiuiUity.  As  a  eciaitific  masician, 
Kauzsini  long  ranked  amongst  the  first  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  the  compose  of  several  operas, 
and  of  a  great  varietv  of  detached  pieces  of  ac- 
knowlodged  merit.  ^Eis  taste  and  abUities  as  a 
teaohex  were  unrivalled.  Some  of  the  first  per- 
ibrman  have  ingenuoualy  avowed  the  benefit 
wluch  they  derived  from  his  instruetion  and 
advice ;  and  the^  public  will  acknowledge  its 
share  of  the  obligation,  since  Mara,  BUUngton, 
Mountain,  Braham,  and  Incledon  may  be  named 
amongst  bis  pupils.  Baumnl  died  at  Bath,  in 
the  year  1810,  aged  aixty-two.  At  his  funwal, 
Braham  and  a  select  number  of  his  musical 
friends  were  chief  mourners. 

RAYA,  QAETANO.  A  Neapolitan  dramatic 
composer  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

RAYAL,  SEBASTIAN.  A  Spanish  contra- 
ptmtist,  resident  at  Rome  about  the  year  1600. 

RAYEN8CR0FT,  JOHN.  A  violinist  and 
composer,  chiefly  of  hornpipes.  Ho  died  in 
London  about  the  year  1745. 

RAYENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  an  English 
bachelor  of  miisic,  published  "  A  brief  Dis- 
course of  the  true,  but  neglected.  Use  of  charac- 
terising the  D^rees  by  tmir  Perfection,  Imper- 
fection,  and  Diminution  in  measurable  Husicke, 
agiuast  the  common  Practise  and  Oustome  of 
those  Times,"  London,  1614;  also,  "The  whole 
Book  of  Psalmes,  with  the  Hymnes  Evangelicall, 
and  Songs  Spirituall,  composed  into  four  Parts, 
by  sundry  Authors,  to  such  severall  Tunes  as 
have  beeno  and  are  usually  song  in  Eogland, 
Saotland,  Walest  Gennanyt  Italy,  France  and 


the  Netherlands,"  London,  1621.  These  psalms 
are  all  airanged  for  four  voices.  Bsvensmtft  is, 
however,  now  better  known  as  the  composer  of 
the  popular  glee,    We  bo  three  poor  marin«B." 

RAVEZZOIJ,  an  Italian  composer,  flourished 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  nominated 
chapel-mMter  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  after  a 
contest  with  many  competitors ;  who,  to  revenge 
themselves,  procured  a  female  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Yatican,  where  Ravczzoli  professionally 
rended,  and  whom  no  woman  was  allowed  to 
enter.  He  was  then  informed  against,  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  There,  in 
the  midst  of  his  violent  chagrin,  he  made  the 
words  and  composed  the  music  of  a  duet  expres- 
sive of  his  wretched  situation,  and  wrote  it  on 
the  wall  of  his  prison  with  a  piece  of  charcoal. 
A  copjr  of  this  composition  w«s,  according  to 
the  cnitoTB  of  the  Erench  *■  Dictionary  of  Ma- 
sicions,"  in  the  possession  of  Bami,  the  violon- 
cellist, in  1811.  After  RavczzoU'g  death,  the 
female  who  had  been  placed  in  the  Vatican  con- 
fessed  that  he  had  been  made  the  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals. 

RAWIVANDO.  [I.)  Reviving,  reanimat- 
ing, accelerating ;  sa,  ravvivando  it  tempo,  an- 
imating or  quickening  the  time. 

RAWLINGS,  THOMAS,  an  English  musi- 
cian, was  bom  about  the  year  1708.  He  per- 
formed at  almost  all  Handel's  oratorios,  opinas, 
&c.,  and  was  a  scholar  of  ^  cdebnitod  Dr.  Pe- 

pnsch. 

RAWLINGS,  ROBERT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  bom  in  1742,  was,  at  the  early  age  of  seven- 
teen, appointed  mn^oal  page  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  organist  of  Chelsea  College.  He  re< 
ceived  his  first  musical  tuition  under  his  fother, 
and  subsequently  studied  under  an  old  Italian, 
named  Barsanti,  at  that  time  in  England,  and 
who  was  considered  a  very  celebratfid  theorist. 
He  travelled  on  the  continent  during  nine 
years  with  his  master,  and  until  his  death;  on 
wh^h  event  taking  place  abroad,  Rawlings  re- 
turned, and  resumed  his  musical  career,  entering 
the  lung's  band,  which  appointment  was  given 
him,  personall}-,  by  his  majesty  Goor^  III.  He 
was  uso  elected  one  of  the  queen's  private  band. 
He  died  in  the  year  1814. 

RAWLINGS,  THOMAS  A.,  son  of  the  pre- 
oediDg,  was  bom  in  1776-  He  received  his  ear- 
liest instructions  in  music  under  his  fiither,  who, 
on  his  son's  attaining  the  age  of  about  seven, 
b<^n  to  teach  him  music,  without  having,  in 
the  first  instance,  any  idea  of  making  it  the  boy's 
profession.  When  young  Rawlings,  howevra-, 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year,  his  iather  cxpressod  a 
wi^  that  he  should  study  music  with  a  view  to 
the  prolcsBion ;  and  this  arose  from  his  perceiv- 
ing in  the  lad,  about  that  time,  no  common 
genius  for  the  art.  His  next  anxiety  was  to 
select  one  of  tho  first  masters  in  theory  for  him ; 
and  he  was  doubtful  whether  to  fix  on  Baum- 
garten,  a  man  of  known  celebrity,  or  Dittenhof- 
er,  also  a  very  eminent  theorist,  but  finaUy  deter- 
mined upon  the  latter.  Young  Rawlings  then 
continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  attention 
for  seven  years,  during  which  period  he  com- 
posed vaan  maaa  iat  ue  Profosuonal  ConceztSf 
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that  -wu  received  with  dirtbguMied  appUiue ; 
BO  much  M,  that  he  wu  even  engaged  by  the 

committee  for  the  concert  to  compose  a  guarUtto 
expresaljr  for  their  performancce  m  the  foUowiag 
season.  Instrunteatal  musio  not  bang  at  that 
time  much  patronized,  Bawlings  discontinued 
writing,  and  perfivmed  on  the  violin  and  violon- 
cello at  the  Opera,  Ancient,  Yocal,  and  all  the 
fliBt  concerts,  including  the  City  and  Philhar- 
monic, also  giving  instruction  on  the  piano,  vio- 
Un,  and  thorough  base.  We  should  mention 
that  during  the  period  he  was  under  Dittenhofer, 
the  celebrated  Haydn  visited  England,  for  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  when  Eawlinga  had  the  honor 
of  being  introduced  to  him  by  his  master,  who 
was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  Haydn. 
Rawlinga  had  now  several  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  scoring,  by  Haydn,  of  some  of  his 
celebrated  symphonies.  The  first  piano-forte 
piece  composed  by  Rawlings  was,  we  believe, 
"No.  10  of  the  National  Melodies,"  (publiabed 
by  ChappeU,)  which  met  with  very  great  success ; 
so  much  BO  aa  to  induce  him  to  continue  writing 
for  the  piano.  Among  the  best  of  his  produc- 
tions are  the  following:  "The  Bugle,"  (Flute 
ad  lib.,)  "Spring,"  "May  Day,"  "Lea  Plaitin 
4t  la  Cham,"  "  Lt  Retour,"  (Fluto  ad  lib.,)  "  The 
'Wreath,"  duet ;  "  The  Bouquet,"  duct;  "Kelvin 
Grove,"  (Flute  od  Ub.)  f  «  Aurora  ah  Sorgtrai  ;  " 
"  Concerto  di  Camera,  wftA  AeeU.  for  FTute,  two 
VioUntt  TmoTt  and  Viobuietao:'*  and  sereral 
others  of 

BAWLINS,  JOHN,  an  English  clergyman, 
published,  in  1773,  a  work  entitled  "The  Pow- 
er of  Musick,  and  the  particular  Influence  of 
Church  Musick :  a  Sennon  preached  in  the 
Catbodzol  Church  of  Worcester,  at  the  Anniver- 
sary Meeting  of  the  Choin  of  Worcester,  Here- 
ford, and  Oloucestcr." 

KAYMONT.  a  P^ench  poet  and  oompoBer, 
brought  out  at  the  Th6Atze  BeanioIoU  in  Paris, 

previously  to  the  year  1788,  the  foUowing  operet- 
tas, of  which  he  wrote  both  bxe  words  and  music, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  words  of  the  last 
named:  '" L' Amateur  de  ilutique,"  '^L'Ajnant 
AA>,"  "Anacreon,"  "  L'Armoire,"  *•  La  Chevalier 
dc  LM)%gny"  and  "  la  Braconier." 

EAYMXJNDUS,  VICTORIUS,  a  oomposer  of 
tiie  sixteenth  century,  published  at  Veoioih  in 

1684,  "  Miett,  3  d  6  Fo«,  lAb.  1." 

RE,  BENEDEITO.  An  Italian  contrapuntist, 
about  the  year  ld90.  Bouometti  has  piesecved 
Beveral  of  Re's  motets,  in  his  "Pamau.  Uv*. 
Ferdinand." 

RE,  GIUSEPPE.    An  Italian  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  at  VerotdU.    His  works  bear  date 
the  year  178S. 

RE.  The  syUablo  applied  by  Ouido  to  the 
second  note  of  his  hexachords.  In  the  natural 
hexachord,  it  is  expressed  by  the  letter  B.  It  is 
the  second  syllable  in  the  diatonic  scale  — Z)o, 
As. 

READ,  RICHARD.  An  English  church  com- 
poser and  hechalor  of  muaio,  about  the  year 

1693.  ' 

BEADIKO,  JOHN,  a  pupU  of  Dr.  Blow,  was 
lay  'Vicar,  and  also  master  of  the  ohohsterB,  in 
the  oathedtal  church  of  Unooln.  Removing 
from  thenee^  1m  became  oipuiist  c£  ths  pui£ 


church  of  St.  John,  Hackney,  and  afterwards  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  and  SL  Mary  Wool- 
noth,  Ixindon.    He  published,  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centui^,  a  collection  of 
thems  of  his  own  composition. 

REBEC  A  Moorish  word,  ngniiyii^  an  in- 
strument with  two  strings,  played  on  witil  a  bow. 
The  Moors  brought  the  Rebec  into  Spain ;  whence 
it  passed  into  Italy,  and  after  the  addition  of 
a  uird  string,  obtained  the  name  ttf  Bebteea; 
whence  the  old  EngKsh  Rebec,  or  fiddle  wttih 
three  strings.  For  the  lively,  as  well  aa  mxal 
character  ol  this  instrument,  we  have  the  taati- 
mony  of  Milton  and  other  authors. 

REBEL,  JEAN  PERRY.  A  French  violin- 
ist, and  composer  of  light  mnsio  for  his  initra- 
men^  in  the  early  part  of  llie  last  eentuxy. 

REBEL,  FRANCOIS,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Paris  In  1701,  was  superintendent  of 
the  toysl  muidc,  and  director  of  the  opera  at 
Paris.  In  conjunction  with  his  intimate  Mend, 
P.  Francceur,  he  brought  out  the  fWlowing  ope- 
ras at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Murio :  "  Pgrama 
et  Tlu^r  1726 ;  "  ThyrtU  H  ZHie,"  1728 ; 
"  Soanderberg,"  1735;  "La  Ballet  de  la  Faix," 
1738;  "Let  AuguttaXet"  piohiguc^  1741;  '*  Za- 
Undor  et  Temiiu,"  1745  ;  "  Lee  Giniea  TuUlaire*" 
1761 ;  and  "     Prince  de  Noity,"  1760. 

REBELLO,  JOAO  SOARES,  or  JOAO 
LOURENCO.  A  celebrated  Portuguese  com- 
jtoeer,  bom  at  Caminha  in  1609-  When  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  sOTvioe  of  tiie  royal 
house  of  Broganza.  His  compositions  were  re- 
plete with  fine  and  energy.  RebeUo  died  near 
Lisbon  in  1661.  Many  of  lus  manuscript  cnn- 
positions  are  in.  the  Royal  Musical  Lilnary  at 
lisbon ;  and  amongst  his  publio  works  is  "  Ptal- 
mi  ttan  Veeperarum  ttan  Gmptetorii.  Ilem  Maff- 
nijteat,  Lamentationet,  et  Miserere,"  Rome,  1657. 
This  work  is  in  seventeen  volumes,  large  quarto. 

REBELLO,  MANOEL.  a  celebrated  Forta- 
guese  compoea,  and  chapd-mastor  at  Eviua,  and 
bom  at  Aviz,  in  the  province  of  Trmataaam, 
flourished  about  the  year  1625.  Hiany  of  Us 
masses,  motets,  an  in  the  Boyal  Uuacal 
Library  at  LisboD. 

REBER,  KAPOLl^ON  HENRI,  a  disfein- 
guisbed  ^ench  composer,  was  bom  on  the  Up- 
per Rhine  in  1807.  In  1828  he  went  to  the  Con- 
servatory at  Paris,  and  studied  under  Rdcho, 
Leeueur,  and  others.  Since  1835  Reber  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  composition  of  sympho- 
nies, quintets,  quartets,  &c. ;  and  more  recently 
by  several  operas  for  the  Opera  Comique,  aa  "Zi 
NuU  de  NOel,"  "Le  Pire  OaiUard,"  SiC  In  De- 
cember, 1858*  lie  was  elected  a  member  tii  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  place  of  OnaUm;  d»- 
ceased. 

RECHEAT.  An  old  tena  appUed  by  luint»> 
men  to  the  series  of  notes  wluch  they  irind  on 
the  horn,  to  call  back  the  hounds  from  a  &]m 
scent,  when  they  have  lost  theix  game. 

RECHERCHE,  (F.)  Research.  The  name 
iormetly  given,  by  w.e  French,  to  a  certain 
kind  of  (^ence,  in  which  the  performer,  by 
some  extemporaneous  inolude,  leads  the  ear  to 
the  subject  and  style  of  the  piece  he  is  going  to 
play.  The  Itoliaoi  oall  rMAsFoAsst  cr  cadMMa^ 
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those  arbitrii,  or  points,  introduced  by  tho  singer, 
according  to  his  fancy  and  genius,  while  tho  ac- 
companiraent  coaaes,  and  from  which  he  returns, 
at  hu  pleasure  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  air. 

BECITAL.  Formerly  the  general  name  fax 
any  performance  with  a  single  voico^  but  at  pres- 
ent only  applied  to  recitative 

RECirANTE,  or  RECITANDO.  (I.)  In  the 
a^le  of  a  reeitattTO ;  or  declamatory. 

RECITATIVE.  A  ipeoien  of  iBloncal  recita- 
tion, forming  the  medium  WCiwea  air  and  rhe- 
torical declamation,  and  in  whifh  tho  composer 
and  performer,  rejecting  the  rigorous  roles  of 
time,  endeavor  to  imitate  the  indections,  accent, 
and  emphasis  of  natural  speech..  Redtative  (so 
called  because  its  true  province  lies  in  ni^pration 
and  recital)  vas  first  introduced  in  the  year 
1660,  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  at  Home;  and 
yvm  so  powerfully  recommended  by  its  effect  as 
to  be  speedily  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and,  by  degrees,  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  llie 
force  and  beauty  of  this  spetdes  of  oomposition 
vill  ever,  in  a  considerable  degree,  depend  on  the 
character  the  language  in  which  it  is  used ;  is 
that  is  more  or  loss  accented  and  mdodions,  so 
the  more  or  less  natural  and  striking  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  rccltaUvc.  Tho  ancient  Greeks, 
whose  language  itself  was  melody,  recited  all 
their  poetry  in  a  kind  of  recitative ;  and,  from  the 
musical  tones  of  their  syllables,  they  could,  as  it 
were,  suig  in  speaking.  But  all  the  modem  lan- 
guages, not  excepting  even  the  Italian,  are  too  dis- 
tant from  that  miisical  sweetness  to  admit  of  that 
melodious  intonation,  and  we  are  consequently 
obliged  cither  to  sing  or  to  speak ;  ire  cannot,  as 
it  were,  do  both  at  the  same  time.  And  it  ia  this 
^ttnction  which  has  rendered  reelt^ive  or  arti- 
ficial declamation  so  necessary  to  the  modems; 
the  tnmsitioa  from  air  to  natural  speech  would, 
in  our  oratorio,  serious  opera,  or  cantata,  be  too 
abrupt,  not  to  offend  and  uiagust  the  ear.  There 
ia  no  province  of  musical  composition  in  which 
genius  and  science  have  an  ampler  scope  for  their 
fairest  and  fullest  display  man  in  zetitative, 
upon  success  in  which  connoisMUrB  man  highly 
reckon,  booause  ^ey  know  there  is  none  in  which 
excellence  is  more  difficult  of  attainment.  In 
Italy  it  is  sufficient  to  excel  in  recitative  to  be 
ranked  with  the  most  illustrious  of  thai  com- 
pose; and  some  masters  have  been  immortal- 
ised for  thrir  talents  in  this  specios  of  writing. 
But  however  highly  we  may,  with  justice,  reckon 
Upon  the  beauty  and  value  of  good  recitative; 
though  it  is  nothing  loss  than  a  species  of  un- 
measured melody,  highly  impaasioned  and  strong- 
ly expressive,  and  forms  a  union  bctn'cen  the  air 
and  the  words  at  once  gratifying  to  the  car  and 
conaonant  to  the  focUugi  and  always  introduces 
the  song  by  which  it  is  succeeded  with  a  hdght- 
cned  and  interesting  effect ;  yet  it  ought,  ncver- 
Uwlees,  to  be  sparingly  employed,  and  should 
never  continue  longer  at  a  time  than  tho  context- 
ure and  business  of  the  scene  absolutely  demand. 
Most  vocal  composers,  irom  EmiUo  down  to  those 
of  the  present  day,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
sufflciratly  attentive  to  the  necessary  brevity,  nor 
Bufficientiy  aware  that,  however  beautiful  and 
interesting  recitative  ma^  be  in  itBolf  when  duly 
limited,  it  boecones  wearisome  the  moment  it  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  length ;  and  by  previously  fa- 


tiguing the  attention,  not  only  enfeebles  its  own 
intended  effect,  but  defeats  the  grand  object  of 
advantageously  preparing  tho  ear  for  the  ap- 
proaching melody. 

Redtative  is  a  sort  of  artificial  declamation, 
adapted  to  musical  notes,  by  which  means  it 
tacma  a  kind  of  medium  between  ordinary  reci- 
tation and  measured  air  or  song.  It  is  generally 
met  with  in  Italian  operas,  serious  or  comic; 
in  oratorios,  masses,  and  other  sacred  compo- 
sitions; in  serenatas,  cantatas,  &c>,  and  otiier 
pieces,  consisting  of  several  movements,  in  which 
only  music  is  employed.  It  serves  to  connect  the 
different  situations,  scenes,  &c.,  and  to  narrate 
sentiments  and  events  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
It  is  always  written  m  common  time  of  four 
crotchets  in  a  bar.  The  lengths  of  the  notes,  as 
given  by  the  composer,  are  merely  approxima- 
tions ;  they  ore  executed  by  the  singer  absolutely 
according  to  his  fiincy ;  sometimes  loiKt  some- 
times short ;  sometimes  in  a  hurried  and  impas- 
sioned stylo  of  delivery ;  sometimes  in  one  that 
is  tranquil  and  sedate,  according  to  the  passions 
expressed  by  the  words,  and  to  the  singer's  con- , 
eeption  of  thorn.  Recitatives  are  not  written  in 
any  fixed  or  permanent  key ;  indeed,  they  gener- 
ally b^n  in  one  key  and  conclude  in  another, 
modulating  frequentiy  and  at  will.  The  signa- 
ture is  generally  that  of  C,  though  tho  koy  in 
which  the  recitative  actually  begins  is  &equcntiy 
influenced  by  that.of  the  preceding  movement ;  oa 
is  that  in  which  it  concludes,  by  tho  Iter  of  the 
movement  which  immediately  follows  u.  Hie 
laws  of  prosody,  as  to  long  and  short  syllables, 
accent,  emphads,  punctuation,  &c.,  must  always 
be  strictly  attended  to.  In  recitatives,  the  words 
are  never  repeated,  and  only  one  note  is  sun^  to 
each  syllable.  All  grace  notes  and  nnbellish- 
ments  are  of  course  excluded  br  this  rule,  ex- 
cept, in  some  highly  impossionea  situations,  an 
occasional  rapid  flight  of  notes,  or  vobUma,  may 
bo  introduced  to  connect  distant  intervals.  No 
positive  rules  can  bo  assigned  for  singing  recita- 
tive. Tho  singer  must  study  to  express  with  en- 
ergy and  propriety  the  impassioned  feelings  con- 
v^^  by  the  words.  All  that  the  voice  recites 
in  any  one  phrase  must  belong  to  a  single  chord. 
He  most  never  recite  on  a  chord  not  heard  pre- 
viously or  indicated  at  the  very  moment  of  the 
change  by  the  accompaniment ;  for,  as  the  voice 
passes  from  one  chord  to  another,  it  is  tho  pecu- 
liar province  of  the  accompaniment  to  support 
and  assist  it.  A  steytfe  or  plain  recitative  is  gen- 
erally written  with  no  other  accompaniment  than 
a  haea  part,  of  which  the  notes  are  flgurcd,  so  as 
to  indicate  the  chords  upon  which  the  recitative 
is  constructed.  The  harmony  thus  indicated  is 
generally  played,  on  a  piano-forte,  by  striking  the 
chords,  when  changes  in  them  occur,  quite  tlutrt 
and  fiaiti,  or  occasionally  also  by  arp^gioing 
them.  In  tho  Italian  opera,  oratorios,  and  other 
public  performances,  the  violoncellos  also  take 
the  chords  in  arpeggio  to  make  them  mote  sen- 
sible to  the  singers  and  to  the  audience.  In 
sacred  music,  long  holding  notes,  as  semibreves 
and  minim*,  are  sometimes  pven  to  the  principal 
instmments  ctf  the  orcheMra;  those  are  generally 
held  on  from  one  chord  to  another,  when  this  itf 
possible ;  sometimes  quickly  reiterated  or  tremolo 
notes  are  used  in  jdoce  of  holding  notes.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  no  regular  tunc  or  measure 
is  observed ;  all  depends  on  rules  of  prosody  and 
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the  fiincy  of  the  singer,  to  whom  the  orchestra  is 
wholly  suhscrvient.  The  phrases  of  simple  reci- 
tatives aro  oftca  interrupted  by  short  sympho- 
nies, or  ritomeUi,  given  to  the  orchestral  or  piano 
accompanimont.  These  interjected  passages  gen- 
erally consist  of  fragments  of  measured  air  or 
mewdy,  or  of  short  and  striking  descriptive  pas- 
eo^OB,  clothed  in  regular  rhythm.  Becitatives  of 
Uiis  sort  are  said  to  bo  obUgato,  or  aeeompanied. 
As  aoon  as  any  one  of  these  intermediate  frag- 
ments is  concluded,  the  recitative  ia  again  written 
in  ^  U^ne,  and  declaimed  in  the  same  free  mou- 
nor  as  before. 

RECITATIVE  ACCOMPANIED.  A  recita- 
tive is  ;iaid  to  be  accompanied  when,  besides  the 
bass,  there  are  parU  fox  other  instraments,  as 
Tiolins,  hautboys,  antes,  &a.  When  the  reoita- 
tive  is  measured,  i.  e.,  performed  to  the  rules  of 
time,  the  accompanists  have  only  to  observe  those 
rules ;  but  when  unmeasured,  as  recitatives  gen- 
erally arc,  the  instrumental  performers  take  for 
the  guide  of  thoir  time  the  syllabic  progress  of 
the  singer ;  for  which  purpose  the  words  as  well 
OS  the  notes  of  the  vooal  pan  are  written  in  their 
boobs  on  separate,8taTes,  under  the  notes  of  the 
aocomponiment. 

EECTTATrvO  SECCO,  or  PABLANTE.  (I.) 
Simple  recitatiTe,  or  recitative  unaccompanied. 
See  Reotativb. 

KECTTATIVO  mSTBOMENTATO.  (1.) 
Accompanied  recitatiTe. 

KECLAME.   (P.)   The  song  of  a  bird. 

KECLAMER.  (F.)  To  sing  in  imitation  of 
a  bird. 

EECOMPOSED.  Composed  again  ;  aa  Mil- 
ton's "  Masque  of  Comus,"  origina^y  set  to  mu- 
sic by  Henry  Laws,  waa  afterwards  reset,  or  re- 
composed,  by  Dr.  Ante. 

RECORD.  Among  bird  fanciers  this  ytxb  is 
used  to  signify  the  firvt  osaays  of  a  Urd  in  sing- 
ing. BuUfiuohea,  and  some  otiber  birdsi  are 
taught  to  sing  wiUi  a  kind  of  flageolet,  called  a 
recorder. 

RECORDER.  An  old  wind  instmment  some- 
what resembling  a  flute,  but  of  a  smaller  bore 
and  shrillertone.  It  ia  said  to  have  had  six  holes, 
and  to  have  answered  to  the  tibia  minor,  or  flo- 
ffcolct  of  Mrascnnus.  This  instrument  has  been, 
by  some  musical  authors,  confounded  with  the 
flute ;  and  we  meet  with  old  books  of  instruction 
for  the  flute*  the  directions  of  which  ate  also  pro- 
fflssedly  giyen  for  the  recorder. 

BECl'E.  (L.)  A  word  ucni^'ing  ftruardt, 
and  particularly  pertaining  to  tho  canon. 

RECTOR  CHORI.  (L.)  The  director  or  reg- 
ulator of  choral  performances. 

REDITTA.  (I.)  The  some  as  repeat,  replica, 
r^ilicaio,  and  represa;  all  which  signify  that  we 
are  to  repeat  the  strain,  or  movement,  over  which 
it  is  written. 

BEDFORD,  J0B3S,  (nganist  and  master  of 
the  choristers  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London, 
about  the  year  1643,  is  proved  to  have  been  a 
good  contrapuntist  by  one  of  his  four  part  an- 
thfisns,  published  hy  Sir  J(dui  Hawkins  in  the 
flnt  volume  of  his  history. 
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REDI,  FRANCESCO.  A  celebrated  ItaUan 
singer,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1706  he  established  a  singii^  school  at 
Florence,  which  afterwards  bsesme  very  cele- 
brated. Amongst  the  eminent  pupils  of  this 
school  was  Yittoria  TesL 

REDOWA.  A  slow  and  graceful  dance  in 
triple  time, 

REED.  The  little  movable  tube  attached  to 
tho  mouth  of  a  hautboy,  bassoon,  or  clarinet, 
and  through  which  those  instruments  are  Uown. 
Also  the  name  ^veu  by  organ  builders  to  a  kind 
of  tongue,  consisting  of  a  thin,  narrow  plate  of 
brass,  and  which,  being  ftxed  to  one  end  of  an 
organ  pipe,  is  put  into  a  vibratory  motion  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  and  produces  a  reedy  ttuck- 
ness  t£  tone.  Those  stops  of  an  onaa  which  oom- 
siat  o'pipes  so  fDmiahad  are  aalled fMrf sftgifc 

REEDY-TONED.  Sud  of  any  voice,  the 
quality  of  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  tone 

of  the  reed. 

REEL.  A  lively  Scotch  dance,  generally  writ- 
ten in  common  time  of  four  crotch^  in  a  bar, 
but  sometimes  in  jig  time  of  six  quavera. 

REDOUBIiED.  An  epithet  a^ied  to  any 
simplo  intcn«l  carried  into  its  octave;  as  the 
thirteenth,  composed  of  a  sixth  and  octave,  is  a 
redoubled  nxtn ;  and  the  fifteenth,  containing 
two  octaves,  ia  a  redoubled  octave.  To  find  the 
simple  of  any  redoubled  interval,  we  must  throw 
out  Bcvcn  as  often  as  the  compound  will  admi^ 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  name  of  the  sim- 
ple interval ;  as  seven  thrown  out  from  thirteen 
leaves  the  idmple  interval  of  a  lutA*  and  twice 
seven  taken  from  fifteen  leaves  that  of  a  tco^d. 

REDUNDANT  KIND.  An  interval  greater 
than  that  of  the  major  third,  and  forming  a  pass- 
ing chromatic  to  the  fourth. 

KEDDOLENDO.  (1.)  To  be  performed,  by 
voice  or  instrument,  in  a  soft  and  pleasing  style. 

REEVE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1757.  He  was  not  originally  intended  for  ^e 
profession  of  music.  His  father  placed  him  as  a 
writer  to  a  law  stationer.  He  did  not  long  con- 
tinue in  this  employment,  but  became  a  pupil  of 
Richardson,  organist  of  St.  James's  Church,  West- 
minster, who  instructed  him  in  the  principles  of 
music.  After  his  education  was  completed,  he, 
in  1781,  accepted  the  appointment  of  organist  at 
Totness,  in  Devonshire.  In  this  wtuation  he 
continued  about  two  years,  when  ho  had  tho 
offfer  of  an  engagement  from  the  Astleys,  to  com- 
pose music  for  the  pantomimes  and  dramatic 
spectaclca  exhibited  at  their  theatres.  On  this 
be  returned  to  London,  and  continued  for  several 
years  in  their  employment.  He  was  also  for 
some  time  an  actor  at  the  regular  theatres,  and 
iu  the  year  178d  is  stated  to  hara  perfbnaed 
the  Grinder,  in  "The  Enraged  Musicisn,"  at 
the  litUe  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  \iith'Oon- 
mderable  applause.  Whilst  tho  pantomime  of 
"  Oscar  and  Molvina"  was  in  preparation  at  Co- 
▼out  Oarden  Theatre,  a  disagreement  took  place 
between  the  managora  and  Mr.  Shield,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  that  geiitieman  waa  induced  to 
send  in  his  reugnation.  Reeve,  at  that  time  a 
chorus  singer  in  tho  same  theatre,  was  reqoeeted 
to  ccanplote  the  piece  by  writing  an  overture  and 
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some  of  the  vocal  music.  The  public  wore  pleased 
with  hia  eiforts,  and  from  this  period  he  became 
a  eaceesaful  dramatic  composer.  About  the  year 
1792  he  waa  elected  oq^anut  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  which  aitnation  he  xengned. 
He  waa  also  a  joint  proprietor  at  Sadler'a  Wells; 
and,  by  his  industry  and  abilities,  acquired  a  con- 
siderable independence. 

Kecve's  chief  forte  waa  in  Hie  composition  of 
comic  aonsK,  and  in  these  he  was  eminently  auo- 
cesafuL  Hia  pieces  for  the  theatre  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  principally  as  follows :  «  Os- 
car and  Malvinai"  pantomime,  1791 ;  '*  Orpheus 
and  Eorydioe,"  1792;  "  AM)aritiou>"  musical 
drama,  1794;  "British  Fortitude,"  musical 
drams,  1794;  "Hercules  and  Omphale,"  panto- 
mime,  1794;  "Merry  Sherwood,"  pantomime, 
1795;  "Hariequin  and  Oberon,"  pantomime, 
1706 ;  -  Ban  try  Bay,"  musical  interlude,  1797  ; 
<•  Round  Tower,"  1797 :  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  histori- 
cal ballet,  1798 ;  "  Embarkation,"  musical  enter- 
tainment, 1799;  "Harlequin  Almanac,"  1801; 
"  Caravan,"  musical  romance,  1803 ; "  llie  Dash," 
musical  farce,  1804  ;  "  White  FLnm^"  musical 
romance,  1806 ;  *<  An  Bmtooh,"  1806  :  in  oon- 

S notion  with  Mandnghi,  he  eomposed  "  Samah 
roog,"  comic  opera.  1798;  "Turnpike  Gate," 
1799  ;  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  1800.  He  also 
wrote  part  of  the  music  in  the  "  Cabinet,"  1802; 
"Thirty   Thousand,"    1804;    "  Kais,"  1808; 

Tricks  upon  Travdlers,"  1810  ;  and  "  Outside 
Fasseneers,"  1811.  Reeve  also  published  a  work 
entitled  "  The  Juvenile  Preceptor,  or  Entertain- 
ing Instructor;  a  complete  and  concise  Intro- 
duction to  the  Piano-forte,  with  twenty-four  Les- 
sons and  four  easy  Duets." 

REEVE,  COTTOX,  is  a  native  of  Norwich, 
and  the  only  son,  as  also  a  pupil,  of  John  Roere, 
a  man  who,  during  half  a  cmtury,  was  equally 
respected  and  known  in  tiie  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire  for  his  talent  as  a 
mnsictan  and  composer  of  simple  and  plaintive 
melodies.  Hia  grandfather  and  great-grandfather 
were  of  the  same  profession.  Wnen  Cotton  Reeve 
was  a  boy  his  fiitber  was  unfortunately  induced 
to  embark  his  money  in  trade,  and  in  a  short 
period  lost  tbe  accumulation  of  thirty  years'  fffoa- 
perity  and  industry ;  which  circumstance,  added 
to  the  illiberal  treatment  the  son  received 
some  gentiemen  of  Norwich,  induced  'him  to  go, 
"tmknowing  and  unknown,"  to  London.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  was  engaged  as  a  depnty  at 
VauzhaU  Gardens,  and  in  the  coune  of  the 
season  as  a  regular  performer.  At  that  time  he 
commenced  seriously  studying  the  violin,  and 
took  lessons  of  Salomon  for  two  years.  The  en- 
suing winter  he  was  also  engaged  at  the  Italian 
open,  where,  in  process  of  time,  he  worked  his 
way  to  the  top  of  the  orchestra,  having  been  for 
several  seasons  principal  second,  and  on  the  death 
of  Weichsell,  senior,  ofliciated  tor  his  son  as  lead- 
er ;  his  business  diuing  this  time  extending  in 
the  first  line  of  concfrts,  &c.,  both  public  and 
private.  Ho  waS  afterwards  leader  at  Vauxhall 
Uardens  and  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  in 
1819  was  sent  ibr  hj  ai.  Harris,  and  engaged  for 
a  term  of  years  as  leader  at  Cormt  Garden  The- 
atre. Of  his  compoutions  few  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  those  are  chiefly  confined  to  themes 
mitten  for  the  use  of  his  pupils  rather  than  for 
emolument  or  puUio  celebxtty. 


REEVES,  J.  SIMS,  the  tenor,  is  of  a  musical 
Cuoily.  He  has  created  the  greatest  sensation  of 
any  tenor  since  the  daya  m  Braham.  He  has 
three  sisters  and  a  twotlker,  who  in  ISfiO  were  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  Hia  &ther  was  a 
professor  of  music  and  singing ;  and  &om  the 
paternal  instructions  did  young  Reeves,  who  was 
bom  in  Woolwich  in  1821,  acquire  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  music.  Like  ihs  tenor  Garcia — the 
iather  of  Malibnm  and  Pauline  Viardot  —  the 
elder  Reeves  was  a  severe  taskmaster,  and  the 
child  of  seven  years  had  hard  studies  to  pur- 
sue ;  but  he  was  already  passionately  attached  to 
"  sweet  sounds,"  and  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
remained  at  home  to  continue  the  discipline. 
While  at  a  grammar  school  for  two  years,  Reeves 
never  neglected  hia  musical  studies;  and  he 
sang  ocwuionaUy  at  oonoorts,  having  a  beautiful 
soprano  voice.  At  fourteen  he  heoune  a  pupil 
of  II.  Calcott  for  harmony  and  counterpoint^ 
and  of  John  Cramer  for  the  piano-forte ;  acquir- 
ing at  the  same  time  some  knowledge  of  the 
oboe,  bassoon,  violoncello,  and  violin,  all  of  which 
instruments  Reeves  played  pretty  well.  His 
passion  for  rimpng  waa  increased  by  constant 
visits  to  the  Italian  Opera,  Bubini  being  the 
young  student's  idoL  He  then  took  lessons 
from  Hobbs,  the  tenor,  T.  Cooke,  Salsbnry,  and 
others;  and  in  June,  1839,  made  his  tUbtit  as 
first  tenor  at  Nowcwitie-on-Tyne.  Eucouraged 
by  this  receptiont  Reeves  resolved  to  visit  and 
BtaAj  in  Italy,  making  Milan  his  head  querteta* 
and  availing  himself  <^  the  valuable  instructions 
of  the  celebrated  singing  master,  Mozzucato, 
the  chief  maestro  di  eanti  at  the  Conservatorio. 
It  was  under  his  able  guidance  that  Reeves 
acquired  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  for- 
mation of  voice  and  the  production  of  tone. 
Under  the  Maestro  Bajetti,  Reeves's  schooling 
may  be  regarded  to  have  terminated  for  finish  ot 
execution  and  refinement  of  m^hod;  and  then 
he  made  his  dibui  at  La  Scola,  having  been  en- 
gaged for  two  years  by  MerellL 

W.  H.  Reeves,  who  has  sung  in  New  York  and 
Boston,  connected  with  the  Bishop  troupe,  is  a 
brother  of  the  above-named  J.  S.  Reeves,  and 
with  good  taste,  chaste  style,  great  compass  of 
voice,  and  a  pleasing  person,  takes  a  high  rank 
in  his  proiesGion. 

REFRAIN.  The  burden  of  a  song,  or  ntum 
to  the  first  part,  as  in  a  rondo. 

REGAL.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  kind 
of  organ,  very  different  in  its  construction  from 
our  torrel  organs,  but  which,  like  thorn,  was  por- 
table. 

REGGIO,  nOSTE  DA,  an  Italian  contrapun- 
tist of  the  sixteenth  cratury,  published,  amongst 
other  works,  •'  Itadrigali  «  Motetti  A  3  voa"  Yen- 
ice,  1582. 

REGGIO,  FIETRO,  a  celebrated  lutist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Genoa,  and 
in  early  Ufe  belonged  to  the  chapel  of  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden.  Aftor  she  renounced  her 
government,  Ref^io  wont  to  EI^;Iand,  and  re- 
sided some  time  at  OzfOTd,  where  he  publidied, 
in  1677,  a  small  instruction  book  for  singing. 
He  also  set  to  music  sevraal  of  the  love  songs  of 
Cowley.  HeneztestablishcdhiDueltinLondoOf 
where  ne  died  in  1685. 
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EEGGIO,  SPERITO  DA.  Named  by  Cer- 
veto  u  one  of  the  moat  colebrated  oempofera  of 
the  ri»l<wnth  century.  Anumgrt  his  works  is  to 
be  fannd,  in  the  Munich  library,  "  Madriffoli  d  6 
voeij"  Yeoice,  1568. 

KEGGIO,  ANTONIO,  published  at  Amster- 
dam, about  the  year  1776|  "  Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Hatpsichord." 

KEGXNA   C(ELL    (L.)    A  hymn  to  the 

REGISTER.  A  term  applied  to  the  compass, 
ot  graduated  notes,  of  a  voice.  It  ia  also  a  stop 
on  the  organ.  A  scries  of  notes  exactly  similar  in 
quality  ia  the  voice  or  imy  instrument. 

BEGLE  DE  D'OCrTAVE.  (F.)  Rule  of  the 
octave.  An  expressioa  applied  by  the  old 
"wiitera  on  harmony  to  the  rule  for  accompanying 
the  eight  notes  of  a  key;  which,  sometimes, 
they  also  call  Quadrebia  St/ghte. 

REGULAR.  Alike  applicable  to  any  clef, 
motion,  phrase,  or  section. 

REGNARD,  JACOB,  vice  chapel-mnster  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  U.,  at  Prague,  was 
bom  in  Flanders.  He  was  a  very  voluminous 
composer,  chiefly  of  vocal  music  for  the  church. 
His  works  bear  date  &om  the  year  ld&2  to  1611. 

REGNARD,  FRANpOIS,  an  instrumental 
performer  in  the  orchestra  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Domick,  in  1670,  was  bom  at  Douay, 
in  Flanders,  and  considered  amongst  the  good 
composers  of  his  time.  He  set  to  music  much 
of  the  poetry  of  Roosard,  for  four  and  five  voices. 
He  also  published  "50  Motetti  A  i  e  6  vod," 
Douay,  157a,  and  "  Chamotu  it  4  «  5  part.," 
Paris,  1679. 

REGO,  PEDRO  VAZ,  chapel-master  at  Elvas, 
in  Portugal,  was  bom  in  1670.  He  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  scientific  and  industrious 
composers  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Evora  in 
1736. 

REHEARSAL.  The  private  execution  of  any 
music  preparatory  to  its  pubUo  praformance. 
Rehearsals,  especially  of  new  music,  axe  indis- 
pensably necessary,  not  only  to  ascertiuii  that  the 
parts  are  correctly  copied,  and  the  performers 
perfect,  but  to  afford  the  composer  an  opportu- 
nity of  explaining  to  the  band  the  spirit  and  de< 
sign  of  his  work,  and  of  malting  such  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  oompOBttion  as  iha  ef- 
fect may  suggest. 

REGOLA.  (L)  A  ml^  or  formula;  a  pre- 
cept. 

REICHA,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  in  1746.  He 
•was  chajMd-master,  about  1787,  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  at  Bonn.  Amongst  his  works,  which 
are  much  esteemed  in  Germany,  are  '<  6  Duos 
Cone.  p.  V.  et  Vc,  Liv.  1  et  2,"  Op.  1,  Bonn,  1795  ; 
"  3  Concerts  p.  le  Vc,  lAv.  1,  2,  ct  3,"  Op.  2,  Of- 
fenbach, 1799  ;  "  Sin/on.  Concert,  p.  2  V.,  ou  V.  et 
Vc,"  Op.  3,  Bonn,  1795 ;  "2  ConcerU  p.  le  Vc.  m 
D  et  C,"  Paris,  1792  ;  3  Daot  p.  V.  et  Vc,"  Op. 
4,  1802;  and  •<  Concert,  p.  It  Vc,  Uo.  1,"  Op.  4. 
1803.  •  » 

REICHA.  ANTON,  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing, waa  bom  at  Prague  in  1770.  At  a  very  early 
age  ho  qititted  his  native  country,  and  reuded 


with  his  uncle  at  Bonn,  where  he  received  his 
education.  When  stlU  a  boy,  he  had  an  inenst- 
ible  propensity  for  music,  cspedaUy  cormposition, 
and  was  at  firat  obliged  to  gratify  his  desiree  in 
this  respect  without  the  knowledge  of  his  uncle. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  with  the  colebrated 
Beethoven,  his  junior  by  two  years,  and  a  native 
of  Bonn,  Uiat  he  learned  the  elements  of  the  art. 
Different  books,  such  as  those  of  Marpni^,  Ktm- 
bciger,  Sulzer,  and  Mattheson,  served  them  fox 
guides.  The  first  pubUc  attranpt  of  Rncha  in 
composition  were  some  Italian  acenas  for  the 
concerts.  These  had  such  success,  that  no  one 
at  the  court  of  Cologne  would  at  first  credit 
their  being  written  by  a  boy.  ^Vhen  only  seven- 
teen years  of  ag^  he  produced  his  first  symp^ 
ny.  In  1794  he  left  Bonn  for  Hamburg,  where 
he  remained  five  years,  applying  himself  without 
intermission  to  the  study  of  his  profesaon.  He 
then  found  his  knowledge  of  algebra  of  essen- 
tial service  to  him  in  liis  musical  studios.  Whilst 
at  Hamburg,  he  wrote  the  music  of  a  French 
opera,  in  two  acts,  entitled  *■  GodeAvy  de  Mon/nl," 
for  which  piece  the  manager  oi  uie  French  opera 
there  made  him  a  very  handsome  offer,  after 
hearing  its  rehearsal.  He  was,  however,  advised 
to  bring  the  work  out  at  Paris,  and  accordingly 
arrived  there,  in  1799,  making  his  dibut  as  com* 
poser  at  the  concert  of  Cl^ry,  by  a  symphony, 
which  had  prodigious  success.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  performance  of  his  opera  was  deferred 
&om  time  to  time  by  the  differences  betrreen  the 
two  theatres  Favart  and  Feydeau.  They  at 
length  imited,  and  Reicha's  composition  was  just 
about  to  appear,  when  ho  withdrew  it,  being 
under  the  obUgation  of  quitting  Paris  for  S^'lenna. 
It  is  in  this  city  that  he  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship  with  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  Salieri, 
and  Beethoven.  Amongat  the  numnous  works 
which  he  composed  and  published  at  Vienna, 
ware  8>-mphomes  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
oratorios,  a  requiem,  &c  He  also  brought  out  a 
work  entitled  "36  Fuguet  pour  le  Pianos  prio&dia 
ffufis  Ode  Dedieatein  [in  German]  i  Joa^ 
Et^dn."  These  fugues  had  such  suooess,  that  the 
edition  was  exhausted  within  a  year.  He  was 
then  commanded  by  the  empress,  mother  of 
Maria  Louise  of  France,  who  was  a  distinguished 
musical  amateur,  to  compose  some  scenes  of  an 
opera  scria  in  two  acts,  called  <•  Arpme  Begina  di 
Gratiattai"  when  the  empress  was  so  gratified 
with  the  composition,  that  she  desired  him  to 
finish  the  opera,  and  sang  henelf,  at  her  private 
concerts,  the  songs  written  for  the  part  of  Ar- 
gene.  It  is  probable  that  Aeicha  would  never 
again  have  quitted  Vienna,  but  for  the  various 
political  events  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  that 
capital  in  the  fint  years  of  the  present  eentozy, 
and  rendered  it  an  unfit  residence  for  a  man  de- 
voted to  peaceful  studies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ho 
returned  to  Paris  in  the  year  1808,  in  which  cap- 
ital he  remained  as  one  of  the  professors  at  the 
Conservatory,  giving  instructions  in,  and  lectures 
ou,  composition,  at  that  great  national  establish- 
ment. Rdcha  was  a  professed  admirer  and  fol- 
lower of  the  great  Haj'dn,  whom  ho  has  most 
el^antiy  apostrophized  in  the  poem  prefixed  to 
his  btibre-mentioned  fugues.  His  meoit  as  a 
theorist  has  been  manifested  to  the  world  in  a 
clear  and  comprehciimve  treatise  on  melody,  and 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Cows  compUt  da  Comp«)»itiea 
Musicalef  e»  l^niU  aomfiat  tt  raitomii  dlBiarmamia 
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pratique,"  replete  with  the  beet  rules  of  art,  and 
invaluable  to  the  musical  student.  Hia  practical 
skill  has  been  shown  in  a  variety  of  oompositioiis, 
but  especially  in  Bome  admirable  quintets,  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  flute,  clarhiet,  cor  An- 
glais, Frmch  horn,  and  bassoon  ;  these  are  per- 
formed frequently  at  L'Gcole  des  Fils  d'ApoUon, 
and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions  when  first-rate  per- 
formers on  the  appropriate  instruments  assemble 
together.  No  description,  no  iniwination,  can 
do  justice  to  these  ctnopositiinu.  ll^c  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  extramrduuu^  comUnatioiu  of  ap- 
parently opposite  toned  instruments,  added  to 
Keicha's  vigorous  style  of  writing  and  judicious 
arrangement,  have  rendered  those  quintets  the 
admiration  of  the  musical  world. 

Iteicha  was  of  middle  stature,  and  most  ur- 
bane manners,  his  gen«al  courlBsy  greatiy  en- 
dearing him  to  strangers,  to  whom  he  was  uni- 
formly obliging.  In  private  lifo  he  was  cheerful 
and  amiable ;  his  favorite  amusement  was  a  ^taae 
of  triu-trac.   His  rooms  were  decorated  with  a 

C'uMOn  of  elegant  and  curious  articles,  which 
been  presented  to  him  b^  numerous  individ- 
uals in  publio  and  pitrate  life,  as  testimtmies  of 
friendship,  and  of  reapeot  and  admiration 
due  to  his  genius  and  perseverance.  In  Ger- 
many, Iteicha  was  very  commonly  called  the 
restorer  of  fugue.  He  died  the  2Sth  of  May, 
1836. 

REICHAKDT.  JOHANTT  FRIEDBICH,  eh^x 
el-master  to  three  lui^pB  of  "Prvana,  namely, 
Frederic  II.,  Frederic  William  II.,  and  IIL, 
manager  of  the  F^nch  and  German  theatres, 
and  conductor  of  the  orchestra  to  the  King  of 
Westphalia,  and  member  of  several  learned  soci- 
eties, was  bom  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in 
1762.  At  the  age  of  ten,  his  musical  talent  was 
such,  that  he  tiar^od  to  several  of  the  great 
towns  in  the  north  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  his  performances  on  the  violin  and 
piano ;  for  the  former  of  which  instruments  he 
was  the  pupil  of  Veichtner,  of  the  school  of 
Benda,  and  lor  the  piano,  of  Beichter.  In  1769, 
and  1770,  Relchardt  studied  at  the  Univerrity  of 
K&nigab«^,  under  the  cdebiated  philosopher 
Kant,  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  belonged 
to  the  University  of  Lcipsic.  He  then  traveOed 
through  Oennany,  and,  on  his  return  to  FruBsia, 
was  appointed  to  a  place  under  government. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  177d,  after  the 
death  of  J.  Q.  Graun,  Seichardt  was  appointed 
his  sucoeesor,  as  royal  chapd-maiato-,  by  Fred- 
eric the  Great;  which  appointment  he  is  said 
to  have  owed  to  the  composition  of  an  Italian 
opera  that  he  had  sent  to  the  king,  the  same 
opera  having  also  been  composed  by  the  two 
chapel-masteis,  Naumann,  of  Dreedoo,  and 
Hchwanenbergor.  He  now  continued  asaiduoualy 
to  attend  to  composition  in  the  style  of  Orauu 
and  Hosse,  for  the  Italian  opera  of  Frederic, 
and  estabUshed  at  Berlin  a  spiritual  concwt, 
where  the  cheft-doewero  of  Leo,  Majo,  Jomelli, 
Sacchini,  Piccini,  Berton,  &o.,  were  performed. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Reichardt  distribut- 
ed to  the  audience  at  these  concerts  a  book  of 
the  words  to  be  sung,  containing  also  an  lust(»i- 
cal  and  critical  sketch  of  each  composer  whose 
works  were  to  be  performed  the  same  evening. 
In  the  year  1782,  he  took  his  first  journey  to 
Italy*  kutilyf  however,  it        wUhoutths  Icing's 


knowledge,  who  disliked  the  modem  music  of  It- 
aly. In  Uie^ear  1785,  he  went  to  London,  where 
his  composition  of  the  *<  Passion,"  words  by  Met- 
astasio,  and  some  Italian  scenes  by  him,  were  per- 
formed at  the  Pantheon  and  Opera  Concerts. 
From  London  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the 
same  compositions  had  great  succera  at  the  Con- 
cert Spiriiuel.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  thetL 
engaged  him  to  compose  two  operas,  namely, 
"  Tamerlan,"  words  by  Morel,  and,  "  Paathie," 
words  by  Berquin.  In  1786  he  brought  his  ope- 
ra of  •<  Tamerian"  to  the  theatre,  entirely  fin- 
ished, and  its  i-ehearsals  had  commenced,  when 
Frederic  the  Great  died,  and  B^chardt  was 
obliged  to  return  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Berlin,  to  compose  a  grand  funeral  cantata,  to 
the  words  of  the  Mtm^uis  of  Lucohomni,  and 
which  was  to  be  pc^ormed  at  the  interment  of 
the  king.  A  very  lailliant  epoch  for  music  in 
Prussia  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Frederic 
William  II.  The  king's  orchestra  was  united  to 
the  excellent  band  of  the  prince  royal,  the  whole 
being  placed  under  Beicnardt's  direction,  who 
procured  several  of  the  most  celebrated  perform- 
ers from  other  parts  of  Oennany»  so  tiiat,  in  a 
short  time,  the  royal  band  at  Berlin  was  decided- 
ly the  finest  in  Europe.  Among  the  pei£nmers 
in  it  were  the  two  Duports,  Vachon,  Bitter, 
Thurschmidt,  Palsa,  and  Bahr.  llie  Italian  op- 
era was  then  the  principal  musical  exhibition  at 
the  court ;  Reichardt  accordingly  composed  the 
operas  "Andnmadih"  "  ProtaUao,"  '•Jtrenao," 
and  the  Otimpiade."  The  style  of  his  music 
was  new,  as  he  attempted  to  imite  the  scenic  ^- 
fbct  and  truth  of  declamation  of  Gluck,  with  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  Italian  vocal  school, 
and  the  powerful  orchestral  accompaniments  of 
Germany.  His  ballet  music  was  also  written  so 
as  to  form  concertos  for  the  most  eminent  per- 
formers of  his  orohestra.  He  also  wrote  at  this 
time  several  German  comic  operas  and  melo- 
dramas for  the  national  theatre.  In  1790  he  took 
a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  the  intention  of 
|]assing  the  Passion  week  in  Borne,  and  of  seek- 
ing throughout  Italy,  and  especiaUy  at  Naples, 
some  eminent  tocbI  performers  for  ^e  Berlin 
opera.  In  this  journey  he  experienced  so  much 
fatigue  as  to  undermine  his  naturally  robust 
constitution,  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  he  was 
prevented,  by  the  state  of  his  health,  from  bring- 
ing out  bis  opera  of  "  OUmpiade  "  at  the  appoint- 
ed time.  Hence  arose  such  mistrust  and  mis- 
apprehensions, as  for  the  first  time  caused  him 
such  chagrin  as  to  be  the  occasion  of  his  offer- 
ing the  resignation  Of  his  musical  appointments. 
The  king,  however,  would  not  accept  of  it ;  but, 
as  Reichardt  alleged  that  retirement  was  neces- 
sary for  the  reQstablishment  of  his  health,  his 
majesty  permitted  him  to  pass  three  years  at 
his  country  house  on  tho  frontiera  of  Saxony, 
continuing  to  him  the  whole  of  his  salary  daring 
the  time.  Tho  same  year,  however,  two  royal 
marriages  of  two  princesses  of  Prussia  with  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Prince  of  Orange,  were  to  bo 
celebrated,  when  tho  king  sent  ibr  Reichardt, 
desiring  him  to  give  on  that  occasion  his  opera 
of  '*  Otimpiade."  AoMrdingly  he  did  so,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  his  retirement.  In  1792, 
ho  took  a  third  journey  to  Paris,  and  on  hia  re- 
turn published  some  letters  on  his  travels ;  soon 
aft«r-  which  he  was  suspected  <tf  revolutionai? 
rT*"T'r'"*i        ^  consequoncB^  was  diMniimw 
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from  his  situations  by  the  king,  at  the  end  of  his 
three  years'  leave  of  absence.  In  1794  he  vent 
to  Hunburg,  where  he  commenced  editing  a 
periodical  journal,  called  "  Frankreich,"  (France,) 
vhich  had  much  sucoeaa  during  ten  years.  He 
then  purchased  an  estate  in  Holatoin.  Just  as 
he  had  done  so,  however,  ho  was  acquitted  of 
the  pohtical  charge  made  against  him  in  Prussia, 
and  indcmniiied  for  his  los6«s  by  the  situation  qf 
director  of  the  salt  works  at  Halle,  near  which 
town  'WHB  his  country  honse,  and  to  which  he 
immediately  retnmed.  In  1797,  on  the  death  of 
King  Frederic  William  II.,  Keichardt  was  not 
only  continued  in  his  musical  offices,  but  received 
additional  employment  from  the  king,  as  com- 
poser to  the  Italian  opera  and  national  theatre. 
On  occasion  of  the  coronation,  he  produced  the 
German  opera,  "  Die  Oeisleri^ei,"  (The  Isle  of 
Spirits, )  altered  from  the  Tempest  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  the  following  year  he  composed  for  the  Ital- 
ian opera  "  Roaamonda,"  which  was  so  successful 
that  the  king  made  him  a  present  of  above  two 
ikundred  pounds,  and  increased  his  annual  salary 
by  above  one  hundred  pounds.  In  1799  hu 
opera  "Brmao"  was  revived,  when  he  again  re- 
ceived from  the  king  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds.  The  following  year  he  set 
to  music  some  odoa  of  Frederic  IL,  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  that  great  prince,  as  also  the 

t'ubilee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  reestablished 
ly  him.  In  1801  he  composed  Kotsebue's  opera 
of  "The  Enchuited  Castle,"  for  the  openiuc  of 
the  now  national  theatre^  also  several  grand  in- 
strumental pieces  for  a  chiralric  drama,  to  ba 
performed  at  the  same  theatre.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  several  other  Germau  dramatic  pieces, 
till  the  year  1803,  when  ho  set  out  on  his  fourth 
journey  to  France,  and  was  presented  to  the 
first  eonsnl  at  Paris,  by  the  Prussian  minister, 
the  Marquis  of  Luochesini.  In  1806,  when  the 
French  occupied  Halle  and  the  suztounding 
country,  Keichardt  followed  the  court  of  Prussia, 
and  passed  a  whole  year  at  Uantzic,  Konigsberg, 
and  Memel.  After  the  peace  of  I'ilsit,  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  ceded  the  priuapality  of 
Halbeistadt  and  other  proviueea,  the  King  of 
Westphalia  called  together  all  his  new  subjects 
who  were  possessed  of  property  in  his  acquired 
provinces,  under  a  penalty  of  the  coiitiseation  of 
their  estates  for  non-appearance.  The  King  of 
Prussia  nt  the  same  time  advised  his  former  sub- 
jects of  those  provinces  to  appear  and  lay  claim 
to  their  wnperty.  Reichordt,  amongst  others, 
did  so.  His  situation  of  director  of  the  salt 
works  being,  however,  suppressed  by  the  new 
goremmeut,  ho  addnnsed  himself  to  the  re- 
gency of  Cassel,  and  obtained  a  promise  of  in- 
demniilcation  for  that  place  by  another  of  cquiv< 
alent  income.  For  this  purpose  he  preseutod 
himself  personally  at  Caasel,  and  was  proposed 
by  two  counsellors  fsf  state,  aa  a  proper  person  to 
be  appointed  either  sub-prefect  of  Halle,  or  secre- 
tary general  to  the  prefecture  of  Magdeburg.  The 
King  of  Westphalia  also  offered  him  the  places  of 
manager  of  his  German  and  French  theatres,  and 
conductor  of  his  orchestra.  The  salary  of  these 
offices  was  above  three  hundred  and  tiity  pounds 
per  annum,  and  he  hdd  them  during  the  year 
1808  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  brought  out  a 
grand  divertisement,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
queen's  birthday,  another  on  the  return  of  the 
king  from,  the  baths,  also  a  French  operetta  en- 


titled <<  L'heurettx  Nattfraffe."  At  the  close  of 
this  year  he  went  to  Vienna,  to  procure  addi- 
tional singers  for  his  court.  On  Ma  arrival,  the 
diiectois  of  the  theatre  in  that  city  proecoited 
him  with  s  beautiful  poom,  called  Btvdamante, 
written  by  the  celebrated  poet  Colin,  in  the  style 
of  Ariosto ;  they  invited  him  at  the  same  time 
to  set  these  words  to  music  for  the  Vienna  thea- 
tre. He  accordingly  commenced ;  but  before  he 
could  complete  the  opera,  he  was  recalled  by  his 
court,  when  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  theatrioal  direction  at  Vienna  for  an  hon- 
orable and  lucrative  post,  which  they  offered  him. 
Previously,  however,  to  his  opera  (which  had 
been  rehearsed  with  great  success  in  the  palace 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  the  directors)  being 
performed  at  the  theatre,  and  before  the  nego- 
tiation for  his  new  place  was  terminated,  a  war 
broke  out  between  Austria  and  France,  when  he 
was  obUged  again  to  retreat  to  his  country  house 
near  Halle.  Here  he  m'bs  nominated  corro- 
spoudent  to  various  learned  societies,  especially 
the  Institute  in  Paris.  He  died  in  1814.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  works.  Printed  books : 
"Letters  of  an  attentive  Traveller  respecting 
Music,"  ;iroL  i.  1775,  voL  iL  1778;  "Letters  on 
the  Comic  Opera,  and  on  Poetrj'  for  Muuc," 
1775;  "Letters  on  the  Music  of  Berlin,"  1776; 
'*  Letters  on  the  Duties  of  an  Orchestral  Musi- 
cian," 1776  ;  "Life  of  the  celebrated  Musician 
Enrico  G.  Fiorino,"  1779;  "  Musical  Magazine," 
vol  i  1782,  ToL  ii.  1768  and  1791;  "^lirit  of 
the  Mttucal  Magazine,"  1791;  "The  Youth  of 
Handel."  1790 ;  Letter  to  the  Musical  Public 
respecting  the  two  French  Operas  'Tamerlan' 
and  '  Panth&e,'  "  1788  ;  "  Letters  to  Count  Mira- 
beau  on  Lavater,"  1786;  "Musical  Gazette," 
1791;  « The  Musical  Week,"  1792;  "The  Musi- 
cal Mouths,"  1793  ;  **  Fnnce,"  a  pohtical  jour- 
nal, 1794  to  1803 ;  "  ConOdeutial  Letters,  writ- 
ten during  a  Journey  in  France,"  1803  and  1804 ; 
•<  Berlin  Musical  Gazette,"  3  volumes,  1805  and 
1806;  "Confidential  Letters  on  Vienna,"  1810; 
and  many  small  essays  and  criticisms,  in  differ- 
ent literary  and  muucal  journals.  Printed 
music :  '■  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichwd,"  Berlin, 
1771;  "EanacAen  und  Gr^ehgn,"  takenfromthe 
French  *'  Rose  et  Colaa,"  an  operetta,  Kiga,  1772  ; 
"Melange  of  Music  for  the  Piano,  Violin,  and 
Voice,"  Iliga,  1773;  "  Coacertoper  U  Ciaci-Cem- 
baio,"  Biga,  1773;  "  Concerto  per  il  VioUno,"  Kiga, 
1773;  "ISieven  Concertos  for  the  Harpsichord, 
written  for  the  Use  of  LadieB,"  Amsterdam, 
1774;  "Italian  and  Gorman  Cantatas  and  Songs, 
written  for  the  Use  of  Ladies,"  Berlin,  1776; 
"11  Sonate  per  U  Clavi- Cembalo,"  Berlin,  1776; 
"Concerto  per  il  Clavi -CembtUo,"  Lciiisic,  1777; 
"Symphony,"  Offenbach,  1777;  "Eleven  Sona- 
tas for  the  Harpsichord,  with  a  Violin  Accompa- 
niment," Amsterdam,  1777;  *'ll  SonaU  per  it 
Clati-CeaAtdo"  Berlin,  1778;  "OomUe  per  il 
VioUrto  Solo  e  Basso,"  Berlin,  1778  ;  •' SoiuUe  a 
due  Violini  e  VioUmcella,"  Offenbach,  1778 ; 
"/no,"  duodrama,  Leipsic,  1779;  "Odes  and 
Songs  by  Klopstock,  Stolberg,  Claudius,  &c.," 
Borhn,  1779;  "Procris  and  Ccphalue,"  duo- 
drama,  Ldpuc,  1730 ;  "  Ariadne  at  Naxos,"  can- 
tata of  Gerstenberg,  Leipsic,  1780  ;  "Songs  by 
Goethe,  BOrger,  Vosb,  and  Sprickmaiin,"  vol.  ii., 
Berhu,  1780;  "Songs  for  Children,"  bom  the 
library  of  Compe,  Hamburg,  1781;  "Odes  and 
Songs  by  Herder,  tioetbe,  and  othcas,"  voL  iii.. 
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Berlin,  1781;  "Love  alonft  is  happiness,"  opera, 
in  three  acta,  Dessau,  17SI "SongA  for  Ger- 
mans," Dessau,  1781;  "Songs  for  Children," 
vol.  iii.  1786,  vol.  ir.  1791;  "Songs  by  Kled, 
t7z,  Hag(  xlom,"  QroUcait,  1783 ;  "  Two  Sonatas 
for  the  Harpsichord,"  Amsterdam,  1782;  "  Three 
Sonatas  for  the  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello," 
Amsterdam,  1782;  "Songs  by  Gloim  and  Ja- 
cobi,"  Gotha,  1783  ;  "  Light  Pieces  for  the  Voice 
and  Fiauo-forte,"  Eonigsbe^.  1783 ;  Sonata 
per  Ciaai-Oemialo,  cot  Fiauto  Obi.,"  Berlin,  1787 ; 

Caatta  Lugvlnia  in  ObUam  Frederici  Afapni," 
Paria,  1787 ;  "  Sinfonia  delf  Optra  '  Andromeda,' " 
fierlin,  1788;  "  Oeertura  deW  Optra  •  ProUailao' 
per  a  Cemb.,"  1789;  "  Ateuni  Bdila  e  Cori  deiT 
Opera  •  i*rote*Uao,'  per  il  Cemb.,"  1789;  "(Je- 
cUia,"  fouTTolumes,  contaimng  canticles,  hymns, 
airs,  duets,  truM,  quartets,  and  choruses  for  the 
church,  1790-1792 ;  "  Cavatina  e  Rondo  delF  Op- 
era *  Otimpiade,' "  Brunsvick,  1792 ;  *'  Coro  «  Ballo 
deW  opera  '  Oiimpiade,'  "  Brumwiek,  1792 ;  "  Co- 
ro e  BaUo  Tiiomphali  delF  Opera  '  Brenno; ' "  and 
'*  Oeertwra  delf  Opera  '  Brenno.'  "  Manuscripts. 
Pint,  Italian  operas :  "  Le  Sease  Galanti,"  opera,  in 
three  acts,  1775;  "La  Oiy'a  dopo  il  Duoio,"  s 
theatrical  cantata,  in  two  acts,  1776  ;  "ArU- 
fm'iMi."  opera,  in  three  acts,  1773;  **  Andromeda," 
1787;  "ProUsilao,"  1778;  '*OtimpiaA,"  1790; 
and  "  Roeamonda."  Prench  operas :  <*  Tamerlan," 
opera,  in  four  acta,  1785 ;  " Panthie"  opera,  in 
four  Bct»i,  1786 ;  "  L'Heitrettx  Naufrage,"  operetta, 
1808.  German  operas:  " The  Woodman."  op- 
era, in  one  act,  1776  ;  '*  Claudine  of  Villa-bella," 
by  Goethe,  opera,  in  three  acts,  1788  ;  Hereate," 
monodrama,  with  choruses,  in  one  act,  1801 ; 
and  "  Bradamante,"  opera,  in  four  acts,  1808. 
Church  music ;  "  La  Paaaione  di  Meiaalasio,"  1786 ; 


Fetta  Amd  mtyora  Hvel  6  Voe^.,  Coiuenmaii., 
et  5  /Mfnim./'  1688. 

REIMANN,  MATTHATTS,  doctor  of  laws, 
and  counsellor  to  the  £mperor  Rodolph  II.,  pub- 
lished the  two  following  musical  works :  '■  Nodes 
Miaica,"  Leipsic,  1598,  and  "  Cithara  Saera  Peat- 
modite  Davidia  ad  uium  teatudini*  aecommod.,"  Co- 
logne, 1613. 

REIMANX,  J.  BALTOAZAR,  bom  at  Bres- 
lau  in  1702,  was  a  akilfol  organist,  and  pubUahed 
some  psalm  tunes  of  his  own  composition. 

KEIN,  JOHANN  BALTHAZAIl,  musician 
at  Altona,  published  there,  in  1756,  a  book  of 
paolms  for  four  voices. 

KEINAGLE,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Porta* 
mouth,  Enj^and,  in  1762.  The  father  of  this  emi- 
nent profeasor  was  bnn  near  Vienna,  and  recoiTed 
his  education  at  one  of  the  German  uniTersities. 
Be  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  afterwards 
foUowed  music  as  a  profession,  and  went  to 
England,  residing  for  some  time  in  Portsmouth, 
where  ^e  subject  of  this  raeraoir  was  bom. 
The  &tlier  at  first  intended  his  eon  for  the  navy, 
and  entered  him  as  a  midshipman  at  an  early 
age ;  his  fiiends,  however,  soon  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  naval  lifo  for  the  boy,  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  Bcr\'cd  two  years 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  working  jeweller;  who 
leaving  the  country,  and  not  returning,  it  was 
resolved  that  music  should  be  the  boy's  ^unfesuon. 
He  was  accordii^ly  Instructed  in  the  French  horn 
and  tnmipet  by  hw  fether,  who,  through  the  in- 
terest of  the  musical  Lord  Kelly,  hold  the  situa- 
tion of  household  trumpeter  to  the  king.  Young 
Reinogle  made  great  progress,  and  soon  appeared 


Te  Deum,"   for  the  coronation  of  Frederic  ^  public  as  a  concerto  playo-  on  the  above  in- 


William  II.,  1786  ;  "  Te  Deum,"  for  the  general 
peace,  1800  ;  and  several  German  cantatas. 

REICHAKDT,  JULIA,  daughter  of  thp  cele- 
brated F.  Bcnda,  and  wife  of  the  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  ia  1762.  She  was  one  of  the  best 
Oorman  singers  of  the  last  century,  and  a  good 
performer  on  the  harpsichord.  Slio  also  com- 
posed and  published  some  vocal  music,  which 
was  much  admired.    She  died  in  1783. 

REICHELT,  F.  O.  An  inatrumental  composer 
of  Hamburg.  Besides  many  of  his  compoaitions 
known  in  maanscript,  he  published  the  following 
controversial  work:  "  Mtakaliacher  Querstrich 
mitten  durck  dea  Jlerm  J,  0.  B.  Unterricht,  Sge." 
Hamburg,  17S1;  as  also,  "2  Quadrtliea  imd  10 
Engiiache,  fVtr  9  In^.,"  Op.  10,  Brunswick; 
"  Opera-Arien  far  2  Floten  orranpiH,"  1797  ;  "  2 
Cotillotu  tmd  12  Anglaiaen,  fttr  5  Iiutr."  Op.  12 ; 
"  Parthie/Ur  2  Clarioneit.,  2  Homer,  und  Fag.," 
Op.  13  ;  and  **  Diver,  p.  le  P.  F.,  Fl.,  V.,  et  Vc." 
Up.  16,  Hamburg,  1798,  in  which  year  he  died. 

KEICHERT.  Chamber  musician  to  Count 
Bruhl,  at  Dresden,  about  the  year  1755.  He 
wrote  the  music  of  the  interlude,  •«  II  Giaocatore 
e  la  Bacchetona." 

BEICHWEIN,  JOHANN  GEORG,  chapel- 
master  of  the  cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  published 
there  the  following  woriu :  "  DeHdm  Sacra,  aive 
Miaam  tree  breves  d  4  vocib.  concert.  2  Viol,  ad  lib., 
et  4  Ripien-  cum  B.  C.  nee  non  Paalmi.  11  ab  vnd, 
2,3,  et  4  wib.  ewm  at  nno  Violin,  ac  Ripienit," 
and  *'  Sacra  Thj/miamtaai"  1.  e.,  ■«  Offin^riu  per 


Btnunents.  By  the  advice  of  his  medical  friends, 
he,  howler,  discontinnod  them,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  the  practice  of  the  violoncello,  of 
which  instrument  he  rai»dly  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge, through  the  valuable  instructions  of  the 
celebrated  Schetkey,  who  married  his  sister. 
His  younger  brother  and  ]^upil,  Hugh  Keinagle, 
increasing  iu  &me  as  a  viaumcelliat,  Joaeph  re- 
linquished the  study  of  the  violoncdlo  for  tiut 
of  Uio  violin,  under  Aragoni  and  Pinto,  and  was 
soon  appointed  leadw  of  the  concerts  at  the  the- 
atre in  Edinburgh.  His  brother  Hugh  now  died 
in  Lisbon)  where  he  had  gone  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health;  when  Joseph,  feeling  a  great 
desire  to  support  the  name  hia  brother  had 
BO  justly  acquired  as  a  violoncellist,  and  aeU 
iiig  under  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  John 
Mohon  and  other  musical  Iriends,  resumed  the 
study  of  the  violoncello.  He  made  hia  appear- 
ance as  concerto  player  at  the  New  Musical 
Fund  concwt  on  the  same  night  with  J.  Cramw, 
Monzani,  and  Eley*  He  was  announced  to  play 
Borghi's  favorite  concerto  in  E  flat;  but  boa- 
dill  having  succeeded  so  well  in  the  performance 
of  that  piece,  his  fiiends  wished  him  not  to  play  it ; 
he  therefore  adopted  one  of  his  violin  concertos, 
and  performed  it  instead  of  Borghi's.  The  time 
would  not  allow  the  bills  to  be  altered,  and  the 
audience  received  hia  concerto  with  great  ap- 
plause. Borghi,  who  was  present,  was  pleased, 
indeed,  to  say,  that  he  was  flattered  by  the  mis- 
take which  had  taken  place.  After  the  com- 
memoration of  Handri  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Boiiu^  went  to  Ireland,  under  the  patronage 
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of  Lord  Westmoreland,  then  lotd-lieutenant 
Here  a  -whimsical  circumstance  happened  wor- 
thy of  narration.  The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Cuxran 
introduced  himaclf  to  llcinagle,  and  invited  htm 
to  dine  with  some  mu«icftl  frienda  at  hie  country 
house,  fire  miles  from  Dublin.  Keinagle,  aiuE- 
ioua  to  embrace  the  opx>ortunity  of  enjoying  that 
great  man's  aociety,  most  'willingly  assented ; 
upon  which  Cnrran,  being  in  great  haste,  would 
not  permit  our  musician  to  seek  for  any  con- 
veyance, but  requested  him  to  ride  double  on  his 
horse.  In  this  ludicrous  way,  sitting  behind 
Mr.  Curran,  they  reached  his  house,  to  the 
amusement  of  many  friends  they  met  on  the 
road.  Koinaglo  passed  two  years  in  Dublin, 
and  on  his  return  to  London  played  at  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  at  which  Ilaydn  presided.  He 
then  had  the  honor  of  enjoying  Haydn's  inti- 
mate acquaintance  end  Mondship,  and  received 
many  serviceable  hints  on  composition  Irom  that 
great  master.  He  was  selected  as  his  principal 
violoncello  at  many  concerts,  whore  he  met  Viot- 
ti,  Salomon,  Clementi,  tSchroeter,  Sec.  At  length 
he  was  engaged  to  play  at  the  Oxford  concerts, 
in  which  city  he  was  so  favorably  received,  that 
he  was  advised  by  Lord  Abingdon,  and  other 
musical  amateurs,  to  reside  there.  Keinagle's 
productions  are,  in  manuscript,  "  Six  Violin  Ooa- 
certoa,"  "  Six  Violoncello  Concertos,"  also  over- 
tures, trios,  duets,  &c,,  for  violins  and  piano- 
forte. Published ;  "  Four  Sets  of  Duets," '  "  Two 
single  Duets,"  "TreatLse  on  the  Violoncello," 
"  Six  easy  Duets  for  Violoncello,"  and  "  One 
Sot  of  Quartets  for  Two  Violins,  Tenor,  and  Vio- 
loncello." 

REINARDS,  W„  a  flutist,  published,  at  Am- 
sterdam and  Berlin,  many  works  for  hia  instni- 
ment,  between  the  years  1765  and  1797. 

REINER,  AMBROSIUS,  chapel-master  to  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  Charles  of  Austria,  in  the 
year  1650,  published  "  ibuui  A  2,  3,  e  4  voch  am 
v..  Lib.  1 ; "  "MoUtti  &  i,6,«  6  voei,  am  2  V., 
IMh  2 ; "  '<  Uotelti  d  8  vod,  Ub.  S,"  Irnupru^ 
1648  i  and    ifww  d  5  wo,  am  8  Strommti." 

REINERUS,  JACOBUS,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  director  of  the  music  at  Wdngorten,  in 
Suabia,  towards  the  ond  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  voluminous  composer.  Amongst  his 
published  works  were  the  following  :  Ciintumea 
6  et6  vocum,"  Munich,  1579 ;  "  CantioMt  German- 
ica  i  lA  6  rocum,  et  viva  voci,  «f  Miuicia  Itutnt- 
meiUia  acoommodata,"  Munichi  108 1 ;  "  P$almi 
Fccniteniialet  3  voeUnu  amdnnnti,"  Munich,  1586 ; 
"  TetUtche  und  Lateinitche  Litder  mil  3  und  4  Stim- 
man,"  Laugingcn,  1593;  "  Canlionea  aeu  Mofelat  i 
et  6  vocum,  ttebsl  einigen  Magnijicat,"  Cosnitz, 
1593 ;  "  Moletas  Sacra  5  6  vocum,"  Cosnitz, 
1595 ;  "  Cantiotus  6,  7,  8,  mifunctityue  in  ^ne  vna 
10  vocum,"  Munich,  1591 ;  "Cantionea  4  vocum," 
Munich,  1600  ;  and  <•  Mitta  6  voettm,"  Dittongen, 
1604. 

BEINnARD,  a  violinist,  was,  in  1796,  chef- 
^orcheslre  of  the  national  theatre  at  Vienna. 

REINHARD,  ANDREAS.  A  writer  of  some 
Latin  works  on  music,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Lcipsic  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

REINHARD,  CHRIST.  AVTLHELM,  organ- 
ist at  Cossel  in  1806,  va»  bom  there  in  1770. 


He  is  considered  a  good  performer,  and  has  com- 
posed some  iustrumcutal  music. 

REINHABDT.  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH, 
was,  in  1789,  chamber  muncian  to  the  court  mt 
Qotha,  where  he  published,  in  1788.  a  vocal 

work  entitled  <■  Geiitliehe  und  iloraUtche  Lieder." 

BEINHARDT.  ADELHEIDE,  principal  fe- 
male ungot  to  the  court  of  Gotha,  mm  probably 
the  wife  of  the  preceding. 

REIKHARDT,  JOHANN  OEORO.  Sub-or- 
ganist to  the  court  at  Menna,  between  the  yean 
1721  and  1727.  He  compoeod  the  following 
works :  "  Litauia  da  B.  M.  V.,  k  4  voei"  "  Paa- 
torella  topra  ii  Tima,  'Indutcejubiht  ^.,'perfOr' 
gano,"  and  "  Divtni  Pesd  per  it  CamhtUa,"'  1725. 

REINICKE,  LEOPOLD  CARL,  an  eminent 
performer  on  the  bassoon,  was  bom  at  Dessau  in 
1774.  He  was  a  pupil  in  composition  of  Chapel- 
master  Naumann,  as  also  of  Reichardt  In  1S07 
he  brought  out,  at  the  Dessau  theatre,  with  suc- 
cess, "  Adetheit  von  Schroffanede,"  a  grand  opera. 
Ho  has  also  published  some  instrumental  music. 

REINXE,  JOHANN  ADAM,  bom  in  1G23, 
was  a  celebrated  German  organist  and  composer, 
who  lived  till  within  a  few  months  of  the  age  of 
n  hundred  years.  In  his  j-ounger  days,  having 
been  elected  auccesaor  to  the  &mous  Schdde- 
mann,  organist  of  SL  Catharine's  Church  in 
Ilambui^,  it  is  related  that  a  muucian  of  Am- 
sterdam declared,  that  Reinke  must  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous a  man  to  take  Schcidcmann's  places 
that  he  should  liko  to  see  him.  This  observa- 
tion having  boon  repeated  to  Beinke,  he  sent 
hbn  one  trf  his  compositions,  thus  sn^Mrseribed  : 
"This  is  the  portrait  of  the  audacious  youth, 
whom  you  wished  to  see."  He  Dutchmaa 
found  in  the  composition  so  much  genius  and 
learning,  that  he  immediately  went  to  Hamburg, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  him  play  on  the  orgivn- 
After  this  he  said  he  could  have  kissed  his 
feet,  in  testimony  of  the  veneration  with  which, 
his  talents  had  impressed  hhn.  R^nke  died  at 
Hamburg  in  1722. 

RBINMANN,  GEOBO  FRIEDRICH,  a  Ger^ 
man  musician,  published  at  ErfUrt,  in  1644,  an 
introduction  to  singing,  under  the  title  of  "  jtfti- 
aik  BVcklain," 

BEINiLAJfN,  JOHANN  DARTMANN,  chnp- 
el-master  to  the  Duke  of  Soxe-Saalfeld,  was  bom 
at  Saolfeld  in  1677.  He  studied  compontion 
under  the  Chapel-master  Erlebach,  and  aiior- 
words  published  some  church  music.  He  died 
in  1728,  being  at  the  time  burgomaster  of  hia 
native  town. 

REINWALD,  L.,  chamber  musioian  to  the 
court  at  Hildesheim,  in  Saxony,  publiahed  the 
following  works :  "  II  mnjon.  d  9,"  Op.  1.  Berlin, 
1792;  *^'2  Sammtungen  con  Quadrillen  und  AngU 
fUra  Klav.,"  Berlin,  1794;  and  *'Die  Friedana^ 
feifar :  Hail  una.  Hail !  ein  Ittrndgeaang  beym  KIo' 
viar,"  Hamburg,  1797. 

REISCH,  GEORG,  of  Friburg,  author  of  ft 
work  in  twelve  books,  comprising  a  distinct  trea- 
tise on  each  of  the  liberal  sciences,  in  I-atin, 
called  "  Marfforita  I'hiloaophica,"  first  published 
in  1503,  in  which  one  of  tiie  books  is  appropri- 
ated to  music.  His  wtnrk,  hDworer,  though 
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quently  cited  by  Italiitns,  contaiiui  no  instnic- 
tioii  Ibr  tho  practice  of  harmony,  as  tbo  author, 
though  poatorior  to  Oaffuzius,  chiefly  follows 
Boethiufl. 

HEISIG,  a01Tf.TEB.  music  director  and  rec- 
tor of  the  Latin  suhool  at  Lichtenstein,  was  bom 
in  1661.  IIo  hod  studied  Tocal  and  iiistriimental 
muiUG,  also  composition,  and,  in  the  year  1734, 
-n-rotc  a  work  entitled  "  Tri/olium  HUtarieo-Mu- 
tieum,"  in  three  puta,  the  firrt  eontainisg  biog- 
raphies of  German  mnueianB,  and  the  others  the 
history  of  German  organs,  and  other  matter, 
chiefly  rclatinf^  to  that  inatnimcnt.  This  book 
was  never  published. 

REISSIGER,  CARL  GOTTLIEB,  waa  bom 
at  }$etzif{,  near  Wittenberg,  in  1798.  He  had  his 
first  musical  lessons  of  hia  father.  In  1811  he 
waa  admitted  to  the  St.  Thomas  School  in  Leip- 
nc,  where  he  studied  harmony  and  the  piano 
with  Schicht.  In  1815-16  he  wrote  some  mo- 
tets. In  ISIS  he  pursued  a  course  of  theology 
at  the  UniTCnity  of  Leipsic,  but  without  inter- 
mpting  his  musical  labors.  To  music  his  whole 
nature  drew  him,  but  ho  was  too  poor  to  aban- 
don the  clerical  profession.  But  hL)  good  mas- 
tci,  Schicht)  obtained  for  him  the  means  of  pass- 
ing three  years  in  'Vienna,  where  ho  went  in 
1821,  to  continue  his  labors  in  composition. 
There  he  wroto  his  flrst  opera,  "  Dom  Roeken- 
iceibett,"  which  the  censorship  did  not  allow  to 
bo  brought  out,  except  the  overture,  which  gave 
a  favorable  Impression  of  the  young  composer's 
talents.  Several  other  overtures  procured  him 
the  entree  to  the  imperial  theatres.  The  German 
opera  was  then  wcU  composed,  and  Bcissigcr 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  good  works  per- 
formed by  good  artiats.  Before  quitting  Vienna 
he  appeared  with  much  success  m 'a  concert  at 
the  court  theatre,  where  ho  sang  a  bass  song  of 
Uandel  and  executed  a  piano-forte  concerto  of 
his  own.  Antonia  and  Steiner  at  that  time  pub- 
lished several  of  hie  compositions.  In  May,  1822, 
Iteisaiger  left  Vienna  to  continue  his  studies 
under  Winter,  at  iMunich,  whcro  ho  displayed 
most  laudable  activity  in  art.  A  mass  which  be 
wrote  there,  and  an  overture  on  a  theme  of  Ave 
notes  furnished  him  hy  Winter,  won  iot  him 
that  master's  fHendship.  Such  waa  the  success 
of  these  works,  that  he  waa  engaged  to  compose 
for  the  ro}*al  thetfre  the  overture,  entr'-actes, 
and  choruses  to  tho  tragedy  of  "  Nero,"  which 
were  much  applauded.  He  was  then  called  sud- 
denly to  Leipeic  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
teacher,  Schicht.  In  May,  1823,  ho  arrived  at 
Berlin,  where  some  noble  fhmilics  guarantied 
him  ft  snbsifltonce.  Hero  ho  wrote  the  Italian 
opera  "Didone"  which  was  performed  at  Drcs- 
dra.  It  was  now  decided  to  send  Kcissiger  to 
Italy ;  the  King  of  Pruasia  granted  aid,  aud  the 
minister  commissioned  him  to  collect  information 
in  France  aud  Italy  on  the  subject  of  a  conserva- 
tory, which  it  was  proposed  to  instituto  at  Ber- 
lin. Reissiger  arrived  in  Paris  in  August,  1821, 
and  remained  till  Febmary,  1825.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  works  sufiiced  to  cover  his  expenses 
there.  In  his  tour  through  luly  he  visited 
Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence,  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Xaples.  After  spending  four  weeks  in  this 
latter  city,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  tho  Abb6  Baini.  In  Octo- 
ber he  rotumed  to  Berlin,  visiting  by  the  way 


Padua,  Venice,  the  Tyrol,  and  "VTcnna.  At  Rome 
he  had  written  an  opera  called  "  Ahamschae=," 
tho  brilliant  overture  to  which  created  an  enthu- 
siasm at  Dresden ;  but  the  opera  itself  was  never 
performed,  because  the  libretto  bore  too  close  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  "  FnyachlUz."  At  Ber- 
lin Reissiger  was  chaiged  with  the  framing  of  a 
plan  for  a  Pru^ian  Conservatory  of  Music,  which 
waa  approved,  but  never  put  in  execution.  At 
the  same  timo  he  was  made  professor  in  the  Sing- 
A/cademie,  under  the  direction  of  Zclter.  In 
October,  1826,  he  was  caUcd  to  tho  Hague,  to 
organize  a  conservatory,  which  still  exists.  Re- 
turning to  Berlin  he  recrivcd  the  appointment 
of  director  of  music  at  Dresden,  in  the  place  of 
Marschncr,  who  had  just  been  called  to  Han- 
over. There  he  had  to  direct  not  only  the 
German  opera,  but  the  Italian  during  tho  long 
illness  of  Morlacchi.  In  this  position  he  gave 
such  proofs  of  talent,  that  in  1827  the  King  of 
Saxony  raised  him  to  the  place  of  chapcl-moster, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  of  Weber. 
In  the  same  year  ho  wrote  a  solemn  mass,  and 
*'  Yelva,"  a  melodrama  in  three  acts,  eucceesful 
throughout  Germany.  His  "  Lihella,"  a  roman- 
tic opera,  was  equally  successful  in  Dresden,  in 
1828.  This  waa  followed  by  "  Die  Feltenmnhle," 
which  enjoyed  public  favor  at  Dresden,  Leipsic* 
Berlin,  Brcslau,  Copenhagen,  and  elsewhere. 
"  Tttrandot,"  another  opera,  had  also  great  ikmo 
in  Germany.  But  the  German  critics  have  con- 
sidered Rcissigcr's  talent  more  remarkable  in 
religious  than  in  dramatic  music.  More  recent- 
ly he  has  cultivated  the  symphony  form  ^rith 
success.  lie  has  also  written  overtures,  qiun- 
tets,  quartets,  sonatas,  &c. 

RELATIVE.  An  epithet  applied  to  those 
chords  and  those  modes,  or  keys,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  affinity  and  identity  of  some  of  their 
component  soun^,  admit  of  on  easy  and  natural 
transition  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus,  in  the 
'chords  of  D  and  O,  the  note  D  being  common  to 
both,  in  passing  from  one  harmony  to  the  other 
we  have  only  to  change  two  of  the  three  sounds. 
Agun,  the  miyor  modo  of  ovcry  key  being  formed 
of  the  identical  naturals,  sharps,  or  flat8,  proper 
to  the  minor  mode  of  its  third  below,  every  major 
key  is  called  the  relative  of  such  minor  key,  and 
every  minor  key  the  relative  of  its  third  above, 
taken  in  the  m^jor  mode. 

RELATIVE  KEYS.  Keys  which  differ  only 
by  having  in  their  acidoa  one  flat  or  sharp  more 

or  fewer. 

RELATION.  That  connection  which  any 
two  sounds  have  with  one  another,  in  respect 
of  the  interval  which  they  form.  When  the 
interval  is  just,  the  relation  is  just,  and  lalse 
when  the  interval  is  fiilse;  that  is,  when  it  is 
either  superfluous  or  diminished.  Formerly  falsa 
relations  wore  forbidden ;  but  mod«m  composers, 
ritjecting  the  rigorous  trammels  of  early  contra* 
puntists,  have  enlarged  the  bounds  both  of  har- 
mony and  melody,  and  given  them  a  freedom  to 
which  we  owe  many  bmutics  unknown  to  the 
fathers  of  the  musical  science. 

BELFE,  JOHX,  was  bom  in  1763.  He  com- 
numcod  his  muaic^  studies  under  the  tuition  of 

.  his  &ther,  who  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  orjjan- 
ist  of  Greenwich  IIospitaL   At  the  age  of  eigh- 

I  teen,  he  was  articled  for  two  years  to  KoeblOf 
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organist  of  St.  George's,  Hanorer  Square,  who 
-was  then  considered  one  of  the  first  theorists 
and  organ  performers  of  the  day.  To  the  celeb- 
^ty  of  Keeble's  name  as  a  master,  and  the  exten- 
eive  professional  connections  of  Eelfe  senior,  his 
Bon  -n-as  indebted  for  the  early  encouragement  he 
experienced  as  a  piano-forte  teacher,  which  was 
followed  up  by  full  employment  of  forty  years  in 
that  line  of  professional  practice.  His  musical 
compositions  have  been  but  few,  and  those  chief- 
ly of  a  theoretical  nature,  commencing  with  a 
"Set  of  Sonatas,"  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
the  Princesses  Mary  and  Sophia,  a  popular  ballad, 
entitled  "ilaxy's  Dream,"  with  some  others  not 
worthy  of  mention ;  "  ITie  Principles  of  Harmo- 
ny," first  published  in  1799,  in  periodical  num- 
bers, entitled  "  Guida  Armonica,"  and  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  theoictical  ^Un  of  Logier,  as 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  ofienng  elementary  in- 
structions through  the  medium  of  exercises,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  anticipated ;  Tarioiu  single 
pieces,  chiefiy  composed  for  the  improvement  of 
professional  and  private  pupils  pieced  under  his 
tuition ;  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Kemarks  on  the 
present  State  of  Musical  Instruction,  with  a  Pro- 
spectus of  a  new  Order  of  Thorough-bass  Desig- 
nation, and  a  demonstrative  View  of  the  defec- 
tive Nature  of  the  customary  Mode ;  to  which  are 
annexed.  Definitions  of  Twenty  Diagrams  exhib- 
ited in  a  Music  Scroll,"  1819.  His  last  work, 
entitled  "Lucidtu  Ordo,"  was  published  in  1821, 
and  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  divest  the  subject 
of  thorough  bass  and  musical  composidon  of  all 
its  intricacies,  and  to  exhibit  the  whole  science 
in  a  lucid  and  simple  form,  capable  of  applica- 
tion to  every  species  of  composition. 

RELIGIOSO.  (I.)  With  religious  feeling ;  in 
a  devotional  manner. 

RELLSTAB,  JOHANN  CARL  ITUEDRICH, 

Erinter,  and  proprietor  of  a  music  warehouse  at 
erlin,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1769.  He  was 
first  Innught  up  to  the  muucal  profiBBuoB,  and 
studied  under  Agricola  and  Fasch.  He  wrote 
several  musical  works,  amongst  which  are'  the 
following  :  "  Essay  on  the  Union  of  Musical 
and  Rhetorical  Declamation,  intended  principal- 
ly for  the  Use  of  Musical  Performers  and  Com- 
posers, with  Examples,"  Berlin,  17S6 ;  "Saaay, 
containing  the  Obsecrations  of  a  lYavcller  respect- 
ing Church  Music,  Concerts,  Berlin,  1789  ; 
"  Instructions  for  Amateurs  of  the  Harpsichord, 
to  finger  in  the  Style  of  Bach,"  Berlin,  1790  ; 
"  The  Harpsichord  Magazine,"  Berlin,  1787.  This 
was  continued  in  the  following  year,  under  the 
title  of  "  Melody  and  Harmony."  It  contains 
several  of  Kellstab's  Tooal  and  instrumental  com- 
positions. <■  lAeder  wtd  Getango  wradtiedener  Art 
zum  siiigen  am  Clavier,  liler  Thait,"  Berlin,  1791 ; 
"2(er  Theil,"  Berlin,  1791;  "  Siz  Solfeggi  p.  il 
Cembalo,"  Berlin,  1792 ;  "  Sotiata  p.  ii  Organo ;" 
•*  12  Marschefart  Klainer,"  Op.  79  ;  "  Sonaiine  p. 
Cemb.  C.  Fl.;"  »  IVitdheU  wjj  Wiiit,  Charakter- 
ttUck  f.  Klaviw."  The  following  ue  in  manu- 
script :  "  Pygmalion,"  a  cantata  from  Ramler ; 
"  The  Shi^herds  at  the  Manger,"  a  cantata  from 
Ramler ;  lastly^  "  Seven  Symphonies  and  Over- 
tures." 

RELLSTAB,  HEINRICH  FRIEDRICH  LUD- 
WIG,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1799,  was  destined  for 
muaio  by  his  fiither,  after  whose  death  he  became 


a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1815,  and  was  advanced 
to  an  officer.  His  military  duties,  however, 
never  robbed  him  of  his  taste  for  the  arts.  Poe- 
try occupied  him  especially,  and  he  wrote  th« 
books  for  operas  and  songs  for  the  ZAederietf^ 
which  he  founded,  in  1819,  with  Bctrger  nnd 
Klein.  In  1621  he  left  the  military  sert'ioe,  and 
went  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  wrote 
his  tragedy  of  "  Charles  the  Bold,"  published  in 
1S21.  From  this  time  ho  gave  himself  up  to 
literature  and  musical  ciiticism.  Poems,  Uttla 
hiatorieiS  and  romances  by  Rcllstab,  have  been 
published  since  1825.  Among  the  latter  is  a  sa- 
tirical one,  entitled  "  Henrietie,  ou  la  belle  CaiUa- 
tricn,"  of  which  Mile.  Sontag  formed  the  subject, 
and  which  gave  great  offence.  Rellatab  has  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Berlin,  where  he  is  yet  distiu- 
gulshed  aa  a  musical  critic,  (1854.) 

RELUZZI.  A  mu^dan  at  Prarue.  Twelve 
of  his  symphonies  were  known  about  the  year 

1760. 

RELZER,  JOHANN,  chamber  mandan  to  the 
Bishop  of  Wurtabu^  ri)ont  tho  year  1740b  was 
a  native  of  Vienna,  lie  was  eonaidered  one  of 
the  boat  violinists  of  his  time. 

REMBT,  JOHANN  ERNST,  organist  of  the 
princifml  church  at  Suhl,  in  Saxony,  was  bom 
there  in  1749.  He  was  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  organ,  and  a  good  contrapuntist.  In 
1787,  he  published,  at  Leipsic,  *■&  Orget  Trios," 
which  he  previously  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  renowned  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  works 
he  had  profoundly  studied.  Amongst  his  other 
published  compositions  are  *>  50  Vieralimmigo  Ftt- 
getten  far  die  Orgol  oomponirt  und  Hrn.  Kapdlm. 
BUler  Zuffteignet,"  Lripsic,  1791 ;  **  12  kichte  trio- 
mOssige  Choralvorapiaie,  \r.  Heft,"  Ldpstc,  1797 ; 
and  "  Derselben  2r.  Heft,"  Leipuc,  1797.  At  that 
period  he  had  many  othw  practical  works  ready 
for  publication. 

RE  MI,  of  Auxerre,  a  monk  in  the  convent  of 
St,  G^main,  in  the  ninth  century,  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He 
wrote,  amongst  other  works,  a  "  Commentary  on 
the  treatise  de  Afuncd  of  Martianus  Capidla." 

REMORIN]^  RANIERL  This  singer  is  wdl 
known  in  the  modern  muncal  annals  of  Italy ; 
in  that  country  he  was  a  pegformcr  of  celebrity 
for  many  years.  He  has  t>ecn  attached  to  the 
Italian  opera  at  Lisbon,  and  went  to  London  in 
April,  1824,  to  p<fff(nm  his  engagement  at  tho 
King's  Theatre,  where  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  Rossini's  opera  of  the  "  Turco  in  ItaUoj" 
in  the  character  of  Selim,  a  Turkish  prince. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  1827.  Tho  principal 
ijuali^  in  Remonni's  voice  was  strength;  his 
tones  w6ro  not  only  loud,  but  were  propelled  by 
a  force  that  threw  than  into  every  comer  of  the 
house  at  once.  His  compass  was  not  great.  His 
execution  waa.  vigorous  and  neat,  and  his  intona- 
tion, the  chief  requiute  in  a  ^ger,  perfect.  His 
long  experience  of  the  stage  in  a  country  where 
negligent  action  is  not  overlooked,  also  gave  him 
an  easy  and  correct  manner  of  acting. 

REMPLISSAOE.  (F.)  A  term  applied  to 
the  fiorid  or  decorative  Sights  and  flounshea  in- 
troduced in  concertos  and  bravura  aiis. 

REMFT,  JOHANN  KATXHIAS,  a  Oermau 
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BES 


compoier,  chiefly  of  Protestant  hTinnSt  died  in 

the  year  1802. 

BENALBI,  OIXILIO,  an  Italian  composor  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  wae  bom  at  Padua.  Of 
his  works  we  can  name  '■  Madri^ali  d  4,  6,  s  6 
co«,  con  diaiogi  i  7  voei,"  Book  1,  Venice  1567| 
and  «  Mttdrigali  d  1  voci.  Lib.  2." 

KENATJD,  a  French  musician,  trss  chapel- 
master  to  the  Empress  of  Bussia.  He  composed 
the  music  of  two  comie  operas,  ontitlad  "  L« 
Cunier"  and  "  Le  Maueaia  Minago" 

BENAUD,  MLLE..  the  older,  a  celebrated 
singer  at  the  Th6Atre  Italien,  in  Paris,  between 
the  years  1785  and  1790.  She  was  remarkablo 
for  the  ease  with  which  she  mmg,  and  for  her 
correct  articulation  and  intonation.  Two  of  her 
sisters  also  sang  at  the  same  theatre,  and  at  the 
same  period.  They  were  called  ■*  La  oouvig  da 
rouiffnob." 

BENFK.  ADAM,  a  celebrated  contrapuntist, 
resided  at  Liege  from  1538  to  1556. 

BENVERSEMENT.  (F.)  AuinTeraion. 

BENYOL  (F.)   A  repeat.  AnamofpTento 

the  character  ^  . 

BENVOISY,  BICHAED,  master  of  the  chor- 
isters of  the  holy  chapel  in  D^on,  sot  to  music 
the  Psalms  of  David,  for  four  voices,  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  they  were  published  in  Paris. 

BEPEAT.  A  character  indicating  that  cer- 
tain measures,  passflges,  or  strains*  are  to  be  anng 
or  played  twice  —  thus : 

a?. 


aia-,T  b*  u  CM, 


The  pupil  will  notice  two  kinds,  or  characters 
—  they  both  now  have  the  same  meaning. 
Sometimes  one  is  used,  sometimes  the  other. 
The  r^teat  is  also  used  in  douitla  ending:  The 
repeat  serves  instead  of  writing  the  same  thing 
twice  over.  The  sign  of  one  repeat,  in  com- 
mon use,  is  a  double  bar,  with  dots  before  it ; 
or  two  parallel  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  across 
the  staff,  with  dots  on  one  or  both  sides ;  and  it 
shows  that  the  precedbig  strain  is  to  bo  repeated  — 
that  is,  if  it  be  near  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  all 
hitherto  aung  as  played  is  to  be  repeated ;  or  if 
towards  the  end  of  a  piece,  all  from  such  another 
mark.  In  gavots,  we  usimlly  find  tlie  repeat  at 
about  tho  ihird  part  of  a  piece  —  in  minutes, 
counints,  &c.,  towards  the  end.  It  is  always  un- 
derstood that  if  there  be  dots  on  each  side  the 
bar,  they  direct  to  a  repetition  both  of  the  preced- 
ing and  the  following  strain ;  if  there  be  only  dots 
on  one  side,  then  only  the  strain  on  that  side  is 
to  be  repeated.  A  rei>eat  was  also  denoted  a 
character  set  over  the  place  where  tho  repetition 
begins  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  strain. 
AVhen  the  song  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  first 
atrain,  or  part  of  it,  instead  of  a  repeat,  the 
n'ords  Da  Capo,  that  is,  bom  tho  beginmng,  are 
utted. 

llie  repent  may  be  always  employed  where  the 
repetition  is  simple  and  exact.  Inhere  are  several 
kinds  —  one  with  dots  drawn  acroee  the  staff; 
one  with  dots  on  the  seoond  and  third  apaces. 


with  a  sign  ovn-  them,  thus :  4: ;  and  they  all 
■how  what  part  ia  to  be  aung  orer  again,  dius : 


BEPEECUSSION'.  A  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  sound.  This  happens  in  the  harmonica 
triad,  the  essential  sounds  of  whose  three  chorda 
are  repeated  oftener  than  the  others ;  i.  e.,  the 
Jinal  and  tho  dominani,  which  ore  properly  tha 
repercuatiofta  of  each  mode. 

EEPETmON.   (F.)  AreheorsaL 

BEPUCA.  (L)  A  word  implying  a  repeat 
B^Ucato  has  the  same  meaning. 

BEPONSE.    (F.)    The  answer  in  a  fugue, 

imitation*  or  canon. 

BEFBISE.  (F.)  A  pause,  or  auspenmon.  An 
extempore  grace.   See  Cadsncb. 

BEQUENO,  vmCENZO,  an  abbot,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Accodemia  Clementina,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  but  resided  in  Italy  during  many  years. 
Ha  published  a  work  entitled  "  Saggi  di  Biata- 
bUminto  dalT  Aria  Armoniaa  da'  Grad  «  Bomani 
Canton,"  Parma,  1798. 

BEQTTIEK.  A  funeral  service  composed  and 
performed  for  tho  repose  of  a  departed  soul. 
Bequiama  are  very  common  in  Boman  CathoUo 
countries,  where  almost  every  one  distinguished 
by  birth,  or  extraordinary  talmti  xeceivee  thia 
musical  honor. 

BESABEI9AM,  ANTONIO  DA.  APortn- 
guese  eodesiasttc  and  composer,  bom  at  Lisbon 
in  1621.  He  left  man^  masses  and  othcor  pieces 
of  sacred  music  of  his  composition,  in  manu- 
script, at  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1686. 

BES0LT7TI0N.  That  modulation,  or  change 
of  harmony,  by  which  the  unaccording  note  of 
any  discord  falls  to  one  of  the  concording  notes 
of  the  succeeding  harmony ;  as  when  tho  ninth 
ia  resolved  into  the  eighth,  the  fourth  into  tho 
third,  &c.  Formerly  a  canon  was  said  to  be  fv- 
solved,  or  written  in  raaoitUion,  when,  instead  of 
being  comprised  in  a  single  stai^  idl  the  porta 
were  given  in  separate  staves ;  L  e.,  when  each 
part  was  placed  under  the  next  above  it  in  point 
of  scale  or  natural  order. 

BESONANCE.   A  prolongation  or  reflection 

of  any  sound,  as  when  it  ia  returned  by  the  air 
enclosed  in  the  bodv  of  a  stringed  instrument,  or 
by  eUiptic  and  parabolic  vaults,  or  subterraneous 
caverns. 

BESOUND,  TO.  A  verb  sometimes  implying 
to  ec/io,  tfjUct,  or  lum  back  a  sound,  in  which  sense 
it  is  active ;  sometimes  signiJ^ing  to  be  echoed,  to 
be  rtfieetedt  or  turned  hack,  and  then  its  sense  is 
neuter. 

BESPIBATION  ia  that  peculiar  action  of  the 
lungs  which  is  necessary  to  draw  the  air  into  and 
expel  it  ixam  tho  chest  This  action  consists  of 
two  alternate  movements;  viz.,  mapiralion,  or 
taking  in  the  breath,  and  expiration,  or  the  expul- 
sion of  the  breath.  In  inspiration  the  lungs,  acting 
somewhat  like  a  pair  of  beUows,  dilat*^  to  intro- 
duce the  external  air  into  tho  chest ;  in  expira- 
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lion  they  contract  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  it. 
The  air  must  bo  dravn  into  the  lungs  copiously 
and  with  great  qmckness  ;  but  it  should  only  be 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  cheat  tljwfy,  gradu- 
ally, and  irith  the  utmost  smoothness ;  in  fact, 
the  emis^n  of  it  cannot  he  hufi^anded  with  too 
much  economy.  The  air  thus  thrown  into  mo- 
tioQ  by  respiration  is  the  principal  agent  of  the 
vocal  (ffgans.  When  the  sounds  are  once  formed 
thoy  must  be  emitted  firoolyt  and  by  a  prompt 
impulse,  that  they  mji^  not  become  im^foct  and 
unsteady.  If  the  emission  of  the  voice  ho  not 
performed  with  sufficient  quickness,  the  tone  be- 
comes statural;  and  if  the  voice  he  too  much 
forced  towards  the  head,  prior  to  its  emission,  it 
becomes  tiaaal. 

llESPOXSE,orIlESPONSO.  (I-)  The  name 
of  a  kind  of  snthcra  sung  in  the  Roman  church 
after  the  morning  lesson,  and  which  concludes 
in  the  manner  of  a  londo.  In  a  fugue  the  re- 
tpome  is  the  repetition  of  tho  givoa  subject  by  an- 
other part. 

RESTA,  NOEL,  of  Milan,  composed  the  comic 
opera  "  /  tre  Sigitbei  RidicoU,"  performed  in  1748. 

RESTELLL  A  good  Italian  violinist  at  Bo- 
logna at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

RESTS.  Characters  of  silence,  each  of  which 
denotes  a  cessation  of  sound  eqiial  in  duration 
to  that  of  the  note  after  which  it  is  named ;  thus, 
a  scmibrevemf  is  equal  in  length  to  a  semibrovc, 
a  m'nim  rett  equal  in  length  to  a  minim,  a  crotch- 
et reit  equal  in  length  to  a  crotchet,  and  so  on 
through  all  the  different  characters  of  notation, 
llenco  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  variously 
combining  these  signs  we  may  at  pleasure  ex- 
jvess  silmces  of  any  dnzation.   For  examples, 

see  CUABACTEBS. 

RESTORATIOX.  The  act  of  restoring  a  note 
made  flat  or  sharp  to  its  ptimitiTO  sound. 

EETARDANDO.  (L)  A  retardiiq;  of  the 
movement. 

KETARDATION.  The  carrymg  one,  two,  or 
more  notes  of  a  preceding  chord  into  the  suc- 
ceeding combination. 

RETRO.  (L.)  This  adverb  signifies  baek- 
trarrf,  and  is  applied  to  the  subrject  of  a  canon, 
when  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  iti  being  sung 
in  a  retrograde  direction. 

RETROGRADO.  (I.)  In  retrograde  move- 
ment. 

RETZEL,  ANTON,  chapel-master  to  the  Duke 
of  Holstein,  was  bom  at  Brunswick  about  the 
year  1724.  He  was  an  eminent  perfisrmer  on  the 
bassoon,  and  a  good  contrapuntist.  His  music  is 
in  the  style  of  Uraun ;  some  of  it  was  published 
at  Amsterdam. 

REUFFICS,  JACOBUS,  a  musician  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  published  "  Opella  Mitsica," 
Nuremberg,  1643. 

REUSCHEL,  JOHANN  GEORG,  ningor  at 
Marckcrsbach,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  published  "  Decas  Miuarum 
Saeranim  i,  6,  6-18  vocum,"  Freyberg,  1667. 

BEUSCmuS,  JOHANNES,  chancellor  of  the 
Bigh<9  of  Mdssen,  was  an  exeellmt  muucian. 


He  published  at  I^ipsic,  in  1S54,  <*  Malodim  zw 
dea  Ueorffii  Fabricii  LaUsinitchen  Oden,"  of  whitA 
several  editions  were  published. 

REUSXER,  JACOB,  a  German  composer, 
flourished  about  the  year  1600,  and  published* 
amongst  other  works,  <'  Miaua  0  rocHm,"  Dilling- 
en,  IGOt,  and  "Miua  4i  at  5  vooum,  nan  Cffieio 
B.  M.  v.,"  DiUingcn,  1604. 

REUSSNER,  ELIAS,  a  lutist  and  composer 
for  his  instrument  in  Schloswic,  flourished  in 
the  middle  of  the  sorenteenth  century,  and  pub- 
lished "  Lauten-bul,  aua  PrmhtdieHi  PaduatttHy 
CouranUn,  Sarabanden,  Giguen,  Gavotttn  wvi  an- 
dem  Piicen,"  Brcslau,  1608. 

RECSSNER,  ESAIAS,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  lutist  in  the  service  of  tho  Prince  of  Lieg- 
nitz-Brieg,  and  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
He  published,  in  1676,  "New  LmOeafiitdtt^ ;" 
also  '^SundeHgeittUdtaUdodienEvang^aekeflJei' 
er  auf  die  LaiUe  geaetst." 

REUTER,  GEORG,  Sen.,  imperial  ehapel- 
mnstcr  and  organist  of  SL  Stephen's  Church  at 
Yiffima,  was  bom  thite  in  1660.  Ha  died  in 
1731. 

REUTER.  CARL,  eldest  eon  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  chapel-maater  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral 
at  "Vienna  about  the  year  1740.  Renter  Hsi  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  1770. 

REY,  JEAN  BAPnSTE,  bom  at  lauterte,  in 
the  departmNit  of  the  Tarn  and  Gaiwme,  in 

France,  in  1734,  was  self-instructed  in  the  art  of - 
music,  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Sernin,  at  Toulouse. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  in  the  cathedral  at  Anch ; 
three  years  after  which  he  was  attached  to  the 
grand  opera  of  Toulouse,  and  continued  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  art  with  increasing  success  in  various 
towns,  especially  at  Mon^Uicr,  Marseilles,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Nantes,  till  ho  had  attained  his  forti- 
eth year.  Uis  liune  had,  by  that  time,  reached 
Paris,  several  motets  of  his  composition  having 
been  performed  at  the  chapel  of  Louis  XV,  In 
1776,  when  at  Nantes,  he  recdvcd  a  kttre  da 
cachet,  ordering  him  to  appear  at  Paris,  and  to 
be  attached  to  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Muse, 
where  he  remained,  till  his  death,  in  tho  situation 
of  director  of  the  orchestra.  In  1779  Louis  XVI. 
appointed  him  chamber  musician,  with  a  salary 
of  two  thousand  francs,  and  a  promise  that  he 
should  succeed  to  tho  place  of  superintendent  of 
the  royal  music,  and  be  decorated  with  the  cordon 
noir — advantages  which  he  lost,  however,  by  the 
events  of  tho  revolution.  I>uring  the  thirty- 
five  years  that  Rey  conducted  the  opera  orches- 
tra, ho  did  not  cease  to  contribute  in  sustaining 
the  preeminence  of  that  establishment  He 
either  composed  or  revived  several  works  per- 
formed at  the  theatre ;  he  eompleted  the  open 
of  "Arvire  and  Eveluia,"  of  the  celebrated  Sac- 
chini,  who  was  his  intimate  Mond,  and  had  con- 
fided to  him  that  task.  When  Napoleon  assumed 
the  imperial  dignity,  he  promoted  Rey  t}  the 
situation  of  chcf-dorchestre  of  the  Chap^  Royal. 
He  died  in  1810,  which  event  is  said  to  have  been 
hastened  by  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  daughter, 
in  the  preceding  year,  who  had  considmiablo  mu- 
sical talent.  Rey's  brother  was  violoncellist  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  assisted  J.  B. 
Rey  in  the  eompoation  of  the  opera  of  "A^Mm 
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et  OoroHia."  In  an  access  of  dolirium,  from  bnin 
ftver,  lie  cat  his  thioati  In  the  year  1811. 

REY,  N.,  an  amateur  at  Paris,  published  there 
the  following  -work :  ■■  Systems  Aamionique,  dO' 
whppi  et  tratti  ^aprli  Us  prbtcipea  du  ecUbre  Ra- 
mraa ;  ou  Grammaire  de  Mvaique,  toiu  le  titn  de 
Tttblature,  le  rapportnnt  an  Dictionnmre  ii«  J.  J. 
liotuseatt,  pour  tervir  d  rinteUigmce  et  h  feiueigm- 
ment  de  tout  FtHMmUe  de  la  muaigutt  contenarU  in- 
troduction, ej[planati<m,  riglei  de  eon^otkion,  d^- 
HUionif  oburvatUtta,  frineipe$  pour  le*  eommanqaw, 
^1  avee  ihiorU  four  iraucer  et  a'exereer  A  dinger 
touiet  let  harmonies  et  mdhdies,"  179S. 

REYUER,  ANDREAS,  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at  Gotha,  was 
bom  in  1601.  He  published  *•  Margarita  Philo- 
lop/uca  in  anmdo  Syru^is  totius  I'hilosophia,"  "Svt' 
remberff,  1636,  and  '<  l^eimen  iiutinm  pro  Ex- 
ercitio  Jlebraice  oonjugandi,"  Gotha,  1671. 

REYMANX,  F.  G.,  ballet  master  to  the  court 
theatre  at  Strolitz,  published,  about  the  year  1783, 
the  operetta  "  Der  Dtrvische."  Much  of  his  in- 
Htnimeatal  moaio  is  dso  to  bs  found  in  manu* 
script. 

REYNVAAN,  J.  YERSCinTRRE,  an  adTO- 
cate  at  Flushing,  in  Holland,  published  •<  CaU- 
chitmm  der  IfitsyV' Amsterdam,  1788,  a  work  of 
merit  {  alao  "  Uusglcaai  kunti-woordmboek,  beAet- 
zeiida  de  verklaarittffen  als  nude  het  gebntik  en  de 
kracht  der  iaiHitwoorden,  die  in  de  Afiizyk  vaorko- 
men,"  AmBterdam,  1795.  He  was  also  the  com- 
poser of  "  Six  Havpsichotd  Sonatas,  with  Vudin 
Aec.,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 

REYS,  OASPARDOS,  chapel-master,  first  at 
Lisbon  and  afterwards  at  Rraga,  about  the  year 
1630,  was  a  papU  of  D.  Looo,  and  composed 
much  church  music. 

RHAPSODIE.   (F.)   A  rhapsody,  a  capric- 

cio. 

RHATSODISTS.  or  RHAPSODI.  (Or.)  Per- 
sons among  the  ancients  whoaoprofession  it  was 
to  sing  or  recite  the  rerses  of  Hontcc  and  other 
celebrated  poets.  It  appears  tiiat  particular  forms 
were  obscr\'ed  in  repeating  the  works  of  the  great 
epic  bard,  and  that  the  rbapsodi  were  cloth^  in 
red  when  they  sang  from  tho  Iliad,  and  in  blue 
when  they  chanted  the  Odyssey.  They  per- 
formed in  the  theatres,  and  sometunes  contended 
for  prLKSf  both  in  recitation  and  in  singing.  But 
ancient  authors  seem  to  speak  of  otha  rbapsodi 
of  higher  antiquity  than  these ;  persons  who 
'wrote  hcroiu  poems,  or  songs,  in  praise  tA  heroes 
and  diHtiuguttihed  men,  and  sang  their  own  eom- 
poeitiona  from  town  to  town  for  a  Bubeietence ; 
of  which  profession  Homer  himself  is  said  to 
have  been.  It  is,  however,  highly  lurobable  that 
they  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  that  th«r 
businosa  was,  IndiiTerently,  to  sing  or  rehearse 
cither  their  own  poems  or  those  of  othor  authors. 
It  is  not  a  sul^ect  of  wonder  if,  after  Uomer's 
time,  they  chiefly  confined  thenuelvoa  to  his  pro* 
ductions,  for  which  the  people  had  tho  utmost 
Tfmcration ;  and  it  is  natural  to  supposD  that  they 
should  erect  public  stages,  and  dilute  the  prizes 
of  recitation*  in  places  of  general  resort. 

SHAW,  or  RHAU,  OEORO.  a  celebrated 
German  mudcian,  and  improver  of  Protestant 
psalmody,  was  also  a  printer  at  Wittenberg.  Ho 


was  bom  at  l^eld,  in  Franconia,  in  1488,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  appointed  singer  and  director 
of  music  at  Leipsic ;  in  which  qualities  he  brought 
out,  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  thesis  sustained 
between  U.  Luther  and  Eck,  a  mass  for  twelve 
voices,  which  was  performed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  thesis,  and  a  "  Te  Deum,"  to  be  sung 
at-  tho  conclusion.   AAer  this  he  settled  in  his 

Srinting  bumness  at  Wittenberg,  and  ^enco  pro- 
ueed,*  in  1538,  a  collection  of  motets  for  four 
voices,  by  diiTorcnt  masters,  under  the  title  of 
"  &lecla  Ilarmoniete,  4  vortim,"  and;  in  1.'544,  a 
second  collection,  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  Ucrman  canticles,  for  four  and  five 
voices,  for  tho  use  of  schools.  In  lfil8  appeared 
the  first  edition  of  his  work  entitled  Enchiridton 
utriusque  Musiete  prm^icte  ex  variis  Muaicorum  Li- 
bris  congettum ; "  this  went  through  seven  editions 
up  to  the  year  lafi3.  llis  death  took  place  in 
1548. 

RHEIX,  FR.  A  celebrated  Fronch  flutist  and 
composer  for  his  iiiBtrumcitt  at  Vienna.  He  died 
previously  to  tho  year  1799. 

BHEINECK.  CHRISTOPH,  a  ptea^g  «»m- 
poser,  excellent  tenor  sinf^er,  and  pianist,  was 
bom  at  Mcmraingen  in  1748.  He  learned  the 
elements  of  singing  from  his  father.  It  was  at 
Lyons  that  he  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
moflic,  and  in  that  city  he  |»>duced  his  first 
opera,  "Le  I^ouveaa  PygnuUion,"  which  was  not 
only  &vorably  recoivcd  as  a  novelty,  but  long 
remained  a  stock  piece  at  the  Lyons  theatre. 
Shortly  after  tho  appearance  of  this  composition, 
he  wag  invited  by  the  minister,  Turgot,  to  settle 
at  Paris,  which  request  was  accompanied  by  an 
offer  of  a  profitaUe  place  under  government. 
He  consented,  first  requesting  to  visit  his  father 
in  Germany,  whom  he  saw  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  was  deprived  of  him  by  death.  This 
event  delayed  his  arrival  in  Paris  nearly  a 
month ;  in  which  short  interval  Tuigot  had 
been  disgraced,  and  consequently  was  incapable 
of  fulfilling  his  promise  to  Rh«neck.  Frustrat- 
ed in  his  hopes,  he  quitted  Paris,  and  settled  as 
innkeeper  in  hia  native  ton-n,  where  he  died 
about  tiie  year  1796.  Tho  following  of  his  com- 
poeitions  i\'ere  printed :  "  Der  Todgesang  Jesti," 
an  oratorio,  the  poetry  by  Stadele,  1776:  "Mel- 
odies to  Scbellhom's  Collection  of  Psalms;" 
"  A  Mass  i"  "Le  Nouvcau  Pygmaiion,"  comic 
opera,  Lyons ;  "  Z«  Filt  Jteeonnaisaant,"  comic 
opera,  Lyons ;  and  "  Rinalda,"  grand  opera,  in 
Germany,  with  Stadcle's  poetry,  Memmingen, 
1779 ;  four  collections  of  songu,  printed  subse- 
quently to  the  year  1770,  and  many  songs  and 
piano-forte  pieces,  published  in  the  five  volumes 
of  the  8pire  Collection.  Amongst  his  music  left 
in  manuscript  ore  "  Six  Harpsichord  Concertos." 

RHEINER,  FELIX.  A  celebrated  performer 
on  the  bassoon  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Munich. 
He  died  previously  to  the  year  178d. 

RHETORICAL  has  various  meanings.  The 
double  bar  shows  the  rhetorical  termination  of  a 
strain;  and  the  Germans  divide  accent  into 
grammatical  and  rhetorical,  the  first  of  which 
we  call  accent,  and  the  latter  emphasis. 

RHIEMANX,  or  RIEMANX,  JACOB,  a  cel- 
ebrated instrumental  composer  about  the  yeac 
1720,  putdished  at  Amsterdam  ■*  Suites  pour  B. 
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de  V'iob  et  B.  C,"  Op.  1 ;  "  6  Sonate  i  V.  soh  9  B. 
C,"  Op.  2 ;  and  "  SonaU  A  V.,  ds  gamba  « 
coattuuo,"  Op,  3. 

KHOMBOID.  (Gr.)  A  four-sided  figure 
flUnding  on  one  of  its  angles,  and  intimating 
that  the  notes  of  the  passage  over  which  it  is 
placed  are  to  swell  in  sound  as  that  widens,  and 
decrease  as  it  narrows. 

RHYTHMIC.  A  term  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  ancient  music  which  taught  the  practice  and 
rules  of  morement  and  rhythm. 

IlHYTHMOP(EIA.  (Gr.)  That  part  of  the 
science  of  the  ancient  music  which  prescribed  the 
laws  of  rhythm,  or  whatever  appertained  to  the 
rhythmicart.  Therhythmopcciahadforitaobject 
the  movement  or  time,  iho  measure  of  which  it 
denoted,  together  with  its  divisions,  order,  and 
mixture,  whether  to  move  the  passions  or  to 
calm  them.  It  was  princi[)ally  connected  with 
poetry,  because  poetry  alone  regulated  the  move- 
uenta  of  the  ancient  music.  The  rhytlunopana 
was  divided  into  three  principal  modes,  or  tro- 
phes;  ono  low  and  conflned,  another  niised 
and  dignified,  and  a  middle  one,  tranquil  and 
peaceable. 

RHYTHM.  That  property,  or  quality,  in  the 
melopccia  of  the  ancients,  and  melody  of  the 
moderns,  by  which  the  cadences  of  every  kind 
of  movement  are  regulated  and  determined. 
The  rhythmw  of  the  ancient  musicians  was, 
however,  materially  difi'erent  from  that  observed 
by  modem  composers ;  the  former  was  prescribed 
by  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  poetry, 
and  had  no  other  variety  than  that  afforded  by 
its  metrical  laws.  The  modern  rhythmua,  on  the 
contrary,  only  requires  the  so  accommodating 
long  and  short  notes  to  the  syllables,  as  to  prop- 
erly separate  the  words,  and  give  due  force  to 
the  accented  syllablee.  Vaesius  and  other  writ- 
ers on  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  ancients  attribute 
to  their  rhythmu*  the  whole  force  of  their  music. 
Much,  however,  of  the  great  effects  of  which  we 
read  is,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power 
and  richness  of  their  language,  and  to  their  ju- 
dicious attending  to  the  rendwing  the  expression 
so  obvious,  clear,  and  pointed,  mat  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  the  verse  wag  lost  to  the  ear  of  the  au- 
dience. "  llhythm  is  the  measure  and  outline 
of  motion.  It  is  the  pulne  of  life,  by  which  wo 
note  its  moments.  In  music,  it  is  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  accent,  the  measurod  beat,  which 
marks  the  character  and  live  expression  of  the 
movement.  Pulsation  seems  a  universal  fitct  iu 
nature ;  whatsoever  has  life  manifests  it  in  regu- 
lar puliiations,  in  successive  impulses,  or  alter- 
nately advancing  and  rctiruig  waves.  It  is  and 
it  is  not ;  we  touch  it  and  we  miss  it ;  it  comes 
and  it  goes;  it  has  its  climuc  and  its  recom- 
mencement, and  Uiat  in  each  little  infinitesimal 
instant  of  its  history.  Every  thing,  in  iact,  (to 
uso  a  vulgar  phmse.)  is  'touch  and  go.' 
ITiought  is  a  perpetual  series  of  now  volitions, 
not  an  undivided  flow.  Every  influence  propels 
itself  in  waves.  It  is  so  with  sensation,  so  with 
evtxy  sort  of  contact  into  which  qui  senses 
come  with  any  thing ;  things  vibrate  to  each 
other,  but  do  not  rest  in  oontacL  The  sense  nf 
touch  is  titiUation  of  the  nerves.  The  German 
word  for  what  we  call  the  measure  in  a  piece  of 
music  is  tafU,  or  touch. 


<■  Rhythm  is  the  principle  of  order  in  tlte 
magic  world  of  tones.  It  gives  to  sound  its 
wavy  outline.  It  derives  melody  from  harmony. 
Rhythm  is  every  where,  and  lends  a  beauti&l 
self-balance  to  the  outgoing  of  every  unimpeded 
energy. 

"  Every  art  has  its  rhythm,  or  somethii^  cor- 
responding. And  this  is  why  music  is  bo  conge- 
nial with  every  form  of  beauty,  and  can  so  read- 
ily translate  or  transfuse  the  spirit  of  what  we 
feel  through  any  olbor  sense  besides  the  esr; 
for  rh}'thm  is  the  law,  or  common  term  uniting 
all  these  spheres,  and  distributing  thdr  - ele- 
ments in  correspondence  one  with  another. 

*< '  Rhythmical  feeling  is  genius,'  says  Kovalis. 
'Every  man  has  his  individual  rhythm.  All 
method  is  rhj-thm  ;  have  rhythm  in  your  power, 
and  the  world  is  yours.' "  —  /.  S.  Dwight, 

BIBXBLE.  A  small  viol  vi-ith  three  strings. 
The  diminutlTe  of  Rebec.   See  that  word. 

RIBBE,  J.  C,  a  German  muucian,  pnbUshed 
"  6  Sonaten  fUn  Klav.  mU  Ft."  Berlin,  1789,  and 
"  3  Gr.  Daot  Conetrt.  p.  2  Ft.,"  Berlin,  1798. 

RIBOTIUS,  liATTRENTITTS,  a  singer  in  K5- 
nigsberg  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, published  thero,  in  1638,  "  EtuJuridion 
Miuictm,"  a  short  work,  containing  the  prindples 
of  unging. 

RICCATI,  GIORDANO,  an  Italian  count, 
born  at  IVevigi,  was  a  good  mathematician,  and 
wrote  the  following  works  relating  to  music ; 
"  DeUe  Corde  ovvero  Fibre  ElasiicMe,"  Bologna, 
1767  ;  *'  Delle  Vibraiioni  Smore  dei  CiUndri,"  Ve- 
rona, 1782 ;  and  <■  DisMriazione  Jlako-mattmaHea 
delie  Vibnuioai  del  Tamburo."  The  second  of 
those  works  is  to  bo  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Memorie  di  MtUemat.  e  Fisie.  delia  Soc.  Itai. 
Vcron.,"  and  the  third  work  in  the  "Snggi  Scien~ 
tijici  e  Letterati  deli  Accad.  di  Padua." 

lUCCI,  or  RIZZIO,  DAVID,  a  celebrated 
lutist  and  singer,  bom  at  Turin,  about  1540, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  musician  in  that  city,  who 
instructed  his  son  in  music  and  ^png  to  sooh 
an  extent  that  he  got  an  appointment  st  the 
court  of  Savoy.  At  this  time  uio  Duke  of  Sevoy 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Mary  Queen  of  Seats, 
whom  it  is  well  known  that  Uizzio  accompanied, 
and  afterwards  became  the  unfortunate  favorite 
of  that  unfortunate  queen,  being  stabbed  by  her 
side  in  1566.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  eev- 
erel  old  Scotch  songs,  as  "Cowden  knows," 
"Galashiels,''  *' Gala  Water,"  "Ettrick  Banks," 
"Braes  of  Yarrow,"  "Bush  aboon,"  "Traquaur," 
&C-,  were  composed  by  David  Rizzio ;  but  this 
must  be  an  error,  the  style  of  the  Scotch  music 
being  determined  before  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
the  best  of  theso  airs  having  been  tnditimaUj 
traced  to  much  more  distant  periods.  Neither 
ought  it  to  be  imagined  that  a  stranger,  who,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was  devoted  to  bunness, 
OS  Mary*s  secretary,  should  acquire  or  inv«at  a 
style  of  music  so  different  in  ever}'  respect  from, 
that  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  iu  his 
own  country.  Midody  is  so  much  the  character- 
istic of  the  Scotch  airs,  that  it  is  even  donbtflil 
whether  they  had  basses  before  the  last  century ; 
whilst  in  Rizzio's  time,  harmony  was  the  favor- 
ite study  of  the  Italian  composers.  Palcsttina 
himself  obtained  the  glorious  title  of  the  father 
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of  harmony,  and  attached  himeelf  exclueiTely  to 
counterpoint ;  and  when  Riztio  studied  his  nit, 
^Paleetrina'B  music  must  have  been  in  the  highest 
favor  in  Italy.  Besides,  although  the  style  of 
the  ancient  Scotch  melody  has  been  well  imitat- 
ed by  Oswald  and  other  Scotch  musicians,  no 
foreigniff  has  been  known  to  have  acquired  its 
true  spirit.  Gemiiiiani,  who  was  a  greatadmirer 
of  Scotch  airs,  said  that  ho  had  destroyed  sereral 
quires  of  paper  in  endesvoring  to  compose  a  sec- 
ond part  to  the  beautiful  air,  "The  broom  of 
Cowdcu  knowK,"  Tassoui,  author  of  "  La  ifec- 
chia  rapittt"  speaks  of  this  musie  as  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  Italians  of  his  day,  and  attrib- 
utes its  inrention  to  King  James  of  S(x>t]and  —  an 
opinion  which  might  easily  be  adopted  by  a 
foreigner,  because  all  the  Scotch  kings  of  this 
name,  and  particularly  the  first,  third,  fourth, 
and  filth,  were  versed  in  music  and  poetry. 

The  testimony  of  Tassoni  proves  that  this 
music  is  derived  from  an  earlier  period  than  that 
in  which  Kizzio  existed.  Une  must  not,  how- 
erer,  adopt  his  opinion  of  the  inventor,  nor 
must  they  be  believed  who  give  the  honor  of 
this  invention  to  the  monks  of  Melrose.  It  is 
more  probable  that  these  delightful  melodies  had 
thoir  origin  amongst  sheph^ds,  who  really  ex- 
perienced the  smtimente  and  affections  they  so 
well  oxproBs. 

Kizzio  may  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
mode  a  collection  of  these  melodies,  or  he  may 
have  executed  them  more  delicately  than  anv  of 
the  Scotch  musicians  of  the  same  period,  or  he 
may  perhaps  have  corrected  the  extravagance  of 
certain  passages ;  for  one  is  struck  by  the  regu- 
larity of  some  of  these  airs,  whilst  we  are  amused 
by  ^0  wildncss  of  others;  and  in  either  case 
the  Scotch  may  bo  said  to  owe  him  obligation. 
But  that  this  style  of  pastoral  melody,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  Italian  melody  of  tho  same  age, 
and  so  peculiar  in  erory  respect,  should  have 
been  cstabliiihed  and  invontod  by  him,  appears 
impossible. 

KICCI,  I^DEAIC,  tho  composer,  died  May, 
1852,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  talent.  He  was 
stricken  by  apoplexy  in  the  post  carriage  be- 
tween 'Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg.  Ricci  was 
the  author  of  many  operas,  more  successful  in 
Italy  than  elsewhere.  Tho  "Prigioni  dEdin- 
burgo  "  is  the  most  &mou8  of  his  operas,  among 
which  "SoUat"  "Ettelia,"  and  *'Griselda,"  are  not 
unknown.  His  "  Corrado  iCAltamura  "  £iiled  in 
Poris,  in  1844.  Ho  had  recently  produced,  at 
Veoiee,  «  /  due  SitrtUli,"  an  opera  of  which  he 
composed  both  words  and  music,  and  in  May, 
1862,  was  summoned  to  Russia,  undor  the  es- 
pecisl  patronage  of  Field  Marshal  Faskcwitch, 
and  saw  before  him  the  promise  of  that  brilliant 
csnet  which  tho  groat  wealth  and  cultivation  of 
tho  Russian  aristocracy  secure  to  a  few  fortunate 
srtisM  of  every  kind.  On  the  2d  December  he 
wrote,  that  for  tho  first  time  fortune  smiled 
upon  him.  He  quotea  from  his  o^'n  opera  of 
"  Holla,"  of  which  the  tenor  part  was  written 
fiu  Koriani :  "  A  nameless  stone  shall  cover  my 
grave;"  smiles  at  the  thought;  says  that  it 
wiU  be  his  own  &ult  if  it  is  so,  and  wtthiu  a  few 
ireeks  reaches  the  scene  of  his  anticipated  tri- 
UIDplu^  a  corpse. 

EICCI,  MICHEL  ANOEIX).  an  Italian  oon- 
tmpontistt  flonriBhed  early  in  the  seventeenth 


century.  Some  of  his  oompoidtions  may  ba 
found  in  the  "  B^rgomeno.  Parttaa,  Mva.  Ferdi- 
nand. 1-5  mcum,"  Venice,  1615. 

RICCXO,  AIJGELO  MARIA,  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy, and  professor  cf  the  Qntk  language  at 
Florence,  published  there,  in  1747,  a  work  enti- 
tled "  DUsertatumea  Homarica,"  in  which  are  the 
three  following  dissertations  relating  to  music : 
1.  "  DUtert.  de  Achilio  cUharA  canente  veteriqw 
Grtecorum  MtuicA;"  2.  "An  mmicA  cttrenlur 
marbi;"  and  3.  "  Distert.  de  Miuicd  virili  at  ef- 
fimituad  Grteeonm  nomutituqug  aliis  ad  eoffniiio- 
itcm  musiea  pertituniibm." 

RICCIO,  A^'TO^'IO  TEODORO,  a  contra- 
puntist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Bres- 
cia, was  at  first  chapel-master  at  Fcrrara,  from 
whence  he  was  invited  to  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Vienna,  but  afterwards  lef^  that  court  for  Dres- 
den, where  he  embraced  the  Protestant  religion. 
Aft^  a  few  years  he  again  removed  to  Kon^- 
berg,  and  lastly  to  Wittmiberg,  where  he  died  in 
1^90.  Of  his  published  works  we  can  mention 
"  Lib.  1  de  Madrigali  d  fi  voci,"  Venice,  1567 ; 
"  Lib.  2  de  Madrigaii  d  6,  7,  8,  e  12  voei,"  Venice, 
1567 :  "  Cansoni  alia  Napolitana  &  6  e  &  voci," 
Nuremberg,  1577 ;  "  CmUionat  Sacra,  6,  G,  ed  8 
vocum,"  Nurembei^,  1578 ;  "  Motetti  d.  6  ed  9 
voei,"  Fnuikfort ;  "  Absae,"  Konigsbeig,  1579  ; 
"  MoMta  i  et  ptuf.  voeum,"  1580;  and,  "  jHtrm- 
tm,  qui  in  eolermiiatibiu  mt^ribia  et  pnecipwrwm 
Sanctorum  Festit  in  Eccletia  decantari  tolent," 
Venice,  1589. 

RICCIO,  OIOVANXI  BATnSTA,  an  Itoliaa 
composer,  published,  about  the  year  1625,  "  Di- 
vitu  Laudi  Miuieali  d  1, 2,  3> «  4  voci,"  and  "  Can- 
soni di  Sonare  d  \,  2,  Z,  e  i  alrottunti." 

KICERCARI.  (I.)  I'he  name  formerly  given 
to  tolfeggi  for  the  voice,  as  also  to  original  com- 
positions, or  exercises,  for  instruments.  Thia 
term,  iu  the  early  times  of  counterpoint,  was 
used  instead  of  the  word  /aniatia,  which  after- 
wards supplied  its  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded 
tlic  terms  coacmto,  concerto,  lin/onia,  aonata,  &o. 

RICERCATA.  (I.)  A  fiigue  replete  with 
contrapnnt^  artifices. 

RICHARDSON,  VAUGHAN.  A  scholar  of 
Dr.  Blow,  tmd  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester. Ho  published,  in  the  year  1706,  "  A 
Collection  of  Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  Voices, 
accompanied  with  Instruments,"  and  also  com- 
posed several  anthems,  which  aco  well  known  in 
most  cathedrals. 

RICH.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  compo- 
sitions, the  porta  of  which  are  elaborately  and  in- 
geniously combined,  and  which  in  performance 
produce  an  elegance  and  fulness  of  eSbct. 

lUCHEFORT,  or  RICCIAFORT,  J.,  a  native 
of  the  Netherlands,  is  placed  by  Walthor  in  tho 
middle  of  the  uxteenth  century ;  but  ho  was  cer- 
tainly a  composer  many  years  before  that  period, 
as  we  find  his  name  not  only  in  the  second  book 
of  "  Motetti  delta  Corona,"  published  at  Fosfiem- 
brone,  1519,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Muse- 
um, in  which  collection  ho  was  author  of  the 
fourth  motet,  *' Miaeremini  mei,"  but  to  a  motet 
in  a  musie  book  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  prosorvod  at  Cambridge. 
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GloreBnus  says  that  "great  praise  is  duo  in  out 
times  to  the  vocal  compositions  of  John  lUchc- 
fort."  In  the  Museum  collection  of  French  songs, 
in  four.  Are,  tad  six  parts,  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands daring  the  stxteenUi  century,  there  is  one 
by  this  author  for  throe  tenors  and  a  bass,  which, 
uough  it  would  he  thought  somewhat  monoto- 
nous by  modem  ears,  has  great  merit  for  the  art- 
ful contexture  of  tho  parte,  which  are  moring 
throaghout  in  close  fugue  and  imitation.  He 
died  about  the  year  1560. 

RICHER,  ANDIl^  a  mmician,  bom  at  Paris 
in  1714,  was  a  page  of  the  king's  band,  under 
Lalande  and  Bcmier.  Some  of  his  motets  were 
performed  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and,  with  hia 
cantatas,  were  published.  Four  of  children 
were  muddoM,  amonsst  whom  the  daughter 
mairied  the  celebrated  Philidor. 

RICIIER.  LOUIS  AUOUSTIN,  :roun^  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  bom  at  Versculles  in  1740, 
became  a  page  of  the  king's  band  in  1748,  and 
^x>ut  1756  sang  at  the  Cimeert  tipiriivel  with 
great  applause.  On  tho  death  of  hi£  father  he 
became  music  nutster  to  the  Dukes  of  Chartrea 
and  Bourbon  ;  and  in  1779  the  king  granted  him 
the  rev«»iou  of  the  situation  of  music  master  dei 
enfant  do  fnuue,  then  held  by  Lagarde.  Richer 
was  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conserratory, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1S19. 

BICHTER,  CABL  GOTTLIEB,  organist  at 
the  old  church  in  KdnigBberg,  was  bom  at  Ber- 
lin in  1728.  Yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  family, 
be  first  studied  surgery ;  but  his  inclination  for 
music  soon  becoming  irresistible,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  dedicate  hjs  talents  to  that  art,  and 
took  lessons  of  the  celebrated  SchafEratb.  In 
17'54  he  entered  the  service  of  General  the  Count 
of  IVnchsess,  at  Custrin,  from  whence  he  pro- 
occdcd  to  Konigsberg,  whore,  after  a  short  time, 
he  was  appointed  orcanist  of  the  castle,  and  sub- 
sequently of  tho  before-named  church.  Richter 
was  master  of  tho  celebrated  Rcichardt.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  first  Gorman  organists  and 
pcifbrmers  on  the  harpnchord.  Not  many  of 
his  works  were  published,  probably  on  account 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  health.  Amongst  them  are 
"Six  Trios  for  the  Flute,"  Konigsberg,  1771; 
"Two  Concertos  for  tho  Harpsichord,"  lUga, 
1772  ;  and  "Nine  Concertos  for  tho  Harpsi- 
chord," Konigsberg,  1774  and  1776.  He  died  in 
1809. 

RICHTER,  FRANZ  XAVEER,  chapel-mastor 
of  the  cathedral  at  Strasburg,  was  born  at  Ho- 
lisau,  iu  Moravia,  in  1709.  In  1760,  ho  was 
chamber  musician  at  Mnnhoim,  where  he  com- 
posed seven  operas  of  harpsichord  and  violin  mu- 
sic, each  conttiiniug  six  pieces.  These  works  were 

Sublisbcd  at  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Nuremberg, 
lany  symphonies  end  masses  of  his  composition 
have  remained  in  manuscript-  Ho  died  at  Stras- 
burg in  17S9.  Ue  also  loft  a  treatise  on  coun- 
teri)oint,  abridged  from  Fox,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  C,  Kalkbrenner,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1804,  under  the  following 
title :  "  Fr.  Xav.  Richter,  TraiU  Sllarmonie  ot  de 
Composition,  revtt,  corrigi,  augmeiUi,  et  puMid  avec 
93  planches  par  C.  Kal/cbrentter." 

BICnTER,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPII,  court 
musician  at  Dresden,  died  about  the  year  1749. 


RICBTER,  JOHANN  SIEGMUND,  organist 
and  composer  at  Nuremberg,  was  bom  in  that 
town  in  16o7.  He  was  an  exc^lent  pedamwK' 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  good  vocal  composer. 
He  died  in  1710. 

RICHTER,  JOSEPH,  a  mnsidan  at  Vienna, 
published,  amongst  other  works,  the  following : 
"  3  Quat.  A  2  V.,  A:.,  ot  B.."  Op.  1,  Offenbach. 
1796;  "3  dim,"  Op.  2,  OfTenbach,  1797  ;  "» 
Duos  pour  2  V.,"  Op.  3,  Offenbach.  1797;  "3 
Trios  pour  Fl.,  V..  et  Vc,"  Op.  4,  Offenbach,  1798  ; 

3  Duo$  pour  2  P.,"  Op.  6,  Offenbach,  1798 ;  and 
••6  Tnosjww  2  V.  ttB.,"  Op.  3,  Paris. 

RICIEM,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  a  mu- 
sician of  Vicenza,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Freschi, 
of  that  town,  and  afterwards  went  to  Ferraia, 
where  he  continued  his  study  of  vocal  muoe 
under  J.  B.  Bassani.  He  next  applied  himself  to 
composition,  when  the  sennbility,  graces  and  vi- 
vacity which  characterised  his  works,  connliated 
the  favor  of  all  his  hearers.  Being  invited  by  a 
Polish  prince  to  pass  some  time  in  that  country, 
he  remamod  in  it  during  six  years,  and  composed 
there  many  pieces,  as  well  for  the  theatre  as  for 
the  church  and  chamber.  On  his  return  to  his 
own  country  he  established  a  music  school  at 
Bologna,  in  which  many  disUnguished  artist* 
were  educated ;  amongst  others  Padre  Martini 
At  tho  same  time  he  was  unanimoasly  admitted 
a  member  of  the  academy  at  Bologna.  Ho  was 
also  appointed  to  compose  new  music  to  the 
psalms  for  St.  Peter's  Chapel  at  Rome.  He  died 
at  Bologna  in  1746. 

lUCORDANZA.  (I.)  Recollection,  remem- 
brance, reminiscence. 

RICORDI  GIOVANNI,  a  celebrated  muMO 
dealer,  and  founder  of  the  "  Gaxetla  iltaicale  di 
Alilaiv},"  died  at  Milan,  March  15,  18o3.  His 
son,  Tito  Ricordi,  succeeds  him  in  bnsiness. 

RIDOn'O.  (I.)  A  species  of  entertainment 
consisting  of  singing  and  dancing,  in  tho  latter 
of  which  the  whole  company  joins.  The  ridotto 
was  first  introduced  into  ^^and  in  the  year 
1722,  at  the  opera  house  in  the  HaymaAet,  and 
was  afterwards  repeated  at  various  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  with  considerable  success.  Rtdotlo  is 
also  used  by  the  Italians  for  adapted,  arrmged; 
and  the  term  ireq^aently  occurs  in  thb  sense  in 
titles. 

RIECK,  JOHANN  ERNST,  organist  at  Stras- 
burg, published  in  that  town,  in  1G58,  a  worit  Cor 
three  and  four  voices,  ^"ith  instruments,  and  con- 
taining allemaudes,  gigucs,  ballets,  &c. 

RIECK,  chamber  musician  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1730.  Ho  was 
a  celebrated  violinist,  pianist,  and  composer. 

RIEDEL,  a  clergyman  at  ^Veida,  is  known  as 
a  musician  by  the  following  works :  "  FreunA- 
ichaft  tmd  LUbe,  einee  SamaU,  vtrmiackter  Klavier 
und  GMottgatadu,"  Ldpsic,  1798,  and  "6  SowU. 
faxil.  pour  le  Clav.,"  Leipsic,  1798. 

RIEDT,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  chamber 
musician  and  flutist  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  was 
born  at  Berlin  in  1710.  His  father  had  a  place 
undor  government,  to  which  the  son  afterwards 
saccoodod.  Having,  however,  made  himaelf 
mostcr  of  tho  flute,  he  was  desirous  of  learning 
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composidon,  and  for  that  purpose  took  lessons  of 
the  celebrated  Graun  and  of  Schaffrath.  In  1741 
the  kiiif;  nominated  him  chamber  muBiciaii,  and 
fltttltt  to  his  chftpeh  111  1750  he  was  elected 
diiectcr  of  the  Society  of  Musical  Amateurs  et 
tho  university,  which  Bitantion  he  filled  for  many 
yean.  lie  died  at  Berlin  in  1783.  Amon^t  his 
wotks  are  tho  following.  Theoretical  i  "  Essays 
on  the  Intervals  iu  Music,  as  respects  their  Num- 
ber, riace,  and  Advsntagw  in  Composition," 
Berlin,  17S3;  "An  Apology  fbi  the  Essay  on 
Intervals,"  &c.,  published  in  the  "  Beytrage  "  ot 
Mnrpurg,  vol.  L  p.  414;  ■<  Considerations  on  the 
Arbitrary  Variations  in  Musical  Ideas  during  the 
Performance  of  a  Melody,"  in  the  "  B&jir&ge  "  of 
Motpurg,  vol.  ii.  p.  95  ;  "  Tables  of  all  the  Primi- 
tive Chords,  their  Uses,"  &c.,  "  BeytrOge"  vol.  ii. 

6387;  and  "Two  Musical  Questions,  ntaaely, 
the  perfect  Unison  is  or  is  not  a  real  Interval  \ 
And  if  augmented  or  diminished  Unions  may 
or  mn^  not  be  admitted  in  Music } "  BeylrUge" 
vol  iu.  p.  271.  Practical:  various  instromontal 
music,  chiefly  for  the  flute,  published  at  Faiis, 
Leipsic,  and  Berlin. 

RIEFF,  J.  G.,  Becietary  at  Mcnts  about  the 
jfear  1797,  Is  known  as  a  musician  by  the  fbUow- 
ing,  amongst  other  publications :  "  Volkslieder 
beym  Kiav."  Mainz,  1796;  "Licder  der  Liebe  ziim 
Klap.  2te  Samml.."  Mainz,  1798  ;  "  n'nrde  der 
Frauvtt  f.  Klav.,"  Bonn,  1798  ;  "  3  Sonat.  pmir  le 
Clav.  avee  V.  obi.,"  Oy.  4,  1796;  **Sonaie  it  4 
Mains,"  Op.  6,  Uffenbach,  1796 ;  *<  Sonat.  pour  Je 
Clav.  avec  V,"  Op.  8- 
RIEGEL.    See  Rioel. 

RIEGEB,  GOTTFRIED,  a  composer  of  oper- 
atic music  and  dirocfor  of  the  naUmial  thmtrc 
at  Brunn,  was  bom  in  Auatriim  Silesia  in  1764. 
He  also  \tTOto  masses,  string  quartets,  sonatas  for 
the  piano,  &:c.,  &c. 

RIEGLER,  FRANZ  XAVIER,  professor  of 
music  iu  the  Royal  School  at  Prcsburg,  was  one 
of  the  best  pianists  of  his  time,  lie  published 
"  Ajiieitung  sum  KJavio;"  &c.,  Vienna,  1779,  and 
threo  practical  works,  each  containing  two -sona- 
tas mt  the  harpsichord,  and  publuhed  at  Vi- 
enna. 

KIEL,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  HEDfEICH, 
professor  ot  singing  at  Konigsberg,  was  born  at 
Potsdam  in  1775.  Ho  was  a  pupil  in  compo- 
sition of  the  celebrated  Fasch,  and  afterwards  es- 
tablished a  singing  school  at  Ednigsberg  on  the 
principles  of  that  of  his  master. 

RIEM,  ■ftTLHELM  FRIEDRICH,  composer 
and  organist  of  the  reformed  church  at  Leipsic, 
and  born  in  1779,  was  a  pupil  of  Hiller.  Ho  has 
publishod  the  following,  among  other  works :  "  2 
Sammbaiffen  GeiUnffo  begm  JOaviere,"  Ops.  9  and 
17  ;  **  1  Quintet,  far  2  K.,  2  A.,  und  B.,"  Op.  6  ; 
"  1  Quartet./Ur  P.  F.,  2  A.,  und  Vc,"  Op.  8  ;  "  4 
SojuU.,  fur  P.  F.,  imrf  v.,"  Opa.  6  and  13;  "7 
Kiaviersolos,"  Op.  1, 1804 ;  "  Ditto,"  Ops.  2, 3, 4,  7 ; 
«*  Capriccio  pour  P.  F,,"  Op.  10  ;  "6  HoTUilinet  pottr 
r.  F.,"  Op.  U  ;  &c.,  &c. 

RIEFEL,  JOSEPH,  director  of  the  music  of 
the  Fiinee  of  Tour  and  Taxis  at  Katisbon,  to- 
Tvards  the  middle  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
an  able  violinist  and  composer.  His  principal 
merit  as  a  musician  consists,  however,  iu  having 
been  the  first  German  writer  who  regularly  ox- 
plained  the  sulgect  of  rhythm,  and  nndeced  it 


intelligible  to  students.  Hiller  says  that  Riopel 
was  a  man  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  of  composition,  and  who  sought  to 
separate  from  it  what  is  superfluous.  His  '\'iewB 
were  not  bounded  by  the  production  of  dryrule^ 
but  he  especially  attached  himself  to  the  familiar 
exemplification  of  hia  opinions.  Several  of  his 
didactic  pieces  were  published  in  succession, 
though  they  form,  in  fact,  but  ports  of  the  same 
work.  The  following  are  the  titles :  "  Anfanffi- 
ffrande  eur  mmihUiachm  Setskmut,"  Ratisbon, 
1754  ;  "  GrUwircgeln  sw  IbnordnuHg  imgemetn," 
Frankfort  and  l^eipsic,  1756 ;  *'  Orttiidiiche  Erftia- 
rung  der  Tonordnung,"  Frankfort  and  Leipsic, 
1757;  "  Erlauteruwf  der  bezUglichen  Tonordnung," 
Augsburg,  1765  ;  "  UnentbaAriiche  Anmerkungen 
cum  CofUrapund,"  &c.,  Ratisbon,  1768 ;  and  <<  /for- 
inontteAaSiJ&mmaa*,^," Ratisbon,  1776.  Itisthe 
latter  vrork  which  was  particularly  recommended 
by  IliUer.  After  tho  death  of  Riopel,  which  took 
place  in  1782,  one  of  his  pupils,  tho  singer  Sohu- 
bart,  of  Ratisbon,  published,  in  178G,  another 
work  of  his  master,  entitled  "  Basachlilstel."  Of 
lUepcl's  practical  works,  there  were  only  print- 
ed three  violin  concertos  with  occompanimonts, 
which  appeared  in  1756.  Besides  these  there  axe 
known,  iu  manuscript,  two  symphonies  and  two 
harpsichord  concertos.  Dr.  Eumoy,  in  hi» 
"  Travels,"  cites  a  very  ingenious  composition  by 
Riopel,  in  which  ho  imitates  noaxly  all  the  sounds 
peculiar  to  war. 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  was  bom  at  tho  tovm 
of  Bonn,  in  Germany,  iu  the  year  1784 :  his 
father  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  his  grandfather  had  been  first 
violinist  in  the  same  band.  At  five  yeara  of  age 
he  began  to  display  the  dawning  of  great  musi- 
cal tidcnts,  which  were  raicouiogod  by  lus  fidlier, 
under  whoso  auspices  he  commenced  his  first 
studies  in  that  art ;  his  subsequent  master  was 
Bcrnhord  liombcrg,  a  violoncellist  of  tho  first 
merit,  who  was  at  tlie  time  a  member  of  tho 
court  chapel  of  the  doctor.  The  entrance  of  the 
French  army  into  Germany  at  tho  time  of  the 
rerc^ution  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  elec- 
toral orchestra;  by  which  event  young  Rios  was 
not  only  disappointed  of  a  situation  in  that  band 
which  ho  had  long  been  promised,  but  tho  dis- 
turbances which  necessarily  ensued  proved  also 
highly  injurious  to  the  affairs  of  the  elder  Ries, 
and  by  preventing  his  son  bom  prosecuting  those 
studies  in  which  he  was  so  rapidly  advancing^ 
obliged  him  to  resort  entirely  to  books  for  in- 
struction, particularly  on  the  subject  of  thorough 
Imiss,  to  which  he  especially  devoted  his  atten- 
tion. Previously  to  this  period,  and  when  only 
nine  years  of  ago,  the  child  had  composed  a 
minuet,  which  biflo  appears  to  have  been  his 
<»trlleBt  production  in  the  art.  When  thirteen 
years  old  he  went  to  Arnsben;,  in  Westphalia,  to 
receive  lessons  in  thorough  rass  and  composi- 
tion; but  hia  master  not  proving  equal  to  the 
development  of  such  a  genius,  only  taught  him 
the  violin,  and  after  a  residence  of  a  few  months 
he  retiurncd  to  his  paternal  roo&  He  now  de- 
voted himadf  with  greatn  energy  than  ever  to 
the  coltiTatiott  of  his  talent ;  and  some  quartets 
of  the  first  masters,  which  ho  at  that  time  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano,  having  first  put  them  into 
score,  have  subsequently  been  published,  but 
without  hie  name.  In  1801,  an  opportunity  offer- 
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ing  of  going  to  Municli,  he  aTailcd  himself  of  it. 
Here,  being  entirely  left  to  himself,  and  very 
young,  be  was  exposed  to  a  thousand  difficulties 
and  mstrcsscB,  vbich,  had  he  not  possessed  an 
unusually  activo  and  energetic  mind,  ho  ivould 
undoubtedly  have  sunk  under.  Finding  no  em- 
ployment for  his  talents,  he  next  removed  to 
Vienna,  being  enabled  to  do  eo  merely  by  the 
scanty  savings  of  what  he  had  earned  by  copying 
music.  Ilia  princijial  motive  in  eclecting  Vien- 
na as  the  next  theatre  of  hifl  endeavors  was  the 
cxpectatiou  of  the  patronage  of  Beethoven,  wbo 
had  been  the  early  friend  of  his  father,  and  whose 
■works  he  had  particularly  studied.  Arrived  at 
Vienna,  he  immediately  applied  to  this  groat 
master,  who  not  only  received  him  with  peculiar 
kindness,  but  evinced  in  every  possible  manner 
his  affection  and  regard  for  the  cuiild  of  hifl  early 
friend.  Ha-*-ing  first  relieved  all  his  peouniary 
distresses,  Beethoven  ^rced  to  give  him  every 
instruction,  and  to  advance  his  interests  in  the 
musical  world  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power. 
Bics  was,  indeed,  tho  first  pupil  that  Beethoven 
publicly  acknowledged  as  such.  Sliortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  enabled  essentially  to  assist 
this  kind  Mend,  by  revi«ng,  copj-ing,  &c.,  of  the 
celebrated  work,  "The  Mount  of  Olives,"  which 
Beethoven  was  then  engaged  in,  and  in  tho  com- 

?[)sition  of  which  he  was  greatly  pressed  for  time, 
here  is  an  anecdote  current  relative  to  the  d6but 
of  Kics  in  public,  which  wo  shall  here  state  in 
Bome  detail.  Ho  had  selected  on  this  oocouon, 
for  his  performance,  the  well-known  concerto  of 
Beethoven  in  C  minor,  and  which  at  that  time 
hod  not  been  pubUslicd.  As  a  cadence  ad  lib. 
was  requisite  to  make  it  complete,  lUcs,  distrust- 
ing his  own  abilities,  requested  Beethoven  to 
compose  one  for  him ;  but  to  this  he  would  in  no 
way  consent,  desiring  Bioa  to  compose  one  him- 
self, as  he  'n'aB  perfectly  competent  to  the  under- 
taking. In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  wishes 
of  his  master.  Hies  set  himself  to  work,  and 
shortly  produced  a  cadence.  Beethoven  was 
much  delighted  with  it,  one  passage  excepted, 
which  appeared  to  him  too  abstruse  and  complex 
to  be  attempted  as  a  first  performance  in  public. 
Kies,  with  tho  praiseworthy  ambition  his  talent 
inspired,  could  not,  however,  bo  persuaded  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  passage ;  fceluig  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  practice  would  ena- 
bio  him  to  orereome  the  difficulty,  and.if  so,  that 
the  passage  would,  of  course,  greatly  conduce  to 
his  professional  success.  BectJiovcn,  still  doubt> 
ful  of  the  capability  of  his  pupil  to  execute  tho 
cadence,  be^ed,  a  few  days  preceding  Bios'a 
appearance  in  puhUc,  that  he  would  allow  him 
to  hear  it.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  as  yet  per- 
fectly succeed,  and  Beethoven  now  insisted  more 
strongly  than  before  on  the  rashness  of  the  at- 
tempt. Still  nothing  would  persuade  tho  young 
aspirant  to  lay  aside  all  hopes ;  his  pride  was 
roused,  and  on  his  return  homo  ho  set  himself  so 
arduously  to  work,  that  ho  at  length  completdy 
conquered  the  difficulty.  He  did  not  mention 
his  success  to  his  master.  The  day  arrived; 
Beethoven  stood  by  him  to  turn  over  ;  he  drew 
near  the  fatal  passage,  and,  exerting  all  his  tal- 
ent and  encj^es,  oxecutod  it  brilliantly,  to  the 
great  and  undisguised  satis&otion  <^  his  mas- 
ter; who,  after  having  bcetowcd  tho  Trazmost 
panegyrics  on  his  persovcranco,  candidly  ac- 
knowlodged,  that  had  he  not  succeeded,  he 


would  never  have  given  him  any  further  in- 
struction. Beethoven's  lessons  to  Ries,  it  should, 
however,  be  here  remarked,  were  only  on  the 
practice  of  the  art;  he  would  not  give  him  a 
single  lesson  in  thorough  bass  and  composition ; 
saying,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  did  not  feel 
competent  to  explain  the  subject,  to  do  which 
required  a  pecidiar  talent,  much  practice  as  ^vdl 
as  consideration,  and  that  he  felt,  likewise,  he 
should  be  trespassing  on  tho  peculiar  province 
of  Albrechtsbcr^,  who  was  conmdered  by  every 
mnncian  the  first  master  in  that  branch  of  the 
science.  At  this  time  Albrcchtsberger  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficultv  ho  was  persuaded  to  receive  Bios  as  a 
pupil.  "Ho  at  length  agreed  to  commence  his  in- 
struction, at  what  was  considered  a  very  high 
price  at  Vienna,  namdy,  a  dacat  a  lesson ;  and 
as  Eies  at  that  time  posseesod  but  twenty-«ght 
ducats,  he  was  unable  to  profit  by  his  Btore  as 
much  as  he  could  have  wished ;  still,  his  musical 
memory  being  very  remarkable,  ho  retained 
enough  of  Albrechtaberger's  instructions,  in  the 
twenty-eight  lessons  ho  took,  to  bo  of  eminent 
use  to  him  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
sacnce.  Fated,  as  it  were,  to  misfortune,  Ries, 
in  1805,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  his  native  place,  Bonn,  bdng  at  that  time 
under  their  government,  he,  as  son  of  a  resident 
family,  became  liable  to  be  drawn  as  a  conscript ; 
which  having  happened  to  him,  he  found  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  return  home  immediately,  or 
he  might  otherwise  have  exposed  his  relatives  to 
much  dongOTt  As  he  was  unable,  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  en^y,  to  pursue  his  road  in  a  direct 
lino,  he  ^vas  constrained  to  make  a  considerable 
dilour;  and  thus,  in  the  month  of  December,  at 
which  time  ho  was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment, 
and  on  foot,  as  no  conveyance  could  then  bo 
procjircd,  he  commenced  lus  melancholy  jour- 
ney from  Vienna  to  Lupsic.  Arrived  at  Cob- 
lentz,  a  singular,  and  we  may  add  fortunate,  cir- 
cumstance saved  him  from  being  added  to  the  list 
of  conscripts.  "VVhou  a  child,  he  had  lost  tho 
sight  of  one  eye  by  the  small-pox,  which  ren- 
dering him  unfit  for  military  service,  he  was  ac- 
cordingly dismissed.  Boin^  now  at  liberty,  he 
determined  upon  bending  his  stc^  towards  Par- 
is ;  but  disasters  still  pursued  him,  and  in  this 
city  ho  found  no  sale  for  any  of  his  compositions, 
though  some  of  what  he  there  offered  for  sale 
have  subsequenUy  been  printed  throughout  all 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Paris  itself.  Ho  then  en- 
deavored to  get  pupils :  here  ho  was  a^ain  un- 
successful ;  and  his  spirits  beginiung  to  fail  under 
this  combination  of  untoward  events,  he  con- 
ceived tho  idea  of  abandoning  the  art,  in  which 
he  seemed  destined  to  meet  misfortunes,  and  to 
which  resolution  a  dislike  for  tho  French  music 
greatly  contributed.  He  laid  his  plans  in  this 
respect  before  a  friend,  whom,  having  some  inter- 
cut in  government,  ho  becged  to  apply  for  some 
employment  for  him.  llus  gontksnan,  howcr- 
er,  so  decidedly  condemned  the  idea  of  his  re- 
nouncing the  science  to  which  for  so  many  years 
he  had  devoted  himself^  and  in  which'  he  had 
already  attained  so  great  a  decree  of  perfection, 
that  ho  at  length  persuaded  htm  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  same  profession  in  Russia ;  at  the 
same  time  adding,  that  should  he  return  unsuc- 
cessAilf  ho  would  tium  promote  his  wishes  to 
the  utmost  of  his  povor.  He  immodiately  ocon- 
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mcnccd  his  long  journey,  but  at  Vienna  ■was 
again  detained  by  the  Austrian  army,  ^vho  were 
tlicn  awaitii'.g  the  approach  of  the  French.  By 
them  he  waB  instantly  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and 
was  sent  to  their  quarters  to  und^o  the  usual 
discipline.  Bat  the  rapid  march  of  the  French 
■W08  Buch  that  it  was  fotind  naeioss  to  continue 
these  operations,  and  the  last  recruits  were  there- 
fore diHrnUsed. 

The  following  year  Hies  continued  his  journey 
into  Russia,  where,  for  the  first  time,  ho  began  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  arduous  exertions  and  con- 
tinued pcrBCveronce.   In  his  way  to  that  country 
he  passed  through  and  remained  some  time  in 
the  cities  of  Cosscl,  Ilaraburg,  and  Copenhagen, 
ut  each  of  which  places  ho  met  -n-ith  uncommon 
applause  and  encouragement.    In  crossing  from 
Sweden  to  Russia,  ho  had  again  to  combat  with 
the  disasters  of  fortuno ;  the  vessel  was  seized  by 
tho  English,  and  the  whole  crew  were  made  pris- 
oners, and  detained  for  a  week  on  a  barren  rot^. 
Having  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  Feters- 
burg,  he  was  here  much  delighted  to  meet  his 
former  master,  Demhard  Romberg,  with  whom 
he  joined  in  making  a  musical  tour  through 
many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Russia,  where  his 
BuccesH  equalled  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
It  had  been  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Mos- 
cow; but  the  campaign  of  1812  interfiling  with 
these  arrangements,  he  decided  upon  gomg  to 
England,  as  the  only  place  of  security  from  dis- 
turbances which  were  overwhelming  the  conti- 
nent, and  were  thus  continually  thwarting  his 
profesnonal  dengns.  Having  on  hie  way  stopped 
at  Stockholm,  he  was  nominated  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music.    Hies  ar- 
rived in  England  iu  1813,  and  was  shortly  after* 
wards  admitted  a  member  of  the  Fhilhajrmonic 
Society,  through  the  inducncc  and  kindne»«  of 
the  late  Mr.  S^omon.    He  subsequently  married 
there.    Ilia  professional  Buccess  in  London  was 
yery  great,  and  he  was  considered  not  only  aa  a 
prolilic,  but  a  scientific  and  pleasing  composer  ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  his  works  sometimes 
failed  to  produce  tho  delight  which  could  have 
been  desired ;  chiefly  from  a  want  of  melody, 
for  which  science  could  not  compensate.    An  at- 
tempt at  too  great  originality  seems  to  have  been 
deddedly  the  rock  which  interrupted  the  progres- 
sive success  of  his  musical  efforts  ;  as  in  strain- 
ing that  point  too  far,  he  overlooked  slmxilicity, 
which  is  assuredly  an  essential  mark  of  true 
titlent.    lUcs's  fifth  fantasia  occasioned  some  dis- 
cussion in  tho  musical  world ;  as  upon  the  whole 
it  was  not  considered  worthy  the  genius  its 
author  usually  displayed  in  nis  compositions, 
and  disappointed  many  who  had  formed  greater 
GKpcctatious  from  his  previous  productions.  The 
sixth  was  more  approved,  and  upon  tho  whole, 
was  considered  a  composition  of  great  merit,  and 
called  forth  much  applause.     Ilis  eighth  was 
both  a  brilliant,  effective,  and  spirited  produc- 
tion. With  regard  to  his  Stntaiua  *'  The  Bream," 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  his  best  pieces.    Tho  music 
iii  visionary,  original,  and  pleasing,  and  excites 
ill  the  mind  those  composing  and  delightful  sen- 
sations which  imagination  wotild  picture  to  itself 
Bs  tho  effects  of  sleep.    With  regard  to  Ries's 
oth(»r  compoffltions,  they  are  mostly  perfect  speci- 
in«is  of  tho  German  school.    It  has  previously 
Inn  Btat^  that  he  was  the  favorite  pupil  of 
BoedtOTen,  and  conBeq,uently  hia  produCtioiiB 


savor  much  of  that  profound  science  with  which 
his  great  master  was  bo  highly  gifted.  His  com- 
positions are  for  more  adapted  to  tho  ear  of  a 
connoiasourthan  an  amateur,  being  more  abstruse 
than  pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
chromatic.  On  Kee'a  first  goinR  to  England 
some  little  sensation  was  excited  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  concerto  in  C  seven  sharps 
minor  would  be  performed  by  a  pupil  of  Beetho- 
ven's from  Germany.  The  performance,  how- 
ever, wont  off  well,  and  Ries's  subsequent  efforts 
of  the  same  kind  proved  that  this  attempt  was 
far  from  being  abore  his  capacity.  Indeed,  his 
claims  to  the  applanse  and  admiration  of  tho 
public,  both  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  will 
never  be  denied,  at  least  by  the  lovers  of  genuine 
harmony.  Ho  gave  a  farewell  concert  in  Lon- 
don, in  May,  1824,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Bonn,  his  native  city,  where  he  quietly  employed 
himself  in  the  composition  of  some  elabontte 
works.  In  1830  he  removed  to  IVankibrt,  and 
brought  out  his  opera  "  La  Fiande  da  Brigand." 
In  1831  he  revisited  England,  to  produce  his 
fiiiry  opera  "Liaka,"  or  the  "Witch  of  Gellcn- 
stein,"  and  to  conduct  the  Dublin  festivals.  Soon 
after  this  he  travelled  iu  Italy,  and  conducted  a 
rauwcal  festival  at  Aix-la-Chapdle,  iin  1834.  In 
1836  he  spent  some  time  in  Foiis,  and  again  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio,  "The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,"  for  the  festival  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1837.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1838,  at  tho  ago  of  iifty-one  years. 

Among  the  compositions  of  Hies  tho  most  im- 
portant are,  1.  "  Six  Symphonies  for  Grand  Or- 
chestra,'* Op.  23,  80.  90,  110,  112,  148.  2.  Over- 
tures to  Schiller's  "  Don  Carlos"  "  La  Fiande  du 
Briffand,"  Schiller's  "Braut  wn  Measine"  and 
"Liska."  3.  Quintets,  quartets,  sextets,  septuors, 
and  an  octet,  for  strings  and  other  instruments. 
4.  Trios  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello.  5.  Du- 
os for  piano  and  violin.  6.  Sonatas  for  piano 
alone,  and  with  horn,  Tioloncello,  fee.  7.  A 
great  many  rondos,  fantasias,  variations.  Sec. 
8.  Songs  for  one  or  more  voices.  Rios  published, 
with  Ucrr  Wcgeler,  of  Bonn,  some  biographical 
notices  of  Beethoven. 

RIFIORIMENTI.  (I.)  The  name  given  to 
those  decorative  interpolations  suggested  by  the 
taste  of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  performer. 

RIGADE,  ANDR6  JEAN,  a  French  compo- 
ser, bom  in  Frovence  about  the  year  1730,  stutUed 
under  Piccini,  at  the  Conservatory  of  Santo  Ono- 
fiio,  at  iN'aples.  Amongst  other  dnunatie  wcnks, 
he  brought  out  at  Paris  the  comic  opaa  of  "  ZMis 
et  lAndor"  He  died  at  Paris  about  the  year 
1800. 

REGADOON.  A  lively  kind  of  dance,  per- 
formed in  ^gure  by  a  man  and  woman,  and  tho 
tune  of  which  is  always  written  in  triple  time. 
The  rigadoon  was  borrowed  originally  from  Frov- 
ence. The  word  is  formed  from  the  French 
word  rigadon,  signifying  tho  same  thing. 

RIG ATTI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  an  Italian 
contrapuntist  and  voluminous  composer,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventooath  century,  published 
(probably  at  Venice)  tho  following,  amongst 
other  works ;  "  Jdeaaa  o  Salmi  A  3,  5,  6,  7,  a  8  voei, 
con  2  Violini  dg  aUri  Inatrummti  d  ben^fUxilo  et 
parti  d  6,aCapeUa{"  "Mesiaa  S(Umi  d  3  voci,  cm 
V.  et  4  porti  di  Jlynm*  a  bm^tmsito  ;  "  "  A 
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2,  3,  0  4  vtxi,  con  alcutu  CaiUilene  e  RipUni ; " 
"  iVtlelti  a  voce  iota.  La.  1,2;"  and  *'  Motctti  d 
2,  3  voci,  con  una  ilesaa  breve  i  3  voci," 

KIOEL,  UEXBI  JOSEPH,  born  in  1741  at 
WGrtheim,  in  FrsncoiUA,  was  a  papU  of  the  cel- 
ebraUsl  Jomclli.  Ho  was  first  sent  into  France 
by  Ilichter,  as  teacher  of  mii»ic  to  a  private  pupO, 
after  the  completion  of  irhoae  education  he  Bet- 
tied,  in  1768,  in  Paris.  His  akill  on  the  harpsi- 
chord noon  procured  him  a  suiBcicnt  number  of 
pupils ;  at  the  same  time  ho  devoted  much  of 
his  loifturo  to  composition,  and  produced  Bcyeral 
operas  of  sonatas,  duos,  quatuors,  and  evm  sym- 
phonicfl,  which  were  perlbnned  with  success  at 
the  Coiirert  dee  AmaUtin.  He  also  composed 
many  operas  of  church  music,  and  brought  out, 
at  tho  Concert  Spiriiuel,  the  oratorios  of  "  La  Sor- 
tie ^Effypte,"  "  Jephti,"  and  "La  Priw  de  Jeri- 
eha;"  likewise  a  "  Saltse  Jlegina."  ITierc  are  also 
several  opcnia  of  his  composition  for  different 
theatres,  namely:  for  tho  Theatre  Fcydeau,  *'  Le 
Naretier  et  k  Financier"  " Bianche  et  Vermeille," 
"V  Automate,"  and  "Boeaim;"  -which  latter 
piece  was  afterwards  performed  at  the  Theatre  de 
Monsieur,  under  the  title  of  "A^Ue:"  attheTh6- 
Atres  de  Beaujolais  and  de  Montausier,  "  Aline  et 
Zamorin"  "  LvcatUbon  Fermier,'"*'  Lea  Amoundu 
Groa  CaiUou,"  and  <*  AUx  de  Beawaire-"  Finally, 
"Cora  et  Alonso,"  a  gnuid  o^cra,  words  In'  Dnbois- 
son,  was  requested  from  him  by  the  administra- 
tion of  tho  opera,  about  the  year  1780 ;  but  it  was 
never  performed.  The  celebrated  Gluck  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  works  of  liigel.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Iligcl  could  never  get  his  music 
performed  at  the  grand  opera.  Uc  was  appoint- 
ed, however,  conductor  of  the  music  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  and  Chncert  Olympique,  and  profess- 
or of  singing  at  tho  Conservatory.  His  compo- 
sitions ore  anidto  bo  characterized  by  great  purity 
both  of  melody  and  hannony.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1709. 

lUOEL.  LOnS,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Paris  about  the  year  1769.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  his  father's,  and  became  a  very  good 
pianist  and  excellent  prolcssor.  He  performed 
also  on  tho  violin,  and  well  understood  compo- 
sition. L.  lUgcl  was  the  first  who  arranged  for 
tho  piano  the  six  grand  symphonies  of  Haydn. 
He  also  arranged  in  the  same  way  some  trios  by 
Pleycl.  He  resided  at  Havre  de  Grace,  where 
ho  died  in  ISll. 

RIGEL,  HEXRI  JEAN,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1772.  He 
wan  a  pupil  of  his  father's  for  the  piano  and  com- 
position, and  from  the  age  of  thirteen  was  nom- 
inated Bub-profcH.<;or  at  tho  J^le  de  Chant,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  mode  his  dibut  as  pianist 
and  composer  at  tho  Concert  Spiritual,  where  sev- 
eral pieces  of  his  composition  were  performed; 
amongst  which  were  *'  G6fUon,"  '*  Judith,"  "  Le 
Jielour  de  Tobie,"  and  a  grand  sjonphony  for  a 
full  orchestra.  Early  in  the  French  revolution, 
Bonaparto,  then  general,  appointed  Iligcl  to  go 
■with  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  On  his  arrival  at 
Cairo  he  was  nominated  member  of  tho  Kgj-ptian 
Institute,  and  composed  an  opera  which  was  per- 
formed in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  Franco 
the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  situation  of 
pianist  in  his  private  band.  Higtl  enjoyed  a 
nigh,  xepntation  in  France  as  performer  on  the 


piano,  and  was  particularly  c^brated  as  an  sc- 
companist.  Ho  alM  composed  much  mosie  tor 
his  instrument,  and  some  vocal  pieces  in  good 
taster 

RIGHI,  FIl.tXCESCO.  Chapd-master  of  the 
Jesuits'  Church  at  Home,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  published  much  church 
and  theatrical  nrnne.  Amongst  the  latter  is  the 
opera  of  *'  L'Imtocema  ricoaotciatat"  which  was 
performed  at  Genoa  in  1653. 

niGHI,  GIUSEPPE  MARIA,  a  composer  of 
the  Bologneee  school,  brought  out  in  1694  tho 
opera  o£  '*La  Bernardo,"  b^ng  tiie  anOtor  htA 
of  the  words  and  music. 

RIGHINI,  YIXCENZO,  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Pmsida  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  the  year  17d6,  where  he  grounded  himadf 
in  music  under  the  celebrated  Padre  Martini- 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  musical  education  in 
1776,  he  went  to  Prague,  and  engaged  himself 
as  actor  in  tbo  Italian  company  of  Bnstdli ;  alao 
producing  for  that  Aeatre  several  vocal  compo- 
sitions, and  at  length  even  operas.  After  remain- 
ing three  years  in  Prague  he  proceeded  to  Vi- 
enna, where  a  fine  opening  was  procured  for  his 
talcnta,  by  his  appointment  to  the  situations  of 
director  and  composer  to  the  Italian  opera  in  that 
city ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  fixed  on  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  as  singing  master  to  the 
Princem  Elizabeth  of  'V\'urtembni^.  About  the 
year  1788  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Elec- 
tor of  Montz  to  settle  in  that  city  as  chapel-master. 
This  being  more  profitable  to  him  than  remaining 
at  Vieima,  he  accepted  the  ofht,  and,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Mcntz,  wrote  mneh  musio  for  the  the- 
atre, also  a  grand  mass.  He  then  receiTod  an 
invitation  from  King  Frederic  YrlUiam  II.  of 
Prussia  to  set  to  music  tho  grand  opera  '*  Enea 
nel  La:io,"  for  the  Berlin  Theatee  Boyal.  lliis 
compnaition  mooting  the  approval  of  the  king, 
he  appointed  him  ius  chapd.-ma8tcr,  with  an  in- 
come of  four  thousand  doUais ;  which  situation 
he  hold  till  tho  year  1804,  when,  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  court,  he  revisited  his  native  coun- 
try, and  died  at  Bologna  in  1812.  The  following 
list  contains  his  principal  works:  "La  Vedora 
Scaltra,"  opera  bufia,  Prague ;  "  La  Botiega  del 
Ca/i,"  opera  bufio,  IVaguc ;  "  Don  Giovanni,  oe- 
lia  il  Concitato  di  Pi^ra,"  opera  buffs,  Prague; 
"La  Sorpraa  Amoroaa,  Cantata  i  3  toei;"  "It 
Natale  tCApolio,"  Prague ;  "  Grotae  Serenade  mit 
vollem  Orchester,"  Prague;  "  L'Incontro  Inaapet- 
tato,"  opera  bufTa,  Vienna,  1785;  "  Le  Demogor- 
gone,  ossia  il  Fiiosnfo  canfttao,"  op(^  bu&,  1785; 
**  Die  Scene  aiia  dea  iletaatasio  Oper  Antigono :  Be- 
retiice  che  fat,"  Mainz ;  *'  Die  Scene  aua  dei  JJetae- 
iasio  Olimpiade,  '  Se  cerca,  se  dice;'"  "  Armida," 
opera  seria,  AschofTonberg ;  "  Alcide  ai  BiciOt" 
opera  seria,  1789;  *' Eine  grosse  uienne  3Ieiae," 
Frankfort ;  "  Enea  nel  Lazio,"  opera  seria,  Bcrliia, 
1793;  "H  Trionfo  d' Artanne,"  a^en.  seria,  Ber- 
lin, 1793  ;  "  Atalanta  <  ileleagro,  Feata  Teatrale  cha 
introduce  ad  un  Ballo  ANegorico,"  Berlin,  1797; 
"  Armida,"  opera  seria,  Berlin,  1799 ;  <*  Tigrane," 
opera  seria,  Berlin,  1799 ;  **  Genitatemne  UAsralo,' 
opera  seria,  Berlin,  1802 ;  "  Der  Zaubenrald  (La 
Sclva  ineantataj,"  Lcipsic ;  "  6  Liedar  sum  Siagea^ 
beym  K/avier,  wontnter  2  mit  VariaiioHeit,"  Man- 
heim,  Offenbach,  and  Hamburg ;  "  12  AriMa 
lUU,"  UainZf  Altou^  and  Bronawisk  ;  <*  12  Arim 
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ette  Ital.  Zwejfter  TftnV  Berlin,  1799;  «12  Ka- 

ratUfrisiitche  TUnze  und  MOrache  sum  Cameval, 
\  799,  furs  Klav.  eiagerichtet ;  "  "  Serewtia  d  2  Clar-, 
2  Con,,et  2  f'ay.,"  Lcipsic,  1797;  "Aria  con  Re- 
cit.  d  ii.  solo,  acc.  da  2  V.,  A.,  e  B, ;  "  "  Slitierva 
belebt  dia  Statuen  dea  Dmialua,"  pftntontunio  daucc ; 
"  CatUalB  avee  Chtrun  et  Dmaa  Btmei,  axieutie  lo 
12  Pev.,  1801,  A  Berlin,  amutg.  pour  b  Clav.,"  Up. 
S,  ])crlin,  1802  ;  "  Adieux  diissex  it  Eihaieth,  lio- 
ntance  pour  le  t'lav."  Uerlln,  1802 ;  "  C'onci-rt.  pour 
Ft.  princip.  acec  2  I'.,  2  Ob.,  2  Faff.,  2  Cars,  A.,  et 
B.,"  Augsburg,  1802;  "  Dodici  Ariette,"  Leipsic; 
"  12  Daeiti  con  acc.  di  P.  F.,"  Op.  8,  Berlin,  1802 ; 
"  12  Deuiaehe  Lieder  miit  BeffleU.  dea  P.  F.,"  Op. 
9,  Berlin,  1803  ;  "  Exercieea  pour  se  perfect iotiner 
dana  CArt  da  Chant,"  Op.  10,  I^ipaic,  1804  ;  "6 
Lieder  mit  BfgUit.  dea  P.  F.,  lllea  Werk,"  Loip- 
Bic,  1801 ;  "  6  Lieder  mit  Bcffleit.  dea  P.  F,  12fej 
Werk,"  Iieipsic,  1804 ;  "  t>ammlunff  detUacker  m.  ital. 
( aitch  franz.)  OetSiifff,  ( dabey  sind  aur/i  Duetien,)  10 
Ilefle"  Ll^Miic,  1804;  "  Musica  vocale.  Let.  C. 
Seena:  Berenice,  ehejiai,"  Leipeic,  1804;  and 
Oitverturo  de  FOp.  ZVynmo,  d  4  m.  pour  P.  F.," 
Lcipflic,  1804. 

KIGHINI,  BOSINB  EI.EONORE  E.  H., 
wit'e  of  the  preceding,  vras  bom  at  Stettin  in 
17g7.  Sbc  was  an  exceUent  ungcr,  and  very 
beautiful  woman.  She  performed  prindpilly  at 
licrlin,  where  she  diod  in  1801. 

ItlGOLL.  An  old  kind  of  instniment,  coneiat- 
ing  of  several  Bticks  placed  by  the  side  of  euch 
other,  bvt  separated  by  beads.  It  was  performed 
upon  by  being  strudc  with  a  ball  fixed  upon  the 
cod  of  u  stick. 

RLMBAULT,  STEPHEN  FRANCIS,  bom  in 
London  about  the  year  1773,  received  his  musical 
education  from  Dittenbofer,  Hook,  and  Possin. 
His  principal  original  works  ore,  "  Hiroe  Grand 
Sonatas  for  the  Fiano-forte,  with  Piute  Accom- 
paniment," and  ecvend  sets  of  duets,  all  of  which 
bavo  been  well  received.  Afterwards  he  almost 
wholly  applied  himself  to  the  adaptation  of  tho 
groat  works  of  Ilaytbi,  IMozart,  Beethoven,  Uoh- 
siiti,  Paor,  Winter,  &e.,  particularly  of  twelve  of 
Mozart's  grand  symphonietj,  for  the  piano-forto, 
both  as  duets  and  single,  with  accompaniments 
for  the  violin,  Unto,  and  violoncello.  In  these, 
considering  tho  difficulty  of  giving  the  spirit  of 
ou  orchestra  to  so  few  instruments,  he  succeeded 
in  a  very  high  degree.  Most  of  those  adaptations 
were  pubUshed  by  llodsoll. 

RIMOXTE,  PIETRO,  a  Spanish  composer, 
flourished  about  the  year  1600,  and  published 
"  Lanicntaiionei  Jeremia,  6  voc,,"  Antwerp,  1007, 
and  "  Parnaso  Eapannol  de  Madrtffalei  jf  ViUancicoa 
iti,  5,}f  6voz.,"  Antwt^,  1614. 

RINALUO  DA  MONTAGNAXA.  a  contra- 
puntist of  the  sixteenth  century,  published,  "  II 
Prima  Libra  de  3Iotetti  A  4  vaci,"  Venice,  ld73. 

RIXALDO  DA  CAPUA,  bom  in  the  first 
years  of  the  last  century,  was  a  Neaimlitan  com- 
poser of  great  genius  and  fire,  whoso  productions 
have  been  much  admired.  It  has,  however,  been 
said,  and  perhaps  with  tmth,  that  his  science 
was  not  equal  to  his  sonius ;  fat,  being  educated 
ai  a  dilcttutte,  he  prooablT  did  not  submit  to  all 
the  drudgery  of  a  dry  study,  which  every  one  in- 
tended lor  the  profession  of  music  must  neces- 
sarily go  through.  Amongst  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  iblloinng :  •*  Fiinaoe,"  1739  ;  "  LOerta 


JVbotw,"  1744;  "Ambizitme  nOtaa,"  1744;  and 
"La  Comedia  in  Comedia,"  1744. 

RIXCK,  CHRISTIAN  HEINBICH,  the  cele- 
brated organist  at  Darmstadt,  was  a  pupil  of  J.  C. 
Kittcl,  of  Erfurt.  Amongst  his  published  works, 
up  to  the  year  1812,  are,  "  6  Kttne  mtd  Leickte 
Orgel-praiudien,  mit  und  ohne.  Pedal  zu  Spielen,^ 
vol.  i.,  1795  ;  "  12  Kkine  und  Leickte  OrfftdatOeke," 
voL  ii.,  Gotha,  1797;  "Air  Ruate,  acec  6  Var.  p. 
lo  Clav.,"  Gotha,  1797  ;  "  3  SowU.  tria-facilea,  p.  le 
P.  F.,  avec  va  I'ioloa  Obt.,"  Part  I.,  Gotha,  1797  J 
"12  Pr6lude»  pour  e(^ue,6meSeeiml,"  Op.  25; 
and  "  12  OrffelatOeke,  Urn.  Viertiitj/,  aigeeignet.  He 
SammL,"  Op.  29,  Ofibnbadi,  1812.  Kinck  died 
August  7,  1846. 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  in  his  *■  Letters  from  Eu- 
rope," 1852,  says  of  him, — 

"  Tho  organist,  too,  must  be  interested  in 
Darmstadt,  for  hero  lived  Ktnck,  a  name  bettor 
known  in  England  and  America  than  any  other 
organ  composer.  He  was  for  many  years  tho 
oi^anist  to  the  grand  duke,  and  was  universally 
este^ed  as  a  learned  and  accomplished  musi- 
cian, an  elegant  and  tasteful  organist,  a  worthy 
citizen,  and  an  excdleut  man.    .    .  . 

"  Binck's  works,  or  many  of  them,  have  been 
republished  in  America,  especi^y  his  "  Organ 
School,"  and  much  of  his  organ  music.  They 
have  circulated  in  every  part  of  tho  land ;  so  that 
wherever  there  is  an  organist,  Kinck  is  known  in 
his  works,  and  studied.  'Whoevia:  studies  hia 
organ  muuo,  with  a  tolerable  musioal  ability, 
cannot  fail  to  form  a  good  style.  We  havenr 
many  years  boon  accustomed  to  say,  in  answorto 
tho  question,  *  How  shall  I  acquire  a  good  style 
of  organ  playing,  and  especially  of  voluntary 
playing  ? '  '  Study  Kinck,  for  he  is  a  sure  guide.' 
He  is  not  great,  like  Bach,  but  he  is  ever  beautiful 
and  elegant.  It  was  said,  long  ago,  that  one  who 
dcairod  lo  acquire  an  elegant  style  of  writing  the 
English  language  must  spend  his  days  and  nights 
with  Addison ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  who 
would  acquire  tho  most  tasteful  stylo  of  organ 
playii^;  muat  spend  his  days  and  nights  with 
Rinck.  We  visited  Darmstadt  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  the  library  of  Kinck,  wliich  we  knew 
was  for  sale.  The  lover  of  music  and  of  its  prog- 
ress amongst  us  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  is 
already  packed,  and  will  be  ou  its  way  to  Ameri- 
ca in  a  few  days.    .    .  . 

"  Tho  library  of  Kinck  contains  the  most  ap- 
proved musical  treatises,  and  popular  works  on 
the  literature  of  music,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  German  language,  with  books  of  music,  and 
especially  of  church  m\isic,  in  the  greatest  vario- 
ty,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day." 

RINGERS.  Persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
ringing  church  bells  for  their  amusement.  Tho 
practice  of  ringing  bella  in  cAanae  is  so  peculiar 
to  England  as  to  have  occasioned  its  bnng  called, 
by  foreigners,  the  ringing  island ;  but  tho  anti- 
quity of  it  is  not  ascertained,  liiere  used  to  bo, 
in  London,  soiueties  of  ringert. 

RINFORZANDO.   (L)  SeePoBzucno. 

RIOTTE,  P.  J.,  a  composer  at  Vienna,  has 
published  many  popular  instrumental  works, 
amongst  which  we  can  name  "  Amuaenicnta  p.  le 
Beau  Monde  tur  le  P.  F.,"  Op.  6,  Leipsic,  and 
"  Caneertp.  la  Ft.  av.  Aee.,"  Op.  22,  Leipsic,  1811. 
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RIPALTA,  GIOVANNI  DOilEXICO.  a  cel- 
ebrated chapcl-mastcr  and  organist  near  Milan, 
vas  bom  in  that  country  in  1570-  He  was 
engaged  in  the  suito  of  Uonry  III.  of  Franee. 
Amongst  his  printed  vark»  is  "  Meua  A  6  eon 
Fartitara,"  MUan,  1629. 

BIPIENO.  (I.)  FuU.  This  vord  is  nsed 
in  orchestral  compositions  to  distinguish  those 
parts  which  are  only  occasionally  introduced  to 
fill  up  and  supply  the  chorus. 

RISOLUTO.  (I.)  A  word  imping  a  firm, 
dctcnoined  manner  of  expresucm. 

BISFOIJ,  SAlVADORE,  an  Italian  dramatic 

composer,  Ti-ait  bom  at  Naples,  about  the  year 
173C.  Amongut  his  works  are,  *' Ipermneatra," 
opera  serin,  Milan,  1786;  "  Idalide"  opera  seria, 
Turin,  1786  ;  and  "IlTrionfb  di  David,''  opera 
soria,  Naples,  1788. 

RIST.  JOIIANN,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  was 
born  near  Hamburg  in  the  year  1607.  He  was 
at  the  same  time,  the  patron  of  musicians,  and 
himself  an  excellent  composer.  In  a  work  by 
him,  entitled  "  Aprilem  UHterredun^,"  he  treats 
of  ancient  and  modem  music.  He  ^so  composed 
a  collection  of  German  and  Italian  sacred  songs, 
descriptive  of  the  passion  of  our  Sarlor.  These 
were  published  at  Hamburg  in  IBoo.  Rist  died 
in  16C7. 

RISTORI,  GIOVANNI  ALBERTO,  a  ode- 
brated  Bolognese  composer,  held,  in  1740,  the 
appointment  of  imperial  chapel-master  at  St. 
Petersburg,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  Tico  chapcl-mastcr  and  church 
composer  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  early  life, 
whilst  in  Italy,  he  composed  the  two  following 
operas  :  "  La  Pace  TrionfanU  in  Arcadia,"  1713, 
and  "Eiiriatea,"  1714. 

RIS\'EGLIATO.  (L)  With  much  anima- 
tion. 

RITENENTE,  RITENUTO.  (I.)  A  keep- 
ing  back,  a  deoease  in  the  speed  of  the  movo- 
mstA. 

RTTARDANDO.  (I.)  An  expression  im- 
plying a  slackening  of  the  time. 

HTTORNELLO,  or  RITORNEL.  fl.)  A 
term  formi»'ly  much  in  use,  and  applied  to  the 
short  introductory  symphony  to  an  air;  also 
to  short  instrumental  passages  introduced  be- 
tween the  strains  to  relieve  the  voice  and  im- 
prove the  general  clTcct,  or  to  the  concluding 
symphony  after  the  melody.  It  appears  from 
several  passages  in  the  Orodc  authors,  tliat  these 
riiomdti,  or  symphonies,  were  introduced  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  in  the  modem  music.  The 
name  by  which  the  Greeks  diadnguished  them 
was  that  of  mesavlion,  a  figurative  expression  in 
the  singular  number,  implying  an  entry,  or  pas- 
sage, leading  to  something  else.  Mcibomius, 
speaking  of  tiie  maaulien,  or  symphony,  calls  it 
an  interpiping,  which  dearly  indicates  that  ritor- 
nelli,  or  intermediate  sj-mphonios,  were  anciently 
in  use. 

RITSCHEL,  GEORG.  Chamber  musician,  and 
■violinist  of  the  Electoml  Chapel  at  Munich  in 
1786.  He  published  at  Parie,  in  1  "80,  six  instru- 
mental c^uintcts. 

RIITER,  GEORG  ^\^ZEL,  bom  at  Man- 
hflim,  in  174S,  was  «  celebrated  performer  on  the 


bassoon,  and  published,  in  Paris,  several  works 
for  his  instrument.    He  died  at  Berlin  in  1808. 

RITTER,  PETER,  concert  master  at  Man- 
heim  since  the  year  1801,  was  bom  about  the 
^car  1760.  Be  was  a  good  violonceUist,  also  an 
instromentd  and  vocal  composer.  Amongst 
compositions  are  the  ficiUowing  :  Der  Enmit  auf 
FormetUera"  -operetta,  Manheim,  1788;  "Der 
Selavetthandter,"  operetta,  Manheim,  1790 ;  **  Dia 
Weihe,"  mus.  prolog.,  Manheim,  1792 ;  <<  Dieim»~ 
tigen  Weiber"  operetta,  Manheim,  1794;  and 
"Maria  vou  HotUalbatt,"  operetta,  1801. 

RIVERSA,  ALROVESCIO.   (I,)  Inverted, 

reverted. 

RI VO  G  LIAMENTIO.  (  L  )  Changing. 
This  word  is  used  to  signiij'  the  changing  the 
notes  of  the  bass,  or  some  other  part,  in  the 
treble,  or  vice  vena.  Tbia  frequently  occnn  in 
double  counterpoint,  where  the  tzeble  notes  axe 
transposed  into  the  bass,  or  those  of  the  bass  into 
the  treble ;  and  that  by  so  artificial  a  mantcQTZe 
that  the  harmony,  though  varied,  is  still  as  cor* 
rect  as  in  the  nattiral  order  of  the  parts. 

RIZZIO.  SeeRicci. 

ROBINEAU,  ABBE  ALEXANDRE,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  about  the  year  1770,  nx  violin 
solos  and  a  concerto  for  the  same  instrument. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  Gavinies, 

ROBINSON,  MUS.  AXASTASIA.  She  was 
descended  from  a  good  family  iu  the  county  of 
Leicester ;  her  fitthcr  was  a  portrait  painter,  and 
married  a  woman  of  some  fortnne,  by  whom  ha 
had  only  this  child.  Mr.  Aobinson  had  a  dia- 
order  iu  his  eyes,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 
sight,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  the  moans  of 
supporting  his  family  by  the  exercise  of  his  pen- 
cil. Yielding  to  his  daughter's  strong  propensity 
to  music,  hor  father  placed  her  under  Dr.  Croft, 
Sandoni,  and  an  Italian  singer  called  tho  Barou- 
ess.  Anastasia,  though  she  had  a  fine  voict^  nev- 
er became  a  first-rate  singer,  as  her  intonaUon 
was  sometimes  imperfect ;  she,  however,  sang  at 
the  opera  for  some  yearn,  till  at  length  her  per- 
sonal charms  and  accomplishments,  and  the  amia- 
bility of  her  character,  won  the  heart  of  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  who  privately  married  her,  and 
after  some  time  pubUcly  owned  her  as  his  wife. 
The  countess  survived  the  carl  about  fifte«i  yean* 
and  died  in  1750. 

ROBUSCm,.  FERDINANDO.  An  Italian 
composer,  bom  at  Colomo,  iu  tho  duchy  of  Parma, 
August  lo,  1765.  Amongst  his  dramatic  works 
ho  composed  the  following  :  "  Padn  o  Figlio 
Cattrini,"  opera  bufia,  1788  ;  *'  AUalo,  RediBitti- 
fiio,"  opera  aoria,  Padua,  1788;  ^*  li  Geloto  Dia~ 
porato,"  open  buib,  Rome,  1788;  "Xa  MorU  lU 
Conare,"  opera  scria,  1700 ;  and  "  Chi  Ha  ion  iiois 
ai  ntota"  oi)cn  buffii,  Florence,  1787. 

KOCCA,  ANGELO.  An  Augustine  monk, 
bean  in  the  dachy  of  Spoleto,  in  Italy,  in  1646, 
died  in  Rome  in  1620.  In  his  work  entitled 
"  Camnuntarins  tie  Campania,"  published  at  Rome 
in  1612,  much  is  to  be  found  respecting  music 

ROCCHIGIANO,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA, 
an  Italian  chapel-master,  bom  at  Orvieto,  flour- 
ished in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  published  some  masses  and  motets. 

ROCHA,  TBANdSCO  DA.    A  Fortagnm 
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monk  and  church  composer,  bom  at  lisbon  in 
IGiO.  He  WTOto  numerous  workn  for  the  church, 
and  composed  a  mass  at  the  early  age  of  eleven 
)-cBr8.    Ho  died  at  his  convent  in  lasboo,  in 

1720. 

EOCIIEFORT,  JEAN  LAPTISTE,  conductor 
of  the  orcbosmi  at  CohboI,  and  subsequently  vio- 
IbnccUist  at  the  Koyal  Acadony  of  Music  at 
Puis,  was  bcnm  in  uiat  city  in  1740.  Ho  pro- 
duced many  dramatic  works,  both  at  Paris  and 
Cassoi,  and  much  instnunontid  music. 

ItOCllEFORT,  OriLLAUME  DE,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Acftdemr  of  Inscriptions  at  Paris,  and 
translator  of  the  lUad  and  Odyssoy  of  Homer, 
published  the  following  work  on  the  subject  of 
music  ;  '*  Slimoire  lur  la  Mimque  des  Anciena,  ok 
ton  expose  lea  Priiieipet  dca  Proportions  oMhen- 
tiqwt,  diirt  de  Pylhagore,  et  He  dicers  SifiilSmes  de 
Uaiique  ehes  let  Oreci,  lea  Chinota,  et  lea  Egyptiena, 
avee  «»  Parallfle  cntre  la  SyitSme  dee  £ffi/ptien» 
el  celai  des  Mmlerttea,"  l>aris,  1770. 

IIOCK  HAItMOMCON.  An  improTcd  in- 
Btrumciit,  lately  exhibited  in  Liverpool.  It  is 
.  compot^ed,  in  the  ttrst  place,  of  a  wooden  frame, 
with  four  horizontal  bars  of  wood  crossing  it 
from  right  to  left,  on  which  (being  properly 
padded)  are  placed  stones  or  portions  of  certain 
sorts  of  rock,  properly  cut  into  fizea,  &c.,  and 
regularly  arranged  in  musical  order,  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano-forte.  The  performers,  of  whom 
there  arc  three,  aro  each  provided  with  two 
wooden  hammcnt,  with  wliich  they  etriko  the 
stones,  and  thus  moke  them  discourse  most  ex- 
cellent music.  The  manner  in  which  the  ^Icssrs. 
Hurrison  perform  is  astonishing,  and  proves  that 
they  must  be  accomplished  musicians,  thorough- 
ly versed  in  the  principles  of  their  art ;  for  un- 
less they  understood  the  principles  of  harmony 
it  would  be  impossiblo  for  them  to  perform  as 
they  do  on  this  the  moat  perl'ect  rock  hormoni- 
cou  that  has  ever  yet  been  exhibited.  It  has  a 
complete  chromatic  scale  fix>m  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  its  compass  is  so  great  that  it  is 
oaxmhle  of  pcribrming  any  operatic  music,  how- 
ever difficult.  Tho  arEangcmont  of  the  koys  is 
most  ingenious,  and  whether  as  a  beautiful  musi- 
cal instrument,  or  as  an  uigenious  piece  of  mech- 
anism, it  is  well  worth  attention  and  inspection. 
Tho  stones  from  which  the  notes  are  produced 
were  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Skiddaw,  in 
Cumbci'land. 

liODE,  PIERRE,  a  celebrated  French  violin- 
ist, was  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  Febraary  28,  1774. 
His  flrst  masters  in  music  were  FauvAe,  Dacoa- 
ta,  and  <Tervais.  Ho  went  to  Paris  when  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  introduced  to  Viotti, 
who,  with  his  usual  good  nature,  interested  him- 
self much  ill  portccting  tho  talent  of  tho  young 
artist.  In  17!)0  Rode  motio  his  dibul  by  tho  per- 
fomanco  of  the  thirteenth  concerto  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  was  liighly  succcsoful.  In  1794  ho  em- 
barked for  Hamburg,  and  was  shipwrecked  on 
tho  English  coaat.  Ho  then  obtoined  from  the 
Siigliish  gnvcmmcnt  permission  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, chielly  for  the  puqioee  of  visiting  Viot- 
ti. On  hu  arrival,  he  pertbrmcd  at  a  concert  for 
tho  benefit  of  a  charity,  but  for  i>olitical  reasons 
could  not  long  coutiuuo  in  England.  Ho  roOm- 
barked,  Uicrefore,  for  Hamburg,  and  from  thence 
travelled  through  Uormanj.    On  his  rot  cm  to 


Paris,  he  excited  renewed  enthusiasm,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  ^-iolin  at  the  Conser- 
vatory, and  shortly  afterwards  first  violin  in  the 
private  band  of  Bonaparte,  then  first  consuL  A 
few  years  after  this,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
company  with  Roieldien,  where  ho  received  tho 
appointment  of  first  violin  to  the  Emperor  Aln- 
andcr.  He  remuned  in  Russia  five  years,  and  in 
1801)  returned  to  his  native  country.  Disap- 
pointed in  not  exciting  the  sensation  by  his 
performances  which  ho  formerly  created,  ho  no 
longer  performed  in  public,  but,  weary  of  this  se- 
clusion, and  ambitious  of  distinction,  he,  in  1811, 
returned  to  Gormany,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
principal  Germau  cities.  In  1814  Rode  estab- 
lished himself  at  Uerlin,  and  was  inorrietl.  Ho 
afterwards  removed  to  Bourdcaux,  which  lie  never 
quitted  except  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 
I'aris,  in  lii28,  whither  ho  went  with  the  intention 
of  once  again  entering  the  liittB  as  a  public  per- 
former. He  appeared  several  times,  hut  was 
obscr\'ed  to  bo  no  longer  what  ho  once  wan. 
Tho  shock  whicli  this  produced  on  his  scnsitivo 
nature  was  too  great  for  him  to  bear,  and  had  a 
fatal  ofTcct  on  his  constitution.  In  1829  ho  was 
attacked  by  a  partial  paralysis,  under  which  he 
sank,  and  died  on  the  2dth  of  Xo>-ember,  1830. 
As  a  composer  ibr  his  instrument,  Rode  occupies 
a  distinguished  place.  His  melodies  have  a  re- 
markable sweetness ;  the  plan  of  his  compositions 
is  well  conceived,  and  they  have  traits  of  much 
brilliancy  and  originality.  Amongst  his  published 
works,  up  to  the  year  'l804,  aro  the  following  : 
"  3  OoHrertt  p.  la  Clav.  Prineip-i  'So.  1,  in  D  mi- 
nor," 1794  ;  "  No.  2,  in  E,"  179S  ;  "  No.  3,  in 
G  minor,"  Paris,  1796 ;  "  3  Contvrls  p.  U  V.  Prin- 
cip.,  No.  4,  in  A,"  1798;  "No.  6,  in  D,"  and 
"No.  C,  m  B,"  Paris  and  Offenbach,  1800;  "I 
Concert  p.  la  I',  Priiic,,  No.  7,  in  A  minor,"  Paris ; 
*'  Air  varid  p.  lo  V.,  aree  V.,  A.,  et  B.,"  Op.  10, 
Lcipsic  i  "  Quat.  p.  2  V.,  A.,  Vc,  Nos.  1.  2,  3," 
Op.  II,  Leipsic;  **4w«  quat.  p.  ddti,"  Op.  18» 
Lcipsic ;  Aiidante  varii  p.  V.  atec  1'.,  A .,  li..  No. 
2,  in  A  minor,"  Leijisic  ;  "  .4i>  rarii  p.  V.  Prhte. 
d  gr.  Or.  in  E,"  Leipsiu ;  "  8»ic  Ct»ie.  de  V.,  in  E 
minor,"  Lcipsic ;  "  Cohc.  p.  PI.  arr.  p.  Uojfmeiilcr, 
in  E  minor,"  Leipsic;  "9in«  VoHc.p.  V.  in  U," 
Lcipsic  ;  "  Miihotle  de  I'toAin,  par  Rode,  Kreut^, 
ct  liaitlot,  rcdigie  p.  Baillot.  Adoptie  p.  le  Comer - 
vatoire  pour  tervir  at  Etude  dans  cet  EiabliaKmeiU  ;  " 
"  Exercises  p.  le  Violon  de  Coutci  let  Posiiiona,  et  50 
Var.  sur  la  Gammc,  Supplement  de  Mithode  de  J'ta- 
lon,"  Lcipsic  ;  "  Arietta,  *  Dal  di  ch'io,'  c.  P.  F.  o. 
Arpa,"  Ijcipsic  ;  "Air  vmrU  p.  P.  F.  tir6  de  CAir 
d  gr.  Orch.,"  Leijpsic;  and  Pohnoiae  p.  P.  P., 
Nos.  1,  '2,"  Ijcipsic. 

IIODEWALD,  CARL,  concert  master  at  Cas- 
sel,  was  bom  in  HiXcM,  in  173d.  He  was  a  violin 
pupil  of  F.  Benda,  and  united  in  his  playing  tho 
stylo  of  that  master  -with  the  modern  school. 
Kimbergcr  was  his  master  in  composition. 
Amongst  his  publications,  tho  most  successful 
was  a  "  Stabat  Hater,"  which  for  many  years 
shared  the  approbation  of  tho  public  with  those 
of  Haydn  and  I'crgolesc. 

ROniO,ROCCO.  A  celebrated  Itolinn  cnntro- 
puntist,  born  in  Calabria  in  1550.  An  improved 
edition  of  his  principal  didactic  work  bears  tho 
following  title :  '•  Ut^ok  di  Mtuica  di  Itocco  Hotlio, 
aotto  breoiaaime  rtapoate  ad  atcuni  dub^j  praposioffli 
da  un  Catatiero,  itUorno  alia  varia  o^iiKmi  de  Voa- 
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irapontiati.  Con  la  DimotlraiioHe  di  tutti  i  Canoni 
topra  U  Canto  Fermo,  con  U  CantrapoiUi  digipif,  e 
rivoUati,  «  Ion  reffoio.  Aggiontavi  m  altra  breve 
Dimo$trtAione  de  dodici  Tuoni  regolari  J!nti  e  tras- 
portati.  Et  di  naovo  da  Don  Batt.  Olijante,  Aggi~ 
ontivi  un  Trattato  di  I'rvporlioni  necetaario  &  detto 
Libra,"  Xaplos,  1G09.  I'udrc  Moitini  ofton  citos 
this  work  in  terms  of  high  approbatiou. 

RODOLPIIE,  or  KriJOLPHE,  JEAX  JO- 
SEPH, born  at  Strasburg  in  1730,  learned  the 
French  horn  and  the  elements  of  munic  from  his 
father,  who  was  a  performer  on  that  instrument. 
About  the  ago  of  iirteeu  ho  studied  the  violin 
under  lAclair,  and  was  Boon  after  emplorod  as 
leader  in  several  concert  orchestras  in  I'rance. 
About  1754  ho  went  to  Italy,  in  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma.  Kodolpho  was  the  first 
who  performed  a  concertante  horn  accompani- 
ment to  a  public  Italian  singer ;  it  was  the  cele- 
brated Piraglier,  and  tho  air  was  one  by  l^ottn. 
Ue  was  also  the  first  who  accompanied  motets 
with  a  horn  in  the  Italian  churches.  "WTiilst  at 
Farma  be  learned  composition  of  Tractta.  In  1700 
he  quitted  Italy,  and  entered  tho  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtcmburg,  at  Stuttj^ard,  where  he 
took  further  IcsHons  in  countcrxioint  from  Jomol- 
li,  and  composed  music  for  many  ballets  of  the 
celebrated  Xovcaro.  In  1703  Itodolphe  wont  to 
Paris,  and  entered  tlio  band  of  tho  I'rincc  do  Conli. 
In  17(id  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  iMusic,  when  ho 
introduced,  with  great  cttcct,  a  liom  eonccrtantc 
accompaniment  to  tho  air  of  Boycr,  *'  Atnottr  lous 
ce  riant  OaHntage."  About  the  year  1780  he  prc- 
aented  to  M.  Amelot  a  plan  for  a  school  of  mu- 
sic, which  idea  was  acted  on,  in  1781,  by  M.  do 
Bretcuil,  when  Itodolpho  was  appointed  i)ro- 
fefisor  of  composition  to  tho  new  establishment, 
now  called  the  Conservatory,  and  for  whicli  he 
has  Rincc  written  tho  following  important  works : 
"  So^ege*  didiie  d  la  Nation,  diritei  m  deux  Par- 
tiet.  La  Pretniire  coiUcnani  la  Thtorie  de  cet  Art; 
la  Detixitme  lea  Levant  avec  la  Baate  et  lei  Grada- 
tions nivesaaires  pour  parrenir  aux  DiJ^tUtis," 
Vans,  1799;  and  "  Th^arie  ^ Accompagnemcnl  et 
lie  Composition,"  Paris,  1799.  On  occamon  of  tho 
marriage  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  Itodolphe  com- 
posed the  opera  of  "  lamenor ; "  and  for  tho  Ital- 
uui  theatre  in  Paris,  the  operas  of  <■  La  Mariage 
par  Capitulation,"  in  1761,  and  "L'Artugle  de 
Palingre,"  in  17G7.  Ho  also  published  some 
practical  works  for  the  horn  and  violin. 

RODltlGUES,  JO.iO.  A  Portuguese  monk 
and  musician  in  tho  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

RODIUGUES,  MAXOEL,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganist and  harpist,  born  at  Elvos,  in  Portngal. 
nourished  about  the  year  1000.  He  published 
<•  Florex  da  Mueiea,  para  o  Lulntmeitto  de  Tecla  e 
llarpa,"  Lisbon. 

ItOE,  lUCIIARD,  a  an^cr  of  some  mark,  and 
the  author  of  some  critical  musical  essaj's  in  the 
"  Monthly  Uoriow."  and  a  few  Bonga,  (some  of 
which  were  written  for  Mr.  John  Parry,)  died  in 
Ijondon,  April,  ltt53. 

ROEMHILD,  JOHANN  THEODORE,  a 
good  German  church  composer,  M-as  born  in 
11)8-1.  He  wan  court  and  cathedral  organint  at 
Mersburg,  and  published  a  variety  of  sacred  can- 
tatas, motets,  &c. 


ROESER,  VAT.EXny,  a  clarinetist  at  Pane, 
about  tho  year  1769,  resided  afterwards,  in  1781| 
at  Yiouna,  wlicro  he  published  <*  InBtmcUoni  fiw 
Composers  of  Clarinet  and  Horn  Music,"  and 
some  sj-mphonics,  quatuors,  and  other  uutm- 
mental  music. 

ROESLER,  JOSEPH.  A  eompoaN  at  Prague^ 

at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  he  was  conductor  of  the  music  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Italian  opera  in  that  city.  He 
died  in  1811,  in  tho  thirty^suth  year  of  his  age, 
being  known  by  various  admired  dramatic  and 
instrumcutal  compositions. 

ROESaiO,  C.  O..  published  at  Beyrouth,  in 
1779,  a  work  in  octavo,  entitled  "  VerewJu  in 
ifuailMiiachen  Dramen  nebat  eiaiffen  Annurktmgmt 
fyc, ; "  i.  c.,  "  An  Essay  on  Musical  Dramas, 
with  Xotea  relating  to  tho  History  and  Rules  of 
that  Species  of  Poetry ;  also  on  tho  Morality  and 
Advantages  of  tho  Theatre."  Roesaig  was  bom 
at  Mersburg  in  1752,  and  in  1784  was  an  advo- 
cate at  Leipsic.    He  died  in  1806. 

ROGANTINI,  FRANCESCO.  An  eminent 
church  composer  about  the  year  1650- 

ROGERS,  BEN'JAMIN,  was  the  son  of  Peter 
Rogers,  a  gentleman  of  tho  Chapol  of  St.  Gcoi^^ 
at  Windsor.  He  was  first  a  chorister  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  Xathaniel  Giles,  and  then  a  clerk 
or  nngcr  in  the  chapeL  Afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed oi^anist  of  Chiistchurch,  Dublin,  where 
he  continued  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  1641,  when  ho  retumecl  to  Windsor,  and 
again  became  a  clerk  in  the  chapter. 

llie  troubles  during  tho  rebellion  soon  de- 
priTOd  him  also  of  this  situation ;  and  uded  by  a 
small  annual  allowance,  M'hich  was  paid  him  in 
compensation  for  his  losses,  he  was  compelled  to 
earn  a  subaistence  by  teaching  music  at  SVindsor. 

In  16d3  he  composed  "A  tict  of  Airs  in  Four 
Parts  for  Violins,"  which  were  presented  to  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  «-ore  often  pla^'ed  before  him. 

in^rough  the  interest  of  Dr.  Ingels,  chaplain 
to  the  iMid  Commissioner  Whitelockc,  Rogers 
WJ19  recommended  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  having  received  from  Cromwell  a 
mandate  for  that  purpose,  was  admitted,  in  16S8, 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music. 

In  the  rear  1662  he  was  again  ainrointed  » 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chu^  at  Windsor,  with 
some  addition  of  salary,  and  was  also  elected 
organist  of  Eton  Collc^.  Both  these  places  he 
held  until,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  ^lagdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  he  was  chosen  organist  there.  In 
1669,  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at 
Oxford,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  muiuc. 

He  continued  in  his  latter  station  of  oi^uist 
until  tho  year  1685,  when  he  was  ejected  by 
order  of  King  James  II.  llio  coUegc  allowed 
him  a  email  pension,  on  which  he  lived,  in  the 
outskirts  of  tho  city,  to  an  old  i^,  entixtdy  neg- 
lected. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.  There  are  some 
of  his  detached  compositions  in  a  coUecUon  en- 
titled *<  Court  Ayres,  consisting  of  Panne,  Al- 
magnos,  Goran ta,  and  Sarabands,  of  Two  Ports," 
published  by  Playtbrd  in  1655  ;  some  hpnns  and 
anthems  for  two  voices,  in  a  collection  entitled 
"  Caniiat  Sacra ; "  and  others  in  the  psalms  and 
hymns,  in  four  iHuts,  publiahed  by  Flayfbxd. 
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His  seiricca  ond  nntheniR,  of  which  there  arc 
Bevcral  in  l^iiglisli  cathedral  books,  oxo  the  moflt 
celebrated  of  his  works.  I'hcy  contain  great 
BWCCtncMs  of  melody  and  correctness  of  harmony. 
One  of  hi«  full  anthems,  *'  Lord,  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  tabeniado  } "  is  inswted  in  Page's 
iformofita  tSaerOf"  and  another  for  four  Toices, 
"Teach  me,  O  Lord,"  amongst  Dt,  Crotch's 
spedmens. 

HOGGrUS,  NIC0LATT9,  a  musician  resident 
Bt  Brunswick,  was  bora  at  Gottingen,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  former  town,  in  lo6fl,  "  Musicm 
I'raclica,  tiro  Artia  canendi  elmnetUa,  modonimque 
musiconim  doctrina,  ^luetiionibua  brcviter  et perapieue 
exposita," 

KOGNONE  TAEGIO,  FRANCESCO,  con- 
cert-master of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  chapel- 
iCBSter  of  the  church  of  St  Ambrosio  Maggiore 
in  that  city,  about  the  year  1620,  rendered  him- 
self celebrated  as  a  composer,  by  the  following 
works  :  "  Meise  e  Saimi  Falsi  Bordoni,  e  Motetli  a 
6,  col  Batto  per  r  Orffano,"  Milan,  1610;  *'Madrigali 
h  5  col  Btttao,"  Venice,  1613 ;  "AggiurUa  del  HchO' 
tare  di  Violino  et  aliri  Strotnenti,  cot  Baato  corUinuo 
per  COrgano"  Milan,  1611 ;  "  Selva  de  varii  paa- 
taggi  tecando  F  vto  modemo,  per  cantaro  et  numan 
con  Offni  torte  da  tlromenti,  diviea  in  due  parti,  ^'t" 
Milan,  1620  and  1646 ;  "  Correnti  e  GagUarde  a  4, 
con  la  qviiUa  parte  ad  a  -bitrio,  per  suonar  ■»  varii 
Stromenii,"  Milan,  1624 ;  and  ParlHo  alf  Orga- 
no  MIg  2hua,  UolMi  d  i,  6,"  Yemce,  1624. 

nOGNONE  TAEGIO,  GIOVANNI  DO- 
ItlENICO,  au  ecclesiastic  and  eminent  oi^nist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sepolcro,  at  Milan,  pub- 
lished the  following  works :  "  Canzonette  d  3  «  4 
insieme,  am  alcun  atira  di  Rttgger  Trofoa"  Idilan, 
I61fi  ;  "  Madrigaii  d  8,  Lid.  I,  due  Cori  con  Parti- 
turth"  Milan,  1619 ;  *'  Meaaa  per  Defotiii  alT  Am- 
broaifuta,  con  F  aggiuMia  par  MrctnofM  alls  .Bdmo- 
na,"  MUan,  1624. 

ROONONI,  RICARDO,  the  father  of  the  two 
preceding,  was  a  composer  at  Milan,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  also  an 
eminent  performer  on  the  Tiolin,  as  well  as  on 
several  other  instruments.  Of  his  compositions 
we  can  name  "  Canzonetto  alia  NeapolUana  d  3  e  4 
roci,"  Venice,  1586 ;  "  Libro  di  Paaaaggi per  Voci 
e  Slromenti,"  Veoic^  1692  ;  and  "  X*avane  «  BalU 
con  2  Cmtseni  t  dimrae  Sorti  di  Brandi  per  awmarv 
^4«6vocb"  Milan,  1603. 

BOHMANN.  SeeBoMANO. 

ROHR.  (G.)  A  reed. 

ROIIRWEBIC.  (G.)  The  reed  stops  taken 
colloctiTflly. 

ROT,  one  of  the  oldest  French  contrapnntiBts, 
flourished  about  the  year  1460,  bcdng  a  contem- 
porary of  Ockonheim. 

ROI,  BARTOLOMEO,  a  Neapolitan  chapel- 
moatcr,  was  eminent  as  a  contrapuntist  about 
the  year  1600. 

ROLLA,  ALESSANDRO.  Member  of  the 
ConBorvatory  at  Milan,  and  first  Tiolin  at  the  great 
theatre  in  that  city.  He  was  very  celebrated  as 
a  perfhnner  on  the  tenor.  He  was  bom  in  Paris 
iu  1767,  and  died  at  Milan  in  1837.  Amongst 
hia  wo^  are  the  following :  "  Concerto  per  it  Vi- 
oUno,  •»  O,"  Vkob,  1796;  "Snvnoto  i  2  V.,  2 


Alti,  2  Cor.  oil.,"  Op.  2,  Paris  and  Offenbach, 
1793 ;  "  Troia  Trioa  pour  V.,  A.,  el  B.,"  Paris, 
1795  i  "  Troia  Diiot  pour  V.  et  A.,"  Op.  1,  Paris 
and  Offenbach,  1795  ;  "  2  Cone,  pour  Alto  prineip. 
Noa.  3  et  4,"  Offenbach,  1800:  "3  Gr.  DueUi 
concert,  h.  V.  e  A."  Zurich,  1803  ;  "  3  Dttoa  cone, 
pom-  2  v."  Op.  3,  Sonn,  1803;  and  "Troia 
Tnoa  pour  V.,  A.,  et  B.,  Lie.  2,"  Paris. 

ROLLE,  JOIIANN  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at 
Quedlinburg  in  1718.  As  early  as  his  thirteenth 
year  he  composed  a  complete  church  service, 
which  was  wcul  received.  From  1736  to  1740  he 
studied  philosophy  and  law  at  Leipsic  ;  hut  he 
afterwards  devoted  hia  musical  talents  to  the 
church.  RoUe  was  a  favorite  and  a  truly  devo- 
tional harmonist.  His  oratorio  of  "  Thirsa  and 
her  Sons  "  is  full  of  good  toste,  new  passages, 
plcasbig  effects,  and  pathos.  Ho  was  likewise 
the  author  of  several  pieces  for  the  organ  and 
harpsichord,  which  have  great  merit.  Speci- 
mens of  his  sacred  music  are  inserted  in  La 
Trobo's  publication.  RoUe  died  in  the  year 
1786. 

ROLLING.  A  word  applied  to  that  rapid 
pulsation  of  the  drum  by  which  the  sounds  bo 
cloBcljr  succMd  each  other,  as  to  beat  upon  the 
ear  with  a  rumbling  eontiuuity  of  efifoct. 

ROMANCE.  (P.)  ROMANZA.  (I.)  For- 
merly the  name  given  to  the  long  lyric  tales  sung 
by  the  minstrels;  now.atcrm  applied  to  on  ir- 
regular, though  delicate  and  leflnea  composition. 

R0MA1?ESCA.  (I.)  An  old,  lively,  Italian 
dance.   See  Oalliabd. 

ROMANA,  UIULIA.  A  celebrated  Italian 
female  singer,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sevontoenth 
century. 

ROMANI,  a  cclebratod  Italian  liolinist,  per- 
formed in  London  in  the  year  1770> 

ROMANO,  MICHAELE.  was  a  pupil  of 
Soriano,  and  afterwards  chapel-master  m  the 
church  called  Cathedrole  dc  Concordia,  at  Yen- 
ice.  This  person,  as  well  as  his  master,  is  cele- 
brated for  the  composition  of  canons;  a  speci- 
men of  which,  in  one  for  nine  choirs,  or  thirty- 
six  T<^cea,  is  inserted  in  Kirchec's  "  Muaurgia." 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his  work  enti- 
tled "  liuaica  vaga  et  artifdota,"  published  at 
Venice  in  1615,  in  which  the  subject  of  canon  is 
very  leumodly  discussed  and  explained  by  a  vari- 
ety of  examples.  In  the  prebce  to  this  work  are 
contained  mraaoirs  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
musicians  who  were  lifing  at  the  time  when  it 
was  mitten. 

ROMANO,  or  ROHMANN,  L.  H.,  chaoel. 
master  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  was  an  excdicnt 

composer  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
Amongst  hia  works  we  can  name  the  two  follow- 
ing, which  were  published  at  Amsterdam :  "  12 
Sonaies  it  2  Fl.  et  Baate  cmt.  Li6.  1,"  and  SonaL 
it  2  Fl.  et  B.  C.  Lib.  2." 

ROMANO,  OIULIO.   Sea  Gaooimi. 

ROMANO,  ALESSANDRO.    See  Alessak- 

DKO. 

ROMANO,  BALLABENE.   See  Balubekb. 

ROMBERG,  ANTON,  a  celebrated  performer 
on  the  bassoon,  was  bom  in  1746,  and  in  the  year 
1792  resided  at  Bonn.   In  the  spring  of  1799  he 
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was  at  Hambnrg,  wHcre  he  gare  a  fomily  concert, 
conBisting  of  the  performance  of  his  brother,  bim- 
eelf^  and  their  children. 

ROMBERti.  BEiUfnARD,  eldoat  son  of  the 

Ceding,  and  an  excellent  violonceUlut,  was 
t  in  1770.  In  the  yeai  1790  hp  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  court  chapel  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne 
at  Bonn,  which  establishment  was  broken  up 
early  in  the  French  revolution.  He  then  went, 
with  his  cousin  Andreas  Romberg,  the  violinist, 
to  Hamburg,  where  they  both  procured  engftge- 
racnts  in  the  orchestra  of  the  German  theatre. 
Tbia  was  in  the  yeaz  1793 ;  two  yeam  after 
which  time  the  cousins  quittied  Hamburg,  and 
travelled  together  into  Ibdy,  from  whence  they 
again  returned  to  Hamburg  in  1797  ;  they  then 
oeparated,  and  in  1799  Bemhard  proceeded 
alone,  by  way  of  Eugland  and  Spain,  to  Lisbon. 
In  1803  we  find  him  once  more  in  Hamburg,  and 
in  1805  holding  a  utuatioiL  in  the  Itoyal  CSiapel 
at  Berlin.  Ilombei^  waa  an  excoUent  compoecr 
fin  his  instrument,  and  has  also  written  some 
very  plcanjig  vocal  music.  Amongst  his  works 
are  the  following  :  "  Dia  wiedergef  undone  Statue," 
operetta,  Bonn.  1790;  "  Der  Schiffbntch,"  operet- 
ta, Bonn,  1791 ;  "  Arietta  p.  il  Vc.  aolo,  VioUno, 
Vioia,  e  B."  Vienna ;  "  Dextx  Gr.  CotuxrtOM  pour 
Vc  aw  Acc.,"  Ope.  1  et  2,  Paris,  1802  ;  "  Pot- 
pourri pour  It  Vc.  avec  Acc,  de  2  V.,  A„  B.,  et  2 
Ft.,"  Op.  4 ;  Gr.  Concerto  pour  Vc,"  Op.  3 ; 
"  Troitieine  Concerto  pour  Vc,"  Op.  6 ;  "Quatriime 
Concerto  pour  Vc,"  Op.  7  ;  "  Gr.  Trio  pour  Vc,  V., 
at  A.,"  Op.  8 ;  "  Troit  Duoa  pour  2  Vc,"  Op.  9 ; 
"  Fantaitie  pour  Vc  acee  Orcheat."  Op.  10;  "  On- 
verture  d  gr.  Orckeat.,"  Op.  11 ;  "  Quat.,  No,  i,pour 
2  v.,  A.,  Vc,"  Op.  12  ;  "  CapricAo,  y  Rondo  en  et 
giuto  Espanot,  con  una  Miscelania  da  Bolero,  Gilano, 
CachirtUo,  y  Zorongo,  para  Vc.  dbUgado,  c.  Acc.  de  2 
v..  A.,  y  i^c.,"Obra.  13,  Paris;  "Rondeau  Et- 
pi^nol  p.  P,  F.  arr.  do  FCEuv.  13,"  Paris  ;  "  A'ou- 
wOe  Pobm.  p.  P.  F.  No.  1,"  Paris ;  "  Uli/atei  und 
Circe,"  Opcr.  Paris ;  "  Quai.p.  P.  F.,  V.,  A.,  Vc," 
Op.  22,  Moscow  and  Leipsic ;  "  Thiuertyrtyihonie 
fir  Orch.  dem  Andenken  der  KOnigin  Luiae  von 
Preuaaen  gewidmet.  23  Werk,"  "  Divertimento  p. 
Vc.  avec  2  V.,  A,,  B,,"  Op.  24,  Moscow  and  Leip- 
eic ;  Quatuort,  Noa.  6,  6,  7,  p.  2  V„  A.,  Ve.," 
Op.  25,  Moscow  and  Leipsic ;  and  "  Ouvert,  de 
fOp.  Vtj/iae  et  Circe,  i  gr.  Orch."  Op.  26,  Mos- 
cow and  Lapaic. 

BOMBERG,  ANTON,  Jim.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  bom  in  1777.  He  was  a  good  vio- 
linist  and  performer  on  the  bassoon. 

ROMBEBG,  ANGEUKA,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, bom  in  1779,  became  known  to  the  Ger- 
suui  public  as  a  pleasing  singer  and  a  good 
pianist. 

ROMBERG,  HEINRICH,  brother  of  Anton 
Romberg,  and  bom  in  1748,  was  an  excoUent 
clarinetist,  and  held  the  situation  of  music  di- 
rector to  the  Bishop  of  Munster. 

ROMBERG,  DR.  ANDREAS,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  an  excellent  violinist,  and  the 
companion  lor  several  years  of  Bemhard  Rom- 
berg, as  before  related,  ilfl  was  bom  in  1767  uid 
died  at  Gotha,  November  10,  1821.  After  Bern- 
hard  left  Hamburg,  in  1799,  AudrGas  particu- 
larly paid  attention  to  composition.  Ho  had, 
however,  praviously  become  known  by  several 
admired  dramatic  and  TDcal  piecflB,  written  chiefly 


at  Bonn,  and  some  of  them  published  there  and 
at  Leipsic ;  a  few  of  these  were,  however,  the 
joinf  compositions  of  himself  and  cousin.  In  tlw 
year  1809,  the  ttnirersity  of  Kiel,  in  Holsteiit, 
conferred  on  him  the  d^ree  of  doctor  of  arts. 
The  following  are  his  principal  works :  ■'  Da* 
graue  Ungeheuer,"  operetta,  Bonn,  1790;  "Der 
Robe,"  operetta,  Bonn,  1791;  **Die  ifacht  der 
Musik,"  operetta,  Bonn,  1791;  **  Ein  Fatten- Ora- 
toriutn,  nach  dem  vom  Hm.  Reiehardt  au$  HOndeia 
Mcaaiaa  rusam  mengeaetxten  und  in  aeinem  Kutut- 
magasin  abgedrOeklm  Texte,"  Bonn,  1793 ;  "  Eim 
Sammlung  von  Liedem,"  1793 ;  "  3  QwUuora 
pour  2  v.,  Vioia,  et  Vc,"  Op.  1,  Lcipfiic,  1798 ;  3 
Duos  pour  2  V.  et  Vc,"  Op.  2,  Leipsic,  1800,  by 
Andreas  and  Bemhard ;  "  2  Canona  fUr  3  tmd  6 
Stimmen ;  "  "  6  Lieder  bej/m  Klaviw  ru  ainge»t" 
Leipsic,  1799  ;«  6  Cataoni  eolf  Aec.  del  Ctavkembr" 
Leipsic,  1800;  "  Koaegartena  Cantate,  '  Di»  Har- 
monie  der  ^haren'  "  about  1800  ;  "  3  Quat.  p.  2 
v..  A.,  et  Vc,  dediia  d  Jo$.  Haydn,"  Op.  2,  Bonn, 
1802  ;  "  Gr.  Concerto,p.  V.  avec  Acc.  No.  1,"  Op. 
3,  1802,  with  Bemhard ;  "  Six  Duoa  Cone,  pour 
V.  et  Ve.,  2  e(  3  Suite,"  Paris,  with  Bemhard ;  "  3 
Qaint.  pourFl.,  V.,  2  All.  el  Ve.,"  Op.  1,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  1803 ;  *'  Psalm,  Dixit  Domima,  1800 ; 

"  Selmar  und  Selma,  Elegie  von  Klopatock,  fbr  3 
Singat.  mU  Begl.  2  V.,  A.,  u.  B.,"  Op.  3,  1800 1 
"  Simphonie  in  Ea,"  Op.  6;  "^  Duoa  Cone.potv 
2  v.,"  Op.  4 ;  »  3  Quat.  pour  2  V.,  A.,  el  Vc," 
Op.  7 ;  "  Deuxiime  Cojuxrto  pour  V.  avec  Orch." 
Op.  8 ;  "  Gr.  Quinietto  pour  2  V.,  S  A.^  et  Ve.," 
Op.  23,  Hamburg,  1808;  "  DeuxUme  SiitfoM*  A 
gr.  Orcheat.  in  D  dur,"  Op.  22,  1808;  "Der  Mea- 
aiaa  von  Klopatock,"  manuscript ;  "  Te  Deum," 
manuscript ;  "  Die  Glocke,  Gedicht  von  ScHiUer,  m 
ChOren,  fy:.,"  ("  Song  of  the  BeU,")  1808  ;  "  JSfwfe*. 
ou  troia  Sonatca  p.  un  V,,"  Op.  32,  Leipsic ;  and 
"  Troiaiime  Simph.  in  C,"  Op.  33,  Leipsic. 

ROMBERG,  BALTHASAR,  younger  brothei 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1775,  promised  to  be- 
come a  superior  artist  on  the  vu^oncello,  but  died 
at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

ROMBERG,  THERESE,  sister  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  1761.  was  known  in  Oeranny  as  a 
good  pianist  and  singer. 

ROMI,  fltst  violin  and  director  of  the  musio 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Lisbon 
in  1801. 

RONCAGLIA,  FRANCESCO,  an  exceUent 
Italian  aopranist,  of  the  Bologacse  school,  flour- 
ished between  the  years  1772  and  1792.  He  waa 
considered  one  of  the  first  singers  in  Europe. 

RONCONI,  DOMENICO.  A  celebiatod  tonor 
and  professor  of  singii^,  bom  in  Lombardy,  in 
1772.   He  made  his  debta  in  1796,  and  held  a 

prominent  place  on  the  lyric  stage  up  to  1829. 
He  sang  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and 
receiving  an  appointment  from  the  King  of  Bava- 
ria, established  himself  in  Munich,  where  he  re- 
sided for  ten  years.  In  1829  ho  returned  to  Mi- 
lan, whore  he  gave  instruction  in  singings 

RONDE.   (P.)  Asemibreve. 

RONDINO,  RONDILETTA,  BONDINKT- 
TO,  or  RONDOLETTO.    (I.)    A  short  rondo. 

RONDO,  (I.)  or  RONDEAU,  (F.)  A 
composition,  vocal  or  instrumental,  genoaUy 
consisting  of  tiuxe  itnuiu*  tiie  fint  of  wUoh 
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closes  in  the  original  key,  while  each  of  the  oth- 
m  is  BO  constructed  in  point  of  modulation  as  to 
xecondttct  the  car  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner 
to  the  first  strain.  This  constructioii  is  an  in- 
herent and  indispensable  quality  in  the  rondo, 
aioce  it  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  melody  going  round,  after  both  the  second  and 
third  strain,  to  the  fint  strain,  with  which  it  final- 
ly closes-  In  the  Tocal  rondo  considerable  dis- 
cernment is  requisite  in  the  choice  of  proper 
words.  The  lines  of  the  first  strain  should  be 
compete  in  themselves,  while  those  of  each  of 
the  other  strains  should  not  only  rise  out  of 
than,  but,  l&e  the  music,  lead  to  tiuaa  again. 

ROXG,  'WIT.HELM.  Chamber  musician  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Berlin  from  1786  to  1621.  He 
has  published  many  ingenioug  musical  works, 
amongst  which  are  the  following :  **  Vertwh  ei- 
ner  ^menlarlehro  fUr  die  Jugend,  am  Klaner," 
Potsdam,  1793  ;  "  48  TabeUm  aua  einer  Tonart  in 
jede  andere  amsuiceichen,  ^c."  1800;  "Theore- 
titchtprdkiitchta  Handintch  der  Tonarten  Kenntnits ; " 

Mein  Vorihail,  aila  Tonarten  mit  thror  Veneandt- 
KhaJlokaeU'akesittrkannen."  He  was  also  known 
as  a  composer  of  songs  and  collections  of  dance 
music. 

RONZI,  SIGNOR  and  MAT>AMR   Seo  Db 

BaoNis. 

ROOT.  The  term  applied  by  theorists  to  the 
fundamental  note  of  any  chord. 

RORE,  CIPRIANO  DL   See  CipniAKO. 

ROSA,  SALVATOR,  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
painter  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Itenessa,  near  Na- 
ples, in  the  year  16Id.  He  was  originally  intend- 
ed for  the  church,  and  was  educated  in  accord- 
ance with  that  intention ;  but  his  mind,  of  all 
others,  was  ill  calculated  for  a  monkish  life,  and 
at  an  early  age  he  abandoned  his  probationary 
hahit,  and  returned  to  his  father's  house.  We 
now  first  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  music, 
and  cannot  resist  giving  an  account  of  his  prog- 
ress in  this  science,  in  the  very  entertaining 
wozds  f£  laAj  Uorgan. 

<•  llie  contumacious  stxident  of  the  Padri  Se- 
ra aschi  escaped  from  the  restraints  of  their  cloister, 
and  the  horrid  howl  of  their  laude  tpiritnali,  to  all 
the  intoxication  of  sound  and  sight,  with  every 
sense  in  full  accordance  with  the  musical  passion 
of  the  day.  It  is  little  wonderful  if,  at  this  c^ch 
of  his  lifb,  Salvator  gave  himself  np  unresistingly 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  science  which  he  oultiTatied 
with  ardor  even  when  time  had  preached  his 
tumultuous  pulsG  to  rest,  or  if  the  floating  capi- 
tal of  genius,  which  was  as  yet  unappropriated, 
was  in  part  applied  to  thatspeciee  of  composition 
which,  in  the  youth  of  a  man,  as  of  nations,  pre- 
cedes deeper  and  more  important  studies,  and  for 
which,  in  either,  there  u  bnt  one  age.  All  poe- 
try and  passion,  his  young  muse  ■  dallied  with 
the  innocence  of  love,'  and  inspired  strains  which, 
though  the  simple  Incathings  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, the  exuberance  ot  youthful  excitement 
and  on  overteeming  sensibility,  were  assigning 
him  a  place  among  the  first  Italian  lyrists  of  his 
age.  Little  did  he  then  dream  that  posterity 
would  apply  the  rigid  rules  of  criticism  to  the 
'idle  visions'  of  his  boyish  fancy;  or  that  his 
bars  and  basses  would  be  analyzed  by  the  learned 
umpires  of  future  ages,  declared  '  not  only  ad- 


mirable for  a  diltttmite,'  but,  *  in  point  of  melody, 
superior  to  that  of  meet  of  the  masters  of  hu 

time.' 

"  His  musical  productions  became  so  popular, 
that  the  *  spiimers  and  knitters  in  the  sun  did 
use  to  chant  them,'  (an  image  which  every 
street  in  Naples,  during  the  winter  season,  daily 
exhibits ;)  and  there  were  in  some  of  these  short 
lyric  poems,  which  he  set  to  music,  a  softness 
and  delicacy  that  rendered  them  even  worthy  to 
be  sung 

*  By  Mm*  lUr  qacen  In  nimmer  bower 
inth  imTUhing  divirioiu  of  h«r  lute  i ' 

still,  howevM,  they  are  more  curious  as  compared 
to  that  stem  stxoin  of  harp  invective  which  runs 
through  all  his  matnrer  compositions,  and  to  that 
dark,  deep,  and  indignant  feeling  which  pervades 
all  his  satires. 

*<  Having  acquired  considerable  mastery  on  the 
lute,  (for  which,  like  Petrarch,  he  preserved  a 
passion  till  the  last  year  of  his  life,)  he  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful  ser- 
enaders  of  Naples.  Many  of  those  gay  and  ffoi- 
liard  figures  which,  in  after  life,  escaped  from  his 
graphic  pencil  and  rapid  graver,  with  hair  and 
foaUier  floating  in  the  breeze,  are  said  to  have 
been  bnt  copies  of  himself,  as^«  stood  niched 
under  the  shadow  of  a  balcony,  or  reclined  on  the 
prow  of  a  felocea,  stngii^  to  Us  lute  the  charms 
or  cruelty  of  some  listening  Irene  or  Clwis  of  the 
moment. 

"  This  mode  of  life,  of  course,  conld  not  last 
very  long  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  turn 
his  serious  exertions  to  some  profession ;  and  B 
femily  connection  drew  them  to  that  of  p^ting. 
From  this  time,  Bosa  advanced  rapidly  in  r^u- 
tation  and  in  wealth ;  and  his  house  became  the 
resort  of  some  of  the  most  intellectual  and  culti- 
vated men  in  Rome. 

"  His  pathetic  cantatas,  and  thar  plaintive 
comp^tions,  drew  tears  from  the  brightest  eyes 
in  Rome;  *potent,  ^^ave,  and  revMond  si(^- 
nors '  of  the  conclave  did  not  disdain  to  solicit 
admisnon  to  those  evening  oonveraaaoni  of  the 
Via  Ba&uata,  where  the  comic  muse  alone  pre- 
sided, but  where,  under  the  guise  of  national 
nalveti,  veiled  in  a  ruatic  dialect,  and  set  ofi*  by 
the  most  humorous  gestaculations,  truths  were 
let  drop  with  impunity,  more  perilous  than 
those  for  translating  which  from  the  pages  of  Lu- 
cian  a  prtoeffi  of  the  Grand  Duke  de'  Medici  -mia 
at  the  same  moment  confined  by  the  Inquiu- 
tion. 

"The  manner  of  the  daring  in^mmiiaatorv,  as 
left  on  record  by  his  chroniclers,  or  handed  down 
by  tradition,  was  no  less  singular  and  attractive 
than  the  matter  which  inspired  him.  The  opart- 
ment  in  which  he  received  his  company  was  af- 
fectedly simple.  The  widls,  hung  with  feded 
tapestry,  exhibited  none  of  his  beautiful  jie- 
tujes,  which  might  wdl  have  attracted  attention 
irom  the  actor  to  his  works.  A  few  rows  of  rooms 
included  all  the  furniture ;  and  they  were  secured 
at  an  early  hour  by  the  impatience  of  an  audi- 
ence, select  and  exclusive,  ^ther  invited  by  him- 
self or  introduced  by  his  friends.  When  the 
company  were  assembled,  and  not  before,  Salvai- 
tor  appeared  in  the  circle,  but  with  the  air  (tf  a 
host  rather  than  that  of  an  oxhiUtor,  until  the 
deure  to  hear  lum  recite  his  poetry,  or  to  improv- 
vitare,  expressed  by  some  individiud,  produced  a 
general  aoolamation  of  entreaty.  It  was  a  put 
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of  bis  coquetry  to  require  much  solicitation  j  and 
when  at  last  he  consented,  ho  rose  with  an  air  of 
timidity  and  confosion,  and  presented  himself 
with  his  lute  or  a  roll  of  paper  containing  the 
heads  of  his  suttject.  After  some graeefiunesi- 
tation,  a  few  preluding  chords,  or  a  slight  hom  ! 
to  clear  his  fiill,  doep  voice,  the  scene  changed ; 
the  elegant,  the  sublime  Satvator  disappenred, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  gcsticulBting  and  gri- 
macing Coviello,  who,  long  before  he  spoke,  excited 
■noh  bursts  of  mnrimont,  con  lepiit  ridicohae 
tmot^e  at  am  modo  Napo^tano,  (with  the  most 
laughable  grimaces  in  the  true  Neapolitan  style,) 
that  even  the  gravest  ol  his  audience  were  ready 
to  burst.  W'hen  the  adroit  improve  iaatore  had 
thus  wound  up  his  auditory  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
exaltation,  and  prqmred  them  at  least  to  receive 
with  good  humor  whatever  he  might  hazard,  he 
suddenly  stepped  forth  koA  exclaimed  with  great 
enci^,  in  the  broad  Kcnpolitan  of  the  Largo  di 
Casteilo,  '  Sicnte  chiaao  vi,  anza  gli  \tocei ' — a  Nea- 
politan idiom,  meaning  '  Awaken,  and  heed  me,' 
but  literally  translated,  '  Listen,  and  open  your 
eyes.'  He  then  began  his  recitation.  '  'Whatev- 
er were  its  faults  of  oompositi<m/  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  •  it  was  impossible  to  dctoet  them, 
as  long  as  he  recited;  not  coiild  their  charm  be 
understood  by  those  who  did  not  hoar  them  re- 
cited by  himselT.  When  some  of  these  produc- 
tions were  published  after  his  death,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  would  lose  much  of  their  appar- 
ent merit,  because  his  fervid  and  abundant  genius, 
rich  in  its  natural  fertility,  despised  the  trammels 
of  art,  as  submitting  talent  to  mean  and  slavish 
rules.  The  contrary,  however,  was  the  &ct ;  for 
they  excited  universal  admiration.' 

"  With  a  thirst  of  praise  which  scarcely  any 
applause  could  satisfy,  Salvator  united  a  quidt- 
ness  of  perception  that  rendered  him  sui^dcious 
of  pleasing,  even  at  the  moment  he  was  most  suc- 
cessful. A  gaping  mouth,  a  cloung  lid,  a  lan- 
guid look,  or  an  impatient  hem  !  threw  him  into 
utter  Conxion,  and  deprived  him  of  all  presence 
of  mind,  of  all  power  of  concealing  his  mortifica- 
tion. When  he  percdved  that  some  witty  sally 
had  fidlen  lifeless,  that  some  epigrammatic  point 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  auditors,  he  was 
wont  to  exclaim  to  his  particular  friends,  when 
the  strangers  were  departed,  •  \Vhat  folly  to  lose 
my  time  and  talent  in  reading  before  these  beasts 
of  burden,  who  feel  nothing,  and  have  no  intel- 
lect beyond  what  is  neoossary  to  understand  the 
street  ballads  of  the  Wnd  band  I ' 

"  Observii^  the  manners  of  an  age  in  which 
he  deemed  it  an  indignity  to  have  been  bom, 
with  the  deep  and  phUosophio  view  which  dis- 
tinguished all  ho  thought  and  produced,  Salva- 
tor perceived  that  the  church  was  making  the 
same  monopoly  of  miisic  as  she  had  done  of 
painting,  and  would,  in  the  end,  degrade  one  art 
(as  she  had  already  deteriorated  the  other)  to 
the  worst  purposes.  Hie  finest  singers  were 
now  shut  up  in  the  Roman  monasteries ;  and  all 
Rome  was  then  resorting  to  the  Spirito  Santo,  to 
hear  the  sister  Veronica,  a  beautiful  nun,  who 
awakened  ^notions  in  iist  auditom  tlut  did  not 
oU  belong  to  heaven. 

"It  was  in  the  palaces  of  the  PorponUi  that 
the  first  musical  dramas  were  given,  which  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  modem  opera  by  which 
they  m  now  saeceedod  in  the  Ary^ina;  and 
thB  didr  of  the  Pontifical  Clupd  (which  gave 


the  musical  tone  to  all  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom, while  it  engrossed  all  the  patronage  of  the 
government)  was  gradually  abandoning  those 
learned  combinations,  and  that  solemn  and  af- 
footing  simplicity,  which  were  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  a  xiasaionato  devotion,  and 
to  satisfy,  at  the  same  moment,  the  taste  of  the 
amateur  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee. 

"The  first  attempt  at  a  regular  drama  was 
made  at  Rome  in  one  of  these  palaces,  as  early 
88  I632i  three  yeara  befinre  Salvator's  first  anivid 
there.  It  was  called  *  iJ  Ritomo  di  Angeliea  neUa 
India,'  and  was  composed  by  the  then  fashion- 
able secular  compow  Tignali.  Public  operas 
were  at  this  time  performing  in  Venice  and  Bo- 
logna. 

"  It  may  be  curious  to  observe,  that  the  in- 
struments which  wore  then  found  in  the  secular 
orchestras  of  Italy,  were  the  organ,  viol,  viol  da 
gamba,  harp,  lute,  guitar,  spinet,  harpsichord, 
theorbo,  and  trumpet :  while  the  court  band  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  only  consisted  of  the  far- 
famed  'four-and-iwenty  Juldlera  all  in  a  rotr,'  and 
even  they  were  imported  from  Italy.  The  Grst 
and  the  most  distutguished  was  Baptists  Lulli, 
brought  from  Florence  by  Maria  de*  Medici,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  From  a  simple  viokmitr,  he 
became  the  founder  of  the  French  opera,  and 
the  model  upon  which  Combra,  Destouches,  and 
other  French  composers  founded  their  braying 
monotonies.  At  the  same  period  in  England, 
the  music  of  Lawcs  ard  Bird  was  laid  aside  as 
profane,  and  replaced  by  those  pious  discords, 

'  Sveh  H  fWm  lab'ringloDfi  Mthnriul  Mo**, 
Uitli  Kundi  attempted  tfiiongh  Ihe  vocal  bom.' 

Vicenzio  Galileo  (the  father  of  the  celebrated 
astronomy)  remarks,  however,  in  his  *  Dialogn 
Mia  Mutiea,'  that  the  best  Italian  lyres  were 
made  for  the  English  market. 

« While  the  music  of  the  church  was  thns 
gradually  assuming  an  eifeminate  character,  the 
palaces  of  the  great  were  filled  with  the  most 
worthless  of  the  profession,  of  both  sexes.  The 
genius  which  went  to  the  composition  of  the 
finest  music  was  then,  as  now,  less  pized  and 
rewarded  than  the  voice  which  executed  it,  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  pubhc  singers  in  Italy  was 
no  impedhneut  to  their  reception  into  the  first 
families  of  the  conntrv.  Upon  this  shamelesa 
laxity  of  manners,  and  the  visible  degradation 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  Salvator  fell  with  a  Puri- 
tan's severity,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  anathe- 
mas of  Calvin,  or  the  vituperations  of  Erasmus. 
He  attacked  the  stylo  of  unging  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal ChapeL  Ho  attacked  the  vices  of  a  profcs- 
mon  which  now,  beyond  every  other,  rt>coived  the 
special  patronage  of  the  lords  of  the  conclave ;  and 
though  his  efforts  at  reformation  were  as  yot 
confined  to  his  recitations,  and  to  the  frank  ut- 
terance of  opinions  over  which  ho  hekl  no  con- 
trol, yet  these  philippics  increased  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  even  more  than  an  attack  on  re- 
ligion itself  would  have  done. 

""While,  however,  all  the  aingers  in  Home, 
with  their  patrons  and  partisans,  took  the  field 
against  the  satirist,  the  great  composers,  distin- 
guished alike  fi>r  tiieir  genius  and  their  morals, 
rallied  round  him ;  and  the  musical  album  of 
Salvator,  brought  a  century  after  his  death  into 
England,  (the  land  which  has  always  been  true 
to  his  ments»  and  in  sjmpathr  with  his  geniai^} 
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is  a  leccoil  that  he  offended  none  but  those 
irhooc  enmity  was  distinction." 

"Among  the  muHical  manuscripts  purchased 
at  llome  in  1770,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  *<  His- 
tory of  Itlusic,"  •<  one  that  rouka  the  highest  in 
my  own  fiivor  was  the  music  book  of  Salvator 
Itosa,  the  painter ;  in  whioh  are  contained,  not 
only  the  aira  and  cantatas  set  by  Cariseimi,  Ces- 
ti.  Luigi  (Ilossi,)  CavcUi,  Lcgrcnze,  Capellino, 
Paequoliuii  and  Bandiiiii  of  which  the  words  of 
several  are  by  Salvatoc  Itoaa,  but  eight  entire 
cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by  the  c«l- 
obrated  pointer  himsclt  The  book  was  pur- 
chased of  his  ^nddaughter,  who  occupiea  the 
house  in  which  her  ancestor  had  lived  aud  died. 
The  handwriting  was  ascertained  by  collation 
with  his  letters  and  satires,  of  which  the  origi- 
nals are  preserved  by  his  descendants.  The  his- 
torians of  ItaUan  poetry,  though  they  often 
mention  Salvatoi  as  a  satirist)  seem  nerer  to  have 
heard  (tf  his  lyrical  prodoctious.  Uther  single 
airs  by  Luigi  and  Jjegnme,  the  words  by 
vator  Rosa,  fill  up  the  volume,  in  which  thore 
is  nothing  so  precious  as  the  musical  and  poetical 
compositionH  of  Kosa."  It  is  enough  to  estab- 
lish the  musical  genius  of  Salvator  Rosa,  that  his 
compoutions  were  promnmced  by  the  most  learned 
aud  elegant  musical  nrofbssors  of  the  last  century 
to  be^  "  m  point  of  meLody,  supwior  to  most  of  the 
masters  of  his  time."  Uwa  died  at  Rome  in  1878. 

UOSALIA.  A  term  applfod  the  Italians 
to  the  repetition  ot  a  parage  given  one  note 
higher.  A  resource  very  tireaome  in  its  effect, 
when  injudiciouitly  introduced,  but  capable  of 
greatly  heightening  the  melody,  when  dictated 
by  taste  and  sanctioned  by  judgment. 

ROSAIUO,  ANTONIO  DO,  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic  aud  church  composer,  bom  at  Lisbon 
in  wrote  the  following;  works,  which  are 

to  be  found  in  the  lloyal  Idteaxy  of  Portugal : 
"  8  Jiagnijical  tobn  o  Canto  Cha6  dot  onto  ton*  ; " 
"  Lanieniof-oent,  et  MoUto»  da  Quaremta  e  Semana 
SaiUa,  d  8,  6,  «  1  Vo:e$  ;  "  "  liespotuorioa  dot  Ma- 
tintu  da  Conceieao  da  Senhora,  d  4  ; "  "  ResponnO' 
rio3  daa  Matinaa  de  S.  Jeront/mo,  &  8  ; "  "  ViUan- 
cicoa  li  8  e  d  4 ; "  and  "  Aresa  nova  de  S.  Josi 
posta  em  Canto  Clu^." 

ROSE.  JOIIANN  HEINEICH  VIKTOR,  or- 
ganist of  the  principal  church  at  Qnedlinburg, 
was  bom  in  that  town  in  1743,  and  was  a  pupil 
of  his  &th(u:,  J.  O.  Rose.  In  1756  the  Princess 
Amelia,  then  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Qned- 
linburg, took  him  to  Berlin,  and  procured  for 
him  the  best  masters  on  the  violoncello.  At 
Berlin  he  remained  till  1763,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Princo  of  Anhalt-Bembuxg, 
which  he  ouitted  in  1767  for  that  of  tiie  Prince 
of  Anhalt-Deasau,  with  whom  ho  continued  as 
chamber  musician,  till  his  first  rojal  patroness 
procured  him,  in  1772,  the  orgaunit's  situation 
of  his  native  town.  Rose  performed  well  on 
BO^'cral  instruments,  and  published,  in  1792,  a 
collection  of  psalms  for  ua  own  <jinrch,  with 
new  melodies,  arranged  for  four  TOicos. 

ROSEINGRAVE,  THOMAS,  ma  the  son  of 
one  of  tlie  vicars  choral  of  St.  Patrick's  Church, 
Dublin,  under  whom  he  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  mufiical  education.  As  he  exhibit- 
ed early  indications  of  musical  genius,  the 
chapter     St.  Patrick's  allowed  him  a  penuon, 


to  enable  him  to  travel  into  other  countries  for 
improvement.  He  accordingly  went  to  Rome  in 
the  year  1710.  How  long  he  continued  abroad 
is  not  exactly  known ;  but  in  1720  he  appears  to 
have  had  some  concern  in  the  management  of 
the  opera  at  the  Haymarkot ;  for  in  that  year  he 
brought  upon  the  stage,  with  some  additional 
songs  of  his  own,  the  open  of  "Nardaam" 
written  by  RoUi,  uid  set  to  music  by  Domeuico 
ScarlattL 

Roseingrave  afterwards  became  teacher  of 
music,  in  the  principles  of  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  deeply  skilled.  His  stylo,  however, 
both  of  playing  and  composing,  was  hatsh  and 
disgusting,  showing  much  leamiog,  but  very 
little  either  of  elegance  or  variety.  About  the 
year  172d,  an  orgau  having  been  erected  in  the 
new  church  of  St.  Qoorge,  Hanover  Square,  he 
was  appointed  the  oreanitt. 

A  few  years  after  na  had  obtained  this  eitna- 
tion.  he  fixed  his  affections  on  a  female,  by 
whom  he  was  rejected  at  a  time  when  he  thoi^^ht 
himself  most  secure  of  her  afTections.  'YhM  dis- 
appointment was  so  severely  felt  by  the  unfor- 
tunate lover  OS  to  occasion  a  temporary  and 
very  strange  kind  of  insanity.  He  used  to  say 
that  the  lady's  omelty  had  so  literaUy  and  com- 
pletely broken  his  heart,  that  he  heard  the  strings 
of  it  crack  at  the  time  he  received  his  sentence ; 
and  on  that  account,  ho  ever  afterwards  called 
the  disorder  of  his  intellects  his  crepaiion,  from 
the  Italian  verb  crepare,  to  crack.  After  this 
misfortune,  he  was  never  able  to  hear  any  noise 
without  great  emotion.  If,  during  his  perform- 
ance on  the  organ,  any  one  near  him  coughed, 
sneezed,  or  blew  his  nose  with  violence,  he  would 
instantiy  quit  the  instrnmoit  and  run  out  of 
church,  seemingly  in  the  greatest  pain  and  terror, 
crying  out  that  it  was  OUl  Scratch  who  torment- 
ed him,  and  played  on  his  crtpaiion. 

About  the  year  1737,  on  account  of  his  occa- 
uonol  insanity,  he  was  superseded  at  SL  George's 
Church  by  Keeble,  who,  during  his  life,  divided 
with  him  the  salary.    Ho  died  in  the  year 

Roseingrave  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Palestrino,  and  the  ornaments  of  bis  bed  cham- 
ber were  saaps  of  paper  containing  select  pa»- 
sages  from  the  works  ot  that  composer. 

Some  time  previously  to  his  death,  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  "  Lessons  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord," of  his  friend  Bomenico  Scarlatti,  in 
which  ore  contained  also  two  or  three  of  his 
own.  His  other  works,  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  print,  are  additional  songs  to  the  opera  of 
"Narci—u»i"  voluntaries  and  fugues  for  the 
organ  and  harpsichord ;  and  twelve  solos  for  a 
German  flute,  with  a  thorough  bass  for  the  harp- 
sichord. 

ROSELLI,  SIOXOR,  an  Italian  s^nanlst, 
sang  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Unsic,  m  Lon- 
don, in  1749. 

ROSEXI.  An  instnunontal  composer  at  Fazisi 
about  the  year  1776. 

ROSENMtJLLER,  JOHN,  was  a  Saxon  by 
birth,  and  joint  professor  of  music  with  Tobias 
Michaelis  in  the  Academy  of  St  Thomas  at 
Leipsic,  until  be  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of 
having  committed  a  hemoua  crime.  He  found 
means  to  osciqie  from  prison,  and  fled  to  Ham- 
burg. After  some  stay  there,  he  went  to  Italy, 
where  his  skill  on  the  organ  was  untmNUV 
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admiml.  At  length  ho  obtained  the  situation  of 
chapel-master  in  the  great  church  at  "Wolfen- 
batteL  He  was  bom  about  1615,  and  died  in 
the  year  1685. 

The  most  celebrated  of  lua  eompoBitunu  aie, 
-  SoHole  da  Camera  &  6  Stromentif"  and  a  collec- 
tion of  aira  of  various  kinds. 

ROSETTT,  ANTOKIO,  chapeUmaater  to  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schwcrln,  was  bom  at 
Milan  about  the  year  1711.  Ilia  muaicol  taste 
was  principally  formed  after  the  model  of  the 
great  Haydn;  Rosetti  having  been,  about  the 
year  1766,  Tiolinist  of  the  Lnperial  Chapel,  and 
chamber  muaician  to  Count  Althan  at  Vienna* 
which  place  he  held  till  about  1780,  when  he 
became  chapel>mastor  to  the  Prince  of  Wallen- 
Btoin.  His  usual  instrument  was  the  double 
bass,  but  his  principal  merits  were  as  composer 
and  leader  of  an  orchestra ;  and  these  procured 
him,  in  1789,  hia  first-named  situation  at 
Schwerin,  where  he  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Weatcnholtz.  His  published  compositions  were 
numerous,  but  considered  to  bo  occadonally  too 
close  imitatious  of  Haydn.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  principal  published  works  up  to  the 
year  1786:  "Six  Trim  for  the  Harpsichord  and 
Vidin,"  Op.  1,  Paris  j  Six  THoa  for  the  Harp- 
nchcwd,"  Op.  2;  "A  Concerto  for  the  Horp- 
iriehord,"  Op.  3,  Frankfort;  "Three  Concertos 
for  the  Harpsichord,  with  V.  and  Vc,"  Spire; 
"Three  ditto,"  Op.  4.  Berlin;  "6  V.  Duos," 
Vienna  J  "Three  Symph.  for  full  Orch.."  Op.  1, 
Amsterdam;  "Trois  Cone,  for  Horn,  Nos.  I,  2, 
8."  Paris.  1784 ;  "Trois  Cone  ibr  Flute,  Hob.  1. 
6,  and  6,"  Paris;  and  "Throe  Tntm  for  the 
Harpsichord,"  Op.  6. 

Several  composers  of  this  name  flourished 
about  this  same  period,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  to  which  to  attribute  many  of  their  pub- 
lished  works.  And  accotding  to  some  authori- 
ties, many  of  the  works  in  the  list  given  above 
belong  actually  to  the  snl^ject  of  the  fUlowing 
article. 

ROSETTI,  FRANCESCO  ANTOXIO,  bom 
at  Loutmeritz,  in  Bohemia,  in  1750,  was  educat- 
ed for  the  church  in  the  seminary  at  Prague,  till 
the  age  of  nineteen,  when,  wishing  to  ombmco 
the  musical  profession,  he  obtained  a  dispensa* 
tton  for  that  purposo  from  Rome.  Soon  after 
this  he  undertook  a  journey  as  musician,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  the  situation 
of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Wallenstein. 
Ucte  he  was  permitted  by  the  duke  to  proceed 
on  his  journey  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther musical  improvement  On  his  return  he 
composed  the  celebrated  oratorio  of  "Der  Ster- 
bende  Jtttu"  In  1792  he  was  invited  to  Berlin, 
by  the  order  of  Frederic  William  IH.,  when  his 
now  oratorio,  "Jesus  in  Gethsemane,"  also  a 
**  Hallelujah  "  of  his  composition!  were  performed 
in  the  Chapel  Koyal,  before  the  Prussian  court. 
From  about  this  time  his  health  began  to  fiiil, 
and,  in  1792,  he  died  of  an  affection  in  the  chest, 
and  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  ago.  Besides 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  composed  a 
*<  Jteftium,"  which  was  performed  at  Fn^ue,  in 
1791,  at  the  funeral  of  Mozart. 

BOSINGRAVE.   See  Rosbihghavb. 

ROSINI,  OIROLAMO,  of  Perouse,  was  a  so- 
praoiat  in  the  Pope's  Chapd  at  Bcmi^  early  in 


the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  the  Jir»t 
Italian  sopranist,  aU  who  preceded  him  bsving 

been  Spaniards  by  birth. 

ROSS,  JOHN,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Chap<^ 
in  Aberdeen,  was  bom  at  Ncwcastlc-upon- 
Tyne  in  1764.  He  filled  that  situation  forty 
yean,  with  great  credit,  being  highly  esteemed 
as  a  teacher  of  music,  as  well  as  celebrated  as  an 
organist  and  composer.  His  tahmts  for  the  art 
discovered  themselves  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life.  "When  only  five  years  of  age,  he  could 
play  several  airs  on  the  violin  with  perfect  cor- 
rectness. Having  attained  his  eleventh  year,  lie 
was  placed  und^  the  tuition  of  Hawdon,  then 
organist  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  Newcaat^. 
This  gentleman  was  of  the  old  school,  having 
received  liis  musical  education  from  tiie  well- 
known  Charles  Avison.  Ross  prosecuted  his 
studies  under  him  for  seven  years,  during  which, 
time  his  taste  ires  much  imimved,  by  obtaining 
an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, particularly  ^ose  of  Ihndel.  This  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  musical  knowledge,  and 
led  him  to  the  tme  style  of  organ  playing. 
Most  of  the  psalm  tunes  which  he  used  were  com- 
positions of  his  own,  and  hia  voluntaries  were  al- 
ways extempore.  Many  of  these  were  specimens 
of  original  genius,  indescribably  beautiful,  and 
producing  an  enchanting  effect 

It  WAS  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1783  that 
Ross  was  appointed  organist  of  St  Paxil's  Chapel 
in  Aberdeen,  at  which  time  he  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city  he 
was  happy  to  find  weekly  concerts  established 
on  a  v^  extensive  scale.  At  these  he  was  in- 
vited to  preside  at  the  organ  and  harpsichord, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  many  years,  until  the 
concert  ceased.  They  had  been  previously  sup- 
ported with  spirit,  by  public  subscription,  for 
upwards  of  for^  years.  In  the  year  1812,  owing 
to  a  general  failure  of  the  crop,  tlie  poor  in  Aber- 
deen were  reduced  to  tiio  greatest  want,  and 
although  liberal  exertions  were  made  by  the  in- 
habitants, their  necessities  were  not  idtogethcr 
supplied.  Something  more  was  roauired  to  be 
done,  and  lioss  was  requested  to  give  a  musical 
performance  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  This 
he  willin^y  undertook,  and  an  oratorio  was  pn- 
formed  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  which  answered  the 
proposed  charitable  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  musical 
amateurs  of  Aberdeen.  This  and  a  dmilai  per- 
formance the  year  following  yielded  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds.  On  these 
occasions  Boss  received  the  thanks  of  the  magis- 
trates and  most  respectable  inhabitants  <^  the 
city.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  Ross's 
principal  compositions:  "Six  Concertos  for  the 
Piano-forte,  with  Acc. ;  "  "  Seven  Sets  of  threo 
Sonatas  for  the  Piano- forte ; "  "Ten  Songs  in 
Score,  ■with  an  Acc.  for  the  Piano-forte  j  "  "  Nine 
Songs,  with  an  Acc.  for  the  Piano-forte ; "  "  "Sii- 
teen  Songs,  with  ditto ;  "  "  Six  Songs,  with  dit- 
to," Edinburgh  ;  "Two  Sets  of  Six  Canzonets  ; " 
"  Six  Uymns  for  three  Voices,  ^ith  an  Acc.  fw 
the  Organ  ; "  "  An  Ode  to  Charity,  coosistiug  of 
Airs,  Recitatives,  and  Choruses,  with  an  Acc.  for 
the  Organ ;  "  "  Four  Sets  of  Six  Waltzes ;  "  also 
a  very  considerable  number  of  single  sonatai^ 
songs,  and  airs,  with  Tariataons. 

ROSSETTL  SeeBoBEm; 
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ROSSETTUS,  BLASIUS,  probably  an  Italian 
ecclcsiaatic  and  musician,  published  at  Verona, 
in  1529,  "  Rudimenta  Utaicea,  do  triplici  muttces 
^eeia  ;  da  modo  devitt  totaendi  dttinum  pentttnt :  et 
de  atfferaidia  tiomttilliM  abtuibtu  in  Ten^io  Dei." 

ROSSETUS,  STEPHANUS,  a  contrapuntiat 
of  the  Bixteonth  century,  published  "  Madrigali  d 
6  coci."  Venice,  1566  ;  **  Madrigali  d  3  voc.,"  Ven- 
ice, 1567  ;  "  Cantionei  Sacrm  6  el  6  voc,,"  Nurem- 
berg, 1573  i  "  Madrigaii  d  i  voci,"  Venice,  1560  ; 
and    Motetta  5  et  6  voe."  Nuremberg,  1573. 

ROSSI,  CHRISTOFERO.  A  Milanese  com- 
poser of  churt-h  miisic,  about  th«  middle  of  the 

Bcvcntecuth  century. 

ROSSI,  EMILIO,  chapel-master  at  Loretto 
about  the  year  1530,  was  a  very  celebrated  con- 
trapuntist, and  especially  remarkable  for  his 
varied  use  of  fugue.  An  ingenious  five  part 
canon  by  this  composer  majr  be  seen  in  Sii  John 
Hawtuns'B  "  Histtny,"  voL  iL  p.  3G5.  Numeioos 
scholastic  and  didactio  works  of  Emilio  Rossi  are 
still  prcaeryod  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome. 

ROSSI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  a  Genoese 
musician,  was  one  of  the  best  Italian  ot^nists  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Ue  published  "  Organo  de  CatUori  per  inteade  da 
M  tteate  ojfiU  potto  tUffieUe  eAs  ti  troea  iwtia  m»- 

ROSSI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  of  Brescia,  a 
celebrated  Italian  composer,  nourished  about  the 
year  1560.    Amongst  his  published  works  is 

Ukro  1  dc  ItateUi  A  5  nwiV  Venice,  1667. 

ROSSI,  HENBIEITE,  COUNTESS  DE. 
See  SoxTAO. 

ROSSI,  or  RTTBEUS,  I^MME,  a  profoasot  of 
the  Greek,  language  at  Fmigia  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventecntik  century,  is  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing work :  ■■  Siatema  Muaico,  avero  mutiea  ape- 
culatiitat  dove  ti  epitgano  ipiu  edeM  aiitemi  di  tuUi 
tri  generi,"  Perugia,  1666. 

ROSSI,  LORENZO.  A  Elorentine  dzamatiD 
and  iniitnunental  composer  ia  the  lattw  years  of 
the  last  century. 

ROSSI,  LUIGI,  bom  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  so  eminent  in  Rome  as  a 
musician  that  he  was  called  there  XI  Divino.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Uarissimi,  and  concurred 
with  him  in  perfecting  tho  harmony  and  melody 
of  thiur  age.  ilo  was  also  celebrated  for  his  can- 
tatas, and  was  one  of  tho  earliest  composers  of 
that  spetoes  of  mnuc. 

ROSSI,  MICHAEL  ANOELO,  a  composer 
and  violinist  of  Rome,  published  in  that  city,  in 
IC27,  the  opera  <■  Erminia  tul  Giordamt."  Uis 

Toccaie  e  Corrente  d!" IiUacolatura  d'OrgoM  e  Cim- 
balo,"  was  printed  in  the  same  city. 

ROSSI,  SALOMON,  a  Jew,  bom  about  tho 
year  1600,  was  a  good  composer  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Amongst  his  published  works 
are  "  Libra  1  de  AladrigaU  d  5  voci,"  Antwerp,  1610. 
and  **  SoHote  Gagliardi,  Branli,  e  Corrtnti  a  2  F.," 
Op.  4,  Venice,  1623. 

ROSSI,  DOM.  VON.  An  instromentol  com- 
poser at  Vienna  about  the  year  1797. 

ROSSINI,  QIOACCHINO,  wu  bom  in  VA~ 


ruary,  1792,  at  Pcearo,  a  small  town  in  the  papal 
states,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  His  father 
was  on  inferior  performer  on  tho  French  hora, 
and  belonged  to  one  of  those  strolling  companies 
of  actors  and  musicians  who,  to  g^  a  Uvelihood, 
attend  the  fairs  of  the  small  towns  in  Italy :  his 
mother,  who  passed  for  one  of  the  prettiest  women 
of  Romngna,  was  a  aeeoada  donna  of  passable  tal- 
ents. Their  son,  of  coiurse,  accompanied  them  in 
these  excursions.  In  1799  Rossini's  father  took 
him  to  Bologna,  where  he  began  to  study  mnsie 
in  1802 ;  his  first  master  being  D.  Angeh>  Tesd. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  tlie  young  Qioac- 
chimo  already  earned  ptu>ii  by  singing  in  tho 
churches.  His  pleasing  soprano  voice,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  youthful  manners,  gained  him 
many  friends  among  the  priests  who  directed  tho 
Fxinzioni.  Under  Professor  Angelo  Tes^  liossiui 
became  a  toliarable  proficient  in  singing,  in  the 
art  of  accompanying,  and  in  the  rules  of  counter- 
point. In  1806  he  was  capable  of  singing  at  first 
sight  any  piece  of  music  put  before  hun,  and 
great  hopes  were  conceived  of  his  future  excel- 
lence ;  it  was  augured  from  his  growth,  and  the 
qtudity  of  his  voice,  that  he  would  make  an  ck- 
ccllent  tenor. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1806,  he  quitted  Bo- 
logna to  make  tho  musical  tour  of  Romagno.  Ue 
took  his  place  at  the  piano  as  director  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Lugo,  Ferraro,  Forli.  Sinigaglio,  and 
other  little  towns.  It  was  only  in  1807  that  the 
young  Rosuni  gave  up  singing  in  the  church. 
The  20Ui  of  March,  in  tho  same  year,  he  entered 
the  Lyceum  of  Bologna,  and  received  lessons  in 
music  from  Padre  Stanislao  Mattel. 

A  year  after  (the  11th  of  August,  1608)  he 
mode  so  considerable  a  progress  as  to  be  qualified 
to  compose  a  symphony,  and  a  cantata  entitled 
"  n  Pianlo  gArmonia."  This  was  his  first  essay 
in  vocal  music.  Immediately  after  this  he  was 
chosen  director  of  tho  academy  of  the  Cmicordi,  a 
musical  society  at  that  time  existing  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Lyceum  at  Bologna.  "  Detnetrio  et  I'o- 
libio"  is  the  first  opera  composed  by  Kossini.  It 
is  said  to  have  bcien  written  in  1809,  but  it  was 
not  performed  till  1812,  in  the  Theatre  Voile  at 
Rome.  Somo  have  imagined  that  it  was  rewrit- 
ten the  master  for  this  representation ;  hut 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact.  His  known  indo- 
lence, and  the  active  duties  ho  was  obliged  to 
perform  this  year,  would  rather  tell  against  such 
a  supposition. 

Such  was  die  progress  Rossini  had  made  at 
nineteen  that  he  was  chosen  to  direct,  as  head  of 
the  orchestra,  tho  "  Four  Seasons "  of  Haydn, 
which  wQre  executed  at  Bologna :  the  "  Crea- 
tion," which  was  given  on  the  same  occasion, 
(May,  1811,)  was  directed  by  the  celebrated  so- 
prano MarchesL  When  the  parents  of  Rosrini 
had  no  ong^cment,  they  returned  to  their  reu- 
denco  at  I'eearo.  Some  rich  amateurs  of  ttiis 
town,  wo  bcUcvo  of  the  family  Perticari,  took  the 
young  liosHini  under  their  protection.  A  young 
lady  of  considerable  beauty  end  fortune  formed 
the  happy  idea  of  sending  him  to  Venice :  he 
there  comixtsed,  for  the  Theatre  San.  Mose,  a  little 
opera,  in  one  act,  entitled  *'  La  Caa^i^Ue  di  3Iat- 
riTiumio,"  1810.  This  was  the  first  opera  of  Ros- 
sini pcrformod  upon  the  stage.  After  a  success 
very  flattering  to  a  bcginucr,  ho  returned  to  Bo- 
logna ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
(1811,)  i)roduced  •<  L'Eqaisoco  tStravagatUe."  The 
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following  year  he  returned  to  Vonice,  and  com- 
posed for  the  carnival  "  L'It\ganno  Felice." 

In  this  piece  genius  shines  forth  in  every  part. 
An  oxpeneaced  eye  will  at  once  recognize  in  this 
opwa  in  one  act  the  parent  ideas  of  fifteen  or' 
twenty  pieces,  which  M  a  later  period  contrib* 
nted  to  deekto  the  fortune  of  the  dtef-tCauvnt  of 
SoesinL 

The  t'loffOHmo  Fdice"  resembles  the  first  pic- 
tures of  Raphael,  which  he  paintod  in  the  Bchool 
of  Forrugino,  and  which  display  all  the  faults 
and  all  tho  tiioidity  of  early  youth.  Rossini,  not 
venturing  to  assume  the  master  at  twenty,  was 
fiearflil  as  yet  to  attempt  to  please  himself  only. 
The  same  year  his  patrons  procured  him  an  en- 
gf^^ement  at  Ferrara ;  and,  durine  the  last  season, 
ho  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  "  Ciro  in  Babi- 
lonia;"  a  work  containing  mau^  beauties,  but 
considered  by  critics  as  inferior  in  energy  to  the 
"  Ir^anuo  Felice."  After  this  he  was  again  sum- 
moned  to  V<mice;  but  the  imprttario  of  San 
Mosd,  not  content  with  gaining  for  a  few  tequini 
the  talents  of  a  pleasing  composer,  who  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  ladies,  and  whose  rising  genius 
was  destined  to  bring  new  honors  to  his  theatre, 
thought  that,  as  ho  was  poor,  he  might  treat  him 
caToUerly  with  impunity.  Rossini  at  once  gave 
him  a  proof  of  that  independence  of  character  by 
which  he  has  nnce  been  always  distinguished. 
In  quality  of  composer,  Rossini's  power  orer  the 
orchestra  was  absolute,  and  he  coiUd  oblige  them 
to  execute  whatever  ho  composed.  In  the  new 
opera,  therefore,  of  "  La  Scala  di  Sela,"  which  he 
made  for  the  insolent  impreaario,  he  brought  to- 
gether an  assemblage  of  all  the  extravagances 
and  whimsical  combinations  in  which,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  a  head  like  his  is  suificiently 
fertile.  For  instance,  in  the  allegro  of  tho  over- 
ture the  violins  are  made  to  break  off  at  the  end 
of  every  bar,  in  order  to  give  a  rap  with  the  bow 
upon  tho  tin  ahadoa  of  the  candlesticks.  It  woiild 
bo  difficult  to  imagine  the  aatonishment  and  in- 
dignation of  on  immense  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled from  every  quarter  of  Venice,  and  even 
from  the  Terra  Firma,  to  hear  the  now  opera  of 
the  young  maestro.  This  public,  who,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  had  besieged  the 
doors,  who  had  been  forced  to  wait  whole  hours 
in  tho  passages,  and  at  last  to  endure  the  « tug 
of  war "  at  the  opening  of  the  doora,  thought 
themselves  personally  insulted,  and  hissed  with 
all  the  vengeance  of  an  enraged  Italian  public. 
Rossini,  not  in  the  least  moved  by  all  tliis  up- 
roar, coolly  asked  the  trembling  impreaarto,  with 
a  smile,  what  he  had  gained  by  treating  him  so 
cavnlierly.  Ho  then  quitted  the  theatre,  and 
started  at  once  for  Milan,  where  his  friends  had 
procured  him  en  engagement.  Ilowever,  a  month 
after,  he  made  his  peace  with  the  humbled  man- 
ager ;  and,  retumuig  to  Venice,  successfully  pro- 
duced two  farze  (operas  in  one  act)  at  the  ITic- 
atre  San  IIqb6,  L'Occatione  fa  it  Ladiv,"  1812, 
and  "  II  Figlio  per  Azxardo,"  iu  the  caznival  of 
1818.  It  was  also  during  this  carnival  that  Ros- 
sini composed  his  "  Tancredi." 

No  adequate  idea  can  bo  formed  of  tho  success 
which  this  delightful  opera  obtained  at  Venice. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  presence  of  Xapoleon 
himself,  who  honored  the  Venetians  with  a  visit, 
was  unable  to  draw  off  their  attention  from  Ros- 
nnL  All  was  enthusiasm  !  tuMo/uivrr,  to  use  the 
terms  of  that  oxpressivo  language,  whioh  seems 


to  have  been  created  for  the  use  of  tho  arts. 

From  tho  gondolier  to  the  patrician,  every  body 
was  repeating  "  Mi  rivedrai,  ti  revedro."    In  the 
very  courts  of  Isw  the  judges  wore  obliged  to 
impose  silence  on  the  auditory,  who  were  roaco 
lessly  humming  "  Ti  revedro." 

Tho  delightful  opera  of  "  T\inendi"  made  tiba 
tour  of  Europe  in  the  short  space  of  four  yeen. 

It  may  well  bo  supposed  that,  in  such  a  place  aa 
Venice,  Rossini  was  not  less  happy  as  a  man. 
than  celebrated  as  a  composer.  The  fame  of  his 
genius,  aided  by  the  agroeablencsa  of  his  man- 
ners, won  him  the  heart  of  the  charming  com- 
tairioe  buffo,  the  Signora  Maroolini,  then  in  the 
flower  oHier  beauty  and  her  talents.  Iler  chazma 
were  all-powerful,  nnd  she  succeeded  in  estran- 
ging his  affections  from  his  former  fair  patrons. 

It  was  for  Marcolini,  it  was  for  her  delicious 
contralto  voice  and  admirable  comic  jkiwcib, 
that  he  composed  the  gay  and  animated  part  of 
the  <*  Italiana  in  Algari,  which  at  once  placed 
tho  youthful  composer  in  the  first  rank  lU  ma- 
estri. 

Such  was  tho  run  that  this  new  piece  obtainod, 
that  Rossini  had  leisure  to  indulge  for  some  time 
in  his  natural  indolence ;  for  indolent  he  was  to 
excess.  This  the  following  anecdote  will  serve 
to  prove. 

During  bis  reiidenco  In  Venice  diis  year  (ISIS) 
he  lodged  in  a  Uttle  room  at  one  of  tho  small  inns. 
When  tho  weather  was  cold  ho  used  to  lie  and 
writo  his  music  in  bed,  in  order  to  save  the  ezpenae 
of  fuel.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  duet,  which 
he  had  just  finished  for  a  new  opera,  "  II  Figlio 
per  Azsardo"  al^ed  from  tho  bed  and  fell  on 
the  floor.  Rossmi  peeped  for  it  in  Tain  from  un* 
dor  the  bod  clothes ;  it  had  fallen  under  the  bed. 
After  many  a  painful  cfibrt  he  crept  from  his 
snug  place,  and  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  bed 
to  look  for  it.  Ho  sees  it,  but  it  lies  beyond 
the  roach  of  his  arm ;  he  makes  one  or  two  utef- 
fectual  etEbrts  to  reach  It ;  he  is  half  frozen  wUh 
cold ;  and,  TtTapping  himself  up  in  the  coverlet^ 
exclaims,  "  Curae  the  duct ;  I  will  write  it  avec 
again :  there  ivill  be  nothing  difficult  in  this, 
ninco  I  know  it  by  heart."  lie  began  again,  but 
not  a  single  idea  could  he  retrace;  he  fidgets 
about  for  some  time — he  scrawls — but  not  a 
note  can  he  recall.  &ill  his  uidolonoe  will  not 
let  him  get  out  of  bed  to  reach  the  unfortunate 
paper.  "  Well,"  he  oxclmms,  in  a  fit  of  impa- 
tience, "  I  will  rewrite  the  whole  duet.  Let  sucK 
composers  as  are  rich  enough  kecpfires  in  their 
chambors ;  X  cannot  afford  it.  There  let  the 
confounded  jmpcr  lie.  It  has  fallen,  and  it  would 
not  bo  lucky  to  pick  it  up  again." 

Ho  had  Bcarcdy  finished  the  second  duct  when 
one  of  his  friends  entered.  "  Hare  tho  goodness 
to  reach  me  the  duct  tiiat  lies  under  the  bed." 
Tho  friend  poked  it  out  with  his  cane,  and  gave 
it  to  Rossim.  '*  Come,"  said  tho  composer,  snug- 
ging close  in  his  bed,  •<  I  will  sing  you  these  two 
duct%  and  do  you  tell  me  which  gooses  yon  the 
best."  Tho  friend  gave  the  proferonce  to  the 
first ;  the  second  was  too  rapid  and  too  lively  for 
tho  situation  in  which  it  was  to  stand.  Another 
thought  came  into  Rossini*s  head ;  he  seixcd  his 
pen,  and,  without  loss  of  time,  worked  it  up  into 
a  terzetto  for  the  same  opera.  Tho  relator  of  this 
anecdote  states  that  there  was  not  tho  slightest 
rcHcmblanco  between  the  two  duete.  The  ter- 
KOtto  finished,  Rossini  dressed  himself  in  hatf  Cb 
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cunung  tho  cold  the  whole  time,  and  set  oW  mth 
bb  ixiend  to  tho  casino  to  warm  himself  and  take 
a  cup  of  coflcc.  After  this  ho  sont  the  lad  of  the 
eaaino  with  the  duet  aad  the  terzetto  to  the  copy- 
ist of  San  Mob6,  to  be  inserted  in  the  score.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1812)  Rossini  was 
engaged  at  Milan,  when,  for  uie  Si»Ib,  he  oom- 
po8ed"£a  Pieira  del  Paragone."  He  had  now 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  His  opera  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  sustained  by  the  talents  of 
Signora  Marcolini,  Galli,  BonolcU,  and  Parloma- 
gni,  who  were  in  die  flower  of  their  iame,  and  ob- 
tainod  a  success  for  Hiia  ^ooe  which  was  little 
short  of  estraragance. 

"  La  Pietra  del  Paragoru  "  (The  Touchstone)  is 
considered  by  eomo  critics  as  the  chef-dmwre  of 
Itoatiini  in  the  buffs  style.  After  obtaining  such 
distinguiahe^  success  at  Milan,  Kossini  revisited 
I'esaio  and  his  family,  to  whom  ho  was  warmly  at- 
tached. The  only  person  with  whom  he  has  been 
known  to  coRcnNmd  is  his  mother,  and  his  let- 
ters to  her  are  uius  singularly  addressed :  "  A}S 
Omaiisaima  Signora  Btmiith  Madro  del  etlebre 
Alaealro,  in  Bologna," 

Such  is  the  character  of  a  man,  who,  half  in 
jest,  half  in  earnest,  scruples  not  to  make  an 
avowal  of  the  glory  that  surrounds  him,  and 
laughs  at  the  modest  prudery  of  the  academy. 
Denving  happiness  from  the  effects  produced  by 
his  genius  upon  a  people  the  most  sensitive  upon 
earth,  and  intoxicated  with  the  voice  of  praiee 
from  his  very  cradle,  he  believes  imphcitly  in 
his  own  celebrity,  and  cannot  see  why  a  man, 
giflod  like  Bossinii  should  not  rank  in  tho  same 
degree  as  a  general  of  division  or  a  sunister  of 
state.  They  had  gained  a  grand  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  ambition,  ho  had  gained  a  grand  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  nature.  Tins  is  one  of  Rossini's 
own  phrases.  I  heard  it  firom  his  own  lips,  says 
one  of  his  biographors,  at  a  party  given  by  Prince 
Ohigi  at  Rome,  in  1819. 

About  the  time  of  his  journey  to  Pcsaxo,  an 
attention  was  shown  him  as  honorable  as  it  was 
rare,  and  which  is  equally  creditablo  to  tho  giver 
and  tho  receiver :  his  gemus  proved  the  means  of 
his  exemption  from  the  almost  universal  operation 
of  the  mismable  conscription  laws.  The  miniiiter 
of  the  interior  ventured  to  propose  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  an  exception  in  his  fa- 
yxa,  Theprinceatflr8tbcsitated,throughfearofa 
reprimand  £com  head  quarters,  at  Paris,  the  daily 
advices  &om  which  were  most  pressing  and  most 
rigorous  upon  this  point ;  but  he  at  length 
yielded  to  the  decided  fiselings  of  the  public. 

ASter  this  narrow  escape  of  being  sent  for  a 
Boklicr,  Rossini  went  to  Bologna,  where  the  same 
adventure  awaited  him  as  at  Milan  —  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public,  and  tho  more  grateful  meed 
of  the  smiles  of  boauty- 

The  rigorists  of  Itologna,  so  celebrated  in  Italy 
for  the  severity  of  their  critical  taste,  and  who 
exorcised  the  same  dictatorship  over  muuo  as  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  did  over  the 
three  unities,  reproached  him,  and  not  without 
reason,  with  having  sometimes  transgressed 
against  the  rules  of  composition.  Kossini  did 
not  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge.  "  I  should 
not  have  so  many  faults  to  reproach  myself 
witb,"  was  his  reply,  <'if  I  hod  leisure  to  read 
my  manuscript  twice  over ;  but  you  know  very 
well,  that  scarcely  six  weeks  are  allowed  mo  to 
compose  aa  opmu   I  take  my  pleasure  during 


the  first  month ;  and  pray  when  would  yon  have 
me  take  my  pleasure,  if  not  at  my  present  age, 
and  with  my  present  success  ?  Would  you  have 
me  wait  tilt  I  am  grown  old  and  fuU  of  spleen  } 
At  length  the  two  last  weeks  arrive :  I  compose 
every  morning  a  duo  or  air.  which  is  to  be  re- 
hearsed that  very  evening.  How,  then,  would 
you  have  mo  detect  little  faults  of  grammar  in  the 
accompaniments?"  {ritulrumeniazione.') 

Notwithstanding  tho  candor  of  this  excuse,  a 
great  bustle  was  made  in  the  musical  circles  of 
Bologna  respecting  those  faults  of  grammar.  This 
is  the  same  complaint  that  the  jiedants  of  his 
time  made  against  Yolture,  whom  they  accused 
of  not  knowing  orthography.  So  mudi  the 
worse  for  otth<^raphy,  was  tho  dry  remark  of 
RiveroL 

After  listening  as  patiently  as  possible  to  the 
declamation  of  Uieso  pedants  against  Kossini  fix 
violating  the  rules  or  oompouticm,  a  celelnated 
critic  made  this  rei^y:  ■■  Fray,  who  laid  down 
these  rules  ?  Were  they  made  by  persona  supe- 
rior in  genius  to  the  author  of  '  Tancredit' 
Does  stupidity  cease  to  be  stupidity  because  sanc- 
tioned by  antiquity  and  the  usages  of  the  schools  ? 
Let  us  examine  these  pretended  rules  a  little  more 
closely ;  and  pray  what  are  we  to  say  of  rules 
tiiat  can  be  in&inged  without  the  public  percdv- 
ing  it,  and  without  our  pleasure  being  in  the 
least  diminished  i " 

M.  Bcrton,  of  the  Institute,  renewed  this  dis- 
pute at  Paris.  The  fact  is,  that  the  faults  here 
compliuncd  of  are  scarcely  perceptible  while  lis- 
tening to  the  operas  of  RossinL  It  is  like  ob- 
jecting as  a  crime  to  Voltaire  Uiat  he  does  not 
employ  tho  same  phrases  and  terms  of  expression 
as  La  Bruy^re  and  Montesquieu.  The  second 
of  these  great  writers  has  this  memorable  sen- 
tence :  "  A  member  of  the  French  Academy 
writes  as  they  write ;  a  man  of  wit  writes  as  At 
writes." 

Rossini  is  full  of  grammatical  faults :  well,  be 
it  so ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  village  in  Italy 
which  could  not  furnish  a  dozen  of  these  critics 
upon  notes,  who,  for  a  single  sequin,  would 
undertake  to  correct  the  orrois  in  any  one  of 
his  operas. 

After  hissuocOBS  at  Bologna,  which  was  oonsid- 
ored  as  the  head  quarters  of  Italian  music,  Kos- 
sini received  offers  from  almost  every  town  in 
Italy.  Every  imprMario  was  required,  as  a  sing 
qua  turn,  to  furnish  his  theatre  with  an  opera 
from  tho  pen  of  Kossini.  The  considnation  he 
generally  received  for  an  opera  was  a  thousand 
francs,  and  he  genetaUy  wrote  from  four  to  five  in 
a  year. 

From  1810  to  1816  Roseini  visited  in  succession 
all  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  roioaining  from 
three  to  four  months  in  each.  Wherever  he 
arrived  he  was  received  with  accLomaUons,  aud 
Jtted  by  the  dUeUaati  of  tho  place.  The  first 
tifleen  or  twenty  days  were  passed  with  his 
friends,  dining  out,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoul- 
ders at  the  nonsense  of  the  libretto  which  was 
given  him  to  set  to  music.  For,  besides  the  fire 
of  his  own  natural  genius,  Kossini  was  inspired 
with  a  good  taste  by  his  first  admirer,  the  Coun- 
tess P  ,  of  Pesaro.  She  had  read  with  Mm 

the  works  of  Ariosto  and  Metastasio,  as  well  as 
the  comedies  of  Mochiavcd,  the  "  Fiabe  "  of  Gozzi, 
and  the  poems  of  Burari  i  he  was,  therefore,  folly 
competent  to  judge  of  ihio  worthlcsenoss  of  these 
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hbretiu  "Tumi  hai  tUUo  versi,  ma  non  aUuastO' 
ni,"  he  haa  been  heard  &cquentiy  to  repeat  to  an 
unhappy  votary  of  the  nine,  who  stammeied  out 
a  thouBuid  exouMB,  and  two  honrs  after  came  to 
nlute  him  in  a  sonnet,  **  tmilialo  alia  gloria  del 
piii  gran  maestro  Sltalia  «  del  monda." 

Alter  two  or  throe  weeks  spent  in  this  dissi- 
pated  manner,  ItoBaini  begins  to  refuse  iuvitations 
to  dinners  and  musical  aoiries,  and  falls  to  work, 
in  good  earnest.  He  occupies  himself  in  study- 
ing the  voices  of  the  perform ers ;  he  makes  them 
slug  at  the  piano ;  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ho  has  been  driven  to  the  mortifying  nece^- 
sity  of  mutilating,  and  « curtuling  of  their  fair 
proportions,"  some  of  his  most  brilliant  and  hap- 
py ideas,  because  the  tenor  could  not  reach  the 
note  which  waa  necessary  to  express  the  com- 
poser's feeling,  or  because  the  prima  donna  dways 
sang  false  in  some  particular  tone.  Sometimes, 
in  a  whole  company,  ho  could  find  no  one  but  a 
boss  who  could  sing  at  eU.  At  length,  about 
three  weeks  before  the  first  representation,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  voices, 
he  be^ns  to  write.  He  rises  late,  and  passes  the 
da^  in  oompoung,  in  die  midst  of  the  conver- 
sation of  his  new  friends ;  who,  with  the  most 
provoking  politeness,  will  not  quit  him  for  a  sin- 
gle instant.  The  day  of  the  first  representation 
is  now  rapidly  approaching,  and  yet  he  cannot 
resist  the  pressing  solicitations  of  these  friends  to 
dine  with  them  il  f  0$teria,  This  of  course  leads 
to  a  snppn :  the  sparkling  champagne  circulates 
freely ;  the  hours  of  morning  steal  on  apace.  At 
length  a  compunctious  visiting  shoots  across  the 
mind  of  the  truant  maeatro;ae  rises  abruptly; 
his  friends  will  see  him  to  his  Q\m  door :  they 
parade  the  silent  streets  uiibonneted,  shouting 
some  musical  imprompta,  pcxhaps  a  pwtion  of  a 
JftMrarv,  to  the  ^preat  acandal  and  annoyanoe  of 
the  good  Catholics  in  their  beds.  At  len^  he 
reaches  his  house,  and  shuts  himself  up  m  his 
chamber;  and  it  is  at  this,  to  every-day  mortals, 
'  most  ungenial  hour,  that  he  is  visited  by  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  his  inspirations.  These 
he  hastily  scratches  down  upon  odds  and  ends 
<tf  paper,  and  next  morning  Brranges  thorn, 
amidst  the  same  intoxuptions  of  conversation  as 
before.  Figure  to  younelf  a  qnidc  and  ardent 
mind,  sus<»Bptible  of  every  impreeuon,  and  capa- 
ble of  turning  to  advantage  the  most  trifling  oc- 
currence of  passing  obscrvatbn.  When  compos- 
ing his  "lfo>^,"  some  one  said  to  him,  ""N^^t, 
you  are  going  to  make  the  Hebrew  idngl  do  you 
mean  to  make  them  tu)anff  il  as  they  do  in  the 
synagogue?"  The  idea  struck  him  at  once, 
and  he  sketched  out  on  the  spot  a  rough  draught 
of  the  magnificent  chorus  so  much  admired  in 
this  opera,  aud  which  is  observed  to  begin  with  a 
kind  of  nasal  twang  peculiar  to  the  synagogue. 

But  lot  us  return  to  our  little  Italian  town, 
which  we  left  in  the  anxiety,  or  ratluir  in  the 
agitation,  that  precedes  the  day  of  the  first  rep- 
resentation of  an  opera.  At  length  the  most 
important  of  evenings  arrives.  The  maestro  takes 
his  place  at  the  piano;  the  theatre  overflows; 
people  have  flocked  from  ton  leagues'  distance, 
rhe  curious  form  an  encampment  around  the 
theatre  in  th«r  calashes ;  all  the  inns  are  filled 
to  excess,  wh(»e  insolence  r^gns  at  its  height. 
All  occupations  have  ceased ;  at  the  moment  of 
the  performance,  the  town  has  the  aspect  of  a 
desert   All  tho  passions,  all  the  solicitudos,  all 


t^e  life  of  a  whole  population,  is  concentrated 
in  the  theatre. 

The  overture  commences ;  so  intense  is  the  at- 
tention that  the  buzsing  of  a  fly  could  be  heard. 
On  its  concluuon  the  most  tremendous  uproar 
ensues.  It  is  either  applauded  to  the  clouda,  or 
hissed,  or  rather  howled  at,  without  mercy.  It 
is  not  in  Italy  as  in  other  countries,  wh<»o  the 
first  representation  is  seldom  decisive,  and  where 
either  vanity  or  timiditj-  prevents  each  man  from, 
intruding  his  individiuil  opinion,  lest  it  should 
be  found  in  discordance  with  the  opinions  of  the 
majority.  In  an  Italian  theatre,  they  shout,  they 
scream,  they  stamp,  they  belabor  the  backs  of 
the  seats  with  their  eanes,  with  all  the  violence 
of  persons  possessed.  It  is  thus  that  they  force 
upon  others  tho  judgment  which  they  have 
filmed,  and  Btzive  to  prove  that  it  is  the  only 
sound  one ;  for,  strange  to  say,  theare  it  no  intol- 
erance equal  to  that  of  the  eminently  senidtive. 
"When  you  see  a  man  moderate  and  reasonable 
in  what  regards  the  arts,  begin  to  talk  to  him  of 
history,  politics,  or  political  economy ;  such  a 
man  will  buJlo  a  distinguished  magistrate,  a  good 
I^yaician,  a  sound  lawyer,  an  excellent  academi- 
oian,  in  a  word,  whatever  you  will,  except  on 
ratiiusiast  in  muaia  or  painting. 

At  the  close  of  each  air  the  some  tenific  up- 
roar ensues  :  the  bdlowings  of  an  angry  sea  could 
give  but  a  &int  idea  of  its  fury. 

Such,  at  the  time,  is  the  taste  of  an  Italian 
audience,  that  they  at  once  diriingnish  whether 
the  merit  of  an  air  belongs  to  tho  singer  or  the 
composer.  The  cry  is  Bravo  David!  Bravo 
Piaaroni!  or  tlie  whole  theatre  resounds  with 
Bravo  maestro .'  Bosani  then  rises  from  his 
place  at  tho  piano,  his  countenance  wearing  an 
air  of  gravity  —  a  thing  very  unusual  with  him ; 
he  makes  three  obeisances,  which  ai«  followed 
by  salvos  of  applause,  mingled  with  a  variety  of 
short  and  panegyrical  phrases.  This  done^  they 
proceed  to  the  next  piece. 

Kossini  presides  at  the  piano  during  the  three 
first  representations,  after  which  he  receives  his 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  francs,  is  invited  to 
a  grand  parting  dinner,  given  by  his  friends,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  whole  town,  and  he  then  staiti 
in  his  veturino  with  hia  portmanteau  much  fuUer 
of  music  paper  than  of  other  effects,  to  com- 
mence a  similar  course,  in  some  other  town  forty 
miles  distant.  It  is  usual  with  him  to  write  to 
his  mother  after  the  first  three  representations^ 
and  send  her  and  his  aged  fiuluir  two  thirds  of 
the  little  sum  ho  has  received.  He  sets  off  with 
ten  or  twelve  sequins  in  hia  pocket,  the  happiest 
of  men,  and  doubly  happy  if  chance  ghould 
throw  some  fellow-traveller  in  his  w-ay,  whom  he 
can  quiz  in  good  earnest.  On  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  travelling,  m  wtw^imt  from  Ancoua  to 
Beggio,  he  passed  himself  off  for  a  master  of 
musio,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Rossini,  and  filled  up 
the  time  by  singing  the  most  execrable  musie 
imaginable,  to  some  of  the  words  of  his  own  best 
airs,  to  show  his  superiority  to  that  animal  Rossi- 
ni, whom  ignorant  protendets  to  taste  bad  the 
folly  to  extol  to  the  skies. 

After  teroiinating  his  engagements  at  Bologna, 
Rossini  accepted  an  offer  made  him  at  MUan, 
whither  he  repaired  in  the  spring  of  181i.  It 
was  for  the  ScMla  that  he  composed  "  AurtUttn* 
in  Pahnira."  In  q>ite  of  many  beauties,  and 
particularly  the  duet       tu  m'  ami,  O  mm  rtgi- 
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tui,"  wUch  some  critics  have  considered  as  the 
most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  our  composer's  pen,  it  proved  un- 
successfuL  It  wna  Rossini's  first  failure:  it 
annoyed  him  not  a  littl^  and  he  at  once  deter- 
mined on  changing  hia  style. 

Unsuccassfal  in  **  Avnaaiio  m  Palmiro"  irhich 
Rossini  had  composed  for  the  camiral  season,  he 
made  another  effort  in  tho  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  (1814,)  and  produced  tho  "  Tweo  in  Italia," 
which  Mus  considered  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the 
"  Italiana  in  Aifftri."  Incessant  cries  resounded 
of  Bravo  OalU  I  (the  o^brated  baas  singar,)  hut 
not  a  single  Bratio  maettro  t  for,  as  we  have  be- 
fbre  obsffived,  on  the  first  representations  of  an 
opera,  the  applauses  beston'ed  on  the  singers  and 
the  master  are  things  perfectly  distinct.  Trifling 
as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  had  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  fiite  of  tho  opera ;  for,  al- 
though some  of  the  jdeocs,  piTtieulazIy  the 
piquant  duet,  "  £*  «n  bel  nao  di  TWvAm,"  and 
the  celebrated  qnintetto,  "Oh  /  pvardaU,  cA«  acd- 
dente"  met  with  much  applause,  yet  tiie  opoa, 
upon  the  whole,  was  cooUy  received.  The  na- 
tional pride  was  wounded.  They  declared  that 
RoMini  had  copied  himscU^  Ho  might  take  this 
liberty  with  little  towns ;  but  for  the  Scala,  the 
first  theatre  in  the  world !  repeated  the  Milan- 
ese, with  pecnliaz  emphasis,  he  must  ti&e  pains 
to  pmrlupc  Mtmiethin^  new.  That  the  ftte  of 
this  oiiera  was  detenmnod  by  some  local  circum- 
stances, is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  four  years 
after,  the  "  Tureo  in  Satia "  was  reproduced  iA 
Milan,  and  recrired  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siaffln. 

The  glory  of  Rosrini  had  now  reached  Na- 
ples, where  the  astonishment  was  that  there 
could  bo  any  great  composer  who  was  not  a 
Neapolitan.  The  director  of  tho  theatre  at  Na- 
ples was  a  M.  Barbaja,  formerly  of  Milan,  who. 
from  being  a  waiter  at  a  cofiec  house,  had,  by 
good  luck  at  play,  and,  abore  all,  by  the  Incra- 
tiTO  situation  of  manager  of  a  faro  bank,  acquired 
a  fortune  of  several  millions  of  francs.  Trained 
up  to  business  at  Milan,  in  the  midst  of  French 
fountiateurt,  who,  in  army  contracts,  made  and 
dissipated  a  fortune  every  six  months,  he  could 
not  &it  of  acqnirii^  a  certain  tact,  whidi  was 
aft^wards  very  useful  to  him.  He  had  suffi- 
cient address  to  ingratiate  himself  into  regal 
favor,  and  to  obtain  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Thcntro  San  Carlo,  as  well  as  that  of  Bel  Fondo. 
lie  hod  sufficient  foresight  to  see  that,  from  the 
manner  the  n^utation  of  Rossini  was  gaining 
ground  in  tho  world,  this  young  composer,  good 
or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  would  become  the  popu- 
lar composer  of  the  day.  He  therefore  set  off 
post,  to  go  and  find  him  out  at  Bologna.  Ros- 
sini, accustomed  to  have  to  deal  with  poor  devils 
of  impretari,  who  were  ever  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  was  astonished  at  a  visit  from  a  mil' 
lionnaire,  who  would  probably  find  it  unworthy 
his  dignity  to  haggle  about  a  few  dozen  sequins. 
An  engagement  was  ofiered  and  accepted  on  the 
spot.  Afterwards,  on  his  arrival  at  Naples,  Ros- 
sini signed  a  scritlura  for  several  years.  He  en- 
gaged to  compose  two  new  operas  every  year ; 
and  was  moreover  to  arrange  tho  music  of  nil 
the  operas  M.  Barbaja  should  think  proper  to 
produce  either  at  San  Carlo,  or  the  secondary 
theatre  Del  Fondo.  In  consideration  of  this,  he 
was  to  receive  twelve  thousand  francs  per  an- 


num, as  well  as  an  interest  in  a  bank  for  play, 
which  was  iaimcd  out  by  M.  Barbaja,  and  which 
brought  in  tho  composer  some  thirty  or  forty 
louis  more  yearly. 

The  muucttl  directic»i  of  these  two  theatres, 
which  Rossim  had  nndarteken  without  giving  it 
a  mtonent's  reflection,  was  an  immense  teak,  a 
herculean  labor :  i^icredible  w«a  the  quantity  of 
music  he  was  obliged  to  transpose  and  anange, 
according  to  the  compass  of  the  voices  of  uie 
difiercnt  donnas,  or  according  to  the  interest  or 
caprice  of  their  various  patrons  and  protectors. 
Thia  would  have  been  snffi<^t  to  overwhelm  s 
man  of  tender  nerves  or  sombre  haUts.  Mo- 
zart would  have  sunk  under  it.  The  gay  and 
daring  character  of  Itossini  brought  him  through 
every  obstacle,  every  snare  that  the  envious  laid 
to  entrap  him.  All  he  saw  in  an  enemy  was  a 
butt  for  satire  and  lidieul^  in  which  he  was  a 
most  pcifbct  adept. 

Rossim  entwea  with  a  light  heart  n^on  the 
heavy  duties  that  had  devolved  upon  hun,  and 
like  Fifforo  of  his  own  "Barbiere,"  undertook  a 
thousand  commisrions  that  poured  in  upon  him 
from  every  side.  Ho  got  through  them  all  with 
a  smile,  and  a  ready  joke  upon  all  who  come  in 
his  way.  This  drew  down  upon  him  a  host  of 
enemies;  ^e  most  sworn  among  whom,  in  latter 
years,  hiks  been  M.  Barbaja  himself,  whom  he 
treated  so  unceremoniously  as  to  marry  his  mis- 
tress. His  engagement  at  Naples  did  not  con- 
clude till  1822,  and  had  a  most  decided  influ- 
mce  upon  his  talents,  his  happiness,  and  the 
economy  of  his  whole  lift. 

Always  happy,  Rossini,  towards  the  close  of 
1815,  made  his  dilnit  at  Naples  in  the  most  bril- 
liant manner,  with  the  serious  opera  of  JEKni- 
betia  Roffina  dingletera." 

After  the  flattering  reception  which  his  "  BHaa- 
betta  "  experienced  at  Naples,  Rossini  was  called 
to  Rome  for  the  carnival  of  ISIS,  where  he  com- 
posed his  semi-serious  opera,  <•  JbrvaUo  e  DotUm' 
ka,"  for  the  Theatre  Yalle,  and  his  chef'tfceuvrei 
the  "  Barbiere  di  Sev^lia." 

The  first  of  these  operas  was  considered  as  very 
mediocre,  and  quickly  consigned  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets.  Elevated  by  the  success  he  had 
attained  at  Rome,  Rosrini  returned  to  Naples  in 
the  spring  of  1816,  and  recommenced  his  labors 
with  fresh  spirit 

llie  next  subject  proposed  to  Rossini  was 
•<  Oteiio ; "  but  he  had  the  good  taste  to  object 
to  the  Italian  imitation,  or  rather  caricature,  of 
Shakspeare.  The  author,  the  Marquis  di  Berio,* 
was  a  man  of  oonndcration  in  Naples,  and  his 
librttto  was  at  last  adopted. 

The  great  merit  of  this  opera,  Rossini's  cA«/- 
Smmre  in  the  forcible  style,  is,  that  it  is  full  of 
fire :  It  is  a  perfect  volcano,  said  the  critics  of 
San  Carlo.  Yet  it  must  bo  observed  that  this 
force  is  always  the  same ;  there  ore  no  shades ; 
we  never  pass 

"  From  fMTfl  lo  g^j,  bem  liT«)j  lo  mwm.' 

The  trombones  arc  always  in  our  ears.  This 
violence,  which  those  but  little  gifted  in  tho  arts 
arc  apt  to  mistake  for  the  sublime,  is  doubly 
monotonous  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
simple  recitative.  Those  of  the  "  Otelto "  are 
nearly  all  of  the  accompanied  kind :  this  is  a  re- 
source which  the  composer  o\ight  prudently  to 
eoonomiac ;  whtm  he  laviriios  it  upon  every  oces* 
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8ion,  what  is  be  to  do  in  morcments  where  all 
the  powers  of  lu8  art  are  ncceaaary  to  be  brought 
into  action  ? 

Bonini  rotunied  to  Borne  fin  the  camiTal 
eeason,  which  commences  the  28th  of  Socembcr, 
and  lasts  till  about  the  middle  of  February  fol- 
lowing, where  he  composed  "  Im  CenermUola," 
lor  the  Theatre  Vallo.  The  munc  of  this  opera 
is  altogether  Roesinian.  Neither  Paisiollo,  Cim- 
anwa,  nor  Guglidmi,  ever  indulged  in  the  excess 
of  levity  that  marked  such  aiis  as  "  Una  voUa, 
e  due,  0  tn!"  Han,  and  many  others  like  it, 
absolutely  border  upon  the  trivial. 

This  opera  met  with  considerable  (access  at 
Bome,  and  has  since  become  a  &vorite  in  most 
of  the  capitala  of  Europe. 

At  the  conclosion  of  the  camiTsI,  Bossini  pro- 
oeoded  to  Milan,  where,  in  the  spring  season  of 
1817,  be  composed  the  celebrated    Oazza  Ladra." 

The  public  of  Milan  had  taken  a  piquo  at  Ros- 
sini's quitting  them  for  Naples;  hence,  on  the 
first  evening  of  its  representation,  the  crowd 
fiockod  to  tlko  Scala  with  a  full  dotermination  of 
hissing  the  author  of  "  Jt  Barbitn,"  "  Slitabetta," 
and  Oteflb."  Bossiui  was  aware  ihF  this  durpo- 
■ition  on  the  part  of  the  Milanese,  and  took  nia 
seat  at  the  piano  in  by  no  means  the  best  of 
spirits. 

But  he  was  most  agreeably  disappointed. 
Never  was  a  piece  received  with  such  enthusi- 
asm ;  /uror«  would  be  the  energetic  term  an  Ital- 
ian would  employ.  At  every  instant  the  pit 
aroee  en  mam,  to  nail  Bossini  with  acclamations. 
At  the  close  of  the  performance,  the  composer 
was  heard  to  declare,  in  the  Cafi  deW  Aceademia, 
that  independent  of  the  exertions  of  the  evening, 
he  was  overcome  with  fatigue  at  the  innumera- 
ble obotsances  he  was  called  on  to  make  to  the 
puUlo,  who  were  every  moment  intermptii^  the 
performance  with  Bravo  maeifro!  Viva  Sotiini  ! 

Crowned  with  fresh  laurds,  Bossini  returned 
to  Xaples  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  and  immedi- 
ately gave  his  "  Armida."  On  the  day  of  its 
first  representation,  the  public  visited  him  with 
the  sins  of  Signora  Colbran's  voice.  Besides, 
the;  were  piqued  at  the  extraordinary  niecesB 
of  the  <■  Gasza  Ladra  "  at  Milan,  and  coold  not 
understand  why  Kossini  should  produce  any 
thing  inferior  for  themselves.  There  ts  nothing 
so  dangerous  to  disappoint  a  public  in  as  in  the 
expectation  of  their  ploasuie.  "Armida"  yraa 
very  coldly  received,  in  ^ite  of  its  magnificent 
duet  "  Amore pouente  ntma; "  perhaps  &e  most 
celebrated  that  ever  proceeded  from  ttiia  com- 
poser'a  pen. 

Of  the  opera  "  Adelaide  de  Bwgogna"  which 
was  brought  out  at  Rome  in  the  carnival  of  the 
same  year,  hut  little  is  known  except  the  air, 
"OcTudo  ttelle!"  which  is  often  pcrfbrmcd  and 
heard  with  delight 

Of  the  opera  ''Adina,  ouia  it  Califfo  di  Bag- 
dad," the  only  particulars  we  are  able  to  collect 
are,  that  it  was  written  for  the  opera  at  liabon, 
and  performed  there  in  1818,  at  the  Theatre  San 
Cario  in  that  city. 

"  Moti  in  EgiUo  "  was  produced  at  Naples  the 
same  yrar,  in  the  Theatre  San  Carlo,  and  p<s- 
formed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  kind  of  orato- 
rio during  the  Lent  season.  The  success  of  this 
opera  was  immense. 

In  the  autumn  of  1818,  Bossini  produced,  at 
San  Carlo,  his  sexiona  open  of  "  Rienarda  «  Zo- 


raida ; "  the  principal  characters  of  which  vrere 
sustained  by  Signora  Colbran,  Nozzui,  Davidfl^ 
Benedotti,  and  Signora  FisaronL 

This,  like  sevraal  of  this  composer's  operas,  has 
no  overture.  Boesinl  had  often  tried  to  convince 
the  managers  and  his  friends,  by  a  number  of 
very  specious  arguments,  that  overtures  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  very  absurd  things ;  but 
wo  believe  the  true  secret  is,  that  Rowoni  did 
not  like  the  labor  of  composing  them,  and  that 
Us  reasonings  served  onl;  as  a  pretext  fbr  hia 
natural  indolence. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1619,  he  brought 
out  a  cantata  written  in  honor  of  h^  majerty  tha 
King  of  Naples,  and  sung  by  Signora  Colbran,  at 
the  llicatre  San  Carlo.  It  was  full  of  grace  and 
expression,  and  the  simide  and  appropriate  ac- 
companiment was  much  admired. 

During  the  Lent  of  the  same  year,  he  produced 
his  serious  opera  of  "  Ermiana''  It  was  so  cold- 
ly received  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  fitilurc; 
only  a  very  few  parts  of  it  were  applauded. 

On  the  9th  of  May  following,  he  produced  a 
cantata,  which  was  composed  on  occasion  of  a 
Tint  made  by  his  majesty  Francis  I.,  of  Austria, 
to  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  It  was  sung  by  Col- 
tvan,  Davidc,  and  Bubini,  and  houor«i  by  the 
gracious  notice  of  the  sovereign. 

Kossini  was  very  active  this  year,  1819.  Be- 
sides the  works  above  mentioned,  he  also  com- 
posed an  opma,  entitled  '*  Odoardo  e  Criatitta," 
which  was  performed  in  the  qnin^,  at  the  Thea- 
tre  San  Beiukletto  at  Venice.  This  opera  intn»- 
duced  to  the  public  Carolina  Corteat,  one  of  the 
prettiest  actresses  that  had  appeared  upon  the 
stage  for  somo  years. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1819,  Bossini  pro- 
duced the  "  Donna  del  Logo"  which  was  song  at 
the  Theatre  San  Carlo  by  Signora  Pisaroni,  (one 
of  the  least  handsome  figures  that  could  bo  im- 
agined,) Signtwa  Coll»an,  Nozzari,  Davide,  and 
Bcncdetti.  It  may  be  said  that,  afUr  the  '*  IKni- 
beUa,"  Rossini  succeeded  only  by  the  force  of 
his  genius.  Uis  principal  merit  lay  in  his  style, 
which  was  altogether  different  Irom  that  of 
his  contempOTarios,  and  in  the  wide  range  of 
his  ideas,  which  possessed  a  character  eiUirel^ 
new  to  the  pnbne.  He  enlivened  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  the  opera  seria,  and  imparted  to  it  a 
life  and  animation  to  which  it  had  before  been  a 
stranger.  But  then  the  public  could  not  sepa- 
rate Bossini  from  the  general  discontent  that  was 
felt  against  M.  Barhaja  and  the  Signora  Colbran. 
Impatience  at  last  rose  to  its  height,  and  made 
itself  heard  in  a  manner  that  could  not  bo  mis- 
undorstood.  Rossini  has  been  known  to  become 
quite  ill  from  the  hisBos  that  resounded  from 
this  vast  interior.  This,  in  a  man  of  his  natural 
indifference  and  who  feels  a  perfect  confidence 
in  his  merits,  speaks  yolnmea.  It  took  place 
at  the  first  rept«entation  of  the  "  Deima  del 
Loffo." 

This  first  representation  took  place  on  a  gala 
day ;  the  theatre  was  illuminated,  and  the  court 
was  not  present  to  place  any  restraint  on  the  up- 
roarious spuit  of  ^e  audience.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  extreme  hilarity  of  a  number  of  young 
omcos,  who  filled,  per  priciUgio,  the  first  five 
rows  of  the  pit,  and  who  had  drunk  deejily  to 
the  health  of  their  king,  as  all  good  and  loyal 
subjects  should  do>  One  of  those  gentry,  at  the 
first  sound  of  the  trompets,  began  to  imitate  with 
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his  cane  tho  nniso  of  a  horse  in  full  gallop.  The 
public  wcro  struck  with  the  facctiousness  of  the 
idea,  and  in  on  inatant  the  pit  U  full  of  five  hun- 
dred inutatoni,  vho  join  in  this  nov^  accompani- 
ment. The  oars  of  poormaeitro  found  neither 
nordty  nor  pleaaore  in  such  an  addition  to  hia 
music  ;  it  was  but  too  ominous  of  the  Ibauo  that 
awaited  his  opera,  and  he  sat  upon  thorns  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  fate  that  was  prepared  for  him. 

The  same  night  ho  had  to  set  off  post  for  Milan 
to  fulfil  an  engaf[cniont  which  had  for  some  time 
been  contracted  there.  On  tho  following  day 
the  public  at  Naples  were  too  candid  not  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  act  of  injustice  into  which  they 
had  been  betrayed ;  and  accordingly  the  next 
evening  tho  opera  was  hailed  with  all  the  ap- 
plause which  it  so  justly  merits.  The  trumpet 
accompaniment  was  softened  down  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  instnimmts,  wluch  on  the 
first  crening  was  really  deafening. 

Uossini  has  devoted  but  little  attention  to 
sacred  music ;  however,  this  year  we  find  him 
composing  a  grand  mass  at  Naples.  It  took  him 
three  or  lour  days  to  give  tho  character  of  church 
music  to  some  of  hig  most  beautiful  motieea.  The 
NenpoUtana  found  it  a  ddicious  treat ;  they  saw 
pass  Bucccsuvely  before  their  eyes,  and  under  a 
little  diflitrent  form,  all  the  snblime  airs  of  their 
&Torite  composer.  One  of  tho  priests  exclaimed, 
in  a  serious  tone,  "  Kossini,  if  thou  dost  but 
knock  at  the  gate  of  Paradi!<e  with  this  mass,  in 
spite  of  all  thy  sins,  St.  Peter  will  not  have  the 
heart  to  refuse  thee  an  entrance."  This  phrase 
is  delicious  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  on  account 
of  its  grotesque  energy. 

Wo  saw  Kossini  quit  Naples  on  the  night  of 
tho  iih.  of  October  amidst  a  storm  of  hisses ;  on 
the  26th  of  December  following  wo  find  him 
bringing  out  his  "  Bianoa  e  Faliero,"  in  the  Scala 
at  Milan.  The  music  was  full  of  reminiscences, 
and  its  taoepUon  was  so  <M)ld  as  to  anunmt  to  lit- 
tle short  of  a  fiulare. 

In  the  carnival  of  1S21  Rossini  gave  his  "  Ma- 
ti/fia  di  Sabran"  at  the  Theatre  d'Apollonc,  at 
Home,  which  was  built  by  the  French,  and  is  the 
only  tolerable  theatre  in  this  city.  This  opera 
introduced  to  the  public  the  pretty  and  &vorite 
singer,  Catharhia  Lippaiini.  The  opinion  of  the 
public  was,  that  the  U&nt^  was  execrable,  but  the 
music  charming. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  Rossini  returned  to 
Naples,  and  brought  out  his  "  Zelmira,"  which 
was' sung  at  San  Carlo,  by  Signora  Colbran,  Noz- 
Davide,  Ambrogi,  Benedetto,  and  S^ora 
CocconL 

Kossini  also  composed  a  patiorale  far  four 
Toiccs,  entitled  "  La  Biconoieenta,"  which  was 
performed  at  San  Carlo,  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, for  his  own  benefit.  It  was  sung  by  the 
Signoras  Dardanelli  and  Cornclli,  with  Kubini 
and  BenedettL  Kossini  quitted  Naples  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  departed  tat  Bologna.  On 
tho  15th  of  March  foUowing  he  was  married  to 
}$ignora  Colbran.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
Casteuaso,  near  Bologna,  where  the  lady  has  a 
country  scat.  Meanwhile  Davide,  Nozzari,  and 
Ambrogi  arrived  £fOm  Naples,  and  a  few  days 
after  they  all  started  togeUier  to  Vienna,  wh^ 
Bossini  had  acocpted  on  wigagement,  and  whoQ 
he  was  to  make  his  dibiU  with  "  Zamira." 

On  the  80th  of  March  Kosuni  made  hli  diiat 
Rt  Yumna  with  tlw  opera  of  **  Cmanaiobi," 


"  Zelmira  "  had  been  promised,  but  as  the  formez 
opera  had  already  been  adapted  to  German  words, 
and  performed  at  Vienna  under  the  title  of  "  Di» 
Aichenbrodel,"  Rossini  wished  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  tho  Oeiinan  taste,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  opera  should  take  the  precedence,  and 
bo  given  by  tho  German  company.  At  the  re- 
hearsal he  desired  the  music  to  be  performed  in 
a  (juicker  time  than  had  usually  been  done ; 
which,  however,  did  not  very  well  accord  with 
the  ponderous  nature  of  tho  German  language. 
"When  this  inconvenience  was  pointed  out  to  him 
he  replied,  with  the  franknesa  and  natveti  pe- 
culiar to  him,  that  "the  words  with  him  were 
quite  a  secondary  consideration ;  that  the  musio 
and  effect  were  every  thing."  Who  durst  contra- 
dict him? 

At  length  his  promised  •' Zelmira" -waa  pro- 
duced. He  attended  to  all  the  arrangements  of 
the  opera,  but  declined  presiding  at  the  piano, 
excusing  himself  with  a  well-turned  comphment 
to  the  orchestra,  by  expressing  his  confidence 
that  his  music  was  perfectly  sale  in  their  hands, 
and  did  not  require  his  interference.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
opora  was  received.  Not  only  the  master,  but 
also  the  singers,  were  called  for,  at  the  otose  nf 
the  piece,  to  receive  the  coi^tatnlations  of  the 
audience. 

The  next  opera  that  followed  was  "  La  Gosm 
Ladra,"  the  favorite  overture  to  which  was  greet- 
ed with  tumultuous  applause,  and,  what  was 
altogether  new  in  the  annals  of  theatrical  usages, 
the  maettro  was  called  for  at  its  conclusion ;  nor 
was  the  open  allowed  to  proceed  till  he  had 
made  his  appearance.  Hie  fact  is,  that  on  the 
first  representation  of  this  opera  in  Vienna,  in 
1819,  this  overture  had  been  tlie  cause  of  a  mu- 
sical war,  in  which  numerous  dissertations  were 
printed  on  both  sides.  The  "  Gazza  Ladra  "  was 
fidlowedby  "  Corradino,"  flizaAaOa,"  and  <<  Bie- 
dordo;"  but  "Zebnira"  remiuned  the  &vorite 
opera,  and  held  its  course  triumphantly  through 
die  whole  season. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  in  which  we  find 
insurrection  in  the  pit,  mloubled  intrigue  behind 
the  scenes,  tumult,  scandal,  a  war  of  pamphlets, 
and  di^loniaoy  itself  called  in  to  the  aid  of  musio. 
Bosum  had  entned  into  a  contract  with  the  tm- 
preaeario  of  the  Fenice  Theatre  in  Venice.  Six 
thousand  francs  were  insured  to  Signer  Kossini, 
and  four  thousand  to  Madame  Colbran  Itossini, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  bring  out  two 
operas  during  the  camiTal.  (mo  old  and  one  new, 
and  Madame  was  to  perform  in  both.  All  Ven- 
ice had  been  waiting  for  these  operas  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  *'  Zelmira,"  performed  at  Na- 
ples, had  long  been  promised,  and  the  company 
at  the  Fenico  was  alr^dy  occupied  in  rohearsing 
it,  when  the  rival  theatre  of  &an  Benedetto  an- 
nounced the  representation  of  tho  same  piece. 

The  two  theatres  immediately  contested  the 
right  to  this  opera,  and  the  disputes  grew  so  high 
that  the  government  interfor^  A  stormy  con- 
test ensued,  at  the  close  of  which  it  was  decided 
that  San  Benedetto  had  the  legitimate  right  to 
"  Z^nira ; "  and  it  was  represented  at  this  the- 
atre, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Fenice,  which 
hod  bem  at  oonnderable  e^tense^  and  after  all 
fbnnd  its  hapea  frustrated. 

Itosnni  was  not  allowod  to  remain  neutral 
during  this  scene.  He  wu  assailed  by  the  angry 
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manlier;  and,  to  nrnedr  an  evil,  which  it  seemed 
fanpiMiaible  not  to  impute,  in  some  degree,  to  him, 
ho  proposed  tiie  represeutatlon  of  "Maometto," 
which  wo  have  seen  condemned  at  Naples,  but 
whose  &me  he  promised  to  rei^stabUsh  by  recom- 
posing  the  whole  second  act.  ITiis  promise  given, 
ho  departed  for  Verona,  remained  there  a  con- 
siderable time,  spent  hU  leisure  very  agree- 
ably amon^  his  finends  and  admirers,  and  wrote 
a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
which  was  performed  during  vxc  congress ;  but 
not  a  note  did  he  rewrite  of  the  promi^  second 
act.  The  manner's  indignation  knew  no  bounds; 
the  public,  fearful  of  being  disappointed  of  their 
pleasures,  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
onsinoss;  and  the  report wai  spread  that  Sigoora 
Colbran  had  lost  her  voice.  Things  did  not  wear 
a  better  aspect  in  the  iuside  of  the  theatre ;  the 
rehearsals  became  scenes  of  disced.  One  day 
Gaili,  the  celebrated  bass,  took  an  afiront,  and 
set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  second  acL  Rossini, 
in  di^uBt,  broke  up  the  meeting  and  withdrew. 
The  manager  appealed  to  the  public  authorities, 
and  Rossini  was  placed  under  arrest. 

Under  all  these  terrible  auspices  the  fatal  day 
approached.  An  irritated  public  filled  the  theatre 
at  an  early  hour ;  cries  resounded  from  every  side 
that  the  manager  had  reproduced  an  old,  con- 
demned opera,  and  that  Rossini  had  neglected  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  The  orertnre  was  hissed, 
the  first  scene  hooted,  and  the  second  drowned 
by  the  impromptu  accompaniment  of  the  pit, 
whose  discords,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  mu- 
sical phrase,  no  art  could  resolve.  Silence  could 
only  be  obtainod  when  clamor  and  fury  had 
howled  themselves  to  rest,  and  were  tired  out  by 
their  exertions. 

The  cnoioies  of  Rossini  hod  circulated  a  report 
through  the  houso  —  a  report,  by  the  way,  that 
had  but  too  much  truth  in  it  —  that  Rossini  had 
only  altered  one  miserable  trio,  and  had  simply 
introduced  some  shreds  of  his  other  works  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  opera  an  uproar  arose  of 
which  no  imago  in  nature  could  convoy  an  ade- 
quate idea.  Qalli  and  Madame  Colbran  Ros- 
sini drank  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  to  the 
lees.  Sinclair,  the  English  tenor,  partook  of  those 
attentions,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  hisses  and 
outrages.  From  seven  in  the  evening  till  three 
in  the  morning  this  tempestuous  outrage  en- 
dured, and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  the  scenery  and  the  decorations  of  the  house. 

Rosdni  endeavored  to  make  his  peace  wUh  the 
Venetians  the  following  carnival  by  calling  his 
talents  into  action  in  the  opera  of  "  Semiramide," 
which  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Delia  Fe- 
nico,  and  sung  by  Madamo  Colbran  Rossini,  Rosa 
Mariani,  (a  delightful  contralto,)  Sinclair,  Galli, 
and  Lucio  Manani.  A  passage  in  the  overtime 
tended  much  to  conciliate  the  audience  and  ob- 
literate the  former  unfavorable  impression,  and 
this  fccliiig  was  strengthened  by  an  air  of  Mari- 
ani's,  which  was  full  of  beauty  and  sweetness. 
I'ho  next  piece  that  called  forth  applause  was  a 
duct  between  this  lady  and  Madame  Colbran 
Rossini;  besidea  which  an  air  of  Qalli,  and  a  ter- 
zetto between  him  and  the  two  above-mentioned 
ladies,  were  received  with  tumultuous  applause. 
Rossini  was  called  for  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  and  came  forward  with  a  humble  oboiMnce 
to  receive  this  token  of  reconciliation. 

After  haviiig  ncuTsd  the  hcanage  of  the  laytm 


of  music  in  Paris,  we  find  Rossini  fulfilling  his 
engagements  in  London.  The  fiillowiiig  is  a 
chronological  list  of  his  works:  I.  "DnMfria  « 
Potibio."  I'hia  is  Rossini's  first  opera.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  written  in  the  spring  of  1800,  though 
not  performed  till  1812  at  the  Theatre  Valle  in 
Rome.  2.  "  La  Catnbiaie  di  Matrimonio,"  1810, 
farza,  (by  faraa  is  understood  an  opera  in  one 
act,)  writtaa  at  Venice  for  the  Stapone  del'  An- 
ttinno.  3.  '* V Eqmcooo StravagmUt,"  \%\\,mibm- 
no,  composed  at  Bologna  for  the  Theatre  Del 
Corso.  4.  "  L'liigamto  Felice,"  1812,  mntirmle, 
written  for  the  Theatre  San  Mosi  at  Vemee. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  Rossini's  eariy  works  that 
has  retained  its  place  on  the  stage.  6.  "LaScaia 
di  Seta,"  farza,  1812,  primMera,  performed  in  the 
Son  Uos6  at  Venice.  «.  "  La  Pietra  M  Pam- 
gone,"  1812,  airtunno,  at  the  Scala  in  Milan.  7- 
" L'Occatione  fa  it  Ladro,"  farza,  1812,  MitMtno, 
in  the  Theatre  San  Mos6  at  Venice.  8.  "  II  Fi- 
gUo  per  Azzardo,"farsa,  18 1 3,  camivale,  at  the  same 
theatre.  9.  "II  ToHcndi,"  1813,  camivaie,  et 
the  grand  Theatre  Delia  Fenice  at  Venice;  10. 
" L  llaUatw  in  Algeri"  1813,  eataie,  performed  at 
the  llieatre  Son  Benedetto  at  Venice.  1 1.  Au- 
reliano  iti  Palmira,"  1814,  eximivaie,  sang  in  the 
Theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan.  12.  Tureo  m 
Italia,"  1814,  autunm,  at  the  Theatre  of  La  Scala 
at  Milan.  13.  "  Sigiamoado,"  1814,  in  the  The- 
atre Delia  Fenice  at  Venice.  14.  ^EUaabMa^" 
1815,  auAuMO,  Naples,  sung  at  San  Carlo.  15. 
"  Torvaldo  a  DorHeoa,"  1816,  carmoale,  in  the  The- 
atre Volte  at  Rome.  16.  "IlBarbierediSevi^ia," 
the  same  season,  at  the  Theatre  Argentina  in  the 
same  city.  17.  "La  Oaisetta,"  1810,  Mta&,  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Dei  Fiorentini  at  Nwles. 
18.  "L'OUth,"  181S,  t»nnio,«ung  In  the  The- 
atre Del  Fondo,  (a  handsome  round  theatre, 
which  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  San  Carlo.)  19. 
"  La  Cenemitoia,"  1817,  ctmtivale,  performed  in 
the  llieatro  Valle  at  Rome.  20.  "  La  Gassa  La- 
dro," 1S17 ,  primacera,  Milan,  sung  in  the  Scala. 
21.  "Armida,"  1817,  mitunm,  Naples,  sung  at 
the  llioatre  San  Carlo.  22.  "Adelaidt  di  Bar- 
gogna"  1818,  canUvaU,  Rome,  performed  in  the 
Theatre  Argentina.  23.  Adiaa,  oaaia  il  Caiiffo 
di  Bagdad."  Rossini  composed  this  piece  for  the 
opera  at  Lisbon,  where  it  was  performed  in  the 
Theatre  San  Carlo.  24.  "Most  in  EgUto,"  1818, 
Naples,  sung,  during  Lent,  in  the  Theatre  San  Car- 
lo. 25.  "  Ricciardo  e  Zoraide,"  1818,  Naples,  sung, 
during  the  auturmo,  at  San  Carlo.  26.  "  Ernu'one," 
1818,  Naples,  sung,  during  the  Lent  season,  at 
San  Carlo.  The  libretto  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Androma^M  of  I^cine.  Rossini  aimed  at  an  im- 
itation of  the  stylo  of  Gluck.  27.  "  Odoardo  e 
Criatina"  1819,  primaoera,  Venice,  sung  at  the 
Theatre  San  Benedetto.  28.  "  La  Dojum  del  La* 
go,"  4th  of  October,  1819,  Naples,  sung  in  the 
Theatre  Son  Carlo.  29.  ''Bianca  e  Faiicro," 
1B20,  earnivale,  Milan,  performed  at  the  Scala. 
30.  "  Slaometto  Secondo,"  1820,  earnivale,  Naples, 
at  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  31.  "Matilda  di  Na- 
bran,"  1821,  earnivale,  Rome,  at  tho  Theatre 
d'Apollono.  32.  "  Zelmira,"  1822,  Naples,  »n- 
vemo,  sung  at  tlie  llieatre  San  Carlo.  33.  **  ^ 
mirainide,"  1823,  cwHiiWe,  at  the  grand  Theatre 
Delia  Fenice.  34.  "II  Viaggio  a  RAu'mi,"  at  tiu 
Thedtre  Italicn  at  Paris  in  uie  summer  of  lS2d. 
35.  "  Le  Siige  de  Corinihe"  at  tho  Opera,  Parisi 
October,  1826.  36.  "  Moiae,"  at  the  same  theatre 
in  1827.   87.  **  Le  Comte  Oy/'  at  the  same  th*- 
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stie  in  1828.  38.  «  Guiliaunu  at  the  same 
theatre  in  1829.  Bossini  has  devoted  but  little 
attention  to  sacred  compositioos ;  ve  know  of  no 
otho' than  the  two  following :  1.  CiroinBaiUo' 
nio,"  an  (Nratorio,  1812,  eompoaed  at  Ferram  for 
tho  Lent  Besson,  and  performed  at  the  Teatro 
Communale.  2.  **  A  Grand  Mass,"  composed  in 
1819  at  Naples.  Roasim  has  composed  manj 
cantatas,  but  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  nine 
following :  1.  "  /;  PiatUo  iPArmonia,"  1808,  per- 
formed in  the  Lyceum  of  Bolt^s.  This  is  Koa- 
uni's  first  attempt.  Tho  style  resembles  the 
wi-aher  parts  of  "  L'Ltganno  Felice."  2.  "  Didotie 
cAbandotiata,"  \&\\.  3.  ^^^loelrene,"  1814.  4. 
"  Teti  e  Peleo,"  1816,  composed  for  the  occasion 
of  the  nuptials  of  hor  royal  hiebneaa  the  Duchess 
of  Iknri,  song  at  the  Theatre  Del  Fonda  at  Na- 
ples. 6.  "A  Cavtata,"  for  a  single  Toioe,  com- 
posed in  honor  oif  his  majesty  tho  King  of  Na- 
ples, 1819.  6.  "A  Cantata,"  performed  before 
his  majeety  Frands*!.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
9th  of  May,  1819,  when  this  prince  appeared  for 
tho  first  time  at  the  Theatre  San  Carlo.  7.  "  A 
Patriotic  Hymn,"  composod  at  Naples  in  1820. 
Another  Hymn  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  Tory 
opposite  poUUcs,  composed  at  Bologna  in  181S. 
For  the  same  offence  Cimarosa  had,  a  few  years 
before,  been  thrown  into  prison.  8.  *'  La  Bico- 
tioieetua,"  h  pa9toraU,  for  four  voices,  performed  at 
Son  Carlo,  Uie  27th  December,  1821,  for  Kossini's 
benefit.  9.  "  Jl  vero  Omaggio,"  a  cantata,  executed 
at  Verona,  daring  the  congress,  in  htnior  of  his 
mtyesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Bossini  also 
composed  a  mnes,  which  was  performed  at  a 
country  town  near  Paris  in  1832,  end  subse- 
quently to  this  his  celebrated  *'  Stidxxt  MaUr"  in 
1838,  for  grand  orchestra  and  chorus,  which  is 
now  so  w^  known.  Since  this  he  has  composed 
nothing  cxoopt  a  h]rmn  to  Pio  Nouo  at  the  time 
of  the  recent  Boman  political  troubles.  Ho  is 
still  living,  (I8fi4,)  In  luxurious  xetirenumti  prin- 
cipally at  Bologna. 

BOS'ftlCK,  MICHAEL,  a  Saxon  mnsidan  at 
the  bcginnuig  of  the  sixteenth  ccntoiy,  published 
*<  Hompendiaria  MttaUxe  EtUtio,  emeta,  qtue  ad  prac- 
iieam  attineiit,  mira  guadam  bnvUaU  complecteiu," 
Lcipsic,  1516  and  1519. 

BOTA,  ANDBEA,  a  Bolognese  composer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  bom  about  ld40,  pub* 
liflhod,  amongst  other  works,  "iladr^ali  A  fi 

Voci.,"  Venice,  1579. 

BOTA,  ANTONIO,  was  not  only  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  as  a  performer  on  the  comet, 
but  was  also  a  composer.  Ho  resided  at  Padua, 
and  died  in  1.>4I4,  leaving  amongst  other  writingH 
a  manuscript  trcatii«e  on  the  comet,  and  a  practical 
work  entitled  "ifisman,  MotHti,  BtUli,  Madri- 
aati  e  Vaaztmi  Franceu  i"  this  was  pubUshed  at 
Venice  in  1546. 

BOTA,  CYPIUANO  DE,  an  Italian  composer 
of  the  hixteenth  century,  was  tho  author  of  the 
following  amougHt  other  workn,  MadrigaUam 
Libri  5  I'acum,"  Venice,  15C2  and  lofla. 

BOTA,  ItOSA,  a  celebrated  Italian  Hinger, 
was,  in  1770,  a  pupil  of  Ualuppi  in  the  Conser- 
vatory of  the  Incurabili  at  Venice.  Dr.  Bumey 
heaitt  her,  and  spoke  h^hly  of  her  talent. 

BOTE.  An  uistrument  frequently  mentioned 
by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  by  tho  old  French  poets. 


and  which,  £rom  the  analogy  of  its  name  to  the 
Latin  word  rota,  a  wheel,  is  eenorally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  f^nch  vielle,  or 
English  hnrdygurdy,  the  tones  of  whioh  ore 
produced  by  the  fliotion  of  a  wheeL 

BOTH,  WILHELM  A.  T..  bom  at  Erftirt 
about  the  year  1720,  learned  the  clemtmts  of 
music  of  Adlung,  and  continued  his  studies, 
principally  of  the  harpsichord,  at  Weimar,  under 
tho  celebrated  Walthcr.  In  1754  he  settled  as 
a  teacher  of  music  at  Berlin,  and  in  1757  pub- 
Ushed there  a  collection  of  songs  of  his  own 
composition. 

BOTHE,  JOnANN  CHBISTOPH,  bom  in 
1653,  was  tho  son  of  a  singra  at  Bosswein,  who 
taught  him  the  dements  of  Vocal  and  instm- 
mental  music.  Ho  first  entered  the  service  of 
tho  Duke  of  Coborg  as  violinist  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  subsequently  (in  1698)  became 
chiunber  musician  to  the  Prince  of  Schwaiti- 
butg.  He  died  in  1720,  leaving  several  consid- 
erable works  fbr  the  church. 

BOTHE.  JOHANN  EBNEOT.  ddest  son  of 
the  procoding,  was  bora  at  Coburg  in  1688. 
Having  i%ceived  the  elements  of  his  musical 
education  &om  his  father,  ho  went  to  Berlin, 
where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  a  chorister. 
He  next  become  a  bass  singer  to  several  Uer-- 
man  tiieatres;  till,  tired  of  the  wandering  lifo  of 
an  aoto^  he  settled  at  Sondcrshausen,  where  he 
was  received  in  the  prince's  chapel  as  a  unger 
and  violiiust  He  died  at  the  above  town  in 
1774. 

KOTHE,  ATJOrST  FBIEDBICn,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Sondorshauscu 
ID  1696,  was  a  good  violinist,  and  in  1723  en- 
tered the  service  of  tho  Margrave  of  Bayrouth. 
Some  years  after  this  ho  returned  to  his  native 
town,  when  his  prince  nominated  him  chamber 
musician  and  director  of  his  chapeL  He  died  at 
Sondcrshausen  in  1784. 

BOTONDA.  (I.)  Bound,  full,  in  speaking 
of  tho  tone  of  a  voice  or  instrument, 

BOUGET  DE  L'ISLE.  Author  of  the  French 
national  song  the  Slarscillaiae. 

EOUL^VDE,  or  BOULEMEN.  (F.)  A  term 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  rapid  movements,  or  pas- 
sages, but  particularly  to  a  rapid  flight  of  notes 
extemporaneously  introduced  as  an  embellish- 
meut.   See  Youta. 

BOUNDELAT,  or  BONDEL.  From  the 
French  word  rondeM.  A  kind  of  ancient  poom, 
so  denominated,  according  to  Menage,  from  its 
form,  by  which  it  constantly  returned  to  tho 
first  verse,  and  thus  went  round.  The  common 
roundelay  consisted  of  thirteen  ventes,  eight  in 
one  rhyme,  and  five  in  another.  One  of  its  rules 
was,  that  the  first  verse  should  have  a  complete 
senRc,  and  yet  jo-n  agreeably  with  the  doong 
vcTse,  though  in  itself  independent. 

Some  writers  speak  of  the  roundelay,  or  rondel, 
as  a  kind  of  air  appropriated  to  dancing ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  word  seems  to  imply  little  more 
than  dancing  in  a  circle.  Our  old  English  poets 
use  this  word  as  signifying  a  umplo,  rural  strain, 
both  short  and  lively. 

HOUND.   A  specie!  of  fugue  in  the  uniMin, 
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composed  iu  imitation  of  a  catch,  and  bo  called 
because  the  porformcn  follow  each  other  through 
the  several  parts  in  a  circulating  motion.  Tlxe 
following  rgund  on  the  diatonic  scale  was  writ- 
ten and  composed  by  T.  Goodban,  Canterbury. 
We  copy  it  from  Novello's  "  Muucal  Times." 

JUMcrafo. 


1  /^E^I^E^Eai^ft^^ : 


All  who  ring  ud  wiih  to     pleast,  matt 


1  o — 1 

— ^_ 

Na-tun'B  blcH-lngi  all  ihooU  '^m^ 


tootbei 


ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES.  This  cele- 
brated philosopher,  author,  and  muBiciau,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1712.  His  fiither  was  a 
watchmaker  in  that  town,  and  dcatiucd  his  son 
first  to  learn  the  business  of  enamel  painting, 
and  afterwords  of  copperplate  enffraving;  but 
the  aversion  of  Jean  Jacques  to  both  these  occu- 
pations soon  decided  him  to  quit  Geneva,  which 
he  (lid  in  1728,  and  wandering,  at  first,  tlu-ough 
various  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  he  picked  up 
a  miserable  pittance,  chiollj  by  writing  music. 

832 


It  was  at  Venice  that  his  natural  lore  for  this  art 
was  more  decidedly  developed,  and  his  taste 
especially  led  him  towards  the  best  music  in 
Italy.  On  his  arrival  at  Faria,  he  soon  became 
known  as  a  philosopher  and  orator,  and  not  lew 
OS  being  one  of  the  most  singular  in  his  conduct 
of  human  beings.  He  began  his  litfonry  careex 
by  painting  in  the  most  vivid  colon  the  dangeis 
of  theatrical  reprcscntationa ;  at  the  aame  time 
he  wrote  himself  a  comedy,  -Nareiste."  Se 
published  his  opinion  that  the  French  language 
WAS  incapable  of  truly  musical  adaptation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  he  set  to  music  a  French  opera, 
"Le  Devin  du  VilU^e."  He  demonstrated  the 
moral  injuriousnoas  of  romances,  and  he  wrote 
the  "XbuMlla  SoUe"  Part  of  his  dul^  occo:- 
pation.  after  his  first  arrival  at  Paris,  still  con* 
sisted  in  copying  munc,  which  he  continued 
chiefly  for  the  support  of  a  poor  relation.  At 
the  same  time  he  completed,  besides  many  other 
cheft-dFeeuvrt,  both  the  worife  and  music  of  his 
"Ihvin  du  Village,"  and  invented,  in  his  "  Pyg- 
tmUhn,"  the  species  of  performance  since  called 
melodrama.  Hia  "Deein  du  VHtape"  had  juat 
been  brought  out,  and  received  witii  enthiiaiaaiB, 
when,  in  1752,  a  company  of  Italian  Hingcra  ar- 
rived at  FarU,  whose  success  aroused  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  French  composers.  Two  paitiea 
were  immediately  formed  in  Paris,  the  one  sup- 
porting Italura  muaic,  the  other  abusing  it ;  till 
at  length  the  controversy  ran  so  high,  that  the 
Italian  singers  were  ordered  to  quit  Fmnce. 
Kousseau,  worm  partisan  of  the  Italians,  then 
seemed  to  forget,  not  only  his  "Devin  du  VO- 
loffe,"  but  variouR  other  advontt^es  that  tho 
French  theatre  offered  him,  and  wrote,  in  17^3, 
his  celebrated  letter  on  French  music  In  this 
work,  written  with  all  his  diaracteriatio  elo- 
quence  and  enthusiasm,  he  went  bo  Cor  as  to  de- 
clare that  the  French  had  absolutely  no  musie ; 
that  their  ariettes  were  twt  ariettes ;  their  recita- 
tives not  recitatives;  and  that  their  harmony 
was  nothing  better  than  the  work  of  schoolboys, 
which  they  used  without  the  least  discretiui. 
Ho  added,  at  the  same  time,  a  parallel  of  the 
advantages  of  Italian  music  in  the  above  re- 
spects, and  concluded  by  a  critique  of  a  very 
celebrated  monologue  in  tho  "Armide  "  of  Lully. 
This  critique  was  immediately  refuted  by  Ita- 
meau,  who  had  previously  attacked  the  "Decin 
du  Vaiage."  A  host  of  other  pamphl^  followed, 
abusing  and  ridiculing  the  opinions  of  Rousseau 
in  every  possible  way.  Pasquinades  and  songs 
were  written  against  him,  and  in  every  print 
shop  he  was  indeccnUy  caricatured.  At  one  of 
the  theatres  a  force  called  ■■  The  Fairies  "  was  pro- 
duced, in  which  his  character  and  opinions  were 
outraged.  He  was  refused  the  payment  of  the 
sums  due  to  him'  from  the  theatre  for  the  per- 
formances of  his  owa  opera,  and  even  fozbioidea 
to  enter  the  house  when  his  own  piece  waa 
played.  These  persecutions  continued  and  came 
home  to  their  object,  being  even  greatly  height- 
ened by  his  resUess  and  diseased  imagination. 
Ue  now  more  and  more  ahunncd  the  society  of 
the  capital,  and  at  length,  on  tho  invitation  of 
the  Marquis  of  Girardin,  retired  to  the  village  of 
ErmcnonviUe,  where,  after  a  residence  of  tmly 
six  weeks,  he  died.  The  following  are  the 
writings  of  this  great  author  on  the  sulgect 
of  music:  1.  "  PrqfH  eoncematU  da  mwtwoux 
Siffnes  pour  Is  Mtiaijiue."    This  was  read  1^ 
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the  author  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ia  1742.  ' 
2.  "  Oiatertaiion  nr  la  Mtuigue  HoihrRe,"  Faria, 
1743.  3.  "LeUnd'vn  ^m^onutt  deFAeadimie 
Royale  de  Miaique  d  tet  Camaradea  do  V  Orchaitre," 
Paris,  17d2.  4.  "  Lettra  tur  la  Miuigua  Fhm^aiw," 
with  the  motto  "  Sunt  verba  et  vocei  pratcreaque 
nihil,"  Paris,  1753.  5.  "  Dietiormaire  da  Jl/u- 
tique,"  Neither  in  tiiia  work  nor  in  any  of  hia 
poBterior  musical  pubUcatioiiB  did  he  disavow  or 
change  his  opinions  respecting  French  music. 

6.  Many  articles  concerning  music  in  the  Eney- 
elopidU.  These  were  written  aboutthe  year  1730. 

7.  "  Una  Lettre  h  M.  tAbU  Raynal  an  Sujet  (fun 
tiottveau  Mode  de  Muaique  invetiti  par  M.  Blainviile." 

8.  "  EscaTitan  det  Prineipet  avattc^t  par  M,  Hamtau 
daiu  Ma  Brocfuira  itUimUt  <  Erretera  nr  ta  Mvaiqw 
doM  rEnct/otopidU.'"  Aod  9.  **  Let^  A  M. 
Bumey  tur  la  Muaique,  avae  dea  Fragmena  da  f  06- 
lervatioa  tvr  FAleette  Italienna  de  M.  le  Chevalier 
Gluck."  His  principal  practical  works  consist  of 
"  PyffmaHon,"  a  melodrama;  "£«  Davin  du  Vit- 
lage,"  interlude:  " FragmeTia  de  Daphnit  et  CMoe, 
oon^iM^s  du  premier  Acte,  de  tEaquiaae  da  Prologue 
et  de  i^ffiretu  Uoreeauz  pripar&i  poor  to  eeeond 
Arte,"  Paris,  1780  ;  "  Loa  riz  nouveanx  Airs  da 
Devindv  Village,"  Paris,  1780;  and  "Lea  Conao- 
lationa  ies  Miairea  de  ma  Vie,  ou  Recueil  d^Aira, 
Bmnaneea,  et  Duoa,"  with  this  motto,  "  Nature  eat 
un  doux  guide ;  Je  queaie  par  tout  aa  piste ;  noua 
taeotu  confmdata  da  traoea  arti/lcieUei ;"  from 
Montaigne.  This  work  was  magnificentiy  en- 
graved at  Paris,  in  1781.  It  contains  nearly  one 
hundred  songs,  ariettes,  and  duofl*  with  French 
and  Italian  text. 

BOTJSSEL,  FRAKpOIS,  a  Brencli  eomposei 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  publiahed*  amon^ 
other  works,  " Ciannuu  ditS^et  Qpartti"  Fansi 
1577. 

ROTTSSEL,  FERDINAND,  a  French  professor 
of  mumc,  published  in  1775,  at  Paris,  a  work 
entitled  "Le  Guide  Muaieal,  ou  Hiiorie  et  Pra- 
tique abrifiias  de  ta  Muaigua  Vocala  et  Itutrumentale, 
aelon  let  Riglea  d»  lAeoon^Ofnement  etdela  Com- 
poaition." 

ROUSSIER,  ABBE  PIERRE  JOSEPH,  was 
bom  at  Marseilles  in  1716.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  music  which  were  published  at  Paris 
and  Qoneva  between  the  yean  1761  and  1783. 
He  died  at  Ecouis,  in  Ncanuindy,  about  the  year 
1790. 

ROVEDINO,  an  excellent  Italian  bass  singer, 
perfionned  at  Faris  in  1700,  and  subsequently 
went  to  London,  where  he  belonged  to  the  King's 
Theatre  for  upwards  of  ten  seasons. 

ROA^ETTA,  D.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA. 
Chapol  master  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  church 
and  dramatic  cumposer  there,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  BGvontocnth  century.  Amongst  his  works 
ore  the  following.  Sacred  miuic :  >'  Meaaa  e  SiU- 
mi  d  6,6,7,  eS  Vod,  con  2  V.; "  « Sabni  d  6  a  6 
Voei,  con  2  V.;"  "  SiOmi  d  3e  4  Voci,  tim2  V.,d 
aUri  Stro/noUi;"  "Salmi  iS  Voci;"  "  ATotetti  d 
2c  3  Voei ; "  •<  MoleUt  Cotioertaii  d  2e3  Voci,  con 
V.  to  piace; "  "  Motetti  conccrtati  A  2  e  3  Voci,  con 
Litanie  it  4  Vovi ; "  "  iladrigali  coaccriati  i  6 
Voci,  con  2  V.e  B.,"  Venice,  1625.  Dramatic: 
"  Ercole  in  Lidia,"  opera,  1645 ;  "Antiape,"  opera, 
1G49,  coigointly  with  Leardini ;  "  CtManza  di 
Uotmoadot"  Oj^mt  1659;  **.^iKon'  ttt  ApoUo  9 


Lcueotoe,"  opera,  1663;  and  "  Roailena,"  opera, 
1664. 

ROY,  ADRIEN  LE.    See  Lbkot. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MUSICIANS,  LON- 
DON.  The  origin  of  this  institution,  like  that 
of  many  others,  was  purely  accidental.  In 
1736i  a  celebrated  oboe  playw,  of  the  name 
of  Kytch,  went  to  England  frtnn  Gramany* 
whose  perfonnance  wu  held  in  such  h^;h  esti- 
mation that  he  was  engaged  at  two  or  three  pri- 
vate parties  of  an  evening  to  play  opera  songs, 
&c.,  which  he  executed  with  exquisite  taste  and 
feeling.  But  with  all  the  patronage  and  encour- 
agement that  Kytch  enjoyed,  he,  like  too  many 
other  talented  men,  was  very  improvident ;  he 
neglected  his  fiunily,  then  himself;  oonsequentty 
ho  became  totally  incapable  of  appearing  before 
any  respectable  assembly;  and  at  last  he  was 
found,  oue  morning,  dead  in  St.  James's  market. 
That  a  great  good  often  arises  from  partial  evil 
was  verified  in  this  instance.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Kytch,  Feating,  the  celebrated  violinist, 
Weidemann,  the  flute  player,  (who  instructed 
George  III.,)  and  Vincent,  the  oboe  player,  wore 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Orange  Coffee  IIouso, 
in  the  Haymarket,  when  thcv  observed  two  very 
interesting  boys  driving  milch  asses ;  on  inquir- 
ing who  they  were,  they  proved  to  be  the  orphans 
of  tho  unfortunate  K^h.  With  a  feeling  that 
reflects  honor  on  their  memories,  they  entered 
into  a  subscription  to  rescue  the  children  of  their 
departed  brother  professor  from  such  a  degrading 
situation,  and,  on  consulting  with  Dr.  Ureene, 
and  several  other  eminent  composers,  on  the 
necessity  of  a  fond  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  indi- 
gent musicians,  their  widows  and  orphans,  they 
established  on  the  19th  of  April,  1738,  this  soci- 
ety. In  a  document  printed  in  May,  1738,  ser- 
enl  rules  and  regulations  are  inserted,  and 
among  tho  names  enrolled  9»  members  are, 
George  Frederic  Handel,  Esq.,  Dr.  Ame,  Dr. 
Boyce,  Dr.  Bumoy,  Dr.  Hayes,  Dr.  Greene,  Dr. 
PcpuBch,  J.  0.  Smith,  (Handel's  amanuensis,)  &c. 

ROY,  SIMON  DE.  A  French  contrapuntist 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  of  his  motets 
may  be  fbund  in  "JoaneUi  Nov.  Thea.  Mua.," 
Venice,  1568. 

ROYER,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS  PANCRACE, 
a  native  of  Bu^undy,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1705.  Ho  went  to  reside  in  Paris  about  tho  year 
1725,  and  there  acquired  much  reputation  for 
his. manner  of  singing,  and  for  his  excellent  per- 
formance on  tho  organ  and  harpsichord.  Through 
the  interest  of  his  ftiends,  aided  by  his  ovm  mer- 
its, ho  obtained  a  reversionary  grant  of  die  place 
of  music  master  to  tho  royal  &mily  of  Fnmce ; 
and  he  came  into  possession  of  it  in  the  year 
1746.  In  tho  following  year  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Concert  iipiriiuel,  and  in  1754 
obtained  the  situation  of  composer  of  the  music 
for  the  kin^  chamber,  and  inspector  general  of 
tho  opera.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  these  advan- 
tageous and  InczatiTe  employments,  for  he  died 
in  the  month  of  January  fitUowing,  in  fho  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Royor  composed  the  operas  of  "Pyrrhaa," 
"  Zaide,"  '*  Pouooir  de  P Amour,"  "  Amaiaia," 
uid  "  Promithie,"  and  many  lessons  for  the  harp- 
sichord, of  which,  however,  only  one  collection 
haa  Utiierto  been  published. 
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ROZE,  NICOLAS,  Ubtarian  to  the  ConserTa- 
tory  of  Music,  was  bom  near  Cbalons-sur-Saone, 
in  1745,  and,  from  the  age  of  flcren,  officiated  as 
chorister  in  the  town  of  Bcaune.  Shortly  after- 
wards  he  atodied  music  under  Rousseau  of  Dijon, 
and  mi^  such  progress  in  countfirpoint,  that 
before  be  waa  ten  yean  of  age  a  motet  of  bis 
composition  was  performed  with  a  fall  orchestra. 
Hie  voice  was  also  so  remarkable  at  that  age, 
that  persons  came  Irom  all  tho  neighboring 
towns  to  hear  him.  In  1789,  after  having  com- 
posed a  grand  mass  for  the  town  of  Beaune,  he 
Drought  it  to  Paris  for  the  inspection  of  Dan- 
▼ergne,  then  superintendent  of  the  king's  band. 
Tbia  able  master  immediately  engaged  Roze  to 
write  a  motet  for  the  Concert  Spiriiml.  It  was 
from  this  time  that  his  talents  became  very  gen- 
erally known,  and  he  was  accordingly  soon  nom- 
inate conductor  of  the  music  at  the  cathedral  of 
Angers ;  in  which  city,  during  a  residence  of  Bve 
years,  he  established  a  public  concert,  and  other- 
wise promoted  the  interest  of  music.  In  1775 
Roze,  now  the  Abb6  Roze,  was  lumed  chapel- 
master  of  the  Saints-Innocens  Church,  at  Paris, 
where  bis  compositionB  and  performance  became 
very  celebrated.  On  the  death  of  La)^16,  in 
1807,  he  tecdved  his  appointment  of  Ubrarian. 

RUBATO,  or  ROBATO.  (I.)  Robbed,  bor- 
rowed. The  term  Umpo  ruhato  is  applied  to  a 
style  of  perfiarmance  in  which  some  notes  are 
held  latter  thsn  tlidr  legitimate  time,  while 
others  arc  curtailed  of  their  proportionate  dura- 
tions, in  order  that,  on  the  whole,  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  measure  may  not  be  disturbed. 

RUBINELLL  GIOVANNI,  a  celebrated  con- 
traltist,  was  boru  at  Brescia,  about  the  year  1762. 
In  1772  he  belonged  to  tho  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
bui^'s  chapel  at  Stuttgard,  and  his  name  first 
appears  in  1771,  as  a  principal  ungOT  in  Italy. 
He, -in  that  year,  performed  at  Modena,  in  iSusi- 
cUo's  "Alenandro  nelt  Ittdte,"  and  in  Anfosn's 
'*  Demofboitta."  AStex  this  ho  appeared  as  princi- 
pal singer  in  all  the  great  theatres  of  Italy,  pre- 
viously to  his  going  to  London,  in  April,  1786. 
His  journey  from  Rome,  where  he  had  just  sung 
at  uie  eamival,  was  by  no  means  prointioaB. 
The  weather  was  unusually  severe ;  and  he  waa 
not  only  overturned  in  his  chaise  at  Ma^oa,  in 
Prance,  but  after  quitting  the  ship  in  which  he 
Bailed  from  Calais  to  Dover,  the  boat  tliat  was  to 
have  landed  him  was  overset  near  the  shore,  and 
he  remained  a  considaabte  time  in  the  water. 
The  first  opoa  in  which  Rnbinelli  apj^eared  in 
En^and  was  a  pasticcio,  called  "  Vlrgmia,"  on 
the  4th  of  May.  His  own  part,  however,  was 
chiefly  composed  by  Angiolo  Taichi,  a  yoting 
Neapolitan,  who  afterwards  rapidly  advanced  to 
great  eminence.  In  figure  Rubinelli  was  tall 
and  majestic,  in  countenance  mild  and  benign. 
There  was  dignity  in  Ids  appearance  on  the 
stage;  and  tiie  instant  the  ttms  of  his  voice  waa 
hoard,  no  doubt  rcmuned  with  the  a|)dienco  that 
he  was  the  first  singer.  His  style  waa  grand 
and  truly  dramatic,  his  execution  neat  and  dis- 
tinct, his  taste  and  embellishments  new,  select, 
and  masterly,  and  his  articulation  so  pure  and 
well  accented,  that;  in  his  recitatives,  no  one  con- 
versant in  the  Italian  language  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  look  at  the  book  of  the  words  while  he 
was  nnging-  RubincUi,  from  tho  fulness  of  his 
voice  and  greater  aimpiicity  of  s^le,  pleased  a 


more  considerable  number  of  hearers  than  Pae- 
chierotti;  though  none,  perhaps,  so  exquisitely 
as  that  singer  used  to  delight  his  real  admirers. 
Rubinelli,  finding  himself  censured,  on  his  first 
arrival  in  En^aud,  for  changing  and  ombeUish- 
^g  his  airs,  sang,  "  Return,  O  Ood  of  hostsl  " 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  so  plain  and  una- 
dorned a  manner,  that  even  those  who  venerate 
Handel  the  most,  thought  him  insipid.  The 
second  opera,  in  which  Rubinelli  and  Mara  sang 
together,  was  "  Armida."  AU  the  music,  except 
Mara'a  part  in  this  drama,  was  the  eompoaitiaii 
of  Motellui. 

RUBINI,  OIOVANNI  BATTI8TA  the  mtmt 
celebrated  living  tenor,  was  bom  on  the  7tli 
of  April,  1795,  at  Romano,  a  little  town  of  tho 
province  of  Bergamo.  The  son  of  a  professor  of 
music,  he  acquired  the  dements  of  the  art  in  his 
earliest  years,  and  at  the  ago  of  eight  he  akeady 
san^  in  the  churches,  or  took  his  part  on  th« 
vioUn  in  the  orchestra.  At  a  later  pcoiod  he  was 
put  under  the  charge  of  Don  Stmto,  a  priest, 
and  organist  of  Atuo,  near  Brescia,  who  was 
learned  in  harmony  and  in  the  art  of  singing. 
After  having  tried  uwToiceof  the  young  Rubiid, 
he  deddod  that  the  child  had  no  talent  for  sing, 
ing,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  fiither,  who,  con- 
vinced of  the  mistake  of  the  organist  of  Adro, 
continued  to  give  lessons  to  his  son,  who  made 
his  dibut  at  the  age  of  twelve,' in  a  female  part. 
A&ex  this  attempt  Rubini  repaired  to  Bergamo, 
having  an  engagement  to  ^y  the  violin  solos 
between  the  acts  and  to  sing  in  the  chomaes. 
His  first  attempt  as  a  singer  in  the  theatre  of  this 
city  was  in  an  air  of  Lamberti,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  a  comedy;  he  had  a  brilliant 
sucocss,  and  received  from  the  impressatio  _fit9 
franet  as  a  reward.  The  recollection  of  this 
inddent  still  sometimeB  amuses  the  now  cele- 
brated artist  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  his  triumph  cffiued  by 
the  refusal  of  the  impressario  at  Milan  to  re- 
ceive him  into  the  chorus  of  his  theatre,  because 
he  had  not  voice  enough.  An  engagement 
offered  him  in  a  stroUii^  troupe,  whidi  waa 
about  to  go  into  Piedmont,  was  the  <mlT  reMnrea 
which  remained  to  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Fos- 
aano,  Rubini  sang  the  rdlea  of  the  first  tenor,  as 
well  as  at  Saluzso  and  Yerceil.  In  the  last- 
named  place  he  met  a  violinist  named  Madi, 
with  whom  ha  associated  himself  ioi  the  purpose 
of  giving  concerts ;  but  their  tour  to  Alexandria, 
Novi,  and  Valenza,  proving  ansaceesBflil,  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  VercdL  The  Bua- 
ery  which  he  experienced  in  those  excuruons 
induced  him  to  quit  the  atrolling  troupe,  and  go 
to  Milan.  He  could  only  find  uere  an  engage- 
ment at  forty-five  francs  a  month,  at  Pavia ;  but 
the  success  which  he  met  there  was  such  that  he 
was  otgaged  fbr  tiie  carnival  <tf  1810,  at  Brosda, 
where  he  reot^ved  one  ^oosuid  francs  fbr  three 
months.  This  price  was  douUed  in  tho  follow- 
ing spring,  for  the  theatre  San  Moe^  at  Venice, 
and  finally  Barbaja  engaged  him  for  the  theatre 
Fiorentini,  at  Naples,  at  eighty-four  ducata  a 
month.  After  a  year  Barbaja  wished  to  dismiaa 
Rubini,  althoi^h  he  had  obtained  the  &vor  of 
the  public,  and  only  consented  to  retain  him 
on  condition  of  reducing  his  salary  to  seventy 
ducats.  The  singer  coiUd  have  obtained  more 
advantageous  situations  dsewhore,  but  he  wished 
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to  remain  in  Naples,  where  he  received  useful 
lessoofl  from  Nozzari.  Still,  in  snhecribing  to  the 
hard  co&ditums  of  the  manager,  he  ami.  to  bim, 
vith  the  confidence  of  an  artist  who  knew  hia 
leal  worth,  and  what  he  was  one  day  to  become, 
"You  profit  hy  the  adrantage  which  my  posi- 
tion gives  you ;  but  I  will  catch  you  later."  He 
was  not  deceived ;  some  operas  written  for  him 
in  1616  and  1817,  the  profound  impression  which 
he  produced  at  'Roma  in  tHe  "  Oasxa  Ladra," 
the  briUisnt  Boccesa  which  he  obtained  at  Paler- 
mo, and  after  his  letnra  to  Naples,  caused  hia 
compensation  to  be  raised  to  a  considerable  sum. 
In  1825  he  appeared  at  Paris  for  the  first  time ; 
making  bis  dibut  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  the 
rdte  of  Kamiro,  m."La  Cmoreniola."  The  charm 
of  bis  vcHce;  his  style,  peculiar  to  himself, 
which  he  has  borrowed  from  no  school ;  his  rare 
elegance  of  vocalustion,  and  omamenta  in  the 
best  taste,  made  his  triumph  sure.  "  La  Donna 
del  Logo,"  "  La  Gazza  Ladnh"  and  "  OUlto," 
consolidated  his  reputation,  and  made  the  jour- 
nalists of  that  day  give  him  the  title  of  the 
•'king  of  tenors."  Babaja,  who  had  yielded 
Bufcini  to  the  management  of  the  Italian  thea- 
tre at  Paris,  recall^  him  at  the  end  of  six 
months.  After  bis  return  to  Naples  in  1826,  he 
was  sent  to  Milan,  and  then  to  Vienna,  where  he 
had  already  been  in  1824.  In  this  interval  Bd- 
lini's  '*  II  Pirata "  and  "  La  Sonnambula,"  as 
well  as  Donizetti's  "  Anna  Bolena,"  had  at  last 
given  to  Kubini  the  kind  of  music  which  suited 
best  his  talent  and  organization,  and  in  which 
he  showed  himself  much  superior  to  what  he  had 
been  in  the  operas  of  Bosuni.  Bellini  and  Bobi- 
ni  seemed  to  have  been  bom  for  each  other,  and 
for  their  mutual  glory  to  be  inseparable.  It  is 
from  this  time  ( 1826)  tliat  the  incontestable  supe- 
riority of  Rubisi  in  his  special  walk  bears  date. 
In  the  works  already  cited,  he  made  use  of  the 
frequent  contrast  ofpiano  tmd^forte,  which  is  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  his  style,  which  he 
perhaps  abuses  by  too  frequent  use,  but  by  means 
of  which  he  excites  the  most  lively  emotions. 
It  is  hia  individual  mark,  and  it  is  by  this  that 
he  has  created  a  manner,  of  which  the  imitators 
are,  unhappily,  far  infmor  to  the  model  which 
he  baa  given. 

Up  to  the  year  1831,  Kubini  had  been  in  the 
pay  of  Barbaja,  who  had  been  obliged  to  increase 
his  salary  to  sixty  thousand  francs.  Free,  now, 
from  all  engagements,  Kubini  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  excited  the  most  Uvely  enthusiasm  in 
"It  Pirata,"  "  An»a  Solena,"  " Im  Sonnambula," 
and  the  other  works  of  his  new  repsrfowv.  IVoin 
Hum  time  he  sang  every  year,  alternately,  six 
months  in  Paris,  and  tike  other  six  either  in 
London  or  at  the  English  festivals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  summer  of  1838,  in  which  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  to  lus  native  place,  Bergamo. 
His  reputation  increased  from  day  to  day,  and 
his  succesB  has  caused  him  to  he  zoeognized  as 
ttie  first  tenor  of  his  time.  Hia  wealth  surpassed 
that  of  all  nngers,  even  those  whom  fortune 
has  most  favoied.  In  the  first  year  after  his 
engagement  with  Barbaja,  he  made  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  francs  r  since  which 
time  his  annual  income  has  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred UwDssond  francs,  and  the  total  of  hia  for- 
tune is  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  halt 
Bubini  married,  in  1819,  Mile.  Chomel,  a  French 
cantatric^  who  had  some  mcceis  at  Nicies, 


under  the  name  of  Comelli.  She  sang  in  Lon- 
don, in  1831,  with  her  husband,  in  "II  Firata" 
which  was  the  last  season  that  she  sang  in  public. 
She  was  bom  at  Paris  May  31,  1704. 

"  Kubini's  voice,"  says  a  recent  critic,  "is  aten- 
or,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  It  begins  from 
E,  and  rises  in  psM»  notes  to  B  above  the  lines;  it 
continues  in  di  tctta  notes  to  the  F,  ever  in  an  in- 
tonation of  perfect  justness  and  evenness.  Thus 
the  scale  which  it  runs  over  is  of  two  octaves 
and  one  note.  But  that  is  but  its  ordinary  com- 
pass ;  for  we  have  heard  Kubini,  in  Donizetti's 
"  Aoierto  Davtrmtx,"  leap  oven  to  O.  He  had, 
indeed,  never  ascended  so  hi(^ ;  and  he  himscU; 
aftor  that  tow  deforve,  appeared  astonished  at  the 
feat. 

"  So  much  for  its  extent.  As  for  its  power,  it 
has  not  been  bdow  what  the  strongest  dramatio 
expression  may  require  from  a  singer.  But  this 
strength,  howevn  great,  never  offimds  the  ear  tra* 
too  rough  bursts.  His  voice  is  envdoped,  as  U 
were,  in  a  light  gauze,  which,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  most  rapid  leaps,  softens  the  asperi- 
ties almost  always  inseparable  from  an  enci^ctio 
vibration.  Hence  the  unspeakable  sweetness 
and  charm  which  spread  round  the  singer  when 
he  utters  passages  ^  sorrow  and  tendorneea.  It 
is  of  him  that  one  may  say,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  he  has  tears  in  hia  voice. 

"  We  willingly  acknowledge  thot  nature  comes 
in  for  a  large  share  in  those  qualities  so  rare  and 
so  precious ;  but  what  art  has  added  is  immense. 
One  of  the  wondws  of  tiiat  art  is  revealed  in  the 
tranritiona  from  the  cheat  to  the  head  voice,  and 
«io«  MTM.  When  he  has  reached  the  limit  of  the 
chest  register,  E,  for  instance,  the  change  in  en- 
tering the  head  voice  is  effected  so  marvellously 
that  it  is  imposuble  to  seize  the  moment  of  the 
tranntion.  Another  of  those  wonders  is  that, 
gifted  with  very  broad  lungs,  and  which  it^tire 
a  large  quantity  of  air,  he  measures  bis  zespira^ 
ticn  with  so  much  dexterity  that  he  loses  of  his 
breath  but  just  what  is  required  to  produce  the 
sound  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  notes. 
His  manner  of  drawing  breath  is  also  one  of  the 
secrets  of  art  fbr  which  it  is  impossible  to  account. 
He  so  cleverly  dissembles  the  artifice  of  respira- 
tion, that,  in  the  Imgest  passagea,  one  cannot 
perceive  the  moment  when  his  breatii  is  renewed. 
To  explain  such  a  phenomenon,  he  must  fill  and 
empty  his  lungs  almost  instantaneously,  and  with- 
out ue  least  interruption,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  a  cup  which  one  emptied  with  one  band  and 
filled  with  the  other.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
what  advantage  a  singer  must  derive  from  such 
a  fusviXtf,  whuh  he  is  as  much  indebted  for  to 
nature  as  to  practice.  By  this  means  he  can 
impart  to  bis  phrases  a  brilUant  and  varied  color, 
for  bis  organ  retains  in  its  gradmtion  the  strength 
necessary  for  commencing,  pursuing,  and  ending, 
without  any  interruption,  the  longest  pmods- 

There  an  those  who,  after  seeing  Butuni,  will 
tell  you  that  he  is  a  cold  and  stiff  actor,  if  they 
do  not  even  add  that  he  is  no  actor  at  alL  This 
is  another  error  that  it  is  easy  to  dispel.  This 
immobility  he  is  reproached  with,  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  manner  of  singing.  Be- 
hold Kubini  in  titose  famous  adoffios,  when,  mo- 
tionless, and  his  hietd  inclined  backwards,  to 
open  to  sound  a  broader  passage,  he  ruses  that 
harmonioiu  and  limi^d  voice,  which  moves  the 
audience  so  deeply  I   Hie  slightest  motion  of  Ifaa 
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body  would  produce  a  waving  in  that  voico  which 
is  of  itself  BO  ewe,  and  deprive  it  of  that  even- 
nesa  and  finish,  whose  chum  is  unspeakable. 
It  is  his  voice  that  weeps,  and  makes  you  weep ; 
you  are  moved  —  you  feel  enraptured  ;  Talma 
himself,  with  his  admirable  mimio  powers,  did 
not  produce  more  stirring  fiffocts. 

"  Such  are  the  various  aspects  under  which  this 
great  singer  presents  himself.  Nature  and  art 
hare  combined  to  render  him  a  real  phenome- 
non. Wm  voice  is  strong,  sweet,  just,  and  even ; 
it  is  nature  which  has  made  it  thus,  and  nature 
never  proved  more  liberal.  His  method  is  a  per* 
feet  one,  because  it  is  founded  in  truth  and  the 
most  exquisite  taste.  Rubini  has  carried  scien- 
ti&c  singing  to  perfection  ;  he  does  better  all  that 
was  done  before  him,  and  art  is  moreover  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  many  innovations  which  have  al- 
ready enriched  all  methods,  Thiis,  to  mention 
but  one,  Kubini  has  been  the  first  to  introduce 
into  song  those  vigorous  aspirations  which  con* 
sist  in  protracting  a  sound  upon  the  same  note 
before  the  solution  of  the  cadence.  This  shake 
imparted  to  the  voice,  this  sort  of  musical  sob, 
ever  produces  a  great  effect,  and  there  is  now  no 
dngn  that  does  not  strive  to  imitate  it 

"  Yet,  as  nothing  in  the  world  is  quite  perfect, 
Rubini  likewise  pays  his  tribute  to  human  nature. 
In  our  opinion  ho  is  too  ntgligent  in  his  manner 
of  delivering  a  recitativo.  Then,  again,  in  enaem- 
ble  pieces,  he  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
eiug ;  and  when  he  condescends  to  open  his  lips, 
it  is  to  remain  completely  uhmt.  One  ma^  say 
that  Rubini  does  not  exist  in  mtemble  pieces. 
He  likewise  often  sings  with  his  chest  voice.  It 
is,  perhaps,  to  these  nafve  artifices  that  Rubini  is 
indebted  for  the  so  complete  preservation  of  his 
oi^an,  which  is  now  as  fresh  as  in  his  most 
youthful  days ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
by  that  excessive  laziness  he  may  endanger  the 
dramatic  conception  of  the  composer,  and  para- 
lyze the  exertions  of  his  oomrades.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  Rubini's  private  charactfx,  for 
our  object  was  the  artist  only ;  but  we  cannot 
dismiss  this  brief  sketch  without  doing  justice  to 
his  generous  feelings,  the  rimplidty  of  hk  hab- 
its, and  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  All  his  oom- 
rades, and  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  him,  will  bear  witness  to  his  eminent 
qualities  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  man  of  the 
world." 

Rubini  is  still  living,  iu  l&5i,  in  |sincely  re- 
tirement, in  the  ndghborhood  of  Milan,  having 
for  some  years  retired  from  the  stage. 

RfrCKTJNG.  (G.)   Syncopation  in  melody. 

RUDIMENTS.  The  first  elements  or  princi- 
ples of  music.  Those  who  desire  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  the  rudiments  of  music 
may  find  all  they  wish  in  "  Moore's  Rodiments," 
now  (1854)  publishing,  with  ■■  Prtwieauve  Exer- 
cises to  be  written  upon  Slates,"  Thia  work  also 
om braces  the  "Grammar  of  Musio,"  and  a 
•<  Treatise  upon  Countrapoiut." 

RUE,  PIERRE  DE  LA.  One  of  the  most 
voluminous  composers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  Pierre  do  la  Rue,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  Petrtfa  PUUenaia.  He  resided  chiefiy  in 
Germany,  and  was  in  great  favor  witli  Prince 
Albert  and  the  Princess  Isabi^  of  the  Low 
Countries.   He  published,  at  Antwerp,    El  Par- 


na»ao  Eapagnol  da  MadrigalM  y  ViOaneiaUf  A  quoin, 
cinco,  y  teit  Voce*,"  besides  gereral  miw—  and 
motets  to  Latin  words. 

Many  of  his  omnpositions  an  bUU  oxtaat  in  tha 
'•Collection  of  Masses  and  Motets"  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished edrly  in  the  sixteenth  contury,  immedi- 
atdy  after  the  invention  of  musical  types.  He 
was  a  very  learned  and  ezcdloit  contzapimtist. 

RTTETZ,  GASPARD,  a  musician  and  learned 
author  of  Lubec,  was  bom  at  AVismar  in  1708. 
His  father  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Buxte- 
hudc,  and  taught  hie  son  the  elements  of  music 
and  harpsichord  playing,  whilst  he  learned  from 
Wilkcn  the  flute,  hadtboy,  and  violin,  and  firom 
Hdlkon  the  organ.  In  1737  he  obtaiufid  the  situ- 
ation of  chanter  at  Lubec.  His  death  took  place 
in  n&5.  He  wrote  the  following  worka  on 
music :  "  Wuderhyie  Vorvrtheile  vom  Unpruape  der 
Kircheiimuna,  (i.  e.,  *'  Refutation  of  exist- 
ing Prejudices  as  to  Hie  Origin  of  Church  Music,**) 
Lubec,  1750 ;  *'  Refiitation  of  existing  Prejudices 
as  to  ^e  present  State  of  Church  Music,"  Lubec, 
1752;  and  "Refutation  of  existing  Prejudices 
against  Church  Music,  and  the  Expenses  which 
it  requires,"  R<»tock  and  Wismar,  17a3.  These 
three  dissertations  are  considered  the  best  which 
have  been  written  on  the  same  subjects. 

RUFFO,  VINCENZO.  An  Italian  contra- 
puntist of  the  sixteenth  century.  Amongst  his 
works  are  the  following:  "MadrigaU  &  5 
Ub.  1,"  Venice,  1603  ;  "  MadrigaU  Cromatici  d  6, 
7,  8  voei,"  Venice,  ldd4  j  "  MadrigaU  Cnmatiei  d  5 
voc.,"  Venice,  l5!io,  1658;  "MadrigaU  Cromatia 
a  4  aw.,"  Venice,  1555,  1660;  "It  LUxto  Prima 
de  Motetti  i  6  vod,"  Venice,  1583 ;  and  "  il  Libro 
Prima  do  Motetti  d  5  voci." 

RUGGERI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA,  a  vocal 
and  instrumental  composer  at  Venice,  published, 
amongst  othen,  the  follon-ing  highly  esteemed 
works :  "  Mariane,"  opera,  1696 ;  "  Miitiade," 
opera,  1699  ;  "Amor  per  Vendetta,"  opoa,  1702; 
"  Araio  in  Sparta,"  opera,  1709;  'Mrmufo  oUon- 
donata,"  opera,  1710 ;  *'  12  Caatate  am  «  tetm 
v.,"  Op.  5,  Venice,  1706 ;  and  "  Sonaic  A  2  K  • 
Vc,"  Op.  4. 

RUGGERIO,  FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated 
maker  of  violins  at  Cremona,  was  called  li  Beer. 
Ho  lived  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Two  of  his  violins,  sold  in  1790,  bore 
the  dates  1640  and  1G70. 

RUGGERIO,  GIOVANNI  B.,  called  U  Bon, 
was  a  celebrated  violin  maker  at  Brixia  about  the 

year  1653. 

RUIIEPUNCT.    (O.)   A  point  of  repose  in 

melody ;  a  cadence. 

RUIMOXTE,  P.  DE,  a  native  of  Saragossa, 
was,  in  1620,  ohapd-master  to  Prince  Albot, 
governor  of  the  Pays  Bas.  He  pubUshed  a  work 
entitled  *' It  Pantauo  Sapamt  da  MadrigaUn  y 
ViOattcicOi,"  and  two  booSca  of  masses  and  mo- 
tets. 

RULED  PAPER.  Paper  on  which  the  ataoe* 
arc  ruled  for  receiving  the  -n-rittcn  notes  of  any 
composition.  Formerly  this  paper  was  wholly 
ruled  by  hand,  and  by  common  quill  pens,  the 
tedious  operation  of  which  was  afterwards  super- 
seded  by  the  invention     five-pointed  pens  made 
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of  brass.  At  present,  however,  the  still  more 
expeditions  mochod  of  ruling  the  paper  with  a 
machine  is  ^nerally  adopted. 

RU1.0FFS,  or  ROELOFFS,  BARTH.,  organ- 
ist and  conductor  of  the  theatrical  otcheatra  at 
Amsterdam,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  1740.  He 
wan  conndered  a  good  violinist  and  composes, 
and  had  also  merit  as  a  poet.  He  produced  many 
works  for  the  Dutch  theatre,  of  some  of  which 
he  wrote  both  the  poetry  and  music 

RDSO,  ABB6,  bom  at  Dijon  about  the  year 
1700,  was  master  of  the  choristers  in  the  church 
of  Toumay,  and  died  iti  1 754.  Somo  of  hjs  print- 
ed masses  are  highly  esteemed. 

RUSO,  FREDERIC,  violoncellirt  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  France,  was  bom  at  VentaiUos  in  1755. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  younger  Duport,  and  en- 
tered the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic in  1787.  He  was  also  a  singing  master  of  high 
,  repute,  and  published  several  operas  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  miisic. 

RTJSSE.  (F.)  Russian  ;  as  d  la  limse,  in  the 
Rufisian  style. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM,  bachelor  of  music,  was 
bora  in  London  in  the  yeoz  1777<  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Cope, 
organist  of  the  Church  of  St  Saviot,  South- 
wark ;  but  his  father,  being  partial  to  cathodrnl 
music,  engaged  also  Shrubsole,  the  oi^anist  of 
Spa  Fields  Chapel,  who  had  formerly  boon  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  the  organist  at 
Bangor,  to  instmet  his  son  in  cathedral  service. 
AAcrwards,  as  a  sort  of  finishing  master,  he  was 
put  under  Groombridge,  the  organist  of  Hackney 
and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  Coleman 
Street ;  with  him  he  continued  about  two  years. 
Russell  then  left  off  all  masters  till  the  year  17D7, 
when  he  placed  himself  for  about  tluroe  years 
under  Dr.  Arnold. 

An  flxdent  and  landaUo  Attire  to  attain  emi- 
nence in  his  profesuon  first  led  Russell  to  exam- 
ine the  writings  of  Haydn  and  Minart ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  in  a  groat  measure,  from  an  atten- 
tive study  of  their  scores  that  he  might  date  his 
great  knowledge  and  excellence  in  art,  both 
as  a  performer  and  composer. 

In  the  year  1789  his  firther  appointed  him  his 
deputy,  as  organist  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury, 
and  he  continued  to  officiate  there  till  the  autumn 
of  1793,  when  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Queen 
Street  Chapel,  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields.  At  the 
time  that  he  was  engaged  in  this  chapel,  a  cath«lral 
service  was  performed  there  by  a  small  but  very 
respectable  choir.  Russell  continued  in  tiiis  en- 
gagement till  the  middle  of  1798,  whm  the  chapel 
was  converted  into  a  Methodist  meeting  house. 
He  then  returned,  for  about  three  months,  to  St. 
Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  till  September  of  the  same 
year,  when  he  was  elected  organist  of  St  Ann's, 
Limehouse,  In  1801  he  was  unanimously  dected 
organist  of  the  Foundling  ChapeL  In  the  year 
17(J8  he  was  a  candidate  with  nx  others  ibr  this 
situation,  at  the  resignation  of  Orenville ;  hut, 
owing  to  the  powortul  interest  that  had  been 
made  for  the  person  who  succeeded,  his  wishes 
were  at  that  time  frustrated.  In  1807,  induced 
chiefly  by  the  excellence  of  the  organ,  which  was 
not  only  the  largest,  but  one  of  the  finest  in  £ng- 
land,  he  ofEsred  himself  a  candidate  fi»  the  place 
of  organist  at  Chxiitchurdi,  ^italfidds.  He  wu 


opposed  by  no  fewer  than  ten  rivals ;  yet  such 
were  his  ftme  and  excellence  as  a  performer  upon 
this  instmment,  that  although  ho  was  personally 
unknown  to  every  person  in  the  parish,  except 
one,  be  was  only  outnumbered  in  votes  by  the 
person  who  sncoeeded,  and  for  whimi  exertionB 
had  been  made,  and  promises  of  votes  obu^od, 
for  several  years  before. 

With  respect  to  his  theatrical  engagements, 
Russell's  enirie  was  (at  the  recommendation  of 
his  friend  and  master,  Dr.  Arnold)  as  piano-forte 
player  and  composer  at  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the 
year  1800.  He  continued  to  hold  these  situations 
for  four  seasons,  tiU  a  change  of  proprietors  took 
place,  and  Reeve  purchased  an  eighth  in  Uie  con- 
cern, after  which  his  services,  of  course,  were  no 
longer  wanted.  In  1801  the  managers  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  engaged  him  to  preside  at  tho 
piano-forte  there,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  they 
stated  to  him,  of  accompanying  Mrs.  BiUington, 
Storaeo,  and  Braham. 

Russell's  theatrical  compositions  are  numerous, 
but  consist  chiefly  of  dramatic  Bpoctaelcs  and  pan- 
tomimes. They  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  about 
twenty,  and  were  principally  written  for  Covent 
Garden,  Sadler's  Wells,  and  the  Circus.  He 
composed,  also,  two  oratorios :  *•  Hie  Redemption 
of  Lrrael."  and  "Job,"  and  four  odes,  ono  on 
music,  another  to  the  genius  of  Handel,  a  third 
on  St  Cecilia's  day,  and  a  fourth  to  harmony, 
besides  several  voluntaries,  glees,  aud  single 
songs. 

As  a  composer  Russell  had  great  excellence ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  the  managers  of 
Covent  Garden  had  put  into  his  hands  ihings  of 
greater  importance  than  pantomimes.  As  a  per- 
former on  the  piano-forte  and  organ,  he  had  few 
equals.  He  died  in  the  year  1813,  aged  thirty- 
six. 

RUSSELL,  HEXRY.  An  Englishman,  who  has 
acquired  considerable  reputation  in  this  country 
as  a  singer  of  ballads  and  similar  music,  mostly 
of  his  own  composition. 

RUSSIAN  MUSIC.  The  Russians  are  a  mu- 
sical people;  they  possess  a  great  number  of 
national  songs,  which,  at  first  hearing,  are  not 
without  a  certain  charm ;  but  they  have  the  fiiult 
of  bttng  all  fiarmcd  on  ttie  same  model,  which 
gives  them  a  monotonous  tinge,  by  which  one  is 
soon  fiuigued.  But  a  more  complicated  kind  of 
music  could  not  be  executed  on  the  balaktika,  the 
only  instrument  hv  which  the  Russian  mougik  is 
accompanied.  A  piece  of  wood,  rudely  shaped, 
nazTower  and  more  flat  than  the  guitar,  fomiuied 
with  three  strinp,  has  neither  great  resources 
nor  very  attractive  charms.  Muitary  music  is 
generally  very  good  in  Russia,  the  intonation  of 
the  horns  and  trumpets  being  pecuharly  remark- 
able. A  sort  of  music,  peculiar  to  Russia,  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
tubes,  which  give  butonenote  each.  Such  an  or- 
chestra, to  be  effective,  must,  of  course,  be  very 
numerous ;  but  the  ^ect  is  admirable.  The 
sound,  better  supplied  than  that  of  any  other 
wind  instrument,  may  be  swelled  and  diminished 
at  pleasure,  and  thus  joins  force  to  expression. 
This  music,  which  is  sufficiently  rare  in  Russia, 
is  in  great  requisition  at  the^^ ;  it  is  generally 
played  in  a  garden,  and  the  effect  produced  at  a 
great  distance,  on  a  delightful  Rusnan  night*  is 
wondeiAil. 
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RUST,  FRIEDBICH  WILHELM,  leader  of 
the  baud  of  the  Prince  of  AnhaJt- Dessau,  was 
Dorn  in  1739.  He  was  a  celebrated  p»fbrmer 
ttata  his  childhood,  both  on  tho  harpeichord  and 
violin.  He  published  many  Tocal  and  instru- 
mental woriu  botween  the  year  1765  and  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Desaan  in  1796. 

RUSTIC  SGSQ.  A  song,  the  words  of  which 
arc  OD  a  rural  subject,  and  tho  melody  rude  and 
£uniliar. 

RUST,  RUSTI,  or  RUAT,  GIACOMO,  chap- 
el-mostcr  at  Barcelona  about  the  year  1767,  was 
bom  at  Rome  in  1741.  He  studied  music  and 
composition,  first  at  the  Conservatory  Delia  Fiet&, 
and  then  at  Rome,  under  the  Chapel-mastor  Ri- 
naldo,  of  Capuo.  lie  next  removed  to  Venice, 
where,  in  1764,  he  gave  hia  first  opera,  entitled 

La  Coittadina  in  Corie."  After  obtaining  his 
chapel-master's  situation,  he  produced  the  fol- 
lowing operas :  "  Idolo  Cinete,"  1774;  "  Anuir  Bi- 
zarro,"  1775  ;  "Alestandro  )teW  Indies"  1775  ; 
•'//  Baron  di  UUa  asciutta,"  1776;  "II  SocraU 
ImoQinariot"  1776;  "U  Giov^"  1776;  "/  dus 


ProUtti,"  1777  ;  "Arlaaene,"  op.  ser.,  Modena, 
1784;  and  "11  Talumano,"  second  act  only,  Mi- 
lan, 178d.    Rust  died  about  the  year  1787. 

RUTINI,  GIOVANNI  PLACIDO,  a  Floren- 
tine composer,  bom  about  the  year  1730.  He 
flnt  ttavulfld  thnmffh  Oenoany,  and  about  1 7d7 
was  established  at  nogae.  In  1766  he  letoxiwd 
to  Italy,  and  then  produced  at  Uodma,  and  otlier 
cities  of  that  country,  eereral  operas  of  his  com- 
position, amongst  which  are  the  following  three: 
"  GU  Spoti  in  Matchera,"  Modena,  1766 ;  "  Amor 
Induttrioto,"  1765;  and  "  Voloffeao."  During  hia 
residence  in  OenuanT  several  of  his  works,  for 
the  voice  and  harpsichord,  were  published  at 
Nuremberg  and  Lripdc. 

RYST,  HERMANN  VAN  DER,  founder  of 
the  Ci^ege  of  Muaic  of  St.  Cecile,  near  Dieste. 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  horn  in  that  town  about 
the  year  1550.  He  was,  during  twelve  years, 
membcar  of  the  chapel  of  the  Dulte  of  Bavaria,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Orlando  La»o  waa  then 
chapel-master. 
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S. 


S.  This  letter  is  used  ss  an  abbreviation  of 
Solo ;  OS,  ory.  S.,  organ  solo.  It  is  sometimes 
used  thus,  (:  S :),  mth.  dots  on  each  side  of  it,  to 
mark  a  repeat ;  but  more  generally  thus,  :  $ : . 

SAAL,  ANTON  W.  C.  Harpist  to  the  DuXe 
of  Mecklenburg-Schirerin,  and  composer  for  his 
instrument,  since  tho  year  17B6. 

SABADINI.  BEBNABDO,  a  distinguished 
Venetian  composes,  was  chapel-master  of  the 
cathedral  and  court  of  Farma.  The  following 
o!  his  works  are  known:  "  Ftnore  <%K  Dei;" 
■'Gloria  tFAmore."  1690;  "£rac/eR/'  1696;  and 

/  DkegtU  cMa  Divina  Sopwnsa,"  oratorio,  1698. 

SABBATINI,  P.  LTJD.  ANT.,  commonly 
called  Sabbatini  of  Padua,  was  a  pupil  in  coun- 
terpoint of  Padre  Martini,  as  also,  probably,  of 
P.  Valloti,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chapel-master 
of  tho  Church  of  St  Anthony  at  Padua.  He 
published  several  theoretical  and  practical  works, 
namely:  "A  Treatise  on  Chords,  according  to 
the  Ciassification  of  Fundamental  Ban:"  this 
book  is  entitled,  in  Italian,  "  La  vera  Idea  delia 
Muakaii  NtmterieAe  Seffnature,"  Venice,  1799 ; 
"  Treatise  on  Fugue,"  in  two  volumes,  witJi  many 
examples  from  the  works  of  F.  Valloti,  Venice, 
1801 ;  "  Eifmenti  teorici  «  pratici  di  Muaica," 
Rome^  1790 :  this  is  a  Bol&ggio»  the  rules  and 
lessons  of  which  are  In  canons;  the  "  25  Salmi 
di  Benedetio  Marcello,"  a  new  edition,  published 
in  1803,  in  conjunction  with  P.  Ansehno  Mar- 
sand  :  of  Sabbatini'fl  part  in  this  edition  it  is  said 
on  the  title,  "  It  quale  ha  ridotCo  it  teato  H  modema 
lellura ; "  and  of  Marsand's  part,  "  Da  cm  /U  oor- 
rella  e  rieorretta  la  Uampa."  Sabbatint  has  also 
composed  a  great  variety  of  inusio  for  the  church, 
which  chiefly  remained  in  manuscript.  He  died 
at  Fadua  in  1809.  At  the  funeral  service  of  Jo- 
melU,  a  grand  mass  by  Sabbatini  was  performed. 

SABBATINI,  GALEAZZO,  of  Piaaro,  was 
an  excellent  theoretical  and  practical  musician. 
Amongst  other  works,  he  published  at  Venico, 
*n  1644,  "  Regola  fadla  breve  per  luoitare  aopra  U 
BauoOmtimioMlFOryanot"  &o,  ^  A  second  edition 
of  this  work  appeared  at  Rome  in  1699. 

SABECA,  or  SAMBTJCA.  An  instrument 
rendered  gaclAtU ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  laige  stringed  instrument  resembling  the 
harp.  . 

SABINO,  HIPPOLTTO.  An  Italian  com- 
poser, chiefly  of  madrigals,  which  were  published 
at  Venice  between  the  years  1570  and  li384. 

SACCni,  D.  GIOVENALE,  canon  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  and  member  of  the  Qoyal 
Academy  at  Mantua,  was  considered  as  an  excel- 
lent musical  theorist.  Ho  died  at  Milan,  where 
he  was  professor  of  eloquence  at  tho  College  of 
Xobili,  in  1789.  He  wrote  several  works  on  mu- 
sical subjects,  published  at  Milan  between  the 
years  1761  and  1778. 

SACCHI,  SIONORA.  See  Schucx. 


SACCHINI,  ANTONIO  MARIA  QASPARO. 
This  celebrated  Italian  compoeer  was  bom  at 
Puzzuoli  in  1734.  In  early  youth  he  studied, 
during  several  years,  under  the  renowned  Du- 
rante, at  the  Conservatory  of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Na- 
ples, where  Piccini,  Tractta,  and  Guglielmi  were 
his  fellow-students.  He  there  prosecuted  his 
studies  on  the  violin  with  particular  care ;  and 
the  dexterity  which  he  acqiiired  on  this  instru- 
ment gave  htm  that  fludlity  of  throwing  a  certain 
el^ance  and  idat  into  his  acoorapanimonto  which 
was  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  his  compo- 
sitions. AAer  quitting  this  excellent  school,  he 
WAS  not  long  in  making  himself  known  by  his 
works,  the  celebrity  of  which  procured  him,  in 
1762,  an  engagement  as  composer  to  the  princi- 
pal theatre  at  Rome,  where  he  chiefly  resided 
during  seven  or  eight  years,  making,  however, 
occasional  excursions  to  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  his  works. 
The  Italian  connoisseurs  seemed  now  to  agree 
that  if  Piccini  had  the  advantage  of  Sacchiui  in 
tho  bufib  style,  the  lattw  certainly  excelled  in  the 
serious  opera.  In  1789  he  was  chosen  successor 
to  Galappi,  in  the  direction  of  the  Conservatory  of 
L'Onpedoletto  at  Venice  This  institution  was  en- 
tirely for  females,  and  the  girls,  who  were  severe- 
ly disciplined  wiUi  regard  to  morels,  generally  re- 
mained there  till  they  married.  It  wan  an  object 
of  curiosity  to  strangers  who  attended  their  con- 
certs, not  only  to  hear  all  kinds  of  female  voices, 
but  also  all  sorts  of  instruments  played  by  fe- 
males, without  the  exception  even  of  the  double 
boss,  horn,  or  bassoon.  During  the  time  that  Sac- 
chini  was  director  of  this  institution,  he  formed 
a  great  number  of  ^ooA.  singers  in  it;  among 
whom  may  be  difitinguished  (iabriclli,  Canti,  and 
PasqunlL  In  Ootobw,  1767,  the  King's  llicatro 
in  London  was  opened  witti  a  new  serious  opera, 
by  difibient  compoBers,  called  "  Tif/raw,"  in  which 
an  admiraUe  cantaUle  air,  composed  by  Sacchini, 
was  sung  in  an  exquisite  manner  by  UuarduccL 
lliis  air  was  the  flrst  of  Sacchini's  compositions 
ever  performed  on  the  English  stage.  Ftve  yean 
after  this,  namely,  in  1772,  Sacchini  himself  went 
to  England,  where  he  not  only  supported  the 
high  reputation  ho  had  acquired  on  the  conti- 
nent, but  vanquished  the  natural  enemies  of  his 
talents  in  England.  His  operas  of  tho  "  Cid"  and 
"  Tamerlano  "  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  most 
of  tho  musical  dramas  performed  in  any  part  of 
Europe ;  Indeed,  each  <h  these  dramas  was  so  en- 
tire, BO  moBtorly,  and  yet  so  new  and  natural, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  criticism  to  cen- 
sure, though  innumerable  beauties  to  point  out 
and  admire.  It  is  evident  that  this  composer  had 
a  taste  so  exquisite,  and  so  totally  free  from  ped- 
antry, that  ho  wan  frequently  new  without  ^ort, 
never  thinking  of  himself  or  his  fiuno^  for  any 
particnlar  excellence,  but  totally  occupied  with 
the  ideas  of  tho  poet,  and  the  propriety,  consist* 
ency,  and  eflect  of  the  whole  drama.  Hts  accom- 
paniments, though  always  rich  and  inoeniouii, 
never  call  off  attention  itom.  the  voice,  bat  the 
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priucupal  mclod;  U  invariably  rendered  distin- 
guuhable  through  all  the  contrivance  of  imitative 
and  picturesque  design  in  the  instruments.  His 
dramatic  works,  in  the  year  1778i  amounted  to 
floventy-eight  in  number;  and  by  the  many 
nuWBes  and  moteta  which  he  composed  while  he 
remained  at  Venice^  in  tho  chuaoter  of  Maettro 
deie  Oipedaietto  Conaenatario,  he  manifcBtcd  him- 
self to  be  ablo  to  write  for  the  church  as  well  aa 
for  the  stage. 

He  remained  too  long  in  England  for  his  feme 
ond  fortune.  Tho  &rat  was  injured  by  cabals, 
and  bv  what  ought  to  have  increased  it,  the  num- 
ber of  hia  worlu;  and  ihe  sooond  by  inactintT 
and  want  of  economy.  "  Upon  a  difference  with 
Rauzrini,"  says  Dr.  Bumey,  "  this  singer,  &om  a 
friend,  became  hia  foe ;  declaring  himself  to  bo 
the  author  of  the  pruicipal  songs  in  all  the  late 
operas  to  which  Sacchini  had  set  his  name, 
and  threatening  to  make  affidavit  of  it  before  a 
mogistnite."  The  utmoat  of  this  accusation  that 
can  be  looked  upon  aa  true,  mar  have  been  that, 
during  Sacchini's  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  when  he 
waa  called  upon  for  hia  operas  beK)re  they  were 
ready,  he  employed  Rauzzint,  aa  he  and  others 
had  done  Anfossi  in  Italy,  to  fill  up  the  parts,  set 
some  of  tho  recitatives,  and,  perhaps,  compose  a 
few  of  the  airs  for  the  under  singers,  llie  story, 
however,  gained  groimd,  and  was  propagated  by 
hia  enemies,  though  always  disbelieTed  and  con- 
temned by  his  friends  and  by  the  reasonable  port  of 
the  public.  In  the  summer  of  1781,  Sacchmi  wont, 
for  the  first  time,  to  Paris,  where  he  was  almost 
adored.  After  increa^g  his  reputation  there  by 
new  productions,  he  returned,  in  the  following 
year,  to  London,'  whore  ho  only  augmented  his 
debta  and  embarraasments ;  so  that,  in  \79i,  he 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  country,  and  settled  at 
Paris,  wh«-e  he  not  only  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  Queen  of  France,  but  tho  theatrical  pension, 
in  consequence  of  three  auccessful  pieces.  The 
list  of  Sacchini'B  works  was  the  opera  of  "  Eveli- 
na," founded  on  an  interesting  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  princes  pf  Wales.  This 
graceful,  elcf[uiti  and  judicious  composer  died, 
however,  before  it  could  bo  performeo,  at  Paris, 
in  1786.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral, 
and  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinction 
which  sensibility  and  gratitude  could  bestow  on 
a  person  who  had  contributed  ao  largely  to  the 
public  pleasures. 

SACELLUS,  LEO.  Chapel-master  of  the  Bu- 
omo  Church  at  Yicenza  in  1600.  Amongst  his 
works  were  published  at  Antwerp  "  Fhrea  2,  3, 
et  4  vocum,"  1610. 

SACRED  MUSIC.  Oratorios,  church  ser- 
vices,  anthems,  chants,  hymns,  psalms,  and  what- 
ever a  muucian  oompoaog  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lic worsb^  or  private  devotion. 

SACRIST.  A  person  retained  in  a  cathedral, 
whose  office  it  ia  to  copy  ont  the  music  for  the 
use  of  the  chinr,  and  take  care  of  the  booka. 

SACKBUT,  or  SACBXTT.  A  brass  wind  in- 
strument resembling  the  trumpet,  so  contrived  as 
to  bo  capable  of  being  drawn  out  to  difforent 
Iciigths,  according  to  tho  acutcness  and  gravity 
of  the  scale  required.  The  tackbttt  is  usually 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  when  extended  to  its 
full  length  about  fifteen.  There  are,  however, 
tackbuU  a£  diilerant  sizes  to  ezecuto  different 


parta ;  particularly  a  small  one,  called  by  the 
Italians  trombone-piccoio,  and  the  Germans  Klentm 
aU  Potaune,  proper  for  the  counter  tenor.  Ho- 
specting  the  aackbut  of  the  ancient  Uebrows,  so 
various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  commonta- 
tors  that  their  opinions  form  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation to  the  curious  inquirer,   Indeed,  scarce 
any  ancient  iostnuncnt  has  been  heard  of^  for 
which  the  aackbut,  or  the  pealtery,  has  not  fur- 
nished a  name.    A  well-known  passage  in  Daniel 
puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  music  was  cultivated 
and  brought  to  a  considerable  d^rco  of  perfec- 
tion amongst  the  ancients,  if  we  may  judge  bj 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  instnimenta  mea- 
tioned  in  it,  of  which  tiie  names  <^  two  occur  fix 
the  first  time  in  the  sacred  writings,  viz.,  the 
sackbut  and  dulcimer.    "  Nebuchadnezzar,  tho 
king,  made  an  imago  of  gold,  whose  height  w«s 
threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  sir 
cubita.   Then  a  herald  cried  aloud.  To  you  it  is 
commanded,  O  people,  nations,  and  i«»gi^«fpf, 
that  at  what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  tlkc  cor- 
net, flute,  harp,  sackbnt,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and 
all  kinds  of  music,  ye  fall  down  and  worship  the 
golden  image  which  Xebuchadnezzar,  the  king, 
hath  sot  up,"   There  are  various  conjecturea  con- 
cerning the  aackbut  and  dulcimer.   It  is  thought 
that  the  aackbut  was  a  wind  instrument,  formed 
of  tho  root  of  a  tree,  and  played  upon  by  Btops, 
like  a  fluto.   Isadore  consid«ra  it  a  kind  of  fluto 
or  hautboy,  and  others  have  imagined  it  an  in- 
strument of  four  strings ;  but,  as  the  word  seems 
to  signify  something  that  may  be  lengthened  or 
shortened,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  waa 
what  we  call  tho  trombone.    An  ancient  sack- 
but  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  ap- 
pcora  to  have  resembled  our  modem  trombone^ 
which  waa  formed  by  the  Italians  from  the  one 
they  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  Vesn\-ius,  where 
it  had  been  buried  nearly  two  thousand  years. 
Whether  tho  aackbut  was  ever  lost,  or  only  fell 
into  disuse.  Is  not  certain.   Tho  ancient  one  found 
at  Pompeii  was  presented  to  King  Georgo  IV. 
b^  the  King  of  j^cily.   It  ia  made  of  tvooxe, 
with  the  nppn  part  and  mouthpiece  of  gtdd, 
and  its  tone  ia  said  to  be  unrivalled-   The  dulci- 
mer ia  supposed  by  tho  Padre  Martini  to  have 
signified  a  concert  of  instruments  orvoices,  rather 
than  any  single  inatnunent.    The  possession  of 
these  inatrumenta,  and  the  reference  of  several 
paaaages  in  the  aacrcd  writings,  are  anfficiant 
proojGi  that  music  waa  cultivMed  omongat  the 
Babylonians;  and  the  Padre  Martini  natunlly 
supposes  that,  as  this  people  were  every  where 
celebrated  for  luxury  and  splendor,  their  music 
partook  of  the  character.    Tho  Assyrians  invent- 
ed a  trigonum  or  triougulum,  a  stringed  instru- 
ment of  a  triangular  shape,  played  upon  with  m 
plectrum.   The  trigonimi  ia  sai^Kised  to  bore 
been  the  instrument  which  King  David  played 
upon;  but  that  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  caoly  de- 
cided, on  account  of  the  diiforcnce  in  the  numbers 
of  the  strings ;  for  David  is  mentioned  as  playing 
upon  the  t^-stringed  harp,  vhoreaa  the  one  we 
have  juat  described  containa  twdve  exxingi.  The 
Phtraicians  had  several  musical  instrumeuts,  one 
called  after  thctt  own  country,  Phannices,  and 
another  called  naublum  or  nobel,  which  was 
played  upon  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus.  Thero 
were  also  a  number  of  other  tribes  in  Asia,  such 
as  tho  Edomites,  the  Moabites,  tho  Phrygians,  the 
Lydians,  tho  .£tolians,  the  Ionian^  and  the  Do- 
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rians,  of  whoso  manQcn  and  customs  we  know 
very  little ;  but  we  may  prosutno  that  they  atnd- 
icd  and  promoted  tho  science  of  music,  for  we 
find  that  scvoraL  of  the  Grecian  lAodos  derirsd 
their  names  from  some  of  these  countries,  as  the 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  &c. 

SAINTtAMANS,  IX)0IS  JOSEPH,  bom  at 
Marseilles  in  1 749,  was  at  first  a  provincial  actor, 
and  afterwards  engaf;ed  himself  as  music  master 
to  the  fiunily  of  a  Swiss  baron,  with  whom  he 
travelled  in  Italy  for  nearly  three  years,  improv- 
ing himself  greatly  in  music  by  the  study  of  the 
chefa-d'aurre  of  Dnrante,  Petgolese,  and  other 
great  mBBters  of  that  country.  In  the  year  1769 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  made  himself  known  by  a 
motet  of  his  composition  for  a  single  voice,  en- 
titled Cantaia  jSomino."  This  was  sung  at  the 
Concert  f^tiriiuet.  Encouraged  by  its  great  sue- 
cess,  he  composed  an  opera  for  the  Th^Atro 
Italieu ;  it  was  called  "  Alear  ei  Miitcia,"  and  per- 
formed  in  1770.  Ilis  next  works  wero  "  Im  Co- 
quette do  Village,"  an  opera  in 'two  acts,  1771; 
■■  La  Poirier,"  in  one  act,  1772  ;  and  "  La  Mideein 
a  Amour,"  in  one  act.  1773.  In  1774  his  For^t 
Enchantie,"  opera  ballet  in  two  acts,  and  his 
•*  Faux  Vieiliard,"  in  one  act,  were  rehearsed  at 
the  Grand  Opera,  but  rejected.  In  1776  "Oraet," 
a  tragic  opera,  was  rehearsed  at  the  same  theatre, 
and  also  rejected.  The  managers  of  the  opera 
roquostod  hun,  the  same  year,  to  write  the  music 
of  the  ballets  and  the  recitative  for  the  <•  Ofyt^~ 
ad»"  tS  Saotdiini,  which  had  been  translated  into 
French,  and  was  to  have  been  perfsrmed ;  but 
the  cabal  then  existing  in  Paris  against  the  Italian 
music  prevented  its  appearance,  and  Saint'Anums 
received  no  remuneration  for  his  trouble.  In 
1776  be  also  composed  the  musio  of  "La  Mart  de 
Duhn,"  a  ballet,  by  Gardd ;  and  in  1777  pro- 
duced the  oratorio,  "  Datid  tt  GoUtM,"  which 
was  performed  with  success.  In  1778  Saint- 
Amans  went  to  Brussels,  where  ho  was  appointed 
muuc  director  at  the  theatre,  and  brought  out,  of 
his  owu  composition,  "  Daphnit  et  Thimire,"  a 
pastoral;  "  L' Oc&uion,"  an  opera  bu&  in  oneact ; 
"  La  /ausse  Veuve,"  and  *■  P»ychi  tt  L' Amour : " 
these  operas,  especially  the  last,  wore  highly  suc- 
cessful. In  1783  he  set  new  music  to  the  "  Ro- 
aiere  do  Saiency  "  of  Favart.  This  was  successful, 
as  was  also  an  "  O  aabOarU,"  which  he  composed 
about  the  samo  time,  for  the  f€te  Diou.  In  1781 
he  was  invited  to  Paris,  with  the  offer  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Boyal  School  of  Munc.  Pot 
Paris  ha  then  wrote,  in  1785,  new  music  to  the 
"  F(te  d»  Flore,"  an  opera  in  one  act,  and  "  Le 
Prix  d»  FArc,"  on  opera  in  one  act,  for  tho  court 
theatre.  In  1788  ho  put  new  music  to  "  La  F&e 
Vrgile."  In  1790  he  brought  out  "  Ijaurettce," 
which  was  performed  at  Paris  and  at  Strasburg ; 
in  1791,  <*  jVtiMtte  A  ftt  C^aur,"  with  newmualc; 
in  1794,  **L'nntrewm  D4mmtit"  in  two  acts,  and 
"A9p€uia"isL  two  acts;  in  1795,  "  L«  Paucre 
Homme,"  in  one  act;  in  1797,  "  La  F6te  da  la 
Paix,"  an  interlude.  In  1798  he  was  nominated 
professor  at  the  Conservatory.  In  1799  he  pro- 
duced at  the  lliefltre  dee  Jeunes  Artistes,  "  La 
Tireuee  dc  Cartts,"  in  one  act;  and  in  1802, 
"  Chaetm  d  ton  Ptath"  at  the  Th6fltre  Porte  St. 
Martin.  About  this  period,  some  alterations  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Coneor- 
vatoty,  Samt-Amans  was  made  one  of  the  victims 
to  economy,  when  ho  again  quitted  Paris  for 


Brest,  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  the  orchestra 
there.  In  this  town  he  brought  out,  in  1804,  an 
"  O  JUii,"  for  three  voices  and  choruses,  which 
vaa  performed  at  Easter ;  also,  in  the  same  year, 
"  La  Datructkm  rfs  Jaridio,"  a  grand  oratorio,  in 
celebration  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon.  In  1807 
he  produced  a  "  Te  Deum"  for  three  voices  and 
chorus,  also  in  honor  of  Napoleon ;  "  Ixt  Le<;on 
Littiraire,"  a  comic  opera  in  one  act ;  two  col- 
lections of  romances,  and  a  scone  of  "  Alcyone," 
the  words  by  Demoustier.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  various  operas,  published  at  diftbrent  peri- 
ods, between  the  years  1769  and  1807,  and  a  di- 
dactic work  entitled  "  Table  iUmmtaira  dee  accorda, 
conteiuml  la  nomenclature,  les  notee  tur  leaijueUes  iU 
8ont  employia,  teura  som  /ondamentaux,  Cinumira- 
tion  dea  interrallet  qui  lea  compoaent,  le  chiffre  qui 
lea  diaigne;  lea  ebeenationa  eur  la  priparation  dea 
diasonatteea ;  la  maniire  da  lea  aauver  «t  Us  exemplea 
qui  y  aotU  relati/s,"  Paris,  1800. 

S^VrXE.  (G.)  A  string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

SALA,  NICOLO.  Bom  at  Na:p]es  in  1701. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Loo,  and,  on  le&ving  his  mas- 
tor,  being  appointed  mastor  of  the  Conservatory 
of  La  ]not&  at  Naples,  he  began  an  immense 
work,  to  which  he  consecrated  bis  whole  life. 
Ho  mode  it,  in  some  sort,  tho  monumental  his- 
tory of  harmony,  by  classing  and  preserving  the 
masterpieces  of  tho  Neapolitan  school,  according 
to  the  progress  of  the  art.  He  finished  it  at  the 
end  of  the  century  in  which  it  was  begun.  It 
was  printed  and  published  at  Uie  expense  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  under  the  title  of  •*  Regale  del 
Conlrapunto  pratlico"  when  it  was  unfortunately 
dcetroved  during  tho  revolution  at  Naples,  in 
1799,  i>y  the  furious  populace,  who  attacked  the 
royal  pmiting  office,  and  destroyed  the  plates. 
SMa  died  in  1800,  inconsolable  at  his  immense 
loss;  but,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  during 
eight  years,  his  old  age  would  have  been  consoled 
by  tho  reproduction  of  his  work  by  M.  Choron, 
in  his  "  Principes  de  Composition  dea  Ecolee  Italic." 
It  is  probable  that  Sala  was  so  entirely  occupied 
fay  this  great  woric,  that  ho  bad  small  leisure  for 
compositiou.  We  know  of  no  work  composed  by 
him  either  for  the  theatre  or  church. 

SALARI,  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Verona,  has 
been  known  as  a  dramatic  composer  i&nce  the 
year  1777,  when  ho  prodncod  the  comic  opera  of 
"  L'Amo  Ramingo." 

SALBUNGER,  SIGISMVND,  a  musician  at 
Augsburg  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  published  in 
that  town,  in  1545,  a  work  entitled  "  Concentua  4, 
5,  6,  et  8  vocum,"  and  dedicated  to  the  magistracy 
of  Augsburg.  The  book  contains  a  collection  of 
the  compositions  of  tho  most  celebrated  madri- 
golists  up  to  the  period  of  its  pubUcation. 

SALDANHA,  GONgALO  MENDES,  a  Por- 
tuguese composer,  bom  at  Lisbon,  was  a  pupil 
of  D\uu1e  iKtbo,  and  flourished  as  one  of 
best  musicians  in  his  native  country  about  the 
year  1625. 

SALE,  7BANCISCUS.  diapd-mosteratHallek 
in  Tyrol,  at  the  close  of  ihit  sixteenth  century, 
was  a  Fleming  by  birth,  and  publi^wd  a  volume 
of  masses  under  the  title  *'  Patroeinutm  Miiaieea," 
1589.  Several  other  wwks  by  him,  consisting  of 
masses  and  motets,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Royal 
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Library  at  Munich.  They  bear  date  from  1574 
to  1598. 

SALE,  JOHN*,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year 
1758,  and  in  1767  Trao  admitted  as  a  chorister  of 
the  Koyal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  Eton  College 
Chapd,  under  Mr.  Webb,  organist  of  those  choirs. 
This  situation  be  continued  to  hold  till  1775.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  lay  vicar  of  the  choirs  of 
Windsor  and  Eton,  which  oiHco  he  retained  till 
ChriBtmas,  1796 ;  being,  at  that  period,  a  member 
of  five  choirs,  namely,  Windsor,  Eton,  his  majee- 
Chapel  Koyol,  St.  Paul's,  and  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1788  Salo  succeeded  Ladd  as  gentle- 
man of  hU  majesty's  Chopds  Royal ;  Soaper  as 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1791 ;  and  Uindle 
OS  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1796  ;  and 
at  Christmas,  in  the  latter  year,  resigned  Wind- 
sor and  Eton.  In  1800  he  succeeded  Bellamy, 
senior,  as  ahnoncr  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  Paul's,  both  of  which, ho  relinquished  in 
1B12.  la  1818  he  became  senior  genUnoon  (or 
father)  of  the  Royal  Chapels ;  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  cmtom  from  time  immemorial,  he  is  ex- 
cused all  duty  or  attendance.  Sale  was  a  princi- 
pal bass  singer  at  the  King's  Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  Ladies'  Con- 
cert, Tocal  and  other  concerts,  oiatorios,  &c.,  in 
London,  as  woU  as  at  Liverpool,  Chester,  Worces- 
ter, fiirminghutt,  Hull,  Norwich,  Nottingham, 
Halifas,  Yarmouth,  Lincoln,  Winchester,  at  vari- 
ous times,  for  above  thirty  years,  always  acquit- 
ting himself  with  professional  credit  It  may 
further,  with  great  truth,  be  said  that  ho  through 
life  preserved  an  irroproachablo  private  character, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  and  respected.  Sale's 
voice  was  a  genuine  bass,  of  fine  tone  and  suf- 
ficient compass  to  do  every  justice  to  part  sing- 
ing. Ho  has  composed  manygood  glees,  &c., 
some  of  which  are  printed.  lie  also,  with  the 
permission  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Wellcsleys, 
published  some  of  Hie  Earl  of  MornUigton's  glees, 
amongst  which  is  that  groat  fitvorite,  "  0,  bird  of 
eve." 

SALE,  J.  B.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Windsor  in  the  year  1779,  and  admitted  as  a  chor- 
ister in  the  choirs  of  Windsor  and  Eton  in  1785. 
In  the  year  1800  he  succeoded  Bellamy  as  lay 
vicar  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  in  1803  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  of  his  msjetiy's  chapel,  vice 
Chompnoss;  in  1808  ho  succeeded  to  a  second 
^nation  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  place  of 
Guise,  and  finally  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1809.  J.  B.  Sale 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  the  piano-forte  and 
singing.  He  attended  the  king's  concerts  at 
WindjK>r,  and  Gao  Ancient  Concwt,  during  many 
yeacB.  In  muaie  ho  was  a  true  disoiple  of  Hm 
Hondelian  school.  His  Toioo  was  a  powerful 
bass,  and  he  chiefly  accustomed  himself  to  sing 
anthems  and  part  songs.  As  a  composer,  he  has 
written  but  little ;  some  few  of  his  songs,  duets, 
and  glecH,  however,  are  much  admired;  among 
others,  "The  Butterfly,"  a  vocal  duet. 

SALE,  GEORGE  CHARLES,  youngest  son 
of  John  Sale,  was  bom  at  Windsor  in  1796, 
and  was  admitted  chorister  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, under  his  father,  who  then  was  almoner 
and  master  of  the  hoys.  Ho  was  a  very  &ie 
performer  on  the  organ,  and,  in  1817,  succeeded 
Dr.  Busby  as  organist  of  St  Msry's,  Ncwington, 
where  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  candidates. 


SALES,  PIETRO  POMPEO,  chapol-master 
and  counsellor  of  finance  to  the  Elector  ofTrevem, 
at  Coblentz,  was  bom  at  Brescia,  in  1729.  After 
rendering  himself  conspicuous  for  talent  in  Iiis 
own  country,  ho  travelled  through  various  parte 
of  Germany.  In  1763  he  was  recalled  to  Padua, 
to  compose  a  serious  opera  for  that  city.  Having 
acquitted  himself  with  credit  in  this  instance,  bo 
wont  to  England,  where  ho  remained  several 
years,  and,  about  1768,  returned  to  Germany. 
In  1772  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  1777  he  revisited  London  with  his  n-ife. 
who  was  an  agreeable  singer.  He  composed 
many  works  for  the  church,  amongst  which  his 
chefSanmre  is  considered  to  be  the  oratorio  of 
"BetuUa  Li&eraia."  He  died  in  Germany  in 
1797.  Very  &w,  if  any,  of  his  ctmipositions  were 
published. 

9ALIERI,  ANTONIO,  chapcl-master  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Vienna,  was  bom  at  Log- 
nano,  a  Venetian  fortress,  in  the  year  1750.  At 
eleven  years  of  age,  he  began  to  Icam  the  harp- 
sichord i  but  his  pasuon  for  music  soon  increased 
to  such  a  degree,  that  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  eminent  merchant,  and  who  died 
just  as  his  son  had  attuned  his  fifteenth  year,  the 
boy  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  his 
fiivorite  art.  The  patronnge  of  Mozcnigo,  a  Ve- 
netian nobleman,  furnished  him  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  resorting  to  that  city  to  continue  his 
studies,  which  he  afterwards  concluded  at  Naples. 
Giovanni  Poscetti,  a  celebrated  chapel-master  at 
St.  Mark,  wos  his  first  master ;  after  whose  death, 
he  made  choice  of  Pierre  Passim.  Aboat  this 
time,  the  celebrated  Gassmann  came  to  Venice, 
when  the  young  Salieri  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  tuing  some  lesaons  from  lum,  both, 
on  the  harpsichord  and  in  singing.  Ths  affection 
he  soon  conceived  fbr  this  mastta  induced  him 
to  accompany  Gassmann  to  Vienna,  his  patron 
having  consented  to  the  journey,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  perfecting  himself  in 
composition.  Ho  omved  at  Vienna  in  the  spring 
of  1766,  where  he  remained  <ught  succeeding 
years,  enjoying,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
the  bcncSt  of  lessons  from  Gassmann  in  counter- 
point. On  his  master's  death,  Salieri  was  nomi- 
nated at  once  to  his  places  of  chapel-master  to 
the  court  and  theatre  at  Vienna  ;  whilst  enjoyiug 
which  situations  the  precepts  of  the  celebiated 
Gluck  replaced  in  some  d{^ce  those  of  his  for- 
mer master.  The  age  and  infirmities  of  Gluck 
disabling  him  from  satisfying  the  continual  de- 
mands of  the  public  at  Paris  for  new  compou- 
tions  for  their  theatres,  Salieri,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gluck,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  ideas 
as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  com- 
posed the  opera  for  him  entitled  "  Lea  DtmaideM." 
Gluck  assured  him,  on  this  occouon,  that  he  was 
the  only  German  that  had  ever  been  able  to 
familiarixo  himself  with  his  style.  It  was  sup- 
|)osod  in  Paris  that  Salieri  had  not  the  least  hand 
in  the  composition  of  this  opera,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  third  act ;  so  completely  did  the  imi- 
tation succeed.  In  1781  Salieri  went  to  Paris 
with  his  opora,  which  was  porfbrmed  several 
times  before  the  royal  family,  and  at  each  repre- 
sentation with  increased  success.  The  quecu 
even  flattered  him  by  singing  in  it  herself  at 
porfoimancc.  At  length  this  opera  came 
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out  at  tho  f^reat  theatre  oT  the  capital;  and 
critics  then  discovered  in  tho  details  of  the  piece, 
princtpnlly  in  the  recitative  and  the  vocal  parts, 
a  peculiar  style,  which  announced  tho  moat  strik- 
ing talent.  It  WAS  not  till  after  the  thirteenth 
representation  that  Gluck,  in  an  address  to  the 
public,  declared  Salicri  to  be  the  sole  composer 
of  the  "  Danaidea."  The  directors  of  the  opera 
immediately  paid  him  a  remuneration  of  ten 
thousand  francs,  and  three  thousand  more  for 
the  expenses  of  his  journey.  The  queen  like- 
wise made  him  a  very  considerable  preaetit,  and 
B  printer  paid  him  two  thousand  francs  for  tho 
score.  Before  his  departure  for  Vienna,  the 
directors  engaged  him  to  compose  tho  opera  of 
"  Let  Horaces  et  let  Curiacei."  Shortly  afterwards 
he  set,  for  the  theatre  of  Yienno,  the  opera  of 
Axua,  King  of  Ormua,"  fox  which  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  presented  him  with  two  hundred 
ducats,  and  a  pension  for  life  of  three  hundred 
ducats.  Soon  ^tcr  this  he  married  a  young  lady, 
who  brou);ht  him  a  considerable  estate.  After 
this  time  he  continued  composing  both  in  the 
serious  and  comic  styles,  and  did  not  cease  to 
enrich  the  different  theatres  of  Europe,  especially 
thouc  of  his  own  country;  to  which  he  consecrat- 
ed the  beat  fruits  of  his  labors,  especially  in  the 
eomic  department.  At  Venice  he  produced,  suc- 
cessively, the  "  ScQla  de  Geloti,"  the  "Parfena*  ino*- 
pet/ata,"  the  "  TaiUmano,"  the  '*  Dama  Pattorelta," 
and  the  "  Europa  riamotcitUa,"  tho  latter  being  a 
work  in  a  more  lofty  style.  All  these  operas  were 
successful.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  from  Italy 
8alicri  again  displayed  there  tho  variety  and  fer- 
tility of  his  talent.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
operas  which  ho  had  already  composed  for  that 
city,  he  now  produced  tho  "  Spazso  Camino,"  the 
"  Belia  MentUrice,"  the  grand  opera  of  "  Semira- 
mide,"  the  "Grotio  di  Troft^"  three  other 
comic  operas,  entitled  the  "Avon"  the  "  P»&'- 
go,"  and  tho  "  Ciffra,"  and  various  other  pieces 
of  instrumental  and  church  music,  cspeci^y  an 
oratorio  called  the  "  Paitiane  di  J.  C.  nostra  Sig- 
noro."  Salicri's  music  offers  a  fine  model  of 
Italian  melody  united  to  Uie  rich  harmony  of  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  lie  has  never  abused  the 
style  of  either  country,  but,  with  a  master's 
hand,  has  avoided  confounding,  altering,  or  de< 
stroying  their  distinct  merits,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  has  rendered  the  beauties  of  both  con- 
sjncuous ;  thus  exhibiting  an  example  of  sober 
wisdom,  in  the  unprejudiced  adoption  of  the 
richest  models  both  of  harmony  and  melody. 
Ko  greater  test,  indeed,  can  be  given  of  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  this  author's  compositions, 
than  the  rapture  with  which  they  were  heard, 
and  the  magic  effect  they  had  on  tho  audience, 
even  when  adapted  to  German  or  French,  instead 
of  the  original  Italian  words.  Salieri  cultivated 
gratuitouuy  the  talents  of  two  favorite  Qerman 
comitosers,  Joseph  AVeigl  and  Francis  Sqss- 
mayer;  indeed,  various  amiable  traits  are  related 
of  his  private  life.  We  have  omitted  to  mention 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  unrivalled 
aj>pn>bation  his  opera  of  the  "  Danaidet "  met 
with  at  Paris,  Salieri  received,  in  1790,  a  second 
invitation  from  that  capital,  which  he  accepted, 
and  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm  that 
the  most  alluring  proposals  were  made  to  him  to 
settle  in  France.  But  he  preferred  remaining 
&ithfal  to  his  engagements  at  Vienna.  Accord- 
ingly, Boon  after  his  return  from  this  aecond 


niumey  to  tho  French  capital,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  appointed  him,  with  expressions  of  the 
highest  esteem,  officiating  leader  at  the  Imperial 
Chapel,  in  the  room  of  Joseph  Bono,  and  with  an 
extra  salary  of  two  hundred  ducats.  This  fitvor 
of  his  sovereign  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
b^g  exonerated  in  the  succeeding  year  from 
the  drudgery  attached  to  one  of  hie  other  offices, 
namely,  that  of  always  presiding  at  the  piano 
in  the  Italian  opera.  Sfdieri  died  in  1S25,  at 
Vienna. 

SAUL  (L.  pi.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  young  men,  twelve  in  nmnber, 
whom  Numa  himself  appointed  out  of  the  patri- 
cians, as  a  kind  of  dancers,  and  singers  of  hymns 
in  prtuse  of  the  god  of  war.  The  festivus  in 
which  the  Salii  were  employed,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  sixth  brooch  of  tluit  emperor's  reli- 
gious institutions,  were  celebrated  about  the  time 
of  the  Panathensa  at  Athens,  in  the  month  (Mt 
March,  and  at  the  public  expense.  They  contin- 
ued several  days,  during  which  the  oalii,  &c. 
proceeded  through  the  city  to  the  Forum  and  the 
Capitol,  as  well  as  to  many  other  public  places, 
beating  upon  the  tnciUa,  oraacred  ahi^ds. 

SALIMBENL  FELICE.  A  celebrated  soprano 
singer,  bom  at  Milan  about  the  year  1712.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Nicolo  Porpora.  In  1733  he 
entered  tho  service  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna, 
whicli  ho  quitted  in  1737,  and  returned  to  Italy. 
In  1743  he  became  attadied  to  tho  court  of  Prus- 
sia, and  remained  at  Berlin  about  seven  years, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Dresden,  and  bdng  oa 
tho  point  of  again  returning  to  his  native  coan- 
try,  ho  died  at  Laybach,  in  17fil.  Solimbeni  was 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  sopranists  that  Italy 
has  produced.  Hia  voictf  was  pure  and  pleasing, 
and  his  tone,  though  ponotrattn{f,  sufficiently 
round  and  full.  He  shone  most  in  adagios,  in 
which  he  often  produced  tears  from  his  audience. 

S^UJXAS,  FBANCISCUS.  was  the  son  of  the 
treasurer  of  Burgos^  and  bom  about  the  year 
1513.  Although  from  the  day  of  liis  birth  ho 
labored  under  the  stisficirtune  of  an  incurable 
blindness,  he  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  on  music  now  extant  in  any  lan- 
guage. Ho  began  vory  carl^  to  dovoto  himself 
to  the  study  of  music.  Durmg  his  youth  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  time  was  employed  In  singing 
to,  and  playing  on,  the  organ.  While  he  was  a 
boy,  a  young  female,  who  was  about  to  take  tho 
veU,  happened  to  come  to  the  place  where  he 
resided.  She  had  expressed  a  desire  of  learning 
to  play  on  the  organ,  and  for  that  piirpose  be- 
came an  inmate  in  his  father's  house.  She  was 
taught  music  by  Salinas,  while  he,  in  return, 
received  a  knowledge  of  Latin.  From  the  little 
instruction  thus  obtained,  having  become  ex- 
tremely eager  towards  the  acquirement  of  more, 
he  prevailed  with  his  parents  to  send  him  to 
Salamanca,  where  for  some  years  he  assiduously 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  -  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  also  to  the  study  of  ^ulosophy  and 
the  arts.  The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances, 
however,  after  a  while  compelled  him  to  leave 
that  university ;  and  from  thence  he  was  taken 
into  the  king's  palace,  where  ho  was  patronused 
by  Petrus  Sannentus,  Archbishop  of  Compostclla. 
When  the  archbishop  was  made  a  cardinal,  Sali* 
uas  went  with  \am  to  Bom^  more,  as  he  Baid* 
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for  the  sake  of  leaminK  than  for  enriching  him- 
m1£  Here  he  studied  the  wturlu  of  Boetfaiua, 
and  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  about  harmo- 
ny. In  these  researches  he  spent  upwards  of 
thirty  years ;  until,  depressed  by  the  loss  of 
friends  and  by  other  miafortunes,  he  resolved 
upon  returning  to  Spnin  with  tho  slender  pit- 
tance he  had  saved,  in  order  that  ho  might  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  From 
Spain  ho  was,  however,  afterwards  roeaUcd  into 
Italy ;  whence,  after  residing  there  some  years, 
he  was  invitod  to  Salamanca,  and,  with  a  stipend 
sufficiently  liberal,  was  appointed  professor  of 
music  there.  Salinas  was  en  excellent  composer 
for  the  organ  and  other  instruments,  and  on 
account  of  bis  great  abilities,  was  much  esteemed 
by  penons  of  rank,  but  in  particular  by  Pope 
Faul  lY.,  through  whose  favor  he  M-as  created 
Abbot  of  St.  Panciatio  dclla  Ilocca  Salcgna,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  died  in  1590,  at  tho 
advanced  age  of  sevcnty-sovcn  years. 

He  wrote  a  treatise  "De  Muaiea,"  which  is 
divided  into  seven  books.  In  tho  first  he  treats 
only  of  the  different  methods  of  calculating  tho 
ratios  of  sound.  In  tho  eigbtli  and  ninth  chap> 
tent  of  the  socond  book,  he  contends  against  the 
miisicians  of  his  time,  that  the  diatcsseron,  or 
fourth,  is  a  concordant  intervaL  The  ditone  and 
BOniditone  he  ranks  amongst  the  consonances, 
and  also  the  \tmec  intenrals.  The  subs^ucnt 
chapters  *k  this  book  contain  a  great  number  of 
scales  and  diagrams,  contrived,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, to  explain  and  illustrate  the  several  sub- 
jects he  has  spoken  of.  In  the  third  book  ho 
speaks  of  the  genera  of  tho  ancients,  and  with  so 
much  learning  and  sagacity,  that  Dr.  Pepusch 
has  declared  tiiat  the  true  enhaxmonie,  which 
for  many  ages  had  beAi  supposed  lost,  was  in 
this  work  accurately  determined.  All,  however, 
that  seems  to  have  been  discovered  is,  that  it 
consisted  of  certain  divisions  of  the  tetrachord, 
to  which  we  arc  at  this  day  entire  strangers.  Sa- 
linas, in  another  part  of  his  book,  wiows  the 
method  of  constructing  what  lie  calls  the  type 
of  tho  diatonic.  Though  he  seems  to  have  been 
very  solicitous  to  attempt  some  of  the  harsher 
intervals  in  the  diatonic  series,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  inferred  from  his  works  that  he  had  any 
desire  to  restore  the  ancient  genera.  Tho  pains 
he  has  taken  to  ascertain  the  true  divisions  of 
the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  genera  seem  re- 
solvable into  that  eager  demre  of  rendering  the 
writings  of  tho  ancient  Qroeka  intcUif^Ue,  which 
ho  uniformly  manifests  in  the  course  of  his 
works. 

Salinas  next  treats  of  the  temperament  of  the 
organ  and  other  instruments,  and  makes  some 
interesting  obeorvations  on  the  powers  of  tho 
human  voice.  He  then  speaks  of  tho  lute  and 
the  viol,  and  of  the  temperaments  adapted  to 
each.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  tho  fourth  book 
there  is  a  diagram,  representing,  in  a  collateral 
view,  the  tetrachords  of  the  ancients,  conjoined 
with  the  hcsachords  of  Guide,  and  showing  how 
the  latter  spring  out  of  the  former.  Tho  ancient 
divimon  of  the  genera  into  species  is  afterwards 
noticed.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  exposes  the 
errors  of  Aristoxenus,  in  a  manner  very  diifcrent 
both  from  Ptolemy  and  Boethius ;  and  after  that 
censures  each  of  these  writers  with  a  degree  of 
freedom  which  shows,  that  though  he  enter- 
tained a  lerercnco  for  the  anciento,  he  was  by 


no  means  bigoted  to  their  opinions,  but  aesnmed 
the  liberty,  in  many  instances,  of  thinking  and 
judging  for  himself.  Tho  last  subject  trewted  by 
him  is  the  rhythms  of  the  ancients ;  and  b« 
enters  into  a  copious  dissertation  on  the  various 
kinds  of  metre  used  by  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  Spanish  poets. 

The  most  curious  parts  of  the  concluding  chap- 
ters are  the  little  fragments  of  old  f^mnish  me^ 
dy  which  belong  to  Us  spedmena  of  verrificatioB. 
Some  of  these  are  very  graceful  and  pleasing,  par- 
ticularly when  wo  consider  that  at  that  time  they 
had  received  no  polish  from  the  opera.  Of  this 
work  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  greater 
d^free  of  ciodit  is  due  to  it  thaji  to  almost  any 
other  production  of  modern  writers  of  the  sima 
kind.  The  author  was  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  musician,  and  throughout  tho  whole 
of  his  book  ho  manifests  a  disposition  the  farthest 
removed,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined,  from 
that  credulity  which  betrayed  Glareonus  and 
others  into  error.  This  dispodtion  led  him  to 
imiuire  aocuiately  and  minntdy  into  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  writers :  and  from  the  owfl- 
dence  with  which  he  sometimes  blamea  them, 
we  are  led  into  the  penuosion  that  tho  mifhwaa 
on  his  side. 

SALMO.   (L)   A  psalm.  , 

SALMODIA.    (L)    Psalmody.    See  that 

word. 

SALMON,  THOMAS,  an  English  musician 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  publinhed  in  Lotion, 
in  1672,  besides  several  other  musical  tracts,  a 
work  entitled  "  An  Essay  to  the  Advancement 
of  Music,  by  costing  away  tho  Perplexity  of  dif- 
ferent Clefs,  and  uniting  idl  Sorts  of  Music,  Lute, 
Viol,  Violins,  Organ,  HarpBicbord,  Voice,  &c.,  in 
one  universal  Character." 

SALMON,  MRS.  This  British  vocalist  (cele- 
brated in  the  early  part  of  this  century)  was  a 
member  of  a  fomily  eminent  for  vocal  as  well  as 
general  musical  ability,  the  Mahons  of  Oxford. 
Her  mother,  whose  name  was  Munday,  was 
ter  to  the  celebrated  Miss  Mahon,  also  to  UrK. 
Ambrose  and  Mrs.  Second,  both  public  ringera. 
Her  first  master  was  John  Ashley ;  but  time, 
practice,  and  observation  appear  to  have  been 
her  moat  capable  instructors.  With  all  her  ac- 
quisiti(ms  she  certainly  can  bo  justly  said  to  have 
belonged  to  no  achool.  She  sang  English  sod 
Italian  with  the  same  brilliancy  of  tone,  and  the 
same  facility.  One  of  tho  critics  of  her  day  says 
of  her  :  "  Clearness,  beauty,  rapidity,  polish,  in- 
vention, and  taste  arc  her  attributes ;  and  with 
these  she  makes  so  perfect  a  combinatiou  of  what 
is  delighti'ul  to  the  ear,  without  being  ofiimsiro 
to  the  judgment,  that  she  takes  arnnk  tsr  beyond 
that  which  it  has  been  usual  to  allot  to  quahtica 
which  have  been  held  rather  to  pertain  to  or- 
ganic than  to  intclloctual  superiority,  lliough 
never  grand,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  pathetic  or 
touching,  though  never  extorting  the  tribute  of 
applause  by  sudden,  powerful,  and  irxrsistibls 
appeals  to  tho  inu^nation  or  to  the  heart,  she 
ptiil  is  sure  of  her  object.  She  captivates  by 
Bwootness,  ddieaey  and  variety,  by  exquisite  or- 
nament, by  uncommon  eas^  leaving  the  judg- 
ment free,  whilst  she  wins  upon  the  senses." 


SALOMON,  a  native  of  Frorence,  bom  in 
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1661,  was  admitted  into  the  band  of  the  Cha|>el 
Itoyal  of  Frniirc,  to  play  on  the  bass  riol,  an  in- 
strument  on  which  he  excelled.  He  composed  an 
opera  entitled  "  Midi«  et  Jason,"  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  Hoyal  Academy  in  1713.  with 
great  applsuae.  Salomon  died,  at  YetaBilloB,  in 
the  year  1731. 

SALOMON,  JOHANN  PETER,  was  bom  nt 
Bonn,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  in '  1746,  ac- 
cording to  a  baptismal  certificate  found  amongst 
his  papers.  He  waa  educated  for  the  law,  but  his 
lore  for  music  predominating  OT«r  erery  other 
ineliBBtioii,  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  devote 
himself  to  its  study,  and  soon  became  celebrated 
in  Gorraany  and  France,  not  only  for  his  per- 
formance on  the  violin,  but  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  art  generally.  lie  went  to 
England  about  1781;  after  which  time  that 
country  proved  the  place  of  hia  constant  xesi- 
dence,  the  scene  of  his  beat  efforts,  and  the 
source  of  his  wannest  attachments.  Salomon 
was  one  of  those  few  whose  right  to  contend  for 
the  honor  of  being  the  greatest  performer  on  the 
violin  in  Europe  was  undisputed;  "his  taste, 
rcRnement,  and  enthusiasm,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  fiumey,  "  excited  universal  admiration,  and 
caused  his  instmetion  to  be  e«^erly  sought  for." 
Amongst  his  pupils,  Finto  proved  the  extent  of 
his  master's  skill,  end  his  ability  in  communicat- 
ing it.  Unfortunately,  this  extraordinary  young 
man,  whose  musical  progreaa  reflected  so  much 
honor  upon  his  master,  possessed  qualities  which 
arc  not  unusually  the  concomitants  of  genius,  and 
he  perished  just  as  he  was  ripening  into  unri- 
valled excellence.  England  is  indebted  to  the 
spirit  and  enterprise  of  Salomon  for  having 
brought  into  it,  at  a  great  pecuniary  risk,  that 
moBt  original,  brilliant,  and  fertile  musical  gen- 
ius, the  immortal  Haydn !  It  was  in  London 
that  he  produced  those  great  masterpieces,  the 
twelve  symphonies,  written  for  Salomon's  con- 
certs, which  are,  and  most  probably  will  ever  con- 
tinue, the  standard  of  perfection  in  this  species 
of  composition ;  indeed,  ^ey  are  acknowledged 
as  such  wherever  modulated  sounds  are  under- 
stood or  Uit.  His  discriminating  judgment  was 
not  exercised  in  one  department  <^  muuo  only ; 
he  brought  out  of  obscurity,  and  placed  in  their 
proper  sphere,  the  unoqualled  vocal  powers  of  Bra- 
ham,  who  avowed  the  obligation,  and  was  proud 
to  boast  of  having  possessed  a  friend  whose  un- 
solicited patronage  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
most  gratU'ying  and  valuable  kind.  Uisinterest- 
od  in  his  views,  and  anxious  for  the  preservation 
and  improvement  of  his  favorite  art,  he  was  one 
of  the  early  promoters  and  active  assistanta  of 
tho  Fhilharmonie  Society,  the  first  concert  of 
which  he  led  with  a  zeal  and  ability  that  age  had 
not  abated ;  and  the  last  business  that  occupied 
his  attention  was  relative  to  the  preparations  for 
tho  ensuing  aeason,  in  which  he  manifested  a 
clear  and  unimpaired  state  of  mind  only  four 
days  previous  to  his  death.  Salomon  had  lived 
chiefly  in  the  higb<3  circles,  where  hie  good 
seme  and  polished  manners  ever  rendered  him 
acccjitable;  indeed,  his  education  qualified  him 
for  any  society.  IJLis  classical  attainments  wcro 
considcacable ;  and  to  these  he  added  tho  more 
current  axul  nsefnl  acquisition  of  four  living 
languages,  which  ho  wrote  and  spoke  with  as- 
tonishing correctness  and  flnency.  But  the  quali- 


ties of  his  heart  are  those  which  have  left  the 
most  lasting  impression  on  hia  friends.  He  was 
honorable,  generous,  and  sincere ;  his  talents 
were  always  to  be  gratuitously  commanded  if 
appealed  to  by  distress ;  and  his  purse  was  no 
Toodily  opened  when  his  compassion  was  excited, 
that  if  a  very  foithful  and  vigilant  servant,  who 
lived  with  him  twenty-eight  years,  had  not  been 
more  cautious,  his  master  would,  in  alt  probabil- 
ity, have  offered  his  ind»)Gndenco  at  the  shrines 
of  charity.  Ho  died  in  London,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness, which  originated  in  a  &11  from  his  horse. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  die  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 

SALTANDO,  or  SALTO.  (I.)  Proceeding 
by  skips  or  bounds. 

SALTAHELLO.  (I.)  a  particular  kind  of 
jig,  so  called  from  the  dance  of  that  name,  chiefly 
consisting  of  leaping  motions. 

SALYATOR  KOSA.    See  Rosa. 

SALVE  REGINA.  (L.)  A  hymn  to  the 
Virgin. 

SAUBTTCA.  An  ancient  stringed  instrument 
used  bj  the  Greeks,  hut  the  particular  construc- 
tion of  which  is,  at  present,  unknown. 

SAMBTTCUS.  An  ancient  wind  instrument, 
resembling  a  flute ;  supposed  to  bo  so  called  ftma 
its  being  made  of  ddra  wood,  the  Lutin  name  for 
which  is  tambucuM. 

SAHPUNUl.  a  pneumatic  instmment,  used 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  resembling  the  modem 
bagpipe. 

SANCES,  GIOVANNI  FEUCE,  chapd-maa- 
tcr  to  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  at  Vienna,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  com- 
posed many  motets  and  other  vocal  music,  part 
of  which  was  published  at  Venice,  between  the 
years  1638  and  1649. 

SANCTUS.  (L.)  A  principal  movement  of 
the  mass  or  Catholic  service. 

SANDER,  F.  S.,  a  Bohemian  musician  resi- 
dent at  Breslau  in  Silesia,  was  considered,  in  Ger- 
many, a  good  vocal  and  instrumental  composer. 
He  has  aJso  brought  out  some  dramatic  pieces. 
His  works  bear  date  from  tho  year  1783  to  1797- 

SANDERSON,  JAMES.  This  English  dra- 
matic composer  was  born  in  1769,  at  SVorking- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  From  childhood 
he  evinced  a  strong  passion  for  music,  and  when 
at  school,  at  a  very  early  age,  was  much  delight- 
ed by  i)hiying  on  a  toy  fiddle.  He  soon  after 
was  presented  by  his  friends  with  a  small  violin, 
and  learned  the  gamut  from  an  old  book,  lent  to 
hira  by  a  dancing  master,  being  soon  able  to  play 
cosy  tunes  by  note.  His  father,  about  this  time, 
removed  to  Sunderland,  where,  after  three  years' 
continuance  of  practice,  young  Sandrason  became 
a  tolerable  donee  player.  He  next  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  violinist  in  the  orchestia  of  the 
theatre,  and  was  permitted  to  sit  by  his  side 
during  the  performance ;  by  which  means,  to- 
gether with  indefktigable  proctice,  he  improved 
sufliciontly  to  bo  engaged  at  the  theatre,  on  a 
salary,  for  the  ensuing  season:  ho  was  also  invit- 
ed to  play  at  the  omatcur  concerts  in  Sunder- 
land.   Bong  now  denrous  <tf  obtwning  some 
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knowledge  of  harmonjr,  he  procuied  an  old  spin- 
et, as  al«o  a  work  hy  Hickfl  on  thorongh  dbbs 
and  composition,  and  scored  Bereral  instrumental 
piecea  with  great  attention ;  till,  at  length,  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  considered  himself 
capable  of  teaching  the  piano-forte  and  violin ; 
and  as  there  appeared  to  bo  a  good  opening  at 
North  and  South  Shields,  he  went  to  thoso 
towns,  and  boldly  solicited  the  natronago  of  the 
principal  fiunilies.  The  result  of  this  step  was  so 
successful,  that  he  remtunod  three  ;eara  at 
Shields  ■with  much  cmploj-ment  as  a  teacher.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Newcastle  engaged  Sanderson  as  the 
leader  of  his  orchestra.  Ulicro  ho  remained 
twelve  months,  tUl,  by  a  casoalQrt  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Astley,  the  proprietor  of  the  Amphithe- 
atre in  London,  who  engaged  him  to  join  his 
orchestra  at  an  increased  salary.  His  tirst  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  composition  was  at  Chester,  in 
1789,  when  ho  composed  appropriato  eympho- 
niea  to  various  ports  of  CoUins's  "  Ode  on  Uio  Fas- 
^ns,"  whinh  was  to  be  recited  by  the  celebrated 
G.  Cooke,  the  tragedian,  for  Im  benefit  in  that 
town.  His  next  work  was  the  comic  pantomime 
of  *<  Ilarlequin  in  Ireland,"  performed  at  Astlcy's 
theatre  in  1702,  with  much  applause.  From  this 
time  till  the  year  1820,  he  produced  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  melodxamast  burlet- 
tas,  pantomimes,  spectocloB,  ftc,  for  the  minor 
theatres,  receiving,  also,  during  many  years  of 
that  time,  s  Balar^  of  eight  guineas  a  week  as 
cfief-d'archttlre.  He  also,  since  the  year  1799, 
publiiihod  various  operas  for  his  instrument,  and 
in  1822  submitted  an  overture  in  full  score  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  We  should  not  forget  to  mention,  that 
his  vocal  composiUons,  for  Vauxhall  and  other 
public  places,  were  very  numerous.  There  have 
been  few  instances  of  an  individual,  entirely 
self- instructed  in  music,  and  possessed  in  early 
life  of  such  slight  opportunities  of  attaining 
musical  information,  having  overcome,  so  com- 
pletely as  Sanderson  did,  by  his  own  persever- 
ance and  natural  talent,  all  obstacles  to  profes- 
sional advancement  His  laborious  life  affords 
an  example  of  the  fruits  of  honest  industry, 
which  evorr  young  musician,  ungiAed  by  for- 
tune, would  do  well  to  reflect  on  with  attention. 

8AND0NI,  PIKTRO  GIUSEPPE,  of  Bologna, 
was  a  harpsichord  maker,  also  a  composer  of 
some  eminence.  Amongst  his  works  were  "Ar- 
taaerse,"  an  opera,  performed  at  Verona  in  1709, 
and  "  Caittaie  da  Camera  e  HontUe  per  il  Cembaio," 
published  in  Loudon.  He  married  Ciiuoni,  in 
England,  where  ho  died  about  1760. 

SANDONI,  FRAXCESCA  CUZZONI.  wife 
of  the  preceding,  but  usually  called  Cuzzoni, 
was  bom  at  Parma,  in  1700,  and  received  her 
Tocal  instructions  from  Lanzi.  After  singing  at 
most  of  the  great  theatres  in  Italy,  sho  was  en- 
gaged for  the  opera  in  London,  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Scnesino.  Her  voice  was  a  very  fine 
contralto.  Till  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, Cuzzoni,  as  a  female  singer,  was  in  full 
possession  of  the  public  favor ;  she  then,  how- 
cvci',  quarrelled  'with  Handel,  who  patronized  her 
rival,  Faustina,  and  the  following  year  Cuzzoni 
quitted  the  kingdom.  In  1748  she  returned,  but 
being  tlicn  advanced  in  years  gave  little  satisEac* 
tion.   Bho  died  indigauti  in  her  native  country. 


in  the  year  1770.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  of  Cuzzoni.  Handel  had  composed  for 
her  the  song  of  Faba  J/napiw,  in  "  Ol/io,"  which 
occasioned  so  severe  a  dispute  between  them,  on 
account  of  her  refusing  to  sing  it,  that,  at  lastf 
Handel  threatened  to  throw  the  re&actory  signora 
out  of  the  window ;  telling  her,  "  that  he  alwara 
knew  she  was  a  very  denl,  but  that  he  should 
now  lot  her  know,  in  her  turn,  that  he  was  Beel- 
zebub, the  prince  of  devils."  He  then  actually 
seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  lifted  up  the  maix. 
Alarmed  at  this  fearful  process,  Cuzzom  now 
consented,  and  by  the  exquisite  grace,  pathos, 
not  lees  than  by  the  beautiful  ornaments,  widi 
which  she  executed  and  diversified  the  few  sim- 
ple notes  that  compose  the  air,  she  added  more 
to  her  reputation  than  by  any  other  performance. 

SANES,  FELICE,  an  Italian  church  composer, 
flourished,  probably  at  Venice,  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 

SANFT.  (G.)  Soft;  as, mittanfienStitnmm, 
with  soft  stops,  in  organ  music. 

SAN-ROMANO,  CARLO  GIUSEPPE,  chap- 
cl-raaatcr  and  organist  at  Milan,  was  bom  there  in 
1630.  He  studied  the  harpsichord  and  composi- 
tion under  A.  M.  Turato  and  M.  A.  OianrinL 
He  published  various  motets  and  other  chnrch. 
music  at  Milan. 

SANS.  (F.)  Without ;  as,  tarn  pedalet,  with- 
out the  pedals,  in  organ  playing. 

SANTAKELLL  Chaplain  of  the  order  of  Mai. 
ta,  and  chapel-master  to  the  pope  at  Rome.  To 
extraordinary  skill  in  the  practice  of  music  and 
singing  he  joined  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  history  of  his  art.  In  1 78i  he  pub. 
lished  at  Rome  the  first  volume  of  his  '*  Treatise 
on  Church  Music,  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the 
present  Time."  The  manuscript  of  hia  second 
volimie  was  complete  in  1770,  but  has  not  been 
printed.  The  exact  title  of  his  work  is  "  Delia 
Musica  del  Santuario  detla  DitdpUna  de  tuoi  Can- 
tori."  He  also  wrote  some  letters  on  ohnrclL 
composers  and  modem  church  music,  which  may 
be  seen  iuGerbort's  ■'History  of  ChurchMndc," 
vol.  ii-  p-  351,  et  scq.   He  died  in  1790. 

SANTI,  ALFONSO,  of  Ferrara.  An  esteemed 
Italian  dramatic  composer  previously  to  the  yccur 
1783. 

SANTINELLI,  an  Italian  nobleman,  held  a 
place  in  the  court  of  Leopold  I.  of  Austria,  and 
was  also  considered  one  of  the  best  muaicnans  of 
his  time.  He  composed,  in  1600,  on  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  emperor,  the  opera  **  GU 
Amori  di  Orfeo  ed  Euridiee"  which  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  in  beauty  all  preceding  oompoutions  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  to  have  bem  the  occasion 
of  the  establishment  of  the  grand  Italian  opera 
at  Yicnna. 

SANTIS,  GIOVANNI  DE,  a  NeapoUtan  vio- 
linist and  composer,  flourished  about  the  year 
1740.  A  publisher  at  Amsterdam,  having  pro- 
cured, through  his  correspondents,  some  manu- 
script viohu  concertos  and  solos  of  this  master, 
printed  them  at  AmstGrdam ;  at  which,  it  is  said, 
Sautis  was  so  indignant,  that  he  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Holland,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  revenged  on  the  publisher,  but  died  on  his 
route. 
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SANTO-LAFIS,  a  colebnttod  Bolognese 
poser,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Amongst  hia  dramatio  M'Orke  wo  "  L'Xn- 
/elice  AveiUurato,"  opera  BOria,  1751/  "II  Finta 
Cataliero"  opera  butfa ;  and  apart  of  "  La  Feds 
in  Cimento,"  the  remainder  being  by  F.  Gaspa- 
liaL 

SAPIO,   .    A  celebrated  Italian  profes- 

Bor  of  «ngin|[.  He  was  ohapel-masteri  and  also 
gave  iuKtructions  in  mnfpna,  to  liarie  Antoinette, 
the  nnfortunatc  queen  m  Louis  XVL  He  mar- 
ried a  French  woman,  but  emigrated  with  his 
familj,  in  the  French  tevolution,  to  England, 
where  he  resided  many  years,  hia  lessons  in  sing- 
ing being  considered  unrivalled. 

SAPIO,  ,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 

in  Eagland.  He  was  not  brought  up  to  music, 
but  studied  it  simply  as  an  accomplishment. 
After  receiving  a  classical  education,  he  entered 
the  army,  which  he  left  in  consequence  of  family 
drcumstanccs,  diet  led  him  to  prcfts  a  profession 
offwtng  speedier  and  more  certain  emoluments. 
Sapio's  voice  was  a  tenor  of  much  compass,  and 
he  bad  the  faculty  of  assimilating  his  falsetto, 
with  ease,  to  the  natural  voice  at  their  junction, 
which  added  all  that  he  could  want  to  the  upper 
port  of  his  scale.  The  quality  of  his  tone  was 
full  and  brilliant.  He  inherited  from  nature 
a  quick  and  lively  apprehension.  Ho  was  a  de- 
clamatory singer,  and  nis  manner  was  more  rhe- 
torical and  effectiTO  than  that  of  most  concert 
singers. 

SAPPHO.  A  poetess  and  musician  of  Lesbos, 
in  the  forty-fourth  Olympiad.  Hha  acquired  the 
name  of  the  tenth  muse.  8hc  invented  the  poet- 
ic measure  known  as  Sapphic  verse,  and  also 
established  a  new  mode  in  music,  entitied  mixo- 
Lydian..  Plutarch  states  that  the  tragic  poets 
adopted  Ubii  mode^  it  bang  highly  fitted  for 
pathetic  xeprescntations. 

SARADANDE,  (F.)  or  SAKABANDA,  (I.) 
A  ^mce  said  to  be  originally  derived  from  the 
Saracens.  According  to  soma  authors,  it  had  its 
appellation  from  a  comedian  named  Barabandi, 
who  first  introduced  it  in  France.    The  tune  of 

the  mrabande  is  written  in  ^  or  ^,  and  its  char- 
acter is  both  expressive  and  majestic.  One  of  its 
distinguishing  features  is  the  lengthening  of  the 
second  note  of  the  measure,  which  at  once  gives 
a  gravity  and  consequence  to  the  movemcut. 

SARATELIJ,  GIUSEPPE,  of  Padua,  bom  in 
1714,  was  the  predecessor  of  Oaluppiin  the  sit- 
uation of  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's  Chui-ch  at. 
Yenicew  He  was  also  a  professor  of  neat  emi- 
nence at  the  Conservatory  of  tho  Ueadicanti. 
He  died  in  1762. 

SARKO.  SOMEXICO,  Tico-macstro  of  tho 
Chapel  Uoyal  at  Xaplcs,  flourished  from  the  year 
\7'2o  to  1734.  This  master  was  much  esteemed, 
both  for  his  ecclesiastical  and  secular  productions. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  operas  were,  "  Tito 
Semprmio  Oracoo,"  for  Naples,  1725,  and  Metas- 
tasio's  "Didow  iMandonata,"  fbr  Turin,  1727. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  early  xcformecs,  who,  like 
Vinci,  nmidified  harmony  and  polished  melody 
in  his  productions  for  the  stage. 

SAKTI,  GIUSEPPE,  imperial  chapd-nustcr  at 
St.  Foteratnu^,  was  bom  at  Faomsa  in  1780.  In 


1756  he  hdd  the  situationfl  of  court  chapel-mas- 
ter and  music-master  to  the  royal  family  in  Co- 
penhagen ;  he  also  composed  there  some  operas, 
which  were  only  moderately  successful.  Some 
time  aft%r  this,  we  find  him  holding  the  place  of 
chapel-master  of  tho  Conservatory  Delia  Pietk  at 
Venice ;  and  it  is  from  this  epoch  that  his  high 
reputation  in  Italy  must  be  dated.  His  mnuo 
was  th^  deemed  divine.  All  the  ItaUan  thootros 
were  anxious  for  his  compositions,  which  he 
could  not  produce  in  sufficient  number.  In  1782 
ho  was  elected  chapel-master  of  the  Buomo  at 
ililan.  His  most  popular  opera,  at  this  time, 
was  "  Ctuto  SMino,"  composed  in  1781  for  Ven- 
ice, and  published  at  Vienna  in  1784.  Some 
Ocnnan  critics,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  harmony  of  this  opera  was  weak  and  defec- 
tive, and  that  its  only  merit  lay  iu  the  melody. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  high  reputation  of  tliis 
work  extended  itself  even  to  8t.  Petersburg, 
when  the  Empress  of  Russia  invited  Soiti  to  her 
capital,  with  tho  appointment  of  imperial  cbapol- 
master,  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  1785,  he 
accordingly  arrived  there,  and  made  his  dibut  at 
St.  Fetcraburg,  by  a  cohc^tI  apirititel  for  Good 
Friday,  introducing  also  some  Russian  psalms, 
which  were  periormed  by  sixty-six  voices  aud  a 
hundred  Russian  horns,  besides  tho  customary 
orchestra.  Still,  however,  this  concert  was  not 
noisy  enough  to  please  the  RuAfiians ;  so  that 
shortly  after,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  taking  of 
Okzokow,  he  produced  a  Te  Dettm,  in  which  ho 
introduced  real  firing  of  cannon ;  the  guns  being 
placed  in  tho  court  of  the  castle^  and  dischai^ed 
with  great  precision,  in  the  appointed  passages 
of  the  music.  After  the  representation  of  Ar- 
mida,"  in  1786,  the  empress  presented  Sarti  with 
a  gold  snuffbox  and  diamond  ring,  and  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Ca- 
tharinenslaf,  with  a  salary  of  thirty-five  thousand 
rubles,  bcsidos  his  lodging,  and  a  piuse  of  fifteen 
thousand  mblea  as  an  indemnity  for  his  tiaveiling 
oxpeuses.  She  also  conferred  on  him  a  title  of 
nobility.  After  a  residence  of  eiRhteen  years  in 
Russia,  and  recoiving  various  additional  favors 
from  the  court  and  nobility,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander permitted  him,  iu  1801,  on  account  of  his 
health,  to  retire,  with  the  continuance  of  his  pen- 
sion, to  a  warmer  climate.  He  then  went  to 
Berlin ;  but  his  constitution  was  so  broken  up, 
that  ho  died  in  that  city  in  the  following  year, 
1802.  The  following  are  amongst  Sarti's  prin- 
cipal dramatic  compositions  :  "  La  Giardiniera 
brillante,"  opera  buifa,  Dresden,  1781;  "JC'on- 
tnUempi,"  opera  buSa,  Dresden,  1782;  "11  Tri- 
oh/o  deila  Pace,"  opera  seria,  Mantua,  1783  ; 
"  Didoiie,"  opera  seria,  1785;  "Amor  Timido, 
Cantata  d  voce  aola,"  Vicenza,  1787 :  "/  Preten- 
denti  Detim,"  opera  buffa,  1788 ;  "  Cleomew," 
opera  seria,  Bologna,  1788;  "La  CaUolajo  di 
Slrasburffo,"  Opera  buffa,  Chiavari,  1788;  "La 
ClctiKttza  di  Tito,"  opera  seria,  1788;  **IdaUde," 
opera  seria,  Petersburg,  178-5;  "  La  Noizt  di  I)o- 
rina,"  opera  bufia,  1790  ;  "  I  RioeUi  Deluai,"  op- 
era buffu,  London  ;  "  L'  Avaro,"  an  interlude ; 
"  or  AmatUi  Cotuotati,"  opera  buflia,  1799  ;  and 
"Eppomna"  opera  serin,  Turin.  In  tho  second 
voliuno  of  La  TVobe's  sacred  music,  there  is  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  trio  from  a  Miamrwo  by  SaitL 
It  begins  "  AmpUu$  taca  me," 

SAETOBIO,A:NTONIO,  chapel-master  of  St. 
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Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  composed  vumy  opoms 
between  the  years  IG52  and  1G81. 

SAKTORIUS.  ERASMUS,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man poet  and  musical  writer,  was  bom  at  Schlos- 
wick  in  1577.  lie  held  the  situations  of  chapel- 
master  and  vicar  of  the  cathedral  at  Hambui^, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1639.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  "  Itutitutimea  Mutiex,  am  Doe- 
triad  de  Modtt,"  Hamburgi  1636. 

SATTEL.  (a.)  Tho  nut  of  a,  Tiolin  finger- 
board, &C. 

SAirVEIIR,JOSEPH,profos«orof  mathematioa 
at  the  Royal  College  iu  Paris,  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  bom  at  La  Flcche  in 
1653.  He  hod  not  tho  fiiculty  of  speech  till  seven 
years  of  ago.  Another  peculiarity  of  his  life 
was,  that  he  could  not  be  prerailcd  on  to  see  tho 
person  he  was  about  to  marry  till  the  contract  of 
marriaf^  was  ugnod.  Ho  vaa  fond  of  music, 
but  had  neither  Toice  nor  oar.  Hi*  great  object 
was  to  simplify  the  science,  with  which  view  he 
proposed  to  constitute  one  fixed  key  for  all  the 
music  in  the  world,  and  also  produced  a  specimen 
of  a  mode  of  writing  music  on  one  line.  He  also 
invented  a  muucal  chronometer.  His  treatises 
on  music  were  all  published  in  tho  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  between  the  years  1761 
and  1713.    Ho  died  in  1710. 

HAYAKT,  FELIX,  the  distinguished  French 
phj-sician  and  writer  on  acoustics,  was  bom  at 
M^zidres  in  1791,  and  died  in  181L 

SAVIONl.  MARIO,  counter  tenor  nnger  in 
the  Pope's  Chapel  at  Rome,  about  tho  year  1642, 
was  also  a  good  composOT. 

SAX.  CHARLES  JOSEPH,  a  cclobmted  man- 
u&cturer  of  musical  instruments  in  Brussels,  was 
bom  at  Dtnont,  on  the  Mouse,  in  1793. 

SAX,  ADOLPH  ANTOINB  JOSEPH,  son 
of  the  preceding,  and  inventor  of  the  Saxophone, 
and  the  whole  modem  fiuntly  of  brass  instru- 
ments, called  Sax-tvbtu,  Sax-hortu,  Ac,  was  bom 
at  Dinant  in  1814.  1.11090  instruments  are  com- 
bined in  tho  following  manner :  — 

1  Sox-tuba  in  B  flat,  (octave,) 

1  <■  in  £  flat  soprano^ 
4  <*  in  B  flat  contralto, 
8      "       in  E  flat  alto  tenor, 

2  *<       in  B  flat  baritone, 
2  in  B  flat  bass, 

1  "  in  E  flat  contra-basso, 
1  <■  in  B  flat  contra-bosso. 
The  forai  of  M.  Sox's  tuba  is  borrowed  &om 
tho  figures  which  wc  sec  upon  Trajan's  pillar  at 
Rome.  With  the  Romans  this  instmmeut  was 
sometimes  called  tuba,  sometimes  bucchm,  and 
even  mro  recurro,  because  it  was  curved  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  large  port,  atler  passing  under 
the  arm  of  the  musician,  repassed  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  presented  the  bell  in  front  The  advan- 
tage of  this  form,  for  power  of  sound  in  the  open 
air,  is,  that  it  avoids  the  elbon-s,  which  impair  the 
free  propagation  of  the  sonorous  waves.  Noth- 
ing con  give  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  these  new  acoustic  contrivances  of  the 
intelligent  maker,  to  whom  wo  owe  already  so 
mauy  beautiful  inventions,  'llic  contra  bassos 
in  E  flat  and  B  flat  possess  an  unheard-of  power. 
Ihia  Utter  instrument,  very  oasy  to  play,  has  . 


forty'cight  feet  of  development  in  its  tube,  with  ft 
conical  diiunoter  well  proportioned.  It  is  the 
giant,  tho  mammoth  of  the  species. 

SBALZO.  (L)  A  skip  in  melody,  in  contra- 
distiuction  to  a  prograssion  by  single  degrees 

only. 

SBARRA  DOPPIA.   (L)   A  double  bar. 

SCACCIXL  MARCO,  a  native  of  Rome,  was 
chapel-muter  to  Siginnund  HI.  and  to  Uladis- 
laus  rv.,  successively  Kings  of  Ptdand.  He  was 
^e  author  of  a  treatise  published  in  1643,  en- 
titled '*  CrUtrwn  Muaiaan  ad  Tritiatm  Siprtviaim, 
teu  Examinatio  ntcancta  PatUmortait,  &c. ; "  of 
"  Caniilena  5  voc.  et  Lachryma  SepulchraiM,"  1647 ; 
and  of  a  set  of  canons  entitled  "  Canonet,  tive 
Jjoehrymm  SeptUAnda  ad  Tumulum  Jo/umHu  iilo- 
baci."  Hio  compositions  of  Scacchi  are  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Italians  for  the  cloaeneas  Of  tlunr 
texture,  and  for  the  great  ingenuity  and  coa- 
triyance  that  are  to  be  Ibimd  in  them. 

SCACCIA,  ANGELO  MARIA,  a  IGlanen 
violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrument,  flour- 
ished towards  the  middle  of  the  eigbteendi  cen- 
tury. 

SCALA.   (I.)   A  scale  or  gamut. 

SCALD.  The  name  given  by  the  ancient 
northern  nations  to  their  bards,  whose  employ- 
ment it  was  to  compose  those  odes  and  hymns 
which  were  chonted  at  every  public  solemnity. 
These  sonf^s  wore^  in  general,  descriptive  (tf  emi- 
nent ezploita,  and  were  animated  by  an  enthusi- 
astic spirit. 

SCALE.  (From  the  Latin  scoto.)  The  de- 
nomination first  given  to  the  arrangement  mad« 
by  Ouido,  of  the  six  syllables  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  »ol,  la  ; 
also  called  gamut.  This  order  of  sounds,  to 
which  the  fVench  have  added  that  of  ti,  bears 
the  name  of  scale,  (L  e,,  ladder,)  because  it  repre- 
sents a  kind  of  ladder,  by  meons  of  which  the 
voice,  or  instrument,  rises  to  acute,  and  descends 
to  grave ;  each  of  the  seven  syllables  bong,  as  H 
were,  one  step  of  the  ladder,  'llie  word  aaU»  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  series  of  sounds  rising  or 
falling  &om  any  given  pitch,  or  tone,  to  the 
greatest  practicable  distance,  through  such  inter- 
mediate degrees  as  moke  the  succession  most 
agreeable  and  perfect,  and  in  which  we  have 
all  the  hazmonioal  diviuons  most  commodious- 
ly  divided.  This  scale  is  properly  called  the 
univentd  system,  as  including  all  the  particular 
systems.  This  enumeration  of  all  the  diatonic 
sounds  of  our  system,  ranged  in  order,  and  which, 
we  call  scale,  was  denominated  by  the  Greeks 
tetrachord,  because,  in  effect,  their  scales  -wen 
composed  of  only  four  sounds,  which  they  re- 
peated from  tetrachord  to  tetrachord,  as  vre 
repeat  outs  from  octavo  to  octave. 

Quido  was  led  to  tho  invention  of  the  method 
of  Bolmization,  or  singing  by  syllables,  which 
aro  BO  used  as  to  mark  the  places  of  the  semi- 
tones, by  observing  that  in  a  hymn  to  St.  John, 
the  first  and  middle  syllables  of  the  flrat  thrc« 
lines  formed  a  regulnr  ascent  in  the  scale  of  the 
major  mode,  as  we  should  say.  Several  different 
copies  of  this  hymn  are  yet  to  be  found.  One  of 
tho  most  modern  copies  we  here  insert,  as  a  m- 
riosity  worthy  of  preservation. 
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Htuh  to  St.  Johv. 


VT  queuit  loxia,       KE-sodug  fibiis,      UI  -  n 


gd  •  torum,  FAjDOtt  tu  -  orom,      SOL  -  t»  pollntl, 


-f--:  g        g  ^— 

Li.  -  bli       ra  -  ft  -  tam,  8aae  - 1«  Johunea. 

Every  concord,  or  harmonic  interral,  ia  resolva- 
blo  into  a  certain  number  of  degree^ ;  the  octave, 
for  instance,  into  three  greater  tones,  two  less 
tones,  and  two  semitones  j  the  fjroater  sixth,  into 
two  greater  tonea,  two  leas  tones,  and  one  semi- 
tone; the  Ins  sixth  into  two  greater  tones, 
one  less  tone,  and  two  semitones;  the  fifth  into 
two  greater  tones,  one  less  tone,  and  one  semi- 
tone ;  the  fourth  into  one  greater  tone,  one  less 
tone,  and  one  semitone ;  the  greater  third  into 
one  greater  tone  and  one  leas  tone ;  and  the  less 
third  into  one  greater  tone  and  one  less  tone.  It 
is  trne  there  u  a  Tarietr  of  other  intervals  or 
degrees,  besides  greater  tones,  less  tones,  and 
semitones,  into  which  the  concords  may  be 
divided  ;  but  these  three  are  preferred  to  all  the 
rest,  and  these  alone  are  in  uso.  Farther,  it  is 
not  any  order  or  progression  of  these  degrees  that 
will  produce  n^ody.  A  number,  for  instance, 
of  greater  tones  will  moke  no  mosic,  because  no 
number  of  them  is  equal  to  any  concord,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  d^rees.  There  is  a 
necessity,  therefore,  of  mixing  the  degrees  to  make 
music ;  and  the  mixture  must  he  such  that  no  two 
of  the  same  kind  be  ever  next  each  other. 

The  design  of  the  scale  of  music  is  to  show 
how  a  voice  may  rise  and  fall  less  than  any  hor- 
mcmic  interval,  and  thereby  move  &om  tho  one 
extreme  of  any  intwval  to  the  other,  in  the  most 
agreeable  succession  of  sounds.  The  scale,  there- 
fore, is  a  system,  exhibiting  the  whole  principles 
of  music,  which  are  other  hatmonio  intervals 
(commonly  called  eoneord*^  or  concinnous  inter- 
vals ;  tho  first  are  the  essential  principles,  the  others 
subservient  to  them,  to  make  tho  greattnr  variety. 
Accordingly  ia  the  scale  we  have  all  the  concords, 
-with  their  concinnous  degrees,  so  placed  as  to 
make  the  most  perfect  succesBion  of  sounds  &om 
any  given  fundamental  or  key,  which  is  supposed 
to  bo  represented  by  r.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  tho  voice  is  never  to  move  up  and  down  by 
any  other  more  immediate  distances  than  those 
of  tho  concinnous  degrees ;  for  though  that  be 
tho  moat  usual  movement,  yet  to  move  by  har- 
monic distances,  as  concords,  at  once,  is  not 
excluded,  but  is  even  absolutely  necessary.  In 
clFcct,  tho  degrees  were  only  invented  for  variety 
sake,  and  that  we  might  not  always  move  up 


and  down  by  harmonic  intervals,  though  those 

arc  the  most  perfect,  the  others  deriving  all  thdr   ex^omos,  to  an  octave,  renders  onr  instrument  so 


the  scale  there  are  to  be  considered  not  only  the 
relations  of  those  that  succeed  others  immediate- 
ly, but  also  of  those  betwixt  which  other  notes 
intorveno.  Now,  the  immediate  succession  may 
be  conducted  so  as  to  produce  good  melody,  and 
yet  among  the  distant  notes  moro  may  be  very 
gross  discords,  that  woidd  not  be  allowed  in  im- 
mediate succession,  much  less  iu  consonance. 
Thus,  in  the  first  scries,  or  scale,  above  delivered, 
though  the  progression  be  melodious,  as  the  tcnus 
refer  to  one  common  fundamental,  yet  are  there 
several  discords  among  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  terms;  c.  gr.,  from  the  4th  to  7th  is  32,  45, 
and  from  the  greater  2d  to  the  greater  6th  Ls  27, 
40,  and  from  the  greater  2d  to  4th  is  27,  32,  which 
arc  all  discords ;  and  the  same  -n-ill  happen  in 
the  second  scries.  From  what  wo  have  observed 
here,  and  under  the  article  Kf.y,  it  appears  that 
tho  scale  supposes  no  determined  pitch  of  tunc, 
but  that,  bebig  assigned  to  any  key,  it  marks  out 
tho  tnne  of  all  the  rest,  with  relation  to  it,  sho^vs 
what  notes  con  be  naturally  joined  to  any  key, 
and  thereby  teaches  the  just  and  natural  limita- 
tions of  melody,  and  when  tho  song  is  carried 
through  several  keys,  yet  it  is  still  the  same  nat- 
ural scale,  only  applied  to  different  fundamentals. 
If  a  series  of  sounds  he  fixed  to  the  rclntiouri  of 
the  scale,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  defective; 
but  this  imperfection  is  not  any  defect  of  the 
scale,  but  follows  accideutally  from  its  being 
confhied  to  this  condition,  which  is  foreign  to 
the  nature  and  office  of  the  scale  of  music. 
This  is  the  cose  in  musical  instruments,  and  iu 
this  coni£st8  their  great  deficiency.  For,  suppose 
a  series  of  sounds,  as  those  of  an  organ  or  harp- 
sichord, fixed  in  the  order  of  this  scale,  and  the 
lowest  taken  at  any  pitch  of  tune,  it  is  evident 
that  we  can  proceed  from  any  note  only  by  one 
particular  order  of  degrees,  since  from  every  note 
of  the  scale  to  its  octave  is  contained  a  different 
order  of  the  tones  and  semitones.  Hence  wo 
cannot  find  any  interval  tcquii^d  from  any  noto 
upwards  or  downwards,  since  tho  intervals  irom 
every  note  to  every  other  are  tdso  limited.  And 
hence  a  song  may  be  so  contri%'cd  that,  beginning 
at  a  particular  note  of  the  instniineiit,  all  the 
intervals,  or  tho  other  notes,  shall  be  found  exact- 
ly on  the  instrument,  or  in  the  fixed  scries  ;  yet 
were  the  song,  though  perfectly  diatonic,  bcfpin  in 
any  other  note,  it  would  not  i»W!eed.  In  effect,  it 
is  demonstrable  there  can  bo  no  such  thing  as  a 
perfect  scale  fixed  on  instruments,  (i.  c.,  no  such 
scale  as  from  any  note,  up^^-nrds  or  downwards, 
shall  contain  any  harmonic  or  concinnous  in- 
terval required.)  The  only  remedy  for  this  defect 
of  instruments  whose  notes  are  fixed,  must  bo 
by  insetting  other  notes  and  degrees  betwixt 
those  of  the  diatonic  scries.  Hence  some  au- 
thors speak  of  dividing  the  octave  into  IG,  18,  20, 
24,  26,  31,  and  other  numbers  of  dcgi-ees  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  hard  it  must  be  to  per- 
form ou  such  an  instrument.  "VVe  have  a  remedy 
on  easier  terms ;  for  a  scale,  proceeding  by  twelve 
dt^roe^  that  is,  thirteen  notes,  in^uuing  the 


agreeableness  from  their  subserviency  to  them. 
Iie.sides  the  harmonic  and  concinnous  inter\-alif, 
-which  are  the  immediate  principles  of  music,  and 
are  directly  applied  in  practice,  there  are  other 
discord  relations,  which  happen  unavoidably  in 
music,  in  a  kind  of  accidental  and  indurect  man- 
ner ;  fbr  in  the  BUCceBsion  of  the  several  notes  of 


perfect  that  we  have  little  reason  to  complain. 
This,  then,  is  tho  present  scale  for  instruments, 
viz. :  between  the  extremes  of  every  interval  of  the 
natural  scale  ia  put  a  note,  which  divides  it  into 
two  unoqual  ports,  called  semitones,  whence  the 
whole  may  be  called  tho  semitonic  scale,  as  con- 
taining twelve  semitones,  betwixt  thirteen  notes, 
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within  the  compass  of  an  octaTe.  And  to  pre- 
Bcivethc  diBtonic  scries  distinct,  these  inserted 
notes  take  either  the  name  of  the  natural  note 
next  below,  with  the  mark  called  a  aharp,  or  the 
name  of  tlu  natural  note  next  abore.  with  the 
mark  called  &^at. 

The  student  will  remember  that  i^  after  sound- 
ing one  note,  we  ascend  or  descend  an  octaTe, 
we  have  executed  what  is  termed  a  scale,  or  pas- 
BRge.  The  diatomc  scale  consists  principally  of 
whole  tones,  and  the  chromatic  entirely  of  half 
tones.  In  the  diatonic  aoale  of  right  notes,  there 
are  Ato  whole  tones  and  two  half  tones.  The 
ascending  scale  is  the  same  as  the  descending. 


^^^^ 


The  chromatic  scale  oonnsta  of  thirteen  notes 
and  twelve  scmitonOB ;  In  this  scale,  the  ascend- 
ing difTors  from  the  descending  —  in  the  iomet, 
sharps  are  used  to  raise  oach  note ;  in  the  latter, 
flats  to  lowra  each. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  diatonic  scales,  miyor 
and  minor.  In  the  major  scale,  the  simiitonos 
fall  between  the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh 
and  eighth  notes,  both  ascending  and  deeccuding, 

Everr  diatonic  scale  is  also  called  a  key,  and 
said  to  be  iu  a  certain  key.  Thus  when  the  scale 
begins  upon  C,  it  is  said  to  bo  in  the  scale  and 
key  of  C ;  when  it  begins  on  D,  it  is  Baud  to  be 
in  the  scale  and  key  of  D ;  and  so  on. 

The  scale  of  C  is  termed  the  natural  scale, 
because  it  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of 
sharp  or  flat  signs.  In  every  other  diatonic 
major  scale,  sharps  and  flats  are  required  to  place 
the  semitouos  in  their  proper  places. 

If  we  form  a  scale  of  ascenung  fifths,  we  shall 
find  that  every  scale  a  fifth  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding one  will  require  an  additional  if,  which 
additional  sharp  is  always  found  a  semitone  be- 
low the  new  key  note,  or  first  of  tho  scale.  O 
has  one  sharp,  ;  D,  a  fifth  higher,  has  two 
sharps,  Etf  and  Ott.  The  scale  of  sseonding 
fifths  will  thus  be  formed :  — 


If  we  make  a  scale  of  descending  fifths,  wo 
shall  find  that  ct«t  now  key,  a  fifth  below 
a  preceding  one,  wiU  require  an  added  b,  the 
additional  b  being  a  fifth  below  the  new  key 
note. 

Sharps  and  flats  not  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  staff  are  caUed  accideniala.  If  there 
arc  two  notes  on  the  line  or  space  in  one  bar, 
and  the  first  is  made  sharp,  the  second  also  must 
be  sharpened ;  and  if  the  note  ending  a  bar  be  # 
or  b,  and  a  note  of  tho  same  name  begin  the 
following,  that  also  must  be  made  sharp  or  flat ; 
but  if  a  diflcrent  note  begins  the  next  bar,  the 
proDoding  sharp  or  flat  has  no  effect. 

m 


A  scale  of  flat  keys  may  thus  be  farmed  :  — 


Ecsides  the  major  diatonic  and  chromatic 
scales,  there  is  another  kind,  termed  "  minor," 
or  "  lesser,"  which  dififers  principally  from  the 
major  by  having  its  thirf  note  flattened,  or 
brought  nearer  to  the  second ;  so  that,  instead  of 
the  semitones  falling  between  the  third  and 
fourth  and  seventh  and  eighth,  they  fall  betweim 
the  second  and  third  and  seventh  and  eighth. 

In  ascending,  the  semitones  fidl  between  the 
second  and  third  and  serenth  and  d^ith. 

<  ASCEKOINO. 


But  this  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  tho 
minor  scale  diSbrs  from  the  major  i  the  latter  is 
the  same  both  ascending  and  descending ;  while 
the  descending  scale  of  the  former  is  not  the 
same  as  ita  ascending. 

Dbscbicdihq. 


In  descending,  the  semitones  fall  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  and  second  and  third. 

It  will  always  be  found  that  accidental  sharps 
or  naturals  are  used  in  the  ascending  minor 
scale,  in  order  to  place  the  seventh  note  only  a 
semitone  from  the  eighth ;  but  these  figures  are 
omitted  at  the  signature,  because,  thoogh  used  in 
ascending,  they  axe  itot  in  descending,  as  tlie 
above  two  examples  jvore. 

Minor  scales  are  termed  "relative,"  because 
they  hare  the  same  signatures  as  the  major  scales 
of  a  third  above.  Thus  E  minor  has  the  same 
signature  as  G  major ;  it|  therefore,  is  tenned  the 
reUtivo  minor  to  U-. 

Thk  Muok  Scales  ams  Estb,  with  thkix  Bu- 
ATtra  MisoBs. 


C  Huoa. 


A  Hcroa. 


0  Him. 


B  Uiroa. 


3 


D  Hun. 


B  HmoB. 


3^ 


A  Uajob- 
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S  BLu<m. 

Ik 


0  SOAU  UUOB. 


V  Hajok. 


B  Uiros. 


B  Flat  Hajok. 


a  MmoK. 


X  liiT  HUOB. 


0  UnoB. 


B  Hajob. 


a  Sun  HaroEi 


T  Busp  HAJom. 


D  BUBF  Mur  Ok. 


D  Flat  Uajob. 


B  Flat  HnoK. 


The  relative  minor  is  alnaye  fonnd  a  tone  and 
a  semitone  below  the  major  scale  of  Uie  same 
Bignature.  If;  ther^ore,  the  third  note  is  found 
to  be  two  tones  from  tho  first,  the  scale  is  major ; 
if  only  a  tone  and  a  semitone,  it  is  minor. 

SCALE  OP  NATURE.  This  is  the  scale 
&om  which  our  modern  scales  arise,  and  &om 
w^hich  we  derive  important  principles  relative  to 
every  branch  of  the  science  of  music.  It  is  a 
gradual  succeuion  of  Axed  sounds,  which  nature 
produceo  from  a  string  when  Prided  into  equal 
IMurts.  Theorists  have  made  three  grand  diviuons, 
Tlx.,  tho  tHatoaiCf  the  dUromaUct  and  tlie  wnhar- 
mojiic. 

SCALETTA,  ORAZIO,  chapel-master  of  St 
Anthony's  Church  at  Psdua,  was  born  at  Ber- 
gamo. He  died  of  the  plaguo,  at  Padua,  in  1630. 
Amongst  other  works,  he  is  known  by  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Scata  di  Mutica  per  principiatUi,"  Milan, 
1699  J  "  Scala  di  Musica  motto  neceuaria,  fatla  oon 
ogni  breviti,"  &c.,  Venice,  1600,  (a  fifth  edition 
of  thia  work  appeared  at  Milan  m  1010;  other 
editions  at  Alilaii  in  1647  and  I6SG,  and  at  Rome 
in  1666  and  1677)  ;  " Madrigaii  A  6  voci,"  Venice; 
and  '*  Ahtta  brevo  da  Morii  A  4  vod,"  Venice. 

SCAXDELLI,  ANTONIO,  chapd-mastcr  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  appointed  to  that 
office  in  1560,  and  died  at  Dresden  in  IfiSO.  He 

Eublishod  sereral  collections  of  songs  at  Nurem- 
irg. 


SCANELLO.  The  name  giren  by  the  Italian! 
to  the  bridge  of  a  TioUn,  violoncello,  ftc. 

SCARLATTI,  ALESSANDBO,  was  bom  at 
Trapani,  in  Sicily,  in  1659.  Tho  name  of  his 
master  is  unknown ;  but  the  reputation  of  Caiis- 
simi,  who  then  flourished  at  the  head  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  having  reached  Naples,  Scarlatti 
thought  it  right  to  repair  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
arts,  and  to  hear  the  compositions  of  mastor, 
in  order  to  form  his  style  on  so  great  a  modd, 
and  to  profit  by  Coriseimi's  inxtmctionB.  Sous 
latti  was  the  greatest  harp  ^yer  of  hia  day.  By 
the  aid  of  this  instrument  he  sought  to  introduce 
himself  to  Carisumi.  The  strat^em  succeeded, 
and  the  moat  sincere  attachment  was  the  efiect. 
Carissimi,  in  exchange  for  the  ddightfiil  airs 
compoeod  and  performed  by  Scarlatti,  roroaled  to 
him  the  seoreta  of  his  art.  Scarlatti  augmented 
these  acquirements  by  the  learning  and  experi- 
ence afforded  by  traveL  Instead  returning  to 
Naples,  he  visited  the  theatres  and  masters  of  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  and  Venice,  at  which  latter  city 
he  analysed  the  principles  <^  the  art,  aa  he  had 
done  at  Bomew  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  whose  rising  school  promised  future 
greatness  to  Germany  when  it  should  have  been 
visited  and  enlightened  by  the  masters  c£  Italy. 
In  this  city  he  made  the  fijst  essay  of  his  talents 
for  composition,  and  his  theatrical  and  sacred 
works  wore  alike  successful.  On  hia  return  to 
Naples  he  halted  at  Home,  where  he  ccanposed 
several  operas  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
his  &vorable  reception  on  hu  first  visit  to  this 
city :  they  were  recwved  with  traiMport.  Ar- 
rived at  Naples,  and  possessed  of  talents  ripened 
by  science  and  experience,  Scarlatti  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  own  country,  and  iq>plied  him- 
self not  only  to  the  production  of  numerous  sa- 
cred and  profime  compositions,  but  also  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  by  the  best 
pruwdples,  the  best  regolations,  and  the  most  per- 
fect methods  of  instruction.  Until  the  time  of 
Scarlatti,  the  overture  to  an  opera  conusted  of 
meagre  obligato  symphony,  {nvduced  by  oertain 
routme,  and  frcquontiy  in  bad  taste.  Scarlatti 
reformed  this  department  of  the  opera,  and  estafa^ 
lished  it  less  upon  the  fonn  than  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  tlio  work  itself,  making  it  a  species  of 
musical  prologue  or  programme  of  the  action  ;  he 
informed  it  with  truth,  inures,  and  melody.  He 
perfected  the  obliffoto  or  accompanied  recitative, 
and  invented  the  introduction  of  the  da  capo  or 
ritom^  of  the  sjrmphonies  into  recitatives  of 
strong  pasnon,  which  before  his  time  was  neither 
practised  nor  known  l^the  Italian  composers. 

Dr.  Bumey  says,  "  The  most  voluminous  and 
most  original  composer  of  cantatas  that  has  ever 
existed  in  any  country  to  which  my  inquiries 
have  reached,  seems  to  have  been  Alessandro 
Scarlatti.  Indeed,  this  masto's  genius  was  truly 
creative ;  and  I  find  part  of  bis  property  among 
the  stolen  goods  of  all  tho  best  composers  of  tho 
first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  present  century, 
1790.  The  violoncello  parts  of  many  of  his  can- 
tatas were  so  excellent  that  whoever  was  able  to 
do  them  justice  was  thought  a  supernatural  be- 
ing." Although  the  modulation  in  tiie  cantatas 
is  sometimes  crude  and  unnatural,  yet  they  are 
never  without  some  beauty.  Durante,  a  pupil 
of  Scarlatti,  aft^wards  arranged  sevcnd  of  than 
as  duets  of  great  learoing.   Svichini,  whm  teach* 
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ing  at  the  Conscrvstory  of  L'Ospedaletto  at  Vea- 
ico,  at  the  end  of  eech  leseoa  xespeotfiiUy  Jtissod 
tlw  book  which  contuned  them,  tiicarlatu  is  said 
to  have  composed  near  a  hundred  operaa,  besides 
oratorios,  and  two  hundred  masses.  His  inren* 
tion  was  so  fertile,  and  his  application  so  intense, 
that  he  composed  with  greater  rapidity  than  his 
copyist  could  wiite.  "  La  Prhicipeaaa  Fedela  "  is 
eeuorall;^  cited  as  his  best  dramatis  production. 
The  Italians  speak  of  him  as  the  glory  of  the  art, 
and  the  chief  of  composers,  ilassc  said  of  him, 
tiiat,  in  i>oint  of  harinony,  ho  was  the  greatest 
master  of  Italy.  la  1725  Quantz  saw  liira  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  still  composing  for  the 
cjiurch,  and  played  extremi^T  well  on  the  hai|), 
notwithstandii^  his  advanced  age.  Uo  died  m 
1725. 

SCARLATTI,  DOMENICO,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  1683,  and  inlicritcil  the  tal- 
ents of  his  father.  IIo  was  less  his  pupil  than 
hut  8ucccM»or,  and  imitated  him  in  hia  conduct  as 
well  as  in  his  productions.  While  a  youth,  be 
studied  under  Francesco  Oasparini,  then  a  com- 
poser and  excellent  harpsichord  player  at  Rome. 
As  soon  as  his  musical  studios  were  completed, 
he  visited  the  schoola  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
that  of  Venire,  in  1709,  which  had  become  the 
rival  of  Naples.  After  having  obscrred  the  prog- 
ress of  this  school,  Scarlatti  did  not  fear  to  try 
his  strength ;  and  he  was  supported  by  the  ap- 
plause of  the  public,  and  the  approbation  and  es- 
teem of  the  cofftuueenti;  never  was  success  less 
contested.  Scarlatti  sought  the  fricndiihip  of  the 
masters  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ilandel,  who,  although  a  German, 
was  considered  as  an  Italian  in  Venice,  where  he 
studied  his  art.  Scarlatti  become  so  attached  to 
this  compo!)cr,  who  then  held  the  rank  in  Crer- 
many  that  bis  father  had  occupied  in  Italy,  that 
he  followed  him  to  Kome,  profiting  by  his  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  even  by  his  conversation.  He  only 
quitted  him  to  repair  to  Portugal,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  chapel-mastor.  He  composed  operas 
and  sacred  music  at  Lisbon,  which  were  as  buc- 
eessAil  as  those  produced  at  Venice.  D.  Scarlatti 
quitted  Portugal  in  1726,  and  made  some  stay  at 
Aome,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Quantz. 
At  Naples  his  compositions  for  the  church  and 
the  theatre  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  his  countrymen,  less  for  the  double  consider- 
ation of  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  the  affec- 
tion which  attracts  towards  an  artist  bom  on  the 
same  spot  as  ourselves,  than  for  the  real  merit  of 
works  which  united  science  with  taste,  and  cul- 
tivation with  genius.  Hnssc,  known  by  the  title 
of  IlSiutoiie,  (the  Saxon,)  was  then  studying  at 
Naples,  and)  witnessing  the  succcsa  of  Domonico 
Scarlatti,  solicited  and  obtained  his  friendship ; 
ho  was  heard  to  say,  fifty  years  aftor,  that  uo 
composer  had  ever  greater  enthusiasm  and  taste 
for  his  art.  Ilis  reception  was  the  samo  wher- 
ever he  appeared.  He  was  cnc;aged  by  the  court 
of  Madrid,  and  first  appeared  in  the  opera  of 
Mero/K."  Besides  being  appointed  master  of 
the  Royal  Chapel,  he  became  teacher  of  the  harp- 
sichord to  tiie  queen,  on  which  ho  particularly 
excellod,  as  well  as  ou  the  harp.  The  style  of 
this  composer,  which  was  formed  on  that'of  his 
father,  was  grand  and  majestic  His  modulations 
in  his  compositions  for  the  church  had  nothing 
flf  the  monotonous  austerity  of  the  andont  chants. 


and  his  theatrical  productions  possessed  the  art 
of  expreadog  with  truth  and  ^ace  the  emotions 
and  sentiments  of  the  soul.  He  also  composed 
for  the  harpsichord ;  and  his  lessons,  dedicated 
to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  were,  according  to  Bur- 
ney,  ■<  the  wonder  and  delight  of  every  hearer 
who  had  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  about  him,  and 
could  feel  new  and  bold  effects,  intrepidly  pro- 
duced by  the  breach  of  almost  all  the  tm.  mi 
established  rules  of  compodtion." 

SCARLATTI,  GIUSEPPE,  grandson  of  .Ues- 
sandro  Scarlatti,  was  bom  at  Naples  abont  the 
year  1718|  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  liib 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  much  esteemed,  both  as 
a  dramatic  composer  and  performer  on  the  hup- 
sichord.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1776.  Amos^ 
his  works  are  the  following  operas  :  "  Pompto  m 
Armmia,"  1747  ;  "Adriana  in  Siria,"  1762; 
"  Esio,"  1754  ;  "  L'Efelti  delta  gran  iSadn  Aa- 
tura,"  Venice,  1761 ;  "  Da  guUibut  non  ett  Jiipw 
taiidum,"  Venice,  1754  ;  "  Chi  tutto  oinaena,  nulla 
sirituje,"  Venice,  1754;  "Mereaio  di  MalnvuUUn," 
1757 ;  this  opera  had  prodigious  success;  "ho- 
la  disabUata,"  Xienna,  1757  ;  "  laipUe,"  "  Sar- 
cisso,"  "  La  Serva  scaUra"  1769  ;  "  La  Ciemeitza 
di  Tito,"  1760;  and  "La  ifoglia  Padrona,"  Vien- 
na, 176S. 

SCEXA.  (I.)  A  scene.  A  term  applied  by 
the  Italians  to  a  portion  of  on  opera  compriued  in 
any  one  entire  composition. 

SCENA  DA  CAMERA.  (I.)  An  expressioa 
applied  by  tho  Italians  to  all  vocal  oompaBiti<»i8 
not  designed  for  the  church  or  theatre,  bat  1ib» 
chamber  only ;  as  cantatas,  canzonets,  &o. 

SCENIC  MUSIC.  Mudc  adapted  to  dznnatio 
buriness. 

8CHACK.  An  actor  at  Munich  and  Vienna, 
also  a  theatrical  composer,  much  admired  in  Ger- 
many. Amongst  hiu  works  are  the  following : 
a  second  part  to  the  opera  '*  Una  com  rara," 
Vienna,1789;  '' Dot  Schlaraffmlmtd,"  a\x»A\19^-, 
"  Di«  Wietur  Zeittmg,"  1790 ;  "  Don  Quixote,'  op- 
eretta, Vienna,  1792;  "Der  SteiH  der  WtMen," 
Vienna,  1792  ;  and  **  Di»  Za¥ber1nmmti,"  operet- 
ta, 1796. 

SCHADECK,  JOHANN.  An  inslrumental 
composer  at  Vienna.  He  died  previously  to  the 
year  1807.  His  works  are  much  admired,  and 
arc  chiefly  for  the  harpsichord  and  violin. 
Amongst  them  are  "  3  (Irosu  Sonaien  fitr  dot 
Klavier,"  Vienna,  1801;  "3  Qtiatuon  pour  2  )'., 
A.,  ct  TV.,"  Op.  2,  Vienna,  1802. 

SCHAFRATH,  CHRISTOPH,  chamber  mu- 
sician of  the  Princess  and  Abbess  Amelia  at  Ber- 
lin, was  bom  near  Dresden  in  1709.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  contrapuntists  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  art  is  much  indebted  to  his  tuition 
for  many  of  the  best  singers,  performers,  and 
composers  of  Gcnnany,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  Amongst  his  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated C.  ii.  Richer,  of  Bcrwi.  Of  his  printed 
compositions  we  can  only  name  *<  Sei  duttti  i 
CenUmlo  OMiff.  a  Viotin  o  flauto  Omeerta;"  Op.  1, 

1753,  and  "Six  Harpsichord  Sonatas,"  Op.  2, 

1754.  Ue  died  about  the  year  1762. 

SCHAH-CULI,  the  Orpheus  of  the  Persians, 
flourished  at  Bagdad  towards  tho  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Amurath  IV.,  hsring 
taken  that  city  in  1638«  gave  ocders  for  m 
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sscre  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitanta.  A 
part  of  the  condemned  hnd  akeadj  been  pnt  to 
the  Bwoni,  n-hen  Schah-Cult  found  means  to 
penetrate  to  the  Riiltnn,  who  vraa  present  at  the 
slnuKhter.  Ho  then  immediately  sang,  accom- 
panied by  his  harp,  the  tragic  fate  of  Bagdad,  and 
this  in  BtraiiiB  bo  deeply  alfocting  that  the  heart 
of  the  cruel  monarch  became,  for  the  first  time, 
acoenible  to  pity.  He  ordered  the  work  of  blood 
to  be  put  a  atop  to,  and  took  the  savior  of  his  coun- 
try, together  with  foor  other  musicians,  -n-ith  him 
to  Constantinofde.  These  were  the  first  founders 
of  good  music  in  the  Turkish  empuv.  The  mu- 
sicians of  Congtantinopio  perform,  to  this  day, 
the  celebrated  composition  which  saved  the  Uvea 
of  HO  many  unfortunate  victims  of  despotism  and 
barbarity.  See  "  Toderint  Lilteralura  Turchesca," 
Venice,  1787. 

SCHALE,  CnUISTIAN  FRIEDRICH.  cham- 
ber musician  and  organi«t  of  the  cathedral  at 
Berlin,  was  bom  at  Brandenburg  in  1713.  He 
waa  considored  one  of  the  best  o^nni^its  and 
hnrpmchord  petfornterB  in  Germany,  and  com- 
posed vnrioiu  excellent  works  ibr  theso  instru- 
zaonta.   He  died  at  Berlin  in  1800. 

SCIIALL,  CLATTS,  royal  concert  master  at 
Copenhagen,  was  bom  in  that  city.  Ho  was  con- 
sidered a  man  of  much  talent,  especially  as  con- 
ductor of  an  orchestra.  Ho  was  also  a  good  solo 
performer  on  the  Tiolin.  He  composed  several 
ballets,  also  Suiiah  operettas,  and  Home  violin, 
fiute,  and  horn  music.  He  died  at  Copenhagen 
in  1S34,  at  an  advanced  age. 

SCITALMERS.  The  old  French  name  for 
hautboy. 

SCHAUENSfiE,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  L. 
M.  D£,  organist  of  a  convent  at  Luccmo,  in  Swit- 
zerland, W08  bom  in  that  town  in  1720.  From 
the  age  of  five  yearn  he  took  lessons  in  singing, 
and  at  aix  years  old  began  to  study  the  oi^an. 
At  twelve  he  had  made  such  progress  in  that  art, 
that  his  master  could  confide  in  him  for  the  organ 
performance  of  the  convent,  even  on  the  days  of 
fcstiTal.  In  173  L  he  was  sent  to  a  convent  of 
Benedictines,  in  the  ntughborhood  of  St.  GaU, 
to  continue  his  studies.  This  convent  having  no 
o^an,  he  applied  himself  to  the  harpsichord,  and 
began  also  the  vii^lin  and  violoncello.  In  1735 
he  returned  home,' and,. after  about  three  years' 
study  of  counterpoint,  composed  a  small  dramat- 
ic piece,  the  performance  of  which  was  so  ap- 
plauded as  to  decide  him  to  consecrate  his  talents 
to  composition  i  and  that  he  might  meet  with 
less  distraction  in  his  new  occupation,  he  became 
a  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  Urbain,  of  the  Cis- 
tercian pM*jr.  Soon,  however,  disgusted  with 
this  state  of  life,  he  returned  to  his  iamily  in 
about  a  year ;  almost  immediately  deciding  to  ac- 
cept his  grandfather's  oflier  to  send  him  to  Milan, 
tliat  he  might  perfect  himself  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  from  thence  proceed  to  Kome.  At 
Milan,  having  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
best  music,  both  sacred  and  theatrical,  and  be< 
coming  acquainted  with  several  celebrated  per- 
formers, ho  laid  aside  composition  for  a  short 
time,  and  devoted  himself  to  practice  on  tho 
piano-forte,  on  which  he  made  such  progress  as 
to  be  soon  considered  one  of  tho  best  players  in 
that  city.  He  then  took  lessoua  on  the  violin  of 
Qalimberti,  and  loon  became  eminent  on  that 


instrument  also,  in  the  style  of  Corelli.  Hav- 
ing passed  a  year  at  Milan  in  the  above  manner, 
he  recommenced  composition  by  writing  some 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord,  which  were  after - 
wards  published.  A  few  months  after  this  time 
he  entered  as  ensign  in  a  Swiss  regiment,  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  with  which  he 
made  the  campaign  of  1742,  and,  after  being  pro- 
moted, was  taken  prisoner.  In  1743  his  regiment 
was  in  garrison  in  Sardinia :  there  he  not  only 
finished  his  opera  of  harpsichord  sonatas,  but 
composed,  for  the  birthday  of  his  colonel,  an  op- 
eretta, which  was  performed  at  Cagliari,  and  bo 
pleased  the  viceroy  that  he  reqnosted  SchanensAe 
to  compose  a  "  Te  Dctim,"  to  be  sung  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spaniards. 
The  great  success  of  this  performance  determined 
him  immediately  to  compono  a  new  opera ;  it  was 
entitled  "  Applami  FetUui,"  and  played  in  1744, 
in  presence  of  the  viceroy,  meeting  with  uni- 
versal applause.  His  regiment  was  then  ordoretl 
to  quit  Sardinia  for  Nice,  when  Schauens6e,  being 
made  prisoner,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  own 
country  on  his  parole.  He  there  composed  much 
church  and  other  music,  and  at  length  took  or- 
ders as  priest  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

SCIIEIBE,  JOHANN  ADOLPH,  chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1708.  He  studied  the  harpsichord  and  organ 
in  early  life,  but  without  the  intention  of  follow- 
ing music  as  a  profession,  till  1725,  when  his 
father  suffered  so  severely  in  his  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances as  to  decide  young  Schcibo  to  pursue 
the  study  of  music  in  a  professional  point  at  view. 
Being  shortly  after  disappointed  in  obtaining 
several  vacant  situations  as  organist,  he  devoted 
himself  more  exclusivolr  to  composition.  In 
1730  he  produced  some  lessons  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  other  practical  works.  In  17SS  he 
went  to  Prague,  and  passed  the  following  winter 
at  Gotha.  In  1736  ho  resided  for  some  timo  at 
Sondershnusen,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Ham- 
burg, with  a  wish  of  composing  an  opera  for  the 
theatre  of  that  city.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
theatre  was  dosed  immediately  afterwards,  and 
he  then  turned  his  mind  to  procure  the  means 
of  subsistence  &om  didactic  writings.  He  began 
by  publishing  a  weekly  periodical  work  entitled 
"  The  Critical  Musician."  This  seemed  to  prom- 
ise success,  when,  in  1740,  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg-Culmbach  nominated  him  chapel-mas- 
ter. This  appointment  did  not  Interiere  with  the 
continuance  of  his  "  Critical  Musician."  Some 
time  afterwards  he  obtained  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  then  pub- 
lished at  Lcipsic,  in  1745,  the  second  edition  of 
his  "  Critical  Musician,"  eiibrged  by  various  con- 
troversial essays  whidi  it  had  produced.  On  tho 
arrival  of  Sarti  at  Copenhagen,  Scheibe  was  su- 
perseded as  chapel-master,  roceiWug  a  pension 
for  life  of  about  seventy  pounds  a  year.  Shortly 
before  his  death  he  commenced  another  work  on 
musical  composition,  which  was  to  extend  to  ibur 
volumes  in  quarto  ;  but  he  died  at  Copenhagen  in 
1776,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  his 
first  volume.  Scheibe  was  a  voluminous  compo- 
ser,  and,  besides  his  published  works,  his  manu- 
scripts amounted,  in  1740,  to  no  less  than  ono 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  church  music,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  flute  concertos,  above  thirty 
viaJhi  ooncertoSf  Bereuty  aymphonieS)  a  great 
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number  of  tzioa  and  soloa  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  iiumCTous  Italian  and  GorniRn  cantatas.  Kis 
printed  work«  bear  date  &om  1729  to  1773. 

SCIIEIDT.  SAMUEL,  chapel-maatet  and  or- 
ganist at  Halle,  van  bom  there  in  ld87.  The 
church  of  St.  Maurice  in  that  town  is  indebted 
to  him  for  a  superb  organ,  he  having  left  in  his 
will  a  sufficient  sum  for  its  construction.  He 
died  in  1654,  having  left  many  works  of  sacred 
vocal  music,  published  at  Uamburg,  Ualle,  Leip- 
sic,  and  Oorlitz,  between  the  years  1621  and 
16d3.  His  principal  work  was  published  in  the 
former  year  at  Hamburg,  in  three  Tolomes  fitlio, 
and  is  entitled  "  Tabuiatura  Kova." 

SCHEME.  (From  the  Greek.)  A  term  used 
in  the  ancient  muaio  to  express  the  varieties 
arising  from  the  different  positions  of  tones  and 
semitones,  in  a  consonance. 

SHEMIUTH.  (H.)  A  stringed  instrument, 
or  possibly  a  species  of  music,  or  a  particular  pari 
of  a  composition. 

8CHEXCK,  JOHAXN.  Chapel-master  to  an 
Austrian  nobleman  at  Yitmna,  in  1796.  He  not 
only  composed  many  favorite  German  operettas 
for  different  theatres  of  Vienna,  but  also  some  sym- 
phonies and  other  instrumental  music.  Amongst 
his  dramatic  works  wo  can  name  the  following : 
"  Im  FiiiaUm  ist  nicht  gvt  tappm ; "  "  Die  Wcin- 
kse,"  1791  ;  "  JVeihiiacht  auf  dem  Ijonde," 
1792;  Daa  Sinytpiet  ohne  TiUl,"  1790;  "  Der 
Aeriitekram,"  1791;  "  Achmed  und  Almanzitte," 
1795;  "  X)er  Bettdttudmt,"  1796;  <<  Gesdnge  zum 

von  Ijflandf" 

1797;  "Dia  Jagd,"  1798;  "  Der  Dorfbarbier," 
1798  ;  and  "  Der  I^abinder." 

SCHERER,  a  German  musician,  resident  in 
Italy,  published,  previously  to  the  year  1785, 
"  Six  'fnos  for  the  Harpsichord  and  Violin,"  Op. 
1,  Genoa;  »  Six  Solos  for  the  Violoncello,"  Op. 
6,  Genoa ;  and  "  Six  Symphonies,"  Up.  6,  Genoa. 

SCHERZAXDISSIMO.  (L)  In  an  exceeding- 
ly playful  style. 

SCHERZANDO,  or  SCHERZO.  (I.)  In  a 
q>ortiv6,  playful  mauaer. 

SCHETKY,  F.  O.  C.  An  excellent  violoncel- 
list, in  tho  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt in  1772.  Previously  to  the  year  1780,  he 
had  published  in  London  and  at  the  Hague  live 
operas  of  instrumental  music.  Ho  also  left  at 
his  death  many  manuscript  compositions  for  his 
instrument.    He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1773. 

SCHI ASSr,  CAJETANO  MARIA,  a  Bologncse 
composer  and  nolinist,  produced  several  ostceraed 
operas  in  Italy.  He  also  published  some  violin 
murtic  at  Amsterdam  in  1720.  Amongst  others 
of  his  dramatic  works  are  the  following :  "  Amor 
tra  nemici,"  1732  ;  "  Fede  tie  tratUmenli,"  1732  ; 

Alenandro  nelC  Jndie,"  173-1;  "DemoJbaiM;" 
and  "Didane  abbaHdonata"  1735. 

SCIIIATTI,  LX7IGI,  concert-master  to  the 

Margrave  of  Baden-Durlac  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  appointed,  in 
1747,  to  a  situation  in  the  Imi>erial  Chapel  at 
St.  Petersburg.  At  the  time  he  resided  in  Ger- 
many, he  published  at  Amsterdam  "  Six  Violin 
Tiioa,"  Op.  1.   Other  pieces  of  vocal  and  instru- 


mental music  by  this  composer  are  known  in 
manuscript. 

SCHIAVELLI,  GIXJLIO,  a  contrapuntist,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pub- 
lished, amongst  other  works,  "  Moteiti  d  5  e  6 
voci,"  Venice,  1565. 

SCHICHT,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  music 
director  of  the  grand  concert,  and  organist  of  the 
now  church  at  Leipsic,  was  bom  near  Zittau  in 
1753.  Uo  first  resided  for  some  years  at  Lapne, 
being  occupied  in  composition  and  teaching 
music.  On  the  resignation  of  Chapel-master 
Hiller,  in  1785,  Schicht  was  iinatumonsly  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  He  composed  many  prac- 
tical works  of  great  merit,  for  the  church  and 
chamber,  also  published  enlarged  editions  of 
Pleyel's  and  dementi's  piano-forte  methods,  aAd 
of  Ccloni's  method  for  singing.  In  1810  he  was 
appointed  cantor  and  director  of  music  to  the 
St.  Thomas  School  nt  Leipsic ;  which  functions  he 
filled  with  honor  till  his  death  in  1823. 

SCHICK,  ERXST,  formerly  chamber  musdaa 
to  tho  Elector  of  Mcntz,  and  one  of  the  best  vio- 
linists of  Lolli's  school,  was  bom  at  tho  Hague  in 
1756.  In  181 1  he  belonged  to  the  Prusstan  Chapel 
Boyal  in  Berlin.  Amongst  his  pnblishod  works 
arc  «  Sis  Moliu  Concertos,"  Berlin,  1783. 

SCHICKHARD,  JOH.  CHRISTIAX.  A  good 
instrumental  composer,  resident  at  Hambu^ 
about  the  year  1730.  He  publi^ed  much  music 
at  Amsterdam,  ohieAy  for  tiie  hautboy  uid 
flute, 

SCHIEBEL,  JOHANy  GEORO.  Author  of  a 
German  work  entitled  "  Tho  "Wonders  effected 
by  Nature  on  Man,  Animals,  and  other  Crea- 
tures, by  means  of  harmonious  Sounds."  He 
was  a  xtoct  and  singer  at  Ratzcburg,  and  died  in 
1684. 

SCHIMPKE.  A  Bohemian  musician  and  dis- 
tinguished instrumental  composer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.   He  died  in  1789. 

SCnrXDLOEKER,  WOLFGANG,  violoncd- 
list  and  chamber  musician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Wurtzbur^,  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1789.  He 
recdved  his  musical  education  principally  from 
his  uncle,  who  was  chamber  Tioloncellist  to  the 
court  at  Vienna,  and  a  good  composer.  At  fif- 
teen years  of  ^e  young  Sehindloekcr  roado  his 
d^but  as  concerto  player  at  the  court  theatre  at 
Vienna,  and  succeeded  to  the  first- named  utua- 
tion  in  Wurtzburg  in  1807. 

SCHIOERRING,  NIELS,chamber  musician  to 
th^  King  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  about  the 
year  1784,  was  a  pupil  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  He 
published  some  psalms  in  the  Danish  and  German 
languages.   He  died  previously  to  the  year  1801. 

SCniSMA.  (G.)  In  the  ancient  music,  a 
small  interval  equal  to  the  half  of  a  comma,  or 
the  eighteenth  part  of  a  tone. 

SCHLETTT,  musical  professor  at  Munich  in 
1804,  was  considered  a  good  theorist  and  com- 
poser. 

SCIILICK,  JOHANX  CONR.VD.  A  celebrat- 
ed German  violoncellist  and  admired  composer, 
towards  tho  close  of  the  last  ccutuiy.  He  was 
chamber  musician  and  secretary  to  Princo  An* 
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gnstiu  at  Ootha.  His  worka,  which  are  all  In- 
Btrumental,  bear  date  from  the  yean  1787  to  ISOS. 

SCHLICK,  REOIXA,  vife  of  the  precoding, 
was  celebrated  by  her  maiden  name  of  Sacchi, 
as  B  performer  on  the  violin.  She  wan  born  at 
Mantua  m  1764,  aud  rccoired  her  musical  edu- 
cation at  the  Conservatory  della  Pietji  at  Venice. 
She  afterwards  passed  some  years  at  Paria. 

SCHLUSSEL.    (O.)   The  clef. 

SCHilELZER,  JOHANN  HEINIUCH.  vice 
chaiiel- master  to  the  court  of  Vienna  towarda  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  by  birth 
on  Austrian.  lie  was  the  first  German  who  had 
ocGiqiied  that  situation.  He  vas  living  in  1685. 
Ho  publi^cd  at  Nuremberg  thirtem  Bonatos  un- 
der the  title  Sacro-profanut  ConcetUia  mtuieiu 
jSdium  aHommqui  iiutrummtortan." 

SCHMELZEB,  ANDREAS  ANTON,  son  of 
the  preceding,  flourished  at  Vienna,  about  the 
year  1077,  as  director  and  first  vioUn  in  the  im- 
perial band. 

SCHMELZER,  JOHANN  WILSES.'i/L  A 
composer,  also  celebrated  at  Vienna  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

SCHMETZEB,  OEORG,  a  singer  and  music 
director  at  Augsbnrg,  died  there  in  ICDl.  He 
composed  much  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

SCHMID,  JOSEPH,  a  musician  at  Vienna, 
published  some  piano-forte  music  there  in  the 
years  1708  and  1799. 

SCHMIDT,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH.  chapel- 
master  to  the  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, was  born  in  1664.  He  was  a  good  church 
composer;  also  brought  out  a  French  opera  at 
Drcadeit  in  1718.   He  died  at  Dresden  in  1728. 

SCHMIDT.  J.  P.  S.,  a  pupQ  of  Naumenn,  was 
bom  in  Prussia,  and  was  a  pianist.  He  publUhed 
some  instrumeutal  music  at  Offenbach  towarda 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1806  he  yraa 
still  chamber  assessor  at  Berlin. 

SCHMIDT,  or  SCHMTTT,  JOSEPH  ADAM. 
A  composer  of  instrumental  music  at  Wurtxburg 
and  Amsterdam.  He  was  originally  a  monk,  but 
afterwards  left  his  convent  and  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. 

SCHMIEDT,  SIEOFRIED,  a  good  vocal 
composer,  bom  at  Suhl  about  the  year  1756, 
roMidcd  at  Leipsic  firom  the  years  1786  to  1796, 
when  be  retired  to  hia  native  town,  and  died  in 
1799-  His  compositions  were  numerous,  and 
principally  for  the  church.  Pew  of  them  have 
been  published. 

SCHMTTI',  ALOYS,  a  professor  of  the  piano 
and  eomposor  of  some  note  in  Germany,  was  bom 
at  Erlenbach,  in  Bavaria,  in  1789.  His  &ther  gave 
him  a  liberal  education  and  taught  him  music. 
At  tlie  age  of  fourteen  he  was  considraed  a  Tirtu* 
oso  on  the  piano.  At  twenty  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Andrew,  at  Olfenbach,  in  composition.  In  1816 
he  established  himself  as  teacher  of  the  piano  in 
Frankfort,  and  began  to  be  fiiv^trably  known  by 
his  compoiiitions  for  that  instrument  After- 
wards he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  then  to  Hano- 
ver, as  organist  to  the  court,  ^ince  \S'i9  he  has 
lived  independently  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
He  has  composed  overtures,  symphonies,  quar- 


tets, concertos  for  piano,  sonatas,  rondos,  songs, 

See, 

SCHMTTT,  JACQUES,  brother  to  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  in  1796.  After  studying  with  his 
brother,  ho  established  himself  as  professor  of  the 
piano  at  Hamburg,  where  he  has  composed  much 
for  that  instrument,  besides  a  serious  opera  called 
"Alfred  the  Great." 

SCHMITT,  NICOL.  Performer  on  the  bas- 
soon and  composer  for  his  instrument.  Several 
of  his  works  were  published  at  Paris  between  the 
years  1788  and  1797. 

SCHMITTBAUER,  JOHANN  ALOYSIUS, 
cha^-master  at  Carlsruhe,  and  bom  in  1718, 
received  the  principal  part  of  bis  musical  educa- 
tion at  Stuttgard,  under  Jomclli.  From  thence 
ho  went  to  Rastadt,  and  proceeded  to  Cailsruhe 
in  1777.  He  was  a  composer  much  esteemed  by 
the  Germana,  and  excelled  principally  in  church 
mtuic.  He  died  at  Cai'lsnUio  in  1809.  Of  his 
works  we  can  mention  the  following.  .  For  the 
eh\m'h:"^abaiMaier,"  1774  ;  "A  Grand  Mass,** 
Cologne,  1776;  a  cantata  for  Easter,  entitled 
"The  Friends  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Savior ;  "  aud 
"A Mass,"  Spire,  1781.  For  the  theatre:  "Lin- 
dor  and  Esmene,"  an  operetta ;  "  The  Sepulchre 
in  Arcadia,"  an  operetta;  "Endymion,"  opera, 
1774  i  "Hercules,"  1790-  For  the  chamber:  a 
cantata  entitled  "The  Resolute  Soldier,"  in  the 
Spire  collection ;  "  Regrets  at  the  Departure  of 
Madame  Todi  from  Carlsruhe,"  for  two  soprani, 
with  accompaniments;  a  cantata  entitled  ''Our 
Ancestors  during  the  first  Storm;"  *■  Six  Qua- 
tuors  for  Fl.,  V.,  T.,  and  B. ;  '*  "  Three  Sympho- 
nies for  full  Orchestra;"  "Three  Flute  Trios 
aud  threo  Harpsichord  Quartets." 

SCHMOLL,  FRIEDRICH,  organist  at  Gron- 
stadt,  published  some  harpsichord  mosio  at  Offen- 
bach and  Spire  between  the  years  1780  and  1790. 
Ho  died  in  1792. 

SCHMUGEL,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  boru 
in  1726,  was  organist  at  the  principal  church  at 
Luneburg.  He  published  some  organ  and  vocal 
music  at  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  He  died  sud- 
denly in  1798. 

SCHNARRPFEIFEN.  (0.)  Reed  pipes,  rccd 

stops. 

SCHNEIDER,  GEORG  LAURENZ,  music 
director  at  Coburg,  was  bom  in  Franconia  in 
1765.  He  was  a  striking  instance  of  precocity  of 
musical  talent,  and  received,  when  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  the  appointment  of  music  director 
to  a  German  prince.  Amongst  his  works  are 
several  operettas,  besides  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  for  the  chamber. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANN,  an  excellent  Ger- 
man  organist  at  St.  Nicholas's  Church  at  Leip- 
sic, was  bom  near  Coburg  in  1702.  He  learned 
the  elements  of  music  of  Mailer,  composition  of 
Reinmonu,  the  harpsiehord  of  Sebactian  Bach, 
and  the  violin  under  Grauit  and  Graf.  In  the 
year  1726  he  was  engaged  as  violinist  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Duke  oi  Weimar,  from  whence  ho 
removed  to  Leipsic.  He  died  some  time  between 
the  yeurs  1770  and  ITSO. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH*  a  celebrated  composer  and  writer 
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upon  music,  was  bom  ia  1786  at  Waltendorf, 
ncsr  Zittau.  Ho  commenced  the  Btudy  of  music 
when  he  waa  four  years  old  under  his  &ther, 
vho  was  th  cn  onanist  at  Oersdorf.  So  rapid  was 
bis  progress  that  he  fraa  employed  as  town  or- 
(tanist  before  his  feet  could  Teach  the  pedals.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  played  the  piano-forte  sonatas 
of  Mozart.  At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  gyni- 
□Rsium  at  Zittau  to  pursue  his  literary  studies. 
There  the  organiat  linger  became  bis  master,  and 
taught  him  to  carry  on  a  fugoe  in  four  parts. 
Discouraged  at  not  bdng  allowed  to  appear  in 
public  as  a  pianist,  he  was  almost  ready  to  aban- 
don masic,  although  he  had  ittitten  several 
pieces  for  wind  instruments  and  some  masses  in 
the  style  of  Haydn.  But  the  interest  which  he 
iu^ired  in  a  wealthy  advocate,  who  went  to  Zit- 
tau in  1803  to  attend  ft  performance  of  Haydn's 
'*  CreiUiou,"  gave  him  new  means  and  encour- 
agcment.  In  1804  Schneider  was  named  director 
of  the  singing  society  at  Zittau ;  but  in  the  next 
year  ho  went  to  complete  hifl  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leipsic.  In  1807  ho  became  organist 
to  the  university,  and  established  his  reputation 
hy  the  performance  of  bis  vocal  utd  inrtrmncnt- 
ol  works  in  the  Leipsie  concerts.  In  1808  he 
performed  a  piano-forte  concerto  of  his  own  there 
with  success.  Since  1803  he  had  published  his 
first  set  of  sonatas  for  piano ;  but  after  his  arrival 
in  Leipsie  his  productions  rapidly  increased.  In 
1810  he  accepted  the  place  of  orchestra  leader  in 
a  troupe  which  gftve  opera  performancos  alter- 
nately at  Dresden  and  at  lidpsic.  In  18 1 3  he  was 
appointed  organist  to  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in 
the  latter  city.  From  this  period  his  great  com- 
positions date.  Having  become  musiuil  director 
of  the  now  theatre  in  Leipsie  in  1817,  he  achieved 
a  brilliant  success  in  the  production  of  several 
of  his  overtures.  In  1821  he  became  ehapol- 
miiKter  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Deasau,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  1863.  Con- 
eidered  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  more  recent 
Oennan  school,  ha  owes  his  fiune  chiefly  to  his 
oratorios,  which  have  been  performed  in  the 
great  musical  foatiTals  upon  the  lUtine  and  Elbe. 
The  principal  of  these  are,  <•  The  Dduge."  "  The 
Last  Judgment,"  Paradise  Lost,"  "Pharaoh," 
"The  Lord  Josus  Chriflt,"  "Absalom,"  "The 
Infancy  of  Christ,"  **  Gideon,"  "  Gethsemane 
and  Golgotha,"  &c.  Friedrich  Schneider  is  also 
known  as  a  didactic  writer  and  theorist  by  the 
following  works :  1.  "  Elementerbuch  der Ilarmonie 
mtd  ToHselikuntt,"  (Elementary  Treatise  on  Uar- 
moiiy  and  Composition,)  Leipsie,  1820  and  1827 ; 
2.  "  Vorschulc  der  Mtaik,"  (Principles  of  Music,) 
Lcijisic,  18'27 ;  3.  "  llantlbitch  dus  Organisten," 
(Manuel  for  Organists,)  Uolberstadt,  1829,  1830. 

SCHXEIDER,  JOHANX  GOTTLOB,  brother 
to  the  jneceding,  is  one  gf  the  beet  German  or- 
ganists of  the  day.  Ho  was  bom  at  Oersdorf  in 
1789.  In  1811  he  obtained  the  place  of  or^nist 
to  the  church  of  the  University  at  Leipsie.  In 
1816-17  he  gave  organ  concerts  at  Gorlitz,  Dres- 
den, and  ZitUu.  Three  years  afterwards  he  or- 
ganiKecl,  with  his  colleague  Blflhcr,  the  first  great 
miisical  festival  in  the  Church  of  St.  Niclwlas, 
where  the  *'  Creation  "  was  performed  under  his 
direction,  he  also  singing  the  part  of  Uriel.  In 
the  same  year  he  gave  concerts  at  Zittnu,  Frey- 
bcrg,  Lnpstc,  Weimar,  Gotha,  and  Dresden.  In 
182is  ho  was  appointed  court  organist  at  Dreadeni 


which  poution  he  still  occupied  in  1853,  and 
where  his  organ  playing  has  long  been  the  theme 
of  general  admiration.  He  has  published  but 
few  of  his  compositions,  chiefly  organ  fugues  and 
choruses, 

SCHNEIDER,  J.  O.  W,,  or  only  WILHELM. 
A  vocal  composer,  first  resident  at  £UUe,  and  af- 
terwards at  Berlin,  where  be  died  in  1812.  His 
works  bear  date  from  the  years  1802  to  1810. 

SCHNEIDER,  FRANZ,  was  bom  in  1737  at 
Fulkau.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taught  singing, 
playing  on  tho  violui,  piano,  organ,  and  sevenil 
wind  instruments.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
invited  to  Melk  by  Albrechtsberger,  of  whom  he 
took  lessons  j  and  when  Albrechtsberger  left  Vi- 
enna, Schneider  became  his  euccessor.  He  com- 
posed much  music,  among  which  were  deposited 
in  the  convent  lilffary,  in  manuscript,  fifty  mass- 
es, thirty-thrco  motets,  and  other  pieces  of  merit. 
The  Abb^  Voglor,  who  undertook  a  journey  for 
the  express  purpose  of  hearing  him,  one  day 
gave  him,  alternately  with  Forkel,  a  vwy  diffi- 
cult chromatic  theme,  from  which  he  improvised 
fugues  indioatiTo  of  the  full  powers  of  his  organ, 
an  instmmcnt  with  thirty-two  jEiset  pedal  regis- 
ters-  Ha  died  in  1812. 

SCHNTDER  VON  WARTENSEE.  XAVER. 
the  celebrated  teacher  of  musical  composition 
and  writer  upon  muaic  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
was  bom  in  1786  at  Lueeme.  He  has  composed 
operas,  cantatasi  quartets  for  nlo  Toice^  songs, 
&c. 

SCHBOERT,  or  SCHUBART,  a  celebrated 
perforraor  on  the  harpsichord,  was  in  the  service 
of  tho  Prince  of  Conti  at  Paris,  in  which  capital 
he  arrived  from  his  native  place  (Strasburg)  in 
the  year  1760.  His  compositions  for  the  harpsi- 
chord were  numerous  and  e^ctivc ;  many  of 
them  were  published  at  I^aris,  and  reprinted  at 
Amsterdam  aod  London.  He  was  poisoned,  in' 
1768,  by  eating  some  mushrooms  of  noxious  qual- 
ity which  he  had  collected  himself  in  the  fields. 

SCHOENEBECK,  CAKL  SIEGEMUND,  a 
German  violoncellist  and  esteemed  vocal  and 
instrumental  composer,  waa  bom  in  1768.  Uis 
perlbrmance  was  much  admired  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Germany.  He  published  many  works 
for  his  instrument,  chiefly  at  Ofienbach. 

SCHOENFELD,  JOHANN  PHILIP,  chapel- 
master  of  tho  new  church  at  Strasbuig,  was  bom 
in  1712.  He  was  an  eminent  vocal  composer. 
Several  collections  of  his  songs  were  pubUsnod  at 
Berlin,  Nuremberg,  and  Brunswick. 

SCIIOENHEItR,  GOTTLOB  FRIEDRICH, 
born  in  1760  at  Freybcrg,  in  Saxour,  was  an 
able  musician  and  composer.   He  died  in  1807* 

SCHOENION.  (Or.)  A  term  used  in  the 
ancient  moste,  signifying  a  kind  of  norm,  or  sci- 
entiflc  air,  composed  for  flutes. 

SCIIOLLENBERGER,  GASPARD,  first  in- 
troduced into  Germany  instrumental  music  in 
the  churches.  According  to  Walther,  he  pub- 
lished, in  1718,  a  work  in  folio  entitled  "  Offar- 
ioria  fettica  pro  toto  anno,  d  i  eoc.,  2  violisia,  vioia, 
violoite,  et  organo,"  Op.  3. 

SCUOPP,  JOHANN,  of  Hamburg,  so  early 
as  tho  year  If  40  uid  1844  published  paduauasi 
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galliardii,  aUeouindes,  and  thirty  coucertos  for 
Tioluis. 

SCIIKAMil,  JOIIAXN  CHIUSTIAX,  cham- 
ber musicia]!  aud  performer  ou  the  harpsichord 
to  the  King  of  Pnusia,  at  fi«-Un,  vas  a  native  of 
Dretiden,  where  his  lather  wea  o^n  builder  to 
the  court.  lie  studied  the  elements  of  music 
under  ChapcI-mRstcr  Richter,  aud  succeeded 
Chapel-master  Bach  in  his  above- namod  sitiiation. 
Little  or  none  of  his  music  has  been  published. 
He  died  at  Berlin  in  1 796.  aged  eighty-five. 

SCKREIBART.   (O.)  Style. 

SCHHEYER,  CHRISTIAN  HEINRICH,  the- 
ological candidate  and  amateur  musician  at  Droa- 
den,  -was  bom  there  in  1751.  He  was  entirely 
self-taught  in  music.  He  composed  yariouB 
pieces  tor  the  church,  also  much  harpsichord 
muuc.  He  also  wrote  an  instruction  book  for 
choristers,  entitled  "NutzluAe  Vntenetitung  sum 
Cho}-alge»ang," 

SCHROEDEL,  FIOEDRICH  LUDWIG,  horn 
at  Ilaireuth,  about  the  year  1754,  was  a  celebrated 
Tioloncellist  and  chamber  musician  to  tho  Prince 
of  Anhalt-Bomberg  at  Ballcnstedt.  He  died  in 
the  year  1600>  Six  duos  for  violoncello  and  bass, 
of  w  composition,  were  published  at  Leipsic. 

SCHROEDER-DEVRIENT,  WILHELHI. 
NA,  the  celebrated  dramatic  singer,  was  bom  at 
Hamburg  in  ISOo-  She  was  daughter  of  the 
great  actress,  Sophie  Schrocder.  At  tho  age  of 
five  she  mode  her  dibiU  in  the  corp*  da  bt^el  at 
the  Hamburg  theatre.  Her  mother  resolved  to 
make  a  tragic  aotress  of  her,  and  in  1820  she 
idayed  at  Vienna  in  the  "  PMdn  "  of  Kacine,  and 
in  several  plays  of  Schiller.  Soon  after  she  de- 
voted herself  to  the  study  of  singing,  and  changed 
her  career,  api>earing  in  the  port  of  Pamina  in 
Mozart's  '*  Magic  Elutc."  She  soon  took  tho 
first  rank  among  the  prime  dome  of  tiu)  German 
stage.  During  her  stay  otViiBuia  she  continTted 
her  vocal  studieB  under  an  Italian  master  named 
MozattL  In  the  *'  Swiss  Family  "  and  in  "  Flde- 
lio"  her  succeeees  were  confirmed.  Arrived  at 
Berlin  in  1823,  she  excited  the  liveliest  interest. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  she  married  the  distin- 
guished actor  Devrient,  who  was  engaged  with 
her  at  the  theatre  of  Dresden,  where  they  both 
continaed  es  late  as  1847,  though  they  had  been 
divoreed  some  years.  In  1829  and  1830  she  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  in  a  Gorman  troupe,  and  made 
tho  greatest  sensation  in  "  Fidelio,"  "  Euryan- 
the,"  "Oberon,"  &c.,  and  as  Donna  Anna  in 
"  Don  Juan."  Madame  Schroedoi  Devrient  will 
Ions  be  remembered  as  one  of  tho  finest  dra- 
matis talents  that  have  ever  appeared  on  tho 
German  stage. 

SCHROKIER,  GASPARD.  A  celebrated  or- 
ganist at  Brieg,  in  Silotdft,  towards  the  year  1700. 
lie  formed  many  cxccUeut  pupils,  amongst  whom 
we  may  distinguish  Kiisten,  organist  at  Brcslau. 

SCHROETER,  CHRISTOPH  GOTTUEB,  or- 
ganist at  Nordhausen,  was  bom  at  Hohcnstein, 
on  tiie  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  1699.  At  seven 
years  of  age  ho  went  to  Dresden  as  a  chorister, 
receiving  lessons  in  music  from  Chapel-mastcr 
Schmitt.  From  Utence,  in  1717,  he  was  entered 
in  the  Univcanity  of  Leipsic,  with  a  view  of  stud- 
ying theology;  but  his  mother  dying  within  tho 


same  year,  he  abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  re- 
turned to  Dresden,  whero  Chapel-master  Schmitt 
recommended  him  to  Lotti  as  his  secretary.  lu 
this  situation  he  had  not  only  to  write  out  fair 
tho  compositions  of  Lotti,  but  also  frequently  to 
supply  the  middle  ports.  This  place  he  held  till 
the  return  of  Lotti  to  Italy.  Shortly  afterwards 
an  opportunity  was  afibrdod  him  of  travelling 
with  a  nobleman  (a  musical  amateur)  to  most  of 
the  courts  of  Germany,  also  to  Holland  and  Eng- 
land; from  whence  he  did  not  retum  till  17^1, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Jena,  to  study  the  belles- 
lettres.  TTis  musical  abilities  iKicoming  now  well 
known,  the  students  engaged  him  to  give  public 
lectures  on  tho  theory  and  practice  of  music.  In 
1726  he  obtained,  without  solicitation,  the  place 
of  organist  of  the  principal  church  in  Mindcn,  and 
in  1732  that  of  organist  at  Xordhauaen,  whc^c  ho 
resided  till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1782. 
The  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
Schrocter,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  applied 
himself  to  his  art,  merited  a  much  higher  reword 
thou  he  met  with.  It  was  a  monochord  given  to 
him  by  tho  organist  Behnisch,  of  Dresdmi,  that 
first  led  to  his  learned  researches  on  that  instru- 
ment,'and  to  his  musical  calculations,  of  which 
he  afterwards  made  use,  when  nominated,  in  1739, 
member  of  tho  Musical  Society  of  Mitzer.  Tho 
tuning  and  repairs  of  harpsichords,  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  occupying  himself  with,  at  length 
suggested  to  him  his  great  invention  of  the  piano- 
forte. Being  at  the  time  (1717)  only  a  pupil  at 
the  School  of  tho  Holy  Cross  at  Leipsic,  he  con- 
structed a  double  model  of  his  improved  instru- 
ment, which  he  procured  to  be  shown  to  tho 
court  in  1721.  Although  tho  king  then  tes- 
tified tiis  satisfaction  at  the  invention,  and  from 
Aat  time  thousands  of  these  instrumcuts  were 
constructed,  Schroeter  received  neither  reward 
nor  even  the  houor  of  being  recognized  tho  first 
discoverer  of  the  improvement.  Ho  next  turued 
his  mind  to  another  and  not  loss  important  in- 
vention, namely,  to  make  the  organ  play  either 
piano  or  forte  without  any  use  of  the  stops.  Ho 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  this,  when,  in  17iO,  a 
mechanic  offered  him  five  hundred  crovras  if  ho 
would  communicate  to  him  his  invention,  and 
cede  to  him  Iiis  claim  of  being  the  author  of  it. 
Schroeter  rejected  this  proposal  with  disgust,  and 
soon  abandoned  the  idea  altogether.  Ho  wrote 
monjr  musical  works,  chiefly  theoretical,  also  a 
considerable  number  (tf  practical  pieces,  both 
vocal  and  instrumontaL 

SCHROETER,  JOHANX  SAMUEL.  This 
celebrated  performer  on  and  composer  for  tho 
piano-forte  was  a  native  of  Warsaw,  and  bom  in 
17£0.  Uo  wont  to  London  in  1782,  where  his 
talents  were  so  highly  appreciated,  that  although 
ho  formed  a  very  advantageous  matrimonial  al- 
liance,  entering,  at  tho  same  time,  into  an  en- 
gagement never  again  to  play  in  public,  yet  ho 
soon  found  it  impossible  wholly  to  retire.  Ho 
consequently  was  induced  to  accept  the  situation 
of  music  master  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded John  Christiau  Bach.  Ho  also  had  an  ap- 
pointment under  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose 
concerts  ho  performed,  as  well  as  occasionally  at 
tho  private  concerts  of  several  of  the  nobility. 

His  compositions  conHist  chiefly  of  concer- 
tos and  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  the  whole  of 
wliich  afibrd  indications  of  great  taste  and  jadg- 
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mont.  Schtoctor  contributed  very  esMntiallf  ( 
towards  the  introduction  of  a  naturally  melodi-  , 
ous  periormance  on  keyed  inatrumenta. 

For  Bomo  years  picrionaly  to  hia  decease,  he 
loat  his  voico  by  »  Revere  cold,  and  could  not 
nuke  himself  understood  othenriae  than  in  a 
whiter.   He  died  at  Fimlico  in  17S8. 

SCHEOETER,  JOH.  HEINRICH,  young- 
er Iwothor  of  the  preceding,  waa  bom  at  War- 
saw in  1762.  At  seTonycarfl  of  age  he  performed 
a  concerto  on  the  violin,  at  a  public  concert  in 
Loipsic.  About  1782  he  went  to  England  with 
his  brother,  and  published  there  some  duo«  ion 
the  violin. 

SCHROETER,  CORONA  ELIZABETH  WIL- 
HELMINE,  sistOT  of  the  two  preceding,  was 
born  at  Warsaw  in  1718.  About  the  year  1704 
she  made  her  dibat  as  a  public  ojigec  at  Leipsic, 
firom  whence,  in  1778,  sho  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  "Weimnr.  Sho  was  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  her  singing  of  adagios.  Her 
talent  for  vocal  composition  was  also  remarkable. 
This  was  ennccd  by  twenty-flvo  charming  songs, 
published  by  her  at  Weimar  in  1786. 

SCHUBACK,  JACOBTTS,  ityndic  of  the  ci^ 
of  Hambuif,  was  bom  there  in  1726.  To  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  he  joined 
an  exquisite  taste  for  music.  He  not  only  per- 
formed with  skill  on  several  instruments,  and 
was  a  good  conductor  of  au  orchestra,  but  was 
also  distinguished  as  a  composer  of  and  vxiter 
on  muse.   lie  died  at  Hamburg  in  1784. 

SCHUBAKT,  CHRISTIAN  FBIEDBICH 
DANIEL,  music  director  to  the  court  and 
theatre  at  Stuttgard,  was  bom  at  Oberson- 
theiiQi^u  1739.  He  was  destined  by  his  iricnds 
for  the  church,  but  hia  extraordinary  ability 
OS  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord,  joined  to 
hia  general  musical  talents,  determined  him,  in 
1766,  to  accept  the  proffered  ntuation  of  organ- 
ist at  TJlm,  which  ne  exchanged  afterwards  for 
his  first-mentionod  situation  at  Stuttgard.  His 
musical  works  consist  of  various  theoretical 
essays,  also  several  cantatas  and  other  vocal 
music,  published  between  the  years  1783  and 
ITJO.  He  was  also  celebrated  in  Germany  as  a 
poet   He  died  in  1791. 

SCHUBAIITH,  JOHANN  CASPAR,  singer 
and  organist  at  Ht^ensberg,  was  born  at  Itodacb, 
in  the  principality  of  Coburg,  in  1757.  He  was 
a  pupil  in  composition  of  the  celebrated  Riepel. 
lie  published  some  sacred  music  ;  also  left,  at  his 
death,  to  his  master,  Ricpol,  some  of  his  manu- 
^,,flcripts  for  puUieation.  The  first  of  tliese  that 
appeared  mm  the  press  was  his  didactic  work 
outiUod  "  BaatoMBatti,"  oontoimng  inatruotions 
for  banners  in,  or  amsteors  o(  compaction. 

SCHUBERT,  HEINRICH  FRANZ,  a  cele- 
Inatcd  violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
was  bom  at  Prague  in  1724.  He  died  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-four. 

SCHUBERT,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  a  vio- 
linist and  composer,  was  bom  at  Rudolatadt  in 
1770.  After  loading  various  theatrical  orchestras 
,  in  Oennany,  he  obtained,  in  ISOlj  the  appoint- 
ment of  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  ^eatre 
of  Glogan,  where  he  flrst  evinced  his  talent  for 
composition.  In  1801,  ho  removed  to  a  simUar 
situation  at  Bollcnstedt.  Schubert  published, 
vaumgst  other  worfcst  a  trcatioe  <m  unging,  en- 


titled <<  Niiue  Singaehuk,  oder  grUndiiche  und  toU- 
itHndiye  Anitieuttng  sitr  Singkutut  in  3  AblhtUunpeM 
mit  hinlangUchea  UebungiatOcken,"  Leipsic,  LSOl ; 
also  several  operas  of  instrumental  music. 

SCHUBERT,  JOSEPH,  chamber  musician  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  born  in  Bohemia  in 
17^7.  After  studying  the  h^sichord  st  Prague 
prinupally  under  the  Ahb^  Fischer,  he  went,  in 
1778,  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
engaged  as  chamber  musician  by  the  Mar- 
grave of  Schwedt,  whose  service  he  ox  changed, 
in  1788,  for  that  of  the  elector.  Ho  compo&ed 
several  operas,  also  many  pieces  of  instrumental 
music.  His  works  were  published  principally  at 
Dresden,  and  bear  date  from  the  year  1780  to 
1803. 

SCHUBERT,  PRANZ.  Ferdinand.  IniBi;  and 
Franz  were  the  three  sons  of  school-teacher 

Schubert,  of  the  Lichtenthal  parish,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Vienna.  Ferdinand  was  horn  in  that 
parish  on  the  18th  October,  1701 ;  Franz  in  the 
suburb  Himmclpfortgrond,  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  1797  ;  Ignoz,  it  ia  presumed,  was  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  but  wo  have  no  means  of 
ascetraining.  The  fUher  was  tliar  first  musio 
teacher ;  but  their  studies  in  singing, violin,  piano- 
forte, and  organ  playing,  as  well  as  in  the  science 
of  music,  were  perfected  under  the  guidance  of 
Michael  Hobzcr.  Ferdinand's  progress  was  such 
that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  ^ears  he  played  the 
violin  concertos  o£  Fodor,  m  the  dioir  of  the 
church,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  distingaiiihed 
orgoniits  in  the  Austrian  capitoL  He,  however, 
did  not  make  music  his  profeaaion. 

Franz  profited  so  greatly  by  the  instructions  of 
his  father  aud  Michael  Hobzo',  that  at  the  ago  of 
eleven  ho  was  placed  among  the  singing  boys  of 
the  Court  Chapel — a  place  for  which  his  un- 
commonly fine  voico  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Ib 
this  position  he  ramamed  five  years,  studied  tho 
I^ano-fiagtte  and  strin^^  instruments  with  such 
success  as  soon  to  be  able  to  lead  the  rehearsals 
of  the  orchestra  as  first  violinist  The  court  at- 
ganist  was  his  instructor  at  this  time  in  thorough, 
bass,  and  old  Salie  in  composition.  After  ms 
voice  changed  he  left  the  institution,  being  about 
seventeen  years  of  agn,  and  lived  sometuaes  in 
lodgings,  someUmes  in  his  father's  house;  stud- 
ied the  works  of  that  great  triumvinte,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven ;  gave  lessons,  and  de- 
voted bU  the  rest  of  his  time  to  original  ouupo- 
sition.  Long  before  he  had  mastwed  the  rules  of 
oompoeition,  and  with  no  one  to  guide  him,  he 
had  written  quartets,  symphonies,  and  piano-f(»te 
music  ;  now  he  tried  his  hand  at  every  poesihle 
style  fmd  form  of  composition,  and  the  result  of 
his  labors,  both  as  to  quantity  and  qualily,  alnuMt 
surpass  the  limits  of  credibility. 

Operas,  symphonies,  chomses,  ovcartures,  can- 
tatas, p»ilmB,  masses,  graduates,  ofEcrtariea, 
Stabat  Mater,  hallelujahs,  many  sonatas,  trios, 
variations,  fantasias,  rondos,  <^mccB,  marches, 
impromptus,  vocal  and  string  quartets,  Italian 
arias,  a  grand  octet,  &c.,  &c.,  prove  his  wondeor- 
ful  productiveness.  In  ballads  aaud  songs  it 
would  bo  ^fficnlt  to  find  hie  equal  in  moawml 
history;  more  than  two  hundrod  were  printed, 
and  have  become  tho  common  inheritanee  of  the 
musical  world,  uid  many  others  were  left  in 
manuscript. 

"The  exoeediiig  beauty  of  his  mdodiei  and 
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yet  more  of  his  harmoniGa,  rereftls  him  to  us  u 
a  master  of  iho  very  soul  of  the  art.  What  sweet 
devotion  in  his  '  Ave  Mariat'  with  its  accom- 
paniment, BO  steadily  preserved,  like  prayer  with- 
out ceasing,  yet  rieing  and  faUing  like  the  pant- 
ing bosom  which  pours  it  forth  !  What  longing, 
desolate  sadness  in  his  song  of  Gretchen,  in 
Fauat  —  and  how  skilfully  the  ceaseless  hum  and 
motion  of  her  spinning  wheel  accompanies  her 
heart-breaking  strains  !  What  tender  yearnings 
in  the  'Last  Greeting,'  the  'Complaints  of  a  Young 
Maiden,'  and  in  '  I  should  flv  from  thee '  •—  what 
stirring  dramatic  motion  in  h^  *  Erl  King/  and  the 
'  Post  Horn '  —  what  solemnity  and  grandeur  in 
the  ■  Stars  *  —  what  fine,  reflective  soliloquizing  in 
the  song  of  the  <  Old  Man '  —  what  wild  grace  in 
the  rocking,  wavy  motion  of  the  '  Barcarole,'  and 
'  Fisher  Maiden '  —  and  what  exquisite  breathings 
and  droppings  of  love,  moonlight,  flowers,  and 
every  tiling  fairy-Uke  and  heavenly,  in  his  *  Se- 
renade 1 '  I  should  have  mentioned  the  stormy 
sorrow  of  his  '  Atlas '  —  and  the  mighty  desoont 
of  the  godlike  forms  to  earth,  in  mosio  to  Schil- 
ler's dithyrambic.  'Never,  believe  me,  appear 
the  immortals,  never  alone.' 

"  In  every  mood  of  passion  and  feeling  he  is  at 
home.  Wc  do  not  easily  forget  songs  tiiat  thus 
sway  us  as  the  wind  does  the  willow.  They 
waken  in  us  dreams  as  yrili  and  sweet  as  ever 
bard  or  lover  indulged — they  are  indeed  the 
most  genuine  poetry  of  song.  They  spring  &om 
a  genius  imbued  with  the  ver^  soul  of  poetry." 

This  remarkable  genius  died  young.  Ho  ap- 
pears to  have  composed  his  beat  works  for  the 
pure  love  of  it,  and  he  left  the  manuscript  scores 
carelessly  scattered  about  viUiont  the  least  con- 
cern for  present  or  for  future  &ine.  Many  of 
his  best  works  he  never  heard  performed.  His 
monument  is  ornamented  with  hia  bust  in  bronze, 
and  the  foUowing  inscription :— • 

"  The  art  of  music  buried  here  a  rich  posses- 
sion, but  yet  far  fairer  hopes.  Fii.vnz  Schubbrt 
lies  here.  Bom  on  the  SOth  Juituury,  1797,  ^ed 
on  the  19th  Nownber,  1S28,  thirty-one  yean  old." 

SCHT7£RBB,ADAM.  Church  eomposor  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  from  1750tol7S0. 
Uis  masses  fwere  greatly  admired,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries.  Ue  was  one  of  the 
nuuters  of  Schuster. 

3CHUERMANN,  OEOBG  CASPAB,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  a  cele- 
brated composer,  poet,  singer,  and  performer  on 
the  harpHichord  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  1701  he  was  sent  by  the  duke  to  Italy  for  his 
improvement  in  musie.  On  his  return  he  pro- 
duced several  operas,  two  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Hamburg,  namely,  "  Alcette,"  in  1719, 
and  "  Telcinacfiiu,"  in  1721.  Ho  also  composed 
many  church  cantatas,  together  with  chamber 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

SCHULE.  (G.)  A  school  or  method  for 
learning  any  instrument,  &c. 

SCHULTE31UR,  JOHANN  PAUL,  perpetual 
secretary  in  the  Academy  of  the  Beau.T-Arts  at 
Leghorn,  was  born  near  Coburg  in  1748.  He 
•wan  a  pupil  of  Philip  Emmanuol  Bach.  In  1773 
he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  afterwards  redded, 
enjoying  the  acquaintance  and  esteem  of  the 
fliBt  mnaioiina  of  his  day.  He  published  several 


works  on  munc,  amongst  wMch  is  <•  A  Trootifie 
on  Church  Music,"  1  vol.  8to.,  Leghorn,  1800. 
His  practical  works  were  chiefly  for  the  piano- 
forte, on  which  he  was  an  eminent  performer. 
Many  of  them  wore  published  in  various  towns 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  bear  date  between 
the  years  1780  and  1797. 

SCHULTZE,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST,  com- 
poser, pianist,  and  distinguished  performer  on  the 
tenor  and  violin,  resided  at  Nuremberg  in  1803. 
He  was  bom  in  Saxony  in  \769,  where  his  father 
was  a  clcrgjrman  and  great  admirer  of  church 
mitsic,  keeping  up  on  that  su^ect  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Bachs,  Hiller,  G.  Benda, 
and  other  celebrated  masters.  Such  a  father  gave 
his  son,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  advantage  of 
the  best  masters  In  tho  science  of  music,  which 
at  length  qualifled  him  for  the  situation  of 
chapel-master  at  Nuremberg,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1798.  He  published  various  gwntfttMt, 
and  some  instrumental  music. 

SCHULZ,  JOHANN  ABRAHAM  PETER, 
was  a  native  of  the  territory  of  Luneburg,  in  the 
ProBuan  dominions.  During  his  youth  he  stud- 
edmudc  under  Kimbener  at  Berlin.  Some  time 
after  he  had  completed  his  education,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Frederic  the  Great  music  director  of 
the  French  theatre  at  Berlin.  He  afterwards  ob- 
tained tho  situation  of  chapel-master  to  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  and  went  to  reside  at  Ktins- 
herg.  An  invitation,  with  the  promise  of  a  la^ 
salary,  however,  induced  him  m  a  short  tune  to 
leave  Reinsberg,  and  go  to  Cop^ihagen.  as  prin- 
cipal chapel-master  to  the  Xing  of  Denmark. 
Schulz  retained  this  situation  till  he  was  &r  ad- 
vanced in  years,  when  he  was  permitted  to  resign 
it,  with  a  peiMion  from  the  Danish  court  i  and 
during  the  latter  port  of  his  life  he  resided  almost 
entirely  at  Rrinsbe^.  He  died,  however,  at 
Schwcdtin  1800. 

The  works  of  Schulz  are  known  and  esteemed 
through  every  part  of  Germany.  Ho  was  un- 
doubtedly a  nervous  and  excoUent  composer,  and 
also  an  elegant  writer  on  the  subject  of  music. 
He  composed  a  great  number  of  songs:  hia 
*■  AthaUa,"  written  at  the  request  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry, is  considered  to  bo  his  best  piece.  He  idso 
composed  the  tunes  to  Uz's  religious  lyric  poems. 
With  rctipect  to  his  other  works,  they  consist 
chiefly  of  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  llioory  of 
Music,"  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Sulzer's 

Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  another  **  On  Uie 
Influence  <tf  Music  in  the  Formation  and  Char- 
acter of  a  People."  He  likewise  published  a 
sketch  of  musical  tables,  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  theoretical  works  on  music,  where 
proper  types  of  the  notes  arc  wanting.  ' 

SCHULZ,  JOHANN  PHILIP  CHRISTIAN. 
Bom  at  I<angensalza,  in  Thuringto,  in  1773.  After 
studying  theolo^  at  Leipsic,  he  dcteimincd  to 
quit  that  pursuit  and  devote  himaelf  to  music. 
He  first  composed  various  light  dramatic  music 
for  a  minor  theatre  at  Leipsic,  where  he  also  con- 
ducted tho  orchestra.  From  the  year  1810  he 
also  became  director  of  the  weekly  public  con- 
certs at  Leipsic.  Several  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
also  some  collections  of  songs,  have  been  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic,  and  are  much  admired.  An 
extremely  pleasing  pastoral  duet  by  this  com- 
poser, adapted  to  SngUsh  words,  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Vocal  Anfholt^."   He  died  In  1827. 
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SOHUMAXN,  ROBERT,  the  very  original  com- 
poser and  critic,  was  bom  at  Zwickau,  in  Saxony, 
in  1810.  He  established  the  Leipsic  '^A'euoZiU- 
gchri/t  filr  Miuik,"  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
best  musical  journals  ever  published.  But  hia 
strong  tcndracy  to  composition  soon  fi^t  the  bet- 
tor (Mthia  critical  laculty.  From  his  twelfth  year 
he  had  composed  music  to  tho  IdOth  psalm  with 
orchestra,  fragments  of  an  opera,  pioces  for  tho 

Siano,  &c.  His  lirst  models  were  nnydn  and 
[ozort ;  nftcnvards  Moschdcs  and  Rica.  As 
he  grow  older  he  dcTelopod  a  most  decided 
indiTulu&lity,  and  the  boldness  and  atrangc- 
noBS  of  his  compositions  have  caused  his  genius 
to  bo  as  earnestly  denied  by  some,  as  it  is 
enthusiastically  admired  by  othera.  lie  has 
composed  a  vast  number  of  piano-forte  pieces, 
many  of  them  in  novel  and  fontastic  forms,  and 
many  of  exceeding  beauty  and  simplicity ;  also 
quartota  and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  sev- 
eral remarkable  symphonies,  largo  vocal  works, 
cantatas,  &c.,  and  many  cxquiHite  songs.  In 
1810  Schumann  married  tho  cclobratod  pianiste 
Clara  "VVieck.  For  some  years  (1863)  he  has 
been  chapct-mastcr  at  DflBseldoif,  vhore  ho  con- 
ducted the  last  festival. 

SCHUSTER,  JOSEPH,  chapel-master  to  tho 
King  of  ^Sardinia  and  to  tho  Elector  of  Saxony 
at  Dresden,  and  one  of  tho  most  agreeable  of 
German  composors,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in 
1748.  Wa  lather,  who  was  chamber  musician 
«nd  singer  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Pohind,  pro- 
cured for  his  son's  instructor  in  mudo  Schorer, 
then  composer  to  tho  Elector  of  Saxony.  Young 
Schuster  next  accompanied  Chapel-master  Nau- 
mann,  in  1765,  in  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  be 
studied  counterpoint  at  Venice  under  the  cele- 
)»ated  Girohuno  Pora,  profiting  at  the  same  time 
by  the  lessons  and  advico  of  Naumann.  Tho 
gay  and  brilliant  style  of  his  dramatic  composi- 
tions procured  a  favorable  reception  for  several  of 
hia  operas  at  the  Italian  theatres  during  the  three 
years  that  ho  resided  in  that  country.  The  same 
justice  was  done  to  his  talent  on  his  return  to 
I^den,  ia  1772,  when  the  dectcff  nominated 
him  his  church  and  chomber  composer.  Li  1774 
ho  took  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  chiefly  with  a 
■\iow  of  profoundly  studying  the  style  of  tho 
celebrated  Padre  Martini  of  Bologna :  at  the 
some  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  writing 
many  more  operas  for  tho  theatres  of  Naples  and 
Venice.  It  was  in  this  journey  that  the  king  of 
Naples  appointed  him  iiis  chapcl-mastcr.  He 
again  returned  to  Drosdon  in  1776,  but  in  1778 
revisited  Italy  tho  third  time,  where,  bc^dcs  the 
honor  and  profit  derived  from  his  compositions, 
he  now  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  celebrated 
Hasse,  who  was  living  at  an  advanced  age  in 
Vouice.  In  1781  Hasse  confided  to  Schuster  tho 
last  mass  of  his  composition,  to  be  presented  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1787  Schuster  was 
nominated  chapel-master  to  the  elector,  and  the 
direction  of  tho  music,  both  nt  tho  Chapel  Royal 
and  opera,  was  coniidcd  to  him,  alternately  with 
Naumonn  and  Scydelmann.  The  choractcrititics 
of  Schuator's  works  are  gayetj  and  brilliancy. 
Some  of  his  musical  ideas  are  irresistibly  comic, 
which  caused  liis  compositions  to  bo  highly  popu- 
lar in  Germany.  Ho  died  at  Dresden  in  1812. 
Bis  principal  compositions  are  as  follows :  — 

Ufa  the  chuioh :    Uiua  h  4  «oei,"  1768  ;  "  La 


Paaaione"  Dresden,  1778  ;  "  EMler,"  oratorio, 
Venice,  1781 ;  "  II  MoUi  riamoaeiuta,"  oratorio, 
Dresden.  1786 ;  "  Betulia  iibmUa^"  oratorio,  Dros- 
den,  1797 ;  "  OmJU^imtiir,"  a  psalm ;  "Tf  Deum," 
1800 ;  and  Oioaa,  Re  di  Oiuda,"  Dresden,  1803- 
For  the  theatre :  "  Tho  Alchymist"  opera ;  the 
airs  in  "The  Philistine,"  by  Junker;  "The 
Desert  lele"  opera  in  ono  act;  "Keep  yottr 
2me/,"  operetta ;  "LaFedelid  in  Amort,"  Dresden; 
"L'  Idolo  CiitesB,"  Dresden,  1771;  " La Didone  ab- 
bandonata,"  Naples,  1776  ;  "II  Demofoonte,"  yorH, 
1776;  "  L' Amore  Artiffiatto,"  Venice,  1776  ;  "La 
Schiaoa  liberala,"  Dresden,  1777  ;  "La  Didottf," 
Venice,  1779  ;  "  Raggiero  e  Bradamante,"  Padua, 
1779 ;  "  Creio  in  Media,"  Naples,  1779  ;  "  Le  Btm 
Ton,"  opera  buflh,  Venice,  1780 ;  "  Amor  * 
Psyche,"  Naples,  1780;  "  L' laola  diiabitata," 
Naples,  1781;  "11  Marito  Indolente,"  Dresden. 
1782;  "  II  Passo  per  For=a,"  Dresden,  1784 ;  '*  Lo 
l^irito  di  Contradizieme,"  Dresden,  1786  ;  "  Gli 
Avari  in  Trappota,"  1787;  "  Rtibemahl,  OMtia  it 
vero  Amore,"  Dresden,  1789  ;  *'  li  Servo  Padrone," 
Dresden,  1793;  "  Otmano,  Dey  dAl^feri,"  Dres- 
den, 1800;  *'  Ciorit  e  FUUde"  a  pastoral,  for 
soprano  and  tenor  voices,  with  an  accompani- 
ment for  two  vitdina  and  luas ;  and  several  tio:- 
man  operettas,  probably  translated  from  the 
Italian.  For  the  chamber :  *<  6  Direriimenti  per 
it  Cemb.  con  V. ; "  "  Cofvxrfofbr  the  Harpsichord ; " 
"Mtaikalische  Todienfeyer,"  Dresden.  1791 ;  " 
petUes  Piicea  pour  le  Clav.  aeee  V,,"  Dresden,  1796. 
Several  of  hia  symphonies  and  instnimeotal 
pieces  may  also  be  found  in  manuscript. 

SCnUTZ,  GABRIEI',  a  celebrated  mo^dau 
at  Nuremberg,  died  there  in  1711. 

SCHUTZ,  JACOBUS  BALTHAZAR,  son  of 
tho  preceding,  was  a  celebrated  violinist  and 
singer  at  Nuremberg,  when  he  died  in  1700> 
aged  thirty-nine. 

SCHUTZ,  IIEINRICH,  was  bom  in  the  year 
I68i3  at  Kiistcritz,  a  village  on  the  River  Elstcr,  in 
Voightland.  His  grandfather  was  a  privy  coun- 
sellor, and  his  father  a  burgomaster  of  Weisson- 
fols.  In  1699  ho  was  introduced  to  the  Count 
Palatine  Horits,  at  hia  court  of  Hesse-Casscl,  and 
was.  by  the  direction  of  that  prince,  instmetod 
in  languages  and  the  arts.  Having  perfected 
himscLf  in  the  rudiments  of  literature,  he  was  ad- 
mitted about  eight  years  afterwards  into  the  uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  and  bc^an  to  study  tho  law. 
In  this  ho  made  groat  pro&cienoy ;  but  his  patron, 
finding  that  he  hod  an  invinciblo  propensity  to 
music,  generously  offered  to  take  him  from  the 
university,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  to  place  hini 
under  the  tuition  of  Gahnolli,  nt  that  time  a  cel- 
ebrated musician  at  Venice.  This  ofr<^  woii  so 
entirely  accordant  to  the  wishes  of  the  young 
man,  that  it  woa  immediately  accepted.  Schutx 
wont  to  Vemce,  and  continued  there  until  the 
death  of  his  master,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1612.  He  then  returned  to  IIcssc-CasAcl,  and 
the  count  palatine  settled  nn  him  an  annual  jMtn- 
sion  of  two  hundred  guilders,  and  at  the  same 
time  honored  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal. 
In  1628,  having  a  desire  to  rcviiiit  Italy,  he  ob- 
tainod  pcrmisstou  for  that  purpose,  and  during 
his  abode  at  Venice,  in  the  year  following,  he 
published  a  collection  of  motets,  with  the  title  of 

Siffiliarita."  Soon  alter  his  return  to  Dresden 
tho  electoxate  of  tiaxony  became  the  seat  of  mc. 
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Not  liking,  thnefore,  to  mnke  that  city  the  place 
of  his  residence,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
hifl  Daiiifili  majesty  to  reside  at  Copenhagen. 
From  thence  he  al'tcrfrardH  removed  to  Bruna- 
wick-Lunouburg,  and  in  1642  returned  to  Den- 
mark, where  ho  was  appcdnted  director  of  the 
king's  murac.  Towaidn  the  latter  end  of  his  lUe 
he  became  very  deaf,  and  employed  much  of  his 
time  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  study 
of  theolop;y.  lie  did  not,  hovrovcr,  renounce  the 
science  of  mufiic,  for  in  his  retirement  he  com- 
posed many  noble  works.  lie  set  to  music  several 
of  the  psalms,  and  the  history  of  the  passion  as 
it  is  reconlod  by  three  of  the  erAngelists.  He 
died  in  the  year  1672,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

His  principal  works  are,  "  HUtorie  der  AvfertteK- 
uny  Jefu  Chritti,"  in  seven  books,  publi^ed  at 
Dresden  in  1623  ;  "  Kieiwn  geUtiichen  Concertmi," 
for  one,  two,  throe,  fimr,  and  five  voices,  at  Leip- 
sic,  16u6 ;  and  "  Sj/mpkonia  Sna-ir,"  the  first  part 
of  which  was  published  at  Friburg  in  1629,  the 
second  at  Dresden  in  1617,  end  the  third  in  16dO. 
Eleven  years  after  this  period  all  the  works  of 
SchubE  were  icprintod  together  at  Dresden. 

SCHWACn.    (G.)    Piano,  or  soft. 

SCHWEIGEN.   (G.)  Rests. 

SCnWANBEHG,  JOHANN,  chapel-nuwter 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  bom  at  Wolfen- 
buttcl  in  17-10.  After  having  familiarized  him- 
self in  early  life  with  the  works  of  Graun,  which 
he  took  for  his  model,  he  visited  Italy,  with  the 

Esrmission  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of 
mnswiclc,  and  remded  in  that  connby  about 
six  years,  where  he  received  instructions  from 
the  best  masters  of  the  age,  and  amongst  others 
frora  SaratcUi  and  Ijatilla.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many ho  was  conndcred  an  excellent  dramatic 
composer,  and  was  also  celebrated  for  his  perform- 
ance on  the  harpsichord.  He  composed  several 
cantatas,  also  some  harpsichord  music,  only  one 
opus  of  which  was  published.  The  following 
arc  amongst  his  principal  operas,  which  also 
remained  in  manuscript :  "  Adriano  in  Siria," 
1762  ;  "l^limano."  1762:  "  Ezio,''  1763;  "  Ta- 
Uatri ; "  "  La  Didone  abbandonata ; "  *'  laipUe," 
1766;  ^'Zenohia;"  "  11  Vamauo  acetutOo  e  di/e- 
99 ; "  "  AjttiffoM  !  "  "  BoHuo  t  Givlia,"  1782 ;  and 
*'L'Olmpiade,"  1782. 

SCHWARTZKOPFF,  TIIEODOH.  chapel- 
master  to  the  Duko  of  Wurtemburg  at  Stuttgard, 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He 

published  "  Fu^a  Melaiic/toUa  Ilarntonica,  i.  e., 
ConectUiia  Sacri,  Miaaaa,  J'salntoa,  et  llymnos  con- 
tiiiPiUet,  &  i  vocibui  ficcestariis,  et  5  ititlrum.  ad  iib- 
itiim,"  Stuttgard,  1G18,  and  "  llarnutnia  Sura,  i. 

J'salmi  d  1,  2,  3,  i,  o,  et  6  voci.,  conaert.  tt  Jn- 
ttrum."  Stuttgard,  1697. 

SCHWEGLER,  JOHANN  DAVID,  a  cele- 
brated performer  on  the  hautboy  and  composer 
for  wind  instruments,  was  born  at  Endcrsbach  in 
1759.  11^  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
AVurtemburg,  and,  up  to  the  year  178!),  had  pub- 
lished a  great  quantity  of  instrumentol  music 

SCH^V'EIUL,  IGNAZ,  a  Tiidinist  reddent  at 
Vienna,  publislvd  in  that  city,  in  1786,  a  method 
for  tho  TKklin,  under  the  title  of  "  tinmdU»rt  <far 


VioUn,  zur  Erleichtemng  tier  Lehrer  Hud  sum  Ver- 

theil  der  Sehtiler  gmndlicher  UtUerrieht,  die  VtaHn 
zu  xpielen.  Worin  aich  die  Anf/tiu/er  ran  den  En- 
ieti  Grund^aism  allgemacfi  sum  Begriffe  eiites  Con^ 
trapuncta  Nachahmungen- Kanon  eiiier  Futje  grfnhrt 
wird.  Vgr  jme  zum  Vortheile,  die  loeder  von  Mit- 
tein  noeh  von  LeArmeisier  unteralUUet  icerdeti  k/Jn- 
tien," 

SCHWEITZER,  ANTON,  chapel-mastCT  to 
the  Duke  of  Gotha,  was  bom  at  Coourg  in  1737. 
He  composed  various  dramatio  works  for  the 
German  stage,  amongst  which  the  opera  of  *'  At- 
ceMte"  is  considered  his  chef-^aitert.  He  diod  in 
1787.  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  bis  ago. 

SCHWEMMER,  HEINRICH,  a  musician  and 
esteemed  composer  at  NurembCTg,  was  bom  in 
Franconia  in  1621.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kindcr- 
mann.  He  formed  many  excellent  pupils ; 
amongst  others  Johann  Kricgcr,  I'nchelbel,  Ga- 
briel Schntz,  and  M.  Zcidlcr.   Ue  died  in  169G. 

SCHWENKE,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH 
GOTl'LIEB,  son  of  Johann  Gottlieb  Schwcnke, 
a  performer  on  the  bassoon  at  Hamburg,  M'as  bom 
at  Hanover  in  1766.  Ho  was  a  pupil  in  counter- 
point of  KimbcTgcr,  and  was  an  einuicnt  compo- 
ser of  vocal  music,  chiefly  of  cantatas  and  ora- 
torios. He  succeeded  the  celebrated  Emanuel 
Bach  as  music  director  at  Hamburg.  His  princi- 
pal works  bear  date  from  1789  to  1799,  but  few 
of  them  have  been  puUiahed. 

SCHWINDEL,  FRIEDEICH.  The  composer 
of  several  overtures  and  symphonies  for  a  full 
band,  as  well  as  of  quartets,  trios,  and  duets,  and 
some  sonatas  for  the  piano-forte,  llie  former, 
which  were  thought  so  jpleasing  and  excellent 
before  the  Vienna  school  waa  known,  seem  to 
have  been  wholly  laid  aside.  But  though  they 
have  been  admired  by  dilettanti  in  Germany, 
those  professors  who  allowed  the  author  to 
have  genius  denied  him  tasto  and  correctness. 
SchwindeL  died  at  Carlsruhe  in  1786. 

SCIOLTO.  (L)  A  word  implying  that  the 
notes  are  to  be  per£»ined  in  a  frM)  separate,  and 
distinct  manner. 

SCIOLIST.  .One  who  professes  to  understand 
and  teach,  or  perform  upon,  many  difl'erent  in- 
struments, but  who  is  not  a  thorough  master  of 
any. 

SCIROLI,  GREGORIO,  chi^-master  at  Na- 
ples, and  previously  music-master  to  the  Con- 
servatorr  at  Palermo,  published  at  Paris,  in  1770, 
"  ^  Tnoa  for  tho  Violin,"  Op.  1. 

SCOLARI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  dramatic 

composer,  resident  at  Vienna,  produced  many 
works  for  the  diifcront  theatres  of  Italy.  Amongst 
his  operas  we  can  name  the  following :  "  Pan- 
dotfo,"  IH5  ;  "  La  Faia  Maraeaglioia,"  1746 ; 
"  OUiapiade,"  1747  :  "U  VcUo  d'Oro,"  1749 ;  "  C&i 
tutto  abixraeckt  nuiia  ttriaffe,"  Venice,  1753 ;  '*  La 
Cmoenazioiu,"  1758;  "Artaaem"  1758;  *•  Alei- 
Mondro  nelT  Indie,"  17  5Si  "It  Viarlatano,"  U-iS ; 
"La  Buona  Figliuoia  marttata,"  1762;  "  Ctyo 
Mario,"  Milnii ;  "  La  Famiglia  in  ScoiHpijflio," 
Dresden,  1766 ;  and  ■■  La  Donna  StravogattU  et 
la  ScAiava  ricoaotciuta,"  Venice,  1766. 

SCOZZESE.   (L)  In  the  Scottish  style. 
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SCOLARO.  (L)  A  scholsr,  an  Bccomplisbed 
pnpU. 

SCOLTA.  (Gr.  pL)  The  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  songs  in  general,  but  more  especially 
to  those  of  B  iesUve  kind.  Of  all  the  different 
kbids  of  scolia  that  were  in  use  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Uroece,  and  that  were  distinct  from 
religious  hymns,  those  of  which  we  hare  any 
remains  arc  ehicfiy  such  aa  were  Bung  at  table, 
daring  the  time  of  public  banquets,  or  private 
rcpotits.  Wfrare  told,  however,  by  several  Greek 
writers,  that  in  the_^r<^  lae  of  these  they  were  real 
psDBns,  sacred  canticles,  or  hymns,  sung  by  the 
whole  company  to  some  divinity.  It  was  aftet- 
werds  the  custom  for  each  of  the  guests  to  sing  one 
of  these  80ii;!;s  alone,  holding  a  branch  of  myrtle 
in  hU  hands,  which  be  passed  to  his  next  neighbor 
after  his  song ;  and  this  may  be  called  the  secxmd 
manner  of  sin<riiig  these  songs.  The  third  manner 
VTM  distinguished  by  the  accompaniment  of  the 
l>To,  and  required  the  skill  of  professed  singers 
and  citharcedists.  As  there  were  three  ways  of 
perfonaing  these  icolia,  the  subjects  upon  which 
thcT  were  composed  may  be  likewiM  arranged 
under  three  c lames.  The  Jint  cUu*  eonnsted  of 
mere  songs,  of  which  several  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  Athenicus.  The  teetmd  cUu»  of  tcedia 
comprehends  mj-thological  hjnnna  and  historical 
songs,  'llic  thirdtmA.  lost  class  of  »coUa  was  upon 
common  and  luisceU&noous  sabjects,  and  not 
peculiar  to  any  age  wconutry.  1^  greater  num- 
otx,  and  the  beat  of  those,  were  upon  love  and 
wine.  "Love  iiupirea  music  and  poetry"  was 
a  memorable  maxim  among  the  Greeks. 

SCORE.  The  original  and  entire  draught,  or 
its  transcript,  of  any  composition  in  parts.  In 
the  score  all  the  parte  of  the  piece  are  ranged 
per]>endicularly  under  each  other,  so  that  the 
eye,  catching  the  corresponding  bars  of  the  sev- 
eral staves,  sees  at  a  glance  the  whole  construction 
and  design  of  the  harmony.  Aa  in  this  dispo- 
siUon  one  single  line  of  musio  comprehends  as 
many  stavfls  as  there  are  parts,  these  staves  are 
held  together  by  a  brace  drawn  down  the  margin 
at  the  hcginning  of  the  line.  The  use  of  the 
score  is  indispensable  in  composition :  to  the 
conductor  of  any  performance  it  is  also  highly 
requisite,  in  order  to  his  knowing  whether  each 
pertbimer  properly  executes  his  part,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  supply  any  accidental  omission  with 
the  piano-forte  or  organ  at  which  he  presides. 
The  word  tcore  cirigiuated  from  the  bar,  which 
in  its  early  use  was  drawn  through  all  the  parts, 
thus:  — 


SCOKIXG.  The  art  of  forming  a  score,  1^ 
collecting  and  properly  arranging  undo-  each 
other  the  several  detached  parts  of  any  composi- 
tion. 

SCOTCn  SCALE.  A  scale  different  from  that 
of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  by  its  omission 
of  the  iburtii  and  seventh — a  peculiarity  from 
which  all  the  genuine  Scottish  melodies  derive 
their  national  and  distinguishing  character.  Tliis 
scale  is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  original  enharmonic  scale 
of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

SCOTCH  TUN'ES.  Melodies  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  North  Britons,  and  the  chaxscteristie 
sweetness  of  which  is,  in  a  d^rce,  attributable 
to  their  consisting  of  the  diatonic  intervals  un- 
mixed with  those  chromatic  notes  which  divide 
the  octave  into  twelve  semitones.  Some  give 
David  Rizzio  the  credit  of  bdng  the  inventor  of 
this  species  of  music ;  others,  and  certainly  with 
more  probability,  say  we  owe  it  to  John  the 
Archcbanter  from  Home,  who  carried  it  with 
him  when  he  settled  among  the  Northumlxians. 
The  Scotch  music,  without  possessing  much  diim 
to  art,  has  a  decidedly  chancteristic  featare.  It 
is  unlike  the  compositions  of  any  other  country. 
Even  its  quickest  airs  have  something  pecu- 
liarly melancholy  in  their  style,  which  is  touch- 
ing and  agreeable.  I'hc  principal  feature  in  the 
Scotch  musio  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  short 
catching  sounds  before  long  notes.  The  ancient 
music  of  Scotland  has  become  a  matter  of  £uth 
or  conjecture,  so  that  no  one  arrogates  to  him- 
self the  knowledge  to  establish  the  facts  of  its 
truth,  or  the  superiority  of  the  whole  or  of  ouy 
neglected  portion  of  it.  Music,  like  all  othor 
tine  arts,  has  been  progressive,  being  common  to 
all  ages  and  nations.  From  the  accounts  of 
Plato,  the  study  of  musio  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  to  the  tffiesthood,  and  was  considcrod 
sacred,  and  forlndden  on  all  light  occasions ;  but 
we  can  trace  no  accurate  judgment  of  the  rela- 
tive excellence  of  the  ancient  music  in  the  various 
nations.  So  £nr  aa  Scotland  is  concerned,  the 
first  real  account  of  its  rise  and  spread  is  to  be 
learned  in  the  various  meetings  of  the  clans  during 
the  rude  and  warlike  times  of  the  country.  The 
Blackmatch,"  as  originally  organized  through 
the  Highlands  in  the  feudal  times,  on  their  great 
days  ot  assembly,  brought  together  the  fii^t  look- 
ing men  their  chiefs  could  muster,  and  also  all 
the  wandering  and  ancient  bards,  who  performed 
extemporaneous  airs  and  stories,  accompanied 
with  their  harps  and  pipes,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
these  occasions.  Through  these,  the  national 
music  of  Scotland  was  kept  alive,  and  the  spirit 
of  poetry  kept  floating  from  mind  to  mind  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  printer,  and  perhaps  long  be^ 
fore  the  Celtic  nation  hod  reduced  the  sinenee  to 
any  positive  rules. 

Since  the  harp  ceased  with  the  feudal  times, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  musician  of  high 
merit  in  the  Highlands  capable  of  imparting, 
much  less  preserving,  the  music  as  then  sung  to 
its  nati^'c  words,  or  of  giving  that  effect  to  its 
circulation  which  popiiur  verses  never  fail  to 
produce,  although  there  have  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  places  many  industrious  collec- 
tions of  the  Scottish  music,  among  tho  first  of 
which  vas  that  of  Oswald  and  McGibbons,  who 
had  the  aid  of  Allan  Ramsay,  the  author  of  the 
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"  Gentle  Shepherd,"  to  write  verses  to  the  air. 
It  is  delightful  to  look  into  the  creation  of  the 
Bongs  and  aiis  of  Scotland,  because  the  most  of 
these  bad  a  romantic  origin  in  the  lore  of  their 
^ieb,  or  the  return  of  some  wanderer,  the  birth 
of  an  heir,  or  ^e  settlement  of  some  quarrel, 
whilo  others,  inspired  from  iuward  feeling,  ad- 
dressed tliemselves  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ma- 
jcHlic  mountains.  Among  the  most  modem 
authors,  King  James  L,  and  also  King  James  IV., 
■woro  celebrated  composers;  and  onward  to  the 
praiod  of  James  VI.  may  be  reckoned  the  bright 
era  of  Scottish  muiiic.  All  tbcflc  prcscrrcd,  com- 
posed, and  discoursed  most  eloquent  music  and 
words,  while  one  of  the  Jameses  inrcnted  a  new 
Btyle  of  music,  plaintive  and  melancholy,  in 
which  he  was  imitated  by  many  of  tho  Italians. 
In  reference  to  James  IV.  and  V.,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Scotch  are  now  far  behind  them  in  their 
devotion  to  the  gentle  art ;  and  even  yet,  while 
all  tho  branchen  of  polite  education  are  fast  pro- 
grestdng,  the  science  of  music  has  almost  been  a 
dead  letter,  at  least  in  tho  education  of  the  Scot- 
titth  youtik,  except  some  small  beginnings  recent- 
ly in  the  education  of  young  ladies  in  superior 
seminaries;  while  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  it  has  lon^  been  one  of  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  education. 

SCOTCH  BAGPIPE.  The  bagptiw  has  gen- 
erally been  conaiderod  as  a  national  instrument 
ofScodand.  Strip  a  Highlander,  according  to 
tho  common  notion,  of  iua  bagpipe  and  kilt,  and 
what  do  you  leave  him  ?  A  naked  Pict,  meagre 
and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  be  was.  Fopulni  as 
this  instrument  may  have  been  in  the  Highland 
distrietf^  the  musical  magiatratea  of  the  cit^  of 
Aberdeen  in  1630  "  discharge  the  common  piper 
of  all  going  through  the  town  at  night  or  in  the 
morning,  m  time  coming,  with  his  pypo,  it  being 
an  uncivill  forme  to  bo  usit  within  sic  a  famous 
burghe,  and  being  often  found  fault  with,  als 
weiU  be  sundrio  neighbouria  of  the  towne  as  be 
straiigeris." 

SCOTTISH  HARPERS.  Thelast  of  this  race, 
representing  the  more  respectable  class  of  harp- 
ers, was  Rf^erick,  or,  as  he  was  generally  callwl, 
Blind  Kory,  a  Highlander,  who,  if  tradition  is  to 
be  trusted,  was  bom  a  gentleman,  and  lived  on 
that  fooling  at  Dunvegan  Castle,  in  Skye,  in  the 
family  of  the  Laird  of  McLeod.  His  name  will 
be  familiar  to  many  as  the  supposed  instmctor  of 
Flora  Mclvor.  Jho  proficiency  of  the  Highland- 
ers in  harp  muiuc  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 

ports,"  as  they  are  called,  or  airs  composed  for 
tho  harp,  of  which  the  Skene  manuscript  con- 
tains one,  the  Stralock  manuscript  four,  all  of 
which  wcro  tranitlated  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  olcvatod  character  ;  tho  n'ild, 
romantic  stylo  of  their  modulation  often  remind- 
ing us  of  tho  strange  and  more  gloomy  concep- 
tions of  Beethoven's  ad^toa,  and  that  tone  of 
melancholy  which  pervades  them,  so  much  in 
harmony  with  the  character  of  the  Celtic  muse. 
ITio  following,  entitled  ■■  Port  Jean  Lindsay," 
is  from  tho  Gordon  manuscript  of  1027  : 


The  merit  of  originally  introducing  the  harp 
into  Scotland  must  he  ascribed  to  Ireland,  though 
it  seems  very  early  to  have  become  a  favorite  in- 
strument, and  one  on  which  the  Highland  harp- 
ers fmpear  to  liave  attained  a  profioiency  little,  if 
Bt  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh. 
I>uring  the  fifteenth  century  it  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  lashionable,  James  1.  having 
touched  it,  as  Fordun  says,  like  another  Orpheus. 
It  was  considered  an  inatniment  "  fit  to  bo  used 
by  knights,  esquires,  clerkes,  pcrsoua  of  rank, 
and  ladies  with  plump  and  beautifnl  hands,  and 
whose  courteous  uid  gentle  sounds  should  be 
heard  by  the  el^wit  and  the  good." 

SCOTTISH  MELODIES.  Scottish  airs  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  results  of  rudeness  or 
ignorance,  for  they  were  written  confaimably  to 
Ute  approved,  and,  indeed,  the  only  principles 
of  composition  prevailing  in  the  remote  pcnods 
which  produced  them.  The  flat  seventh,  in  the 
ascending  minor  key,  which  is  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture in  Scottish  music,  was  the  regular  form  of 
intonation  in  all  th^  muuo  once ;  and  the  mod- 
ulation which  characterizes  Scotch  music,  giving 
it  a  nationality,  from  the  minor  chord  of  the 
tonic  to  the  major  chord  of  the  tone  below,  as 
from  D  F  A  to  C  E  G,  may  be  also  found  in  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Beethoven,  in 
particular,  was  in  the  habit  of  resorUng  to  these 
simple  and  old-lashioned  forms  of  tonaSty,  prob- 
ably from  a  senfto  of  their  superiority  in  express- 
ing certain  emotions,  and  as  a  contrast  ftnd  cor- 
rective to  the  too  chromatic  and  luscious  sweet- 
ness of  modem  intervals.  Scotch  music  belongs 
to  an  old  school,  less  refined,  less  flexible,  and 
less  voluptuous  than  the  one  now  prevailing, 
but  yet  founded  in  principles  of  science  as  well 
as  in  the  principles  of  tho  hurann  beiut.  The 
ancient  melody  of  Scotland  is  distinguished  from 
modern  music  by  those  tonal  poculiorities  which 
eharaoterizo  all  music  of  an  early  date.  The  in- 
dividual character  of  Scoteh  music,  as  a  claHS, 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  those  tonali- 
ties have  been  made  tiae  of^  as  demonstrative 
cither  of  melodic  skill  or  expressive  of  mental 
emotion.  In  both  of  these  re^wcts  the  Scotch 
melodies  undoubtedly  posaebs  great  excellence. 
The  range  of  their  modulations  is  limited ;  but 
those  modulations  are  conducted  often  witli 
great  art  and.  ingenuity,  in  a  musical  poiiU  of 
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view,  while  they  nre  nutde  eminently  subsement 
to  purposes  of  exproflBion.  Tho  modulations 
chi^y  used  are  from  the  mi^or  to  the  relative 
minor,  and  vice  vcfsa;  from  tlie  minor  chord  of 
the  tonic  to  the  major  chord  of  the  tone  below  ; 
and  &om  the  tonic  to  tho  dominant,  paiticularly 
in  minor  keys.  See  *'  Bonny  Dundee."  The 
air,  "  She  rose  and  loot  me  in,"  which  may  be 
traced  u  &r  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
constructed  on  the  modem  minor  key,  with  a 
sharp  Boventh,  and  is  as  perfectly  chromatic 
-within  the  minor  key  as  the  most  scientifto  com- 
position. 

There  is  a  close  correspondence  and  harmony 
between  iinUonal  music  and  national  disposition. 
The  sounds  with  which  a  country  most  abounds 
reproduce  thomBelves  in  its  music ;  it  would  be 
strange  if  it  were  not  so  ;  and  it  would  be  equally 
singular,  if  the  scenery  and  the  climate,  which 
BO  powerfully  aifect  our  associntions,  and  by 
which,  undoubtedly,  a  grave  or  lively  character 
is  ui  some  measure  impressed  upon  a  national 
goniuB,  should  uot  be  traced  in  those  muEocal 
sounds  which  are  the  most  natural  channels 
through  which  we  vent  our  emotions  of  gayety 
or  gloom.  The  Swiss  mu«ic  derives  its  peculiari- 
ties from  the  mountain  echoes  among  which  it 
has  been  produced,  and  vividly  reflects  the  hardy 
Olid  elastic  tGm|)eramcnt  of  a  people  at  once  pas- 
toral and  warlike.  The  ripple  of  smooth  canals, 
and  the  undulation  of  tho  Adriatic,  and  the  pro- 
longed, melancholy,  and  monotonous  cry  of  the 
boatmen,  may  have  given  their  chaiactcr  to  the 
Yeiietian  barcarohs.  The  light  and  dancing 
measures  of  France,  pleasing  and  lively,  but 
without  deep  feeling,  show  the  animal  gayety  and 
levity  of  the  country  which  gave  them  lurth.  Tba 
plaintive  and  gloomy  airs  of  the  northern  na- 
tions have  a  natural  connection  with  that  more 
thoughtful  and  brooding  turn  of  mind,  which  an 
in-door  existence,  or  a  sombre  landscape  and  un- 
certain climate  without,  have  a  tendency  to  cre- 
ate. Tho  few  specimens  of  aavage  music  which 
are  known  to  exist  are  wonderfidly  in  harmony 
with  the  wild,  ferocious  character  of  the  nations 
in  which  they  liave  their  origin ;  they  are  strains 
such  as  would  scatter  dismay  among  the  ranks 
of  hostile  tribes,  or  form  a  fit  accompaniment  to 
the  "  dismal  dance  around  the  furnace  blue." 
Not  only  is  something  of  national  character  al- 
ways impressed  on  music,  but  the  music  of  each 
age  has  its  peculiarities,  essentially  connected 
with  the  general  state  of  the  social  condition,  and 
therefore  likely  to  render  it  unsuitod  to  the  tastes 
and  habitudes  of  others. 

SDIIUCCIOLATO.  (I.)  GUding.  SUding 
the  finger  along  the  keys  or  strings  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

SEA  SHELLS.  Mr.  Freberhuyser,  a  musician 
of  Albany,  New  York,  has  invented  a  new  mu- 
sical instrument,  the  raatcrialti  used  for  its  con- 
struction being  sea  shellit.  'ITie  exterior  of  tlie 
shell  is  not  diaturbed,  and  retains  oU  its  rough  f^^l?? 
attractions.  'ITio  mouthpiece  is  fitted  to  a  screw  |  P"^™™  «■ 
tube  adjusted  at  the  head  of  the  shell.  Along 
the  sides  the  key  holes  are  arranged  at  proper  in- 
tervals, and  the  edges  carefully  lined.  A  valve, 
lined  witli  velvet,  hinged  at  one  corner,  covers 
the  mouth  of  tho  shell,  and  is  compressed  or 
opened  as  the  cluunctcr  of  the  music  requires. 
At  the  opposite  and  extreme  comer  of  the  mouth, 


the  vent  is  left  for  the  egress  of  the  surplus  air. 
Tho  instrument,  therefore,  with  the  valves  and 
keys  closed,  is  air  tight,  and  the  variations  in  tho 
size  and  natural  organization  of  the  shell  furnish 
the  change  in  tho  tone  of  the  instrument.  The 
music  is  powerful,  but  not  agreeable. 

SEBASTIANI,  CLAUDIUS,  organist  at  Mots, 
published,  in  15j3,  a  singular  work,  entitled 
"  Bellum  muikaiet  inter  plani  et  memuratia  ctuUuM 
reges,  de  priacipatu  in  ttuuioa  prtniaa*  Minendo 
cmUendmtti."  This  book  is  ludicrously  descrip- 
tive of  a  contest  between  the  king  of  plain  des- 
cant and  the  king  of  figurate  descant,  which  lat- 
ter gains  the  victory,  and  afterwards,  on  a  treaty 
of  peace  being  concluded,  the  empire  of  church 
music  is  divided  between  them. 

SEBASTIAXI  DIALBANO,  P.  L.,  an  Italian 
ecclesiastic  and  musical  writer,  died  at  Rome  in 
1809.  He  published,  in  that  city,  in  1789,  a 
work  mtitled  <<  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Mu- 
sic," and  at  Venice,  in  1802,  "  An  easy  and  bofb 
Method  of  composing  Fugues." 

SEC.  (F.)  SECCO.  (I.)  In  a  dry  or  un- 
omamental  manner. 

SECIISZENTHEIL  NOTE.  (G.)  A  semi- 
quaver, or  sixteenth  note. 

SECOXDE.  (F.)  SECONDA,  or  SECON- 
DO.   tl.)   The  second. 

SECOND.  An  interval  of  conjoint  degree. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  teconda  —  the  diminithed 
second,  containing  four  commas ;  the  minor  tec 
ond,  consisting  oi  five  commas ;  the  mq/or  tecmd, 
consisting  of  nine  commas ;  and  the  rvdiimlmf 
aoetmd,  composed  of  a  whole  tone  and  a  minor 
semitone. 

SECTIO  CANONIS.  (L.)  The  name  given 
to  that  celebrated  division  of  a  chord,  by  which 
the  portions  of  its  several  sounds  are  precisely 
ascertained.  It  was  invented  by  Euclid,  and 
includes  his  name  in  its  general  title,  as  "the 
soctio  cauonis  of  Euclid." 

SECULAR  MUSIC.  Operas,  sercnatas,  can- 
tatas, songs,  catches,  glees,  sonatas,  concertos, 
and  whatever  is  comj>OBed  for  the  theatre  or 
chamber.  An  expression  used  in  opposition  to 
that  of  aaered  nmtie^  or  composittons  for  the 
church  or  chapel. 

SECULARS.  Those  nnordaised  offid^  oC 
any  cathedral  or  chapd,  whose  functions  arc  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir. 

SEER.   The  ancient  name  for  a  bard,  or  rh^ 

sodist. 

SEGNO,  or  <I.)  A  dgn;  as,  tegno,  go 
back  to  the  sign  or  mark. 

SEGUE.  (L)  It  follows;  as,  ««^  cora,  tbe 
chonis  follows.  Ix  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
in  similar  or  Uke  manner,  to  show  that  s  snb- 
sequent  passage  is  to  be  jdayed  like  that  which 


SEGUE  SUBTTO  SEXZA  CAMBIABE  IL 
TEMPO.  Proceed  directly,  and  without  chan- 
ging the  time. 

SEGUE  8ENZA INTERMISSIOXE.  Go  on 
without  stopping. 

SEGUIN,  EDMUND,  the  Tocalist,  dioa  at 
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TTow  York,  December  11,  1862.  lie  was  some- 
'what  noted  as  one  of  the  "  Scguin  troupe."  A 
correspondent  of  Novello'fl  "ilustt-al  Times,"  saytt, 
"  Ho  had  one  of  tlic  finest  bass  voices  ever 
heard,  and  commenced  his  career  in  England 
witli  more  than  ordinary  success.  Mr.  Seguin, 
after  experiencing  a  little  disappointment  in  hia 
on-n  country,  repaired  to  New  York,  where  his 
death  reeenUy  occurred.  Ho  vnw  one  of  the 
earlicfit  pupils  of  the  Koral  Academy  of  Music, 
whcro  ho  disttnguiAhcd  himself  by  his  musical 
and  vocal  attainments,  Mr.  Sc;ruin  made  his 
dibui  as  a  basso  catUatitc  at  Ifer  MnjcHty's  Thea- 
tre, in  or  about  the  year  1834,  in  Cimarosa's 
*  MtOrimoHio  F^nto,'  as  Count  Bobinson*  and 
was  recognized  at  once  as  a  ringer  of  undoubted 
promise,  and  obtained  a  very  flattering  reception, 
llw  style,  however,  waft  not  exactly  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Italian  opera,  ifle  was  found 
much  better  adapted  to  English  opera  and  Drury 
Lane,  where  ho  appeared,  in  conjunction  with 
Maliloiui,  under  Mr.  Bunn'a  management,  in 
■  La  Simnambnbt,'  and  other  opcraa.  Mr.  Scguin 
subsequently  biuutfnred  his  serrtcca  to  the  Ly< 
ccum.  Some  tonptlng  oifets  having  been  made 
to  him  by  the  manager  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  accepted  an  engagement  for  him- 
self and  wife  about  fourteen  years  ago ;  they  ob- 
tained a  iair  repute  in  the  new  world  as  singera, 
and  have  inrariably  given  satisfaction  in  all  their 
engagements.  Mrs.  Seguin  was  formerly  Miss 
Childe,  a  pupil  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  app^u^  for  two  or  three  seasons  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  under  Laporto's  management, 
aa  tecMtda  donna,"  Mrs.  S^uin,  when  she  first 
landed  in  America,  lacked  that  which  her  con- 
stant practice  here  could  alone  impart — ease  and 
self-possession  upon  the  stage.  Her  muHoal  ed- 
ucation was  most  thorough,  and  she  much  im- 
proved after  singing  in  the  States. 

SEIDEL,  FRIEDRICn  LUDWIG,  organist 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Berlin,  published  there, 
between  the  yoara  1792  and  1802,  several  collec- 
tions of  Tocal  and  some  instrumental  music. 

SEITENBEWEGTTNG.  (G.)  OUique  mo- 
tion. 

8EIZIEME  DE  SOUFIRE.  (F.)  A  dcmi- 
semiquaTer  rest. 

SEJAN,  NICHOLAS,  boinat  Paris  in  174S, 
was  a  harpsichord  and  organ  pupil,  bom  the  year 
1753,  of  his  uncle,  Forqueray,  organist  of  St. 
Merry.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  having  previous- 
ly learned  the  elements  of  composition  under 
Lordier,  young  Sejan  playe<l  at  St.  Merry  an 
extemporaneous  Te  Deum,  which  astonished  Ua- 
guin,  Coupcrin,  and  some  other  celebrated  organ- 
ists who  were  present.  In  17G0,  before  ho  had 
attained  hia  Sfteenth  vear,  he  stood  foi  the  aituo- 
tion  of  organist  of  St.  Andri-des- Arcs'  parish 
church,  which  he  obtoinfid  against  a  strong  com- 
petition. In  1772  he  was  nominated  joint  organ- 
ist of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  1783 
organist  of  St.  Sulpico.  In  1780  ho  -was  appoint- 
ed court  organist ;  he  was  also  made  professor  of 
his  inatmmcnt  at  the  Conser^-atory,  from  its  first 
formation.  Finally,  he  became  organist  of  the 
Church  of  the  InValides.  Four,  only,  of  the 
works  of  this  great  organist  were  published, 
namely,  "  Six  Sonatas  for  tlie  Piano-forte,  with 
V. ; "  "A  Collection  of  Rondcaux  and  Airs ; " 


'•Three  Trios  for  the  Fiano-fortc.  with  V.  and 
B. ; "  and  "  rajue$  et  Noeia  pour  FOrgue  on  If 
Piano." 

SELAH.  (H.)  This  term  was  anciently  used 
to  indicate  the  interiude,  in  which  the  priests 
should  blow  the  trumpets,  to  carry  up  the  senti- 
ments expressed  for  a  memorial  before  God. 
Tile  term  kigyaion  selak  indicates  the  sound  of 
stringed  instruments  used  by  the  Levites,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uowing  of  the  trumpets  on  flte 
part  of  the  priests.  The  Levites  usually  stood  in 
the  tingczs*  gallery,  opposite  to  the  priests  with 
trompfits. 

SELLE,  THOMAS,  singer,  minor  canon  and 
music  director  of  the  cath^^  at  Hamburg,  i^-as 
bom  in  Saxony  in  1599,  Ho  composed  several 
masses  and  other  sacred  works,  and  also  wroto 
some  books  ou  music.  Ho  died  at  Hombui'g  in 
1663. 

SEI.YAGGI,  G.  A  Neapolitan  amsteor  com- 
poser, resident  in  France  since  the  year  1797. 
He  published  two  sets  of  romances  in  1798  and 
1799.  He  is  sud,  by  the  editors  of  the  IiYench 
Dictionary  of  Musicians,  to  have  brought  into 
France  the  most  complete  collection  that  exists 
of  the  compositionB  of  Palostrina  and  Durante. 

SEMI.  (L.)  A  word  signifying  half;  temi- 
breve,  half  a  breve ;  wmi-quavcr,  haif  a  quaver. 

SEMIBREVE.  A  note  of  the  fourth  degree 
of  length,  reckoning  irom  the  laiye.  The  longest 
note  now  in  common  use.  Half  a  Iweve.  The 
scmibreve  is  now  made  round,  but  was  anciently 
in  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  It  was  divided  into 
major  and  minor  :  the  major  was  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  the  perfect  brevo,  and  the  minor  to  one 
third.  The  scmibrGvc,  the  half  short,  once,  with 
a  single  exception,  the  shortest  note,  has  long 
been  practically  the  starting  point  in  our  measure 
of  time ;  while  the  miniia,  minimum,  originally 
the  least  in  duration,  has  been  completely  out- 
stripped by  crotchet,  quaver,  semi  and  dcmracmi- 
quavcr,  whose  minor  subdivisions,  like  numerals 
ascending  beyond  millions,  have  become  difiicult 
of  appreciation  or  name.  These  designations 
have,  under  the  amplifying  and  reformatory 
processes  which  mark  the  age,  already  become, 
in  some  degree,  and  may  eventually  bo  wholly, 
superseded  by  the  names  of  half  note,  quarter 
note,  eighth,  sixteenth,  and  go  on,  as  in  a  similar 
manner  you  now  find  the  figures  2-2,  4-4,  &c., 
often  substituted  for  the  character  formerly  in 
use  to  mark  the  common  time. 

SEMICnORUS.  A  short,  nnckborated  cho- 
rus.  A  word  us^  in  opposition  to  ehonu,  or 

full  choria, 

SEMICON.  An  instrument  used  by  the 
ancients,  of  which,  at  present,  little  more  is 
known  than  that  it  resembled  the  harp,  and  con- 
tained thirty-five  strings. 

SRMl-cnOHA.  (GrJ  A  MtnlqiMvei^ 

8EMUDIAPAB0N.  (GrJ  An  oetne  dlnlnldied  bj  ■  mhior 
•cmltnnp. 

KE-MtOIAFENTE.  (From  Um  QnekJ   An  bnpcribd  or  IUn 
fifth.  Str  IlKHiKr«i-eKTK. 
SEMM>IATES8EKUN.  A  deftrtlr*  Or  h)n  flflb. 
8EU1U1TU:1E.    (From  Urn  Greek.)  Aienertbitd.  SteHut- 

tUITOSK. 

SEMIQUAVER.  A  note  of  the  eighth  d». 
grcc  of  length,  reckoning  firom  the  large.  Half 
a  quaver. 
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SEMPLICE.  (I.)  A  word  implying  that  the 
inoTomcut  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  per- 
formed with  chaAtcnegB  and  simplicity. 

SEMPRE,  or  SEMP.  (1.)  Always,  or  through- 
out ;  as,  aempre  piano,  soft  throughout.  Sempre 
pimw  «  riteniUo,  always  more  and  more  soft,  and 
fitUing  off  in  the  degree  of  movement  Sem- 
pn  piu  decnteeitdo  <  piu  raleatando,  gradually 
Bcfter  and  dower.  Sempn  piu  Jorie, . .  .aU.  ff. 
mo.,  louder  and  louder  to  the  fiwussimo. 

SEmMDOH.  or  CKUTCHETAU.  Half  a 
minim.  The  name  originally  given  to  the  crotch- 
<A.   See  Cbotchet. 

SEUrrOXE.  naif  a  tone ;  the  smallest  of  all 
the  intervals  admitted  in  modem  music.  There 
are  two  species  of  Bemitonea ;  the  major  and  the 
minor.  The  ecmitonc  major  is  produced  by  rising 
a  degree,  as  firom  G  natural  to  A  flat;  the 
semitoue  minor,  by  pasung  from  a  natural  note 
to  its  sharp. 

SEiUTONIC.  An  epithet  applied  to  intervals 
consisting  of  half  tones.  The  eemitonic  or  chro- 
matic scale  proceeds  by  aemitones,  and  is  fitrmed 
by  a  division  of  the  diatonic  scale  into  semitones, 
ascending  by  sharpfl,  and  descending  by  date, 
thus:  — 


Each  semitone  in  the  above  example  may  form 
%  tonic,  and  retidn  the  natural  scale  entire ;  and 
it  will  be  good  exorcise  for  the  student  to  take 
any  sound  in  the  chromatic  scale,  and  form  the 
natural  in  both  modes ;  for  instance,  the  major 
of  E  flat,  or  the  minor  of  C  sharp.  By  this 
method,  he  will  not  only  see  the  utility  of  flats 
and  sharps  in  removing  the  tonic  irom  one  part 
of  the  scale  to  another,  but  will  ascertain  where 
they  must  be  placed,  in  order  to  bring  the  semi- 
tones in  their  proper  places. 

SENAILL^,  3.  B.,  a  good  French  lit^inist 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  died  at  Paris  in 
1730,  aged  Ibrty-two. 

SEXESINO,  FfiANCESCO  BERNAItDO. 
Sec  Ebonabdi. 

SENFL,  LTJDWIG,  chapel-master  to  the  Duke 
ojf  Bavaria,  about  the  yoar  IfiSS,  was  a  native  of 
Zurich,  and  a  pupil  of  Heinrich  Irasc.  Mutin 
Luther  prefoncd  Scnfl's  motets  to  those  of  any 
other  composer ;  and  Sebaldo  Haydeu,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  De  Arte  Caneadi,"  calls  him 
t'n  Mtaicd  toiita  (?«nnankD  Prineept.  He  probaUy 
died  about  1&55. 

SENS  IIOERT,  a  performer  on  the  serpent  at 
ono  of  the  churches  at  Paris,  published  there  a 
method  for  his  instrument,  in  1780. 

SENSIBLE.  The  appellation  given  to  the 
sharp  so'enth  of  any  key,  because  it  renders  the 
ear  sensible  of  the  next  tone  above,  which  is  the 
fundamental,  or  tonic  of  the  key. 

SENTENCES.  Certain  interlude  strains  somo- 
timoB  introduced  in  the  service  of  the  established 


church,  especially  of  particular  chapels ;  as  those 
of  the  Asylum  and  Magdalen. 

SENTIMENTO,  SENTIMENTALE.  (L)  'With 
feeling  and  sentimeuL 

SENZA.  (L)  Without ;  as,  «na>  ttronunii, 
withont  instnunentaj  smzs  orgwno,  without  the 
organ. 

SENZA  BIGOEE.  (I.)  Not  in  strict  time^ 
An  expression  which  has,  in  some  degree,  the 
same  sense  as  that  of  ad  WtUvm. 

SEPTETTO.  (L.)  A  septet,  or  piece  for 
seven  instroments. 

SEPTUOE.  A  composition  for  seven  voices 
or  instruments. 

SEQUENCE.  A  regular  alternate  succeaaion 
of  ramilarchordfl;  as  when,  in  the  common  chord, 
the  note  which  makes  the  fifth  to  the  bass  is 
changed  to  the  mzth,  and  after  making  a  fifth  to 
the  succeeding  bass  note,  is  again  changed  to  the 
uxth,  and  so  on. 

SEQUENTIA.  (L.)  Certun  hymns  used  in 
the  Burnish  church,  otherwise  called  proaa,  (i.  e., 
proses,)  because,  though  in  their  composition 
rhyme  is  adhered  to,  the  laws  of  measure  and 
quantity  established  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Eomans  are  neglected.  These  hymns  are  always 
sung  after  the  utfrotfw  ;  whence  their  name  of 
ae^uuttia.   Of  tUs  kind  is  the  *<  Stabat  Jfiito-." 

SEQTTENZA.  (1.)  A  hymn  formerly  sung 
in  the  Bomiah  service  after  the  Qraduol,  immedi- 
ately before  the  Gospel,  and  sometimes  in  the 
vespers,  before  Uasa^eat. 

SEKIA.  (L)  Serious,  traf^i  ai^tifww  sarast 
a  serious  opera. 

SEEIOSO,    (I.)    In  a  serious  style. 

SERENADE.  A  concert  performed  at  night 
in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  window  of  the 

f arty  it  is  designed  to  entertiun.  "Oob  word, 
tolian  in  its  origin,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
aereno,  or  from  the  Latin  serum,  in  the  evening. 
When  the  concert  is  performed  in  the  meanings 
or  at  break  of  day,  it  is  called  an  ouAods. 

SERENATA.  (I.)  A  vocal  composition  cm 
an  amorous  subject,  consistiDg  of  choruses,  solos, 
duets,  trios,  &c.  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  Dr.  Boyce's  "Solomon,"  are  aerenatas. 
Also  a  lover's  voeporB,  or  evening  song. 

SERIOUS  SONG.  Aaongoousistiiigof  pbdn- 

tive  words  and  music. 

SERPEGGIANDO.  (I.)  Gently  and  alent- 
ly  creeping  onwards  ;  quietly  advancing. 

SERPENT,  SERPENTE.  (I.)  A  bass  wind 
instrumeut,  which  has  its  name  &om  its  curvi- 
linear form,  and  consists  of  several  folds  or 
wreaths,  which  ore  usually  covered  with  leather. 
It  has  three  distinct  parts  —  a  moathpieee,  neck, 
and  tail  —  and  dx  circular  apertures  for  the  mod- 
ulation of  its  notes.  The  scale  of  this  instrument, 
which  ipcludes  every  semitone  in  its  compass, 
bi^ins  two  octaves  below  the  C  clef  note,  and  in 
its  original  form  extended  no  higher  than  G,  the 
the  twelfth  above ;  but  in  skiUid  hands  it  waa 
capaUe  of  rising  to  B  flat  above  the  bass  clef 
note;  and  some  solo  pnfonnen  cazrv  it  still 
h^cr.  It  is  a  brass  instrument  of  a  loud  and 
coarse  tone,  much  used,  fiazmeily,  in  militarj 
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bands,  and  aometimea  introduced  into  the  or- 
chestra, where  it  is  employed  to  strengtheii  the 
double  basses  in  the  forte  pasAagefl.  Slow  pas- 
sages produce  the  best  eiTect  on  this  instrument- 
The  beat  keys  for  it  ^e  those  of  C,  F,  Bb,  £b, 
and  Ab- 

On  the  occnuon  of  first  using  this  variety  of  the 
bassoon,  Handel,  then  a  stranger  to  thia  newly- 
invented  machine,  was  so  shocked  and  disgusted 
-with  the  powerful  coaraenoss  of  its  tone,  that  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  fury,  "  Vat  de  diffel  be  dat  ? "  On 
being  told  it  waa  a  nowly-inrented  instrument, 
call^  the  serpent,  "  O,"  he  replied,  "  dc  serpent. 
Ay,  ay  1  but,  by  Jove,  dis  is  not  de  serpent  dat 
tempted  Eve,  1  am  sure."  He  forthwith  com- 
manded its  silence.  However  opposed  to  the  eer- 


pent,  he  held  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  bassoon, 
and  had  little  fear  of  its  overpowering  effects,  for 
he  caused  one  to  bo  constructed  of  the  enormous 
length  of  sixteen  feet,  for  a  celebrated  bassoonist 
named  Lampe,  who  alone  was  capable  of  giving 
it  full  justice.  lu  his  hands,  the  effect  was  ox.- 
traordinary  indeed,  and  only  in  his  hands,  for, 
after  his  death,  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  it  at 
the  great  Handel  commemoration,  by  Ashley, 
celebrated  on  the  bassoon ;  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  after  that,  the  great  bassoon  remained 
useless  and  unattompted. 

Late  improvements  have  made  the  compass  of 
the  serpent  as  extensive,  by  additional  holes  and 
keys,  tia  the  baas  horn,  oa  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  scale :  — 
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SERRA,  PAOLO.  Singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
at  Ilome,  in  17G8,  in  which  year  he  published,  in 
that  city,  "  Introduzione  Armonica  topra  la  ttuova 
terU  de  tuoni  modtdati  in  oggidi." 

SEKKE,  J.  A.,  a  miniature  painter  and  musi- 
cian at  Geneva,  was  a  great  antagonist  of  the 
theories  of  Rameau  and  Tartini,  and  published 
the  following  works :  "  EiiaU  tur  lea  Principca 
de  r  Harmonie,"  Paris,  1753.  "  Obtervatiom  tur 
lei  I'rincipea  de  T Harmonie,  occtuiomiies  par  quelquei 
ICcritt  modernes  »ur  ce  Sujel,  et  particulieremtiU  par 
I' Article  '  Fondamenial '  de  M.  (TAlembert  dana  FUn- 
cijclopidie,  le  TraiH  de  Thiorie  Mmicale  dc  M.  Tar' 
tini,  et  le  Guide  JIarmoniqae  de  M.  Geminiani," 
Geneva,  1763. 

SERVICE.  A  churcli  composition,  consisting 
of  ehoruaes,  trios,  duets,  solos,  &c. 

SERVI  SYMPH0NL4.CL  (L.  pi.)  Among 
the  Romans,  a  band  of  musicians  kept  by  a  per- 
son of  rank  for  hie  own  amusement,  or  that  of 
his  guests. 

SESQUI.  A  Latin  particle,  signiiy'ing  a  whole 
and  a  hall^  and  which,  when  joined  with  altera, 
terM,  quarta,  kc,  expresses  a  kind  of  ratio ;  par* 
ticularly  the  several  species  of  triples.  The 
ratio  denoted  by  sesqui  is  the  second  ratio  of 
inequality,  called,  also,  super- particular  ratio, 
and  which  contains  the  less  once,  and  some 
certain  part  over,  as  3 :  2,  where  the  first  term 
contains  the  second  once,  and  a  unit  over,  which 
is  a  quota  part  of  2.  If  the  part  remaining  be 
}UHt  half  the  less  term,  the  ratio  is  called  seagui 
nHna ;  if  it  be  a  third  part  of  the  less  term,  as 
4  :  3,  the  ratio  ^saeiqui  quarta ;  and  so  on  to  infin- 
ity, still  adding  to  teaqui  the  ordinal  ntlmber  of 
the  less  term. 
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SKSQITIAT.TFIIA.    Thp  nimt  rivn  by  Iho  ancleiiU  to  Out 

m.ii  u'liii-h  lrii-l.i<1r<  B  wlioli'nndilaTmir. 

M:HQI'I-AI,TI:KATE.  r/ie  ip^iaUr  rcrfr-t.  Onp  (if  Uie  kloda 
of  lri[>tv<  entiri'Ocd  by  tW  Lutin  pnrllcJt  mtfui.  A  tii|)li]  is  tbeoM 
mii'ii',  in  H'liirli  111-'  brrrv  li  lliicn  nivaiiirvi.  or  tomilinrci,  uct 
th.ll  irilhout  hnviiiic  miT  point,  or  il'il.  annticil  t'l  il. 

hl  .'itiri-Al.TKIlATK  Jjufr  /■■riecl.  A  Irijii*  lime  In  tbsold 
miKii-.  i;i  «hii:li  the  neuiibrcTe  conUiut  [hreo  mcaauit  a,  ac  mlDlnu, 
Iml.  1.1  .i,li-.Ll,ir  nnv  iliil. 

l-hMjl  1  AI.Tj:^t(ATE.  Th<  tp-enUr  Imt^rff'.  A  Iripla  In  the 
Olil  r:iLi.iit,iii  wlil>:h  Ihe  brer«.  when  •lultr(l,coutiuni  IJirci:  nuuurtl, 
or  -  riiiljti  vi  j.  mill  when  wilhoiit  mini,  two. 

NCSyl  l-AL'I'tltATf:.  Ij-«rr  lm,^rfrrl.  A  Iriplf  liTiw  In  tha 
olil  iiidtic.  ill  whiL-h  Ihr  Kinibrrvr,  wlitn  doiinl.  cuiiUln*  thrca 
in<  n<iir.'<,  i>r  iiilnlmi.  anJ  wli>'n  wilhrnil  u  ildl.  I<ii>, 

SESQT'ITEItTIA.  A  inuiicnl  tatiu  li  laid  lu  lit  f.-^i.ii,  rtiawhm 

it  II  19  4  to  ». 

KKSQUITONE.  A  minor  third  i  or  Inteml  eondrtlDf  of  thiM 
•omitoiui. 

SET  TO  MTSIC.  An  expression  applied  to 
any  lyrical  poem,  or  poetical  prose  composition, 
to  which  music  is  superadded.  Such  a  compo- 
sition is  said  to  be      to  muaic. 

SESTETTO,  (I.,)  or  SESTUOR.  A  vocal  or 
instrumental  composition  in  six  parts. 

SETTIMA.   (I.)   A  seventh.    See  that  word. 

SETZART.   (O.)   Stylo  of  composition. 

SEVEXTH.  A  dissonant  interval  called  by 
the  Greeks  heptaehordon,  because  it  is  formed  of 
seven  sounds,  or  six  diatonic  degrees.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  sevenths  —  the  minor  seventh, 
composed  of  four  tones  (three  majors  and  ono 
minor)  and  two  major  semitones ;  the  major 
seventh,  composed  diatonicaUy  of  five  tones  (three 
majors  and  two  minors)  and  a  major  semitouo ; 
the  diminished  seventh,  consisting  of  three  tones 
(two  minors  and  one  major)  and  three  major 
semitones ;  and  the  superfluous  seventh,  contain- 
ing five  tones,  (three  minors  and  two  majors,)  a 
semitone  major,  and  a  semitone  minor.  The 
chord  of  the  seventh,  when  minor,  is  so  conso- 
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nast  and  agreeable,  that  GcminiaTii  and  otbera 
have  not  scrupled  to  pronounce  it  a  concord. 

SEXTA  PAHS.  (L.)  Four  parts  being  the 
number  to  which*  in  gcncml,  church  composi- 
tions were  limited  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  an  additional  part  was  introduced,  it  was 
called  gtiinta  pars,  and  if  Still  another  were  added, 
it  was  denominated  sexta  part, 

SEXTON,  WILLIAM,  organist,  subpreccntor, 
and  master  of  the  choristcn  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  lay  clerk,  SiC,  of  Eton 
College  Chapel,  ifas  admitted  as  chorister  to  both 
of  the  above  chapels  in  1773,  being  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  age.  One  of  the  most  singular  cir- 
cumstances in  his  lil'e  was,  that  during  a  space  of 
nearly  fifty-one  ^'cars,  he  had  never  been  absent 
from  his  professional  duties  so  long  as  fourteen 
days  at  one  time.  Be  was  next  placed  as  a  pupil 
under  Edward  Webb,  a  celebrated  organist  of 
Windsor  and  Eton.  He  next  officiated  as  depu- 
ty organist,  &c.,  till  the  year  ISOl,  when  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  at 
the  sumo  time  continuing  his  duties  at  Eton 
Collage,  the  orMnist  there  being  alive,  but  past 
du^ ;  BO  that  both  master  and  scholar  may  be 
said  to  have  been  (to  use  a  professional  phrase) 
real  cathedralists.  Sexton  composed  some  an- 
thems, canons,  glees,  songs,  &c.,  but  did  not  pub- 
lish any  of  them.  In  1808  he  printed  a  vol- 
iime  of  eight  anthems,  byHandid,  composed  for 
the  Duko  of  Chandoa.  These  he  sh<«tened  and 
arranged  for  the  organ  and  voices,  for  the  use  of 
cathedrals. 

SEXTUPLE.  The  name  formerly  ^iven  to 
measures  of  two  times,  composed  of  six  equal 
notes,  throe  for  each  time.  The  measures  are 
now  more  gcnondly  called  compouud  common 

SEYDELMANN,  FEANZ.  chapel-master  at 
Dresden,  was  bom  there  in  1748.  He  learned  the 
elements  of  his  profession  of  C.  J.  Weber,  and 
altci-wards  studied  counterpoint  under  Chapel- 
master  Naumann,  whom,  together  with  Schuster, 
he  accompanied  in  their  journey  to  Italy,  in  1765. 
On  his  return  to  Drosdon,  ho  was  nominated,  in 
1772,  church  and  chamber  composer  to  the  court, 
and  was  directed  to  perform  the  duties  of  con- 
ductor of  the  opera  and  chapcl-mastcr  alternately 
with  Naumann  and  Schuster.  He  composed 
some  harpsichord  sonatas,  several  oratorios,  and 
the  fullowing,  amongst  other  operas ;  *■  The 
Wounded  Uuesar;"  "La  BeUa  Araetu,"  1780i 
*'  //  C'ajiriccio  correlto ; "  "  La  Figlixiola  di  Miania," 
1784  ;  "ItMostro,"  1787  ;  '*  11  Tarco  in  Jlalia," 
1788  ;  "  Amor  per  Oro,"  opera  bufli,  1790  ;  and 
<<  La  Scrva  acaUra."  He  died  at  Dresden  in 
180G. 

SEYFARTH,  JOHANN  GABRIEL,  cham- 
ber musician,  Tiolinist,  and  ballet  composer  at 
Berlin,  was  bom  in  1711.  After  finishing  his 
musical  studies,  under  the  oi^anist  Welther  for 
the  horiisichord,  Hock  for  the  violin,  and  Fasch 
for  composition,  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia.  Ho  wrote  much  inatrnraental 
music,  besides  mnny  works  for  the  theatre.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1796. 

SEYFRIED,  IGXAZ  XAVIEII,  chapcl-raas- 
ter  of  the  now  theatre  at  Vienna,  was  bom  there 
in  1776<   Ho  was  intended  to  bo  brought  up  for 


the  law,  but  his  passion  for  music  soon  became 
irrerastiblo.  He  composed  various  operas  for  the 
Schikaneder  theatre,  at  Vienna,  between  the 
years  1796  and  1810.  He  also  composed  much 
instrumental  music 

SFORZATO,  SFOEZANDO,  or  SP.,  (t.)  im- 
plies that  a  particular  note  or  passage  is  to  be 
played  with  cmphans  and  force. 

SHAKE.  An  (»nbellishment  consisting  of  the 
alternate  reiteratum  of  two  notes  comprdiending 
an  interval  not  greater  than  one  whi^  tone,  nor 
less  than  a  semitone.  The  ihdko  is  expressed  by 
this  character,  tr.  'The  shake  is  sometimes  double ; 
that  is,  two  shakes  are  simultaneously  given  on 
the  same  instrument,  and  by  the  same  hands; 
generally  in  thirds,  but  sometimes  in  sixths. 

SHALISHIM.  A  triangle,  invented  by  the 
Syrians.  Triangular  rods  were  used,  of  metal, 
charged'  with  rings. 

SHAHP.  A  character,  the  power  of  which  is 
to  raise  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  half  a 
tone  higher  than  it  would  bo  without  it.  The 
ngn  of  eleration  is  if.  Thia  artificial  note  or 
chonuita-,  when  prefixed  to  any  note,  shows  that 
it  is  to  be  sung  or  played  a  sconitone,  or  half  a 
tone  higher  than  the  natural  note  would  have 
been  without.  AVhen  the  semitone  takes  the 
name  of  the  natural  note  next  above  it,  it  is 
marked  with  a  character  called  a  fiat.  It  is  in- 
different, in  the  main,  which  of  the  two  be  wedt 
though  there  are  sometimes  particular  reoma 
for  the  one  rather  than  the  other.  Hie  use  oC 
flats  and  sharps  is  by  way  of  remedy  to  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  fixed  scales  of  instruments.  The 
character  now  used  for  the  sharp  vaa  originally 
designed  to  represent,  by  its  four  cross  lines,  tho 
four  commas  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

SHAW,  OLIVER,  an  eminent  composer  and 
teacher  of  music  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  died  in 
that  city  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1S48,  i^ed 
seventy. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  pladd  disposition,  un- 
obtrusive manners,  and  truly  Christian  character. 
He  was  warmly  devoted  to  his  divine  art,  and 
his  numerous  compositions  bear  tho  impress  of 
genius.  Hia  "  Marj'*B  Tears,"  "  Nothing  true 
but  Heaven,"  "  Arrayed  iu  Clouds,"  "Home  of 
my  Soul,"  and  other  sacred  pieces,  will  ever  hold 
a  place  among  the  best  compositions  of  thdr 
kind. 

SILLWM.  A  religious  instenment  of  tho 
ancient  Ilobreira,  supposed  to  be  Btmilar  to  the 

horn. 

SHELL.  Some  shells,  when  blown  into,  pro- 
duce a  musical  sound.  T'he  ancients,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supplied  shells  with  distended  strings, 
and  thus  converted  them  into  tensile  instru- 
ments. 

SHEMINITH.  (H.)  A  stringed  instrument 
It  was  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  species  of 
music,  and  also  a  particular  ;Mrf  of  a  compo^on. 

SHEPIIARD,  JOHN,  an  English  contrapun- 
tist of  the  eixteenth  century,  studied  music  at 
Oxford.  Several  of  hb  works  arc  to  be  found  in 
tho  publication  entitled  "  Mornyng  and  Evcnyng 
Prayer  and  Communion,  sot  Ibr  the  Voycc,  in 
foure  Partes,  to  bo  aung  in  Churches,  both  for 
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Men  and  Children,  wyth  dyrers  other  godly 
Pr&TGrs  and  Anthems,  oi' sundry  Men's  doynges," 

London,  1565. 

SHEKARD,  JAMES,  an  English  npothccarj-, 
composed,  oatly  in  the  last  ccnturr,  two  sota  of 
Boiiatat;,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
compositions  of  Corclli. 

SHERIDAX,  MUS.   See  Linlst. 

SHIEIJ),  AVILTJAM.  Bom  in  1764.  This 
very  eminent  English  composer  was  first  taught 
to  modulate  his  voice  and  practise  the  violin, 
v^hon  ho  was  only  six  years  old,  by  his  father ; 
and  subsequently  received  a  few  Icanons  of 
thorough  bass,  in  his  infancy,  from  the  celebrated 
Avison,  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  At  tho  death 
of  his  father,  he  was  bound  by  indentiu-c  to  Ed- 
ward Davison,  boat  builder,  in  South  Khielda ; 
and  during  his  apprenticeship,  for  ^rant  of  better 
violin  performers,  led  tho  Newcastle  subscription 
concerts,  where  ho  repeatedly  played  tho  solo 
parts  of  Gcminiani's  and  Giardiiii's  concertos. 
Having  produced  an  admired  specimen  of  sacred 
music,  when  tho  new  church  was  to  be  conse- 
crated at  Sunderland,  ho  was  requested  to  com- 
pose tho  anthem,  which  was  pmbnnod  by  the 
then  excellent  Dnrham  choir,  to  an  immense 
congregaUon.  At  Scarborough,  in  the  fashionable 
Spa  soason,  ho  was  the  occasional  leader  of  the 
concerts,  aud  tho  constant  one  in  the  orchestra 
of  tho  theatre,  for  which  he  composed  many 
songs,  written  by  the  ingraious  pastoral  poet 
Cunningham,  who  yrtm  an  actor  in  JBatfis's  com- 
pany at  that  period.  At  one  of  the  concerts,  he 
was  importuned  by  the  eminent  professors, 
Fischer  and  Uorghi,  to  fill  a  vacant  sent  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Italian  Opera  House,  which  grat- 
ifying offer  was  most  readily  accepted,  aud  that 
^cat  musical  general,  Giardini,  placed  him  in 
too  rank  of  the  second  violins ;  but  the  follow- 
ing season  the  excellent  loader,  Mr.  Cramer,  re- 
moved him  to  the  principal  viola ;  at  which  post  he 
remained  eighteen  years,  in  tho  course  of  which 
time  he  produced  upwards  of  twenty  operas  for 
Oolmoii's  and  for  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  :  of  the 
latter  ho  became  the  musical  director,  and  was 
also  appouitod  ono  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary 
to  his  majesty.  His  ongagemcntfl  comprised 
Bach  and  Abel's  concerts,  the  Frofessional  con- 
certs, the  Ladies'  Friday  concertt  the  grand  Sun- 
day concerts,  and  the  Wednesday  concert  of 
ancient  music ;  from  the  latter  of  which  ho  with- 
drew, as  the  necessary  attendance  at  the  Monday's 
rehearsal  interfered  with  his  theatrical  duty ; 
but  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  the  influential  friend 
of  Mr.  Harris  and  Joah  Bates,  commanded  hia 
return  to  a  duty  whichhe  olwoys  performed  with 
profitable  iiloasure,  and  at  last  relinquished  with 
mortifying  regret.  Shield  had  the  good  fortune, 
about  this  time,  to  travel  from  London  to  Taplow 
with  the  greatest  of  iiutrumcntal  composers, 
Haydn  ;  and  gained  more  important  information 
by  four  dajV  communion  with  that  founder  of  a 
etylo  which  has  given  fame  to  so  many  uuitators, 
than  ever  he  did  by  the  best  directed  studies  in 
any  four  years  of  any  part  of  hli  life.  In  the 
Buuuner  of  1791,  he  accompanied  his  countryman 
Kitson  to  Poria ;  from  which  city  he  proceeded, 
•with  several  agreeable  foreigners,  to  Italy,  who, 
like  himself,  wore  anxious  to  improve  thrar  taste 
by  being  auditors  and  ipectatora  of  operatic  per- 


formances in  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Lodi,  Modena,  Florence,  Sienna,  and 
Rome.  There  he  remained  stationary,  until  he 
became  iuniliar  with  the  object  of  his  journey ; 
after  which  ho  returned  with  tho  courier  to 
Turin,  and  from  thence,  by  the  speediest  convey- 
ances, in  1792>  to  resume  his  reserved  situationt 
in  London, 

Soon  after  this  period,  ho  published  his  well- 
known  "Introduction  to  Harmony,"  aud  ever 
since  continued  studious  to  augment  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  art  and  soienco  of  music.  At 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  his  majesty 
George  IV,  appointed  him  ma^itor  of  his  musi- 
cians in  ordiuary.     He  died  in  London  in  1829. 

Of  the  merits  of  Shield  as  a  composer,  wo  can- 
not more  justly  speak  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Quarterly  Musical  Keview.  "Late  as  he  ap- 
peared, he  struck  out  for  himself  a  style  of  writ- 
ing, puro^  chnate,  and  original.  His  great 
prominent  characteristic,  however,  is  simplicity. 
No  composer  has  ever  woven  so  few  notes  into 
such  sweet  and  impressive  melodies,  while  the 
construction  of  the  bass  and  harmony  is  alike 
natural,  easy,  and  unaffected.  We  cannot  opca 
one  of  his  operas  without  being  instantly  capti- 
vated with  this  quality  of  his  music.  In  such 
delightful  little  entertainments  as  '  Marian '  and 
■  JtoMtna,'  his  airs  breathe  all  the  beautv  of  rural 
life,  though  tho  more  ornamented  and  difficult 
ports  are  carried  far  beyond  the  common  style 
of  bravura.  Shield  appears  to  have  been  singu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  great  compass  aud  agiUty 
of  the  female  singers  for  whom  ho  wrote  his  airs 
of  execution.  In  *  ilarian '  there  is  a  hautboy 
song  of  amazing  extent  and  much  complication. 
In  most  of  his  works  where  he  introduces  bra-, 
vuros,  we  find  passages  combining  the  difficulties 
of  execution,  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely new,  lay  considerable  claims  to  novelty, 
and  full  of  the  same  ingenious  cast  of  expres- 
sion that  is  discernible  throughout  all  the  parte 
of  his  style.  Perhaps  no  writer  is  so  remarkable 
for  songs  containing  so  much  that  is  strictly  na- 
tional. After  PurccU,  wo  consider  Shield  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  example  of  really 
English  writers.  BaJlads,  in  all  the  different 
modes  of  sentiment  'and  description,  abound  in 
his  operas.  Sea  and  hunting  songs,  tlio  rural 
ditty,  the  convivial  soug  and  glee,  the  sweet, 
sentimental  ballad,  are  so  frequent,  that  indeed, 
with  tho  occasional  interposition  of  songs  of 
execution,  they  may  be  Raid  to  make  up  the  cus- 
tomary and  contiiiuid  alterations  from  air  to  air. 
It  will  strike  the  obsmer  as  singular,  that  the 
later  composers  for  the  st^o  should  have  made  so 
little  use  of  tho  minor  koy.  Shield  has  applied 
U  in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  The  taste  of  our 
own  age  bears  us  out  in  the  belief,  that  as  much 
of  Mr.  Shield's  music  will  descend  to  i>oBterity, 
cairjiug  with  it  the  intrinsic  marks  of  English 
genius,  as  of  any  other  writer  since  the  days  of 
Ame.  As  a  whole,  we  have  found  nothing  su- 
perior to  *  Itosina.'  His  works  are  very  numer- 
ous, though  in  many  of  his  pieces  he  has  availed 
himself,  with  facility,  of  popular  airs,  and  of 
selections  from  Handel  and  foreign  composers." 

The  titles  of  Shield's  published  works  aro  as 
follows:  "An  Introduction  to  Harmony,"  *'A 
Cento,"  "Six  Canzoncl»,"  "Two  Sets  of  Trios 
for  a  Violin,  Tenor,  and  Violoncello."  Dramatio 
pieces:  " Flitch  of  Bacon,"  "Bosina,"  "Poor 
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Soldier,"  "  Marian,"  "  Farmer,"  "  Hartford 
Bridge,"  "Woodman,"  "RobinHood,"  "Abroad 
and  al  Home,"  Fontainebleaii,"  "  Noble  Peas- 
ant," "  Oruaade,"  *'  The  Travellers  in  Switzer- 
land." "Omai,"  "Lord  Mayor's  Day,"  "Picture 
of  PariB,"  the  major  part  of  "  OsCar  and  Mal- 
vina,"  "  Lock  and  Key,"  "  Patrick  in  Prussia," 
••Choleric  Fathers,"  '<  Netley  Abbey,"  "Two 
Faces  under  a  Hood,"  &c.,  fcc.  Single  piecea 
which,  remain  popular :  "  Shakspeare's  Load- 
ttan,"  ••  The  lliwn."  <'  The  Bird  of  the  Rose." 
«  O,  bring  me  wine,"  "  The  Wolf,"  "  The  Heav- 
ing of  the  Lead,"  "The  Post  Captain,"  "Old 
Towler,"  "  The  Streamlet,"  "  The  Ploughboy," 
"  Let  Fame  sound  her  trumpet,"  "  The  pretty 
little  heart,"  "How  shall  wo  mortals,"  "Vil- 
li^ Maids,"  '<  Ah,  welladay,  my  poor  heart," 
**The  Botde  Songt"  "I've  traversed  Jndah's 
baxron  land,"  "  "ns  no  harm  to  know  it,  ye 
know,"  "Heigh-ho!"  "Tom  Moody,"  "Poor 
Barbara,"  "  The  Literary  Fund  Glee,"  "  John- 
ny and  Mary,"  better  known  by  its  beginning 
"  Down  the  bourne  and  through  the  mead,"  the 
words  of  which  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Holcroft, 
(although  this  ballad  has  been  frequently  inserted 
in  the  collections  of  inaccurate  editors,  in  the  clasx 
of  original  Scottish  songs,)  "  The  Prince  and 
old  England  forever,"  "  Our  Laws,  Constitution, 
and  Kuig,"  "  Oxfordshire  Xancy  bewitched," 
composed  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Garrick,  after 
that  monarch  of  the  histrionic  art  had  ceased  to 
be  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  British  stage. 

SmFT.  That  motion  of  the  hand  along  the 
finger  board  of  a  vioUn,  violoncello,  &c.,  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  passages,  the  notes  ot 
which,  in  point  of  graTUy  or  acuteness,  lie  at  ft 
consideralua  distance  firom  each  other. 

SHOPHAB.  C^)  A  trumpet,  oz  heat  horn, 
BD  eaJloi  because  it  gave  a  brilliant,  dear,  ring- 
ing sound. 

SHORT  OCTAVES.  An  appellation  given 
to  some  of  the  lower  octaves  of  an  oi^an,  be- 
cause, from  the  omission  of  some  of  the  interme- 
diate notes,  the  extreme  keys  lie  nearer  to  each 
other  than  those  of  the  full  octavee. 

SHRILL.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  acute 
sounds  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  scale  of 
soprano  voices  and  treble  instruments. 

SHXTSHAXEDTJTH,  or  SHOSHANNIM.  (H.) 
A  musical  instrument,  somewhat  resembling  the 
lily.  It  is  possible  the  cymbal  is  meant,  as  that 
instrument  resembles  the  flower. 

SHUnUEWORTH,  OBADIAH.  Organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  ComhUl,  London, 
lie  played  the  first  violin  at  the  Swan  Concert  in 
Cornhill,  Irom  the  first  inEtitution  of  that  society 
till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  about 
the  year  1735.  Ho  was,  besides,  a  very  good 
composn,  and  wrote  twelve  concertos  and  various 
sonatas  for  violins,  of  which  some  of  his  MendB 
were  favored  with  manuscript  copies- 
Si.  One  of  the  seven  syllables  said  to  be 
originally  used  in  France  in  aolfaing.  Ouido, 
whose  system  was  divided  by  hexachords,  used 
only  six  syllables,  though  his  ffamtU,  as  well  as 
ours,  was  composed  of  seven  notes.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  seventh  syllabic,  however,  soon  became 
evident,  and  Le  Maire,  a  French  muucian  of  the 


seventeenth  century,  has  generally  the  credit  of 
having  introduced  the  syUable  »i,  though  some 
attribute  its  invention  to  Vandor  Pullen,  and 
others  to  Jean  de  Muria. 

SIBLEY,  STEPHEN.  This  veteran  mndcian 
died  at  his  rosidenoe  in  Portsea,  England,  on 
Friday,  23d  October,  1842,  in  the  serenty-sevonth 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  S.  filled  the  office  of  organ- 
ist at  St.  Thomas's  CAiurch.  Portsmouth,  and  St. 
John's  Chapel,  Portsea,  during  the  very-long 
term  of  fifty-two  years. 

SICILIANO.  (I.)  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
movement  of  six  or  twelve  quavers  in  a  bar,  of 
rather  a  alow  time,  and  jaoceeding  by  alternate 
crotchets  and  quavers,  each  measure  of  the  time 
beginniiK  with,  a  crotchet  The  style  of  this 
species  n  movement  is  simple,  and  the  effect  at 
once  tender,  eoothmg,  and  pastoral. 

SIDE  DRUM.  The  common  military  drtM. 
So  colled  from  its  hanging  at  the  udo  of  the 
drummer  during  performance. 

SIEBER,  professor  and  editor  of  mnric  at 
Paris,  was  bom  in  Frenconia.  In  1765  he  was 
received  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  OS  first  horn.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
editions  of  the  clascocal  instrumental  woiks  all 
Europe. 

SIEBER,  GEORGE  JtJLIEX.  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  bora  at  Paris  in  1775,  was  a  pupil  of 
Xicodami  for  the  piano,  and  of  the  cclc^ted 
Bcrton  for  composition.  He  has  composed  somo 
piano-fbite  and  vocal  music,  and  was  also  pro- 
prietor of  a  music  warehouse. 

SIEBERS.  JOHANN  FRIEDRZCH  LUD- 
WIG.  Organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Magdeburg 
from  the  year  1776,  previously  to  which  time  ho 
had  held  the  same  situation  at  Brunswick.  Ho 
published,  omongrt  other  works,  "Songs  from 
the  Romance  of  Siegwart,"  Magdeburg,  1779 ; 
"  A  Symphony  for  the  Harpsichord,  with  -Accom- 
paniments," Frankfort ;  and  "  Three  Sonatas  fiur 
the  Hari>8icbord,"  Op.  1,  Berlin.  He  died  at 
Magdebu^  in  1806. 

SIEBIGK,  CHRISTIAN  ALBRECHT  L.,  a 
professor  at  Breslau  in  1804,  resided,  about  the 
year  1797,  in  Lripsic,  where  he  published  some 
music  for  the  piano-forte.  Ho  has  unce  edited, 
at  Breslau,  a  work  entitled  "Sluaetm  heruMmter 
Tonkunatler,"  which  contains  biographical  sketch* 
es  and  portraits  of  several  of  the  most  cminrait 
modem  musicians  ;  amongst  others,  of  Sebastian 
Baoh,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi,  Zumstet^.  &c 

SIEQUE.  (I.)  It  follows.  A  word  always 
used  in  reference  to  something  that  is  to  continuo 
or  to  succeed.  When  applied  to  a  particular  pas- 
sage, it  signifies  that  though  that  passage  does 
not  continue  to  be  made  out  in  the  same  form  of 
notes  in  wliich  it  commenced,  yet  the  same  cxecu- 
tioD  is  to  be  preserved.  ^Vhcn  it  relates  to  any 
succeeding  movement,  it  announces  the  imme- 
diate approach  of  that  movement ;  as,  aiegue  U 
coro,  the  chorus  ibllows ;  ticffue  taria,  the  air  fol- 
lows. 

SIGHTSMAN.  The  appellation  given  to  him 
who  reads  or  sings  music  readily  at  first  sight : 
hence  we  say,  "  Such  a  one  is  a  good  tiffhttmoH." 

SIGISMUNDO  D'INDIA,  knight  of  theory 
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of  St.  Hark,  and  bom  ^  Falcrmo,  in  Sicily,  flour- 
uhed  abont  €b.9  year  1610,  not  only  as  a  skilful 
musical  performer  and  composer,  but  also  as  a 
poet  In  his  works  Dr.  Buruey  found  the  carli^ 
GHt  Bpcdmens  of  recitatire.  Amongst  his  pub- 
lished works  were  "  Madrigaii  it  6  voci,"  Op.  1, 
Venice,  1611 ;  "  Madrigaii  d  6  voci,"  Op.  2,  Ven- 
ice, 1611;  *'Lg  MumkAo  del  Cavalier  Sigiammdo 
^ladia.  Lib.  5,"  Vonice.  1623 ;  and  ll£oiMi," 
Venice,  1627. 

SIGXATURE.  A  name  given  to  the  number 
of  fiats  01  sliarps  indispensable  to  each  key,  and 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  staff.  The  sig- 
nature is,  or  should  bo,  always  a  guide  to  the  key 
of  a  piece  of  muKic.  Sometimes  the  printer  makes 
a  mistake,  and  prints  the  signatore  wrong,  and 
sometimes  an  autlior  understands  harmony  so  im- 
porfocUy  that  he  does  not  know  himself  what  key 
his  composition  is  in.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
are  very  few  tunes  in  which  the  key  does  not 
change  one  or  more  times  in  the  course  of  the 
tune ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  singor  should 
notice  the  change,  and  indeed  no  one  can  tell 
where  it  is,  untess  familiar  with  the  science  of 
harmony.  The  signatuie  should  always  tell  tho 
principal  key  in  which  a  tune  is  written,  and,  aa 
far  as  singing  is  concerned,  the  whole  tune  should 
be  regarded  as  in  tho  key  indicated  by  the  sig- 
nature. 

SlCiNS.  The  general  name  for  all  the  difTcrent 
characters  used  in  music;  as  sharps,  flats,  10- 

peats,  pauecs,  dots,  directs,  Sec. 

SILBEUMANN.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
German  family  of  instrument  makers.  The  chief 
was  Andr6  Silbonnan,  bom  in  Saxony  in  1678. 
He  was  tho  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  devoted  his 
youth  to  the  study  of  organ  building.  He  finally 
Bottled  in  Stmsburg,  where,  in  1 70S,  he  married 
Auna  Maria  Schmid,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children.  Ho  died  in  1731,  having  in  the  space 
of  twcnty'seven  years  constructed  thirty  organs. 

SILBEKMAN'X,  GOTTFIUED,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  m  lG6i ; 
learned  the  art  of  organ  building  of  his  brother ; 
and  in  1714  gave  a  proof  of  his  own  ability  by 
constructing  the  cathedral  organ  at  Freyberg, 
which  had  forty-five  utops.  lie  was  one  of  tlic 
fir^t  makers  of  piano-fortes,  and  the  invention  of 
that  instrument  has  been  commonly  ascriUed  to 
him  iu  Germany.  Ho  submitted  two  pianos  to 
the  examimition  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
praitted  the  novelty  of  the  mechanism,  but  found 
the  upper  octaves  fccbht.  Silbermann  devoted 
hims<df  in  silence  to  new  researches,  and  oScred 
no  more  iiistrumentt  for  sale  until  he  had  reme- 
died tho  defect.  The  next  time  Bach  declared 
tho  instrument  faultless.  The  pianos  of  Silber- 
mann were  from  that  time  famous.  Ho  was  alao 
tho  inventor  of  tho  clacecin  daniour. 

SILBEUilAXN,  JOHAXX  AXDRfi,  eldest 
son  of  Andre,  waa  born  at  Strasburg  in  1712, 
where  also  be  died  in  1 783.  lie  vnn  the  maker 
of  fifty-lbur  church  organs,  some  of  them  very 
celebrated. 

SlLBEIUdANX,  JOIIAXN  DANIEL,  second 
son  of  Andri",  wna  bom  at  Strasburg  in  1717, 
anil  wax  alxo  a  famous  organ  builder.  In  1761 
he  removed  to  Freyberg,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self w*ith  success  to  tho  mtwufacturo  of  harpsi- 
chorda  and  pianos.   He  died  at  Iiolpsio  in  1766, 


leaving  tome  manuscript  eon^Mittoni  of  Kmus 
merit. 

SILBERMANN,  JOHANN  HEINRICH» 
youngest  aon  of  Andr6,  was  bom  at  Strosbnrg  in 
1727.  Ho  devoted  hinuiplf  especially  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  pianos,  and  his  were  the  first  instru- 
ments which  made  their  way  into  France.  He 
died  in  1799. 

SILV^VNI,  GIUSEPPE  ANTONIO,  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  at  Bologna,  pub- 
lished there,  in  1720,  his  eleventh  opus,  com- 
prising four  masses  for  four  voices. 

SIMICIUM.  An  ancient  instrument  consist- 
ing of  thirty-five  strings.  This  instrument,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Athcnivus,  is  not  suppotfcd  to 
have  produced  as  many  different  notes  as  it  con- 
tained strings,  one  half  of  which  aro  conjectured 
to  have  been  in  unison,  or  octaves,  wifii  the  other, 
like  the  strings  of  the  arch-lute,  double-harp,  or 
harpsichord. 

SIMILAR  MOTION.-  WTien  two  or  more 
parts  ascend  or  descend  umultaneously,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  aii^iar  motion. 

SIMMS,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and 
the  father  of  a  celebrated  musical  family,  was  de- 
scended from  respectRblc  parent*,  who  gave  him 
a  good  commercifu  education,  and  intended  him 
to  fill  the  situation  of  clerk  iu  a  merchant's 
counting  house.  He,  however,  continued  in  his 
father's  business  (the  iron  trade)  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  when,  being  pasuonately  fond  of 
music,  he  amused  himself,  m  his  leisure  hours, 
in  the  eultLvation  of  that  ui,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a  rcspeotablc  amateur  prafonner  on  several 
instruments,  particularly  the  organ  and  violin. 
Possessing  also  a  mechanical  genius,  he  directed 
his  attention  to  the  construction  of  musical  in- 
strumcntB,  and,  M'ithout  the  aid  of  instruction, 
produced  several  excellent  apccimens,  one  of 
which,  namely,  an  upright  harppiefaord,  was  ex- 
hibited to  an  audience  of  tho  firet  distinction  and 
respectability,  among  whom  were  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Stamford  and  family,  the  Viscount 
Dudley  and  Ward,  &c.,  who  expressed  the  great- 
est satisfaction  at  its  mechanism.  From  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired,  he,  during  tho  last  thirty 
years  of  his  active  life,  was  in  great  practice  as  a 
tuner  and  repoirw  of  musical  inatruments,  and 
was  employed  by  a  largo  circle  of  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  counties  of  Stafford,  AVoreostcr, 
Salop,  &c.,  by  whom  ho  was  greatly  esteemed, 
and  his  skill  highly  appreciated.  He  married 
oarly  in  life,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  a 
wife  equally  musical.  Tfais  union  was  produc- 
tive of  a  family  consisting  of  eight  sons  and  two 
daughters,  all  of  whom  played  at  an  early  oge; 
which  enabled  them,  on  several  occasions,  to  give 
concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  without 
other  assistance.  ITiero  were,  in  1826,  five  of  the 
sons  in  the  profession  of  music,  namely,  Bishop 
Simms.  organist  of  St.  Philip's  Church  and  St. 
Mar)''s  Chapel,  Birmingham ;  James  Siraras,  or- 
ganist of  Bromsgrove  and  Uhaddcrily;  Edward 
Simms,  organist  of  Ashbum  and  Oakover  ;  and 
Samuel  and  Henry  Simms,  organists,  Stour- 
bridge. From  their  originality  of  style,  ^ca- 
uino  taste,  and  neatness  of  execution,  they  hod 
not  only  established  a  high  reputation  iu  thur 
respective  situatbns,  but  had  called  forth  warm 
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expressions  of  npprobation  from  strangers.  On 
some  occasions,  where  opportanity  had  offered, 
their  performance  had  been  hononid  by  high  en- 
vominms  from  some  of  the  first  judges  in  the 
kingdom ;  amougst  whom  was  tho  late  William 
Knyvett,  organist  to  the  king.  In  the  sacred  de- 
partment of  their  profession,  the  rich  variety  and 
novel  effects  produced  by  their  judicious  man- 
agement of  the  organ,  together  with  their  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  singing  in  their  respective 
churches,  had  not  only  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  the  officiating  ministers  and  congrega- 
tions, but  had,  in  many  instancas,  attracted  iho 
notice  and  admiration  of  several  dignitarioa  of  tho 
church,  namely,  I>r.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Ijaw,  Bishop  of  Chester,  &c.  Their  compo- 
sitions, sacred  and  secular,  arc  rather  numerous. 

SIMMS,  EDWARD,  Jun.,  eldest  grandson  of 
John  Simras,  was  resident  at  Covcntrj'  as  a 
professor  of  music,  and  much  esteemed,  both 
there  and  in  London,  as  an  organ  and  piano-forte 
player  and  teacher.  He  commenced  ue  study  of 
music  at  six  years  of  age,  under  his  uncles,  the 
Messrs.  Simms,  of  Stourbridge,  uiider  whom  he 
practised,  with  groat  success,  fiir  about  twelve 
years.  He  subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Kalk- 
brenner,  in  London,  from  whom  he,  at  various 
times,  received  the  most  flattering  encomiums  on 
his  compoxitiona  and  performance.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  works  ur  the  piano-forte.  He  has 
likewise  written  many  <»rigiiuil  piece*  for  &e  or- 
gan, us  well  as  twenty  pealm  tunea  in  the  old 
church  style,  in  score,  for  four  and  five  voices, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  chants  and  Booular 
glccs,  which  arc  not  published. 

SBIONELLI,  MATTEO,  was  a  singer  in  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  in  the  year  1662,  and  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  Italian  writers,  a  grand  con- 
trapuntist; for  which  reason,  and  for  his  excel* 
lence  in  the  church  style,  ho  has  been  called  Uie 
Paleatrina  of  his  time.  In  teaching,  he  was  ex- 
tremely successful,  and  he  had  tie  honor  of 
being  the  first  master  to  Corclli. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  compositions 
were  ever  published;  but  his  works  were  pre- 
served with  great  care  iu  the  college  of  the  pon- 
tifical singers  at  Rome. 

SIMOXIDES.  There  were  in  antiquity  many 
poets  of  that  name ;  but  by  the  marbles  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  elder  and  moat  illustrious  of  them 
was  bom  in  the  fifty-fifth  Olympiad,  five  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years  before  Christ,  and  died  in 
his  niiiotoonth  year ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  the 
chronology  of  Euscbius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ocos,  one  of  the  Cycludes,  iu  the  neighborliood 
of  Attica,  and  tho  preceptor  of  Pindar.  Both 
Plato  and  Cic<^o  gave  him  tho  character  not  only 
of  a  good  poet  and  musician,  but  speak  of  him 
as  a  person  of  great  virtue  and  wisdom. 

SIMPLE.  A  term  applied  to  that  counterpoint 
in  which  note  is  set  against  note,  and  which  is 
called  simple,  in  opposition  to  more  elaborate 
composition,  known  by  the  name  of  figuratiTe 
counterpoint.  Simfile J^ffiie,  or  simple  imitation,  is 
that  style  of  compoBition  in  which  a  single  sub- 
ject is  adopted,  or  some'  partial  echo,  preserved, 
amongst  the  several  parU.  This  word,  in  the  old 
mu^c,  ia  Ircqucntly  used  in  controdiatinction  to 
double,  applied  to  rariatioiu,  as  double  1,  double 
2,  &c.,  and  siguifies  the  plain  motito,  or  sutrject. 


on  which  tho  variationn  are  founded.  Simple  ca- 
dence is  that  in  which  the  notes  arc  equal  through 
all  the  parte.  Simple  concord*  are  those  wherein 
we  hear  only  two  notes  in  eonsonanee ;  and 
limpk  intervalt  are  those  in  which  no  pizta  ox 
divisions  ore  sappoeed,  and  whidi  the  ancient 
Greeks  called  diadem. 

SIMPLE  SOUND.  A  puxe,  unmixed,  nngle 
sound.  Some  theorists  wiu  not  allow  that  there 
is,  musically  speaking,  any  such  sound  in  nature ; 
but,  on  the  contrarj',  assert,  that  every  sound 
which  is  produced  is,  at  least,  accompanied  with 
its  twcdmi  and  seventeei^h. 

SIMPLICITV.  In  eraupoaition.  a  natnial, 
unadoi-ned  melody,  or  iucomplex  comlnnation  tff 
parte,  in  which  tlie  composer  endeavors,  rather 
by  the  force  of  his  geiliua  and  feeling  than  the 
refinements  of  science,  to  awaken  the  softer  pas- 
sions, or  rouse  the  mind  to  ardor.  In  perform- 
ance, aimpticHy  is  that  chaste,  unaffected  styl^ 
which,  rejecting  all  vain  and  unmeaning  fiourish, 
only  aims  at  conveying  the  ideas  of  the  compoKT^ 
without  disturbing  the  purity     the  text. 

SIMPSON,  CHBISTOFHER,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  English  musicianB  of  his  Usaot  bom 
about  1610,  was  the  author  of  two  treatises  on 
music,  and  was  likewise  much  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  playing  on  the  viol.  Of  his  birth  and 
education  we  meet  with  no  records,  except  that, 
in  his  younger  days,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  artny 
raised  by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
for  the  service  of  King  Charles  L  against  the 
parliament ;  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bo- 
mish  communion,  and  was  patronixod  by  Sir 
Hobert  BoUes,  whose  son  he  taught  to  play  on 
the  viol. 

Iu  I66d  he  published,  in  a  thin  folio  volume, 
a  work  entitled  *'Chd,ys  MinuritioKum^'  printed 
in  two  columns,  one  Bngllsh,  tho  other  Latin. 

The  design  of  the  treatise  is  to  render  iamiliar 
a  practice  which  tho  performers  on  the  viol  da 
gamba,  about  the  time  of  its  publication,  were 
emulous  to  excel  in,  namely,  the  making  of  ex- 
temporary divisions  on  a  ground  bass ;  but,  as 
this  required  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  hozmony,  tho  author  here  under- 
takes to  unfold  than. 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  con- 
tains instructions  at  large  for  playing  on  the  in- 
strument ;  the  second  teaches  tho  use  of  con- 
cords and  discords,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  comiicn- 
dium  of  descant ;  and  tho  third  part  contains  the 
method  of  managing  the  division  to  a  ground, 
which  is  illustrated  oy  many  examples. 

In  1667  Simpson  published  "A  ComiMmdium 
of  Practical  Music,"  in  five  parts ;  containing, 
1.  the  rudimontfl  of  song;  2.  tho  principles  of 
composition ;  3.  the  use  of  discords;  4.  the  Ibnu 
of  iigurate  descant ;  5.  the  contrivance  of  canon. 

'llie  first  part  contains  little  more  than  what  is 
to  bo  found  in  every  book  that  professes  to  teach 
the  precepts  of  singing. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  principles  of 
composition  and  of  counterpoint,  intervals,  and 
concords,  with  their  use  and  application  ;  of  tho 
key  or  tone  ;  and  of  closes  or  cadences  belonging 
to  the  key.  From  the  directions  here  given,  it 
appears  that  it  was  the  ancient  practice  to  frame 
the  bnsa  part  first. 

He  begins  bis  rules  for  composition  witb 
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directions  how  to  frame  a  bass,  and  how  to  join 
A  treble  to  a  bass;  after  which  he  proceeds  to 
coiuirasition  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and 
eight  parts,  aad  to  ctaDpositions  tor  two  choirs 
or  choruses  each> 

The  third  part  of  the  book  teaches  the  use  of 
the  discotdfl,  and  shows  the  nature  of  syncopa- 
tion, and  of  relation  enharmonical.  Here  he 
takes  notice  of  the  three  scales  of  music ;  the 
diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic,  of 
which  he  gives  a  concise  but  clear  definition. 

He  incUnes  to  the  opinion  that  the  modem 
scale,  in  which  the  octave  is  divided  into  twelve 
semitones,  is,  in  Act,  a  commixture  of  the  dia- 
tonic and  chromatic. 

The  fourth  part  relates  to  the  form  of  figurate 
descant,  and  treats,  first,  in  a  very  concise  and 
perspicuous  manner,  of  the  ancient  modes  or 
tones.  In  his  directions  for  figurate  descant,  the 
author  shows  how  thOT  are  made  to  pass  through 
each  other,  and  speucs  of  the  consecution  of 
fourths  and  fifths,  thirds  end  sixths.  He  ex- 
plains the  nature  of  fugue  in  general,  and  then 
gives  directions  for  constructing  a  fugue  per 
anin  et  fAcvrn,  and  also  a  double  fuguo. 

He  next  treats  of  vocal  music,  which*  he  says, 
is  to  he  preferred  to  that  of  instruments,  because, 
of  all  Bounds,  ibat  of  the  human  vcoce  is  most 
grateful.  He  mentions  the  different  kinds  of 
Tocal  music  in  use  iu  his  time,  and  afterwards 
speaks  of  music  composed  for  instruments.  Of 
the  latter  he  observes,  that  it,  no  less  than  vocal 
music,  abounds  iu  points,  fugues,  and  all  other 
figures  of  doscant. 

^e  fifth  part  is  on  the  subijeot  of  oanon,  a  spe- 
cies of  composition  in  which  the  Bu^r  says  the 
English  have  been  parCioalarl^exoellent.  He  ex- 
plains the  method  of  composing  canon  in  two  or 
three  parts,  as  also  canon  in  the  unison ;  synco- 
pated or  driving  canon ;  canon  a  note  Ughor  or 
lower ;  canon  rising  or  &Uing  a  note  each  repe- 
tition ;  retrograde  canon,  or  oanon  recte  et  retro  ; 
douUo  doscant,  in  which  the  parts  are  so  contrived 
that  the  treble  may  be  the  l»ss,  and  the  bass  the 
treble ;  and  canon  on  a  gtvini  plain  song,  with 
examples  of  each. 

Lastly,  he  gives  direction  for  the  composition 
of  the  catch  or  round,  called,  by  stmio,  canon  in 
the  unison. 

SINCLAIR,  JOim,  was  bom  near  Edinburgh, 
in  the  year  1790,  and  bom  a  child  received  con- 
stant instructions  in  music.  When  a  boy,  he 
was  very  partial  to  the  stage,  and  passed  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  performing  pla^ra  with  his  little 
companions,  in  e  place  they  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Edinburgh.  At  length,  being  desirous  of 
trying  his  success  in  a  regulu  theatre,  he  and 
one  of  his  school- fellows  earnestly  entreated  the 
prompter  of  the  Ediiibui^h  theatre  to  hear  thimi 
recite,  which  he  declined. 

Sinclair'B  attachment  to  the  stage  having  now 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  fath(»',  it  was 
looked  upon  by  him  (a  devout  follows  of  the 
church  of  Scodand)  with  the  utmost  horror,  and 
his  future  attendance  at  theatrical  meetings  was 
strictly  prohibited ;  but  still  the  son  so  particu- 
larly dic^iked  the  profession  his  &ther  wished  to 
bring  him  up  to,  that  he  resolved  at  last  to  run 
away  from  home.  At  this  time,  Gow,  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  applied  to  hy  the  late  Colonel  Camp- 
boll,  <^  Shawflfildt  to  prevail  on  Sinclair  (whose 


musical  abilities  were  then  much  admired)  to  join 
his  regiment  as  clarinet  player.  On  Gow'b  appli- 
cation to  this  effect,  Sinclair,  considering  himself 
under  many  obligations  to  Gow,  who  hod  been 
always  very  Mendly  to  him,  was  easily  persuaded, 
without  the  knowkdge  of  his  parents,  to  accept 
the  (rffor,  and  accordhigly  joined  Colonel  Camp- 
bell's regiment.  He  continued  in  this  situation 
some  time,  during  which  ho  went  to  Aberdeen, 
where  ho  taught  singing  in  most  of  the  principid 
fiunilies,  and  saved  sufficient  money  to  pay  ono 
hundred  pounds  for  his  discharge,  and  to  procure 
a-fiubstitutet  This  enabled  him  to  visit  London* 
where  he  remained  some  time^  and  then  again 
returned  to  Ab«»xloea.  His  friends,  however, 
being  convinced  that  his  musical  abilities,  if 
known,  would  procure  him  an  engagement  in  a 
London  theatre,  induced  him  to  revisit  the 
metropolis,  and  try  his  success  on  the  stago, 
wlwdi  he  consented  to  do ;  and  at  a  benefit  about 
to  take  plaee  at  the  Haymarkot  Theatre,  he  was 
announ<^  for  the  part  of  Checrl^,  in  "  Lock  and 
Key,"  as  a  young  gentleman,  bemg  his  first  ap- 
pearance. HiB  flattering  reception  induced  htm 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion, that  was  at  this  time  presented  to  him ; 
and  on  being  introduced  to  T.  Welsh,  he  was  im- 
mediately token  by  that  gtmtleman  as  a  pupil  for 
tht«e  years,  and  on  nnging  to  Mr.  Harris,  was  en- 
gaged by  him  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five 
years,  which  engagement  was  afterwards  length- 
ened to  seven,  T.  Wolsh  sharing  his  salary,  bene- 
fits, &c.,  during  the  time  he  remained  under  his 
tuition.  His  dibui  at  Covont  U anion  was  in  the 
character  of  Don  Carlos,  in  the  "  Duenna."  Sin- 
clur  married,  in  1816,  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Norton,  who  fell  in  Egypt,  under  Sir  Kalph 
Abercrombie,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
secretiy  attached :  the  marriage  took  place  in 
Edinburgh,  without  th,e  consent  of  her  mother ; 
but  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  friends.  His  engagement  with  Mr.  Har- 
ris having  terminated  in  July,  1S18,  ond  his  for- 
tune being  sufficient  without  the  aid  of  the 
theatre,  Sinclair  now  resolved  to  fulfil  the  desire 
he  had  always  entertained  of  visiting  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  hoarii^  the  beet  music,  and  of 
studying  under  the  first  Italian  masters;  he  con- 
sequentiy  declined  any  offer  that  was  mado  to 
him  of  renewing  his  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  part  of  ihe  following,  in  fulfilling  engage- 
ments ho  had  contracted  in  the  north,  and  in 
county  towns  in  England. 

At  length  he  quitted  England  in  April,  1819, 
for  Paris,  where  he  received  uistructions  for  somo 
time  from  the  celebrated  Pellegrini,  of  the  Italian 
opera  there.  He  then  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
put  himself  under  Bandra^,  ono  of  the  masters 
of  the  Ccmaervatory,  which  ho  likewise  frequentiy 
att<mded.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their 
method  of  teaching,  &c.  Not  having  originally 
intended  nnging  on  the  continent,  he  refused  an 
engagement  which  was  offered  him  at  Milan, 
and  determined,  before  appearing  in  an  Italian 
theatre,  to  hear  and  study  the  style  of  everj'  prin- 
cipal singer  in  Itol^ ;  which  he  at  length  ac- 
complished, by  visiting  every  town  where  any 
edebrated  opera  was  performing,  or  singer  en- 
gaged, la  May,  1821,  he  vmit  to  Naples,  where 
he  sang  to  Hos^ni,  and^  by  his  request,  to  tho 
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manager  of  Saa  Carlo,  who  immediately  proposed 
an  encagement  to  him,  on  terma  which  were  ac- 
cepted ;  when  a  sudden  atop  was  put  to  all  uego- 
tiiUions  between  them,  in  conaequenco  of  Hus 
rerolution,  which  so  greatly  inTolved  the  mana- 
ger, (by  remoTing  his  gaming  tables,  the  great 
Bource  of  his  proUt,)  that  he  declined  eontinuine 
the  manaffcment  of  the  theatre,  and  quitted 
Naples.  Sinclair  now  availed  himself  of  ofSetB 
he  received  from  the  north  of  Italy,  and  left  Na- 

Sles,  though  not  until  he  had  greatly  profited 
y  Roflaini'B  odrice  and  instructions.  At  the 
carnival  of  1821  ho  was  engaged  at  Pisa,wh^ 
he  previously  sang  with  great  iclat  at  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  liberally  re- 
warded him.  The  following  spring  he  aang  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  voted  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Academy ;  a  distinction  considered 
as  highly  honorable,  and  but  rarely  granted. 
From  thence  he  was  engaged  at  Modona,  and  the 
following  autumn  at  Florence.  At  Venice,  in 
the  carmval  1822-1823,  he  likewise  profited  by 
Bosaini'a  assistance,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
having  an  opera  written  for  him  by  that  cele- 
brated master;  he  had  there  also  the  honor  of 
singing  at  the  grand  concert  given  to  the  Emper- 
ors ofl  luseia  and  Austria,  ui  the  spring  of  1823 
lie  was  engaged  at  Genoa,  on  account  of  the 
King  of  Hardinia's  visit  to  that  town,  who  sent 
for  him  to  sing  at  his  palace,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished him.  It  was  h^  that  he  terminated 
nis  theatrical  career  in  Italy,  declining,  amongst 
many  other  oflbra,  a  most  advantageous  one  to 
return  to  Naples,  and  likewise  one  tirom  Vienna, 
by  the  then  reestablished  manager  of  Haa  Carlo. 
He  at  lost,  after  repeated  invitations,  concluded, 
in  December,  1824,  an  engagement  with  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  for  the  season,  for  fifty  nights.  Sinclair 
came  to  AmcricR  about  the  yrar  1830,  and  Bang 
for  some  time  in  concerts. 

SINFONIA,  or  SIN?.  (L)  Symphonr.  See 
that  word. 

SINFONIA  DA  CAMERA.  (L)  An  appel- 
lation given  by  the  Italians  to  symphonies  c<nu- 
posed  for  chamber  us^  as  qiiarteta»  trios,  ftc> 

SINGHI02ZANDO.    (I.)  Sobbingly. 

SINGING.  The  art  of  producing  with  the 
Toioe  the  soimdfl  of  any  nudody,  together  with 
the  winds  to  which  that  melody  is  set  To  per- 
form this  with  justness  and  felicity  of  effect,  a 
fine  voice,  sensible  ear,  ^ood  natural  taste,  and 
considerable  knowledge  in  the  science  of  music, 
arc  indispensable  requisites.  From  the  voice 
itself,  all  must  be  drawn,  in  respect  of  sweetness, 
power,  and  modulation,  of  which  by  practice  it 
is  capable,  while  judgment,  sense,  and  feeling 
dictate  the  graces,  accent,  and  expression. 

Singing  is  first  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Jacob ;  it  is  also  mentioned  in  almost  every  book 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  sometimes 
in  every  chapter  for  a  considerable  space  together. 
Singing  has  always  been  a  part  of  (uvino  worship 
by  heathens,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  gospel 
not  only  authorizes  it  by  example,  but  expressly 
enjoins  it.  Singing  was  by  the  early  Christians 
usually  performed  in  a  standing  posture.  The 
Jewish  hymns  were  accompanied  with  various 
musical  instruments,  to  assist  the  voicos  of  the 
Leritea. 


SINGINO  BOYS.  An  old,  familiar  appella- 
tion, Bometimes  applied  to  the  yoong  gentlemen 
of  the  choirs  of  the  King's  Chapd,  Weataoinster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  and  other  cathedrab  in  Ei^ 
land. 

SINGING  1>IEN.  The  appellation  fbcmerlr 
given  by  the  common  people  to  the  gentlemen 
of  cathedral  choirs  in  Ei^luid. 

SINOSTIMMEN.  (Q.)  The  TtnoB^  tlie  Tocal 

parts. 

SINISTRA  (L.)  The  name  by  vbieh  the 
Romans  ^s&igttished  thdr  left-handed  flutes. 
Those  made  for  the  right  hand  were  called 
dextrm. 

SINO,  at  SIN'.   (1.)   As  fkr  as ;  as,  con  Jitoeo 

n»'  at  Jltui,  with  spirit  to  the  end. 

SI  FIACE.  (I.)  If  you  please.  An  expres- 
sion signifying  that  the  passage  or  movement 
ovw  whioh  it  to  written,  may  be  sung  or  i^Ted 
in  the  pafinmer's  own  at^c^  or  eran  omitted  if 
his  pleasure  (Urcct. 

SI  BIPLICA.  (I.)  An  exprearien  implying 
that  the  passage  or  strain  orer  which  it  is  mttten 
is  to  be  rqteated. 

SIBKEN,  LUDOVICO.  Chapd-marter  at 
Bergamo.  £^  violin  trios  <i£  hia  oonqifisitioB 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1769. 

SIRMEN,  MADDALENA  LOMBARDINI.  a 
celebrated  female  singer,  violinist,  and  composer, 
received  her  first  musical  instruction  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  the  Mendicanti,  at  Venice.  She  then 
took  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Tartini,  till,  by 
her  perfbrmance,  she  was  able  to  rival  XardinL 
In  1782  i^e  was  princfpul  singer  at  the  court  of 
Dresden,  and  before  that  poiod  had  Tisited, 
England  and  Paris,  where  her  performances  were 
highly  applauded.  She  compoeed  much  TibUn 
music,  a  great  part  which  was  pobUshed  at 
Amsterdam. 

SISTRA.  (L.  pi.)  Instruments  of  brass, 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  to  be  held  upright 
and  shaken,  the  rings  moving;  to  and  fro  upon 
the  bars.  These  were  made  m  all  shapes,  and 
some  to  resemble  snakes. 

SISTKUM.  This  was  a  rod  o£  iron,  bent 
into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  or  snare  at  two 
comers  and  curved  at  the  outers,  and  famished 

with  a  number  of  movable  rings  j  so  that,  when 
shaken,  or  struck  with  another  rod  of  iron,  it 
emitted  the  sound  desired.  Some  of  these  in- 
struments were  in  the  shape  of  a  shoulder  belt, 
with  brass  wires  across,  which  playod  in  holes, 
wherein  they  were  stopped  by  tiieir  fiat  heeds. 
They  were  ployod  on  by  shaking  in  cadence,  and 
thereby  the  brass  wires  made  a  shrill  and  loud 
noise,  llie  Eastern  instruments  named  the  tli^, 
and  our  tambourines,  are  instruments  similar  to 
the  aistra.  There  was  also  an  ancient  stringed 
instrument  of  percussion,  known  by  the  nmmes 
sittrum,  curfrum,  and  dtnm.  Thia  inatmment 
was  of  Egyptian  invention,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  sacrifice.  The 
cistrum  is  described  by  musical  writers  as  of 
an  oval  form.  Three  sticks,  obliquely  traversing 
the  instrument,  were  agitated  by  a  motion  givm 
to  the  whole,  and  the  strings  struck  by  these 
produced  a  mdodious  sound.  Oisclioa  ana  other 
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authors  observe,  that  the  representation  of  the 
cittruM  is  found  on  ancient  medals  and  on  talis- 
mans. Osiris  is  aometimcB  pictured  on  thom 
ivith  a  dog's  head,  and  a  cistnim  in  his  hand. 

SI  TACE.   (I.)   Be  sUent. 

SECTEENTH.  The  replicate  of  the  ninth ; 
an  interval  conaating  of  two  octaves  and  a  sec- 
ond. 

SIXTn.  An  interval  of  five  diatonic  degrees. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  consonant, 
and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant  sixths  are, 
first,  the  minor  aixth,  composed  of  three  tones  and 
two  semitones  major ;  secondly,  the  nuyor  tixlh, 
composed  of  iirar  tones  and  a  m^or  semitone. 
The  dissonant  sixths  are,  flrat,  the  dimtnitAed 
sixth,  composed  of  two  tones  and  three  major 
semitones ;  secondly,  the  superftutnu  txxth,  com- 
posed of  four  tones,  a  major  semitone,  and  a  minor 
semitone. 

SKENE  MANUSCHTPT.  This  mannscript 
existed  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  noted  in  great  part  be- 
tween 1615  and  1620 ;  and  while  no  part  of  it  ia 
likely  to  be  more  recent  than  this  latter  date, 
there  is  every  reason  to  bdiGve  that  one  portion 
of  it  was  committed  to  writing  before  1616,  and 
probably  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  belonged  to,  if  it  was  not 
actually  noted  by,  John  Skene,  of  Hallyards,  a 
principal  clo'k  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scot- 
lend,  who  died  in  1644.  It  contained,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  five  tunes,  of  which  the  greater 
part  were  certainly  Scottisb,  and  some  of  them 
familiar,  such  as  "The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  a 
nupibcr  of  dancing  airs,  &c.  The  airs  were  noted 
for  the  mandoor,  a  fire-stringed  instrument,  of 
the  lute  class,  then  fiuhionable ;  and  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  mode  of  notation,  which  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  modem  times,  for  a  long 
while  interposed  a  formidalde  difficulty  to  deci- 
phering the  musical  contents  of  the  manuscript. 
That  difiiculty  was  subsequently  overcome,  and 
the  airs  redutnxl  to  ordinary  notation,  by  Mr.  (j. 
J.  Graham.  Although  the  airs  in  the  Skene 
Manuscript  cannot  be  of  a  later  date  than  about 
the  year  1620,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
earlier  many  of  them  were  composed ;  for  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  collector,  in  forming 
an  anthology  of  Scottish  airs,  would  not  confine 
himself  to  t^  airs  then  current,  but  would  select 
the  best  from  the  whole  range  of  existing  tunes, 
including  tliose  which,  even  at  that  time,  wore 
entitled  to  the  name  of  old  aizs.  The  oldest 
collecrion  of  Scotch,  airs  wo  know  in  a  printed 
form  is  Hiompson's  '*  Orpheus  CaUdoniut,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1726,  and  the 
second  in  1733.  The  Skene  collection  ia  about  a 
hundred  years  older  tiuui  any  published.  Sev- 
eral Scotch  times  were  known  in  England  — 
witness  lago'B  "Tak'  yer  auld  cloak  about  ye," 
in  Othello,  and  others  which  had  found  their 
way  into  printed  collections  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Orpheus ; "  and  Gay  introduced  somo 
of  these  Scotch  airs  into  the  "  Bt^^ar's  Opera." 
llie  next  ancient  Scotch  manuscn^t  is  "  Ane 
I'laying  Booke  for  the  Lute,  wherem  are  con- 
tained many  currents,  and  other  musical  things. 
Muaica  meiUit  medtciiia  mccHa.  At  Aberdeen, 
noted  and  collected  by  Kobert  Gordon,  in  the 
yoar  of  our  Lord  1627t  in  February."  Two 


Scotch  compositions,  bearing  the  dates  of  1603 
and  1607,  wero  discovered  in  1839,  recorded  in 
the  register  of  Burgh  Sasines  for  the  city  of 
Aberdeen ;  and  nearly  fifty  of  the  popular  mel- 
odies of  Scotland,  noted  in  the  same  tablature  as 
those  of  the  Skene  Manuscript,  were  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  volume  of  very  closely 
written  notes  of  sermons,  preached  by  the  cove- 
nanting minister,  James  Guthrie,  who  was  exe- 
cuted in  1661,  for  docliuing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
king  and  council. 

SKIP.  A  term  ax^ed  to  any  tran^tion  ex- 
ceeding that  of  a  whole  tone. 

SKEFPING  NOTES.  Notes  which  do  not 
proceed  by  conjoint  degrees,  nor  in  any  regular 
course  but  whtoh  lie  at  awkward  and  unex- 
pected distances  from  eadh  other. 

8LENTANDO.  (L)  The  abbreviation  of  ti 
lentando,  it  slsekens;  or  the  time  of  the  passage 
decreaaca. 

SLIDE.  The  German  slide  consists  of  two 
appoggiotoras,  moving  by  xegulat  degrees  to  the 
principal  note,  thus :  — 


Wrilttn.  Mbnncd. 


SLUR.  A  character  consisting  of  a  curvilin- 
ear line,  drawn  over  or  under  the  heads  of  those 
notes  which  are  meant,  in  performance^  to  be 
blended  by  a  kind  of  smootit,  gliding  progres- 
sion. It  ^ows  what  numbra  of  notes  are  to  be 
sung  to  one  syllabi^  thus :  — 


Pi»l»o,     O      pniM      tha    LarA   of  UoMa. 


SLTJURED.  Notes  or  passages  pnfbrmed  in 
a  smooth  and  gUdli^  manner  axe  Said  to  be 
Mlurred. 

SLtJBBING.  Perfonuing  in  a  smooth,  glid- 
ing style. 

SMANIOSO.   (L)   With  fury. 

SMOBFIOSO.   (L)   In  an  afiected  manner. 

SIVORI,  CAMILLO,  was  bom  in  Genoa, 
June  6,  1817.  The  same  place  also  had  the 
honor  of  giving  birth  to  the  great  Paganini, 
whose  mantle,  many  think,  has  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  Sivori.  It  ia  a  somewhat  rranarka- 
ble  circumstance,  and  one  which  may  please  the 
curious  in  such  matters,  that  the  birth  of  the 
young  artist  was  somewhat  hastened  by  the  pecu- 
liar and  wonderful  strains  of  Paganini'a  violin ; 
for  on  the  night  he  was  bom  his  mother  attended 
a  concert  given  by  the  great  maestro  at  the  Tea- 
tro  Santo  Agostino,  in  Genoa.  He  had  hardly 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  months  before  he 
gave  evidence,  almost  miraculous,  of  that  innate 
propensity  for  music  which  in  after  life  raised 
him  to  such  fiBtae.  At  this  early  age  he  b^au 
to  fiddle  on  two  sticks,  using  one  as  the  bow, 
and  the  other  as  the  violin,  at  the  same  time 
humming  over  such  "  glimpses  of  music  "  as  came 
into  his  mind.   Wo  are  well  assured  that  before 
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two  yean  had  pasfiod  over  the  youthful  Camillo'8 
head,  hearing  some  music  from  a  caTalcado 
-which  was  passing  by,  he  rushed  from  the 
housO)  and  followed  them,  Bemal  miles  to  their 

£laco  of  destination.  The  nurse  ioon  missed  the 
ttle  runaway,  and  ran-  all  over  the  villi^e  in  a 
state  of  distraction,  seeking  for  him  every  where, 
and  not  finding  hiin  until  he  returned  with  the 
cavalcade  in  the  evening.  At  two  years  of  ago 
he  was  taken  from  his  nurse  into  his  Other's 
fiunily,  and  avtai  at  that  age  cried  for  a  violin. 
He  teased  his  bther  so  much,  that  a  violin  was 
purchased  for  him ;  and  at  three  years  old  "he 
began  to  apply  himself  to  the  inetrument  with 
all  the  cogomcss  and  will  to  Icam,  of  one  of  riper 
years.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he  could  perform 
ovory  thing  he '  heard  his  sisters  play  or  sing. 
Vho  report  of  his  previous  skill  sprmd  over  Gen- 
oa, and  the  youuiful  artist  was  invited  every 
whore.  The  highest  nobility  in  the  city  had 
him  at  their  soiries.  Even  the  king  and  queen 
dowager,  hearing  of  the  wonders  of  the  child, 
often  invited  him  to  the  palace,  and  made  him 
many  presents.  He  would  never  go  to  church, 
or  any  other  place  of  public  resort,  unless  there 
was  muno  on  the  occasion ;  and  if  there  was,  no 
power  hardly  could  prevent  him  from  visiting 
such  places.  "Wlien  he  was  six  years  old  a  new 
era  in  hi«  existence,  and  a  new  phase  in  his  for- 
tunes, took  place.  Paganini  arrived  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  hearing  the  marvellous  accounts 
of  young  Sivori,  wrote  to  his  &thflr,  and  request - 
ed  him  to  bring  his  wosderAil  boy.  Camillo 
was  soon  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great 
maestro,  and  requeeted  to  play.  Ho  did  so,  and 
Paganini  immediately  became  interested  in  the 
youthful  artist,  and  took  him  under  his  tuition. 
In  less  than  two  months  he  made  such  advances 
in  his  practice  and  studios  undn  Paganini*  that 
he  played  concertos  in  public  written  expressly 
for  him  by  his  great  instructor,  together  with 
six  short  sonatas.  All  these  pieces,  written  in 
Faganlni's  own  hand,  he  has  preserved,  and 
continually  carries  them  with  him  wherever  he 
goes.  Averse  as  Paganini  was  to  give  instruption 
to  any  one,  however  great  the  reward  offered 
fbr  such  services  might  be,  still  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  Camillo,  and  seemed  to  love  to  he  with 
him.  Six  months  after  this,  Paganini  left  his  na- 
tive city,  and  anxiouBly  besought  Sivori's  father 
to  let  him  take  ComiUo  with  him.  But  the  fa- 
ther, knowing  what  a  capricious  and  eccentric 
choractoc  Paganini  was,  refosed  to  part  with  his 
child,  and  intrust  him  to  the  charge  of  such  a 
man.  Paganini  then  advised  his  father  to  place 
young  Camillo  under  Costa,  who  had  instructed 
the  great  artist  in  his  first  studies.  He  was  thus 
placed,  and  during  three  years  CoRta  kept  him 
almost  entirely  to  the  music  of  Corclli,  Tardiii, 
Paganini,  and'Viotti.  When  Paganini  returned 
to  Uenoa  he  was  enchanted  with  the  improve- 
ment young  Camillo  had  made,  and  advised  his 
father  what  course  to  pursue  with  him.  He  was 
then  placed  under  other  masters. 

His  father  was  now  desirous  that  his  eon  should 
make  a  tour  in  France  and  England.  And  in 
the  year  1829,  when  ho  was  but  ten  years  of 
age,  he  started  on  his  jotimey,  accompanied  by 
M.  Dellepiano,  hia  second  master,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Paganini.  At  Paris  he  played  twice  at 
the  Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  such  ap- 
plaoso  and  Buoceee  as  never  fi^  to  the  lot  of  any 


other  youthful  artist.  From  this  time  he  con- 
tinued to  improve  upon  his  &vorite  instrument, 
and  to  astonish  the  people  wherever  he  went. 
The  first  time  he  played  in  London  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Madame  Pasta's  benefit  at  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre ;  and  subsequently  he  gave  free 
concerts  on  hia  own  account.  Every  night  dur- 
ing bis  stay  in  London,  he  was  engaged  at  miWm, 
and  his  reception  every  where  was  most  enthnsi- 
astio.  From  London  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  nearly  a  year,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Havre,  Rouen,  Ainieni^ 
lille,  Sec.  After  an  absence  of  eighteen  montiis 
he  returned  home  to  Genoa.  He  now  applied 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  countopoint  un- 
der Serra,  an  ingenious  compoea:  after  the  man- 
ner of  Mosaxt,  though  but  little  known  as  yet 
beyond  the  native  walls  of  Genoa.  Hia  instmo- 
tions  in  hatmtmy  were  rigorous  and  infiexibk. 
The  young  artist  studied  under  him  Sat  ti^ht 
years.  When  Paganini  returned  from  France 
and  England,  young  Camillo  frequently  called 
upon  him  to  hear  him  play,  and  ask  his  advice. 
And  although  the  ^eat  violinist  was  at  this  time 
most  grievously  indisposed,  yet  he  neither  refused 
his  assent  unto  nor  withheld  his  playing  ftom  his 
young  friend.  "W'e  have  not  room  to  follbv  this 
young  artist  through  all  his  brilliant  career.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  he  visited  all  the  j^rcAt  cities 
of  Europe,  and  was  evcrj'  where  victorious,  sweep- 
ing all  before  him,  and  creating  a  gnai  furore  in 
all  the  audiences  that  heard  him  play. 

His  car  became  so  refined  and  sensitire  that 
he  grow  dis.satis&od  with  his  violin,  although  it 
was  the  best  ho  could  procure,  and  was  manu- 
factured by  Andrew  Guamerius.  He  requested 
his  father  to  write  to  Paganini  {<x  one  of  his 
violins,  and  ofTer  him  any  price  tmiU  His  &ther 
did  write,  and  the  great  master  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  not  sell  him  one,  but  make  Um  a 
present  of  one.  In  1840  Sivori  travelled  to  Nice 
on  purpoae  to  receive  the  violin  from  the  hands 
of  his  former  master.  Ho  found  Paganini  in  a 
most  deplorable  situation,  hardly  able  to  utter  a 
word  distinctiyi'and  yet  in  this  fearful  state  ho 
ugnified  his  wish  to  hear  his  pupil  play.  He 
did  jJay,  in  a  room  adjacent  to  uiat  in  which  the 
sick  artist  lay,  and  performed  whatever  he  called 
for.  Paganini  complimented  him  highly,  gave 
him  his  violin,  and  said,  "  You  will  be  the  only 
survivor  of  my  manner.  Go  to  Paris  —  study 
there  —  there  all  artists  beget  their  reputations." 
In  six  days  Sivori  was  obliged  to  leave  his  nek 
friend,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  rccotvcd  a  letter 
informing  him  that  Paganini  was  no  more.  The 
violin  which  Sivori  now  uses  is  the  one  he  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  his  dying  friend  and 
master.  Sivoti's  concert  tour  in  America,  in 
1816,  (part  of  the  time  in  company  with  Herz,  ' 
the  jnanist,)  is  fresh  in.  the  memory  of  music 
lovers.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  all  the  principal  classical 
concerts  in  London,  besides  having  made  several 
brilliant  concert  tours  upon  the  continent. 

In  person  Sivori  is  quite  below  the  ordinary 
stature,  measuring  but  uttie  if  any  over  five  feet, 
slenderly  fyrmoAt  very  expressive  dark  eyes,  high 
but  not  broad  forehead,  the  perceptive  organs 
well  developed.  In  manners  he  is  very  modest 
and  unassuming,  apparendy  not  wishing  to  pass 
himself  off  upon  the  public  ibr  more  than  ho  is 
worth. 
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SMART,  SIR  GEORGE.  This  eminent  pro- 
fessor and  orchestra  conductor  vos  the  son  of 
a  proprietor  of  a  music  warehouse  in  London. 
At  the  oratorios  for  some  years  past,  at  several 
of  the  first  London  concerts,  and  at  the  great 
provincial  meetings,  his  high  talent  as  conductor 
has  conciliated  all  opinions.  As  a  teacher,  also, 
of  the  piano-forte  and  singing,  he  was  very  de- 
servedly placed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  profes- 
sion. He  has  risen  into  estimation,  indeed,  by  a 
combination  of  qualities  not  often  to  be  fojind  in 
the  same  individual,  namely,  by  extreme  correct- 
ness and  skill  in  his  instrumental  performance, 
by  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
musical  businefls,  by  unaesnming  and  gentle- 
manly manners,  and  by  int^rity  and  liberality 
of  conduct.  Probably  from  Sir  G.  Smart's  nu- 
merous professional  avocations,  ho  has  given  but 
few  of  his  compositions  to  the  public  llic  few 
that  ore  known  are  highly  creditable  to  his  tal- 
ents ns  a  contrapuntist. 

SM^VRT,  HENRY,  brother  to  the  preceding, 
bf^an  his  musical  education,  and  studied  the 


**  Lamentation  of  David  on  the  Death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,"  an  oratorio,  l7Q6 ',  and  "  Kz  Seta 
of  Harpsichord  Lessons." 

SMriH,  ROBERT,  pzofeesor  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cajnbridge,  published,  in  1749,  "Haimon- 
ics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Sounds."  A  second 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1760. 

SMPTH,  JOHN  STAFFORD,  was  bom  at 
Gloucester  about  the  year  17d0,  where  his  Esther, 
who  initiated  him  in  music,  was  organist  of  tho 
cathedral.  Young  Smith  went  to  London  early 
in  life,  and  was  placed  under  Dr.  Boyce,  to  finish 
hia  musical  education.  From  the  exccllonce  of 
his  boy's  voice,  he  obtained  tho  situation  of  chor- 
ister of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  was,  after  some 
years,  chosen  one  of  the  organists  of  that  chapoL 
'WhtUt  yet  a  youth,  he  gave  strong  indications 
of  genius  in  composition,  and  gained  a  prize 
medkl  given  by  the  Nobloroon's  Catch  Club,  for 
the  best  glee.  Amongst  his  most  admired  works 
are  the  following :  "  Whilst  fools  their  time," 
gloo,  four  voices;  "Return,  blest  days,"  glee, 


violin  under  tho  celebrated  Cramer,  and  iu  tho  four  Toiccs;  •■  Blest  pair  of  sirens,"  glee,  five 
early  itait  of  his  life  plAj-ed  In  the  orchestras  of  Toicca ;  end  ■■  When  to  the  Muses."   He  also 


tho  Italian  Opera,  the  llaymarket  Hicatro,  and 
tho  Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  where  we  believe 
he  occupied  the  stand  of  the  principal  viola. 
About  the  year  1803  ho  retired  from  tho  musical 
profession,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father, 
become  the  proprietor  of  a  brewery.  The  con- 
cern, however,  did  not  answer  his  expectations, 
and  he  again  resumed  his  original  occupation. 
He  was  employed  with  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Smart,  in  teaching,  and  assisted  in  several  schools, 
wh^o  his  ability  and  attention  wore  highly  es- 
teemed. His  cWacter,  however,  as  a  violuust, 
induced  Mr.  Arnold  to  engage  Smart  at  the  open- 
ing of  Uio  English  Opera  House,  as  leader  of  the 
band,  where  he  remained  during  many  seasons. 
Ho  was  then  retained  at  Drury  Lane  in  a  similar 
capacity.  He  continued  to  lead  the  Drury  Lane 
band  tUl  1621.  He  has  also  led  the  oratorios 
since  the  management  was  undertaken  by  his 
brothec  in  1813.  It  was  his  pecuUar  pride  to 
have  formed  the  Drury  Lane  band  mtiioly  of 
English  professors ;  and  so  justly  did  they  esti- 
mate his  character  and  sonricea  that  a  cup  was 
presented  to  him^  to  record  his  merits  and  their 
gratitude.  Ho  died  of  a  typhus  fever  at  Dublin, 
in  NoTOmbor,  18£3,  «ged  foity-fiv&  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Fhilharmanie  Coneort,  which  ho 
led  in  turn.  Nor  weie  his  merits  known  only 
in  the  metropolis.  He  had  assisted  at  many  pro- 
vincial meetings,  where  his  talents  and  his  ur- 
banity  were  alike  conspicuous,  and  gained  the 
universal  esteem.  About  1821  ho  set  up  a  man- 
ufactory of  piano-fortea  upon  a  peculiar  struc- 
ture, and  he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
ment of  gre^  importance  in  the  touch  of  these 
instruments. 

SMITH,  JOHN  CHBISTOPHEB,  an  English 
musician  and  composer,  was  conductor  of  several 
grand  concerts  in  London,  between  the  years 
1732  and  1768.  His  tahmta  were  principally 
fonnod  under  the  direction  of  Handel,  seveiul  of 
whose  oratorios  ho  produced ;  amongst  others, 
he  gave  eight  performances  of  Handcrs  "  Sam- 
son," from  the  year  1760  to  1768.  Amongst  bis 
own  eompositioiu  may  be  named  "  Teraminta," 
a&  opera,  1732;  "  Roialmcto,"  an  opera,  17S9; 


published  >'  A  CoUectlon  of  Songs  of  various 
kinds,  and  for  different  Voices,  with  tho  Music," 
folio,  1785,  and  "Musica  Antiqua,  a  Selection  of 
Music  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury," two  volumes,  folio,  1812. 

SMITH,  CHARLES,  was  bom  m  London  in 
1786 :  his  father,  Mr.  Felton  Smith,  was  brought 
up  iu  the  choir  of  Christohurcb,  Oxford,  and 
displayed  much  musical  talent,  but  on  leaving 
college  declined  making  it  his  profession.  At  the 
early  age  of  four  years  Charles  Smith  evinced  a 
great  genius  for  music,  both  vocal  and  insCr,u- 
mental,  playing,  at  that  age,  on  the  piano-forte, 
any  tune  he  had  heanl,  and  singing  several  of 
Dibdin's  favorite  songs  with  the  greatest  truth 
and  correctness,  though  he  could  not  speak  the 
words  plainly,  'llie  premature  genius  he  thus  dis- 
played induced  his  parents  to  give  him  a  mas- 
ter, and  before  ho  was  five  years  old  he  was  put 
under  tho  care  of  Costellow,  with  whom  he  mode 
a  most  rapid  progress :  before  he  even  attained 
the  age  of  six  he  composed  a  little  air,  to  which 
his  mother  wrote  the  words ;  this,  with  some  of 
Dr.  Amc'a  beautiful  airs,  he  used  to  sing,  accom- 
|nnying  himself  on  tho  piano-forte,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  who  heard  him.  At  the  ago  of 
eight,  his  mother  requested  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  concerning  his  future  destination,  when 
tho  doctor,  with  great  promptitude  and  kindness, 
immediately  called  at  the  house  of  his  parents  to 
hear  him.  The  child  played  a  very  diiKcult 
sonata  of  dementi's,  at  which  performance  tho 
doctor  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  and 
requested  a  specimen  of  his  vocal  talents ;  ho 
then  sang,  accompanying  himself,  "  Henry's 
Cottage  Maid,"  and  "Ininfnncy."  The  doctor 
was  delighted  at  this  last  trial ;  but  when  he 
saw  little  Smith  put  "The  soldier  tired"  upon 
,his  desk,  he  laughed,  and  said,  "My  dear,  you 
are  a  clever  little  fellow,  but  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  attempt  that  song."  He  replied,  "  Y^es, 
sir,  if  you  please,  I'll  try  it ;  but  I  only  bought  it 
yesterday,  so  I  fear  I  shall  not  sing  it  very  well," 
He,  however,  executed  the  air,  and  accompanied 
himsdf  in  a  style  which  the  doctor  said  he 
could  have  had  no  eone^tion  of;  not  lupposing 
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it  possible  that  a  child  of  that  age  could  haTo 
breath  auffictent  to  go  through  the  runniiiK  pas- 
sages. The  doctor  then  told  his  parents  that  he 
was  certainly  a  native  ^nius  ;  that  it  would  bo  a 
sin  to  lob  the  profession  of  him ;  that  ho  had 
every  requisite  to  make  a  fine  singer ;  but  as  the 
voice  of  a  boy  was  very  precarious,  he  advised 
them  not  to  depend  upon  that,  but  recommended 
his  being  put  into  the  Chapel  Boyal,  where  he 
would  be  well  grounded  in  the  theory  of  music, 
&e.  The  doctor's  advice  was  taken,  and  soon 
after  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Ayrton,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  boys,  who,  being  highly  delighted  with 
the  child,  introduced  him.  as  a  chorister  on  the 
first  vacancy,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  year 
1796.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  the  princess 
royal  was  married,  and  though  young  Smith 
had  only  been  a  few  months  in  the  school,  he 
was  selected  to  sing  a  principal  part  in  tho  mar- 
riage anthem  ;  in  performing  which  he  pleased 
Dr.  Ayrton  so  much,  that  he  gave  him  a  silver 
coin.  Tho  doctor's  great  ago  and  inflrmitice 
prevented  his  paying  that  attention  which  his 
parents  thought  so  promising  a  child  required, 
and  tho  other  branches  of  his  education  not 
being  so  welt  attended  to  as  they  wished,  induced 
them,  in  the  year  1798,  to  take  him  out  of  the 
school,  and  introduce  him  to  J.  Ashley,  who,  for 
Handel's  music  and  ballads,  was  considered  one 
of  the  first  masters  of  his  day.  Mr.  Ashley  saw 
the  youth's  merits,  and  eagerly  accepted  lum  as 
an  articled  pupil.  In  1799  he  began  to  sing  in 
private  parties,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  came  for- 
ward at  the  oratorios  and  vocal  concerts  at  Itaue- 
lagh,  &c.  After  being  heard  at  these  places,  he 
was  eagerly  engaged  at  all  the  private  conoerts, 
ladios'  glee  concerts,  and  all  the  country  music 
meetings,  city  bolls,  dinners,  suppers,  &c.  Ho 
was  also  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Prince's 
Harmonic  Club,  held  for  several  seasons  at  the 
1'hatched  House  tavern,  and  often  had  the  honor 
to  join  in  glees  and  sing  duets  with  the  king, 
whose  fine  voice,  taste,  and  skill  in  the  science 
were  well  known.  He  was  also  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  lloyal  Kentiah  Bowmen's  Lodge,  in 
Kent,  where  concerts  wore  given  to  the  ladies 
who  graced  the  lodge  with  their  presence.  Here 
Smith  need  to  be  greatly  caressed  by  the  Duch- 
esses of  Devonshire  and  Gordon,  Mrs.  Crew,  and 
other  ladies  of  high  rank  and  fashion,  whose 
parries  in  town  he  constantly  attended,  when 
there  was  no  regular  concert ;  for  as,  when  only 
thirteen,  he  played  concertos  and  accompanied 
himself  finely,  many  parties  prefonod  his  single 
performance  to  a  regular  concert.  At  sixteen. 
Smith  was  liberated  from  the  control  of  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, and  continued  his  vocal  career  without  any 
interval  of  leisure,  having  sometimes  three  en- 
gagements of  a  night,  till  the  year  1803 ;  in  the 
summer  of  which  he  went  with  a  party  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow,  to  perform  glee  concerts,  and 
at  both  places  met  with  much  encouragement. 
In  the  month  of  Scpt^ber  he  returned  to  town. 
He  had  then  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  and 
Mr.  Ashley,  on  hearing  him,  found  his  voice 
banning  to  be  unsteady,  on  which  he  advised 
him  to  sing  soprano  no  more;  in  consequence  of 
■which  he  retired,  and  applied  himself  to  study 
tho  theory  of  music,  the  practice  of  the  organ, 
and  to  teaching,  of  vi-bich  he  had  soon  a  great 
share.  He  had  very  early  become  a  proficient  on 
the  ox%KD,  and  now  often  officiated  for  Mr.  Kny- 


vett  and  Mr.  Stafford  Smith,  at  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
"When  he  was  about  eightcecn,  he  beiAme  Mr. 
Bartleman's  deputy  at  Croydon  Church,  and  on 
that  gentleman's  resigiution  he  wo^  elected  or- 
ganist there.  To  his  skill  on  this  instrument 
Dr.  Crotch  and  Charles  Wesley  have  often  borne 
tesrimouy.  During  this  time,  Smith's  talent  fof 
composition  had  not  lata  dcnrnout:  he  com- 
pos«l  several  songs  for  baas  and  tenor  voices, 
which  were  sung  by  T.  Welsh  and  himself  (for 
his  voice  was  now  sunk  to  a  tenor)  with  groat 
applause ;  also  several  ballads,  which  were  sung 
by  Miss  Bolton,  and  other  professional  persons. 
When  near  twenty,  Smith  was  solicitod  by  a 
theatrical  performer  to  accompany  her  and  hw 
husband  to  Ireland,  whore  she  was  gmng  to  nng 
and  give  recitarions.  Much  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  parents,  ho  acceded  to  her  nroposal, 
and  jtHued  the  party ;  he  returuod  at  the  stated 
period,  but  his  mind,  in  consequence  of  some 
connections  ho  had  formed  there,  had  become 
unsettled,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  returned  back  to 
Dublin,  where  he  remained  ten  months,  and  then 
rejoined  his  &mily  in  London :  ho  was  soon  rem- 
atated  in  hia  business,  and  was  appointed  organ- 
ist of  Welbeck  Chapel,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  SVesley.  He  now,  in  conjunction  with 
J.  Pocock,  began  to  writo  for  the  theatres ;  and 
in  1809  composed  the  music  to  a  force  called 
"  Yes  or  No,"  which  had  a  great  run.  Some 
rime  after  this  he  undertook  the  whole  of  the 
music  to  a  melodrama  called  "Tho  Tourist 
friend ; "  this  was  nuceceded  by  '■  £^t  or  Miss," 
which  had  an  astonishing  run,  as  had  also  *'  Any 
Tiling  New."  He  wrote,  also,  two  songs  in 
"How  to  die  for  Ijove."  Soon  after  this,  Mr. 
Focock,  on  some  difi'erence  with  the  maiutgcis, 
left  Drury  Lone,  and  wrote  for  Covent  Garfen, 
to  which  houBo  Mr.  Bishop  was  appointed  com- 
poser. C.  Smith,  not  wishing  to  write  with  any 
other  writer,  then  gave  up  his  theatrical  pursuits 
entirely.  His  voice  at  ttus  period  was  settled  to 
a  bass  ;  and  in  1813,  ho  appeared  at  the  oratori- 
os, and  was  received  with  great  applause.  He 
continued  singing  in  public  during  three  seasons. 
In  1815  he  mamed  Miss  Booth,  of  Norwich,  a 
young  lady  justly  celebrated  for  her  musical  tal- 
ents, and  whose  exertions  in  her  profession  were 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  him.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  having  the  offer  of  a  very  lucratira 
situation  in  Liverpool,  where  ho  had  sung  the 
year  before,  and  made  some  valuable  connections, 
he  accepted  it,  and  the  success,  irom  his  very  first 
year,  exceeded  hb  most  sanguine  hopes.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Liverpool,  Smith  composed 
much  music  for  the  piano,  and  some  sweet  bal- 
lads, published  by  Power  in  tho  Strand.  "  The 
Baby  Boy,"  and  "  Far  o'er  the  sea,"  both  sung 
b;  Sirs.  Salmon  with  the  moat  unbounded  ap- 
plause, established  his  fomo  as  a  bailad  writa; 
but  lus  best  composition  was  «'The  Battia  of 
UohonBndon." 

8MORZANDO,  or  SMOEZ.\TO,  or  SMOBZ. 
(I.)  An  expression  implying  that  Uie  sounds  of 
tho  passage  over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be 
gradually  diminiahcd,  in  the  le<fato  manner. 

SNEGASITTS,  CYHIACUS,  published,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1S90,  a  tract  upon  harmonics,  or  the 
use  of  the  monochord,  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring and  ascertaining  the  proportions  of  sounds 
by  a  single  string,  of  which  he  aacribea  the  invan- 
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tion  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  ho  went  to 
England,  and,  remaining  in  London,  made  him- 
self known  by  many  very  beautiful  compositions, 
both  vocal  and  inatnimental,  as  also  mvwal  taste- 
ful adaptatioiu.  Hia  compoations  are  quit« 
ntunerouB. 

SOLEEE,  or  SOLLER,  ETIENNE,  a  clari- 
netist at  Paris,  woa  bom  at  Mont  Louis  in  1753. 
In  176i  he  made  liis  tUbut  at  tho  Concert  ^irituet. 
He  then  became  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Koyal, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  his  instrument  at  the 
Conservatory.  He  publiBhcd  much  music  for 
his  instrument.   He  died  in  1817. 


tion  to  the  Arabians  :  this  is  the  only  new  idea 
Dr.  Bumey  could  find  in  this  book,  of  which  the 
original  title  is,  "  Nova  et  Ezquuiia  MonocAordi 
Dimataio."  The  same  author  published  likewise, 
in  1590,  an  elementary  tract,  entitled  "Itagogea 
Mwica,"  in  two  books,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
seems  brevity ;  consisting  of  little  more  than 
defiuitions  of  musical  terns,  with  short  exam- 
ples in  notation. 

SOAVE.  (I.)  A  word  implying  that  the 
movement  to  which  it  is  pro&xcd  is  to  bo  per- 
formed in  a  soft,  sweet,  and  engaging  style.  See 

DOLCB. 

SODI,  a  Parisian  hoipiat  and  dramatic  com- 
poser, brought  out  several  operettas  at  the  ThuA- 
tre  Italienne,  between  the  years  17<33  and  1760. 

SOECK  PIPE.  The  appellation  given  iha 
ancient  northorn  poets  to  the  bagpipe. 

SOGGETTO.  (I.)  The  theme,  or  subject. 
See  those  words. 

SUEKENSEX,  JOHANN,  doctor  of  medicine 
at  Ijobenateiii,  was  bom  at  Holatein  in  1767. 
Early  in  life  he  studied  music  under  Gambold 
aud  La  Trobe ;  and  afterwards  at  Copenhagen, 
under  J.  A.  P.  Schulz.  He  published  much  ad- 
mired Tooal  music,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
since  the  year  1796. 

SOL.  The  fifth  of  the  six  syllables  invented 
by  Guide,  and  applied  to  the  notes  of  his  gamut. 
The  natural  aol  answers  to  tho  letter  G. 

SOLA,  CHARLES  mCHAEL  ALEXIS, 
bom  at  Turin  in  1786,  was  placed  at  an  early  age 
under  Pugnani,  to  leam  the  theory  of  music.  At 
tho  death  of  that  great  master.  Sola  became  de- 
BtTons  of  devoting  his  attention  to  the  atudy  of 
some  instruments,  without,  at  the  some  tune, 
giving  up  that  of  counterpoint.  He  dooided  on 
the  llute,  and  accordint;ly  engaged  for  his  mas- 
ters, first  Pipino,  and  subsoquontly  Vondano,  two 
flutists  much  diatinguishod  at  that  period.  Af- 
ter making  rapid  progress  on  his  instmment,  he 
accepted  on  engagement  as  flutist,  for  the  term 
of  two  years,  at- the  Theatre  Boyal  in  Turin, 
licing  then  desirous  of  visiting  foreign  countries, 
he  entered  as  a  voluntocr  musician  in  the  third 
demi-brigade,  in  which  situation  ho  remained 
nearly  four  years.  Ho  then  obtained  hia  dis- 
charge, and  settled  at  Geneva,  in  the  fiamily  of 
Madame  do  Stoel,  as  linnng  mastor  to  her  daugh- 
ter, in  which  situation  he  remained  nearly  four 
years.  At  one  of  Uxe  concerts  which  were  peri- 
odically given  by  Madame  dc  StaGl,  Sola,  who 
was  the  principal  musician,  finding  that  the  con- 
versation of  tho  company  was  so  loud  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  music  to  be  heard,  spoke  to 
his  brother  muucians,  and  they  accordingly  com- 
menced and  finished  a  quartet  in  four  difi'erent 
keys,  receiving  afterwords  the  approbation  of  the 
company,  who  had  not  discovered  tho  circum- 
stance, though  one  gcntleninn  observed  that  he 
could  not  wtderstand  the  music  they  were  play- 
ing. He  likewise,  during  tliis  period,  received 
further  instructions  in  counterpoint  from  Bideau, 
(the  elder,)  formerly  violoncellist  at  the  Ooraudie 
Italienne,  in  Paris,  and  a  profound  harmonist. 
In  1816  ho  wrote  a  French  opera,  called  "  Le 
Tribunal,"  which  was  pcrlormed  at  Geneva  with 
great  suocoh.   In  1817t  by  tho  earnest  eolicita- 


SOLFAIXG.  Singing  the  notes  of  the  scale 
to  the  monosyllables  applied  to  them  by  Guido. 

See  SOLMIZATIOK. 


SOLFEGGIO.  (L)  An  exorcise  for  tho  voice, 
through  all  tho  various  intervals,  as  named  in 
Bolmization. 


SOLFEGGIAMENTL    (I.  pi.)  Compoailions 
intended  as  exercises  for  singing  at  eight,  and 
of  which  the  syllables  do,  n,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la, 
form  the  subject. 

SOLI.  (I.  pi.)  Two  or  more  instruments, 
playing  their  respective  parU  singly,  arc  said  to 
perform  aolL  This  word,  in  the  tcare,  tdways  in- 
dicates the  omnposer'R  design^  that  the  parts  over 
which  it  is  written  should  be  perfinmed  by  single 
instruments ;  that  ia,  should  not  be  doubled, 

SOUE,  JEAN  PIEREE,  a  favorite  French 
dramatic  composer,  was  also  a  singer  at  tho 
Th6Atre  Feydean  about  the  year  1767.  He  died 
at  Paris,  in  1812,  aged  fifty-six.  Amongst  his 
dramatic  works  we  can  name  tho  following : 
"  Jean  et  Geiieviive,"  in  one  act,  1792  !  "  Le  Joc- 
key," in  one  act;  "La  Soubrelte,"  in  one  act; 
"Asdiitt,"  in  three  acts,  1796;  *' Chapitre 
Second,"  in  one  act,  1709 ;  £a  Pbiw  et  ie  beau 
Temt,"  in  one  act,  1800;  "Lisez  PltUarqw,"  in 
one  act,  1801 ;  *'  L'Epottv  Ginireitx,"  in  one  act ; 
"  HenrieUa  et  Verseuil,"  in  one  act ;  "  L' Incerti- 
tude Malemelle,"  in  one  act,  1803 ;  "  Lea  Deux 
Ondea,"  in  one  act,  1804 ;  *'  Chactm  son  Tour,"  in 
one  act,  1805;  "VOpira  au  ViUage,"  1807; 
" Le  UttUard  Noir,"  in  one  act;  "  Amm,"  in  one 
act ;  "  Mademoiielle  de  Ouiae,"  in  three  acts,  1808 ; 
and  "Xw  SlinettrBla,"  in  three  acta,  1811. 

SOLLECITO.  (I.)  A  word  formerly  used 
to  signify  sometimes  a  pathetic  stylo  of  perform- 
ance, at  other  timea  a  careful  and  exact  man- 
ner. 

SOLMIZATION,  or  SOLPAIXG.  The  art 
of  sounding  tho  notes,  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding syllables,  of  the  gamut.  This  prepara- 
tory exercise,  so  necessary  to  sight- singing,  and 
which,  by  uniting  in  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
the  ideas  of  the  diiferent  syllables  with  those  of 
the  intervals,  fiicilitates  the  recollection  of  tho 
several  sounds,  was  of  very  ancient  adoption. 
Aristides  Quintilianus  informs  us  that  the 
Greeks  had  four  syllables,  or  denominations  of 
notes,  which  they  applied  to  the  sounds  of  their 
tetnu^ord,  aa  wo  aesiga  otu  to  those  of  our 
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SOLFEGGL  (1.^1.)  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
according  to  the  rules  of  solmization. 

SOLFEGGIAI^  (L)  To  tolfu.  See  Bol- 
mization. 
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oetave.  These  four  sj'Uables.'were  the  following ; 
te,  to,  the,  tho.  The  ta  answered  to  the  first  sound, 
or  the  hjtpaU,  of  th«  first  tetrachord ;  tho  to  to 
the  papypatM;  the  (As  to  the  Igehatm ;  and  the 
tho  to  the  ntU:  and  k  on,  in  replicating  the  tet- 
rachord. 

Guido,  having  substituted  his  hcxachord  in 
place  of  the  ancient  tetrachord,  adopted  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  aolmUation,  six  other  syllables, 
—  ut,  re,  mi,  /a,  »ol,  la,  —  token  irom  the  hymn 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

It  appears,  however,  that  tho  UM  of  these  sylla- 
bles was  not  quickly  adopted,  except  in  Italy, 
where  they  were  first  introduced ;  and  that  tho 
syliablee,  pro,  to,  do,  no,  a,  were,  long  after,  con- 
tinued to  bo  used  in  France,  though  at  length 
those  of  Guido  were  received  in  that  as  well  as 
in  the  other  countries  of  Eunm. 

Of  the  seven  notes  in  the  French  scale,  only 
four,  for  a  while,  were  used  by  the  English,  as  mi, 
fa,  Mol,  la;  but  now  they,  as  w^  as  the  Italians, 
employ  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  changing 
ut  for  da,  as  a  softer  and  more  vocal  syllable.  By 
applying  thcso  syllables  to  the  several  notes,  tho 
practitioner  not  only  utters  the  sound  with  more 
fulness,  ease,  and  freedom,  but,  by  liie  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  attains  a  ready  recollection  of  tibe 
places  of  the  tones  and  semitones,  and,  by  feeling 
the  relation  between  the  syllaUe  and  the  musicu 
sounds,  acquires  the  power  of  expressing  them 
with  truth  and  certainty. 

In  1582  six  syUables  wore  usod  in  solmizaticm, 
and  at  that  time  v  was  used  for  u;  as,  vt,  ut. 
The  syllables  were,  — ■ 


In  the  application  of  syllables  to  tho  notes,  the 
Americans  once  used  fa,  sol,  la,  mi.  Quido  intro- 
duced tho  following :  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  lol,  la.  Hear- 
ing the  monks,  in  a  church  at  Komo,  sing  a 
hymn  in  Sapphic  verse  in  honor  of  St.  John,  he 
observed  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  first  word 
of  each  hemistich  rose  either  a  tone  or  semitone 
higher  than  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  preceding 
hemistich,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  hexachord, 
bt^nning  with  tho  tonic  and  ascending  to  the 
ninth.  The  words  of  the  hymn  and  the  melody, 
as  it  was  then  sung,  have  been  discovered  in  the 
library  of  tho  Cathedral  Church  of  Sons. 

Tho  French  retain  tho  original  six,  with  the 
addition  of  ji  for  the  seventh,  viz. :  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
aol,  la,  at.  The  Italians,  for  the  sake  of  a  soncr 
pronunciation,  have  changed  the  tU  into  do,  vis. : 
do,  re,  mi,  fa,  aol,  la,  at.  C.  H.  Uraun,  the  cele- 
brated Prussian  chapel-master,  employed  da,  me, 
ni,  po,  ttt  la,  be ;  which  accustomed  the  student 
to  sing  upon  all  the  vowels,  intermixed  with  the 
principal  consonants.  The  following  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  tho  different  syllables  are  ap- 
plied to  notes :  — 


Guido  ■q'Man,  at,  ut,  n,  ml,  fli,  ■at,  U,  nt 

ITw  fwnch  ut.  ut,  re,  mi,  fk,  tvl,  [a.  il,  nl. 

TIm  lUHui  dn,  do,  i«.  mi,  fa,  Ml.  te,  li,  du. 

WlkSSi'i  ^  d^mfcrtpo,  ta.lmto.  d.. 

ThefBgUihi   ft,  Chnlliih.  ■ol.k.ini.  ft. 


In  Guido'n  system  the  seventh  is  left  blank, 
not  knowing  what  syllable  was  usod  previous  to 
the  application  of  ei  by  the  French.  In  sharping 
notes  we  use  the  syllables  re  and  tt,  which  bring 
the  syllables  in  the  chromatic  octave  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


Kl,  11,  la,  ft,  11,  Bol,      U,  ft,  mi, 

SOLMIZATION  X  LA  GREC.  A  Bpeciea 
of  soluuxation  formerly  practised,  in  which  the 
old  Greek  system  of  tetrachords  was  adhered  to, 
Fo  &r  as  to  use  but  four  characters,  which  were 
repeated  from  tetrachord  to  tetrachord  as  we  now 
repeat  from  octave  to  octave.  The  Greek  toimi- 
sation  consisted  of  the  four  monosyllables,  ta,  -ni, 
Ttu,  Tf ;  and  the  English,  for  a  lon^  whUc,  used 
only  four  of  tiie  six  syllables  of  their  hexaxdiatds 
—  mi,  fa,  )a. 

SOLNITZ,  A.  O.,  an  instrumental  oompoaer 
of  talent  at  Leyden  in  1758,  died  there,  aged 
thirty-six.  Some  of  his  music  was  publishedf  at 
Amsterdam. 

SOLO.  (I.)  A  composition  for  a  dngle  Toiee 
or  instrument. 

SOMIS,  LOUENZO,  chapel-master  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  was  recorded  in  Italy  as  an  imitator 
of  Corclli,  but  in  a  stylo  somewhat  modernized, 
after  the  model  of  Vivaldi,  He  printed  at  Ilome, 
in  1722,  his  "  Opera  Prima,  di  SotuUe  d  Viotiito  « 
ViohneeOo  o  CembiUo,"  the  pieces  contained  in 
which  ore  much  in  Corelli's  manner ;  some  of 
them  with  double-stopped  fi^es,  like  those  of 
his  model,  and  some  without.  Somis  wns  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  violin  of  his  time ; 
but  his  chief  professional  honor  is  the  having 
formed,  amongst  hiiBoluJarSt  such  a  perfonoet  as 
Oiardini. 

SOMMEII^  The  name  by  which  the  French 
distinguished  the  airs  in  their  old  smous  operas, 
because  they  wore  calculated  to  tranquillize  the 
feoUngs,  and  lull,  even  to  drowsiness. 

SOX  AT  A.  (I.)  An  instrumental  composition, 
consisting  of  several  movements  cnlculatod  to 
display  the  powers  and  expression  of  the  instru- 
ments for  which  it  is  written.  The  sonata,  whidt 
is  designed  for  a  ui^Ie  instrument  to  each  part, 
is,  in  instrumental  composition,  what  the  cantata 
is  in  vocal  composition ;  and  varies  from  the 
overture  and  concerto  as  the  trio  or  quartet  dif- 
fers from  the  chorus.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  sonatas.  The  Italians,  however,  reduced  them 
principally  to  two:  the  sonata  da  camera,  or 
chamber  sonata ;  and  the  sonata  da  nUeso,  or 
church  sonata. 

llic  sonata,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  a  composi- 
tion for  piano,  oi^n,  or  other  inBtnunont,  usu- 
ally of  three  or  four  distinct  movements,  each 
with  a  unity  of  its  own,  yet  all  related  so  as  to 
form  one  vaiiod  but  coiudstent  whole.  It  com- 
monly begins  with  an  allegro,  sometimes  preceded 
by  a  slow  introduction.  Then  come  the  an- 
dante, adagio,  or  largo ;  then  the  lively  and 
playful  minuet  and  trio,  or  scherzo ;  and  lastly 
tho  finale,  in  quick  time.  The  sonata  form  is 
common  also  to  the  symphony,  and  the  trio* 
quartet,  quintet,  &c.,  for  string  instruments. 

SONATINA.  (I.)  A  short  sonata.  Tile  dt- 
minutive  of  that  term. 
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SOXG.  A  short  lyric  poem  set  to  music.  In 
poetry,  a  littlo  compoaitton,  consiittiug  of  easy 
and  natural  vGrses,  set  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be 
sung.  Song,  in  niuMC,  in  applied  in  general  to  a 
singlo  piece  of  music,  whether  contrived  for  the 
Toice  or  an  iiutramcnt.  The  lue  of  longa  seems 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  from  that  of  words, 
and,  in  effect,  is  scarcely  less  general.  The  an- 
cients had  the  art  of  singing  before  they  had  that  of 
writing;  and  their  laws,  as  well  as  their  histories, 
were  sung  long  before  they  were  inscribed.  All 
lyric  poetry,  properly  speolung,  consists  of  songs : 
but  we  only  treat  of  that  which  more  commonly 
beats  this  name^  and  whioh,  as  for  as  ooncems 
the  ancient  songs,  yriSl  lead  us  to  some  curious 
particulars. 

To  begin  with  the  songs  of  the  table.  In  the 
most  remote  times  of  Greece,  all  the  guests,  ac- 
ceding to  Diceeaxchus,  Flutarcb,  and  Artemou, 
sang  blether,  and  in  the  same  sbain,  the  praises 
of  ihe  IMnnity.  Hence  these  songs  were  real 
pscans,  or  sacred  canticles.  The  guests  afterwards 
sang  enccessively,  each  in  his  turn  holding  a 
branch  of  myrtle,  which  passed  from  the  hand  of 
him  who  had  sung  to  him  who  was  to  sing 
next. 

At  length,  when  music  was  improved  and  the 
lyre  was  used  in  feasts,  only  the  ingenious  and 
scicntiSc  were  qualified  to  sing  at  tablo,  at  least 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre.  The  others, 
obliged  to  sing  unaccompanied  and  to  confino 
themselves  to  the  branch  of  myrtle,  gave  birth 
to  a  Greek  proverb,  by  which  they  said  of  a  man, 
when  the^  would  tax  him  vith  ignorance,  that 
he  sang  with  the  myrtle. ' 

The  subjects  of  the  tootia,  or  songs  sung  to  the 
lyre,  were  not  only  drawn  from  love  and  wine, 
like  the  modem  festive  songs,  but  firom  history, 
war,  and  even  morality. 

The  Greeks  hod  also  songs  piopet  to  the 
different  jnrofiiwnons ;  such  as  the  song  of  the 
sh^herds,  the  song  of  the  reapers,  the  song  of 
the  millers,  the  song  of  tho  weavers,  the  song 
of  the  wool  carders,  the  song  of  the  nurses,  the 
song  of  the  lovers,  the  song  of  tho  ladies,  and 
the  song  of  tho  young  ^Is. 

They  had  also  a  marriage  song,  called  "Uyme- 
nea  ;  "  the  song  *•  DtUU"  fox  merry  occauons ;  toi 
lamentation,  '*Jaleme;"  and  •*/iino>"fl(>r funerals. 
Lastly,  there  were  also  hymns  or  songs  in  honor 
of  the  gods  and  heroes.  This  genus  passed  from 
the  Greeks  to  the  Komans ;  and  sfivoral  of  tho 
oclc»  of  llomcc  arc  amatory,  others  bacchanalian. 
I'hc  cccleidafitics  among  our  Saxon  ancestors 
had  a  particular  song,  psalm,  or  hj-mn  for  each 
of  the  canonical  hour^ ;  as  daybroiuc  song,  mat- 
in song ;  third  song,  or  song  for  tho  third 
hour  of  tlie  day;  midday  song;  song  for  the 
ninth  hour ;  evening  song,  or  vesper:* ;  and 
midnight  song.  Tho  moderns  have  also  their 
eongs  of  different  kinds,  according  to  tho  taste 
and  genius  of  each  country ;  hut  the  Italians, 
English,  and  I^ceuch  arc  most  celebrated  in  this 
species  of  composition,  llio  genuine  Scotch  and 
bish  songs  have,  howe^'er,  tho  mmt  of  an  origi- 
nality of  character,  and  possess  an  excluuve 
sweetness,  which  has  always  delighted  the  ears 
of  every  nation. 

Uur  own  country  has,  as  yet,  little  to  boast  of 
in  the  way  of  national  melodies.  Yet  tho 
American  revolution  lends  a  lasting  interest  to 
■  few  patriotic  songSt  which  sprang  into  existence 


during  that  memorable  struggle.  We  autgoin 
the  words  and  tunes  of  a  few  of  these,  with  some 
account  of  tho  origin  of  each. 

The  Libshtt  Sonc^ 
Copied  fnm  an  Almanac  publiahtd  at  Boiion  fit 
the  year  1769. 


Cont,  Jolii  hand  la  ^and,  bma  AiiMrieui  lUi  And 


rauM  TOOT  bold  hcarti  at  Mt  Llbcttjr^  call  ■ 

No  tynanooi  aota  ihall  rap. 


Vt*m  your  jail  cklm. 

Or  italn  vUh  dbbonor  JkinnlGa'i  nam. 


dam  wate  bocn.  and  In  frMdom  well  lire. 

Oni    ptm.«i  an  tcad7i 


Sleadr,  Utadi,  «lMdr  I  Not  a*  dam,  btUai  tiraaniaii,  onr  moncr 

we'll  glTC. 

1,  Coin*,  Join  hand  In  hand,  biarc  Amerkaiil  all, 
And  niuM  your  bold  hnrti  at  lUr  Liberty '■  call  | 
No  tTnunoai  act*  (halt  luiiprcii  your  ju)t  claim, 
Ur  (tain  wltb  dUhosoi  America'!  uuuc. 

CHORua. 

In  fMedom  wbVs  bom,  and  In  riccdom  wo'U  llrei 

Our  pnrm  an  nady  i 

Steady,  fiiendr,  Meady  I 
Hot  ai  ilarai,  but  a>  ftceuen,  oar  money  well  gtre. 

S.  Out  worthy  forffklhen  —  let'*  gire  them  a  chier  — 
To  ellmntci  unknown  did  courageoualy  rteeri 
Throngh  oceina  to  deierU  foi  freedom  they  cune, 
And,  dying,  bequeathed  lu  theLr  rrccUom  and  fam^. 

lu  frrtdom  WB're  bun,  ka. 

&  Their  aonerotK  bcuoma  all  dansen  delated, 
So  hiirlily.  ao  wluly,  (b«lr  birlhri;; ht*  the/  pritad  ■ 


We-ifkeep  wtuU  they  pen,  we  will  pkraiTy  keev. 
Not  ftiutnta  Ihrir  iMli  on  Uie  land  and  the  derp. 

In  fieediim  we'ia  bom. 


4.  The  tree  theic  own  handi  had  to  Uberty  reared 
They  llred  to  behold  nowius  atroof  and  levatedi 
With  Iranintrt they  cHed,  -Now oar  wtohea  we nla. 
Vor  oar  ehOdim  lUll  satliai  tho  frnlla  of  onr  pain." 

In  fiaadon  wa^  ban,  iiC 

5.  Swanni  of  pUeamen  ud  panaloiiaie  loon  wIU  appaar. 
Like  locnatt,  defonnina  (he  channe  of  the  year  i 
tiun*  vainly  will  riK.  UMwen  Talnly  dneend, 

IT  we  are  lo  drodge  for  what  Mhen  ihall  ipantk 

In  needom  we're  ban,  ka. 

ft  Then  Mn  hand  In  hand,  brave  American)  alli 
By  unltins,  wo  atandt  by  dlTldlng.  wafWli 
In  BO  righlNlu  a  eaun  let  ni  bupa  to  anccecd. 
For  IlMTCHapptoTai  of  each  jieneron*  deal. 

In  tlndotn.  we^  bom,  M. 

I.  All  ascf  ihall  ipeak  with  amaxe and  appUuM 
or  the  counoe  well  ahow  in  anpport  of  onr  law!) 
Todte  wocan  bear  — but  Ktiorre  wadladalni 
For  ahaaia  la  to  fkaemen  mora  dreadful  than 

In  taedan  we*!*  bon,  M. 

8.  Thla  bumper  I  ciown  tOi  our  iovertlgn't  health. 
And  thla  ihr  Britannia'*  uliny  and  wealth  i 
TIibC  wealth  and  that  alory  Immortal  may  be. 
If  ihc  ia  but  juat,  and  if  wo  are  but  Irte. 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  In  fkeedim        S*t  i 

Our  punr*  are  ready  i 

StPodv,  friend*,  aleady  I 
Hot  a*  •laTet,  but  a*  freeincn,  our  ntonry  well  gin. 

The  "  Song  of  Liberty  "  was  written  by  Mrs. 
KIcroy  Warren,  wife  of  General  James  Waxren.  of 
Plymouth,  Ms»B.,  and  is  the  first  native  compo- 
sition set  to  m\isio  and  published  that  wo  luive 
sem  in  this  country.     It  vaa  ysry  popular 
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throughout  the  colonics.  Mn.  Warren  bIbo 
wrote  several  political  pieces  before  the  rerolu- 
tion,  and  afterwards  a  rery  interesting  history 
of  tite  principal  events  of  the  war.  She  died  at 
Plymouth  in  1814.  In  1770  a  iww  vmum  of  this 
Rong  was  published  in  BickerstafTs  Almanac. 
1^  old  music  was  retained ;  but  the  words  were 
now,  and  the  title  of  the  song  changed  to  "  The 
Massachusetts  Song  of  Libert}-."  The  now  song 
commenced  with  this  verse :  — 

Comt,  ■vkIIot  Tonr  bamnn.  j*  toilM,  and  mr, 
Thlt  the  Kini  of  Iklr  frttJom  arc  hainpend  ddcc  i 
Dot  know  that  no  cutthnati  Our  lUlriW  on  tuni. 
Mot  ft  hoit  of  opp^—on  >luU  miothci  Um  flame 

Lb  fttnlatn  we're  boni.and,)llM  MMOf  tiMbnmi 
Will  narcr  ■mrender, 
But  iwrar  to  dcfrnd  neri 
And  KOtn  to  (iutItc,  if  uubl*  to  nr*. 

In  I7o6  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  French  posts  in  America.  That  against  Fort 
Du  Quesne  ( the  present  site  of  Pittsburg)  was  con- 
ducted by  Ueneral  Braddock ;  and  those  against 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  by  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Itlassachusetts,  and  General  Johnson,  of  New 
York,  llie  army  of  Shirley  and  Johnson,  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  17^3,  lay  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany. In  the  early  part  of  June  the  troops  of 
the  eastern  provinces  began  to  pooz  in,  company 
after  company ;  and  such  a  motley  assembly  of 


men  never  before  thronged  together  on  such  an 
occasion,  unices  an  example  may  be  found  in  the 
ragged  regiment  of  &r  John  Falstafi  It  would 
have  xelased  tJie  gravis  of  an  andioiite  to 
havesem  thedeseendanta  of  the  Puzitoiu  march- 
ing through  the  streets  of  that  ancient  aty, 
(Albany.)  and  taking  thdr  utuations  to  the  Im 
of  the  British  army,  some  with  long  coats,  some 
with  short  coats,  and  others  with  no  coats  at  all, 
with  colors  as  varied  as  the  rainbow ;  some  with 
their  hair  cropped  like  the  amy  of  Cromwell, 
and  others  with  wigs,  the  locks  of  which  floated 
with  grace  around  thdrshoulden.  match, 
their  accoutrements,  and  the  whole  arranganents 
of  the  troops  furnished  matter  of  amusement  to 
the  rest  of  the  British  army.  The  muuc  played 
the  airs  of  two  centuries  ago ;  and  the  tota  en- 
semble, upon  the  whole,  exhibited  a  sight  to  ths 
wondering  strangers  to  which  they  had  been  un- 
accustomed.  Amon^  the  club  wits  that 
belonged  to  the  British  army  there  was  a  Dr. 
ShackbuTg,  attached  to  the  stafl;  who  com- 
bined wim  the  science  of  a  surgeon  the  AiH 
and  talents  of  a  musician.  To  please  the  n«w 
comers  he  con^oaed  a  ton^  and  irith  uactb. 
gravity  recommended  it  to  the  officoa  as  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  airs  of  martial  mmio.  It 
was  this  r — 


The  joke  took,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
the  British.  Brother  Jonathan  exclaimed  it  was 
'nation  Jttu,  and  in  a  few  days  nothing  was  heard 
in  the  provincial  camp  but  the  air  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  Little  did  the  author,  in  his  composi- 
tion, then  suppose  that  an  air  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levity  and  ridicule  should  be  marked  for 
such  high  destinies.  In  twenty  years  from  that 
time  the  national  march  inspired  the  heroes  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  and,  in  less  than  thirty,  Lord 
Comwallis  and  his  army  marched  into  the  Amer- 
ican lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 

This  tune,  however,  was  not  original  with 
Dr.  Shackburg.  Ho  made  it  firom  an  old  song 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles 
L ;  a  song  which  has  in  its  day  been  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  words.  One  of  these  scmgs,  writ- 
t^  in  ridicule  of  the  Protector,  b^on  with  this 
line — I'The  Roimdjicods  and  the  CaT^jcis." 
Another  set  of  words  to  the  same  tune  was  en- 
titled Nankee  Doodle,  and  ran  thus:  — 

"ITmlMt  Dnedlt  wma  to  town 
Uuon  ■  lliila  ponr, 
WidTB  hather  in  IH*  ImI, 
TJpMi  ■  nuMninL" 

The  first  American  "parody  upon  the  original 
which  we  have  seen  was  entitled  Lydia  Fisher. 
An  aged  and  respectable  la^,  horn  in  New  Eng- 
land, says  she  lemembers  it  wdl,  and  that  it  was 
a  common  song  long  b^ore  the  revolution.  It 
was  also  a  favorite  New  England  jig.  Before  the 
war  it  was  customary  to  sing  the  tune  with  various 
impromptu  verses,  such  as,— 

"IiTdU  Lockrt  lo«t  har  poAet 

(.ydia  Fiaher  found  11 1 
Hot  a  bit  of  muDty  In  it, 
Oulj  binding  round  It," 

Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  this,  for 
within  our  recollection  the  "gais  and  boys"  of 
Masiaohiiietti  hod  ■omething  like  it  in  their 


sports.  But  our  version  is  a  little  different  fram 
the  old  lady's,  and  runs  thus : — 

"Locy  LockH  kwt  her  pockai 
In  a  nliij  ahower  t 
FblUp  C>i^r«t  ba  m  aitar  K, 
And  flmad  U  la  an  bw." 

At  a  later  period  the  toriai  had  a  song  cosa- 

menoiug,  — 

"  Taokce  Doodta  euM  to  town 
For  to  bu  J  a  flrclock  i 
Wg  will  tar  and  fbalhir  him. 
And  10  wa  will  John  UBnooek." 

This  version  has  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
the  original  —  the  first  line  being  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  the  N,  for  which  the  Y  is  snb- 
Btitutcd.  The  occurrence  of  the  word  feaCkar 
in  the  third  line  is  no  less  remarkable.  A  long 
string  of  similar  verses  is  known  to  exist,  which 
were  supnosed  to  allude  to  the  coming  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  (on  a  small  horse)  into  Oxford,  with 
his  ^gle  plume,  which  he  wore  &staied  in  a 
sort  of  knot,  whksh  the  adherents  of  the  royal 
party  called  "a  macaroni"  out  of  dmoon. 
What  renders  the  history  of  this  tune  the  more 
remarkable  is,  that  to  this  very  day  the  words  of 
"Lydia  Locket,"  alias  "Lucy  Locket,"  am 
sung  to  it  by  school  children. 

Ins  tone  is  written  in  the  some  time,  and  haa 
the  same  number  of  bars,  as  Yankee  Doodle ;  and 
&om  its  close  reBemblanco,  together  with  the 
identity  of  the  words,  we  have  littlo  doubt  but 
that  the  latter  (Yankee  Doodle,)  was  com- 
posed as  a  sort  of  parody  to  the  more  ancient 
one ;  and  though  perhaps  first  med  or  adapted  as 
B  military  air  in  I75fi,  as  stated  above,  some  othn 
individual  than  Dr.  Shackburg  was  tiie  authm-. 
The  tune  as  orifj^naUy  written  is  in  the  Itxj  of 
C,  ^  time,  and  the  notes  are  very  similar  in  their 
situation  to  those  in  Yankee  Doodle.  Tha  old 
tuneisthia: — 
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in  Foulson'B  AdTcrtiser  we  find  etilt  another 
Tcrfiion  of  this  tune,  said  to  be  the  original.  We 
arc  not  prepared  to  bclteve  the  authonty  bo  good 
here,  since  the  noted  are  rqiresented  by  letters ; 
and  the  tune  has  as  much  reacmblance  to  Nancy 
Dawson  as  it  has  to  Lydia  Locket  or  Yankee 
Doodle.   The  letters  ^ven  by  Foulaon  are,  — 


FABT  I. 

odoeioeojbIacbdIo  -c- 

TAwr  It. 

oaofiedceidedcibago 
oaofIedcbIacbdIc  -C- 

which,  when  reduced  to  muaio  paper,  read,  — 


The  British,  preceding  the  rcTolationary  war, 
when  disposed  to  ridicule  the  simplicity  of  Yan- 
kee manners  and  hilaiity,  were  accustomed  to 
sing  airs  or  songs  set  to  words  iuventpd  tor  the 
passing  occasion,  having  for  their  object  to  sat- 
irize and  sne»  at  the  New  Englanders.  It  is 
remembered  that  the  English  oflicers  then  among 
us,  acting  under  civil  and  military  appointments, 
often  felt  lordly  over  us  colonists,  and,  by  counte- 
nancing such  slurs,  they  sometimes  expressed 
th«r  Bupociliousness.  When  the  battles  of 
Concord  and  Lexington  began  the  war,  the  Eng- 
lish, when  advancing  in  triumph,  played  along 
the  road,  "  God  save  the  King ;  "  but  when  the 
Ameoicans  had  made  the  retreat  bo  disastrous  to 
the  invaders,  these  then  struck  up  the  scouted 
'Yankee  Doodle,  as  if  to  aay,  "  See  what  we  sim- 
ple Jonathans  can  do  I " 

From  that  time  the  tune  intended  deriuou 
was  assumed  throughout  all  tba  American  Colo- 
nies as  the  national  air  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
oven  as  the  Methodists  —  once  reproachfully  bo 
called  —  assumed  it  as  their  acceptable  appella- 
tion. Even  the  name  of  "  sons  of  liberty,"  which 
was  so  popular  at  tho  outset,  was  a  name  adopted 
from  the  appellation  given  ua  in  Parliament,  by 
Colonel  Bwre,  in  his  apeeoh. 

<t  Adams  and  liberty."    Thu  was  one  of  the 

"  Star-spaxgled  Banxee." 


most  popular  songs  of  early  rerolutionnry  times. 
It  was  written  by  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  of  Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  re- 
ceived from  its  sate  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

To  the  tuneof  YankeeDoodle  Prancis  Hopkin- 
Bon,  of  Philadelphia,  adapted  the  words  of  the 
song  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  tho  Kegs."  Mr. 
H.  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  circum- 
stances upon  which  he  founded  this  ftmons  bat- 
tle were  these :  David  BodmeJl  had  invented 
some  articles  of  submarine  machinery,  with  which 
he  intended  to  destroy  the  British  vessels  stationed 
in  the  Delaware.  His  plans,  however,  all  failed. 
But  in  December,  1777,  he  charged  a  large  num- 
ber  of  k^  with  powder,  and  prepared  thom  so 
that  they  would  explodo  on  oomins  in  contact 
with  the  British  ships :  these  were  launched  at 
night,  but  they  never  reached  the  intended  des- 
tiuation,  having  been  dispersed  by  the  floating 
ice.  They,  however,  exploded  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy,  and  aroused  all  the  British  troops  and 
sailors  in  the  neighborhood,  who  kept  up  a  con- 
tinued discharge  of  cannon  and  small  arms  at 
every  object  in  the  river  for  hours ;  and  this  was 
the  "  Battle  of  the  Kegs." 


{As  originally  wriiten.) 


O  iV,c*>  7«i  Me,  Iv      daVB**  svlj  DM  ^inwt  n  prendlr  va  bilted  at  tha  tvlUght'i  krt  gtcudiig  F  Wh^ 

ijtin,  thm'UM 


I  -1  * 

pertloDi  fl^^O^llMiaaipwlivavaldifldvtNNBsllsirtljibcsmliigTAiidtharoduhndgb^  la  air,  Oare  tnwf, 

tfcM^  tha  Blgiu.  Oiat  our 


flagitillwailben!!    O  wr.ilocaUutiUr-ipaagtadbuintritiliTaTc,      O'er  Ui«    Uadof Ibafttaaud Ihahoma  of  the  braTef 


This  beautiful  and  patriotic  national  song  was 
composed  by  Francis  b.  Key,  Esq.,  under  tho  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  A  gentleman  had  left 
Baltimore  with  a  flag  of  truce,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  released  from  the  British  fleet  a  focnd 
of  his  who  had  been  captured  at  Marlborough. 
Ho  went  OS  far  as  tho  mouth  of  the  Patuxont,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  return,  lest  the  intended 
attack  on  Baltimore  should  bo  disclosed.  He 
waa,  therefore,  brought  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Fatapsco,  where  the  flag  vessel  was  k^ 
under  the  guzu  of  a  frigate ;  and  he  was  com- 

8S3 


pelled  to  witness  the  bombardment  of  Port 
McUenry,  which  the  admiral  had  boasted  he 
wotUd  carry  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  aty 
mustlalL  lie  watched  the  flag  of  the  fbrt  through 
the  whole  day,  with  an  anxiety  that  can  be  bet- 
ter felt  than  described,  until  the  night  prevented 
him  from  seeing  it.  In  the  night  he  watched  the 
bombshells,  end  at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again 
greeted  by  the  proudly  waving  flag  of  his  coun- 
try. 

**  And  Uia  itBMpuiglMl  banner  in  triumph  thill  mva 
O't*  tba  land  m  um  (taa  and  (hs  home  of  the  bnra." 
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Hon.  Francis  S.  Key  died  in  1846.  He  -waa  a 
difitinguiBhed  civilian,  end  not  only  wrote  the 
best  patriotic  song  ever  penned,  bat  many  taste- 
fol  fugitive  pieces,  which  hare  been  published 


since  hie  death.  A  fine  moral  vein  pervades  all 
his  writings. 

In  1789  Ethan  Allen  wrote  the  following 
song:  — 


i 


TFhen  Death  amda  Ui  mmmoni  ta  idia  on  my  tody,  No  eroeodUe  tmn  on  the  way  iball  be  died ; 


No    conalerMt  ninwnt  iholl  fly  in  conipasrioii.  My  niBcst  nqoHt  U,  no     moarning  be  aute. 


— 


i 


Ethan  Alien  vas  bom  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield 

county,  Connecticut.  Ho  went  into  Vermont 
at  an  catly  age,  and  in  1770  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  disturbances  that  occurred  between 
the  New  Hampshire  grants  and  the  State  of 
New  York ;  for  which  cause  he  was  declared,  by 
New  York,  an  outkno,  and  a  largo  reward  was 
offered  for  hia  apprebenuon.  He  was  active  in 
tlw  revolution ;  and,  though  an  honest  man,  was 
supposed  to  bo  an  inUdcl.  Ho  died  at  Colches- 
ter, Vermont,  February  13,  1789,  and  was  buried 
at  the  Winoofki  Cemetery,  near  Burlington. 
Sometime  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  notes 
and  words  above,  and  gave  them  the  title  of 
"  Ethan  Allen's  Epitaph,  tnitten  by  himself." 
There  can  be  but  littlo  doubt  that  the  words  were 
original ;  but  we  think  the  music  is  from  an  old 
Scotch  melody,  wliich  might  have  been  then 
new,  and  whiL'h  after^vards  became  very  popular 
as  "Allen's  Song."  There  were  six  verses  of 
this  "  epitaph,"  the  first  of  which  accompanies 
the  music  above;  and  the  remaining  five  give 
directions  concerning  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Allen  wished  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  —  *'  early 
next  morning,  by  four  clever  fc-Uows,"  who,  on 
the  way,  were  directed  "to  sing  and  make  the 
woods  ring  "  with  the  above  music.  After  the 
burial,  the  "elcver fellows"  and  their  companions 
were  to  have  a  feast,  "  with  thirty-six  gallons  of 
brandy  and  wine,"  which  was  to  coi\tiiiue  tintil 
the  "  clock  struck  nine."  This  feast  was  to 
bo  closed  with  a  '*  grand  dance,"  when,  if  any 
dissensions  siose,  the  strongest,  with  "  hand- 
some thoru  cudgels,"  were  to  belabor  the  weak- 
est, and  «  end  aO.  disputes  with  a  full-flowing 
bowl." 

SONG  OP  BIRDS.  The  song  of  birds  has 
been  defined,  by  the  Hon.  D.  Harrington,  to  bo  a 
succession  of  tluree  or  more  different  notes,  which 
are  continued  without  interruption,  during  tho 
same  interval,  with  a  musical  bar  of  four  crotch- 
ets, in  an  adagio  movement,  or  whilst  a  pendu- 
lum swings  four  seconds.  It  is  nfBrmed  by  this 
author  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  no  more  innate 
than  language  in  man,  and  that  they  depend 
upon  imitation,  as  far  as  thoir  organs  will  on&blo 
them  to  imitate  the  sounds  which  they  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  hearing ;  and  tktax  ad- 
hexing  00  steadily,  even  in  a  wild  state,  to  the 


same  song,  is  owing  to  tho  nestlings  attend- 
ing only  to  the  instructions  of  tho  parent  bird, 
whilst  they  disregard  the  notes  of  all  others  that 
may,  perhaps,  bo  singing  around  them.  Birds 
in  a  wild  state  do  not  commonly  sing  more  than 
six  or  seven  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  but  birds 
that  are  caged  and  have  plmty  of  food  eing  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year  :  and  some  suppose  that 
liie  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever  sings.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  bird  singing  whoso  size  exceeds  that  of  the 
English  blackbird ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  difficulty  it  would  have  of  concealing 
itsd^  did  it  call  the  attention  of  its  enemies,  no) 
only  by  its  bulk,  but  by  the  proportional  loud- 
ness of  its  notes.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that 
certain  passages  of  tho  sonff,  in  a  few  kinds  of 
birds,  correspond  with  the  intervals  of  our  scale, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  cuckoo  aUbrds  a  striking 
and  well-known  instance.  But  much  the  greater 
part  of  such  aonff  is  not  cajmblc  of  lUnsicar  nota- 
tion; partly  because  tho  rapidity  is  often  so  great, 
and  it  is  also  so  uncertain  when  they  may  stop, 
that  we  cannot  reduce  llie  passages  to  the  form 
of  any  musical  bar  whatsoever ;  partly,  also,  be- 
cause the  pitch  of  most  birds  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  shrillest  notes  of  our 
highest  instruments ;  and  princip^y  because  the 
iutiOT'ala  used  by  Urds  are  oommonly  so  minute, 
and  consequently  so  difierent  from  the  more  gross 
intervals  into  which  we  divide  our  octave,  that 
we  cannot  ju^  go  of  them. 

Most  people  who  have  not  attended  to  the 
notes  of  birds  suppose  that  all  those  of  the  samo 
apeqies  sing  exaouy  the  same  notes  and  pusages ; 
which  is  by  no  means  true,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  a  general  resemblance. 
Thus  the  London  bird  catchers  prefer  the  song 
of  the  Kentish  goldfinches  and  Essex  clutffinchcs ; 
but  some  of  the  nightiiigale  fiinciera  ju^er  a  Sur- 
rey bird  to  one  of  Middlesex. 

The  nightingale  has  been  almost  univotsally 
esteemed  the  most  capital  of  singing  birds ;  and 
its  superiority  chiefly  consists  in  the  following 
particulars :  its  tone  is  much  more  mellow  than 
that  of  any  other  bird ;  though,  by  the  excrtioa 
of  its  powers,  it  can  be  extremely  brilliant.  An- 
otlier  point  of  superiority  is  its  continuance  of 
song  without  a  pause,  which  is  often  ox  tended  to 
I  twenty  seconds ;  and  when  respiratioa  beconiM 
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necessary,  it  takea  it  with  as  much  judgment  as 
an  ojiera  singer. 

The  'writci  once  met  with  that  unrivalled  song- 
(rtor,  the  mocking  bird,  in  Trumbull  comity,  Ohio. 
Be  was  hunting  for  rare  birds  on  the  banks  of 
a  branch  of  the  Mahoning,  when  from  a  small 
groTe  of  Eoft  maple  a  succesaion  of  songs  was 
heard,  as  though  there  were  assembled  represen- 
tatives from  aU  the  feathered  tribes.  Creeping 
cautiously  up  to  the  grove,  the  song  of  the  veros 
was  recognized,  followed  by  that  of  various  other 
birds,  and  occasionally  interrupted  by  the  harsh 
notes  of  the  jay ;  but  nothing  was  seen  from  which 
all  these  varied  sounds  could  proceed.  At  length 
a  single  songster,  the  mocking  bird,  was  observed 
near  the  tip  of  one  of  the  highest  trees,  which 
continued  for  some  moments  to  poui  forth  the 
most  varied  and  enchanting  song,  but  soon  took 
alarm  and  disappeared,  and  all  efforts  to  secure 
it  were  unsuccessful.  As  a  songster,  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  our  birds ;  and  as  a  mimio  is  inim- 
itable, repcatuig,  and  frequently  improving  upon, 
the  songs  of  all  other  birds,  and  in  the  cage  imi- 
tating o^'cry  sound  that  it  hears.  For  these  qual* 
itications  it  is  highly  valued,  and  single  birds 
have  been  sold  for  one  hundi'ed  dollars.  A  pair 
of  those  birds  visited  Tallmage,  in  Summit  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  for  several  successive  years,  and  raised 
their  young  there. 

The  singing  of  most  birds  seems  entirely  a  spon- 
taneous ctfusion,  produced  by  no  lassitude  in 
muscle  or  relaxation  of  the  parts  of  action.  In 
certain  sca.sonB  and  weather  the  nightingale  sings 
all  day  end  all  night ;  and  we  never  observe  that 
the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or  that  the  notes 
become  harsh  and  untunable,  after  all  these  hours 
of  practice.  The  song-thrush,  in  a  mild,  moist 
April,  will  commence  his  tune  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pipe  unceasingly  through  the  day ;  yet  at 
the  close  of  eve,  when  he  retires  to  rest,  there  is 
no  obvious  decay  in  hij*  musical  powers,  or  any 
sensible  effort  required  to  continue  his  harmony 
to  the  last-  Birds  of  one  species  sing  in  general 
very  like  each  other,  with  different  degrees  of 
execution.  Some  countries  may  produce  finer 
songsters,  but  without  great  variation  in  the 
notes.  In  the  thrush,  however,  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  seem  to  bo  regular  notes,  each  indi- 
vidual piping  a  voluntary  of  his  own.  Their 
voices  may  always  be  distinguLshcd  amid  the 
choristers  of  the  copse,  yet  some  one  performer 
will  more  particularly  engage  attention  by  a  pe- 
culiar modulation  of  tune ;  and  should  stations 
of  these  birds  be  visited  the  same  morning,  few 
or  none  probably  would  be  found  to  persevere 
ill  the  same  round  of  notes  —  whatever  is  uttered 
Bccming  the  effusion  of  the  moment.  At  times 
a  strain  will  break  out  perfectly  unlike  any  pre- 
ceding utterance,  and  we  may  wait  a  long  time 
without  uDtit'ing  any  repetition  of  it  Harsh, 
strained,  and  tense  as  the  notes  of  this  bird  are, 
yet  they  are  pleasing  from  their  variety.  The 
voice  of  the  blackbird  is  infinitely  more  mellow, 
but  has  much  less  variety,  compass,  or  execu- 
tion; and  he,  too,  commences  carols  with  the 
morning  light,  persevering  from  hour  to  hour 
without  effort  or  any  sensible  faltering  of  voice. 
The  cuckoo  wearies  us  throughout  some  long 
May  morning  with  the  unceasing  monotony  of 
its  song ;  and  though  there  are  others  aa  vocif- 
erous, yet  it  is  the  only  bird  ve  know  that  seems 
to  suffer  &om  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 


Little  exertion  as  the  few  notes  it  makes  use  of 
seem  to  require,  yet,  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
June,  it  loses  its  utterance,  becomes  hoarse,  and 
ceases  from  any  further  essay. 

The  following  table,  formed  by  Mr.  Barrington, 
agreeably  to  the  idea  of  M  da  Piles,  in  estimating 
the  merits  of  painters,  is  designed  to  exhibit  the 
comparative  merit  of  tho  British  singing  birds ; 
in  which  twenty  is  supposed  to  be  the  point  of 
absolute  perfection :  — 
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oB1I.ES.   Tha  nimo  bj  which  the  ancienta  (llitin- 

I  inlrrmcdlarF  loundi  or  thfir  trtraclinnti,  bHauae,  In- 

II  t  flinl  like  th«  Ami  SlaiHti,oT  ciirrmri.  thr*  wen 

the  mixlr.  and  therefore  were  coDlinuallj  Riurlng  or 

■  SONI  RTABILrS. 

vUH.ES,  or  SUJJI  STANTES.   The  name  glvpn  bj 
I  I  Irti'ki  lo  the  rxmini-t  af  Iheii  tirlrachordi,  bocauar, 
.  '.he  varioua  mo<lcii}r dividing  tlu>  Iclrachont,  or  fuurlh, 
ate  loiiDdi  were  coolinuatly  liable  to  be  cliargtrd,  vet 
1  louDdi  were  Qzed  and  nnalCcnble.  Six  Susi  ^o- 


SONNET.  (From  the  Italian.)  A  lyrical  com- 
position properly  comprised  in  fourteen  verses ; 
viz.,  two  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  and  two  of 
three  each  ;  the  first  eight  verses  being  in  alterna- 
tive rhymes.  Tho  sonnet  is  of  Italian  origin,  and 
Petrarch  has  the  honor  of  its  invention.  Du  Bellai 
is  said  by  Pasquier  to  have  first  introduced  son- 
nets into  France ;  but  Bu  Bella!  himself  tells  us 
that  Melin  de  3.  Oclais  first  translated  the  Italian 
sonnets  into  French.  Who  first  gave  them  an 
English  dress  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  Milton 
has  left  us  twenty-three  examples  of  this  spectoa 
of  song,  amongst  which  that  addressed  to  the  mu- 
sician Laws  is  one  of  the  best,  though  it  serves 
to  prove  how  difficult  of  construction  tho  sonnet 
is  iu  the  English  language. 

SONNEITI,  J.  J.  A  pamphlet  entitled  '•  Le 
BrigandAgo  de  la  Jdusiipie  Italimw,"  was  published 
under  this  author's  name  in  1777.  'there  are 
many  curious  anecdotes  in  it  relating  to  mu- 
sicians. 


SONNETl'O.  (I.)  A  sonnet.    See  that  word. 

SONNLEITIINER,  doctor  of  laws,  &c.,  at  Vi- 
enna, was  a  very  able  amateur  church  composer. 
He  died  in  ITSfi. 

SONNLEITHNER,  JOSEPH  FERDINAND, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Vienna  about 
the  year  1765.  He  was  the  editor,  from  tho  year 
1794,  of  a  very  useful  publication  entitled  '■  The 
Vienna  Theatrical  Almanac."  He  has  also  writ- 
ten several  practical  works. 

SONOROUS.  Bounding.  An  epithet  appU- 
cablc  to  whatever  is  capable  of  yieltling  sounds; 
but  more  especially  to  those  bodies,  nattual  or 
artificial,  which  produce  musical  sounds. 
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SONS.  (F.  pi.)  The  name  formerly  given 
by  the  Fxoveiif  al  muurtrelfi  to  thait  airs  aod  lytic 
poema. 

SONTAG,  HENRIETfA,  was  bom  at  Cob- 
lentZ)  on  the  13th  of  May.  ISOfi,  of  one  of  those 
fiandUea  of  nonuuUo- actors  of  vhic^  Goethe  haa 

S'.Ten  lis  ^e  poetical  history  in  hia  tVOhelm  iSmter. 
oru,  like  the  halcyon,  on  the  Btorray  waves,  she 
early  knew  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  an  artist 
life,  A\'hen  only  six  yean  old  she  made  her  d^biu  at 
DarniBtadt,  in  an  opera  very  popular  in  Gennany, 
the  •<  Daughter  of  the  Danube,"  where,  in  the 
part  of  Snlomo.  ahe  was  admired  fat  the  infentile 
graces  of  her  person  and  the  correctneas  of  her 
voice.  Three  years  later,  having  lost  her  father, 
Henrietta,  with  her  molhra,  went  to  Prague, 
where  she  ])layod  children's  parts  under  the  di- 
rection of  Webor,  then  at  the  head  of  the  thea- 
tre orchestra.  Her  precocious  success  obtained 
for  her,  by  most  especial  &vor,  pmnisuon  to  fol- 
low the  courses  of  tlie  ConsKvatoire  in  that 
city,  although  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  age 
required  by  the  rules.  There,  for  four  years,  she 
studied  vocal  music,  the  piano,  and  the  elements 
of  vocalization.  The  indisposition  of  "the  prima 
douna  of  the  theatre  gave  hei  an  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time^  to  undertake  a  rather  impor- 
tant rdU,  that  of  the  Princess  of  Navarre  In 
Boildieu's  "  John  of  Paris."  She  was  then  fif- 
teen. The  facility  of  her  voice,  her  budding 
beauty,  the  trouble  which  made  her  heart  full  of 
mysterious  presentiments,  achieved  her  a  suc- 
cess which  augured  well  for  the  future  of  her 
talent. 

From  Prague  Henrietta  Sontag  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  she  met  Mme.  Mainvielle-Fodor, 
whose  example  and  good  counsels  dcv^oped 
the  happy  tendencies  alic  had  received  from  na- 
ture. Singing  alternately  in  German  and  Italian 
opera,  she  coiud  try  her  powers  in  both  of  these 
so  different  languages,  and  give  hraself  time  to 
choose  between  the  glittering  caprices  of  the 
Italian  music  and  the  sober  and  profound  ac- 
cents of  the  new  Gmman  school.  Being  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  German  Opera  in  Leipaic, 
in  1824,  she  went  to  that  focus  of  philosophical 
and  literary  discussions,  and  there  acquired  a 
great  fiune  by  the  manner  in  which  she  interpret- 
ed the  "  Fr^K^IUs  "  and  "  EuryarUhe  "  of  Weber. 

The  admirers  of  this  great  muBician's  genius 
were  composed  of  the  youth  of  the  universities, 
and  of  all  the  ardent  and  generous  souls  who 
wished  to  redeem  Germany  from  foreign  domin- 
ion, as  well  in  the  realm  of  the  imagination  as  in 
that  of  politics,  llie^  ahoutod  wiUi  enthusiasm 
^e  name  of  Fraulem  Sontag,  which  spread 
through  all  Germany  as  that  of  a  virtuoto  of  the 
first  order,  called  to  renew  the  marvellous  things 
of  Mara.  It  was  at  Leipsic  that  Mara,  that  fa- 
mous German  singer  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of 
old  Professor  Hiller.  They  felt  obliged  to  Mile. 
Sontag  for  consecrating  a  magnificent  organ,  and 
a  vocalization  far  Irom  common  that  side  of  the 
Khinc,  to  the  rendering  of  the  strong  and  deep 
music  of  Weber,  of  Bcettioven,  of  Spohr,  and  of 
all  the  new  German  composers  who  had  broken 
all  truce  v>Uk  foreign  impiety,  and  given  full  scope 
to  the  genius  of  their  country.  Surrounded  with 
homage,  celebrated  by  all  the  beaux  aspriU,  sung 
by  the  atudenta^  and  escorted  by  the  huxsas  of 


the  German  press,  MUe.  Sontag  was  called  to 
Berlin,  where  she  made  her  liibut  with  immen«e 
success  at  the  theatre  of  Konigstadt.  It  was  at 
Berlin,  it  will  bo  remembered,  that  Der  Frey~ 
aehnti  was  represented  for  the  first  time,  in  1821. 
It  was  at  Berlin,  that  Protestant,  rationaliflt  cit^r. 
the  centre  of  an  intellectnal  and  piditical  mov»- 
ment  which  sought  to  absorb  the  activity  of 
Germany  at  the  expense  of  Vienna,  the  Catholic 
city,  where  reigned  the  spirit  of  tradition,  the 
sensuality,  the  breeze,  and  the  bcile  melodies  of 
Italy ;  it  was  at  Berlin,  we  say,  that  the  new 
school  of  dramatic  music,  founded  by  Weber,  had 
found  its  fulcrum.  Mile.  Sontag  was  enthuaia»> 
ticfdly  received  there,  as  an  inspired  interpreter 
of  the  national  music.  The  Hegeliim  philoso- 
phers mode  her  the  subject  of  their  learned  com- 
mentaries, and  in  her  limpid  and  sonorous  voice 
they  hailed  the  blending  of  the  tubjeetive  vUh  the 
oltjeetiBe  ia  an  aiuoiute  vnityt  The  old  King  <^ 
PnUMa  received  her  «t  the  court  witb  a  patornal 
kindness.  There  it  was  that  diplomaov  found 
occasion  to  approach  MUe.  Sontag,  and  to  lay 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  Muse. 

Availing  herself  of  leave  of  absence.  Mile.  Son- 
tag  went  at  length  to  Paris,  and  made  her  dibid 
at  the  Italian  theatre  on  the  16th  of  June.  1826, 
in  the  rUle  of  Rouna,  In  the  "  Berber  of  Seville." 
Her  success  was  brilliant,  especially  in  Rode's  va- 
riations, which  she  introduced  in  the  second  act 
during  the  singing  lesaon.  This  success  was  con- 
firmed and  even  increased  in  the  "Donna  del  Jjago" 
and  the  "  ItaHema  in  Algieri,"  in  which  she  had  to 
transpose  several  passages  written  for  a  contralto. 
On  her  return  to  Berlin  she  was  received  with 
rectoubled  interest.  InthatcitysheremainedtOI' 
the  end  of  the  year  1826 ;  then,  abandoning  Ger- 
many and  the  rahool  which  had  Ivought  her  up 
in  the  depths  of  its  sanctuary,  she  went  to  fix 
her  abode  in  Paris.  She  began  with  the  rdle  of 
Desdemona,  in  "  Otelio"  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1828.  She  made  one  of  that  constellation  of  ad- 
mirable artists  who  at  that  time  charmed  Pari* 
and  London,  and  among  whom  Auto,  Fiaaroni, 
Malibron,  and  Sontag  snone  as  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

Between  those  two  last  canlatriei,  differing  so 
greatly  in  their  kinds  of  merit,  one  of  those  fruit- 
ful rivalries  declared  itself  of  which  Hoffman  has 
given  us  such  a  dramatic  pictnre.  This  rivalry 
was  piuhed  so  Sax  between  the  imperious  Juno 
and  the  blonde  Venus  that  they  could  not  meet 
in  the  same  saloon.  On  the  stage,  when  they  sang 
in  the  same  opera,  whether  it  were  "  Don  Juan  " 
or  "  Semiramide,"  their  heroic  jealousy  revealed 
itself  in  killing  cadeneas  and  vocal  Congreve 
rockets,  which  set  the  audience  on  fire.  Now  the 
Trojans,  and  now  the  Greeks,  carried  it.  Tho 
parterre  rose  and  subsided  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea  under  the  Olympic  d«ties.  Finally,  one 
day,  Mmo.  Malibran  and  &IUe.  Sontag  having 
to  sing  a  duct  in  a  princely  house,  the  blending 
of  these  two  voices,  so  different  in  timbre  and 
in  character  of  expression,  produced  such  an 
cfibct  that  the  sacceas  of  the  two  great  singers 
brought  about  their  reconciliation.  From  that 
time  a  calm  reigned  sul  mare  infido.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  successes  and  these  festivals  of 
art  a  black  speck  rose  on  the  horizon  :  diploma- 
cy was  secretly  at  work;  its  protocols  grew 
threatening;  and  it  was  snddenly  learned  that 
MUe.  Sontag  wu  about  to  quit  ^  tbeette  foe 
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dvtifli  more  austwe.  A.  year  since  site  had 
fimned  a  priTate  tmion  with  Count  Koesi,  who 
was  not  disposed  to  share  bis  happiness.  She 
bade  adieu  to  the  Parisian  public  in  a  perform- 
ance  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  which  took 
place  at  the  opera,  in  Januarr,  1830.  Betuzning 
to  Berlin,  at  the  iiutanoe  of  her  friends  and  nu- 
merous admirers  sho  consented  to  give  a  few 
more  representations,  and  then  quitted  the  stage 
dcAnitively,  two  months  before  the  revolution  of 
July.  liut  before  accepting  the  new  r^U  which 
■be  had  chosen  for  life,  before  despoiling  herself 
of  the  brilliant  fame  wluch  she  had  so  jnatly  ac- 
quired. Mile.  Sontag  made  a  tour  to  Knsna,  gir- 
ing  concerts,  as  brilliant  as  they  were  remunera- 
tive, at  Warsaw,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
then  at  Hamburg  and  other  important  cities  of 
Germany. 

It  was  after  this  tour  that,  under  the  name  of 
Madame  the  Countess  of  Koaai.  following  the 
fntunfls  of  her  husband,  she  passed  several  years 
in  suocBssion  at  Brussels,  at  Uie  Haye,  at  Frank- 
fbrt,  and  at  Berlin,  letting  her  voice  bo  hoard 
only  in  the  reunions  of  that  high  European  soci- 
ety which  the  revolution  ot  February  shook  to 
Us  foundations. 

Mile.  Sontag  possessed  a  sopmio  TOice  of  very 
great  extent,  w  pnat  equality  of  timbre,  and  of 
marvellous  flexibdity.  In  the  upper  ootave,  from 
the  medium  C  to  C  above  the  staff,  that  voice 
rang  delictoualy  like  a  silver  bell ;  and  you  had 
never  to  fear  a  doubtful  intonation,  or  a  want  of 
equilibrium  in  its  prodigious  exercises.  This 
rare  flaxiUlity  of  organ  was  the  result  of  the 
munificence  of  nature,  fructified  by  incessant  and 
well-directed  labors.  Until  her  arrival  at  Vienna, 
where  she  had  occasion  to  hoar  the  great  virtu- 
osos of  Italy,  she  had  been  guided  only  by  her 
happy  instinct,  and  by  the  more  or  less  enlight- 
ened tafito  of  her  public.  It  was  to  the  counsels 
of  Mma.  Mainvicllo-Fodor,  and  atill  more  to  the 
example  which  the  exquisite  talent  of  that  ad- 
mimble  singer  daily  offered  her,  that  Mile.  Sontag 
owed  the  expansion  of  those  native  qualities, 
which,  until  then,  had  remained,  as  it  were,  shut 
up  in  the  bud.  The  competition  with  rivals  like 
Mmos.  Pisaroni  and  Malibran,  those  heroic  com- 
bats which  she  had  to  sustain  on  the  theatres  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  perfected  her  talent 
to  that  dogroe  of  savory  maturity,  which  has 
made  Mile.  Sontag  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
aingeni  of  Kuropa 

In  the  magnificent  casket  of  vocal  gems  which 
Mile.  Sontag  displayed  every  night  before  her 
admirers,  we  especiidly  remarked  the  limpidity 
of  hoc  cluomatic  gamuts  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
trills,  which  sparkled  like  rubioa  on  a  velvet 
ground.  Each  note  of  those  long-descending 
ppirnht  stood  out  as  if  it  had  been  struck  iso- 
latedly  and  attached  itself  to  the  following  note 
by  nil  imperceptible  and  delicate  solder ;  and  all 
these  marvels  were  accompliBhed  with  a  perf^ 
grace,  never  disfiguring  her  countenance  by  the 
^ighteiit  sign  of  effort.  Her  charming  figure,  her 
fine  limpid  and  soft  eyes,  her  elegant  form,  and 
her  stature,  springing  and  supple  as  the  stem  of 
a  young  popuu,  Uniahcd  the  picture,  and  com- 
pleted the  enchantment. 

Mile.  8ontag  tried  hac  power  in  every  kind. 
Bom  in  Ovmany  at  the  commcDcemont  of  this 
■tormy  century,  she  was  nourished  on  the  vigor- 
out  and  powerful  music  of  the  new  Uerman 


school,  and  obtained  her  first  suceesaos  in  ^e 
mastei^ieces  of  Wcbor.  At  Paris  she  undertook 
successively  the  parts  of  Desdemona,  of  Semira- 
mis,  and  of  Donna  Anna  in  Mozart's  chef-iCeeHvre. 
In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  which  she  seems  to 
have  excited  in  her  oount^men  bjjr  her  manner 
of  rendering  the  dramatic  inspiration  of  Weber, 
(an  enthusiasm  of  which  wo  find  the  echo  in  the 
works  of  Louis  Bocme, )  —  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
qualities  she  has  displayed  in  the  part  of  Desde- 
mona, and,  above  all,  in  that  of  Donna  Anna, 
which  was  almost  imposed  upon  her  by  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Malilffon,  —  it  is  in  the  light  music  and 
in  the  temperate  style  that  MUo.  Sontag  found 
her  true  superiority.  Her  Kosina  in  the  '*  Bar- 
ber," her  Ninette  in  "La  GazzaLadra,"  herAme- 
uaide  in  "  Tancredi,"  and  her  Elena  in  the  "  Donna 
del  Loffo,"  have  been  her  finest  triumphs.  " 

The  voice  of  Mile.  Sontag  is  well  preserved. 
If  the  lower  chords  have  lost  their  folness  and 
grown  dnU  a  little  under  the  hand  of  time,  as  it 
always  happens  with  soprano  voices,  the  upper 
notes  are  still  full  of  roundness  and  of  charm. 
Her  talent  is  almost  as  exquisite  as  it  was  twenty 
yeoiB  ago ;  her  vocalisation  has  lost  nothing  of 
the  marvellous  flexibility  that  characterized  it 
then ;  and  without  much  effort  of  imagination, 
one  finds  again  to-day  in  Mile.  Sontag  the  finish, 
the  charm,  the  tempered  and  serene  expression 
which  distinguished  her  among  the  eminent  can- 
tatrici  who  have  been  the  marvel  of  Europe  for 
the  last  half  century.  Welcomed  with  distinc- 
tion by  a  select  pubUc,  which  assembled  at  the 
report  of  her  glory  and  of  her  miafbrtune,  Mme. 
Sontag  has  sung  several  inecics  of  her  old  raper* 
toire  with  great  success. 

The  above  is  from  the  French  of  M.  Scudo, 
(1850.)  After  twenty  years'  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life  as  an  artist,  the  Countess  Koasi,  moved  by 
pecuniary  reverses  of  her  husband,  again  returned 
to  the  sti^  After  brilliant  seaaons  in  Paris,  vari- 
ous Qennau  eitieB,  and  in  London,  she  came  to 
the  United  States  in  the  autumn  of  18o2,  where 
she  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  (spring  of 
1854,)  nnging  in  opera  and  concerts  with  most 
brilliant  success. 

SONS  PLEINS.  (F.)  Terms  which  often 
occur  in  flute  muuc,  and  which  indicate  that 
the  notes  must  bo  blown  with  a  verj-  full,  round 
tone. 

SOPRA.  (L)  Above,  or  upper;  as,  neUa 
parte  di  topra,  in  the  faighv  or  upper  part ;  di 
topra,  above ;  eon^vpmUom^n  U  eOggelto,  counter- 
point above  the  subject. 

SOPRANO.  (I.)  The  treble  or  higher  spe- 
cies of  the  female  voice.   See  Voice. 

SOPilANI.  (L  pL)  The  treUe  or  higher 
voice  parts ;  as,  a  due  siwrwM,  for  two  trebles ;  a 
tre  atftHTOHi,  Sar  three  treUes. 

SORDINO.  (L)  A  small  utensil  of  nappet 
or  silver  applied  to  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  or  vio- 
loncello, to  render  the  sound  fainter  by  inter, 
ccpting  the  vibratious  of  the  body  of  the  instnr- 

mcnt. 

SORDINL  (L  pi.)  The  dampers ;  thus,  sema 
iordini,  in  piano  music,  means  without  the  damp- 
ers, or  with  the  open  i)cdal  pressed  douni. 

SORGE,  GEORO  ANDREAS,  organist  at 
Lobenstian,  waa  bcwn  in  1703    He  was  a  good 
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performer,  composer,  and  singer ;  also  vrrote  many 
theoretical  works,  the  best  of  which  is  his  *'  Ele- 
ments of  Composition,"  published  at  Lobeuatein 
in  1746,  in  throe  volumes  quarto.  His  work  en- 
titled «  Coi^enditm  Uarmonicum  "  gave  rise  to  a 
controversy  with  Marporg,  who  published  crit- 
ical notes  on  it  in  1760.  His  practical  publica- 
tions were  principally  for  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  and  many  of  them  were  printed  at  Nu- 
remberg.   Sorgc  died  at  Lobenstein  in  1778. 

SORIANO,  FRANCESCO,  ohapd-master  of 
St.  Fctcr*s  Church  at  Rome,  published,  in  1610, 
one  hundred  and  ten  canons  upon  the  chant  to 
the  hymn,  Ave  ilaria  SMla,"  for  three,  four, 
five,  813C,  seven,  and  eight  vtnces ;  &om  which  the 
musical  reader  -will  have  a  mach  higher  opinion 
of  his  patience  than  his  genius. 

SOSPIRO.  (1.)  Awordexprea^veof  ulence, 
formerly  written  over  those  charactraa  called  retU, 
and  generally  considored  as  equal  in  lougtlL  to  b 
crotchet. 

SOSTEXUTO,  or  SOS.  (I.^  A  word  imply- 
ing that  the  notes  of  tbo  movement,  or  passage 
against  which  it  is  placed,  arc  to  bo  sustained,  or 
held  on,  to  the  cjLtrcmity  of  their  lengths. 

SOITO.    (I.)    Below,  inimoi;  aa,  totto  U 

toggelta,  below  tbo  subject. 

SOrrO  VOCE.  (I.)  An  expression  imply- 
ing that  the  movement,  or  passage,  over  which 
it  is  written,  is  to  be  played  OX  sung  moderately 
loud.    See  Mbzza  Voce. 

SOUHAIITY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  a  French 
ecclesiastic,  published,  in  1677,  an  essay  entitled 
"  Nouveavx  Elimeaa  dii  ChatU,"  In  this  book  he 
proposes  a  new  method  of  writing  plain  chant  by 
figures  instead  of  notes. 

SOUND.  Musical  sound  may  he  considered 
as  certain  aerial  agitations,  of  such  qualiti(»  and 
dispositions  as  to  produce  that  agreeable  and 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  ear  whicn  we  denom- 
inate melodious,  or  harmonical.  Soutid  being 
the  object  of  the  musical  science,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should,  in  treating  of  this  article, 
go  into  the  philosophy  of  its  causes  and  elibets ; 
but  we  must  confine  our  observations  chiefly  to 
that  affection  of  sound  by  which  it  becomes  dis- 
tinguished iilto  acute  and  grave.  This  diifcienco 
has  hitherto  appeetred  to  have  no  other  eauscs 
than  the  diifereut  velocities  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  aonnding  bodies.  In  fiict,  the  tone  or  pitch 
ol  a  sound  seems  to  have  been  discovered,  by  an 
abundance  of  experiments,  to  depend  on  the  na- 
ture of  those  vibrations  whose  difference  we  can 
conceive  no  otherwise  than  aa  having  difi'erent 
velocities ;  and  since  it  is  proved  that  all  the 
vibrations  of  the  same  chord  are  all  performed 
in  equal  time,  and  that  the  tone  of  a  sound, 
which  continues  for  some  time  after  the  stroke, 
is,  in  quality  and  pitch,  the  same  from  first  to 
last,  it  follows  that  the  tone  is  neoessarily  con- 
nected with  a  certain  quantity  of  time  consumed 
in  each  vibration ;  and  it  is  from  this  principle, 
combined  with  that  of  tonic  arrangement,  tWt 
all  the  phenomena  of  tune  are  deduced. 

If  the  vibrations  be  isochronous,  the  sound  is 
called  musical,  and  is  satd  to  be  aoutcr,  or  higher, 
than  any  other  sound  whoso  vibrations  are  slower 
and  graver,  or  lower  thou  any  othn  sound 
whose  vibrations  are  quicker. 


From  the  same  principle  arise  what  we  call 
concords,  Sec,  which  are  resolvable  into  the  fre- 
quent unions  and  coincidences  of  those  Tibra- 
tions  <tf  two  sonoroua  bodies,  utd  eoosequcBtly 
of  the  undulations  of  the  air  communictted  tnr 
those  vibraUons.  On  the  wmtrary,  the  rosiilt  of 
less  frequent  coincidmew  of  those  vilxatioiiB  is 
what  we  call  diaoord. 

Another  considerable  distinction  of  musical 
sounds  is  that  by  which  they  arc  denominated 
lon^  and  thort ;  not  with  regard  to  the  sonorooa 
body's  retaining  a  motion,  once  received,  a  longer 
or  shtnter  time,  but  to  the  continuation  of  the 
impulse  of  tlie  efficient  cause  on  the  sonorous 
body  fbr  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  as  in  the 
notes  of  a  violi^  &c.,  which  arc  mode  longer  or 
shorter  by  strokes  of  difi'erent  length  or  quick- 
ness. 

This  continuity  is,  properly,  a  BUCCOSBion  of 
sevoral  Boonds,  or  the  e^t  of  several  distinct 
strdtes  or  repeated  impulses  on  the  sonorous 
body,  BO  quick  that  we  may  judge  it  one  contin- 
ued soimd,  especially  if  it  bo  continued  in  the 
same  d^ree  of  strength ;  and  hence  arises  the 
doctrino  of  meature  and  <mw.  ^  Sounds,  again,  are 
distinguished  by  musicians  into  nmpl»  and  eow- 
powHt.  A  simple  sound  is  the  single  product  of 
one  voice  or  one  instrument.  A  compound  sound 
consists  of  the  sounds  of  several  distinct  voices  or 
instruments,  all  united  in  the  same  individual 
time  or  measure  of  duration ;  that  i^  sU  striking 
the  ear  togetha,  whatever  may  be  their  other 
difibrences.  But  in  this  sense  they  are  twofold 
compound — natural  and  artificial.  A  naittrai 
compound  is  that  proceeding  from  the  manifold 
reflections  of  the  first  sound  from  adjacent  bodies, 
when  the  reflections  ore  not  so  sudden  ss  to  oc- 
casion echoes,  but  are  all  given  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, aa  well  as  in  the  same  tone  or  pitch  with 
the  first  note.  The  artificial  oompmmi  is  a  mix- 
ture of  several  different  sounds.   (See  that  tnm.) 

Every  impression  nmde  on  the  ear  sufficient  to 
attract  attention  is  sound.  These  impreasiona 
are  made  on  what  we  technically  call  tbo  tym- 
panum of  the  ear,  and  ara  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tions  of  bodies.  Tho  power  of  hearing  is  nothing 
more  than  to  feel  vibrations  oft  the  nerves  of  the 
cor.  Every  living  creature,  every  body  in  mo- 
tion, produces  few  or  moro  vibrations,  and,  con- 
sequently. Bounds,  The  human  car  is  not  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  or  feeling  the  impressioa 
of  every  souud.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  what  is 
termed  a  sharp  ear,  or  great  power  of  heating ; 
such  are  susceptible  to  vibrabonB,  whether  alow 
or  quick ;  while  in  others  the  same  impression  is 
entirely  wanting.  Of  two  persons  in  the  eamo 
open  field,  one  will  bo  sensible  of  tho  slow  vibra- 
tions Siom  a  distant  church  bell,  the  lowing  of 
animals,  or  an  earthquake ;  while  the  other  will 
say,  I  do  not  hear  them ;  and  simply  because  the 
nerves  of  the  ear,  or  this  organ  in  the  one,  are  more 
susceptible  than  in  the  otiier.  Sounds  may  be 
produced  by  umform  and  regular,  or  irregular, 
vibrations  of  bodies ;  that  is,  when  4J[ie  interval 
of  time  ixom  one  vibration  to  the  other  is  always 
the  same  in  length,  in  the  one  instance ;  and,  in 
the  other,  where  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  ara 
produced  in  the  first  second  of  time,  and,  more 
or  loss,  in  the  second  space.  In  the  first 
case,  the  sound  is  pleasant  and  easily  distin- 
guished ;  in  the  second,  it  is  not  so  distinguished, 
and  is  unpleasant.   T3w  pendulum  of  a  clock. 
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for  example,  U  froverncd  by  tho  mainspring, 
which  krcps  it  always  in  rof^ulnr  motion,  and 
one  and  tho  nnmo  sound  h  consftantly  produced. 
But  where  the  intervals  of  such  vibrations  arc 
longer,  or  shorter,  or  irregular,  the  improstiions 
or  Houndfi  are  unpleasant  and  often  disagreeable; 
such  sounds  are  tormod  noise.  Uniform  vibra- 
tions always  produce  simple  sounds.  We  use 
the  term  totmd  for  all  impresaions  of  regular 
vibrations,  aud  classify  the  sounds  according  to 
their  height  or  pitch.  All  sounds  in  music  are, 
in  regard  to  their  pitch,  mathematically  regu- 
lated, and  the  succession  of  these  sounds  is  called 
the  scale  of  music  ;  and  each  sound  has  its  abso- 
lute unchangeable  pitch  or  degree  of  the  scale. 

Sound  is  a  perception  of  the  soul,  communi- 
cated by  moans  of  the  ear,  or  the  effect  of  a 
collision  of  bodies,  aud  a  tremulous  motion  con- 
sequent thereon,  communicated  thence  to  tho  cir- 
cumambient fluid,  and  propagated  through  it  to 
the  organs  of  hearing.  Sound  is  any  thing  and 
every  thing  hearablo.  It  is  noise,  report,  the  ob- 
ject of  hearing,  that  which  strikes  the  cor ;  a  vi- 
□ration  of  the  air,  caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies 
or  other  means,  sufficient  to  effect  tho  auditory 
nerves  when  perfect.  It  is  noise  without  signifi- 
cation ;  empty  noise ;  noise,  and  nothing  else. 
Sonnd  is  tho  noiso  produced  by  all  vibrating 
bodies.  Every  motion  communicated  to  tho  air 
ia  propagated  onward  like  a  wave ;  but  a  certain 
Buddenness  or  force  is  necessary  in  order  to  affect 
the  ear  so  aa  to  produce  an  audible  sound.  The 
slow  waving  of  a  flag  through  tho  air  ia  noise- 
less ;  but  the  sudden  removal  and  return  of  a  por- 
tion of  air.  Caused  by  the  lash  of  b  whip  or  other 
means,  produces  an  explosion ;  and  aa  there  is 
an  endless  variety  in  vibrating  bodies,  so,  also, 
there  is  an  endless  variety  of  sounds.  Musical 
sounds  are  certain  aerial  agitations  of  such  quali- 
ties and  dispositions  as  to  produce  that  agreeablo 
and  Rppreciablo  elTcct  upon  the  ear  which  we  de- 
nominate melodious  or  harmonical.  Sound  in 
music  denotes  a  quality  in  the  several  agitations 
of  the  aLr,conradercd  as  their  dispositions,  measure, 
&c. ;  and  it  may  be  so  combined  as  to  mako  mu- 
sic or  harmony.  The  differences  in  the  acuteiiess 
imd  gravity  of  sounds  have  hitherto  appeared  to 
have  no  other  causes  than  tho  different  velocities 
of  tho  vibrations  of  tho  sounding  bodies.  'I'hc 
tone  or  pitch  of  a  sound  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, by  an  abundance  of  experiments,  to  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  thoso  vibrations  whose 
difference  we  can  conceive  no  otherwise  than 
as  having  different  velocities ;  and  since  it  is 
proved  that  all  tho  vibrations  of  the  same  chord 
are  performed  in  equal  time,  and  that  the  tone 
of  sound,  which  continues  for  some  time  after  the 
stroke,  is  the  some  from  the  firgt  to  the  last,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  tone  is  necessarily  connected  with 
a  certain  quality  of  time  in  making  each  vibra- 
tion ;  and  it  is  £rom  this  principle  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  tune  are  deduced. 

Sounds  arc  not  and  cannot  all  bo  musical ;  for 
instance,  those  produced  by  irregular  vibrations. 
If  the  impulse  is  short  and  single,  wo  hear  a 
sound  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  Htone,  tho 
report  of  a  pistol,  or  tho  crack  of  a  whip ;  if  of 
perceptible  duration  and  irregular,  we  hear  a 
crash  like  the  falling  of  a  tree  or  of  a  building  ; 
if  of  some  length  of  time  and  interrupted,  we 
hear  a  rumble  like  a  peal  of  thunder  or  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  such  is  the  extreme  sensibility  of  the 


car  that  all  sounds,  whether  musical  or  unmu- 
sical, aro  perfectly  distiugnishable  from  one  an- 
other. The  term  unmiiaical,  therefore,  is  not  only 
applied  to  all  jarring  and  discordant  sounds,  but 
to  whatever  is  uubarmonious,  unmclodious,  or 
disagreeable  to  a  cultivated  car.  All  musical 
sounds  are  produced  by  regular  vibrations.  There 
ore  three  principal  points  of  distinction  in  mu- 
sical sounds  —  the  quality,  the  intensity,  and  the 
pitch.  Tho  quality  of  sounds  depends  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  bodies  vibrating,  and 
may  be  of  any  length  of  time,  from  the  shortest 
to  the  longest  possible  sound ;  as  tho  notes  of  a 
violin,  &c.|  which  aro  made  longer  or  shorter  by 
strokes  of  different  length  or  quickness.  The  in- 
tensity of  sounds  depends  on  tho  force  of  the  im- 
pulse, and  may  bo  of  any  degree  of  strength,  from 
the  softest  to  the  loudest  sound.  All  souudfi  aro 
supposed  to  bo  perfectly  round  ;  and  tho  follow- 
ing diagram  shows  the  gradual  inflation  or  in- 
crease of  strength  of  any  given  sound,  from  soft 
to  loud. 


The  pitch  of  sounds  depends  on  the  frequency 
of  the  vibrations,  and  may  be  of  any  degree  of 
elevation,  from  the  lowest  to  tho  most  aoute 
sound.  On  this  distinction  the  whole  doctrine 
of  harmony  is  founded;  and  sounds  are  either 
high  or  law,  according  to  their  relative  position. 

The  greater  clearness  with  which  sounds,  even 
distant  sounds,  arc  heard  during  the  night,  is  an 
interesting  phenomenon.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  ascribed  to  tho  repose  of  animated 
nature.  The  noiso  of  cataracts  is  three  times 
louder  during  the  night  than  in  the  day.  Tho 
air  during  the  day  is  a  mixed  medium,  in  which 
the  Bounds  are  scattered  and  reflected  in  passing 
through  streams  of  air  of  different  densities,  as  in 
tho  experiment  of  mixing  atmospheric  air  and 
hydrogen.  At  midnight,  on  the  contrary,  when 
tho  air  is  transparent  and  of  uniform  density,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  number  of  tho 
stars,  the  slightest  sound  reaches  tho  ear  without 
interruption. 

SOUNDING  BOARD.  In  a  harpsichord  or 
piano  forto,  a  broad,  thin  board,  horizontally 
placed,  and  over  which  the  strings  aro  distendod* 
and  the  vibration  of  which  greatly  contributes 
to  the  tone.  This  board  is  also  colled  tho  beUjf 
of  an  instrument. 

SOUPIR.   (F.)   A  crotchet  rest. 

SOUttDELINE.  (F.)  A  kind  of  musettOr 
or  bagpipe. 

SOUKDET.  (F.)  Tho  UtUe  pipe  of  a  trum- 
pet. 

SOUSDOMINANTE.  CF.)  Tho  subdominant, 
or  fourth  of  the  scale. 

SOUSMEDLUITE.  (F.)  The  subraediant, 
or  sixtli  of  the  scale. 

SOZZI,  FRANCESCO,  a  violin  pupil  of  Nar- 
dini,  was  bom  at  Florence,  and  belonged,  in  1790, 
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to  the  chapel  of  the  Grand  Duke  nf  Tuacaay.  He 
afterwards  resided  Beveral  years  in  Germany,  and 
publLihcd  some  violin  music  at  Augsburg  in 
1801. 

SPACES.  The  voids  or  interrals  between  the 
lines  of  the  Btni£  The  staff  consists  of  five  lines 
and  four  spaces.  The  lines  and  spaces  being 
equally  .used,  a  note  on  any  space  ia  two  notes 
higher  than  a  note  on  the  space  tanmedlately  be- 
low it,  and  two  notes  lower  than  a  note  on  the 
space  immediately  abore  it. 


Unas.  ||-  ■-       :  ||sp>e(i. 

SPANISH  MUSIC.  The  species  of  mnsio  in 
which  the  Spanish  most  delight  is  the  romance ; 
they  have  several  beautiful  compositions  of  this 
kind.  The  guitar  ia  the  instrument  most  gener- 
ally omployed  to  acoom|>any  the  voice :  this  in< 
strumont  is  quite  as  national  as  thdr  beads  and 
their  chocolate,  and  is  to  be  found  in  every  house 
from  that  of  the  peer  to  the  barber.  The  Spanish 
guitar  is  constructed  with  double  strings,  each 
pair  being  tuned  in  unison,  mth  the  exception 
of  the  lowest,  which  are  tuned  in  octaves.  All 
play  the  guitar,  and  all  have  a  tact  in  playing  it- 
The  song  of  the  Spaniards  is  full  of  feeling ;  ^oir 
inflections  of  voice  are  highly  impasuoned;  and 
thdr  features,  in  playing,  assume  a  variety  of 
expression,  analogous  to  the  sentiments  uttered. 
The  Spanish  stylo  of  music  is  pleasing  but  vari- 
able. The  national  fondness  for  dancing  appears 
to  exercise  some  indueuce  over  all  their  strains  ; 
notwithstanding  which  many  of  their  airs  have 
an  extremely  melancholy  expression.  As  opera 
writers  they  have  never  excelled ;  but  for  love 
songs  and  martial  choruses,  their  style  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  Their 
serenades  are  among  the  sweetest  cSbrts  of  sim- 
ple composition  that  exist,  containing,  notwith- 
standing the  plainness  of  their  style,  considerable 
feeling,  and  an  obrioua  expzesslon  of  deep  pas- 
sion. 

SPAZIANO.  FBANCESCO,  w»  the  first 
person  who  coUected  and  publiahed  at  Florence, 
in  1629,  the  "  Canti  CamoKialueki."  They  con- 
sist of  songs,  ballads,  madripds,  &c.,  on  every 
sort  of  subject,  and  take  their  name  from  being 
sung  late  at  night  in  the  streets  of  Florence,  dur- 
ing the  carnival,  by  parties  of  men  in  masks, 
often  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  all 
carrying  lighted  tapers.  They  were  attended, 
also,  by  a  bond  of  musical  instruments. 

SPAZtER,  JOHANN  CARL  GOTTUEB, 
doctor  of  laws  and  inspector  of  education,  &c.,  at 
Dessau,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1761.  He  pub- 
lished many  musical  essays  of  high  interest,  chief- 
ly in  periodical  publications  ;  also  several  sots  of 
vocal  music.  His  works  bear  date  firom  the  year 
1781  to  1800.   He  died  at  Loipsic  in  1805. 

SPEAKING  MACHINE.  In  1842  Mr.  Pa- 
bcr,  at  Hamburg,  invented  a  speaking  machine 
—  the  result  of  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  mechan- 
ics to  the  laws  of  acouatics.  Hitherto  attempts 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  have  not  been  very 
succcBsfnl ;  in  fust,  our  knowledge  of  the  physi- 
ology pf  the  larynx  and  its  appendicos  has  tieen 
so  hmited  that  we  have  not  even  an  explanation 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  fidsetto  is  produced. 


Mr.  Faber's  instrument  solves  the  difficulty.  The 
machine  consists  of  a  pair  of  bellows  vrorkcd  by 
a  pedal  similar  to  that  of  an  organ,  of  a  caout- 
chouc imitation  of  the  larynx,  tongue,  nostrils,  and 
of  a  set  of  keys  by  which  the  springs  are  brought 
into  action.  The  weather  naturally  afiects  the 
tension  of  the  India  rubber ;  and  idthough  Mr. 
Faber  can  raise  the  voice  or  depress  it,  and  can 
lay  a  stress  upon  a  single  syllable  or  word,  stiU 
one  cannot  avoid  feeling  there  ia  room  for  im- 
provement. HiIb  is  even  more  evident  when  the 
instrument  ia  made  to  ung;  bat  when  we  re- 
member what  difficulty  many  people  have  to  ng- 
ulate  their  own  chords  wcaiea,  it  is  not  surprimng 
that  Mr.  Faber  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  giving 
us  an  instrument  equal  to  the  hiunan  voice.  We 
will  mention  a  discovery  in  mechanics  announced 
in  New  York.  This  instrument  ia  played  on  by 
keys  like  a  piano-forte,  and  can  be  made  to  soy 
any  thinp  in  any  language  that  its  inventor  de- 
sires. The  New  York  "  American  "  newspaper 
says,  "  IrVe  heard  it  say  <  Mr.  Speaker  '  in  a  tone 
BO  distinct  and  startling  that  no  speakin:  could 
have  failed  to  be  attracted  by  it ;  and  thsu  it 
went  on,  now  in  Gorman,  now  in  English,  then 
in  Latin,  &c."  It  is  appropriately  named  "  (A« 
speaking  maehine."  **The  tone  is  not  that  of  a 
human  voice ;  though  it  resembles  that  of  some 
persons,  in  being  mtuuly  through  the  now.  But 
no  OQO  could  &il  to  perceive  at  once  that  the 
sound  was  produced  by  amne  ortiflcial  wind  in- 
strument. Its  outward  i^ipearanoe  is  very  aim- 
pie.  A  Turk's  head,  with  tnrban  and  long  beard, 
faces  the  spectator,  and  the  words  are  uttned 
by  movements  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate, 
and  all  the  articulating  o^ans,  precisely  as  in 
the  living  person.  These  movements  ore  pro- 
duced by  machinwy  concealed  beneath  a  drapery 
behind  the  figure,  and  moved  by  keya  at  its  right. 
These  keys  are  sixteen  in  number,  each  repre- 
senting a  particular  sound.  It  rec^uires  no  little 
skill  to  use  the  keys,  aa  a  great  number  of  them, 
must  be  quickly  and  properly  struck  to  utter 
even  the  simplest  words.  A  bellows  beneath 
Bupplios  the  breatht  which  the  machinery  thus 
manufactures  into  werda.  The  Turk  recited  to 
us  the  alphabet,  counted  fifty,  gave  the  I^tin 
titles  of  several  European  monwi^B,  held  an  edi- 
fying conversation  with  us  about  the  weather, 
song  a  German  song,  and  bade  us  good  day  in 
vary  distinct  and  courteous  phrase.  The  utter- 
ance is,  of  course,  very  slow,  and  sometimes  dif- 
ficult and  indistinct ;  but  it  ia  easy  to  see  that 
the  &ult  lies  in  an  inability  to  work  the  keys 
with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  not  in  any  want  m 
vocal  organs.  It  is  certainly  very  curious,  and 
shows  that  the  inventor,  who  is  an  Austrian,  is 
possessed  of  groat  skill  and  ingenuity.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  instrument  engaged  his  close 
attention  for  about^iirtesa  years."' 

SPEAKIKG  TRUMPET.  A  tube  from  rix 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  made  of  tin,  pofectiy  straight, 
and  with  a  very  large  aperture  at  one  end,  and  a 
mouthpiece  just  big  enough  to  receive  both  lips. 
The  mouth  being  applied  to  this  instiiunent,  it 
carries  the  voice  to  a  very  great  distance ;  so  that 
it  may  be  distinctiy  heard  through  a  drdo  of  s 
mile,  or  fiirtbcr.  Ilence  its  great  use  at  sea.  The 
invention  of  the  speaking  trumpet  is  supposed  to 
be  modem,  and  is  gcnorally  ascribed  to  Sir  Sua- 
uel  Moreland.  See  SmnraBOFHomo  Tubb. 
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SFECH,  JOHAI^N,  a  oompoeer  for  the  piano- 
forte, probably  resident  at  Vienna,  published 
some  sonatas,  &c,  in  that  city,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  and  commencement  (tf  the  present  centuries. 
Three  nolin  quartets  by  him  ate  ahto  {ointed. 

SPECIES.  A  Bubdivision  of  one  oE  the  genera 
of  the  ancient  music  ^ 

SPERGER,  JOHANN,  a  celebraied  performer 
on  the  double  bass,  and  instrumental  composer, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg from  the  year  1789>  Amongst  his  -works 
we  can  name  the  folluwing :  "  3  Quartetti  d  2  V., 
A.,  et  B.,"  Op.  1,  Berlin,  1792;  "  Fmendm," 
Vienna,  1792  ;  and  "  3  Trios,  d  FL,  A.,  e  Vc,  Not. 
1  e  2,"  Vienna,  1796. 

SPERLING,  JOHANN  PETER  GABRIEL, 
secretary  to  the  loagistracy,  and  music  director  at 
Bautzen,  in  Lusatio,  published,  amongst  others, 
the  following  worlca :  "  Coiuxntut  Veapertinus  seu 
Ptabni  minorea  per  onHum,  4  voc-t  2  V.,  3  Violinis, 
teu  Tromhonia  et  B.  G.,"  Bautzen,  1700;  "  Prin- 
eipla  Mmica"  &c.,  Bautzen^  1705 ;  and  ** Porta 
Mvtiete"  Bautzen,  1708. 

SPICCATO.  (I.)  A  word  denoting  ttwt  the 
notes  orer  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  performed 
in  a  distinct  and  pointed  manner.   See  Staccato. 

SPIESS,  MEINRAD.  Prior  of  a  convent  in 
Suabia,  and  member  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
Mitzler  from  the  year  1743.  He  Tvas  a  pupil  of 
Joseph  Bcmabei,  and  was  li^Hng  in  1774.  He 
published  in  1746,  at  Augsbui^,  a  work  in  the 
German  langpiage,  with  the  title  "  Tractatta  Mu- 
tieopraaiau,"  &c.  According  to  Hiller,  it  is  a 
work  containing  many  excellent  remarks  on  the 
science  of  mutiic,  but  so  badly  written  that  it  were 
to  be  wished  some  one  would  translate  it  from 
bad  German  into  good.  Spiess  also  published 
many  masses  and  other  church  music  between 
the  ycaia  1713  and  1734. 

SPIN.JE.  (L.)  The  original  name  of  the 
quills  of  the  eptnet,  and  &onr  which  word  that 
instrument  receiTed  its  appellation.   See  Spinet. 

SPIXDLER,  FRANZ  STANISLAUS,  a  self- 
taught  musician,  was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  17o9. 
In  1782  he  became  an  actor  at  the  theatre  of 
Augsburg,  and  soon  after  produced  several  buc- 
cossful  operettas.  He  afterwards  attached  him- 
self to  the  theatre  at  Breslau,  for  which  he  com- 
posed several  pieces  in  the  same  style  up  to  about 
the  year  1800. 

SPINET.  A  stringed  instrument  formerly 
much  in  use,  somewhat  similar  to  the  harp- 
sichord, and,  like  that,  consisting  of  a  case, 
sounding  board,  keys,  jacks,  and  a  bridge.  The 
principal  difKsrenco  of  the  spinet  and  harpsichord 
is,  that  the  latter  is  larger,  and  contains  two  or 
three  sets  of  jacks  and  strings,  so  disposed  and 
tuned  as  to  ^dmit  of  a  variety  of  ab^ ;  while  the 
former  has  only  one  set  of  jacks  and  strings,  and 
consequently  only  one  ^op.  ^Vhen  the  spinet 
was  fijst  brought  into  nse,  though  its  invention 
was  certainly  anterior  to  that  of  the  harpsichord, 
is  not  exactly  known.  But  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  harp  is  evident  from  its  character  as 
well  08  construction,  internal  and  external ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  originally  called  the  ootiched  harp, 
though  since  denominated  wittel,  from  its  quills, 
ThidD.  resemble  CferM,  eallad  in  Latin  ^ina. 
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SPIBITOSO.   (L)   With  spirit. 

SPOFFORTH.  A  celebrated  English  glee 
composer.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
compositions  are  the  following :  "  Where  aro 
those  hours,"  glee,  four  voices;  "Lightly  o'er 
the  village  gieen,"  glee,  three  -voices;  "Hwk, 
the  goddess  Diana,"  duet;  and  a  set  of  "  Can- 
zonets." 

SPOHR,  LUDWIG,  concert  master,  violinist, 
and  composer  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  was  bom 
at  Seeaen,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  in  1784. 
His  fsither  was  a  doctor  of  medicine  in  Brans- 
wick,  and  a  celebrated  amateur  performer  on  the 
flute.  He  received  his  early  instructions  on  the 
violin  from  Mauoonrt,  and  made  his  dibiU  at 
Bninswick,  as  a  public  performer,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  on  which  occasion  he  played  a 
concerto  of  his  own  composition,  llie  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  himself  a  performer  on  the 
violin,  interested  himself  much  from  this  time  in 
-the  success  of  young  Spohr,  and  received  him, 
when  thirteen  years  of  age,  as  musician  in  the 
Chapel  Royal.  On  his  attaining  his  eighteenth 
year,  the  duke  allowed  him  to  accompany  Franz 
Eok,  younger  brother  and  violin  pupil  of  J.  F. 
Eck,  to  Russia,  paying  the  whole  of  his  cx- 
l)ense8.  He  thus  enjoyed  the  lessons  of  this  ex- 
cellent master  during  a  year  and  a  half.  On  his 
return  he  applied  hinuielf  still  more  studiously 
to  his  instrument,  and  then  commenced  travel- 
ling through  different  towns  of  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia ;  in  the  course  of  which  journey,  in  1805,  he 
was  offered  his  first-named  situation  at  Gotha, 
which  he  accepted,  after  obtaining  the  consent 
of  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  1820 
Spohr  made  his  first  appearance  in  England  at 
the  Philharmonic  concerts,  when  his  d^btit  was 
thus  noticed  by  an  eminent  reviewer :  "  He  first 
played  a  concerto  in  the  dramatic  style :  the  com- 
position was  very  clever,  and  classed  under  its 
proper  head.  A  quartet,  in  which  he  afterwards 
assisted,  was  so  entirely  calculated  to  display  the 
single  performer  as  to  Injure  its  effect  as  a  con- 
certed piece.  His  manner  is  totally  without  pre- 
tension ;  his  tone  fine,  his  intonation  admirable, 
and  his  execution  of  the  most  finished  order." 
On  another  occasion  this  critic  observes,  "We 
have  the  traces,  in  Spohr'e  execution,  of  a  mind 
coutinuoUy  turning  towards  refinement,  and  de- 
siting  strength  for  polish.  His  tone  is  pure  and 
delicate,  rather  than  renuu-kable  tat  Tolome  or 
richness ;  his  taste  was  cuUtTated  to  the  h^hest 
excess ;  and  his  execution  was  so  finished  that  it 
appeared  to  encroach,  iu  a  measure,  upon  the 
vigor  of  his  performance.  But  he  was  very  far 
from  being  deficient  in  the  energy  necessary  to 
make  a  ^reat  player.  The  &ct  seems  to  be  that 
this  quality,  which  for  its  inherent  prefiminence 
is  most  distinguishable  in  other  violinists,  was,  in 
Spohr,  cast  into  secondary  importance,  and  ren- 
dered less  discernible  by  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  his  superior  refinement.  His  dchcacy 
-was  so  beautiful,  and  so  frequrat  an  object  of  ad- 
miiation,  that  his  force  was  lowered  in  the  com- 
parison. But  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  bow  arm  had  not  the  openuesa  and  command 
so  peculiarly  striking  in  Mori,  yet  he  coold  sus- 
tain and  protract  ms  tones  to  an  extraordinary 
duration.  His  method  of  taking  the  staccato 
passives  was  excellmt ;  but  the  saltations  he 
frequrauly  made  in  his  passages  of  exptnttitqi 
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could  not  be  stdd  to  accord  with  the  general  com- 
posednew  of  hia  nuiuier.  And  as  it  is  troquently 
the  consequence  of  a  too  mtbtile  habit  of  refining 
to  obliterate  the  stronger  traces  of  sensibility,  so 
his  expression  was  more  remarkable  for  polished 
elegance  than  for  those  poTrerful  and  striking 
mc^fications  of  tone  that  are  the  offspring  of  in- 
tense feeling.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  sof- 
tenins  down  of  the  bright  and  bmliant  effects 
that  he  ftuled  (if  such  a  man  conid  be  ever  said  to 
&il)  in  eliciting  those  stronger  bursts  of  the  public 
approbation  that  attend  those  exhibitions  of  art 
that  are  directed  against)  and  that  reach,  the  af- 
fections of  a  mixed  audience.  Thus,  though  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  his  profession  and  of  talent, 
Spohr  perhftps  exdted  a  lower  degree  of  interest 
than  has  £nquently  attended  the  performance  of 
men  whose  excellences  were  fiir  below  his  stand- 
ard. But  such  is  the  common  &te  of  every  ex- 
treme cultivation  and  polish.  It  transcends  the 
judgment  of  the  million.  The  Roman  critiea  re- 
marked tho  preeminent  beauty  with  ^vhich  Spohr 
enriched  his  playing  by  a  strict  imitation  of  vocal 
effects.  They  sud  he  was  the  finest  singer  upon 
the  violin  that  over  appeared.  This,  perhaps,  is 
tho  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed ;  for,  al- 
though instrumental  music  certainly  raises  emo- 
tions and  passions,  yet  they  ore  vcir  faint  and 
vague  when  compared  with  the  full,  deep,  and 
definite  aiIiBcti(»is  awakened  by  the  human  voice. 
Tho  nearer  an  instrument  approaches  the  voice, 
the  nearer  is  art  to  the  attainment  of  its  object : 
and  tho  reverse  of  the  proposition  equally  applies 
to  singers ;  the  more  they  wander  through  the 
mazes  of  execution  towards  instrumental  effect, 
the  farther  they  stray  from  the  seat  of  their  own 
proper  dominion— the  heart." 

The  most  brilliant  period  in  Spohr' s  career  was 
from  ISIS  to  1825.  Since  that  time  he  has  oc- 
cupied the  place  of  chapel-master  to  the  electoral 
court  of  Hesse- Cassel.  Called  to  London  in  1840, 
ho  brought  out  there  a  new  symphony  and  ora- 
torio of  his  own  composition,  and  was  received 
with  the  most  marked  oonsidexation  In'  persons  of 
the  first  distinction.  He  was  again  invited  to  Lon- 
don in  the  summer  of  1SS2,  when  he  conducted 
tho  performance  of  his  oratorio  of  "Calvary,"  or 
"Die  letzte  Dhige,"  and  of  his  opera  of  "Faust," 
at  the  Koyal  Italian  Theatre.  Spohr  has  found- 
ed in  Germany  a  violin  school  that  is  more  laive 
and  T^orons  than  that  of  predeoeason.  £s 
princ^os  are  exposed  in  his  "  Violuuduila" 
("Violin  School,")  in  three  parts,  Vienna,  1831, 
a  folio  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

The  principal  compositions  of  Spohr  are  the 
ibllowing :  — 

I.  Kelioioub  Music.  I.  "Mass  for  five  solo 
Voices  and  two  Choirs  of  five  Voices  each,  with- 
out Accompaniment,"  Op,  £4.  2.  "  Three  Psalms 
of  Mendelssohn,  for  two  Choiifl  and  Solos,"  Op. 
86.  3.  " '  Voter  vnser,'  of  Muhlmann,  for  four 
Voices."  4.  "Hymn,  '  Gatt,  du  biat  grosa,'  for 
four  Choirs,  with  Solos  and  Orchestra,"  Op. 
98.  £.  "Die  ktaim  Dtage,"  oratorio.  6.  "Dot 
Eeibmdft  letste  StundeUt"  oiatorio.  7.  *^Dai 
jungste  Geriekt,"  ("  The  Last  Judgment,")  ora- 
torio. 

II.  B&uiUTio  Music.  1.  *'  Der  Zweikampf  der 
OelUbien,"  opera.     2.  "Der  Berggeist,"  do.  3. 

Fauat"  do.  4.  "  Jeaaonda,"  grand  opera  ;  con- 
sidered ono  of  Spohr's  best  works.  5.  "  Zemire 
tt  Axnr."   6.  "  Pietro  iAlbaaio."    7-  "DvrAJiAg- 


miat."  6.  **  Dtu  befreiU  Deutaehiand^"  scenic  ora- 
torio. 

m.  Vocal  Music.  1.  "Songs  for  four  Men's 
Voices,"  Ope.  44,  90.  2.  "  Scena  and  Aria,  with 
Orchestra,"  ("  Tu  m'aiAaiuioni,")  Op.  71.  3. 
"  Songs  for  one  Voice,"  Ops.  25,  37,  4J,  72,  94, 
101.  103. 

IV,  It»TnuHX»TAL  Music.  1.  *' Symphonic* 
for  Grand  Orchestra,"  Op,  20,  in  E  flat;  Op. 
49,  in  D  minor ;  Op.  78,  in  C  minor  f  the  sym- 
phony, "  Die  Weihe  der  Tarn,"  ("  Consecration  of 
Tones;")  also  two  or  more  symphonies  since- 
one  of  them  for  double  orchestra,  and  one  called 
"  The  Seasons,"  2.  "  Pour  Overtures."  Ope.  12, 
15,  21,  (to  ".,1/rwna,")  and  one  to  "Macbeth." 
3.  "  Nonetto,  for  Violin,  Alto,  Violoncello,  Oboe. 
Clarinet,  Flute,  Horn,  Bassoon,  and  Double  Baas," 
Op.  31.  4.  "  Ottotto,  for  Violin,  two  Altos,  Vio- 
loncello, Clarinet,  two  Horns,  and  Double  Bass," 
Op.  32.  6.  "  Double  Quatuors,  for  four  Violins, 
two  Altos,  and  two  Violoncellos,"  Ops.  64,  .77. 
87.  6.  "Quintets  for  Strings,"  Ops.  33,  89,  91. 
7.  "  Quatuors  for  Strings,"  Ops.  4,  11, 15,  29,  SO, 
43,  45,  (three,)  58,  (three.)  Gl,  68,  74,  (three,)  82, 
(three,)  84,  (three,)  93.  8.  "Duos  for  two  Vio- 
lins." Ops.  3,  9,  13,  39,  67.  Also,  violin  con- 
certos, concertos  for  clarinet,  pot-pourris  for  violin, 
with  orchestra  or  quartet,  a  quintet  for  piano, 
fiuto,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon,  (op.  52,)  ron- 
dos, music  for  the  lurpt  &c. 

Dr.  Spohr  had  a  daughter,  celebrated  as  on  alto 
singer,  who  mairted  and  resided  in  New  Yoi^ 
She  has  sung  in  public,  there  and  in  Bortoo,  as 
Madam  Spohr-Zahn. 

BFONDAUI.A.  (Or.)  Th* name stren  by  lh« anclFBtf toa  ff- 
tonatr  oa  the  flute,  or  acnne  limltar  iDitramlnl;  who,  vhilc  tbe  mc- 
riflce  ITU  ottering,  pliTcd  In  the  priMi  mat  niltoUg  air,  to  pnTCDl 
liii  liatenlDg  tn  uiy  Ihfna  which  nilshi  Intemipt  bira  In  hit  anif. 

BPOKUCVHM.  (Or.)  An  ■llerlOMi  In  the  hannonio  genua,  bj 
which  a  chord  wai  clenleid  three  dim  abore  f(a  ordlnarr  pitch,  so 
that  the  iimndiium  wbm  prccladjr  the  oppoallc  of  the  tclprnt. 

SPONTI??!.  GASPAEID.  This  celebrated 
dramatic  compcMtcrwos  bom  at  Josi,  a  small  town 
of  the  Soman  States,  in  1778.  After  studying 
the  first  principleB  of  music  under  the  celebrated 
Padre  liburtim  at  Bol(^;iia,  and  under  Boroni  at 
Rome,  he  was  entered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory  of  La  Piet&  at  Na- 
ples, then  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
masters  Sola  and  Trajotta.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  year  he  was  uominated  a  master  in  this  Con- 
servatory. At  Borenteen  years  of  age  he  com- 
posed an  opera  bufia  entitled  "/  PmtiffU  dtUe 
Dotme,"  tho  success  of  which  was  so  complete 
that  all  the  theatrical  managers  of  Italy  were 
anxious  to  obtain  his  ox>eras.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  wont  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  "  Gli 
AnuuUi  in  Cimenio;"  and  thence  passed  on  to 
Venice,  whore  he  wrote  "  UAmor  Seer^"  He 
next  returned  to  Rome,  and  set  to  mnmo  the 
drama  of  Metastasio  called  "L'Taola  Disaiitata." 
This  he  sent  to  Parma,  being  disabled  from  going 
there  himself  by  engagements  at  Naples  and 
Palermo.  It  was  at  Naples  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Ciiuarosa,  by  whose  instructions 
he  profited  during  five  years,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Palermo.  In  Uie  mean  time  he  was  not  inao- 
tivo  in  composition,  having  written,  whilst  at 
Naples,  "L'Eroiamo  Eidicolo"  opera  bulta,  for 
that  city ;  "  //  Teaeo  rieonoaciuio,"  opera  scria,  for 
Florence;  and  "La  Finta  Filoao/a,"  and  "La 
Fuga  in  Maaehei-a,"  also  for  Naples.  About  this 
period,  the  MeoiKtlitaa  court  bdng  at  Palarmo, 
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the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal  there  eng^ed 
Spontini  to  -vrrite  two  opore  bulfe  and  one  opera 
seria.  The  two  former  were  called  •■/  Quadre 
ParUmti "  and  Unto  PiUare,"  and  the  latter 
**Gli  Eliti  deUai."  The  climate  of  Sicily  not 
agreeing  with  Spontini,  he  then  returned  to 
Ilorae,  where  he  wrote  "  li  Gehto  e  I'Attdaee." 
Shortly  alterwards  he  was  invited  to  Venice, 
where  he  brought  out  the  two  operas,  "  Le  Meta- 
mor/oai  di  Patquaie,"  and  "  Chi  pUi  guarda,  mo 
no  vede,"  Having  now  produced,  with  nicceas, 
eleven  comic  and  three  seriona  operas  at  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  of  Italy,  he  resolved  to  visit  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  year  1804.  He  first 
made  himself  known  in  that  city  by  his  "  Finta 
FiUmfa"  performed  at  the  Thfcfttro  de  rOj>6r» 
Bulla.  He  then  gave,  at  the  Th^dtre  Feydeau, 
"  La  PetUa  Mauon,"  which  fkiled  on  account  of 
the  words,  and  "  Afiltou,"  which  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. From  this  period  he  confined  hia  com- 
position to  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  Munc,  where 
he  brought  out,  in  1807,  hia  celebrated  opera  of 
"La  Veatate;"  in  1809,  "  Fernand-Coriez ;"  and 
subsequently,  *■  OlimpU."  A  modem  French 
critic  observes,  "  In  allowing  to  Rossini  the  merit 
of  novelty,  —  to  Mayer  harmony,  science,  and 
correctness,  —  to  Spontini  sensibility,  vigor,  and 
truth  of  expression, — we  believe  that  we  ha%-e 
awarded  to  each  his  just  praise;  and  we  leave  to 
an  enlightened  public  the  task  of  judging  which 
of  these  three  celolnated  dramatic  composers  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  perfection  in  his  art.  \Vc 
must,  however,  confess  that  the  question  appears 
to  us  to  be  resolved,  in  France,  in  favor  of  the 
author  of  'La  Vestale,'  of  ' Femand-Cortez,'  and 
of'  Otimpie.'  "    He  died  February  24,  1851. 

SPRING.  An  embellishment.  The  Ociman 
spring  consists  of  two  small  notea  boforo  a  prin- 
cipal, similar  to  the  Italian  mordents,  but  rery 
distinct;  thus:  — 


WriUm. 


All  kinds  of  graces  are  liable  to  alteration  by 
the  use  of  incidentals. 

STABAT  MATER.  (L.)  A  hymn  on  the 
cniciftuon. 

STABINGHER,  MAITIIIAS.  A  Gorman 
musician.  Retiident  in  France  about  tho  year 
1770.  and  in  Italy  in  1780.  Ho  produced  in  1784, 
at  Bologna,  a  ballet  entitled  "La  Morte  dArrigo 
VI.,"  and  at  Genoa,  in  l78o,  a  comic  opera  en- 
titled "  L'Athizie  di  BeUtna."  Several  of  his  in- 
strumental works  tax  the  flute  havo  also  been 
published  in  Paris. 

STACCATISSmO.   (I.)   Very  detached. 

STACCATO,  or  STAC.  (I.)  A  word  signi- 
fying that  the  notea  of  the  passi^  over  which  it 
is  written  are  to  be  performed  in  a  short,  pointed, 
and  (Uetinct  manner.  It  is  the  opposite  of  kgato, 
which  word  see.  It  is  represented  either  by  the 
word  itself,  or  by  araall  dots  or  dashes  placed  over 
or  under  the  notes,  thus :  — 


STADELMAYER,  JOHANN,  native  of  Prey- 
singen,  in  Bavaria,  was  chapel-master  to  an  arch- 
duke of  Austria  about  1640.  He  published  many 
sacred  vocal  works  between  the  years  1603  and 
1660. 

STADEX,  JOHANN,  organist  and  church 
composer  at  Xuremberg,  his  native  city,  died 
there  in  1634.  He  published,  between  the  years 
1616  and  1632,  six  grand  opera  of  motete  and 
psalms,  amongst  which  are  some  for  twelve  voices. 
Un  his  death,  the  magistracy  of  his  to^vn  caused  a 
medal  to  bo  struck,  with  his  portrait,  in  honor  of 
his  memory. 

STADEN,  SIEGMUND  THEOPHILUS,  or 
GOTTLIEB,  son  and  pupil  of  tho  preceding,  was 
bom  at  Nuremberg  in  1607.  He  was  considored 
a  neat  master  both  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
hdkl  the  ntuotion  of  organist  in  one  of  the  lai^ 
churches  of  the  above  town  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  165S.  He  published,  in  1646  and 
1648,  a  work  entitled  itudtm^n^um  Mmiemn;" 
also,  in  16fil,  a  collection  of  songa  for  three  voices 
and  instruments. 

STADLER,  MAXIMILIAN,  tho  abbfe,  was 
bom  in  1748  in  a  little  town  in  Lower  Austrin. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  182S  in  the  coutrO' 
versy  about  the  genuineness  of  Mozart's  "  Re- 
quiem" against  Gottfned  Weber.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished ei^ually  as  an  organist  and  as  a  com- 
poser, having  written  masses,  motets,  fugues,  &c., 
and  an  oratorio,  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  Ue 
died  near  Vienna  in  1833. 

STAFF.  (PI.  Slaves.)  The  five  horizontal  and 
parallel  lines  on  and  between  which  tho  notes 
are  placed.  Guido,  the  great  improver  of  the 
modem  music,  is  said  by  some  to  have  first  used 
the  staff;  but  othera  give  an  earlier  date  to  its 
introduction.  Kircher  affirms  that,  in  the  Jes- 
uit's library  at  Messina,  he  found  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  hymns  mor<e  than  seven  hundred  years 
old,  in  which  some  of  the  music  was  written  on 
staves  of  eight  lines,  marked  at  the  beginning  with 
eight  Grec^  letters :  the  notes,  or  rather  points, 
were  on  the  lines,  but  no  use  was  made  of  the 
spaces.  This  however,  at  most,  only  deprives 
Guido  of  the  original  invention  of  the  staff,  and 
still  leaves  him  die  credit  of  its  great  improve- 
ment, by  reducing  it  to  five  lines,  and  employing 
both  lines  and  spacos. 

STAFF  OF  FOUR  LINES.  There  are  now 
extant  several  specimens  of  the  style  of  music 
in  use  among  the  monks  of  tho  earher  Christian 
ages.  T^ese  examples  axe  very  ourioua,  and,  to 
the  casiuil  observer,  extremely  interesting.  The 
aixB  are  written  on  four  lines,  and  are  marked 
with  treble  and  bass  clefs ;  but  they  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  intended  almost  entirely  for 
the  use  of  singers.  Instrumental  music  of  that 
period  is  much  more  rare  and  uncommon.  Tho 
compositions  alluded  to  are  very  feeble,  and 
evince  an  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  mu- 
sical sounds  might  be  made  available.  They  are 
merely  loose  themes,  without  any  attempt  what- 
ever at  artistic  effect.  Aa  time  wore  on,  tho 
writing  on  five  tines  instead  of  on  four  became 
universally  adopted  in  Europe,  and  tho  stylo  of 
composition  gradually  improved.    See  above. 

STAGGINS,  NICHOLAS,  was  educated  un- 
der his  iather,  a  muucion,  but  of  no  great  emi> 
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nenco,  vho  lived  in  London.  He  hnd  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  place  of  composer  to  King 
Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  to  be  made  master  of 
tho  band  of  William  IIL  In  the  year  1644  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  mnsio ; 
but  through  the  favor  of  Dr.  James,  the  vice 
chanccUoT  of  Cambridge,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  exercise  for  his  act  was  disponscd  with. 
This  partiality  occasioned  great  rourmurings;  not- 
withstanding which  the  university  also  thought 
proper  to  appoint  him  their  ^Idio  professor  of 
music,  liere  was  at  Cambridge  no  endowment 
for  a  mosicnl  professorship,  so  that  the  appoint- 
ment must  have  been  merely  honorary ;  by  vir- 
tue of  it,  hdwcver.  Dr.  Tudway  succe^ed  to  tho 
title  on  the  death  of  Staggins.  In  a  collection 
of  "  Choice  Ayros,  Songs,  and  Dialogues,  to  sing 
to  tho  Theorb  Luto  or  Base  Yiol,"  published  in 
1676,  there  is  a  song  composed  by  Dr.  Staggtna 
to  the  words  "  While  Alexis  ;  "  and  there  is  an- 
other, "  now  unhappy  a  lovor  am  I,"  in  Smith's 
"Mtuica  AtUupM."  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
over  composed  anthems  or  service)t|  or,  indeed, 
any  work  that  could  render  him  justly  eminent 
in  his  profc^ou. 

STAIXER,  or  STEINER,  JACOB,  a  celebrated 
violin  maker  at  Absom,  a  small  village  of  the 
Tyrol,  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
cmtury.  Ho  was  an  apprentice  of  Amati.  His 
instruments  wei-e  not  highly  valued  till  after  his 
death,  since  which  time  to  the  present  period 
they  have  produced  very  considerable  prices. 
The  Stainor  violins,  compared  with  tho  Ajnatis, 
are  high  and  narrow,  and  the  box  more  conftned ; 
the  Bound  holes  are  cut  more  perpendicular,  and 
are  shorter ;  there  is  also  a  kind  of  notch  at  the 
turn.  The  Straduariua  violins  arc  of  a  larger 
pftttcm,  particularly  those  of  Antonius  tho  son, 
and  have  a  wider  box  than  the  Amatis,  and  long- 
er sound  holes,  which  are  cut  at  the  ends  very 
sharp  and  broad,  with  a  little  hollow  at  that  end 
which  other  makers,  cut  flat.  The  varnishes  of 
the  Amatis  and  Stainen  are  ydlow,  aa  well  as 
those  of  StraduaxioB  the  &ther ;  the  son's  Tarnish 
is  red.  Of  the  audible  characteristics,  sorely 
of  the  most  importance,  though  too  frequently 
a  secondary  conBideration,  generally  speaking, 
the  Amntis  have  a  mild  and  sweet  tone,  the 
Stainers  a  sharp  and  piercing  tone,  and  the  Stm- 
duarius  a  rich  aud  fuU  tone.  See  Axaii,  and 
Stiuduabivs. 

STAMITZ,  JOHANN  CARL,  concert  nuurter 
and  chamber  musician  at  Manheim  in  1766,  was 
bom  in  1719  at  a  small  town  in  Bohemia,  where 
his  fiathOT  was  a  Bchoolmaater.  He  was  tho 
founder  of  the  famoos  violin  school  at  Manheim, 
which  for  a  long  time  preserved  a  high  reputa- 
tion. J.  C.  Stamitz  was  one  of  those  professors 
whoso  works  have  deservedly  attained  celebrity. 
They  consist  principally  of  symphonies,  or  over- 
tures, concertos,  quartets,  uid  trioa.  I'hough 
truly  masterly,  they  still  are  of  the  old  school, 
and  are  con^ered  by  some  critics  to  savor  too 
much  of  the  church  style. 

STAMITZ,  CARL,  elder  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Manheim  in  1746.  He  studied  the 
violin  under  his  father,  and  his  father's  pupil, 
Catinabich,  and  was  engaged  in  the  chapel  of  a 
German  prince,  till  in  1770  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
for  a  long  time  sustained  his  reputation  there  as  a 


great  musician,  both  as  a  concerto  player  on  the 
violoncello  and  tenor  and  as  an  instrumental 
composer.  Many  of  his  works  were  published  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam.  He  ^cd  at 
Jena,  on  his  journey  to  Russia,  in  1801.  His 
ivritings  bad  all  the  fire  and  spirit  of  those  of  his 
father;  whilst  he  contrived  to  keep  pace  with 
modem  improvements,  without  the  servile  imUa- 
tion  of  any  style. 

STANLEY,  JOHN,  bachelor  of  music,  was 
bora  in  tho  year  1713.  At  two  years  old  he 
totally  lost  his  si^ht  by  fftlling  on  a  marble  hearth 
wiUi  a  china  basin  in  his  hand.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  first  began  to  learn  mudc,  as  an  art 
that  was  likely  to  amuse  him,  but  without  his 
friends  supposing  it  possible  for  him,  drcum- 
etaucod  as  ho  was,  to  m&ko  it  his  profession.  His 
master  was  Reading,  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Blow,  and 
organist  of  Hackney.  But  his  father,  finding 
that  ho  not  only  rec^ved  great  pleasure  from 
music,  but  had  made  arapid  progress,  placed  him 
with  Dr.  Greene,  under  whom  he  studied  with 
great  diligence  and  a  success  that  was  astonish- 
ing. At  eleven  years  of  ago  he  obtained  the 
place  of  organist  at  AU  Hallonf ,  Bread  Street ; 
and  in  1726,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was  elected 
organist  of  St.  Andrew's  in  preference  to  a  great 
number  of  candidates.  In  1734  the  bcnchcn 
of  the  honorable  society  of  the  Liner  Temple 
elected  him  one  of  their  organists.  The&e  two 
places  he  retained  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Few 
professors  have  spent  a  more  active  life  in  ei'cry 
branch  of  his  art  than  this  extmordinarr  musi- 
cian ;  having  been  not  only  a  most  neat,  pleasing, 
and  accurate  perfi»mer,  but  a  natural  and  agree- 
aUe  oomposer,  and  an  intelligent  instructor.  He 
was  the  conductor  and  soul  of  the  Swan  and 
Castle  concerts  in  the  city  an  long  as  they  sub- 
sisted. Upon  the  death  of  Handel,  he  and 
Smith  undertook  to  superintend  the  perform- 
ance of  oratorios  during  Lent ;  and  after  Mr. 
Smith  retired  he  carried  them  on,  in  conjunction 
wiUi  linley,  till  within  two  years  of  his  death  in  | 
1786.  That  Stanley  was  able  to  accompany  a 
singer  as  he  did,  and,  above  all,  to  conduct  the 
oratorios,  is  astonishing,  and  &r  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  explanation.  It  ia  said  that  Miss  Ar- 
lond,  his  sister-in-law,  played  each  oratorio  once 
throughout  to  him,  pte^'iously  to  the  public  per- 
formance, and  that  he  needed  no  further  help. 
He  pubUshed  several  opera  of  instrumental 
music. 

STANZEN,  JOHANN  L.,  organist  atHild«- 
hnm,  published  at  Cassel,  in  1782  and  1783,  "  A 
Collecuon  of  Songs,  with  Piano-forto  Accompa* 
niments,  in  two  vols."  Ho  also  published  aix 
opera  of  piano-forte  music,  at  Offenbach  and 
Brunswick,  between  the  years  1793  and  1797. 

STARK.    (G.)    ForU,  loud;  as,  mif  ttarhem 
Slimmen,  with  loud  stops,  in  organ  plaj-ing. 

STAIIZEK,  a  very  celebrated  ballet  composer 
and  excellent  violinist  at  Vienna,  died  there 
about  the  year  1793. 

STATIOX.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  by 
ancient  musical  authors  for  any  fixed  pitch  or 
degree  of  sound,  whethw  produced  by  iuteusion 
or  remission. 

STECHER,  MARIAN,  a  food  composer  fox 
tho  ragan  and  ^ano-fbrte>  leaded  at  Mnniolt  la 
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the  latter  part  of  tiio  list  cmturjr.  Stocher'B 
•maka  bear  date  from  the  year  1793  to  1803. 

STECKLER,  MLLR,  a  celebrated  female 
harpist  at  Pnia,  was  a  pupil  of  Krumpholz.  She 
made  her  d6dui  at  the  concert  apiriiuel  in  1780. 

STEFFAN,  JOSEPH  ANTON,  professor  of 
the  harpKichord  at  Yionna,  was  bom  in  1726, 
He  was  a  pupil  of  "VVagenBeil,  whoso  stylo  of 
playing,  however,  he  soon  neglected  for  one  en- 
tirely hifl  own.  He  was  lauMC  master  to  Marie 
Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  and  to  the  Queen 
of  NaplcH.  He  published  several  operas  of  music 
for  his  iiiBtnimeut,  at  Vienna,  between  the  years 
17S6  and  1798;  also  a  collection  of  ticrman 
Bongs,  in  four  volumes,  in  1778  and  1781. 

STEFFjVNI,  AGOSTINO,  waa  bom  in  the 
year  1665  at  Castello-Franco,  a  small  frontier 
town  in  the  territory  of  Venice.  In  his  child- 
hood he  waa  a  singer  iu  somo  neighboring  cathe- 
dral, church,  or  chapel ;  but  he  had  not  served 
more  than  two  yeara  in  the  choir  when  a  Ger- 
man nobleman  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
voice  and  figure  that  he  procured  his  discharge 
and  tooli  hiia  into  Bavaria.  At  the  expense  of 
this  nobleman,  Steffani  was  instructed  in  all  the 
branchea  of  useful  and  ornamental  literature. 
Tlie  direction  of  his  musical  studies  was  com- 
mitted to  Ercolo  Bernabei.  In  compliance  with 
the  request  of  his  patron,  who  was  desirous  of 
rendering  hia  Icarnin;;  of  further  advantage  to 
him,  ho  took  holy  orders,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards made  an  abbate.  In  the  course  of  his 
studies  ho  had  composed  several  masses,  motets, 
mo^idcats,  and  other  kinds  of  church  music, 
which,  alter  his  promotion,  went  performed  in 
the  chaiiel  at  Munich.  The  reigning  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  liather  of  King  George  I.,  was  so 
greatly  delighted  with  tbein  that  he  invited 
MtcRani  to  the  court  of  Uanover,  and,  it  is  uaid, 
conferred  on  him  the  employment  of  chapel-mas- 
ter, lie  also  committed  to  his  care  the  mana»,c- 
mcnt  of  the  opcru,  an  entertainment  which  had 
then  but  lately  found  it*  way  mto  Germany. 
After  hiti  settlement  in  Germany,  Stcffani  applied 
himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  secular  music, 
and  composed  many  opcraii,  among  which  were 
••Alexander  the  Great,"  **  Orlando,"  and  "  Al- 
ribiadcfi."  These  were  translated  from  the  Italian 
into  the  GcimaiL  language,  and  were  performed 
at  Hamburg  between  the  years  1694  and  1700. 
Ho  composed  also  a  few  madrigals  in  five  parts, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine.  But  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  all  his  works  are  his  ducts  lor  two 
voices,  with  a  bass  accompaniment,  so  calculated 
as  simply  to  (tustiun  the  harmony,  without  in- 

Of  these 


few  of  his  profession  ever  attained.  Ho  became 
a  diplomatic  character,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  ni^tiationa  to  foreign  courts.  For 
his  conduct  iu  the  scheme  of  erecting  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick-Lunebnrg  into  an  electorate,  he 
received  from  the  elector  a  pension  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  rix  dollars  per  annum ;  and 
by  the  pope,  Innocent  XI.,  he  waa  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Spigno.  Being  now  a  states- 
man and  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  he  forbore 
any  longer  to  set  his  name  to  his  compositions, 
but  adopted  that  of  his  secretary,  Gregorio  Puia ; 
and,  perhaps  infiuenccd  by  the  same  motives,  he, 
iu  1708,  resigned  Ids  employment  of  chapel-mas- 
ter in  favor  of  Handel.  About  1724  the  Acad- 
emy of  Ancient  Music  in  London  elected  him 
their  president.  He  died  at  Franklbrt,  in  the 
year  1730,  after  an  indisposition  of  oiUy  a  few 
days'  continuance. 

jScsidea  tiie  works  above  mentioned,  there  are 
extant  in  print,  by  Steffani,  a  series  of  letters 
entitled  "  Quanta  certesza  abbia  da  axtoi  Principi,  la 
Atutica : "  *'  PaalmoHia  Vetperl.,  8  voc.,"  pubUahed 
in  1674;  a  collection  of  motets,  entitled  "  Sacer 
Janus,  QaadrifoHa,  Z  voc.,  Manaehir,"  iu  1685  i 
and  a  "  Collection  of  Airs,"  said  to  bo  taken  from 
his  operas,  llie  latter  aro  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  his  genuine  productions.' 

Of  the  works  of  this  excellent  composer,  Ste- 
vens's "  Collection  of  Sacred  Music  "  contains 
throe  ducts;  namely,  "Come,  ye  Children,"  "I 
will  give  TTianks,"  "  O,  praise  the  Lord ;  "  and 
four  trios,  "  Ilejoice  iu  the  Lord,"  *'0,  hear  yo 
this,'*  "  O,  he  joyful,"  and  "  Thou  art  my  Por- 
tion." In  Dr.  (Notch's  publication  there  is  a 
>•  Qui  dili^U  Wariam,"  hv  Stetfani,  which  forms  a 
fine  specimen  of  his  works. 

STEGM^VNN,  CAKL  DAVID,  music  director 
at  the  theatre  of  Grossmann,  at  Dresden,  was 
bom  there  in  1751.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Homilius, 
and  was  not  only  a  good  dramatic  composer,  but 
also  an  able  vioiiiitttt  and  performer  on  the 
harpsichord,  Hia  dramatic  works,  written  for 
various  tovraa  iu  Germany,  bear  date  from  1773 
to  1800.  He  also  composed  much  instrumental 
music,  most  of  which  has  xemaiucd  in  maiiu- 
Bcript. 

STEIBELT,  DANIEI-,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in 
1755.  His  fiithcr  was  weU  known  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  piano-fortes.  His  musical  talents 
were  developed  at  an  early  age ;  and  good  for- 
tune introduced  him  to  WUIiam  III.,  of  Prussia, 
under  whoac  patronage  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  playbig  and  composiiion.  He 
afterwords  travelled  abroad,  and  rOHided  during 
fifteen  years  in  London  and  Paris,  It  is  to  him 
that  the  Parisians  are  indebted  for  their  first 


creasing  in  effect  tlio  number  of  parts, 
compositions,  it  is,  perltapK,  their  best  proihe  that 

Handel  professed  to  imitate  them  in  twelve  ducts  acquaintance  with  the  Creation  "  of  Uaydn. 
which  he  composed  for  Queen  Caroline,    ITieir    The  French  critics  of  this  period  were  of  opuiion 


composed 

characteristic  is  a  fine  and  elegant  melody,  origi- 
nal and  varied  modulation,  and  a  contexture  of 
parts  so  close,  that,  in  some  instance^  canon  it- 
self is  scarcely  moro  strict ;  and,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  this  connection  is  maintained  with 
such  art  as  not  to  affect  the  air,  or  cieato  any 


that  the  work  abounded  with  many  exceUiBnces, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  waa  heavy  and  tedious. 
During  his  residence  in  Paris,  it  is  said  that  he 
gave  considerable  offence  to  his  fellow-artists  by 
assuming  an  air  of  haxUeur  incompatible  with 
the  modesty  of  a  professor.   He  affected  to  de- 


necessity  of  varying  it  in  order  to  acctHumodato  spise  his  moth<»  tongue,  and  preferred  speaking 
it  to  the  harmony.  l«d  French  to  good  Gismou.    In  1789  Stmbctt 

Tlie  musical  talents  of  Stofiani,  though  very  |  returned  to  Germany,  and  aftcmards  went  to 
splendid,  were  Jar  from  being  the  only  distin-  i  Kussia,  where  he  had  tho  honor  of  being  nomi- 
guished  port  of  his  choraetar.  His  groat  natural  natcd,  by  tho  Emperor  Alexander,  to  the  office  of 
endowments  enabled  him  to  act  in  a  Bjdien  that  '  chapdL-mastGr.    He  ^ed  at  Sb  Petcnbnrg  in 
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1823,  after  a  painful  and  protracted  illncsa.  Due 
respect  was  shown  to  his  memory  by  the  united 
efforts  of  his  brother  artists,  assisted  by  a  great 
number  of  amateurs,  vrho  performed  a  solemn 
dii^e  to  hia  honor. 

Steibelt  was  not  less  esteemed  as  an  admira- 
ble player  tlian  as  a  pleaung  composer.  Uia 
forte  lay  in  intuic  of  the  bravura  kind,  which  he 
gave  with  groat  precision,  power,  and  effect, 
united  to  singular  beauty  and  delicacy  of  manner. 
His  compoadona  for  the  piano-forte,  putioularly 
those  of  the  middle  part  of  his  lifo,  lud  numerous 
admirers  as  well  in  Qermnny  as  in  England,  but 
particularly  in  TVancc.  Thta  may  be  eai^y  ac- 
counted for  from  the  character  of  his  music, 
which  is  full  of  gayety,  animation,  and  spirit, 
easy  of  conception,  and  generally  not  diffioult  in 
the  p9rfermanca.  That  portion  of  his  works 
whir^  to  US  appears  loss  subjected  to  the  foahion 
of  Hus  day,  and  more  abounding  in  riehness  and 
originality  of  invention,  than  the  greater  part  of 
his  other  compositions,  is  his  "  Etudes,"  in  two 
volumes.  But  some  of  his  sonatas,  particularly 
that  dedicated  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  will  bo  ad- 
mired so  long  as  the  piano-forte  music  of  this 
age  ^ali  be  esteemed.  For  other  instruments 
and  a  full  orchestra  ho  wrote  but  little ;  and  he 
showed  his  judgment  in  so  doing ;  for  in  the  little 
ho  attempted  his  success  was  very  limited.  He 
produced  a  few  operas,  which,  however,  appear 
never  to  have  circulated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
cities  for  which  they  were  composed.  The  last 
of  his  comporitioDS  of  this  kind  was  **  The  Judg- 
ment  of  Midas,"  which  he  left  to  his  son  in  au 
unfinished  state,  and,  unfortunately,  was  the  only 
thing  ho  had  to  Icavo  him ;  for  Stnbelt  had  the 
misfortune,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  to 
pay  but  little  r^ard  to  economy  and  the  grosser 
tl^gs  of  th^  world.  The  embarrassment  of  bis 
ciicumHtances  had  no  mull  effect  upon  the  vigor 
and  elasticity  of  his  mind.  In  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  father  and  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  the  son.  Count  Miloradowitscb,  of  St. 
Fetrasburg,  humanely  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
great  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  which 
produced  tiie  desired  result. 

Steibelt  occupied  the  latter  days  of  his  life  in 
recompoMng  his  opera  of  "Borneo  and  Juliet," 
the  score  of  which  he  on  his  dying  bed  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  out  of  a  feoUng  of  grati- 
tude for  the  patronage  and  fkvors  he  had  received 
from  his  royal  father.  His  two  other  opcms, 
"Cinderella"  and  "Tho  Jndgmrat  of  Midas," 
were  written  for  the  Imperial  French  Theidre  at 
St.  Fctcrslnirg,  where  they  were  performed  vrith 
cousidauble  applause.  Of  Stdbdt  it  may  bo 
truly  said,  that  if  he  neither  opened  any  new 
paths  in  science,  nor  enlarged  its  boundaries,  at 
least  he  has  done  much  lor  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  that  which  was  already  known. 
He  has  contributed  very  considerably  to  advance 
the  interests  of  music,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  amateurs  through  the  medium  of  his  instruc- 
tions, and  by  means  of  his  compositions,  which 
have  been,  and  many  of  them  still  continue,  de- 
servedly amongst  the  most  popular  piano-forte 
works  in  his  time  sent  forth  to  the  world. 

Sl-EIN,  JOHANN  ANDREAS,  an  organist 
at  Augsburg,  bom  in  1728,  was  particularly  cele- 
brated as  a  manuiactum  of  organs.  He  was  the 
iaventor  of  a  musical  instrument  called  the  me- 


lodic a,  which  was  fashionable  at  Paris  for  some 
time.   He  died  at  Augsbu^  in  1702. 

STEIN,  FRIEDRICn,  youngest  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Augsbu^  in  1784.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Albrcchtsberger,  and  was  a  cele- 
bratod  uanist  and  admired  dramatic  composer. 
He  diea  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  at  Vienna,  in 
1800. 

STEINER.    See  arAiNiR.  - 

STEINFELD,  A.  J.,  organist  at  Bergedori; 
near  Hamburg,  published  several  operas  of  vocal 
and  iuatrumental  muaio  in  that  city  between  tho 
years  1784  and  1802. 

STEINGUDEN,  CONSTANTIN,  chapM-mas- 
ter  at  Constance  in  the  seventeenth  century,  pub- 
lished there,  in  1666,  hia  Op.  4,  entitled  "  fhrtM 
TlyemaUa  d  3,  4  voci,"  with  mstnunental  accom- 
paniments. 

STEINMULLER,  There  were  three  brothos 
of  this  name,  hornists  in  the  celebrated  chapel 
of  Prince  Esterhazy  when  it  was  under  the 
direction  of  Haydn.  They  wrote  much  music 
for  their  instnuBNit 

STELLA,  SCIPIONE,  an  Italian  monk,  was 
celebrated  at  Niqdee  as  an  able  contrapuntist,  and 
especially  canonist,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Amongst  his  worics  is  "  11 
Libra  2do  de  Ma^r^aii  A  6  voci,"  second  editioii, 
Venice,  1808. 

STE>I.  That  part  of  a  note  which  branches 
upward  or  downward  from  the  point  or  head. 

See  Tail. 

STENTATO.  A  word  sometimes  used  by  the 
Italians  to  signify  that  the  voice  should  be  thrown 
out  fredy  in  the  passages  over  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, for  the  expression  of  Kune  extEBordinarjr 

emotion. 

STENTOROPHONIC  TUBR  (From  the 
Greek.)  A  speaking  trumpet,  so  called  from 
Stentor,  the  herald  or  crier  mentioned  by  Homer* 
and  who,  as  that  author  tells  us,  could  call  louder 
than  fifty  men.  The  stcntorophonic  horn  of 
Alexander  the  Great  is  famous  :  with  this,  it  is 
said,  he  could  give  orders  to  his  army  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  stadia,  which  is  above 
twenty  English  miles. 

STEPHENS,  MISS.  This  eminent  artist  was 
bam  in  London,  and  received  the  first  rudiments 
oF  instruction  in  the  art  of  singing  from  Lansa, 
under  whose  tuition  she  passed  a  consideTable 
period.  Proceeding  upon  the  genuine  Italian 
method  of  forming  the  voice,  Lanza  initiated  his 
pupil  very  slowly,  but  very  surely,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  elements.  Her  power  of  sustaining  and 
her  intonation  are  therefore  both  fixed.  Whilst 
nndcr  h.m  first  master,  Miss  Stephens  was  brought 
out  at  the  Pantheon.  At  length,  howevor,  the 
slowness,  though  correctness,  of  Lanza's  process 
of  tuition  induced  the  father  of  Miss  Stephens 
to  apply  to  lliomas  Welsh,  who  at  once  saw  the 
great  vocal  promise  of  the  youns  lady,  and  ex- 
erted himswf  in  every  ynv  to  bring  her  suffl- 
ciendy  forward  to  appear  before  the  public  with 
idtU.  She  made  her  dibtU  at  Covent  Uardon 
Theatre  with  brilliant  approbation.  The  quality 
of  her  tone  was  full  and  rich.  The  peculiar  bent 
of  her  talmt  was  towards  ballads  uid  songs  of 
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Mmplc  dcclamfttion ;  in  a  word,  towards  that  par- 
ticular  style  which  is  gcacrally  eeteemed  to  be 
purely  English,  though  the  formation  of  the 
roico  may  (^indeed  it  must,  for  thero  are  no  other) 
have  been  conducted  upon  the  principles  of 
Italian  teaching.  It  is  impoasiblc  for  any  thing 
to  be  more  pure,  more  chaste,  than  the  simplicity 
with  which  Mies  Stephens  gave  such  songs  as 
"Auld  Kobin  Graj-,"  "Angels  over  bright  and 
Gut,"  aud  "  Pioua  Orgies"  of  Ilandd.  Iteccana-- 
menta  were  correct  and  pleasing,  but  siddom  far 
sought  or  Burpiising,  while  there  was  little  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  stage  to  be  discorered 

STEHKEL,  ABbI:  J.  F.,  was  bom  at  Wurtz- 
burg  about  the  year  17d0.  He  was  a  composer, 
principally  of  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  harp- 
sichord ;  and  a  great  many  seta  of  these,  at  differ- 
ent times,  have  been  published.  He  travelled 
into  Italy  for  improvement,  and  appears  to  have 
considerably  benefited  himself  by  attending  to 
and  studying  the  Italian  stylo  of  composition. 
"His  works,"  says  Dr.  Bumcy,  "  although  they 
are  not  very  learned  or  consonant  to  barmonicfd 
rules,  arc  AiU  of  spirit,  and  abound  in  tasteful 
and  pleasing  passages.  Hia  violin  concertos  gen- 
erally ecmsist  of  passages  of  effect  and  such  as 
give  importance  to  the  player.  Indeed,  his 
pieces,  thoiigh  not  very  original,  are  less  tinc- 
tured with  Boohism  or  Haydnism  than  those  of 
most  of  hia  countrymen  who  have  not  visited 
Italy ;  and  though  less  solid,  and  less  his  own 
propeoty,  than  Kxnelnch'a,  jot  tiMj  are  more 
easy  to  execute,  and  mom  intdligible  to  un- 
learned hearen." 

STESICHOBTTS,  a  much  respected  bard,  who, 
according  to  Ath^tDUS,  was  bom  at  Himcra,  in 
Sicily.  His  fbrst  name  was  Tisias;  but  he  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Stesichorus  from  the  changes 
he  made  in  the  manner  of  performing  the  dithy- 
rambio*  chorus,  which  was  sung  and  danced 
round  the  altar  or  statue  of  Bacchus  during  the 
worship  of  that  god.  Our  latest  chronologcrs 
agree  in  fixing  the  time  of  his  death  to  have  been 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  before  Christ.  A 
character  of  his  numerous  poems  may  be  seen  in 
Quinctilian,  who  speaks  of  them  as  subsisting  in 
his  time.  At  present,  only  a  few  fragments  of 
them  ranain.  Among  his  musical  improvements, 
Plutarch  enumerates  the  changes  which  he  made 
in  the  hanuatian  or  diaxiot  air»  oompooed  by 
Olympus. 

SXESSO.   (L)  ThoBome. 

STECEmjeCf,  JOH Aim,  a  celebrated  church 
composer,  was  bom  at  Schmalkald  in  1546.  Bis 
compositionB  bear  date  from  1571  to  1604.  He 
died  in  1613. 

STEUP,  H.  C.  A  pianist  at  Amsterdam,  and 
also  proprietor  of  a  music  warehouse  there. 
Many  of  his  instrumental  compositiona  have  been 
published  since  the  year  1800. 

STEVENS,  R.  J.  S.  This  celebrated  composer 
of  part  songs  was  oi^onist  of  the  Charter  House 
and  of  the  Temple ;  also  Gresham  professor  of 
music.  He  puUishcd  a  very  beantiAit  selec- 
tion of  sacred  rnvsic  in  three  volumes  folio. 
Amongst  hia  glees,  the  following  are  the  most 
admired  :  "  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  five  voices ; 
"Ye  spotted  snakes,"  four  voices;  "It  was  a 
lover  and  his  lass,"  five  voices ;  "  O  miatress 
min^"  flro  Toicca ;  and,  "  See  what  honid  tem- 


pests," four  voices.  His  compositions  appeared 
chiefly  between  the  yean  1795  and  1805. 

STEVENS.  'WXIXIAM  S.,  was  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1778.  At  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Wallingford,  in  Berkshii^, 
where  he  received  a  classical  education  ;  at  thir<- 
teen  he  was  removed  to  Laytonstone,  in  Essex, 
where  for  two  years  he  studied  the  mathematics 
and  the  French  language,  and  improved  himself 
in  the  classics.  The  first  musical  impulse  he  felt 
(being,  as  a  child,  inclined  to  mechanics)  was  a 
desire  to  make  a  fife,  one  of  his  schoolfcUows 
having  an  instrument  of  that  sort  which  he 
would  not  lend  him.  He  began  this  mechanical 
undertaking  by  giving  sixpence  from  .lUs  podtet 
money  for  a  piece  of  bamboo  cone,  with  which, 
and  the  assistance  of  an  iron  skewer,  made  hot, 
he  burned  the  several  holes  for  his  fife,  and 
formed  a  tolerably  well-tuned  and  well-toned 
instrument,  with  which  ho  emulated  the  strains 
of  his  rival  schoolfellow.  Having  evinced  thus 
early  (for  he  was  but  eight  years  old  at  the  time) 
a  decided  aptitude  for  music,  his  &ther  bought 
him  a  flut^  and  he  received  some  lessone  from  a 
teacher  in  the  town;  after  which  he  made  so 
great  a  progress  as  soon  to  excel  his  master,  by 
his  own  confession.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  became  acquainted  with  keyed  instru- 
ments; at  that  period,  however,  very  acaroe. 
His  &ther  bought  him  a  vit^cinal,  the  firuitfol 
mother  of  the  piano-forte.  For  this  instrument 
he  felt  a  very  strong  attwshment,  as  he  soon  fonnd 
that  he  could  play  all  his  flute  music  on  it ;  he 
felt,  however,  the  want  of  rules  and  signs  to 
assist  and  regulate  his  harmonies  and  to  combine 
both  his  hands.  The  assistance  of  a  master  was 
therefore  procured,  whiMe  name  was  Thomas 
Smart,  a  pupil  of  Drs.  Pepnscb,  Nores,  and 
Boyce.  Under  his  tuition  he  soon  evinced  his 
improvement  on  a  good  Kirkman's  harpsichord, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  equally  so  on  the  organ, 
to  which  he  had  now  constant  access  In  the 
Churches  of  St.  Bride,  St.  Clenient,  and  the  Tem- 
ple. Under  Smart  he  also  studied  thorough 
bass,  which  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him; 
principally  because,  though  now  a  good  practical 
player  from  figured  notes,  he  felt  that  ho  wanted 
the  principles  of  harmony,  fundamental,  deep, 
and  certain :  these  he  wished  for,  to  lead  him  to 
that  perfect  knowledge  o£  the  itrt  which  he  aimed 
at  and  was  resolved  to  a^ain.  In  this  rei^t  he 
more  especially  succeeded  in  his  subsequent 
studios  with  R.  J.  S.  Stevens,  of  the  Charter 
House,  and,  lastly,  with  Dr.  Cook,  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey :  the  former  opened  to  him  the  har- 
monic code,  and  taught  him  countctpoint  and 
composition;  and  with  the  latter  he  studied  the 
nature  of  cathedral  music,  the  accompaniment  of 
its  services,  and  obtained  a  true  idea  of  scores 
and  of  ^e  ready  manner  of  reading  them. 

Stevens  having  considerable  expcctationB, 
which  were  considered  as  certainties,  both  from 
his  other's  as  well  as  other  property,  was 
brought  up  to  no  proltemon,  although  he  studied 
for  more  tnan  one.  Fearing,  however,  Qwhat  in 
fact  happened,)  that  his  expectations  might  not 
be  realized  in  full  by  the  after  circumstances  of 
his  life,  he  resolved  to  apply  himself  to  the  musi- 
cal profession  as  a  toacher ;  soon  after  which  deter- 
mination he  was  appointed  pianist  and  master  of 
the  duvistofB  at  the  Haymarket  Theater  which 
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ntoation  he  held  until  a  new  management  ex- 
pelled the  ■pittaO'Saito  from  the  ord^eatia.  At 
Tsrioiu  times  he  published  songs,  glees,  and  a 
few  sonatas,  capriccios,  &c. ;  he  also  employed 
his  yen  and  talents  on  other  subjects  than  music ; 
having  written  and  presented  to  government  an 

Essay  on  Projectiles,"  so  far  as  ball  shooting  is 
concerned,  which  essay  found  its  way  to  Wool- 
wich Warren  ;  and  guns,  it  has  been  said,  were 
cast  on  the  plan  he  recommended.  He  next 
turned  his  mind  to  giving  a  plan  for  the  orchestra 
at  Drury  I^ane  Theatre,  when  to  be  rebuilt  after  the 
fire  :  his  idea  was  only  in  part  acted  on,  provisiou 
being,  however,  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
plan,  should  it  be  afterwards  thought  advisable. 
After  this  he  sedulously  exerted  his  inventive 
fiwulties  to  devise  a  plan  for  preventing  the  for- 
gery of  bank  notes,  and  did  not  discontinue  his 
efforts  tiU  it  was  resolved  by  the  directors  to  call 
in  the  small  notes  and  pay  in  specie.  He  was 
not  idle  after  the  above  project  censed  to  occupy 
his  mind,  but  wrote  "  An  ^isay  descriptiTe  of  a 
new  Method  of  Navigation,  by  newly-invented 
Charts  end  Instruments,  by  which  the  Longitude 
is  found,  kept,  and  always  known."  Ho  idso 
wrote  on  every  part  of  musical  science,  harmo- 
ny, modulation,  fingering,  expression,  &c. ;  also, 
"  A  complete  double  counterpoint  of  prepara- 
tion ana  xoHdution  of  the  seventh  tot  all  the 
modulations  both  in  major  and  minor,  making 
sequences  through  each  octave;  in  four  parts, 
forming  twenw-three  inveruons,  and  ahbwlng 
every  discord  that  can  arito  in  muuc,  with  their 
natural  resolutions." 

Amongst  his  published  practical  works  are  the 
iollowiog :  "Le  t^ver  dt  FAmow,"  a  sonata  for 
the  piano-forte ;  ■<  Reveille  de  Diaju"  a  sonata 
tot  the  piano-forte ;  "  A  set  of  capriccios  or  short 
preludes,"  &c.  Songs  :  "  Art  thou  not  dear  unto 
my  heart?"  "ITie  Curfew,"  from  Gray's  Ele- 
gy; "The  Indian  Qirl's  Lamentation  over  her 
Lover  killed  by  Lightning; "  ••  liie  Castiliui 
Lover."  Glees:  "The  Yc^  of  Spring;" 
*'  Mary  of  Buttemere."  an  extemporary  effusion ; 
"The  Grand  Music^  Magazine,"  discontinued 
after  about  six  or  eight  numbers;  and  "A 
Treatise  on  Fiano-fbrto  Expression."  Theoreti- 
cal:  "A  Card,  simplifying  the  Heading  of  the 
Counter  Tenor  Clef." 

STEVENSON.  SIR  JOHN.  A  native  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  bom  about  the  year  1772,  and 
received  his  earliest  musical  instructions  under 
I)r.  Murphy,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Patrick,  Dublin.  In  this  situation  he  first  ac- 
quired that  taste,  both  for  secular  and  sacred 
music,  which  he  cultivated  with  so  much  success. 
Whilst  he  continued  in  Ireland,  the  musical  af- 
terpieces of  the  "  Son-in-Law  "  and  "  Agreeable 
Surprise,"  being  the  im>perty  of  the  manager  of 
the  Haj-market  Theatre,  in  London,  and  the 
original  music  not  having  been  published,  he 
was  requested  to  reset  them,  for  the  punKue  of 
their  being  played  in  Dublin;  and  in  tUs  city 
they  were  performed  with  his  music.  Besides 
these  he  composfid  for  the  Irish  stage  the  operas 
of  "  The  Contract "  and  "  Love  in  a  Blaze,"  the 
former  written  by  Dr.  Bolton,  and  the  latter  by 
Mrs.  Atkinson.  It  is  stated  thawthe  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  conferred  upon  him  under 
turcumstanccs  which  greatly  redound  to  his 
CEodit ;  and  that  he  roceived  from  the  Hibernian 


Catch  Club  a  massive  and  elegant  silver  cup  in 
testimony  of  their  estimation  m  his  talents  and 
in  consideration  of  the  many  delightful  composi- 
tions which  he  had  contributed  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  club  and  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Sir  John  Stevenson's  compositions  are  principally 
vocal.  Several  of  his  glees  and  duets  have  oh- 
tained  great  celetmty.  He  has  also  published 
some  church  music.  His  most  popular  work, 
howevCT,  is  his  arrangement  of  the  Irish  Melodies 
to  the  poetry  of  Hoore.  The  fbUowiu^  are 
amongst  the  more  admired  publications  of  Sai 
John  Stevenson :  — 

Oleca :  "  And  will  he  not  come  agun  ? " 
"  Allen  a  Dale,"  three  voices ;  Alice  Brand," 
three  voices ;  "  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire ;  " 
"  Come,  let  us  play,"  madrigal,  three  voices ; 
"PairyQlee;"  "Hidl  to  the  mighty  power  of 
song,"  charts  glee ;  "  Raise  the  song ; "  "  He  is 
gone  on  the  mountain;  "  "See  our  osrs  with 
feathcrad  spray,"  boat  glee;  "O,  stay,  sweet 
fair,"  ftc.  Duets:  "Tell  me  where  is  Fancy 
bred;"  "Those  laughing  eyes;"  "  Sweet  stream, 
if  e'er  thy  limpid  flow ; "  "  Valentino's  Day," 
&c.  Songs:  "Cheerful  as  the  bird  of  May;" 
"  Cypress  Wreath ; "  "  Dearest  girl,  I  soon  must 
leavethee;"  "  Doubt  not,  sweet  maid ; "  "Pur- 
est, awake;"  "Farewdl,myluup;"  "Harper's 
Son,  in  Rokoby;"  "Remember  your  vows;" 
"  To  the  brook  and  the  willow ; "  "  Come,  take 
the  harp ; "  "  Dear  Fanny ;  "  *'  Docs  the  harp 
of  Bosa  slumber "Go,  sweet  enchantrees ;  " 
"I  am  wearing  away;"  "Maid  of  Marlivale;" 
"  0,  turn  away  those  mournful  eyes ;  "  "  Wa- 
ters of  EUe,"  &e.  "  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments to  the  Irish  Melodies,"  eight  part^ 
words  by  T.  Moore,  Esq. ;  "  Symphoiues  and 
Accompaniments  to  popular  National  Airs," 
words  by  T.  Moore,  Esq. ;  some  of  the  "  Series 
of  Sacred  Songs,  Duets,  and  Trios,"  wards  by 
T.  Moore,  Esq. ;  and  "  Handel's  Songs,  arranged 
with  a  Piano- lor te  Accompaniment." 

STICCADO.  An  instrument  consisting  of 
small  lengths  of  wood,  flat  at  bottom,  rounded  at 
the  top,  and  resting  on  edges  of  a  kind  of  open 
box.  They  are  unequal,  both  in  length  and 
thickness,  gradusllv  increasing  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest,  and  are  tuned  to  tiie  diatonic 
scale.  This  instrument  is  called  a  ttiemdo  be- 
cause the  ports  from  which  the  tones  proceed  are 
generally  formed  of  wood  :  but  they  aomotimes 
consist  of  metal,  and  sometimes  even  of  glass. 

STICH.   See  Punto. 

STILO  DI  RECITATIVO.  (L)  A  tedious, 
monotonous  style  of  cmnpoaition,  in  the  manner 
of  recitative,  formerly  much  adopted  in  Italy, 
and  sometimes  extending  through  a  whole  narra- 
tive, or  drama,  withont  uie  least  change  of  meas- 
ure or  nuxture  of  air,  except  now  and  then  a 
formal  dose. 

STILLINGFLEFT,  BENJAMIN,  an  English 
author  and  naturalist,  published  in  London,  in 
1771,  a  commentary  on  Tartini's  treatise  on  mu- 
Ac,  with  the  title,  *<  Principles  and  Power  of 
Harmony."    He  died  in  1771. 

STOB^US,  JOANNES,  was  ohapel-master  at 
Konigsborg,  in  Prussia,  towards  the  commence- 
in  ont  of  tho  seventeenth  century.  Anumgat  other 
works  he  published  "  Cwtficmet  Sbcnr,  4*  St  l(f 
DOC,"  Frankibrtt  16M. 
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STOELZEL,  GOTTFRIED  HEINIIICH, 
chapel-maeter  to  the  Duko  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was 
bom  in  1690.  He  xeosived  the  nidiinente  of  his 
musical  education  from  his  &ther,  who  wai  on 
organist,  and  in  1707  waa  entered  at  the  TTnivcr- 
sity  of  Leipsic,  where  he  fonned  on  acquaintance 
-with  the  celebrated  G.  Iloffmann,  then  music 
director  at  the  new  church  in  that  town.  After 
a  residence  of  three  years  at  Leipsic;  he  proceed- 
ed to  Breslao,  in  Silesia,  -whan  he  continued  two 
years,  giving  lowons  in  music.  At  tiia  same 
time  he  composed  there  numerous  orcrtures, 
concertos,  and  other  works ;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  were  a  serenade  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VL,  and  a 
dramatic  piece  entitled  *■  Narciaaus,"  in  honor  of 
the  Countess  of  Neidhardt ;  of  this  he  wrote 
both  the  music  and  words.  He  now  began  to 
feel  a  strong  inclination  to  risit  Italy ;  and  ac> 
cordingly,  alter  writing  several  more  operas  for 
the  German  theatres,  he  proceeded  to  Venice, 
and  from  thence  to  Florence  and  Konfo,  in  all 
which  places  he  was  introduced  to  the  principal 
musioiana  of  that  period ;  amongst  others  Gaspa- 
xini,  Vivaldi,  PokroU,  Viaacciai,  B-  Marculo, 
Buononoini,  A.  Scarlatti,  &o.  From  Italy  he 
went  to  Prague,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
and  composed  the  words  and  music  to  Toiioua 
operas  and  oratorios.  He  also  wrote  some  masses 
and  instrumental  music  In  1719  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Count  of  Gera.  He  died  in 
1749.  Amon|»t  his  works  was  an  biteresting 
"  Treatise  on  itecitative,"  which  he  drew  yxp  tcx 
a  musical  society  about  the  year  171W. 

STONARD,  W.,  organist  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  made  doctor  of  music  in  1608,  com- 
posed several  anthems,  the  words  of  which  are 
inserted  in  Clifford's  collection.  He  was  also  the 
composer  of  some  {necca  communicated  by  Wal- 
ter Porter  to  Dr.  Wilson,  the  professor  of  music 
at  Oxford,  which  vrere  directm  to  bo  preserved 
finever  among  the  atohives  of  tlis  nninc  achooL 

STOP.  A  wtad  applied  by  violin  and  violon- 
cello perfonnetB  to  that  prwsure  of  the  strings 
by  wluch  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  Uio 
ftngoT  board  and  by  which  the  pitch  of  the  note 
is  determined.  Hence  a  string,  when  so  pressed, 
is  said  to  be  ttopped.  —  Stop  of  an  Organ.  A  col- 
lection of  pipes  similar  in  tone  and  quality,  which 
nui  through  the  whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  the 
compass  of  the  instrument.  In  a  great  organ,  the 
itapa  are  numnous  and  multiiarious,  commonly 
comprising  the  following:  Open  Diapaam  Slop. 
.A  metallic  atop  which  commands  tho  whole  scale 
of  the  organ,  and  which  is  called  open  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  alop  dit^aaon,  the  pipes  of  which 
are  closed  at  the  top.  —  Stopped  hiapaaon  Stop. 
A  atop  the  pipes  of  whidi  are  generally  made  of 
wood,  and  its  bass,  up  to  middle  C,  alwaya  of 
wood.  They  are  only  half  as  long  as  those  of 
the  open  diapason,  and  are  stopped  at  the  upper 
end  with  wooden  stopperi,  or  plugs,  which  render 
the  tone  more  soft  and  mellow  than  that  of  the 
open  diapason.  —  Principal  Stop,  A  metallio  atop 
originally  distinguished  by  that  name,  because 
holding,  in  point  of  pitch,  the  middle  station  be- 
tween the  diapason  and  Hi'teenth,  it  forms  the 
standard  for  tuning  tho  other  atapa.  —  Twelfth 
Slop.  A  metallic  ati^  bo  denomimited  from  its 
being  tuned  twelve  notes  above  tho  diapason. 
This  atop,  on  account  of  its  pitchy  or  tuning,  can 


'  never  properly  be  used  alone.  The  open  diapaaon, 
aiopped  diapaaon,  principal,  and  fifteetUh  are  the 
best  qualified  to  accommodate  it  to  the  ear.  —  Fif- 
teenth Stop.  A  atop  which  derives  ita  name  iron 
its  pitch,  or  scale,  bdiwfifteen  notes  higher  than 
that  of  the  diapaaon.  This  atop  and  the  twelfth, 
mellowed  and  embodied  by  tiie  two  diapaaona 
and  principal,  form  a  proper  compound  for  ac- 
companying choral  parts  in  common  choirs  and 
paiochialchurches.— filMtftuajteraSlap.  Amixed 
itop  numii^  through  the  scale  of  the  instrumCDt, 
and  oonslstmg  of  Uree,  four,  and  sometimes  five 
ranks  of  pipes,  tunod  in  thirds,  fifths,  and 
eighths.  In  small  organs,  this  atop  is  generally 
divided  at  middle  C,  when  the  lowra  part  is 
called  the  leaquiaUera,  and  the  upper  part  tho 
ooma.    The  whole  of  this  an^  lies  above  the 

fifteenthi  the  first  rank  bdng  a  aeveniamth,  the 
second  rank  a  nttMtoenjA,  ana  the  third  rank  a 
tvmUy-aecond  above  the  diapaaon.  —  Mixture,  or 
Fitmilvre.Stop,  A  atop  comprising  two  or  more 
ranks  of  pipes,  shriller  than  uioso  of  tho  aeaquial- 
tem,  and  only  calculated  to  be  used  together  with 
that  and  other  stops.  The  mixlttre  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  aea^uiaUera,  and  greatly  enriches  the 
instrument.  —  Trumpet  Stop.  A  reed  metallie 
atop,  80  called  because  its  tone  is  imitative  of  the 
trumpet.  In  lai^  organs,  it  generally  extends 
through  the  whole  compass.  The  months  of  its 
pipes  are  not  formed  like  those  of  the  pipes  of 
oUier  atopa,  but  resemble  that  of  the  real  trumpet. 
At  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  pipes  of  this  atop, 
in  a  cavity  called  the  mcket,  is  fixod  a  brass  reed, 
stopped  at  the  lower  end  and  open  in  front :  it 
is  furnished  with  a  tongue,  or  brass  spring,  which 
covers  the  opening,  and  which,  when  the  wind  is 
impelled  into  the  pipe,  is  Uiereby  put  into  vibra- 
tory motion,  whidk  produces  the  imitativo  tone 
peculiar  to  this  atop.  The  trun^et  Hop  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  instrument  and  improves 
the  tone  as  much  as  it  increases  the  peal  of 
the  chorua.  Unisonous  with  the  diapaaona,  it 
strengthens  the  foundation,  subdues  the  disso- 
nances of  the  thirds  and  flftlas  of  the  aeagmaltMV, 
and  imparts  to  the  oomponnd  a  richness  and 
grandeur  of  efiisct  adequate  to  the  sublimest 
Bubieots.  —  (Harion,  or  Octave  Trumpet  iSfcp.  A 
reed  atop  resembling  the  tone  of  the  trumpet,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  but  the  scale  of 
which  is  an  octave  higher  than  the  trumpet  atop. 
This  atop  forms  a  brilliant  supplnnent  to  the 
chorua,  and  is  judiciously  employed  on  occasions 
which  require  every  power  of  the  instrument ; 
but  should  not  be  commonly  iisod,  uor  ever,  in- 
deed, without  the  other  atopa  ■  Tierce  Stop.  A 

atop  which  is  tuned  a  m^or  third  higher  than  the 

fifteenth,  and  only  employed  in  the  lull  organ.  — 
Larigot  ^ap,  or  Octave  T^fih.  A  atop  the  scale 
of  which  is  an  octavo  above  the  tvetfth.  Only 
used  in  the^/uil (wyan.  —  Comet  Stop.  Aatopcon- 
sisting  of  five  pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  the  aeaquialiera,  having,  besides 
the  unison  of  tho  diapaaon,  its  third,  litth,  eighth, 
and  seventeenth.  The  comet  being  only  a  treble 
ttop,  it  is  employed  in  parish  chuxehw  in  con- 
junction with  the  diapaaon  interludes  and  the 
giving  out  of  the  psalms.  —  Dulciana  Stop.  A  atop 
in  the  choir  organ  of  a  peculiar  sweetness  of  tone, 
which  it  chieny  derives  from  the  bodies  of  its 
pipes  being  longer  and  smaller  than  those  of  tho 
pipes  of  other  atopa.  It  is  in  unison  with  the  dia- 
paaon^  and  equals  them  in  compass  upwards,  but 
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only  deocends  to  G,  gamut,  —  Fiute  Stop.  A  tlop 
Imitative  of  the  common  fiute,  or  flageolet.  It  u 
in  unison  with  the  principat,  but  of  a  muoh  softer 
tone  than  that  stop.  —  Banoon  Slop.  A  lecd  Hop 
imitative  of  the  instrumeDt  from  which  it  deiiTes 
its  name.  This  siop,  so  &t  as  it  extends  upwards 
in  the  scale,  is  in  unison  with  the  diapeuwu,  in 
company  with  which  it  only  ought  to  be  used.  — 
Vox-hvmana  Slap,  A  rcod  stop  the  tone  of  which) 
as  its  name  implies,  resembles  the  human  roiee. 
Hie  qoaUty  of  this  atop  ia  seldom  so  good  as  to 
render  it  agreeablo  when  heaid  alone ;  it  is 
therefore  advantageously  blende  with  the  tUapa- 
nna,  with  which  it  is  in  unison.  —  Hautboy  Stop. 
A  reed  atop  voiced  in  imitation  of  the  hautboy. 
It  is  in  unison  with  the  diapatons,  with  which  it 
only  should  be  used. —  Cremona  Stop.  Areed«top 
in  unison  with  the  diapaima.  He  namo  of  this 
■top  has  induced  most  organ  builders  to  errone- 
ously  euppoBG  that  it  was  originally  meant  as  an 
imitation  o^the  Cremona  violm;  but  the  writers 
best  informed  upon  the  subject  inform  ua  that  it 
was  designed  to  imitate  an  ancient  instrument 
called  a  Krum  horn,  which  word  has  been  corrupt- 
ed into  Cremona. 

STOFFLES.  Certain  plugs  widi  which  the 
ancients  stopped  or  opened  the  holes  of  a  flute, 
befbxe  the  peorfinmanoe  began,  in  radtt  to  accom- 
modate its  scales  or  range  of  sounds,  to  some  ^gA- 
tiouior  mode  or  genus. 

STORAC^  BTEFANO.  This  eminent  com- 
poser of  theatrical  music  was  the  son  of  Stephen 
Storace,  a  well-known  Italian  performer  on  the 
double  bass,  who  resided  in  England.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  I7fi3.  In  the  earl^  part  of  his 
lifle  he  exhibited  a  strong  propensity  to  music ; 
and  this  his  father  took  such  pains  to  cultivate, 
that,  before  his  son  had  attained  the  age  of 
eleven,  ho  was  able  to  perform  on  the  violin  the 
most  difficult  solos  of  Tartini  and  Oiardini  with 
great  correctness.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was 
sent  into  Italy,  where  he  studied  the  harpsichord, 
▼iolin,  and  ue  ait  of  composition.  His  profi- 
ciency in  the  science  must  have  been  very  rapid, 
since  he  not  only  wrote  what  is  considered  by 
many  as  his  best  compoeition,  the  flnale  to  the 
first  act  of  the  "  Pirates,"  but  most  of  the  other 
pieces  for  which  he  was  so  greatly  admii«d  dur- 
mg  his  residence  on  the  continent.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  went  to  reside  in  Bath ;  but, 
finding  that  there  was  no  opening  «ther  at  that 
place  or  in  London  Cor  the  exercise  of  his  profes- 
sional talents,  he  was  induced,  for  a  while,  to 
pre  up  his  musical  pursuits,  and  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  drawing  ;  an  art  for  which,  as  well  as 
music,  he  had  always  a  great  predilection.  His 
introduction  to  Dury  Lane  Theatre  was  at  length 
effected  through  the  friendship  and  interference  of 
Michael  Kelly,  who  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  him  in  Italy ;  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
poser to  that  theatre,  where  he  had  full  scope  for 
the  expansion  of  his  great  abilities ;  the  public 
judgment  of  his  productions  continuing  through- 
out his  musical  career  to  be  so  fiivoiaUe  that  he 
is  Bidd  to  have  receivod  from  the  munc  dealers 
greater  prices  for  some  of  his  operas  than  ever 
had  been  given  before.  At  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three  Storace  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gout,  which,  flew  into  his  head  and  de- 
prived the  world  of  this  hifdily-promising  young 
man  in  the  year  1796.    He  left  behind  him 


several  children  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Hall  the  ragraver.  Storace  had  just  before  been 
to  Bath  for  tiie  purpose  of  hearing  Brafaam  sing, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  managers,  had  en- 

Siged  him  for  a  linutod  numbw  of  nights  at 
rury  Lane,  where  he  was  to  api>ear  in  Storace'a 
new  opera  of  "  Mahmoud,"  -which  was  in  prepa- 
ration. Before  his  opera  was  ready,  however, 
the  l^gretted  composer  sank  into  the  grave. 
Although  his  death  paralyzed  the  work,  it 
did  not  prevent  its  being  aflsrwards  produced, 
though  in  an  inoonqtlete  state.  'Widi  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  managers,  of  Mr.  Hoare,  the  nuthor 
of  the  opera,  and  by  the  friencQy  assistance  of 
Kelly,  together  with  some  additional  music  se- 
lected by  Signora  Storace,  the  composer's  sister, 
it  was  performed  for  the  benefit  of  his  iamily. 

The  compositionB  of  Storace  are  Aill  of  qurit 
and  flie;  and  his  melodies,  at  least,  have  not 
often  been  excelled  by  theatrical  composers.  In 
his  quartettos  and  finales  he  was  chiefly  excel- 
lent. His  productions  for  the  theatre  consist 
chiefly  of  the  following  operas:  I>octor  and 
Apothecary,"  force,  1788;  "Haunted  Tower," 
comic  opera,  1789;  "  No  Song,  no  Supper,"  mu- 
sical fiuee,  1700  ;  *■  Si^  of  B^grade,"  omnio 
opera,  1791 ;  '*  Cave  of  T^ophoniua,"  musical  en- 
tertainment, 1791 ;  "  Pirates."  comic  opera,  1792 ; 
"Dido,"  opera,  1792;  ♦•Prise,"  musical  enter- 
tainment, 1794  ;  *'  Cherokee,"  comic  opera,  1794 ; 
"  Glorious  First  of  Jun^"  musical  entertainment, 
1794 ;  *'  IiodoiskB,"  (selected,)  musical  romance, 
1794;  <*  Three  and  thie  Dood^"  comic  drama* 
1795;  "My  OrandnuXher,"  musical  farce,  1798; 

Mahmoud,"  opwaii  1796;  and  "Iron  Cheat," 
play,  1796. 

STORACE,  ANNA  CELINA.  This  excel- 
lent actress  and  theatrical  singer  was  a  pupil  of 
Sacchini.  Her  eminence  commenced  about  1780, 
at  the  opcca  at  Florence,  whence  she  was  invited 
to  Vienna  by  the  emperor  in  1784,  a  salary  being 
assigned  to  her  of  near  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  She  quitted  Vienna  after  the  carnival 
of  1787,  when  she  went  to  London,  and  in  a 
short  time  ranked  amongst  the  favorite  comic 
performers  and  singers  of  the  stage.  She  died 
near  London  almut  the  year  1814. 

STRADELLA,  ALESSANDRO,  of  Naples, 
was  bom  about  Uie  year  1645,  and  was  not  only 
an  excellent  composer,  hut  ^so  eoiineut  as  a 
performer  on  the  vioUn.  In  Edition  to  these 
qualifications,  he  possessed  a  fine  voice  and  an 
exquisite  taste  in  singing.  His  compositions, 
which  are  all  vocal,  arc  perhaps  superior  to  anj 
that  were  produced  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  works  of  Caiis- 
simi ;  and  perhaps,  had  he  enjoyed  equal  lon- 
gevity, he  might  have  rivalled  evm  that  wonder- 
ful musician.  Stradella,  probably  at  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  having  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  talents,  was  employed  by  a  noble  Ve- 
netian to  teach  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  Roman 
fiuoily*  named  Horten8ia,to  sing.  Hortenua,  on 
whom  nature  had  bestowed  a  beautiful  person 
and  exquisite  voice,  notwithstanding  her  illue- 
tiiouB  birth,  having  been,  seduced  from  her 
friends,  had  submitted  to  live  with  this  Venetian 
in  a  criminal  manner.  Her  delight  in  music  and 
admiration  of  the  talents  of  her  instructor  soon 
gave  birth  to  a  passion  of  a  diffiercnt  kind ;  and, 
like  Heloisa,  she  found  that,  though  at  first 
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"  GnlMlcM  dw  g*Md  and  IIitcnMl  whila  h«  rantt. 
While  idmcc  flowM  Hnphlc  from  hia  toB|ac  t 
rmni  llpt  like  hli  the  proeepti  too  much  move  t 
T1IC7  miulctiughl-'liut  mar>,Bbul  mIovbI" 

By  frequent  access,  Hortensia  and  her  master 
becamemutually  enamoured  of  each  other.  Before 
their  attachment  waa  discovered,  tiiey  agreed  to 
quit  Venice  toeother  and  fly  to  Naples.  After 
travelling  in  the  most  secret  manner,  they  ar- 
rived at  Rome  In  their  vay  to  that  city.  The 
Venetian  seducer,  enraged  at  their  escape,  deter- 
mined to  satiate  his  revenge  in  having  them 
asmsMnatcd  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
could  be  found;  and  for  this  purpose  engaged 
two  desperate  mffians,  by  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money,  and  a  promise  of  a  still  greater  reward 
when  the  work  should  be  accomplished.  The 
assassins  proceeded  directly  to  Xaples,  the  place 
of  Stradella's  nativity,  supposing  that  he  would 
naturally  return  thither  for  an  aaylum  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  part  of  Italy.  After  njany 
fraitless  researches  m  that  city,  they  were  at 
length  informed  that  Stradella  and  the  lady  re- 
sided at  Rome,  where  she  was  regarded  as  his 
wife.  Of  this  they  conveyed  intelligence  to  their 
employer,  assuring  him  of  their  determination  to 
go  through  with  vas  business  they  had  under- 
taken, provided  he  would  procnre  them  letters 
of  recommendation  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Borne,  to  grant  them  an  asylum  as  soon  as  the 
deed  should  be  perpetrated.  After  waiting  at 
Naples  for  the  necessary  letters  and  instructions, 
they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  such  was  the 
celebnty  of  Stradella,  they  very  shortly  dis- 
covered hia  residence.  But  hearing  that  he  was 
soon  to  conduct  an  oratorio  of  his  own  composi- 
tion in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Latenm,  in  which 
he  was  not  only  to  play,  but  to  eing,  the  principal 
part,  and  as  uiis  performance  was  to  begin  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  determined  to 
avail  themaclvea  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  he  and  his  miatresa  should  return  home. 

On  thdz  arrival  at  die  church  the  oratorio 
waa  begun ;  and  the  excellence  of  the  music  and 
its  performance,  joined  to  the  rapture  that  was 
expressed  by  tiie  whole  congregation,  mode  an 
impression,  and  softened  the  rocky  hearts  even  of 
these  human  savagea  to  ouch  a  derareo  as  to  in* 
dine  them  to  relent  and  to  spare  the  lifo  of  a  man 
whose  genius  and  alnlitiea  wen  the  ddight  of  all 
Italy.  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  modem  music,  superior  to  any  that 
could  be  well  authenticated  of  the  ancient,  and 
which  may  fairly  load  us  to  conclude  that  the 
fobolous  stories  of  Orpheus,  Amphion,  &c., 
were  but  exaggerations  of  matters  of  fact  well 
known  in  those  days,  but  which  have  not 
descended  to  posterity.  Both  these  assassins, 
being  equally  affected  by  the  performance  and 
alike  Inclined  to  mercy,  accosted  him  in  the 
street  when  he  quitted  the  church.  AAer  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  oratorio,  they  coniessed 
the  business  on  which  they  had  been  sent  by  the 
VeneUan  nobleman,  whose  mistress  he  had  taken 
away ;  adding  tba^  charmed  by  his  music,  they 
had  abandoned  thebr  purpose,  and  determined  to 
relinquish  the  rest  of  the  reward  that  had  been 
promised  them,  and  to  tell  their  employer  that 
titradeUa  and  his  mistress  had  quitted  Borne  the 
night  before  their  arrival  in  that  atj. 

After  thii  providential  escape  the  lovers  set 
out  that  very  night  for  Turin,  as  a  place  most 
icmote  flma  their  implacable  enemy  and  his 


emissaries  ;  and  the  aasasuns,  returning  to  Yen- 
ice,  told  the  enraged  Venetian  that  they  had 
traced  the  fugitives  to  Turin,  where  the  laws 
being  not  only  more  severe,  but  the  difficulty  of 
escaping  so  much  greater,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy,  on  account  of  the  garrison,  they  should 
decline  any  further  concon  in  the  business.  The 
intelligence  did  not,  however,  incline  the  exas- 
perated nobleman  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  but 
rather  stimulated  him  to  new  attempts.  lie 
therefore  engaged  two  other  aseassins  in  his  ser- 
vice, procuring  for  them  lettCT  of  recommendation 
from  the  Abb6  d'Estrode,  at  that  time  the  French 
ambassador  at  Venice,  addressed  to  the  Marquis 
de  Villars,  ambassador  fi^m  Fiance  to  Turin  — 
the  Abb6  d'Eatmde  requesting,  at  the  denro  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  protection  for  two  mer- 
chants, who  intended  to  reside  some  time  in  that 
city  i  which  being  delivered  by  these  new  assaa- 
uns,  they  paid  their  court  regularly  to  the  am- 
baacttdor,  waiting  for  a  fovorable  opjiortunity  to 
accomplish  their  undertaking  with  safety.  The 
Duchesa  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  regent,  having  boon 
informed  of  the  sudden  flight  of  Stradella  and 
Hortensia  from  Borne  and  of  their  arrival  at  Tu- 
rin, and  knowing  the  danger  they  were  in  from 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  their  enemy,  placed  the 
lady  in  a  convent,  and  retained  Stradella  in  her 
palace  as  her  maeitro  di  capella.  In  this  situation, 
apparently  so  secure,  Stradella's  fear  for  his  safety 
began  to  abate ;  till  one  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  ns  he  was  walking  for  the  air  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  city,  he  was  attacked  by  two 
ruffians,  who  each  gave  him  a  stab  in  the  breast 
with  a  dagger,  and  immediately  escaped  to  the 
house  of  the  French  ambassador  as  to  a  sanctu- 
ary. Hie  assault,  having  been  witnessed  by  num- 
b^  of  people  who  were  walking  in  the  same 
place,  occasioned  such  an  uproar  in  the  city  thai 
the  news  soon  reached  the  duchess,  who  instant- 
ly ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  the  aasaBsins 
to  be  demanded  of  the  FVench  ambassador ;  but 
he,  insisting  on  the  privileges  granted  to  men  of 
his  functions  by  the  law  of  nations,  refused  to 
give  them  up.  This  transaction,  however,  made 
a  great  noise  all  over  Italy ;  and  M.  de  Villars 
wrote  immediately  to  the  Abb6  d'Eetrade  to 
know  the  reason  of  the  attack  upon  Stradella  by 
the  two  men  whom  he  had  recommended ;  and 
was  informed  by  the  abb6  that  ho  had  been  sur- 
prised into  a  recommendation  of  these  assassins 
by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Venetian  no- 
bility. 

In  the  mean  while  Stradella's  wounds,  though 
extremely  dangerous,  proved  not  to  be  mortal ; 
and  the  Marquis  de  Villaro,  having  been  informed 
by  the  sui^eons  that  ho  would  recover,  in  order 
to  prevent  any  further  dispute  about  the  privi- 
leges of  the  corpi  diplomatique,  suffered  the  assas- 
sins to  escape.  But  so  invincible  was  the  im- 
placability of  the  enraged  Venetian  that,  never 
relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  continued  to  main- 
tain spies  at  Turin  to  watch  the  motions  of  Stra- 
della. A  year  having  elapsed  after  the  cure  of 
his  wounds,  he  fancied  himself  secure  from  any 
further  attempts  upon  his  life.  The  duchess  re- 
gent, interesting  herself  in  the  happiness  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  suffered  so  much  and  who 
seemed  bom  for  each  other,  hud  the  ceremony 
(tf  thrar  marriage  perfbrmed  in  her  own  palace; 
after  vihleh  Stradella,  being  invited  to  Genoa  to 
compose  an  opera  for  that  aty,  went  thither  with 
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his  wife,  detennining  to  roturn  to  Turin  during 
the  canuval.  But  the  Venetian,  \mng  informed 
of  this  change  of  residence,  sent  awawinB  after 
them,  who  rushed  into  th^  chamber  earW  one 
morning  and  stabbed  them  both  to  the  heart. 
Hhe  miu^erers,  having  secured  a  bark  which  lay 
in  the  port,  by  instancy  retreating  to  it,  escaped 
from  justice,  imd  were  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
This  occurred  about  the  year  1679.  Among 
Tarious  other  works,  StradeUa  compoeed  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Oratorio  it  &  Gioo,  BatliHa,  a  S  tod 
eon  ^romenti,"  and  "  La  Forza  deW  Amor  Pa- 
temo,"  opera  seria,  Genoa,  167S. 

STRADn- ARI,  or  STRADIVAEnTS,  AN- 
TONIO. There  were  two  celebrated  violin 
makers  (father  and  son)  of  this  name  at  Cre- 
mona, in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  signature  on  th^  instruments  was, 
*•  AiUoMm  Stradivariui  Cnrnonentit/acubat,  anno." 
See  Ajuti,  and  Staixss. 

STRAIN.  A  word  applied  to  those  saocessive 
parts  of  a  composition  into  which  it  is  divided 
by  double  bars.  The  first  strain  lies  between  the 
first  brace  and  the  first  double  bar ;  the  second 
strain  between  the  first  and  second  double  bars  ; 
the  third  strain  between  tho  aeoond  and  third 
doublo  bars ;  and  so  on. 

STRAKOSCH,  MAURICE,  the  brilliant  pi- 
anist, was  bom  at  Lemberg,  in  Poland,  in  IS25. 
His  father  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  a  colonel  in 
the  FoUah  army.  He  displayed  greet  aptitude 
for  music  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  he  had  every 
opportunity  of  studying  music  thoroughly,  as  his 
&l2icr  emigrated  to  Germany  in  1828.  'When  he 
became  proficient  in  his  art  he  went  to  Denmark 
and  gave  many  concerts  there.  Prom  thence  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received  much 
honor  from  the  emperor,  and  was  engaged  to  in- 
struct the  Frinoeas  Olga,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  in  the  world.  Shortly  a&er  he  visited 
Paris,  where  he  was  highly  praised ;  and  from 
thence  he  went  to  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  then 
made  a  three  years'  tour  through  Spain  and  It< 
aly.  Every  when  hia  efforts  wero  crowned  with 
marked  success ;  snd  since  1848  he  has  been  in 
this  country.  In  New  York,  Boirton,  and  all  the 
principal  cities  he  has  given  concerts,  and  been 
well  received.  Besides  many  compositions  for 
the  piano  in  the  modern  fantasia  style,  Strakosch 
has  composed  a  German  opera,  "  Sariianapalm," 
and  an  Italian  opera,  "  Giovanna  dt  Nt^oU,"  which 
was  brought  out  in  New  York. 

STRASCINO.  (L)  A  drag.  This  grace  is 
chicfiy  confined  to  vocal  music,  and  is  only  used 
in  slow  passages.  It  consists  of  an  uneqxuil  and 
descending  motion,  and  generally  includes  from 
eight  to  twelve  notes.  In  music  of  a  pathetic 
cast  the  itratcino  is  of  powerful  effect,  especially 
when  performed  by  a  soprano  voice ;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  introduced  with  the  nicest  judg- 
ment, and  to  be  ezocutod  with  taste  and  pre- 
ciaion. 

STRATHSPEY.  A  lively  Scotch  dance,  the 
tuuo  of  which  is  generally  written  in  common 

time. 

STRAUSS,  JOHN.  This  celebrated  composgor 
of  waltzes,  &C.,  was  bom  at  Vienna  March  14, 
1801.    In  aeoordance  with  the  wiahaa  of  his 


parents,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
business  of  bookbindmg ;  but  he  found  the  study 
of  music  more  congenial  with  his  taste  and  tem- 
perament. At  tho  age  of  nineteen  he  became  s 
member  of  I^nner's  celebrated  orchestra ;  and  It 
was  here  that  he  found  ample  field  for  ^e  fre« 
indulgence  of  his  peculiar  tiuent  and  predilection 
for  accompanying  movements  for  dances,  waltzes, 
&c.  His  first  attempts  in  this  species  of  compo- 
sition were  eminently  successful ;  and  in  a  short 
time  he  himaelf  appeared  as  the  coadnctor  of  a 
band  which  he  had  oiganixed,  ami  afaared  in 
common  with  his  former  princ^ial  the  lauieb  so 
freely  bestowed  by  the  publio  of  Vienna.  There 
probably  existed,  in  his  time,  no  composer  whoso 
works  were  more  genorally  approciated.  The 
Strauss  waltzes  have  found  their  way  over  the 
wide  wcorld.  Many  of  his  ennpoeitio&B  were 
dedicated  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  and 
the  nobility ;  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  costly  souvenirs  from  thoae 
he  thus  nonored.  Strauss  died  at  Vienna,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1819.  It  is  said  that  a  son  of  the 
great  Strauss  has  gained  some  laurels  by  getting 
up  a  band  similar  to  the  one  led  by  hia  father, 
and  by  the  performance  of  tho  same  muaio. 

STRAUSS,  JOSEPH,  chapel-msster  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  was  bom  at 
BrOnn,  in  Moravia,  in  1793.  Lees  known  t^aa 
the  waltz  cmuposer,  he  is  an  artist  in  a  more  im- 
portant sense,  having  composed  excellent  works 
in  all  kinds.  A  symphony  of  his  was  crowned  at 
Vienna  in  1838.  In  1840  he  directed  the  German 
opera  at  London. 

STREICHER,  JOHANN  ANDR^  a  cete- 
brated  piano-forte  maker  in  Stutt^rd,  was  bom 
there  in  1761.  and  died  in  1833.  He  first  made 
the  FlUffel,  or  grand  piano,  popular  in  Geimaiiy. 

STREPITOSO.  (L)  A  word  signifying  that 
the  movement  to  whioi  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be 
performed  in  an  impetuous,  boisterous  style. 

STRETTO,  or  STRET.  (L)  Shortened.  A 
word  formerly  used  to  signify  that  the  movMoaent 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  wea  to  be  performed  in  a 
quick,  concise  sfyle. 

STRIGGIO.  ALESSANDRO.  A  Intanift  and 
voluminous  composer,  whom  Morl^  and  othsn 

have  frequently  mentioned.  His  madrigals,  in 
six  parts,  were  published  at  Venice  in  1660.  A 
copy  of  them  is  presraved  in  the  collection  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  they  do  not  contain 
any  thing  remarkable  either  for  genius  or  science. 

STRING.  Any  wire,  or  preparation  of  sheep 
or  catgut,  used  in  musioil  instruments.  The  an- 
cients originally  strung  their  instruments  with 
thongs  of  leather;  but  afterwards  so  far  refined 
upon  thnr  construction  as  to  adopt  not  only 
strings  formed  of  the  baser  motalst  but  also  of 
silver  and  gold  —  the  latter  of  which  was  even 
in  common  use.  Respecting  the  proportions  and 
vibrations  of  strings,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that,  if  two  chords  difler  only  in  length,  their 
tones,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  the  vtorations  they 
make  in  the  aame  time,  are  found  to  be  in  an  in- 
verted ratio  of  their  lengths ;  if'  they  vary  only 
in  thickness,  thtnr  sounds  are  in  an  inverted 
ratio  of  their  diameters.  To  estimate  tho  ten- 
sion of  strings  we  must  conceive  them  to  be  dia- 
tended  by  weights,  in  whidi  caae  (othex  thioga 
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bring  equal)  their  sounds  are  in  a  direct  ratio  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  weights ;  i.  e.,  the  note  or 
sound  of  a  string  stretched  by  a  waght  four  will 
be  an  octave  ahove  the  note  of  ft  ttmig  Stretched 
by  a  weight  one. 

STRINGED.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  in- 
struments the  sonorous  parts  of  which  conswt 
of  strings ;  as  catgut,  or  wire  of  silTer,  bxasa,  or 
steel. 

STRINGENDO.  (J.)  Pressing,  hurrying, 
contracting.    Nearly  the  same  as  accelemuio.  • 

STRISCIANDO.    (I.)   01i(Ung,  sliding. 

STBOFA.   (L)   A  strophe. 

STROMENTI  DI  VENTO.  (L)  Wind  in- 
struments; as  hautboys,  honu,  clarinets,  bas- 
soons, flutes,  trumpets,  &e. 

STROMENTO.    (L)    An  instrument. 

STROPHE.  (Gr.)  A  stanza,  or  certain  num- 
ber of  TCTea  including  a  perfect  sens^  succeeded 
by  another,  connsting  of  the  ssme  number  and 
measure  of  Tcrses  and  in  the  same  disposition 
and  rhythmus,  called  antittrr^fte.  What  the 
couplet  is  ill  songs  and  the  stanza  in  epic  poetry, 
the  strophe  is  in  odes. 

STROZZI,  or  STROZZA,  BARBARA,  a  noble 
Venetian  lady,  flourished  about  the  middle  of 
the  se^-entecndt  century,  and  was  the  author  of 
some  vocal  composition^  contuning  an  inter- 
mixture of  air  and  recitative.  These  she  pub- 
lished in  165.1,  with  the  title  of  CatOate,  Arietta, 
e  Dwtti,"  intimating,  in  the  preface,  that,  having 
invented  this  mixed  style,  she  had  given  a  speci- 
men of  it  to  the  puUic  by  way  of  triaL  The 
style  of  the  airs  is  too  nmple  to  be  pleasing ;  yet 
the  experiment  succeeded.  She  is  allowed  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  that  elegant  species  of 
vocal  composition  called  the  cantata. 

STRUCK,  PAUL,  a  musician  at  Yinma,  and 
pupil  of  Haydn,  published  severol  operas  of  in- 
strumental music,  chiefly  for  the  harpsichord,  at 
OffenSach  and  Vienna,  subsequently  to  the  year 
1797.   He  is  considered  a  good  composer. 

STRUNOK,  NICOLATTS  ADAM,  a  ccle- 
bnu»d  violinist  <tf  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
chapel-mastor  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  was 
bom  in  1640  at  Zell,  where  his  father.  Delphins 
Strungk,  was  then  court  organist.  A\Tien  twelve 
years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Brans- 
wick,  and  was  soon  after  himself  made  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Magnus  in  that  town.  Soon 
after  tltis  his  partiality  lor  the  violin  was  evinced, 
and  he  went  to  Lubec  to  take  lewina  on  that 
instrument  of  an  excellent  player  there,  named 
iSchnittelbach.  He  improved  so  rapidly  that  at 
the  nge  of  twenty  he  was  nominated  first  violin 
in  the  chapel  of  tiie  Duke  of  Wolf'onbuttel,  where 
he  remained  but  a  short  Ume,  preferring  another 
situation  in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Zell. 
After  this  he  obtained  the  duke's  consent  to  take 
a  journey  to  Vieima.  where  ho  performed  before 
the  emperor,  who  rewarded  him  with  his  por- 
trait in  miniature  attached  to  a  gold  chain.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  ZcU  he  was  engaged  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  whence  he 
WHS  invited  to  Hambui^  an  musiii  director  and 
composer  to  Ac  theatre.  Ue  there  wrote,  up  to 
the  year  168fi,  eight  operas,  till  at  length  Fred- 


eric WiUiam,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  came  to 
Hamburg,  and.  desirous  of  possessing  so  eminent 
on  artist  in  his  chapel,  demanded  him  of  the 
magistracy  of  Hamburg,  and  nominated  him 
chapd-master.  The  Elector  of  Hanover,  on  hear- 
ing of  this  appointment,  reclaimed  Struugk  as 
his  vassal ;  at  the  same  time,  to  indemnify  him  for 
any  loss  of  salary,  he  nominated  him  first  his 
cluunber  organist,  and  afterwards  canon  to  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Einbeck.  The  Duke 
of  Hanover  then  took  Strungk  with  him  in  a 
journey  to  Italy,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
meeting  Corelli.  Strungk  remained  several  }rears 
in  Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  again  passed  through 
Vienna,  where  he  once  more  performed  before 
the  emperor,  choosing  this  time  the  harpsichord 
for  his  instrument.  A  second  chain  of  gold  tes- 
tified the  satisfaction  of  the  monarch.  Trom  Vi- 
enna he  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  the  Elector 
John  George  VL  appointed  him  vice  chapel- 
master,  and  after  the  death  of  Bemhard  he  was 
appointed  full  chapel-master,  filling  that  situa- 
tion from  1692  to  1696,  when  he  appears  to 
have  settled  at  Leipsic,  where  he  died  in  1700. 
Amongst  his  published  instrumental  music  we 
can  mention  "Kicercare  on  the  Death  of  his 
Mother  at  Venice^  December  20th,  1685," 
and  "  Musical  Exercises  for  the  Violin,  or  Viol 
da  Gamba,  containing  several  Sonatas,  &c.,  and 
some  Chaconnes  for  two  Violins,"  Dresden,  1681. 
His  church  and  dramatic  music  was,  however, 
the  roost  esteemed.  That  ho  was  a  man  of  hu- 
mor and  pleasantry  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  story  related  by  Walther :  — 

Strungk,  being  at  Romo,  upon  his  arrival  made 
it  his  business  to  see  Corelli.  Upon  their  first 
interview  Strungk  gave  him  to  understand  that 
ho  was  a  musician.  "  Wliat  is  your  instrument !  " 
asked  Corelli.  "  I  can  play,"  answered  Strungk, 
"  upon  the  har[»ichord,  and  a  little  on  the  violin, 
and  should  esteem  myself  extremely  happy,  might 
I  hear  your  performance  on  this  latter  instrument, 
on  which  I  am  informed  you  excel."  Corelli  very 
politely  condescended  to  this  request  of  a  stran- 
ger: he  played  a  solo.  Strungk  accompanied  him 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  afterwards  played  a  toc- 
cata, with  which  Corelli  was  so  much  taken  that 
he  laid  down  his  instrumoit  to  admire  him. 
When  Strungk  had  done  «t  the  harpsichord  he 
took  up  the  violin,  snd  began  to  touch  it  m  a 
very  careless  manner ;  upon  which  Corelli  re- 
marked that  he  had  a  good  bow  hand,  and 
wanted  nothing  but  practice  to  become  a  master 
of  the  instrument.  At  this  instant  Strungk  put 
the  viohn  out  of  tun^  and*  appljring  it  to  its 
place,  played  on  with  such  dexterity,  attemper- 
ing the  dissonances  occasioned  by  the  mistuning 
of  the  instrument  with  suth  amazing  skill  and 
dexterity,  that  Corelli  cried  out  in  broken  Ger- 
man,  "  I  am  called  Arcangelo,  a  name  that,  in 
the  langui^e  of  my  country,  signifies  archangel ; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  you,  sir,  are  on  arch- 
devil." 

STUDIO.  (I.)  A  term  applied  by  modem 
masters  to  piano-forte  and  other  exercises. 

STUMPF,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN.  An  ex- 
cellent performer  on  the  bassoon  and  composer 
for  wind  instruments  at  Prankfort,  where  he  died 
in  1801. 

STYLE.   That  cast  or  manner  of  composition 
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or  peiformanco  on  which  the  effect  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  depends.  The  command  of  a  good  itt/la 
can  only  result  from  natoial  taste,  aided  by  judg- 
ment and  long  experience.  The  luppiflot  nUijiect 
ill  treated,  t.  e.,  in  a  bad  ttyh,  will  be  bimn  of 
efibct  i  and  the  finest  e<impoation,  eseeuted  In  a 
defectiTe  manner,  will  labor  under  equal  disad- 
Tantages. 

STYLES,  or  STILES,  F.  H.  E.,  published  in 
the  traosactions'of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London 
for  1760  a  dissertation  entitled  <'  An  Explanation 
of  the  Modes  or  Tones  in  the  ancient  Grecian 
Mueic," 

STYLO  RAPPRESENTATIVO.  (1.)  An 
appcUation  giTen  to  recitative  music,  because  it 
is  almost  cxcluBirely  adapted  to  the  drama. 

SUB.  A  Latin  preposition,  correoponding 
with  the  Greek  word  Aypo,  the  Italian  totlo,  the 
French  destom,  and  the  English  behtn.  This 
word  is  frequentlv  used  in  musical  tKatisea  in 
conjunction  with  the  Oteek  names  of  the  inter- 
vals, as  ttA-dit^amm,  tub-di^mttt  mb^diat»i»a- 
rm,  &c 

8VBCHANTEB.  The  dc^tyttf  the  precentor 
in  a  cathedral. 

StTBDOMINANT.  The  name  given  by  some 
theorists  to  the  fourth  note  of  any  mod^  or  key; 
because  the  domimtU,  or  fifth,  is  immediately 
above  it ;  or  rather  because  it  has  the  same  in< 
terval  with  the  tonic  in  descending,  which  the 
dominant  has  with  the  tonic  in  ascending. 

StTBHARMONICS.  Oi^  builders,  in  tun- 
ing, have  always  heard  a  "  hum ;  "  and  Tartini 
speaks  of  "  a  bass  note "  being  heard  when 
double  notes  are  played  on  the  violin.  But  it  is 
of  the  actual  law  of  these  "  hnms  "  and  "  basa 
notes"  that  we  now  speak.  The  rea^  must 
place  himself  in  very  close  connection  with  the 
pipes  of  an  organ,  and,  having  drawn  the  ■■  prin- 
cipal "  stop  nlouo,  must  play  the  following  notes, 
and  to  each  chord  he  wUI  hear  a  given  bass, 
which  is  produMd  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
notes.   Tins  given  baas  we  call  nMarmonio  :  — 


1 


V  8n. 

Upon  examination,  it  will  be  foond  that  in  tliis 
given  tmsB  there  is  the  most  perfect  law ;  that  is, 
whenever  a  major  third  ia  held  down,  the  sub- 
harmonic  is  a  fifteenth  below  the  low  note ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  the  minor  third  is  held, 
the  subhamumio  irill  bo  a  seventeenth  bdow  the 
low  note. 

The  following  will  show,  at  the  same  moment, 
tiie  notes  held  down  and  the  subharmonics  pro- 
duced :  — 


SiiUnnaoBles. 


If  these  notes  be  inverted  the  aubharmonics 
will  be  the  same,  as  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
planation of  sut^ :  — 


-a.  sh 


Snbtaumonks. 


^ere  are  also  regular  dmftfe  subharmotdcs ; 
fiur  instance,  if  three  notes  be  held  down,  natttie 
gives  two  regular  lov  note^  thus :  — 


1 


Sra. 


SubliaimoDlci. 


bo- 


This  last  is  easily  explained ;  viz.,  whenever  a 
major  third  is  h^  down  it  produces  the  fif- 
teenth below  the  low  notc^  which  accounu  fat 
the  upper  subbannonie  in  the  first  chord;  the 
lower  Bubhannonic  is  produced  from  the  two  low 
notes,  which,  brang  minor  thirds  &om  each  other, 
give  F.   We  will  now  e^dain  fourths :  — 


i 


jO.    ^  ^ 

-ff    -j-  -g- 


-d — ^ 


I 


8™. 

~-ZS'- 


Snbhamionks. 

The  above  shows  that  perfect  fourths  give  a 

subharmonic  of  a  fifteenth  below  the  high  note ; 
but  that  the  imperfect  fourth  does  not,  (see  the 
Bb.)  This  imperfect  fourth  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  upon  an  organ  that  Is  not  tuned  in 
equal  temperament. 

Fifths  produce  the  same  subharmonics  as 
fburtha,  being,  in  point  of  fact,  inverted  finirtha. 
The  theory  of  seventha  is  as  follows ;  — 


The  above  ahows  that  every  minor  seventh 
gives  for  its  subharmonic  a  sound  of  three  octaves 
below  the  high  note ;  and  seconds,  being  inverted 
sevenths,  give  the  same.  The  major  seventh  in 
each  instance  gives  a  much  lower,  but  regular, 
sound,  as  just  shown. 

The  foUowitig  also  shows  that  the  cIosct  the 
interval  the  deeper  the  suUiarmonie ;  — 
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TlwDb  marked  Tritiin*  will  MrandEb  on  an 
oi^an  tuned  in  unoquol  temperament.  If  we 
approach  the  qoartei  tone,  we  obtain  subhar- 
monics  as  deep  aa  pedal  pipes ;  for  instance,  Q 
and  Ab  m  altinimo,  being  a  email  semitone  from 
each  other  on  most  of  our  organSi  produce  BB 
&n  the  mbbarmonic,  thus  :  — 


Sabhumonle. 


the  Bubharmonic  being  nearlTfive  oetaTOs  below. 

If  we  conld  lure  a  set  of  pipes  tuned  in  quartet 
tones,  the  rasult  would  be  that  tome  of  the  bigh- 
est  notes  would  produce  eubharmonica  as  low  as 
CCC.  But  directly  the  two  pipes  are  tuned  in 
unison,  a  mu^ess  or  absence  of  subharmonics 
must  immediately  bo  experienced.  Two  pipes 
Boundinjg  ntarlj/  the  same  note  produce  a  aub- 
harmonic  of  aeren  or  ^ht  octaves  bdow*  and 
lower  sdU  beyond  calculation. 

A  short  study  of  these  subharmonics  will  be 
useful  to  violin  players  in  donblc-stopping  the 
highest  notes  of  the  instnunent;  indeed,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  play  in  tune  to  the  sixteenth 
of  a  tone,  or  even  closer :  for  instance,  suppose 
the  two  notes  to  be  E  and  C  (thirds)  in  altissi- 
mo;  should  the  snbharmonic  sound  Bbi  .the 
third  will  bo  a  quarter  of  a  tone  too  small ;  and 
should  the  subharmonic  sound  B,  the  third  will 
still  be  out  of  tune  by  the  eighth  of  a  tone ,-  and 
should  the  subharmonic  sound  a  note  between 
B  and  C,  the  third  will  be  a  sixteenth  of  a  tone 
too  small.  This  last  fact  will  also  nialde  organ- 
ists to  test  the  temperament  of  their  '<  lung  of 
instruments  "  with  the  utmost  nicety. 

SUBITO.  (I.)  Quick,  expeditiously  ;  OS  voifi 
tubilo,  turn  over  quick. 

SUBJECT.  The  theme  or  text  of  any  move- 
ment. That  prevailing  idea  from  which  the  sub- 
ordinate passages  are  supposed  to  spring,  and  to 
which  they  ought  at  least  to  bear  some  sendble 
reference  or  affinity. 

SUBMEDIANT.  The  appelltiicm  given  to 
the  flufA  of  the  key,  or  middle  note  between  the 
octave  and  the  ndittominant. 

SUB-SEMITOXE.  The  name  by  which  theo- 
rists disdugnish  the  sAarp  ^miUh,  or  «Miti6b,  of 
ony  key.   See  Sbnsible. 

SUB-l'OMC.  I'he  semitone  immediately  be- 
low the  tonia.    See  Sun-SsxiTiiXB. 

SUCCESSION.   A  word  applied  to  tho  notes 


of  melody,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  har- 
mony, which  arc  given  in  comldnatian.  Of  #mc- 
cettion  there  are  two  kinds,  conjunct  and  disjunct. 
Conjunct  tuaxasion  is  when  the  sounds  proceed 
r^ularly,  upward  or  downward,  through  the 
several  intervening  degrees.  Di^pmet  miwawion 
is  when  they  immediately  pass  from  one  degree 
to  another  withont  touching  the  intmneoiate 


(L)  In  Us  own  place.  Sea 


SUDRE,  FRANpOK.  Bom  at  Toulouse 
in  1791.  He  visited  many  of  the  large  cities  in 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  tho 
public  an  ingenious  system  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  means  of  seven  primitive  musical 
sounds.  In  his  system  these  sounds  are  em- 
ployed to  repnsrat  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  arc  to  bo  combined  in  words  of  all 
k&ds. 

SUITE.  (F.)  The  name  formerly  given  to  a 
set,  or  course,  of  lessons,  sonatas,  oonrartos,  &o. 
Also  applied  to  a  nngle  piece  when  oondsting 
of  several  movements. 

SUITES  SE  PIECES.  (F.)  A  coUeotioiL  of 
^eoee. 

SUMPUNJAH,  or  the  dukimer  of  the  an- 
cients, was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds ;  by 
the  Syrians  called  samAotuisA,  and  by  tlu  Italians 

sue  LOCO. 
Looo. 

gUPERUrS.  (L.)  The  nuns  br  which  aMConbapanlbta  of  tti« 
flflMn  Ih  and  riztnsolh  eenturlM  dlMosuliM  tha  nppw  part  of  any 

comunlllon. 

St'PEKSUS.  Tha  ncmg  Ibmirlr  gtvea  to  treblu  when  Ihdr 
■tatlon  wu  Tarj  high  la  the  Mde. 

SUPERr-TONIC.  Tho  Kcond  of  the  iuy,  or 
the  note  next  above  tho  key  note ;  i.  e.,  C,  being 
the  key  note,  I)  ynW  be  the  auper-tonic 

SUPPOSED  BASS.  A  term  applied  to  any 
bass  note  of  a  difietent  literal  denommation  from 
that  of  the  accompanying  chord;  as  tlw  bass 
note  E,  or  O,  token  with  tho  cluml  of  C.  See 

FoVDAKEMTAL  BaSS. 

SUIUSHAKP.  The  fifth  tatrachord  above, 
added  by  Guido,  was  called  the  tetraohord  of  the 

vur-Aarp, 

SUSPENSION.  A  theoretical  expression  i^. 
jdied  to  the  retaining  in  any  chord  some  note  or 
notes  of  the  preceding  chord. 

SUSSUAYER,  FRANZ  XATER.  Music 
duroctor  and  composer  to  the  National  Theatre  at 
Vienna  since  the  year  1795.  Uo  was  a  pupil  of 
SalierL  He  published  various  operas  and  oper- 
ettas for  Vienna  and  other  towns  in  Uermany, 
which  bear  date  from  the  year  1792  to  18U1.  lie 
died  at  Vienna  in  1803.  SQssmayer  was  the 
friend  of  Moaart,  and  he  It  was  who  completed 
the  "  Requiem  "  which  Mosart  left  unfinished. 

SUSTAINED.  Notes  are  said  to  be  nuteitud 
when  their  sound  is  continued  through  thfdr 
whole  power  or  length.   See  Sostbnuto- 

SVEGLIATO.  (I.)  A  word  indicating  a 
brisk,  Uvoly  style  of  performance. 

8WEUNCK,  JAN  PBTER,  organist  of  the 
great  church  at  Amstardam,  was  bom  at  Deventer 
about  the  year  \6W.   By  »  peculiar  method  el 
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fingeringi  lie  attained,  in  early  youtlii  great  per- 
fection in  playing  on  the  harpsichord  and  organ. 
Being  ignorant,  ho'wevert  of  composition,  he 
went,  aniut  the  year  1557,  to  Venice,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  receiving  inBtructions  from  the  ccle- 
brated  Zarlino.  On  his  return  to  Holland  he 
WHS  regarded  as  the  phcenix  of  organists,  and 
crowds  attended  whenever  he  performed.  Some 
amateurs  of  music  amongst  the  merchants  of 
Amsterdam  -wishing  to  provide  for  Swelinck  in 
Iu8  old  BSC,  borrowed  at  bim  the  small  sum  of 
two  hun£^  florins,  (about  twenty  pouunds,)  on 
the  condition  that  they  would  make  mercantile 
purchases  with,  it,  from  which  he  should  derive 
all  the  bcQuht,  they  taking  upon  themselves  the 
risk  of  loss.  After  some  years,  this  small  capital 
had  produced  no  less  a  sum  than  four  thousand 
florins,  which  placed  the  old  muslciui  quite  i^t 
his  ease.  He  died  in  1622.  Amongst  his  works 
were  the  following  :  "  Pseaumea  (f  apris  Labieaa- 
KT  h  4-8  part..  Lit;.  2,"  Amsterdam  ;  "  Clianaona 
&  i  ei  5  part.,"  Antwerp,  1592 ;  '*  Nieu  Chyter- 
boeck,"  Amsterdam,  "  Rimea  Fratu;oiies  el 

Ilalienttet  miset  en  iltaigua  it2  et  Sport,  avec  wie 
chansm  d  4,"  Leydeu,  1612;  "  Paeaumea  mia.  en 
Muaique  d  4  d  8  part.  Lit.  2"  Lcyden,  1613; 
"Ditto,  Liv.  3,"  Leydcn,  1614;  "Ditto,  Lie.  4," 
Amsterdam,  1622 ;  and  '*  Cantionea  Sacra  cum  B. 
caniin.  6  voe."  Antwerp,  1623.  It  is  also  sud 
that  ho  translated  into  Dutch  the  Jnifttoioiu'" 
of  Zarlino. 

SWELL.  Tho  name  given  to  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan consisUug  of  a  certain  q^uantity  of  pipes 
enclosed  in  a  large  wooden  case  called  the 
aieetl  box.  In  the  front  of  this  box  axe  one 
or  more  oblong  apertures,  over  which  thero  is  a 
movable  shutter  colled  a  alide,  and  which,  by 
means  of  a  communicating  pedal,  can  be  raised 
and  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer, 
who,  by  pressing  the  pedal  with  his  foot,  un- 
covers the  apertures  of  the  box,  gives  &ee  vent  to 
the  sound,  and  produces  a  creacendoj  or  ateeli. 

SWIETEN,  GOTTFRIED,  FREYHERR 
VAN,  president  of  the  commission  of  public  in- 
sbuotion  at  Vienna,  and  a  distingoishcd  amateur 
of  music,  died  in  1808.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Haydn. 

8YLVA,  TKISTAO  DA.  Chapel-mastOT  to 
King  Alphonso  V.,  of  Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth 
cmtury. 

SYLVEIRA,  PR.  PLACIDO  DA,  a  Portu- 
guese churoh  composer,  died  in  1786. 

SYMBOLS.  The  musical  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  twenty-four  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, all  of  which  tlioy  employed  as  characters  in- 
dicative a£  sounds. 

SYMONDS,  HENRY,  one  of  tho  king's  band 
of  mufiicians  in  England,  and  organist  of  tho 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  Ludgatc,  and  alBO  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  was  a  celebrated  master  of 
the  harpsichord  in  his  time.  He  published  six 
sets  of  lessons  for  hia  instrument.  Symonda  died 
about  the  year  1730. 

8YMPHONIA.  (Gr.)  A  pnlsatilo  instru- 
ment of  the  ancients  made  of  a  hoUow  tree, 
closed  at  each  end  with  leather,  and  struck  with 
sticks.  It  produced  notes  of  varied  pitdi,  and 
consequently  was  not  the  samo  with  our  monot- 
onous drum. 


SYMPHONIAC.  (From  the  Greek.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  music  in  parts,  or  eoun^rjmat. 
See  that  word. 

SYilPHONIAL.  (From  the  Greek-)  Said 
of  tones  agreeing  in  quality.  The  tones  of  the 
violiu  and  vioIonccUo,  or  of  the  hautboy  and 
IwBSOon,  are  aymphonial. 

SYMPHONIALE.  A  word  frequently  pre- 
fixed to  the  old  canons,  or  perpetual  fugues,  to 
indicate  that  thoy  are  in  unison ;  i.  e.,  that  the 
second  part  is  to  follow  the  first  in  the  same 
intervals,  and  the  third  to  observe  the  same  mitt 
witfi  r^itrd  to  the  second. 

SYMPHONOI.  (Gr.  pL)  The  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  concords  and  those  sounds 
which  so  mix  and  unite  that  the  tone  of  the 
lower  is  scarcely  d^tinguishable  &om  the  upper. 
The  unisons,  or  duplicates,  of  the  somo  sound, 
wore  called  fiomophottoi.   See  that  word. 

SYMPHONIOUS.  An.  oiathet  applied  by  tho 
poets  to  an  harmonious  combination  of  voices 
or  instruments,  or  to  any  "concord  of  sweet 
sounds." 

SYMPHONIST.  A  composer  of  symphoniee, 
overtures,  or  instrumental  mu^c  in  goneraL  In 
Franco,  the  term  aymphoniat  is  also  applied  to  a 
composer  of  church  music. 

SYMPHONY,  or  SYM.   (From  tho  Greek.) 

The  word  symphony,  in  tho  ancient  music,  signi- 
fies that  union  of  sounds  which  forms  a  concert. 
When  the  whole  concerted  in  ttnuon,  it  was 
called  a  symphony ;  but  when  one  half  of  the 
concertonts  were  in  the  octave,  or  double  octave 
of  the  other  hal^  it  was  called  autipAoHy. 

At  present  the  word  symphony  is  applied  to 
overtures  and  other  instrumental  compositions, 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  movements,  and  de- 
signed for  a  full  bond.  The  introductory,  in- 
termediary, end  concluding  instrumental  pas- 
sages in  vocal  cpmpoutioos  are  also  called  «ym- 
phonies. 

PYMI'OSIAriT.  (From  the  Gr*ek.)  An  fpltbel  (nufntlr  ip- 
p1|L  :i]iit  to  i.!i<(^rfiil  md  conTivlkl  compotltiotii i  ucalcbo,  gma, 

ronii'l  -. 

t-V\\llli;.  (Or.)  A  tmn  ipplled  b^tha  UKleiiti  to  thtcon- 
jaiicliiiii  ul  two  letrachordii  or.  mora  pnipciij,  it  t*  thr  mtnuMn 
of  Ihi:  hoiiiolugoui  chord*  or  two  conjoint  letnchardt.  The  Gntkm 
reckoned  thnc  y-map)ia;  one  between  the  lelnchenl  of  the  hfpatea 
Buil  that  ur  thp  utetli ;  one  between  lbs  tetniclioni  of  the  DM*  and 
Ih^it  «rth.-  I'i'tijii'iB't  nndmu  b«twMn  thetBtachwdfirihaiUeaiicC 
uiil  liukul  ilic  Ik/Derbote*. 

SYNAULIA.  (From  th«  Greek.)  In  the  andcot  marie  ■  con- 
cert of  flute  playeri  wbo  UMwand  caeli  other  altenulatr  wltlHnit 
aof  union  of  ttie  Toico. 

SYNCOPATION.  (From  the  Giwk.)  A 
term  applied  to  that  disposition  of  the  melody  or 
harmony  of  a  composition,  by  which  tho  last 
note  of  one  bar  is  so  connected  with  the  first 
note  of  the  succeeding  bar  as  to  form  bat  one 
and  the  same  sound.  f^iiccipa^Mn  is  also  fie- 
qucntly  used  during  the  course  of  a  bar,  or 
measure ;  as  when  the  last  note  of  one  of  the 
measures  is  muted  to  tho  first  note  of  the  succeed- 
ing measure,  which  is  also  called  bmdiiig,  or 
leyaio. 

ISyncopaiion  is  likewise  used  for  a  driving  note  ; 
i.  e.,  when  some  shortw  note  at  tho  banning 
of  a  measure,  or  half  measure,  is  followed  by 
two,  three,  or  more  longer  notes,  before  any 
other  occurs  equal  to  that  which  gave  birth  to 
the  driving  note,  to  make  the  number  even. 

SYNCOPE.  Tho  division  of  a  note,  intro- 
duced when  two  or  more  notes  of  one  part  SD- 
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awer  to  a  single  note  of  another,  as  when  the 
somibreve  of  the  one  corresponds  vith  two  or 
threo  notes  of  the  other.  But  to  gire  »  clear  idea 
of  the  tjfampe,  first  it  is  neceesiiry  to  obwrrc,  that 
every  moasure  in  common  time  has  two  parts, 
one  commencing  when  the  hand  &lls,  the  other 
when  it  rises.  Secondly,  that  any  note  which 
contains  two  times,  or  a  rise  and  iall  of  the  hand, 
is  divisible  into  two  parts,  for  the  first  of  which 
the  hand  descends,  and  for  the  latter  of  which  it 
rises.  Thirdly,  that  every  note  (though  of  less 
value  than  a  semibrevo)  being  divisible  into  two 
others,  one  of  these  will  be  during  the  first  part 
of  the  measure,  the  other  during  the  second  part. 

tyncope  is  frequently  introduced  in  melody 
for  the  puT3>ose  of  expression  ;  but  its  principal 
uso  respects  the  harmony,  the  concords  and  <us- 
cords  of  which  it  serves  to  prepare  and  resolve. 
In  harmony,  there  arc  three  syitoopet :  the  first  is 
when  all  the  parts  tycopaU  at  the  same  timet  but 
without  discOTds,  which  the  Latin  writers  call 
ayneope  aquieagatu.  The  second  is  when  only 
one  of  the  parts  gyncopates,  but  without  discord. 
This  is  called  "by  the  Italians  eotUraptinio  legato. 
l*ha  tiiird  is  when  one  part  tyncapate;  and  that  in 
order  to  introduce  some  discord ;  and  this  is  the 
coatrapuato  Bj/ncopaio  of  the  Italians.  This  term 
also  impli(»  a  soft,  smooth,  and  delicate  manner 
of  shortening,  or  cutting  off,  the  notes  of  a  pas- 
sage in  its  performance  ;  a  style  or  mode  of  cx- 
pieedon  of  which  only  the  cxunple  of  a  great 
master  can  conrey  a  just  and  eloar  idea. 

SYlfNEMENON.  (Gr.)  The  nnKed,  or  conjunct  The  appal- 
Utkin  given  by  Iho  ancient*  to  their  third  ttlracburd.  from  lt>  beiia- 
nlnc  with  the  lait  note  of  the  weond  tetmcbonl.  When  thii  third 
latrschord  wai,  on  the  contmrr,  Hparaled  from  Iho  ■pcond.and  con- 
inint  with  the  fourth,  It  took  the  name  of  dlcieugmenon.  See  that 
WonJ, 

SYXNEMENOIT  DIATONOS.  (From  the  Oreek.)  Thl»  waa 
In  the  muilc  of  the  anelente  the  third  eikord  of  the  Itiraekord  iir»- 
mmtmm  in  iliatonK  genu$. 

SYNTONIC.  JUr.)  The  epithet  bjr  vhleh  Arlatoxenna  and 
DlbtraudeDiiuDHcal  wiiten  diaOnjpaMi  ■  apeciM  of  Um  (Hatanie 

Knm,  which  vaa  neerlj  tlM  Mune  with  our  nalunl  diatonic  la 
1  ■ynl'Kii'  fniM,  the  IrtnKhord  va*  divided  Into  a  asMitone  and 
tvo equal  toneai  wlierrai  In  lha  Sat  dlatOBla, •Iter  Um  aenliDnlc. 
tbeflrnt  iDterralwaa  time  qmitcra  oTa  tome,  and  Uwothet  Sve 
auaitere. 

BYNTOKO-LTDIAX.  The  name  of  ona  orihe  madaa  In  Oie 
Mii'lenl  mueie.  Plato  tell*  u*  that  the  ittbi»lydkn  and  vjntono- 
Ijdian  mode*  ware  peculiar  to  lean. 

SYRINGA.  (L.)  PipesofPan.  Theseppes 
have  also  been  known  as  the  syrinx,  or  Pandean 
pipes.  Every  classical  reader  knows  the  history 
of  Pan,  who  became  a  shepherd  to  win  tlie  affec- 
tions of  Dnropc,  in  which  he  Buceocded.  He 
abo  courted  the  nymph  Syrinx.  This  time, 
however,  ho  did  not  succeed  so  widh  Syrinx 
fled  &om  her  lover,  tiU  coming  to  a  river,  whore 
her  flight  was  stopped,  she  prayed  to  the  water 
nymphs  to  change  her  into  a  bundle  of  reeda, 
just  as  Fan  was  laying  hold  of  her ;  and  he  caught 
the  reeds  in  his  huids  instead  of  Iwr.  The  winds, 
moving  the  leods  backward  and  forward,  occa- 
sioned mournful  but  musical  sotmds,  which 
Pan  perceiving,  cut  than  down  and  made  of  them 
reoden  pipes. 

"  So  ha  thia  pipe  of  reedi  oncqnal  t^med 
With  wax,  and  Sjiiax  from  Ui*  luUtnei  named." 

Thus  originated  the  syrinx.  There  are  many 
wonderful  talcs  told  of  the  effect  of  the  music 
Pan  made  with  his  pipe  of  uneven  reeds,  (syrinx,) 
and  it  k  said  he  could  even  cheer  the  goaa  them- 
selves. But  the  greatest  wonder  of  ul  waa,  that 
as  often  as  Pan  blew  bis  pipe  the  dugs  of  the 
•beep  were  filled  with  milk.  Unfintunately  for 
the  luapii^  Fan  at  length  had  the  Tsoity  or 


temerity  to  contend  for  the  palm  of  music  with 
Apollo.  King  Midas,  of  Phrygia,  was  umpire, 
and  he,  like  many  of  our  modwn  connoisseurs, 
fbcilishly  determined  the  rictory  to  Pan.  But 
the  unfortunate  king  paid  dearly  tox  his  deeiaum ; 
for  Apollo  stretched  his  ears  to  the  length  (rf 
asses,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  weir 
long  hair,  that  he  might  hide  the  deformity. 

SYRINGE.  A  kind  of  fistula,  or  pipe,  used 
by  the  ancient  Romans  to  regulate  the  t(hc«  in 
oratory  and  singing. 

SYSIOIA.  A  Greek  term,  ilffnil^inii  an j  eomblDallon  of  tannda 
•o  pmnirUoiied  to  oeeh  other  a*  to  eSbtt  the  ear  with  pipiinn. 

SYSTALTIC  triuni  the  Greek.)  An  epithet  applied  br  Oi* 
ancienU  to  ttMt  of  the  tnbdleiihma  of  thdr  mel^)^  which  eoa- 
edlntcd  tlie  monnlkd  and  pothatie.  Sea  lluonBiA. 

SYSTEM.  An  intcrvnl  compounded,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  compounded,  of  several  lesser  inter- 
vals, as  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  the  octave. 
See,  the  components  of  which,  considered  as  the 
elements  of  the  tyate/ns,  are  called  diastems.  A 
tyttan  is  also  a  method  of  calculation  to  determine 
die  relations  of  sounds,  or  an  order  of  sign  estab- 
lished to  express  them ;  and,  lastly,  a  system  is 
the  code  of  harmonic  rules  drawn  from  those 
common  principles  by  which  they  are  computed. 
There  is  an  affinity  of  different  intervals,  and, 
consequently,  an  affinity  also  of  possible  systems. 
Any  interval,  between  tiie  terms  of  which  one  or 
more  sounds  intervened,  was  by  the  ancients 
called  a  system :  E,  O,  fbr  example,  constituted 
the  system  of  a  minor  t^iird ;  E,  A,  of  a  fourdt ; 
E,  B,  of  a  fifth,  Sec  Systems  were  divided  into 
general  and  particular.  The  particular  systems 
were  those  which  wore  ciompoeed  of  at  Icsst  two 
intervals.  The  yen&rat  systems,  or  diagrams, 
wore  formed  of  the  sum  of  all  the  particular  sys- 
tems, and,  consequently,  contained  all  the  boums 
in  music. 

The  whole  system  of  the  Greeks  was  originally 
composed  only  of  four  sounds  at  most,  which 
formed  the  concord  of  their  lyre,  or  cithara. 
These  four  sounds,  according  to  some  authors, 
were  by  conjoint  decrees;  according  to  others, 
they  were  not  diatonic ;  but  the  two  extrones 
were  at  the  distance  of  an  octav^  and  the  two 
intermediate  ones  divided  it  into  a  fourth  on 
each  side,  and  a  tone  in  the  middle.  This  system 
did  not,  however,  continue  long  confined  to  so 
few  sounds.  Chorebus,  son  of  Athis,  King  of 
Lydia,  as  Boctbius  informs  us,  added  a  fifth 
chord,  Hyagnis  a  uxth,  Terpander  a  seventh, 
to  equal  the  number  of  the  planets,  and  Lychaon 
on  eighth.  But  Pliny  gives  a  different  account 
of  the  progression  of  uic  ancient  system :  accord- 
ing to  that  writer,  Terpander  added  threo  chords 
to  the  tetrachord,  and  was  the  first  who  used  the 
citliara  with  seven  chords ;  Simonides  joined  to 
it  an  dghth,  and  Timotheua  a  ninth.  'Which- 
ever of  these  accounts  may  be  the  true  on^  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  tyst^  of  the 
Greeks  was  gradually  extended,  both  upward 
and  downward,  and  that  it  attained,  and  even 
exceeded,  the  limits  of  the  bis-diapason,  or  double 
octavo,  an  extent  which  they  called  sysiema  per- 
Jeettan,  maximum  immesiatum,  the  yreat  system, 
the  perfect  system.  This  entire  system  was  com- 
posed of  four  tetracherda,  three  coiyoint  and 
one  disjoint,  and  the  chord  called  proslambano- 
flunot,  which  was  added  bdow  these  tetiachorda 
to  cunplets  the  doaU«  ootave.    Thia  genocal 
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tyiiem  of  the  Greeks  remained  netllj  in  tlus 
state  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  Quido  made 
a  considerable  change  by  adding  a  new  chord 
below,  which  he  celled  hypoprotlambanomenca ; 
also  a  fifth  tetrachord  above,  or  tetrachord  of  the 
Muriharp,  and  Bubstituting  hexachords  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  tetrachords.  Since  the  time 
of  Guido  the  general  sytXem  haa  again  been 
greatly  extended  and  divided  into  octaves,  which 
have  long  been  adopted  throughout  Europe, 
and  which  the  ear  certidnly  xecognizea  as  ^e 
most  natural  of  all  poauble  partititHns  <tf  the  great 
scale  of  sounds. 


8YSTEMA  MASSIMO.   One  «f  the  appeUa- 

tions  given  by  the  Italians  to  the  Greek  system 
as  perfected  by  Pythagoras,  by  his  addition  of 
the  {ooslambanomenoa  below  the  hypate  hypa- 
ton. 

SYSTEMA  PARTICIPATUM.  (L.)  A  di- 
vision of  the  octave  or  diapason  into  twelve  semi- 
tones. 

SYSTEMA  TEMPERATUM.  (L.)  The  at- 
tempered system.   Sea  TBmamnwr. 
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T.  This  letter  is  sometimes  used  as  the  abbrc- 
Tiation  of  tvtti,  all|  and  ia  opposed  to  the  letter 
8,  or  word  soh,  alone. 

TA.  One  of  Uw  flnr  i^lIablM  UMd  bj  th*  uelMt  Oneki  In 
"li^ IhdrmMle.  ItaamcNdtoUwAigMffcorSntnuBilofthe 


TABLATURR  This  word  was  ibnaerly  ap- 
])lied  to  the  totality  or  ^cral  assembli^  of  the 
signs  used  in  music ;  so  that  to  understand  the 
notes,  clefs,  and  other  accessary  marks,  so  far  as  to 
be  able  to  stag  at  sight,  was  to  be  skilled  in  the 
tablature.  The  literal  notation  for  the  lute  was 
also  distinguished  by  this  appellation.  The  Ger- 
man tablaiftre  was  invented  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, and  from  its  ingenuity  and  utility  was  formerly 
well  known.  A  specimen  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  tract  entitled  "  Monochordttm  Andrwta  JSem- 
Aardi,  lipsitt,  1604." 

TABOR.  A  small  drum,  usually  forming  an 
accompaniment  to  the  pipe.  They  are  botii  played 
b^  the  same  performK.  While  the  tones  of  the 
pipe  are  regiilated  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
which  stop  the  holes,  the  tabor  is  beat  by  the 
right.  The  tidior  and  pipe  were  formerly  favor- 
ite instruments  with  the  common  people  of  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  were  partieulady 
calculated  for  dmicing  music 

TABORGT.   A  small  tabor, 

TABB£T.  A  kind  of  drum  used  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews.  The  first  mention  we  have  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  Soriptures  is  in  the 
words  of  Laban,  at  the  ffight  of  Jacob,  whne  he 
mentions  both  the  tabret  and  the  hu^  Laban 
was  a  STrian,  and  brother  of  Rebecca,  Isaac's 
wile ;  ana  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  tabret, 
as  well  as  harp,  were  Egyptian  instruments.  The 
tabnt  was  composed  of  a  circular  hoop,  either 
of  wood  ox  brass,  which  was  covered  with  a  piece 
of  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round  with 
small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and 
beaten  to  notes  of  music  with  the  right :  the  la- 
dies in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound 
of  this  instrument. 

TACET.  (L.)  A  word  by  which  the  per- 
former is  to  understand  that  the  instrument  with 
the  name  of  which  it  is  conjoined  is  to  be  silent ; 
as,  viotme  taeet,  the  violin  is  not  to  play.  Oboe 
taeel,  the  oboe  is  silent. 

TACCIIINARDI,  NICOLAS,  the  &mous  tenor 
unger,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1776.  At^t 
intended  for  the  church,  he  made  some  literary 
studies,  which  he  abandoned  fur  designing  and 
I>ainting.  From  his  eleventh  year  he  learned  mu- 
sic ;  that  is  to  say,  singing  and  the  violin.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  became  a  violinist  in  the  thea- 
tre orchestra  of  Florence,  and  continued  in  that 
position  for  five  years ;  but  hia  voice  having  devel- 
oped itself  into  a  fine  tenors  he  bcsui  to  sing  in 
^lurches  and  in  concerts.   Then  ne  tried  his 


powers  in  amateur  theatna*  making  the  tenor  with  modem  musicians,  the  standard,  or  printd- 
Babini  his  modeL  Finally,  in.  ISOi,  he  made  lua  <  pal  ti 


(M&irf  in  the  theatres  of  Livomo  and  Pisa,  and 
afterwards  at  Florence  and  Venice,  where  the 
purity  of  his  tasto  and  his  excellent  vocal  meth- 
od were  admired.  Called  to  Milan  in  the  next 
year  at  the  coronation  of  Napoleon,  he  shone  at 
La  Scale  by  the  side  of  Mme.  Festa,  and  in  1806 
at  the  Theatre  Carcano,  with  the  Strinasacchi. 
In  Rome  he  had  unexampled  success,  exdting  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  public  for  five  years.  He  was 
intimate  with  Canova,  who  modelled  a  bust  of 
him ;  and  he  cultivatBd  sculpture  with  some  auc- 
cess.  In  1811  Tacchinardi  was  called  to  Paris, 
and  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Odeon  The- 
atre in  Zingarelli's  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem." 
At  his  entrance  many  ezclumed,  "  He  is  a  hump- 
back ! "  but  the  talent  of  the  artist  soon  efiaced 
that  impression.  They  admired  the  purity  of 
his  style,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  passed  im- 
perceptibly from  the  chest  to  the  head  voice ;  al- 
so at  his  lavish  yet  tasteful  use  of  ornament  and 
Jioritwre.  In  this  last  respect  he  diflhred  totally 
&om  Crivdli,  who  at  that  time  shared  with  him 
the  part  of  first  imxa  at  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  simple,  large,  ex- 
pressive manner.  In  "  Adoljb  «  Chiara, "  a  poor 
opera  by  Pucitta,  the  first  success  of  Tacchinardi 
was  eotnpromised,  because  his  awkward  exterior 
and  hia  nullity  sa  an  actor  made  him  compare 
unfiivorabl^  with  Elleviou,  who  was  charming 
the  public  m  a  French  opera  on  the  same  subject. 
But  he  had  lus  revenge  in  "La  Moiinara"  of 
Paisiello,  and  from  that  day  became  the  idol  of 
the  hiUtituis  of  the  Odeon.  After  the  events  of 
181S  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  sang  with  success 
in  the  piindpal  theatres  of  his  country.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  made  him  his  first  mnget 
in  1822,  but  left  him  the  liberty  of  continuing  his 
dramatic  career.  In  the  following  year  he  sang 
at  Vienna,  and  then  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
was  admired  at  the  theatre  of  Barcelona,  although 
he  was  nearly  fifty  years  old.  In  1831  he  re- 
nounced the  stago  and  continued  in  the  serriea 
of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  also  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  singing,  and  produced  several  dis- 
tinguished pupils,  especially  his  daughter  (Mme. 
Persiani)  and  the  Frezxohnl.  To  accustom  his 
pupils  to  dramatic  action,  ho  constructed  a  little 
theatre  in  a  country  house  which  he  possessed  near 
Florenra.  He  composed  many  exercises  for  the 
voice,  and  publiued  a  litUe  work  entitled 
"Deir  Opera  in  Muticasui  TtatroJiaUanOfe^  tuoi 
difeUi." 

(Q.)    The  species  oS  time  or 


TACTART. 
measure. 


TACTUS,  or  TACT.  (L.)  In  the  ancient 
music,  the  stroke  of  the  hand  by  which  the 
time  was  measured  or  beaten.  AVhen  the  time 
consisted  of  a  breve  in  a  bat,  the  Um»  wtroks  was 
called  tactut  mufor;  and  when  of  a  semibreve  in 
a  bar,  tactus  minor.   But  the  semibreve,  bdn^t 
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tacttu  mtyor;  and  the  mmim,  or  ^,  that  of  the 
taeiut  minor. 

TADEI,  ALESSANDRO.  A  celebrated  com- 
posez  of  the  Beventeenth  century.  Several  motets 
of  hiB  composition  may  be  found  in  the  Famaa- 
stu  Muticua  Ferdinandeua. 

TADOLINI,  GIOVANNI,  opera  composer 
and  director,  'was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1793.  From 
1811  to  1813  be  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opent 
ia  Paris,  as  aoeompanut  at  the  piano,  while 
Spontini  was  diieotor.  He  returned  to  Italy  af- 
ter the  invasion  of  Paris  by  the  allied  aimiee  in 
1814.  There  ho  composed  various  successful 
operas,  and  -was  recalled  vith  his  young  vife,  a 
singer  of  talent,  to  Paris,  in  1830,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  old  functions  as  accompanist  and  di- 
rector at  the  Italian  Theatro,  which  he  still  re- 
tained as  late  as  1814.  Beeidea  operas,  he  has 
published  cantatas,  romancn,  canzonets,  and  soma 
instrumental  music. 

TAEtTBEB.  TEIBEB,  TEUBEB.  or  TEY- 
BKR,  ANTON.  Chapel-master  at  Vienna  in  1798. 
Amongst  his  works  are  "La  Passione  di  Jetu 
Ckriato"  oratorio,  in  manuscript,  Vienna,  1790 ; 
"  3  Qmi.  p.  2  r..  A.,  et  B"  Op.  1,  Vienna,  1788  j 
"Die  Einnahme  von  Belgrad,"  Dresden,  1792; 
"6  M&rache  und  eim  Retirada,"  Dresden,  1702; 
"13  Menuetten  uad  12  AUemanden,"  Dresden, 
1798  ;  "Geaange  beym  Klavier,"  Dresden,  1798; 
" Xermea  und  MiraUUa"  melodramn,  iu  manu- 
script ;  and  *<  Or.  Snfon,  d  plua.  Tmtrim."  Of- 
fenbach, 1799. 

TAG,  CHXU&rriAN  GOTl'HILP,  music  direct- 
or at  Hoonstein,  in  Saxony,  about  the  year  1783, 
was  considered  in  Germany  as  an  excellent  church 
composer.  His  works,  consisting  of  masses,  mo- 
tets, &c.,  and  several  theatrical  pieces,  bear  date 
from  the  year  1783  to  1803.   He  died  in  1811. 

TAGUA,  PIETRO.  An  Kalian  composer  of 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  en  whose 
works  have  been  published,  •<  Jfiufrt^poK  d  4  voei," 
Milan,  1665. 

TAOUKm,  GIULIO:  A  volumincnis  com- 
poser to  the  ColLsffio  de  NobiU  di  St.  Antonio,  at 
Brescia,  towards  ue  year  1700. 

TAGLIETTI,  LUiai,an  Italisn  instrument- 
al composer,  published  in  1760,  at  Amsterdam, 
his  Op.  6,  consisUng  of  concertos  and  sympho- 
nies for  violins,  &c. 

TAIL.  That  part  of  any  note  which  runs 
perpendicularly  upward,  or  downward,  from  its 
nead. 

TAILLARD,  CONSTANT,  called  L'aIn^L 
First  flute  at  the  Concert  ^rituet  in  Paris  about 
the  year  1760.  He  published  some  music  for  his 
instrument. 

TAILLE.  (t)  The  name  by  which  for- 
merly  the  tenor  part  of  a  vocal  soore  was  desig- 
nated. 

TAILPIECE.  The  thin,  broad  piece  of  eb- 
ony horizontally  suspended  over  the  lower  end 
of  a  violin,  and  to  which  one  end  of  the  strings 
if  attached. 


TAKT.   (O.)  The  measure. 


TAKTSTIUCH.  (G.)  The  lines  or  bars  which 
mark  the  division  of  a  piece  into  moasures. 

TALESIO,  PEDRO,  professor  of  music  at 
Coimbra  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  puUished  "Arte  do  Canto  Chad  com  fmma 
breea  itubit(a4  p»a  os  SusnftrfM,  Diaooitoti  i  StA~ 
diaeonot,  «  Mbfoa  do  Can  confornie  o  Uto  EmtaitOf" 
Coimbra,  1617. 

TALETELLERS.  The  name  finrmerly  given 
by  the  Irish  to  thor  bards,  or  ha^cn,  beoauae  in 
alkind  of  cathedral  diant  ^ey  recited  thrir  po- 
etical histories.  The  celebrated  Connac  Dill, 
who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
cmtnnr,  was  the  last  baid  who  bore  the  appella- 
tion of  tabteOer. 

TALLIS,  THOMAS,  the  master  of  Bird,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  musicians,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Europe,  during  the  sUtceiith  centu- 
ry, in  which  so  many*  able  contr)ipiiiiti»te  wore 
produced,  was  bom  ear]y  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry 
VECL  ;  but  though  it  has  been  frequently  assort- 
ed that  he  was  onanist  of  the  chapel  royal  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  that  monarch,  Edward  VL, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  in  the  throe  first  of  those 
reigns  laymen  were  ever  appointed  to  any  such 
office,  la  the  reigns  of  Hoiury  and  his  daugh- 
ter Mary,  when  the  Roman  CaUtolic  zeligunt 
prevailed,  the  organ  in  convents  was  usiuilly 
played  by  monks,  and  in  cathedrals  and  colle- 
giate churches  and  chapels  by  the  canons  and 
others  of  the  priesthood.  The  first  lay  or- 
|nnists  of  the  duipel  royal  upon  record  were  Dr. 
Tye.  BUthmon,  the  master  of  Dr.  Bull,  TalU^ 
and  Bird;  all  during  the  n^gn  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

Though  the  meJody  of  the  cathedral  service 
was  first  adjusted  to  English  words  by  Marbock, 
yet  Tallis  first  enriched  it  with  honnony.  But 
the  most  curious  and  extraordinary  of  all  his  la- 
bors was  his  song  of  forty  parts,  which  is  still 
subsisting;.  This  wonderful  tttan  of  harmonical 
abilities  is  not  divided  into  chmrs  of  four  parts, 
soprano,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  in  each,  like  the 
compositions  a  moUi  eori  of  Benevoli  and  others ; 
but  consists  of  eight  trebles  placed  under  each 
other,  eight  mezzo  soprano  or  mean  parts,  eight 
counter  tenors,  eight  tenors,  and  eight  basses,  with 
one  line  allotted  to  the  organ.  All  these  sevetal 
parts,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  not  in  simple 
counterpoint,  or  iiUod  up  in  mere  harmony  with- 
out meaning  or  design,  but  have  each  a  shore  in 
the  short  subjects  of  fugue  and  imitation  which 
aro  introducod  upon  every  change  of  words. 
The  first  subject  ia  begun  in  G  by  the  first  mez- 
zo (toprano ;  the  second  medius,  in  like  manner 
beginning  in  G,  is  answered  in  the  octavo  below 
by  the  first  tenor,  and  that  by  the  first  counter 
tenor  in  D,  the  fifth  above ;  then  the  first  baas 
has  the  subject  in  D,  the  eighth  below  the  coun- 
ter tenor ;  and  thus  all  the  forty  real  ^arts  are 
severally  introduced  in  the  course  of  thuty-nine 
bars,  whon  the  whole  phalanx  is  emploj'ed  at 
once  diiring  ax  bars  more ;  after  which  a  new 
subject  is  1m  off  by  the  lowest  bass,  and  pursued 
by  other  parts,  severally,  fox  about  twenty-fbnt 
bora,  when  there  is  anouier  general  chorus  of  all 
the  parts ;  and  thus  this  stupendous,  though  per^ 
haps  GoUuc,  specimen  of  human  labor  and  in- 
teliect  is  oaxried  on  in  altecntte  flig^  piizMdt» 
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attack,  and  choral  union  to  the  end,  when  the 
polyphonic  phonomcnon  u  tciminated  by  twelve 
oars  of  uuiTorsal  chorus,  in  quadtagtntesimal 
hannony. 

This  venerable  mnsician  died  in  the  year  1686, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  pariah  church  of  Green- 
wich, in  Kent.  The  following  epitaph,  which 
Dr.  Boyce  has  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  lus 
collection  of  cathedral  music,  Str>-pe,  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Stowe'B  Survey,  printed  in  1720( 
says  he  ft>und  engraved  in  Gothic  letters  on  a 
brass  plate  in  the  chancel :  — 

"Entomd  km  dolh  I7  *  TQTlhT  vy^t. 

Who  fbr  lou  tliM  Id  lUBiick  bore  ibe  belli 
Hb  n*Bi«  toiMW  «u  Thamu  nfllthjghti 
In  Wintit  TErtnoiM  lyS  he  dyd  exetlL 

He  lerTed  long  tjmt  In  (!h»pp«!  with  gntt  pnijfe, 
Fowtr TCTcreygnct TdniM,  (k thing  nol  offantaMMtf 

I  niMD  Xing  Iieniy,  ind  Piinca  Edward'i  dtjM, 
Qucn«  Hwie,  ud  EllubcUi  oai  qucBC. 

ne  miiTFd  vmi,  though  chlldnn  he  had  none, 
AndlTT'd  in  love  l  ull  Ihres  and  thirty  rUM 

WUh  loval  ipoww,  whoK  nune  yclept  HM  JdDO, 
Who,  litre  entombed,  hini  conipuy  BOW  bwua. 

Aa  he  dyd  lyre,  m  alio  did  he  Ay, 

In  ditM  Mid  qtiretMn,0h>|i|7iBmI 
To  a«d  rul  oft  Ar  many  did  he  1 

Vhmftm  ha  Ittm,  let  Delh  do  what  he  un." 

The  Stone  to  which  this  jdste  was  affizod  had 
been  renewed  by  Dr.  AMrioh ;  but  the  old  church 
having  boon  puUed  down  about  the  year  1720, 
in  order  to  00  rebuilt,  no  memorial  remains  of 

Tallis. 

TAJCOU.  The  heel  of  a  bow;  tibAt  part  near 
the  nut. 

TAMBOXm  DE  BASQUE,  or  TAMBOV- 
BINE.  (Fi.)  A  drum  in  the  shape  of  a  sieve, 
furnished  at  the  ades  with  email  bella  and  loose 
bits  of  tin.  A  tinkling  cymbal ;  or,  to  describe  it, 
perhaps,  in  clearer  terms,  a  kind  of  hand  drum, 
foimed  of  a  circular  finune  and  distended  parch- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  furnished  with  tin  ^gles, 
which  ate  put  into  motion  byehaUng  the  instm- 
mmt  with  one  hand,  while  the  parchment  is 
struck  with  the  other. 

TAMBOTJBIN.  A  kind  of  dance  formerly 
much  in  &^iion  on  the  ftench  stage.  Its  air 
was  Tety  livdyt  and  oonaisted  of  two  crotchets 
in  abar> 

TAMBURA.  Th9  Arabian  name  ibt  all  in- 
struments of  the  guitar  kind. 

TAaiBUBIXI.  ANTONIO,  the  famous  bari- 
tone singer,  was  bom,  in  1800,  at  Faenza.  He , 
lived  in  Italy  until  1832,  when  ho  yielded  to 
pressing  invitations  to  Paris  and  London,  and  af- 
terward to  St.  Petersburg.  His  name  is  ^ways 
associated  with  those  of  Rubini,  LabIacho»  Per- 
siaiii,  Orisi,  &c. 

TAMBTTBO.   (L)   A  drum. 

TAHBITRONA.   (L)  A  great  drum. 

TANSUR,  WIIXIAM,  an  English  musician, 
bom  about  the  year  1700.  He  published,  in 
1736,  a  work  entitled  "A  cmnplete  Mehdy,  or  the 
Harmony  of  Sum,  in  three  Volumes  :  the  firH  nw- 
taining  a»  Intrvtltuiiion  to  Vocai  and  Imtrumantat 
Mu»ic;  thetexmd  comprising  the  Psalmt,  with  new 
Mebtdita;  and  the  third  being  ampoied  of  Part 
Sa»j/i."  Some  years  afterwards  he  published 
two  other  worics,  the  one  entitled  "Universal 
Hnxmony,"  and  the  other  •<  A  new  Uoucal  Gram- 


mar end  Dictimuoy."  On  the  dUcpage  of  the 
latter  he  calls  himseli  'Viniliam  Tonsur,  Sen., 
muiico-theorico  ;  the  work  being  stated  to  be  sold 
by  the  author,  and  by  his  son,  choristOT  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge. 

TANTO.  (I.)  Much,  very,  too  much.  Thu^ 
aUeffro  non  ianto,  fast,  but  not  too  fast. 

TANTUMERGO.  (L.)  A  hymn  sung  at  the 

benediction. 

TAPPIA,  GIOVANNI,  a  pries^  resident  at 
Naples  about  1628,  was  bom  in  Spain.  He  waa 
the  founder  of  the  first  musical  conservatory  at 
Naples;  soon  after  which  various  others  wore 
formed,  both  in  Naples  and  Venice.  These  in- 
stitutions have,  on  tine  whole,  much  contributed 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  art.  Their  flrst 
establishment  was  occasioned  by  the  great  want 
of  Angers  in  all  large  towns,  which  was  owing 
to  the  government  not  having  the  means  of  main- 
taining musical  schools,  and  the  convents  having 
thnr  own  intoreat  too  much  at  heart  to  offer  any 
assistance.  Tappia,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
art,  resolved  at  last  to  do  the  utmost  for  its  eman- 
cipation. He  first  gave  in  several  plans  to  his 
government,  which  were  not  accepted.  Ho  then 
desired  to  accomplish  these  plamt  himRclf,  and 
applied  publicly  for  assistance ;  in  vain,  however, 
for  nothmg  succeeded;  tiU  at  las^  after  several 
years'  exertions,  he  took  the  rosolntion  to  rely 
on  nothing  but  the  intrinsic  merit  of  his  plans 
and  his  own  perseverance,  and  went  from  house 
to  house, from  place  to  place,  to  beg  subscriptions. 
1'hough  but  too  often  denied,  publicly  scofTcd 
and  laughed  at,  he  was  here  and  there  listened 
to,  and  obtiuned  small  donations,  aflerwarda 
greater  ones;  and  this  work  he  carried  on  for  fidi 
nine  years,  when  he  added  his  own,  not  incon- 
siderable, fortune  to  the  total  sum  he  had  bilged, 
and  found  hiTniwlf  in  possession  of  a  lai^e  capi- 
tal. With  this  he  now  founded  tho  first  conser- 
vatory at  Naples,  which  ho  dedicated  to  and 
named  after  the  Madonna  di  Loretto. 

TAPRAY,  J.  F.,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  a 
pupil  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  was  considered  a 
good  performer  on  the  harpsichord.  In  1768  ho 
was  organist  at  Besonooa,  after  which  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  was  nominated  raganist  of  the  mil- 
itary school.  He  had  publiidied,  up  to  the  year 
1801,  twenty-cdght  works  of  harpeushord  music 
and  romances; 

TARADE,  a  good  violinist  ia  the  orchestra  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  Paris,  brought 
out,  in  1765,  at  the  Com^dio  Italienne,  a  success- 
ful opera  entitled  "  La  RieondUation  Vittoffeoieo." 

TARANTELLA.  (I.)  A  swift,  delirious  sort 
of  Italian  dance  in  whirling  six-eight  measure. 
The  form  has  been  adopted  iu  many  compositions 
of  the  modem  school  of  piano-forte  ^vriters,  as 
Thalberg,  Liszt,  Chopin,  &c. 

TARANTULA  DANCE.  A  potticuhir  but 
ordinary  tune,  so  called  from  its  reputed  power 
in  curing  tho  efibcts  of  the  poisonous  bite  of  the 
tarantuia.  It  was  in  Apulia,  in  Italy,  that  tho 
pretence  was  first  propagated ;  and  many  learned 
physicians  and  naturalists  of  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  other  countries  have  yielded  to  the 
opinion  ;  which,  however,  more  scrupulous  and 
curious  inquirers  assert  to  have  been  built  upon 
fraud  and  fallacy. 
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TARCHI,  ANGIOLO,  an  Italian  compoeer 
and  pTofeasor  of  singing,  resident  at  Paris,  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1760.  He  studied  during  thir- 
teen ynscs  at  the  Coiiaervatoiy  of  La  Pietet  un- 
der Tarratiiu)  and  Sola.  WMbt  BtiU  there,  in 
1781,  he  'wrote  his  first  dramatic  work,  being  an 
opera  buffii  entitled  "  V Arehitetto."  Its  success 
was  such,  when  performed  within  the  walls  of  the 
ConBervatory,  that  the  king  (Ferdinand  IV.)  de- 
aired  it  might  be  played  at  one  of  his  private 
theatres.  In  1783,  ttcing  atiU  a  pupil  of  the  Con- 
Bcrratory,  he  composed  for  the  new  theatre  at 
Naples  •■  La  Caccia  d" Enrico  IV.,"  an  opera  bufia, 
which  had  much  succgsb.  He  then  gave,  at  the 
Theatre  del  Fondo,  an  interlude,  which  ho  fol- 
lowed up  by  three  operas.  At  this  epoch,  being 
at  Rome,  he  wrote  for  the  Theatre  of  Capra- 
nicB  Aa  FrattiU  Pappamoaea,"  an  interlude. 
In  1764  he  composed  in  the  same  dty,  for  the 
Theatre  de  Yalle,  the  interlude  of  "Z>cf»  Faiio' 
pio,"  and  in  1786,  at  Milan,  for  the  Theatre  of 
La  Canobia,  the  opera  seria  entitled  "  Ademira." 
After  this  period  his  works  succeeded  rapidly  in 
the  following  order:  "Ariantta  e  Baceo,"  opera 
seria,  Turin,  1785 ;  "  ^figmia  in  Taurine,"  opera 
aeria,  Venice,  17S6 ;  <*  L'AriaraU,"  opera  seria, 
Milan,  1786 ;  "  PtMio,"  opera  seria,  Florence, 
1786;  **  Arminia,"  open  seria,  Mantua,  1786; 
"  DemoJwMite,"  opera  seria,  Crema,  1786;  *' It 
Trionfo  di  Clelia,"  opera  seria,  Turin,  1787 ; 
"Paolo  «  rMyiiiw,"  Venice,  1787;  "  Arlaterte," 
Mantua,  1787;  *'/  due  Sioali,"  opera  bu&. 
Home,  1788;  '*Mitridate,"  Rome,  1788;  "  II 
CoHie  di  Saldoffna,"  Milan,  1788  ;  "Antiooo,"  Pad- 
ua, 1788  ;  "II  Duertore,"  London,  1789;  "AUt- 
Mndro  neW  Indie,"  London,  1789 ;  "  Lo  ^>azxa- 
oammino,"  opera  buffa,  Monza,  a  country  house 
near  Milan,  1789;  "  L'Apoteoao  dErcok,"  Venice, 
1790;  "jEsifl,"  Vioen»a,  1790;  "  L' OUmpiade," 
Borne,  1790 ;  "  Oiulio  Sabino,"  opera  seria,  Turin, 
1791 ;  "Don  ChiaeiotU"  Paris,  1781;  "  Adratto," 
Milan,  1791;  "/looco,"  oratorio,  Mantua,  1792; 
**  Eater"  oratorio,  Florence,  1792  ;  and  "  La  Morie 
di  No  tme,"  Milan,  1792.  Tarchi  produced  at  the 
Th^Atre  de  I'Op^ra  Comtquo,  at  Paris,  subse- 
quently to  the  year  1796,  "Le  Cabriolet  Jaune," 
in  one  act ;  "Le  Trente  et  Quaranie,"  in  one  act; 
"  St.  Foix,"  in  one  act ;  "  D'Aubetye  m  Aaberge," 
in  three  acts,  &c.  Some  masses  and  other  sacred 
muric  by  this  muaidan  have  also  been  performed 
at  Naplu. 

TABDANDO.   (I.)  Betarding. 

TABDIEU.  ABB£,  of  Tarascow,  brothw  of  a 
chapel-master  of  the  same  name,  cdetevtod  in 
Provence,  Uvcd  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  much  promoted  the  substitution  a£  the  vio- 
loncello for  the  viol  da  gamba. 

TABDm,  ORAZIO.  Chapel-master  at  Fa- 
enza,  in  the  Papal  States,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Judging  from  the  number 
of  his  published  works,  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  jnolifle  composer  of  sacred  music,  especially 
of  motets. 

TAKDO.  (L)  Slow.  A  word  synonymous 
with  largo. 

TARONI,  ANTONIO,  eanon  of  St.  Barbara's 

Church,  in  Mantua,  and  composer,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  published  "  Ma- 
drigiUi  d  S  voci"  Venice,  1612,  and  "Jtfwie  da 
Cap^  h  5  voeit"  Yenioe,  1640. 


TARTINI,  GIUSEPPE,  was  bom  at  Pirano, 
in  the  Province  of  Istria,  In  \GQ2.  His  lather, 
having  been  a  great  bene£actor  to  the  Cathedral 
Chnrcli  at  Parensaihad  been  ennoUed  in  reward 
for  his  piety.  Giuseppe  was  originally  intended  for 
the  law ;  but  mixing  muuc  with  his  other  Mudiaa 
during  the  course  of  his  education,  it  somi  tyran- 
nized over  the  whole  circle  of  the  uster  wienoes. 
This  is  not  bo  surprising  as  another  strong  pro- 
pensity, which,  during  his  youth,  greatly  occu- 
pied h^  attention :  this  was  fnuAtg,  an  att  not 
likely  to  becomo  neceesaiy  to  the  n&xy  or  honor 
of  A  man  of  so  pious  and  pacific  a  disposition  en- 
gaged in  a  civil  employment ;  and  yet  he  is  said 
even  in  this  art  to  have  equalled  the  master  of 
whom  he  received  instmctions.  In  1710  he  was 
sent  to  the  ITuiversity  of  Padua  to  pursue  his 
studies  as  a  civilian ;  but,  before  he  was  twenty, 
having  married  without  the  consent  of  his  parents, 
they  wholly  abandoned  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
wander  about  in  search  of  an  asylum ;  which, 
after  many  hardships,  he  found  in  a  convent  at 
Assisi,  where  he  was  received  by  a  monic,  his 
relation,  whOi  commiserating  his  misfortunes,  Let 
him  remain  there  till  stnneuiiiig  better  oonid  be 
doneforbim.  HmhepraetisecrtheTicdintokeep 
off  melancholy  reflectiona,  till  he  was  discovered 
on  a  great  ftetival  in  the  orchestra  of  the  convent 
by  the  acddent  of  a  remaricably  high  wind,  which, 
forcing  open  the  doors  of  the  church  blew  aside 
the  curtain  of  the  orchestra,  and  exposod  all  the 
performers  to  the  sight  of  the  congregation  :  be- 
ing thus  recognized  by  a  Paduan  acq  uamtance,  dif- 
ferences were  accommodated,  and  he  settled  with 
his  wife  for  some  time  in  Venice.  This  lady  was 
of  the  tme  Xantippe  breed ;  but  as,  fortunate- 
ly, poor  Tartini  was  very  Socratic  in  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  patience,  her  reign  was  unmolested 
by  any  domestic  war  or  uaeleas  <^po^tion  to  hn 
supremacy. 

During  bis  residence  at  Venice,  the  celebrated 
Veracini  arrived  in  that  city,  whose  perfumance 
awakened  an  extraordinary  emulation  in  Tar^ii ; 
for,  though  he  was  acknowledged  to  have  him- 
self a  powerful  hand,  he  had  never  heard  such  a 
grmt  jUajvi  befine,  or  conodved  it  ponible  for 
the  bow  to  ^Kieeess  such  varied  powers  of  eneig^ 
and  expression  as  were  commanded  by  Veraciiu. 

In  fact,  Tartini  quitted  Venice  the  very  nest 
day,  and  proceeded  to  Ancona,  in  order  to  stndy 
the  use  of  the  bow  in  greater  tranquillity  and 
with  more  convenience  than  he  could  at  Venice. 
This  happened  in  1714,  the  year  in  which  he 
discovered  the  phenomenon  of  the  third  sound. 
This  phenomenon  of  the  third  sound  is  the  res- 
onance of  a  third  note  when  the  two  upper  notes 
of  a  chord  are  sounded.  ThuB,  if  two  parts  are 
sung  in  thirds,  every  sensitive  ear  will  feel  the 
impression  of  a  bass  or  lower  part.  This  may  be 
distinctly  heard  if  you  play  a  series  of  consecu- 
tive thirds  on  the  violin,  they  being  perfectyr  in 
tune.  "  If  you  do  not  hear  the  bass,"  said  Tuw 
tini  to  his  pupils,  '*^e  thirds  or  nxths  whidi 
you.  are  playii^  are  not  pofsct  in  the  intona- 
tion," Here,  too,  during  the  carnival  of  the  same 
year,  he  heard  and  perceived  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  a  piece  of  simple  recitative,  which  he 
mentions  in  his  "  Tratiato  di  Mtaiea."  It  was 
likewise  during  hia  rendence  at  Ancona  that  1^ 
diligence  and  practice  he  acquired  r^utatiaa 
sufficient  to  entitle  him,  in  1721,  to  an  invitatkm 
to  the  distingaished  place  of  fiiBtTiolin  audi 
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ter  of  tho  bnnd  to  the  celebrated  Church  of  St 
Anthony  of  Padua,  By  this  time  his  &mo  -vns 
BO  much  extended  that  ho  had  repeated  ofTcn 
from  Fans  and  London  to  vbit  those  capitals ; 
but  hy  a  singular  species  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  his  patron  saint,  to  whom  he  consecrated 
himself  and  his  instrument,  he  constantly  de- 
clined entcrii^  into  any  other  sarvice.  By  fho 
year  1748  ho  had  made  many  excellent  scholars, 
and  had  established  such  a  system  of  practice  for 
students  on  the  violin  that  he  was  celebrated  all 
over  Europe ;  and  in  this  respect  his  reputation 
increased  till  the  period  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1770,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Padua,  where  he  had  resided 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  was  not  only  regarded  as 
its  most  attractive  ornament,  but  even  as  a  phi- 
losopher and  saint. 

M.  De  Lalande  states  that  he  had  from  Tartini's 
own  mouth  the  following  singular  anecdote  re- 
specting one  of  his  compositions,  which  shows  to 
what  a  degree  his  imagiiiation  was  inflamed :  — 

"  He  dreamed  one  night,  in  1713,  that  he  had 
made  a  compact  with  the  devil,  who  promised  to 
be  at  his  service  on  all  occasions ;  and,  during 
this  vision,  every  thing  succeeded  according  to 
his  mind :  his  wishes  were  anticipated  and  his 
deures  always  surpassed  by  tho  assistance  of  his 
new  servant.  In  short,  he  imagined  that  he  pre- 
sented the  devil  his  violin.  In  order  to  discover 
wluit  kind  of  a  mutdcian  he  was,  when,  to  bis 
great  astonishment,  he  heard  him  play  a  solo 
BO  singularly  beautifu],  which  he  executed  with 
such  superior  taste  and  precision,  that  it  sur- 
passed all  the  music  he  had  ever  heard  or  con- 
ceived  in  his  life.  So  great  was  his  surprise  and 
so  exquiute  his  ddight  upon  this  occasion  that 
it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  breathing.  He 
awoke  with  tho  violence  of  his  sensations,  and 
instanUy  seized  his  fiddle,  in  the  hopes  of  ex- 
pressing what  he  had  just  heard ;  but  in  vain. 
He,  however,  directly  composed  a  piece,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  hia  works,  and  called 
it  tiie  "Devil's  Sonata."  Ho  knew  it,  however, 
to  be  so  inferior  to  what  his  sleep  had  produced, 
that  he  stated  he  wo\ild  have  broken  hu  instru- 
ment and  abandoned  music  forever  if  he  could 
have  subsisted  by  any  other  means." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  works 
of  Tarttni :  "  TVottnto  di  Muaica  lecondo  la  vera 
Sdmsa  delF  Armotua,"  Padua,  1754  ;  "  Riposla  di 
Giiueppe  Tartini  alia  critica  del  di  liti  Trattaio  di 
Musica  di  M.  Serre  di  Gincvfa,"  Venice,  1767 ; 
" Diaaerlaziotte  dei  Principi  delt  Artmnia  MusicaU, 
contenula  del  Diatonico  Genere,"  Padua,  1767  i 
*■  Lettera  aUa  Signora  Maddahna  LonU>ardini,  in- 
teniente  ad  una  importante  Lesione  per  i  Siwnatori 
di  Vktlino."  The  Abb6  Fonzago  speaks  also  of  a 
manuscript  treatise  by  Tartini,  entitled  "  Lezioni 
topra  i  vari  generi  di  appoggiatttre,  di  triUi,  tremoli 
o  morderUi,"  &c.  Amongst  hia  practical  works 
are  many  opera  of  violiu  sonatas,  also  numerous 
concertos.  Dr.  fiurney  states  that  tho  two  books 
of  sonatas,  published  in  England  as  Tartini's, 
contain  more  than  fifty  different  pieces.  A  man- 
uscript of  bis,  called  "  Lezioni  praiiche  dell  Vio- 
litu>,"  was  in  the  hands  of  many  of  his  pupils. 
We  can  further  name  "  L'Arle  delT  area  o  aiano 
60  Variaaioni  per  V.  e  tempre  coUo  tlesKt  B.,"  Na- 
ples, 1792 ;  and  "  Adagio  vari6  de  pliaieitra  fa^otta 
diffirenies :  tri*-uiiles  aux  peraonnea  qui  veitlent  (ip- 
prendre  d  /aire  des  trait*  *ou»  chaqae  n^e  d'har- 
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monia,"  tie,,  published  iu  Paris  about  tho  year 
1801. 

TARTRE,  LE.  Organist  and  vocal  composer 
at  Paris  about  the  year  1716.  His  motets  met 
with  much  applause,  and  were  often  performed 
in  the  ehnrohes.  Of  hia  printed  works  can  be 
named  "  La  Cantate,"  "  JfiMnera  d  grand 

CAattr,"  and  "  8  Jteamlt  ^Ain  A  t^atOer." 

TASTATUSA.  (L)  The  appellation  fonnn- 
ly  givtoi  to  the  whole  range  of  keys  ti  an  organ 
or  haipsiohord.  Hence  the  little  prdudes  played 
by  way  nt  trying  the  instrument  were  oolted  tai- 
taturt, 

TASTIERA.  (I.)  The  finger  board  of  any 
instrument. 

TASTO.  (I.)  The  tooch  of  any  instnunent 
Hence,  also,  a  key  or  thing  touched. 

TASTO  SOLO,  or  T.  S.  (I.)  These  words 
imply  tiiat  the  bass  notes  over  or  under  which 
they  are  written  are  not  to  be  accompanied  with 
chords ;  but  that,  while  the  left  hand  performs 
them  on  the  organ  or  piano-forte,  the  right  is 
rather  to  remain  at  rest  or  perform  in  octavos. 

TATTOO,  or  TAPTO.  Hie  beet  of  drum  id: 
n^ht  by  which  the  soldiers  are  called  to  thdr 
qnarters. 

TATTH^  CHRISTIAN  PBIEDIUCII,  pub. 
lished  at  Dresden,  in  1730,  aa  octavo  work,  in 
tn-o  volumes,  entitled  *'  UtUertueimg  Mdodiadier 
LehraOtze,"  i.  c.,  "  Examination  of  the  Ptinciples 
of  Melody." 

TATTBER,  or  TAUBERT.  J.  F.  Flutist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument  in  the  electoral 
chapel  at  Bemburg.  He  was  an  able  professor 
of  his  instrument.  In  1702,  at  a  concert  given 
by  him  in  Berlin,  he  evinced  such  extraordinary 
skill  as  to  astonish  his  audience.  Gerber,  though 
he  only  heard  him  perform  tho  first  flute  in  an 
easy  trio  from  the  **  Creation,"  heard  enough,  he 
says,  to  convince  him  of  Taubei^s  deep  feeling, 
b^utiful  expression,  and  almost  unlimited  power 
over  his  instrument.  Ho  was  bom  at  Naum- 
bei^,  in  Saxony,  about  the  year  I7o0,  and  re- 
ceived his  musiciil  Instruetions  at  Dresden  under 
Ootze :  he  was  then  entered  at  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  after  that  procured  an  appoint- 
ment in  tho  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bemburg. 
Unhappily  this  able  artist  had  weak  lun^s,  whidi 
soon  incapacitated  him  for  tho  use  of  his  instru- 
ment. He  died  of  asthma,  in  1803,  at  Ballcn- 
stadt.  After  his  decease  several  of  his  works 
were  published. 

TAUBERT,  AVILHELM,  a  distinguished  pi- 
anist and  composer  of  symphonies,  piano-forte 
trios,  sonatas,  &c.,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  songs, 
was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1811.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Bergcr  and  of  B.  Klein.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  chapcl-mastcr  at  tho  Royal  Opera  in  Ber- 
lin, where,  in  1832,  he  produced  on  operetta 
called  Die  Kirmeaae"  ("The  Fair,")  which  was 
well  received;  also  "Blue  Beqrd,"  a  romantio 
opera.  He  was  the  author  of  Jenny  l^aA'a 
"  Birdling  "  song. 

TAUSCH,  FRANZ,  a  clarinetist  and  instru- 
mental composer,  also  a  member  of  tho  chapel 
of  the  Queen  Dowser  of  Prussia  at  Berlin,  was 
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bom  at  Heidelberg  in  1762.  He  had  no  other 
iiiHtructor  in  hia  art  than  his  father,  -who,  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  his  um,  waa  only  an  under 
inuncian  at  Heidelbe^  Mflzah.  Soon  after, 
howerer,  on  the  occanon  <tf  a  hunting  festlTal, 
ordered  by  the  court  to  take  place  at  Heidelberg, 
TauBch,  senior,  ao  attracted  the  observation  of  the 
prince  elector,  by  his  talents  on  the  clarinet,  that 
this  promoter  of  the  arts  engaged  him  imme- 
diately for  his  chapel  at  Manhoim.  Scarcely  had 
young  Fxsnz  reaoh«d  his  fDUith  year  when  he 
rsoeiTed  inatructiona  from  his  father  on  the  rio- 
lin ;  and  at  the  age  of  eight  played  before  the 
court  on  the  clarinet.  From  this  early  age  he 
iras,  indeed,  considered  as  an  e£S«iont  member 
of  the  chapel  both  for  tbo  clarinet  and  TioUn.  In 
the  year  1777,  when  the  Prince  Elector  of  Ba- 
Taria  changed  his  residence  from  Manheim  to 
Munich,  young  Tausch,  then  aged  fifteen,  wu 
obliged  to  follow  the  court,  though  against  the 
wishes  of  his  fiither.  At  Munich  he  remained 
till  1730,  when  he  acoompanied  Chapel-master 
Winter  to  Vienna,  where  sererel  offers  of  engage- 
ments were  made  to  him ;  but  he  remained  &Uh- 
ful  to  his  prince,  and  again  returned  to  Munich 
in  1781.  In  l7Si  ho  set  out  on  a  second  journey, 
and  within  nine  months  Tisited,  besides  several 
other  courts,  those  of  Serlin  and  Dresden ;  after 
which  he  agiun  retired  to  Munich.  Five  years 
posterior  to  this  he  recaved  a  professional  invi- 
tation to  Berlin,  by  order  of  the  Queen  of  Prus- 
sia, which,  witb  tus  wife,  who  was  an  excellent 
pianist,  he  accepted.  In  1791,  at  the  command 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  performed  at  the  ser- 
Tice  in  the  Chapel  Koynl  uutil  the  arrival  of  Baer 
from  Petersburg.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  performed  at  several  concerts,  to 
the  brilliancy  of  which  his  remarkable  talmits 
did  not  a  little  contribute.  In  1796  he  vitited 
Hamburg,  and  was  there  again  greatly  admired. 
In  1799  he  gave  at  his  own  house,  in  Berlin,  a 
very  superior  weekly  concert,  in  which  the  first 
amateurs  of  that  city  played.  His  pubUahed 
works  are  not  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
concertos.   He  was  still  living  in  1826. 

TAUSCHER,  J.  G.,  a  Goinan  writer  on  the 
the  organ,  died  about  the  year  1787. 

TAUTOLOGY.  A  tiresome  Tqwtitio&  of  the 
same  passage  or  passages. 

TAVARES,  MANGEL,  a  composer,  bom  at 
Fortol^grc,  in  Portugal,  flourished  about  the  year 
1625.  He  was  at  first  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
King  John  lU.,  after  which  he  became  chapel- 
master  of  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Murcia,  and 
lastly  at  Cuen^a,  where  he  died.  In  the  Boyal 
Musical  Library  at  Lisbon  arc  found  many  mass- 
es, motets,  &c.,  of  his  composition. 

TAVARES,  NICOLAO,  a  Portuguese  mu- 
sician, bom  at  PottoIOgre,  flourished  about  the 
year  162S.  Ho  was  only  twenty-five  years  of 
ago  when  he  died,  being  then  chapcl-master  at 
Cadiz  and  at  Cucn^a.  Of  his  compositionB  several 

£ioces  in  manuscript  are  preserved  in  the  Hoyal 
[usical  Library  at  Lisbon. 

TAVBRNER,  JOHN.  Organist  of  Boston,  in 

Lincolnshire,  and  likewise  a  member  of  Cardinal, 
(now  Christ  Church)  College,  Oxford.  Being  in 
religion  a  Lutheran,  and  connected  with  John 
ititbi  the  martyr,  uid  some  others,  he  was,  to- 


gether with  them,  accused  of  heresy.  They  were 
all  seized  and  imprisoned  in  a  deep  cavern  under 
the  coll^ie,  at  that  time  used  for  the  ke^iing  of 
salt  fish,  the  putrid  stench  arising  from  which 
actually  suflbeatcd  one  of  them.  fSith  was  con- 
victed and  burned  at  Smithfleld  in  the  year  1533  ; 
but  Tavemer  had  kept  more  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation  than  the  others,  and  was  only 
accused  of  having  concealed  some  heretical  books 
under  the  boards  of  the  school  where  he  taught. 
On  this  account,  and  from  his  great  emuience  as 
a  musician,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
condemnation.  It  is  nccewary  to  remark  that 
there  were  two  Tavemers  living  about  the  same 
time,  who  had  the  same  Christian  name.  The 
one  above  mentioned  is  known  as  Tavemer  the 
musician;  the  other  was  one  of  the  Grcsham 

r>£BSeorB,  and  the  publisher  of  Matthew's  Bible 
1539.  This  person,  indeed,  took  a  degree  in 
Oxford;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  at  «n. 
excelled  in  musical  science. 

TAYLOR,  RICHARD,  was  bom  in  the  dty 
of  Chester  in  the  year  1768.  In  his  origin  he 
traces  a  long  lino  of  ancient  Britons,  his  fiimily 
having  for  uireo  centuries  rendod  in  the  Isle  of 
Mona,  (Angleaea,)  where  his  uncestois  wore  all 
seafaring  men  excepting  his  &ther,  who  was  sent 
to  Chester  to  be  instmcted  in  another  profession, 
owing  to  his  father  (Richard  Taylor's  grand- 
father) having  been  dron-ucd  in  his  ovru  vessel 
previous  to  the  birth  of  his  son.  Taylor,  in  tho 
first  sixteen  years  of  his  Uf^  evinced  on  impas- 
sioned thirst  for  music,  never  being  so  happy  aa 
when  he  could  get  to  the  theatre  or  to  any  placo 
where  music  was  to  be  heard ;  on  which  occa- 
sions he  used  to  take  a  pride  in  bearing  off  in  his 
memory  some  of  tho  mst  and  most  esteemed 
English  airs;  as,  "Thou  soft-flowing  Avon," 
"  Would  you  taste  the  noontide  Air,'^  "Water 
patted  from  the  Sea,"  &c.  He  was  never 
fond  of  light  and  trifling  soi^  ;  they  did  not 
make  up  any  part  of  his  early  mental  furniture ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  a  very  strong  bias  in  fa- 
vor of  sacred  and  classical  music,  which  seemed 
more  congenial  to  his  foeiings.  In  his  eighteenth, 
year  Taylor  became  attached  to  the  cuaix  of  a 
Calvinistic  chapel,  under  the  Rev,  William  Arnd- 
tagc.  In  early  life  he  published  several  light 
Tocal  pieces;  but  the  sublime  oratorios  in  the 
score  of  Handel  were  his  delight,  and  irom  those 
stores  his  knowledge  in  compositiou  was  derived. 
Tho  only  scicntifle  work  published  by  Taylor  is 
'*  The  Principles  of  Music  at  one  Viow,"  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  A  now  edition 
of  it  afterward  came  out,  a  circular,  on  one 
sheet,  and  filled  ingeniously  with  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  elements  of  the  science,  A 
patriotic  song  by  Taylor,  called  the  "  Glorioufl 
Sixth  of  May,"  went  through  nine  editions.  It 
was  published  on  the  occasion  of  a  contested 
election  at  Chester,  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
this  tune  was  played  by  the  military  bands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Duke  of  WclUugtou  and  the 
allied  sovereigns  into  Paris  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  following  arc  among  Taylor's 
TOinoipal  compositions.  Rural  pieces:  **Lo, 
WintOT  with  hei  hoary  Train ;  "  "  The  gloomy 
Season's  past ; "  "  Bummer  now  uphoMs  her 
Scenes ; "  "  Clad  in  hor  brown  Vesture ;  '*  "  Gently 
as  the  breathing  Gale;"  "Sec  how  yon  Lark," 
music  only;  "ftom  Bowers  of  Amaranthine." 
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NationftI  pieces :  "Hark!  how  the  dismal  Tempest 
roan ; "  "  Now  bob  the  bloody  Flag  unfurled ; " 
"  Says  Bony,  I'll  invade  yon,"  duet ;  **  Our  Arms 
were  piled."  Sacred  music:  "Beauties  of  Sa- 
cred Verse,"  vols.  i.  ii.  and  iii. ;  "  Star  of  Betiile- 
hem ;  "  "  In  Heaven  the  laptuious  Song  began ; " 
"Angelfi,  roll  the  Rock,  away ; "  "  O'er  the  gloomy 
Hills  <d  Darkuess;"  <«'We  TOtBhip  thee,  0 
Lord." 

TAYLOB,  THOMAS,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Chester  in  1787.  and  was 
an  organist  and  music  master  of  considerable 
abilitios.  At  a  very  early  period  of  life  he  gave 
a  specimen  ot  his  acquirements  by  presiding  at 
the  grand  piano-fbrte  during  the  subaeripnon 
concert  given  by  Yaniwics,  Mme.  Catalani,  ftc, 
at  the  JLojtl  Hoitel  in  Chester :  he  there  played 
the  beautiful  concerto  of  Viotti  in  G,  &c.,  ac- 
companied by  Yoniwicz  and  Charles  Nicholson. 

TTia  compositions  and  arrangements  are  not 
numerous,  but  they  are  select  Sacred  music  : 
"A  Book  of  original  Chants;"  ** Hallelujah," 
(Messiah,)  arranged ;  •<  Lift  up  yoor  heads," 
arranged ;  "  As  irom  the  power,"  arranged ; 
National  Songs:  "Old  England,  my  country," 
poetry  by  Bloomfield ;  "  John  Bull  is  his  name," 
poetry  by  R,  Taylor.  Many  Welsh  airs,  the 
poetry  to  all  which  was  written  by  his  father. 

TAYLOR,  JAMES.  A  very  able  musician, 
resident  at  Norwich.  His  ability  as  a  theorist  is 
conspicuous  in  various  papers  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Musical  Review.  Amongst  these  are 
*'  Remarks  on  the  Minor  ^r,"  (Quart.  Mus. 
Rev.,  vol.  i.  p.  141 ;)  "  On  Modulstian."  (Quart. 
Mua.  Rev.,  vol.  L  p.  303 ;]  and  "  On  ConaecutiTe 
Fifths  and  Octaves,"  (Quart.  Hus.  R«v.,  vol.  U.  p. 
271.)   He  was  still  living  in  1824. 

TE.  One  of  the  syllables  used  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  tolfaing  tiieir  music.  It  answered  to 
the  pari/pau,  or  the  second  sound  of  the  tetra- 

chord. 

1*E  DEUM.  A  Latin  hymn  of  the  church, 
BO  called  from  the  first  two  words.  The  same 
name  ia  retained  in  the  English  title. 

TEDESCA,  or  TEDESCO.  (I.)  German ;  as, 
alia  Tedeaco,  in  the  German  stylo. 

TEDESCHI,  ARRIGO.  Chapel-master  to 
the  C!hurch  of  St.  John,  at  Florence,  in  1480. 
Several  part  songs  for  three  voices  of  his  compo- 
ntion  are  known  in  Italy. 

TEDESCO,  FORTUNATA,  is  a  German  by 
birth,  a  native  of  Bninn,  in  Moravia.  Her  retd 
name  is  Deutsch.  In  Italy  she  translated  this 
into  the  Italian  Tedeaco,  and  under  this  name 
has  gained  a  high  fiune,  especially  in  America. 
She  was  born  in  1824,  and  is  said,  both  in  her 
voice  (a  contralto)  and  in  her  person,  to  resemble 
Johanna  Wagner.  She  ia  very  happily  married 
to  a  Creole,  ,but  still  retains  the  name  by  which 
she  has  became  famous.  Comet  and  Meyerbeer, 
.who  heard  her  in  Paris,  have  this  year  (1853) 
engaged  her  for  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

The  chiei'  qualities  of  Madame  Tedcsco'a  voice 
are  power,  grandeur,  and  largeness.  She  sings 
with  great  ease,  and  manages  her  voice  with 
admirable  skill.  Her  voice  ia  always  in  tune, 
whether  she  sings  high  or  low,  forte  or  piano. 
She  has  establi^ed  a  high  reputation  ia  FariA 
and  in  London. 


TEXXEIRA,  ANTONIO,  singer  at  the  Patri- 
archal Church  in  Lisbon,  was  bom  there  in  1707, 
and  was,  by  command  of  the  king,  sent  to  Rome 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age  to  study  counter - 
point.  In  the  year  1728  he  returned  to  Lisbon, 
and  immediately  obtained  the  above-mentioned 
emjdoyment.  He  poUished  much  church  music 

TELEMANN,  GEORG  PHILIP,  was  bom  at 
Magdeburg  in  1681.  His  father  was  a  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  church,  who,  dying  in  the  in- 
fancy of  his  son,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  moth- 
er. As  the  child  grew  up  he  discovored  a 
strong  propensity  to  music,  wUch  his  mother  en- 
deavored to  get  the  better  of,  intending  him  for 
the  university.  Finding,  however,  that  her  son, 
who  had  been  taught  the  rudiments  of  music,  as 
other  children  in  the  German  schools  usually 
are,  was  determined  to  pursue  the  study,  she  at 
length  gave  vray  to  his  inclination.  Ajb  a  proof 
of  the  early  abiHtiM  of  Telemann,  it  is  said  that 
he  composed  motett  and  othra  inecea  of  tho 
church  service  in  his  in&ncy,  and  that,  by  the 
time  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  had  composed 
almost  the  whole  of  an  opera.  In  tho  year  1701, 
being  smt  to  Leipsic  to  study  tho  law,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Erection  of  the  operas,  and  was 
also  dosen  first  music  director  and  organist  of 
the  new  church.  In  the  year  1704  he  became 
chapel-master  to  the  Count  of  Promniz,  which 
situation,  in  1709,  he  exchanged  for  that  of  sec- 
retory and  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Eise- 
nach. In  1712  ho  waa  chosen  chapol- master  to 
the  Carmdite  monastery  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine.  Portly  after  he  obtained  the  music 
direction  in  St  Catharine's  Church,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed chapel-mastN  at  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Gotha.  In  the  year  1721  the  city  of  Hambui^, 
desirous  of  having  such  an  extraordinary  man 
amongst  thnn,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  the 
plaee  of  director  of  their  mnno  and  also  the 
ofBcc  of  chanter  in  the  Church  of  St.  John.  He 
had  scarcely  been  a  year  at  Hamburg  when  an 
oifer  was  made  Mm  of  the  place  of  music  director 
at  Leipsic,  which  by  the  decease  of  Kuhnan  had 
then  latoly  become  vacant;  but  being  so  well 
settled  he  declined  accepting  it,  and  it  was  thcre- 
fcxo  confeired  on  John  Sebastian  Booh. 

Tdemann  was  a  very  Tolnminous  composer, 
and  the  greatest  church  musician  in  Germany. 
Handel,  speaking  of  his  uncommon  skill  and 
readiness,  used  to  say  that  he  could  write  a 
church  piece,  of  eight  parts,  with  the  same  ex- 
pedition as  another  would  write  a  letter.  Hie 
time  of  his  death  is  variously  rroorted,  but  tiie 
better  opinion  is  that  it  took  pbce  about  the 
year  1767.  The  following  list  contains  many  of 
the  principal  published  works  of  Telemann.  His 
manuscripts  were  literally  innumerable,  even  by 
himself. 

"Six  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Harpsichord," 
Frankfort,  171d ;  "  Light  Chamber  Mutic  fbr  Vi- 
olin.  Flute,  Harpsichord,  and  Hautboy,"  Frank- 
fort, 1716;  "6  Sonaiine  per  Violino  a  Cembalo," 
1718;  "Six  Trios  for  different  Instniraeuts," 
1718;  "Harmonic  Divine  Service,  or  Cantatas 
for  aU  tho  Epistles  of  Sundays  and  Holydays, 
for  the  Voice  and  Instruments,"  Hamburg.  1725 ; 
"  Extracts  from  tho  Airs  usually  sung  to  the  Gos- 
pels in  the  Churches  of  Hamburg,  for  one  Voice, 
with  Thorough  Bass;"  "The  &ithiiil  Musio 
Master,"  Hamburg,  1728 ;  "  Soatat  i  Am  Jbmti 
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trav.,  o  due  tiolim  tenia  batto,"  Amsterdam ;  ■'  Hie 
general  Lutheran  Psalm  Book,  containing  more 
uian  flvo  handled  Melodies,  omnged  for  Four 
Voices,"  Hamburg,  1730  J  "3  Trutti  Methodiehi 
el  3  Scherxi,  for  two  V.  or  FI.  with  B,"  1731; 
"  Cantatas,  with  gay  Poetry,  for  a  Soprano  and 
Yiohns ; "  "  Six  new  Sonatinas  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord, &C. ; "  *'  Scherzi  Melodichiper  diverlimmto  di 
OoioTO  ehe  prmAnto  Facque  mineraU  in  Firmonle, 
con  tariate  »emplici  e  faciUt  a  ttoUno,  viola  e  fon- 
dam.,"  1734 ;  "  Serai  times  seren  and  one  Min- 
uets for  the  Harpsichord,  &c, ; "  "  Heroic  Music, 
or  twelve  Marches  for  the  Harpsichord,  &c. ;  " 
"  A  second  Set  of  seven  times  seven  and  one 
Minuets ; "  "  An  Overture.  &c.,  for  Violins ; " 
"  Sis  Quataozs  for  Violin,  EU,  faj."  •*  Gay  Ari- 
ettea  from  the  Opera  Adekide ; "  "  Pionpine,  or 
the  ill-assorted  Marriage,  b^ng  an  Interlude  for 
two  Voices  and  Instrumcnta ; "  "^ging  Excr- 
cisce;"  "Jubilee  Mueic,  consisting  of  two  Can- 
tatas for  one  and  two  Voices,  with  Instruments," 
1733;  "Easy Fugues  for  the  Oigauor  Harpsi- 
chord ; "  *'  Methodical  Sonatas  for  Violin  or 
Flute,  with  B. ;  "  "  Continuation  of  the  Method- 
ical Sonatas ; "  "  Twelve  Fantasias  for  the  Flute ; " 
"  Three  dozen  Fantasias  for  the  Harpsichord ; " 
"  Table  Music,  being  a  Collection  of  Overtures, 
Concertos,  &c.,  for  a  Chamber  Band;"  and 
"  Quatuors  or  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Violon- 
cello." 

TELEMANN,  GEORGE  MICHAEL,  chant- 
er, conductor  <d  the  muMC,  and  master  of  the 
choristers  at  the  cathedral  of  Riga,  was  bom  at 
Plocn  in  1748.  He  published  at  Hamburg,  in 
1773,  a  work  entitled  "  Unterriehi  im  Genarai-Bata- 
fipielen;"  and  at  Leipsic,  in  1786,  a  book  called 
**  Beyir&ge  eur  Kirchenmuaik"  &c.  He  was  a  man 
of  talent,  and  grandson  of  Cr.  P.  TeQemEinn. 

TELLER,  MARK,  an  ecclesiastic  and  mn^- 
cian  at  Maestricht,  published  at  Augsburg,  in 
17*26,  his  Opus  1,  entitled  ■<  Muiiea  Sacra,  stylo 
pkmi  liaiioo  et  cromatieo  pro  con^xuUionia  amaiori- 
but,  eompkctent  9  moietta  brecia  de  tempore  et  2 
mitaaa  aoUmrua."  The  second  volume  of  this  work 
was  not  published  till  after  Teller's  decease. 

TELLTALE.  A  movable  piece  of  ivory,  or 
lead,  suspended  in  iront  of  a  chamber  organ,  on 
ono  tiAe  of  the  keys,  by  a  string,  one  end  of 
which,  b^ng  attached  to  the  bellows  within,  rises 
as  they  sink,  and  apprises  the  performer  in  what 
degree  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

TEMA.   (L)   A  salfject,  or  theme. 

TEMPELHOF,  GEORG  FRIEDRICH,  a 
Prusuan  major  of  artillezy,  and  teacher  of  the 
mathematics  to  one  of  the  princes  of  Prussia 
subsequently  to  the  year  1786,  published  at  Ber< 
lin,  in  1775,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Reflecrions  on 
the  Musical  Temperament  of  Eimberger,  with 
easy  Instructions  for  tuning  Organs,  Harpsi- 
chords," &c. 

TEMPERAlfENT.  The  accommodation  or 
adjustment  of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  trans- 
forring  a  part  of  their  defects  to  the  more  perfect 
ones,  in  order  to  remedy,  in  some  d^froe,  the 
&1bo  intervals  of  those  instruments,  the  sounds 
of  which  aro  fixed ;  as  the  organ,  harpsichord, 
piano-forte,  &c.  Temperanieiit  is  what  the  Ital- 
ians call  participatioae,  participato,  ox  ayttema 
temperata,  because  it  is  founded  on  temperature ; 


that  is,  on  the  diminution  of  some  intervals,  and 
augmentation  of  others,  by  which  it  imrtakai  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic  systems. 

TEMPESTOSO.  (I.)  In  a  tempeatuoas  man- 
ner ;  violently  agitated. 

TEMPO,  at  TEMP.   (L)   TSme.   (See  that 

word.) 

TEMPO  COMMODO.   (L)   In  a  convenient 

degree  of  movement. 

TEMPO  M  BALLO.  (L)  Words  used  to 
signify  that  the  time  of  the  movement  to  which 
they  are  prefixed  is  that  of  a  dancing  minuet. 

TEMPO  DI  CAPELLA.  (L)  An  expres- 
sion implying  a  certain  species  of  quick  common 
time,  formerly  used  in  church  music,  and  called 
aUa  breve.    See  Axu  Bnzvx. 

TEMPO  DI  GAVOTTA.  (L)  In  the  time 
of  a  gavot. 

TEMPO  DI  MARCXA.  (L)  In  the  time  of 
a  march. 

TEMPO  DI  MINTTETTO.  (L)  lii  minuet 
time. 

TEMPO  GITJSTO.    (L)   In  exact  time. 

TEMPO  PBIMO,  or  TEMP.  PRIM.  (L)  In 
the  primary  or  original  time. 

TEMPOREGIATO.  (L)  A  word  siffni^ing 
that  the  acoom^ist  is,  in  some  particuhs  pas- 
sives, to  pause,  or  prolong  the  measure,  in  otder 
to  afibrd  the  voice,  or  principal  instrument,  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  some  eztemponrj 
grace  or  embellishment.  Also  a  holding  note. 
See  Holding  Note. 

TEMPO  RUBATO.  (L)  An  expression  ap- 
plied to  a  time  alternately  accelerated  and  retard- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  expression. 

TENAUA,  or  TENAGLIA,  ANTOKIO 
FRANCESCO,  a  celebrated  church  composer, 
bom  at  Florence,  flourished  about  the  year  1650 
at  Rome.  Under  his  portrait,  engmved  by  Clow- 
et,  stands  Tenalia  Fhnntimu  musicu  in  rdnu  ex~ 
c^lem.  He  also  wrote  for  the  theatre ;  since,  in 
the  year  1660|  the  opera  "  Geareo,"  of  his  eom- 
pontion,  was  performed  at  Rome.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  pieces  in  which  the  da  capo  appeals. 

TENDREMENT.  (F.)  Tenderly,  gentiy ;  in 
a  moving  and  aflecting  manner. 

TENDUCCI,  GIUSTO  FERNANDO,  was 
bom  at  Sienna.  He  wont  to  England  in  1758. 
and  first  appeared  in  apasUcchiocalled'M»aA>." 
It  was,  however,  in  the  opera  of  "  Ciro  rUxmoieiuio" 
set  by  Cocchi,  performed  in  the  beginning  of 
1769,  that  this  exceUent  singer  was  first  particu- 
larly noticed.  From  London  ho  procMded  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  company  with  Dr.  Ame, 
and  in  170A  returned  to  London.  He  afterwards 
qi^tted  England  on  account  of  his  debts,  and 
was  afterwuds  well  recwred  in  all  the  great  the- 
atres of  Italy. 

TEXEBRS.  (L.)  A  musical  oflSoe  in  tne 
Romish  church,  celebrated  in  the  afternoon  of 

Maunday  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  ond  other 
solemn  days,  to  commemorate  the  darkness  that 
overspread  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  time  tit 
the  ccudfixion. 
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TENELLA.  A  burden  used  by  the  amaent 
Oreeks  to  songs  of  triumph,  as  /o  triumpha  was 
by  the  Komans. 

TENERAMEKTE,  TENERO,  or  COX  TEN- 
EREZZA.    (I.)   Tenderly,  or  witb  tendemees. 

TENETE  SINO  ALIA  HNE  DEL  SUOXO. 
(L)  Keep  the  keya  down  as  long  aa  the  aound 
laati. 

TENIERS,  DAVID,  s  cdelnated  Flemish 
painter  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  -was,  at  the 
tamo  time,  an  excellent  viol  da  gambiat.  He 
painted  himself  pla^ng  on  this  iustrumeut  by 
the  side  of  his  famJy,  which  picture  has  been 
engraved  by  Le  Bas. 

TENOR.  The  second  of  tho  four  parts  in  har- 
monical  composition,  reckoning  from  the  bass. 
The  tenor  is  the  part  most  accommodated  to  the 
common  Toice  of  man ;  from  which  circumstance 
it  has  sometimes,  by  ynj  of  prefi^encc,  been 
called  "  the  human  vmce."  Its  general  compass 
oxtouds  from  C  abore  G  gamut  to  ii  the  tiwle 
clef  note. 

The  tenor  was  formerly  the  plain  Rong,  or 
principal  part  in  a  composition,  and  derived  the 
name  of  tenor  from  the  Latin  word  teneo,  I  hold ; 
because  it  held  or  sustained  the  air,  point,  sub- 
stance, or  meaning  of  the  whole  contus ;  and 
every  part  superadded  to  it  was  considered  but  as 
its  auxiliary.  It  appears  that  the  contrary  prac- 
tice of  giving  the  oir  to  the  Eoprano,  or  treble, 
had  its  rise  in  tho  theatre,  and  followed  tho  in- 
troduction of  evirati  into  mxisicol  performances ; 
since  which  it  has  been  universally  adopted, 
both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

TEXOR  BASS  VOICE.  The  second  species 
of  the  male  voices,  rei^oiung  from  the  bass,  or 
deepest.   See  Voice. 

TENOR  CLEF.  The  name  given  to  the  C 
clef  when  placed  on  the  fourth  line  of  tho  etaS. 
See  Clet. 

TEXOR  VIOLIX,  or  VIOLA.  A  stringed 
instrument  resembling  the  violin,  but  lower  in 
its  scale;  having  its  lowest  note  in  C  above  U 
gamut.  In  concert,  this  instrument  takes  tixe 
port  next  above  the  ban. 

TENOR  VOICE.  Tho  third  aperies  of  the 
male  voices,  reckoning  frmn  the  bass.  See  Voica. 

TEXSILE.  An  epithet  applied  to  stringed 
instruments,  on  account  of  the  tmsion  of  their 
cords,  or  wires ;  as  a  guitar  or  violin, 

TEXTH.  An  interval  comprehending  nine 
conjoint  degrees,  or  ten  sounds,  dintoniotdly  di< 
vided.  The  tenth  is  tho  octavo  of  tho  first  third, 
or  tho  third  of  the  second  octave ;  and  it  is  ma- 
jor, or  minor,  according  to  the  simple  interval  of 
which  it  is  the  replicate. 

TENUTO,  or  TEN.  (I.)  A  word  signifying 
that  tho  notes  are  to  be  sustained  or  held  on. 
See  SosTsxuTo. 

TEPPER  VOX  FERGUSSOX  ivas,  in  1801, 
Russian  imperial  chapel-master  at  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  the  son  of  au  ex-bankcr  at  Warsaw,  and 
seems,  by  a  residence  of  eight  years  at  Vienna, 
to  have  accomplished  himself  as  an  able  p^orm- 
er ;  for,  in  179fi,  his  extraordinary  ability  on  the 
piano,  aa  well  as  his  taste  and  knovledgo  of  the 


science,  were  highly  praised  at  Hamburg  also,  in 
which  city  ho  made  some  stay  in  1706,  probably, 
before  his  departure  for  Petersburg.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Russia  he  had  tho  good  fortune  to 
be  appointed  teacher  of  tho  piano  to  the  imperial 
pnnceases,  with  a  salary  of  two  thousand  mblas. 
He  then  wrote  successively  several  operettas  for 
the  court  theatre,  and  with  so  much  success  that 
the  emperor  nominated  him  chapel-master,  with 
a  considerable  salary.  Of  his  comptMitions  little 
is  known  out  of  Bus^ 

TER.   (L)  Thricfc 

TERNARY,   or   PERFECT  MEASURE. 

Triple  time.   Se^  T^b. 

TERRADELLAS,  or  TERRADEGLAS,  DO- 
MENICO,  was  bom  at  Barcelona  in  1701.  He 
was  sent  to  study  at  Naples,  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Son  Onofirio,  under  Durante.  He  began  his 
musicBl  career  about  the  year  1739,  when  be  com- 
posed the  opera  of  "  AUarto"  and  part  of  "  Ro- 
moto,"  in  conjunction  with  Latilla,  for  the  Teatio 
della  Damo,  at  Rome, 

In  1746  he  went  to  England,  where  he  com- 
posed two  operas;  but,  unfortunately  for  him, 
none  of  the  singers  of  that  time  stood  high  in  tho 
lavor  of  the  public.  His  compositions,  however, 
when  executed,  in  Italy  by  the  first  class,  ac- 
quired for  him  great  reputation.  Besides  the 
favorite  songs  in  his  operas  of  *'  MUhridates"  and 
"  BeUeropKoa,"  which  M'ere  printed  by  M'alah,  he 
publishod,  whilst  in  England,  a  collection  of 
"  Twelve  Italian  Airs  and  Duets,"  in  which  he 
is  less  masterly  and  original  Uuui  in  most  of  his 
other  productions.  In  the  songs  which  he  wrote 
for  Reginelli  we  find  boldness  and  force  as  well 
as  pathos ;  and  some  orio  di  bravitra  of  his  com- 
position for  the  celebrated  tenor  singer  Babbi,  at 
Rome,  abound  with  great  fire  and  spirit.  If  his 
productions  be  compared  with  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  writings  in  {^eral  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  great  merit,  tiiough  his  passages 
now  seem  old  and  tmcommon.  Terradellas  died 
at  Rome,  in  1751,  in  consequence,  as  was  report- 
ed, of  the  bad  success  of  one  of  his  opci-as. 

TERZA,  or  TERZI,  GIUSEPPE,  published 
at  Naples,  in  1806,  an  essay  entitled  "  Nuoca  Su~ 
tema  del  Suono."  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  pro* 
Bpectus,  ably  drawn  up,  of  a  larger  work  upon 
the  art  of  a  chapel-maater.  He  examines  in  it 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Newton,  and 
others  upon  tho  origin  of  sounds,  and  demon- 
strates much  extensivo  and  useful  learning.  He, 
however,  has  not  caixied  the  wo^  into  execu- 
tion. 

TERZETTO.    (I.)    A  piece  for  three  voices 

or  instruments. 

TERZI,  GIOVANXI  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated 
lutist  and  composer  for  his  instrummt,  flourished 
in  the  bcguming  of  tho  seventeenth  century  at 

Bergamo. 

TERZIANI,  PIETRO.  an  Italian  composer, 
brought  out,  in  1798,  at  Venice,  an  opera  seria 
entitled  "  H  Creso." 

TESI-TRAMOXTINI,  VITTORIA.  a  cele- 
brated Italian  singer,  was  bom  at  Florence  about 
the  year  1690.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco 
Rcdi,  and  afterwards,  at  Bologna,  of  Campeggi 
and  BemacchL   In  1719  she  sang  at  the  opera 
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at  Dresden;  afterwards  returned  to  Italy;  and, 
from  1748  to  1772,  resided  at  Vienna,  having 
long  before  the  latter  period  quitted  the  Ntage. 
She  died  about  the  year  I77S>  Toiii'a  voice  bad 
p;reat  compass,  and  she  sang  with  equal  faeility 
m  both  high  and  low  compositiona.  Dr.  Bumey 
saj-s  that  she  generousljr  refused,  at  Yioiina,  the 
hand  of  a  count  iu  marriagei  from  eonsidcration 
for  his  family,  and  married  after  wards  a  journey- 
man balcer. 


TESSARUfl,  CARLO,  first  violin  and  concert 
master  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Urbino, 
was  bora  at  Rimini  in  1690.  From  the  year 
1721  ho  enjoTcd  a  high  reputation  iu  Italy  as 
composer  and  TioUaist.  In  1752  he  went  to 
Amsterdam.  His  later  comx>ositions  were  writ- 
ten BO  completely  in  the  modem  school  of  his 
time  that  they  bore  no  r«tcmb]ance  oven  to 

those  of  his  own  works  which  he  had  composed    ^_    

forty  years  previously.  They  consisted  chiefly  \  in  the  lilmry  at  Munich, 
of  violin  music ;  also  of  ■<  A  Method  for  the  Vio- 


TEVO,  ZACCARIA,  a  native  of  Sacca,  in 
Sicily,  a  Franciscan  monk,  bachelor  in  divinity 
and  professor  or  master  of  music  iu  Venice,  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1706,  in  quarto,  a  work  en- 
titled "  U  Miuico  Teiion,"  containing,  in  aub- 
Btance,  the  whole  of  what  has  been  written  on 
the  Kubject  by  BoeChius,  Fianchinus,  Galilei, 
Menennua,  KUuher,  and,  fai  ahor^  every  other 
author  on  the  aubjeet  of  mous  before  his  time. 

TEXTOR,  ABEL,  a  composer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  "Dotyatm 
Muticale  detie  CamaneUe  ViUanetie  fd  Aria  Nei^- 
titana,  dei  diverti  vxtvU.  Mtaici,  d  3  voei.  Nova- 
ments  poate  in  luce,"  Frankfort,  1620.  How  much 
earlier  the  first  edition  of  this  repablication  ap- 
peared cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

TEX.TOK,  aUQLIELMO,  a  compoaer  of  the 
uxtemth  century,  published  "Uadrigali  A  6 
mei,"  Venice.  Thia  ■wask  was  to  be  found 


lin,"  Amsterdam,  1762. 

TESTAMANZI,  FABIUZIO,  published  at 
Milan,  in  1636,  "Breve  Melodo  di  Canto  Fermo." 

TESTO.  (1.)  The  text,  subject,  or  theme  of 
any  composition.  A  word  applied  by  the  Italians 
to  the  poetry  of  a  song.  ^Vhcn  the  words  are 
well  written,  the  song  is  said  to  hare  a  good  tetto. 

TESTORI,  CARLO  GIOVAXNI,  a  musician 
at  VercoIU,  in  Piedmont,  published,  towards  tho 
middle  of  the  last  century,  a  work  entitled  "Mu~ 
tiea  ragionaia." 

TESTUDO.  (L.)  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Urecks,  to 
the  lyre  of  Mercury,  because  the  inventor  made 
it  of  the  back  or  hollow  of  a  sea  tortoise.  See 
Sbbu. 

TETARTOR.  (Or.)  Fourth.  The  (pithrt  appIM  lir  the  an- 
dcnii  to  Uui  oT  their  Ibnr  •ultaentlc  model  Called  the  Hlxolydlan. 

TETRACHORD.  (From  tho  Greek.)  A  con- 
cord in  the  music  of  tho  ancientii  consisting  of 
three  degrees  or  intervals,  and  four  terms  or 
sounds;  also  called  by  the  Greeks  diateuaron, 
and  by  us  a  fourth.  In  this  system  the  extremes 
were  fixed ;  but  the  middle  sounds  were  varied 
according  to  the  mode,  la  the  ancient  music  all 
the  primitive  or  chief  divisions  were  confined  to 
four  chords ;  so  that  the  great  scale  consisted  of 
replicates,  and  all  the  upper  tetrachords  were 
considered  only  as  repetitions  of  the  first  or  low- 
est. The  tetrachord  consists  of  two  tones  and 
one  semitone ;  two  tetrachords,  having  a  tone 
between  them,  make  an  octave,  thus :  — 

Tetnehoid.  TetrKhord. 

-Ih-I  ^  - 


In  the  Greek  and  Roman  music  the  tetrachord 
was  divided  into  three  scales  —  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic ;  thus :  — 
UWoDio.  ChionwHo. 


TETHADIAPASOy.  The  Ore*k  uiMlbtian  of  the  quidraple 
octave  which  wp  »lm  call  iha  IwenU-n^lh.   Tho  »y.lcm  of  Iha  lU' 
'•I.  the*  iml*  kn' 


•tmU  not  exieiiiniif  to  thla  luicrval,  they  unly  knew  II  In  Inugina- 


lion  nr  lur  namr. 

TETKATONOW.  ThaOraehnamaoru  Inttmltf  flMilOBM. 
ciUed.atpNMat,tlMHperflw>ii*flniL 


TETBER.  A  German  cnnpoear  in  the  ■crrioe 
of  the  Margrave  of  Baden  in  1789. 

TEYBER,  ELIZABETH,  an  excellent  idnger 
at  the  German  theatre  of  Vienna,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  violinist  at  the  Imperial  Chapel,  and 
studied  singing  and  declamation  under  Cbapel- 
moster  Hasse  and  Vittoria  TesL  She  had  also 
some  lessons  from  Unydn.  About  the  year  1769 
she  went  to  Naples,  where  she  sang  at  the  the- 
atre with  much  success.  Thence  she  was  invited 
to  Petersburg,  from  which  city  she  returned  some 
time  afterwords  mth  her  constitution  so  debili- 
tated that  she  was  at  first  interdicted  from  ever 
again  singing.  A  second  journey  to  Italv,  how- 
over,  par^ally  restored  her  health;  and  a  tew 
years  afterwords  she  again  sang,  oecastonaUy,  at 
Vienna. 

TEYBER,  FRANZ.  A  vocal  composer  at  Yi- 
enna,  known  by  the  following  works:  "  Alexan- 
der," an  opera,  the  poetry  by  Schickonedei ;  and 
"  GeiOnge  von  Salii"  Vienna,  1803. 

THALBERG.  SIGISMUND,  the  celebrated 
pianist,  was  bora  at  Geneva  January  7,  1812.  At 
an  early  age  he  was  taken  to  Vienna,  whne  his 
musical  education  commenced.  He  is  sud  to 
have  received  lessons  from  Sechter  and  from 
Hummel ;  but  M.  Fitis  states  that  Thalbog  him- 
self denied  this,  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  ha 
acquired  his  talent  by  indefatigable  labor.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  excite  attention 
in  saloons  and  concerts.  At  sixteen  he  pub- 
lished his  first  works,  now  regarded  by  htm- 
self  as  trifles,  but  in  which  there  are  indicatims 
of  the  peculiar  style  which  he  has  since  devel- 
opod.  One  who  knows  Thalberg  as  he  has  since 
become,  both  as  pianist  and  as  composer,  says 
M.  P6tis,  will  find  it  interesting  to  examine  his 
*'  Melange  sur  lee  thimes  tf  EuryatUhe,"  (op.  1,)  his 
fantasia  on  a  Scotch  air,  (op.  2,)  and  his  im- 
promptu on  motives  from  tlw  **  Sihga  da  CoriiUA*^' 
(op.  3,)  which  appeaiod  at  Vienna  in  1828* 
Two  years  after  this  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
England  to  give  concerts.  The  journals  of  that 
day  are  full  of  him.  He  had  written  for  this  tour 
a  concerto,  (op.  5 ;)  but  it  was  not  for  this  spe- 
ciality that  bis  talent  suited  him;  the  constraint 
of  the  clasrical  form  and  of  the  oreboalza  was  too 
much  for  hun.  His  thon^ts  then  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  sonorous  power  of  the  piaaot 
to  the  combinations  of  various  ei^ti ;  and,  nboro 
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allt  to  a  noretty  of  which  the  invention  properly 
belongs  to  him.  T)ie  old  school  of  pianists  woa 
dividra  into  two  principal  categories;  namely, 
the  brilliant  pianints,  such  as  Clementi  and  bis 
pupils ;  and  tlie  hannoni«tS|  such  as  Mozart  and 
Beetboren.  Each  of  thete  schools  vas  subdi- 
vided into  flereral  shades.  Thus  Dussek,  by  his 
national  instinct,  tended  to  the  harmonic  school, 
although  he  wrote  incorrecUy  and  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  brilliant  pinnists.  Kalkbren- 
ner  afterwards  followed  the  same  direction.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  Ilummol,  and  then  Moscheles, 
pianists  of  the  hannonie  school,  gave  more  of 
brilliancy  to  thdr  compontions  thui  did  Mozart 
and  UccthoTen.  But  m  both  schools  wo  remark 
that  song  and  harmony  on  the  ono  hand,  and 
tho  brilliant  traits  on  tho  other,  are  always  sep- 
arated, and  that  those  two  elements  of  piano- 
forte music  only  appear  one  by  one  in  turn,  and 
in  an  order  nearly  symmetrical.  In  the  brilliant 
passages  of  these  two  schools  it  is  the  scales  that 
predominate!  the  arptggi  appear  only  at  long 
intervals,  tuid  almost  olvrays  in  the  same  forms. 
In  the  singing  and  harmonious  passages,  if  the 
two  hands  aro  brought  togethc^r  they  occupy  but 
one  ^e  of  the  key  board ;  if  they  are  widely 
sepanrted  they  leave  a  void  between  them  ;  tho 
harmony  is  not  filled  np.  Such  was  the  state  of 
piano  playing  when  Thalberg  conceived  the  idea 
of  uniting  son^  and  harmony  and  brilliant  pas- 
safTea  in  one,  mstead  of  letting  them  alternate 
with  one  another  by  a  sort  of  formula.  He 
sought  to  make  the  whole  key  board  speak  at 
once  throughout  its  entire  compass,  leaving  no 
void  in  the  middle,  litis  thought,  gradually 
matured  and  developed,  led  him  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  multitude  of  ingeiuous  combinations 
of  the  fingers,  whereby  the  song  or  melody  could 
always  be  heard  strongly  accented  in  the  midst 
of  rapd  arpeggio  passages  and  very  compllcatofl 
forma  of  accompaniment.  In  this  new  syst^ 
the  scales  ceased  to  be  a  principal  port  in  the 
brilliant  piano  muuc ;  difTcront  forms  of  arpe<j<ji 
took  tbcir  place ;  the  fingering  was  greatiy  mod- 
ified ;  and  tho  frequont  passage  of  the  thumb 
became  its  essential  characteristic.  It  was  by 
means  of  the  thumb,  taken  alternately  in  the  two 
huds,  that  the  melody  established  itself  in  tho 
centre  of  the  instrument. 

In  1830  'Ilialberg  made  an  artistic  tourthrongh 
Germany.  In  1834  he  accompanied  the  Austrian 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  as  pianist  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  to  Xoplitz,  to  the  meeting  of  his  sover- 
eign with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prusua.  There  his  playing  awakened  a  worm 
interest.  But  his  true  Earop|»n  fame  dates  from 
bis  success  in  Paris  during  his  first  vi«t  there  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1835.  Since  then  he 
lias  made  frequent  touzs  in  France,  Belgium, 
England,  Russia,  and  (icrmany ;  and  overy  where 
tho  precision,  delicacy,  and  finish  of  his  playing, 
the  boautifol  sound  which  he  draws  from  his  in- 
stmment,  tho  brilliant  effects  which  he  com- 
Irincs,  and  the  individnal  charm  which  he  has 
put  into  fab  musical  forms,  have  excited  a  gen- 
eral entnusiaam.  Iltese  forms,  imitated  by  most 
of  the  new  school  pianists  in  their  compositions, 
or  rather  their  aixanj^ements  of  themes  from  op- 
eras, have  become  the  iashion  of  neariy  all  the 
]uano  music  of  our  time.  Thalberg  and  lisat 
stuid  preeminently  at  the  head  of  this  uew  school 
td  pianists.  Among  the  productions  by  which 


Thalberg  and  his  peculiar  method  have  acquired 
the  most  cclobnty,  aro  his  fautabias  on  themes 
from  "  Jiobert  k  Diahle,"  Irom  "  Lei  Ilut/uetiots," 
from  "  MuXae,"  firom  "  Ihu  Juan,"  and  Irom  "  La 
Donna  dei  Logo."  lie  has  also  published  some 
eiuxnung  iiwiei  1  and  more  recently  in  England 
(1863)  a  course  of  instructive  exorcises  entitled 
"  The  Art  of  Singing  applied  to  the  Piano- Forte." 
This  very  useful  work  has  been  republished  in 
this  country  by  OUver  Ditson,  Boston,  >laesa< 
chusetts. 

THALES,  or  THALETAS,  a  poet-musician, 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  philoBOpher 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  nns  bom  in  the  luo  of  Crete. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  and  lived, 
therefore,  about  three  hundred  yean  after  the 
Trojan  war.  To  lum  is  attributed  tho  second  es- 
tablishment of  music  at  Rporta.  Most  of  his  songs 
were  about  the  necessity  of  obcj-ing  the  laws. 
Strabo  accords  to  him  the  invention  of  the  Cre- 
tan lyre ;  Porphyry  assures  us  that  Pythagoras 
loved  to  sing  the  old  paans  of  Thaletas;  and  the 
scholiast  of  Pindar  says  that  this  muncian  was 
the  first  who  composed  airs  called  hj/porekemata 
for  warlike  dances.  Tho  Greeks,  fond  of  tho 
marvellous,  ascribed  to  the  music  of  Thaletas  the 
singular  virtue  of  curing  diseases ;  and  said  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  he  went  to 
Sparta,  and  by  his  longa  delivered  that  dty  from 
the  plague. 

THE.  Oninf  thefbvr  vontaiind  taDiaaneleBl  Oicekiln  ■>!• 
Mas.  Ilnnrandtothatrt'i>MM<oi'<ol>'*<MiidoftlMMnelwld. 

THETT.E,  JOHAKN,  was  the  son  of  a  tidlor 
at  Naumburg,  and  born  in  the  year  1616.  Ha 
studied  in  the  Universities  of  Halle  and  Lrapsio. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Weissenfels,  in  Saxony, 
and  under  Schotz,  the  chapel-master  there,  per- 
fected himself  in  the  art  of  composition.  Thus 
qualified,  he  removed  to  Stettin,  in  Fomerania, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  music.  In  1673  he  was 
made  chapel-mosta  at  Gottorp ;  but,  being 
driven  from  thence  by  the  wars,  ho  settled  at 
Hamburg.  He  was  subsequently  elected  to  the 
office  of  chapel-master  at  Wolftinbattel  in  tho 
room  of  RosenmQllcr.  After  holding  this  place 
for  some  years  he  entered  the  service  of  Chris- 
tian, the  second  Duke  of  Merseburg,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  death  of  that  prince.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  composed  many  pieces  for  the 
church,  and  in  some  of  them  professes  to  imi- 
tate the  style  of  Palestrina.  He  was  the  com- 
poser of  a  highly  valuable  work,  the  title  to  which 
begins  thus :  "  \oca  Ncmatte  rarisaima  Artii  at 
niavitaiit  Mmiae,  partim  3  vocum,  cam  simplU, 
duplo  et  fripio  invenit  Fttgis,  pariin  i  vocum,"  &c. 
From  the  evidence  of  deep  learning  contained  in 
his  works,  Theile  was  justly  ranked  among  the 
first  of  the  Gorman  musicians.  He  died  at  Naum- 
burg  in  the  year  1724. 

THEILE 
tho  measure. 

THEILE,  AKDREAS,  was  a  celolnatcd  mu- 
rician,  contemporary  with,  and,  as  it  has  been 
generally  supposed,  brother  of,  the  lost-mentioned 
composer.  He  was  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  lessons,  published  in  the  year  1696,  entitled 
"  A'«iM  Clavier-  Vbung." 

THEMA. 
that  word. 


(O.)   Parts,  or  capital  dirisbns  of 


(G.  and  L.)    Hie  sotgeot.  See 
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THEORBO.  (I.)  An  old  etringed  inatru- 
ment  resembling  the  lute  both  in  tone  and  form  ; 
the  onlj  diifiKcnce  being  that  the  thoorbo  hns 
eight  mas  stringB  twice  as  loi^  m  those  of  the 
late,  which  renders  their  tone  exceedingly  soft  and 
pleasing,  and  that  it  hns  two  necks,  the  longest 
of  which  Bustains  the  four  last  or  deepest-toned 
strings.  The  theorbo  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vent^ in  France  hy  the  Sieur  Hotteman,  and 
thence  introduced  into  Italy. 

THEORIST.  A  scientific  musician.  A  per- 
son who  apeculatcs  upon,  and  is  acquainted  with, 
the  essence,  nature,  and  properties  of  sound  ns 
connected  with  tho  established  laws  of  harmony, 
melody,  and  modulation. 

THEORY.  Tho  doctrine  of  music  as  it  re- 
gards spoculation  on  the  science  and  ita  ol^ject  — 
sound  —  independent  of  practice.  A  person  may 
be  a  good  theoretical  muadan  vithout  perform- 
ing or  singing  welL 

THEP,  (H.)  is  frequently  joined  with  tho 
flute,  hautboy,  or  timbrel,  moaning  the  tabor  or 
tabret :  but  in  place  of  the  tabor  or  tabrct  trans- 
lators hare  it  often  the  donee ;  thus  substituting, 
rather  improperly,  the  effect  for  the  cause  j  for, 
although  m  common  life  the  tabrct  might  have 
been  employed  to  encourage  dancing,  it  certainly 
was  not  introduced  into  tiio  temple  service  with 
that  design,  unless  we  refer  it  to  we  solemn  dan- 
cing at  the  nightly  rejoicings  during  the  feast  of 
taberaacles.  It  resembled  in  form  tho  fluto  or 
hautboy,  only  it  had  fewer  holes,  and  conse- 
quently pos6t«8od  ft  more  limited  range  of  mu- 
sical notes. 

THEUROIC  HYMN'S.  Songs  of  incantation, 
such  as  those  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  performed  in 
the  mysteries  upon  tho  most  solemn  occasions. 
These  hymns  were  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  acoount  in  Greece.  'Ehsj  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt. 

TIIIEME,  FRTEDBICH.  A  German  mu- 
sician, resident,  during  many  years,  in  France. 
Amongst  other  works  of  merit,  he  published 
"El6mea»  de  Mutiqua  Pratique  et  Sol/iges  nouveatix 
pour  apprendre  la  Muaigue  et  h  GoAt  da  Chant," 
Paris,  1784 ;  a  second  edition  of  this  work  was 
published  under  the  title,  *'  Printdpe*  Elimen- 
taint  de  Muti^  Pratigue  et  Solfhget  Itattena," 
Paris ;  •*  Prineipet  abri$it  de  Mmique  d  V  Viage  de 
cettx  qui  vetilent  apprendre  d  jouer  du  Vit^on,"  Op. 
10  ;  "  Principea  abrigis  de  Jdtuique  Pratique  pour 
le  Forte-Piano,  Buiviee  de  mix  petiies  SojiaUt  formie* 
dAirs  conmu  ; "  "  Troi»  Sonntei  en  Duot  dialoffuia 
pour  drux  Violons  dune  ExictUion /acHe,"  Op.  12 ; 
and  "  Nouvelle  Thiorie  aw  let  diffirena  Momemena 
dea  AirttfandAe  aur  la  Pratique  de  la  Mueiqve  Mo- 
deme,  avec  le  Projet  dun  nouveau  Chronomitre, 
tkstini  d  perpetuer  d  Jamaia,  pour  toua  lea  Tema, 
comme  pour  torn  lea  Lieux,  le  Mouvemeni  et  la  Mo- 
aura  dea  Aira  de  toutet  lea  CompoaUiona  Maaicalea," 
Paris,  1800.   lliiomo  died  at  Rouen  in  1SQ2. 

THILLON,  ANNA.  This  charming  Tocalist 
and  fascinating  actress  is  a  native  of  London. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Hunt.  A  thousand  ro- 
mantic causes  aro  osugned  for  her  adopting  the 
profession  of  which  she  is  sui^  an  ornament;  but 
the  real  one  was  the  embarrassment  of  her  fa- 
ther's circomstancos,  which  reduced  him  snddenly 
from  affluence  and  splendor,  and  forced  him  to 


retire  to  France  and  live  i»  obscurity.  Having 
married  M.  Thillon,  the  chaf-dorcheatre  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Havre,  she  determined 
upon  appearing  in  pnUic ;  and  acoordingly  made 
her  d6but  in  Der  Fr^/tiMU  "  at  the  little  theatre 
of  Clermont,  where  she  met  with  prodigious  suc- 
cess. From  thence  she  proceeded  to  the  Grand 
Theatre  at  Nantes,  where  she  continued  for  two 
years,  increasing  in  £ame  and  ability.  The  young 
vocalist  was  on  the  point  of  sotting  out  for  Itsly, 
**  eetle  patrie  det  beaux  artt,"  where  the  director 
of  the  Theatre  of  La  Renaissance,  M.  Antenw 
Joly,  who  was  seeking  in  the  provinces  for  artiatea 
for  tiio  new  Theatre  Ventadour,  heard  the  prima 
donna  of  Nantes,  and  was  so  charmed  with  her 
that  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  relinquish  the  idea 
of  visiting  Italy,  and  engaged  her  for  the  French 
capital ;  where  die  shcntly  afterwards  appeared 
in  "Laiiy  Mebril,"  and  forced  the  Pariuana  to 
confess  that  she  was  not  only  a  fine  singer,  but 
one  of  the  most  plaaung  actresses  that  ever  trod 
tlie  stage.  To  a  soprano  of  great  compass  and 
sweetness,  but  not  ^reat  power,  she  unites  ex- 
quisite finish  and  brilliant  fiexibility,  added  to  a 
stylo  and  pathos  peculiarly  her  own.  The  ehum 
of  her  singing  is,  U*  possible,  enhanced  by  the  love- 
liness of  her  foce,  the  el^ant  symmetry  of  hor 
figure,  and  the  piquant  fiksdnation  of  her  acting. 
She  shines  chidly  in  the  light,  sparkling  comic 
operas  of  Auber,  Balfe,  &c.,  in  which  she  has 
unitbrmly  drawn  lar^  audiences  in  this  country, 
where  she  has  sung  m  the  prindpal  eitiea,  and  ia 
California,  since  1850. 

THILO,  CARL  AUGUST.  A  German  mu- 
sician resident  at  Copenhagen  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  He  publidiod  "  Directions  tar 
Self-Instruction  in  the  Science  of  Music  and  in 
playing  the  Harpsichord."  The  original  edition, 
was  published  in  tho  Danish  language,  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1746.  Of  his  practical  works  we  can 
name  the  following :  "  Odes  with  Melodies,"  Co- 
penhagen ;  "  The  Italian  Air  ■  D'  un  genio  ehi 
m'  aaxnde,'  &C.,  for  Sopr.,V.,  andB.;  "  "Twelve 
Minuets ; "  and  <•  Sinfimia  per  U  Ceit^ah." 

THIN.  An  epithet  applied  to  music  the 
harmony  of  which  is  meagre  and  scanty,  and 
used  to  distinguish  it  from  rich  and  clabocata 
composition.  AU  those  tones,  both  of  voices 
and  instrumenta,  which  are  not  xieh  and  round, 
are  called  thin. 

THIRD.  An  interval  so  called  because  it 
contains  three  diatonic  sounds.  The  Greeks  not 
admitting  the  third  as  a  consooanoo,  it  obtained 
no  gonenl  name  amongst  them,  but  todt  that  of 
the  lesser  or  greater  interval  from  which  it  was 
formed.  There  are  four  apeeios  of  thirds  —  two 
consonant  and  two  dissonant.  The  consonant 
are,  first,  the  major  third,  called  by  the  ancients 
ditone,  composed  of  two  tones ;  secondly,  the 
minor  third,  called  Jkemiditone,  oonsisting  of  a 
tone  and  a  hal£  The  dissonant  thirds  are,  first, 
the  diminished  third,  composed  of  two  major 
semitones ;  secondly,  the  superfluous  third,  com- 
posed of  two  tones  and  a  hal£  This  last  inter- 
val, not  having  place  in  the  same  mode  or  key, 
is  never  used  rather  in  harmony  or  in  melody. 
The  Italians  sometimes  introduce  the  diminished 
third  in  airs,  but  it  is  never  used  in  harmony. 
The  consonant  thirds  ate  tho  s^t  of  faaimony, 
particulody  the  major  third,  iraieh  is  sononrai 
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and  brilliant ;  the  minor  third  is  more  tender, 
and  cvcu  pathetic ;  a  differonco  of  character  &om 
which  sktll'ul  composers  derive  some  of  the  beet 
and  most  poif;nsnt  effects.  The  old  French  the- 
orists had  almost  as  nevere  laws  respecting  the 
thirds  aa  wo  now  obsarre  in  x^ard  to  the  fifths 
and  eighths.  It  was  hj  them  forbidden  to  have 
two  in  immediate  Buceosdon*  even  of  diSiBmit 
kinds,  partiealariy  in  the  same  direction. 

THTRTEENTII.  An  interval  forming  the  oc- 
tave of  the  first  sixth,  or  the  sixth  of  tho  first 
octave.  It  contains  twelvo  diatoiUo  degrees,  L  e., 
thirteen  sounds. 

TBO,arTO.  Om  of  Bitlbiirvindi  bmA  tar  tha  mdtiitONeki 
IniolfUai^  Uaanmad  to  thi  Bete,grltniit&  MMsdof  UM 

ohord. 

THOLLE,  TIIOMAS,  ham  at  lAege  about  the 
year  I7G0,  first  studied  music  in  that  city  under 
Moreau,  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Gr6trT ; 
from  thence  he  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp.  At  about  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  studied  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Loretto  under  Fenaroli  and  Solo. 
Having  finished  his  musical  education,  he  was 
engaged  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  Italy 
as  a  buffo  tenor  singer,  and  at  length  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  dected  chapd-master  of 
one  of  the  churches  in  Foicdeis.  At  the  time 
of  the  revolution  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  afterwards  resided,  being  chiefly  em[doyed  as 
a  singing  master.  Iholl^  published  five  collec- 
tions of  romances  of  his  own  composition  and 
many  other  detached  vocal  pieces. 

THOMAS,  CQARIaES  LOUIS  AMSROISE, 
a  Fronoh  dnunatic  composer,  waa  bom  at  Mets 
in  1811.  He  commonoed  the  violin  and  piano  at 
the  ago  of  seven.  In  1828  ho  Altered  the  Con- 
servatory of  Paris.  In  1829  ho  obtained  the  first 
prize  for  the  piano;  in  1830  tho  first  prize  for 
honnony ;  and  two  years  later  the  first  prize  of 
tho  Academy  and  Institute  for  compoution.  Ha 
spent  three  yean  m  Ital^,  and  then  went  to  Vi- 
enna. Betuming  to  Fans  in  1836,  ho  composed 
and  brought  out  the  following  dramatic  works  : 
**La  Joub^  JEehelle,"  comic  opera,  1837  ;  "Le  Per- 
ruquier  da  la  Rigeiux,"  ditto,  1838;  "La  Gipty" 
ballet,  1839  ;  "  Le  Panior  Jleuri,"  comic  opera, 
1839  ;  "  Carline"  1840 ;  "  Le  Con^U  de  Carmag- 
nola,"  grand  opera,  1841;  "  Le  Gverillcro,"  diVto, 
1842;  AngcHque  et  ifetior,"  comic,  1843.  He 
has  also  published  a  "  Hequicm,"  written  at  Rome, 
and  much  other  religious  music ;  also  quintets, 
trios,  &c.,  for  string  instruments  and  piano. 

THOllAS.  CHRISTIAN  GOTITKIED,  a 
German  church  composer,  n»idod.  in  1789,  at 
Hamburg,  and  stood  for  tho  place  of  music  di- 
rector, vacant  by  the  death  of  Uacb.  He  is  known 
by  various  vocal  compositions,  chictiy  sacred ; 
also  by  a  few  instrumental  pieces  in  manuscript. 

TIIOMASI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  composer 
of  tiio  sixteenth  century,  published  "  Tricinia," 
Venice,  1546. 

THOMPSON,  THOMAS,  organist  of  St.  Nich- 
olaa's  Church,  Newcastle  upon  Tync,  was  bom 
of  musical  parents  at  Sundnland,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  in  the  year  1777.  His  fiither,  when 
a  boy,  was  under  Jamca  Hesletine,  onanist  of  the 
cathedral,  Durham,  a  pujol  of  the  coliebrated  Dr. 
Blow.   At  the  time  his  son  Thomas  was  bom  he 


was  leader  of  the  concerts  at  Sunderiand,  and 
in  1778  removed  to  Newcastle,  where  shortly 
afterwards  subscription  concerta  were  estiibliahed, 
at  which  he  continued  to  asBist  as  principal  sec- 
ond violin  until  they  were  abandoned  in  1813. 
Thomas,  at  the  earif  a^  of  nine  years,  was  in- 
itiated into  the  practice  of  the  violin  and  French 
horn  under  tho  tuition  of  his  father,  and  per- 
formed on  the  horn  at  the  theatre  and  at  con- 
certs when  only  twelve  ^ears  old.  At  this  time 
ho  had  lessons  on  the  piono-forto  from  Hawdon, 
the  organist  of  All  Saints,  and  on  the  organ  and 
ptano-forto  from  Charles  Avison,  son  to  tluit  ac- 
complished musician,  Avison,  of  Newcastle.  In 
the  beaming  of  tho  year  1793  his  father  was  in- 
duced to  place  him  under  the  tuition  of  tho  just- 
ly celebrated  Muzio  Clemcnti ;  and  under  so 
competent  a  master  be  pursued  the  study  of  his 
favorite  instrument  with  such  ardor  that  ho  prac- 
tised upon  an  average  ten  hours  a  day.  This 
persevering  industry  could  not  &il  to  secure  the 
apiprobation  of  Clemcnti,  whose  kind  though 
strict  admonitions  left  a  powerful  impression  up- 
on the  mind  of  his  admiring  pupil.  Ho  was  in- 
troduced by  Clomenti  to  Frick,  the  author  of  a 
well-known  treatise  on  modulation,  and  received 
instructiouB  from  him  in  thorough  baw  uid  com- 
po«tion.  In  1801  and  1803  he  liad  leatKms  of  J. 
B.  Cramer,  and  continued  to  visit  London  at  in- 
tervals for  the  purpose  of  hoBiing  and  receiving 
lessons  from  the  first  performers ;  amongst  others, 
lUes  and  Kalkbrcnner. 

In  1791  Tltompson  was  called  from  Iiondon  by 
the  death  of  Hawdon,  to  whom,  he  succeeded  as 
organist  of  All  Saints;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Avison  in  1796,  was  appiunted  by  the  corpora- 
ration  of  Newcastle  organist  of  St.  Nicholas.  In 
the  year  1706  there  was  an  oratorio  at  Newcastle 
under  the  patronage  of  Frince  William  of  Glouces- 
ter :  the  elder  Cramer  led  the  band,  and  young 
Thompson  had  tho  honor  of  presiding  at  the  or- 
gan ;  and  again  in  1814  ho  presided  at  tho  organ 
on  the  OGcauon  of  a  musical  festival  under  tho 
direction  of  General  Ashley.  In  1797  tho  sub- 
scription concerts  recommenced,  when  he  played 
a  sonata  on  each  concert  night  until  about  1600 ; 
after  which  time  he  played  alternately  with  Mon- 
ro. Since  these  concerts  were  discontinued  he 
performed  little  in  public ;  but  during  their  con- 
tinuance the  brilliancy  of  his  finger  in  rapid  pas- 
sages, and  the  still  more  striking  feeling,  expres- 
sion, and  taste  displayed  in  the  cantabilo  parts 
of  the  performance,  never  failed  to  call  forth 
great  and  merited  applause.  His  behavior  to  his 
numerous  pupils  was  kind  and  conciliatory ;  and 
to  those  who  showed  a  disposition  to  ^ofit  by 
lus  instructions,  his  exertions  for  their  unprore- 
ment  were  unwearied.  Thompson's  compositionfl 
have  been  principally  confium  to  songs  and  du- 
ets, many  of  them  elegant  and  pleasing,  and  all 
marked  by  a  simple  and  fio^ving  melody. 

THOItNE,  JOHN,  an  English  musician,  of 
York,  flourished  about  the  year  1620.  Sir  J. 
Hawkins  has  inserted  in  his  history  a  motot  fior 
throe  voices,  "  liteUa  Casli,"  by  this  composer. 

THOROUGH  BASS.  Thorough  baas  was 
invented,  about  the  year  1605,  by  Ludovico  Via- 
dana,  some  time  maeitro  di  capetia  of  the  Cathedial 
Church  at  Vkoq,  a  small  city  ntuatod  in  the 
GiUf  of  Venicfl^  in  the  dochy  of  Urbino,  and 
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afterwudB  of  the  cathedral  of  Mautiu.  See  Bass, 
Thosouok. 

THR^ODIA.  (L.)  A  Mineral  song.  See 

aituiK. 

THIJMA,  or  TUMA,  chapel-master  to  the  Em- 
preM  Dowager  Elizabeth  at  Vienna,  was  bom  in 
Bohemia  in  1704.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Fuchs,  and 
succeeded  his  master,  in  1722,  as  chapel-master 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  He  wae  appointed 
to  his  first-named  place  in  1711>  Alter  the  death 
of  the  empress  dowi^er  he  reidred  to  a  cauvniti 
where  he  died  In  1771'  He  was  considered  an 
excellent  church  composer. 

TRtRING,  TREBENSIS  f  OHANN,  Uved  in 
the  beginning  of  the  serentcientfa  century  as  a 
schoolmaster  at  SvUlerstadt,  whence  he  published 
the  following  of  his  compositions :  *'  Cantiones," 
Erfurt,  1617;  "2  Chriatliche  Erndtm-Gaange," 
Jona,  1620  ;  "  15  GeisUic/te  MotetUn,  nebst  der  Lita- 
nei  and  dem  Te  Deum  laudamut,  von  i  bit  &  Stim- 
nuH,"  ErAirt,  1621;  and  ••fiSprfttm  ^urittiaU  ISuii- 
eeUe,"  Erfiir^  1637. 

TIBALDI.  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  an 
instrumental  composer  at  Modena,  lived  about 
1720,  and  published  SonaU  A  8."  Ope.  1  et  2, 
Amaterdam. 

TIBIA.  (L.)  The  name  of  the  ancient  flute. 
See  Flute. 

TIBLE  FARES.  (L.  plu.)  Two  flutes  of 
the  same  pitch,  which  among  the  onctents  were 
played  together  by  the  same  performer. 

TIBICIN,  or  TIBICINIST.  (From  the  Latin.) 
An  ancient  flute  player. 

TIBICINA.  (From  the  Latin.)  An  ancient 
female  performer  on  the  flute. 

TIED  NOTES.  Notes  the  Btema  of  which  are 
joined  together  by  cross  lines,  as  in  united  qua- 
vers, semiquavers,  &e. ;  or  notes  over  the  heads 
of  which  a  curve  is  drawn,  to  ngnify  that  they 
are  to  be  Wunwf. 

TIERCE.  The  interval  of  a  third.  SeeTniBD. 

TIERCE  OFFICARDY.  Tha  nuna  (bnncrty  (iTan  In  FruM 
to  the  roalor  (hlid,  Introduced  Initcad  of  tho  minor.  Id  the  conclud- 
ing cbonlof  *  eompmltion  Id  the  mlaor  iDodn.  The  ni(Jor  mode 
betng  eoDMercd  u  more  hannonloua  than  Ihe  minor,  il  km  ■  Ijw 
to  fluUh  on  Uie  llntt  bula  mora  pollihed  (ute  hia  dlacarded  that 
OolhtefWilaiit  Mid  wanoweoneluda  with  Um  thbd  prDjiaito  the 
mode  Id  which  Iho  eompoilflon  1*  wriikn. 

The  m»iwi  Uilrd,  u  Iwmcr^  adopted,  wai  eaUed  the  Uaica  oFfle- 
iidy,  beeauae  the  aaa  oTIUa  final  chord  eoBHiiued  Iwifeit  In  ehnroh 
mnile,  and  coiwequcnttT  In  Fleaidri  where  thc7  hid  tonde  In  a 
(tent  nniubai  of  ulhrdnli,  and  olhsi  ohwchM. 

TIES.  Those  thick  lines  which  unite  the  tails, 
or  stems,  of  notes,  and  distinguish  quavers,  semi- 
quavera,  &c.,  from  crotchets.  The  thin  curves 
drawn  over  the  heads  of  notes  meant  to  bo  tlwred 

are  also  called  ties. 

TIETZ,  or  TH'Z,  A.  FERDINAND,  an  ex- 
cellent violinist,  resided  in  1789  at  St.  Petersburg. 
So  much  of  his  music  is  known  in  manuscript  at 
Vienna  that  it  is  probable  he  lived  in  that  city 
previously  to  removing  to  Bnssia.  Amongst  his 
published  works  ate  <*  £juf  Quatvon  d  2  V.,  A.,  et 
B."  Vienna,  1789 ;  and  "  Sonate  pour  la  Ctav.  av. 
V.  o&L,"  Op.  I,  Ootha  and  Fetetsbu^,  I79S. 

TIGBINI.  ORAZIO.  canon  of  Arezso.  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  in  1688,  a  musical  work  entitled 
"  0>m.pmdio  deUa  MuMiea,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
ZarUiu>|  fiom  whom  he  xecdved  a  letter  of  thanks 


for  the  laurel  crown  with  which  he  had  bound 
his  brows ;  which  IcttCT  is  prefixed  to  the  work, 
with  complimentary  verses  innumerable  from 
other  friends.  This  compendium  is  not  only  well 
digested  by  the  author,  out  rendered  more  dear 
and  pleasant  in  the  perusal  by  the  printer,  who 
has  made  use  of  large  Roman  types  instead  of 
Italic,  in  which  most  of  the  books  that  were  pub- 
lished in  Italy  before  the  present  century  were 
rainted.  This  author  is  the  flist,  according  to  Dr. 
Buzney,  who  has  censored  the  impropriety  and 
Bbsur£ty  of  composing  music  for  the  ehuxch 
upon  the  subject  of  old  and  vulgar  ballad  tunes. 

TILI*  JOHANN  HERMANN,  organist  at 
Spandau,  about  the  year  17iO,  puhUshed  a  cate- 
chism of  music 

TILLI^RE.  A  good  French  violoncellisL 
He  published,  in  1764,  a  method  for  his  instru- 
ment, which  is  still  recommended  by  several 
French  professors  of  the  violonc^o.  He  pub- 
lished also  at  VeiiB,  in  1777,  <*  Si*  Dun  vow  % 

Vcr 

TIUBALB.   (F.)  A  kstOedram.  See  Ksi^ 

TLEDRUX. 

TIMBREL.  One  of  the  names  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  drum.  Tliis  instrument  is  very  much 
like  our  iambwrine,  consisting  of  a  brass  hoop, 
over  which  was  stretched  a  parchment  It  was 
held  in  the  left  hand,  and  struck  with  the  ri^ht ; 
and  was  played  on  while  dancing,  on  occasums 
of  great  joy.  "And  Miriam,  Uie  pr(qihetees,to<dc 
a  timbrel  in  her  hand,"  &c. 

TIME.  The  measure  of  sounds,  in  regard  to 
their  continuance  or  duration.  The  old  musi- 
cians were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  two 
sorts  of  time:  one  of  ihret  measures  in  a  bar, 
which  they  called  perfect;  and  the  other  of  toOt 
considered  as  imperfect.  When  the  time  was 
perfect,  the  breve  was  equal  to  three  semibreves, 
which  was  expressed  by  an  entire  circle,  barred 
or  not  barred,  and  sometimes  also  by  this  com- 
pound character,  *.  "When  the  (isu  was  imper- 
fect, the  breve  was  only  equal  to  two  semibreve^ 
which  was  indicated  by  a  semicircle,  <»  C.  Some- 
times  tho  C  was  reversed,  as  ttiua,  q,  which  signi- 
fied a  diminution,  by  one  half,  of  the  powers  of 
tho  notes ;  a  particularity  sometimea  denoted  in 
the  more  modem  music  by  a  perpendicular  bar 
drawn  through  the  character ;  as  thua,  (J .  The 
tima  of  the  full  C  was  generally  called  the  vm^ot 
time,  and  that  of  the  revrascd  q  the  minor  time. 
The  modems  have  added  to  the  old  music  a 
combination  of  itjiiw:  but  still  we  may  say  that 
wo  have  no  more  than  two  titnef,  twofold  and 
triple;  since  tho  time  of  nine  crotchets,  or  nine 
quavers  in  a  bar,  is  but  a  species  of  triple  time ; 
and  that  of  six  crotchets,  or  six  quavers  in  a  bar, 
though  called  a  compound  twofold  time^  b«ng 
measured  by  two  beau,  one  down  and  one  u[i^  is 
as  absolutdy  twofold  time  as  that  of  fbur  or  two 
crotchets  in  a  bar.  "With  respect  to  the  velocities 
of  the  different  species  of  time,  they  are  as  various 
OS  the  measures  and  modifications  of  music ;  and 
are  geuturally  expressed  by  some  Italian  word  or 
phrase  at  the  b^inning  of  each  movement ;  aa 
largiatot  rather  slow;  pretto,  quick,  ka.  But 
wlwn  once  the  fiiiis  of  the  movement  is  deter- 
mined, all  the  measures  are  to  tw  perfbctly  equal; 
that  is,  every  bar  is  to  take  up  the  same  quantity 
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of  time,  tnd  the  corresponding  divinons  of  the 
bars  axo  to  be  perfectly  symmotrical  with  respect 
to  each  other.  Our  slowest  tima  is  forty  quarter 
notes  in  a  minute,  and  our  &stest  two 'hatred 
and  ei^ht  (quarter  notea  in  a  minute.  The 
ibythmical  signature  teaches  us  how  many  beats 
in  a  measure ;  end  these  are  good  guides.  We 
also  hare  the  metronome  and  the  rhytlmiome- 
t»T,  by  which  we  can  perform  muaio  whh  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  slowness  and  fastness. 

TIME  TABLE.  A  representation  of  the  sev- 
ertil  notes  in  music,  and  thoir  relativo  lengths 
and  durations. 

TIMIST.  A  perfomcr  who  preserrea  a  just 
and  steady  time. 

TIMOROSO.  (I.)  Awordaignifyingastyle 
of  performance  expressive  of  awe  or  dread. 

TIMOTHEUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poet- 
musicians  of  antiquitTt  was  bom  at  Miletus,  an 
Ionian  city  of  Caria,  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  before  Christ.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Euripides,  and  not  only 
excelled  in  lyric  and  dithyzambic  poetry,  but  in 
his  performance  upon  the  cithara.  Aocoiiling  to 
I'aufianiaa,  he  porfiBcted  that  instrument,  by  the 
addition  of  four  new  atringa  to  the  seven  wbich 
it  had  before. 

TIMPANO.  (L)  The /(ffifwiw,  or  kettledrum, 
was  introduced  into  the  English  orchestra  about 
1743.  Among  the  spoils  of  war  was  a  pair  of 
brass  drums,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
which  Handel  employed  in  his  grand  Te  Veum, 
compoaed  and  pertbimod  in  honor  of  the  victory. 

TXNCrOR,  JOANNES,  doctor  of  htws  and 
canon  at  Nivclle,  in  Brabant,  was  bom  in  that 
town  about  the  year  U50.  Eaily  in  life  he  was 
invited  to  Xaplctt  by  king  Ferdinand,  Arragon, 
and  appointed  royal  chaplain  and  professor  of 
music  there,  llie  various  treatises  which  he 
wrote  for  the  newly- established  royal  music 
school  at  Naples  prove  how  much  interest  and 

Eains  he  took  in  its  improvement.  He  seems  to 
ave  left  Naples,  and  rotnxned,  in  1490,  to  his 
own  country,  where  ho  died.  Besides  tiie  trea- 
tises above  alluded  to,  Tinctor  is  the  author  of  a 
dictionary  of  music,  entitled  '<  Tertninorum  Mtuica 
Defiaitorium."  This  work,  the  first  of  its  kind,  is 
also  the  tirst  book  on  music  which  was  printed. 
l>r.  Bumey  fiound  a  copy  of  this  dictionary  in  the 
king's  library,  and  Forkel  also  saw  one  in  the 
Ubiiiry  of  the  Duke  of  Qotha.  Tbeto  is  neither 
priuter's  name  nor  date  on  the  book.  Bumey, 
however,  (on  what  authority  is  not  known,) 
states,  tliat  the  edition  he  saw  was  printed  at  Na- 
ples in  1171.  Amongst  hitt  minor  treatises,  three 
were  entitled  "  De  Arte  Contmpuncti,"  *'  I'ropor- 
tioaaie  Muaicet,"  and  "Ih  OrMae  iltuioa."  Ima- 
tor  was  assisted  in  laying  tho  foundation  of  the 
Naples  music  school  (since  so  highly  c^brated) 
by  Uametins  and  I'ranchinxu  Gaffuriua,  Milan- 
ese. 

TINEO,  J.  SANCHEZ  DL  A  Spanish  con- 
trapuntist towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

TINTT,  SALVATORE,  a  Florentine  violinist, 
flourished  between  the  ycBis  1770  and  ISUOi  in 
which  latter  year  ho  died  at  Venice.  Amongst 
his  compositionB  axe  the  Ibllowing :  •<  Thn9  (j^in- 


tetti  &  v.,  2  A.,  »  Ve."  in  manuscript,  at  Ttaeg's, 
in  Viemia ;  and  '*  Six  Qttarietti  d  2  F.,  4*1 «  Ve," 
which  were  printed  at  Vienna. 

TINTINNABTJLA.  (L.  pi.)  Little  bellT 
used  by  the  ancients.  Great  bolls,  such  as  we 
now  hang  in  tho  towers  of  churches,  were  not 
known  tiU  about  the  sixth  century. 

TINTINNALOQIA.  (L.)  The  art  of  ring- 
ing bells. 

TIFPINQ.  A  certain  distinct  articulation 
given  to  the  flute  by  the  appulse  of  the  perform- 
er's tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

TIRANNA.   (L)   A  Spanish  national  air. 

TIRATA,  (L)  A  term  fbrmerly  applied  to 
any  numbw  of  notes  (tf  equal  value  or  length, 
ana  moving  in  ongoint  d^rees. 

TIR£.  (F.)  Drawn.  TUs  term  !■  used  in 
violin  mosio  to  denote  a  dovrn  bow. 

TIRRT,  ANT.,  ehamber  mnncian  and  clari- 
netist  to  tin  Duke  of  Wnrtemburg  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  Hungary 
about  the  year  1767. 

TISCHEB,  OASPARD,  a  Genum  oqcanist 
and  composer,  fionrisbed  about  the  year  1714. 

TISCHER,  JOHANN  NICHOLAS,  concert- 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  organ- 
ist at  Smalfcalden,  waa  one  of  the  most  anmble 
and  esteemed  compoHers  of  lus  time.  He  was 
bom  in  1707,  and  received  his  first  lessons  in  mu- 
sic from  Johann  B.  Ranch.  He  was  then  made 
clerk  to  a  magistrate  at  Halberstadt.  where  he  re- 
ceived further  instructions  in  music  from  Oraaf, 
organist  of  the  cathedral  in  that  town.  Thence 
he  went  to  Atnstadt,  where  he  learned  composi- 
tion, the  violin,  and  Uie  viol  d'amore  of  Schwert- 
zolberg,  chapel-master  to  Prince  William  of 
Schwortzburg,  and  commenced  himself  to  teach. 
Not  being  able,  on  account  of  his  religion,  to 
procure  the  situation  of  organist  at  Arnstadt,  to 
which  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  Dowa- 
ger Princess  of  Schwarttburg,  he  continued  his 
travels,  and  visited  Brunswick,  Hambuiy,  Ber- 
lin, and  Dresden,  where  he  missed  no  opportuni- 
ty of  hearing  the  most  eminent  masters  and  profi- 
ting by  their  advice.  At  length  he  returned  to 
his  native  country ;  but  finding  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence there,  and  being  desirous  of  marrying,  ho 
tmgagcd  himself,  in  1728,  as  hantboyist  in  the 
r^ment  of  the  Duke  of  Bransviek.  In  1730  ho 
quitted  that  situation,  being  appointed  organist 
at  Smalkalden.  Besides  the  organ,  harpsichord, 
violin,  and  hautboy,  Tischcr  performed  well  on 
tho  flute,  horn,  and  violoncello.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  his  works :  "  Fifty  Pieces  of  Church 
Music,  finished  up  to  1732 ; "  "  Six  Concertos  for 
Hautboy  and  Tenorj "  "  Sbc  Symphonies  for  two 
Flutes,  2  v.,  T.,  and  B. ; "  "  Six  Symphonies, 
with  tho  Addition  of  two  Horns ; "  «  Six  VioUn 
Concertos ; "  "  Overture  for  Violin ; "  '<  Two  Seta 
of  Solos  for  Violin ; "  "  Twenty-four  Horlequin- 
adei,  in  all  Keys i "  ** Six  Fugues  j "  "Tho  Four 
Seasons,  under  the  Htle  of  Haimonio  Amusement 
for  the  Harpsichord;"  and  Harpsichord 
Concertos."  Tho  above  works  were  all  finished 
before  the  year  1732,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of 
them  wore  printed.  Tho  following  compositional 
written  unoe  the  year  1718,  have  been  all  pub- 
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lished :  "  Six  Qalanteries  for  Ladies*  Amuaement, 
Parts  1, 2,  and  3,"  Nuremberg ;  "  Musical  Amuae- 
ment,  consisting  of  three  Collcctiona  for  the  Harp- 
richord.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,"  Nuremberg)  "Six 
small  Collectioiia  for  the  Hanieichord,  for  the 
TTse  of  Beginners ; "  *<  Six  Numbcn,  each  consist- 
ing of  two  Harpsichord  Concertos ; "  "A  sorenth 
Number  of  same  AVork,  containing  one  Con- 
certo;" "Kyrie  and  Alleluia,  in  two  Concertos 
for  the  Harpsichord;"  and  "  Six  easy  widpleas- 
ing  Collections  for  Beginners  on  the  Bjupai- 
chord,"  Munich,  1766. 

TITON  DU  TILLET,  ^IVHARD,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1677.  was  at  &nt  a  captain  of  dragoons, 
afterwards  master  of  the  dauphin's  houwhold, 
and  lastly  commiHsory  of  war.  He  pablished.  in 
1732,  a  work  entitled  *' Le  Panume  Fran^ait." 
"lias  is  a  valuable  book,  and  contains,  first,  re- 
marks on  poetry  and  music,  and  on  the  oxcel- 
loaco  of  these  two  arts  together,  with  special 
obflcrrations  on  French  poetry  and  music,  and 
on  the  French  drama.  Secondly  and  thirdly, 
sGparate  remarks  on,  and  nocrolt^al  sketches  of^ 
French  musicians,  &c.   He  died  in  1762. 

TOBI.  FL.  J.,  published  at  Peris,  in  1780. 
three  trios  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  bass.  Op.  1. 

TOCCAta.  (I.)  An  obsolete  form  of  piece 
for  ttte  organ  or  haipdchord,  something  like  ouz 

capriceio. 

TOCCATINA.   The  diminutive  of  ioocata. 

TODEKmi,  GIAMBATTISTA,  an  Italian 
abb6,  was  priyatc  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  ambas- 
sador of  Venice  to  Constantinople.  Ho  published 
at  Vooice,  in  1787,  a  work  in  three  volnmes,  cn- 
tUled.  *<  LUieralun  TurcAaea."  Tbt  first  volume 
treats  of  Turkish  music.  He  states  it  to  be  false 
-what  Niebuhr  advances  of  the  Turks  of  distinc- 
tion disdaining  to  learn  music  They  only  avoid 
playing  in  public.  The  Turks,  he  says,  have 
taken  much  of  their  music  from  the  Persians. 
The  sultan  has  a  numerous  band  of  mnaicians, 
who  perform  on  all  rdigtous  and  other  fcstiTBls. 
There  is  also  a  chamber  band  in  the  seraglio,  who 
perform  before  the  sultan  several  times  in  the 
week.  Occasionally  eminent  musicians  of  the 
city,  whether  Greeks,  Armeniane,  Jews,  or  Turks, 
are  permitted  to  perform  in  this  chamber  hand. 

TODI,  MARIA  FR^VNCESCA,  bom  in 
Portugal  about  the  year  174ft,  was  a  pupil  of 
David  Perez,  and  one  of  the  most  celobratcd 
singers  of  the  last  century.  About  1772  sho  went 
to  England,  and  sang  contralto  at  the  King's 
I'heatrc.  From  thcnco  she  proceeded  to  Faria 
about  the  year  1780.  and  made  her  dibut  at  the 
Concert  Hpiriluel  with  prodigious  success.  The 
following  year  sho  was  engaged  at  Berlin,  and 
thence  went  to  St*  Petersburg,  whore  she  was 
nominated  singer  to  Uie  court,  and,  after  her  rep- 
resentation of  the  Armida  of  Sorti,  was  presented 
by  the  empress,  Catharine  III.,  with  a  diamond 
nocklaco.  In  1787,  on  the  invitation  of  Frederic 
AVilliam  IL,  she  returned  to  Berlin,  a  salary 
being  assured  to  hex  of  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  In  1789  she  quitted  Prussia,  with 
the  intention  of  rotuming  to  Paris,  and,  in  pass- 
ing through  MentK,  sang  oefbre  the  court  of  the 
(dector.  The  hoirors  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  then  began  to  rago,  proTented  her  con- 
tinuing her  jonzney,  and  in  1790  she  was  sioging 


at  Hanover.  She  subsequently  returned  to  Por- 
tugal, where  she  died  in  1793. 

TOESCHI,  C.  JOSEPH,  first  violinist  in  the 
Eoyal  Chapel  at  Monheim  in  1756,  was  ten  years 
afterwards  concert  master  there,  and  finally,  in 
1786,  was  appointed  private  music  director  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Tocschi  published  moch  iu- 
strumental  music  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  Stamitz.  He  died  at  Munich 
in  1788,  aged  uxty-fbur. 

TOUiET,  THOMAS.  This  Ena^  mu- 
sician composed  the  "  Ground,"  well  known  by 
his  name,  and  published  direetions  to  play  on 
the  French  fli^oidet.  Xn  conjunction  with  John 
Lenton,  he  also  oomposod  and  published,  about 
the  ^eat  1694,  a  work  entitled  "A  Concert  of 
Kusic  in  three  Farts." 

TOLLING.  The  act  of  ringing  a  deep-toned 
church  bell  to  announce  a  recent  death.  TTie 
custom  of  toUiog  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  the  intention  of  appn^ng  the  searchers  of  the 
parish  that  tlieix  officUd  inqtection  is  required. 

TOMASCHEK,  JOHANN  ^NZEL.  com- 
poser to  the  Cmint  Geor^  von  Bourguoi,  in 
Prague,  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1774.  His  eoily 
disposition  for  music  induced  his&ther  to  have  him 
inatmcted  in  the  art,  and  the  master  of  the  chor- 
isters in  the  town  of  Chraden  was  fixed  upon  as 
his  teacher.  Under  his  diieotion  the  boy  made 
great  progress  in  two  yeusi  both  on  the  TioUn 
and  in  singing ;  at  the  «id  of  that  time  he  could 
sing  even  the  most  difficult  passages  at  first 
sight.  He  tiion  returned  to  hta  friends,  but  with 
a  greatly  increased  desire  to  perfect  himself  in 
music  The  ot^an  was  now  the  object  of  his 
wishes;  he  therefore  requested  his  fiither  to  aUow 
him  to  receive  instruotiona  on  that  instrameiit. 
The  latter,  however,  refused ;  notwtthstanding 
which,  Tomaschek  took  the  resolution  of  leaming 
the  organ  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  A 
small  piano-forte,  given  him  by  his  brothett 
was,  in  this  respect,  of  essential  service  to  him. 
Ho  now  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  prsetising 
on  this  instrument,  which  he  had  ooncealed  in  a 
distant  room  of  tlu  hotue.  At  first  he  play«d 
only  chords,  but  afterwards  exercised  his  genfos 
by  preluding.  He  soon  fonnd,  however,  that, 
without  previous  instruction  and  atudying  the 
mdiments  on  a  systematic  plan,  he  could  never 
be  able  to  proceed.  At  length  another  lad  of 
his  own  age,  who  was  then  receiving  instructions 
from  the  chapd-master  of  the  place,  drew  him 
out  of  this  dilemma.  Their  meetings,  however, 
could  only  be  by  stealth,  his  parents  having, 
from  anxiety  for  his  morals,  prohibited  htm  all 
intercourse  with  the  other  boys  of  the  town. 
From  this  child  he  learned  all  the  various  "kojn,  as 
also  tho  meaning  of  diflerent  musiiwl  terms,  fte. 
Ho  also  borrowed  some  sonatas  from  him.  But 
these  happy  hours  wore  soon  interrupted  by  a 
fresh  prohibition  tcom  his  parmts,  who  had 
discovered  the  meetinss  of  the  two  young  musi- 
ciauB.  Still,  not  at  oil  discouraged,  Tomaschek 
redoubled  his  zeal  and  application,  and  industri- 
ously studied  the  pieces  for  the  organ  and  piano- 
forte lent  by  his  littlo  friend,  and  which  he 
had  copied.  At  length,  in  17B7,  he  was  admitted 
as  a  chorister  into  too  conTcnt  of  the  Minorites 
at  Iglau,  where  he  wont  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Latin  ediool  daring  three  yean.   There  h«  still 
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continued  to  practise  on  the  piano-forte.  After 
reuiaining  thioo  years  at  IgUu  he  quitted  the 
convGot,  under  a  false  pretencoof  havin;^  lost  hU 
voice,  and  was  sent  to  Prague  to  continue  his 
studies,  llicre  the  purest  taste  for  music  was 
then  rrigniiig,  it  being  the  flouriahing  epoch  o£ 
Mozart.  Tomaschek's  natural  love  of  music,  it 
may  be  well  conceived,  was  increased  and  his 
talents  developed  by  the  opportunities  now  af- 
forded hiiu  of  hearing  the  works  of  the  first  mas- 
ters. He  EOon  discovered  his  want  of  systematic 
fingering ;  upon  which  he  studied  the  great  piano- 
forte method  of  TOric,  attending  at  the  same 
time  to  the  theories  of  music,  harmony,  and 
countei'point.  Being  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
day  in  his  literary  academic  lessons,  he  was 
obliged  to  spend  his  night  in  his  favorite  occu- 
pation. At  the  end  of  nine  years,-without  hav- 
ing received  any  verbal  instruction  whatsoever 
in  mnsic,  he  succeeded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  find 
himself  possessed  of  all  the  theoretical  iliforma- 
tion  requisite  to  form  an  able  musician,  lie 
found,  sdso,  that  he  had  made  such  progress  in 
practice  that  ho  decided  on  giving  up  his  litorary 
pursuits,  exchanging  them  for  the  husineea  of 
teacher  of  music.  Still  he  continued  to  apply 
himsdf  itealouslyto  eomposititm.  In  1799  his 
brother,  however,  wished  him  much  to  devote 
himself  to  the  law ;  and  in  compliance  with  his 
wishes  ho  was  about  to  do  so,  when  a  happy 
accident  prevented  it.  His  music  to  Burgcr*s 
poem  of  "  Leonora  "  appeared  just  at  this  time, 
and  so  much  .charmed  one  of  his  pupils,  Count 
George  Bourguoi,  that  he  took  Tomaschek  into 
his  family  as  composer,  and  enabled  him,  by  a 
Bufficiisit  salary  and  l^uro,  to  pursue  his  art 
without  interruption.  In  this  situation  he  was 
living  in  1811,  continually  producing  offerings  to 
the  Muses,  and  fully  justitying  the  count's  pat- 
ronage; as  he  not  only  b^ame  one  of  the  most 
able  pianists  of  CJormany,  especially  in  fantasias 
and  fugues,  hot  has  also  ptodaoed  many  excellent 
and  originiQ  compositions  for  the  piano-forte, 
the  voice,  and  full  orchestra.  Ka^Ii,  who  was 
considered  an  able  judge  in  the  science,  ranked 
him  amongst  the  inventive  musical  goniusee,  in 
his  lecture  before  the  Swiss  Musical  Society  at 
Zurich  in  1812. 

TOMASELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  an  Italian  sing- 
ing master,  began  his  musical  career  in  Milan, 
went  afterwartU  to  Saltzburg.  and  then  to  Vienna, 
where,  in  1812,  he  was  wpointed  court  siiiger  in 
the  Impnial  Chapel.  He  had  a  fine  barUorto, 
and  sang  with  much  expression.  He  dedicated 
himself  almost  entirely  to  giving  instructions  in 
singing,  and  has  brought  out  many  able  pupite, 
of  which  Vienna  in  particular  can  muster  a  great 
number.  Several  celebrated  female  singers,  such 
OS  Mildor,  Sessi,  &c.,  took  lessons  of  him. 

TOMASI,  BLASIO,  or  BLASIUS  DE  TO- 
MASUS.  Ot^nist  and  composer  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  at  Comacchio,  a  town 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Ferrara.  He  published 
"Uadriffoii  d  6  voci,"  Op.  I,  Venice,  1611 ;  "  3fo- 
ietti  d  2,  3,  «  4  veci,  eon  Ulanie  i  4  rech"  Venice, 
1615;  and    11  Omeati,  &  I,  2-8  eoci,"  1616. 

TOMASIXI,  LUIGI.  An  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  who  resided  at  Vienna.  Much  of  his 
Tic^  music  was  known  there  subsequently  to 
the  Tear  1780. 


TOMEONI,  FLORIDO,  a  native  of  Lucca, 
was  resident  at  Paris  for  many  years  as  professor 
of  music.  He  published  there,  in  1799,  a  work 
entitled  "  ThiorU  de  la  Mtuique  Vocals,  avec  de* 
Remtarquet  aur  la  Frononciation  dea  Lattffuet  Ftoh' 
^aite  et  Italtenne."  Thia  worit  contains  some  ju- 
dicious reflections  on  the  Italian  and  French 
schools  of  music 

TOMI,  D.  FLAMINIO.  An  ttbb6,  and  excel- 
lent singer  at  Venice  about  1770.  His  sister, 
Francesca  Tomi,  vm  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  cUstinguished  puj^  of  the  Conserva- 
torio  DuMendicanti. 

TOMKINS,  THOMAS,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
chanters  in  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
Gloucestershire,  received  his  musical  education 
under  Bird.  Ilis  abilities  were  such  as  very 
early  in  life  to  obtain  for  him  the  place  of  gen- 
tieman  of  tho  Chapel  Boyal,  and  afterwards  that 
of  organist.  Some  years  subsoquout  to  tho  latter 
promotion  he  became  organist  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Worcester,  and  in  that  city  composed  songs  of 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  jmrts,  which  appear  to 
have  been  published  about  the  year  1623.  Ho 
was  also  the  author  of  a  work  in  ton  books,  or 
parts,  consisting  of  anthems,  hymns,  and  other 
pieces  adapted  to  the  church  service,  entitled 
**  Muaica  I)eo  Saara  «f  Ecdetia  Anglieana,"  or 
music  dedicated  to  the  honor  and  service  of  God, 
and  to  the  use  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches 
of  England,  especially  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  King 
Charles  I.  The  words  of  some  others  of  his 
compositiona  are  to  be  seen  in  Clilford's  collection. 
There  is  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, a  manuscript  of  Tomkins,  consiating  of 
vocal  church  music  in  four  and  five  parts.  Some 
of  the  madrigals,  also,  in  the  "Iriunwhs  of 
Oriana,"  are  of  hla  composition.  Dr.  Burney 
has  given  us  tho  following  character  of  his  worlcs : 
■*  By  tho  compositions  I  have  scored,  or  examined 
in  score,  of  Tomkins,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  had 
more  force  and  facility  than  Morley.  In  his 
songa  there  is  much  melody  and  accent,  as  well 
as  pure  harmony  and  ingenious  contrivance." 
Tho  times  of  his  birth  and  death  are  both  un- 
known; and  the  principal  data  from  .which  can 
be  ascertained  the  period  when  he  flourished  ore, 
that  ho  was  a  pupil  of  Bird ;  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1607  ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  assertion  of  'Wood,  he  was  living  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion.  Tomkins 
had  several  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  edu- 
cated to  the  profession  of  music.  Giles  was 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury ; 
John  was  organist  cf  St.  Paul's  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  chapel ;  and  Nicholas,  one  of  the  geutie- 
men  of  the  privy  chamber  to  King  Chanes  L, 
was  a  person  vdl  acquainted  with  the  ptactice 
of  music. 

TON.   (F.)   The  key;  aii,bfoii(rw,theksr 

of  C 

TONART.   (G.)  Mode. 

TONADILLAS.  National  Spanish  ain,  sung 
to  a  guitar  accompaniment. 

TONAUSWEICHUN&.   (G.)  Modulation. 

TONE.  This  wnd  is  xecdved  in  Tozioiw 
senses. 
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Firat,  tone  is  used  incorrectly  to  signify  a  cer- 
tain dogroc  of  distance  or  interval  between  two 
sounds,  OS  in  the  Major  tmu  and  the  Minor  tone, 
the  ratio  of  the  first  of  which  is  eight  to  nine, 
and  which  results  from  the  difference  of  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth ;  while  the  ratio  of  the  latter 
is  nine  to  ten,  and  results  &om  tho  difference 
of  the  minor  third  to  the  fourth. 

Secondly,  the  word  tone  impltos  a  property 
of  sound  by  which  it  comes  under  the  relation 
of  grave  and  acute  ;  or  the  degrees  of  elevation 
in  any  sound  as  produced  by  the  particular 
velocity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body. 

Thirdly,  we  undnstand  by  tone  tho  particular 
quality  of  tho  sound  of  any  voice  or  instrument, 
independent  of  the  acutcncss  or  gravity  of  the 
note  it  produces ;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  thin 
tone,  a  mil  tone,  a  rich  tone,  a  mellow  tone,  a 
liquid  tone,  a  round  Jonc,  &c. 

A  tone  is  a  given,  fixed  sound,  of  certain 
pitch  ;  and  the  word  caiuiot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  properly  used  to  express  the  differencebetweon 
one  and  tteo  of  the  scale.  Again :  since  tone 
moans  sound,  we  may  not,  strictlv  speaking,  use 
the  word  temilone,  for  that  would  be  Aalf  of  a 
toHttd.  These  terms  are,  however,  generally  used, 
and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  other  and  more 
correct  words  will  take  thtir  place.  In  time  the 
word  ttep,  or  some  equivalent,  will  be  generally 
used  to  designate  the  difference  between  any 
one  tone  and  the  next  regular  succeeding  tone 
of  the  scale.  When  speaking  of  harmony,  or 
of  intervals  in  relation  to  harmony,  the  terms 
aefonda,  thirds,  /ourt/u,  8iC„  or  miyor  seconds, 
minor  seconds,  &0.,  are,  and  have  ever  been,  in 
general  use. 

TOKI^CH.  In  tho  aMdml  winrtc;  DM  cT  ifa*  dl*lilaai  of  Hie 

chnmiailc  genua.  In  tbe  loalMUK  dltUon,  the  MndKWd  MB  bj  ■ 
hcmitouB  *nil  Irilitiulloita. 

TONIC,  or  TONIQVE.  (F.)  The  name  given 
to  the  key  note  of  any  composition.  Also  ap- 
plied by  Aristoxenus  to  that  of  tho  three  kinds 
of  chromatic  genus,  which  proceeded  by  two 
consecutive  semitones  and  a  minor  thiro,  and 
was  the  ordinary  chromatio  of  the  Greeks.  Tbnic 
is  also  sometimes  used  a^jectively,  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  tonic  chord,  the  tonio  note,  &c. 

TONINT,  an  Italian  instrumental  composer, 
bom  at  Verona  about  1668,  published  <<  Sonat«  it 
2  V.  «  CoHtin."  Op.  2,  Amsterdam  ;  "  BalteUi  da 
Camera,  A  V.e  Ve.  o  B.  C,"  Op.  3,  Amsterdam ; 
and  "  SoHoU  d  2  Kc,  «  ConiM."  Op.  4,  Am- 
sterdam. 

TONLETTER.   (O.)    The  scale. 

TONOLINI,  GIOVANNI  BATnffTA,  or- 
sonist  at  Salo,  in  the  Brescian  territory,  was 
Dom  there,  and  flourished  as  a  church  composer 
at  the  begbuaing  of  the  serenteenth  coitury. 

TONORIUM.  (L.)  A  kind  of  pitchpipe, 
something  like  the  fistula,  or  syringe,  used  by 
the  ancient  Romans  to  regulate  the  voices  m 
orators,  actors,  and  singera. 

TONSCHLVSS.   (O.)   A  oodence. 

TONSETZER.    (.G.)   A  composer. 

TONSTtjCK.   (G.)   A  musical  composition. 

TONSTUI^   (G.)   A  degree  en  the  staff. 

TOPH.    (H.)   An  instrument  like  the  tam> 


bonrinc,  which  was  known  to  the  Jews  befiwe 

they  quitted  Syria. 

TORELTJ,  GASPARO,  an  Italian  composer, 
flourished  about  the  year  1570.  Ho  was  cele- 
brated toe  bis  madrigals  and  other  Tocal  oompo- 

sitions. 

TORELLI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  native  of  Verona, 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bo- 
logna, and  a  &moua  performer  on  the  violin,  was 
concert  mastet  at  Anspach  about  the  year  1703. 
After  that  he  removed  to  Bologna,  and  became 
chapcl-master  in  the  Church  of  San  Fetronio  in 
that  city.  lie  composed  and  published  various 
collections  of  airs  and  sonatas  for  violins ;  but  the 
most  considerable  of  his  works  is  his  eighth 
opera,  published  at  Bologna  by  his  brother 
Felice  Torclli,  after  the  death  of  the  author  in 
1709,  entitled  "  Concerli  Groui,"  &c. 

TORLEZ,  music  master  to  the  academies  of 
Grenoble  and  of  Moulina  in  1767,  published  at 
Paris,  about  that  time,  "  Cmj  MotOi  d  Voix  tetUe 
spec  SymphonU." 

TORRI.  ANNA  MARIA.  A  celebrated  singer 
at  the  court  of  Mantua  in  1690. 

TORRI,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  by  Urth,  wub,  in 
the  younger  part  of  bis  lif^  chamber  mu^cian  to 
the  Margrave  of  BayrenA ;  after  that  he  boeune 
chapcl-raaster  of  the  great  church  at  Brussels. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  discii^e  of  Stefflni ;  which 
is  probable,  se«ng  that  his  compositions  are  chief- 
ly ducts  and  close  imitations  of  the  stylo  of  that 
master.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works 
of  this  kind  is  a  duct  entitiod  "  HtmclHiu  and  D*- 
ntocritus,"  in  which  the  afibctiona  of  laughing  and 
weeing  are  contrasted  and.  expressed  with  singa- 
lar  art  and  ingenuity.  He  died  about  the  yearl722. 

TORMANI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO.  A 
composer  of  die  seventeenth  century,  bom  at 
Oemona.  Amongst  his  works  was  an  oiatorio 
entitled  *'La  Comtnioiu  4i  San  RemtiaUo"  1688. 

TOSCANI,  GIOY.  FRED.,  an  agreeable  tenor 
singer,  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1750,  of  Italian 
parents.  He  settled  for  some  yeaig  at  Cassd,  and 
was  conudered  a  good  buffo  caricato  unger,  both 
on  the  German  and  Italian  stage. 

TOSCANO,  NICOLO,  bom  at  Monte  di  Tre- 
pani,  in  Sicily,  was  an  ecclesiastic  and  excellent 
singer.  So  much  did  he  excel  in  his  art  that  tho 
common  people  reported  that  be  had  an  origan 
always  concealed  within  his  clothes.  Hanng 
traversed  all  Italy,  he  passed  the  latter  yean  « 
his  life  in  his  convent.   Ho  died  in  1605. 

TOSI,  PIETRO  FRANCESCO,  was  an  Italian 
singer,  greatly  celebrated  in  his  time.  Having 
resided  m  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  be- 
ing an  attentive  hearer  of  others,  and  a  person  of 
reflection,  he  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  practice  of  singing  as  ena- 
bled hun  to  compose  a  treatise  on  the  sulijeet, 
which  he  published  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1723, 
with  the  following  titie :  **  Opiniom  dei  Cmttori 
aniiehi  «  modemi,  o  tiano  Oaaervazioni  Ktpra  il  CtuUo 
Figvrato  di  Piar  Franoe»co  Toai,  Academico  Fttar- 
monico." 

ToH  not  only  vinted  England,  but  had  made 
London  his  residence  from  the  latter  end  of  Eing 
^mUam's  rdgn  to  tho  end  of  thst  of  George  I., 
except  during  such  short  intwvals  as  bnsmM^ 
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or  the  deure  of  Bcelng  his  ftienda  and  relntions, 
called  him  away;  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  eyor  sang  in  the  opera  there.  The  trea- 
tise of  Tosi  above  mentioned  is  altogether  practi- 
cal, and  contains  a  great  Dumber  of  particulars 
respecting  the  management  of  the  roice^  and  the 
method  of  singing  -with  grace  and  elegance. 
Moreover,  it  contains  short  memoirs  and  general 
characters  of  the  most  celebrated  singers,  male 
and  female,  of  the  author's  time.  Tosi  was,  it 
seems,  not  only  a  very  fine  singer,  hut  also  a  com- 
poser. Galliard  relates  that,  after  his  voice  had 
left  him,  he  composed  several  cantatas  t£  an  ex- 
quisite taste,  especially  in  the  recitatives,  in  which 
he  says  the  author  excels,  in  the  pathetic  and  ex- 
pression, all  others.  He  died  in  London,  having 
attained  above  the  age  of  eighty. 

TOST,  JOHANN',  a  musician  at  Presburg, 
composed,  about  1795,  "  Mannvnd  Frau;"  "JViu- 
wer  und  WiUvx"  operetta ;  and  "  Songs  to  Figaro, 
the  Eucentric,  the  Liar,"  and  other  comedies. 

TOUCH.  A  word  applied  to  the  resistance 
made  to  the  fingers  by  the  keys  of  an  oi^an, 
harpsichord,  or  piano-forte.  When  the  keys  are 
put  down  witii  difficulty,  the  instrument  is  said 
to  have  a  Aon^  or  AMcy  toucA;  when  a  little  pres- 
Buro  is  sufficient  it  is  said  to  have  a  aojtt  or  Ught 
(oucA. 

TOrCHEMOLIN.  There  were  two  brothers 
of  this  nam^  who  were  good  violinists  from  about 
the  year  1754.  Th^  composed  some  music  for 
their  instrument  and  fbr  the  harpsichord. 

TOUCHES.  (F.)  The  keys  of  a  ^ano  or  organ. 

TOULOUSE,  P.,  professor  vX.  the  guitar  at 
Jena  in  1800,  published  there,  fs»  soDie  years  af- 
ter the  above  date,  a  monthly  number  songs, 
with  an  accompaniment  for  the  guitar. 

TOVAB.  FRA?ICESCO.  A  Spanish  musi- 
cian of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  he  pub- 
lished, at  Barcelona,  a  work  entitled  <<  Libt-o  de 
Muaka  Praaica." 

TOWN  PIPERS.  Certain  performers  on  the 
pipe,  one  of  whom  was  formerly  retained  by  most 
of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  to  assist  in 
the  celebration  of  particular  holidayg^  fostirals, 

rejoicings,  &c. 

TOWNSEND.  JOIDI,  was  bom  in  the  comity 
of  Yorkshire.  When  he  was  only  twelve  months 
old  his  family  removed  to  liverpoo],  where  his 
bther  became  a  merchant.  The  son  began  to 
study  music  when  only  five  years  of  age  under 
bis  father,  who  was  an  amateur,  and  hod  weekly 
concerts  at  his  house.  At  the  age  of  seven  be 
played  the  tlute,  and  sometimes  the  violoncello, 
at  these  concerts.  His  father  having  taught  him 
also  a  little  of  the  theory  of  music,  he  composed 
several  marches,  &c.,  in  eight  parts,  for  violins, 
tenor,  flutes,  horns,  ond  violoncello,  which  were 
gcneridly  performed  at  the  above-named  weekly 
concerts.  When  ten  years  of  his  partiality 
for  the  flute  became  more  decided,  and  he  used 
to  practise  six  or  seven  hours  a  day.  About  that 
time  he  was  placed  under  tho  celebrated  flute 
player  and  composer,  Mailer,  who  gave  him  a 
subject  once  a  week  to  compose  variations  on, 
which  he  executed  in  the  various  styles  of  artic- 
ulatitm.  Ho  was  afterwards  pupu  to  Ucorgo 
Ware,  and  benefited  much  by  him  in  the  theory 


of  music.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  per< 
form  concertos  in  publio. 

TOYS.  A  name  formerly  given  to  little  tri- 
fling Bin  or  dance  tones. 

TOZZL  ANTONIO,  of  Bologna,  was  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Martini.   In  176d  he  was  chapd-mas- 

ter  to  tho  Cuke  of  Brunswick,  and  in  1791  pian- 
ist in  the  orchestra  of  the  principal  tlicatrc  at  Ma- 
drid. Amongst  hie  dramatic  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Tigrane,"  1762  ;  "  Innocetua  vendicata," 
1763  ;  "  Attdrttmeda,"  1765;  "  Binaido,"  177fi; 
"  La  Serva  Attuta,"  opera  bufih,  1785 ;  and  "  La 
Caeeia  ^Earico  IV."  opera  buSa,  17S8.  He  also 
composed  fi>r  Madrid,  in  1790,  an  oratorio  enti- 
tled •<£IsBa  al  Caharh." 

TBABACCI,  GIOVANNI  MARIA.  Organist 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Nafdes  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  seventeenth  oentury.  He  published  sev- 
«b1  sets  of  madrigals  and  tn-gan  musio. 

TRABATONE,  EGZDIO,  otgsniat  of  St  "Vie. 
tor's  Church  at  Vareso,  in  the  Milanese,  at  the 

commencement  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Decio,  and  published  "Mesaa,  Motetti, 
Magnificat,  Fabibordoni  a  LUanie  delta  B.  V." 
Mailand,  1615. 

TRACHEA.  (Gr.)  The  windpipe.  This  car- 
tilaginous and  membraneous  canid,  which  begins 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  terminates  at  tho 
lungs,  receives  the  air,  tiie  expulsion  of  which 
forms  both  tho  speaking  and  the  unging  voice. 

TRADOTTO.  (I.)  Transposed,  arranged,  or 
accommodated.  An  expression  applied  to  a  com- 
position when  made  out  from  the  original  score 
in  a  new  form  for  the  convenience  of  some  par- 
ticular instrument  or  instruments. 

TRAEG,  ANDREAS.  A  musician,  resident  at 
Vienna  in  1798,  of  whose  works  have  been  pub- 
lished "6  Smfbn.  d  grand  Orchatn,"  Vienna, 
1708;  and  "6  FtaUaUita  pour  jFVuIss,"  Op.  1. 
Many  of  his  songs  and  dances  are  known  in 
mannstsipt. 

mAETTA,  or  TRAJETTA,  TOMASO,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  pupils  of  Durante,  was 
bom  at  Naples  in  1738.  When  arrived  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one  he  quitted  the  Conser- 
vatory of  La  Pietii,  and,  two  years  afterwards, 
composed  for  the  Theatre  St.  Carlo  the  opera  of 
"FkmtaUt"  die  BOooBss  of  which  was  so  bril- 
liant that  h«  was  at  once  engaged  by  difitetent 
theatres  to  compose  six  more  operas,  some  tragio 
and  others  comic.  Amongst  tiiese  he  gave  the 
"  Ezio  "  of  Metastasio  at  Rome,  which,  with  the 
five  others,  were  all  highly  applauded.  Every 
great  theatre  of  Italy  was  then  anxious  for  his 
music.  After  having  travelled  through  that 
country  triumphing  over  all  competition,  he  at 
length  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
court  of  Parma.  His  opera  of  "  IppolHo  ed  Ari- 
da"  was  amongst  the  most  favorite  given  by  liim 
about  this  time.  He  next  reunved  two  invita- 
tions from  Vienna  to  write  there  two  grand  ope- 
ras, with  choruses  and  ballets.  "Shm  auocestt  was 
prodigious.  On  the  death  of  the  Infante  Don 
Philip,  Trajetta  went  to  Venice,  whiffo  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  Conservatory  of  tiio  Ospcdaletto  was 
intrusted  to  him.  There,  however,  he  did  not 
long  remain,  for  the  empress,  Catharine  II.,  in- 
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vited  him,  two  years  afterwards,  to  St.  Feterabiirg, 
to  succeed  Galuppi  bs  her  principal  chapcl-maBter. 
He  was  there  engaged  for  a  terra  of  five  years ; 
and,  at  the  expimtion  of  that  time,  tho  empress 
i-ctained  him  two  years  longer.  Durin|f  hit  resi- 
dence in  Huasia  he  compoerd  Beren  operas  and 
many  cantatas.  It  is  related  that,  after  a  repre- 
sentation of  his  "Didow,"  Catharine  U.  sent  him 
a  gold  snuffbox,  with  her  portrait  on  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  in  which  she  said  that  the  pres- 
ent was  from  "  Didom."  Trajetta  soon  after  this 
wont  to  England,  but  remained  there  only  during 
a  single  season,  in  which  he  brought  out  "  Get- 
mondo,"  a  serious  opera,  and  "  La  Herva  Hivale," 
a  burletta,  previouflly  performed  in  Italy;  but, 
says  Dr.  Bumeyt  "  Sacchini  had  bo  firmly  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  public  favor  that  he  waa  not 
to  be  supplanted  by  a  composer  in  tho  same  style, 
neither  so  young,  so  graceful,  nor  so  fitnciful  as 
himaelf."  Trajetta  died  in  his  own  country,  in 
1779.  Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
operas  of  this  great  composer:  "Didone  a&ban- 
donata"  1767;  "7)*j?flnMi,"  Vienna,  1758;  **Far- 
naee,"  1758 ;  "  Eiw,"  1758 ;  "  U  Buow  ^Aniona,*' 
1758;  "Ippolito  ed  Aricia,"  1769;  "Armida," 
Vienna,  1760  ;  "  La  Francne  &  Malaffhera,"  1761 ; 
"  Semiramida  rieonoaciuta,"  1765;  "La  Serva  Bi- 
vah,"  1766;  '•  Amore  in  Trappola,"  1768;  "Isola 
diaabitaia,"  Petersburg,  1769;  "OUmpiade,"  Pe- 
tersburg. 1770;  "Aniiffone,"  opera  seria,  1772; 
"  Otrmonda,"  London,  1776 ;  "  La  Di/etta  di  Da- 
rio,"  1778;  "Artmiee,"  Naples,  1784;  "StordUa- 
no,  Principe  d*  Granada,"  opera  bufb,  1785 ;  and 
"  StfoHiOOf"  Manhoim,  1796. 

TBAG£dIE  ex  MUSIQVE.  (F.)  Awrious 
or  tzagie  t^era. 

TRAGEDY.  Formerly  any  little,  doleful, 
historical  ballad,  as  "llie  Children  in  the 
Wood,"  "The  Lady  IiabvUa'a  Tragedy,"  Ac. 

TRAMEZZAM.  DIOMIRO.  A  fkrorite  Ital- 
ian tonor  singer,  bom  at  Milan  in  1776,  who  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London  for  many 
seasons  up  to  about  the  year  1814.  To  a  boin- 
tiful  voice  he  joined  delicate  apprehension,  in- 
tense feeling,  and  rich  expression, 

TliANSCHEL,  CHRISTOPH.  a  German  com- 
poser and  professor  of  the  harpsichord,  resident 
at  Dresden,  waa  bom  near  Rosboch  in  1721.  He 
■tudied  philoaophy  and  theology  at  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  IMpMC,  xmt  at  length  attached  himself  to 
music,  aa  affording  more  immediate  means  of 
supplying  the  delicieucies  of  his  fortune.  He 
became  intimately  acquainted  about  the  same 
time  with  tho  celebrated  Bach,  who  assisted  him 
ill  the  early  part  of  his  musicnl  career.  He  did 
not  quit  Leipoic  till  1756,  when  ho  pxoceedod  to 
Dresden  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  of  mudc. 
Nor  did  his  merit  long  remain  unknown  in  his 
new  residence,  his  instructions  being  sought  af- 
ter by  the  first  families  of  Di'esden.  His  per- 
formance on  tlie  harpsichord  was  in  the  stylo  of 
Bach,  and  to  this  he  joined  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  tho  hiatory  and  theory  of  hia  art.  He 
died  at  Dresden  in  the  year  1800. 

TRANSIENT.  An  epithet  applied  to  those 
chordH  of  whose  harmony  no  account  is  meant  to 
be  token,  but  which  arc  used  as  pastinff  chorda. 

TRANSITIUN.  The  Boftciiing  a  disjunct  in- 
toval  by  the  introduction  of  intmiediate  aouftds. 


In  harmony,  tranaition  is  the  changing  the  genua, 
or  mode,  in  a  sensible  but  regular  manner.  Thus 
when,  in  the  diatonic  genua,  the  bass  movoa  so  as 
to  require  in  the  porta  the  introduction  of  a  minor 
semitone,  it  is  a  chromatic  tranaition ;  and  if  we 
change  the  tone  by  favor  of  a  dimiiusfaed  seventh, 
it  is  an  eniarmoaie  traauititm. 

TRANS^aSSION  OF  SOUNDS.  Sounds  of 
nil  qualities  and  pitches  move  with  equal  rapid- 
ity ;  but  quality  and  pitch  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  intensity,  for  the  loudest  instruments  in 
a  band  will  bo  heard  farthest,  of  course ;  but  tho 
notes  nf  all  reach  the  ear  at  the  same  instant. 
The  transmission  mar  be  facilitated  or  impeded 
by  contrivance  or  accident.  The  speaking  tube, 
in  hotels  or  dwellings,  shows  how  the  ordinary 
tones  of  the  voice  may  be  conveyed  perfectly  be- 
tween distant  points.  The  length  of  the  tube 
■eenu  to  be  immatariaL 

TRANSPOSnrOX.    A  change  made  in  m 

composition,  either  in  the  transcript  or  the  per- 
formance, by  which  the  whole  is  removed  into 
another  key,  higher  or  lower,  as  the  compass  of 
the  voices  or  instruments  require.  In  order  to 
render  the  transposition  just,  all  the-intervals  of 
the  original  must  be  exactly  preserved,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  introducing  the  sha^s,  or  flats, 
proper  to  the  adopted  key;  thua:  — 
Writtan. 

.#- 


TRAUTUANN,  HEINRICH,  of  THm,  waa 
cantor  at  landau  at  tho  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  published  at  Kemplen,  in. 
1618,  an  octavo  work  entitled  "  Compeitdi¥m  Mu- 
aicte  Latino-  Germanicum  in  vaum  atAolte  Liitdasieti»i» 
maximi  accommodatum." 

TRAVANET,  MADAME  B.  DB,  waa  lady  m 
waiting  to  Madune  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XI. 
She  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  the  very  pop- 
ular French  romance  "  Paucre  Jaeguaa,  quand 
f6taia  pria  de  toi."  The  following  anecdote  ia 
related  respecting  the  composition  cS  this  song. 
Madame  Elizabeth  had  retired  to  Montreuil,  near 
Paris,  and  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  rural  oc- 
cupations. Wishing  to  establish  a  dairy  of  a  su- 
perior description,  she  ordered  some  h^ers  of  & 
very  fine  breed  from  Switzerland,  and  desired 
that  a  Swiaa  girl  might  be  sent  who  had  bcini  ac- 
customed to  take  care  of  them.  Thia  giri'a  name 
was  Mary :  handsome,  iniu>cent,  but  always  in- 
clined to  melancholy,  she  could  not  fo^t  her 
mountains,  and  especially  her  lover  Jacques,  to 
whom  she  was  betrothed.  At  length  she  con- 
fided the  simple  story  of  her  love  to  Madame  de 
Traranet,  who  was  much  affected,  and  immodi- 
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Btely  wrote  the  words  and  music  of  *'  Pawcre 
JacQuet"  Soon  after  thifi  Mary  cnught  the  air, 
and  wna  heard  singing  it  by  Madame  Elizabeth. 
The  princess  liateucd  to  her  with  lively  interest ; 
and  knowing  that  the  words  depicted  licr  true  sit- 
uation, slic  gave  private  orders  that  Jacques  might 
bo  Bont  for  from  Switzerland,  and  united  him  in 
marriage  to  hia  Mary. 

TRAVENOL,  LOUIS,  a  rioUnwl  in  Paris, 
published  there,  in  1754,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Arr6t  du  CotueU  ^aal  t^ApoUon,  rmdu  en  fa- 
veurde  tOrcketin  dt  tOpim,  contn  h  nonuni  J. 
S.  Itotaaeau,  J^c." 

TJRAYERS,  JOHN,  received  his  education  in 
uusio  in  tho  Chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor ; 
and  being  a  favorite  boy  of  Dr.  Henry  Godol- 
phin,  Dean  of  St  Paul's  and  Provost  of  Eton  Col- 
lego,  was  by  him  put  apprentice  to  Greene,  and, 
about  the  year  1725  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Covent  Garden,  and  afierthat  of  Fulham. 
Upon  the  deeease  of  Jonathan  Martin,  in  1737, 
Trarerg  was  appointed  onanist  of  the  Royal 
Chapel ;  soon  after  which,  upon  some  disgust,  ho 
quitted  his  place  at  Fulham.  Travers  was  a 
sound  musidan ;  he  commenced  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Fepusch,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  him  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
which,  by  a  sedulous  application,  he  was  very 
careful  to  improve.  In  the  chapel  books  are  sun- 
dry anthems  of  bis  composition ;  bat  as  a  com- 
poser ho  is  best  known  to  the  world  by  ^htoen 
canzonets,  being  verses  and  songs  chiefly  taken 
&om  the  posthumous  works  of  Prior,  which  he 
set  for  two  and  three  voices,  in  a  style  as  elegant 
as  it  is  originaL  Amongst  these  is  tho  much- 
admired  duet  of  "  Haste,  mr  Nanette."  'Traven 
published,  likewise,  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  for 
one,  two,  threo,  four,  and  five  voices,  with  a  thor- 
ough bass  for  the  harpsichord.  He  died  in  the 
year  I7S8,  and,  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
was  succeeded  by  Dt.  William  Boyce. 

TRAVERSA.    (I.)    A  Geiman  flute.  See 

PlUIB,  QlOMKSt. 

TRATERSA,  GIOACHIMO.  Violinist  to  the 
Duke  of  Carignan,  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1770. 
Ho  pubUshed  some  qnatuors  and  other  musio  for 
his  instrument. 

TRAVIS,  MISS,  was  an  English  singer,  a  na- 
tive of  Shaw,  a  village  near  Oldham,  in  Lanca- 
diire.  She  was  an  articled  apprentice  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Ancient  Concert,  who  provided 
her  with  an  Italian  and  a  singing  master,  paying 
all  expenses,  making  her  a  handsome  present  at 
the  close  of  tho  season,  and  permitting  her  to 
form  engagements  entirely  for  her  own  emolu- 
ment. Iler  only  musical  instructor  was  Mr. 
Groatoiex.  The  peculiar  and  proper  diatinction 
of  Miss  Travis's  performance  was,  that  it  was 
genuine  English  singing,  of  the  beat  school. 
She  was,  in  point  of  style,  amongst  the  female, 
what  Mr.  Vaughan  was  amongst  the  men  sing- 
ers of  the  day ;  nmple  in  her  manner,  pure  in 
her  tone,  accurate  m  her  intonation,  chaste  in 
her  declamation,  end  with  so  mnoh  of  science 
that  her  auditor  was  never  distreaiMxl  by  any  ap- 
prehension of  her  failure  or  extravagance.  As 
a  singer  of  glees,  she  was,  perhaps,  the  very  best 
of  hei  time ;  for  her  tone,  firom  its  richness  and 
volume,  blended  and  aseimilatod  with  male  voices 


bettor  than  that  of  any  female  then  (182S)  before 
the  pnblic ;  and  she  was,  moreover,  practised  in 
the  finest  school  for  this  department  of  vocal  art. 

TRE.  (L)  Threo;  as,  A  (ra  voce,  tat  three 
voices. 

TREBLE  Tho  highest  of  the  parts  in  mu- 
sic. That  which  is  sung  by  women  and  boys, 
and  played  on  violins,  hautboys,  flutes,  and  o£h- 
a  acute  instruments. 

TREBLE  CLEF.  The  character  used  to  de- 
termine the  pitch  and  names  of  the  highest  of 
the  parts  of  music. 

TI^LE  CLEF  NOTE.  That  note  which  in 
the  treble  staff  is  placed  ontlie  line  with  tho 
clef ;  i.  B,,  the  second  line. 

TREBLE  VIOL.  An  instrument  the  inven- 
tion  of  which  preceded  that  of  the  modem  vio- 
lin. It  was  furnished  witJi  tax  strings,  tuned 
chiefly  by  fourths ;  its  flnger  board  was  fretted  to 
the  notes  D,  on  the  third  line  of  tho  bass  staff, 
G  on  the  fourth  space,  and  C  on  the  first  legcr 
line  above ;  E  on  tho  first  line  of  tho  trebfe  GtafT, 
A  on  the  second  space,  and  D  on  the  Iburthline. 

TREBLE  VOICE.  The  highest  species  of 
the  feminine  voice. 

TREE,  MISS  M.,  a  very  pleasing  singer  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  made  her  dibut  in  Lon- 
don about  tho  year  1820.  Besides  possessing 
great  merit  as  an  actress,  she  was  oonsidered  in 
tho  very  first  rank  of  English  SettuSia  vocalista. 
Her  voice  was  a  mezzo  soprano,  tho  cones  of 
which,  especially  the  lover  ones,  were  peculiarly 
rich  and  attracUvo. 

TKEFFZ,  JETTY,  was  bora  at  ^enna,  on  the 

28th  of  June,  1826.  Her  father,  a  Polish  gen- 
tleman, was  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  SOTnce. 
Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  that  beautiful 
Laura  Schwan,  of  Manheim,  who  was  loved  and 
sun^  by  the  great  poet  of  Germany,  Fredeiio 
Schiller,  but  who,  undazzlcd  by  the  poet's  fiune 
and  unflattored  by  his  muse,  prti!toed  the  less 
brilliant  attractions  of  tho  Professor  Trc^,  and 
espoused  him.  Jetty's  mother  was  possessed  of 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  was  determined  to 
have  her  daughter  educated  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune  was  embeuled  by  a  ne&rions  tutor,  to 
whose  keeping  it  vnu  intrusted,  when  Jetty  -was 
only  thirteen  years  of  age.  Nover^ieleea,  it  was 
most  probably  to  this  circumstance,  so  mnoh  to 
be  deplored  at  the  time,  that  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  an  opportunity  of  admiring  a  talent 
of  too  rare  an  occurrence  to  suiTor  it  to  bo  buried 
in  the  dilettantism  of  private  life.  The  Prince 
Guizei^e  Foniatowsky,  an  enthusiast  in  tho 
cause  of  music  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  ac- 
quirements, who  had  long  been  on  intimateterms 
with  Jetty's  father,  was  the  first  who  discovered 
the  great  talent  of  the  young  girl.  Jetty  had 
received  from  nature  a  mezzo  soprano  voice  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  flexilnlitr,  powerful,  sono- 
rous, and  of  unusual  eztoit.  Pi«n  her  earliest 
days  passionately  fond  of  music,  she  joined  to  a 
brUliant  imagination  an  ttprit  facile  and  pen- 
etrating and  a  memory  suigularly  retentive. 
Added  to  these,  Jetty  possessed  a  face  and  figure 
tho  most  prepossessing,  and  promising  those 
graces  and  attiactions  which  are  now  her  ac- 
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knowledged  rights.  Such  was  Jetty  TrefiTz  when  '■ 
Prince  Poniatowsky  fint  diBC0T<»ed  her  latent 
talent  and  counselled  her  parents  not  to  allow  it 
to  go  uncultivated.  Signor  Gentilhuomo,  an 
Italian  profeitsor  of  singing,  was  Jetty's  first  iqb6> 
ter.  After  fifteen  days  of  study,  Mercelli,  the 
director  of  the  ItoUau  Opeia  at  Vienna,  wishing 
to  have  in  his  possession  s  young  girl  whose  fu- 
ture he  could  not  but  foresee,  engaged  her.  Jet- 
ty immediately  applied  herself  to  her  studios 
with  enthusiastic  zeal.  Among  her  instructors 
at  this  time  may  be  particularly  mentioned  M. 
Charles  Kdent,  a  professional  musical  critic,  and 
a  ain>:;er  of  ta-sto  and  talent.  Much  to  Jetty's 
chagrin  and  disappoiutment,  since  she  burned  to 
diBtjngaish  hers^  on  the  stage,  Mercelli  detained 
her  a  whole  year  without  giving  hor  a  single 
part  to  play.  8ho  threw  ap  her  engagement  in 
consequence,  and  departed  for  Dresden,  where, 
in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  made  her  dibui  in  the 
character  of  Juliet,  in  the  "  Montecchi «  CapuUtti." 
The  celebrated  Schroder  Devrient  was  the  Ko- 
meo.  Jetty's  success  was  triumphant.  The 
Queen  of  Saxony,  charmed  with  the  grace  and 
talent  of  the  young  dibtUmte,  commanded  her 
intendant,  the  Boron  de  Luttichaw,  to  present 
Jetty  to  her,  in  her  box,  the  snme  evening.  liut 
her  majesty  of  Saxony  did  not  stop  here.  At  her 
own  expense,  and  under  her  immediate  inspection. 
Jetty  recuTsd  lessons  fiom  ^e  fiimoiu  sin^g 
master  Morlachi,  and  from  Schrodcv  Dement, 
the  best  model  that  she  could  have  found  in  all 
Germany  for  the  mimic  art.  There  were,  how- 
ever, several  little  intrigues  on  the  part  of  this 
great  artist,  which  det^mlned  her  pupil,  who 
now  commenced  to  become  her  rival,  to  quit 
Dresden,  after  a  twelremouth's  sojourn,  during 
which  «ha  had  been  crautantly  distinguished  by 
the  queen,  and  applauded  by  the  public,  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  greatest  texvat. 

TREIBER,  JOHAIJN  PRTEDHICH,  rector 
of  the  town  school  at  Amatadt.  published  there, 
in  1701,  a  programme  entitled D«  ifitiica  Da- 
vidica,  iiemque  discuriifnts  pw  urban  mxuica  lutc- 
tumU."   He  died  in  1719. 

TREIBER,  JOHANN  PHILIP,  son  of  the 
preceding,  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  ac- 
curate Organist  in  Oeneral Bass,"  Amstadt,  1704. 
He  had  previously  priiUed  anotha  book  called 
**  Sonderbare  Invention,  eine  einxige  Arte  am  aitm 
TOnm  vnd  Aetordtn,  awA  jefflichen  Taeten  oder 
JfrnsMTHt  SH  eomponinn"  Jena,  1702.  He  died  in 
1727. 

TREMANDO.  (I.)  'ftomblinB.  A  word 
denoting  that  the  passage  over  which  it  is  placed 
is  to  be  performed  in  a  tremulous  manner. 

TREMOLO,  TREMOLANTE,  or  TREMEN- 
TE.  (I.)  A  word  intimating  that  the  notes 
are  to  be  drawn  out  wiUi  a  tmnnlons  motion,  in 
imitation  of  the  beatiiifft  of  an  organ. 

TKENCHMORE.  The  namo  of  an  old  dance 
the  exact  cast  of  which  is  not  now  known,  but 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  lively. 

TR^:NISE.  (F.)  One  of  the  twdve  move- 
ments of  the  quadrille. 

TRENTO,  PIETRO,  chapel-mastcr  at  Naples, 
wrote  in  1603,  for  the  Theatre  San  Carlo,  the 
opera  ncsia  "  ffigema  in  AtUide,"  which  was  very 


successful.  His  second  open  was  "  Qtutnti  eaai 
mi  un  giomo." 

TREXTO,  vnrORIO.  a  Venetian  dramatio 
composer,  bom  in  1761.  Amongst  his  works  are 
the  following:  **  La  Virtii  rieonotciutOf"  hallo, 
Verona,  1785 ;  "  Enrichttto  •  Yalcur,"  baUo,  Ven- 
ice, 1788  ;  "  11  SeragUo,  ouia  V  Eqviiioeo  m  Kqvi~ 
tvMo,"  hallo,  Venice,  1788;  "DemoJbotiU,"  hallo, 
Padua,  1791  ;  «  Flammi>t<jo,"  ballo,  Padua,  1791 ; 
and  "The  Triumph  of  Love,"  ballet,  performed 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1797. 

TRESTI,  FLAMINIO,  an  Italian  church  com- 
poser, flourished  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

TREU,  DANIEL  GOTTLIEB,  chapcl-master 
to  the  Count  of  Schaffgotsch,  at  Hiischberg,  was 
boni  in  1695  at  Stuttgard,  where  his  father  was 
a  printer.  His  genius  for  music  developed  itsdf 
at  a  very  earlv  age,  and  when  only  twelve  years 
old  he  published,  of  his  own  composition,  '■'IhrBO 
Overtures  for  the  Violin  ilnd  three  other  Instru- 
ments." He  next  composed  fonr  German  operas ; 
and  at  length  manifested  such  unusual  applica- 
tion in  his  muBical  studies  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  composed  a  violin  concerto  every 
morning,  marking  down  the  middle  parts  by 
means  of  a  musical  shorthand  which  he  had 
himself  invented.  About  this  time  he  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtembei^,  on  the  occasfon  of 
his  birthday,  a  poem  which  he  had  himself  writ- 
ten and  set  to  music.  He  also  performed  a  solo 
on  the  violin  before  the  duke.  His  competitor 
on  this  occasion  was  J.  A.  BreeceanoUo,  who  also 
performed  before  the  duke  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  appointed  chapel-master.  Treu,  however, 
partly  succeeded  in  his  object,  as  the  prince  re- 
G<^nized  his  high  talent,  and  presented  him  with 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  a  journey  to  Italy.  He  proceeded  by  Bavaria 
and  the  Tynd  to  Venice  where  he  toi^  somv 
lessons  of  A.  Vivaldi.  As  Treu  played  more  or 
less  almost  every  instrument,  he  had  no  difficul- 
ty in  guning  his  livelihood  in  a  city  like  Venice, 
wh«:o  music  was  singularly  cultivated.  In  about 
a  year  ho  had  acquired  so  high  a  reputation 
that  gondolas  were  sent  to  take  him  to  the  houses 
of  the  first  families  in  the  city :  having  been  in- 
vited, amongst  others,  to  the  house  of  the  Connt 
of  Thum- Taxis,  that  celebiatcd  musical  amateur 
was  so  pleased  with  Trcu's  akiU  in  singing  at 
sight  that  he  desired  him  to  accept  ^e  free  run 
of  his  house  and  table.  He  now  studied  with 
great  attention  the  Italian  language,  with  tho 
view  of  bringing  out  some  Italian  operas,  of  which 
he  subsequently  oomposed  twelve  at  Venice. 
Ilia  reputation  had  then  so  incr(»sed  that  he 
was  offered  the  place  of  composer  to  the  Theatro 
of  St.  Angelo.  Being  invited,  however,  in  the 
same  year  (172S)  to  take  the  situation  of  chapel- 
mastcr  at  Broslau,  he  preferred  the  latter,  and 
sot  out  for  his  new  destination.  He  composed 
for  the  theatre  of  that  town  four  operas ;  name- 
ly, "Astarto,"  1725;  "  Coriolano,"  1726;  «'  UIum 
e  Telcmaco,"  1726;  and  "Don  ChitcioUa"  1727. 
lie  was  then  called  to  Prague,  where  he  had  the 
direction  of  sovcral  chapeU  of  the  nobility  till 
1740,  when  he  held  his  fiist-named  utnation. 
The  subsequent  events  of  his  life  are  not  known. 

TRIAD.  The  harmonic  triad,  or  common 
chordf  or  harmony,  is  s  union  of  any  sound  with 
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its  third,  major  or  minor,  and  ita  perfect  fifth, 
and  is  termed  major  or  minor  triad,  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  third,  thiu :  — 


Major  TAd. 


Minor  Triad. 


T     »      6  '18  6 

There  are  also  two  oihex  triads ;  one  consist- 
in|;  of  two  minor  thirds,  as  from  B  to  f ;  and  the 
other  of  two  mty'or  thirds,  as  from  0  to  G  sharp, 

thufl :  — 


m 


T     »  B 


*  •  *  -  I  .  B 
TRIAJ^  JEAN  CLAITBE,  horn  at  Avignon  in 
1732,  was  a  TioUn  pupil  of  Granier,  and  com- 
posed some  motets  and  mu^c  for  his  instmrnent 
at  a  very  early  age.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  first  violin  at  the  Opira 
Coraique.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the 
Prince  of  Coati,  through  whose  interest  he  pro- 
cured the  situation  of  director  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Here  hie  theatrical  occupa- 
tions were  such  as  to  leave  him  hut  little  time  for 
composition.  He  was  just,  however,  preparing 
to  bring  out,  in  conjunction  with  Dauvergne  and 
Bcrton,  the  opera  of  "  Lint4s,"  when  he  died  sud- 
denly, in  1771.  Amongst  his  dramatic  works 
for  ^  opem -vren  *' SUvia,"  1766;  thelastact  of 
this  was  by  Berton;  "  TAtfom*,"  1767,  with  Ber- 
ton  aud  Granier;  and  "  La  F6te  da  Flore"  1771. 
Ue  also  produced  at  the  Oom6die  Italicnnc,  in 
1766,  "£K!po  d  Cj/thire."  He  likewise  com- 
posed much  music  for  the  Prince  of  Conti,  &c. 

liaAL,  D'ARMAND,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  horn  at  Paris  in  1771.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
tho  Conservatory,  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
fiassor  of  tho  piano  and  dramatic  composer. 

TRIANGLE.  A  steel  instrument,  so  called 
from  its  consisting  of  three  bars  of  polished  steel, 
so  united  at  their  ends  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
triangular  frame.  The  part  for  the  triangle  is 
always  written  in  the  treble  clef,  and  consista  of 
various  repetitions  of  the  note  C  only ;  as,  — 


TRIAS  DEFICIENS.  (L.)  Imperfect  triad. 
Tho  chord  of  tho  third,  fifth,  and  eighth,  taken 
on  the  seventh  of  the  key,  and  consisting  of  two 
minor  thirds ;  that  is,  two  thirds,  each  of  which 
contains  three  semitones. 

TRIAS  HARMONICA.  (L.)  The  Aafwnio 
triad.  A  compound  of  three  radical  sounds, 
consisting  of  a  fundamental  note,  its  third,  and 
its  fiiUi,  Of  these  three  sounds,  tho  gravest  is 
called  the  fandamental ;  the  fifth  tho  excluded 
sound,  or  tonui  exduaita;  and  the  third  the  har- 
monical  mean,  or  mediua  karmoniaa. 

This  division  of  the  fifth  into  two  thirds  is 
performed  in  two  ways :  first,  harmonically ;  as 
when  the  greater  third  is  lowost,  in  which  case 
the  p-itid  is  said  to  be  perfect  and  natural. 
Secondly,  arithmetically ;  as  when  the  lesser  third 
is  lowest ;  and  then  the  triad  is  called  flat,  or  im- 
pexfect. 


TRICIIORO.  (Fnmi  th«  Orttk.)  ThenamaKlren  to tiMlhnw 
■trinscd  lyre,  tnppoted  to  hwe  bwn  tin  InvtnUon  of  Mwnry-'  Be« 

TKI-DIAFA80N,  (Fion  the  Qnek.)  Ab!pleoeUT«,orlWGntr- 
•acood. 

TUIEBEL,  J.  N.  A  good  German  church 
eomposra,  resident  at  SchnepfenthaL  His  works 
bear  date  from  1789  to  1800. 

TRIEMER,  JOHANN  SEBALD,  a  violoncel- 
list and  composer  for  his  instrument,  was  a  native 
of  Weimar.  In  1725  he  belonged  to  the  theat- 
rical orchestra  at  Hamburg,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Paris  in  1727,  and  finally  settled  in  Holland, 
wh<g*e  he  died  in  1762.  Some  of  his  music  was 
published  at  Amsterdam. 

TRIER,  JOHANN,  a  celebrated  oi^tanist  at 
Zittau,  died  in  1789.  Ho  left  many  excellent 
compositions  in  manuscript. 

TRIGON.  A  (hree^triDgad  InitnimoDt,  RnmbUnftha  lyre  u»d 
br  tho  •nelent  Greek*. 

TRlGOXlIU.orTBIANGnLAR  HASP.  An  inttmincnt  iiip- 
po«e<l  to  hsTB  been  of  Phrygitn  Inrentlon  >  In  the  cireatiiilanco  of 
TuiUna  one  liJe  tu  complete  the  trtUHle,  It  KOEmMeii  the  'fbebn 
barp.  From  Sophocic*  we  learn  that  ■  certain  mnalcianof  tiwnun* 
of  iJenndei  Alcundriniu  waa  w  admirable iperfbinKT  upon  lha 
tiisonum,  and  had  given  nieh  pnx>ra  of  hii  ^MlW"  ■!  Boiui  tlul 
he  made  the  Inhabitants  mneicalij  mad. 

TRIHEMITONE.  <Gr.}  An  latema  eonMof  of  om  gratoi 
andtwokMnMinUontii  L  Oq  ft  minor  Ihlid. 

TRILL,  or  TRILLO.   A  shake.   See  Shake. 

TRILLANDO.  C^O  Shaking,  or  with  shakos. 

TEULLETTA.  (I.)  A  short,  or  pasni^ 
shake.   The  diminutive  of  triUo. 

TKIMSLEB.  AUndof  BOOM  In  Iha  ndoit  mnlBp«lbnBoA 

on  flutet. 

TRtHERES.  A  nomeof  the  indent  Oreekl  which  vai  executed 
In  three  coniecnUTT  modea.  tIi.,  the  FhiyaiBn,  the  Doric,  aod  the 
Ljdiin.  The  InTcntlon  of  thia  compound  nome  la  attributed  bj 
torn*  wrilet*  lo  Bacadaj  of  Argoi  i  by  othen  to  Olooot  TlMceala. 

TKIMETEBB.  Ancient  lyrical  venet  of  •  rix-ft«t  m«M<m 

TRINKIJED.  (G.)  A  haochanalian  or  drink- 
ing song. 

TRIO,  or  TERZETTO,  or  TERZETT.  A  com- 
position for  three  voices  or  instruments. 

TRIOLE.    Same  as  Tiuplet,  which  see. 

TRIPARTITE.  (From  the  Latin.)  Scores  in 
three  parts  are  said  to  be  tripartita, 

TRIPLE,  or  TRIPLE  TIME.  A  time  con- 
sisting of  three  measures  in  a  bar,  tho  first  two 
of  which  are  beat  with  the  falling  of  the  hand, 
or  foot,  and  the  third  marked  by  its  elevation. 
There  were  formerly  in  use  no  loss  than  six  dif- 
ferent triple  measures :  first,  that  of  three  breves 
in  a  bar,  denoted  by  the  figure  3 ;  secondly,  that 
of  three  somibreves  in  a  bar,  the  sign  of  which 
was  ^ ;  thirdly,  that  of  three  minims  in  a  bar* 
marked  by  | ;  fourthly,  that  of  three  crotchets  in 
a  bar,  implied  by  ^ ;  fifthly,  that  of  three  quavers 
in  a  bar,  signified  by  ^  ;  sixthly,  that  of  three 
semiquavers  in  a  bar,  expressed  by  ^ .  But  at 
present  we  only  employ  three  diffbrent  triples ; 
that  of  three  minims,  that  of  three  crotchets,  and 
that  of  three  quavers.  The  reader,  being  informed 
that  the  semibreve  (which  is  now  the  longest 
note  in  common  use,  and  therefore  made  the 
common  standard  of  reckoning)  is  equal  in  dura- 
tion to  two  minims,  or  to  four  crotchets,  or  eight 
quavers,  will  readily  comprehend  the  propriety 
of  announcing  these  dilferent  measures  by  the 
above  figures,  and  will  perceive  that,  to  indicate 
a  time  of  three  minims  in  a  bar,  (i.  e.,  throe  halves, 
or  second  parts,  ot  asemibMV^)nomethodmon 
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concise  or  simple  could  be  adopted  than  that  of 
placing  at  the  Ix^inning  of  the  movement  the 
figuies  I ;  for  a  time  of  three  crotchets,  (L  e.,  three 
fourth  parts  of  b  semibreve,)  the  figures  3  ;  and 
for  a  time  of  three  quavcis,  (1.  e.,  three  eighths  of 
a  semibreTe,)  the  figures  p 

The  old  musicians  considered  the  triple,  or  three- 
timed  measure,  as  superior  to  the  binary,  or  two- 
timed  ;  and  for  that  reason  called  it  the  perfect 
time. 

TRIPLE  CEOCIEE.  (F.)  A  demisemiqua- 
Ter.    See  that  word. 

TRIPLE  PROGRESSION.  An  expression 
in  old  music,  implying  a  series  of  perfect  fifths. 
A  progression  of  sounds  thus  explained  b^  the- 
orists :  let  any  sound  bo  represented  by  unity,  or 
the  number  1 ;  and  bb  the  third  part  of  a  string 
has  been  found  to  produce  the  twelfth,  or  octave 
of  the  fifth  above  the  whole  string,  a  scries  of 
fifths  may  be  represented  by  a  triple  geometric 
progression  of  numbers,  continually  multiplied 
by  3,  — as  1,  3,  9,  27,  61,  243,  729,— and  these 
tarms  may  be  equally  supposed  to  r^resent 
twelfths,  or  fiiths,  either  ascending  or  descend- 
ing. Por  whether  wo  divide  by  3,  or  multiply 
by  3,  the  terms  will,  in  either  way,  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  twelfth,  or  octave  to  the  fifth. 

TBIFLET.  The  name  given  to  three  notes 
Btmg  or  played  in  the  time  of  two ;  thus :  — 


TRIPLTTM.  (L4  FmnnU  Iba  nMU  of  tha  tnUa,  or  Ufbcrt 
part,  H*«  Thkblb. 

TRIl'UUIAN.  (Ftddi  Die  Oreck.)  A  itrinficil  Initrnment,  (Hid 
to  have  Wa  inrpntcd  by  PjthagOTU,  the  ZicynlhlaD,)  which,  on 
■ccouni  of  tlic  ditllcuKy  of  lli  jivrfunnance,  continued  tn  UM  bat 
Tor  nihoTt  time.  II  ruvmbled  In  focm  tlie  liclplilc  tripod,  whence  it 
hiid  Ita  name.  Tbo  \ef  were  cqDidiitinl,  and  Hied  upon  a  mora- 
ble  l»M  that  WM  turned  by  the  tool  of  the  playeri  the  itrlnEiwera 
placed  between  the  len  of  the  itoul  i  the  tb*o  at  the  top  lerved  fbr 
the  purpoae  of  a  aound  board  i  and  the  ilrin|i  of  the  three  Met  of 
the  luftrunieul  wore  tuned  to  Vitet  diflerent  mod«.  tha  Doric,  Lyd- 
lan,  lod  Fhrjelan.  The  uerfDroier.  tilting  on  a  chair  made  On  pur- 
pofc,  (truck  the  ftringi  with  llio  fiogen  of  hli  loft  hand,  lutng  the 
pleGtrom  with  hia  right,  while  he  turned  the  initmment  with  lui  loot 
to  whicliera'  ot  the  thiee  niodea  he  pleated ;  to  that  by  nvat  pnc- 
tlee  h*  waa  enabled  lounge  the  modei  with  aueb  iwllneM  and 
Telocity  that  thaw  who  did  not  wo  hira  would  imaglDe  they  beaid 
three  tlllEerent  Daiftrniera  playlnf  In  three  dlllennt  luodea. 

TRISAOIUM.  A  hymn  In  tha  old  church  mu^  In  vhleta  the 
word  holyb  repeated  thna  Uniaa  aacnaaettaly.  Da*  Cshubicai. 

TKITC  A  Greek  term  ilgnliying  three,  or  tMid.  Three  chorda 
of  the  ancient  lyitrm  were  called  br  thli  name,  from  their  actual 
iltuBlion  in  (he  iL'trachurda  of  which  they  rcipeetlvely  formed  ■ 
part    Sco  THiTE-DiaziuoMiirox,  Tatiic-UrritSBiiLMOB ,  and 

TltlTE-SrSEHUKMlK. 

TlIITE-DlK/lll'GMENOH.  (FniDi  tha  GreekJ  The  third 
atring  of  the  dic£cUKnii-non,  or  fourth  tctrachord  oTIhc  anclenta, 
reckon  1  OK  from  the  lop.  The  fouudoTtUi  MtliisoonMponded  with 
our  C  alMvc  the  Iwit  clef. 

TKI  TE-IIYPKHBOL/TION.  (Or,)  Ttia  third  atripg  of  tha  an- 
elcnl  hyperbolKon,  or  fltlh  u-tracboidi  and  wUeh  aiuwwcd  to  our 
O  on  tlie  •econd  line  In  the  treble.  _  _ 

TRITE-SYNEHHEXON.  (From  HiaOt«ekJ  Tha  third  atrtot, 
leckonlng  from  the  lop  of  the  third,  ai  lyneipaMnoB,  tctnehonf  i 
and  wbioh  eorreaponded  with  our  B  Oat  above  the  Bflli  Una  is  the 

TRITON  AVTfl.  The  name  of  o  beautiful  Wert  Indian  bird, 
remarkable  fur  iU  inutlcul  powen.  It  ii  lajd  to  hare  throe  diatincl 
note*,  (III  Ionic,  or  lower  nule.and  the  tweltUi  and  lerenleenth  of 
that  not*,)  and  to  be  capabla  Of  aoundlog  them  all  at  tbe  aame 
II  me. 

THITONE.  A  dlMonanl  Intarral,  otherwIieealledainperBnoni 
fburth  ;  a  kind  of  redundant  third,  coniiatlng  of  three  tonei,  two 
major  and  one  minor  ;  or  mora  properly,  of  two  tone*  aud  two  eeml- 
lonee,  one  sreatcr  and  one  leu  i  ai  from  C  to  1'  iharp.  Tbo  ratio  of 
Ibe  tiltonr  in  niimben  ii  oi  U:  S2. 

TRIToa.  (Or.)  Third.  Tlu:  epithet  anillad  by  tha  anetenb  to 
that  of  thclT  tour  aulbeiilie  mode*,  cailod  ibn  JoUaa,  and  tonie- 
tbnM,  tbongh  Imptopeiljri  the  Lydlaa. 

TEITTO,  GL4.C0M0,  profcasor  at  the  Con- 
servatory  of  La  Piet&  at  jfaples  about  the  year 
1790,  brought  out  in  that  town,  in  17S7,  the  op- 
en of  <'  £a  Virgina  del  miia,"  and,  in  1788,  " 


MolitutreUa."  Amongst  his  other  compontions 
are  "Arminio,"  opera  scria,  1786,  written  for 
Rome ;  " Lt  Avventm  Amorote"  opera  bu&,  al- 
so for  Rome,  1788;  "/due  QtmOli,"  opera  bufio, 
Capiia,  1788;  "Le  Vieendt  Amorote"  opera  bufBi, 
Fano  and  Rome,  1788 ;  "  II  Carteiiano  FaiHattieo," 
opera  bufEa,  ^Naples,  1791 ;  "V  Ingattno  Jbr/tuto- 
to,  futia  fa  Proba  Jledproea,"  opera  bufia,  Madrid, 
1791;  "  Gii  Amid  Rivali"  opera  buffii,  Vienna, 
1792;  "La  Trama  Sptritote,"  Naples^  1792; 
"Oi/ievra  e  Ariodante,"  TXtxAm,  1803;  and  "Qli 
AmerUxmi,"  Naples,  1804.  This  composer  seemed 
to  have  the  idea  of  forming  a  new  school ;  or 
rather,  he  appeared  dcBirous  to  unite  the  soft 
melody  of  his  country  to  German  harmony,  in 
order  to  render  it  fitter  for  the  expreanon  of  the 
great  passions  of  the  tragic  opera. 

TRITTMPHANT  MUSIC.  A  genial  nsine 
for  songs  and  instrumental  pieces  composed  or 
performed  for  the  celebration  of  victories.  The 
ancient  Gredu  indulged  to  excess  in  the  voim- 
glorioufl  practice  of  adding  insult  to  conqoest 
Lysander,  the  Spartan  general,  destroyed  the 
walls  of  the  gubdued  Athenians  to  the  exulting 
■onnda  of  Ttucei  and  ftntes. 

TRTVIUM.  (L.)  The  name  by  which  the  first 
three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar,  rhettxic, 
and  logic,  were  formerly  distinguished.  Iheotbcr 
four,  consisting  of  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 
end  ostromomy,  were  caUod  the  quatbrixiwm. 

TROCHEE,    A  diBsyllabic  foot,  compoeed  of 

one  long  and  one  short  syllable. 

TROFEO,  RUGGERO.  Chapel-master  of 
the  Church  Delia  Scala  at  Milan  in  the  sixtocoth 
century.  He  published,  amongst  other  works, 
some  coUections  of  canzonets. 

TROLL.  To  iroU  is  to  sing  a  catch,  canon, 
round,  or  any  comxKisitioD,  so  t^ng  up  tiie  poi^ 
that  the  voices  follow  each  otha  in  z^olat  anc- 
cession  or  a  circular  motion. 

TROMBA,  or  TROMLO.    (L)   A  trumpet. 

TROMBA,  GIULIO,  first  violin  at  the  Chnrch 
of  St.  Anthony  at  Fadua,  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini, 
and  succeeded  his  master  in  the  above  situation 
in  the  year  1770. 

TROMBA  BI  BASSO.   (L)   Baas  trumpet 

TROMBA  MARINA.  (L)  The  trumpet 
marine,  a  spedes  of  monpchord. 

TROMBETTA.  (L)  A  email  trmapet.  The 
diminutive  of  tromba, 

TROMBETTO,  ASCANIO,  a  Bolf^eae  eom- 
poser,  fionrished  at  Naples  about  the  year  1371, 
and  published  there  a  collection  of  the  then  ad- 
mired viilaneUe ;  also  a  work  entitled  "  Saerd 
St/mphonue ;  a  third  puhlitMition  by  him  was  en- 
titled '*  NapoUiano,  it  3  voci,"  Venice,  1773. 

TROMBONE,  or  TROMBONO.  A  long  brass 
instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  trumpet. 
Of  this  instrument  there  are  throe  kinds  —  the 
bass,  the  tenor,  and  the  alto.  The  bass  trom- 
bone begins  at  G  gamut  and  reaches  to  C  above 
the  bass  clef  note,  producing  every  semitone 
within  that  compass.  The  tenot  trombone  be- 
gins at  A,  one  note  above  G  gamut,  and  pco- 
duces  every  semUone  up  to  the  fifteenth  above. 
Hub  poveiiully  somooua  instrument  i^bj  mum^ 
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flsteemed  extremely  useful  in  graod  choruses 
and  other  full  compositions ;  but  many  acknowl- 
edged judges  think  it  more  powerful  tbau  mu- 
sicoL  The  trombone  in,  perhaps,  the  most  difH- 
cult  of  all  bmss  instruments  to  make  discourse 
sweet  Bounds ;  yet  in  skilful  hands  there  is  no 
music  more  cffectire,  especially  in  concerts.  The 
trombone  is  one  of  the  oldest  instruments  at  the 
present  day-  The  Hebrews  and  tho  llomans 
both  employed  it  in  their  triumphal  and  reli^us 


ceremonies.  Tlie  secret  of  manufacturing  the 
instrument  in  nuch  a  manner  as  to  draw  from  it 
its  peculiar  effect  became  lost,  and  trombones 
went  out  of  vogue.  One  was  discovered  among 
the  ruius  of  lierculancum,  and  was  sent  as  a 
curiowty,  by  tiic  King  of  Koples,  to  George  UL, 
who  caused  experiments  to  be  made  upon  that 
model.  These  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
trombone,  now  in  such  genozal  use  in  miUtory 
music 
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In  the  preceding  scales  for  the  Bb,  G,  and  F 
trombones,  the  figures  above  the  notes  mark  tho 
positions  on  which  Uiey  can  be  played ;  and  the 
feomer  will  observe  that  these  notes  cannot  be 
correctly  sounded  in  any  other  position.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil  become 
fimiiliar  with  the  podtions  and  with  the  scale 
before  ho  attempt  to  perform  music,  ospecially 
with  accompaniments. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is  the  manner  of 
holding  the  imtrummt.  The  trombone  should  be 
held  with  the  left  hand  in  nearly  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, the  lower  end  inclined  a  little  downward, 
the  thumb  over  the  lower  crosspiece  of  the  bell, 
the  first  finger  on  the  side  of  the  mouthpiece,  tho 
second  and  third  fingers  ovra:  the  cross  piece  of 
the  trombone,  the  fourth  finger  on  the  outside 
and  under  the  trombone.  The  slide  should  be 
held  with  the  rif^t  hand ;  the  thumb  on  the  ap> 
per  ride;  tbefixsl^  seooud.  and  third  fingers  un- 
der the  cxoflspiecei  the  fimrth  flngor  outride  and 


under  the  slide.  The  fore  arm  alone  will  follow 
the  motion  of  tho  wrist ;  but  when  the  slide  is  to 
bo  moved  in  connected  positions,  the  wrist  only 
will  perform  the  movement ;  thus :  — 

EXAUFLE. 
4  8    «  4 


The  attUude  ia  very  important  Let  the  per- 
former keep  the  head  directly  opporite  the  murie 
he  is  playing,  the  two  etbows  about  six  inches  dis* 
tant  from  the  body. 

There  are  seven  positions  on  the  trombone ; 
the  first  is  when  tho  slide  is  closed ;  the  second 
when  the  slide  is  pushed  about  three  and  one 
quarter  inches ;  the  third  when  the  slide  is  pushed 
about  three  and  a  quarter  inches  farther  firam  the 
second,  Sse.f  from  porition  to  pomtion ;  but  the  only 
true  goide^  after  all,  for  the  poridfms,  is  the  good 
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musical  ear,  bo  that  from  one  position  to  the  next 
the  instrument  should  differ  precisely  a  half  tone. 
The  fbUowiog  exercises  on  the  seven  positions 


give  all  the  notes  'which  can  readily  be  sounded. 
It  will  bo  well  for  the  learner  to  practifie  each 
position  till  he  shall  have  committed  it  perfectly. 


nut  Podtkio. 


BMond  PodHon. 


Third  PoriOon. 


nfihPedUtw. 


Hxlh  Foritkm. 


5 


It  is  apprehended  that  these  directions  will  be 
a  sure  guide  and  preceptor  for  the  Bb  tenor 
trombone,  as  we  have  given  in  the  first  position 
the  ehord  in  Bb;  also  two  scales  for  the  diSiKreut 
bass  trombonw  in  Q  and  in  F. 


TROMBOXO  PICCOLO, 
aackbut.   See  Qmxbvt, 


(L)    A  nnaU 


TROMLITZ.  JOUANN  GEORG.  a  cele- 
brated musician  and  flutist,  waa  bom  at  Oera 

about  the  year  1726.  He  resided  at  Ldpsic  from 
171)0,  and  was  there  considered  as  an  excellent 
player,  though  his  embotic/iura  was  imperfect. 
Being  obliged  to  renounce  his  instrument,  owing 
to  the  state  of  his  health,  he  dedicated  his  time 
to  the  instruction  of  numerona  atudants  in  the 
univcrsitr;  besides  which  he  exercised  his  tal- 
ents in  the  fabrication  of  some  excellent  flutes, 
and  also  in  the  engraving  of  some  of  his  own  mu- 
sical compositions.  He  wrote  many  works  for 
his  inntrument ;  and  also  published  at  Leipsic, 
in  1786,  a  short  dissertation  on  the  flute  and  the 
boat  manner  of  performing  on  it ;  a  second  edition 
of  which  vork  appeared  in  1790. 

TROMMEL.    (G.)   The  great  drum. 

TllOMP  DE  BEARN.   A  Jmr't  harp.  See 

Jew's  Harp. 

TROOP.  Akindofmarch,geiietaU7  In  quick 
time. 

TROPER.  A  book,  formerly  used  in  the 
church,  containing  the  sequenccH  or  chants  sung 
after  the  recital  of  the  epistle.  There  is  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Bodleian  lAbtary  at  Oxilozd  a  very 


curious  manuscript  of  this  kind,  with  the  musical 
notes,  which  the  catalogue  calls  a  trvparion. 

TROPPO.  (L)  An  adverb  ugnUying  too 
much;  as,  aUopro  ma  tun  ingjpo,  £ut,  tmt  not  too 
fbst. 

TROPPO  CARICATA.  (L)  An  expression 
applied  by  the  Italians  to  an  air  ombnrdened 

with  accompaniments. 

TROST,  JOHANN  CASPAR.  Organist  ttt 
Halbcrstadt  in  1660.  He  translated  manv  didac- 
tic works  of  the  first  importance  from  tna  Latm 

and  Italian  languages  into  German. 

TROUBADOURS.  The  appellation  given  to 
the  early  poet  musicians  oi  hards  of  Pxcrrence 
and  Knmandy.   Bee  Babd. 

TRIffBENSEE,  JOSEPH.  Chapd-maater  to 
the  Prince  of  I^htenstein  at  Vienna  about  the 
year  17&6.  He  was  a  cdelnated  perftnner  on 
the  hautboy,  and  also  a  good  vooal  and  instru- 
mental composer. 

TRUMPET.  Hie  loudest  of  all  portable  wind 
inRtmments,  and  consinting  of  a  folded  tube,  ffcn- 
erslly  made  of  brass,  and  sometimes  of  silver. 
The  ancients  had  various  instruments  of  the 
trumpet  kind ;  as  the  tuba,  oomua,  kc  Moses, 
as  the  Scripture  informs  us,  made  two  of  silrer  to 
be  used  by  the  priests ;  and  Scdomon,  as  Jom- 
phus  relates,  made  two  hundred  similar  to  those 
of  Moses,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  llie  mod- 
em trumpet  consists  of  a  mouthpiece,  nearly  an 
inch  across.  The  pieces  which  conduct  the  wind 
are  called  the  finuMAss ;  the  parte  in  which  it  in 
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bcQtt  tlie  poience* ;  and  the  cftnal  between  the  aec- 
cmd  bend  and  the  extremity,  the  pavtiien ;  the  nn<^ 
where  the  branches  take  asunder  or  are  aoldcrcd 
together,  the  knots,  which  are  five  in  number,  and 
serve  to  cover  the  joints.  One  peculiarity  in  this 
powerful  and  noble  instrument  iB,  that,  like  the 
horn,  it  only  commands  certain  notes  mthln  its 
compass.  The  tttuapet  produces,  as  natural  and 
easy  sounds,  0  above  the  base  clef  note*  or  Tiolin 
ti,  0  on  the  first  legw  line  below  in  the  treble, 
£  on  the  first  line  of  the  staff,  G  on  the  second 
line,  C  on  the  third  space,  end  all  the  Bncceeding 
notes  up  to  C  in  alt,  including  the  sharp  of  i, 
the  fourth  of  the  key.  Solo  performers  can  also 
produce  B  flat,  (the  third  above  tho  treble  clef 
note  ;)  and  by  the  aid  of  a  newly-invented  MUde 
many  other  notes  which  the  common  trumpet 
cannot  sound  ara  now  produced. 

The  crooked  tnunpe^  or  horn,  was  a  very  an- 
cient instrument,  made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut 
off  at  tho  smallest  extremity.  In  progress  of  timo 
rams'  boms  were  used  for  tho  same  purpose. 
This  iniitrumcnt  was  chiefly  used  in  war.  The 
ibrm  of  the  straight  trumpet  is  better  known  :  it 
was  Used  by  tho  priest8,both  on  extraordinary 
occariona  and  also  in  the  daily  service  of  tho 
temi)lc.  In  time  of  peace,  when  the  peoplo  or 
the  rulcni  were  to  be  convened  together,  this 
trumpet  was  blown  softly ;  but  when  the  camps 
were  to  move  forward,  or  tho  people  were  to 
march  to  war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper  tone. 

The  nnmber  of  trumpets  in  the  public  service 
of  the  sanctuory  and  temple  could  never  be  less 
than  two  nor  above  ono  hundred  and  twenty, 
because  that  was  tho  number  at  the  beginning 
of  the  temple  service,  llie  manner  of  bloM-ing 
the  trumpet  was,  first  by  a  long,  plain  blast  \  then 
by  one  with  breakings  and  quavering.^;  and  then 
by  a  long,  plidn  blast  again.  In  our  language, 
tho  blowing  of  the  trumpet  is  oiten  described  by 
the  arbitrary  word  tarataMara;  but  if  such  a 
-tvord  M  Ore  to  describe  the  Jewish  manner,  it 
should  be  taHtaraian,  making  the  flourish  in  the 
middle,  and  the  plain  notes  at  either  end. 

The  trumpet  is  a  noble  instrument,  and  is 
much  used  in  war  among  the  cavalry  to  direct 
them  in  the  service.  Tho  word  is  fiurmed  frum 
the  French  trompete.  Menage  derives  it  fVom  the 
Ureek  turbo,  a  shell  ancieuUy  used  fi>r  a  trum- 
pet. Ducan;!;c  derives  it  from  the  corrupt  Latin 
trumpa,  or  the  Italian  tromba,  or  U-cmbetta  ;  others 
from  the  Celtic  trompiU,  which  signifies  the  same. 

In  war  there  are  eight  principal  manners  of 
soun^ng  the  trumpet :  tho  first,  called  the  mtal- 
quet,  Uiicd  when  an  army  approaches  a  city  or 
passcH  through  it  in  a  manh ;  tho  second,  tho 
boute-fci/e,  utiod  when  tho  army  is  to  decamp  or 
marth ;  tho  third  L>,  when  tbey  sound  to  home 
and  then  to  the  standard ;  tho  fourth  iu  the 
charge;  the  fifth  the  match;  the  sixth  is  called 
tho  (fouA/v  eaealquet;  the  seventh  tho  ehtmads ; 
and  tlie  eighth  retreat;  besides  various  flour- 
ishes, voliiiitniien,  &c..  Used  iu  rejoicings.  'ITicre 
are  al»o  people  who  blow  the  trumjiet  so  soltly, 
and  draw  so  delicate  n  sound  trom  It,  that  it  is 
used  not  only  in  church  muiiic,  but  even  in 
chamber  mnsic ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  in 
the  Italian  and  (it-rman  music  wo  frequently  find 
parti  entitled  tnunia  prima,  or  I*,  first  trumpet, 
tromba  11*,  aeyonda.  III*,  tat-za,  second,  third 
trumpet,  &c.,  as  being  intmdod  to  be  played  with 
trutiipeU.   There  are  two  notable  de^ts  in  the 


trumpet  observed  by  Mr.  Roberts  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions ;  tho  first  is,  that  it  will  only 
pi^orm  certain  notes  withm  its  compase,  com- 
monly called  trumpet  notes ;  the  second,  that 
four  of  tho  notes  it  docs  perform  are  not  in  exact 
tune.  The  same  defects  are  found  in  the  trum- 
pet marine ;  and  the  reason  is  the  some  in  both. 

The  bHcana,  or  ancient  trumpet,  is  ascribed  to 
tho  Egyptian  Osiris,  who  mode  use  of  it  in  grand 
sacrifices.  The  Hebrews  dmved  it  fWim  the 
Egjrptians  most  probably  during  their  long  cap- 
tivity ;  as  the  first  mention  of  it  in  tho  Holy 
Scriptures  is  at  tho  descent  of  the  Lord  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  tho  second  where  he  says  to 
Moses,  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver ;  of  a 
whole  piece  shalt  thou  make  them,  that  thou 
mayest  use  them  for  tho  calling  of  the  assembly 
and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camp."  Previous  to 
this  period  the  trumiicts  of  the  Israelites  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  the  horn  of  tho  ram  or  some 
other  animnl,  and  were  called  buccina ;  their  form 
resembled  the  modem  hunting  horn  ;  but  after 
that  time  they  were  made  of  motal,  and  assumed 
a  shape  somewhat  similar  to  the  modem  instru- 
ment. Mr.  Bruce  says,  "  The  Abyssinian  sol- 
diers make  use  of  an  ancient  trumpet  which  is 
called  mekket.  It  is  made  of  a  caue  that  has  less 
than  half  an  inch  aperture,  and  about  five  feet 
four  inches  in  length.  To  this  long  stalk  is  fixed 
at  the  end  a  round  piece  of  tho  neck  of  a  gourd, 
which  has  just  the  form  of  the  round  end  of  our 
own  trumpet,  and  is  on  the  outude  ornamented 
with  small,  white  shells.  It  is  all  covered  ovei 
with  parchment,  and  is  a  very  neat  instrument 
This  trumpet  sounds  only  one  note,  E,  in  a  loud, 
hoarse,  and  terrible  tone.  It  is  played  slow  M'hen 
on  a  march  or  before  an  enemy  appears  in  sight ; 
but  afterwards  it  is  repeated  very  quick  and  with 
great  violence^  and  has  the  o^t  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian soldiers  of  transporting  them  absolatdy  to 
fury  and  madness,  and  of  makijig  them  so  re- 
gardless of  life  as  to  throw  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy,  which  they  do  with  groat 
gallantry." 

In  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad  a  prize  was  in- 
stituted at  the  Olympic  games  for  the  best  per- 
former on  the  trumpet;  and  the  first  of  these 
honors  gained  there  was  a^udged  to  Hmtcus,  of 
Elis.  In  the  same  year  another  was  obtained  by 
Crates,  tho  countr>'man  of  Timicus,  on  the  cor- 
net, or  horn.  Archios,  of  Hybla,  in  Sicily,  was 
victor  on  the  trumpet  at  three  several  Olympiads ; 
and  the  famous  trumpeter  Uerodorns,  of  Megara, 
carried  off  the  prize  ten  several  times,  and  was, 
Athenxus  informs  us,  victor  in  the  whole  circle 
of  sacied  games,  having  by  turns  been  crowned 
at  the  Olympian,  I'ytliian,  Ncmcan,  and  Isth- 
mcan.  According  to  some  authorB,  Ucrodorus 
was  as  remarkable  lor  his  gigantic  figure  as  for 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  which  was  so  powerful 
that  his  poribrmance  could  not  be  heard  with 
snfety  uiile,--fl  at  a  great  diBtaiice.  Tlie  exertions 
used  by  the  ancients  in  blowing  tho  flute  and  tho 
trumpet  wcto  ho  great,  that,  lor  the  preservation 
of  their  cihccks,  they  wore  obliged  to  use  a  capU- 
trum,  or  muzzle,  which,  however,  was  not  always 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  According  to  Lurian, 
Harmonides,  a  juvenile  scholar  of  Timotheus,  at 
bis  first  public  performance,  began  his  flute  solo 
with  BO  violent  a  bla^it  that  he  breathed  into  tho 
instrument  his  labt  biouth;  and  from  an  epigram 
of  Archias,  the  IlybUcan*  wo  Icani  that  that  trum- 
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peter  dedicated  a  statue  to  Apollo,  in  gratitude 
for  that  deity's  preserration  of  hia  eheeks  and 
blnod  vessels  whUe  vith  hia  utmost  force  he  pro- 
claimed the  Olympic  games. 

TRUMPET  MARINE.  A  tind  of  monochord 
coiuistinK  of  three  tables,  which  form  ita  trian- 
gular bc^y.  It  hu  a  very  narrow  nock,  with 
one  thick  string  mounted  on  a  bridge,  which  is 
firm  on  one  side  and  tremulous  on  the  other.  It 
is  struck  with  a  bow  by  the  right  hand,  while 
the  thiunb  of  the  left  is  pressed  on  the  string. 
The  peculiarity  of  its  sound,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  trumpet,  is  produced  by  the  tremu- 
lation  of  the  bri^e.  The  trumpet  marine  has 
the  same  defects  with  the  trumpet;  vis.,  that 
it  performs  none  but  trumpet  notes,  and  some 
of  those  cither  too  flat  or  too  sharp.  The  reason 
Mr.  Fr.  Kobcrts  accounts  for,  only  premisiug 
the  common  obe<»Tation  of  two  unison  strings, 
that  if  one  be  struck  the  other  will  move ;  the 
impulses  mode  on  the  air  by  one  string  setting 
another  in  motion  which  lies  in  a  diitposition 
to  have  its  vtbrationB  synchronous  to  them :  to 
which  it  may  bo  added,  that  a  string  will  move, 
not  only  at  the  string  of  a  unison,  but  also  at 
that  of  an  eighth  or  twelfth,  there  being  no 
contrariety  in  the  motions  to  hinder  each  other. 
Now,  in  the  trumpet  marine  you  do  not  stop 
cloee,  as  in  othn  instruments,  but  touch  the 
string  gently  with  your  thumb,  whereby  there  is 
a  mutual  concurrence  of  the  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  string  to  produce  the  sound.  Hence 
It  is  concluded  that  the  trumpet  marine  yields 
no  musical  sound  but  when  the  stop  makes  the 
upper  part  of  tiie  string  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
remainder,  and  consequently  of  ue  whole ; 
otherwise  the  vibrations  of  the  parts  will  stop 
one  another,  and  make  a  sound  suitable  to  theix 
motion,  altogether  confused.  Now,  Uiese  aliquot 
parts,  he  ehou-s,  are  the  very  stops  which  pro- 
duce the  trumpet  notes. 

TSELTSEL.  This  was  composed  of  broad  and 
largo  plates  of  brass  of  a  convex  form,  like  cym- 
bals. In  the  Gemara  and  Jerusalem  Talmud 
wo  are  told  of  "  a  cymbal  in  the  sanctuary,  made 
of  brass,  whose  sound  was  very  sweet.  It  be- 
came cracked,  and  the  wise  men  sent  to  Alexan- 
dria for  workmen  to  mend  it,  but  when  mended 
it  was  not  so  sweet  as  before;  they  therefore 
took  off  the  mraiding,  and  alhjwed  it  to  continue 
as  it  was." 

TUBA.  (L.)  A  wind  instrument  used  by 
the  Hebrews ;  called  by  them  the  trumpet  of  the 
Jubilae. 

TUBA  COMircNIS.  fL.)  An  ancient  in- 
strument of  the  trumpet  kind ;  so  called  in  con- 

traditftinction  to  the  tuba  dudiiu. 

TUBA  DUCTILI3.  (L.)  An  ancient  trum- 
pet of  a  curvilinear  form.    Sec  Tuba  CoMMu.vm. 

TUBA  STEXTOROPHONICA.  The  name 
given  by  Sir  Samuel  Moreheod  and  other  writers 
to  his  invention  of  the  speaking  trumpet.  See 
Sfeakino  Tkuupet, 

TUCH,  HEINRICH  AGATIUS  GOTTLOB, 
a  composer  and  book  and  miisic  ficller  at  Dessnu, 
was  horn  at  Gcra  in  17CS.  Ho  received  the  ele- 
ments of  his  muHCol  educaticm  fitnn  N.  Q.  Oru- 


ner.  In  1780  a  fire  dcstroyod  his  parents'  house 
and  property  at  Gera,  and  they  wore  obliged  to 
remove  to  Sftngerhausen,  where  young  Tuch  had 
the  advantage  of  further  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist BoUe.  He  subsequently  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ijcipsic,  chiefly  vith  a  view  to  stady 
theology  and  the  flne  arts.  All  other  pursuits, 
however,  soon  gave  way  to  that  of  music,  in 
which  he  perfected  himself  under  the  music  di- 
rector Dole.  From  the  year  1790  to  1800  he 
filled  several  theatrical  engagements,  (nther  as 
bass  singer,  music  director,  or  composer.  Ha 
then  entirely  quitted  the  theatrical  life,  and  es- 
tablished a  warehouse  for  music  and  books  at 
Dessau.  Ue  still,  however,  continued  to  com- 
pose, even  engraving  himself  several  of  his  wm-ka 
with  extreme  neatness.  His  compositions  con- 
sist of  sereral  pieces  for  the  theatrc»,  also  of  some 
church  music,  fionatae,  &c.,  for  the  piano-forte, 
collections  of  songs,  and  some  music  {qx  wind 
instruments.  They  bear  date  from  about  the 
years  1790  to  1813. 

TUCKER,  REV.  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  King  Charles  IL's  Chapel,  vras  a  vesy 
judicious  composer  of  vocal  music.  He  died  in 
1678.  Mr.  Mason,  of  London,  in  speaking  of  the 
full  anthem,  "  O,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ! " 
by  this  ingenious  dilettante,  very  truly  observes 
that  "  every  syllable  in  this  composition  has  its 
just  length,  and  each  part  of  a  sentence  its  proper 
pause ;  it  admits  no  perplexing  alterations  or  un- 
meaning repetitions,  out  proceeds  in  one  fiill  yet 
distinct  strain,  harmonically  yet  intelligibly." 

TUCZEK,  or  TUSSEK,  VINCEXZ,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Courlond  at  Sngon,  was^ 
in  1796,  pianist  at  one  of  the  theatres  in  Prague, 
where  he  wrote  several  operas  which,  being  writ- 
ten in  Bohemian  text,  are  little  known  even  in 
the  rest  of  Germany. 

TUDWAY,  THOMAS,  received  Ms  education 
in  music  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Bbw, 
and  was  a  iUlow-disciplo  of  Turner,  Purcell,  and 
£e trick.  In  1664  he  was  admitted  to  ting  a 
tenor  in  the  chapel  at  'Windsor.  AAer  this,  in 
1664,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  which  university 
he  was  invited  by  the  ofier  of  the  {dace  of  organ- 
ist of  King's  College  Chapel;  and  in  1681  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  twchelor  in  his  faculty. 
In  the  year  1705  Queen  Anne  made  a  vint  to  tho 
UniTersity  of  Cambridge ;  upon  which  occasion 
he  composed  an  anthem,  "Thou,  O  God,  hast 
heard  my  vows,"  which  ho  performed  as  an  ex- 
ercise for  tho  degree  of  doctor  in  muac,  and  was 
created  accordingly,  and  honored  with  the  title 
of  public  professor  of  music  in  that  university. 
He  also  composed  an  anthem,  "  Is  It  true  that 
God  will  dwell  with  men  upon  the  earth!"  on 
occasion  of  her  majesty's  first  going  to  her  Royal 
Chapel  at  "Windsor  ;  and  for  these  compoutiona, 
and  perhaps  some  others  on  similar  occasions,  he 
obtained  permission  to  style  himself  composer 
and  organist  extraordinary  to  Queen  Anne.  A 
few  songs  and  catches  are  the  whole  of  Dr.  Tud- 
-H-ay's  works  in  print ;  nevertheless  it  ^peara 
that  he  was  a  man  studious  in  his  profession,  and 
a  comjKisor  of  anthems  to  a  considerabic  number. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Dr.  Tudway  mostiy 
resided  in  London.  Havmg  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  music,  and  being  personally  intimata 
with  the  most  eminent  of  ue  proCBsaont  he  wai 
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employed  by  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  collect- 
ing for  him  musical  compoBttiona,  chiefly  of  the 
Italians,  and  in  making  a  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  English  aenricee  and  anthems.  Of  these 
he  scored  with  his  ovn  hand  as  many  as  filled 
•even  thick  quarto  Tolnmea,  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  British  Museum. 

TlTLOtJ,  JEAN  LOmS,  the  celebrated  flutist, 
was  bom  at  Paris  September  12,  1786.  He  en- 
tered the  Conserratoiro  in  1796,  where,  in  1799,  he 
received  the  second  prize  for  flute  playing,  and  in 
1801  the  first  prize.  From  that  time  he  was,  be- 
yond dispute,  the  first  fiutist  in  France,  if  not  in 
all  Europe.  In  1801  he  entered  the  orchestra  of 
the  Italbin  Opera  as  first  flutist,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1813,  when  he  succeeded  his  early 
master,  Wunderlich,  as  first  flute  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  He  was  a  careless,  happy,  pleasure-lov- 
iag  beii^,  fond  of  hunting,  painting,  and  various 
ouer  dutractionfl  from  his  proper  calling ;  so 
tliat  he  neglected  practice  for  long  periods,  and 
often  came  to  a  concert  unprepared.  Ha  would 
let  his  flute  get  mislaid,  and  borrow  another  on 
the  eve  of  a  public  performance.  Once,  at  a  con- 
cert of  Mme.  Catalani,  he  was  seen  preparing 
to  play  a  difflonlt  piece  upon  an  inatrumeiit  which 
was  cracked  throughout  the  whole  length  of  one 
of  its  pieces.  He  had  not  perceived  the  flaw  un- 
til the  moment  for  commencing,  and  then  began 
to  doctor  it  with  bits  of  thread  and  wax  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  audience.  All  his  friends 
were  trembling  with  anxiety ;  but  be,  full  of  as- 
surance, as  if  every  thing  were  in  the  best  possi- 
ble order,  played  with  such  spirit,  grace,  and 
perfection  that  transports  of  enthusiasm  burst 
from  the  whole  house.  He  actually  shared  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  canUUrice. 

In  1814  a  rivdi  to  Tulou  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Drouct,  who  to  great  execution  added  the 
ohanoB  of  youth  and  novdty.  Eaeh  bad  his  ar- 
dent jMuty  of  admirers.  For  nearly  two  years 
the  victory  remained  uncertain,  when  Lobrun 
composed  his  opera  "  Le  Roaiigtiol"  in  whioh  the 
song  of  the  king  of  birds  was  given  to  the  flute 
of  Tulou.  This  was  decisive.  Throughout  the 
whole  opera  he  produced  accents  so  new,  so  pure, 
so  traidn,  and  so  brilliant  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  audience  were  in  a  frenzy  of  admiration. 
Numerous  successive  representations  continually 
added  to  the  triumph  of  Tulou.  Drouet  removed 
to  England. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  restoration  Tulou  took 
sides  with  the  ardent  youth  whose  sarcasms  pur- 
sued the  old  dynasty  and  its  partisans.  For 
this  he  was  disgraced,  and  not  invited  along  with 
other  artists  to  join  the  new  chapel  of  the  king ; 
and  some  years  afterwards,  when  his  old  master, 
Wunderlich,  vacated  the  professorship  in  the 
Conservatory,  it  was  not  he,  but  an  artist  of  in- 
ferior talent,  who  was  called  to  fill  it.  Irritated 
by  this  injustice,  he  resigned  his  place  at  the 
()]icra  in  1622.  For  five  years  ho  only  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  composer.  Finally,  under 
a  new  administration,  he  was  recalled  to  the 
Grand  Opera,  with  tho  title  ot  Jirst  fttUe  tola,  in 
1826,  and  soon  alter  was  made  professor -at  tho 
Conservatory.  These  functions  he  still  dis- 
charged, together  with  that  of  first  flute  at  the 
SociOtc  des  Concerts,  aa  late  as  1843,  Ue  estab- 
lished a  manulactory  of  flutes  on  the  old  system, 
whioh  has  been  quite  eelebmted. 


The  compositions  of  Tulou  are  much  sought 
for  by  amateurs  of  the  flute.  Among  them  are 
a  "Symphonie  Coucertante"  for  flute,  hautboy, 
and  bassoon ;  another  for  flute,  hautboy,  and 
horn  or  bassoon ;  "  Five  Concertos  for  Flute  and 
Orcheatrs;"  "Two  Oxand  Solos  for  Flute  and 
Orchettra;"  "Fantasias,"  for  ditto;  **  Ain  m- 
Hia,"  for  ditto ;  trios,  duos,  polonaises,  &c. 

TUNABLE.  An  epithet  given  to  those  pipes, 
strings,  and  other  sonorous  bodies  which,  &om 
the  equal  density  of  their  parts,  are  capable  of 
being  pexfsctiy  tuned, 

TUNE.  A  succession  of  measured  sounds  at 
once  agreeable  to  the  ear  and  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct and  striking  character ;  as  the  air  to  "  God 
save  the  King,"  "  Eosliu  Castle,"  &c. 

TUNEFUL.  An  epithet  applied  to  sounds  me- 
lodious either  in  their  tone  or  by  their  succession, 
but  more  especially  the  forma;  as  when  we 
speak  of  tuneful  birdi,  twteful  beUt,  be. 

TUNELESS.  An  ^ithet  given  to  sounds  out 
of  tune  or  unmelodious  in  their  sueoeasion;  also 
to  false  strings,  false  i^pes,  &c. 

TUNER.  One  whose  profession  it  is  to  rec- 
tify the  false  sounds  of  musical  instruments. 

TUNING.  As  all  stringed  musical  instruments 
are  v^  liable  to  go  out  of  tune  even  with  much 
care  and  good  treatment,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed what  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  re- 
verse.  But  after  all  the  care  that  can  possibly 
be  taken  of  them  they  will  not  keep  their  tune 
long,  perhaps  three  months  at  the  most ;  nnd 
that  depends  upon  their  being  firequently  tuned 
previously  to  their  standing  so  long.   In  a  gen- 
eral way,  they  ought  to  be  tuned  once  in  six 
weeks ;  but  as  instruments  differ  so  much  In  ex- 
cellence, there  can  be  no  certain  length  of  time 
fixed  ;  some  require  tuning  once  a  month,  others 
oftener,  according  to  the  use  they  have  had  ;  and 
new  instruments  ^except  those  of  which  the 
strings  have  been  well  stretched  still  more  fre- 
quently, till  they  an  brought  to  thrir  tendon 
and  will  keep  their  tune.   If  tiiis  be  true,  which 
we  believe  will  be  allowed  by  all  musical  instru- 
ment makers  and  most  professional  men,  then, 
of  course,  those  instruments  which  are  tuned 
only  half  yearly  or  yearly  can  seldom  be  in  tune. 
I  Instruments  will  not  keep  their  tune  if  they  are 
!  made  use  of  as  tables  or  sideboards,  or  if  books, 
]  &c.,  be  heaped  upon  the  outside,  and  many  things 
j  deposited  in  the  inside  among  the  strings.  £x- 
I  posing  them  much  to  the  sun  or  open  air,  great 
I  heat  from  fire,  removing  them  from  one  room  to 
j  another,  and  from  tho  town  to  the  country,  will 
put  them  out  of  tune.    Placing  an  instrument 
in  a  uew-pla^red,  damp  room  will  break  the 
strings ;  and  new  strings  will  not  keep  their  tune 
long. 

I     TUNING  FORK.    A  steel  utensil  about  three 

'  inchen  long,  oonmsting  of  two  prongs  and  a  han- 
dle, and  which,  being  struck  against  a  table  or 
any  other  substance,  produces  Uie  tone  to  which 
itself  was  originally  sot.  This  instrument  was 
invented  by  Mr.  John  Shore,  sewoant  trumpotet 
to  George  I.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  harpsichord 
and  piano-forte  tuners.    There  are  forks  of  vari- 

\  ous  tones  or  pitches ;  bat  the  A  and  C  forks  are 

I  most  generally  used. 
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TUNING  HAMMER.  A  steel  or  iron  uten- 
sil used  by  harpsichord  and  piano-forte  tuners. 
It  is  about  four  inch<»  long,  and  fbnned  like  a 
eonunon  hammer.  With  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mer the  pegF,  round  which  the  ends  of  the  wiics 
are  twisted,  arc  ^ven  into  the  sockets ;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  handle  is  famished  with  a  square 
or  oblong  hole,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  which, 
being  of  a  size  to  fit  the  tops  of  the  pegs,  enables 
the  hand  to  turn  them,  and  thereby  to  relax  or 
distend  the  wires. 

TUXSTEDE,  SIMON,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
bom  at  Norwich,  in  England,  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  musical 
treatises  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxflord.  The  following  are  th«r  titles : 
"  De  muaica  continua  et  ditcmta,  cum  diaiframma' 
tibua,  per  Simonem  Tututede,"  1351 ;  and  "  De  qva- 
tuor  principatibtu  in  guibue  totiw  mutiea  radicei 
cotuittunt." 

TURINl,  FRANCESCO,  a  profound  contra- 
puntist, was  the  son  of  Gregorio  Turini,  a  singer 
m  the  chapel  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  and 
was  bom  at  Prague  in  1&90.  Whibt  atiU  a  boy 
he  lost  his  fiither,  when  he  received,  through  the 
especial  &vor  of  the  emperor,  the  appointment  of 
cluunber  oi^;aniBt|  with  permission  of  Tisiting 
Rome  and  Venice  to  study  the  organ  and  com- 
position thoro  uuder  the  first  masters.  Uo  re- 
turned afterwards  to  Prague,  where  ha  filled  the 
rituation  vhich  had  been  given  him  vith  high 
credit  for  sereral  years,  until  ho  was  invited  to 
fill  the  situation  of  organist  at  Rrescia,  in  which 
town  he  died  In  1656.  His  works  consist  chiefly 
of  masses,  motets,  and  madrigals,  and  bear  date 
from  the  years  1615  to  1643. 

TURK,  DANIEL  GOTTLOB,  organist,  sing- 
er, music  director,  and  preceptor  at  the  Lutheran 
Gymnasium  at  Halle  subsequently  to  the  year 
1787,  was  bom  in  1756.  In  1773  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  violiiust  in  the  orcbeatra  of  the  Grand 
Concert  there.  The  celebrated  HaasleT  having 
arrived  about  that  time  at  Leipsic,  TOrk  took 
lessons  of  him  during  three  months  to  learn  the 
harpsichord  sonatas  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  The 
following  year  he  succeeded  to  the  situation  of 
HoHslcr.  Amongst  his  principal  published  works 
ttce  the  following :  *■  Karze  Anweinmg  sum  Qene- 
ralbatupiden"  Halle,  1701;  "Kuns  Anmiaung 
zum  Klavienpielen,  ein  Aiusug  azu  der  ffrouen  Kla- 
vierichule,"  Halle,  1792 ;  *'  6  Klaniertonaien  grOaa- 
tentheih  fUr  Kentier,  oder  St«  Sammt,  der  grOitem 
Sonaten,"  Halle,  1789  ;  "  6  Rhine  jfOaviertonaten, 
3ter  TAeil,"  Halle,  1793  ;  •*  60  HandeiUcke  far  An- 
faoffer  dee  Klaviere,  Iter  Theil,"  Halle,  1792 ;  "  60 
HanMOcke  far  angehende  Klavierspietm,  2*w  T^eil," 
Halle,  170d.  The  last  two  works  ought  particu- 
larly to  be  distinguished  as  elementary  publica- 
tions: they  ore  both  in  four  divisions;  the  first 
containing  short  and  easy  exercises ;  the  second, 
exercises  rather  more  difficult;  the  third,  oxer- 
cisos  containing  three  and  more  ports ;  and  the 
fourth,  sundry  pieces.  Keferencefl  are  occasion- 
ally made  in  these  conqKmUons  to  his  *■  Groase 
Klavierac/iule,"  tho  last  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1800. 

TURKISH  MUSIC.  It  has  been  ascertained 
from  the  best  authorities  that  it  was  not  until  the 
xdgn  of  the  Sultan  Amuroth  that  the  art  of 


music  was  cultivated  or  known  amongst  the 
Turks,  and  they  undoubtedly  derived  it  from 
Persia.  When  Amurath  conquered  Bagdad,  ho 
ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  Pernans.  A 
harper  named  Sach-Cule,  however,  played  an  air 
of  so  pathetic  and  affecting  a  nature  that  the 
sultan  was  influenced  by  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
execution  of  his  harsh  decree.  The  musician 
and  four  of  his  companions  were  conducted  to 
Constantinople,  and  by  them  the  knowledge  of 
musio  was  imparted  to  the  Turks.  Mooie  flonz- 
ished  under  Mahomet  IV.  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Osman  Eflendi,  who  was  an  able 
musician,  teaching  as  well  as  practising  the  art, 
and  forming  a  great  number  of  scholars.  Tho 
first,  however,  Uiat  applied  notes  to  Turkish 
airs  was  Piinoe  Cantemir,  who  dedicated  a  vol- 
ume of  melodies,  now  very  rare,  to  Aehmet  IL 
The  Turks  prize  this  work,  but  seldom  use  it. 
They  compose  and  execute  from  memory,  it  bong 
extremely  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  regular  scale 
the  notation  of  Turkish  music  Thsj  ore  not, 
however,  without  a  system  or  rules ;  for  thdr 
munc  has  not  only  all  the  times  and  sounds  of 
oun,  but,  posrosaing  quarter  tones,  is  much  ricHur 
in  materius,  and  consequently  mudi  more  mek- 
dions.  The  Turks  make  music  a  part  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  higher  orders ;  and  the  sultan  has 
a  magnificent  band  composed  of  the  best  musi- 
cians of  Constantinople.  They  play  in  unison  or 
in  octaves;  which  practice^  though  hostile  to 
harmony  in  tho  musical  Mnse  itf  tho  word,  is 
productive  of  a  grand  martial  eflbct,  and  is  very 
imposing.  The  musical  instruments  of  the 
Turks  are:  1.  Theieman;  2.  The  tffakU-keman ; 
3.  The  aine-keman  ;  all  of  the  violin  kind,  and  re< 
sembling  our  violin,  the  baas  viol,  and  the  viol 
d'amour.  4.  The  rebab,  a  two-stringed  instru- 
ment, played  with  a  bow :  it  is  shaped  like  a 
sphere,  and  is  now  little  used.  6.  The  temftovr, 
which  is  an  instrument  of  ^ht  strings,  with  a 
long  handle,  on  which  the  scale  of  notes  is 
marked.  This  instrument  is  played  upon  with 
a  small  flexible  plate  of  tortoise  shell.  6.  The 
net,  a  flute  made  of  cane,  tho  fiishlonable  instru- 
ment among  persons  of  rank.  7.  The  gUiriff 
a  species  of  octave  flute.  8.  The  nuaaU,  an  in- 
strument like  tho  syrinx,  composed  of  twen^- 
thrce  cane  pipos  of  unequal  length,  each  of 
which  gives  three  different  sounds  &om  the  man- 
ner of  blowing  it.  9.  Tho  aantur,  or  psaltery, 
which  is  tlie  same  aa  our  instrument  of  that 
name.  10.  The  contm,  or  psaltery,  with  catgut 
strings,  on  which  the  ladies  of  the  seraglio  play 
with  a  tortoise-shell  plectrum. 

The  military  instruments  are:  1.  The  zur- 
na.  2.  The  kaba-aurna,  a  large  and  small  oboe. 
3.  The  bora,  a  tin  trumpet.  4.  The  =ilj  or  cym- 
bals. 5.  llicttou^,  orlargedrum.  6.  The tombalebt 
a  small  dmm.  7.  The  triangle.  8.  An  instru- 
ment formed  of  several  small  bells  hung  on  an 
inverted  crescent,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
staff  about  six  foet  high  and  played  by  agitating 
it.  This  instmment  may  be  seen  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  the  itinerant  musicians,  and  was  for< 
merly  used  in  several  of  our  military  bands. 

Among  the  wind  instruments  used  by  the 
Turks  is  also  a  flute,  called  aohmanie  .-  it  is  en- 
tirely open  and  without  any  reed,  so  that  to  fill 
it  is  no  easy  matter.  This  is  the  &vorite  instru- 
ment of  the  Merlavi  dervishes,  who  excel  in  ^ay* 
ing  on  ihe  flute;  it  is  made  uUier  of  a  reed  oi  of  a 
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piecd  of  fine  wood.  The  tumara  is  a  sort  of  flute 
with  two  pipes  :  the  ahortcr  ia  used  for  playing 
airs,  mud  the  latter  for  a  continued  hass. 

The  dancing  dervishefl  of  Turhej  (who  re- 
semble those  of  Persia)  have  often  heen  de- 
scribed, and  by  no  traTeller  more  vividly  than 
Mr.  McForlane,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  clever 
work  entitled  "  Coustantinople  in  1828."  The 
music  to  which  these  denriiihes  perform  their  | 
rotatory  ambulations  ia  composed  of  tambour- 
ines, small  drums,  and  Turkish  flutes,  or  pipes. 
The  eeromony  commences  with  prayer ;  then 
they  "begin  to  chant  in  a  very  slow,  mild, 
and  subdued  tone,  turning  round  at  flrst  very 
slowly,  and  in  time  with  the  low  and  deliberate 
notes  of  the  music.  -  This  slow  motion  increases 
till  it  becomes  a  rapid  whirl,  which  they  con- 
tinue ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  the  wild,  thiiUing 
notes  of  the  choir.  An  instantaneoue  pause  en- 
sues, which  is  followed  after  a  rest  by  another 
dance;  and  that  by  a  tldrd,  generally  wilder, 
more  rapid,  and  more  maniac-like  than  the 
preceding.  '<  The  sounds  of  Allah  ii  Allah,  La 
ilia  it  AlUih,  rose  louder  and  shriller,"  says  Mr. 
McFarlane,  describiag  this  third  dance  as  he 
witnessed  it  at  Pera ;  "  the  measure  of  the  muuo 
was  quicker  and  more  inspiEine;  the  pipes 
screamed,  the  tambourines  and  little  Eastern 
drums  clanged,  the  dancers  spun  round,  marking 
their  orbits  with  perspiration,  which  fell  in  lai^e 
drops  on  the  floor;  the  eyes  of  the  Moalemm 
spectators  glistened  with  delight ;  the  immobility 
of  their  form  and  fiuse  was  gone;  they  seemed 
electrified,  and  to  own,  in  an  extended  decree, 
the  effect  of  ancient  music  on  the  savage  mind 
as  described  by  some  historians  —  an'  effect 
strengthened  by  tbe  rapid,  giddy  whirl  before 
them,  and  form  that  mysterious  but  existing 
connection  between  sound  and  motion.  The  low, 
wooden  dome  reflchoed  and  trembled  to  the 
efforts  of  the  minstrels ;  and  the  whole  Techr£  at 
last  (to  my  eyes)  seemed  to  reel  xound  wiUi  the 
frantic  dancers." 

TURN.  AnembeUishmentformedofappt^mii- 
aturas,  consiating  of  the  note  on  which  the  turn 
is  made,  the  note  abore  it.  and  the  semitone 

helow  it  There  are  two  sorts  of  turns,  the 
common  turn  and  tbe  back  tarn.  The  common 
turn  commences  on  the  note  above ;  the  back 
turn  on  the  semitone  below.  The  following  ex- 
ample shows  the  n^uiar  turn  and  the  inserted 
fun>:  — 

Brcnlii  torn.  loTtrttd  trnni. 


turneh.  dr.  "wiluam.  a  puna  of 

Blow.  In  the  choir  books  of  the  Royal  Chapel 
and  of  many  cathedrals  is  an  anthem,  I  will 
always  give  thanks,"  called  the  Club  Anthem, 
as  having  been  composed  by  Humphrey,  Blow, 
and  Turner  in  conjunction,  and  intended  by  them 
as  a  memorial  of  the  strict  friendship  that  snb- 
usted  between  them.  Dr.  Turner  died  in  1740, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  was  buried  in 
the  eloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


TCRRSCHMIEUT,  JOHANN,  the  eldest  of 
the  very  able  &mily  of  performers  on  the  horn, 
•nd  probiibly  the  ftther  of  Carl  TOxnohmiedt, 
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was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1725.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Prince  Oettingen-Wallrasteiii. 

TURRSCHiUEDT,  ANTON,  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  good  honiist  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Albrecht  von  Teachcn. 

T^RRSCHMIEDT,  CARL.  Homist  in  the 
chamber  band  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was 
the  constant  companion  of  the  celebrated  Palsa. 
He  died  at  Berlin  in  1797.   Sec  Palsa. 

TCRE^CHBOEDT.  JOSEPH,  younger  brother 
to  the  preceding,  was  in  Paris,  uid  considered  to 
be  a  good  seoond  homist,  in  the  year  1797. 

TUARSCHMIEDT.  carl  NICOL,  son  of 
Carl  TOrrschmiedt,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1776. 
He  studied  the  horn  under  his  &ther  and  under 
Bmn  of  Beriin,  and  was  eonsMezed  au  excellent 
performer. 

TUTTA  FORZA.  (L)  With  the  utmost  ve- 
hemence ;  as  loud  as  possible, 

TUTTE  CORDE. '  (I.)  Upon  aU  the  strings. 
This  term  is  sometimes  met  with  in  music  for  tiie 
piano,  to  imply  that  the  pedal,  which  shifu  the 
movement,  must  no  longer  be  pressed  down. 

TUTTL  (L)  All.  A  wtud  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  »olo,  to  point  out  when  the  whole 
band  or  all  the  inatnunenta  of  the  kind  xequized 

are  iutroduced. 

TWELFTH.  An  interval  comprising  eleven 
conjunct  degrees,  or  twelve  sounds,  continuous 
and  diatonically  arranged. 

TYE,  or  TIE.  A  curve  line  between  two 
notes,  which  so  binds  them  that  the  two  form  but 
one  note  of  the  length  of  both. 

TYE,  DR.  CHRISTOPHER,  though  not  in- 
serted  in  tbe  list  of  musicians  of  tiie  Chapel 
Royal  or  household  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI„ 
was  doubtless  at  the  head  of  all  the  ecclesiastioal 
composers  at  that  period.  Neithrar  the  state  of 
the  church  nor  the  religious  {ninctplos  of  its 
nominal  members  were  then  sufficiently  settled 
to  render  it  possible  to  determine  who,  amoug 
quiet  and  obedient  subjects,  were  Protestants 
and  who  Catholics ;  for,  during  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  zealots  of  both  religions,  the  changes 
were  so  violent  and  za^ Id  that  great  flexibility  or 
great  dissimulation  must  have  been  practised  by 
those  who  not  only  escaped  persecution,  but 
still  continued  in  offices  either  of  church  or 
state.  The  few  who  seem  to  have  been  truly 
pious  and  conscientious  on  both  sides  suffered 
martyrdom  in  support  of  their  opinions;  the 
rest  appear  to  have  been  either  unprincipled  or 
fluctuating  between  the  two  religions.  One  of 
the  principal  evils  which  the  champions  for 
reformation  combated  was,  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  service  of  the  church  ;  however, 
the  best  choral  compositions  produced  by  the 
best  masters  of  those  times  which  have  come 
down  to  us  are  to  Latin  words.  Dr.  Bumey,  in 
his  second  volume,  has  exhibited  spedmens  of 
Dr.  Tye'a  clear  and  masterly  manner  of  compos- 
ing for  the  church  in  that  language  when  he 
was  at  least  a  nominal  Cathohc,  either  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  or  Queen  Mary  ;  and 
the  w<uthyDr.  Boyce  has  given  an  admirable 
specimen  of  hia  abilitiei  in  the  anthem  for  fbnt 
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Toicea,  "  I  will  exAlt  thee,  O  Lord,"  inserted  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  excellent  *■  Collection 
of  Cathedral  Music  hy  EngUsh  Masters."  There 
is  hardly  any  instance  to  be  found  in  the  produc- 
tions of  composers  for  the  church  during  his 
timo  of  a  piece  so  constantly  and  regularly  in 
any  one  key  as  this  is  in  that  of  C  minor  and  its 
relatives :  the  harmony  is  pure ;  the  time  and 
mdody,  titough  not  stron^y  marked  and  ac- 
cented as  In  those  of  the  hest  compositions  of 
the  present  and  last  centuries,  are  free  both  tiam 
pedantry  and  the  difficulties  of  complicated 
measures,  which  this  composer  had  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  abandon. 

That  he  translated  the  flrst  fourteen  chapters 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  metre.  In  imita- 
tion of  Stemhold's  Psalms,  which  ware  the  de- 
light of  the  court  in  which  he  lived,  was  douht- 
lus  an  absurd  undertaking ;  and  was  rendered 
still  more  ridiculous  by  the  elalxnate  music  to 
which  he  set  them,  consisting  of  fugues  and  can- 
ons of  the  most  artificial  and  complicated  de- 
scription. Dr.  Tye^  however,  if  compared  with 
his  con  temporaries,  was,  perhaps,  as  good  a  poet 
as  Stemhold.  and  as  great  a  musician  as  Europe 
could  then  boast ;  and  it  is  hardly  £ur  to  expect 
more  perfection  from  him,  or  to  blame  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  general  defects  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived. 

TTKFAIO.  (L)  The  kettladrama. 

TYRO.  (L.)  A  leamv  or  beginner  in  ma- 
sio,  whether  sctentifie  or  practicaL 

TYROL  SINGING.  In  the  mountains  of  the 
^^Tol,  hundreds  of  the  women  and  children 
come  out  when  it  is  near  bedtime  and  sing  their 
national  song,  until  they  hear  their  husbands, 
fiothevs,  or  brothere  answer  them  from  the  hills 
on  their  return  home.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  the  wives  of  the  fishennen  oome  down 
to  tiie  beech  about  snnset  end  aing  a  melody. 
They  nng  the  first  Tene^  and  then  listen  for 


some  time ;  and  then  sing  the  second  verae^  and 
listen  until  they  hear  the  answer  come  &om  Ae 
fishermen,  who  are  thus  guided  by  the  sounds 
to  their  own  Tillage. 

TYROUENNE.   (P.)   A  dance  peculiar  to 

the  inhabitants  of  the  Tjn-ol. 

TYKT.£US,  an  Athenian  general  and  musi- 
dan.  is  celehnted  by  all  antiquity  for  the  compo- 
sition of  military  songs  and  ura,  as  well  as  the 
performance  of  them.  He  was  called  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  the  second 
war  with  the  Messenians,  about  six  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years  before  Christ ;  and  a  mem- 
orablo  victory  which  they  obtained  over  that 
people  ia  attributed  by  the  andent  scholiasu 
upon  Horace  to  the  animating  sound  of  a  new 
military  flute,  or  clarion,  invented  and  played 
upon  by  Tj-rtffius.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  they 
gave  him  the  freedom  of  their  city,  and  that  his 
military  airs  were  constantly  eung  and  played  in 
the  Spartan  army  to  the  last  hour  of  the  repub- 
lic. And  Lyou^ns  the  orator,  in  his  oration 
against  Leocratcs,  seyB,  '*  The  Spartans  made  a 
law,  that,  whenever  they  were  in  arms  and  gtung 
out  upon  any  military  expedition,  they  should 
all  be  first  summoned  to  the  kind's  tent  to  hear 
the  songs  of  Tyrtsus,"  thinking  it  the  best  means 
of  sending  them  forth  in  a  d^ioaitioR  to  die  with 
pleasure  nx  their  oountry.  an  was  likewise  the 
author  of  e  cdehrated  song  and  dance  peribrmed 
at  ftsti'nds  hy  three  choirs,  the  first  of  which  was 
oiHaposed  of  old  men,  the  second  of  such  as  were 
arrived  at  maturity,  and  the  third  of  boys.  The 
first  began  by  this  Tente :  — 

"  In  rovlh  o«  Mdta  «Iih  BMfld  Mte  tfmd." 
Theseocmd, — 

-WapnMtilDirKA-FSWartflMMBt." 

The  third, — 


Wi  kaps  Mr  fklve  dMdi  «m  ruM  MngaHi* 
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UBER,  CHKISTIAN  BENJAMIN,  adTOcate, 
fcc,  at  BieGlau,  was  bom  tliere  in  1746.  He  was 
a  dietinguished  musical  amateur  and  performer 
on  the  harpsichord ;  also  composed  maoh  harpsi- 
chord music  and  several  operettas  and  cantatas, 
which  appeared  between  the  years  1772  and 
1787. 

TIBER,  FBIEDBICH  CHRISTIAX  HEE^ 
KANN,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Bree- 
lan  in  1781.  He  at  &nt  pursued  tho  study  of  the 
law  at  the  CniTersity  of  HaUe ;  but  the  counsels 
of  TQrk  determined  him  to  yield  to  his  natural 
bent  and  devote  himself  to  musical  composition. 
Tflrk  had  resigned  to  him  the  direction  of  the  win- 
ter concerts  at  Halle ;  and  there  he  had  hia  first 
woriu  executed,  conmstang  of  a  concerto  fox  the 
TioUn  and  a  cantata.  Iao  bTorable  reception 
of  these  efEbrts  led  him  to  undertake  the  compo- 
sition of  an  opera,  "Dia  Ridnen  von  Portici," 
which  he  did  not  finish.  The  overture  and  cer- 
tain airs  from  it  alone  were  known  about  1S03. 
Eetumiug  to  Breslau,  he  again  began  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  legal  profenion;  but  his  earnest 
appeals  to  his  lather,  and  the  success  of  a  second 
cantata,  "  Die  Feier  der  Uebe,"  decided  the  latter 
to  leave  him  to  his  own  tastes.  In  1804  he  ac- 
companied Prince  Eadziwill  to  Berlin,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Prince  Louis  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  as  solo  violinist,  on  the  reconunendotiou 
of  Bouiard  Komberg ;  but  the  events  of  1806  de- 
prived him  of  that  poution.  He  had  already 
given  a  grand  concert  at  Berlin,  at  which  his 
talent  on  the  violin  was  greatly  admired.  In 
1807  a  place  was  ofiiored  him  in  the  chapel  of 
Brunswick ;  but  he  left  it  in  December,  1808,  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  King  of  Westphalia  as 
first  violin  and  director  of  ttie  German  Opera. 
He  wrote  at  Cassel  several  conoertoa:  the  Ger- 
man intermezzo  ** Der  falacAe  Werber;"  the  mu- 
sic to  "Moses,"  a  drama  by  Klingemann;  to 
"  The  Diver,"  by  Schiller ;  and  several  French 
comic  operas,  of  which  the  only  one  now  known 
is  "  Le>  Marina."  At  the  dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wes^halia,  in  1814,  Uber  accepted  the 
place  of  director  qf  music  in  the  theatre  of  May- 
ence,  where  he  produced  the  operetta,  "Derfroha 
Tag."  Appointed  musical  director  to  the  troupe  of 
Scconda,  at  Dresden,  in  1816,  he  wrote  there  the 
mmic  of  "  Saxonia,"  an  allegorical  piece.  After 
this  he  spent  some  time  in  Leipeic,  giving  private 
lessons;  and  then  accepted,  in  1817,  the  phce  of 
catitor  and  director  of  the  music  at  the  Church  of 
the  Cross  in  Dresden.  There  he  wrote  a  cantata 
for  the  jubilee  of  the  King  of  Saxony  in  1818; 
another  entitled  "Die  Feier  der  Auferatehung ;" 
the  music  to  the  AxtctOA  Drr  ewige  Jvde ;"  and 
the  oratorio,  The  Last  Words  of  the  Savior." 
He  ^ed  on  the  2d  of  Much,  1822,  joat  as  they 
were  aecuting  his  oratorio  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Church  of  the  Cross. 

UBER,  ALEXANDER,  second  son  of  Chris- 
tian Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  1788.  He 
im  a  diatinguuhed  violoncdlist,  and  a  composer 


of  instrumental  muslo,  songs,  fto.  He  died  in 
1824. 

'6BERMASSIGE.  (G.)  Augmented,  super- 
fluons  in  regard  to  intravals. 

tjBTJNG.  (G.)  An  exercise  or  study  for  any 
musical  instrument 

UCELLINI,  DOM.  MARCO.  Chapel-master 
to  the  college  of  Fanaa  about  the  middle  of  tlia 
seventeenth  century.   He  eomposed  the  operas 

«  Le  JVora  d^Enea,"  1673 ;  "  EvmUi  di  Fitandro  ed 
Edeata,"  1675;  and  "Giove  di  Elide  fuimi/tato," 
1677.  Several  sonatas,  symphonies,  &c.,  hj  him 
were  also  published. 

■DDALSCHALK,  abbot  of  a  convent  at  Augs- 
burg, died  in  lldl.  Many  hymns  composed  by 
him  are  still  aung  in  the  chxirches  of  that  town. 

TJFFENBACH,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort  in  1687.  In  early  life  he 
studied  the  law,  and  afterwards  devoted  his  tal- 
ents entirely  to  music  and  poetry.  Amongst  his 
wurka  was  •*The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Chnat,  by 
Thomas  k  Kempis,"  adapted  to  music. 

TJFFENBACH,  ZACH.  CONRAD  D',  broth- 
er of  the  Receding,  and  a  lawyer,  was  bora  at 
Frankfort  m  1S63.  In  a  work  published  by  him 
in  1713,  cntitied  " Merkvitrdige  Reiaen"  &c.,  are 
to  be  found  several  iatereeting  anecdotes  relating 
to  music  He  was  himself  a  good  amateur  flutist 
and  violinist   He  died  at  f^iankfort  in  173S. 

UGAB.   (H.)   An  orgftn. 

UGOUNI,  BLAS.,  a  learned  Italian,  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  subsequentiy  to  the  year  17S6, 
a  work  in  several  folio  volumes,  entitled  "  The- 
aaurua  anii^itatum  aacrarum,  tomptedeaa  aeleclit- 
aijmt  dariatimorum  virorum  opuacula,  in  qmbua  ve- 
tentm  H^raonm  initmita,  ritua  aacri  et  ci- 

viUa  illtuiratUar."  The  thizty-eeoond  volume  of 
this  collsetion  is  entirely  devoted,  to  the  subject 
of  Hebrew  mune. 

UQUALE.   (L)  A  word  ngniiying  an  equal 

and  just  time. 

UGTJa£mENTE.   (L)   EquaUy,  bU  alike. 

TJHDE,  JOHANN  OTHON,  a  lawyer  and 
musical  amateur  at  Berlin,  was  bom  in  Lithua- 
nia in  1725.  He  was  a  violin  pupil  of  Simonetti, 
and  studied  the  harpeiohord  and  composition  im- 
der  Schafroth.  He  composed,  subeequenUy  to 
the  year  1746,  several  symphonies,  concertos, 
tiios,  &c.,  for  the  violin.  He  also  wrote  many 
French,  Italian,  and  Gwman  airs,  which  he  sang 
himself  in  private  ccuicetts.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1766. 

TTHLMANN,  JOHANN  ADAM,  music  di- 
rector  to  the  court  at  Bamberg,  was  bora  at  Kro* 
nach  in  1732.  He  studied  composition  at  Mu- 
nich, and  wont  afterwards  to  Bamberg  in  the 
above  situation,  where,  Inr  his  aUlities  aa  a  mas- 
ter of  counterpoint,  he  formed  many  excellent 
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pupils.  He  yna  himself  an  able  composer;  but 
tin  woriu  are  difficult.  His  modeetj^  prevented 
him  from  pnbliBhiii|;  any  of  them.  His  chief  in- 
Btnunent  was  the  tioUh,  over  which  he  had  the 
most  pe^t  command.  He  died  at  Bamberg  in 
1802. 

ULBEICH,  MAXIMILtAN.  Bookkeeper  un- 
der the  Lower  Austrian  govemment,  at  Vienna, 
in  1796.  Though  only  an  amateur^  he  ^osaopaod 
such  distinguished  tslents  in  composition  that 
both  his  instrumental  and  vocal  works  met  with 
a  good  reception.  His  srmphonies  are  r  irticu- 
larly  eetonned ;  they  are  "best  calculated  tbt  pcr- 
fbrmanoe  on  soiemn  occasions. 

ULTCH,  JOHANN,  singer  and  composer  at 
Wittenberg  in  the  serenteenth  century,  wss 
bom  at  Leipsic.  He  published  a  short  introduc- 
tion to  singing  at  Wittenberg  in  1678. 

ULLALOO.  One  of  the  vocal  deplorationa  of 
the  Irish  over  the  dead. 

ULLIXGER,  AUOUSrm.  an  aUe  church 
composer  at  Munich*  cUad  too  soon  for  muucal 
acieiico  in  1780. 

ULLOA,  DON  FEDBO,  published  at  Madrid* 
in  17l7.  a  work  entitled  "  Mmum  Universalit,  0 
Prindpios  Univenatea  da  Mutica," 

UUtlCH,  JOHANN  RUDOLF.  An  excel- 
lent  performer  on  the  hautboy  and  composer  for 
that  instrument,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Wurtcmberg  at  Stuttgard.  He  retired 
to  Switzerland  about  the  year  1780.   Died  179fi- 

UMBREIT,  CARL  GOTTLIEB,  organist  at 
Sonne,  bom  near  Ciotha  in  1763(  was  an  eminent 
pupil  of  the  great  organist  KitteL  He  entered 
upon  a  very  honorable  career  as  a  mUMcian,  by 
publishing,  in  small  collections,  several  of  his  or- 
gan pieces  and  chorals,  in  ordra  to  promote  the 
genuine  art  of  organ  playing.  The  published 
works  of  Umbreit  are,  "12  Org^tUcJiv  vertchU- 
deiier  ArU  Ijc.,  IsU  Samntlung,"  Leipsio  and  Go- 
tha,  1798;  Dar^aiehm,  2U  Samml.,"  Gotha, 
1800 !  "  15  Choral-Vonpuie  fur  du  Orgel," 

Gotha,  1800 ;  "  12  OrgtlttOdu  verteh.  AH,  3fa  Aw 
&U  SammU,"  Gotha,  1802  and  1806;  "Fnnfiig 
C/ioral-ilelodimi  ttimndg  fur  die  Orffel  bearbeitet," 
Gotha,  1608;  "  AUgenuiTtet  ChonMuch  fur  die 
ProtetlaniitcA^  ICircAa  vieratimmiff  ouaffetetst  mit 
einer  Einbitung  liber  den  JUrchengeeang  xtnd  detaen 
Begkitung  dutch  die  Org^,  von,  SfC^"  Gotha,  1811. 
This  choral  book  contains  three  hundred  and 
thirty-two  melodies  to  twelve  of  the  best  and 
newest  collections  of  hymns  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony.  In  all,  there  art  medodies  to  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  hymns,  for 
four  vtdces,  with  a  baas.  Umbreit  ia  alao  the  first 
who  in  Biuh  collections  mentioned  the  names  of 
the  comx>oaers  of  these  hymns.  By  this  work  he 
raised  himself  a  lasting  monument  of  his  har- 
monic knowledge  and  of  his  talents  for  organ  ac- 
companiment. 

UMKEHRUNG.  (G.)  Inversion  in  speaking 
of  chords. 

UMLAUFF,  IGNAZ,  chapcl-maetor  to  the 
emperor,  and  music  director  at  the  Gorman  ope- 
ra at  Vienna,  first  entered  that  orchestra  in  1772, 
in  the  capacity  of  violinist,  and,  in  1778,  was 
nominated  director.  He  fur^ermore  superin- 
tended the  music  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  during 


the  abaenoa  of  Salioi,  and  was  also,  in  1796,  ap- 

Sointed  [oano-forte  master  to  the  young  arc  fl- 
uke. 'His  Toxks  consist  of  several  church  cotn- 
positions,  some  piano-forte  music,  and  about  six 
operettas. 

UMSTADT,  JOSEPH,  music  duector  in  the 
chapel  of  Count  Brahl,  published  some  haipiL- 
chord  music  about  the  year  1750. 

UN.   (L)   A;  as,  (M^KMOfalitOe. 

UNA  CORDA.  (L)  Lnplioa  that  ap«nage 
is  to  be  i^yed  upon  only  ono  string. 

UNACCENTED.  Thoae  paiti  of  a  meaann 
ere  unaccented  which  azo  not  of  mneh  impor- 
tance. 

UNACCOMPANIED.  An  air  intended  to  be 
sung,  or  a  recitative  designed  to  be  apc^n,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  initmmentat  la  said  to  bo 

unaceompanied. 

UNDER  PART.  That  part  in  a  duet,  or  trio, 
which  is  subordinate  to,  or  beneath,  the  other 
pari  or  parti. 

UNDULATION.  That  agitation  in  the  aiz 
occasioned  by  the  vibration  of  any  sonorous 
body.  So  called  because  it  reaembles  the  motion 
of  waves. 

UNOER,  CAROLINE,  called  in  Italy  Uncker, 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  recent  times,  was  Dnm 
at  Vienna  in  1800,  and  there  pursued  her  vocal 
studies.  She  made  her  dibut  in  1819  in  the  rdle 
of  Cherubino,  in  Mozart's  "  Nozse  di  Figaro."  In 
1825  she  sang  at  Naples,  Milan,  Turin,  and  Rome 
with  great  success.  She  was  tall  and  beautiful, 
posseiwed  a  true  dranuttc  feeling,  and  only  lacked 
equality  of  voice  to  be  conntod  among  the  great 
singers  of  Italian  opera.  In  J683  she  toade  her 
firat  appearance  in  Paris,  where  her  success  was 
not  very  decided.  Thence  she  proceeded  to  Flor- 
ence, where  her  triumph  was  complete;  thence 
to  Venice,  Rome,  IWeste,  Vienna,  Dresden,  (in 
1839 ;)  and  finally  again  to  Trieste  and  FlmrNice. 
In  1840  she  retired  from  the  stace^  baring  ioar> 
ried  happily,  and  settled  in  Drea&n. 

UNGEB,  JOHANN  FBIEDRICH,  counadler 
of  justice  at  Brunswick,  was  bom  there  in  1716. 
He  invented  a  machine  to  be  attached  to  a  harp- 
sichord which  should  write  down  ewy  succes- 
sive note  performed  on  the  instrument.  He  pub- 
lished at  Brunswick,  in  1774,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  machine  entitled  Euttemf  tfiner 
MaeehitUf"  &c   He  dW  at  Bronswick  in  1781. 

See  HOHLFBLD. 

UNQERADE  TAKTART.  (G.)  Triple  timfc 

UNHABMONIOUS.   Dissonant,  discordant. 

UNISON,  or  UNra.  TImt  CMUonanee^  or  co- 
incidence of  sounds,  proceeding  from  an  equality 
in  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a  given  time 
by  two  sonorous  bodies ;  or  the  wion  of  two 
sounds,  so  directly  umilar  to  each  other  in  respect 
of  gravity,  or  aonteness,  that  the  ear,  percriving 
no  diflbrenoek  receives  them  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  ancients  wero  much  divided  in  opinion  re- 
specting the  question,  whether  the  unuon  be  a 
oonsonanoe.  Aristotle  speaks  in  the  negative; 
Muris,  Mersennue,  and  oUiers  declare  in  die  af- 
firmative. The  decision  of  the  question,  however, 
depends  on  the  definition  we  give  to  the  word 
conionanee,   If^  by  a  consonance,  we  only  nndec* 
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stand  the  Bunultaneous  junction  of  two  or  more 
sounds  agreeable  to  the  ear,  the  unison  is  a  diB- 
coQSonanco;  but  if  we  imply  by  the  conBonanco 
the  combination  of  sounds  of  a  different  pitch, 
L  e.  sounds  less  or  more  acute  with  respect  to 
each  other,  tho  urmsk,  by  its  own  definitloii,  is 
not  a  consonanCA. 

TJNISONI,  TTNISONO.  TJNISONANT,  or 
TTNIS.  (L  pL)  A  word  implying  that  the 
partt  in  a  score  over  which  it  is  written  are  in 
unison  with  each  other;  as,  violini  unisoiti,  the 
violins  in  unison;  fiauti  unisoni,  the  flutes  in 
unison. 

UNISONOUS,  or  TJNISONANT.  An  epithet 
appUed  to  those  soimds  which  are  of  the  same 
degree  MmtttMM  or  gnTity;  L  e.,  in  unison 
wiu  eaoh  other. 


UNISON  PASSAGES.  The  unison  performa 
an  important  part  in  orchestral  music.  Passages 
in  unison  must  be  often  employed ;  and,  when 
they  are  used  to  express  a  pleasing  or  majestic 
trait  of  melody,  their  effect  is  certain.  Such  pas- 
sages vary  the  harmony  by  suffering  it  to  repose 
for  a  while,  without  diminishing  its  interest  or 
robbing  the  orchestra  of  either  its  fulness  or  its 
power. 

The  unison  is  susceptible  of  severttl  different 
modiflcationB ;  viz.,  — 

1.  The  unison  with  stringed  instruments  only. 

2.  The  unison  with  wind  instruments  only. 

3.  The  unison  with  both  stringed  and  wind  in- 
stnunents  comlaned. 

4.  The  unison  Taxied  in  difllerent  ways. 


EXAHFLES. 


TJnlton  with  ■jnet^atiaiu,  ao. 


Intornipted  by  fwtfc 


-Wib  pudag  BOlM. 


UNIVOCAL.  The  epithet  applied  by  Ptole- 
my to  the  OGtare  and  its  rspUcates. 

UNHELODIOUS.  An  epithet  applicable  to 
any  succession  of  notes  not  forming  an  air ;  not 
producing  an  appreciablo  effect- 

UNMUSICAI*  An  epithet  applied  not  only 
to  all  jarring  and  dissonant  sounda,  but  to  what- 
ever is  not  al»olutely  harmoninus,  melodious,  or 
agreeable  to  a  cultivated  ear.  Unmusical  sounds 
ore  those  produced  by  irregular  vibrations.  If 
the  impulse  ia  short  and  single,  we  hear  a  sound 
like  the  blow  of  a  hammer  on  stone,  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  or  the  crack,  of  a  whip ;  if  of  perceptible 
duration,  and  irregular,  wo  hear  a  crash  like  tho 
falling  of  a  tree  or  of  a  building;  if  of  some 
length  of  time,  and  interrupted,  we  hear  a  rum- 
bling like  a  peal  <tf  thnnder  or  an  earthquake ; 
and  such  is  the  extreme  sensiUlity  of  the  ear 
that  all  sounds,  whether  musical  or  Tinmnrical, 
are  perlectly  distinguishaUe  from  one  another. 

UN  POCO  HITENUTO.  (L)  ATorylitUe 
slower. 

UNSTRUNG-.  Said  of  any  inBtnunent  from 
which  the  Btiiugi  have  boon  taken. 

UNTUNASLE.  An  epithet  appUed  to  those 
pipes,  or  strings,  which  from  some  flaw,  or  {he 
inequality  of  their  parta,  oannot  be  toonght  to  an 
exactly  imEsonooa  pitch. 


UPINGE.  The  name  of  a  song  consecxatod 
hy  tho  ancient  Greeks  to  Diana. 

USBANI,  an  Italian  compoMr,  redded  Sax 
many  years  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  frmn  about 

the  year  1784.  His  taste  in  arranging  Scotch 
music,  and  even  in  composing  imitations  of  it, 
was  highly  considered  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
published  several  volumes  of  Scotch  melodies, 
with  now  accompaniments,  and  some  of  his  own 
airs  iutarmixed.  One  of  his  meet  admixed  son^ 
in  the  Scotch  style  ia  *'The  Eed  Bos^"  given  in 
the  Vocal  Anthology.  Amongst  his  oth»  works 
were  <■  li  Famaee,"  op.  ser.,  performed  at  Dubhn ; 
and  *<  II  TWofi/b  di  Cielia,"  op.  set.,  also  performed 
at  Dublin,  in  which  dty  he  died  in  the  year  1816. 

URENA,  PIETRO  Tt;  a  Spanish  monk,  flour- 
ished in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Milanese. 
He  was  bom  blind,  and  before  his  death  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Arteaga  pretends  that 
he  was  the  first  who  added  a  seventh  syllable  to 
the  Guidonian  scale. 

UHPEY,  THOMAS  D'.  A  celebrated  conviv- 
ial songster  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  He  lived 
chiefly  in  the  ale  and  wine  houses  of  London, 
where  ho  sang  hia  own  compositiona  wit^  much 
humor.  He  had  also  an  excellent  TtAuB,  whicht 
however,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  Uie  extent 
of  hia  muKcal  talents.   In  1719  there  was  pub- 
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lifthed  in  London  a  collection  of  his  s^gs,  enti- 
tied  "  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  putgo  Melan- 
choly ;  being  a  collection  of  the  bwt  merry  bal- 
lads and  songs,  old  and  new,  fitted  to  all  httmors, 
having  each  their  proper  tone  tor  «ther  voice  or 
instrumont."  To  this  book  his  portrait  ia  prefixed. 

■UmO,  FRAXCESCO  ANTONIO,  chapel- 
master  at  Venice  in  the  Bcreuteenth  century, 
publishod  at  Bologna,  in  1G97,  "  Salmi  CotKeriati, 
&  3  Voei,  con  Violini,"  Op.  2. 

TJRSILLO,  FABIO,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
about  the  year  1748,  three  seta  of  violin  trioa. 
He  was  a  chapel-master  at  Kome. 

URSINI,  GIACOMO,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  at  Pautremoh,  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  published,  amongst 
other  works,  "iladriffali  H  Tiict,"  Venice ;  and 
"  Ein  aitderej  Werk,"  Venice,  1650. 

TJRSO,  CAMILLA,  belongs  to  an  Italian  fam- 
ily which  has  rendered  considerable  service  to 
art.  Her  iather,  Salvator  Ucbo,  bom  at  Palermo 
in  1810,  wBfl  the  Bon  of  a  diatinguiahod  mdsician, 
and  himself  received  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion. He  esublished  Mmself  at  Nantes,  where 
he  was  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Crosa. 
At  the  age  of  six  years  she  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  children  in  the  world.  Her  musical 
sensibility  was  so  exquisite  that  the  slightest 
sound  caused  her  to  weep  or  laugh  according  as 
it  expressed  joy  or  gri^.  Her  father,  from  an 
early  period*  devoted  all  his  time  to  tiie  educa- 
tion of  this  interesting  child,  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  superior  being,  oommitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  his  care.  The  occasion  which  first  re- 
vealed to  Camilla  her  vocation,  and  when  she 
made  choice  of  the  instmment  which  was  to  give 
her,  at  such  a  tender  age,  the  joys  and  glories  of 
the  artist,  deserves  to  be  related.  Her  fatlier  had 
taken  her  to  a  mass  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  ho  was  organist.  The 
temple  had  been  sumptuously  decorated  for  the 
solemnities  of  the  day ;  and  the  rays  of  the  au- 
tumn sun,  shining  through  the  windows  of  stained 
glass,  shed  n  grave  and  religious  light  upon  the 
nave.  At  the  moment  when  Camilla  had  taken 
a  place  at  her  lather's  side,  a  well-trained  orches- 
tra gave  tho  opening  chorda  of  the  Kyrie  Eleiaon. 
Soon  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  of  the  voices 
of  the  choir  joined  with  the  harmonies  of  the 
instmments.  From  that  moment  Camilla  re- 
mained motionless  as  the  pillar  against  which 
she  was  leaning ;  all  the  pomp  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice had  disappeared  from  her  eyes ;  she  had 
but  one  sense  left  —  hearing ;  and  while  other 
children  of  her  age  were  gazing  with  curious 
oyea  upon  the  altar,  blaring  with  tapers,  and  the 
gilded  vestments  of  the  priests,  Camilla  saw 
nothing,  heard  nothing,  but  the  music  and  the 
HDging.  Finally,  ike  service  being  flniahed*  the 
music  ceased,  the  crowd  began  to  retire,  while 
she  still  stood,  as  if  listening,  mute  and  motion- 
less as  a  statue.  Her  father  was  obliged  to  take 
her  by  the  arm  to  make  her  conscious  that  they 
were  alone  and  that  it  was  time  to  return  home. 
Camilla  followed,  and  confided  to  him,  on  the 
vay,  all  her  impressioos.  What  she  had  fonnd 
to  Sc  most  beautiful,  most  touching,  in  the  midst 
of  the  mass  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  instrament  which 
had  most  charmed  her  among  all  thoM  i^mse 


sounds  rang  among  the  vaults  of  the  church, 
was  the  violin,  the  kmg  of  instruments — the  vio- 
lin, whose  tones  weep  and  sing  like  the  hooun 
voice ;  that  instnunent  which  best  ohm  the  handi 
the  most  ^(dent  agent  of  the  will  and  the  bisiMra- 
tion  of  the  artist.  "  I  wish  to  learn  the  violin." 
said  the  little  Camilla,  resolutely,  to  her  father. 
M.  Uiso,  like  a  aennble  nun,  did  not  attempt  to 
oppose  an  inclination  announced  in  so  chanKter- 
istic  a  manner:  he  procured  a  teacher  of  the  vi- 
olin for  his  danghter,  and  himself  taught  ha  the 
first  elements  of  murie.  Nature  had  endowed 
tiie  child  with  those  raze  qualiUes  which  are  the 
certain  iniUct^ns  of  an  irreaistible  destiny.  The 
process  of  Camilla  was  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  end 
of  f^ut  a  year,  she  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  public  at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widow  of  an  artist.  The  dibiit  of  the  yonng 
virtuoso  produced  an  sensation.  The 

principal  journal  of  Nantes  sjwaks  as  follows  of 
her  performance  on  this  ooossion :  ■•  Never  had 
violinist  a  pote  more  exact,  firmer,  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  easy ;  never  was  bow  guided 
with  greater  precision  than  by  this  little  Urae, 
whose  deliwry  made  all  the  mcrthms  smile.  Lis- 
ten, now,  to  Uie  air  vanie  of  the  celebrated  Do 
B^iot :  under  these  fingers,  which  are  yet  often 
busied  in  dres^ng  a  doll,  the  instrument  gives 
out  a  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone,  with  an  ex- 
pression most  remarkable.  Every  light  and  shade 
ui  observed,  and  all  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
poser are  faithfully  rendered.   Hne  oome  more 
energetic  pass^es;  the  feeble  child  will  find 
strength  necessary ;  and  the  voice  of  the  instru- 
ment assumes  a  iblnesa  which  one  could  not  look 
for  in  the  diminutive  violin.   Effects  of  double 
stopping,  ataceato,  rapid  arpeggios,  every  thing, 
is  executed  with  the  same  precision,  the  same 
purity,  the  same  grace.   It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  ovation  that  the  oh0d  recrived.  Re- 
peatedly interrupted  byaralanse  and  acdama- 
tions,  she  was  saluted  at  tho  end  by  salvos  of 
bravoB  and  a  shower  of  bouquets."   Shortly  af- 
ter this  concert,  M.  TJrso,  desiring  to  perfect  the 
education  of  his  daughter  by  plodng  her  under 
the  greatest  masters,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon 
the  position  which  he  held  at  Nantes,  in  order 
to  establish  himself  with  his  whole  &mily  at 
Paris,  where,  as  soon  «s  he  arrived,  he  ^eswited 
himself  to  M.  Massort,  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire.   Struck  by  the  extraordinary  talent  of 
Camilla,  and  deeply  interested  in  her  by  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  Massart  adnutted 
her  to  his  class,  and  wished,  beside,  to  give  her 
private  instruction.   With  sttoh  a  teacher,  the 
young  pupil  could  not  but  make  the  most  rapid 
progress.   One  who  heard  her  at  this  period  at 
a  private  mirie  says  of  her,  "  Her  attitude  was 
at  once  modest  and  confident;  one  would  say 
that  she  hod  a  consciousness  of  herseK  of  her 
talent,  and  that  this  conviction   inniired  her 
with  the  boldness  whioh  is  indtspensaue  to  the 
success  of  all  who  would  offter  themselves  for  the 
suffiages  or  to  the  ctiticiam  of  the  public.  Hub 
strength,  which  springs  fiom  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  is  as  necessary  to  the  artist  as  su- 
periority of  talent,"    Succesa  followed  the  young 
artiste  every  where.   Dilettanti,  artists,  every 
body,  overwndmed  hw  with  pmisa  and  loaded 
her  with  bonbons  and  toys ;  a  kind  of  ovalioii 
to  which  the  little  Camilla  was  not  yet  of  an  age 
to  be  inaenubUb 
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Proud  of  the  racceee  of  hie  daughter,  M.  TTrso, 
with  a  view  to  better  his  modoet  ciroiimstances, 
started  on  a  tour  through  the  departments.  It 
WHS  a  Buccesuon  of  triumphs.  Then  a  series  of 
concerts  in  Bome  of  the  Oennan  cities,  Uudel- 
hag,  Baden-BacUm,  Mayence;  anotiiOT  series  at 
orations.  ^Hnally  the  Xlrso  ftmily  retimed  to 
Paris,  whore  Massart  was  awaiting  hia  pupil  with 
impatience.  Camilla  returned  with  new  ardor 
to  her  studies  under  the  skilful  and  paternal  di- 
rection of  her  excellent  professor.  In  a  few 
mouths  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  public 
oonoerta  of  Paris  before  audiences  whose  vecdict 
decides  tho  fiite  of  aspirii^  artists ;  at  the  Salle 
Hers,  Soci6tA  Folytechniqui^  Uie  Conaerrabure, 
the  Awociation  of  Mosicu  Artists.  Every  where 
her  success  was  the  same ;  and,  crowned  with  the 
approval  of  these  audiences,  she  now,  in  the  words 
of  her  luographn',  "  is  walking  in  the  steps  of 
the  gtoatest  virtuoii.  She  plays  the  violin,  not 
as  any  well-organized  chila  might  play,  after  a 
certain  period  devoted  to  study,  out  inched  with 
a  skill  truly  prodi^ous.  Hor  pote,  her  energy, 
her  bowing  reveal  the  conaununate  artist.  But 
what  is  most  surprisiiig  is  the  sentiment  of  her 
execution ;  she  excels  in  that  essential  expression 
which  comes  wholly  fttm  the  soul*  and  which 
the  composer,  from  lack  of  means  to  note  and 
write  out,  abandons  to  the  discretion  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  executant." 

Camilla  Urso  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852, 
and  has  performed  at  the  principal  concerts  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  indeed  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  to  the  admira- 
UoD  of  all.  As  we  write,  (March,  1854,)  she  is 
fMnnitn^^  With  thfl  cooccrt  tToupe  of  iSme.  Son- 
tag,  giving  concerts  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Ac. 

USEDA,  JOSEPHA,  caUed  SPAONOLETTI. 
was  a  celebrated  nnger  in  Italy  about  the  year 

1760. 


USUS.  That  bns«h  ef  Um  Mdeitt  raelopatft  vbtdi  evnpr*- 
liMided  Dm  nilM  ftt  M  lasnladnc  Om  oidar.ai  meecMlon  of  V» 


■omidi  M  to  prodDM  an  ifKeable  mclod?.  Then  wcrs  ftmr  ipe- 
Cic*  of  UJim.  «t  we  Inm  from  Ariitldei  ■nd  EncDd. 

The  flnt  wu.  When  the  nol«  fDllowedoch  other  iff  grado,  u  lha 
Italiftni  uj,  otId  conjoint  (Ifsrcci.t.  t.,  without  mliilns  any  Inter- 
mediate Knmd.  The  lecond.  when  the  nMci  deicended  Kiadaally, 
atdi  aratto  deaeendtiiU.  The  third,  when  the  notei.aflcr  hiiving 
ucended  t>r  natural,  or  diatonic  aoandi,  dwended  throufth  tho 
Muni  degree*,  eicrpt  Ihal,  iniUiad  of  B  natnnl,  B  flat  wu  alwaya 
touchcdln  dcieendlng.  The  fbarth regajiled  Uma,Le.,  the  ItnfUi 
or  dnraHon  of  the  aoandj. 

The  fitw  rale*  found  In  the  acarcB  Mid  obMur«  tnatlM«  of  the  an- 
elcnti  (tin  remaining,  leare  ni  gmllr  la  the  dulc  with  raapect  to 
RMar  important  point*  In  the  moila  of  thm  Ureeki  ud  Bomini  t 
but  avM  non  IheM  we  nuv  eollecl  tbal  their  mUm,  when  •  UtUib 
adenoe.  wai  eariieil  to  a  noltla  «zlHit,uid  that  uw  eObiti  of  it*  prM- 
tlee  wen  gicat  and  itiiUBt 

UT.  The  first  of  the  monosyllables  adopted 
by  Guido,  and  still  used  by  tlie  French  in  solmi- 
zatiou.  The  Italians,  deeming  this  syllable  too 
hard  for  free  and  easy  pronunciation,  substitute 
in  its  place  that  of  do.  Ut  and  do  are  always 
the  tonus,  at  key  note,  of  the  major  mode,  and  the 
mediant,  or  third,  of  the  minor  mode. 

UT  QUEANT  LAXIS,  &c.  (L.)  A  hymn 
composed  about  770,  and  ascriW  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Rendered  funOus  by  Guido,  who 
took  £rom  its  flnt  strode  the  monosyllables  ap- 
plied to  the  notes  of  his  gamut. 

UTENTHAL,  ALEXANDER,  a  &Tarite 
composer  of  the  uxteenth  century,  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
Many  of  his  published  chturch  pieces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  public  library  at  Munich,  under  the 
name  of  Uttendal.  His  works  bear  date  from 
the  years  1570  to  1583. 

UTRICULARIS  TIBIA.  (L.)  The  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  b<tgpipe.  See  that 
word. 

UTITNI,  FRANCESCO,  chapcl-raastcr  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  was  the  predecessor  of  Erauao 
at  Stockholm.  He  resigned  his  office,  with  a 
pension,  about  the  year  1795.  He  was  in  T&sm- 
land  many  years  previously,  and  publi^ed  In 
London,  in  1770,  semal  sonatas  for  difierent  in- 
struments. He  produced  Bereral  opens  whilst 
at  Stockholm. 
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V  is  used  for  tho  abbrerlation  of  Hko  word  vto- 
Uh  ;  and,  when  written  double,  implies  both  the 
first  and  second  Tiolins.  It  is  sometiraes  used 
t»,  V.  P.,  violin  primo ;  V.  S.,  violin  secondo ;  and 
v.  S.,  void  ntbito,  turn  over  quickly. 

VA.  (I.)  Qo  on ;  as,  va  crescendo,  go  on  in- 
creasing. 

VACCAJ,  NICOLO,  an  opeiatto  composer, 
was  born  in  1791  at  Tolentino,  in  the  I^man 
States.  lu  18U  he  became  a  pupil  of  Faisiello 
At  Naples;  and  between  that  time  and  1820  he 
produced  half  a  dozen  operas,  bosidea  cantatas, 
balletM,  &c.  Disgusted  with  the  dramatic  career, 
ho  then  taught  singing  first  at  Venice,  then  at 
Trieste  in  18:21,  and  at  Vienna  in  1623.  In  1821 
he  went  to  Milan,  where  he  wrote  the  opera 
buiift  "  Pietro  il  Grand*"  for  Parma;  and  in  the 
■aioe  year  his  *■  Piutar^la  fmdtOaria  "  was  pro- 
duced at  Turin.  Called  to  Najdes  in  1825,  he 
composed  "  Zudig  ed  Aitariea ;  "  and  on  return- 
ing to  Milan  he  brought  out  "  Qiulieita  e  Borneo," 
his  best  work.  In  1829  be  went  to  Paris,  where 
ho  was  considered  one  of  the  best  masters  of 
Italian  singing.  After  two  years  he  also  went  to 
London  and  taught;  but  after  the  rertdutiou  of 
1830  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  composed 
more  operas,  and  in  1838  become  the  first  master 
of  composition  in  tho  Conservatory  at  Milan, 
which  place  he  still  occupied  in  1843. 

VACCABI,  FRANCESCO,  sn  excdlent  tio- 
Unist,  was  bora  at  Modena  in  1773.  At  five 
yean  of  ago  his  father  sot  him  to  study  the  vio- 
lin, and,  ^ding  much  talent  in  the  child  for  the 
instrument,  frequently  encouraged  him  to  play 
at  sight  by  gifts  of  new  music  Shortly  a&tx  he 
had  attained  lus  ninth  yeax  ha  was  introduced 
by  his  father  to  Fuguani,  who  at  flxet  did  not 
luie  to  be  troubled  by  a  child's  playing ;  though, 
on  hearing  him,  he  could  not  te£tain  from  ap- 
plauding his  execution.  Young  Vaccaii  then 
went  to  Florence  to  receive  some  instructions 
from  NaidinL  When  thirteen  he  proceeded  to 
Mantua,  whwe  FichI,  at  a  publio  concert,  pre- 
smted  him  with  a  concerto  of  his  ctnnposition, 
which  the  boy  performed,  without  hesitatlGn,  at 
first  sight  After  visiting  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  Italy,  the  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma 
took  Vaccnri  with  him  into  Spain  ;  and,  in  1801, 
the  King  of  Spain  appointed  him  first  violin  of 
Ms  cluunbor  band.  On  account  of  the  political 
troubles  in  Madrid  he  left  Spain  for  Portugal, 
and  in  the  year  1823  was  performing  in  England 
for  the  second  time,  having  been  there  previous- 
ly in  181$.  On  the  subject  of  one  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  of  1823  a  modem  critic  ob- 
serves, *'  Hie  most  brilliant  feature  in  this  con- 
cert was  B  concerto  on  the  violin  by  Siguor  Vac- 
cari.  This  excellent  —  we  had  idmost  written 
unrivallod  —  vioHnist  has  an  appointment  at  tho 
court  of  Madrid,  from  which,  for  the  present, 
prudence  bids  him  retire.  He  took  a  chief  part 
bi  these  oonoerta  about  «ght  years  ago,  and  tiien 


made  an  astonishing  impression  upon  the  mu- 
sical world.  He  is  what  he  was ;  and  to  those 
who  admire  the  genuine  tone  of  this  fine  initru* 
ment,  who  think  that  playing  always  in  tune  is 
a  m«rit,  who  consider  gracefulness  and  taste  as 
indispensable  to  a  ptafect  performer,  and  who 
approve  of  that  execution  which  is  without  trick 
and  invariably  accompanied  by  a  delighlful  re- 
sult, —  to  such  persons,  the  retreat  of  Vaccari  to 
this  country  will  prove  aour»  of  as  much 
pleasure  as  instnunentsl  music  can  afrord." 

VACHEB,  PIERRE  JEAN,  wasbomatl^ris 
in  1772.  He  commenced  the  study  of  the  Tiolin 
at  eight  years  of  age,  first  under  Andii  Momn, 
andafterwardsunaerthecelcbratedViotti.  Ynm 
the  age  of  fourteeu  to  nineteen  he  was  engaged 
as  violinist  at  the  great  t&eatre  at  Bourdeaux. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  rcmuned  several 
years  engaged  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Vauderille 
theatre.  He  then  became  known  as  composer 
of  some  popular  airs  for  that  theatre.  Vacher 
was  afterwards  ^ployed  in  the  orchestras  of 
the  ThdLtre  Feydeau,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Music,  &c.  Several  romances  of  his  composition 
became  great  favorites  of  the  French  public ; 
amongst  these  were  "  Pour  FltHtir  H 

FE^nmeg,"  "La  Verdttrt,"  ^* L' Invocation  d 
FAmitU,"  **Le  Voyage  d  Barige,"  and  "La 
Sffti^athit  *n  Amour,"  He  also  published  smcal 
operas  o£  violin  muuc 

VACHON,  PIERRE,  concert-master  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Berl^  was  bom  in  Frorenee 
about  the  year  1730.  He  was  first  heard  in 
Paris  in  17fi8,  at  the  Conoat  Spiritv^,  where  he 
performed  a- concerto  of  his  own  compootion 
with  great  BpplauB&  In  1766  ho  was  first  vio- 
lin to  the  Pnnce  of  Conti  at  Paris.  In  I7S4  he* 
went  to  Germany,  where  he  received  his  first- 
mentioned  appointment.  Besides  much  violin 
music,  he  composed  the  following  amongst  other 
oiieras :  "Le»  Femmea  et  le  Secret,"  1767 ;  "  Eupe 
A  CytMre,"  in  conjunction  with  Trial ;  "  Byppo- 
miae  of  Ataiante,"  1769 ;  **  Renaud  dTAMle,"  1765  i 
"  Le  JUnmwr,"  1765 ;  and  "  Sara,"  1773. 

YACIUANDO.  (I.)   Changing,  vacillattng. 

VAGUE,  a  professor  of  music  at  Marseilles, 
published  at  Paris,  in  1733,  a  small  work  entitled 
"L'Art  dapprendre  la  Muai^,  expoai  duae 
Maniire  nouveUe  ^  inteltiffibU  par  mm  Suite  d» 
Lefotu  gta  te  tertwU  eueetseitmnent  de  pr6paraiion." 
This  work  h^hly  spoken  and  vmt  through, 
two  editions. 

YAXENTINI,  GIOTANNL  An  ntecmed 
Nei^mUtan  dramatio  composer.  Amongst  lus  ope- 
ras were  the  following :  "  Le  Nozze  in  contra^," 
opera  buffa,  1781 ;  '*  /  Caetetlani  Burlati,"  operm 
bufla,  Parma,  1786:  "La  Satua  Maiematica^" 
opera  buffa,  Pcsaro,  1786 ;  and  "  L'  Impretario  in 
Sovina,"  opera  bufb,  Cremona,  1788. 

YALENTINI,  GIOYANNI,  a  celebnted  Ital. 
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ian  ehurch  composer,  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  wTOitecnth  century.  He  was  organist  to 
ffigismund  m..  King  of  Poland  and  Sweden,  and 
afterwards  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna.  His 
works  bear  date  from  the  years  1611  to  1620. 

VALENTINI,  PIETRO  FRANCESCO,  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  the  descendant  of  a  noble 
lainily,  was  educated  in  the  music  school  at  Rome 
instituted  by  Palcstriua  nud  Nsnini.  He  was  an 
excellent  theorist.  Notwithstanding  his  high 
birth,  he  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances  as  to 
be  necessitated  to  moke  music  his  profession,  and 
oven  to  plav  for  hire.  Ha  composed  many  pieces 
of  great  Tune,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  caiton, 
printed  in  Kircher's  *•  Muiwffia,"  entitled  "  Nodtu 
t^alommU,"  which  may  be  sung  two  thousand 
ways.  Valendni's  works  boar  date  from  about 
the  years  1629  to  1654. 

VALENTINI,  GIUSEPPE,  published  inHoI- 
lund,  about  the  year  1720,  niue  different  works 
for  violins ;  the  seventh  and  last  of  which  were 
"  Concerti  Grotti,"  for  four  violins,  tenor,  and 
two  basses  ;  but  they  have  been  long  since  con- 
mgnod  to  oblivion. 

VALHADOLTD,  FRANCISCO  D.,  ch^l- 
master  to  the  Episoopal  seminary  at  Lisbon,  was 
bom  at  Funchaf,  the  principal  town  in  the  Island 
of  Madeira.  He  had  for  pupils  in  music,  first, 
Manuel  Femandee,  and  afterwards,  at  Lisbon, 
Joac.  Alvares  Frovo ;  whereupon  he  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  above  situation,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  died  in  1700.  He  labored 
much  in  the  completion  of  a  wtnk  in  which  he 
proposed  to  unfold  all  the  mysteries  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  music,  bat  was  prevented  by  hia 
death  from  publishing  it.  He  also  loft  many 
jonctical  works,  as  masses,  psalms,  lamentaticHas, 
responses,  motets,  &c. 

VALLADE,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  ANTON, 
organist  at  Mendorf  towards  tlie  middle  of  the 
last  century,  published  at  Augsburg  several  works 
for  his  instnmient  and  for  the  harpsichord. 

VALLARA,  P.  FRANCESCO  MARIA.  An 
Italian  professor  of  music  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  published  at  Modena,  in  1707,  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Souola  Corale,"  &c. 

VALLE,  GUGLIELMO  DELIA,  an  ItaUan 
ecclesiastic  of  Bologna,  read  at  Rome,  in  1784, 
a  eulogium  on  Padre  Martini,  which  he  after- 
words published. 

VALLE,  PIETRO  DELLA,  a  Roman  knight 
and  amateur  muucian,  studied  music  ftom  his 
seventh  year  under  the  first  masters.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1640,  an  nble  historical  dissertation, 
written  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Lolio 
Guidiccioni,  and  entitled  *'  Delia  Muaica  dalT  etit 
nostra,  che  non  i  punto  inferiore,  ansi  i  mifflion 
di  qwUa  delT  iid  paasata."  He  also  composed 
some  sacred  music. 

VALLO.  DOMENICO,  published  at  Naples, 
in  1804,  a  volume  in  duodraimo  entitled  Gom- 
pendio  Elementare  di  Mutiea  ^pecolativo -  Praiica. " 

VALLOTTI,  or  VALOTTI,  PADRE  FRAN- 
CESCO ANTONIO,  chapel-master  of  St.  An- 
thony's  Church  at  Padua,  was  bom  in  Piedmont 
in  1697.  In  his  youth  be  was  highly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  on  the  organ,  and,  after  the  year  17fiO, 
WM  eoniidsred  one  « the  best  church  composers 


j  of  Italy.  A  few  years  before  his  death  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  a  work  entitled  "Delia 
ScictKO  Tepriea  a  Pratica  delta  Modcnta  ilmica," 
Padua,  1779.  Three  other  volumes  were  to  have 
followed.  The  first,  which  is  mntdy  theoretical, 
probably  contains  his  system,  alluded  to  in  the 
memoir  of  his  pupil  the  Abb6  Vogler.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  additional  volume  was  probably 
interrupted  by  his  decease.  Vallotti  also  wrote 
a  dissertation  on  modulation;  in  speaking  of 
which.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  Travels,  expresses  a 
wish  that  it  may  be  published,  on  account  of  the 
clear  and  nble  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated.  Hia  practical  works  were  principidly  for 
the  church,  and  amongst  them  is  the  requiem 
that  was  performed  at  the  funeral  of  Xartinu 

VALSE.   (F.)   A  waltz. 

VALUE.  VALEUR.  (P.)  VALORE.  (L) 
The  duration  of  a  note  in  regard  to  length  of 

time. 

VANDENBROCK,  OTHON,  bom  at  Ypres, 
in  Flanders,  about  the  midtUo  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, was  a  celebratod  performer  on  the  horn.  His 
masters  on  that  instrument  were  F.  Bonncux  and 
Spandau.  He  also  studied  composition  under 
Fux.  He  published  various  works  for  his  instru- 
ment, chiefly  at  Paris,  between  the  years  1790 
and  1800.  He  also  brought  out  several  operettas 
at  the  minor  theatres  of  that  city ;  but  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  MitAode 
ttouveUe  el  rauonnia  poto"  appratulre  d  sonner  du 
Cor"  Paris,  1797 ;  an  improved  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1789,  under  the  title  "  Mithode  de 
Cor,  avec  laquelle  on  peut  apprendre  et  amnatlre 
par/aiiemetU  fitendue  do  cet  inatrument." 

VANDERHAGEN,  AMAND  3.  F.  J.,  mem- 
ber of  the  legion  of  honor  end  master  of  the 
band  of  the  imperial  and  royal  French  guards, 
was  bom  at  Antwerp.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
uncle,  A.  Vanderhagen,  a  celebrated  hautboyist, 
and  of  Paul  Vanmalder.  He  composed  a  great 
variety  of  music  for  wind  instruments,  especially 
for  the  clarinet  and  flute.  Many  of  his  works 
were  greatly  admired,  both  for  the  beanty  of 
their  melody  and  hatmony  and  for  the  fitoility 
of  performance.  His  "  Methods  nouvelle  et  rai- 
aonn6a  pour  I'llawtboit,  diviaie  m  2  Partiet," 
Paris,  1798,  was  considered  one  of  the  very  best 
instruction  books  for  that  instrument.  His  in- 
trodtictions  to  the  flute  and  to  the  clarinet  are 
also  highly  spoken  of:  the  title  of  the  former  is 
"  Mithod«  da  ire  et  facile  pour  apprendre  A  jouer  en 
irtt-peu  de  temps  do  la  fWe,"  Paris,  1798.  He 
also  composed  some  vocal  music. 

VANDINI,  ANTONIO.  Friadpal  violonceU 
list  of  the  Chnich  of  St.  Anthony,  at  Padua.  He 
was  throughout  life  an  intimate  friend  of  Tartini, 
and  was  with  him  at  Prague  in  1723,  and  subse- 
quently, during  three  years,  in  the  service  of  the 
Count  of  Einsky.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1773, 
far  advanced  in  years. 

VANHALL,  or  WANHALL,  JOHANN,  bom 
in  Bohemia  in  1739,  resided  chiefly  at  Vienna. 
The  spirited,  natural,  and  uuoifeeted  sympho- 
nies of  this  excellent  composer  seem  to  have  pre- 
ceded those  of  Haydn,  at  least  in  England.  His 
quartets  and  other  compositions  for  violins  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  place  among  the  first  productions, 
in  which  the  unity  of  mdody,  pleoang  harmony^ 
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and  a  free,  manly  atyle  are  constantly  preserved. 
Of  bis  witings  that  have  been  published  there 
are  several  symphonies,  quartets,  trios,  duets, 
and  solos,  and  some  sets  of  sonatas  for  the  harp- 
siohord.  Fart  of  hia  second  Honata  in  the  key 
of  D  major,  and  part  of  the  second  in  his  ninth 
opera,  are  inserted  as  specimena  of  his  composi- 
tions in  Dr.  Crotch's  publication.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  1813. 

VANINI,  FBANCESCA,  a  cdebratod  ItaUan 
singer,  was  the  "wifb  of  Boschii  the  eminent  bass 
singer.  She  went  to  London  with  her  husband 
in  1710,  but  was  much  past  her  prime  when  she 
arrived  in  that  country ;  and  her  performance 
made  no  great  impression,  though  she  had  pre- 
viously been  highly  celebrated  in  Italy. 

VA?J5£ALD£RE,  PIERRE,  concert  master  to 
Prince  Charles  of  Austria  at  Brussels,  was  a  cel- 
ebrated violinist.  Some  of  his  compositions  for 
hie  instrument  were  highly  esteemed.  He  also 
brought  out  at  the  Th^tro  Italicn  in  Paris,  about 
tho  year  17d4,  a  eomio  opera  called  **  La  Ba- 
gam."   He  died  at  BnuBMs  in  1771. 

VAN3IALD&BE,  brother  <^  the  preceding, 
and  auccesaor  to  his  musical  apptuntmrata  at 
firnssela,  waa  a  pupil  of  MartiacUi  at  Venice. 

VANNEO,  8TEFPAN0,  an  Augustine  monk, 
published  at  Rome,  in  the  year  1638,  his  ■<  As- 
ametam  tk  Muaiea  aurea."     It  was  written  origi- 
nalljr  iu  Italian,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Vhi- 
Bossetto,  of  Yeront. 

VAQUERAS,  a  celebrated  Spanish  contra- 
puntist, flourished  probably  about  the  year  1620. 
Some  specimens  of  his  compositions  may  be  found 
in  tho  *'  Dodecachordon  "  of  Glareanus. 

VARENNE,  JEAN  JAQUES,  a  French  vio- 
linist, bom  at  Poictiers  in  1760,  had  lended,  in 
1782,  for  some  time,  at  Berlin. 

VARESE,  ANGIOLO,  called  SANTANGI- 
OLINO,  an  Italian  vioUnist,  was,  from  1786  to 
1790,  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  op«a  bufla 
at  Monza. 

VARESE.  FABIO,  chanter  of  the  Church 
Delia  Paseione  at  Milan,  wss,  towafda  Uie  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  known  also  as  a  com- 
poser and  poet. 

VARIAMENTO.   (1.)   A  variation. 

VARIATIONS,  (F.,)  VAEIAZIONI,  (I.,) 
or  abridged,  VAR.  Variations.  A  name  given 
to  cerUiin  ornamental  rep^tions  in  which,  while 
the  original  note^  hannoaj,  and  modulation  are, 
or  should  be,  so  &r  preaerved  aa  to  sustain  the 
present  subject,  the  passages  are  branched  out  in 
flourishes,  or  multiplied  sounds,  and  a  more  busy 
and  brilliant  execution  every  where  assumed. 
Iliese  repetitions,  or  variation,  were  formerly 
called  doidtUt,  Hence  in  the  old  lessons,  or  so- 
natas, instead  of  yarkOioH  I,  Variation  2,  &c.»  we 
find  written  DouNe  1.  Doubk  2,  &c. 

VAEIATO.   (L)    Varied,  altered. 

VAROTI,  iUCHELE.  A  church  composer 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Uis  principal  works 
bear  date  from  1663  to  1668. 

VAUDE\'ILLE.  (F.)  A  ballad,  or  song; 
•0  called  from  Vaudcvirc,  a  Nonoan  town,  where 
dwelt  Oliver  Uassdl,  the  first  iurentor  of  this 


kind  of  air.   Thia  term  has  now  no  partienlar 

force  even  in  the  country  that  produced  it.  It 
is  supposed  that,  as  the  people  of  Normandy  met 
in  the  Vol  de  Vire  (Valley  of  Vire)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dancing  to  these  aira,  they  were,  at  first, 
called  Vaax  d»  Vire,  and  by  corruption  Vaude- 
villea.  Such  also  is  the  account  given,  but  with 
caution,  by  M.  Meusnicr  de  QumIou,  the  very 
learned  and  industrious  antiquarian,  in  his  Mi- 
moire  HitUtrigm  twr  la  Chanson,  prefixed  to  the 
"Anthologi«  Fran^ite ;"  who  likewise  says  that 
the  VaudeciUe  had  its  origin  about  the  time  of 
Francis  I.,  and  is  the  same  thing  as  tho  pauaeailtet 
or  pauacaila,  of  Spain,  named  also  Chanton  dm 
Ruea,  or  street  tune,  in  opposition  to  the  ViUaneUe, 
or  peasant's  song. 

VAUOHAN.  .  Thia  cdebrated  tenor  nng- 

er  was  «  native  of  Norwich,  where  he  reodved 
tho  first  rudiments  of  bis  muncal  instruction  in 
the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  Church.  ITioro  were 
at  that  time  (early  part  of  thia  century)  sub- 
scription concerts  at  Norwich,  upon  a  good  scale, 
where  the  best  secular  music  was  performed  un- 
der tho  direction  of  an  amateur ;  at  these  young 
Vaughan  aung  with  great  applause.  His  voic^ 
his  countenance,  and  his  manners  wore  alike 
prepossessing ;  uid,  what  adds  an  interest  to  the 
ration,  his  hiher  died  and  left  him  an  orphan 
very  young,  at  the  very  instant  when  the  first 
notes  of  a  concert  for  hia  benefit  were  perform- 
ing. He  was  immediately  befriended  and  pre* 
tected.  Dr.  Berwick,  a  very  aoni^  mnnciaii* 
then  the  oivaniat  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  St  Pe- 
ter's and  the  most  esteemed  teacher  of  his  day, 
continued  to  instruct  him ;  but  he  was  still  man 
fortunate  in  tho  friendship  of  a  clergyman,  deep- 
ly learned  in  the  science  and  enthu^iasdcally 
fond  of  it,  who  used  auch  exertions  to  forward 
his  pEomotion  as  belong  only  to  warm,  di^ter- 
osted  afiecUon.  Hia  merits  aided  by  such  assist- 
ance, soon  translated  him  to  the  chwd  of  'Wind- 
sor ;  and  he  gradually  went  on  till  he  arrived  at 
the  eminent  distinction  of  succeeding  the  cele- 
brated Harrison  in  the  choirs  and  concerts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  very 
first  tenor  orchestral  singen  in  England  ;  being 
always  conspicuous  fiw  most  correct  intonation, 
singularly  agEeflsble  toa^  limple  gnoe^  wuforaa 
polish,  and  lubUmi^. 

YAVOHAN.  MRS.  Wift  of  the  picceding. 
This  lady  made  her  first  appearance  as  an  orches- 
tral singer  about  the  year  1797,  being  then  Miss 
Tennant.  In  1800  she  was  engaged  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music,  and  in  subsequent  years 
became  a  great  favorite  with  the  pubUc. 

^'ECC^I,  ORAZIO,  a  native  of  Milan,  was 
for  many  years  chapel-master  at  Padua.  His 
vocal  compositions  have  obtained  conu^rahle 
celebrity.  He  composed  masses  and  hymns  and 
one  booK  of  madrigals ;  but  his  principal  compo- 
sitions are  canzonets,  of  which  he  was  tho  au^or 
of  no  fewer  than  seven  sets.  Milton,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  music  and  very  well  understood 
the  science,  esteemed  Vocchi  as  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  masters  of  his  time.  Then  are 
two  madrigala  from  the  first  edition  of  his  fliat 
book,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in  16S9,  in- 
serted in  Smith's    MuHca  Antiqua." 
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the  foUowing  is  to  be  fbond  in  the  Fuldio  library 
atMunich:  **  MttA-igaii  A  6  voeif"  Todaot  15&1. 

"VECOLI,  REGOLO.  An  Italian  contrapun- 
tist of  the  eixtceiith  century.  Some  of  hia  com* 
poBitioDB  are  to  bo  found  in  a  collection  of  Nea- 
politan fiongB,  published  at  Venice  in  1751,  in 
six  Tolames.   A  woik  by  him,  entitled  "  Madrt- 

SS  d  5  voei,"  Lyons,  1677,  is  in  the  Uunich 
bntry. 

VEGGIO,  CLAtTDIO.  A  contrapuntist  of 
the  sixteen^  century.  In  the  Public  Library  at 
Munich  is  a  printed  work  by  him,  entitled  Ma- 
an^aU  k  4  noe^"  Venice,  1640. 

VEICHTNER,  PRANZ  ADAM,  chapel-maa- 
ter  to  the  Duke  of  Courland  at  Milan,  was  & 
pupil  of  F.  Bends.  He  was  celebrated  both  as  a 
violinist  and  composer.  Amongst  his  pupils  for 
the  violin  was  Chapel-master  Reichazdt.  He 
published  many  symphonies,  concertos,  &c. ;  also 
some  oratorios  and  cantatas.  He  went  to  St. 
Feteraburg  about  the  year  1790.  from  which 
town  most  of  his  wraka  are  dated,  up  to  the  year 
1802. 

VETT,  WENZEL  HEINRICH,  a  composer 
of  qnintets,  quartetSi  ftc,  for  string  instrumento, 
was  bom  in  1806  at  Kzepnltz,  in  Bohemia. 

VELOCE.  (I.)  Swift.  A  word  implying 
that  the  movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to 
be  sung  or  played  in  a  rapid  time, 

VELOCISSIMO.  CI-)  With  extreme  rapid- 
ity. 

VENEZIANA,  ALT. A.  (L)  In  the  Vene- 
tian style. 

VEN'TO,  rVO  DL  Chapel-master  to  the 
Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  towards 

the  end  of  the  sizteenth  century. 

VENTO,  MATTHIAS.  This  composer  went 
irom  Italy  into  England,  about  the  year  1763,  at 
the  invitation  of  Giardini,  during  bis  manage- 
ment of  the  opera.  His  harpsichord  pieces,  of 
which  ten  sets  have  been  publhihed,  ore  so  muck 
aUke  that  the  invention,  with  respect  to  melody 
and  modulation,  may  abnost  be  compressed  into 
two  or  three  movements.  In  these  sonatas,  as 
well  aa  in  his  songs,  be,  however,  avoids  vulgar 
passages,  ond  has  a  graceful,  easy,  and  flowing 
melody.  Ho  had  a  great  number  of  scholars, 
which  insured  the  expense  of  printing  his  pieces, 
though  not  thdr  general  reception  with  the  pub- 
lic His  duos  for  voices  are  alike  trivial  and  un- 
interesting. He  wrote  an  opcta  called  **Arta- 
aama."    Vento  died  in  1777. 

VERACINI,  ANTONIO,  unde  and  master  to 
Francesco  Maria  Veracini,  the  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  violin,  published  at  Florence,  in 
1692,  ten  sonatas,  the  usual  number  till  Corelli'a 
time,  and  afterwards  "Soruxte  da  Chieia,"  two 
sets  ;  but  this  author  not  being  possessed  of  the 
knowledge,  hand,  or  caprice  of  his  nephew,  his 
works  are  now  not  sufficiently  interesting  to 
merit  any  further  notice, 

VERACINI,  FRANCESCO  HARIA,  was 
bom  at  Florence  about  1685.  He  and  his  con- 
temporary Tartini  were  rewarded  in  their  day  as 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  violin  that  had  ever 
ai^warcd.   Thiax  abOitiea  were  not  confined  to 


the  mere  excellence  of  their  performance,  but  ex- 
tended ec^iudly  to  composition,  in  which  they 
both  maaifegted  great  genius  and  science.  But 
whatever  rcsomblance  there  may  have  been  in 
the  professional  skill  of  these  two  masters,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  two  men  to  be  mote  itiMimilni- 
in  disposition.  Tartini  was  so  humble  arid  timid 
that  he  was  never  happy  but  in  obscurity ;  while 
Veracint  was  in  an  equal  degree  vainglorious. 
Bung  at  Lucca  at  the  time  of  La  Feata  detia  CVoos, 
which  is  celelffated  every  year  on  the  14th  of 
September,  when  it  is  customary  for  the  princi- 
pal professors  of  Italy,  vocal  and  inaixumental, 
to  meet,  Veradni  put  down  his  name  for  a  solo 
conccolo ;  but  when  he  entered  the  choir  in  or- 
der to  take  possession  of  the  principal  place,  he 
found  it  abeady  occupied  by  Padre  tiirolamo 
Laurentii,  of  Bologna,  who,  not  knowing  him, 
as  he  had  been  some  yearg  in  Poland,  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  Veradm  answered,  to  the 
place  of  first  violin.  laurentii  then  told  him 
that  he  had  been  always  engaged  to  fill  that  post 
himself  but  that  if  he  wished  to  play  a  concerto, 
either  at  vespers  or  during  high  mass,  he  should 
have  a  place  assigned  him.  veracini,  witii  great 
contempt  and  indignation,  turned  his  back  to  him 
and  went  to  the  lowest  place  in  the  orchestra. 
In  that  part  of  the  service  in  which  Laurentii 
peribrmed  his  concerto  he  did  not  play  a  note, 
but  listened  with  great  attention;  and  being 
called  upon  would  not  play  a  concerto,  but  re- 
quested the  did  &th«r  wouLd  permit  him  to  play 
a  solo  at  the  bottom  of  die  choir,  desiring  Lan- 
zelli,  the  violoncellist  of  Turin,  to  accompany 
him ;  when  he  played  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
extort  "  Epciva .'"  in  the  public  church.  When- 
ever he  was  about  to  make  a  close,  he  turned  to 
Laurentii  and  called  out,  "  Coti  si  auona  par  far* 
it  prima  vioUno  "  —  "  This  is  the  way  to  play  the 
first  fiddle."  Many  silly  stories  of  a  similar  de- 
scription are  handed  about  Italy  ccmceming  the 
arrogance  of  this  performer,  who  was  .usually 
complimented  with  the  title  "  Capo  paazo."  Ve- 
racini would  instruct  no  one  except  a  nephew, 
who  died  young.  The  only  master  he  had  hun- 
self  in  his  youth  was  Antonio  Veracini,  of  Flor- 
ence ;  but  by  travelling  all  over  Europe  he  ac- 
quired a  style  of  playing  peculiar  to  himself. 
Besides  being  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Po- 
land, he  was  a  considerable  time  at  difierent 
courts  of  Germany,  and  twice  in  England,  where, 
during  the  time  of  Farinelli,  he  composed  several 
operas.  Bumey  mentions  having  himself  heard 
him  lead  a  band  at  a  concert  in  Hickford's  room 
in  such  a  bold  and  masterly  manner  as  he  had 
never  before  witnessed.  Soon  after  this  Veradni 
was  shipwrecked,  and  lost  his  two  Steiner  vio- 
lins, esteemed  the  best  in  the  world,  and  all  his 
efiects.  In  his  usual  light  way,  he  used  to  call 
one  of  these  instruments  St.  Peter,  and  the  other 
St.  Paul.  As  a  composer  he  had  certainly  a 
great  share  of  whim  and  caprice ;  but  he  built  his 
freaks  on  a  good  foundation.  The  peculiarities 
in  his  performance  were  his  bow  hancU  his  shake, 
his  learned  arpeggios,  and  a  tone  so  loud  and 
clear  that  it  could  be  distinctly  heard  through 
the  most  numerous  band  of  a  ururch  or  thntte. 

VERANDERUNGEN.   (G.)  Variations. 

VERBINDUNG.    (G.)  Combination. 

VERDELOT,  PHTT.TPPUS,  a  Fknuah  eou- 
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tnpniitist,  appean  to  have  lived  prmcipaU3r  in 
Ituy,  irhcce  his  name  not  only  ocean  in  most 
of  the  mnsic  catalogues,  bat  b  also  frequently 
mentioned  by  Zailino,  Pietro  Pontio,  and  other 
writors,  as  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  centnry.  His  works  are 
all  written  either  in  Latin  or  Italian,  and  bear 
date  previously  to  the  year  1550. 

VERDI.  OIUSEPPE.  Since  Boanni,  Bellini, 
and  Donizetti,  this  composer  has  been  the  rmgn- 
ing  star  of  the  Italian  opera.  Yet,  though  his 
operas  hare  been  for  several  years  the  fsahioa 
and  the  rage  in  every  theatre  throughout  the 
world  where  operas  are  heard,  it  is  in  vain  that  we 
have  aearehed  for  any  aatisfitctory  notice  of  his 
life.  The  following,  from  the  Illustrated  London 
Kcvra  for  Bfay  30, 1846,  is  all  that  wc  can  find :  — 

"  Verdi  was  bom  in  an  insignificant  village  of 
Lombardy,  called  Busseto.  His  &mily  was  poor 
and  unable  to  d^ay  the  expenses  of  a  musical 
education  for  the  young  Giuseppe,  who  derived 
his  first  ideas  on  tlw  Butgect  from  the  organist 
of  the  village  church.  He  soon  Cmnd,  however, 
friends  and  appreciators  of  the  extraordinary 
talent  he  manifested ;  and  by  the  intervention  of 
these  he  was  at  leng^  sent  to  Milan.  At  an  un- 
fortunate season  at  the  Scala  (1S39)  he  brought 
out  his  first  opera,  <  Oberto  di  San  Bonifacio,'  a 
work  which,  titiough  unequal  in  its  parts  and 
displaying  many  of  the  faults  of  a  young  compo- 
ser, neverthelesa  contained  portions  of  extraordi- 
nary merit.  But  the  young,  unknown,  and  al- 
most unbefiiended  composer  was  not  likely  to 
meet  a  better  fate  than  all  the  other  writers 
whose  works  that  year  had  met  with  defeat  at 
La  Scola.  The  work  was  for  a  time  buried  in 
oblivion,  but  at  length  exhumed  by  the  kindness 
of  a  zealous  friend  of  Verdi,  named  Pasetti  la 
MarinL  Mrs.  Shaw,  Salvi,  the  tenor,  and  Mari- 
ni,  the  basso,  all  appeared  in  this  opera,  which 
created,  on  this  its  second  appearance,  such  a 
fanatUmo  as  can  only  be  witnessed  in  Italy. 

"An  opera  bnfia  was  the  next  work  undear- 
takcn  by  onr  composer;  but  during  its  composi- 
tion he  lost  his  beloved  wife ;  and  certainly,  after 
that,  his  thoughts  tended  racier  to  the  Mno  than 
the  ftw#b.  I'hjB  work,  however,  has  been  repro- 
duced at  Venice  with  a  success  that  would  not 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written.  But  Verdi's 
day  of  triumph  was  approaching.  'Nabucoo,' 
known  and  admired  in  England  as  'Nino,'  cre- 
ated a  degree  of  enthuuasm  extraordinary  even 
in  Italy.  It  was  performed  sixty  times  running, 
and  on  each  occasion  the  actors  had  to  retrace 
their  steps  &om  twenty  to  thirty  times  befbre  tiie 
curtain,  after  the  foshion  of  Italian  theatres.  '  / 
Lombardi,'  the  next  work  brought  out,  enjoyed 
perhaps  still  greater  triumph,  on  account  of  the 
tnilliant  talent  of  f^ossoUni,  whose  style  of  sing- 
ing is  admirably  adapted  to  do  justice  to  the 
works  of  Verdi's  school.  *Emani'  is  another 
of  his  most  popular  eompositioas.  Then  fol- 
lowed <  Giovarmo  ifAroo,'  also  performed  in  by 
ProEzolini,  a  magnificent  work  and  brilliantly 
■nooesiful;  Minra'  and  >/  dua  fbaeari;'  the 
latter  hardly  equal  to  those  we  have  named. 
The  last  work  (1816)  of  the  great  maestro  is 
'AUila,'  a  highly  dramatic  and  most  original 
conqmsition,  with  a  degree  of  local  coloring  and 
eSbotiTflnflsa  quite  new  to  the  lexical  stage.  This 


opera,  brought  out  at  Venice  vrith  Loewe,  Oua»- 
oo,  Mfyiw*,  and  Constantini,  enjoys  that  tavor 
which  the  works  of  this  master  alwa^  command 

among  his  countrymen.  The  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation in  Italy  of  a  composer  of  Verdi's  stamp 
would  appear  strange  to  those  who  bars  ima- 
gined Itafian  musical  taste  to  be  represented  by 
the  sickly,  sentimental  compositions  until  lately 
classed  as  *  Italian  miuic '  par  excellence ;  but  Ver- 
di's works  show  that  the  *  firtherland  of  song '  has 
newer  and  more  vigorous  resources." 

The  writer  adds  that  Verdi  was  then  (1846) 
thirty  years  of  age,  though  looking  much  older. 
The  traces  of  care  and  illness,  as  well  as  of  deep 
thought,  were  visible  on  his  countenance.  He 
lived  quiet  and  retired;  his  active  mind,  how- 
ever, was  always  employed,  and  ho  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  time  to  his  musical  and  literary 
studies. 

Verdi's  operas  have  been  among  the  roost 

frominent  and  popular  of  those  presented  by 
talian  troupes  in  this  country  also,  since  "  Er- 
nam,"  the  greatest  favorite  of  them  all,  was  first 
presented  in  Boston  and  New  York,  about  the 
year  1847,  by  such  singers  as  Tedesco,  Pcretfi. 
Vita,  and  NovclU.  "I  Lombardi,"  "WjJwmo," 
"AUila,"  and  MatAeOo,"  (a  later  work  Utan 
either  of  the  above  named,  in  which  Bosio  and 
Badiali  rendered  the  principal  parts,)  have  also 
had  their  turn  of  favor.  The  Isst  opera  of  Vadi, 
which  appean  to  be  enjoying  great  frivor  in  the 
European  theatres  at  this  present  time,  (1858,)  <• 
"  Rigoletto." 

VERDONCK,  COBNEUUS,  an  ezodlent 
composer  and  mnsidan,  bom  at  Cordurat,  in 
Flanders,  in  1564,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Antwerp,  and  died  there  in  1625.  He 
published  several  works  in  the  above  town,  and 
also  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  following  only- 
can  be  named:  "  Poiiiat  Fran^oitei  da  &ven  At^ 
touri  ffUMi  «i  Mvtique  d  5  part.  aMe  wis  Chanaon 
d  10,"  Antwerp,  1509 ;  and  "  Mudrigali  d  9  vod," 
Antwfflp,  1604. 

"VERMINDERTE.  (G.)  Diminished,  in 
speaking  of  intervals. 

VERNIER.  JEAN  AIM^,  bom  at  Fsris  in 
1769)  commenced  learning  the  hazp  and  violin  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  at  eleven  performed  a  vitdin 
concerto  at  the  Concert  Spirittut  with  much  suc- 
cess. In  the  following  year  he  played  the  harp 
in  a  quatuor  at  the  same  concert.  In  1787  h.o 
first  performed  in  a  sonata  of  hie  own  compo- 
sition. Vernier  had  no  other  master  than  his 
father,  who  was  an  able  professor  of  the  man- 
dolin with  six  strings-  In  1796  he  was  dected 
harpist  at  the  ThMtre  Feydeau.  In  1813  ho 
succeeded  Dalvimare  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  firom  which  post  ho  retired  in  1838. 
He  has  published  much  music  for  the  harp  and 
various  romances. 

VEROCAI,  GIOVANNI,  oonoert  master  to 

the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  celebrated  as  a  vio- 
linist, was  a  native  of  Italy.  After  visiting  sev- 
eral towns  in  Ocnoany,  ho  went,  in  1729,  to  Pe- 
tersburg, where  he  was  engaged  by  the  court. 
About  1743  we  find  him  again  at  Brunswick, 
where  he  brought  out  an  opera  named  "IkatO' 
fionta." 

VERSE.  The  ajipellation  given  to  those  por- 
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tions  of  an  anthem  ia«ant  to  be  perfonned  hj  a 
single  voice  to  each  part ;  also  the  epithet  applied 
to  an  authom  beginning  with  vent.  In  secular 
music,  as  a  eong  or  ballad,  each  sbuuta  of  the 
wordB  is  a  verse, 

TERSETTEN.  (G.)  Short  movements  for  the 
oi^an,  intended  as  preludes,  interludes,  or  post- 
ludes  to  psalm  tunes,  &c. 

VERSETTO.  (L)  A  little  verse,  lie  di- 
minutive nf  verao. 

VERSETZUNG-ZEICHEN.  (G.)  Marks  of 
trsnspoaition ;  the  sharp,  the  fla^  and  the  natu- 
ral. 

YEKSI  SCIOLTX.  The  name  given  by  the 
Italians  to  thmz  blank  verso.  The  tecitatiTe  por- 
tions of  th^  operas  are  gennally  mitten  in  vtrai 
uioUi. 

VERSO.    (1.)  Averse. 

VERSO,  ANTONIO  LO,  a  celebrated  contra- 
puntist of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  at  Plaza, 
in  Sicily,  was  a  pupil  of  Pietro  Vinci.  Ho  pub- 
Ushed  several  sets  of  madrigala  between  the  yean 
1^90  and  1612. 

VERSUS  FESCENNINI.  Nuptial  songs,  so 
called  booause  they  were  fint  used  by  the  people 
of  Fescennia.  a  city  <rf  Etruria.  The  style  of  uus 
kind  of  poetry,  which  was  afterwards  refined  into 
^at  of  the  epithalamium,  was,  at  its  origin,  in 
no  way  pecul^  for  its  d^caoy. 

VERTICAL  SLUR.  A  perpendicular  slur, 
showing  that  the  chord  before  which  it  stands  is 
to  be  performed  in  imitation  of  harp  music 

TERWANDT.  (O.)  Belated  aa  to  the 
keys. 

VERWECHSLUNG.  (Q.)  A  ohong^  or 
mutation. 

YERZIERUNG.   (O.)  Embelliahment, 
ution. 

VESI,  SIMONE,  chapel-master  at  Padua  about 
the  year  16S0,  was  bom  at  Forli,  ijx  the  Roman 
States.  Ho  puUishod  sereral  masses,  motets, 
&c.,  at  Venice. 

VSSPA,  GERONIMO.  A  celebrated  Italian 
composer  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Amongst  hia  works  are,  "Madriffati  i  5 
voei,"  Venice,  1570;  and  "MadrijfoU  d  5  voei," 
Venice, 

VESPER  HTMN.  A  vocal  hymn  used  in 
the  evening  service  of  the  Catholic  church. 

VESPERS.  (From  the  Latin.)  Name  of  the 
last  evening  service  in  the  Romish  church ;  a 
service  chiedy  consisting  of  singing. 

VESPERTINI  FSALMI.  (I,  pL)  Erening 
hymns,  or  psalms. 

VESTBIS,  MADAME.  This  delightftil  ac- 
tress  and  very  plcaauig  theatrical  singer  was  a 
daughter  of  Bartalozzi,  the  colcbrated  engraver. 
She  was  engaged  for  a  short  time  at  the  King's 
Theatre  d>out  the  yew  1816 ;  after  which  she 
Tinted  Italy  and  sang  at  serial  of  the  theatres 
in  that  country.  Her  voice  was  a  meiio  toprano 
of  more  thwa  usual  compass ;  and  her  stylo  had 
more  of  true  expression  and  simplioity  than  of 
modem  agiUty.  This  lady  was  possesBed  of  ex- 


traordinary veonatilily  of  talent,  and  was  equal^ 
an  acquisitum  to  both  Omry  Lane  and  the  King^ 

Theatres. 

VETTEE,  DANIEL,  organist  of  St  Nicholas's 
Ch\ut;h  at  Leipsic,  died  in  that  city  about  the 
year  1730.  He  published,  in  1716,  a  collection 
of  vocal  music,  arranged  for  the  piano,  and  en- 
titled <>  Musical  Amusement." 

VETTER,  HEINRICH  LUDWIG,  concert 
master  to  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  was  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin  and  hautboy.  He  pub- 
lished some  instrumental  muaio  at  Offenbach 
and  Sjnre.  In  the  year  1800  he  was  living  at 
Hanau,  having  retired  bom  (he  profession. 

VIADANA  LUDOVICO,  chapel-master, 
first  of  the  Catiiedral  of  Fano,  a  small  city  in  the 
duch^  of  Urbino,  and  afterwards  o£  the  Cathe- 
dral m  Mantua,  is  celebrated  for  having,  about 
the  year  1605,  improved  the  science  of  music  by 
the  invention  of  the  figured  or  thorough  bass. 
Dr.  Bumey  says,  indeed,  that  he  has  found  in- 
stances of  the  minute  b^nnisgs  of  this  expedient 
before  the  time  ot  Viadana;  hut  he  allows  that 
this  muBoian  was  the  Oist  who  drew  up  general 
rules  for  expressing  harmony  by  figures  inserted 
over  the  base.  Of  the  works  of  Viadana,  tho 
two  follovring  are  the  chief:  "  Opua  Maticum 
Saarorum  Concentmim,"  published  in  the  year 
1613  i  "  Opera  omnia  Sacrorum  ConeetUuumy  1,  2, 
3,  e(  4  voatm,"  in  the  year  1613,  and  wain  in 
1629. 

VTAL,  a  Parisian  musician,  published,  in 
1767,  a  small  work  in  three  folio  sheets  entitled 
*'Arbn  Oinidlogique  de  Fllarmenit."  The  first 
sheet  Contains  the  genealogical  tree,  of  which  the 
two  other  sheets  are  explanations.  The  whole 
is  very  carefully  amuged  accordipg  to  the  sys- 
tem Rameau. 

YIANA,  MATIAS  JUAN.  A  Spanish  church 
composer,  deemed  by  Ytiatte,  in  his  history 

DeUa  Mmka  "  of  1779,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
accompliBhed  musicians  of  his  country. 

VIBRANTE.  (I.)  A  peculiar  vibratory  man- 
ner of  touching  the  keys  of  the  piano. 

VIBRATION.  That  tzcmulous  motion  of  any 
sonorous  body  by  which  the  sound  is  produoed. 
The  vibratory  action  being  communicated  to  the 
air,  the  air  becomes  the  vehicle  by  which  it  is 
borne  to  the  car;  and  the  so  and  is  grsTe  or 
acute  OS  tiie  Tibiations  are  fewer  or  more  numer- 
ous in  any  given  time. 

Vibration  is  the  quick  repetition  of  an  empha- 
sis upon  the  same  note,  three  or  four,  or  perhaps 
more,  times,  accordinj^  to  the  length  of  the  note 
and  the  &ucy  of  the  singer.  Occasionally  iiitro- 
duoodt  it  produces  a  Tety  striking  effect ;  but  it 
becomes  ludicrous  if  too  ottm  used.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  Italian  word  viirata.  The  merit  of 
all  embcUIshmeots  consists  in  their  distinct  and 
voluble  execution.  They  are  most  properly  em- 
ployed in  the  brilliant  style.  Enibelliahments  may 
sometimes  bo  introduced  to  advantage  in  the  cam- 
UMle,  or  ex^wessive  style ;  but  here  they  must  he 
delivered  with  less  rapidly.  In  the  adasio  they 
dan  only  be  executed  slowly  and  uudu  the  form 
of  measured  notes;  that  is,  as  int^ral  and  rhyth- 
mical divisions  of  the  bar. 

The  word  et&raftofi  is  also  implied  to  a  cMtain 
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tremulous  motion  given  to  a  note ;  as  when  the 
finger  of  the  flutist  tromulates  over  the  hole, 
-without  coming  in  contact  with  the  inetrument. 

VIBRATrSSmO.    (L)    The  BuperlBtLve  of 

vibralo. 

VIBRATO.  (1.)  "With  a  stnmg,  Tibrsting 
qUAlitjr  of  tone. 

VICENTINO.   See  YmcsimKO. 

VIDAL,  B.,  a  guitarist  and  composer  and 
arranger  of  music  for  his  instniment,  at  Paris, 
published,  in  1797,  a  work  entitled  "  Joumai  ib 
Gititara;^'  also  some  Other  mnuo  fbr  his instni* 

ment. 

TIDO.  (I.)  A  word  formerlj;  applied  to  the 
sound  drawn  firom  the  open  string  of  a  violin, 
■violoncello,  &c ;  i.  e-,  when  not  being  brought 
into  contact  witii  the  finger  boacd  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  fingers,  ita  vrbration  extends  thiongh 
its  whole  length.  A  sound  so  drawn  was  called 
a  chord  a  vido. 

VIEIRA,  AN'i'ONIO,  chapel-rasster  at  Crato, 
in  Portugal,  and  bom  at  Villa  Vicosa,  studied 
music  under  Manuel  Rebello.  He  was  after- 
wards chapol-master  to  the  church  at  Loretto ; 
then  at  Lisbon ;  and  lastly  at  Crato,  as  above, 
where  he  died,  probably  about  1650.  The  com- 
poaitions  he  has  left  are  greatly  admixed  by  con- 
noisHurs,  and  are  stiU  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Musical  Library  at  Lisbon.  In  the  Crasabeeck 
catalogue  they  stand  as  follows :  "  MUta  do  1 
Tom  d  12  Vozet ; "  "  Miserere  A  8  Votes  do  8  Tom ; " 
"  Dixit  Dominut,  h%  do  \  Tom,  com  Imtrumm- 
ioa;"  "Seatiuvir  A  12  do  1  Tom;"  "LaudaBi*- 
nmltm  Domimim,  aS  VoBtt  do  8  Ibn;"  *•  Motete, 
Pater  Peeeavi;"  and  " MiOett  de l>^imto»,  Domine 
guando  venrit." 

VIEIRA,  ANTOmO,  a  Portuguese  priest, 
bom  in  Lisbon,  became  attached  to  his  order  in 
1664,  and  in  the  end  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  organists  of  his  coun- 
try. He  died  in  1707,  leavmg  a  work  for  the 
o^an  under  the  following  title :  ■■  Dieer^  Obrtu 
de  Orgad  para  oe  Tangedore*  dssta  ImtntmtiUo," 
folio,  manusGiipt. 

VIELLE.  (F.)  An  old  French  instrument 
lesemblii^  the  English  hurdygurdy.    See  Rotb. 

VIKRDANCK,  JOHANN,  a  celebrated  church 
composer  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  organist  of  St  Mary's  Church  at  Stral- 
snnd.  In  1641  and  1643  he  published  two  toI- 
lunes  of  ^pirittul  mmoertas.  Bis  other  woAs 
conuBt  chiefly  of  maasea  and  motets. 

VIERUNG,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an 
czccUcut  organist  and  composer  at  Smalkalden, 
was  bom  near  Meiniiu;en  in  1760.  He  studied 
composition  under  ^nbeifier  at  Berlin,  and 

was  one  of  the  most  cclebratra  organists  of  Qer- 
many.  His  works  consist  of  concertos,  sonatas, 
&c.,  for  the  harpsichord  and  oivan,  and  of  several 
collectionB  of  sacred  miudc,  He  also  published  a 
didactic  work  entitled  "AUgemein  faaslicAer  Dn- 
Urrieht  im  Qeturaiban,"  Leipsic,  1805. 

VIERTELNOTE.  (G.)  A  quarter  note,  ot 
crotchet. 

VIETATO.  Forbiddan.  A  word  applied  by 
the  Italians  to  such  intervals  and  modulations  as 


are  not  allowed  by  the  established  Ibwb  of  har- 
mony. 

YIEIJXTEMF3,  HENRY.  This  distingnislied 
oomposer  and  perfomicr  was  bom  at  the  town 
of  'V^iers,  in  Belgium,  in  1820.  The  discov^y 
of  tiiat  wonderful  musical  talent  which  has  gircit 
him  the  high  reputation  he  has  for  years  enjoyed 
was  altogether  aoddentaL  His  performanoes 
upon  a  uiUd's  toy  of  a  fiddle,  while  only  five 
years  of  age,  gave  positive  promise  of  what  ho 
would  one  day  become.  Not  only  did  the  peo- 
ple of  tiie  neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  openly 
express  their  admiration  of  this  first  dawnmg  oJf 
his  talent,  but  De  Boiot,  the  great  violinist, 
happening  to  paaa  throu^  the  town  of  Vw- 
vieis,  also  saw  and  heard  hun.  So  d^ghted  was 
he  with  his  performances  that  he  ofitsed  to  he 
hia  teacher  upon  the  instrument,  on  the  single 
condition  that  he  himself  might  bo  intrusted 
with  the  sole  care  of  his  musical  education. 
Tha  ofiiai  was  accepted,  and  De  Beriot  kept  his 
word  most  iutiifuUy.  He  watched  over  the 
marked  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  pupil 
with  unflag^^ln^  interest,  and  obviously  felt  as 
much  pleasure  in  the  task  as  he  had  anticipated. 
The  youth  made  great  progress  in  the  science  to 
which  he  had  shown  so  early  and  decided  a  par- 
tiality. The  restilt  was,  that,  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  played  at  the  ConBerraXoire  ia 
Paris  —  the  atemest  critical  school,  perhaps,  in 
the  world  —  with  the  most  entire  aucceaa  ;  and 
De  Beriot's  task  was  completed.  Young  Vieox* 
temps  then  returned  home,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  &ther,  he  travelled  first  all  over  his  own  coun- 
try, and  immediately  afterwards  in  Qmomf, 
obtaining  every  where  the  highest  enoomiunu  as  a 
composer  and  performer  upon  the  violin.  He 
went  to  Vienna,  and  found  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  community  whose  very  dement  is 
muaic.  And  even  there,  at  so  eaxly  an  ago,  ho 
was  perfiactly  aucceesfol,  and  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion which  extended  over  the  entire  continent. 
He  performed  there  the  most  difficult  compoai- 
tions  of  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Ma^seder,  and  Men- 
delssohn in  a  style  of  eurpaasmg  accuracy  and 
brilliancy,  and*  when  aftenrtrds  he  reached 
Leipsic  and  Dresden,  the  last  named  of  thaao 
great  composers  paid  him  the  most  matked  and 
decided  eulogiums.  The  same  success  attended 
him  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  made 
a  long  stay,  and  at  which  capital  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  umversally  awarded  title  id  "  Lt 
Boi  dt  Violin."  After  acquiring  ao  mdo  a  re- 
nown in  the  old  world,  he  cams,  in  1813,  to 
America,  where  he  gave  concerts  inth  much 
success. 

"His  tones,"  says  a  high  authority,  "are  re- 
markable for  their  richness  and  clearness ;  his 
management  of  the  bow  is  beautiful;  and  he  ex- 
ecutes his  compontions,  which  have  a  more  mel- 
ancholy than  hvely  character,  with  that  cahnneas 
and  sweetness  which  kindle  fflithumasm  in  all 
hearts  open  to  the  influence  of  harmony.  He 
plays  the  accord  and  octave  passages  with  the 
greatest  precision ;  his  arpoggioe  are  unequalled ; 
his  staccatos  are  pure  and  ouinnct ;  but  all  dwiva 
their  chief  excellence  from  that  calmness  which 
reigns  tiuroughout,  and  is  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  his  performances.  .  His  memory, 
too,  is  extraordinary;  for  he  plays  nearly  ^ 
Poganini'B,  as  wall  ai  other  most  daroal  oom- 
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positions  perfectl;.  His  best  comporation  is  the 
great  concerto  in  E  flat,  vtdab.  is  considered  by 
all  artists  as  a  masterpiece;  and  it  ia  that  for 
'which  the  King  of  the  Belgians  made  him  Knight 
of  tho  Order  of  St.  Leopold." 

Since  1846,  YieuxtempH  has  held  tho  place  of 
solo  violinist  in  the  Xmp^ial  Chapel  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

VIOANO,  SALVADOKE.  ballrt  master  at 
Veuico  since  the  year  1788,  aroears  to  hare  been 
the  husband  of  the  cetebnted  dancer  Madame 
Yigand,  with  whom  he  went  to  Vietuia  about 
1792,  where  he  conUnued  sereral  years  as  a  dan- 
cer at  the  theatre  of  that  capital.  In  the  year 
17D7  they  were  both  at  Berlin,  where,  during  the 
nuptial  festivities,  they  danced  at  the  great  Opera 
Theatre.  He  was  also  the  inventor  and  composer 
of  the  music  f6r  his  ballets. 

VIGANONX,  GIUSEPPE,  a  celebrated  Italian 
singer,  went  to  Ei^Iand  about  the  year  1795|  and 
was  ragaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  opera.  His 
voice  was  of  no  considerable  volume ;  but  hia  taste 
was  exquisite  and  his  manner  polished.  Ho  re- 
mained in  England  many  years,  and  was  as  much 
esteemed  as  a  teacher  as  for  his  public  perform- 
ance. He  died  at  Bemmo  in  tbB  antumn  of 
1833. 

VIGNATI,  GIUSEPPE.  Chapel-master  at 
Milan  towards  the  year  1710.  Bis  compositions^ 
both  ibr  the  chnrcb  and  theatre  were  much  es- 
teemed. 

VIGNOL^  GABBIEL,  a  Yenetisn  composer 
of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  pubUstaed  a  work  of 
pBit  songs  entUled  "Sacri  rflomU  di  paea  e  di 
Twrra,"  lOeff. 

YIGOROSO.  (1.)  A  word  implying  that 
the  movement  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
performed  in  a  boldf  energetic  style. 

YIGUERIE,  BEB:^rAltD,  pianist  and  com- 
poser at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Carcassonne,  in  the 
province  of  ]>anguedoc,  in  1761.  He  studied 
music  in  his  eighteenth  year  under  L^guna,  or- 
ganist of  the  Cathedral  Church  in  the  above  town, 
and  wont,  in  his  twcnty-lirst  year,  to  Paris,  where 
ho  further  prosecuted  his  stodiss  under  Charpen- 
tiET,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  At  length, 
about  the  year  1795,  he  established  a  music  ware- 
house in  Paris,  Irom  which  he  published  many 
works  of  other  composers,  alsci  some  instrumental 
music  of  his  o^m  composition. 

YILHALVA,  ANTONIO  RODRIGUES. 
chapel-master  of  the  Cathedral  ChUrch  at  Evora, 
was  bom  at  Yilhalva,  neat  the  town  of  Frontoira, 
in  tho  provinco  of  Alentijo,  in  Portugal.  In  his 
youth  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and  studied  muuo 
about  1625,  under  tho  celebrated  Manuel  Rcbello, 
with  such  diligence  and  success  that  ho  was  first 
appointed  chapel-master  of  tho  Royal  Hospital 
at  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  that  capital.  He  composed  many 
psalms,  masses,  and  hymns,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Boy^  Musictil  library  at  Lisbon. 
The  chief  work  among  them  ia  a  mass  for  eight 
Toicoe,  in  ibur  parts. 

YILHENA.  IlIEGO  DIAS  DE,  chapel-mas- 
ter at  Evora,  in  Portugal,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  oontrapuntista  of  hia  country,  and 
a  pnpil  of  the  great  master  Antonio  Pinheiro. 
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He  died  in  1617,  and  left,  besides  several  practi- 
cal  works,  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Roy- 
al Musical  Library  at  Lisbon,  a  tract  in  man- 
uscript entitled  '*  Art*  de  Canto  Ch&o  pom  Prin- 

eipianlei." 

YILLANELLA.  (I.)  The  air  of  an  old  rustic 
donee,  tho  time  of  whidi  was  gay  and  brisk  and 
the  measure  strongly  marked.  The  subject,  or 
melody,  was  first  phyed  in  a  plain  style,  and  then 
embellished  with  vaiiations.  The  viSaneUa  was 
a  tune  of  a  light  and  trivial  character.  It  origi-- 
nated  with  the  Nea^iolitans.  Morlcy  speaks  of  it 
in  a  contemptuous  strain.  It  admits  "  many  per- 
fect chords  of  one  kind,  and  even  disallowances 
at  pleasure,  suiting  a  clownish  music  to  a  clown- 
ish matter." 

YILLANI,  CASPARO,  organist  at  the  Dom 
Church  at  Piacenza  about  the  year  1610,  pub- 
lished, amongst  other  works,  **  Salmi  A  6-8  voei, 
am  B.  C,"  Venice;  and  "Mi»$«  a  Vttpere,"  Yen- 
ice,  1611. 

YILLEBLANCHE,  ARMAND  DE.  bom  at 
Paris  in  1786,  received  his  first  musical  instrac- 
tions  in  England  fcam  tho  celebrated  harpist  M. 
de  Marin,  who  was  his  relation.  He  next  took 
lessons  of  the  Abb6  Rose  at  Paris,  and  Euboc- 
queutly  of  J.  B.  Cramer,  on  the  piano.  He 
composed  and  published  several  sets  of  sona- 
tas, &c.,  for  the  piano- fort^  also  several  cantatas 
andromances.  He  likewise  brought  outinl809, 
at  the  ThA&tre  Foydeau  at  Paris,  a  successful 
opera  entitled  "  Le  Nigra  par  Amour,"  and  since 
that  time  several  other  dramatic  pieces.  He 
perished  under  Napoleon,  in  the  retreat  irom 
Moscow,  in  December,  1812. 

YILLOTEAU,  G.  A.,  a  Parisian  professor  of 
music,  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and 
of  the  committee  for  'BgyfGaa  arts  and  sciences, 
was  bom  at  BelUme  in  17£9.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished at  Paris  an  essay  on  tiie  utility  of  an  exact 
and  complete  theory  of  the  natural  principles  of 
music  This  work  was  only  meant  to  bo  intro- 
ductoiT  to  a  larger  one  on  the  analogy  ol  music 
with  uiose  arts  which  have  los  their  object  the 
imitation  of  language.  This  latter  has  been  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  octavo. 

YILLOITE.  (I.)  One  of  the  names  given 
to  the  first  secular  music  in  porta  after  the  in- 
vention of  counterpoint,  and  which  was  founded 
on  the  popular  melodies  of  Naples. 

YIMERCATI,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the 
mandolin,  bom  in  1778,  performed  at  the  King's 
Theatre  and  the  oratorios  in  London  in  tiie 
season  of  1824.  This  instrument  is  strung  with 
vrire,  and  is  played  with  a  plectrum,  oi  piece  of 
wood,  held  between  the  thumb  and  fore  finger. 
The  tone  has  not  the  sweetness  that  is  yielded  by 
catgut  strings,  but  is  more  penetrating,  and  there- 
fore better  calculated  for  a  capacious  theatre  or  a 
large  room.  Signor  Yimercati  obtained  great 
mastery  over  hia  instrument. 

YINA.  Tho  vina,  or  bean,  is  the  oldest  musical 
instrument  in  use  in  Hindostan ;  it  is  a  iretted 
instrument  of  the  guitar  kind.  The  finger  board 
ia  21  6-8ths  inches  long.  A  little  beyond  each 
end  of  the  finger  board  are  two  hu^o  gourds,  and 
beyond  those  are  tho  tMns  and  tailpiece  which 
hold  the  wires.  The  wnou  length  of  the  instra- 
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m«nt  is  three  feet  seven  inches.  The  first  gouzd 
is  fixed  at  ten  inches  from  the  top,  and  the  second 
is  about  two  fset  eleven  and  a  half  inches.  The 
cotuds  are  very  large,  about  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  The  finger  board  is  about  two  inches 
wide.  The  wires  are  seven  in  number,  and 
consist  of  two  steel  ones,  very  close  together,  on 
the  right  side ;  four  brass  ones  on  the  finger  board ; 
and  one  brass  one  on  the  left  side.  The  instru- 
ment is  held  over  the  left  ahouldw,  the  vpper 
gourd  resting  on  that  shoulder,  and  the  loww 
one  on  the  right  knee. 

VINACESE,  BENEDETTO,  A  eheralier  of 
Bresda  and  chapei-maeter  to  an  Italian  prince. 
His  sacred  compositions  were  highly  esteemed. 
In  1697  ho  puUiahed  at  Venice  his  first  opera 
of  sonatas  in  three  parts.  Amongst  his  operas 
we  can  name  "  Gli  tfoghi  di  giubih ; "  "  Cwr  itelh 
terigno,"  Cremona,  1696;  •'  Jnnocenzagiustificata," 
1699;  "  Amanti  tfeneroii,"  1703. 

VINCKNTIXO,  MICOLO,  a  learned  ct^po- 
ser  and  priest,  was  bom  at  Vicensa  in  1611,  and 
died  at  Rome  about  1575.  With  respect  to  this 
writer  there  are  few  modem  books  on  music  in 
which  some  mention  is  not  made.  lie  published 
at  Home,  in  1555,  s  work  entitled  "  L'AtUica  Mu- 
tioa  ridoita  alia  ifodema  Prattica,"  containing 
chiefly  a  series  of  dissertations  on  the  music  of 
the  ancients  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  mod- 
ems. The  author's  principal  design  in  publish- 
ing it  seems  to  have  oeen  to  revive  the  practice 
o£  the  ancient  mosic ;  and,  for  this  pxirpose,  he 
invented  an  instrument  of  the  harpsichord  kind, 
BO  constructed  and  tuned  as  (he  has  told  us)  to 
answer  the  division  of  the  ancient  tetiacbora  in 
each  of  the  three  genera.  Snoh  a  multijdieity 
and  confusion  of  chorda  as  attended  this  uifon* 
tion  introduced  a  rreat  variety  of  intervals,  to 
wUch  the  ordinary  WTision  of  toe  scale,  by  tones 
end  semitones,  was  by  no  means  commensurate. 
He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing to  his  instrument  no  fewer  than  aix  rows  of 
keys,  the  powers  of  which  he  has  attempted  to 
ez^ain,  but  in  very  obscure  terms. 

The  success  which  he  fancied  he  had  attained 
by  this  instrument,  induced,  after  his  death, 
many  persons  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  an- 
cient musical  genera ;  and  several  alterations  of 
different  kinds  were  made  in  U  by  a  reduction 
of  the  keys  and  other  methods.  AU  these  were, 
however,  to  no  purpose.  Tho  arrangements  of 
the  tones  and  semitones  in  tho  musical  instru- 
ments continue  at  this  day  precisely  tho  same 
as  they  did  when  Yincentino's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject first  occurred  to  his  mind. 

His  work  has  been  variously  spidcen  of  by  mu- 
sicians. Some  have  condemned  it  as  containing 
tho  mostabeurd  doctrines ;  others  hare  stood  for- 
ward in  its  defence.  Among  the  latter  is  to  be 
numbered  Dr.  Pepusch.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  appears  that  Vincentino  derived  all  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  writers  from  the  works  of 
Boethius  and  his  contanpoiaries,  and  that,  be- 
yond some  whimsical  notions  of  his  own,  there 
la  nothing  contained  in  his  puUication  which  is 
not  also  to  be  found  in  them. 

VINd,  LEONABDO  DA.  Bom  at  Vinci,  a 
chateau  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  in  144S. 
Highly  distinguished  as  a  painter,  he  was  also 
celebrated  os  a  performer  on  the  violin,  and  was 
oigaged  in  this  ci^aeity  in  the  Hrviee  of  the 


Duke  of  Milan,  at  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
crowns.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  using  a  riolin 
with  a  silver  neck,  and  a  head  in  -the  fbim  of  • 
horse's,  and  of-«nging  to  hia  own  accompamment. 
He  died  at  Fontamebleau  in  1623,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  expiring  in  the  arms  of  Francna  I., 
who  had  come  to  visit  him  in  his  illness.  This 
scene  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ao  adminble 
picture  by  HenagsonL 

VINCI,  LEONARDO  DA,  was  bom  at  Na- 
ples in  1690.  This  composer  manifested  at  an 
early  age  the  rarest  ability ;  and  although  he  de- 
voted but  few  years  to  his  studies,  they  were  not 
less  complete.  Ho  was  still  at  the  Conservatory 
when,  on  the  report  of  his  fome  as  one  ths 
pupils  who  gave  the  brightest  hopes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, he  was  engaged  at  Rome  to  compose  the 
opera  of  "  SenUramu,^'  The  applause  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  ore  not  more  difficult  to  satisfy  than 
any  of  the  Italians,  flattered  the  self-love  of  the 
young  artist ;  he  was  animated  with  frosh  ard«, 
and  continued  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  maL 
The  Romans  were  stmck  with  the  melody  of  hia 
airs,  the  science  of  his  accompaniments,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  style,  which  was  the  punat  and 
finest  of  hia  time,  tiien  so  fortila  in  great  masters. 
Vinci  returned  to  Naples,  in  ordw  to  add  to  his 
triumph  the  applause  of  his  feUow-citizens :  he 
composed  the  opmi  of  "Attyanax,"  the  succcas 
of  which  surpassed  his  greatest  hopes  and  s[wead 
his  reputation  beyond  the  shores  of  his  native 
country.  From  tins  moment  the  theatres  of  the 
greabast  cities  in  Italy  soUdted  his  services.  Ven- 
ice carried  off  the  prize ;  and  in  1726  he  gave  hia 
first  opera  in  that  dty,  where  he  was  not  onlj 
able  to  dispute  the  reputation  and  abilities  of 
Porpora,  but  had  the  glory  <d  seeing  his  opera  of 
"iSt/iMe"  preferred  to  tiie  "Strao"  of  his  rivaL 
Vinci  then  gave  his  "  ^figmia,"  which  was  equal- 
ly fortunate  with  "  Si^uM."  His  talents  increased 
with  his  success.  He  returned  to  his  country  to 
offer  there  anew  the  tribute  of  his  acquirements, 
the  graces  of  youth  united  to  the  maaculine  beaa- 
ties  of  a  riper  age.  He  composed  immediately  on 
his  arrival  the  opera  of  '<  Soamirm,"  which  de- 
lighted by  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  its  combs- 
nations  ;  the  freshness,  purity,  and  traHh  of  its 
melody ;  and  particularly  by  the  profound  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  harmony, 
as  displayed  in  its  modtilations.  He  was  again 
called  to  Rome,  where  the  public,  notwithstand- 
ing its  known  chvaoter  formoonataney,  appeared 
to  re^lish  no  mttsic  bat  that  of  Vinca,  and  he  com- 
posed "  Artaatne  "  and  <<  Didone."  The  former 
is  considered  as  his  chef -louvre,  and  also  amongst 
the  first  productions  of  the  Italian  theatre.  The 
reputation  of  Vinci  had  now  reached  its  bright ; 
but  this  glorious  nioch  was  also  that  of  his  death. 
During  the  brilliant  atiooeai  of  **J>ideme"  st 
Rome  ne  became  attached  to  ahidy  itf  nmk,  lal- 
ents,  and  beauty,  who,  it  is  sudt  reoompoased  his 
afiecdon.  On  his  return  to  Naplea  his  follow- 
citizens  wished  to  hear  this  open ;  and  while  he 
was  preparing  it  for  repreeentation,  one  of  tho 
relations  of  this  lady,  hearing  that  'Tmci  had 
boasted  of  the  &Ton  he  had  leeeiTed  fiom  her, 
mixed  some  poison  in  a  cup  of  chooolate.  which 
she  presMited  to  him,  and  Uios  put  an  ond  to  his 
life  in  the  year  1792.  Vind  possessed,  together 
with  the  talent  <d  invention,  that  of  the  most  per- 
fect execution.  He  oompleted  tJw  impw vamwHi 
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in  lecitatiTe,  rigotoiuly  adapted  the  mueio  to  the 
expression  of  words,  aad  waa  the  first  composer 
who  effected  any  great  change  in  the  musical 
drama  after  the  iurention  of  recitatiTe  by  Jacopo 
Peri  in  1600.  The  acoompaniod  recitatiTea  in 
'<  Didoiu  "  are  paxticolarly  celebrated.  He  com- 
poaed  many  operaa  bendea  thoce  already  men- 
tioned, amongBt  which  are  aereral  of  the  comic 
kind. 

Tmcr,  MARIANA.  A  celebrated  Italian 
unger.  She  performed  at  the  opera  in  Lisbon 
in  1801,  and  created  the  greatest  entho^asm  both 
by  her  singing,  person,  and  acting.  It  was  said 
of  her,  that  if  the  public  was  composed  of  only 
the  deaf  and  blind,  the  former  should  not  foil  to 
see  Vinci,  and  the  letter  to  hear  her.  I^m  Lis- 
bon she  went  to  England,  and  made  her  tUbut  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  m  1801,  in  the  opera  of  <■  La 
Principeua  Filosofa,"  by  Andreozu.  She  had 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  ngiue,  a  tall  and  majestic 
deportmeati  sang  with  great  sweetness  and  taste, 
and  was  as  well  received  by  the  British  public 
as  she  had  preTiously  been  on  the  continent. 

VINCnrS,  PETRXIS,  a  very  dietinguished 
composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Nicooa,  in  Sicily.  Early  in 
life  he  was  ehapel-master,  first  in  Rome,  and 
afterwuda  of  the  Church  of  St.  Marco  and  Ma^r 
at  Bergamo.  Hd  returned  at  length  to  liia  native 
countiT',  and  died  th<ve  in  1584.  His  printed 
works  consisted  chiefly  motets,  and  bear  date 
between  the  years  1578  and  1001. 

-  TINDERS,  JERONIMUS,  a  Flemiah  compo- 
BW,  lived  about  the  year  1540.  Of  hi«  published 
works,  we  can  only  name  his  "  Lammtaiio  super 
Morio  Jotquin-  d»  Pros,  7  vocum,"  which  is  printed 
in  "  Le  leptiime  Livre,  amtemmt  24  Chaniont  &  5at 
A  6  Partia,  par  feu  de  booru  Mir^oin  e(  iri  t- excel- 
lent  en  Mueique  Joiqmn  de  Prwc  Avea  3  EpUt^hte 
At  diet  Joequin,  ampoeie  jmt  diem  Auetem," 
Antwwp,  1645. 

TIOCCA,  PIETRO,  an  Italian  composer,  lired 
about  1720.  From  his  worics  the  following  may 
be  named  :  "  Tre  Marie  a  Pii  daUa  Croce,"  ora- 
torio ;  "  Partenza  Amoroea,"  opera  ;  "  Die  Kro- 
nnny  Ludtoigi  16,  KOniga  in  FrafikreieA."  This 
was  brought  out  at  the  opera  theatre  at  Ham- 
burg in  1722.  Mattheson  makes  mention  of  it 
as  ibllows :  *<  Viocca  set  the  music,  and  Matthe- 
son found  the  Italian  words."  By  this  it  would 
appear  that  he  redded  about  this  time  at  Ham- 
burg. 

TIOL.  A  stringed  instrument,  resembling,  in 
shape  and  tone,  the  violin,  of  which  it  was  the 
origin ;  that  impressive  and  commanding  instru- 
ment being  little  more  than  an  improvement  of 
the  old  viol.  This  instrument  formerly  consisted 
of  five  OS  six  strings,  the  tones  of  which  were  reg- 
ulated by  hmng  tnoagh^  bjr  the  fingers,  into  con- 
tact with  the  Irets  with  which  the  neck  was  fur- 
nished. The  viot  vras,  for  a  long  while,  in  such 
high  esteem  as  to  dispute  the  preeminence  with 
the  harp,  especially  in  the  early  times  of  muuc 
in  France;  and,  indeed,  being  reduced  to  four 
strings,  and  stripped  of  the  IzeU  with  whioh  violt 
oi  all  kii^  seem  to  have  hem  fiimished  till  the 
iBxteenth  century,  it  still  holds  the  first  place 
^ni*"ig  die  trahle  instnunnit^  under  the  denun* 
Jnitioa  of  vwfin. 


There  were  anciently  vw>b  of  divers  kinds.  The 
first  and  principal  was  the  baas  viol,  caUed  by  the 
Italians  viola  di  ffamba,  or  the  leg  v»oA. because  hold 
between  the  legs.  It  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  is 
mounted  with  six  strings.  Its  neck  is  divided  in 
half  'notes,  by  seven  firete  fixed  thereon,  and  its 
sound  is  very  deep,  soft,  and  agreeable.  1^  tah- 
lature  or  music  for  the  bass  viol  is  laid  down  on 
six  linos,  or  rules.  What  the  Itahans  call  alto  vio- 
la is  the  counter  tenor  of  this,  and  their  tenore 
viola  the  tenor.  They  sometimes  called  it  simply 
the  vioL  Some  authors  will  have  it  the  ijn-o, 
otheffl  the  eitMara,  others  the  ekebe,  and  otheri 
the  Uatudo  of  the  ancients.  The  lore  viol,  viola 
itamore,  which  is  a  kind  of  triple  viol,  or  violin, 
having  tax  brass  or  steel  stzingE  like  those  of  the 
harpsichord,  was  a  good  instrument,  and  yielded  a 
kind  of  silver  sound,  which  had  sometlung  ui  it 
very  agreeable.  There  was  also  a  large  vio^  with 
forty-fooT  Bttbigs,  long  used,  oalled  by  the  Ital- 
ians viola  di  bardone,  which  instrument  was  little 
known  in  other  nadons.  Tha  viola  baatarda,  or 
bastard  viol,  of  the  Italianoi,  was  never  used  among 
us ;  but  Broflsard  says  it  was  a  kind  of  bass  viol, 
mounted  with  six  or  seven  strings,  and  tuned  as 
the  common  one.  Another  was  what  the  Italians 
call  viola  di  braeeio,srm  viol,  or  simply  braocio,  arm. 
It  was  an  instrument  answering  to  our  counter 
tenor,  treUe  or  fifth  violin.  Their  vK>Jb  prima,  or 
first  TioU  is  really  oiir  counter  tenor  violin ;  and 
they  commonly  used  the  clef  of  C,  lo/  uf  on  the 
first  line  to  denote  the  piece  intended  for  their  in- 
strument. Their  viola  teconda  is  much  the  same 
as  our  tenor  violin,  having  the  clsf  of  C,  <t<  on 
the  second  line.  The  oioAt  terza  was  nearly  a  fifth 
violin,  the  clef  C,  aol  ut  being  on  the  third  line. 
The  Italian  vioia  quarto,  or  fourth  viol,  was  not 
known  in  England  or  fVance,  nor  in  this  coun- 
try, though  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Italian  compositions  —  the  clef  on  the  fourth 
line.  Their  viideita,  or  little  viol,  was  in  reaUty 
the  English  triple  viol,  though  writers  frequently 
confound  the  term  with  what  has  been  said  <^  we 
viola  prima,  seoonda,  terxa,  ftc 

TIOLA.  A  tenor  violin.  This  instrument  is 
similar  in  its  tone  and  formation,  to  the  violin ; 
but  its  dimensions  are  somewhat  greater,  and  its 
compass  a  fifth  lower,  in  the  great  wale  of  eounda. 
Its  lowest  noto  is  C  on  the  second  space  in  the 
bass.  The  part  it  takes  in  concert  is  between  that 
of  the  ba^  and  the  second  violin. 

VIOLA,  ALFONS  DELLA,  chapcl-master  to 
the  Duke  of  Bate,  at  Ferrara,  about  the  year 
1641,  was  bom  in  that  city.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  he  was  the  first  who  united  singing 
with  declamation  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre ;  if 
so,  he  may-  be  truly  named  as  the  first  opera 
composer.  .  Indeed,  die  earliest  monument  wnich 
now  remains  to  us  In  the  form  of  an  opera  ap- 
peared at  Ferrara,  in  1641,  under  the  title  of 
"  Orbecche,  Tragedia  di  GiambattieCa  Giraldi  Cin- 
thio  Ferrartce :  in  Ferrara,  in  Caaa  delC  Autore, 
dinanzi  ad  Ercole  2  if  Sate,  Duca  4  di  Ferrara :  face 
Ja  Muaica  Alfotuo  delta  Viola :  fa  FArehitetfo  e  it 
Dipintoro  Girolamo  Carpi  di  Ferrara."  He  also 
composed  the  operas  •*Il  Saeri/tsio,"  1566  ;  "Are- 
trna,"  1563;  and  "Lo  l^wtunato,"  1667.  There 
were  likewise  published  by  him  "MiuMgali," 
Femem,  1599. 

VIOLA  DA  GAMBIST.    A  petfinnwr,  or 
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WofiBflBor,  of  the  viot  da  gamba.  See  Viol  ha. 
Oakba. 

VIOL  DA  BEACCIA.  (I.)  The  name  for- 
merly giren  to  the  aiio  vioia,  or  counter  tenor 
Tiolin,  because  it  was  phtyed  on  the  arm,  or 
ahoulder,  like  the  treble  or  common  violin-  So 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  viol  da  gamba, 
which  is  held  oeCween  the  legs.   See  Viol  sa 

QjMBA. 

VIOL  DA  GAMBA,  or  GREA'rER  VIOL. 
A  viol  with  six  strings,  formerly  much  used  in 
Germany,  but  at  present  little  practised.  The 
place  of  ffambiat  ia  now  as  totally  suppressed  in 
tho  chapels  of  that  country  as  is  that  of  lutmuU 
in  England.  This  instrument,  which  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  cheat  of  vioh,  is  so  crude  and  na- 
sal in  its  tone  that  even  the  hand  of  tho  scientific 
and  skilful  Charles  Frederic  Abel  could  not  ren- 
der it  attractive  to  the  ears  of  a  British  audience. 
Its  name  of  viol  da  gamba  is  derived  from  tho 
oiroumstAnce  of  its  b^ng  held  between  the  legs 
during  performance.   See  Viol  oa.  Bbaoou. 

VIOL  D' AMOUR,  or  LOVE  VIOL.  A  viol, 
or  violin,  furnished  with  lax  brass  or  steel  wires 
instead  of  sheepgut,  and  usually  played  with  a 
bow. '  It  yields  a  kind  of  silver  sound,  at  once  so 
soft,  sweet,  and  tender  as  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known. 

VIOLAKS.  Certain  practical  musicians  much 
encouraged  in  Provence  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  so  named  because  &ey  performed  on 
tho  vielle  and  otot  "Dieir  office  was  to  accom- 
pany the  Troubadonrs,  or  bards,  when  they  re- 
cited thdr  poetry. 

VIOLEITA  MARINA.  A  stringed  instru- 
ment not  now  in  use,  supposed  to  have  been  sim- 
ilar in  shape  and  tone  to  the  viol  iamow.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  England  by  ^guior  Cas- 
trocci  in  tho  year  1732. 

VIOLm,  or  FIDDLE.  A  weU-known  stringed 
instnmient,  of  bri^ant  tone  and  active  execu- 
tion. When,  or  by  what  nation,  this  important 
and  Interesting  instrument  was  first  invented,  is 
not  at  present  known ;  nor  can  the  fbnn  and 
character  of  the  violin  used  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Chancer,  who  ramtions  it,  be  exacfly  as- 
certained. There  is,  however,  much  reason  for 
supposing  that,  from  its  first  introduction,  it  un- 
derwent continual  alterations  and  improvements  j 
since  even  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury its  shape  appears  to  have  been  vague  and 
undetermined.  It  has,  however,  long  attained  its 
present  excellence  and  formed  the  leading  instru- 
ment in  concert.  During  the  protectorship  the 
violin  was  in  httle  esteem  in  England,  and  gave 
way  to  the  rising  prevalence  of  3ie  viol ;  but  at 
the  restoration  viols  began  to  be  out  of  fiishion, 
and  violins  resumed  their  former  consequence. 
The  antiquity  of  this  instrument  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  with  tike  loanuad.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed,  and  with  much  reason,  that  no 
instrument  pkyed  with  the  bow  was  known  to 
the  ancients. 

The  history  of  the  violin  is  a  standing  contra- 
diction to  the  doctrine  of  progren.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yean  have  transpired 
since  its  origin  in  Italy ;  and  yet,  although  count- 
less attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  impnm  upon  its  construotion,  it  not  only 


remidns  without  material  change,  but  the  oldest 
specimens,  by  connoissenrsf  arc  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  value  —  eepecially  those  which  were 
manufactured  by  the  bnrthen  Amati,  and  by 
Straduarins,  at  Cremona,  about  the  year  I&50. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  violin  into 
England,  tlte  leading  instrument  at  concerts  was 
the  viol,  which  was  famished  with  frets.  The 
removal  of  these  mechanical  gvides  from  the  fin- 
ger board,  which  constituted  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  violin,  was  intensely  ridiculed  by  ma- 
sicsl  men,  as  presenting  a  conclusive  impetUmcnt 
to  all  further  use  of  what  they  pronounced  a 
mere  bawble.  But  its  grandest  property  con- 
sisted in  that  very  change ;  for  it  made  the  ear, 
and  not  the  fingers,  the  umpire  of  tone  and  of 
taste.  It  substituted  mind  and  soul  for  the 
mere  exercise  of  manual  skill,  llie  truth  and 
certainty  of  which  its  opponents  thought  it  m^ht 
rob  the  viol  were  more  effectually  secured  by 
calling  into  action  the  far  nicer  &cultie8  of  iine 
organ  of  hearing.  There  are  in  existence,  at  this 
day,  some  of  the  instruments  manufsctured  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  artists  above 
mentioned.  "  The  Amati,"  says  a  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  is  rather  smaller  in  aize  than  the  vitduis 
of  the  lowsent  day,  and  is  easily  reoognised  bj  its 
peculiar  Bwcetness  of  tone." 

But,  although  there  has  been  little  or  no  alter- 
ation of  its  shape,  the  method  of  performing  upon 
this  instrument  has  been  wondwfuUy  improved 
within  the  last  century.  Although  CoreUi,  and 
Tartini,  and  others  had  aimed  to  develop  ita 
powers,  it  was  not  until  Haydn  ^nought  a  revo- 
lution in  music,  by  introdndng  true  nature  into 
the  sdence  and  displodng  the  dry  rules  of  mere 
art,  that  the  capabilities  of  this  instrument  began 
to  be  felt  and  understood.  The  cultivation  of 
the  female  voice  was  not  &irly  commenced  until 
about  this  period.  From  this  beautiful  auxiliary, 
it  has  hem  lemaAed,  die  TioUn  reooved  ita  ftnt 
lessons  in  psl^ios  and  feeling,  and  in  retom  it  bas 
taught  the  voice  grace  and  execution. 

To  the  violinist  thore  is  almost  as  much  of 
beauty  in  tho  form  of  a  perfectly  modelled  instru- 
ment as  there  is  of  sweetness  in  its  tones ;  and 
as,  in  all  cases  of  natural  organization,  this  exte- 
rior beauty  is  intimately  connected  wUh  the  per- 
fiact  efficiency  of  the  opject  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended,  —  the  tone  of  the  violin  de- 
pending upon  the  exact  proportion  and  perfect 
adjustment  of  its  part, — it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  conceivable  alteration  in  the 
form  and  construction  of  the  violin  could  by  poa- 
silnlity  be  an  improvement.  Its  coptonr  n  a  se- 
quence of  lines  <tf  beauty;  its  model,  in  exact 
obedience  to  the  rigid  laws  of  proportion,  frdls 
into  graceful  profiles ;  in  a  word,  it  may  be  in- 
stanced as  a  faultless  illustration  of  the  beauty  of 
fitness,  even  to  the  consummate  grace  of  the  scroll 
which  terminates  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 

The  oldest  makers  may  be  supposed  to  have 
detmnined  their  contours  (as  wo  have  little 
doubt  the  Greek  sculptors  and  architects  did  in 
those  remains  which  exist  only  to  foil  the  re- 
searches of  formalists)  by  hand  and  by  eye.  We 
know  not  whether  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
Anthony  Straduarius  was  the  first  to  reduce  the 
principles  of  construotion  to  communicaMe  role. 
What  M.  VniUaume  can  ao  readily  and  ao  aoeur 
ratdy  detomine  in  his  "  Copies  "  was,  h  ia  ob- 
vious, pzevionsly  perfectly  syatamatiwd  in  the 
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inT«ntor'B  mind.  StraduariiiB,  besidei  the  most 
rigid  adhcaronce  to  uniTorm  principle  in  the  out- 
lines, maintained  a  system  of  gradients  in  the 
thicknesses  of  the  parts  throttf^out. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  is  aware  that  no  less 
tlian  fiity-eight  pieces  go  to  make  up  a  violin ;  or, 
employing  twice  the  reckoned  number  of  pieces 
in  the  purfling,  (as  Choron  and  La&ge  do  in  the 
"  Manuel  de  Sltuiqw,")  the  numhw  id  parts 
amounts  to  seventy.  These  pieces  axe  as  follows : 
wo  for  the  back ;  two  for  the  belly ;  six  for  the 
blocks  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  four  comers ;  six 
for  the  sides ;  twelve  for  the  lining  for  the  sides ; 
one  bass  bar ;  twelve  for  the  purfling ;  one  rest  for 
tailpiece ;  one  neck ;  one  finger  board ;  one  tail- 
piece; four  pegs;  one  nut;  one  button  for  ^e 
tailpiece;  four  strings;  one  catgut  or  wire  to 
connect  the  tailpiece  with  the  button ;  one 
sound  post;  one  bridge. 

The  violin  takes  its  name  from  the  Italian  word 
violino,  which  latter  is  a  diminutive  of  viola.  It 
has  four  strings,  the  lowest  of  which  is  tuned  to 
G,  tho  next  higher  to  D,  and  the  next  to  A,  and 
Ihe  highest  to  E.  These  mounted  strings  are 
struck  or  played  with  a  bow.  The  violin  con- 
sists, like  most  other  stringed  instruments,  of  three 
parts  —  the  neck,  the  taile,  and  the  sound  board. 
At  die  sides  are  two  apertures,  and  sometimes  a 
thircLtowards  the  top,  shaped  like  a  heart.  Its 
hridP,  which  is  below  the  apertures,  been  up 
the  stringe,  which  are  fostenod  to  the  two  ex- 
trcmce  of  the  instrument ;  at  one  of  them  by  a 
screw,  which  stretches  or  loosens  them  at  pleas- 
ure, llio  style  and  sound  of  the  violin  are  the 
gayest  and  most  sprightly  of  all  other  instru- 
ments ;  and  hence  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  fittest 
for  dancing.  Yet  there  are  ways  of  touching  it, 
which  render  it  grave,  soft,  languishing,  and  fit 
for  church  or  parfor  mndc  The  notes  to  which 
the  violin  is  tuned  are  as  follows :  — 


4th  tblDg, O.       Sdrtiliif.D,    Id ibinCi  A.  lft*bin|,E. 


Its  harmony  is  from  fifth  to  fifth;  and  it  gener- 
ally makes  the  treble  or  highest  parts  in  con- 
certs. Its  play  is  composed  of  baas,  eminter-ten- 
or,  tenor,  and  treUe;  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fifth  part  Each  part  has  four  fifths,  which  rise 
to  a  greater  seventh.  In  compositions  of  music, 
'violin  is  expressed  by  V ;  double  Y  denotes  two 
violins.  The  word  tMin  alone,  stands  for  trMe 
violin.  When  the  Italians  pr^x  aUo,  iettore,  ox 
basso,  it  then  expreeses  the  counter-tenor,  tenor, 
or  bass  violin.  In  compositions  where  there  are 
two,  three,  or  more  different  violins,  they  make 
use  of  prima,  second  teno,  or  of  the  characters  I, 
II,  III;  or  Ist,  2d,  3d,  &o.,  to  denote  the  diiTer- 
cnce.  The  violin,  we  have  said,  has  only  four 
strings,  each  of  a  difienmt  thicknoas,  the  smallest 
whereof  makes  the  £  si  mi  of  the  highest  octave 
of  the  oi^n ;  the  second,  a  fifth  below  the  first, 
makes  the  A  mi  la;  the  third,  a  fifth  below  the 
second,  is  D  la  re;  lastly,  the  fourth,  a  fifth  be- 
low the  third,  is  G  re  soL  The  natural  compass 
the  Btringe  of  the  violin  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  scale:— 


2> 

—C—  1 
B  f 

—A—        I  Fourth  Strit^,— G. 

0  3 

Most  nations  have  used  the  clef  O  re  sol  on  the 
second  line  to  denote  the  music  for  the  violin ; 
but  in  France  they  use  the  same  clef  as  the  first 
line  at  bottom.  The  first  method  is  good  where 
tho  song  goes  very  low,  the  second  where  it  goes 
very  high.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  melting 
tones  which  the  violin  produces  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  performcor.  Yet  common  and  well  known 
as  the  violin  now  is  as  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, it  still  requires  the  greatest  skill  in  the  per- 
former to  make  it  agreeable.  As  the  world  goes, 
there  is  hardly  a  worse  instrument  than  a  fiddle. 
We  bad  as  lief  hear  the  filing  of  a  saw  as  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  vile  scraping  of  catgut 
with  which  the  world  is  annoyed.  Our  Puritanical 
ancestors  had  even  a  worse  opinion  of  it  than  we 
of  the  present  day  —  a  fiddle  in  the  meeting 
house  was  by  them  r^arded  as  downright  sac- 
rilege. Now,  all  thia.had  odor  grows  out  a 
vrant  of  knowledge  of  and  skill  upon  the  instru- 
ment. As  a  rimple  inBtmmont,  it  stands  at  the 
very  head  of  the  list:  nothing  can  surpass  it 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  performer :  for 
richness  and  variety  of  tone  it  is  almostea  mira- 
cle. Fnsons  who  have  never  heard  it  can  have 
no  idea  of  it.  Talk  to  them  of  a  fiddle,  and  they 
think  of  nothin{[  but  the  unearthly  sora^gs,  to 
the  time  of  which,  in  their  younger  days,  per- 
chance, they  "  shaved  it  down  "  in  the  *'  Chorus 
Jig  "or  "Money  Musk"  —  and  as  for  going  to 
hear  it,  commend  them  to  a  hurdygurdy  sooner. 

The  London  Musical  World  says,  "The  first 
violin  that  there  is  anv  acoonnt  of  was  coa- 
struoted  in  Italy  about  the  year  1600;  but  those 
which  are  esteoned  by  musical  men  as  most  val- 
uable were  manuikctured  by  the  fomily  of  A.  and 
J.  Amati,  at  Cremona,  in  the  year  leSO.  The  vio- 
lin was  first  introduced  into  concerts  about  two 
hunted  years  ago ;  and  when  first  played  upon 
it  was  pronounced  a  humbug,  never  capable  of 
b^g  used  with  any  success." 

DirectioHS  for  playing  t/ie  notes  of  the  aeaie.  — 
Hold  tho  violin,  with  the  left  hand,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  its  head,  which  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  nut,  and  let  it  lie  between  the 
root  of  your  thumb  and  fore  finger,  leaning  the 
body  of  the  instrument  against  tho  collar  bone^ 
with  the  elbow  immediately  underneath,  that  the 
fingers  may  more  eaiuly  touch  tho  strings. 

The  bow  must  be  held  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  just  above  its  nut,  the 
hair  being  turned  inward  against  the  outside  of 
the  thumb,  and  the  fingers  placed  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other  upon  the  wood,  so  as  to 
command  the  whole  length  of  the  bow. 
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There  are  Coor  notes  appertaimug  to  the  fourth, 
ot  bigRestrtting;  tIz.,  G,  A,  B,  and  C.  6  is  to  be 
playea  open ;  A  must  be  stopped  with  the  £r>re 
linger  of  the  left  hand,  ahnost  at  the  distance  of* 
an  inch  &om  the  nut;  B  with  the  second  finger, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  first ;  and  C  with  the 
third  finger,  close  to  the  second. 

The  ^ird  string  has  in  a  like  mann^  four 
notes,  which  are  as  follows ;  viz.,  D,  E,  and  Q.  | 
D  is  struck  open ;  E  is  to  be  stopped  with  the  | 
fore  finger,  about  an  inch  from  the  nut ;  F  with  : 
the  second  finger,  close  to  the  first ;  and  G  with  \ 
the  third  finger,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  horn  \ 
the  second. 

The  second  string  has  also  four  notes  ;  viz.,  A, 
B.  C,  and  D.  A  must  be  struck  open;  B  is  to  be 
stopped  with  the  fore  finger,  about  an  inch  from 
the  nut ;  C  with  the  second  finger,  close  to  the 
first ;  and  D  vitti  the  third  finger,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  fi-oin  the  second. 

The  first,  or  treble  string,  has  fire  notes,  which 
are  as  tbUows ;  viz.,  £,  F,  G,  A,  and  B.  Strike 
E  open ;  stop  F  with  the  fine  finger,  Twy  near 
the  nut ;  O  with  the  second  finger,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  firet ;  A  with  the 
uiird  finger,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  B  with  the  little  finger,  half  an  inch 
from  the  third. 

It  will  be  necessary  likewise  to  take  notice  that 
■11  the  notes  on  the  first  or  treble  string,  except- 
ing E,  are  termed  in  alt.,  fiit  distinction's  sake ;  and 
that  the  first  note  on  erery  string  must  be  drawn 
with  a  down  bow. 

The  distance  from  the  nut  to  the  bridge  must 
-be  eleven  inches  and  one  tenth. 

To  produce  a  good  tons^  draw  the  bow  gently 
npon  the  strings  and  puiUd  with  the  bridge. 
Then  practise  the  first  gamut. 

When  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
stopping  occor^g  to  the  first  scale  you  may 
proceed  to  the  scale  of  fiats  and  sharps,  and  the 
manner  of  shifting  the  hand  up  the  finger  board, 
or  neck  of  l3io  Tiolin. 

DuTORio  8ou>  or  tob  Violdt. 

4th  ttibiB.       M  itriBf.     a  iblDg.      M  itring. 

M»1  " 


^^^^^ 


s  ■  r  o  ^ 
0  1284 


A  B  0  D  1 
0  1  It  8  4 


1  V  0  A  B 

0  12  8  4 


0    13  8  4 

Of  TcKnro  tkb  Viouh. 

The  second  string  must  be  taned  A,  and  the 
other  strings  by  fifths;  as^  for  examp^ : — 

4th,  or  O.  ad,atD.        ad,orA.         let.  Or  E. 


i 


ScALB  ion  Tunnro  thb  Sranroa. 


1 


±3: 


5^ 


Uule  1st  Screw  up  the  second  string.  A,  to 
CmMKu  pUck  with  Aon  the  flute  ot  olai^ieC. 


nule  2d.  Then  tune  D.  the  third  string,  £▼« 
notes  behw  A,  the  second  string. 

Rule  3d.  Tune  G,  the  fboztt  string,  Ave  note* 
below  D,  the  third  string, 

Kule  4th.  Tune  E,  the  first  strb^  fire  notes 
oAoiw  A,  the  second  string. 

In  the  scale  of  shiAs,  the  first,  or  half  shift,  ia 
on  the  fifth  line,  or  O.  The  second,  or  whole  shift, 
is  on  the  oghth  line,  or  A.  The  double  shift  is 
on  the  seventeenth  Ihi^  or  D.  The  last  ^ift  is 
on  the  twentieth  line,  or  E.  In  shifting,  place 
the  ^rst  finger  on  the  line  or  letter  at  which  the 
shift  is  marked,  and  then  movo  the  hand  accord- 
ingly. 

Obserre  that  A^  and  Bb,  and  Eb.and  G# 
and  Ab,  axe  not  stopped  with  the  same  finger. 

Half  Shiff. 


I 


1 


'T  S  I4    1SS*1BS4  1114 

Wholb  Sbifc. 

4lh«lrt^      aa^riap     aiMtiM-  MtUag. 


S84    1SS4    1114  iaS4 

DoDBU  Shut. 

tthiUB^     SdiblBg,      MMas.  M*ls» 


18S4    iaS4    1S84  1884 

Last  Shift. 


i 


m 


1384     1884     1884  1884 

When  the  same  tone  may  be  produced  in  dif- 
ferent methods  and  on  different  string  obserra- 
tion  and  practice  must  determine  which  to  take. 
Bypractice  this  vUl  become  easy. 

Ulie  method  a£  using  the  fourth  finger  instead 
of  an  open  string  will  be  often  found  oonTenient, 
and  sometimes  preferable,  for  its  softness  in  ac- 
companying a  voice,  and  in  piano  passages  when 
the  open  string  would  sound  harsh. 

Ihe  cipher,  in  the  diatonic  scale,  signifies  that 
the  string,  or  note,  must  be  played  open ;  and  the 
^tues  I,  2,  3,  4  signify  the  1st,  ad,  341,  and  4th 
fingers.  When  you  find  a  figure  placed  under 
a  note,  and  the  same  figure  under  the  next,  it 
denotes  that  the  same  finger  must  be.  rtopped 
about  half  an  inch  farther  wan  it  was  before. 

Hie  notes  over  or  under  a  slur  are  stopped  in 
two  didbrmitwmyB — either  on  the  string  open, 
or  on  the  next  with  the  little  fing«r;  the  latter 
will  be  found  frequently  convenioit,  and  some- 
times necessary. 

When  the  seme  finger  is  used  twice,  which 
will  be  found  necessary  in  the  chromatic  scales 
the  second  time  it  must  be  stopped  aboot  half  aa 
inch. 
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Cbboxatio  Kocbb  tor  trb  Yiolik. 

TliMiMi^  Second  italng. 


TliMiMi^  Second  italng.  FlnltMBf. 


B  aI?  Att  Bi»  cjt  d[»  njt  Eb  *|  ab  ajt  a^  a|  b1?  cit  d[>  Dji         ob  oft  Ab  Aft  sb  cjt  i)t> 

11SSS    4      11S    SS    4  11*114 


FunT  80A£B  OF  TKB  PtHOax  BOABD. 
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1st  serins. 

Q 

Chbokatio  Soixb  ttith  Shuts. 


Ql  o|  Ki 


ft 


"1^ 


<r  ft 


Sd. 


5=1  ^l- 


■1^1  iww[i"^i"Uiftr^ 


ft        ft       O-  ft       <3-  ft  ft 


Directiotu  for  bowing.  —  Pre«  the  bow  on  the 
■trings  with  the  fore  finger  only,  end  not  with 
the  wdght  the  whole  hand ;  make  use  of  the 
bow  £rom  the  point  to  that  part  under  the  fin- 
gers. Observe  in  up  bows,  when  the  nut  ap- 
proaches the  TioUn,  to  keep  your  hand  boat 
downwards  from  the  joint  of  the  wrist,  and  bring 
the  hand  upwards. 

In  playing  quick  passages,  let  the  motion  pro- 
ceed Irom  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and  elbow,  and 
not  at  all,  or  very  little,  ftom  the  joint  of  the 
shoulder ;  but  in  playing  long  notes,  when  the 
bow  is  drawn  from  end  to  end,  the  jtnnt  of  the 
shouldor  is  also  employed. 

At  'last,  be  careful  to  draw  the  bow  smooth 
and  eren  from  end  to  end  without  stopping,  or 
else  yon  cannot  }»odnce  any  hannoniouB  sounds. 

One  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  violin  is  the 
swelling  and  the  diminishing  of  the  sound.  It 
is  practised  on  long  notes,  in  slow  and  expressive 
movements,  in  the  following  manner :  begin  the 
sound  vwy  strft,  and,  preesing  the  bow  with  the 
fore  finger,  increase  the  sound  gradually  to  the 
middle  of  the  note,  and  then  decrease  gradually 
to  the  end.  Some  notes  should  be  softly  sus- 
tained, others  played  quick  and  loud.  Uieeo 


A  performer  on,  or  professor 


FBINCIPALE.    (L)    The  flrrt 


dlsttnetionB,  however,  cannot  be  correctly  and 
gracefully  acquired  but  by  long  practice. 

VIOLENIST. 
of,  the  vitdin. 

TIOLmO 
vidin. 

VIOLS.  During  the  ierenteenth  century  most 
of  the  musical  fiuniHee  of  England  were  in  pos- 
sesMOtt  of  a  chest  of  viols,  consisting  of  two 
trebles,  two  tenors,  and  two  basses,  with  six 
strings  upon  each,  all  tuned  alike  by  fourths 
and  thirds,  and  the  necks  fieCted.  The  compaas 
and  accordatura  of  this  instrumental  ftmily,  aaya 
Burney,  were  the  following :  — 

TiTbWTU. 


Bm  VM,  W  m  ds  GMo. 

■9- 


TCDOr  Tloi,or  VioldaBntccia. 
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Theeo  instnimonts  bad  but  a  feeble  Tibration, 
and  would  make  no  vay  in  a  larf^e  room.  The 
frets  on  the  necks  show  how  little  trust  was  te- 
posed  in  the  ear  of  the  pcrfimnor,  that  the  note, 
without  their  aid,  could  ever  bo  stopped  in  tune. 
There  existed  no  knowledge  of  the  t>ow,  no  vari- 
ety, and  no  accent;  yet  firom  sncb  weak  and 
rude  beginnings,  in  accompanying  madrigals  up- 
on these  tonelotw  instruments,  the  taste  for  in- 
strumental music  took  its  rue.  For  now  the 
players  found  that  thoy  could  dispense  with  the 
voices ;  and,  as  they  got  more  and  more  interested 
in  their  own  pn^rcss,  thov  applied  themselves  to 
music  specially  produced  for  instruments,  ex- 
tending oTcr  a  larger  range  of  notes  than  the 
vocal  compositions  which  they  had  previously 
used. 

The  petals  of  Fngland  became  much  preju- 
diced in  fiivor  of  the  viol  as  on  instrument  of  a 
gentleman  ;  so  much  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
violin,  notwithstanding  its  manifest  superiority, 
was  most  strenuou«ly  and  obstinately  opposed. 
Antony  Wood  was  ono  of  the  first  converts  to 
the  violin  in  England.  "  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1667  IHvis  Mdl,  the  most  eminent  violinist 
of  London,  and  clockmoker,  being  in  Oxon,  Pe- 
ter Pitt,  Will  Bull,  Kcnebn  Diffby.  and  others 
of  All  Souls,  as  also  Antony  Wood,  did  give  a 
very  handsome  entertainment  in  the  tavern  called 
the  Salutation,  llio  company  did  look  on  Mr. 
Moll  to  have  a  prodigious  band  on  the  violin, 
and  they  thought  that  no  person,  as  all  in  Lon- 
don did,  could  go  beyond  him." 

Wood  lived,  however,  to  hear  a  rival  of  Mr. 
MelL  HThomasBaltzar,aLubeckerbon),andthe 
moot  famous  artist  for  the  violia  that  the  world 
had  yet  produced,  was  now  (1668)  in  Oxon  ;  and 
this  day,  July  24,  Antony  Wood  was  with  him, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Low,  lately  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  at  the  house  of  William  Ellis.  Antony 
Wood  did  then  and  there,  to  his  very  great  as- 
tonishment, hoar  him  play  on  the  violin.  He 
then  saw  him  run  up  his  fingers  to  the  end  of 
the  finger  board  of  the  violin,  and  run  them  back 
insensibly,  and  all  with  alacrity  and  in  very  good 
tnne,  which  h*  nor  <a^  in  J^igbind  sow  th»  tike  be- 
fore" 

The  apparition  of  Baltzar  must  have  been 
even  more  astonishing  than  that  of  Paganini  in 
our  own  day.  He  surprised  our  innocent  ances- 
tors just  when,  after  tawing  madrigals,  they  fan- 
cied that  they  had  been  performing  instrumental 
music, 

VIOLIST. 
viol. 

VIOLONCELLO,  A  smaU  bass  viol  contain- 
ing  four  strings,  lowest  of  which  is  tuned  to 
double  0.  The  strings  are  in  fifths ;  consequent- 
ly the  pitch  of  that  next  the  gravest  is  G  gamut ; 
that  of  the  next,  I)  on  the  third  lino  in  the  boss ; 
and  that  of  the  upper  string,  A  on  the  fiiith  line. 
The  violoncello  was  called  the  violona  till  the 
introduction  of  the  double  bass,  which  assumed 
that  naUoe.  The  notes  to  whkji  the  instrument 
is  tuned  are  as  follows :  — 

4th  atrlnfr,  C       3d  firing,  O     U  Mag.  O.     Itt  Mag,  A. 


A  performer  or  professor  of  the 


^ — ^ 

 — 

1  o  

The  Tioloncdlo  of  the  Italians  was  properly 


the  English  fifth  violin,  which  was  a  little  baas 
violin,  half  the  size  of  the  common  bass  violin, 
and  its  strings  just  half  as  thick  and  half  as  long, 
rendering  the  sound  just  on  octave  lower.  TImit 
viabitt  was  a  double  bass,  almost  twice  as  la^e 
as  the  common  bass  violin,  and  the  strings  Uams 
and  longer  in  proportion ;  and  consequently  Hm 
sound  was  an  octave  lower  than  that  of  the  bass 
violin.    It  had  a  fine  effect  in  great  concerts. 

The  baas  viol,  or  violoncello,  was  ever  esteemed 
an  excellent  instrument,  not  tmly  in  eoncerts,  but 
also  for  playing  lessons. 

The  best  position  for  holding  the  bass  viol  is 
for  the  lower  part  of  it  to  rest  on  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  the  edge  of  the  back  to  rest  on  the  left 
leg ;  by  which  means  it  turns  the  strings  of  the 
boss  oonveiuent  for  the  bow  hand,  and  places  it 
in  the  most  convenient  position  £»  jdaylng. 

cx)xpA8s  or  Tsn  Branroa. 


—C— 
B 


'J 


Sliinft—A. 


E 


C  ) 


Second  Stringt—D. 


IXM  Sbringt  —  O. 


FimrtkStriiis,  —  C, 


The  bass  viol  is  a  musical  stringed  instrumentv 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  violin,  but  much  larger. 
It  is  stnidc  with  the  bow  ss  the  violin  is ;  has 
the  same  number  of  strings ;  and  has  d^ht  stops, 
which  are  sabdivided  into  semi-stops ;  its  sound 
is  grave,  and  has  a  much  noUer  efisct  in  concert 
than  that  of  the  violin. 

At  first  pay  no  attention  to  the  letters  which 
are  sharped  and  flatted.  Learn  only  the  places 
of  the  large  letters  as  they  stand  upon  the  strings. 

The  four  letters.  A,  D,  G,  and  C.  at  the  nut, 
are  called  open  notes,  as  each  string,  when  put  in 
motion  by  the  bow,  produces  its  respectiTe  tone 
without  placing  any  of  the  fingers  upon  it 

Tho  other  letters  are  called  stopped  notes,  be- 
cause it  requires  tho  assistance  of  the  fingers  for 
producing  any  of  their  particular  tones. 

Observ  e  the  distance  between  the  letters  strict* 
ly.  and  whether  they  be  whole  tona  or  semi- 
tones. 

By  committing  the  following  table  to  memory, 
you  will  more  readily  learn  to  stop  in  tunc :  — 

TABLB. 

From  C  to  I)  fs  a  whole  tone. 

"    1)  to  E  "      "  " 


Eto  F 
Pto  G 
Gto  A 
AtoB 
B  to  C 


semitone, 
whole  tone. 


"  semitone. 


■\Mien  you  have  learned  the  places  of  the  sev- 
eral letters  upon  the  strings,  endeavor  to  learn 
how  to  tnne  uie  strings  u  in  the  following  scale. 

One  of  tho  principsd  beauties  of  the  bass  viol 
is  expression;  such  as  the  pianOf  the  areaetn^ 
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the  forte,  8cc.  All  this  is  done  by  a  pressure  of 
the  bow,  more  or  less,  as  the  passage  requires ; 
and  music  without  it  would  be  like  a  paintiog 
without  shades  to  diow  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  ifl  the  distonio 
acale  as  it  is  h««  subjoined :  — 

Diatonic  Scale  fob  thb  Violoscsum). 
C  Mrlng.  G  Btilng. 


1" 


1>  i  I 

Datring. 


3 


E  1  I  S  i       i  i  S  i  1 

In  all  mnsic  where  the  notes  go  up  beTond 
you  must  uso  the  half  shift,  &o. 

AVhen  the  same  tone  may  bo  produced  la  dif- 
ferent methods  and  on  different  strings,  observa- 
tion and  practice  must  determine  which  to  take. 
By  practice  this  will  become  easy. 

SCALB  FOB  TDimia  TKB  SiBOraB. 


Flra  note*. 
-O-t  


Fir*  netlB. 


ADO  15 
The  strings  must  be  tuned  the  distance  of  a 

fifth  from  each  other. 
Bulo  lit  Sorev  up  the  first  rtring.  A,  to  the 

tamapU/A  viOi  A  on  the  flute  or  dUzmet. 


Kule  2d.  Then  tune  D,  the  second  string,  five 
notes  htUno  A,  the  first  string' 

Kolo  3d.  Tune  G,  the  third  strii^;,  five  notes 
Mw  Bt  the  second  string. 

Rule  1th.  Tone  C,  the  fourth  strinft  five  notes 
hebm  O,  the  third  string. 

The  first  string  must  be  tuned  A,  and  the  oth^ 
strings  by  fifths,  as  in  example. 

The  strings  may  bo  also  tuned  by  the  voice,  for 
which  the  intermediate  small  notes  are  inserted. 

If  the  fifths  betwcm  the  strings  be  perfect, — 
Then  A,  the  first  finger,  third  string  will  be  an 

dghth  below  A,  first  string ; 
and  D,  the  third  finger,  first  string  will  ho  an 

ei^th  above  D,  second  string ; 
and  D,  the  first  finger,  fourth  string,  will  be  an 

eighth  below  D,  second  string ; 
and  G,  the  third  finger,  second  string,  will  bo  an 

eighth  above  O,  third  string; 
and  C  the  third  finger,  third  string,  vill  be  an 

eigUih  above  C,  fourth  string. 

Example  of  Souxdimq  by  Eiokths. 
Sd^finger. 


Sd. 


3d. 


^ — 

 a*  

1  A  1 

lat  linger  iM'^flugw. 

JT  »  a  (3 

The  bow  must  be  hdd  a  short  distance  from 
the  nut,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  first  joint  f£ 
all  the  fingers,  except  Uio  fourth,  must  reach 
over,  but  not  so  iar  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the 
thumb  ;  also  observe  that  the  back  or  sUck  of  the 
bow  must  incline  towards  the  finger  board,  and 
must  be  drawn  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a 
parallel  hn^  abottt  two  inches  and  a  half  from 
the  bridge. 


Tbvth  itafiif. 


Ckedkatio  Notes  fob  thb  Violoncsllo. 


Db  I>#       r)t    aj|At7A|Dbc|Db    I>|Eb4obo#Ab    A^j  fib  B^f       C#       D#  xt?  «|' 

iissB    1188SS    itsass  iiaas4 


Plaix  Soalb  or  thb  Fihoer  Board. 


4th  Strinf. 

H 

^\ 

o 

O 

s 

91 

o-| 

> 

% 

a 

Sd  suing. 

> 

^ 

« 

D 
> 

\A  SUiag. 

d 

The  number  of  notes  in  each  bar  ought  to  bo 
attended  to ;  for  if  you  have  2,  4,  6.  8,  or  any 
equal  unmber,  in  playii^  die  first  down,  the  next 
up,  and  BO  on  alternately  down  and  up,  you  will, 
of  course,  finish  with  an  up  bow,  and  be  pre- 
pMred  to  begin  the  next  bar  with  a  down  liow; 


but  when  yoa  find  the  number  unequal,  such  as 
3,  b,  7,  9,  &c.,  you  should  endeavor  to  play  the 
two  shortest  notes  with  one  sbroke  of  the  bow, 
and,  in  that  case,  TOUwilljGnd  youxsdf  where  yoa 
would  if  the  number  had  been  equaL  Sometimes 
yoa  will  find  a  succession  of  bars  with  an  unequal 
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number  of  notes,  particuLarly  in  triple  time,  which 
frequently  conBists  of  three  notes  in  a  bar ;  in 
such  a  case  you  should  bow  alternately  down 
and  up,  by  which  the  fint  note  of  orory  second 
bar  will  come  with  a  down  bow. 

In  1834,  C.  E.  Clark,  of  Dansrille,  New  York, 
invented  an  improved  violoncello,  which  he  called 
dembk  toned.  The  invention  did  not  relate  to  ad- 
ditional BtringB,  —  the  outside  ia  unaltered,  —  but 
by  the  combination  of  atoel  wires,  brought  to  an 
extra  ordinary  degree  of  tenauHi  and  fitted  in  the 
interior  of  the  instrumcntt  a  poor  and  indifferent 
violoncello  can  be  made  much  better,  if  not  equal 
to  the  best,  in  depth  and  fulnesn  of  tone.  John 
Holmes,  of  Holmes's  Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
has  applied  the  same  improvement  to  violins. 

VIOLON.   (F.)   A  violin. 

VIOLONO.  (I.)  The  name  oririnally  giren 
l^thc  Italians  and  French  to  the  violoncello,  but 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  double  baas,  to 
which  instrument  it  is  still  applied.  Its  pitch  is 
an  octave  below  that  cf  the  violoncello,  and  its 
true  use  ia  to  sustain  the  harmony;  in  which 
application  of  its  powers  it  has  a  firm  and  noble 
effect.   See  Double  Babb. 

VXOm,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA.  This 
celebrated  violinist  wns  bom  at  a  village  in'Pied- 
mont  in  17a3.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and 
at  an  early  i^e  hold  the  office  of  first  violin  in  the 
Chapel  Roytd  of  Turin.  About  the  year  1778  he 
Ic^  Italy  with  the  intention  of  travclUng  through 
Germany,  nnd  passed  some  time  at  Berlin; 
whence  fac  removed  to  Paris,  making  hts  Mbut  at 
the  Coiwert  l^riliuil  there  in  the  siiring  of  1782. 
Ho  on  that  occasion  performed  a  concerto  of  his 
own  composition,  in  which  the  Pariuans  ob- 
served an  originalit^r  °^  ■'7^  appeared  to  fix 
the  limits  of  this  kind  of  performance  —  a  fruit- 
ful imagination,  a  happy  freedom,  and  all  the 
fire  of  youth,  attempared  by  a  pure  and  noble 
taste.  The  audience  applauded  the  beautiful 
movements  in  this  concerto,  which  from  the  very 
first  bars  announced  the  genius  of  the  composer, 
and  tiiat  derch^iment  of  original  thought  where 
the  progrosnou  of  sentiment  taisea  the  effect  to 
the  highest  degree.  "With  respect  to  Viotti's  ex- 
ecution the  enthueiafim  was  extraordinary;  the 
finish  of  his  adagio,  the  brilliancy  of  his  allegro, 
the  energy  and  grace  of  the  ensemble,  won  the 
favor  of  ovray  hearer.  The  queen  (Marie  Antoi- 
nette) now  deared  thatViotti  should  come  to 
Verstulles  to  perform  at  one  of  the  court  con- 
certs :  the  day  was  fixed,  most  of  the  nobility 
had  arrived,  and  the  music  had  commenced  with 
a  solo  by  Viotti,  the  first  bars  of  which  com- 
manded the  greatest  attention,  when  suddenly  a 
cry  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment,  *'  Make 
room  for  the  Count  d'Artoia ; "  which  intorup- 
tion  and  the  tumult  occasiiniod  by  the  count's 
entry  so  provoked  Viotti  that  he  put  his  violin 
under  his  arm  and  left  the  palace,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  all  the  spectators.  Very  shortly  after 
this  time  this  singular  character  determined  to 
play  no  more  in  public;  his  friends,  however, 
were  still  allowed  the  pri^ege  of  hearing  him 
in  private  concerta.  &  1790  a  d^uty  of  the 
constiturat  assonbly,  an  intimate  friend  of  Viotti, 
was  lodging  on  a  fifth  fioor,  and  requested  Viotti 
to  give  a  concert  at  his  apartment.  He  consent- 
ed, and  the  flnt  nobiUty  of  Ftance  wen  invited, 


when  Viotti  remarked,  "  We  have  long  enough 
descended  to  them ;  they  must  now  ascend  to 
us."  Viotti  had  a  talent  for  repartee.  One  day 
the  minister  Calcmne  asked  him  which  vioUn  waa 
the  moat  true.  **That,"  replied  he,  obsernne 
the  minister  closely,  "  which  is  tiie  least  &l«e.' 
A  violinist  named  Puppo  bmng  in  the  halat  of 
boasting  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  which 
was  known  not  to  be  the  case,  Viotti,  being  once 
in  his  company  at  a  musical  party,  together  with 
M.  Lahoussaye,  who  was  a  real  pupil  <^  that 
great  master,  asked  LahouBsa)-e  to  play  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Tartini,  observing  at  the 
same  time  to  Puppo,  "  Listen  well,  sir,  to  M. 
Lahoussaye,  who  wiU  give  you  a  good  id^  of 
Tartini's  manner  of  playing." 

Viotti  remained  in  France  till  the  rear  1790, 
when  the  horrors  of  the  French  levolution  chased 
away  the  Muses,  and  Viotti  in  thnr  train.  He 
next  went  to  England  and  made  his  dibut  at 
Salomon's  concert  with  a  d^ree  of  success  equal 
to  what  he  had  experienced  in  France.  Soon  af- 
terwords he  became  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  subsequently 
succeeded  W.  Cruner  as  leader  of  the  op^  or- 
chestra. He  thus  proceeded,  oontinuaUy  reap- 
ing professional  honors  of  the  highest  class,  till 
the  year  1798,  when  he  very  unexpectedly  re- 
ceive an  order  from  government  to  quit  Eng- 
land without  delay,  being  suspected  of  partaking 
and  encouraging  those  revoIutioi\ary  principles 
which,  at  the  above  period,  were  alarmingly 
spreading  throughout  England.  No  good  evi- 
dence has,  however,  been  since  adduced  of  Vi- 
otti's having  really  participated  in  snch  princi- 
ples ;  and  it  has  been  thought  in  no  way  credi- 
ble that  a  man  of  his,  known  mild  disposition 
should  have  used  the  heinous  and  sanguinary 
expressions  against  the  highest  personage  in  the 
reuin  which  were  at  the  time  publicly  imputed 
to  him.  From  London  Viotti  proceeded  throughi 
Holland  to  Hamburg,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  city  he  lived  in  the  strictest  retirement,  at 
a  place  called  Schoenfeld.  Nor  was  he  idlo  there ; 
for  he  not  only  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  ac- 
complishment ^  the  youthful  vioUnis^  Pixi% 
who  with  hia  father  resided  at  SohoenfeLd  during 
a  whole  summer  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving Viotti's  valuable  instrnctions,  bat  he  also 

?ubliBhed  in  Hamburg  "  Six  Duets  -for  Viidins." 
o  the  work  is  prefixed  his  portrait ;  also  a  pref- 
ace, in  which  are  these  words :  "  Ttus  book  is 
the  fruit  of  the  leisure  efibxded  me  by  misfortune. 
Some  of  the  pieces  were  dictated  by  trouble,  oth- 
ers by  hope."  He  remained  in  the  neiehboriiood 
of  Hamburg  till  the  year  1801,  whcn,ue  revolu- 
tionary storm  having  blown  over,  he  was  allowed 
to  return  to  London.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
to  the  public  duties  of  the  musical  profession, 
but  he  performed  at  private  concerts,  and  at 
length  became  infaeteo,  to  nse  Gerber's  words, 
"  like  many  other  firat-rate  artists,  with  the  Brit- 
ish spirit  of  traffic,  and  embarked  as  a  partner  in 
the  wine  trade."  In  this  way  he  paid  his  devotion 
for  some  years  both  to  Merctury  and  Apollo  ;  but 
with  eo  little  success,  that,  at  length,  he  lost  his  en- 
tire fortune  in  busineaa,  and  was  obliged  to  solicit 
some  trifling  place  at  the  Fnaieh  court.  Louis 
XVIU.  kindly  proposed  to  him  the  direction 
of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Muuc,  upon  the  duties 
of  which  office  ho  entered,  but  found  the  aituatum 
too  arduous  for  his  age  and  state  of  health,  and 
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Blioitlyafterwardfl  retired  on  8  small  pension.  In 
tho  year  1822  he  once  more  returned  to  England, 
■with  the  view  of  passiiig  the  renuunder  of  his 
days  in  quietude ;  which,  however,  he  did  not 
long  enjoy,  as  he  died  in  London  in  March,  1821. 
M.  Eymar  has  thus  described  some  of  the  moral 
quaUties  of  Viotti :  "  There  never  existed  a  man 
who  attached  such  great  value  to  the  simpleflt 
gifts  of  Nature ;  there  never  was  a  child  who 
more  ardently  enjoyed  them.  A  violet  found 
under  the  grass  would  transport  him  with  joy, 
or  the  gathering  of  fresh  fruit  render  him  the 
happiest  of  mortals ;  he  found  in  the  one  a  per- 
ftime  ever  new,  in  the  other  a  flavor  always  more 
and  more  delicious.  His  organs,  thus  delicate 
snd  sensible,  seemed  to  have  preserved  the  im- 
pressibility of  early  youth :  whilst  stretched  on 
the  grass,  he  would  pass  whole  hours  in  admir- 
ing the  color  or  inhaling  the  odor  of  a  rose.  Ev- 
ery thing  that  belonged  to  the  country  was,  for 
tms  extraordinary  man,  a  new  object  of  amuse- 
ment, interest,  and  enjoyment :  all  his  senses 
were  excited  by  the  slightest  impressionB  ;  every 
thing  around  him  affected  his  miagination;  aU 
nature  spoke  to  his  heart,  which  ov^^owed  with 
sentiment."  We  are  also  indebted  to  M.  Eymar 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  **Ram  da  Vaclut," 
which  Viotti  used  to  play  with  emotion  on  the 
days  he  consecrated  to  music.  At  M.  Eymor's 
request.  Viotti  copied  for  him  this  air,  accom- 
pan>-ing  the  gift  mth  the  following  lines :  This 
<  liaiiz  dea  Vachea '  is  neither  the  one  which  our 
friend  3.  J.  Rousseau  has  favored  us  with  in  his 
works,  nor  is  it  that  of  which  M.  Be  la  Borde 
speaks  in  his  book  on  mufic.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  known  to  many  posons ;  ill  I  con  say 
is,  that  I  have  heard  it  in  Switzerland,  and  that 
I  learned  it  in  a  way  ever  to  be  impressed  in  my 
memory.  I  was  walking  alone,  towards  evening, 
in  one  of  those  gloomy  spots  where  one  never 
wishoa  to  speak ;  tho  weather  was  beautiful ;  the 
wind,  which  I  dislike,  was  still;  every  thing  was 
calm  and  analogous  to  my  sensations ;  and  I  felt 
within  me  that  melancholy  which  has  ever  been 
present  to  my  mind  at  the  hour  of  evening,  and 
n-ill  remain  as  long  as  I  exist.  My  thoughts 
were  wondering,  and  my  steps  followed  them ;  my 
heart  gave  the  preference  to  no  particular  object, 
but  it  was  prepared  for  that  tenderness  and  love 
which  have  since  caused  me  so  much  pain  and 
taught  mo  such  real  happiness.  My  imagination, 
idle,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  from  the  absence 
of  the  passions,  was  without  motion.  I  climbed 
and  descended  the  most  imposing  steeps,  till  at 
length  chance  led  mo  to  a  valley,  to  wluch  at 
first  I  paid  no  attention ;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  alterwaxds  that  1  percdred  It  was  beautiful, 
and  such  as  I  had  often  read  of  in  the  works  of 
Gessner.  Flowers,  grass,  a  stream,  all  were  ther^ 
and  all  formed  the  most  harmonious  picture.  At 
length,  though  not  fintigued,  I  mechanically  sat 
down  upon  a  piece  of  rock  and  gave  mysdf  up 
to  that  profound  revery  which  I  not  unfrequent- 
ly  indulge  in,  and  in  which  my  ideas  wander  so 
ss  to  make  me  foi^et  that  I  am  an  inhalntant  of 
the  earth.  I  know  not  what  it  is  that  produces 
in  me  this  species  of  ecstasy,  whether  it  bo  the 
sleep  of  tho  soul,  or  on  absence  of  the  thinking 
foculty ;  1  can  only  say  that  I  de%ht  in  the 
feeling,  and  willingly  abandon  myself  to  It.  On 
this  stone  then  was  I  ntting,  when  on  a  sudden 
my  ear,  or  zather  my  exiatane^  was  itmek  by 


sounds,  now  sudden  and  short,  and  now  again 
prolonged  and  slower,  which  proceeded  from  one 
mountain  and  dew  to  the  other  without  being 
repeated  by  the  echoes.  It  was'  a  long  strain, 
and  a  female  voice  mingled  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  sad  though  sweet  and  affecting  sounds. 
Struck  as  if  enchantment,  I  shook  off  my 
lethargic  sensations,  and,whilst  I  intently  listened 
learned,  or  rather  engraved  on  my  memoir,  tho 
'  Ra?ts  del  Vachet,'  which  I  now  send  you.  I  have 
thought  it  most  characteristic  to  note  it  down 
without  bars :  it  is  of  a  nature  to  be  perfectly 
without  restraint :  iep;ularitT  of  time  would  de- 
stroy its  effect;  for  itsvrila  sounds  prolonging 
themselves  in  the  air,  the  time  they  took  to  reach 
from  one  mountain  to  another  could  not  be  de- 
termined. It  is  then  depth  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the  execution  of 
this  air,  rather  than  rhythm  and  measured  ca- 
dence. This  <  Bans  de*  VocAm,'  played  in  strict 
time,  would  be  unnatural,  and  lose  its  simplicity. 
To  produce  its  true  effect,  imagination  must  trans- 
port the  performer  to  the  mountains  where  the 
melody  is  indigenous;  whilst  executing  it  in 
Paris,  it  must  be  felt  as  in  Switzerland.  It  is 
thus  that,  in  some  moments  of  inspiration,  I  have 
myself  played  it  on  my  violini  aecompaiued  by 
Mile.  Montgeranlt." 

With  respect  to  the  compositions  of  Viotti,  h« 
published  first,  for  bow  instruments,  •<  Twmty- 
five  Concertos  for  the  Violin,"  which  were  en- 
graved in  successive  numbers  in  Paris  from  the 
year  1785,  the  twentieth  number  being  published 
there,  by  Pleyel,  in  1799.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
in  their  praise  that  numerous  subsequent  editions 
<^  than  have  been  pnblished  at  London,  Vienna, 
Barlio,  Qffinibach,  &c.  2.  "line.  2(fe.  Sinfmie 
Concertante  p.  2  Violona  princip.  av.  OrcJuat,," 
Paris,  1788.    3.  "^Quatuon  Concert,  p,  2  V., 

A.  ,  et  B.,  Liv.  1  et  2,"  Op.  3,  Paris.  4.  "  6  Trios 
d  2  F.  rf  B.,"Op.  2,  Paris.  5.  •'  36  Duos  p.  2  V." 
6.  "  12  Solos  d  V.H  B.,  Zm>.  1  et  2,"  Op.  4,  Vien- 
na.   7.  **  Recueil  dAvrs  oormtu  et  vortit  p.le  V.et 

B.  ,"  Paris.  8  "  3  Duos  p.  2  Vc,"  Op.  29,  Offen- 
bach, 1800.  ^a,no-forte :  probably  the  oidy  gen- 
uine piece  forthis  instrument  written  by  Viotti 
is  the  "  Concert  p.  le  Clav.  d  5  et  6  Odate"  Op. 
24,  Offenbach.  The  other  concertos  end  sonatas 
for  this  instrument  are  probably  only  his  violin 
music  azzangsd  for  the  piano  by  other  masters. 
Voeal :  the  only  two  vocal  pieces  composed  by 
Viotti  are,  I.  "  Aria ;  '  Coneola  amato  bene,'  Vc., 
c.  Accomp,  d!Orch,"  Paris;  and  2.  ^'Aria:  'Che 
guQO,  che  conienio,'  c,  Aecomp.  d'Orch.,  No.  289," 
Paris.  DuBsek  published  piano>forte  Tariations 
to  these  airs.  Tho  principal  pupils  of  the  Alotti 
school  are  Bode,  Alday,  Libon,  Labazve,  J.  P. 
CorUer,  Vachet,  Plxis.  Mori,  &c 

VIRELAY.  The  name  of  an  old  country  bal- 
lad, or  soi^,  invented  by  OliTer  Baasoll,  of  Van- 
devire,  and  hence  also  called  a  vandeviUe.  See 
Vacisvillb. 

VIRGINAL.  A  stringed  and  keyed  instru- 
ment, resembling  the  spinet ;  formerly  in  much 
esteem,  but  now  entirely  out  of  use. 

YmOTJIA.    (L.)   The  name  of  one  of  the 

ten  notes  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

VIKGTTLUM.  (L.)  The  term  ftvmerly  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  a  note  now  called  the  tail, 
or  stcnk 
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VmTCr,  Vntnrom'A.  (L)  Tute  and  ad- 
diMB  in  pflcfismanoe. 

716X17080.  (L)  One  vho  feels  delight  in, 
and  pomoBBOfl  taste  for,  the  ntnueal  science. 

VISCONIX  6ASPAR0,  an  inatromentel 
composer,  and  probahly  vioUiust,  was  bom  at 
Cremona.  He  resided  in  England  at  the  bef^n- 
lung  of  the  last  century,  borne  of  hia  instru- 
mental music  was  published  at  Amsterdam. 

YirAXI,  ANOKLO,  of  Modena,  a  good  com- 
poser, brought  out  at  Venice,  in  1680,  the  music 
of  the  drama  "  Tbmiri," 

WIAJA,  FILIPPO,  bom  at  Florence,  was  a 
chanter  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  in  1636.  He 
published  several  work*  of  sacred  music  at  Home. 

VrrALI,  GIOVANNI  BATnSTA,  a  native 
of  Cremona,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginiung  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He 
ei^oycd  a  high  reputation  in  Italy  as  a  singer. 
He  was  also  esteemed  as  a  ohuroA  and  instru- 
mental composer. 

VTTE.   (F.)   Quick,  Uvely. 

VITO,  PADRE.  A  Portuguese  ecclesiastic, 
produced  at  the  Concert  ^riiuel  at  Paris,  in  1781, 
a  Stabat  Mater,  in  which  aM  found  two  move- 
ments of  great  beauty,  namely,  duo  "Oquam 
triatis,"  and  die  movement,  "  Pro  peecatit."  This 
Stabat  was  printed  in  London  in  1783. 

vmORI,  LORETTO,  bom  at  Spoletto,  a 
Roman  chevalier,  brionged  to  the  Pontifical 
ChapelatRome,as  asopranist,  in  1662.  He  was 
also  a  good  composer.  Amongst  his  works  was 
a  &vorito  opera  entitled  "  Galatea,"  which  he 
published  and  dedicated  to  Cardinal  BarbaxinL 

vrrroRiA,  tomaso  ludovico  da, 

chapel-master  of  the  Church  of  St.  ApoUinarc  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  a  singer  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  was  an  excellent  harmonist.  He  printed 
at  Rome,  in  1£83,  a  set  of  masses,  which  he  ded- 
icated to  Philip  11.,  King  of  Spain,  and  two  years 
afterwards  another  sot,  a  copy  o^^hich  is  pre- 
served in  Dr.  Aldiiok's  collecnon  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  His  burial  service,  or  "  Msss  for 
the  Dead,"  was  much  celebrated,  as  were  aUo  his 
"  Penitei^al  Psalms."  Peacham,  who  styles  him 
"8  very  rare  and  excellent  authiw,  whose  vein 
was  gmve  and  sweeti"  infiums  ui  that  he  quitted 
Rome,  and  resided^  about  the  year  15B4»  at  the 
court  of  Bavaria. 

VIVACE.  (I.)  A  term  implying  that  the 
movement  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  sung 
or  played  in  a  brisk  and  animated  style. 

VIVACISSIMO.  (L)  Kttremely lively.  The 
superlative  of  vivace.    Sec  that  word. 

VIVALDI,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  eccleaiastie 
and  chapol-master  at  the  ConserTatory  of  La  Pieti 
at  Venice,  was  very  cdebrated  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
He  held  during  some  time  the  situation  of  chapel- 
master  to  Fhihp,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Dormstadt, 
but,  from  the  year  1 7 1 3  to  his  death,  never  quitted 
Venice.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  great  master  of 
the  violin,  and  also  an  excellent  vrriter  for  that 
instrument.  It  is  said  that,  one  day,  whilst  say- 
ing mass,  a  theme  for  a  fiiguo  auddenly  struck 
him,  when  he  immediately  quitted  the  altar 


where  he  vras  officiating  and  hastened  to  the  sa- 
cristy to  write  down  the  theme,  afterwards  re- 
turning to  finish  the  mass :  for  this  conduct  he 
was  brought  before  the  Inquisition,  who  happily 
considoted  him  only  a»  a  munnoa,  that  is  to  say, 
at  a  madtnan,  and  confined  their  sentence  to  the 
fistadding  hka  to  say  mass  in  future. 

vnOANI,  GIOVANNI  BONAVENTURA, 
of  Verona,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  Innspruckt  towards  the  eloM  ot  tha 
seventeenth  century.  We  know  only_  the  third 
of  his  published  works,  whi«^  is  entitled  *'  In- 
trecdo  Amumioo  di  Fiori  Ec^iaatici"  Augsburg, 
1676.  He  also  wrote  for  the  theatre^  end  amongst 
his  operas  iras  **  Aatiage,"  oompoiod  in  1677. 

VrVTEH,  (has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation 

of  being  the  moat  extraordinary  petformer  on  the 
horn  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  M.  Vlvierhas 
a  double  claim  to  notice  —  first,  as  a  very  fine 
player,  with  a  beautiful  mellow  tone,  execution 
remarkable  for  finish  and  vigor,  and  a  style  of 
irreproachable  elegance  and  correctness ;  next,  as 
the  inventor,  or  rather  the  discoverer,  of  propor- 
ties  hithrato  unknown  or  unrecognized  in  the 
instrument.  The  imwicldy  and  umn&nogeeble 
nature  of  this  fine  orchestral  instrument  has  ever 
been  the  stumbling  block  of  professors  and  the 
puzzle  of  theorists.  The  peculiarity  of  its  struc- 
ture limited  its  scale  of  open  notes  to  the  har- 
monics producible  upon  instruments  of  vibration. 
For  example,  the  scale  of  the  horn  — suppose  the 
key  of  C  —  is  C,  G,  E,  and  B  fiat ;  C.  D,  E,  F,  F 
sharp,  G ;  which  notes  only  could  tlo  produced 
without  difficulty.  Skilfid  comists,  however, 
brought  the  shut  notes,  as  they  are  called,  so 
much  under  command  that  they  hare  been  gen- 
erally av^labto  in  melocUes  and  passages,  but 
nevw  so  much  so  as  to  conceal  the  difference  of 
tone,  Compoaers  have  been  compelled  to  restrict 
their  use  of  the  horn  to  suit  this  deficiency,  and, 
till  Weber  and  Spohr  made  instrumcntatiou  mora 
complicated,  confined  themselves  to  the  use  of 
the  open  notes.  But  by  Vivier's  discovery,  pre- 
suming it  possible  to  M  brought  into  conunoQ 
use,  tho  scale  of  the  horn  will  be  doubled,  all  the 
<*^ut  notes"  being  producible  with  as  much 
ease  and  with  as  full  a  tone  as  the  open  ones. 
Another  property  discovered  by  M.  Vivier  is  the 
possibility  of  playing  two,  three,  four,  and  even 
five  notes  in  harmony;  and  th(»e  combinations 
are  not  merely  confined  to  simple  common  chorda 
and  thor  inveruons,  but  to  sevenths  and  other 
discords,  with  the  power  of  modulating  from  4me 
key  to  another.  lAst,  and  most  wonderful  of  all, 
is  the  fact  that  M.  Vivier  can  play  a  melody  while 
he  is  sustaining  a  harmony. 

VIVO.   (L)   Animated,  lively. 

VOCAL.  An  epithet  applied  to  those  musical 
sounds  which  proceed  ^m  the  human  musical 
organs ;  also  to  music  composed  for  the  voice,  and 
to  praformoQces  consisting  of  singing. 

VOCAL  APPARATUS.  Respiiation  ia  tho 
first  operation  in  the  production  of  sound  ;  the 
lungs  being  the  principal  operators,  furnishing, 
like  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  the  air  necessary  tor 
the  formation  of  sound.  The  lungs,  after  recdv- 
ing  the  air,  exhale  it  through  the  brontdiial  tubea, 
which  are  several  in  number,  gradually  meeting 
as  they  rise,  until  they  resolve  thems^TOB  into 
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two  Iftrgp  tubes,  which  form  the  bifurcations  of 
the  windpipe;  this  latter  is^bout  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Above  tlie  windpipe,  and  communicat- 
ing with  it,  is  the  larynx,  composed  of  four  parts, 
or  pieces,  which  have  the  power  of  playing  one 
into  the  othw,  or  of  moving  together  as  a  whole, 
as  in  the  gradual  nisiiig  or  lowering  of  the  voice ; 
these  several  ■porta  are  four  in  number,  and  are 
called  cartilages :  the  thyroid,  circoid,  and  two 
aryChenoids.  The  larynx  is  placed  on  the  fore 
port  of  the  throat,  and  can  bo  seen  and  touched 
from  the  outside,  (Adam's  apple.)  Two  horizon- 
tal membranes  ere  placed  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
called  the  vocal  chords;  the  opening  betA-een 
them  is  of  a  triangular  form,  less  thiui  half  an 
iuch  wide,  and  ia  called  the  glottis ;  these  two 
membranes  are  often  called  the  lips  of  the  glottis, 
being,  in  the  utterance  of  musical  sound,  what 
the  lipa  are  to  the  mouth,  and  the  only  passage 
through  which  the  air  passes  to  and  trom  the 
lungs.  Placed  just  above  the  vocal  chords  is  the 
superior  glottis.  The  larynx  terminates  iji  a  wide 
opening,  formed  by  two  folds  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  opening  is  covered  during  the 
period  of  deglutition  by  a  small  tongue  called  the 
epiglottis,  utuated  just  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
The  cavity,  which  may  be  seen  at  the  bach  of  the 
throat,  aiid  which  extends  as  far  forward  as  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  is  the  pharynx.  It  is  here 
that  the  voice  first  impinges,  in  passing  from  the 
larynx  through  the  glottis ;  the  larynx  produces 
the  sound,  the  pharynx  modifies  it.  The  pharynx 
conunanicotes  above  with  die  noaal  apparatus. 
The  palate,  or  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  soft,  fleshy  curtain,  from  the  centre 
of  which  hangs  the  uvula,  (erroneously  termed, 
in  common  parlance,  the  palate,)  thus  forming  a 
sort  of  double  arch.  Pendent  orom  this  uvula 
are  two  fibres,  called  the  posterior  props ;  and  in 
front  of  them,  also  pendent  from  uie  uvula,  two 
smaller  fibres,  forming  a  triangular  space,  between 
which  aro  placed  the  tonsils. 

This  anatomical  knowledge  is  of  ffreat  impor- 
tance, and  should  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
study  of  the  aingcr,  being  necessary  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  different  musical  sounds. 

YOCAIJST.   A  singer^  male  or  fmnala. 

YOCALITY.   Quality  of         uttered  by  the 

voice. 

VOCALIZE.  To  practise  singing  on  the  vow- 
els, chiefly  the  Italian  A. 

VOCAL  MACHINERY  OF  BIRDS.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  so  small  a  creature  as  a 
bird  making  a  tune  as  loud  as  somo  animals  a 
thousand  times  its  size ;  but  a  recent  discovery 
has  shown  that,  in  birds,  the  lungs  have  severtd 
openings,  communicating  with  corresponding  air* 
bags,  or  cells,  which  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
body  from  the  neck  downwards,  and  into  which 
the  air  passes  and  repasses  in  the  progress  of 
breathing.  This  is  not  all :  the  bones  are  hollow, 
from  which  airpipes  are  conveyed  to  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  body,  even  into  t^ie  quiUs  and 
feathers.  The  air,  being  rarefied  by  the  heat  of 
thcii  bodies,  adds  levity.  By  forcing  the  air  out 
of  the  body,  they  can  dart  down  from  tho  great- 
est heights  with  astonishing  velocity.  No  doubt 
the  same  machinery  forms  the  basis  of  their  vocal 
powers,  and  at  once  resolves  the  mystery. 

VOCAL  SCORR  An  azrai^ement  in  notes 


of  aU  the  separate  voice  portsi  placed  in  their 
proper  bars  under  each  other,  and  used  by  tiM 
vocal  conductor. 

VOCB.   (L)  Voice. 

VOCE  DI  CAMERA.  An  expression  applied 
by  the  Italians  to  a  voice  the  str^gth  or  quality 
of  which  is  only  calculated  for  cluunber  perfinm- 
ance. 

VOCE  DI  PETTO,  (t)  The  natural,  or 
chest  voice. 

VOCE  DI  TESTA.  (I.)  The  hcadvoice.  A 
falsetto,  or  feigned  voice. 

VOCE  MUSICALE.  The  appellation  by  which 
the  Italians  formerly  distinguished  the  tonic,  or 
major  key  note ;  in  Bobldsation  called  do. 

VOCE  SOLA.  (1.)  An  expression  implying 
that  the  movement,  or  passage,  over  which  it  is 
written  is  to  be  sung  without  accompaniment. 

YOGEL,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  born  at 
Nuremberg  in  1756,  was  a  pupil  of  Riepel.  Very 
early  iu  life  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  about 
1776  left  Knaua  for  Paris,  where  he  became  sec- 
ond homist  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
morency. At  that  early  age  he  had  already  com- 
posed much  music,  principally,  however,  for  oth- 
ers, under  whose  name  it  was  published.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival  in  France  he  took  tho 
compositions  of  Gluck  for  his  models  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  1786  that  he  hazarded  submitting  to  the 

SuMio  his  first  opera,  "La  Tbiaon  dOr,"  which 
e  dedicated  to  Uluck,  who  praised  it  highly. 
Vogel  died  of  a  putrid  fever  in  1788,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-two.  At  hia  death  he  left  an  opera 
completed,  entitled  "  DemopfuMn,"  the  music  of 
which  was  an  additional  proof  of  his  dramatic 
talent.  The  editors  of  the  French  Dictionary  of 
Musicians  state  that,  in  the  year  1791,  on  the  day 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  a  church  service, 
the  overture  to  "  Demophooti  "  was  played  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  by  twelve  hundred  wmd  instru- 
ments, with  an  unparaUelad  ofiect. 

VOGLER,  JOHANN  CASPAR,  court  organ- 
ist and  burgomaster  at  Weimar,  was  bom  near 
Schwartzburg  in  1698.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
organ  pupils  of  Sebastian  Bach.  In  1735  he 
stood  for  the  place  of  oi^anist  at  Hanover,  which 
he  obtained  in  piefenmce  to  various  other  can- 
didates. He  did  not,  however,  take  poeeeidon  of 
the  office,  as  his  prince  constantly  refused  to  give 
him  his  dischawe;  but,  as  an  indemnification, 
nominated  him  burgomaster  as  above,  to  which 
place  was  attached  considerable  pecuniary  emol- 
ument.  Ho  died  at  Weimar  about  the  yearl765. 

VOGLEE,  ABBfc  GEORG  JOSEPH.  This 
celebrated  musician  was  bom  at  Wflrzburg  in 
1749.  His  predilection  for  music  discovered  it- 
self at  a  very  early  ago,  which  induced  his  father, 
at  that  time  a  violin  maker,  to  procure  his  son  a 
piano-forte,  tho  instrument  to  which  he  was  most 
partial,  as  also  an  experienced  teacher.  TTie  boy's 
zeal  and  talent  soon  made  him  equal  to  his  in- 
structor, whilst  at  the  same  time  ho  taught  him- 
Bolf  to  play  on  several  other  instruments,  attain- 
ing a  high  degree  of  perfection  on  the  violin  es- 
pecially. His  piano-forte  had  a  pedal,  which  was 
not  at  that  time  common.  On  ue  aotion  of  thw 
pedal  Yogler  made  such  remarks  as  soon  led  him 
to  propose  improrements  in  its  construction.  Ha 
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^ewise  used  a  new  method  of  fingcruig  iho  pia- 
no,  which  be  tried  with  success  on  sevenl  of  hia 
first  pupils.  Without  neglecting  his  other  studies 
at  the  seminary  of  Mauhcim,  n-nore  he  was  then 
educating  for  the  church,  he  also  made  at  that 
time  several  successful  attempts  at  composition, 
and  established  an  amateur  concert)  at  which, 
under  his  direction,  the  worlts  of  the  best  com- 
posers were  performed.  The  subUme  music  and 
religious  musical  festirab  of  the  Jesuits,  both  at 
"Waizburg  and  at  Bamberg,  where  he  next  went 
to  study  the  civil  and  canon  law,  not  a  little  con- 
tributed to  his  ardent  love  of  the  musical  art 
and  to  the  excitement  of  his  genius.  Thus  ac- 
complished as  an  artist,  he  was  now  desirous  of 
serving  his  country  by  some  appointment:  as, 
however,  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of 
this,  ho  proceeded  again  to  Maiibetm,  where  he 
experienced  such  marked  approbation  that  the 
elector,  Carl  Theodor,  sent  him  to  Fadre  Martini, 
at  Uologna,  to  study  counterpoint.  But  as  he 
found  the  principles  ho  had  liitherto  adopted 
were  not  in  unison  with  the  system  of  this  mas- 
ter, he  went  to  Padua,  where  Padre  Vallotti  re- 
sided, of  whose  newly-discovered  system  ho  had 
already  heard  on  his  arrival  at  Venice.  Whether 
Vallotti  had  or  had  not  ever  before  imparted  this 
system  to  a  pupil,  Vogler  certainly  received  in- 
structions in  it  from  huu  for  the  space  of  seven 
months ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  impa- 
tience of  the  pupil  was  such  that  the  Padre,  who 
-was  loghty  years  of  age,  thus  addressed  him: 
You  seem  to  wish  to  know  in  five  mouths  that 
which  has  cost  me  fifty  years  to  attain !"  and  gave 
up  his  office  of  teacher.  After  Vogler  had  written 
recitative  at  Venice  vith  Hosse,  melodies  at  Kome 
with  MisUweczek,  and,  lastly,  choruses  and  fugues 
under  the  direction  of  Vallotti,  at  the  same  time 
studying  theology  at  Padua,  he  returned,  in  177d» 
to  Manheim,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  direction 
of  the  Electoral  Chapel.  Of  his  subsequent  trav- 
els, it  is  to  be  obser\-ed  that  he  pursued  them  in 
Spain,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Armenian  isles,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  ancient,  pure,  and  unper- 
vertcd  sacred  music  of  those  countries.  He  first 
Bulnuittod  his  new  system  of  mtisio  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Aoademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in 
1780,  and  then  to  the  Koyal  Academy  of  London 
in  1783;  and  although,  in  178(),he  held  the  situa- 
tion of  chapel-master  at  Stockholm,  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  indulging  his  love  of  observa- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  In  1790  wo  find  him 
in  London,  where  ho  was  heard  with  much  ap- 
plause on  his  newly-invonted  orchestrion,  an 
iustnuncnt  something  like  the  pauharmonicon. 
By  his  performance  on  this  instrument  at  the 
Pantheon  he  realized  one  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  same  year  he  returned  to  Germauy, 
where  Iiis  orchestrion  was  also  heard  with  ad- 
miration at  Coblentz  and  Frankfort.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  his  second  concerto,  including  Handol'B 
celebrated  "Hallelujah"  arranged  as  three  dis- 
tinct themes,  astonished  his  hearers.  From  hence 
he  went  to  Suabia,  and,  in  Etzlingen,  was  present- 
ed witli  the  tcine  o/'^fior.  In  the  year  1792  he  was 
again  at  Hamburg,  where  he  was  heard  several 
times  in  the  churches.  After  his  return  to  Stock- 
holm he  commenced,  in  1793,  reading  lectures 
on  his  introductory  system  of  harmony,  and  pur- 
sued these  courses  in  two  successive  years.  In 
the  year  I79d  he  agidn  undertook  a  journey  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  hear  the  revolutionary  mnac  of 


that  place.  Of  this  opportunity  he  also  availed 
himself  to  give  a  concert  on  the  organ  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Sulpico  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
which  produced  fifteen  thousand  livres.  On  re- 
turning through  Amsterdam,  bo  took  his  orches- 
trion, which  had  then  become  much  worn  and 
decayed,  to  Stockholm ;  he  there  hired  a  spacious 
saloon,  with  three  adjoining  rooms  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  had  his  inatrument  erected,  in 
1796,  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms ;  it  being  so 
placed  that  the  whole  power  of  its  sounds  vi- 
brated against  a  door,  by  opening  or  closing  of 
which  tho  pianissimo,  crescendo,  and  fortissimo 
of  the  instrument  could  be  completely  produced. 
Some  other  curious  mechanism  was  also  cou- 
trived  to  r^;;ulate  tho  sound  of  the  orchestrion 
in  the  saloon.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1796, 
when  the  ten  years  of  Ids  engagement  as  Swe- 
dish chapel-mostcr  had  expired,  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction to  see  that  the  pupils  in  instrumental 
music,  belonging  to  the  roj'al  music  school  which 
he  had  established,  had  increased  to  Hie  number 
of  seventeen,  and  in  that  year  the  academy  had 
an  orchestra  of  twenty-eight  Swedes,  of  whom 
four,  whose  united  ages  did  not  exceed  tbirty-ux 
years,  executed  in  public  a  quartet  compnaed  hj 
Vogler;  besides  this,  several  entire  operas  were 
performed  by  mere  children  of  the  singing  school, 
which  ivBS  then  under  the  direction  of  HaiFner, 
as  its  chapel-mastor,  and  of  the  son  of  the  famous 
Piccini,  bs  singing  master.  From  the  happy  re- 
sults of  his  various  exertions  to  promote  the  mu- 
sic of  Stockholm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  period 
of  his  service  was  extended  by  the  duke  regent 
to  the  eleventh  year.  At  length  he  quitted 
Stockholm  entirely  in  1799,  with  a  pension  for 
life  of  five  hundred  Swedish  dollars.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  produced 
his  very  sncccMfiil  opera  of  *■  Hermann  vo»  Un~ 
no."  He  then  conUnucd  for  some  time  at  Al- 
to na,  during  the  publication  of  some  of  his  sacied 
music,  and,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1800,  vis- 
ited Berlin ;  here  he  gave  three  concerts  on  tho 
organ,  the  first  in  the  garrison  church,  and  the 
second  and  third  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary.  On 
these  oocaaions  he  always  regulated  his  organ 
according  to  his  own  system  of  nm^Ufications, 
which  system  met  with  such  approbation  in  Ber- 
lin that  he  received  a  commission  from  the  king 
to  build  quite  a  new  organ  according  to  that 
plan  at  New  Knpin ;  he  at  the  same  time  much 
assisted  the  amateur  theatre  at  Berlin  by  bring- 
ing out  his  "/fcrawiui  eon  Utina."  He  quitted 
Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  jeor  1800.  The  next 
intelligence  concerning  him  was  from  Prague, 
where,  in  1601,  ho  delivered  his  introductory  dis- 
course as  a  public  teacher  of  music ;  the  ques- 
tion proposed  by  him  being,  "  What  is  an  acad- 
emy of  music : "  Previouuy  to  his  j^nouncing 
this  discourse  his  patent  of  appointment  by  the 
imperial  government  was  read,  upon  which  Coun- 
cillor Ungar  declared  his  nomination  to  the  ^v- 
emorship  of  the  institution.  He  then  advertised 
his  lectures  on  theoretical  music,  and  in  these 
bUls  styled  himself  "  Prototiotariia  apostotints,  for- 
merly elect,  polat.  consistory  councillor,  first 
duLpel-mastcr  and  public  teacher  of  muuc,  and 
pensioner  of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Swedra, 
and  now  musician  extraordinary  at  Prague."  It 
is  said  that  he  delivered  these  Icctorea,  at  first,  to 
a  numerous  auditory.  In  1803  ho  left  PtrnffOB 
for  Vienna,  bang  invited  to  mita  an  open  far 
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one  of  the  theatres  there.  When  the  war  hroko 
out  Id  1S04  ho  left  Atutria  for  BavRria,  where 
at  ftfunich,  on  occauon  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
prince M,  he  represented  his  opera  of  "  Cattor  wd 
PoUux "  firith  groat  success ;  he  afterwards  made 
a  tour  to  Fmnkfort  and  the  neighboring  places, 
and  Tv-as  then  invited  to  Darmstadt  by  Uic  grand 
duko.  Here  he  met  with  much  encouragement, 
the  ^rand  duke  immediately  engaging  him  in  his 
Bcmce,  with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  florins, 
and  free  board  and  lodf!;ing ;  ho  also  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  pfivy  counciUor  of  spiritual 
affitirs ;  at  the  same  time  he  presented  him  with 
the  order  of  merit  of  the  first  class,  and  appofnt- 
od  him  director  of  the  court  orcheatra. 

Wo  muat  not  omit  to  observe  that  the  two 
able  raufiiciaus,  Winter  and  Knecht,  were  pupUs 
of  Vt^lor'a  music  school  at  Manheim.  It  idiould 
likewise  be  noticed  respecting  his  orehestrion 
that  he  worked  four  years  on  its  arrangement 
In  1797  he  prepared  in  Stockholm  another  new 
iarentcd  instrument,  named  the  organo  chor- 
clium.  It  was  manufactured  by  an  able  piano- 
forte maker  of  that  town  nam^  Kackwitz,  and, 
it  is  saidt  afterwords  excited  much  admiration,  so 
much  so  that  several  of  them  were  ordered.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  Abb6  Voglor'a  princi- 
pal works.  Sooks,  essays,  &c. :  '■  Bemcrkunggn 
Uber  liie  der  Muaik  voriheiUutftetU  Baitart  eimt 
Muaikchon;"  "  Aest/tetitcA  kritiaehe  Zergliedenmg 
de9  weaentUch  vientimmigen  Sinjesatzes  dea  vom 
Ilm.  Miuikdinctor  JChecM  in  Uiuik  ffetetxm  atten 
Ptttinu;"  **VeHtmterung  der  Forketichen  VerAn- 
dertingen,"  Vn-fASait,  1793;  "  Introduction  to  the 
Art  of  Harmony,"  Stockholm,  179'5,  in  the  Swe- 
dish language;  "  Organisten-Schule  mit  90  Schioe' 
dUcken  CAoraiett,"  Htockholm,  1797 ;  "  Klaeier 
wid  Generaideuaichulf,"  Stockholm,  1797 ;  CAo- 
rai  Sj/atem,"  Copenhagen,  1800 ;  "  Aeiusenmg 
Qber  Ilm,  Knechla  flarmonik;"  in  this  work  he 
explains  his  simplification  system ;  "  Handbuch 
zur  IlarmonulaAre,"  Prague,  1802 ;  **  Vergleieh- 
vnffsplan  der  vorigen  mit  der  nun  umgetehajfenen 
Oigel  im  Hofbelhaiue  zu  Ulinchen"  Munich,  1807  [ 
■<  t'cfirr  die  harntomacke  Akmlik  und  i/tren  Einfiitaa 
ttvf  idle  MmikaiiaeAe  Vildungasweige,"  Munich, 
1H07;  and  **GTHn^idu  Anieitmg  sum  Klmier- 
stimmcn  fttr  die,  toelcJic  tin  gutea  OehOr  haben," 
Stuttgard,  1807.  Operaa:  "A^>eH  derdritU  wn 
Bayem,"  la  five  acts,  Munich,  1781;  "Gitaiamta 
A^ilphua,"  Stockholm,  1791 ;  "  Caator  und  Pol- 
lux," Manheim,  1791;  "Hermann  von  Unna," 
Copenhagen,  1800;  and  "  jSnmori,"  grand  opera, 
Vienna,  1804.  Amongst  his  chamber  music, 
which  is  chie&y  for  the  piano-forte  ytiih  Tiolin 
accorapanimento,  we  may  distinguish  a  curious 
work  entitled  "  Polgmeloa,  ou  Caractirea  de  Slu- 
ai'jue  de  di0re>Uea  Ntttiotu,  pour  Clav.  avec  2  V., 
A.,  et  B.,"  Spcier,  1792.  Amongst  his  church 
compositions  are  many  beautiful  hymns,  and  a 
delightful  motet  entitled  "  Itorate  eeeli."  This  is 
printed,  with  the  Latin  and  also  £ngliah  words, 
in  the  "  Vocal  Authology." 

VOGT,  AUGUST  GEORG,  a  celebrated  obo- 
ist, was  bom  at  Strasbui^  in  1781.  In  1808  he 
became  ac|jtwct  professor  of  the  hautboy  in  the 
Conservatory  at  Paris.  In  1825  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  called  him  to  London.  In  1829 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  deco- 
ration of  tho  Legion  of  Honor.  He  composed 
ooDcertos,  air*  mm* >  and  fiintaaiaa  fox  Uie  ODoe. 


VOICE.  The  sound,  or  sounds,  produced  by 
tho  vocal  organs  in  smging.  There  are  six  spe- 
cies of  the  human  v<»co,  which  rank  in  the  fol- 
lowing rarder:  tho  bass;  tho  buitono,  or  ten- 
or baas ;  the  tenor;  tho  counter  tenm ;  tiiemexio 
soprano ;  and  the  soprano,  or  treble.  A  good  bass 
voice  generally  extends  from  F  or  £,  below  O 
gamut,  to  C  or  D,  above  the  bass  clef  note ;  the 
baritone  from  about  G  gamut  to  F  above  the  bass 
clef  note ;  the  tenor  from  C  above  G  gamut  to 
G,  treble  clef  note,  or  A  above  it;  the  coun- 
ter tenor  from  E  or  F  above  G  gamut,  to  B, 
or  C,  above  the  treble  clef  note ;  the  mozzo  so- 
prano from  A  or  B,  above  the  baas  clef  note,  to 
E  or  F,  above  the  treble  clef  note ;  and  tho  so- 
prano, or  treble,  from  C  above  the  boas  clef  note 
to  A.  B,  or  C,  in  alt.,  and  somctimefl  higher. 
To  voice  a  pipe,  is  to  bring  it  to  its  intended  tone 
or  power ;  and  to  voice  is  an  expression  applied  by 
organ  builders  to  the  relating  of  the  tone  of 
a  pipe ;  but  there  is  no  instrument  that  can  well 
compare  with  the  human  voice,  or  which  is  quite 
similar  to  it.  All  musical  instruments  endeavor 
to  imitate  it,  and  their  glory  consiista  in  the  near- 
ness of  their  approach  to  this  standard.  The  vi- 
oloncello, the  alto,  the  violin,  are  those  which 
have  best  succeeded  in  this  imitation.  A«  an 
exception  to  this  rule  of  superiority  stands  the 
organ ;  which,  although  not  so  similar  to  tho 
voice  as  the  above-mentioned  instruments,  comes 
first  after  it  in  power  and  effect ;  rendered  supOTior, 
in  its  grandeur  of  ezpreanon  and  deep-toned  mel> 
ody,  to  any  other  instrumeiit,  by  combining  within 
itself  the  peculiarities  of  all,  from  the  deep  bass 
to  the  faiidliko  flute.  The  power  of  imitation 
is  possessed  by  the  human  voice  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  for  not  only,  when  cultivated,  can  it  pro- 
duce the  tones  of  many  iiutruments,  bat  the 
natural  voice  can  imitate,  with  more  or  less 
study,  almost  all  sounds  with  which  tlie  ear  is  ac- 
quainted. 

To  take  proper  care  of  the  voice  {s  of  ao  much 
importance  to  every  singer  that  the  greatest  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  all  the  means  for  its 
preservation  and  to  every  species  of  indisposition 
that  tends  to  injure  it  Thore  are  but  few  mala- 
dies that  afiect  the  o^ana  of  the  voice  alone,  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  to  which  it  is  lia- 
ble ere  merely  symptoms  or  parts  of  other  com- 
plicated diseases.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  a 
judicious  singer  will  at  once  seek  the  advice  of 
an  experience  physician,  without  making  tho 
matter  worse  by  trying  to  cure  himself  or  by  re- 
sorting to  quadts. 

One  of  the  most  common  affections  of  the  voice 
is  hoarseness,  causing  it  to  lose  in  volume  of  sound 
and  in  difltinctness  and  precision  of  tone.  The 
origin  of  hoarseness  is  often  catarrhal,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  treated  as  a  catarrh.  It  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  caused  by  qteaking  or  unging 
too  much ;  when  it  arises  from  the  dryness  of  the 
lar}-nx,  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of  its  mus- 
cles. In  this  case  singing  must  bo  postponed  for 
some  time,  to  give  room  for  those  parts  to  recover 
the  necessary  power  and  humidity.  They  may  also 
be  assisted  ui  it  by  tho  application  of  gently  sof- 
tening and  moistening  rcmedie^i  such  as  gargling 
with  lukewarm  elder  tea  and  honey.  Hoarseness 
is  very  often  the  consequence  of  a  faiilty  respi- 
ration. When  the  vowel  tone  is  not  Drought  out 
with  proper  economy  of  breath,  when  it  is  pro- 
duced more  by  a  forcible  disonargo  from  off  the 
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InngB  than  by  a  quiot  eminbn  of  the  breath, 
the  necessary  moisture  is  driven  away  irom  the 
Tocal  chords,  and  an  irritation  ia  felt,  which  pro- 
ducefl  freqacnt  coughing.  Thitt  coagh  takes  away 
the  flexibility  of  the  voice,  and  may  destroy  its 
organs  prematurdy ;  nay,  it  may  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  chest  ita^.  HoarsenoM  frtHu  swal- 
lowing very  fat  meats  or  drinks  will  lose  itself 
in  a  short  time  after  this  stimulus  has  ceased. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  symptom  of  more  serious 
indisposition,  especially  of  consumption.  But 
upon  this  we  can  only  bo  far  touch  as  to  give 
the  following  rules :  If  hoarseness  comes  often, 
and  from  every  little  cause,  from  every  little  ex- 
ertion of  the  voice,  there  is  reason  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  chest,  and  carefully  to  avoid  ev- 
ery  thing  that  might  hurt  it ;  for  this  often  re- 
peated and  continued  hoarseness  is  a  certain  sign, 
if  not  of  decided  consumption,  at  least  of  great 
weakness  in  the  chest,  and  a  tendency  to  aU  the 
ills  connected  vrith  it 

United  to  hoarseness  is  genially  another  de- 
fect of  the  voice,  roi^Atuia,  which  is  caused  by 
too  much  or  too  little  moisture  in  the  breathing 
passages,  or  by  a  natural  unevenness  of  them, 
or  by  sickness.  It  comos  from  the  same  causes 
aa  hoarseness,  and  is  remedied  by  the  same 
means.    Good  domestic  remedies  for  it  are  the 

?3lk  of  an  egg,  with  sugar  and  a  little  claret, 
o  add  alcohol  to  it  is  not  good  for  every  organ; 
it  creates  an  unpleasant  irritation  and  cough. 
Honey  and  liquorice,  taken  in  small  quantities, 
are  useful ;  but  they  easily  produce  a  stopping 
of  the  passages  of  .the  chest  and  throat  with 
phlegm.  Tea  with  sugar  is  beneficial  to  some 
o^ns,  but  v«'y  often  produces  greater  roughness 
of  voice.  GargUug  mth  warm  cider  tea,  and  in- 
baling  the  vapor  of  tea,  are  recommended  in  such 
coHos.  After  applying  those  remedies  internally, 
it  is  very  beneficial  to  wash  the  neck  Avith  luke- 
warm water,  and  to  rub  it  with  flannel  after 
it  is  thcmughly  dry.  When  the  organ  of  the 
voice  becomes  di^  by  too  much  exercise,  or  the 
necessary  mucus  u  taken  from  the  vocal  chords, 
this  mucus  will  very  seldom  be  fully  restored  by 
artiflcinl  means.  The  best  remedy  in  this  case 
is,  to  chew  a  piece  of  hard  bread,  or  cracker,  un- 
til it  makes  a  moist  paste ;  eat  this  paste  slowly, 
and  drink  a  few  swallows  of  moderately  cold 
water  after  it.  This  simple  remedy  is  applied  by 
the  best  singers  with  gowl  success.  Strong  spir- 
ituous drinks,  such  as  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  are,  by 
their  astringent  eflect,  particularly  apt  to  cause 
roughness  of  the  voice,  which  will  be  easily  ob- 
served. The  only  remedy  in  this  case  Is,  to  ab- 
stain from  them  altogeliier.  The  singer  has 
especially  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
the  beer  ho  may  drink.  It  is  a  very  common  but 
mistaken  error,  committed  by  bass  singers  in  par- 
ticular, to  think  that  beer  is  beneficial  to  the 
voice.  The  sound  of  the  high  and  middle  tones 
is  always  endangered  by  it ;  and  though  the  low- 
er tones  may  aijparcntly  gain  in  volume,  they 
generally  become  rough  and  hard.  Where  rough- 
ness is  natural,  or  arises  from  climate,  (in  the 
north  it  is  almost  epidemical,)  very  little  can  be 
done  to  amend  it  Correct  respiration,  and  care- 
ful solfeggio  singing,  can  alone  aid,  and  this  in  a 
limited  measure. 

Catarrh  lias  its  origin  mostly  in  a  cold,  and 
therefore  requires  warmth  and  remedies  that  ex- 
cite perspiration ;  Buoh  as  elder  tea,  balm  tea. 


oftentimes  made  stronger  by  elderberry  jam,  fcc. 
The  same  is  to  be  observed  of  all  those  ills  that 
are  connected  with,  and  arc  a  consequence  ca- 
tarrhs ;  as  cough,  sore  throat,  swelling  of  the  ei- 
temal  and  internal  glands  of  the  neck,  of  tho 
tonsils  of  the  throat,  of  the  glottis :  local  reme- 
dies merely  may  be  called  in  to  aid  these  local 
indispositions;  gargling  with  elder  tea,  honey, 
&c.;  and,  if  the  evil  is  deeper  down  in  tlw  throat, 
inhaling  Uie  vapor  of  tea.  External  ^tplications 
of  camomilB  bags  are  advisable,  especially  lor 
swellings  of  the  glands.  But,  above  aU  things, 
the  throat  must  be  kept  '^arm  by  day  and  nigiht. 
To  wrap  the  neck  in  flannel,  and  to  wash  botii  it 
and  the  cheat  with  ln!kewann  brandy,  are  uaefal 
for  this  purpose.  Asthma  and  want  of  breath, 
if  occasioned  by  weakness  of  the  chest,  require 
the  treatment  of  a  physician.  DomesUc  reme- 
dies may  do  much  harm ;  but  correct  practice  of 
singing,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  acquaint- 
ed with  physiology,  will  most  certainly  contribate  « 
materially  to  the  strengthening  of  the  organs  of 
respiration,  provided  there  be  no  natural  deflect 
in  their  construction. 

From  these  rules,  in  cases  of  iudiapo^tion  of 
the  throat,  the  reader  may  deduce  for  himself, 
for  the  most  part,  what  he  has  to  do  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  lus  voice ;  and  wo  will  only  add  the 
foUowing  remarks.  The  moat  important  thing  to 
bo  observed  is,  the  condition  of  the  body  when 
singing  and  the  manner  of  singing.  Nevu  sing 
while  indisposed,  particularly  in  Uie  organs  of 
the  voice ;  never  sing  immediately  after  running 
fast,  or  after  riding,  lifting,  or  uinilar  bodily  ex- 
ertion ;  when  the  voice  is  not  at  command,  is 
wavering,  incorrect,  or  panting ;  whieh  may  have 
very  bad  comiequeuces  withi^  Never  aing  im- 
mediately before  or  after  meals,  for  it  hurts  both 
the  voice  and  the  health  togeUier.  Never  talk 
or  sing  too  long ;  it  will  raise  an  irritation,  a 
bomiug,  a  pricking  in  the  throat  or  chest,  whioh 
are  alwajw  signs  of  the  approach  of  a  state  of 
indisposition.  During  singing,  stand  free  and 
easy ;  and  do  not  hold  any  thing  before  the  mouth 
which  might  prevent  the  free  flow  of  the  breath, 
and  thus  weaken  the  chest  and  deaden  the  tonew 
The  chest  must  always  be  held  freely  erect,  thai 
the  lungs  may  expand ;  strengthening  the  breath, 
and*  giving  more  ease  to  the  song.  Never,  or  at 
least  very  seldom,  touch  the  extreme  limits  of 
your  power  of  voice.  Frequent  repetition  of 
this  over-singing  might  produce  a  sudden  and 
entire  loss  of  voice.  Do  not  sing  in  a  place  eith« 
too  cold  or  too  warm,  so  as  to  lose  the  proper 
proportion  of  warmth  between  the  breath  inhaled 
and  exhaled.  A  singer  must  be  more  moderate 
than  any  body  else  in  eating  and  drinking,  for 
the  sake  of  tiie  preservation  of  his  vmce:  and 
this  precious  treasore  is  well  worth  such  a  priva- 
tion. This  is  particularly  applicable  to  tenor,  so- 
prano, and  alto  voices ;  the  bass  voice  is  not  so 
delicate.  Aa  to  the  choice  of  meats  and  drinks, 
prefer  the  lighter  and  milder  articles,  and  avoid 
all  that  is  very  fat,  and  even  rich  fruit,  nuts,  Sx^ 
all  strong,  spirituous  drinks,  fto.  Tobacco  smok- 
ing does  not  hurt  the  voice  if  used  modoatelT ; 
nay,  it  may  be  of  material  use,  by  promoting  the 
secretion  and  discharge  of  the  phlegm  from  the 
organs  of  breathing,  and  thus  makuig  the  voice 
purer  and  clearer.  Snufltaking,  however,  stops 
up  the  canals,  obstructing  the  resonance  of  the 
tone,  and  ooiue^usiiUy  making  it  weaker;  and. 
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it  should  tfacrefoio  bo  avoidod  by  tho  einger.  He 
should  be  BO  drcMtcd  as  to  keep  the  body  aa  equal- 
ly warm  ns  poAsible,  to  prevent  being  either  heat- 
ed or  taking  cold,  both  of  which  necessarily  hurt 
the  TOice ;  but  he  should  also  be  drcaecd  with 
ease  and  comfort,  particularly  in  those  parts 
w)iich  are  active  in  aingiiig,  as  tho  throat  and 
chest,  in  order  to  allow  them  a  free  and  uutno- 
Icetod  motion ;  otherwise,  by  being  compressed 
in  their  action,  they  would  injure  the  health, 
l^ctice  on  wind  instruments  is  not  admissible 
for  the  singer ;  his  breath  and  the  strength  of 
his  chest  bolong  to  his  voice,  and  must  m  pre- 
served for  it.  Lastly,  take  great  care  for  the 
preservation  of  tho  teeth.  Their  decay  and  losa 
will  take  away  the  chief  instrument  for  the  res- 
onance of  the  voice :  and  this  loss  will  bo  felt 
the  more,  aa  it  prevents  the  perfiBct  and  elear  ar- 
ticulation of  the  words.  The  singer  must  there* 
fore  do  nothing  which  would  hurt  the  teeth. 

llie  delivery  of  the  voice  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  vocal  music.  Very  few  persons  know  how  to 
manage  their  voices  so  aa  to  produce  the  most 
agreeable  aounds :  some  give  the  nusal  sound, 
and  make  a  noise  more  akin  to  the  sound  of  a 
ram's  horn  than  a  human  Toice ;  others  give  the 
dental  sound,  which  makes  one  feel  as  if  the  par- 
ty was  laboring  under  some  great  physical  defi- 
ciency; nndvarioua  other  equally  injudicious  ways 
are  contrived,  as  unpleasant  as  is  that  of  com- 
lueucing  the  word  with  a  sort  of  huh,  similar  to 
tho  noise  made  by  the  Irish  stone  drivers,  or 
paviers,  or  an  American  woodman. 

In  all  cases  a  moderate  breath  must  be  taken, 
and  not  a  long  one ;  for  by  so  doing  the  lungs 
become  much  oppressed,  and  have  an  inclination 
to  eject  the  air  in  a  body  instead  of  ^adually : 
thus  all  command  of  tho  voice  would  be  Iwt. 
In  taking  breath  the  thnmt  must  be  well  opened, 
and  the  palate  raised,  so  that  the  lungs  may  be 
inflated  instantaneously  and  noisclesRty.  Tho 
breath  must  never  be  taken  in  tho  middle  of  a 
word,  but  in  the  various  points  of  suspension. 
AVhen  exercising  the  voice,  the  pem>n  should 
stand  erect,  firm,  and  at  ease,  with  the  shoulders 
baek,  chest  expanded,  head  upright,  and  a  gen- 
eral freedom  about  the  face,  thnxit,  and  body. 
The  mouth  should  be  opened  so  as  to  present  an 
easy,  smiling,  and  graceful  appearance,  with  the 
jaw  and  lips  pertcctly  loose ;  the  upper  lip  raised 
sufficiently  to  show  the  upper  row  of  teeth.  The 
toiij^ue  should  remain  flat  in  the  mouth,  the 
uvula  and  soft  palate  incUned  towards  the  pas- 
sage of  the  nose,  thus  preventing  the  breath  from 
passing  through,  (otherwise  the  voice  becomes 
nat^al,)  leaving  open  only  the  passage  to  the 
mouth,  tlirough  which  it  passes  unobstructed, 
thereby  giving  a  strong  vibratory  power.  The 
throat  should  be  kept  well  open,  and  all  tossing 
of  the  hci^  particularly  avoided ;  the  jaw  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  inward,  and  then  the  voice 
should  be  thrown  out,  as  it  were  from  the  chest,  and, 
all  pnin,  or  pre»sure,  or  contraction  of  the  throat 
carefully  avoided.  Ureat  core  must  be  taken  not 
to  project  the  lips,  as  by  so  doing  tho  muscles  of 
the  throat  become  compressed,  which  prevents  a 
&CC  expansion  of  the  sound,  and  also  checks  the 
power  of  vllftation.  The  lips  must  not  be  ex- 
tended very  much  laterally,  aa  it  produces  a  thin 

auolity  of  tone,  and  also  etificna  the  muscles  of 
le  throat  and  mouth,  which  greatly  lessens  the 
vibratory  and  expansive  power.   The  mouth  be- 


ing nearly  closed  is  also  bad,  as  it  brings  the  teeth 
in  contact;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  sound 
becomes  nasal  and  dental. 

It  ia  now  obvious  that  vocal  music,  as  an  ap- 
proved branch  of  common  education,  is  rapidly 
making  its  way  into  the  schools  and  academies 
of  our  country,  eventually  to  become  one  of  the 
educational  habits  of  the  mass,  'ilie  knowledge 
of  music  must  prevail  where  there  is  industrious, 
earnest,  and  intelligent  teaching,  and  the  work, 
will  be  hastened  in  proporUon  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  and  text  books.  At  present  the 
Pestalozziaa  system  is  very  generally  adopted ; 
but  this  system  does  not  begin  at  the  right  point, 
and  consequently  the  pupil  is  at  work  tor  a  num- 
ber of  lessons  before  he  sees  any  considerable 
muaical  meaning  in  vt^t  ho  is  doing.  It  b^ins 
always  —  we  mean  in  its  school  books  —  with 
rhythm,  time  beating,  bars,  measures,  compara- 
tive notes,  &c.  But  does  musical  science  origi- 
nnte  or  practically  b^in  with  any  of  these  princi- 
ples i  These  are  mostly  common,  more  or  less, 
with  all  other  arts.  The  purest  tone,  any  more 
than  the  ring  of  a  hammer,  ia  still  no  part  of 
musical  science  so  long  as  it  is  only  varied  by 
time.  But  —  and  here  ia  the  great  point  —  let 
another  sound  be  heard  in  pleating  relalion  above 
or  below  it,  in  pitch,  and  we  are  at  once  within  its 
exclusive  province.  Music,  then,  originates  in 
the  KISS  and  fall  of  tones ;  and  those,  as  it  is 
well  known,  ore  controlled  by  the  giveu  pitch,  or 
starting  tone,  called  the  tonic,  or  ke>/.  Certainly, 
then,  its  study  properly  commences  at  this  point ; 
and  tho  tonic  must  immediatdv  take  the  chair  of 
state  a'ud  rule  by  evulent  "  right  divine." 

VOIGT,  JOnANN  CARL.  Organist  at  Wal- 
denbcrg,  in  Saxony,  towards  tho  middle  of  the  last 
century.  He  wrote,  in  the  year  1740,  a  dialogue 
on  music  between  an  organist  and  his  deputy,  iu 
which  tho  abuses  prevalent  in  musical  perform- 
ances at  that  period  are  vigorously  controverted. 

VOIGT,  JOHANN  GEORG  IIEEAL4.XN. 
organist  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  at  Ldpsic,  was 
born  at  Osterwick  in  1769.  He  received  the  ru- 
diments of  his  musical  education  partly  from  his 
father,  and  mrtly  Crom  J.  G.  Hose,  town  musiciftn 
of  Qucdlinburg.  On  tho  death  of  his  iather, 
about  the  year  1780,  he  was  apprenticed  by  his 
guardian,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  another  mu- 
sician, under  whom  ho  studied  various  stringed 
and  wind  instruments.  On  tho  completion  of 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  year  1788  ho  went  to 
Leipsic,  where  he  was  appointed  violinist  and 
solo  performer  on  tho  hautboy  at  tho  principal 
concort;  from  thence,  in  1790,  he  removed  to 
Zeitz,  bcuig  elected  organist  of  the  principal 
church  in  that  town.  In  1801  ho  returned  to 
Lcipbic,  being  invited  to  fill  the  situations  of  or- 
ganist of  St.  Tot'T's  Church,  and  of  violinist  and 
concerto  violoncellist  in  the  concert  orchestra- 
In  the  foUowiug  year  he  obtained  his  first-named 
appointment.  Voigt  published  at  Ofibnbach  and 
Leipsic  several  works  of  iustrumontal  music,  and 
left  many  manuscript  compo&tlons  at  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  I.eipBic  in  1811. 

VOIGT,  CABL  LUDHdG,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  bom  at  Zatx  in  1791,  and  succeeded  his 
&uier  as  violoncellist  in  the  theatre,  concert,  and 
churches  at  Leipsic  in  181 1.  He  published  many 
compoaitiona  for  the  violoncello,  with  other  string 
instmmenta. 
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VOLANTE.  (I.)  Flying.  In  a  Ught  and 
Tapid  manner. 

YOLATA.  The  appellatbn  Bometimes  ^ven 
by  the  Itoliani  to  a  diviaioD,  or  rapid  flight  of 

notes. 

VOL^E.    (F.)   A  rapid  flight  of  notes. 

VOLKERT,  FRAXZ,  an  oi^niat  at  Vienna, 
was  distinguished  irom  1810  to  1830  as  a  com- 
poser of  comic  operas,  melodramas,  ^irodics,  fkc, 
which  he  had  represented  at  the  Leopoldstadt 
Theatre,  where  he  was  director.  He  wrote  more 
than  a  hundred  of  auch  works;  also  aome  inKtm- 
mental  music. 

VOLKMAR,  TOBIAS,  a  distinguished  church 
composer,  music  director,  and  chorister  at  Hirsch- 
berg,  in  Silesia,  was  bom  in  1678.  He  studied 
composition  under  Johann  Krieger,  of  Zittau, 
whose  solemn  and  profound  stylo  ho  so  com- 
pletely adopted  that  be  was  caUed,  at  Hirschberg. 
Kricgor  the  Second.   He  was  living  in  1740. 

YOLKSLIED.  (G.)  People's  song.  Apop- 
ulor  song,  tone,  or  hallad. 

YOLL.   (U.)   Full;  asmdvoAfliOrytf^mth 
full  organ. 
VOLLKOMMEN.    (G.)  Perfect 

VOLTA.  (I.)  An  old,  three-timed  air,  pe- 
culiar to  an  Italian  dance  of  the  same  name,  and 
forming  a  kind  of  golliard ;  also  a  word  used  by 
modem  composers  for  time;  as  voUa  prima,  the 
first  time ;  volia  seeonda,  the  second  time. 

VOLTI.    (L)   Turn  oyer. 

VOLTl  BUBirO,  or  V.  S.  (L)  Turn  over 
quiddy. 

YOLUME.  Quantity  or  fulness;  as  when 
wo  say,  *'  Such  a  performer  possesses  on  exten- 
sive or  rich  voiuma  of  voice." 

VOLTJMTARY.  A  voluntary  is  an  extem- 
pore performance  npon,  or  a  composition  written 
for,  the  organ,  and  serving  to  relieve  and  em- 
bellish divine  service.  This  species  of  music, 
though  necessarily  limited  to  a  gravity  and  so- 
lemnity of.  style,  admits  of  considerable  variety. 
'Hie  change,  order,  and  number  of  its  movements 
have  never  been  settled  by  any  law  deduced 
£-om  the  authority  of  particular  example  or  gen- 
eral usage  ;  consequently  much  is  left  to  the  lan- 
cy,  taste,  and  judgment  of  the  composer  ;  and  if, 
in  the  aggregate,  lie  preserve  a  sufEcient  degree 
of  dignity,  seriousness,  and  science,  not  admit- 
ting any  lighter  ideas,  or  passages,  than  are  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  more  solemn  parts,  he  may 
ho  said  to  keep  within  the  pale  described  by  the 
sacred  use  for  which  the  organ  is  so  truly  fitted 
and  designed.  The  voluntary  was  originally  so 
called  because  its  performance,  or  non-perform- 
ance, was  at  the  option  of  the  organist. 

YOX.  (O.)  By,  of;  often  occurs  in  Oenoan 
titles. 

YORBEREITUNG.  (G.)  Fieporation.  A 
term  used  in  harmony. 

YORSCHLAG.   (G.)   An  appoggiatora. 

VORSPIELE.   (G.)  Preludes. 

VORZEICmrUNO.   (G.)   The  signature. 

YOSS,  CHARLES,  a  fiiTuite  piaao-forte  com- 


poser, was  bom  at  Strelitz  in  1810,  and  yet  lives 
in  Berlin. 

YOSSirS,  GERARD  JOHN,  bora  in  1577  at 
a  small  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  Heidelberg, 
was  a  man  of  univenul  Icarmng  and  abilities. 
He  commenced  his  studies  at  Dort  about  the 
year  Ibdd,  and  ten  years  afterwards  was  chosen 
director  of  the  college  in  that  place,  though  at 
the  time  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In 
1614  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  theological 
college  which  the  States  of  Holland  had  then 
lately  founded  in  the  University  of  Leydcn.  Be- 
fore he  received  this  latter  appointment,  Yosdus 
had  attached  himself  to  the  profession  of  divinity, 
and  had  warmly  espoused  the  ude  of  Anninius 
at  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort.  These  principles, 
and  his  history  of  the  Pelagian  controversy,  rec- 
ommended him  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
who  procured  for  him  a  prebendal  stall  in  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  with  permission  to  hold 
it  notwidutanding  his  residence  at  Loyden.  On 
this  promotion  he  went  over  to  England  to  he  in- 
stalled ;  and  having  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  at  Oxford,  returned  to  Ixtyden ; 
from  whence,  in  1633,  he  removed  to  Amsterdam, 
and  became  the  first  proicssor  of  history  in  the 
college  then  newly  fbunded  in  that  city.  He 
died  at  that  place  in  the  year  1649,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  Yosmus  puhUshed  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1650,  a  work  "  De  quatuor  Artiba*  popu- 
laribia;"  and  afterwards  another,  "  Dt  rnitvmr 
MathesioM  Natura  et  CompoiUiotu ; "  in  each  of 
which  are  contained  man^  curious  particnlara 
relative  to  music  and  musicians. 

YOSSIUS,  ISAAC,  son  of  the  ^ecedino.  wu 
bom  at  Leydon  in  the  year  1618,  and,  un£r  th* 
instruction  of  his  ftthw,  soon  beeatnc  distin- 
guished for  his  proficiency  in  academical  learn- 
ing. He  was  honored  by  the  patronage  of  Chris> 
tins,  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  invited  him  to  her 
court,  and  was  taught  by  him  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. About  the  year  1652,  having,  however, 
formed  a  design  of  writing  against  Salmasjos, 
who  at  that  tune  stood  h%h  in  her  &vor,  the 
queen  withdrew  her  regard  and  dismissed  him 
from  any  further  attendance.  At  the  death  of 
his  father,  Yossius  was  offered  the  situation  of 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Leyden, 
but  ho  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  In  1760  he 
went  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  was  admitted  to 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  canon  of  'Wind- 
sor b^  order  of  King  Charles  IL,  who  permit* 
ted  hun  to  reside  in  the  castle,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1688.  Of  his  works  the  most  popu- 
lar is  his  treatise  "  De  Poematwn  Catttu  H  Viribta 
Rhythmi,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673.  Hus  he 
begins  by  a  remark  that  musio  is  o£  two  kinds; 
namely,  such  as  consist  of  sounds  only,  and  such 
as  oondst  of  sounds  joined  to  words.  He  then 
gives  an  account  of  the  rhythms  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  of  the  various  kinds  of  metrical  feet 
used  in  their  verses,  all  of  which  he  aflects  to 
admire  with  rapture.  His  contempt  of  modem 
music  and  musicians  ho  freely  expresses,  and 
says  that  all  the  powers  of  exciting  the  passions 
by  music  had  ceased  above  a  thousand  yean  be- 
fore his  time.  On  the  controverted  quesdon, 
whether  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  mu- 
sic in  consonance,  ho,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, gives  it  as  his  decided  ojdnion  that  thef 
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Tvere.  The  improvement  of  the  musical  scale 
has,  he  says,  erroneously  been  ascribed  to  Guido ; 
since,  in  forming  his  scale,  he  derived  all  his 
ideas  from  the  organs  and  harpa  of  his  time, 
which  consiated,  the  one  of  twenty  tupes,  and  the 
other  of  twenty  strings.  As  to  the  application 
of  the  syllables,  he  considers  thot  to  be  an  inven- 
tion of  no  nee  whatever.  The  invention  of  the 
ixattut  numwabitu,  the  sabsdtttte  for  the  ancient 
rhythms,  ho  holds  in  the  utmost  contempt.  The 
u^uments  against  the  imperfection  of  aactent 
music,  arising  from  the  form  of  the  iustmmenta, 
he  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  refute.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  the  author  is  lavish  of  his 
censures  of  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  other 
ftTiters  on  music,  though  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  bigotry  have  laid  him  widely  open  to  the 
latter  imputation.  In  short,  it  abounds  in  evi- 
dence of  that  groii  ciediility  for  which  its  author 
is  well  known  to  have  been  remarkable.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  weakness  with 
which  he  is  chaiged ;  his  partiality  for  the  an- 
cients, his  bold  and  hasty  conclusions,  his  affect- 
ed contempt  of  all  modaiL  improramentit  his  in- 


Solent  treatment  of  anch  persons  as  differed  from 
him  in  opinion,  and,  above  all,  his  vanity,  have 
placed  hiin  in  ^e  foremost  rank  of  literary  cox- 
combs. As  to  his  work,  its  general  character 
may  be  given  in  a  few  words  :  it  is  a  futile,  un- 
satisfactory, and  for  the  most  part  unintelligible^ 
disquisition. 

VOX  ACUTA.  (L.)  In  the  ancient  music, 
the  highest  note  in  the  bisdiapason,  or  double  oc- 
tave. 

VOX  GRAVIS.  (L.)  In  the  ancient  music, 
the  lowest  note  in  the  bisdiapason,  or  double  oc- 
tave. 

VUIDE,  or  VIDE.  (F.)  Open;  as  ewdt 
vuide,  the  open  string.  IJsea  in  all  music  ibi 
stringed  instruments  to  show  that  the  note  ovei 
which  it  is  placed  must  be  played  on  the  open 
strii^. 

VULPIITS,  MELCmOR,  an  excellent  church 
composer,  was  bom  at  Wasungen,  in  Thuringia, 
about  the  year  1560.  He  published  in  1604,  at 
Leipsic,  a  choral  book,  a  second  editicm  of  wUch 
appeared  at  Jera  in  1609. 
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WACH,  CAKL  GOTTFRIEn  WILHELM, 
a  porfbrmor  on  the  double  basa  at  I>eipBtc,  was 
born  at  Lobau  iu  1755.  lie  was  considered  an 
excellent  performer,  end  also  atianjjed  much  dra- 
matic muiiic  for  inKtrumeutol  pieces.  Amongst, 
bis  works  arc  Le  I'ruonnior,"  an  opera  of  Delia 
Maria's,  arranged  as  quintets,  Lcipsic,  1803 ;  and 
"  Die  Sehtevha  FamUie"  oi>era  by  "Woigl,  arrangod 
as  quiutotB,  Ldpsic,  1811. 

■\VAELRAK1',  RL'BEIIT,  a  celebrated  Flom- 
ish  composer,  'n-aa  bom  in  1517.  lie  resided 
chiefly  in  Italy,  where  many  of  his  works  wore 
published,  and  the  remainder  at  Antwerp.  He 
was  the  principal  promoter  of  the  me  of  the  syl- 
lable «t  in  solmization,  in  addition  to  the  six  Oui- 
donian  syllables.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  l-59a, 
in  the  serenty-cighth  year  of  his  age.  Amongst^ 
his  works  aro  "  Vaationea  NeapolUawe,  3  4  roc./' 
Vonice,  1565  ;  *<  S^n^honia  awjeUca,  4,  5,  6>  7>  tt 
8  voc.,"  Antwerp,  ISfio;  "  Madrigali  «  Canzoni 
Franceai,  d  5  roci,"  Antwerp,  1658.  A  very  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  madrigals  of  this  master  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Vocal  Antliology." 

"WAERT,  QIACHES  DI,  a  celebrated  Flem- 
ish contrapuntist,  flouiishcd  at  Antwerp  about  the 
year  1660. 

WAGENSEIL.  GEORG  CIIRISTOPH,  cham- 
ber musician  to  the  Emperor  of  Ucrmauy,  was 
bom  in  the  year  IG88,  and  was  living  in  1784. 
From  the  spirited  compositions  of  this  master 
for  the  harpsichord,  before  tho  piano-fiurte  was 
brought  to  any  perfection,  the  lovcm  of  music, 
observes  Dr.  Bumcy,  received  great  delight.  Tho 
Germans  long  allowed  Wageuscil's  sonatas  to  bo 
written  in  a  lively  and  easy  style ;  but  thoao  mu- 
sicians who  ore  attached  to  the  more  rellned  and 
expressive  style  of  Emmanuel  Bach  consider 
them  08  too  trifling. 

"WAGNER,  GEORG  GOTTFRIED,  chorister 
at  Plauen,  in  Voigtlond,  was  bom  at  Muhlbei^ 
in  1698.  Besides  the  harpsichord,  ho  studied  the 
violin  and  several  other  instruments,  his  progress 
on  which  was  much  fiuulitatcd  by  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  him  of  hearing  the  best  musicians 
at  Leipsic.  The  eelebratod  luch  having  succeed- 
ed Kuhnau,  "Wagner  had  now  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  works  of  this  great  master  duruig  a 
period  of  three  years,  and  till  ho  got  his  iirst- 
named  appointment,  in  1726,  which  he  still  held 
in  1740.  lie  composed  muoh  church  and  instru- 
mental music,  all  of  vhich  rranainod  in  numu- 
Bcript 

WAGXEB,  CAIU^  a  celebrated  performer  on 
the  horn,  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Roj'al  at  Darm- 
stadt in  1795,  was  al»o  considered  a  good  vocal 
and  instrumental  composer.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of 
Portmann,  after  whoso  death  he  published  a  new 
edition  of  his  mastis'B  me^d  for  the  horn. 

WAGNER,  JOHAXNA.  ITiis  celebrated  vo- 
calist is  the  niece  of  Richard  "Wa^cr,  the  chapcl- 
master  of  Dresden,  whom  liszt,  in  a  recent  pam- 


phlet, pronounces  to  be  the  greatest  composer  of 
tho  ago.  The  early  days  of  Johanna  Wagner 
were  passed  at  Warzburg,  in  Bavaria,  her  parents 
being  engaged  at  the  theatre.  As  a  child  she  was 
selected  to  represent  the  good  spirit  in  the  fairy 
spectacles,  her  declamatory  pon'ers  being  remark- 
able. At  flfteen  years  of  age  she  made  a  Bucceas- 
ful  Mhut  in  Abigail,  in  the  comic  piece,  *'  Le  Vem 
dEatt,"  at  the  ^eatro  of  Ballenstadt.  She  snb- 
sequcutly  ^)pearrd  as  Preciosa  and  Esmeralda, 
and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  part  of  Corde- 
lia, in  "  King  Lear."  At  this  epoch  of  her  career 
it  M'os  remarked  that  her  style  was  distinguished 
08  much  for  j'uvenile  grace  as  tragic  euNgy.  Hoc 
original  destiny  was  fbccd  for  the  drama;  but  as 
her  parents,  who  had  a  reputation  as  tcachos  of 
singing,  perceived  that  she  had  a  good  voice,  ahe 
was  taught  the  character  of  the  Page  in  Meyer- 
beer's "  Huguenots."  Her  organ,  however,  daily 
increasing  in  compass  and  power,  she  was  allotted 
the  part  of  Caterina,  in  Halivy'a  *'jBrii»  d» 
Chjpre ! "  and  the  striking  success  she  met  with 
decided  Mile.  Wagner  to  quit  definitively  the  lo- 
gitimate  drama  for  opera.  Her  uhelc  stroi^lj 
urged  her  to  visit  Dn^ea ;  but  before  she  went 
to  that  city  she  visited  Paris  with  her  lather,  end 
there  took  lessons  for  six  months  of  Menucl  Gar- 
cia, the  brother  of  Viardot  and  Malibran,  and  the 
master  of  Jenny  Lind.  On  tho  arrival  of  Mile. 
Wagnra  at  Dresden  she  was  engaged  for  five 
years  at  the  theatre ;  and  from  this  time  she  took 
the  lino  followed  by  Madame  Schroder  Dcvricnt, 
although  without  any  servile  imitation  of  the 
style  of  that  eminent  artisU.  In  Agatha,  in 
"Weber's  "J)er  FreyKh&u,"  and  in  Beethoven's 
"Fidetio,"  she  acquired  groat  fame.  Ilcr  next 
engagement,  owing  to  political  events  having 
oiTccted  the  Dresden  dieatre,  was  at  Hambun; 
and  she  was  the  first  singer  in  Germany  who 
undertook  the  part  of  Fid^s,  in  Moyerbcei^a 

Propkile."  It  was  hw  delineation  of  this  char- 
acter which  spread  her  name  throughout  Ger- 
many. Hhe  afterwards  song  in  Yiemia  and  Ber- 
lin with  signal  success,  in  the  last-mentioned 
capital  being  the  successor  of  Mme.  Viardot  in 
FidOs.  The  result  was,  that  the  royal  iutendant 
of  tho  Berlin  Opera  House  entered  into  on  en- 
gagement with  Mile.  Joliaiina  Wagner  for  ton 
years,  on  terms  far  beyond  those  ever  before 
granted  to  any  prima  donna  in  Germany.  In 
her  contract,  leave  of  abscnco  for  six  months 
during  the  year  was  rcser^'cd  for  tho  young  and 
gifted  atiiate. 

11x6  repertoire  of  Mile.  "Wagner  is  rich  and  va- 
ried ;  and,  owing  to  her  genius,  the  mastcrpiccea 
of  Gluck  ond  of  Spontini  hove  been  most  suc- 
cessfully revived  at  Berlin.  "  Iphtgenie  en  Tau~ 
ride,"  and  '■  Cliflemnestre  eti  Auiide,"  end  tho 
Grand  Priestess  in  the  "  I'ealale,"  have  been 
highly  popular.  Her  Alice  in  "  Sobert  le  Diable" 
"Valontimt  in  the  Huguenote,"  and  Fidea  in  the 
"  PropMtc,"  have  displayed  her  supremacy  in 
Meyerbeer's  operas.   In  the  revival  of  Spontdni's 

O/j/a^ia"  she  was  the  Ststira»  sorpaanng,  ae- 
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cording  to  the  Ocnnan  critics,  the  celebrated  Mil- 
der, who  was  the  ori^nnl  roprescntatiTc.  HoU- 
Btab,  the  elnquent  critic  of  Berlin,  TVTitoa  of  her 
Statira,  "  In  passion  she  ifl  a  Medusa,  in  imperi- 
ouB  command  a  Juno,  and  bi  pathos  a  Niobe." 
Mile.  Wagner  does  not  conSne  her  lino  of  char- 
acters to  the  classic  models.  Iler  Norma,  Lucro- 
zta  Borgia,  and  llomeo,  in  Bellini's  works,  have 
created  ^  threat  b  sensation  in  Gennany  as  her 
Fidiis,  FidoUo,  Statira,  Alice,  Valentina,  Sc.  Her 
Donna  Anna  in  "  Don  Giovamu,"  and  Odette  in 
Haltvy'a  "  Charles  VI,,"  show  the  versatility  of 
her  lyric  capabilities. 

Mile.  "Wagner,  while  she  has  acquired  within 
such  a  brief  period  het  artistic  iame,  seems  to 
have  inspired  het  admirerB  in  Ucnaany  with  the 
highest  respect  for  her  personal  qualities.  -  When 
site  quitted  Ilomburg,  in  the  spring  of  1851,  for 
her  engagement  at  Berlin,  there  was  a  grand 
ceremonial  at  the  Tonhalle :  she  was  crowned  in 
public ;  and  the  population  accompanied  her  to 
the  tulitHul,  greeting  has  with  pnuonged  accla- 
motions. 

WAGNER,  RICHARD.  M.  T&tis,  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  "  Reew  at  Gazette  Muticale,"  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  history  of  this 
lemarkahlc  innovator  in  dramatic  music,  who  for 
some  years  has  been  so  lauded  by  some  and  de- 
cried by  others  in  the  musical  world  of  Gennany, 
Paris,  and  London ;  and  who,  since  the  autumn 
of  18^13,  has  excited  no  little  attention  among  the 
lovers  of  great  orchestral  music  in  this  country 
by  the  Buccesaful  and  repeated  performance  of  his 
overture  to  Tannhauaer."  M.  F6tis  gleans  his 
materials  from  Wagner's  own  "  Communications 
to  his  Friends." 

Richard  Wagner  was  bom  at  Ltipuc  on  the 
10th  of  May,  1813.  He  thinks  it  a  gooi  fortune 
that  he  lost  his  father  in  his  earliest  years ;  for 
after  relating  the  story  of  a  king  who  drove  from 
hia  palace  a  certain  young  fairy,  who  wanted  to 
endow  his  new-born  son  with  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent with  the  actual  and  of  passionate  pursuit  of 
the  new,  he  says  that  this  same  lairy  comes  to  us 
all  at  our  birth,  and  that  we  might  aii  beccoms 
ffeniusM,  i£  sho  were  not  repulsed  from  us  by 
whet  is  called  education.  "Without  let  or  hin- 
deranco,"  he  adds,  '*  after  the  death  of  my  father, 
the  fairy  glided  into  my  cradle  and  bestowed  on 
me  the  gift  that  never  left  me,  and  which,  in 
complete  independence,  has  made  me  always  my 
own  teacher,  directing  me  in  life  and  art.  Be- 
Jiold,  in  that  oonaiils  aii  gmiua,"  But  the  boy  was 
not  isolated  from  all  influences.  Ho  had  family 
relations,  a  mother,  a  siEtcr,  a  l»vther,  all  con- 
nected somehow  with  the  theatre,  who  made  him 
frequent  the  side  scenes ;  and  there  he  imbibed  a 
dramatic  taste.  Ho  played  little  plays,  in  his 
own  chamber,  however,  aud  alone ;  he  invented 
his  own  Bubjccta,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
hackneyed  drama  which  ho  saw.  He  was  sent  to 
agj-mnosium,  ("  neglected  as  his  education  was,") 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and 
a  tat«te  for  poetry  and  music ;  and  he  even  tried 
his  hand  at  painting,  until  the  painter,  who  had 
received  him  into  his  house,  died. 

"  I  was  writing  dramas,"  says  Wagner,  "  when 
at  the  ago  of  fUtecn  I  became  acquainted  with 
Beethoven's  symphonies ;  these  decided  my  ex- 
cluuTO  passion  for  the  study  of  muBio,  which  had 
acted  powsifully  upon  my  organization  ever  ^oe 


I  heard  the  '  Freyachnts  '  of  Weber.  Still,  my 
studies  in  this  art  never  turned  me  from  my  pro- 
pensity to  imitate  the  poets ;  only  this  propensity 
submitted  itself  to  the  musical  impuhte,  and  I 
cultivated  poetry  only  from  the  musical  point  of 
view.  Thus  I  remember,  in  my  exaltation  about 
the  '  Pastoral  Symphony,'  I  composed  a  comidie 
cAampttre,  borrowing  the  subject  from  GoSthe's 
•  Lovers'  Humors.'  I  made  no  poetical  sketch ; 
I  wrote  the  verses  and  the  mudc  at  once,  and  let 
the  dramatic  situations  and  their  musical  expres- 
sion arise  conjointly." 

In  the  beginning  of  his  eighteenth  year  he  was 
deeply  excited  by  the  revolution  of  1830  and  tho 
unhappy  frite  of  Poland.  Too  young  to  be  an 
actor  in  those  events,  his  emotion  sought  vent  in 
the  writing  of  a  great  deal  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic, particularly  sonatas,  overtures,  and  one  sym- 
phony, which  was  performed  at  a  subscription 
concert  in  1833.  Wagner  did  not  hear  it,  he- 
cause  poor  health  had  obliged  him  to  leave  Lcip- 
sie  ana  seek  a  milder  climate  at  Wortxbarg,  near 
his  brother,  professor  of  singing  and  &ther  of  the 
famous  printa  domia  Johanna  Wagner. 

After  a  year  of  repose,  he  became  director  of 
music  in  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg.  So  far,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  had  been  but  an  imitator  of 
the  style  of  renowned  composers.  The  "  Oberon  " 
of  Weber,  and  the  "  Vampire "  of  Marschner, 
then  in  vogue  at  Leipsic,  suggested  to  him  tho 
text  of  an  opera  entitled  "  ITie  Fairies,"  which 
he  drew  from  one  of  Gozzi's  novels.  Ho  set  it  at 
once  to  music,  a  mere  echo  of  his  impressions  of 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Marschner.  About  this 
time  passions  oC  another  and  more  private  nature 
got  posseasion  of  him  and  modified  his  ideas.  He 
wrote  another  opera,  The  Novice  of  Palermo," 
which  was  represented  on  tho  Magdcbui^  stage 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1836,  and  failed.  His 
chagrin  led  him  to  resign  his  place.  In  1837  we 
And  him  at  Konigsberg  as  conductor  of  tho  the- 
atre orchestra ;  but,  for  reasons  not  known,  he 
rem^ed  there  only  a  fow  months.  It  appears 
that  he  married  in  this  period,  as  he  says,  too 
lightly. 

He  was  afterwords  engaged  as  musical  director 
in  the  theatre  at  Riga,  and  there  commenced  a 
comic  opera  on  a  subject  token  from  the  "  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  which  his  disgust  at  the 
life  of  tho  theatre  and  his  position  soon  led  him 
to  abandon.  Ho  resolved  to  go  to  Paris,  and 
wrote  the  first  two  acts  of  hia  '*  Kienzi."  Driven 
by  despair,  *'ho  broke,"  as  ho  says,  "tho  rela- 
tions which  had  existed  till  that  moment,"  and 
was  en  route  for  Paris  without  sufficient  means 
for  such  a  journey.  Tho  vessel  in  which  he  em- 
barked was  WTecked  upon  tho  coast  of  Norway  ; 
but  finally  he  reached  the  shored  of  France,  and 
in  a  few  days  entered  Paris,  possessing  nothing 
but  the  sketch  of  an  opera  and  the  hope  of  better 
times.  *•  I  trusted  in  the  universal  lan^age  of 
mu^c  to  fill  the  gulf  which  my  unmistakable 
instinct  told  me  existed  between  mo  and  Parisian 
life." 

His  first  care  was  to  look  out  for  immediate 
aid.  M.  Maurice  Schlcsingcr,  music  publisher 
and  proprietor  of  the  "  Gazette  Mnaicale,"  gave 
him  emplojrment  enough  to  satisfy  his  more 
pressing  wants,  placed  him  in  relation  with  ar- 
tists and  literary  men,  and  even  tried  to  direct 
hbn  by  his  counselB.  He  made  him  compose  ro- 
mances to  Frmch  words,  bo  tiist  his  name  might 
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penetrftto  the  laloons ;  but  tbe  unusual  forniB  of 
nia  melodiea  went  against  the  ears  and  larynxes 
of  those  who  tried  to  sing  them.  Schlesinger 
procured  him  a  commission  to  write  an  overture 
far  the  SoaiU  det  Contra,  and  he  chose  Ooethc'a 
•*  Faust "  for  a  subject,  designing  to  make  it  the 
first  morement  of  a  grand  symphony ;  but  such 
an  enigma  did  it  prove  upon  reheanal  that  a 
public  performance  of  it  was  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. An  opera  in  the  mixed  style,  called  "  La 
Dijeiue  da  tAmoitr,"  met  with  no  more  aucccss. 

These  fiulures  in  a  small  sphere  did  not  disturb 
a  mind  ao  on^nized  aa  Wagner's ;  they  only 
made  him  greater  in  his  own  eyes.  He  looked 
ap  to  a  h%her  order  of  aaccen ;  he  yielded  to 
the  counsels  of  his  Mends  to  encourage  their  good 
will ;  but  he  would  bo  content  with  nothing  snort 
of  the  Grand  Opera,  with  all  its  means  of  musical 
and  scenic  effect:  the  persoauoa  that  this  was 
his  trne  place  waa  what  had  drawn  him  to  Paria. 
"What  he  saw  at  the  jlaubmis  Aoyols  had  sur* 
passed  all  his  imaginings,  and  lent  new  energy  to 
his  desire  to  exhibit  his  power  in  a  serious  woric 
upon  that  vast  stage.  His  brain  whirled  with 
the  excitement  of  the  music  in  the  first  opera  he 
heard  there ;  yet  before  long  he  felt  e  hope,  nay, 
a  certainty,  of  bearing  off  the  palm  from  ul  rivals 
as  soon  as  a  woric  of  hit  own  should  be  brought 
out.  To  support  himself,  in  the  mean  while,  the 
author  of  "  Tannhauiar"  was  obliged  to  arrange 
vauderille  music  for  a  theatre  on  the  Boulevards, 
which,  however,  did  not  pay.  because  it  did  not 
answer  the  purpose.  There  remained  but  one 
resource  for  Wagner,  ofibred  him  by  Schlesinger : 
the  arrangement  of  new  operas  for  the  violin  and 
comet-d-pittona.  Such  drudgery  was  not  to  his 
liking ;  and  Schlesinger  proposed  to  him  to  write 
&ntastic  inecefl  for  his  musical  journal,  wliich 
were  translated  by  another  out  of  the  German 
into  French.  Here  he  succeeded  better.  Two 
novels  from  his  poi  were  remaricable  fior  interest 
of  subject  and  originality  of  form.  The  first  is  a 
young  composer's  pilgrimage  to  Vienna  to  see 
Beethoven ;  the  other  the  death  by  starvation  of 
a  young  musician  seeking  rwx^uition  in  Paris, 
llie  first  embodied  his  —ndtmrnta,  the  second  his 
personal  experience. 

Two  years  of  fraitlesB  cffitrts  in  Paris  eonvinoed 
Wagner  that  that  was  no  place  for  his  ideas  and 
tastes.  One  thought  now  occupied  him  ;  which 
was,  to  return  to  Germany  and  prociire  a  repre> 
sontotion  in  a  grand  thaatra  of  his  *'  Rienzi,"  now 
completed,  and  which  seemed  to  him  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  idea  he  had  pursued  from 
earlyyouth.  He  had  also  finished  the  poem  of 
his  "UoStmdmM  veiant,"  —  FIyiI^c  Datchman, — 
and  was  negotiating  with  his  country  for  the  ad- 
mission of  tiiese  works  in  some  capital.  His  evil 
fortunes  were  suddenly  at  an  end.  He  received 
letters  from  Dresden  and  licrlin  informing  him 
of  the  acceptance  of  "  fiienzi  "  at  the  theatre  of 
one  of  those  cities,  and  of  the  "Plying  Dutch- 
man" at  the  other.  A  oominiMion  to  arrange  an 
opera  of  Haldvy  for  the  piano,  and  the  sale  of 
his  HoUandait  hbretto,  to  be  used  by  another 
composer  under  anothvr  name,  gave  Him  the 
means  for  this  journey ;  and  he  lo^  Paris  in  the 
b^linning  of  1842,  after  three  years  of  torture 
man,  with  a  new  era  mening  hubre  hhn. 

On  the  way  from  Puis  Wagner's  mind  waa 
praoecn^ied  with  a  new  worii,  m  which,  devel- 
oping his  toidaioiei  more  fiilly,  hapn^oied  to 


break  definitively  with  the  existing  forms  ot  the 
musical  drama  and  place  the  art  under  new  con- 
ditions.  The  subject  of  this  work  lay  in  the  old 
legend  and  chanson  of  "  Tannhauter."  *'  This 
Tannhauser,"  says  M.  F6tis,  "was  of  a  noble 
fiunily  of  f^conia,  one  of  those  German  trou- 
badours who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  under  the  name  of  minanmg- 
ert,  or  singers  of  love.  Tannh&user  a  good 
knight,  according  to  the  old  popular  German 
ballad:  — 

*  Sr  IhBBUsMi  w  da  BUM  g>t  I 

"He  eultivated  poesy  end  mui^c  with  equal 
success,  and  was  a  wOTthy  rival  of  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach,  Walter  von  der  V<^elweide,  llo- 
dolph  of  Rotenburg,  Ulric  of  Lichtenstein ;  in  a 
word,  of  the  most  celebrated,  judging  by  the  ux- 
teen  soqgs  and  ballads  that  have  reached  us  un- 
der his  name.  In  1207  Tonnhauser,  or  Than- 
hauser,  or,  finally,  Tonhflsw,  received,  like  all  the 
minstrel  poets  of  Germany,  an  invUation  irom 
the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  to  take  part  in  the 
famous  poetical  tournament  held  by  the  prince 
at  his  Castle  of  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach.  Here 
begins  the  plot  of  Wagn^s  op^a.  It  seems 
thai  the  good  knight  Iwl  found  on  his  way  one 
of  those  rare  manuseripts  of  which  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  ■  Metamorphoaes '  of  Ovid*  and 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  veritable  jpassion  for 
the  all^ories  of  paganism,  especially  for  the  gal- 
lantries of  Venus.  He  chose  this  thrane  for  his 
improvisation,  and  sang  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
deUghtt  of  a  mysterious  place  called  the  Vettm- 
berg.  A  cry  of  indignation  escaped  all  UpB  when 
th^  heard  him  eulogiriog  sennial  love  instead 
of  that  pure,  Platonic  love  which  fired  most  of 
the  minnesingers  for  the  beauties  that  existed  in 
their  imagination.  Declared  unworthy  of  the 
prize,  Tonnhauser  went  off  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
He  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  went  to  Kome 
to  eonftiB  his  sins  and  aeek  Sat  absolution ;  but 
this  was  refosed.  Desperate  and  fiirioos,  hoping 
no  joy  but  in  that  that  had  caused  his  min,  the 
poet  dedicated  himself  anew  to  the  worship  of 
the  fidse  divinity  that  hod  led  him  astray.  He 
died  impenitent,  and  Ml  Into  the  power  of  the 
evil  one.  Such  is  the  legend  handed  down  from 
age  to  age  and  still  repeated  evenings  by  the 
peaceable  people  of  Thnnngia." 

On  his  way  to  Dresden  to  bring  out  his  *'  Ri- 
enzt,"  Wagner  followed  the  valley  of  Thuringia, 
and  passed  near  the  Castle  of  Wartburg,  the 
sight  of  which  inspired  his  project  with  new 
force.  Prom  that  moment  he  was  alabwstin^ 
the  sul^ect  of  '*  TamAatutr,"  and  eaiesuag  his 
imagination  with  the  hope  of  fine  success. 

Arrived  in  Dresden,  he  set  about  the  rehearsals 
of  his  "  Rienzi,"  finding  a  new  sense  of  sotislae- 
tion  in  the  zeal  and  praises  of  the  singers.  The 
first  performance  was  a  triumph;  £ough  M. 
F6ti8  intimates  that  the  public  understood  not 
what  it  was  applauding,  and  was  <mly  carried 
away  by  the  momentary  charm  of  novelty.  At 
all  events,  he  reaped  a  solid  benefit,  about  which 
he  records  his  great  surprise  :  *<  What  I  I,  bnt 
just  now  isolated,  abandoned,  without  hearth 
or  home,  find  myscdf  all  at  once  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  even  contempli^ed  with  aatoautih- 
ment.  Moreover,  aa  an  efibet  of  this  success,  X 
foond  a  solid  and  dnrsUe  bttsis  of  a  prosper- 
ons  exirtenee  in  my  vnekpected  ai^Muntmeat  as 
ohapeUmaster  to  the  King  of  Saxony  1 " 
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The  Buccesfl  of  "Kenzi"  decided  the  director 
of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Bresdon  to  put  upon  the 
eti^the  " Fliegendo HoUaa^t"  — filing jDutch- 
man, — which  metvith  a  ugnal  fiulure  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1813.  Early  in  1844  it  was  again 
produced  twice,  under  better  auspices,  at  Berlin, 
but  on  the  second  time  to  an  ^moet  empty  house. 
The  critics  spoke  of  the  eccentricity  of  its  mu- 
sical forms,  and  this  had  its  weight  with  tke  pub- 
lic. One  ctmsolation  Wagner  had,  however,  in 
a  letter  from  Spohr,  who  had  produced  the  "  Hol- 
lander" in  the  theatre  at  Caseel,  and  enoooraged 
him  to  go  on  in  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself. 

AVagner's  hopes  of  revolutionizing  the  musical 
drama  seemed  for  a  time  dashed.  At  Hamburg 
hie  "Rieuzi"  had  not  succeeded.  Autt^raph 
copies  of  his  two  operas,  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  theatre  directors  in  several  great  citira,  were 
in  moat  cases  returned  unopent^.  But  he  lost 
no  faith  in  his  own  conception ;  he  ascribed  the 
failure  either  to  defects  of  execution  or  to  the 
dulnesa  of  the  public.  The  response  of  here  and 
there  an  appreciative  individual  confirmed  him 
in  his  self-reliance ;  and  thenoefoitii,  he  says,  he 
addressed  himselt  not  to  the  masses,  who  had  no 
affini^  with  him,  but  to  the  few  whose  tone  of 
thought  and  feeUng  was  analogous  to  hla  own. 
Hq  returned  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of  his 
"  TannhCiiser ;"  the  painful  and  laborious  task 
impaired  his  health ;  the  physicians  uraed  a  sus- 

Eension  of  labor  and  a  vuit  to  the  baths  of  Bo- 
om ia.  There  he  only  half  followed  thnr  pre- 
scription, for  he  already  dtetohed  the  plan  of  his 
last  opera,  "  Lohengrin." 

lletuming  to  Dresden,  he  commenced  the  re- 
hearsals of  "  Tannhauter."  The  director  of  the 
Ko^al  Theatre  hoped  much  from  this  work,  and 
lavished  great  expense  upon  it  It  required  an 
enormous  orchestra  —  nearly  two  hundred  instru- 
ments, we  have  been  told.  Actors,  orchestra,  and 
chorus  vied  with  one  another  in  zeal  aud  careful- 
ness to  make  the  execution  answer  to  the  poet- 
musician's  thought.  But  the  result  was  a  dis- 
appointment ;  the  audience  went  off  with  open 
signs  of  discontent,  and  only  one  more  perform- 
ance was  tolerated. 

Ho  sought  to  get  his  "  TannhOmer  "  introduced 
into  other  thoa^es.  "I  took  measures  for  the 
propagation  of  my  opera,  and  parttcularlr  turned 
my  eyes  towards  the  theatre  at  Berlin ;  but  I  re- 
ceived a  formal  refusal  irom  the  superintendent 
of  the  royal  thoatrca  of  Pmssia.  The  general 
intcndant  of  music  to  the  royal  court  seemed 
moro  favorably  disposed  :  through  his  mediation 
1  solicited  the  royal  interest  in  behalf  of  the  exe- 
cution of  my  work,  and  begged  permission  to 
dedicate  the  scoro  of  '  TannhOuaer.'  I  was  told, 
in  reply,  that  the  king  never  accepted  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  work  with  whioh  ho  was  unacquainted ; 
but  that,  considering  the  obstacles  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  my  opera  in  the  theatre,  the  king 
might  consent  to  hear  it  if  I  would  arrange  some 
portions  of  it  for  military  music  to  be  played  on 
parade.  I  could  not  have  been  more  profoundly 
humiliated,  nor  taught  to  feel  my  true  position 
with  more  certainty.  From  that  time  ul  pub- 
licity of  art  had  ccasod  for  me." 

ficvertheloss,  he  immediately  set  about  the 
composition  of  "  Lohengrin."  Ilis  sense  of  sepa- 
ration  from  the  public,  he  says,  excited  him  to 
try  to  maoiftst  himself  to  hit  own  cirde  of  sym- 


pathizers in  the  full  development-  of  his  ideas. 
Three  years  had  passed  between  the  production 
of  the  "n<iland»r"  and  the  <■  Tmmhamer;"  this 
last  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  the  20th 
October,  1845.  Hie  **  LiAmgrm"  was  finished 
in  the  latter  part  of  1817,  and  had  began  to  be 
studied  by  the  singcis  in  the  early  part  of  1848, 
when  the  political  events  of  that  year  suddenly 
interrupted  his  artistic  projects.  Wagner  was  a 
radical :  though  he  had  never  taken  any  active 
part  in  politict,  he  sayfl  hia  instinct  led  him  to 
take  an  Interest  In  it  uie  moment  that  any  revo- 
lutionary element  was  mingled  in  it.  Before  this 
explosion  Wagner  had  been  preoccupied  with  a 
plan  of  reforming  the  taste  of  the  population  of 
Dresden  by  a  new  organizatiDn  of  the  Royal 
Theatre  and  new  kinds  of  exhibitions ;  but  he 
deqwixed  of  achieving  any  thing  so  long  as  the 
theatre  was  under  court  influence ;  nothing  but 
a  revolution  could  render  possible  the  realization 
of  his  views.  It  come.  Wagner  went  down 
into  the  street,  and  the  revolution  was  victorious. 
But  the  triumph  woe  a  short  one,  for  the  Prus- 
sian army  came  to  the  ud  of  the  court  of  Sax- 
ony. Dresden  waa  reconquered,  and  Wagner 
was  a  fugitive  from  his  country.  Arxivin^not 
without  &nger,  In  that  beautiful  valley  of  Thu- 
ringia  through  which  he  had  travelled  with 
enthusiasm  seven  years  before,  he  followed  ita 
windings,  agitated  by  very  different  feelings.  In 
a  few  days  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  character  of  a  political  r^kigee^  and  fixed 
his  abode  at  Zurich,  where  he  has  since  lived  in 
meditation  and  retirement.  During  the  years 
1849  and  1S50  his  name  was  current  in  Oennany 
chiefiy  through  the  efforts  of  Liszt,  that  lover  <^ 
new  things,  to  convince  the  public  of  the  value 
of  the  Wagner  operas,  in  which  he  recognized  a 
new  era  for  art.  Throi^h  the  Goethe-like  su- 
premacy of  Liszt  in  matters  of  art  at  Weimar,  tho 
operas  were  repeatedly  brought  out  there  in  the 
Court  Theatre ;  enthusiastic  reports  were  written 
to  the  principal  German  musical  journals,  a 
strong  and  earnest  Wagner  party  sprang  up, 
hooded  by  Liszt  and  the  editor  (Brendel)  of  the 
Leipsiif  "  Neu*  Ztitaehr^far  Munci'  and  Wagner 
seized  the  favorable  moment  to  set  forth  his 
programme  of  a  grand  revolution  in  the  musical 
drama,  and  in  fact  in  all  art,  in  his  three  princi- 
pal books,  entitled  "  Das  Kunatwerk  der  ZukunfH," 
—  The  artistic  Mission  of  the  Future,  —  "  Kunai 
und  Revolution," — Art  and  Kevolution,  —  and 
'*  Oper  und  Dramot"  —  Opera  and  Drama,  — fol- 
lowed by  the  "  Communications  to  hia  Friends  " 
above  mentioned. 

In  1851  the  '•Police  Gazette"  contained  the 
following :  — 

'■Wagner,  Richard,  late  chapel-master  from 
Dresden,  one  of  the  most  prominent  adherents 
of  the  revolutionary  party,  who  was  prosocut*^ 
for  his  participation  in  the  revolution  in  Dresden 
in  May,  1849,  is  supposed  to  have  the  intention 
of  quitting  Zurich,  where  he  has  for  some  time 
resided,  to  come  into  Germany.  A  portrait  of 
Wagner  is  here  appended ;  should  ho  he  identi- 
fied, he  is  to  be  handed  oret  to  the  Royal  State 
Tribunal  in  Dresden." 

WALDER,  J.  J.,  a  musidan  at  Zurich,  in 
Switzerland,  about  the  year  1790,  published  fai 
that  town,  in  1788,  a  method  for  singing ;  also, 
about  the  same  time,  aerctal  odilections  w  loags. 
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Lit- 


WALDHORN,   (Q.)  Therronchliorn 
enlly,  tooodhorn. 

WALKER,  JOSEPH  C,  an  English  author, 
bom  at  Dublin  in  1760,  published,  in  London,  in 
1786,  a  work  entitled 

Irish  Bards,  interBpei  ,uju,„   

occasional  Obsetrations  on,  the  Muaic  of  Ireland ;  1      deemed  worthy,  tiger  hunting  included,  he 


From  New  ZeaUnd  ho  joumored  to  the  East  In- 
dies. With  that  unconscioumwaa  or  recklasBnesa 
of  danger  which  was  his  charactorirtic  in  thoae 
'  I,  he  penetrated  far  into  the  interior,  and  ea.- 
inoi^nts  "  of  travel  from  which  noth- 


■k  entitled  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  |  ■  ^  remarkable  coolness  and  presence  of 

;,  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of,  and  ^^^^  j^^g  delivered  him.    After  seeing  ^ 


also  aa  historical  and  dcscriptiTe  Account  of  the 
Musical  Liatruments  of  the  Ancient  Irish ;  and 
an  Appendbc,  oontainiim  several  biographical 
and  other  Papers,  with  select  Irish  Mclodios." 

WALLACE,  WILUAM  VINCENT,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  in  1815.  His  father  was  master  of  a 
mihtary  band,  and  an  excellent  practical  musi- 
cian, playing  nearly  every  instrument  in  the  or- 
chestra. The  young  Wallace  displaced  a  won- 
di»ful  aptitude  to  excel  his  iathor  in  all  these 
accomplishiaeiite,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  could 
handle  wiUi  con^erable  mastery  nearly  every 
instrument,  and  could  play  with  cxbraordiuary 
excellence  the  piano-forte,  the  violin,  the  clarinet, 
and  the  guitar.  Nor  was  this  a  display  of  mere 
mechaniiwl  facility ;  his  great  store  of  mechaoical 
power  was  tactically  applied,  for  he  had  written 
over  two  hundred  compositions,  fantasias,  march- 
es, &c.,  for  military  bands,  before  the  period  at 
which  we  have  eommesced  his  history.  So  Wal- 
lace at  fifteen,  though  a  young  leader,  was  on  old 
musician.  Hiw  position  in  Dublin  brought  him 
in  contact  with  all  the  musical  celebrities  of  that 
day,  and  donbUeaa  his  musical  purposes  were 
strengthened  by  the  kind  encoarogement  and  ju- 
dicious commendation  of  Paganini,  Catalani,  and 
others.  For  three  years  he  occupied  a  high  mu- 
sical position  in  Dublin,  and  had  the  honor  of 
directing  the  first  performance  of  Beethoven's 
"Mount  of  Olives"  in  Ireland.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  his  strength  seemed  to  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  bis  many  studies  and  various  en- 
gagements. A  long  sea  voyage  was  recommend- 
ed for  the  establi^jnent  of  his  health;  so  he 
Bailed  lor  Sidney,  fax  away  in  the  South  Seas. 
For  a  long  period  after  his  arrival  in  Sidney  he 
led  on  activo  life ;  his  fiddle  remunod  unpacked, 
and  he  literally  plunged  into  the  bush.  BuK  for 
ono  characteristic  circumstance  the  world  might 
never  have  known  Wallace,  the  composer.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  brief  visits  to  the  town  of  Sidney 
he  was  invited  by  some  friends  to  attend  a  musi- 
cal party.  Ho  went,  little  dreaming  how  that 
evening  was  to  influence  his  destiny  forever. 
'VVhen  AC  entered  the  room  he  saw  four  gentle- 
men seated  round  a  table,  working  away,  with 
greater  ^vill  than  power,  at  a  quartet  of  Mozart. 
All  the  music  slumbering  at  his  heart  seemed  to 
spring  at  once  into  vivid  life,  and  he  became  pos- 
sessed with  the  great  musical  desire.  Much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  host,  he  played  first  fiddle  to 
the  next  quartet,  and  bo  uey  played  on  till 
morning.  The  fame  of  his  plaj-ing  spread 
through  the  town  like  wildfire,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  governor,  Sir  John  Burke,  who  urged 
Wallace  to  give  a  concert.  After  rvueh  per- 
suasion he  consented.  His  success  vn^  great; 
and  Sir  John  Burke,  as  a  mark  of  his  delight,  sent 
him  two  hundred  shoep,  which  was  in  that  coun- 
try a  princely  gift. 

After  giving  several  concerts,  a  restless  desire 
to  travel  seized  upon  him.  First  he  visited  Van 
Dieman's,  then  New  Zealand,  from  whence  he 
went  on  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  South  Seas. 


longed  Jor  change  of  scene,  and  so  sUrted  from 
Madras,  after  half  a  d^'s  thought,  for  Valparauo, 
in  South  America.  From  Santii^  he  crossed 
the  majestic  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  to  Buenoa 
Ayros,  where  liis  stay,  however,  on  account  ol 
the  blockade,  was  but  briot  Ho  returned  to 
Santiago,  where  ho  displayed  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  hia  enthusiasm  for  art.  "Ba  had  riven  * 
pledge  to  play  at  a  concert,  on  a  certun  day,  » 
ValparuBo.  for  the  benefit  of  a  charity,  but  some 
circumstances  drove  tiio  promise  from  his  memo- 
ry. Being  reminded  by  a  friend  of  the  &ct  wh«i 
it  was  apparently  impossible  for  him  to  roach  *  a*- 
paraiso  in  time,  Wallace  resolved  to  ride  on  horse- 
back the  whole  distance,  one  hundred 
ty-five  miles,  to  keep  faith ;  and  ho  performed  Uus 
equestrian  feat  with  thirteen  horses  in  less  than 
eleven  hours,  tad  was  in  time  for  the  «>n<^ 
From  Chili  he  went  to  Peru,  and  gave  a  CMic^ 
at  Lima,~wlli.ch  produced  the  largo  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollarSf^  .        ,  ^,  _™* 

He  then  visitedt&Hj^gBt  Indies ;  and  thm  wc«t 

to  Vera  Cruz,  TampicolTH^e^*^^^^ 
His  success  in  these  cities  ^wMK^?''^  . 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  hell^L^^^ 
amount  of  money.  In  New  Orleans  m^^^ 
was  more  grati^ruiS  than  any  triumph 
yet  achieved,  for  it  was  wrung  from  a  critical 
exacting  audience.  So  great  was  the  enthusiu  - 
his  perfonnanco  excited  that  the  musicians  x. 
the  orchestra  forgot  to  play,  and  laid  down  tlieir 
instrtunetits  to  join  in  the  tiunuU  of  applause. 
From  New  Orleans  he  journeyed  through  the 
States,  and  hia  concerts  were  a  aoecoa^a  of  tri- 
umphs. 

"We  remember  as  well  as  though  it  were  but 
ycstOTday,"  aaya  a  writer  in  a  New  York  journal, 
<■  being  one  of  a  party  invited  to  meet  a  now  mu- 
sical wonder  from  the  south.   We  were  intro- 
duced to  ft  tall,  slim,  and  gentlemanly  man,  care- 
fully and  el^onUy  dressed.    There  was  high  in- 
telligence in  his  face,  but  it  seemed  to  lack  iiro  ; 
there  was  a  languor  in  his  air  which  made  us 
think  that  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  south, 
had  become,  us  it  were,  a  part  of  his  nature.  Ho 
seemed  half  a^dreamii^ ;  and  the  wild  romance 
of  his  life,  wMch  spread  abroad,  linked  half  a. 
dozen  heartrending  love  talcs  with  the  name  of 
our  melancholy  musician.   He  played  the  piano. 
His  famous  '  Cracovienm '  was  the  first  piece,  and 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  he  was  the 
grenfuet  pianist  that  had  then  visited  America. 
But  when  he  took  his  violin  in  band  and  exhib- 
ited such  extraordinary  mastery  over  the  instru- 
ment and  such  impi^oncd  sentiment,  we  wore, 
one  and  all,  carried  away  with  muigled  feelings 
of  astonishment  and  delight.    His  success  in  tlii» 
country  which  followed  this  woU-remembcred 
evening  is  familiar  to  all.   He  was  looked  upon, 
as  a  gifted  and  occcntrio  genius  and  as  a  musi'* 
cian  of  high  attainments.    His  compositions  for 
the  instruments  upon  which  he  played  were  ac- 
knowle^ed  as  full  of  originality  and  power." 

Wallace  next  went  to  London.   Ajs  a  pianist 
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he  took  a  position  at  once ;  tmt  there  were  many 
good  pianists,  some  of  them  the  rage,  and  piano 
compoBitiona  wore  a  drag  in  the  market.  "  Wc 
have  often  heard  Wallace  tell  how,  oa  his  first  ar- 
rival ui  London,  he  left  some  of  his  piano  compo- 
sitions with  C.  the  publisher  of  Bond  Street,  and 
how,  on  his  second  visit,  they  were  politely  hand- 
ed back  to  him;  how  he  on  his  return  home, 
somewhat  discomfited,  but  with  an  inward  con- 
Bciouaness  of  future  greatness,  marked  on  the 
margin  of  said  pieces,  'Refused  by  C,  oti  such  a 
date ; '  and  how,  after  the  triumphant  success  of 
'Maritana,'  C.  came  to  his  lodgiags  and  paid 
him  twenty  guineas  for  one  of  the  very  pieces  he 
had  formerly  refused  even  as  a  gift;  and  how 
they  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  turn  of  Portnne^s 
wheel." 

He  determined  to  write  an  opera.  '*  Maritana  " 
was  produced,  and  met  with  a  success  far  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  composer.  His 
second  opera,  "  Matilda  of  Hungary,"  called  forth 
admiring  comments  from  the  best  musical  writers 
in  England.  From  the  first  to  the  second  opera 
there  was  a  wonderful  mental  stride.  By  this  , 
work  Wallace  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Eng- 
lish operatic  composors.  In  the  many  English 
operas  written  during  the  post  twenty  years 
there  are  countless  prominent  beauties  that  the 
world  irill  not  willii^ty  let  die ;  but  in  all  there 
was  B  want  of  that  chaiactrar,  thid  strong  individ- 
uality, which  stamp  a  style  and  mark  a  aohool. 
In  "Matilda  of  Hnngary"  these  requisites  are 
found. 

The  success  of  Wallace's  opera  in  England  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  continental  musical 
world,  and  he  received  an  invitation  from  Vienna 
to  superintend  the  production  of  "Maiitann." 
Wallace  longed  to  be  heard  in  Oerman^ ;  and  he 
started  with  his  scores,  and  arrived  in  Vienna 
shortly  after  Benedict.    ITicy  both  sent  in  their 
operas  for  approval,  and  the  work  of  Wallace 
was  accepted,  although  he  was  a  forei^er  and 
unknown  compared  with  Benedict.   Ine  opera 
was  most  carcfiUly  rehearsed  and  admirably 
performed,  and  was  received  with  more  public 
enthusiasm  in  Vienna  than  it  even  met  with 
n  Ix>ndon.    It  wos  played  night  after  night 
or  many  months,  and  ran  through  all  the  Gcr- 
nan  theatres. 
Wallace  studied  most  assiduously ,  while  in 
lennany,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  uf  his  grand 
lera,  "Lurlei,"    His  fourth  opera  was  "The 
Aid  of  Zurich."    We  find  mentioned  also  two 
Milan  operas,  "Gulnare"  and  "Olga." 
When  Wallace  left  Germany,  after  a  brief  visit 
o  London,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  rercUed 
a  the  fdlowship  of  the  most  brilliant  musical 
ninds  in  the  world.    The  groat  ambition  of  an 
operatic  compOKor'y  life  wits  in  a  lair  way  of  be- 
ing realized.    He  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
^>era  for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris.   Elated  with 
le  bright  prospect  before  him,  he  sought  out  St. 
Icorgc,  and  iwm  him  procured  a  libretto  for  liis 
pcra.   Full  of  the  subject,  he  began  his  work ; 
ut  before  he  had   finished  the  first  number 
bat  calamity  which  of  all  calamities  he  feared 
he  most  overtook  him.  and  he  became  blind, 
"he  first  ocuUst  in  France  attended  him  assidu- 
lusly ;  week  succeeded  week  until  they  grew  into 
noiithg,  and  still  he  remained  in  total  darkness, 
rhe  anxiety,  the  torture  of  mind,  which  he  en- 
lured  during  this  trying  period  may  bo  better 


imarined  than  described.  At  length  a  change  for 
the  oetter  was  apparent;  and  a  long  sea  voyage 
was  ordered  him,  as  the  only  means  of  permanent 
rclieU  So  once  again  he  became  a  wanderer.  Ho 
arrived  in  lUo  Janeiro.  He  remained  in  South 
America  some  eight  months  and  gave  several 
concerts.  He  played  frequently  before  the  court, 
and  received  Irom  the  hands  of-the  emperor  a  su- 
perb diamond  ring.  Leaving  Kio,  ho  visited  New 
Orleans,  where,  together  wi&  Strakosch,  he  gave 
several  concerts  with  wonderful  success.  From 
New  Orleans  Wallace  worked  his  way  to  Now 
York,  through  the  west,  narrowly  escaping  death 
by  the  explosion  of  the  eteomcr  St.  Louis,  on  the 
Miarissippi,  in  the  summer  of  1850.  Ho  immedi- 
ately registered  his  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  and  prepared  himself  to  work 
upon  now  operas  in  hand.  Ho  had  only  been 
here  a  brief  space  of  time  when  he  made  a  lucra- 
tive and  brilliant  engagement,  for  a  number  of 
years,  with  the  firm  of  William  Hall  &  Son, 
awar^g  to  them  the  sole  right  of  publishing 
his  compofdtions  in  this  country.  The  amount 
of  his  music  already  published  in  this  country, 
not  including  his  operas,  is  immouse. 

WALLIS,  JOHN,  doctor  of  divinity,  an  emi- 
nent divine  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Ash- 
ford,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1616.  From  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Felstod,  in  Essex,  he  went  to  Eman- 
uel College,  Cambridge,  but  was  afterwards  elected 
fellow  of  Queen's  Cofi^e.  About  the  year  1610 
he  was  admitted  into  lioly  orders,  and,  leaving 
the  university,  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir 
Kichard  Darlcy  and  the  Lady  Vere.  Four  years 
after  his  admission  to  orders  ho  was  chosen  one 
of  the  scribes,  or  sccrctorioe,  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster.  In  lOlO  he  was  made 
Savilian  proleesor  of  geometry  at  Oxford;  on 
which  occasion  he  entered  himself  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and,  in  1654,  to  that  of  doctor  in  divinity. 
Soon  after  this,  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Gerard 
Langboine,  he  was  appointed  custot  arehicorum 
of  the  university.  Ho  was  one  of  those  persons 
whose  private  meetings  for  the  improrcment  of 
philosophy  by  experiments  gave  rise  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Koyal  Society ;  and  after  its  estab- 
lishment he  was  not  only  a  constant  attendant 
on,  but  a  frequent  correspondent  of,  this  society. 
His  learning  was  not  less  deep  than  it  was  ex- 
tensive ;  and  a  singular  degree  of  acutencas  and 
penetration  is  discoverable  in  all  his  writings ; 
the  only  parts  of  which  necessary  to  ho  mentioned 
are  his  ctlition  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  appendix 
entitled  "  De  veterum  Ilarmonia  ad  hodiemam  com- 
parata ; "  his  "  Porphyrii  in  Harmonica  Ptohmm 
C'ommaitarius,  ex  (Jod.  MS.  Grace  et  Latins  editta ; " 
and  "  ilanuelia  Bryeitnii  Harmonica,  ex  Cod.  MS. ; " 
all  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  his  works, 
printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1609.  Dr.  WsUis 
was  also  the  author  of  various  musical  ^pers  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  IVansactions,  par- 
ticularly a  discourse  on  the  trembling  of  conso- 
nant strings;  another  on  the  division  of  the 
monochord  ;  another  on  the  imporfoction  of  the 
organ  ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  strange  efi^ts  re- 
ported of  music  in  former  times.  Uc  died  in  1703, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

WALLISEK,  CHRISTOPH  THOMAS,  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Thomas, 
also  to  the  Univeisity  of  Strasburg  from  tho  yeu 
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1699,  died  in  that  town  in  1648.  Ho  published, 
in  Iftll,  a  work  entitled  "Mu»ica  Jiffuralia  pree- 
cepta  bmia,  facili  ac  perspicuA  methodo  cantcripta 
et  ad  captum  tyroHum  anommodata,  ifc  ;  "  "  Chonu 
nvbiutn  ex  Arittophania  comedia  ad  eeqmlea  eompo- 
titui ;  et  chori  tmuici  nort.  Eliea,  dramati  taaro  ira- 
ffieo  accommodata,"  Stroabnrg,  1613 ;  "ChorimuaUi 
nmi  harmonicia  4,  6,  el  6  vocum  mtmeria  exorttati 
et  in  Chariclia  tropica  comedia  in  ArgenloratensU 
aeadcmio!  theatra  exhibita^  itiierpositi,"  Strasburg, 
1641.  This  was  one  of  the  first  attempts  made 
in  Oormany  to  imitate  the  Greek,  or  rather  the 
Italian,  custom  of  introducing  choruaeB  in  dra- 
matic pieces. 

WALMISLGY,  THOMAS  FOSBES.  Bom  in 
the  year  1783.  He  was  the  third  eon  of  William 
AVaunisIeyi  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  papers  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  mu- 
sical education  in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  of  hiu  classical  studies  in  Wc^tminstor 
school ;  and,  in  1798,  was  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
John  Spencer  (who  first  instructed  him  in  play- 
ing, w  Attwfod,  organist  and  composer  to  hjs 
majesty's  Chapel  Roy4p.  8ec.,  under  whom  he 
studied  the  piano,  organ,  and  counterpouit.  In 
1803  he  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano 
and  singing,  and,  in  180d,  as  a  composer  cf  vocal 
music.  In  1810  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Capon,  Esq.,  (draughtsman  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York,)  e  lady  of  enpcrior 
endowments,  by  whom  bo  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  In  1812  he  became  assistant  organ- 
ist at  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.  Anioug  his  most 
popular  works  ore  the  following.  Cantatas  and 
canzonets :  "  The  Bailor,"  '*  "The  Soldier,  "  O 
Memory,"  "To  Hope,"  " To-morrow,"  "  O  Wo- 
man," "The  Tear,"  "Thyrza,"  "Flowers  arc 
Fresh,"  duetj  "Dear  is  the  Dawn,"  ditto;  and 
"  I'he  Weird  Sister  of  the  Lake."  Qlees,  rounds, 
and  trios :  "  The  Fairy  of  the  Dale,"  three  voices  j 
this  is  light,  elegant,  and  expressive  :  "  Ye  mari- 
nes of  England,"  four  voices,  with  double  ac- 
companiment for  the  piano-forte;  "Underneath 
this  stone  doth  lie,"  round  for  four  voices ;  this 
is  in  a  chaste,  subdued  style ;  the  theme  is  plain* 
but  the  harmony  is  rich ;  <•  O'er  the  glad  -waters," 
round  for  four  voices ;  "  Six  Glees,  for  3, 4, 5,  and 
6  Voices,"  inscribed  to  Attwood ;  "  No  more  with 
unavailing  love,"  for  four  voices  ;  "  Hail,  lovely 
power,"  for  four  voices  ;  "  The  Bride's  Wreath," 
for  four  voices;  "As  those  we  love  decay,"  for 
three  vuces;  "Busy,  curioust  thirsty  fly,"  for 
four  voices;  and  "Fromfiower  to  flower,"  for  five 
voices. 

WALTER,  GEORO  ANTON,  a  German  in- 
stnmicutal  composer,  pendent  at  Paris,  was  also 
a  good  violinist.  His  principal  published  works 
bear  date  from  the  years  1790  to  1800. 

WALTER,  IGNAZ,  singer  in  the  Electoral 
Chapel  at  Mctz,  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1759. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  compositioa  of  Chapd-master 
Starzor,  of  Vienna.  He  composed  many  operet- 
tas, also  some  church  and  uistrumental  music, 
up  to  the  year  1800. 

WALTHEU,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  was 
of  a  family  that,  from  the  time  of  Luther 
don-uwards,  has  produced  many  excellent  mu- 
sicians. He  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
caitury,  and  was  onanist  of  the  Chorcfais  of  St 
Peter  and  Paul  in  the  city  of  Weimar,  mud  ia  said 


by  Mnttheson  to  have  ranked  among  the  most 
famous  organists  and  composers  for  the  organ  of 
his  time.  The  friends  of  music  owe  the  highest 
obligation  to  him  as  the  author  of  a  laborious 
and  most  valuable  work,  compiled  bv  him  and 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1732.  entitled' "Jfuito- 
Uadua  Lexicon,  oder  Jiutillalische  BAUolhek^"  in  a 
large  octavo  volume,  containing  not  only  an  ex- 
planation, in  the  manner  of  Bnnsard,  of  all  the 
terras  used  in  music,  but  memoirs  of  musiciana 
in  all  ages  snd  all  countries,  from  the  first  insti- 
tutors  of  the  science  down  to  his  own  time. 

WALTHER,  JOHANN,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated contrapuntists  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  chapel-master  to  the  Elector  Maurice,  of  Sax- 
ony, at  Dresden.  In  the  librury  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe  Coburg  is  to  be  found  a  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  German  and  Latin  hymns,  wluch  wero 
sung  by  the  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Luther. 
It  has  the  following  motto  :  — 

■*  Si  nMcli  ChHMam  et  Tindi  ArioM  eanto, 
l>cbetUT  nnuii  glort*  nulla  tiili.' 

The  greatest  of  his  works  is,  however,  the  one 
entitled  "  WUtembergiach  TeuUch  GeittL  Gwony- 
ittcAiein  mit  1  wid  5  Stimmen,  durch  JoAann  Wal- 
thern,  ChurfMiidm  nm  Sachem  SangtfuuitUm 
aaft  neue  mit  VIeiet  eorriffirt,  imd  mit  vielen  ithO- 
rur^  Liedem  gebeaiert  und  gemdirt,"  Wittenberg, 
ld44.  It  cf>ntains  sixty-three  German  hymnafor 
four,  five,  and  six  voices,  and  thirty-seven  Latm 
hymns  for  four  and  five  voices. 

WALTZ,  or  WALZ.  (G.)  The  name  of  a 
modem  dance  originally  used  in  Suabia.  The 
measure  of  its  music  is  triple,  usually  writ- 
ten in  ^  or  ^  time,  and  performed  moderately 
slow,  or,  at  tho  quickest,  in  tUUffrrUo.  The  waltz, 
though  of  compaxativ^y  lots  introduction  into 
this  country,  has  long  been  a  fiivoiite  species  of 
movement  in  Germany,  and  is  frei^nenUy  intro- 
duced in  the  overtures,  concertos,  nmfitfT.  and 
other  extended  forms  of  composition. 

WANHAI4  JOHANN.   See  Vahbau. 

WARBLE.  To  warble,  is  to  sing  in  a  manner 
imitating  that  of  birds.  "Those  soprano  perform- 
ers whose  voices  are  of  a  clear,  flutehke,  and 
shrill  tone,  and  who  run  divisions  with  smooth 
rapidity  and  liquid  sweetness,  are  said  to  warble. 

WARE,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  musician  and 
composer,  died  in  1850,  at  his  residence  in  Par- 
liament Place,  Liverpool,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ware  was  ^e  original 
leader  of  "  Der  FrtttdiUtz  "  in  England,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  elaborate  works  on  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  musical  composition. 

WARREN,  £.  T.  An  EnglUh  musician,  and 
author  of  a  work  entitled  **  Beliques  of  Ancient 
Muuc."  He  also  published  an  annual  collection 
of  catches  and  glees,  and  a  monthly  collection  of 
the  some,  both  of  which  works  were  in  high  re- 
pute. He  flourished  in  tho  last  thirty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

WARWICK,  THOMAS,  was  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  also  one  of  the  organists  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  He  composed  a  song  in  forty 
ports,  which  was  performed  iu  1635,  by  forty  mu- 
sicians, before  King  Charles  II.  Sir  Phihp  War- 
wick, secretary  of  the  troastiry  in  the  x^gn  of 
Char  les  IL,  was  his  son. 
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WATER  MUSIC.  Music  expressly  composed 
for  performance  upon  the  water,  and  consiBting 
of  a  combinatioit  of  parts  for  wind  instruments; 
particularly  horns,  flutes,  hautboyti,  and  bassoons. 

Handel,  who  had  foUcn  into  msgrace  vrith  his 
patron,  George  I.,  hit  upon  a  Bcheme  of  regain- 
ing the  king's  pleasure,  by  forming  a  band  of 
wind  instruments  upon  the  water,  to  play  some 
melodious  airs  (called  his  water  music)  which 
he  liod  irritten  for  the  time  and  occasion  of  a 
royal  regatta.  The  king  was  so  mudi  pleased 
and  surprised  by  the  effect  that  he  sent  for  Han- 
del, who  was  instantly  restored  to  favor.  This, 
probably,  was  the  first  band  of  wind  instruments 
ever  heard  in  England.  Wind  instruments  were 
used  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  as  appears  irom 
a  passage  in  Pepys's  Diary,  p.  201.  He  went  to 
tho  playhouse,  and  aays,  That  which  did  plnso 
me  beyond  any  thing  m  the  whole  world  was  tho 
wind  mxuigue,  vhich  is  so  BWBct  that  it  xav^cd 
mo." 

WATSON,  THOMAS,  an  English  musician 
and  poet,  published  in  London,  in  1590,  a  work 
entitled  "  Tho  first  Set  of  Itulian  Madrigals  Eng- 
lished, not  to  the  Sense  of  the  original  Dittie,  but 
after  tho  Affection  of  the  Noate."  Some  of  the 
works  of  Luca  Marcnzio  arc  in  diis  collection. 

WAVIXG  LINE.  When  a  waving  line  is 
placed  vertically  before  the  chord  the  notes  are 
played  successively,  from  the  lowest  ascending  to 
the  highest,  and  xetained  down  the  ftill  time  <^ 
the  chord. 

WAYGHTES,  or  WAITS.  This  substantive 
fNmerly  signified  hautboys;  and,  which  is  re- 
markable, has  no  ^^T^g^lll^l^  number.  From  the 
instruments  its  signiticatbn  was,  after  a  time, 
transferred  to  the  performers,  who,  being  in  the 
haMt  of  parading  streets  by  night  -n-ith  their 
music,  occasioned  the  name  to  be  applied,  gener- 
ally, to  all  musicians  who  followed  a  similar  prac- 
tice. Hence  those  persons  who  annually,  at  the 
spproach  of  Christmas,  salute  the  puMio  with 
their  nocturnal  concerts,  wcro,  and  are  to  this 
day,  called  vsayglUet. 

WEBB,  DANIEL,  an  English  author  and 
amateur  musician,  published  in  Iiondon,  in  the 
latter  part  of  tJie  last  century,  a  work  entitled 
••Observations  on  the  Correspondence  between 
Poetry  and  Mosio."   He  died  In  1798. 

WEBBE.  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  1740.  His 
&ther  was  of  high  respectability  and  independ- 
ent fortune,  but  dying  Bud^nly  at  Minorca, 
whither  he  went  to  assume  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment, while  his  son  was  an  infant,  and  the 
fomily  property  being  alienated  from  the  rightful 
descendants,  his  widow  was  reduced  to  such 
comparative  indigence  that  her  son  received  but 
very  little  education,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
trade  of  cabinet  maker  at  the  very  early  age  of 
eleven.  His  disposition  was  averse  from  so  me- 
chanical an  employment ;  and  his  indenture  was 
no  sooner  concluded  than  he  determined  not  to 
follow  his  trade.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  Latin.  His  mother  died  in  less  than  a  year 
after  this  period,  and  he  had  recourse  to  copying 
mujnc  for  his  support,  though  as  yet  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  the  art,  to  which,  however,  he 
was  very  much  attached.  Fkru  a  German  pro- 
ftswr,  named  fiarband^  organist  to  the  Bavarian 


Chapel  in  London,  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  course  of  his  business  as  a  copy- 
ist, ho  acquired  the  rudiments  of  music.  In  the 
mean  time  his  industry  was  so  unceasing,  that, 
when  fuUy  emjiloyed,  ho  would  write  &om  five 
in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night,  and  when 
this  was  not  the  case  he  pursued  the  study  of 
music ;  having  also  obtained  a  respectable  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  he  turned  to  the  acquisition  of 
French.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  ho  married* 
and  the  birth  of  a  child  added  to  his  difflcultiefl. 
His  Bxdor  for  knowledge,  however,  seemed  to 
augment  with  his  embairassments,  and  he  now 
engaged  en  Italian  master.  Soon  after  this  he 
began  to  teach  music  and  to  compose;  and 
scarcely  a  year  passed  without  his  receiving  a 
prize  modal,  and  sometimes  two,  for  his  glees, 
from  the  Glee  Clnh,  down  to  &e  time  when  this 
donation  to  merit  was  discontinnod.  He  subse- 
quently acquired  a  competent,  and  indeed  ex- 
tensive, knowledge  of  the  German  and  Hebrew  ; 
nor  did  he  neglect  the  manly  exercises,  for  he  is 
said  to  have  excelled  both  in  fencing  and  dan- 
cing. These  high  accomplishments  were  accom- 
panied with  a  dm^tUdty  and  goodness  of  heart 
which  endeared  him  \p  the  wh(de  ciitde  of  his 
connections. 

Webbe's  glees  and  part  songs  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  in  three  volumes,  and  they 
amount  to  no  less  than  one  h\indred  and  seven 
compositions.  We  have  subjoined  the  list ;  and 
this  collection,  though  it  by  no  means  comprises 
all  his  works,  for  he  has  written  masses  and  songs 
which  have  attained  a  great  celebrity,  may  yet 
be  considered  as  comprehending  those  parts 
which  have  most  essentially  contributed  to  his 
lame :  "  As  o'er  the  varied  meads,"  <'  A  generous 
friendship,"  '*  Aj  Nancy  danced,"  <•  Arise,  ye 
winds,"  "  As  the  moments  xoU,"  •*  Around  tho 
festive  board,"  "Alas!  how  vain,"  ■'Awake, 
sweet  muse,"  "Belinda's  sparkling  wit,"  *'  Bac- 
chus, Jove's  delighted  boy,"  "Breathe  soft,  ye 
winds,"  "  Balmy  zephyrs,"  "  Bid  me,  when  forty 
winters,"  "Come  live  with  me,"  "  Come,  rosy 
health,"  ••  Cecilia  more  than  all,"  <•  Cupid,  my 
pleasure,"  "  Come,  push  round,"  "  Discord,  dire 
sister,"  "Daughter  sweet,"  "Divine  Cecilia," 
"  Fair  eye  of  night,"  "  Glorious  Apollo,"  "  Great 
Bacchus,"  "Hither,  all  ye  loves,"  "Hail,  happy 
meeting,"  "  Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights,"  "  Hail, 
music,"  "If  love  and  all  the  world,"  "In  care 
and  sorrow,"  "I'll  enjoy  tho  present  time," 
"Let  not  love,"  "Live  to-day,"  "Music's  the 
language,"  "Me  Bacchus  fires,"  "My  fair  is 
beautifoi,"  "  My  name  it  is  slight,"  "  Now  Pm 
prepared,"  "  Noa  fid»  ai  mar,"  "  O  night,"  "  O 
lo\-e,"  "  On  his  death  bed,"  "  O  eome,  0  beUa," 
"Pretty  warbler,"  *' Quand  io  beoo,"  "Rise,  my 
joy,"  "  Sister  of  Phoebus,"  "  Seek  not  to  draw 
me,"  "  Surely  that's  the  charming  maid,"  "  Since 
I'm  bom  a  mortal  man,"  "  So  full  of  lifi}," 
"Swiftiy  from  the  mountain's  brow,"'  "Sweet 
bird,"  "To  me  the  wanton  girls,"  "Thyvoic^ 
O  Harmony,"  "The  Spring,  "To  the  festive 
board,"  •'  ITiere  behold  the  mighty  bowl,"  "  'Tis 
Beauty  calls,"  "'Phe  mighty  conqueror,"  "Thy 
beauteous  eyes,"  "  The  death  of  fidr  Adonis," 
"The  girl  that  I  love,"  "To  the  pale  tyrant," 
"  llid  sun  that  sets,"  "  To  the  gods  of  the  ocean," 
••The  man  who  in  his  breast,"  "The  fragrant 

Eainting,"  "The  gods  of  wit  and  wine,"  "To 
■TO  Iwake^"  "Theglorioufl  sun,"  "True  as  the 
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needle,"  "  To  a  heart  full  of  lore,"  "  The  blosaom 
eo  pJeasing,"  "When  innocence  and  beauty," 
"  When  charming  Chloe,"  "  When  shall  we  three 
meet  again,"  "  Who  can  be  happy,"  "  When 
■winds  breathe  soft,"  "When  Nature  formed," 
"Where'er  mj  Delia  comes,"  "  Wine  gives  the 
lorer  TiRor,"  "Wanton  gales,"  "What  bright 
joy,"  "  SVhen  wo  dwell,"  "  We  our  short  lives 
will  measure,"  "Where  hapless  Iliou,"  "What 
may  arrive,"  "  With  breath,"  "  Wine  and  good 
cheer,"  and  "  You  gave  me  your  heart." 

WEBBE,  SAMUEL.  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  London  about  the  year 
1770.  lie  xeceived  his  principal  instracttone  in 
music  from  his  fUher.  and  early  in  life  -wbs  con- 
sidored  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist.  He 
soon,  also,  attained  eminence  as  a  composer  of 
port  songs ;  one  or  more  of  his  works  of  that  de- 
scription having  been  adjudged  the  prize  medal 
from  the  Glee  Club.  About  the  year  1798  ho 
settled  in  Liverpool  for  some  time.  He  after- 
wards, howevraTi  returned  to  Londcoi,  where  ho 
engaged  with  Hesars.  Logier  and  Ealkbrenncr  in 
the  conduct  of  a  musical  school  on  Logicr's 
system,  and  became  organist  of  the  Spauish 
ambassador's  chapel,  near  Manchester  St^uare. 
Amongst  his  numerous  vocal  works  we  can  men- 
tion the  following.  Songs :  "  I'll  sing  of  love," 
"Farewell  to  Northmaven,"  "  Harp  on  tfie  wi- 
low,"  "Love  wakes  and  weeps,"  "Ode  to  Soli- 
tude." Duet :  "  In  Celia's  fece."  Glees  :  "  Stay, 
O  stay,  thou  lovely  shade,"  three  voices ;  "  Six 
Airs  from  Beggar's  Opera  harmonized  ;  "  "  One 
morning,  very  early,"  four  voices ;  "  Come  away, 
death,"  four  voices ;  and  "  Gentle  stronger,  have 
you  seen."  Webbo  has  also  ably  arranged,  as 
motets,  seven  different  pieces  from  the  well- 
known  "  Piusiotte"  of  Haydn.  He  has  also  com- 
posed a  "Paternoster"  and  other  music  for  the 
Catholic  church,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Kovdlo's  oolleetion  of  motets. 

WEBER,  BERNHARD  ANSELM,  chapel- 
maator  to  the  King  of  Prusnia  at  Berlin,  was  born 
at  Manheim  in  1766.  Ho  was  first  educated  for 
the  church;  at  the  same  time  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  music  from  the  Abb6  Yogler,  Holzbauer, 
and  Finbeifier.  In  1787  be  was  footed  condoctor 
of  the  Orchestra  in  Grogsmann'a  theatre  at  Han- 
over. Here  he  remained  three  yeara,  when  he 
was  invited  by  the  Abb6  Yogler  to  accompany 
him  in  a  journey  through  part  of  Oermany,  Hol- 
land, and  the  north  of  Europe.  They  remained 
for  some  timo  at  Stoekholm,  where  Weber  pro- 
duced a  mass,  a  Ta  Deum,  and  several  oth^  pieces 
for  the  church.  In  1792  we  find  him  at  BerUu  ; 
from  whence,  in  the  following  summer,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna,  where  he  became  known  to 
the  celebrated  Salieri,  who  gave  him  much  en- 
couragement in  theatrical  composition.  Ho  was 
appointed  to  his  first-named  situation  in  the  year 
1803.  His  works  contist  ohiefly  of  dramatic 
pieces  and  piano-forte  music,  bearing  date  from 
the  yean  17S4  to  1609.  He  died  at  Berlin  in 
1821. 

WEBER,  HETNTUCH  DI0NT8.  A  vocal 
and  lostnunental  composra:,  resident  at  Prague  in 
the  year  1800.  Ha  was  considered  in  Germany 
to  be  a  man  of  much  talent. 

WEBEK,  DR.  FIUEDRICH  AUGUST,  a 
phyaioian  ^  Hdlbionn,  waa  bom  there  in  1753. 


He  was  a  distinguished  musical  amateur  and 
composer,  and  wrote  many  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical works.   Ho  died  at  Heilbronn  in  1806. 

■\VEBER,  GEORG,  organist  of  the  Ducal 
Chapel  at  Wtlrzburg  in  1807,  was  considered  an 
eminent  organist,  pianist,  and  professor  of  music. 
Some  of  his  works,  both  instrumental  and  vocal, 
have  been  published. 

WEBER,  GOTTFRIED,  the  composer  and 
writer  about  music,  waa  bom  March  1,  1779,  at 
fVeinsheim,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Bang  the  only 
son  of  the  bui^omaster,  who  was  afterwaidc 
counsellor  of  justice  at  Manheim,  he  roc^ved  a 
serioua  education  and  made  his  fiiBt  studies  un- 
der the  pastor  of  his  native  village^  which  he  con- 
tinued at  the  gyionastum  in  Manheim.  In  1796 
he  went  to  the  Uuivermty  of  Hddolberg.  In  the 
following  year  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Mu- 
nich, Regensbnrg,  and  Yiennat  m  which  latter 
city  he  remained  some  time ;  when  he  resumed 
his  studies  at  Heidelberg  in  1799,  spent  a  year 
in  the  offico  of  a  respectable  advocate  in  Man- 
heim, and  betook  himself  in  1800  to  Gottingen, 
where  he  studied  a  year  and  a  half.  This,  with 
some  practice  in  the  Imperial  Chamber  at  Wetz- 
lar,  prepared  for  Godfrey  Weber  an  honorable 
official  career.  In  1802  he  established  himself  at 
Manheim  as  an  advocate.  His  success  at  the  bar 
procured  for  him,  in  L804,  the  appointment  of 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  dty.  After  ten 
years'  exercise  of  that  function,  during  which  he 
had  leisure  enough  for  an  ardent  devotion  to 
music,  he  was  csllod  in  1811  to  Mayenoe  as  a 
judge;  and  four  years  afterwards  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  made  him  counsellor  of  justice  at 
Darnutadt.  In  1825  he  was  member  of  a  com- 
mission for  framing  a  new  civil  and  criminal 
code  for  the  Grand  Duchy ;  for  his  zeal  and  in- 
dustry in  which  he  was  rewarded,  in  July,  1832, 
by  the  appointment  of  attorney  general  to  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  Ai^eal  and  of  Cassation.  He 
died  on  the  12A  of  September,  1839,  at  the  baths 
of  Krcuzenach,  at  the  ^e  of  sixty. 

His  musical  education,  which  was  that  of  an 
amateur,  began  at  the  piano,  at  which  he  made^ 
at  first,  but  little  progress ;  then  he  took  lessons 
on  the  flute  and  violoaceUo,  on  both  which  in- 
struments ho  acquired  some  skilL  His  taste  for 
the  art  increasing  with  his  progrees,  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  ■with  ardor  during  the  twelve  yeara 
of  his  life  in  Manheim  after  his  return  from  Got- 
tingen. He  founded  there  a  school  for  music 
and  some  spiritual  concerts,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  fomous.  It  waa  also  during  his  first 
years  in  Manheim  that  he  made  attempts  at  com- 
position, without  possessing  much  idea  of  har- 
mony or  counterpoint.  He  wrote  his  first  mass- 
es ;  they  were  received  with  lavor,  but  he  soon 
saw  that,  to  produce  any  thing  of  permanent 
value,  he  must  master  tho  science  of  composition. 
He  read  all  the  treatises  which  he  could  lay  his 
hand  upon.  Struck  by  the  contradictions  which 
he  found  in  the  diffiirent  systems  of  Einbeigcr, 
Yt^ler,  Marpui^,  and  others,  and  lacking  practi- 
cal education,  ho  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  received  ideas  about  the  generating  principles 
of  the  chords,  the  scales,  &c.,  were  sheer  illu- 
siona:  he  became  a  sceptic  as  to  any  absolute 
moaical  science,  and  based  every  thing  upon  the 
mere  empirical  ground  of  practice  and  usag& 
Ho  read  the  scores  of  the  great  masters,  sjad 
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deduced  his  rules  from  a  comparison  of  cases  in 
their  practice.  In  his  "  Attempt  at  a  systcmntic 
Theory  of  Composition,"  —  Vertuc/t  eitter  geord- 
neten  Thtorie  der  TtjmiAtr^uiu^  —  Maycnce,  1817- 
21,  in  three  volumes,  he  declares  that  he  docs 
nnt  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  system  that  ac- 
cords with  all  the  facts  of  harmonical  experience. 
The  originality  of  so  bold  a  work  excited  great 
attention,  and  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in 
1824,  and  still  a  third  in  1830-32.  llio  Oermans 
themselves  soon  lelt  the  emptiness  of  such  a 
negative  theory,  but  gave  Ood&ey  Weber  all 
credit  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  analysis,  dis- 
played in  his  close  and  accurate  comparison  of  a 
multitude  of  particular  cases.  A  translation  of 
this  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Godfrey  Weber'r* 
Theory  of  Musical  Composition,"  by  James  F. 
Warner,  was  published  iu  Boaton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1816. 

His  second  work,  an  extract  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary portions  of  the  first,  was  published  in 
1822,  and  called  '■  AUgemeine  Musikkhrefnr  Lehrer 
und  Lerjietuie."  To  the  third  edition  of  this  (1831) 
Weber  appended  a  dictionary  of  music  ilo  also 
published  the  foUoit'ing :  3.  "  Die  GenerMan- 
tehre,"  &c.,  —  Doctrine  of  Thorough  Boss,  for  Self- 
Instruction, —  1633.  4.  <'  On  the  chronomctrical 
Marking  of  Hme,  with  a  Comparison  of  Mael- 
xel's  Degrees  with  the  simple  Oscillations  of  the 
Pendulum,"  1817.  6.  "Description  and  Scale 
of  O.  Weber's  Double  Trombone,"  an  instrument 
which  he  invented,  1817.  6.  "  Versueh  einer 
praklischm  Akuatik  der  BtoMmiiutrumenU," — Prac- 
tical Acoustics  of  wind  lustrumonts.  7.  **  Veber 
Saiteninafrumaile  mit  BOndm,"  —  On  stringed  In- 
struments with  Bows,  —  1823.  8.  "On  an  im- 
portant Improvement  of  the  Horn."  9.  "On 
the  Simplification  and  Imxirovemcnt  of  the  Ket- 
tledrums." 10.  "Kesults  of  Inquiries  into  the 
Authenticity  of  Mozart's  Requiem,"  1826.  II. 

Further  Kesults,"  &c,  1627.  Most  of  the  abovo 
worlu  were  ^Titten  for  encyclopiedias  and  mu- 
ncal  journals.  In  1824  Weber  undertook  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  magazine  of  the  his- 
tory and  literatturc  of  music,  entitled  "  C'lecitia." 
Ho  was  principal  editor  of  the  first  eighty  num- 
bers of  this  excellent  work,  forming  twenty  oc- 
.tavo  volumes.  Interrupted  for  a  time,  it  was  re- 
sumed after  his  death  by  Hebjt,  of  Berlin. 

Godfrey  Weber  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a 
groat  composer,  and  always  expressed  r^et  that 
his  fame  as  a  theoretic  writer  had  so  absorbed 
that  which  he  had  coveted  for  his  compositions. 
This,  it  is  said,  gave  him  a  distaste  for  music  in 
his  ]Mtx  years.  He  began  to  publish  when  his 
muucal  education  was  scarcely  sketched  out. 
The  arrival  of  the  Abb6  Vogler  at  Darmstadt,  and 
the  acquaintance  which  he  formed  at  his  school 
with  Curl  Maria  von  Weber  and  with  Mevcrbeer, 
and  their  ardent  love  for  art,  stimulated  Lis  cre- 
ative faculty,  and  it  was  then  that  he  produced 
his  best  works.  Among  these  are,  "  A  Te  Deum 
(in  E  fiat)  for  four  Voices  and  Orohestra,"  Op. 
18 ;  "A  Ucquiem  (in  F  minor)  for  male  Voices, 
S'iolas,  Bass  Horns,  Drums,  and  organ  Obli- 
gato,"  Op.  24  ;  "  Three  Masses."  Ops.  27,  28,  33  ; 
"A  Uymn  to  God,"  for  two  choirs.  Op.  42;  a 
great  variety  of  songs  for  one  or  more  voices. 
Also,  some  instrumental  pieces  :  a  sonata  for  pi- 
ano, a  trio  for  violin,  alto,  and  violoncello,  &c. 
Oottfiriod  Weber  was  •  member  of  most  of  the 
muaical  academiM  of  Europe.    That  of  Stock- 


holm made  him  an  honorary  academician  in 
1827. 

WEBER,  EDMUM)  VO:^,  director  of  the 
music  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Salzburg  in  1797, 
was  a  pupil  of  Haydn.  He  was  elder  brother  of 
the  celebrated  C.  M,  Von  Webor.  Some  of  his 
instrumental  M-orks  have  been  published.  He 
has  also  composed  some  dramatic  pieces. 

WEBER,  CARL  MARIA  VON.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  &vorite  composer  is 
abrid^  from  "  Hogarth's  Musical  History : "  — 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was  bom  in  1786  at 
Eutin,  a  small  town  in  Holstein.  His  father,  who 
was  a  violinist  of  some  note,  gave  him  a  liberal 
education,  and  enabled  him  to  cultivate  his  tal- 
ents for  music  and  painting,  between  which  his 
inclinations  seem,  in  his  early  years,  to  have  been 
divided.  His  ardor  in  the  study  of  painting, 
however,  abated  as  his  mind  became  more  and 
more  engrossed  by  his  love  of  music.  After  he 
had  acquired  great  skill  as  a  piano-forte  playi^, 
his  father  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Michael 
Haydn,  brother  of  the  illustrious  Joseph  Haydn, 
and  himself  a  celebrated  composer  in  the  eocle- 
^astioal  style.  Under  him  Weber  labored  ear- 
nestly ;  but,  according  to  his  own  account,  with- 
out much  success.  The  master  was  then  fitr 
advanced  in  years  and  of  an  austere  dispo- 
ution.  "There  was  too  awful  a  distance,"  We- 
ber himself  says,  "betweoi  the  old  man  and  the 
child." 

At  this  time,  in  1798,  his  first  work  was  pub- 
lished, consisting  of  six  "Fughetti,"  or  short 
fugues,  which  were  &vorab]y  noticed  by  the 
"  Leipsic  Musical  Gazette."  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  received  instruc- 
tions from  M.  Kalcher,  the  organist  of  the  Royal 
Chapel,  to  whom  he  ascribes  his  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  counterpoint  and  their  ready  appli- 
cation to  practice.  Under  the  eye  of  this  master 
he  composed  an  opera,  a  grand  mass,  and  many 
instrumental  pieces;  all  which  were  afterwards 
committed  to  the  ilames.  The  art  of  litho- 
graphy, recently  invented,  now  attracted  his  at- 
tention ;  and  his  attempts  to  improve  upon  the 
invention  for  a  time  entirely  occupied  his  mind. 
Bat  his  ardor  in  this  pursuit  soon  subsided,  and 
he  returned  to  his  musical  labors. 

At  tht>  age  of  fourteen  he  composed  the  opera 
"  Dta  WcOdmadchen,"  —  The  Wood  Girl,  —  which 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Xovember, 
1800,  and  received  with  applause  at  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  whole  of  the 
second  act  was  composed  in  ten  days,  "  one  of 
the  unfortunate  consequences,"  he  himself  says, 
and  the  remark  is  worthy  of  being  attended  to, 
of  those  marvellons  anecdotes  of  celebrated  men 
which  act  so  strongly  on  the  youthful  mind  and 
incite  to  emulation."  After  this  he  was  induced, 
by  reading  an  article  in  a  musical  journal,  to 
think  of  composing  in  an  ancient  style  and  of 
reviving  the  use  of  forgotten  instruments.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  he  composed  an  opera  called 
"  Peler  Sehmoll  und  seine  Nachbam"  —  Peter 
Schmoll  and  hia  Neighbors,  —  which  had  little 
success,  but  received  the  warm  approbation  <tf 
his  old  master,  Michael  Haydn. 

Soon  afterwards  he  visited  Vienna  and  min- 
gled in  the  musical  society  of  that  city.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Abb6  Vogler,  a  learned 
and  profound  musician,  who  generously  under- 
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took  to  eiyo  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  knowl-  [  ever  it  appeared,  was  played  night  after  night  to 
edge  and  experience.    Aided  by  the  advice  and    overflon-ing  houses. 


ast^Lstaiicc  of  Vogler,  Weber  for  two  years  do- 
voted  himself  to  a  severe  study  of  the  works  of 
the  great  masters ;  and,  during  this  period,  pub- 
lished only  one  or  two  trifles.  After  having  fin- 
ished this  courso  of  education,  he  received  the 
situation  of  maealro  di  capella  at  Broslau.  During 
hin  retiidcnce  thero  he  composed  an  opera  called 
RlibezaM,  or  Number-Nip,"  the  celebrated  spir- 
it, or  tiend,  of  the  UartK  Mountatoa. 

In  1806  he  entered  into  the  employment  of  the 
Duke  Eugene,  of  'W'urtemberg.  Here  he  com- 
posed several  symphonies  and  other  pieces  of  in- 
strumental music.  He  also  remodelled  his  opera 
of  "The  Wood  Girl,"  and  reproduced  it  under 
the  title  of  "Hyloana."  In  1810  he  composed 
the  opera  of  "  Abu  Hassan  "  at  Darmstadt.  Thia 
piece,  which  is  founded  on  a  well-known  and 
amusing  story  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  had 
considerable  success.  The  tale  is  well  drama- 
tized, and  the  music  light  and  comic.  It  was 
brought  out  in  London  some  years  ago  and  fre- 
quently performed. 

In  1813  he  was  employfld  to  xoorganixe  and 
direct  the  opera  at  Prague,  and  relinquiahed  the 
management  in  1816,  aher  having  accomplished 
the  ol^ect  for  which  he  undertook  it.  He  then 
received  an  invitation  to  Dresden,  for  the  pur- 
jx)8e  of  establishing  a  German  opera  in  that  city. 
He  had  previously  declined  many  handsome  of- 
fers from  various  quarters ;  but  this  invitation  he 
accepted  with  alacrity,  as  it  promised  to  gratify 
the  wish  he  had  long  entertained,  of  placing  on  a 
proper  footing  the  national  opera  of  his  own 
country.  Ho  continued  to  hold  this  situation 
till  his  death. 

At  Dresden  he  composed  his  far-famed 
■*  i-VeMcAate."  He  did  not,  however,  bring  it 
out  there,  but,  by  permission  of  his  sovereign,  at 
Berlin,  M'here  it  was  first  performed  in  the  ^gin- 
ning of  1822.  It  was  received  with  an  rathusi- 
asm  which  rapidly  spread  over  Germany,  and  at 
once  raised  its  author's  name  to  the  summit  of 
popularity.  His  well-r^ulated  mind  bore  with 
calmness  this  sudden  cd,ebrity.  "I  am  de- 
lighted," he  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mend,  "that 
my  '  Freitckntz '  has  given  you  pleasure.  I  need 
the  approbation  of  men  of  merit  to  stimulate  me 
to  activity.  Carried  to  my  present  height  by 
the  storm  of  applause,  I  am  ever  in  fear  of  a  fall. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  pursue  one's  way  in 
peace  and  quiet ! "  Nothing  but  "  Der  Frei- 
schutz"  was  performed  in  any  theatre  in  Ger- 
many, and  nothing  but  the  airs  from  it  were 
heard  even  in  the  streets  of  the  smallest  villages, 
lu  July,  1824,  an  English  version  of  it  was  pro- 
duced in  London,  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
and  fully  gratified  the  highly-raised  expectations 
of  the  public.  On  the  opening  of  the  great 
winter  theatres,  it  was  brought  out  at  both  of 
them.   Each  theatre  had  a  difbrmt  version  of  it, 


In  the  winter  of  1322  Weber  produced  the 
musical  drama  of  "  Preciota,"  founded  on  a  tale 
of  Cervantes,  lliis  piece  was  very  snccessful, 
not  only  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  originally  pro- 
duced, but  all  over  Germany.  The  attempts, 
however,  to  adapt  it  to  the  French  and  English, 
stage  failed,  notwithstanding  tho  beauty  and  ro- 
mantic character  of  the  music. 

In  November,  1823,  the  opera  of  "Eursaalhe" 
was  produced  at  Vienna,  and  received  as  warmly 
as  the  "  FreischiUz "  had  been.  The  applause 
was  entliusiastic,  and  the  composer  was  four 
times  called  upon  the  stage  during  the  first  per- 
formance. Its  progress  in  general  favor,  how- 
ever, was  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  "  Fr^i~ 
sehatz."  It  was  rather  ctddly  reeuved  at  Berlin ; 
and  the  musical  wits  of  that  place  panned  upon 
its  title,  and  called  it  " L'EnnwyanU'.  "  People 
were  disappointed,  not  because  they  did  not  meet 
with  tho  same  excellence  as  in  the  "  FreiachMz^' 
but  because  it  was  not  the  tame  kind  of  excellence. 
"  The  efiect  produced  by  my  *  EuryaMltet' " 
Webor  says,  in  tme  of  his  lettm,  '*  is  preeisetT 
what  I  anticipated.  Ky  indiscreet  friends  have, 
in  this  instance,  lent  their  hand  to  my  enemies, 
by  requiring  that  '  EuryatUhs '  should  seduce  as 
many  as  the  ■  FreUiAMz '  had  done ;  both  tho  one 
and  the  oUier  are  equally  foolish  in  doing  so." 
"  Euryanthe,"  however,  was  calculated  to  gain  « 
lasting  suooess,  if  a  slow  one.  Its  story,  thiaugh 
it  wants  the  attracttons  of  diablerie,  is  interest- 
ing, and  resembles  that  of  Shakspearo'a  "  Cym- 
beline ; "  and  the  music,  though  not  capable  of 
immediately  striking  the  popular  ear,  makes  a 
profound  impression  when  the  performers  havo 
surmounted  the  great  difficolties  of  its  execution. 

In  the  year  1821  Weba  undertook  to  compose 
an  opera  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and  the 
drama  of  "  Oberon  "  was  written  for  him  by  Mr. 
Planch^.  Mr.  Komble,  then  manager  of  that 
theatre,  in  tho  course  of  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
George  Smart,  went  to  Dresden  in  the  month  of 
August,  1825,  for  the  purpose  of  vinting  Weber 
and  maJuog  the  final  amuigements  respecting 
this  opera,  which  was  to  be  brought  out,  under, 
his  own  superintendence,  in  the  following  spring. 
On  this  occasion  the  travellers  were  witnesses  ^ 
Weber's  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  music.  He 
carried  them  to  a  tea  garden,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion to  which  was  a  few  groschen,  —  something 
about  threepence,  English,  —  where  a  good  nod 
numerous  orchestra  were  playing  ibr  ue  enter- 
tainment of  tho  company.  On  his  desiring  them 
to  mention  any  overture  they  wished  to  hew-, 
they  named  one,  which  was  played  with  admira- 
ble precision  and  effect.  Web^  then  told  them 
that  thia  band  was  supported  as  a  kind  of  nur- 
sery for  instrumental  performers,  who  entered  it 
for  a  low  remonerationr  aa  vacancies  in  the  or- 


and  m  each  version  it  was  injured  by  wanton  '  chestra  of  the  opera  and  other  regular  orchestras 

changes,  mutilation.s,  and  interpolations,  accord-   u^-  i   i.^  — j  -a>__j-j 

ing  to  the  prevailing  usage  in  English  adapta- 
tions of  foreign  operas.  The  great  features  of 
the  piece,  however,  remained;  it  was  got  up 
witli  much  splendor  and  magnificence ;  and,  g^i- 
erally  speaking,  was  well  performed.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  an  enthusiasm  not  inferitv  to  that 
which  it  had  excited  in  Germany ;  it  made  the 
round  of  all  the  piovincial  theatres;  and,  whet- 


in  the  city  were  filled  up  from  it,  and  it  afTorded 
a  supply  of  well'troined  and  experienced  players. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Weber  arrived  in  Iion- 
dou.  His  expected  visit  had  excited  great  in- 
tCTest,  and  the  attentions  he  rec^ved  were  in  the 
highest  d^reo  gratifyii^  to  his  feelings.  On  Ids 
arrival,  in  place  of  bang  required,  as  an  alien,  to 
Iffosent  himself  at  the  passport  office,  he  waa 
waited  upon  and  xeqnsotod  to  give  himself  no 
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trouble,  as  that  mattn-  hBtt  been  arranged  for 
him.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  oi  £Ur 
George  Smart,  whose  attention  to  his  comforta 
was  unremitting.  The  letters  written  hy  him 
irom  London  to  his  wife,  Carolina  Brand,  a  dis- 
tinguished actress,  to  whom  he  had  been  married 
for  some  years,  give  an  account  of  every  thing 
that  occurred  to  him  at  this  time  and  place  his 
character  in  the  most  amiable  light.  lu  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  after  hia  arriTal  he  describes 
the  impresmon  made  upon  him  by  hia  leoeption 
in  England. 


however,  could  not  sleep  in  peace  till  ho  had 
communicated  to  you  this  new  Uessing  of  Uear- 
en.    Good  night ! " 

Buring  his  residence  in  I^ondon  Weber  showed 
great  simplicity  of  raaanorH,  quiet  and  retiring 
habits,  and  a  mild  and  cheerful  temper.  He 
greatly  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  few  aiccom^ished 
and  intelligent  persons,  but  disliked  gay  and 
fashionable  parties,  whit^  he  always  avoided  ex- 
cept on  the  very  few  occasions  of  his  being  in- 
vited to  them  as  a  musician,  when  he  considered 
his  attendance  as  a  sacrifice  to  professional  duty. 


" The  English  way  of  living,"  he  says,  "suits  At  table  he  was  temperate;  never  exceeding, 


mine  exactly ;  and  my  little  stock  of  English,  in 
which  I  make  tolerable  progress,  is  of  incalcula- 
ble 1180  to  me.    •    •   •   The  people  are  really 


after  dinner,  two  or  three  glofwes  of  port,  which 
he  preferred  to  overjr  other  wine,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  the  bcnedt  of  its  cordial  and  restorative 


too  kind  to  me.    No  king  had  ever  more  done   quality  in  a  climate  so  severely  trying  to  his 


for  him  out  of  love.  I  might  almost  say  they 
curry  me  in  their  arms.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  went  to  Corent  Garden,  where  *  Bob 
Roy,'  an  opctn  after  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel, 
was  played.  The  house  is  handsomely  deco- 
rated, and  not  too  largo.  ^Vhen  I  came  forward 
to  the  front  of  the  stage  box,  that  I  might  have 
a  better  view  of  it,  some  one  called  out,  •  Weber ! 
Weber ! '  and  though  I  drew  back  immedi- 
ately, there  followed  a  clamor  of  applause  that  I 
thought  never  would  have  ended.  Then  the 
overture  to  the  •  FreuchUts '  was  called  for,  and 
every  time  I  showed  myself  the  storm  again 
broke  loose.  Fortunately,  soon  after  the  over- 
ture <  Rob  Roy '  began,  and  things  gradually 
became  more  quiet  Could  a  man  wish  for  more 
cuthu^osm  or  more  love  ?  I  must  confess  that 
I  was  completely  overpowered  by  it,  though  I 
am  of  a  calm  disposition  and  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  such  scenes.  I  know  not  what  I  would 
have  given  to  have  had  you  by  my  side,  that  you 
might  have  seen  me  in  my  foreign  garb  of  honor. 
And  now,  my  dear  love,  I  can  assure  you  that 
you  may  be  quite  at  ease,  both  as  to  the  dngors 
and  the  orchestra.  Miss  Faton  is  a  singer  of 
the  first  rank,  and  will  play  '  Iteisa'  divinely. 
Braham  not  less  so,  thouga  in  a  totally  different 
stylo.  There  are  also  several  good  tenors,  and  I 
really  cannot  see  why  the  English  singing  should 
be  BO  much  abused.  The  singers  have  a  perfect- 
ly good  Italian  education,  fine  voices  and  ex- 
pression. The  orchestra  is  not  remarkable,  but 
still  very  good,  and  the  chfHmses  particularly  bo. 
In  short,  I  feel  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  fate  of 
'  Oberon.' " 

This  opera,  after  very  careful  preparation,  was 
brought  out  on  the  12th  of  April.  It  was  admi- 
rably perfbrmed  in  every  department,  and  the 
great  powers  of  Braham  and  Miss  Pa  ton  never 
wore  more  fully  displayed.  The  composer,  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  written  the  same  nit^ht,  de- 
scribes the  reception  of  the  piece.  "Xly  beet- 
belovod  Caroline,"  he  says,  "through  God's  grace 
and  assistance,  I  have  this  evening  met  with  the 
most  complete  sueeesa.  'Hie  brilliancy  and  alToct- 
ing  nature  of  the  triumph  are  indescribable. 
Ood  alone  be  thanked  for  it  I  When  I  entered 
the  orchestra  the  whole  of  the  house,  which  was 
tilled  to  overflowing,  rose  up,  and  I  was  saluted 
by  huzzas,  and  waving  of  hats  and  handker- 
chief, which  I  thought  would  never  have  done. 
They  insisted  on  encoring  the  overture.  Every 
•ir  was  interrupted  twice  or  thriee  with  bursts  i 
of  applause^  •  •  *  So  much  for  this  night,  ' 
dear  fife,  from  your  heartily-tired  hnsbandi  who, ' 


feeble  constitution.  Ho  greatiy  enjoyed,  too,  a 
glass  of  good  p<»rtei.  He  disliked  Uio  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  Fnisehmz"  as  a  lubject  of  conversa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  success 
of  that  opera,  though  it  had  been  performed 
times  innumerable  at  every  theatre  in  Germany 
and  printed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  he  hod 
never  derived  any  pecuniary  advantage  from  it 
whatever ;  and  he  felt  sore  and  mortiliod  that  a 
work  which  had  profited  so  many  dioidd  have 
contributed  notiiing  to  the  benefit  of  hia  &mily. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  or  the  popularity  of  the  FHueAWa  "  was 
the  only  thing  that  seemed  capable  of  disturbing 
the  gentieness  of  his  temper. 

Wcbcr  was  now  in  the  last  Stage  of  the  &tal 
malady  under  which  he  had  long  labored.  It 
was  a  pulmonary  disease,  which,  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  fat%ues  of  a  long  joiumey  and  the 
severity  of  a  climate  to  which  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed. "  To-day,"  he  says  to  his  wife  on  the 
17th  of  April,  "is  enough  to  be  the  death  of  any 
one.  A  thick,  dark,  yellow  fog  overhangs  the 
sky,  BO  that  one  can  hardly  see  in  the  house 
vrithont  candles.  The  sun  stands  powerless,  like 
a  ruddj  point  in  the  donds.  No,  there  is  no 
living  m  this  climate.  The  longing  I  feci  for 
Hosterwitz  and  the  clear  air  is  indescribable. 
But  patience,  patience  —  one  day  rolls  on  after 
another;  two  months  are  already  oyta.  I  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  Ur.  Kind,  a  nephew 
of  our  own  Kind.  He  is  determined  to  make  me 
well.  God  help  me !  ^at  will  never  be  in  this 
life.  I  have  lost  all  hope  in  phywcians  and  thmr 
art.  Repose  is  my  best  doctor,  and  henceforth 
it  shall  bo  my  sole  object  to  obtain  it." 

'*  Obmxm  "  continued  to  dmw  good  houses,  but 
its  popularity  was  not  equal  to  that .  of  the 
"  Freiiehnts,"  The  composer,  while  he  was  the 
delight  of  the  small  circle  of  musical  frimda 
among  whom  he  Uved,  was  disqualilicd,  by  hia 
feelings,  habits,  and  manners,  irom  sharing  in 
the  golden  harvest  so  abundantly  reaped  by  I'or- 
eign  favorites  among  the  English  aristocracy. 
Ills  feelings  wore  too  high,  his  habits  too  retir- 
ing, and  his  manners  too  plain  and  simple  to 
enable  him  to  protit  by  their  liberality.  lie  was 
willing  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  his  long 
and  painful  journey  to  England  by  attending 
private  parties  for  the  usual  remuneration  to  art- 
ists of  distinctiou ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  seek 
invitations  to  such  parties  by  paying  court  to  thMr 
givers ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  two  or 
throe  such  invitations  were  all  he  received.  On 
the  26th  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  cmcert  j  and 
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on  this  occasion,  when  it  might  naturally  hare 
been  expected  that  an  overflowing  audience 
would  have  teatificd  the  aentimentti  of  the  Eng- 
li^  public  towards  one  of  the  greatest  municians 
-who  had  ever  visited  oar  shores,  the  room  was 
not  more  than  half  flUod.  Weber,  struggling  at 
once  with  illness  and  with  auppressed  feelings  of 
diiiappointment  and  mortification,  was  hardly  able 
to  get  through  the  business  of  the  evening  as 
conductor.  At  tho  end  of  the  concert  he  threw 
himaelf  on  a  sofa  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  which 
filled  his  surrounding  friends  with  alarm. 

His  whole  thoughts  were  4iow  turned  towards 
his  home,  and  his  impatience  to  be  once  more  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  was  extreme.  Iliis  joy- 
ful hope  was  destined  never  to  be  realized.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  1826,  Weber  was 
found  dead  in  his  bod. 

On  the  2lBt  of  June  his  remains  wrae  interred 
in  the  TBults  below  Uia  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
in  Moorfields.  The  procession  was  attended  by 
a  numerous  body  of  his  friends  and  professionid 
brethren.  Sir  George  Smart  being  chief  mourner. 
The  fiineral  service,  in  which  the  "  Requiem  "  of 
Mozart  w«s  pnformed  by  a  large  vocal  and  in- 
strumental band,  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
two  thousand  persons,  by  whom  the  chapel  was 
filled;  and  the  ceremony  was  solemn  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  last  account  of  Weber's  family  that  we 
have  met  with  is  that  given  by  lloschcles,  who 
visited  Dresden  in  October,  1826,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  London.  <*  X  vldted  poor  Weber's  wid- 
ow, and  found  her  still  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
of  her  husband.  She  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as 
she  saw  me.  ^Vhat  has  been  rumored  here,  and 
even  in  England,  as  to  their  not  having  lived 
happily  together,  is,  I  can  assure  you,  a  ealumnsf. 
Ue  has  loEt  two  fine  young  boys."  The  m- 
vonomed  tongue  of  detraction  none  can  esciqie ; 
but  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  such  ru- 
mors were  utterly  groundless  and  malignant,  it 
was  that  of  Webm.  Bendos  the  two  boys  whom 
he  left,  he  had  three  children  vho  died  in  their 
in&ttcy. 

Weber's  character  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  of  tho  citoum- 
Btances  of  his  life.  He  was  modost,  gentle,  and 
affectionate;  possessed  of  a  strong  intellect  and 
much  firmness.  His  mind  was  highly  cultivated, 
and  his  knowledge  of  literature  considraable.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  exercised  his  pen, 
with  some  distinction,  as  a  Clitic,  in  the  musical 
journals  of  that  period ;  and  left,  at  his  death,  an 
unfinished  Work,  entitled  "  Tonktttutlen  L^ten, 
eine  Arabetke,"  —  Tho  Lite  of  a  Composer,  an  Ara- 
besque,—  which  was  published,  after  his  death, 
by  the  guardian  of  hU  children,  along  with  an 
autobiographical  sketch  of  his  life  and  fragments 
of  hia  correspondence.  This  production,  as  its 
title  indicates,  is  writtra  in  that  fiuitastic  and  in- 
coherent style  to  wliich  the  German  literati  are 
somewhat  too  much  addicted;  there  is,  too,  a 
vague  and  misty  air  about  tho  general  specula- 
tions, also  charactcribtic  of  the  German  literary 
school,  which  frequently  renders  the  aim  and 
moaning  of  the  author  difficult  to  come  at ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  laborious  and  overstrained 
humor.  With  all  this  there  are  many  acute  and 
profound  observations  on  musical  subjects ;  and 
the  whole  is  interesting,  as  throwii^  light  on  the 
intdlectual  constitution  of  a  great  artist. 


If  the  author  of  the  "  FnitchlUz,"  "  EitryanOe," 
and  "  Oberon  "  has  not  raised  himself  to  the  level 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  he  is  but  a  little  lower 
than  these  mighty  mastraa.  His  powerful  and 
original  genius  was  strengthened  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  art,  and  his  miud  was  enriched 
and  fertilized,  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, ) 
not  only  by  a  most  extensive  study  of  the  works 
of  the  greatest  composers,  but  by  the  closest  ob- 
servation of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
which  muucal  impressious  are  derived.  From 
these  sources  his  strong  and  active  imagination 
was  stored  with  materi^  which,  as  he  lived,  only 
became  more  and  moreexhaustlcss.  None  of  his 
works  exhibits  such  a  richness  of  ideas  as  "  Obe- 
ron," a  piece  that  was  written  when  hia  body, 
wasted  by  disease,  was  sinking  into  the  grave. 
Though,  however,  this  opera  may  be  conndered 
the  greatest  of  his  compontions,  oontmning  stnins 
the  most  tender,  romantic,  and  impassioned,  mag- 
nificent choral  harmonics,  and  novel  and  bMuti- 
ful  orchestral  effects,  —  and  though,  among  those 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  highest  ef- 
forts of  art,  it  has  even  exalted  the  reputation  of 
the  autiiorof  the"  FreiMehaix,"—jetit  has  new 
excited  those  mingled  feeling  of  amazement  and 
delight  witii  which  that  unique  production  was 
every  where  hailed.  Weber's  fancy  loved  to 
wander  in  the  regions  of  enchantment,  and  to 
imbody  the  wild  and  fantastic  images  of  German 
superstition.  "  Like  Salvator,"  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  best  criticism  on  the  genius  of  We- 
ber we  have  yet  met  with,  "he  gloried  in  delin- 
eating the  wild  and  savage  aspects  of  Natun^ 
and  in  wandering,  like  Beethoven,  in  hsr  auUen 
and  more  gloomy  recesses.  The  romantic  turn 
of  his  mind,  inspired  by  his  early  studies,  ren- 
dered the  wild  legend  of  the  'lyeiscAOis'  per- 
haps the  most  auitable  auliject  on  which  he  could 
have  employed  his  talents,  tn  depicting,  or 
ratlier  in  aggravating,  the  horrors  of  the  ■  wolTs 
glen,'  with  its  fearful  omens  and  all  its  unearth- 
ly sights  and  sounds,  in  painting  the  grief  and 
despair  of  his  hero,  and  the  gloomy,  demoniacal 
spiritof  the  lost  and  abandoned  Caspar,  he  found 
full  scope  for  hia  peculiar  talent  Were  we  to 
compai-e  him  with  any  of  our  romance  writers, 
we  should  say  that  he  possessed,  though  mingled 
with  and  contioUed  by  a  finer  taste  and  for  great- 
er discretion,  a  congeniality  of  soul  with  Monk 
Lewis  and  Mrs,  Raocllife;  and,  rich  as  the  dra- 
matic literature  of  his  country  is  in  tales  of  su- 
perstition  and  dMiAln-W|  we  think  it  to  be  r^retted 
that  he  did  not  at  least  furnish  us  with  another 
romantic  opera  from  that  prolific  source."  Some 
of  the  most  powerful  passages  in  Obeion"  af- 
ford striking  manifestations  of  this  peculiar  turn 
of  the  author's  genius.  Among  tiiese  arc  the 
incantation  scene,  **  Spirits  of  aii ; "  and  the 
tiendlike  chorus,  mingled  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter, of  the  evoked  demons ;  the  chorus  wltich 
forms  the  finale  to  the  second  act ;  and  the  scene 
in  which  tho  hero  is  tempted  by  evil  spirits.  In 
all  these  we  recognize  in  every  note  ^e  author 
of  the  '*  FreiacA&U." 

Weber's  instrumental  accompaniments  are 
stronger  than  those  of  Moaart.  Whether  tlus 
species  of  coloring  has  reached  its  height,  or 
whether  it  will  continue  to  increase  in  strength, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  conjecture.  Evecy 
succecding  generation  of  dramatic  composers  has 
added  variety,  richness,  and  force  to  the  eBoeta 
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of  the  orchestra ;  and  accompanimonts,  at  first 
thought  too  predonfinant  and  oropowering,  have 
come,  in  eouno  of  timci  to  be  conudcrcd  thin  and 
feeble. 

WEBERLING,  JOHAJs'N  FRIEDIIICH,  vio- 
linist in  the  chapel  of  the  Buke  of  Wurteraberg, 
was  born  at  Stuttgord  in  17dS.  He  published 
three  coiieortoB  for  the  violin,  composed  in  a  brU- 
liaut  stylo,  three  boIos  for  the  violin,  throe  con- 
ccrtoB  for  the  horn,  and  several  dnos,  variations, 
&c.,  for  tho  flute.   He  died  in  1825. 

WpCIISELNOTEX.  (G.)  Irregular  tran- 
sient notcB,  appoggiaturas. 

"WECKiliXN,  MATHIAS,  organist  of  St. 
James's  Church  at  Hamburg,  was  born  in  1621. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  singing  of  J,  Gabriel!;  and  in 
composition,  of  Chapel-master  H.  Schuti.  Ho 
saog  in  the  Elector's  Chapel  at  Dresden  till  the 
change  of  his  voice,  when  ho  applied  himself 
more  especinlly  to  the  organ,  and  was  soon  nomi- 
nated by  the  elector  court  organist.  Ho  was 
thence  invited  to  Nykccpiiig,  in  Denmark,  by  the 
prince  royal  of  that  country,  who  appointed  him 
his  chapcl-masta.  The  prince  dying,  'NVeck- 
mann  returned  to  his  organist  situation  at  Dres- 
den, which  he  only  quitted  some  years  afterwards 
for  his  more  lucrative  appointment  at  Hamburg, 
where  ho  died  in  1674.  Ho  published,  amongst 
other  works,  "  Caitsones  pour  deux  V.,  Baaaon,  et 
B.  C,"  Drcadea,  1661. 

■WEELKES,  THOMAS,  organist  of  "Winches- 
ter, and  afterwards  of  Chichester,  was  tho  author 
of  a  set  of  madrigals  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
voices,  printed  in  1597.  He  published  also,  in 
the  year  following,  ballets  and  madrigals  to  five 
voices,  with  one  to  six  voices,  in  1600;  "A  Set 
of  Madrigals  in  six  Farts ; "  and,  la  1608,  "  Ayeros 
or  Fhantasticke  Spiiitcs  for  three  YoicGs."  He 
likewise  composed  many  services  and  anthems 
which  are  well  known  and  much  esteemed. 
Inhere  is  a  madrigal  of  bis  composition  printed  in 
tho"Ttiumph8  of  Oriana,"  and  an  anthem  in 
Barnard's  collection.  Several  of  the  madrigals 
of  "Weelkes  were  highly  esteemed  and  frequently 
performed  by  English  glco  suigcrs.  Among  these 
ore  "AVelcomo,  sweet  Pleasure"  and  "The 
Nightingale." 

"SVEICH.  (G.)  Soft;  minor,  in  respect  to 
keys  and  mode. 

WEICHMANN,  JOHANN.  A  German  mu- 
sician. Amongst  his  works  are  "  Musics,  or  the 
Art  of  ^nging,"  1617 ;  aud  various  boUcts,  cou- 
rantes,  allemandcs,  and  sarabands,  for  two  voices 
or  instruments,  Konigsbcrg,  1649. 

WEICHSEL,  CARL,  an  excellent  violin- 
ist, and  brother  of  tho  celebrated  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  was  bom  in  London  in  1761.  He  was  a  pu- 
pil of  W.  Cramor,  and  for  several  seasons  led  the 
orchestra  at  tho  King's  Theatre.  Ho  published 
some  violin  music  in  London,  as  also  at  Vienna, 
between  the  years  1790  and  1800. 

WEIGI^  JOSEFH,  Sen.,  a  cdebratcd  violon- 
c^ist,  resided  (tt  Vienna  about  the  year  1772. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Koyal  there. 

WEIOI^  JOSEPH,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
ohape^-master  and  conductor  of  tiie  orchestra  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Vienna,  wib  bom  tharo  in 


1765.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Albrcchtsberger  and 
Salieri.  He  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit  for  the  Vienna  theatre;  on  the 
appearance  of  one  of  which,  "La  Prhicipeata 
^Amalfi,"  o\>cr&  bufi^  179+,  he  received  a  very 
flattering  letter  of  approval  from  tho  great  Haydn, 
who  named  the  piece  a  ehef-tVccuvre.  In  1802 
Weigl  was  appointed  chapel-master,  &c.,  at 
Stuttgord.  The  success  of  hie  Italian  operas  at 
Vienna  procured  him  engagements  at  La  iscala,  in 
Milan,  in  1807  and  1815.  Alter  the  death  of  Sa- 
lieri he  obtained  (in  182o)  tho  place  of  second 
imperial  chapel-master.  From  that  timo  ho 
ceased  writing  for  tho  theatre,  and  devoted  him- 
self solely  to  church  music.  His  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  including  about  thirty  operas, 
among  which  tho  most  liimous  is  the  "Swiss 
Family;"  some  fifteen  ballota;  eighteen  dra- 
matic oratorios  and  cantatas ;  ton  masses,  gradu- 
als,  ofibrtoiies,  &c. ;  overtures,  airs,  romances, 
choruses,  &c. 

WEIGL,  THADDEUS.  Younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  and  also  a  composer  to  the  Theatre 
lloyal  at  Vicnno  since  the  year  1797.  Ho  pro- 
duced many  dramatic  pieces  of  merit,  and  in  1604 
was  appointed  to  tho  situation  of  director  of  tho 
music  at  the  Theatre  Boyol,  in  tho  place  of  SOss- 
mayer. 

WEIMAR,  GEORG  PETER,  music  master  at 
the  gymnasium  in  Erfurt,  was  bom  near  that 
town  in  1734.  Ho  wus  considered  a  very  excel- 
lent master,  and  published,  amongst  other  works, 
"A  Method  for  Singing,"  Lcipsic,  1795,  and  va- 
rious sets  of  cantatas,  motets,  Kod  hymna.  Ho 
died  in  1800. 

WEINLICH,  CHRISTIAIT  EHKEGOTT, 
music  director  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Dresden,  was  bom  in  1743.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Homihua,  and  in  1767  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Lcipsic,  whence  ho  re- 
moved to  the  same  situation  in  Dresden,  being 
also  ntmiinatod  chorus  master  to  the  opera  buth 
there.  Ha  composed  various  oratozioB  of  consid- 
erable merit ;  also  some  instrumental  music.  His 
MTorks  boar  date  between  the  years  1775  and  1801. 

WEISS,  CHARLES,  flutist  and  composer,  was 
bom  at  Mulhausen,  in  Switzerland,  and  accom- 
panied an  English  nobleman  to  Rome,  in  1760,  in 
the  capacity  of  music  master.  Through  the  in- 
terest of  his  pupil  he  afterwards  established  him- 
self in  LimdoQ,  where  he  died  in  1795.  He  hdd 
the  situation  of  first  flutist  in  the  private  concerts 
of  George  HL  His  pli^ing  was  much  admired, 
and  he  also  composed  some  good  music  for  his 
instrument. 

WEISS,  CARL  R.,  son  of  tho  preceding,  is  a 
native  of  JIulhauaen.  He  received  musical  in- 
structions from  his  father  from  so  early  an  ago 
that  he  played  a  concerto  on  the  flute  when  only 
nine  years  old.  His  fa^er,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  his  following*  tho  musical  profession; 
he  was  therefore,  mtich  against  his  inclination, 
seat  into  a  counting  houses  tiie  routine  of  which 
so  disgusted  him  tbat  he  soon  neglectod  his  busi- 
ness Bud  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Italy.  In  Bergamo  he  was  introduced  to  the 
eminent  composer  Mayer :  from  that  moment  his 
only  delight  consisted  in  music  paper,  and  he  on- 
tertwncd  a  hope  that  his  father  would  still  allow 
him  to  follow  tho  stream  a£  Nature,  and  embrace 
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music  aa  hia  profDssion.  This,  howcTor,  y\-tin  not 
the  CBso;  but  throe  years  afterwards,  being  in 
Naples,  a  singular  circumstance  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  breaking  what  he  conceived  to  bo 
hia  mercantile  chains.  Ho  was  invited  erery 
erening  at  that  time  to  musical  parties,  and 
thiu  tffdn  was  obliged  to  ncgloot  hu  mercantile 
occupations.  His  employer,  who  was  a  rich  mer- 
chant, reproaching  him  for  this  want  of  attention, 
said  that  be  must  either  give  up  the  mercantile 
or  tbe  musical  pen,  for  that  one  combining  with 
the  other  formed  bad  harmony.  "I  think  you 
ara  tight,"  exclaimed  Weiss ;  "  and  I  will  avoid 
these  discords  by  leaving  you."  Scarcely  had 
he  pronounced  these  words  irhen  an  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  gave  the  signal  of  alarm 
throughout  the  town.  Weiss,  although  not  su- 
perstitious, could  not  help  feeling  at  that  mo- 
ment that  hia  new  career  would  not  always  be 
accompauicd  -with  sunBhiao.  Still  he  was  de- 
lighted at  lutving  obtained  hia  freedom  from  the 
counting  house,  and  was  directly  advised  by  his 
Mends  to  settle  as  a  professor  of  the  flute  at  Na- 
ples. Hia  first  pupil  was  the  sou  of  the  Prmcess 
Filangini ;  and  he  waa  proceeding  with  very  good 
prospects,  when  he  found  that  his  prweoce  in 
Naples  interfered  with  the  bumness  of  a  valued 
friend,  who  was  also  a  Ante  master.  He  thm- 
fore  decided  to  leave  Naples  fbr  Rome,  where  he 
gave  his  first  concert,  which,  unexpectedly,  was 
so  crowded  that  he  cleared  in  one  evenmg  as 
much  as  he  got  in  a  whole  year  from  hia  mercan- 
tile purauiis.  The  idea  of  going  to  England  to 
join  his  &th(X,  who  was  living  there,  was  now 
constantly  present  to  his  mind.  He  first,  how- 
over,  travelled  fcrther  in  Italy,  and,  being  in  Gen- 
oa at  the  time  the  English  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  that  ton'n,  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
accept  an  offer  of  employment  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple.  The  Italian  levy 
being  diaohaimd  at  the  ozpiration  of  two  years, 
Weiss  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Qeneva, 
where  he  procured  an  introduction  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  promised  him  good  letters  for  Eng- 
land, but  died  before  he  required  them.  He  now 
determined  to  proceed  to  London  without  any 
letters  of  introduction,  and,  after  the  usual  diffi- 
cidtioa  in  making  tahmts  known  in  a  fbrrign 
country,  he  settled  in  London,  with  a  oonaidara- 
hlo  shure  of  patronage  both  as  composer  and  per- 
former. At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1821  Weiss 
left  London  on  a  tour  to  Bruaaels,  Spa,  and  Aix- 
In-Ohupelle.  When  he  arrived  at  LiUe  his  pass- 
port was  not  retumod  from  the  minister  in  Paris, 
and,  having  no  connection  in  Lille,  he  did  not 
wiah  to  comply  with  the  prefect's  order  to  re- 
main until  he  received  his  document.  Ho  there- 
fore  took  the  diligence  next  morning  for  Brussels 
without  passport.  No  unpleasant  rencontre 
happened  until  he  loft  Spa  lor  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
On  the  frontier  of  Prussia  and  the  Netherlands 
he  was  requested  to  show  his  passport  Weiss 
explained  the  matter  by  saying  that  he  was  re- 
quested by  the  amateurs  of  music  to  go  to  Aix- 
la-Chapolle  to  give  a  concert.  His  name  was 
not  unknown  to  the  officers,  but  they  insisted  on 
having  evident  proofs  that  he  was  a  performer. 
Weiss  had  then  no  other  choice  left  but  to  take 
out  his  flute,  when,  after  a  diort  prelude,  he  was 
allowed  to  pass.  He  pubUshed  about  seventy 
oomponUons  for  the  flute ;  among  others  a  con- 
certo, many  etudes,  fimtoslas,  trios,  duos,  &c 


WEISS,  FKANZ,  a  violinist  in  the  sorrice  of 
Prince  Itazumowsky  at  Vienna,  was  bom  in  Si- 
lesia in  1778.  He  played  the  alto  in  the  celo- 
bratcd  quartet  party  where  the  quartets  of  Beet- 
hovon  were  fLrst  executed  by  Schuppanzich. 
Ue  died  at  Vienna  in  1830.  He  was  a  composer 
of  some  merit,  and  wrote  ballets,  symphonies,  and 
overtures,  besides  "  Troit  Qaaiuon  pour  2  I'.,  A., 
et  Vc."  Op.  1 ;  "  Troii  Duos  pottr  2  V."  Op.  2  j 
"  Caprice  et  F'ortaf.  pour  une  FL,"  Op.  3;  Gr, 
Sonata  pour  U  Cla9."  Op.  4,  1803 ;  "  Gr.  QiUntaor 
pour  2  v.,  2  A.,  et  Vc,"  Op.  5 ;  "  Gr.  SonaU pour 
le  Clav.,"  Op.  6. 

WELDON,  JOHN,  a  native  of  Chichertea-,  re- 
ceived his  instruction  in  music  from  John  Wal- 
ter, organist  of  Eton  College,  and  afterwards  from 
Henry  Purcell.  Prom  Eton  he  went  to  Oxfbid, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  New  Ctdlq^;  but 
in  1701  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  extraordi- 
nary of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  in  1708  succeeded 
Dr.  Blow  as  one  of  his  majesty's  organists.  In 
1716,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  second  com- 
poser's place,  Weldon  was  admitted  to  it.  He 
had  been  but  a  short  time  in  this  station  hcfee 
he  gave  a  specimen  of  lus  alHlities  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  communion  service,  as  w^  as  by  the 
several  anthems  required  by  the  conditions  of  hia 
appointment.  At  the  same  time  that  Weldon 
was  organist  of  the  Royal  Chapel  he  held  the 
same  situation  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bride's,  Lon- 
don; and  King  George  I.  having  presented  the 
wiah  of  Sl  Martin  in  tbe  Fields  with  an  organ, 
Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king,  was 
chosen  organist.  He  was  a  very  sweet  and  ele- 
gant composer  of  church  music  This  oonurascc 
died  in  1736,  and  waa  soccaeded  in  the  £ing*a 
Chapel  by  Br.  Boyce. 

WELSH  BARDS.  When  Edward  I.,  of  Eng- 
land, conquered  Walea,  he  foimd  that  the  songs 
of  the  Welsh  bards  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  that  for  his  owa 
safety  ha  adopted  the  cruel  policy  of  putting 
them  all  to  death. 

WELSH  TUNES.  Melodies  of  the  andsBt 
Cambrians,  and  said  by  Caradocua,  in  bis  Chzon- 

iclo  of  Wales,  to  bo  derived  from  the  Irish 
through  the  means  of  Griffith  Ap-Conan,  of  Irish 
birth,  and  King  of  Nwth  Wales.  Many  of  tho 
Welsh  tunes  are  sufficiently  in  the  measure  and 
stylo  of  those  of  Ireland  to  sanction  this  opinion ; 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  abnilari^  of 
the  ancient  instruments  of  the  two  countries. 

Wynne,  in  his  IBstory  of  Wales,  asserts  on  tho 
authority  of  Caradoc,  a  Wel^  writer  of  tho 
twelfth  century,  that  the  Irish  devised  all  the  in- 
struments, tunes,  and  measures  in  use  anumg  tho 
Welsh. 

^VELSH  HARP.  An  instrument  formerly 
much  used  by  the  Cambrian  harpers,  and  said 
to  have  about  a  hundred  strings.  Its  form  ia 
somewhat  different  from  any  other  harp,  and  the 
great  number  of  strings  renders  it  a  very  ^fficulfc 
mstrumont  to  play,  and  it  ia  seldom  fbund  to  be 
in  perfect  tune. 

WELSH,  THOMAS.  This  eminent  English 
musician  was  bom  about  1770  at  Wellsb  in  Som- 
ersetshire. At  the  age  of  six  he  was  a  choris- 
tex  in  the  cathedral,  and  by  ungiiig  the  anthenM 
on  Sundays  attiacted  tha  loren  of  mono  from 
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Amsterdam.  He  was  a  violin  pupil  of  Hataschf 
and  studied  the  piano  and  composition  under  G. 
Beuda,  with  whom  ho  resided  for  some  time  at 
Farisi  where,  and  suhsequaitly  at  Lapsic,  he 
pubiiflhed  Bome  iiutrunientsl  music. 

WENKEL,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICn  "WIL- 
H£LM,  organist  nt  Uclzen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lune- 
berg,  -was  bom  in  1734.  He  first  studied  the 
oi^an  and  composition  under  Schroeter,  and  in 
1766  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Bach,  Marpurg,  and  Kiznbe^er, 
tiuough  whose  interest  he  obtained  the  situation 
of  Hinging  master  at  the  Secondary  School  in  Ber- 
lin. After  remaining  there  seven  years,  he  was 
invited  to  Stendol  as  director  of  muno  in  the  font 
principal  churches.  In  1768  he  quitted  that  sit- 
uation for  the  place  of  organist  at  Udzen,  where 
he  was  still  Uving  in  1791,  with  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  tne  brat  organists,  pianists,  and 
composers  of  Germany.  His  wodu  are  principal- 
ly instrumeutaL 

WEItCKMEISTER,  ANDREAS,  the  son  of  s 
brewer  at  Benneckenstcin,  a  small  town  in  Thu- 
ringia,  was  bom  in  IG45.  Aftor  the  usual  school 
education,  he  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Qued- 
linburg,  and,  haring  much  improved  himaelf  in 
music,  was  some  time  afterwards  invited  by  the 
council  of  Haasclfelde,  a  city  in  the  principality 
of  Blankenburg,  to  become  their  organisL  'While 
in  this  employment,  he  was  sent  for  to  the  same 
office  at  Elrich,  but  wns  prevented  from  going 
thither  by  the  Duke  Rudolphus  Augustus,  who 
wished  to  keep  him  within  his  own  dinttict.  Be- 
ing, however,  invited,  in  the  year  1674,  to  Elbin- 
grarood,  with  the  offer  of  the  places  of  organist 
and  recorder  of  the  town,  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  them.  He  was  some  time  afterwards  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Wallerstadt,  in  which  station  he  died  in  the  year 
1706.  His  works  aro  "  Ortfet  Probe,"  printea  in 
1681;  "Musicte  MathemtUica"  in  1687;  "Sona- 
tas for  a  Violin,  with  a  Thorough  Boss,"  in  1 680 ; 
"  MttticaiUcha  Temperalur,"  in  1691 ;  "  A  Treadse, 
in  German,  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Music," 
printed  in  the  same  year ;  "  H^mnemaia  ilu- 
tica,"  in  1697  j  "  Erweiterte  Orgel  Probt,"  in  1698 ; 
"Cribrum  UuMieum,"  in  1700;  "A  IVenslation 
of  Steffitni's  LettOTB.  with  Kotes,"  in  1700 ;  "  Re- 
flections on  lliorough  Bass,"  in  German,  with- 
out a  date ;  "  Ilarmonoiogia  Utuica,"  in  1702 ; 
'*  Oryanum  Gnmingeme  redicivum,"  in  1705  i  and 
"  Musical  Paradoxal  Discourse"  published  the 
year  after  his  death. 

"WERNER,  GREGOIUnS  JOSEPH,  chapel- 
master  to  Prince  Esterhazy  at  Eisenach,  in  Hun- 
gary, about  the  year  1736,  was  the  predecessor 
of  Haydn  in  that  office.  He  composed  several 
cantatas,  and  a  curious  work  entitled  "  Neuer 
tttul  aehr  curioa  HuaikatUeher  InMlrummtaUtalcnder 
Parlhien  WeUi,  mil  1  V.  und  B.  in  die  12  Jakrmo- 
nate  eingetheitet  wid  nach  einet  Jedweden  Art  und 
Eigentchaft  mit  Bizzarrten  und  teUtamen  Erfindan- 
gen"  Augsbui^,  1748. 

WERNER,  JOHANN  GOTTLOB,  formerly 
chorister  in  Hoheastein,  and  afterwaxds  music 
director  at  Merseburg,  published  at  Leipaio  a 
work  entitled  "40  Orgi^^dufSkrangthimde  OrgO- 
ipiekr,  lubat  Bemarkungtn,  2  AUheiltiagen ; "  also 
the  following:  "Two  hundred  and  forty-one 
lesitkid  for  many  ycm  up  to  the  year  1810,  at '  Fzelndes ; "  "  Two  Interlude*  and  fionr  Yaxia- 
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Bath,  Bristol,  Bridgewater,  and  still  more  distant 
towns;  so  that  on  Saturdays  the  city  hotels 
felt  the  increase  of  visitors,  and  on  Sundays  the 
diuzch  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  reputation 
of  so  young  a  singer  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  sent  to  Wells  and  ensagod  the  lad 
for  the  oratorios,  then  conducted  oy  Linloy,  at 
tho  Ojiera  House  in  the  Haymarkct  Ou  his  first 
performance  the  boy  founded  a  reputation  which, 
until  that  period,  it  had  never  been  tho  &te  of 
any  child  to  enjoy :  the  attraction  of  his  voice 
and  style  of  singing  was  prodigious,  and  an  en- 
gagemoat  followed  for  the  stage,  during  which 
he  performed  in  many  operas  written  expressly 
to  exhibit  his  powers.  The  first  was  "Tho  Pris- 
oner," by  Attwood ;  this  was  succeeded  by  "  The 
Prize,"  "The  Adopted  Child,"  "The  Mariners," 
"The  Chm^ee,"  and  •^Lodoiska."  It  was  re- 
markable that  Storace  betrayed  a  wish  to  sup- 
press the  growth  of  the  boy's  reputation,  and  re- 
fused to  compose  for  him ;  so  that,  had  not  Mr. 
Kemble,  tiie  manager,  innistpd  on  the  production 
of  "Tho  Cherokee,"  and  the  beautiful  song, 
"  Sweet  bird,"  in  the  opera  of  "  Lodoiska,"  his 
fame  (owing  to  the  unkiikdnesB  of  Storace)  would 
have  been  su^ed  to  fade,  instead  of  grow,  as  it 
did,  to  high  importance.  Through  tiie  liberal 
feelings  of  Mr.  Kemble,  who  bestowed  great  pains 
on  htm,  he  was  also  brought  into  notice  as  an  ac- 
tor ;  Mr.  Kemble  conceiving,  on  Welsh's  perform- 
ing the  character  of  Priace  Arthur,  in  "King 
John,"  that  he  displayed  a  mind  well  suited  to 
the  stage. 

His  musical  education,  however,  still  continued 
to  be  carefully  attended  to ;  and  his  masters  were 
Horn,  senior,  John  Cramer,  and  Baumgarten: 
with  the  lost  gentleman  he  studied  the  theory  of 
music,  and  was  hts  favorite  pupil.  The  works 
produced  by  "Welsh,  when  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  were  tho  farces  of  "  The  Greeneyed 
Monster  "  and  "  Twenty  "if ears  ago,"  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Theatre,  and  a  full  opera  at  Covcnt  Garden 
entitled  "  Kcuntschatka,"  which,  although  not 
successful  as  a  drama,  gave  the  composer  of  the 
music  great  scope,  and  placed  Welsh  high  in  his 
profesnion  for  taste  and  song  writing,  and  aUlity 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  orchestra.  The  chorus 
which  commenced  the  opera,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  piece,  was  beautifully  constructed, 
and  received  decided  marks  of  public  admiration 
by  fi«quent  cncorcfl.  For  some  time  after  there 
appeared  no  theatrical  compoutions  of  Welsh; 
but  his  time  was  well  employed  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  public  in  teaching  pupils  for  the  stage, 
and  in  this  department  he  had  no  rivaL  Sinclair, 
Charles  Horn,  Miss  Stephens,  Miss  Merry,  and 
Miss  Wilson  are  the  persons  who,  fortunately  for 
themselves  and  tho  public,  became  liis  appren- 
tices, and  made  their  dibtda  under  his  directioii 
and  core. 

Welsh  appears  to  have  studiously  endeavored 
to  givo  to  ms  female  pupils  each  a  different  style  : 
perhaps  the  natural  ability  of  each  may  have 
marked  the  line  best  suited  to  their  respective 
talents,  which,  under  bo  J  udicious  a  master,  would 
crif  course  be  embraced  as  affordmg  legitimate 
grounds  for  disorimination. 

"WENK,  A.  H.|  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Saze 
Go^ia,  was  conddered  as  a  good  composer,  pi- 
anist, and  performer  on  tho  harmonica.  He 
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tions ; "  "  Eight  choral  Preludea ; "  "  Twelve  mlB- 
cellaneoua  Oi^an  Pieces  ; "  and  "  Choral-Bach  su 
den  neuen  protettantuchm  OetmffbUcJitm  vi&rttim- 


no  person  was  able  to  excd  him  in  performing 
the  compositions  of  these  masters. 
On  going  to  London  he  received  instmctioiis 


miff  fur  die  Orpel  ausgaetst  ntbtt  Vorwtd  ZmteAen,'  on  the  harpuehotd  from  Kdway,  and  in  the 
tpieim;"  LeipsLc.  1815.   Thu  Tolume  contains  rules  of  composition  from  Dr.  Boycc   His  first 


the  best  old  Qannan  church  melodies  from 
the  time  of  Luther. 


Esiential,  in  regard 


WESENTLICn.  (G.) 
to  chords,  melody,  &c. 


WESLEY,  CHARLES.  This  cdchratcd  mn- 
sician  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  Ho  was  the 

son  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Wesley,  and  nephew  to 
John  Wesley,  the  leader  of  the  Methodists.  IDs 
musical  genius  was  observed  when  he  was  not 
quite  three  years  old,  when  he  surprised  his 
&thcr  by  playing  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord 
readily  and  in  just  time.  Soon  afterwards  he 
played  several  others.  Whatever  his  mother 
sang,  or  whatever  he  heard  in  the  streets,  he 
could,  without  difficulty,  make  out  upon  this  in- 
strument. Almost  from  his  birth  his  mother 
used  to  quiet  and  amiise  him  with  the  harpsi- 
chord. On  these  occasions  he  would  not  suffer 
her  to  play  only  with  one  hand,  bat,  even  before 
he  coidd  speak,  would  seize  hold  of  the  other 
and  put  it  upon  the  keys.  When  he  played  by 
himself  she  used  to  tie  him  by  his  back  string  to 
the  chair,  in  order  to  prevent  his  foUing.  Even 
at  thia  age  he  always  put  a  true  bass  to  every 
tune  he  pdayed.  From  the  banning  he  played 
witiiout  study  or  hesitation.  Whenevn,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  was  asked  to  play  before 
A  stranger,  he  would  invnrisbly  inquire,  in  a 
phrase  of  his  own,  "la  ha  a  mtuikert"  and  if 
he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  always 
did  with  tho  greatest  readiness.  His  style,  on 
all  occasions,  was  eon  ^nrito;  and  there  was 
something  In  his  manner  so  much  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  n  child,  that  ms  hearers, 
learned  or  unlearned,  were  invariably  astonished 
and  delighted.  When  he  was  four  years  old  Mr. 
Wesley  took  him  to  London ;  and  Beard,  who 
was  tho  first  miisical  man  who  had  heard  him 
theri^  was  so  much  pleased  wit^  his  musical 
abilities  ^t  he  kindly  offered  his  interest  with 
Dr.  Boyco  to  get  him  admitted  among  the  king's 
boys.  This,  however,  his  &ther  docked,  as  he 
then  had  no  thoughts  of  bringing  him  up  to  the 
profession  of  music.  He  was  also  introduced, 
among  others,  to  Stanley  and  Wotgan.  The  lat- 
ter, in  particular,  was  oxtrcnudy  kind  to  him, 
and  would  frequentlycntertaiu  oim  by  playing 
on  the  harpsichord.  The  child  was  greatly  struck 
by  his  bold  and  full  manner  of  playing,  and 
Bccmcd  oven  then  to  catch  a  spark  of  his  Gro. 
Mr.  Wesley  soon  afterwards  returned  with  him 
to  Bristol ;  and  when  ho  was  about  six  years  old 
ho  was  put  undra  the  tuition  of  Rooke,  a  very 
good-natured  man,  but  of  no  great  eminence, 
who  allowed  him  to  run  on  ad  UbUum,  whilst  he 
sat  by  apparently  more  to  observe  than  to  con- 
trol turn.  Kogcrs,  at  that  time  the  oldest  organ- 
ist in  Bristol,  woa  one  of  his  first  friends.  He 
would  often  seat  him  on  his  knee  and  m^e  the 
boy  plaj^  to  him,  decUtbuc  that  he  was  more  de- 
lighted in  hearing  him  than  himself.  For  some 
years  his  study  and  practice  were  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  worJu  of  Corolli,  Scarlatti,  and 
Handel;  and  so  rapid  was  his  progress,  that,  at 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  it  was  thought  that 


work,  "  A  Set  of  tax  Concertos  for  the  Or^an  or 
Harpsidiord,"  was  published  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  that  master ;  and,  for  a  hrnt 
attempt,  was  indeed  a  wonderful  production,  as 
it  contained  somo  fugues  wliich  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  proforaor  of  the  greatest  experience 
and  the  first  eminence.  About  the  year  1779  a 
domestic  subscription  concert,  for  twelve  nights 
in  each  season,  was  opened  at  Wesley's  house 
in  Chesterfield  Street,  Marylebone,  which  con- 
tinued for  somo  years,  and  in  which  many  of  his 
own  compositions  were  heard  with  pleasure.  His 
performance  on  the  organ,  and  particalarir  his 
extempore  playing  on  that  aublhno  instrument* 
was  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  his  audi- 
tors. In  1784  he  published  "A  Set  (tf  ught 
Songs,"  in  an  extremely  fine  and  masterly  style ; 
and  an  anthem  by  him,  "  My  soul  hath  patiently 
tarried,"  is  also  insertDd  in  Page's  "i/onnoniat 
Sacra."    He  was  still  living  at  London  in  1829. 

WESLEY,  SAMUEL,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  iu  1766,  and  also  aSbrdcd  a 
very  early  indication  of  musical  genius.  When 
only  three  years  of  age  he  could  play  on  tho  or- 
gan, and  when  eight  years  old  attempted  to  com- 
pose an  oratorio.  Some  of  the  airs  which  he 
wrote  for  the  organ  were  shown  to  Dr.  Boyce, 
who  remarked  that  they  were  among  the  most 
pleasing  that  he  had  ever  heard.  "This  boy," 
he  said,  "  unites  by  nature  as  true  a  boss  as  I  can 
dp  by  rule  and  study."  S.  Wesley  composed  a 
high  mass  for  the  chapel  of  the  unfortunate  pou- 
tiif  Pius  YL  The  pope  thanked  the  composer 
for  it  in  a  Latin  letter,  written  to  his  apostolic 
vicar  in  London.  He  published,  amongst  other 
works,  some  anthems,  sonatas,  and  duets  for  the 
piaao-ibrte,  and  a  aeries  of  voluntaries  for  the 
organ ;  all  of  which  afford  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  taste  and  genius.  His  compositions 
are  masterly  and  grand ;  and  his  extempore  per- 
formance of  fugues  on  the  organ  wits  astonishing. 
Ho  produced  &om  that  solemn  instrument  all 
tho  grand  and  serious  graces  of  which  it  is  capa- 
ble. His  meb>dios,  though  struck  out  on  tho 
instant,  were  sweet  end  varied,  and  never  com- 
monplace ;  his  harmony  was  appropriate,  and 
followed  them  with  all  the  exactness  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  most  studious  master ;  and  his 
execution,  which  was  very  great,  was  always 
sacrificed  to  the  fiuperior  charms  of  expression. 
S,  Wesley  died  about  tho  year  181a.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  him,  at  tho  age  of  dght,  was 
engravwl  in  London.  He  is  standing  at  a  table, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  music  before  him,  as 
if  composing ;  and  by  the  foot  of  the  table  Uea  a 
book  of  music,  with  the  title,  "  Ruth,  an  Ora- 
torio, by  Samuel  Wesley,  aged  eight  years." 

WESSELY,  lOHANN,  concert  master  to  the 
Duke  of  Bembiirg  at  Ballonstadt,  was  bom  in 
Bohemia  in  1762.  He  was  not  only  a  good  vio- 
linist and  conductor,  bat  also  an  agreeable  quar- 
tet composer  in  the  style  of  Pleyel.  By  tho 
«<Gotha  Theatrical  Calendar"  for  1799,  we  find 
him  engaged  in  that  year  in  the  theatrical  or- 
chestras of  Cassel  and  Altona.  In  the  former 
town  he  seems  to  have  resided  from  the  years 
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1797  to  1800.  when  ho  was  invited  to  his  first- 
named  situation  at  llalleustadt.  Hia  worlu  boar 
dato  from  tlie  years  178S  to  l)j04. 

A\'ESSELY.  BERNHARD.  born  of  Jewish 
imrenta  at  Berlin  ui'1767,  obtained,  in  1788,  the 
ntnation  of  music  director  at  the  Xational  The- 
atro  in  Berlin.  He  studied  music  under  Kim- 
bcrf^er,  Fofich,  and  Schulz,  and  became  known 
aa  a  composer,  in  1786,  by  two  cantatas;  the  one 
on  the  death  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  the  other 
on  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Prussift.  botil 
of  which  pieces  wore  perfonnod  in  public  and 
hifthly  applauded.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though 
a  Jew,  Wesscly  played  the  Boeond  violin  at  the 
performance  of  Handel's  "  Messiah "  in  the 
(Jhurch  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Berlin.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  at  RhcinHberg.  lie  has  published 
various  works  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
of  great  merit.  His  works  beer  date  from  1786 
to  1802,  in  which  latter  year  ho  wrote  both'the 
words  and  music  of  a  cantata  on  the  death  of  his 
master.  Prince  Henry.  This  composition  vras  per- 
formed in  the  Garrison  Church  at  Betlia  with 
consldcrablo  applause. 

■NVESTENHOLZ,  CARL  ATJGrST,  chapel- 
mastcr  to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- Schworin  at 
Ludwigslust,  was  bom  in  1736.  Ho  was  a  pupil 
in  siiigmg  and  composition  of  J.  A.  Komzen,  and 
studied  the  violoncello  under  Vortizka.  He  wrote 
mfuiy  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
church,  only  one  of  which  was  puUished ;  name- 
ly, hia  cantata  entitled  "The  Shepherds  at  tiie 
Manger  of  Bethlehem."  He  died  at  Ludwigslust 
in  17sg. 

WESTERIIOFP,  C.  W..  a  much-eetecmed 
Tocal  and  instrumental  composer,  was  concert 
master,  violinist,  and  tcnorist  in  the  Ducal  Chapel 
at  Buckebui^  in  1709.  He  has  published  much 
instrumental  music. 


of  Charlton  churchyard,  in  the  shadow  of  those 
walla  whose  echoes  he  has  so  often  raised  to  the 

voice  of  devotion  and  praise. 

WESTPHAL,  JOIIANN  CIIRISTOPH,  son 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  muMC  ware- 
house at  Hamburg,  was  appointed,  in  1803,  or< 
ganist  of  St.  Nicholas's  Church  in  that  town.  He 
was  celebrated  as  a  performer  on  that  instru- 
ment; also  as  a  pianist  and  Tioloncellist.  He 
has  also  composed  some  good  instrumental  mu- 
sic. 

WEYSE.  C.  E.  F..  an  excellent  pianLst,  roaidcd 
at  Copenhagen  iu  1798.  He  has  published  much 
instrumental  music,  of  which  four  aiifgri  di  bra- 
vura  for  the  piano-forto  ■n-ere  republished  at  Ber- 
lin, in  1796,  by  the  Chapel-masters  Schulz  and 
Beiehardt.  They  arc  considered  to  be  brilliant 
and  excellent,  but  very  difficult  studies  for  pian- 
ists. He  also  produced  a  symphony,  some  sona- 
tas, and  sereru  operas. 

WHISTLE.  A  small,  shrill  wind  instrument, 
in  tone  resembling  a  flfe,  but  blown  at  the  end 
like  the  ohl  EngUah  flute. 

WHITE.  ROBERT,  who  preceded  Bird  and 
Tallis,  and  who  died  before  their  fame  vraa 
well  established,  was  an  excellent  composer  of 
church  serviees  in  the  style  of  Palostrina  ;  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  imitate,  as  ho  was  anterior 
to  him,  and  a  great  master  of  harmony  before 
the  productions  of  this  chief  of  the  Roman  school 
were  published,  or  at  least  circulatod,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  He  died  in  1581.  'The  works 
of  White  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  print- 
ed J  but  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
a  sufficient  number  of  them,  in  manuscript,  has 
been  preserved  to  excite  not  only  wonder,  but 
indignation,  at  the  little  notice  that  has  been 
taken  of  him  by  musical  writers. 

^VHITE,  JOHX,  professor  of  music  at  Leeds 


WESTON,   ,  of  Charlton.  Northampton-   ^1  "^'f^S^l^^  ??o^        ^^^^^^"^  ^ 

shire  England,  died  in  March,  1849.  He  ob-  '  ^"S^^^^i?.""  J***  ^ 
tained  a  local  celebrity,  seldom  equalled,  for  I  fi«t  mtcnded  to  place  hmi  as  an  appren- 

purity  of  tone  and  acc^ney  of  tim?  in  loading  h.'"     ?  "^^T^  t^"^^'  ^""S  fi«^"gj"«  t***" 


punty  ot  tone  and  accuracy 
concerts  of  the  old  masters, 
century  he  has  hold  the  high  post  of  premier 
violin  and  leader  at  all  the  concerts  in  that  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  many  arc  the  amateurs  and  others 
that  can  boor  witness  to  his  ability  and  steadiness 
in  that  arduous  though  lofty  position.  His  man- 
ner was,  on  all  occa.'<ion&,  mild  and  placid,  and 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  showed  the 
playful,  kindly  spirit  of  one  on  whom  Time  had 
laid  his  hand  with  gentlest  caro ;  this  cUd  not 
preclude  him  from  gi\-ing  to  his  bow,  when  it 
was  needed,  all  the  energy  and  strength  the 
choruses  of  the  great  masters  require,  or  the  del- 
icacy and  finish  the  instrumcut^  pieces  may  do* 
mend.  We  may  easily  conceive  he  was  one  of  that 
fast-£iding  school  of  violinists  that  like  steady, 
sound,  legitimate  playing,  before  the  fantastic 
tricks  that  are  so  much  practised  now.  In  his 
walk  he  earned  and  deservedly  held  a  high  reputa- 
tion over  wJiat  may  be  called  a  long,  a  moment- 
ous epoch  —  a  venerable  existence  of  seventy- 
nine  years.  Ho  was  follon-ed  to  the  grave  by 
twelve  of  his  old  friends  and  pupils,  and  sleeps 
now  beneath  the  green  turf — 

« ITMM     MB  nlM^  ud  daily  Ugnonwd  " - 


Tj  ^,  .  ,  ^^'^^'Ir  '  niusic  to  be  decidedly  predominant,  they  were 
xor  mis  last  nau  i  induced  to  hesitate  upon  their  choice.  ITioy  ob- 
served, that  wherever  the  sound  of  a  violin  was 
heard  the  young  boy  was  found  to  be  an  eager 
listener ;  that  neither  marbles,  hoop,  cricket,  nor, 
indeed,  any  other  juvenile  amusement,  possessed 
the  least  charm  for  him ;  that,  although  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  grammar  school  irom  seven 
in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  he  sought 
no  relief  from  the  confinement  of  school  in  the 
amusements  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  preferred 
sitting  to  hear  the  stmins  of  even  indifierent  mu- 
sic. A  turn  so  decisive  his  parents  at  length 
determined  should  be  encouraged,  and  young 
White  was  regularly  brought  up  to  the  profes- 
sion of  music  ;  when  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his 
progress,  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ho  surprised 
the  citizens  of  York  by  the  performanco  (uC  one 
of  the  concertos  of  Bo^hi,  an  autlwr  whose  com- 
positions were  at  that  time  esteemed  die  chef- 
d'anttret  of  art.  In  1791  Lord  Hare  wood  having 
intimated  his  wish  to  obtain  a  leader,  teacher, 
and  director  for  his  private  concerts  and  ora- 
torios at  Harewood  House,  young  White,  who 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  considered 
the  only  pnwui  in  the  neighbor^  country  able 
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to  undertake  the  utuation.  In  consideration, 
howem,  of  his  jotith,  aud  the  in«xporienee 
which  must  necessarily  attend  him,  his  flnt  en- 
gagement was  only  for  the  short  term  of  a  month ; 
but  that  month  auperiiiduccd  a  long  BUccession 
of  years,  a  permanent  salary  being  soon  proiMscd 
to  him  and  accepted,  ^\^lite  went  regularly 
with  tho  iamily  to  London  for  tho  space  of  eight 
yean,  although  not  particularly  wanted  by  them 
n>r  the  fulhuneut  of  any  musical  department. 
Uifl  object  was,  to  gain  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  in  the  prafession,  to  which,  with  tho  ut- 
most ardor,  ho  had  now  devoted  himself.  Ue 
selected  his  various  masters,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  DusfiCk  on  tho  piano-forte ;  of  John  Ashley  in 
thorough  baas,  the  organ,  and  singing  ;  of  Rai- 
mondi  on  the  violin ;  of  V.  Meyer  on  the  harp ; 
aud  of  Dahmen  on  die  violoncello.  Various  as 
were  the  instruments  ho  determined  to  under- 
take, they  appear  not  to  have  confounded  his 
progress,  for  he  obtained  considerable  success  on 
all.  At  this  time,  also,  he  became  particularly 
intimate  with  Salomon,  who  mtroduccd  him  to 
the  profeBsionnl  concerts  in  town,  and.  when 
lindley  or  Dahmen  had  previous  engagements, 
took  him  to  various  parties  to  supply  their  places 
as  principal  violoncello.  At  thiti  period  of  his 
musical  progress,  so  nicely  balanced  was  his  skill 
on  the  two  instruments,  the  violin  and  riolon- 
coUo,  that  it  became  d^cult  to  determine  on 
whidi  was  his  superiority.  A  wager,  indeed, 
was  laid  between  Kaimondi  and  Salomon  which 
was  his  principal  instrument:  the  former  said 
the  violin ;  tlie  latter  persisted  in  declaring  that 
it  was  the  violoncello.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  the  violoncello  brought  him  more 
into  notice  with  the  professon;  but  engagements 
on  one  or  the  other,  for  he  was  equally  ready  for 
cither,  were  offered  in  all  the  principal  orchestras 
in  the  metropolis. 

In  1803  he  married;  soon  after  which  he  set- 
tled at  Leeds.  His  reputation  there  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  pat- 
ronage of  nearly  ul  the  noUemen'a  and  gentle- 
men's £amilies  within  tho  space  of  twenty  mil^ 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ilarewood 
church;  in  1807  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Leeds; 
and  in  1821  of  the  parish  church  in  Wakefield, 
llie  organist  ho  here  succeeded,  Mr.  Clement- 
shew,  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character  in  his 
profession.  He  was  of  tho  tme  Huidelian  school : 
It  was  thought,  therefore,  that  his  loss  must  pro- 
duce a  chaaiu  in  the  organ  department,  whoever 
should  be  elected  his  successor ;  but  this  chasm 
was  completely  filled  up  by  White.  In  York- 
shire Wliite  was  tho  favorite  aud  popular  leader, 
particu^l^  in  ilaudel's  oratorio  music,  which 
may  be  said  to  have  been  grwitly  culHvnted  and 
improved  under  his  direction.  Ilia  skill,  indeed, 
in  this  department  was  very  great,  and  gave  a 
confidence  and  accuracy  to  the  chorus  singers  of 
the  West  Hiding  which  rendered  them  almost  un- 
rivalled. 

As  a  concerto  player,  no  one  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  old^  inhabitant  ever  played  so 
many  concertos  or  gave  more  general  satisfac- 
tion in  this  very  difficult  and  trj-ing  department. 
From  the  years  1798  to  1818  there  is  a  list  of  per- 
formanccx,  with  concertos,  played  by  White,  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  (occasionally,) 
York,  J^eds,  Shefiiold,  (almost  regularly  for 
many  years,}  Hull,  Doncastor,  Botherham,  Scar- 


borough. Harrowgate,  fcc. ;  in  short,  in  all  tho 
principal  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  king- 
dom. 

WHITEFIELD,  the  celebrated  preacher,  was 
the  first  x>cisoii  ^'ho  adapted  devotional  poetry  to 
the  old  popular  songs  of  the  Scotch  and  English. 
His  reason  was,  as  he  said,  "  because  it  was  not 
right  that  the  devil  should  have  all  the  good  mn- 
sic."  He  was  such  a  lover  of  old  tunes,  that,  were 
he  now  living,  he  would  probably  be  willing, 
rather  than  give  up  the  bnt  mttaic,  ihaX  the  devil 
should  take  the  modem  school  of  <•  profiesBors." 

WHYTIIORNE,  or  WIIITHORXE,  THOM- 
AS, au  English  musician,  was  born  in  loSl.  A 
collection  of  his  songs  was  published  under  tho 
fbllowing  title :  Songos  of  three,  fewer,  and  five 
voycos,  composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Why- 
(home,  OenL,  the  which  songca  be  of  sundrie 
BOrtes ;  that  is  to  say,  some  long,  some  short,  sorao 
hard,  some  casie  to  be  song,  and  some  between 
both ;  also  some  solemne,  and  some  pleasant  or 
mery;  so  that,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  «ng- 
ers  (not  being  musicians^  and  disposition  or  de- 
lite  of  the  hearers,  they  may  here  find  songes  to 
their  conteutation  and  liking,"  London,  1371- 
At  the  back  of  the  titlepage  is  a  portrait  of  Wliy- 
thorae,  engraved  on  wood. 

WIDERKEHR,  JACQUES  CHRIST.  MICH., 
born  at  Strasburg  in  1759,  was  a  pupil  of  the  cd- 
ebrated  liichter.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1783,  and 
was  received  as  a  violoncellist  at  the  Concert  Spir- 
ituel  and  Concert  Olympiqus.  Widerkehr  was  a 
distiagtdshed  instnuncntal  composer.  Amongst 
his  works  are  two  opera  of  sonatas  for  the  piano- 
forte; two  opera  of  vioUa  duos;  two  of  quintets ; 
two  of  symphonies,  with  grand  orchestra ;  and, 
finally,  eleven  conctatante  symphonies.  The 
whole  were  performed  in  pabUc  at  Paris,  in  va- 
rious concerts,  and  with  considerable  applause. 

WIDMANN,  ERASMUS.  Chapel-master  to 
the  Count  of  Hohenlohe  at  Wockercheim.  He 
published  various  opera  of  sacred  and  instru- 
mental music  and  several  didactic  worits.  Hia 
compositions  bear  date  from  the  years  lfi07  to 
1623. 

WIECK,  CLARA,  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
composer  Robert  Sehtunann,  and  who  fat  aome 
years  has  been  accounted  the  greatest  of  fe- 
male pianists,  is  tho  daughter  of  the  much-ea- 
teemed  music  teacher  Wicck,  of  Leipsic,  whore 
she  was  bom  in  1818.  She  is  also  fiivombly 
known  as  a  eomposer. 

WIEDERHOLUKO.   (O.)  Repetition. 

W^EDERKEHR,  JOHAXN.  A  German  in- 
stmmental  composer,  resident  at  Paris.  Amongst 
his  works  are  tho  following :  "  3  QtuU.  d  2  K,  A,, 
et  Tc,"  Op.  I,  Paris ;  "  3  Quat.  d  2  V.,  A.,  et  Ve.," 
Op.  6,  Offenbach ;  *'  3  Sonat.  pour  le  Clav.  attc  V." 
Op.  4,  Paris.  1796 ;  "  3  Sonat.  pour  h  Clae.  avee  V. 
ad  lib."  Op.  5,  Paris,  1797 ;  "  3  Sonat.  pour  le  Clar. 
avee.  V.  ad  lib.,"  Op.  6,  Offenbach ;  "  3  Qaat.  Cone, 
pour  2  v..  A.,  et  Ve.,"  Op.  6,  Paris,  1796 ;  "  Sinfot^ 
Cone,  pour  Clar.  in  C,  FL,  Oboe,  Cor  in  F,  2 
«f  Vc.  oblig.,"  Paris,  1800 ;  "  2fli«.  Sittfon.pow  Clar. 
et  Battoti  prine,;"  and  "Zme.  Sinf.  pour  Cor  wt 
Basaon  princ." 

WIESE,  CHRISTIAN  LLT)WIG  GUSTAB, 
FREYUEUR  \0N,  born  at  An^h  in  1783, 
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-iros  a  celebrated  rau^oal  amateur.  He  wrote 
eereral  theoretical  woika  on  music  between  the 

years  1790  aud  1795. 

WIESNER,  NORBERT,  an  instrumental  com- 
poser at  Vienna  in  I8OO1  was  also  known  as  a 
jnanist  and  harpist. 

WILBYE,  JOHN.  A  celebrated  English  mu- 
siclan,  ^ho  ilouriahed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
and  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
He  published  "Madrigals  to  three,  four,  five,  and 
aix  Voices,"  London,  1598;  "Madrigals  to  three, 
fbnit  five,  and  six  Voices,"  second  b«>k,  London, 
1000-  Ainougst  his  more  &Toirite  compositions 
are  the  following  :  "  Flora  gave  me  fairest  flow- 
ers," madrigal,  live  voices.  A  copy  of  this,  with 
separate  piano-forte  accompaniment,  is  inserted 
in  the  Vocal  Antboli^y.  "Fly,  love,  to  the 
heaven  above,"  madrigal,  three  voices  ;  and 
'<  Down  in  a  valley  as  AlmEis  trips,"  madrigal, 
five  voicoa. 

WILCKE,  JOHAXX  CASPAR,  chamber 
musician  and  tenor  singer  to  the  Prince  of 
Schwartxbur^,  was  bom  at  Weimar  in  1707. 
His  master  in  singing  waa  the  celebrated  J. 
Pfeiffcr.  After  performing  in  several  Gorman 
towns  ho  went  to  Russia,  when  ho  was  engaged 
at  Moscow,  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
He  aid  not  however  remain  longer  than  six 
months ;  though  ho  was  in  such  favor  with  the 
court  of  Russia  that  ou  quitting  th^t  country  ho 
was  intrusted  with  several  valuable  presents  for 
the  Friuce  Royal  of  Prussia,  and  was  accompanied 
to  the  frontiers  of  Russia  by  two  grenadiers  of  the 
imperial  guard.  Shortly  ^terwards  he  accepted 
his  first-named  situation,  which  he  filled  till  his 
death  in  the  year  1758. 

WILDE,  JOHANN,  chamber  musician  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  St.  Petersburg  after  the  year 
1741,  was  a  native  of  Bavaria.  He  was  eminent 
as  a  violinist  and  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba. 

WILLAERT,  ADRIANO,  was  a  pupil  of 
John  Mouton  and  the  maatca:  of  Zarlino.  Ho  is 
placed  by  the  Italians  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian 
school.  He  was  bont  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  and, 
during  his  youth,  studied  tho  law  at  Paris;  if 
with  the  view  of  making  it  his  profession,  there 
must  have  been  an  early  conflict  between  legisla- 
tion and  music,  which  latter,  having  a  powerful 
advocate  in  his  own  heart,  gained  the  cause;  for, 
by  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.,  where  he  found  that  his  motet,  "  Ver- 
bum  boHum  et  suave,"  was  performed  as  the  com- 
position of  Josquin :  he  therefore  had  been  a  com- 
poser some  time  before  his  visit  to  Rome.  Ho 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  about  the  year  loSO. 
Amongst  liis  published  works  we  can  enumerate 
the  following :  "  Vcrbum  bmvm  «t  tuave,"  &c.,  mo- 
tet for  aiK  voices ;  this  is  printed  in  tho  "  Motetti 
dcl/a  6'orojwi,"  Fossombrone,  1519;  "  l-'amosiaainU 
Adriani  iViUaert,  Chori  Did  Marci  iUuatriaiima 
liepaiiica  I'enedarum  MagUtri,  Musica  4  vocum, 
( qtta  vulgo  ilotccta  nmuugxttur,)  ntmiter  omni  Mtudio 
ae  dUiyeiUiA  in  lucem  aUta^'  Venice  1630 ;  "  ifo- 
tettie  6  vocwn,"  Venice,  Iol2 ;  several  motets  in 
Salblingei-'s  "ConcenfM*,"  Augsburg,  1545;  "Pater 
noster  A  4  voci,"  printed  in  the  "  Fior.  de  Motetli," 
Lib.  I,  Venice,  1539;  FantatU  o  Ricereari  dx^ 
excelleniiu.   Adr,  Vmgtiart  s  Ciprt  ibnw,  sw>  Dia- 


cepoh,"  Venice,  1549  ;  "  Paalmi  nexpertini,  ommum 
dieriim  fisConein  per  aitnnm,  i  vocum,"  by  Willacrt 
and  Jachct.  Venice,  to67  ;  "  Musica  naca  d  3,  4,  5, 
6,  e  7  voc."  Ferraru,  1588 ;  this  cidlection  waspnb- 
l^hed  by  Willacrt's  pupil  and  friend  F.  violaj 
and  contains  WiUaert's  portrait ;  "  Canlintios  Ma- 
tiixe,  sejt  Mo/etta,  cam  alOs  fjtudcm  cantionibua  Ita- 
licis,  4,  5,  6,  atul  7  vocum,"  ^'enice ;  and  "  ViUa- 
Tteltee  NeapolUatia,  4  vocum,"  Venice.  A  four-part 
motet  by  Willaert  is  also  given  by  Sir  J.  Haw- 
kins in  his  "  History  of  Musicians,"  voL  ii.  p.  474. 

WILLING,  JOHANX  LUDWIG,  organist  at 
Nordhausen,  was  bom  at  Kuhndorf  in  1756.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  J.  E.  Kembt,  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  German  muaicians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Ho  died  in  180.5.  His  works  were  chiefly 
instrumental,  and  for  the  organ  and  piano-forte. 

WILLM^VNN,  SAMUEL  DAVID,  organist  at 
Berlin,  published  from  the  year  1789  the  follow- 
ing amongst  other  works :  *■  3  Quart,  pour  le  Clav. 
acee  Fi.,  V.,  ct  £.,"  Berlin,  1789 ;  "  3  Solo$  f.  die 
FUte  mil  BegL  des  Fortep.  oder  Vc."  Berlin,  1796 ; 
•<  4  DuOUnf.  2  FL,"  Berlin,  1797 ;  and  <■  i>ar  L«y- 
«rman»  UTuiein  Water,"  Berlin,  1787. 

Wn-LMERS,  F.  J.  RUDOLPH,  n  talented 
pianist  and  composer  for  his  instrument,  was 
bom  at  Copenhagen  in  1820.  Ho  studied  under 
Huramcl;  and  in  1836  he  studied  composition 
under  Friedrich  Schneider  at  Dessau,  with  whom 
he  passed  tn-o  years.  Ho  then  visited  tho  north 
of  Gormany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  finally  re- 
tumod  to  Denmark.  In  1840  he  made  an  artiatio 
tour  in  Qermany  with  much 

WILMS,  J.  W.,  professor  of  music  at  Amster- 
dam, and  a  good  pianist  and  flutist,  was  bom  in 
1771.  He  has  published  many  works,  chiefly  for 
tho  piano-forte.  His  "  Sin/onica  t  ffratid  OrcAei- 
tre,"  Op.  9,  are  highly  considered  in  Germany. 
They  are  published  at  Leipsic  by  KOhnel. 

WILSON,  DR.  JOHN,  a  native  of  Fevorsham, 
in  Kent,  born  in  1597,  was  first  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  afterw^irds,  in  his  faculty 
of  music,  a  BCTvaat  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  He 
is  leptMrted  to  have  been  the  best  lute  player  of- 
bia  tune,  and,  bdng  a  constant  attendant  on  his 
majesty,  frequently  played  to  him  in  private.  He 
was  created  doctor  in  music  at  Oxford  in  1644, 
and  continued  in  that  university  about  two 
years ;  but,  on  the  surrender  of  the  city,  he  went 
to  reside  in  the  family  of  Sir  \miiauL  Walter,  of 
&irsden,  in  Oxfordshire.  In  the  year  1656  he 
obtained  the  musical  professorship  and  resided 
in  Baliol  College.  After  the  restoration  ho  was 
made  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyoL  I'hcse 
preferments 'drew  him  from  Oxford,  and  induced 
him  to  resign  hia  professorship  to  Edward  Low, 
who  for  some  time  before  had  ofBniated  as  his 
deputy. 

He  died  in  the  year  1676,  at  the  age  of  sovcn- 
ty-nine,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Westminster.  His  compositions 
are,  "  Paalterium  Carolinum,  the  Devotions  of  his 
Sacred  Mqjestie  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings, 
rendered  in  Vertti  set  to  Husie  Jbr  three  Voices  and 
an  Orffanor  Theorbo,"  published  in  1657 ;  **  Cheer- 
ful Airs,  or  BaUada ;  first  composed  for  one  single 
Voice,  and  since  act  for  three  Voicca,"  published  at 
Oxford  in  1660 ;  "  Airea  for  a  Voice  alone  to  a 
7%eorbo  or  Bass  Violt"  printed  in  a  collectiou  en- 
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dtlod  "  Si-lecl  Aira  and  DitUogtiet,"  in  1653;  and 
"Dititie  Servirfi  and  Antheim,"  published  in  the 
year  1CI)3.  Ho  also  composed  ^'Fantatiiu  for 
Viob"  and  miislo  to  seroral  of  the  odes  of 
Horace,  and  to  some  scloct  passages  in  Auaoniua, 
Claudian,  Potronliu  Arbiter,  and  Statius.  'llie 
latter  was  never  published,  but  is  extant  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  curiously  bound  in  blue 
Turkey  leather,  ^nth  silver  clasps,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  university,  with  a  strict  injunction 
that  uo  ono  should  bo  pennitted  to  ponue  it  until 
after  his  death.  It  is  now  deposited  under  the 
archives  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  Dr.  Bumcy 
nays  that  Wilson  "  seems  to  have  set  words  to 
music  more  clumglly  than  any  composer  of  equal 
rank  in  tho  profession;"  end  in  another  place, 
that  "hifl  compositions  will  certainly  not  bear  a 
Bovero  scrnttuy  either  as  to  genius  or  to  knowl- 
edge." 

MILSOX,  JOHN,  renoi*-nod  as  a  singer  of 
tho  Scotch  ballads,  was  bom  is  tho  Canongate 
of  Edinburgh  on  Christmas  day,  in  tho  year 
ISOO,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  printer 
till  his  nineteenth  year.  He  was  matiicd  Portly 
afterwards,  and  by  this  ^larril^^  hod  six  children. 
At  an  early  age  he  gave  indications  of  high  tal- 
ent in  hin  profession  as  a  compositor,  and  was 
ultimatdy  engaged  as  a  reader  or  corrector  of  tho 
press  by  the  wall-known  James  Bollantyno,  the 
printor  of  Scott's  novels,  a  great  portion  of  the 
manuscript  of  which  passed  through  the  hands 
of  Wilson,  who  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
author  of  Waverley.  At  this  period  Wilson  be- 
gan to  feel  the  dofccts  of  his  early  education,  for 
ho  had  been  sent  to  work  when  only  ton  years 
of  age.  And  he  applied  hinuclf  diligontly  to  tho 
acquirement  of  tho  French  and  Latin  languages, 
with  a  view  to  qualify  him  for  rising  in  his  pro- 
fesfdon.  By  close  application  in  the  evenings  he 
eoon  became  versed  in  those  two  languages ;  and 
shortly  allcrwards,  in  company  with  two  intimate 
friends,  ho  turned  his  attention  to  tho  study  of 
Italian. 

Wilson  was  alwaro  passionately  fond  of  sing- 
ing ;  but  in  borhooa  his  Toico  was  thin  and  husky 
ai  quality.  Ilis  taste  was  first  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Mather,  who  at  that  time  was 
leader  and  teacher  of  a  musical  association  called 
the  Edinburgh  luistitution,  which  mot  in  tho 
High  Church  Aisle,  and  to  the  classes  of  which 
great  numbers  of  children  were  admitted  gratu- 
itously. Tlie  tuition  received  at  the  institution, 
with  some  occasional  practice  in  a  band  in  the 
Tron  Church  led  by  Benjamin  Oleadhill,  formed 
tho  early  musical  education  of  John  Wilson. 
Long  afterwards  both  his  teachers  wo-e  delighted 
with  his  musical  powers,  expressed  their  aston- 
ishment, and  said  that  such  success  could  not 
have  been  predicted  from  his  early  capabilities. 
One  quality,  howe^'cr,  he  seems  always  to  have 
had ;  and  tnat  was,  a  devoted  attachment  to  sing- 
ing. Ho  never  tirod  of  it.  He  delighted  in  ex- 
ercising his  voice.  He  attained  a  smattering  of 
music,  which  enabled  him  to  reed  a  psalm  tune, 
and  he  used  occasionally  to  moke  his  appearance 
in  the  jjrecentor's  desk  of  some  obscure  kirk  or 
meeting  house,  and  gradually  began  to  indulge 
hopes  of  becoming  a  candidate  fur  some  such  sit- 
uation. About  this  time  a  musical  companion 
iras  app(^ntcd  precentor  to  Duddingstou  Church, 
the  clergyman  of  which,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  cel- 


ebrated landscape  pointer,  was  passionatdy  fond 
of  music  ;  and  he,  together  with  his  lady,  aided 
by  their  new  precentor,  made  a  daring  innovation 
on  the  ancient  mode  of  drawling  the  music,  and 
established  iu  the  cliuich  a  little  band. 

The  romantic  walk  to  this  sweet  Uttle  church 
accorded  well  with  Wilson's  attachment  to  rural 
scenery,  and  ho  was  in  tho  habit  of  accompany- 
ing hia  friend  to  Duddingston  on  the  Sunday 
mornings  to  assist  him  in  his  musical  avocation, 
occastoually  officiating  for  him  in  his  absence^ 
Uis  voice  now  began  to  be  developed,  and  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  artistic  clergyman,  a  man 
well  known  to  have  been  th<*  means  of  forward- 
ing many  deserving  young  men,  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  qiuUity  of  Wilson's  voice  and  the 
iJjst  to  advise  sedulous  cultivation.  Cheered  on- 
ward thus,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  mu- 
sical education,  and  soon  afterward  became  a 
candidate  for,  and  was  appointed  precentor  of^  the 
llolicf  Church  in  Itoxburg  Place,  with  a  yearly 
salary  of  seventeen  guineas.  After  remuning 
several  years  there,  where  he  was  much  admired 
and  M'as  presented  with  a  piece  of  phite  from 
congregation,  his  now  beautiful  tenor  voice 
and  his  fine  musitml  taste,  which  began  to  be  much 
talked  of  and  attracted  crowded  audiences,  in- 
duced the  town  council  to  appoint  him,  in  182G, 
as  precentor  to  the  new  Church  of  St.  Mary,  the 
pastor  of  which,  the  Ilev.  Henry  Grey,  was  at 
that  time  the  most  popular  of  tho  E<linbui^lx 
preachers.  Situated  in  a  fiuhionaUe  nraghbor- 
hood,  the  congr^ation  chiefly  of  the  higher 
classes,  tho  modest  bearing  and  amiable  character 
of  thcii  young  precentor,  tf^ther  with  the  beau* 
tiful  manner  in  which,  even  at  that  time,  he 
chanted  the  pleasing  melodies  of  his  country, 
mndc  liim  a  welcome  guest  at  many  of  their  ta- 
bles, and  induced  many  of  them  to  en^loy  him 
in  teaching  sinking  to  their  children. 

About  this  tune  Mr.  BaUautyue  got  into  em- 
barrassed circumstances  and  was  oUiged  to  re- 
duce the  expenses  of  his  printing  establishment- 
Unwilling  to  part  with  Wilson,  he  asked  him  to 
rcmaiu  at  a  reduced  salary;  but  as  W^ilson's 
fiunily  n-as  increasing,  ho  thought  it  jnatifiable  to 
«ideavor  to  hotter  his  drcumstancos,  and  left  tho 
printing  business  finally  iu  January,  1827.  He 
was  now  woll  employed  aa  a  teacher  of  «npog, 
and  enabled  to  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of 
an  accomplished  teacher. 

Wilson  continued  teaching  Bingin|;  and  appear- 
ing occasionally  at  private  concerts  in  Edinbur^ 
until  June.  1827.  when,  ever  anxious  for  im- 
provement, ho  went  to  London,  whan  he  re- 
mained for  three  months,  receiving  lessons  frxm 
Signor  Lanza,  an  Italian  master  of  the  vocal  art. 
His  progress  pleased  his  teacher  so  much,  that,  on 
his  return,  Lanza  gave  him  a  letter,  saying  that 
he  had  intended  visiting  Edinbu^h,  but  had 
abandoned  that  intention  in  consequence  of  the 
return  to  his  native  town  of  his  pupil,  whom  he 
now  considered  as  well  qualified  to  teach  as  he 
was  himself.  The  mode  he  had  learned  from 
Lanza  of  bringing  out  the  mce  di  petto,  or  chest 
voice,  was  so  superior  to  any  hitherto  practised 
iu  Edinburgh  that  he  soon  acquired  a  great  num- 
ber of  pupils. 

Wilson  still  retained  his  situation  as  precent<^ 
in  St.  Mar)-'s  Church,  and  during  the  winter 
season  his  time  was  fully  occupied  in  teaching. 
By  this  means  he  was  again  enablod  to  vhnt  Loup 
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don  in  tho  of  1828,  when  he  receired 

lessons  from  Aapnll,  then  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  thorough  bass.  Af- 
ter three  .  months'  exercise  under  this  master, 
during  which  time  he  was  kept  practising  daily 
from  seven  o'clock  morning  till  10  o'clock  even- 
ing in  a  room  where  there  were  three  pupila, 
each  un^i^  different  tunes  and  practising  on 
diffemit  piano-fortes,  Wilson  went  home  ma^ 
turely  Tcracd  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  muaic. 
Again,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  after  another  win- 
ter's teaching,  he  visited  London,  and  remained 
there  until  February,  1830,  under  his  last  and 
most  eminent  teacher,  the  &r-£amed  Crivclli,  to 
whose  tuition  be  was  so  much  attached  that  he 
studied  aasidttously  to  perfect  himself  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  remained  until  he  had  scarcely  suffi- 
cient means  to  pay  his  passage  home.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  funds  he  had  left 
to  sustain  his  family  totally  exhausted ;  and  he 
was  fond  of  relating  how,  when  on  this  occasion 
walking  along  tho  streets  on  his  way  to  a  Mend 
to  borrow  a  one-pound  note,  he  met  with  a  pnpil 
who  had  not  paid  him  his  fees  for  lessons  re- 
ceived during  the  previous  winter,  and  who,  ac- 
cusing himself  of  neglect,  pulled  out  his  purse, 
and  sent  him  home  to  his  wife  and  fomily  with 
three  guineas  in  his  pocket.  After  this  Wilson 
never  knew  poverty. 

Previous  to  this  period  Wilson  had  taken  les- 
sons in  elocution  both  in  Edinburgh  and  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  March,  1830,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  as 
Henry  Hertrara,  in  tho  opera  of  "  Guy  ban- 
nering." Many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
were  present,  and  several  of  them  recollect  well 
the  tremulous  anxiety  that  perraded  the  house 
when  his  voice  was  first  heard  behind  tho  scones, 
in  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  duet,  "  Xow  hope, 
now  fear,"  and  with  what  unmingled  delight 
they  htuled  his  success.  On  the  following  ni^ht 
he  sang  in  the  opera  of  ■•Koaina,"  and  during 
the  same  week  his  fiune  was  stamped  as  an  actor 
as  well  as  a  singer  by  his  masterly  impersonation 
of  "  Massaniello."  On  that  evening,  among  other 
magnates  who  at  the  time  frequented  the  Edin- 
burgh theatre,  was  James  BoUantyne,  Mr.  Wil- 
son's former  employer,  in  whoso  critical  acumen 
with  regard  to  the  drama  and  opera  all  parties 
had  unbounded  confidence'  As  the  opera  ad- 
vanced, and  the  young  vocalist  warmed  in  his 
part,  the  veteran  connoisseur  was  seen  to  get 
restless  and  fidgety,  until  Wilson,  with  matchless 
purity  and  intensity  of  feeling,  chanted,  in  tones 
that  thrilled  through  every  heart,  the  delightful 
song,  "My  sister  dear;"  when,  unable  to  con- 
tain himsdf,  Mr.  Balhintyno  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  Bravo !  bravo  !  that  teilt  do !  that  wilt  do !  I  was 
wrong  in  my  estimation  of  his  powers,  after  all." 

Mr.  Wilson  was  now  an  established  favorite. 
The  public  press  was  teeming  with  his  praise, 
and  he  remained  perfotming  for  three  weeks  at 
the  Edinburgh  theatre,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
he  had  a  bumper  benefit.  Immediotdy  there- 
after ho  wont  to  Perth,  where  he  performed  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  was  engaged  for  Covciit 
Garden,  where  he  appeared  for  tho  first  time 
October  30th.  He  sang  at  Corcnt  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  until  1837-  Ho  was  engaged  in 
English  opera  in  1838 ;  and  in  September  of  that 
Ycar  came  to  this  country.  He  died  at  Montreal, 
August,  1819. 


WILSON,  MARMADTIKE  CHARLES,  was 
bomofrespectablepareiitainLondonin  1706.  As 
he  very  early  evinced  considerable  talent,  both  in 
the  performance  and  composition  of  music,  he 
was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  William 
Beale.  With  this  gentleman  he  continued  till 
1812.  In  the  year  1803,  being  seven  years  of 
age,  he  performed  on  the  piano  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  and  obtained  unanimous  applause 
from  the  audience,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
execution  exceeding  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  years,  but  for  the  actual  merit  of 
the  performance  itBol£  Samuel  Wesley,  being 
attracted  by  his  promising  talent,  proposed  that 
Wilson's  musical  education  should  be  completed 
under  his  superintendence :  this  desirable  propo- 
Bition  was  acceded  to,  and,  while  with  Wesley, 
he  repeatedly  performed  in  public  with  uniform 
success  and  applause.  Upon  his  performance  of 
the  4th  of  May,  1813,  a  morning  paper  remarks, 
that  >'  the  amateurs  and  professors  who  were 
in  the  room  were  unanimous  in  decLarinff  that 
he  would  be  one  of  the  most  acoompUshed  per- 
formers on  the  piano-forte  that  England  had 
ever  produced." 

Notwithstanding  the  signal  success  which  at- 
tended his  early  Sforts,  a  natural  diffidence  and 
a  repugnance  to  the  gone  of  the  many  induced 
him,  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  to  with- 
draw from  public  performances,  and  to  restrict 
himself  to  composition  and  private  tuition. 

Wilson's  compositions  partake  largely  of  the 
beauties  and  peculiar  chiuract^  of  those  of  his 
£riend  and  principal  master;  they  abound  in  vig- 
orous and  scicntifio  movements,  blended  with 
passages  of  exqmsite  harmony  and  pathos.  The 
princii»l  and  most  popular  of  thorn  are:  Instru- 
mental, Op.  I,  "  TTie  Air.of  Up,  Jade,  tip,  and  the 
day's  your  own"  arranged  as  a  rondo  for  the 
piano-forte.  2.  "  A  Duet  for  the  Harp  and  Piatto- 
JbrCe,"  dedicated  to  tho  Right  Hon.  Lady  Foley. 
3.  '*  T%6  Tenth  Air  o/ the  Seriea  of  DramaiU  Airt," 
airangod  by  various  composers  for  the  Harmonio 
Institution.  4.  "AirM  from  Bimmdtt  Opera  of 
Fanchon,"  arranged  for  the  piano-forte.  5.  "An 
Air,  viith  Variationa,"  dedicated  to  Mr.  Atkinson. 
6.  "A  Sonata,"  dedicated  to  J.  B.  Cramer,  Esq. 
Vocal :  1.  "  The  Exile,"  a  ballad.  2.  "  Merrily 
swim  vie,  the  moon  thinet  bright,"  a  glee  for  four 
voices,  the  words  from  ••  The  Lord  of  the  Monas- 
tery." 3.  "Love  wiet  and  m^,"  a  serenade, 
the  words  from  the  novel  of  "The  Pirate."  4. 

Carle,  no»  the  Jcing'a  come,"  a.solo  and  chorus. 

WINSLADE.  (O.)   The  wind  ohest  of  an 

O^tt. 

WIND  INSTBUMENTS.  Those  instruments 
tho  sounds  of  which  are  produced  by  tho  breath 

or  by  tho  wind  of  bellows.  So  called  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  which  ore  struck  or  which  are 
performed  with  the  bow,  as  the  drum,  tam- 
bourine, violin,  violoncello,  SiC.  For  descriptions 
of  the  various  wind  insbrumenta  and  scales,  refer 
to  the  same  under  the  several  heads  as  alphabet- 
ically arranged  in  this  Encyclopicdta.  Persons 
who  have  listened  to  sounds  attentively  have 
noticed  that,  besides  their  acutcncss  and  gravity, 
loudness  or  softness,  shape  and  figure,  there  is 
another  quality  belonging  to  them,  which  musi- 
cians have  agreed  to  denominate  color.  Thus 
tho  trombone  has  been  called  deep  red ;  tho 
trumpet,   tcartet ;   tho  clarinet,   orange ;  the 
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oboe,  yellow;  the  bassoon,  de^  y^w;  the  flute, 
i\y  blue :  the  diapason,  deeper  blue ;  the  donble 
diapason,  purple  ;  the  horn,  vioJW ;  ftc 

WINNEBERGER,  PAUL.  A  TioloncemHt 
and  composer,  in  the  year  ISOO,  at  the  French  the- 
atre in  llamburg.  He  is  known  by  three  violin 
quartets,  published  at  Offenbach  in  ISOO ;  con- 
certoe  for  violoncello  and  orchestra ;  aoaataB  for 
piano,  with  and  vithoat  other  instruments;  &c 

■WINTER,  JOnANN  CHRISTIAN,  chorister 
and  music  director  at  Hanover,  was  bom  at  Uelm- 
Btadt  in  1718.  He  wrots  several  diasertationa 
on  church  musio  in  the  Lidin  language ;  also  the 
words  and  muaio  of  many  cantatas. 

WINTER,  PETER  YON.  This  eminent  com- 
poser was  violinist  and  vice  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  He  was  bom  in 
1754.  In  1770  he  conducted  the  orchestra  of 
the  theatre  at  Munich.  Ho  not  only  com- 
posed for  the  theatres  of  hia  own  country,  but 
has  enriched  the  Italian  stage  by  many  ezc^lent 
works.  The  following  list  contains  his  principal 
compositions.  For  the  church :  "  Met»a  d  4  voci, 
2  r.,  2  Fl.,  2  Ob.,  2  Cor.,  2  Fag.,  Viola,  2  Ttomp., 
Timp.,  B.,  6  Organ,"  Vienna ;  "  Graduale  d  4  voci, 
2  v.,  2  Viole,  2  Fl.,  2  Cor.,  2  Tromp.,  Timp.,  a  B.," 
Vienna;  "  Die  Pilger  auf  Kal/ari,"  oratorio,  Mu- 
nich ;  "Bettuiia  liberata,"  oratorio,  Vraice,  1762; 
aiul  "Die  Au^ratehung,"  cantata.  For  the  thea- 
tre; ** Helena  wid  Parit,"  opera,  Munich;  this 
was  translated  into  Italian,  and  pcfonncd  at 
Florence  in  1784  ;  "  BcUerofon"  melodrama, 
Manhcim,  1787  ;  "  Psyche,"  Gorman  opera  ; 
"Circe,"  serious  opera,  in  Italian;  "Orpheut," 
ballot,  with  Bongs.  This  irork  had  the  greatest 
success  in  London.  It  is  a  grand  tragic  panto- 
mime, in  four  acts,  intermixed  with  songs  and 
choruses.  "  Leonardo  and  BUmdine,"  melodrama ; 
"  Cora  attd  Alomo,"  melodrama ;  "  Armida,"  in 
three  acts,  with  choruses,  melodrama  ;  "  Der 
Bettehtudeat,"  operetta,  Vienna ;  "  Das  Rirten- 
mUdchen,"  operetta,  Vienna ;  **  Scherz,  List,  und 
Baehe,"  operetta;  *'  CatOM  in  Utiea,"  opcm  scria, 
Venice,  1791;  "Antigone,"  opera  scria,  Naples, 
1791 ;  "/  Sacr^fici  di  Creia,"  opera  serin,  Venice, 
1792  i  *'  Armida  und  Rinaldo,"  melodrama,  Vien- 
na, 1793 ;  •<  I  Frateili  Rioali,"  opera  buHa,  1794 ; 
"  Ogus,  Qssia  it  T^ion/o  di  bel  Seaao,"  opera  bulTa, 
Plague,  1791;  *'Die  Sommerbriuatigungen,"  bal- 
let, Berlin.  1795 ;  "  Dot  wtierbro^ne  Op/erfeat," 
operetta,  Vienna,  1796.  The  music  of  this  op- 
eretta was  published  in  various  editions,  for  in- 
struments, at  dUfcrent  towns  in  Germany.  "I 
due  Vedooi,"  opera  bufia,  Vienna,  1796;  "Die 
Thomaanacht,"  operetta,  Bayreuth,  17S5;  "Die 
Pyramiden  von  Babilm,"  or  the  second  part  of  the 
"  Zaubcrjmte."  The  second  act  was  composed  for 
the  Schikaneder  theatre  at  Vienna  m  1797. 
"Eliaa,"  operetta,  Vienna,  1798;  "Da*  Laby- 
rintJt,"  operetta,  Vienna,  1798 ;  "  Der  Stwm  von 
Shalcapeare,"  Munich,  1799 ;  "  Maria  wn  Mon- 
talban,"  opera  scria,  Munich,  1800  ;  "  Tamerlan," 
opera,  in  French,  Paris,  1802;  "  Castore  t  Pol- 
lux," opera,  in  Italian,  London,  1803 ;  and 
"  Frauenbund,"  Munich,  1804.  For  the  chamber. 
First,  vocal:  "  Pigmalionc,"  cantata;  "  Piramo  e 
Thiabe,"  cantata;  "  Die  vertaaaejte  Dido,"  cantata; 
"  Vortigerne,"  cantata;  "Hector,"  cantata; 
ne»  de  Castro,"  cantata;  "Henrj/  IV."  cantata; 
"A^srwAa  Luatbarkeit,"  eantata;  "Der  Fram 


Lustgarten,"  cantata ;  "  Die  EochseU  det  Figaro," 
cantata;  "  Andromaque,"  cantata;  '*  Preyjte  «< 
PAilomde,"  cantata ;  "  Getttnge  beym  KJamer," 
first  and  second  part,^  Munich,  1800;  "  Geaanffe 
beym  Klavier,  Zter  Tlieil,''  Augsburg,  ISOl;  "3 
KofUatinen,"  Italian  and  German,  Op.  15 ;  "9 
Kanzonetten,"  Italian  and  German,  Op.  16  ; 
"  Quartet  /ilr  Geaang,"  Italian  and  German,  Op. 
17  ;  "  Die  ErlOaung  dea  Measehen,  mit  tottergeieg- 
tem  Stabat  Mater;"  "  Timoteo,  oder:  Die  Uaeht 
der  Tone,"  a  grand  cantata  from  Drydcn's  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast,"  Leipsic,  1809;  "Colmal,"  grand 
opera,  Munich,  1809;  "Die  BUnden,"  opera, 
1810  ;  and  "Die  ErlOsung  dea  Menschen,"  cantata 
for  four  voioes,  with  orchestra  and  Stabat  Mater, 
Leipsic,  1805-  Instrumental:  "0  Coneerti  d  V. 
princip.  c.  Acc.;"  "  Concerto  d  Oboe  prindp,  c. 
Aee. :  "  *<  Concertini  A  V.,  Clar.,  Cor.,  de  BasseOo, 
a  Fag.  prineip.  c.  Ace.  di  2  V„  Viola,  e  B.;" 
"  Rondo  eon  Var.  d  V.  prineip.  2  V.,  2  FL,  2 
Cor.,  v.,  «  B. ; "  "  3  Sinfon.  d  Grand  Orchestra," 
Ops.  1, 2,  and  3,  Offenbach,  1795 ;  Quahior  pour 
2  v..  A.,  et  B.,"  Op.  5,  Munich,  1800 ;  "  3  Qmn- 
teUipovr  2  K.,  %A.,et  B."  Op.  6,  Leipsic,  1S02; 
"  Sestetio  pow  2  V.,  2  Con,  A.^  el  B.,"  Op.  9, 1803 ; 
•'  3  Xom.  Qaat.  pour  %  V.,  A.,  H  B„"  Paris,  1803 ; 
"  Sepiuor  pour  2  Cora,  Clar.  2  V.,  A.  et  B."  Op. 
10,  Leipsic,  1804;  "Sin/on.  concert,  pour  V.,  CL^ 
Fag.,  et  Cor.,"  &c..  Op.  11;  "  Oucerfure  de  Pro- 
aerpine"  in  parts,  Leipsic,  1809  ;  and  "  Outerttire 
de  Calypso,"  in  parts,  Leipsic,  1809.  Winter  died 
in  1825. 

WIRBEL.  (O.)  The  p^  of  a  violin,  tenor, 
guitar,  &c. 

WIRES.  Wires  are  used  to  form  the  strings 
of  harpnchords,  pianos,  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments, and  also  to  cover  the  catgut  stringa  of 
many  large  strings  used  on  inatnimeuta. 

WISE.  MICHAEL,  was  a  native  of  Sa^hury, 
and  one  of  the  dret  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  after  the  restoration.  He  became  composer 
and  master  of  the  choristers  at  Salisbury  in  1668, 
and  in  1675  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  tlw 
Chapel  RoyaL  Eleven  years  after  this  last  promo- 
tion ho  was  made  almoner  and  master  of  the  chor- 
isters of  St.  Paul's.  Ho  was  much  fevored  by 
CharlesH.;  and  being  appointed  to  attend  the  king 
in  one  of  his  journeys,  he  claimed,  as  his  organist 
for  the  time  bong,  ute  privilege  of  playing  on  the 
organ  in  the  church  oi  whatever  place  tiie  kins 
stopped  at.  It  is  said  that  in  ono  place  ho  haa 
the  presumption  to  b^in  his  voluntary  before  the 
preacher  had  finished  the  sermon ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  some  such  unwarrantable  aud  indiscreet 
behavior  as  this  might  have  drawn  upon  him  the 
royal  displeasure;  fin-,  on  the  king's  decease,  vo 
find  that  he  was  under  a  stispcnsion,  and  at  the 
coronation  of  James  II.  Edward  Morton  officiated 
in  his  room.  He  composed  many  fine  anthems, 
"  Atcake  up  my  glory,"  "  Prepare  ye  the  teay  of  the 
Lord,"  "  Avake,  put  on  thy  atrength,"  and  some 
others.  He  composed  also  that  well-known  two- 
part  song.  **  Old  Chiron  thus  preaeJied  to  his  pttpU 
Achillea,'  and  some  catches,  printed  in  the  "Mu- 
sical Companion."  He  was  a  man  of  great  pleas- 
antry, but  ended  his  days  unfortunately.  ^^*hiIst 
he  was  at  Salisbury,  in  the  year  1687,  some  harsh 
words  took  place  between  him  and  bis  wife,  on 
which  he  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  a  violent  rage, 
and  ^it  bnog  towards  midnight)  was  sti^^ad 
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one  of  the  watchmen.  With  this  man  he  be- 
^au  a  new  fray,  and,  in  the  contest)  received  a 
dreadful  blow  on  the  nead,  which  fhictored  his 
skull  and  lulled  him. 

WITT,  CHRISTIAN  FMEDRICH,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  was  bom  at  Alten- 
burg,  where  hia  father  was  court  organisL  Ho 
was  Bent  early  in  life  by  his  prince  to  Tienna,  for 
improvement  in  music,  and  on  his  return  was 
first  app<nnted  court  organist,  and  aftorwazda,  in 
1713,  ohapel-master.  He  died  in  1710.  He 
wrote  vonous  hymns,  also  some  harpsichord  and 
organ  music 

WITT,  FRIEDRICH,  chspel-maater  to  the 
grand  duke  of  WOrzburg,  and  a  very  able  and 
^reeable  composer,  was  bom  in  Franconia  in 
1771>  He  studied  the  Ttoloncello  early  in  Ute, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  that  instrument 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Getting- Wallerstmn 
in  the  year  1790.  His  master  in  compontion  was 
the  Chapel-master  HosotU.  F.  Witt  composed 
scTcral  oratorios  and  cantatas,  also  much  instru- 
mental music.  His  principal  works  are  dated 
between  the  years  1800  and  1807. 

■WITTHAUER,  JOHANN  GEORG,  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Berlin,  an  d  subsequently  organ- 
ist at  Lubcck,  was  bom  at  Neustad^  in  Suabia,  in 
1760.  He  was  a  harpnchcud  ^pU  of  J.  Adlung, 
of  Erfurt.  HediedatLuheckin  1802.  Amongst 
his  works  was  an  improved  edition  of  "  Lohkitu 
Klavierichule,"  and  several  sonatas  for  the  harp- 
sichord, puUiflhed  between  the  years  1783  and 
1793. 

WITVOGEL,  G.  FRIEDRICH,  organist  of 
the  new  Lutheran  Church  of  Amsterdam,  was  a 
native  of  Borel,  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  He 
engaged,  in  1730,  in  the  music  trade  at  Amster- 
dam, when  he  published  the  works  of  most  of 
the  great  mastcn,  also  waoM  Protestant  chozeh 
munc  of  his  own  composition. 

WOELFFL.  JOSEPH.  This  celelmited  pian- 
ist and  composer  was  bom  at  Salzburg  in  1772, 
where  he  studied  the  piano-forte  and  composition 
under  Leopold  Mozart  and  Michael  Haydn.  In 
the  year  1793,  or  1794,  he  commenced  a  musical 
tour,  proceeding  first  to  Warsaw,  and  afterwards 
going  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1705,  he  produced  his 
first  open,  entitled  **Dtr  BeUettbtrg,"  at  the 
Schikanedw  theatre,  which  was  received  with 
great  applause.  The  distracted  state  of  Ger- 
many, on  account  of  the  wars  of  that  period,  de- 
termined Woelffl  to  visit  England.  In  his  jour- 
ney thither  he  performed  at  Prague,  Dresden, 
I^ipsic,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,  where  he  gave 
bis  last  concert  in  1799.  After  remaining  for 
some  time  in  England,  his  pla3ring  being  the 
theme  of  universal  admiration,  he  went  in  1801 
to  Forts,  where  he  was  also  considered  the  most 
extraordinary  pianist  in  Europe.  He  there  pro- 
duced an  operetta  which  was  favorably  received, 
entitled  "L' Amour  Bomonetsm."  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Itegland,  and  resided  there  liU  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1811.  He 
composed  several  othra  operas,  beudes  a  long  list 
of  instrumental  works,  conmstiiig  of  sonatasi 
concertos,  quartets,  trios,  &c. 

WOETS,  JOSEPH  BERNARD,  prof^r 
of  the  piano  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk 
in  1783.    He  xeceivod  hia  flirt  iiutnutiinis  in 


music  from  his  bther.  who  was  an  organist  in 
that  town;  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the' 
Conservatory  at  Paris,  studying  the  piano  under 
Boieldieu,  uid  composition  under  Berton.  He 
has  pnblidied  several  woiks  of  admired  piano- 
forte music,  and  some  collections  of  romances. 

WOLDEMAR,  MICHEL,  a  violinist  at  Paris, 
bom  at  Orleans  in  1760,  was  a  ^^il  of  Ix>IU. 
He  composed  much  music  for  his  instrument, 
amongst  which  are  "2  Cone,  pour  V.;"  "13 
Duoa  pour  I'. ; "  "  6  R6cea  d'un  V.  setii ; "  "  6 
Caprices  pour  V. ;"  "4  Sonat.  faataamagoriqaet, 
iniUuUet  t  Ombre  de  LoUi,  f  Ombre  de  Torttnt, 
f  Ombre  de  Puffnani,  et  POmhre  de  Mestrino;" 
"  Thimea  de  Mozart  et  Ilaifdn,  varies  pour  VuJon 
ieiii;"  "Grand  Solos,  Liv.  I  and  2."  He  has 
also  published  a  method  for  bowing;  and  a  meth- 
od for  the  clarinet ;  likewise  two  works,  the  ono 
entitled  "  Barime  Lyrique  de  Woldemar,  ou  FArt 
de  compoeer  toute  lorie  de  Mutigue  tone  savoir  la 
Compoiition,"  Paris,  1800,  and  the  other  "  7a- 
bleau  M^h'tachyffrapkigw."  This  18  a  ttestiie  On 
musical  short  hand, 

WOLF,  ERNST  WILHELM.  was  bom  at 
Great  Behringen,  near  Gotha,  in  1735,  and  stud- 
ied music  at  Jena.  In  1761,  when  his  studies 
were  compLotod,  he  was  appointed  concert  mas- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  He  not  only  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  German  comic  operas, 
but  also  several  excellent  pieces  for  the  harpsi- 
chord. In  1782  he  brought  out  an  Eastex  can- 
tata, or  anthem,  in  score,  and  after^vards  a  fu- 
neral anthnn,  of  which  the  music  is  admirable, 
though  in  the  former  the  airs  are  somewhat  too 
dramatic  for  the  church.  He  is  histiy  esteemed 
a  composer  of  much  origiiulity.  A  chorus,  taken 
from  each  of  the  above  pieces,  is  inserted  in  La 
lobe's  sacred  music  as  a  specimen  of  his  com- 
positions. He  died  at  Weimar  in  1792.  Amongst 
his  works  we  can  enumerate  the  following.  The- 
oretical: "Musical  Travels  in  June,  July,  and 
August,  1782,"  Weimar,  1784;  "Lessons  of  Mu- 
sic,' ftc.,  Dresden,  1788,  in  folio.  Church  mu- 
sic :  « Oaterkaitiate,  nach  H.  J.  Tbde'a  Poetie," 
Schwcrin,  1789;  "Jesus  in  Gethsemane,"  a  can- 
tata, Schwerin,  1789 ;  «  Dia  letzte  Stimme  der  iter- 
benden  Liebe  am  IQvuz,"  cantata ;  "  Der  Sieff  dee 
RrlOeera,"  cantata;  "Der  leidende  ErlSaer,"  can- 
taU;  **DU  lOzUStmub  dea  ^tiimdm  EriOam," 
cantata;  "XieUua  Paeebmt  Oratarium;"  •*  Bier 
will  icA.  bey  dir,"  &c.,  a  passion  cantata;  "Der 
lOQte  PMolm,"  Theatrical  music :  various  oper- 
ettas and  cantatas  ;  also  the  operas  of  "  Alcette," 
words  by  Wiclaad ;  and  "  Superba,"  words  by 
SechendorC  To  these  we  might  add  various  in- 
strumental sonataa^  concertos,  Ssc^  chiefly  for  the 
harpsich(H:d,  and  bearing  date  from  the  years  1774 
to  1789. 

WOLF.  GEORG  FRIEDRICH,  chapel-mas- 
ter to  a  German  nobleman,  was  bom  at  Hayn- 
rode,  in  the  duchy  of  Schwartzbuig,  He  pub- 
lished a  method  for  the  piano-forte  entitied 
"  Vnierricbt  im  KJaviertpiaien,"  in  two  voliunes, 
which  went  through  several  editions  after  the 
year  1783 ;  also  a  method  for  singing,  and  a  con- 
cise mnncal  dictionary.  His  practical  works 
consist  of  piano-forte  and  vocal  music.  In  1802 
he  received  the  appointment  of  chapel-master  at 
Wemigerodflb  in  Upper  Saxony,  where  he  died 
in  1814. 
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WOLF.  LUDWIO,  an  excellent  Tiolinist  and 
oompoeer  for  his  iuBtrument,  belonged  to  1^  or- 
ohastra  of  the  theatre  at  Fiaiikfbrt  in  tiie  year 
1796. 

WOBOAN.  JOHN,  bom  at  London  about 
1715,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his  elder  brother, 
afterwards  of  BoBcingrave,  and  finally  of  Gemi- 
niani.  Handel  and  Falestrina  Tverc  the  subjects 
of  his  porserering  study.  By  analyzing  the  works 
of  Handel  he  became  a  learned  fuguist  on  the 
organ.  He  obtained  the  places  of  organist  at  St 
Butolph's  and  St-  Andrew's ;  and  the  TJniTersity 
of  Ouord  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  mndc  Ho  died  in  1790.  His  principal  works 
are  the  oratorios  "Hannah"  and  "Minasseh." 
Some  collections  of  organ  pieces  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  songs  for  one  or  more  Toices,  which  he 
composed  for  the  Vanxhall  Concertfli  hare  been 
printed  at  London. 

MTtANITZKy,  PAUL,  an  excellent  violinist, 
was  fllectedt  in  1790i  first  violin  and  director  of 
the  opera  archea&a  at  the  Nation^  ^eatre  of 
Tienna.  He  was  bom  in  Bohemia  in  1766,  and 
was  a  papil  of  the  celebrated  Haydn.  His  oom- 
positiona  are  Tory  numerous  and  highly  admired. 
They  consist  of  aereral  theatrical  pieces,  per- 
fonned  at  Vienna  between  the  yeara  1791  and 
1801},  and  various  opera  of  instrumental  music, 
conairtiag  of  i^mphcnieB,  ooncertoa,  BWBtetg,  guin- 


tets,  quartets,  trios,  duos,  and  boIor,  bearing  date 
between  the  yeara  1790  and  1800.  His  German 
opera  called  "  Oberon,"  which  was  performed  at 
I^kfort  in  1790  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Leopold  ZI^  had  such  suc- 
cess, that,  during  ax  weeks,  it  was  performed 
every  night.   Wranitsky  died  at  'Vienna  in  1808. 

TVBANITZKY,  ANTON,  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Prince 
of  Lobkowitz  at  Vienna,  and  from  about  the  year 
1796  was  considered  one  of  the  best  violinists  in 
that  capital.  Ho  died  in  1819.  He  has  comptued 
various  works  for  his  instrument. 

WUNDERLICH,  JOHANN  GEORG,  bom 
at  Beyrouth  in  1755,  was,  in  the  year  ISOO,  flutist 
in  the  orchesbra  of  the  Grand  Opera  at  Pans ; 
also  professor  of  that  instrument  (in  the  second 
class)  at  the  Consorvatory.  He  has  published 
various  works  for  &e  flute.   He  died  in  1819. 

WUNDERLICH,  CHEISTIAN  FMED- 
KICH,  chamber  musician  and  performer  on  the 
hautboy  in  the  chapel  of  the  Margrave  An- 
spach.  was  bom  at  Culmbach  in  1722.  He  was 
considered,  in  his  youth,  as  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the  hautboy  and  clarinet,  for  both  <^ 
which  instruments  he  composed  various  wnka 
between  the  yean  1738  and  1770. 
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XAVIEK,  ANTON  MARIA,  chamber  violin- 
ut  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  member  of  th« 
Koyal  Academy  of  Music,  waa  born  at  Paris  iu 
1769.  He  was  of  a  noble  &mily,  but  waa  obli^d 
on  BOCDQ&t  of  the  French  rorolution  to  follow 
music  as  a  profeanon.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ber- 
theaume  and  of  Mestrino.  His  violin  playing  was 
{rreatly  admired  at  Paris.  He  published  like- 
iviw  several  eompositi<ms  for  his  instrument  and 
many  nmumcss. 

XDfENES,  7BAN.,  eudinal,  and  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  ms  bom  at  Tordelaguna  in  liSl.  He 


took  a  T^y  actiTO  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Spanish  church  music  of  his  time;  and  intro- 
duced the  HoKaraUo  or  Gothic  chant,  which  dif- 
fers in  sereral  respects  from  the  Gregorian  and 
Ambrosian  chants.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  an- 
cient African  church  music  introduced  by  St. 
Augustin.  A  law  of  the  council  of  Toledo  de- 
termines that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
ecclesiastical  dignity  iu  Spain  without  bong  able 
to  sing  the  whole  raisaal*  or  at  least  all  the  cus- 
tomary chants  and  hymnfl  of  the  church,  in  (he 
MozaialHc  style. 
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YANIEWICZ,  FELIX.  A  Polisli  gentiemau, 
bom  at  Wilna,  and  in  hia  youth  attached  to  the 
court  (tf  StanialaTU,  King  of  Poland.  His  geniua 
for  moaic  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
was  BO  much  admired  hy  King  Stanislaus  that  he 
signified  his  desire  that  every  means  should  be 
employed  for  the  cultivation  of  a  talent  so  re- 
markable. With  this  object  in  view,  a  liberal 
pension  was  assigned  to  Yanicwicz,  that  he  might 
travel  in  Oennany,  Jtalj,  and  France  tot  the  im- 
provement of  hia  art.  Whilst  in  Faris,  where  hi 
waa  particularly  noticed  by  several  members  of 
the  royal  ^unilr,  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  and  aoon  ahor  the  sun  of  Polish  liberty  set, 
perhaps  forever.  Amidst  the  tempest  of  politi- 
cal commotion  which  involved  the  ruin  of  Stan- 
islaos  and  the  dismantlement  of  Poland,  Ya- 
niewioz's  fortunea  were  inrolvad  in  the  general 
-wreck ;  and  in  17B2  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  remained.  There  he  maixied  an  English  lady, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son  and  two  daughten. 
Both  hia  daughters  seemed  to  inherit  theii  &- 
ther'a  musicu  talnit.  The  eldest,  Felicia,  be« 
came  distinguished  as  an  admirable  pianist*  poa- 
sesaing  great  force,  neatness,  brilliancy  of  touch 
and  execution.  Her  public  performances  have 
been  equally  creditable  to  herself  and  to  her 
fitther,  who  was  her  chief  inatructor  end  the 
model  of  her  taste.  As  a  singer,  her  pure  and 
unpretending  style  and  delicate  intonation  havo 
given  great  pLeasuie  to  her  hearers  in  public  and 
in  private.  The  youngest,  Pauline,  gave  great 
promise  of  miuical  excellence.  Yaniewicz  waa 
long  well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  a  very 
eminent  performer  on  the  violin.  Hia  style  seems 
to  have  been  more  the  result  of  his  own  peculiar 
mode  of  feeling  and  expression  than  any  scho- 
la^c  imitation  or  predilaction.  "With  great  spirit 
and  precision  in  the  more  brilliant  passages,  thwe 
was  blended  in  those  of  the  oantabila  character  a 
strain  of  amatory  feeling  and  serious  tenderness 
which  gave  an  indescribable  charm  to  his  per- 
formance, Hifl  tone  was  pure  and  equal,  his  in- 
tonation remarkably  exact,  and  his  style  free 
from  those  unmeaning  harlequinades  and  flatter- 
ii^  flippery  embellishiaenta  which  disfigure  the 
fiuin  playing  of  ao  many  peifinmen  whose 
merits  are  otherwise  considerable.  Hia  concer- 


tos,  trios,  duets,  and  other  compositkms  gars 

proof  of  a  flne  and  cultivated  taste. 

YONGE.  Author  of  a  work  entitled  *'  Aftuko 
Trama^ina,"  publifihed  in  London  in  the  year 
1688.  The  dedication  to  this  work  supplies  the 
following  interesting  notice  of  the  state  of  music 
in  London  at  that  timo :  "  Since  I  first  bi^n  to 
keep  house  in  this  city,  it  hath  been  no  email 
comfort  unto  me  that  a  great  number  of  gentle- 
mei\  and  merchants  of  good  account,  as  well  of 
this  realm  as  of  foreign  nations,  have  taken  in 
good  part  such  entertainments  of  pleasure  aa  my 
poor  ability  was  able  to  afford  them,  both  by  the 
exercise  of  mudc,  daily  used  in  my  house,  and 
by  furnishing  them  with  books  that  kind, 
yearly  sent  to  me  out  of  Italy  and  other  places  ; 
which,  bong  Cor  the  most  part  Italian  songs,  are 
for  sweetness  of  air  very  well  liked  of  ul,  but 
most  in  account  with  than  that  nndentand  the 
language." 

YOST,  MICHAEL.  Under  this  name  several 
mecoB  of  instrum^tal  moaic  were  publishod  at 
Baria  about  the  year  1790.  All  oi  than,  how- 
ever, were  the  composition  of  J.  C.  Vogd. 

YOTTNO,  MATTHEW,  an  Irish  Ushop,  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  in  1764,  a  treatise  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  princqmi  Fhoumiaia  (rf^onndi 
and  Muttcal  Stiuiga."  He  died  at  Whitwwtfa, 
in  Lsneathire,  in  the  year  1800. 

YBIABTE.  DON  TOMAS  DE,  a  Spaniah 
author,  published  at  Madrid,  in  1779,  a  poem,  in 
five  cantos,  entitled  "  La  ifunca."  There  ia  an 
indifferent  French  translation  of  this  poem,  en- 
titled La  Mmiqw,  Poime  da  D.  Thomas  Yriart^ 
trad-  dt  FEspoffnol  par  GrainviUe,  tt  aoccmpaffni 
de  NoUtpar  LanjfletJ'  Paris,  1800- 

YSSAKDOX,  JEAN,  a  French  musician,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1582,  a  work  entitled  <•  TraiU 
de  Mu»i^  pratique,  divitie  en  deux  PariiM,"  &c. 

YZO  published  in  1754,  probably  at  Paris, 
two  worlu,  entitled  "  Apologia  de  la  Maiiqm  et  dex 
muaicietu  Fratt^ait,  contra  let  Auertiom  pen  meto- 
dmuett  peu  meruriet  et  mal  fondiet  de  J,  J.  AoHf 
tau,  OftoyM  de  Gintte,"  and  <•  Leitn  sht  cettf  rfa 
/.  J.  RotUfMU  aw  la  Mtuique." 
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ZA.  A  syUable  formerly  applied  by  the 
French,  in  their  church  music,  to  B  flat,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  B  natural,  called  si.  Mons.  Lou- 
lic,  the  author  of  "  Mlimeitts,  ou  Principes  de  Mu- 
iirjiie,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  1698,  rc> 
jocting  the  syllable  :a,  has  retained  only  $i;  and 
this  method  of  aolmization  has  been  since  prac- 
tised tiiroughout  France. 

ZABERN,  JACOB,  published  at  Mnmoh,  in 
1500.  a  work  entitied  "Ara  bene  pantmdi  e/Urakm 
auUtan." 

ZACCABUS,  or  ZACERnS,  C^SAR  DE. 
bom  at  Crcmons,  vraa  muucian  to  the  Bavarian 
court,  and  flouriihed  towards  the  end  of  the  tdx- 
teenth  century. 

ZACCHARELLIt  an  Italian  dramatic  com- 
poser in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

ZACCmKI,  OIULIO,  an  organirt  at  Venice 
published  in  1672  a  work  oititled  "itfoMM  i  4 
Met." 

ZACCOXI,  LTJDOVICO,  an  Augustine  monk 
of  Pesaro,  and  afterwords  a  musicisn  in  the  ser- 
vico  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  the  author  of 
an  excellent  work,  printed  at  Venice,  first  in  1591 
and  afterwards  in  1596,  under  the  title  of  "I'rati- 
M  di  Muaica."  This  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject  of  practical 
music  that  is  extant ;  and  although  it  seems  chief- 
ly intended  for  the  use  of  experienced  musicians, 
it  abounds  with  precepts  which  are  applicable  to 
practice,  and  suited  oven  to  ordinary  capacities. 
In  the  year  1662  he  published  a  second  part  of 
tiiis  work,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  elements  of 
music  and  the  principles  of  composition.  The 
rules  for  the  composition  of  coanterpcnnt,  ftupie, 
and  canon  are  t£^on  from  the  writings  zSirli- 
no,  Artusi,  and  otlier  Italians. 

ZACH,  JOHANN,  was  bom  in  Bohemia,  and 
received  his  musical  education  under  the  first  or- 
ganists and  contrapuntista  of  his  day.  He  was 
chapel-master  to  Uie  Elector  of  Mentz,  and  his 
instrumental  compositions  were  much  admired. 
He  died  in  poverty  in  1773. 

ZACHARIA,  JUSTIN  FRIEDIUCH  WIL- 
II£L&t,  an  eminent  Uorman  poet  and  composer, 
was  professor  of  beUea  Uttm  at  the  Qymuaunm 
in  BmnswicjE,  where  he  ^ed  in  1777.  His  com- 
positions were  chiefly  voc^. 

ZACHAU,  PRIEDMcn  WILHELM,  the 
son  of  a  musician  of  Loipsic,  was  bom  in  that 
town  in  1663.  Uo  was  placed  at  the  public 
school  there,  and  became  a  deeply-skilled  pro- 
ficient in  the  science  of  music,  and  likewise  at- 
tained some  excellence  as  a  perlbrmer  on  the  or- 
gan and  other  instrumeots.  He  studied  under 
Thiol  at  Stettin,  and  in  16S4  was  appointed  or- 
ganist of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Ilalle, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  the  year  1721.  He  composed  several  pieces  for 
the  church  and  some  leasoiu  for  tJie  harpsichord. 


His  professional  celebrity  occasioned  bim  to  have 
many  pupils ;  and  it  is  no  small  addition  to  Us 
character  that  he  was  the  musical  preceptor  of 

Handel. 

ZAHN,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  bassoon, 
was  bom  in  Franconia.  He  was  engaged,  in 
1761,  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  resided  in  Kussia  during  twenty  yoars. 

ZAMPIERI.  or  SAMPIERI,  a  good  Italian 
violinist,  resided  for  some  time  in  England  about 
the  year  1795.  He  was  a  very  singular  charac- 
ter, and  gave  several  concerts,  at  which  he  intro- 
duced his  own  compositions,  whim^cally  describ- 
ing in  the  bills  the  story  his  mnaic  was  meant  to 
illustrate. 

ZAMPOGXA«  or  SAMPOGXA.  The  fUUe  A 
bee,  or  common  flute. 

ZANCHIUS,  court  musician  and  organist  to 
the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.,  was  bom  at  Treviao 
about  1570.  He  flourished  at  Prague  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
published  there,  amongst  other  works,  "  5  Pe^m^ 
ptalmen  voit  8  vnd  12  Stintmen,"  1603- 

ZANETTI  or  ZANETTINI,  ANTOXIO.  s 
Venetian,  was  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena.  He  brought  out  at  Venice  the  follow- 
ing operas:  "Medea  in  Atone,"  1675  and  1678; 
"L'Aurora,"  1678;  "  Irene  e  CoMlantino,"  1681; 
**  Temuloch  in  Bando,"  1683;  "  Vir$ilio  Conaole," 
1704;  and  *' ^rta*CT-«,"  1705. 

ZANETTI,  FRANCESCO,  chapel-master  at 
Perugia,  was  bom  at  Volterra  about  the  year  1 740. 
In  1790  he  resided  in  England,  where  he  published 
soreral  compositions  lor  the  violin.  Amongst  hu 
dramatio  works  are  L'Antigano,"  Leghorn,  176£ ; 
"La  DidoM  Mandonata,"  L^hom,  1766;  and 
"  Le  Connate  m  Cpn^Mio,"  opera  buffii,  Alessan- 
dria, 1783. 

ZANOTTI,  FRANC.  M.,  an  Italian  author, 
published  "  Letters  del  S^r.  Franc.  M.  ZaaoUi,  del 
P.  Giamb.  Martini,  del  P.  Giovenale  Saochi,  Aeeor 
denuci  deW  Igtiiuto  di  Boiogna,  netie  ^uaii  ti  propon- 
ffono  e  rieoleotio  aieum  dubbi  afpartenetUi  al  trat- 
trttto :  Delia  diviaioM  del  tempo  neUa  mtmea,  ttel 
ballo  e  »eUa  poeaia,  pitbbiicalo  in  MUano  ueW  antto 
1770,  s  oti'  akra :  delle  quiata  tueefiM  nel  contra- 
punta,  a  delle  regale  dagli  aeeompt^nammUif  pubbL 
r  anao  1780,"  Milan.  1782. 

ZAXOm,  GIOVANNI  CAUSTO.  was.  in 
1770,  chapel-master  at  Bologna.  In  1791  he  is 
named  as  a  dramatic  composer  in  the  Milan  the- 
atrical calendar. 

ZAPF,  JOHANN  NEPOMUK,  pianist  at 
(iratz,  published,  chiefly  at  Vienna,  many  works 
for  hia  instrument  since  the  year  1800. 

ZAPPA.  FRANCESCO,  a  good  violoncelUat 
and  composer  for  his  instrument,  published  some 
of  hia  music  at  Paris  about  the  year  1776. 
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ZARABANDA.   Aq  old  dance  in  waltz  time. 

Sec  ^JARABANDA. 

ZAKGK  (O.)  The  aides  of  any  tnnaical  in- 
strument ;  such  as  the  vioUui  tenoTi  Tiolonc^o, 
guitar,  &c, 

ZARLINO,  GIU8BPPS,  a  celebrated  chepel- 
m aster  of  St.  Mark's  Church  at  Venice,  was  bom 
at  Chisg^  near  Venice,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  sixteetith  cmtury.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Adrian  Willaert,  and  succeeded  Cyprian  de  Rore, 
whose  office  he  filled  in  L5S5.  His  theoretical 
works  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first 
classical  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
was,  after  Ouido,  one  of  the  iirst  authors  who 
wrote  on  music  sdentifleaUy,  makins  use  of  the 
monochmd  to  treat  of  tfte  length  of  the  strings 
and  the  consonances.  The  merit  of  having  dis- 
covered the  relation  between  the  major  and  mi- 
nor third  is  also  attributed  to  him.  All  his 
works  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1538,  in  four 
volumes  folio.  Zarlino  was  the  composer  of  tho 
"  ModttlatioHM  ux  Voatm  per  PkU.  U^miwn  tditte" 
Venice,  1566.  He  likewise  compoeed  for  the  the- 
atre. In  1630  one  of  his  operas,  called  ■*  Orfw," 
was  represented  at  Paris  by  a  company  of  singers 
brought  there  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Walther 
fixes  the  time  of  the  death  of  Zarliuo  in  the  year 
1569  ;  but  he  is  deceived,  since  he  succeeded  llore 
in  1565.  F6tis  names  tho  year  1590  i  and  this 
opmion  is  most  probable.  Dr.  Bumey  says, 
"There  ate  Sevr  muucal  authors  whom  I  have 
more  frequently  consulted  than  Zorlino,  having 
been  eucouragcd  by  hix  great  reputation  and  the 
extent  of  his  plan  to  hope  for  satisfaction  from 
his  writings  concerning  many  difficulties  in  the 
music  of  the  early  contrapuntists ;  but  I  must  own 
that  I  have  been  more  frequently  discouraged 
from  the  pursuit  by  his  prolixity  than  enlight- 
ened by  his  science :  the  most  trivial  information 
is  involved  in  such  a  crowd  of  words,  and  the 
suspense  it  occasions  is  so  great,  that  patience 
and  curiosity  must  be  invincible  indeed  to  sup- 
port a  musical  inquirer  through  a  regular  perusal 
of  all  his  works."  However,  as  there  is  perha^ 
more  pedantry  discovered  by  MTitcrs  upon  music 
in  general  than  any  other  art,  from  their  ambi- 
tion of  being  thought  profoundly  skilled  in  the 
useless  jargon  of  ancient  Greek  theorists,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  Zorlino's  infirmity  in  that 
particular,  many  useful  precepts,  and  much  curi- 
ous infonnation  couccrnitig  the  music  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  may  bo  collected  from  his  works. 

ZEITMAASS.  (G.)    The  time,  or  movement. 

ZELLEK,  G.  B.  L.,  chapel-master  to  the  Duke 
of  Mocklenburg-Streiitz  and  composer  of  some 
dramatic  and  violin  muaio,  died  at  Strati  in  the 
year  1803. 

ZELO,  con,  ZELOSO.   (L)   With  leal,  oi- 

thusiastically. 

ZELTER,  CARL  FRIEUiaCH.  was  bom  at 
Berlin  in  17o8.  His  lather,  a  8axon,  had  him 
instructed  during  his  childhood  and  youth  in 
various  elegant  as  well  as  useful  acquirements. 
Engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  hia  minX  for  which 
purpoHc  he  attended  the  Joachimsthal  College, 
he  had  already  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
whou  he  was  articled  to  his  lather's  business,  that 
01  a  builder.  Hitherto  ho  had  not  shovi-n  much 
inclination  for  musiCi  and  had  manifested  but 


little  attention  to  the  instruction  he  received  on 
tho  piano-forte  and  organ  from  a  B«-Un  organist. 

Alter  a  tedious  and  painful  illness,  by  wUch  he 
was  attacked  in  his  eighteenth  year,  an  extraor- 
dinary passion  for  music  all  at  once  sprung  up  in 
him.  But  as  at  this  period  nearly  the  whole  of 
bis  time  was  devoted  to  his  professional  pursuits, 
the  evening  alone  was  left  to  him  to  s^isfy  hia 
thirst  for  harmony.  Thus  whole  nights  were 
frequently  spent  in  copying  music  and  in  prac- 
tising the  violin  and  piano-forte.  Tlua  enjoy- 
ment, however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  his 
instructor  in  the  latter  instrument  could  no  long- 
er attend  him ;  and,  fearii^  that  such  constant 
and  unwearied  application  might  injure  his 
health,  his  fiither  endeavored  to  check  his  volun- 
tary studiea.  But  this  did  not  stop  his  progress, 
for,  as  he  was  now  deprived  of  his  instruments,  he 
began  to  compose,  for  which  purpose  only  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  were  necessary.  He  had  no  rules, 
and,  being  governed  only  by  his  fancy,  his  defi- 
cient ia  the  knowledge  of  composition  was  con- 
Btaatly  manifesdng  itsdf;  and^  having  no  ac- 
quaintance with  BcientiSc  muucians,  he  Tiad  no 
means  of  gaining  information  through  the  medi- 
um of  conversation.  He  therefore  procured  eome 
scores  of  Emanuel  Bach  and  Hasse,  the  study  of 
which  showed  him  the  importance  of  order  and 
unity  in  composition,  and  taught  him  how  to  pre- 
serve a  constant  flow  of  melody  in  the  middle  parts. 

Now,  however,  his  health  actually  began  to 
sink  under  his  exertions  and  the  many  priva- 
tions to  which  his  earnest  application  subjected 
him.  His  thoughts  were  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  art  of  which  he  was  enamoured,  and  all  else 
was  neglected.  His  business  was  neglected  for 
it,  and  his  health  ruined.  His  fhthcr  again  tc~ 
monstrated,  and  the  young  nithusiast  renewed 
hia  promises  of  obedience  :  he  for  some  days  took 
more  sleep  and  paid  more  attention  to  his  affairs, 
but  in  less  than  a  month  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits,  though  he  did  also  attend  to  his  drawing, 
his  geometry,  and  other  business;  but  at  the 
same  time  prosecuted  his  musical  studies  with 
all  the  ardor  which  his  little  remaining  strength 
would  permit. 

In  the  year  1783,  having  completed  Jiis  proba- 
tionary srchitectural  drawing,  be  was  admitted 
among  the  number  of  master  builders.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  received  lessons  in 
counterpoint  from  >L  Fasch.  "  I  have,"  he  him- 
self states,  *'  made  as  much  use  of  this  excellent 
instruction  as  I  possibly  could  in  tho  midst  o£ 
ray  other  occupations.  To  this  w(»thy  M.  Fasch 
I  am  entirely  indebted  for  whatever  merit  many 
of  my  compositions  may  possess." 

After  alluding  to  three  themas  with  variations 
of  his  composition  published  at  Berlin,  and  many 
songs  scattered  in  various  publications,  he  adds, 
"  I  have  boaidoa  composed  8c^'oral  pieces  of  mnue 
for  particular  occasions.  The  best  among  these 
nre  a  cantata  upon  tho  death  of  the  I^peror 
Fricdrich  II.  in  the  year  1787,  and  another  can- 
tata upon  the  birthday  of  a  beloved  mother  in 
the  year  1793.  A  variety  of  single  arias  and 
sccuns,  many  of  which  1  scarcely  oven  can  recol- 
lect, ore  not  to  be  taken  into  account.  Tho  con- 
certo for  the  tenor  wliich  I  composed  in  the  year 
1780,  if  it  has  merit,  bos  on  the  other  hand  many 
faults,  and  ia  not  theoretically  correct.  All  the 
test  of  my  musical  works  are  studies,  consisting 
of  fugued  choral  pieces  and  fuguea,  whii^  I  h&TO 
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never  considered  worthy  of  preservation.  If  I 
should  hereoflci  be  enabled  to  devote  more  time 
to  my  beloved  art,  I  hope  to  indemnify  tho 
friends  of  my  muse,  if  any  such  there  be,  for 
those  warlLB  which,  from  precipitanee  or  vithout 
Buy  blame  attaching  to  me,  hare  alieady  been 
brought  before  tho  public." 

*'  Thus  iar  only,"  Gerber  states,  *'  extend  the 
porticularB  which  Zelter  had  the  kindness  to 
xuxoish  me  with  in  1793.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  few  explanatory  obBemrtiois.  For  the 
beueKt  of  such  of  my  xoadezs  as  have  no  other 
idea  of  a  master  buildec  than  that  he  must  be 
begirt  with  a  leathern  apron  and  armed  with  a 
trowel,  I  must  remind  them,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Zelter'a  tools  consisted  solely  of  a  case  of 
drawing  instnuoents  and  a  pen ;  and  that  no  one 
con  have  any  conc^tion  of  his  groat,  his  impor- 
tant, occupations  who  has  not  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  witnessing  the  solid  taste,  the  grandeur  and 
splendor;  of  the  architecture  of  Berlin."  How 
many  an  artist  might,  with  a  feeling  of  shame, 
look  upon  this  pattern  of  activity,  who  day  after 
dity  supcrintonaed  the  building  of  various  great 
edifices,  yet  nevertheless  ever  bore  in  mind  with 
reference  to  mtudc  the  words  of  Horace,  nu^  diet 
tin«  linea!  In  order  also  to  be  as  useful  as  possi- 
ble when  his  fatiguing  professional  duties  of  the 
day  were  completed,  he,  in  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, joined  the  singing  academy  of  Fasoh  and 
became  one  of  its  most  active  members;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  he  was  Faach's  right 
hand. 

And  when,  in  the  year  1797,  Gerber  revis- 
ited Berlin,  Zelter  singly  at  the  piano-forte  di- 
rected tho  whole,  while  Fasch,  then  become  aged 
and  infirm,  was  most  commonly  a  silent  listener 
in  one  comer  of  the  room.  And  this  BcdHwl,  or 
society,  performed  before  Naomann,  Knunol,  and 
other  distinguished  composers  one  of  Xaumann's 
learned  compositions  written  for  them,  (a  Latin 
psalm,)  and  a  part  of  Fasch'a  masterpiece  for 
four  choirs.  In  the  same  year,  too,  Zelter  con- 
ducted Qraun's  "  Tod  Juu  "  at  the  Opera  House, 
in  which  the  chQcnaes  wore  sung  by  the  united 
members  of  Fasch's  society;  tho  orchestra  hav- 
ing consisted  of  the  membwa  of  the  Koy&l  Chap- 
d  and  the  best  amateurs  in  Berlin. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  Zelter's  detached 
papers  and  compositions.  On  the  representation 
of  Gluck's  opcta,  **Aieette,"  at  the  Berlin  Opera 
House,  from  the  letters  o^  an  artist,  published 
in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Journal,  entitled 
"DmitnAtattd,"  Berlin,  1796,  after  many  inter- 
esting observations  upon  tho  dmmatic  treatment 
of  the  story  by  Calsabigi,  he  remarks,  "  llio  con- 
ductor of  tho  opera  should  always  have  the  right 
to  wield  tho  helm  of  the  vessel,  because  he  is  more 
likely  to  enter  into  the  beauties  of  an  excellent 
poem  than  a  poet  is  to  understand  any  thing  of 
music,  even  what  is  meant  by  a  dissonance." 
Analysis  of  a  scene  from  Bend's  "  Ilomeo  and 
Juliet,"  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Lyceum  of  tho 
Fine  Arts,"  Berlin,  1797-8 ;  dance  and  aria  from 
the  opera  "Axur,"  witli  variations,  for  the  piano- 
forte ;  "  La  Maiade,  piice  taracteriatiqite  yoar  le 
Claxean;  "  Schiller's  "  Ode  an  die  Freude,"  —  Ode 
to  Joy, — Jbx  the  piano-forte ;  "  Seix  cfuiraJes  com- 
potiet "  par  M.  M.  licichardt,  GUrrlich,  Zelter, 
&c ;  "Triuiilied,"  "  Drinking  Soug,"  of  K.  MOch- 
lor ;  twelve  songs  with  piauo-ibrte  accompaniment. 
The  fidlowing  greater  vocal  productions  also  are 


I  quoted  in  llellstab's  catalogue :  "Aria  di  Bravu- 
ra :  Grata  Flauto,  ^c.,  p-  Soprano  am  Fiauto  coiwer- 
taio.  Hondo  d  6 ;  JJvoe  tei,  mia  bella  nice,  ifc,  p. 
Soprano  con  Flauto  eoneertato ;"  fragment  from 
Wieland's  "  Serajine  "  in  score  [  all  of  which  were 
already  written  about  the  year  1790 ;  and  another 
of  the  same  description  from  Ms  celebrated  can- 
tata, already  alluded  to,  on  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Friodiich  II. 

The  following  works  of  his  also  have  appeared 
in  print:  "Uemoir  of  Carl  Friedrich  Christian 
Fasoh,  by  a  P.  Zelter,  with  a  Portrait,"  Berlin, 
1801;  another  set  of  twelve  songs,  with  piano- 
forte aocompanimcnt ;  "Der  Taucher,"  — The 
Diver,  —  by  SchUlor,  for  the  piano-forte ;  "  Collec- 
tion of  BalUds  and  Songs,"  books  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  *■  Jo- 
hanna Sebus,"  for  several  voices,  witii  piano-f6rte. 
He  subsequently  collected  his  gems  of  songs  and 
arias  of  eveiy  description,  and  puUishod  them  in 
numbers.  IlierQ  is  also  a  "  Te  Demn  "  of  his 
composition. 

lu  1809  Zelter  was  appointed  by  the  king  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences ;  and  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  a 
mere  empty  titlo  conferred  upon  him,  the  king 
called  him  tho  very  same  year  to  Konigsberg  to 
attempt  the  reviv^  of  a  taste  for  church  music, 
which  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb  —  a  task  for 
which  he  was  cminendy  qualified.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year,  too,  a  new  society  had 
been  formed  at  Berlin,  consisting  of  about  twen- 
ty-four male  members  of  the  Smipng  Academy, 
under  tho  name  of  "Die  Liedertafal,"  — The  Vo- 
cal Club,  —  of  which  Zelter  was  president.  Tho 
members  were  divided  into  two  bodies  of  tenors 
and  two  of  basses ;  they  assembled  once  a  month 
and  sang  their  songs,  tho  poetry  and  mosic  being 
of  Quai  own  production,  their  president  making 
his  remarks  on  them.  Li  bet,  it  was  a  revival,  in 
a  mttch  improved  form,  of  the  guild  of  the  old 
German  "  Meister-sangcr,"  and  (Ud  no  Uttie  credit 
to  the  state  of  cultivation  and  tho  attainments 
of  the  dilettanii  of  Berlin. 

Zelter  died,  at  a  rather  advanced  age,  in  1832. 
He  appeora  to  have  heea  not  only  a  skilful  mu- 
sician and  an  ardent  lover  of  his  art,  but  also  a 
man  of  strong  mind  and  of  refined  tasto  general- 
ly ;  and  the  coirespondence  between  himself  and 
Gootho,  which  commenced  in  1796,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  setting  to  music  Goethe's  song,  "  Ich 
dtnie  Dein,"  and  was  continued  until  1832, — 
when  it  was  terminated  by  tho  poet's  death,  — 
forms  eix  volumes,  every  page  of  which  is  rtmlcte 
with  information  and  amuaemcnt.  It  has  ooea 
said  of  Lord  Bacon's  Essays  that  they  are  not 
essays,  but  severally  contain  hints  for  many  es- 
says. 'I'he  same  may  be  observed  of  the  criti- 
cisms of  Zelter  and  Goethe ;  they  are  fragmwit- 
ary  isOist  than  elaborate,  and  contain  the  genn 
of  more  extensive  disquisition. 

ZENARO,  DA  SALO  GIULIO,  a  mn^cian 
of  the  sixteenUi  century,  publicdied  at  Venice,  in 
1590,  "  Madrigali  SpiriltuUi  d  3  voci," 

ZERSmBTTT.  (G.)  Dispersed,  scattered, 
'H-ith  respect  to  tho  notoa  of  orpeg^os  or  chords, 
the  situation  of  the  difieront  parts  of  a  compo- 
sition, SiC. 

ZIANL  DON  PIETR(T  ANDREA,  by  birth 
a  Venetian,  was  in  early  age  chapel-master  of 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  subsoquentiy  entered 
the  service  of  the  court  at  Vienna.   He  wis  one 
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of  the  best  theorists  of  hia  time,  and  the  number 
of  his  practical  vorks  attests  the  fecundity  of  his 
talent.  Sesidea  seren  sets  of  sonatas,  which  were 
•11  published,  he  produced  the  follomng  operas  : 
"  La  Guerriera  Spartana,"  1654 ;  *•  Eupaira,"  16SS ; 
'*La  Fortune  di  Rodope  «  di  Daimira,"  1667; 
"  L'  Inconstanza  trUmfante,"  1658  ;  "  Antigona  de- 
hiM  da  Alceate,"  1660;  "Aitnibale  in  Capua," 
1661;  "Gli  Schvni  di  Fortuna;"  " Le  Loffrim 
ieUa  Vergim;"  '*Le  Fotieha  ^Enole,"  1662; 
•■  Amon  Gturriero,"  1663 ;  •<  Akmdey"  16e7  i  **  SSr- 
winnRufe,"  1671;  EratHa,"  1671;  'Mttffo." 
1672;  and  "  Cmdmk;'  1679. 

ZIANI,  MAKCO  ANTONIO,  was  a  rcUtion 
of  the  preceding,  and  his  successor  in  the  place 
of  chapcl-mnster  at  Vienna.  Some  of  his  sona- 
tas -nere  published  at  Amsterdam.  The  follow- 
ing arc  amongst  his  operas  and  oratorios  :  "  Ales- 
tandro  Magna  ia  Sidoiie,"  1679;  "La  Ninfa  Bi- 
zarra,"  1680;  "  AlcibUide"  1680;  "  Damira  pla- 
cata,"  1680;  *' La  Vhiii  mblimaia  dal  Grande," 
1G83  ;  "  Tutlo  OsUlio,"  1685  ;  "  higanno  regnatiU," 
1C88  ;  "  II  gran  Tamerlano,"  1 689  ;  "  Creonte," 
1090;  FtUairena,"  1690;  "  Xmaiirt  i'nw,"  1693 ; 
"  Martt  deiiao,"  "  La  VtrtU  TrionfanU  deU  Amore 
0  deir  Odio,"  1691;  "  HosoUhAi,'  1693;  "  Antor 
Figlio  M  Merto"  1694;  "La  FitUa  pazzia 
it  Ulitse ;  "  *' Domicio ;  "  "  C'orutatiza  in  Trionjb," 
1696;  "Eutnene,"  1697;  "  Odoardo;"  "II  Giu- 
dizio  di  Salomone ;  "  '<  Egisio,  Hi  di  Cipro,"  1698 ; 
*'  Amori  trd  gli  odi,  oasia  il  Ramiro  in  Xorvegia ; " 
"II  Theodoaio"  1699;  "Duello  <f  Amore  cdi  Veil- 
deUa;"  "  Gordtano  Pio;"  "II  UcUagro"  1700; 
"  remMfocfc,"  1701;  ".n&inofo,"  1702;  " Eaopo" 
1703;  "AVMino,"  1707  ;  "  Ckehntda;'  1709; 
*'  Geah  OagelkUo,"  oratorio,  1711 ;  and  the  flirt 
act  of  the  opera  <*  Atenaida." 

ZIEOLER,  FBANZ,  A  monk  at  the  Abbey  of 
Eberbach,  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1740,  a 
work  entitled  "84  Intarludia,  tira  breviores  tw- 
licttU  ad  mtaieam  choralem  tibiqut  necetMrii." 
Sometime  afterwards  he  published  &  seoond  col- 
lection of  eighty  easy  fugues. 

ZIEGLER,  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB.  An 
excellent  organist  and  Icai-ned  musician  at  Qued- 
linburg  in  the  first  half  of  tho  last  century, 

ZIEGLEll,  JOSEPH.  A  good  violinist  at  Vi- 
eana  about  the  year  1750.  Ho  was  one  of  tlia 
masters  of  Von  Dittersdorf. 

ZIELCHE,  ILVNS  nEINIilCII,  chamber  mu- 
ucian  and  flutist  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  also 
court  organist  at  Copoahagcn,  published  there 
ind  St  Berlin  much  music  for  the  flute  between 
the  years  1775  and  1790. 

ZIMUERMANN,  MATTHIAS.  A  Gorman 
ohurch  compoaer  towards  the  oiose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

ZIUMERMANN,  AKTON,  orsaniBt  of  tho 
Cathedral  Church  at  Proaburg,  died  in  1781.  Ho 
left  mu<^  instrumental  music  of  his  ccnnposiUon, 
chiefly  in  manuscript. 

ZIMMERMANN,  PIERRE  JOSEPH  GVIL. 
LAUME.  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1785.   He  was  a 

pupil  of  Boieldicu  at  the  Conservatory.  At  four- 
teen years  of  ago  he^btained  the  pri/.e  for  per- 
formance on  the  piano-forte,  and,  having  studied 
harmony  under  Catel,  he,  two  years  afterwords, 
gained  the  Siat  prizo  for  that  idso.   His  compo- 


sitions consist  of  piano-finte  mado  and  a  gnat 
variety  of  romances. 

ZINCKE.  A  small  hornpipe,  or  whistle,  of 
German  origin ;  suppoeed  to  be  so  called  from 
the  word  Sakm,  the  small  branches  on  the  head 

of  a  deer. 

ZINCKEN.  (G.)  A  kind  of  rnstie  pip^  no 
Umgcr  used ;  a  comet. 

ZINOARESA,  ALLA   (L)    In  the  gypey 

style. 

ZINGARELLL  NICOLO,  chapel-maater  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rome,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1752, 
or,  according  to  Gerbcr,  at  Milan  in  1760.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  placed 
at  the  Conservatory  of  Loretto  to  leom  the  rudi- 
ments of  composition  under  Fcneroli.  Cimarosa 
and  Giordanello  wore  here  his  fellow-students. 
On  quitting  the  Conservatory  he  learned  tho 
higher  branches  of  tho  science  &om  Sperannu 
One  of  his  earliest  works  was  his  "  Montesuma," 
which  was  produced  at  the  Naples  theatre  in 
1781,  and,  though  not  £rce  trom  faults,  gained 
the  approbation  of  Haydn.  Ho  then  wrote  ibr 
almoBt  all  the  theatres  in  Italy ;  and  after  having 
visited  Paris  in  the  year  1789,  where  he  produced 
his  'Mnf^nV  he  returned  to  Italy,  b(»ng  chosen 
chapcl-mnatcr  to  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  Thi» 
situation  ho  subsequently  relinquished,  bcin^ 
elected,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Gugliclnu 
in  1804,  to  his  place  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican. 
Prom  this  epoch  church  music  was  the  only  spe- 
cies of  composition  to  which  he  applied  himself. 
The  fbllowiug  list  contains  hi*  priiiiaipal  dramat- 
ic works :  *•  Tebmaeo,  ottin  la  Vertu  mnatriee^' 
cantata,  Milan,  1785;  "  Ricimero,"  open  aeria, 
Venice,  1785  ;  "Armida,"  opera  seria,  Rome, 
1786;  "  JUorUezuma"  o-pera  seiia,  Naples,  1781; 
"  La  Morte  di  Cetare,"  opera  seria,  Milan,  1791 ; 
"Antigono"  Paris,  1789  ;  "R  UarcaUt  dt  Mm/Fe- 
jTow,"  Vienna,  1798 ;  *■  La  Seechia  rapHa,"  opera 
bufih,  1795;  "iSeofus  (M  CatOo  Vtffetimo  delta 
Giermttemme  hberata  di  Taao,"  Paris,  1795 ;  "  Ro- 
meo e  Giulietta,"  opera  buffii,  Vienna,  1797 ;  "  Dio 
tahi  Franeetco  Imperatore ;  Iano  Patriotico  degU 
Austriaci,  con  Ace,  cT  OrcAsttra :  Goit  erltaUt  Fraas 
deti  Kaiter,  iraaportato  in  Lingua  Itai.  de  Carpani," 
Vienna,  1789  ;  "  Pirm  Si  i  ^irot"  opera  seria, 
Vienna,  1798;  "Era,  Cantatiwoma  Monotogo  coh 
Acc.  di  Cemb.,"  Vienna,  1802 ;  "  PregMera,  aOT 
Aex.  di  Cembalo,"  Vienna,  1803;  "L'Oracolo  de 
Sanniti,"  opera  seria,  Naples,  1805 ;  "Der  33  Ge- 
tang  am  DeaUe's  llOile,  fUr  mehrUintmigen  Ge- 
sang,"  1808 ;  "  La  Distruzione  di  Gicriualemme," 
oratorio,  Florence,  1800;  "R  Triou/o  di  Datide," 
oratorio;  "  Ifigottia''  opera;  "  jlrtiuerM,"  opera ; 
"  ApeUe  e  Campaape,"  opera ;  "  R  Conte  di  Sal' 
dagna,"  opera ;  Inee  de  Castro,"  opera ;  and  "  B 
Rittraio."    Zingarelli  died  in  1837. 

ZINK,  BENEDICT  FRIEDRICH,  organist 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Schleswiek  in  1393,  published 
some  admired  instrumental  music  He  died  at 
LudwigsluBt  in  1801. 

ZINK,  HARTNACK  OTTO  CONRAD,  soa 
of  the  preceding,  was  master  of  the  choristers  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  con- 
sidered tt  good  performer  on  the  flute  and  {HOoo- 
forte,  and  published  Bercnil  compontionB  for  those 
instruments. 
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ZTTHER.   (O.)  The  guitar,  or  dihcni. 

ziTkERN.  An  instramont  which,  may  be 
called  a  compound  of  the  harp  and  gaitar.  The 
harmonics  of  the  first- named  matrumcnt  are  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  it  possesses  the  sweetest  notes 
pCTtaining  to  both,  but  not  great  compass.  It 
-was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
the  Hauaer  fiunily  (Tyrolian)  in  1849. 

ZONKA.  or  ZONCA,  or  ZONGA,  JOHANN 
BAPTISTE.  A  good  ba«  (dager  and  performer 
on  the  harmonica,  belonging  to  the  Eleetor's 
Chapel  at  Munich  till  1788i  when  he  returned  to 
Italy,  his  natire  country.  He  published  sereral 
baas  songs,  with  instrumental  aoconpaniments. 

ZOPPIS,  FRANCESCO.  Chapel-master  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  St  Petersburg  in  1756. 
He  first  went  to  that  country  with  an  Italian 
opera  company,  of  which  he  was  the  compoiitore. 
Both  his  serious  and  comic  operas  were  very  suc- 
cessful. The  following  are  tho  only  two  of  his 
entire  -n-orks  which  arc  well  ILnown  out  of  Rns- 
sia :  " Sacrificio  d*  Abramo"  oratorio ;  and  "  Yo- 
ioffeao,"  opera.  Several  detached  airs  from  hia 
other  operas  became  popular  in  Qcrmany. 

ZOFPO.  or  ZOPPE.  A  term  applied  by  the 
Italians  to  a  certain  species  of  counterpoint  called 
eontraputUa  alia  soppoj  in  which,  to  the  given  sub- 
ject, one  note  is  so  placed  agunst,  or  between, 
two  others  as  to  produce  in  the  pezfbrmance  a 
tyncope,  or  leaping  effect. 

ZTJCCARI,  CARLO,  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  flourished  about  the  year  1770.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  England,  and  published 
in  London  "  The  Art  of  Ad^io,"  consisting  of 
solos  for  the  violin  uid  baas,  and  **  Three  Trioa 
for  two  Violins  and  Baas." 

ZUCCARI,  GIOVANNI,  an  Italian  dramatic 
composer,  resided  at  Venice  about  the  year  1726, 
and  produced  there  the  opera  of  "Seleueo,"  in 
which  the  celebrated  Carcstini  made  hia  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Venice  boards. 

ZnCCHL  A  celebrated  MiUuesa  Tudinist  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 

ZUCCHELLI,  CHASLES.   This  bass  singer 

is  said  to  be  on  Englishman  by  birth,  and  to 
have  passed  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
childhood  in  England.  His  organs  of  speech 
having,  therefore,  been  early  trained  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  English  language,  he  spoke  it 
fat  better  than  foreigners  in  general,  though  wiUi 
a  slight  foreign  accent.  He  sang  ^  the  Ancient 
Concert  in  18*22  ;  and  though  he  certainly  did 
not  shine  in  Handel's  finest  bass  songs,  such  as 
"  Why  do  the  nations,"  and  "  O,  ruddier  than 
tho  cherry,"  being  manifestly  unacquainted  with 
the  style  of  these  son^  still  tho  splendor  of  his 
voice  had  its  effect.  He  also  petunnod  at  the 
lOng'a  Theatre. 

ZUCHINO,  GB£O0RX0»  a  monk,  borp  at 
Brescia,  flourished  in  the  first  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Amongst  Ifis  published  works 
are  "  Ilarmmiia  Sacra,  8, 9, 10-16  voc.,  aeit  Motetti," 

Venice,  1603  ;  and     Miaae  d  8-16  voc.,"  Venice, 

1603. 

ZUFALLIO.  (G.)  Acetdental  in  lespeot  to 
sharps,  fiats,  or  intervals,  or  to  chords  chromat- 
ioally  altered,  &c. 


ZUFTT,  GIOVANNI  AMBROSIO,  organist 
at  Milan  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  published  in  that  city  "  Conem-ti  Eedet. 
d  1,  2,  3, «  1  wei,  Parte  Ima.  o  2da."  Milan,  1621 ; 
and  '<  Coneerti  e  Magnificat  A  4  wci,"  Milan,  1624. 

ZUFOLO.  (L)  Any  little  flute  or  flageolet; 
but  more  eapedally  that  which  is  used  to  teach 
birds. 

ZULEHNEB,  a  German  musician  and  com- 
poser of  a  mass  and  other  works  at  Umtz,  pub- 
lished, in  the  latter  put  of  the  last  century,  s 
very  extensive  collection  of  the  best  Italian, 
French,  and  German  operas  and  oratorios,  ar- 
ranged for  the  piano- forte. 

ZUMSTEEG,  JOHANN  RUDOLF,  was  bom 
at  Gausingen  in  1760.  He  was  an  excellent  vio- 
loncellist and  highly  esteemed  vocal  composer. 
In  the  year  1792  he  was  elected  concert  master 
and  diractor  of  the  opera  at  Stuttgard.  Zum- 
steeg  recdivod  his  early  instructions  in  music 
from  the  Chapel-master  AgosUno  PoU;  but  he 
acquired  tho  greater  part  of  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge by  studying  the  works  of  Mattheson,  Mor- 
purg,  and  D'Alcmbert.  His  compositions  are  in 
general  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  dignity 
of  th«r  stfle.  He  died  at  Stut^ard  in  1802. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works. 
For  the  church :  "  Cantatas  and  other  Sacred 
Music  for  the  Festivals  of  an  entire  Year."  For 
the  theatre  :  "  The  law  of  the  Tartars,"  opera ; 
"R^iaud  and  Azmida,"  opera;  "ScAww  de  Ga- 
entewUst"  opera;  *'Zaiaor,"  opera;  "Tho  F^te 
of  Spring,"  opera ;  "  Tamira,"  a  duodrama ;  simgs 
for  SehiUer's  "  Robbers  [ "  "  Prolog  von  Schubert, 
in  SiiUtgard,  am  Geburtsfetto  dea  Hersoga  aufge- 
faftrt,"  1790;  "Airi  du  Divortiasement,  donnepar 
te«  Enfant,  i  aott  AUeate  Boyale  Mad,  la  Duchesae 
Hgnante  d»  Wurtemberff,  ni«  Prineeue  de  Prutae, 
d  foeeaikm  dti  Jotar  i*  Sle.  Dontkttt  ta  Fite," 
Stoocard,  1796 ;  *'Di»  OeiatvimO.  Em  Sb^apM  in 
3  A/U.  von  GoUer,  sum  ersttn  Mai  aufgefUhrt  su 
atiOtgard,"  1798  J  "  Dot  Pfiiuenfeat,"  opera,  Stutt- 
gard, 1801;  "  Zalaor,"  opera.  Chamber  music: 
"  Lieder,  xeratreut  eingeriickt  in  dem  Muaikalitehm 
Potpourri  1,  2,  3,  vnd  4  VierUlJahr"  Stuttgard, 
1790;  '*Dm  jyarrtn  Totter  von  TmAmkmn, 
eina  Ballade  von  BUrgor,  mit  Begleit.  det  Xiav." 
Leipsic,  1792 ;  "  Colma,  ein  Gesang  Otaiana,  von 
GOthe,  mit  Begleit.  det  Klav.,"  Lotpsic,  1794 ; 
"  Die  Enlfahrung,  oder  Riiter  Karl  von  Eicherhart 
tmd  Frdul,  Gertrude  von  Hochburg,  tine  Ballade  v. 
Bnrgtr,  mit  Begleit.  dea  IClav.,"  Leipsic,  1794 ; 
*' \i  Lieder  mit  Klaeier-Begkitmg,"  iM^io,  1797; 
"  Cm  B^aaende,  eine  Ballade  von  StolOerg,  mit  Klav. 
Begleit.,"  Ltnpsic,  1797;  '•  Uagart  Klage  in  der 
Wliale  Beraaba,  fUr  eine  Singstimmo  tmd  Klav.," 
Leipsic,  1797;  "  Geaange  der  Wehmuth  von  Salia 
tmd  Maithiaaon,"  Leipsic,  1797  :  "  Leonore,  eine 
Ballade  von  Burger,  in  Muaik  geaetU  /.  Klav.," 
Ltipsic,  1798;  "Iglott'a  der  Mokrin  Kiagegeaangt 
f.  Slav.,"  Lnpsic,  1800 ;  "  Trawiga  Corapin,  Du- 
ett aiu  der  Geiaterinsel  fara  Klav.,"  Leipsic,  1800 ; 
"Kleine  Balladen  und  Lieder  mit  Klavier-Beglei- 
tung,  Part  1  und  2,"  Leipsic,  1800 ;  "  Dritter 
Heft,  Part  3,"  Leipsic,  1801 ;  "3  Duoa  A  Flute  e 
Vc,"  Augsburg,  1800;  ••Elaine,  Ballade,  vom 
Frhnu  v.  Vlm^ttin"  Leipaie,  1801 ;  "  3  Geaange 
mit  Klavier,"  Lapsic,  1801 ;  "  TYauerbrnttOe,  Ai 
Partitur  tmd  J".  Klav.  gedrucJU,"  Leipsic,  1802; 
"  Reqrtiem  auf  den  Tod  dea  Grafen  Zeppelin,"  1801 ; 
"Kimiu  BaOadm  vad  Litder,  Fait  4,"  Le^siOt 
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1802J  "Part  S  ditto,"  1803;  "Sixth  and  Sev- 
enth ParU  ditto,"  1803;  "  RiUar  ToggnAurg, 
Ballade  far  Guilarre,  Violin,  vnd  Vioionoeli.,"  1802 ; 
"  Etbondokani,  Singtpiel  in  1  AJii,  von  Jutii  nach 
dem  Kalifm  eon  Bagdad,  fiOri  Slav,  gedrtxiet," 
1802 ;  "  Johanna't  Abtehiad,  out  SchiOer't  Mad- 
chen  von  OrleanM,  fan  Klavier ;  von  unbekannter 
Iland  volUndel,  aber  toeit  unUr  ZumtUeg'i  Gaiate," 
Leipsic,  1803 ;  "Die  fYnhlingifeier,  Ode  xur  De- 
klamation  mit  Orchetter-beglat.,"  Lapeic,  1801 ; 
"Der  AbaeAied  an  Fanny;  Kantate  f,  1  Sing- 
$timme,"  LeipBic,  1804 ;  "  Duo  eonc.  p.  2  Violon- 
celiea,  at  Sonat.  p.  Vc.  et  B. ;  "  '•  SchiUer't  Ode  an 
die  Freude,  mit  P.  F. ; "  "  L  'Amor  timtdo,  CatUaia 
di  Metattaaio  a  voce  tola  eon  P.  F.  ed.  Orchestrot" 
1801 ;  and  "  Concert  p.  Ve.  av.  Orchettn,  No.  1." 

ZUPHELItIS,  MATTHIAS.  A  contrapuntist 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Several  moteta  of  hia 
compoaition  may  bo  ftiund  in  •■  Pelr.  JoatuUi  Nov. 
Thet.  iituic"  Yonice,  1668. 

ZUKCCKHALTUNa.  (G.)  Aholdlngbwik 
in  the  time ;  a  retudation,  or  raipendon. 

ZUBAMMENOESETZT.  (O.)  Compound, 
in  speaking  of  times. 

ZrSAMMENSCHLAO.  fG.)  Italian,  aeei- 
ocnfura.  In  the  half  beat,  ue  inforior  note  is 
atrock  only  once,  and  at  the  same  time  irlth  the 
principal  twtct  bvt  it  immediately  quitted. 


ZWEISTOQUO.    (O.)   Pmr  two  ToioeB  or 

parts. 

ZWISCHENRAUME.  (G.)  The  places  be- 
tween the  lioea  of  the  staft 

ZWISCIIEXSPIEL.  (G.)  Ac  interlude  In 
organ  playing. 

ZYGMANTOWSKY,  NICOLAS,  a  celelmitcd 
perfijrmer  on  the  violoncello,  was  bom  in  1769. 
He  played  on  the  tenor  at  a  public  concert  when 
only  four  years  of  age,  and  on  the  violoncello  at 
seven.  He  died  beCwe  he  had  attained  hk  der- 
enth  year. 

ZYKA,  JOSEPH,  chamber  mundan  and  Tio- 
loncelliat  at  the  Chapel  Koyal  at  Berlin,  waa  bora 
in  Bohemia.  He  flouriahed  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  when  much  of  hia  music  waa 
knovdm  in  manuscript. 

ZYKA,  JOSEPH,  Jr.,  youngest  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  chamber  musician  end  performer 
on  the  tenor  to  the  King  of  Pnuaia  at  Berlin. 
HeuHnpoaedTariouaopenttai;  also  nmepiano- 
forte  muiio  and  cantatas.  In  the  year  1797  ha 
presorted  a  " Stabat  Mater"  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  who  rewarded 
him  on  the  occaitoii  wiUi  an  dii|^t  gcdd  xqteat* 
etandohain* 
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